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K AOLIN", a name applied to the pure white clay which 
forms an important ingredient in the manufacture 
of porcelain, and which is, therefore, known also as china 
chit/. Large quantities are raised in Cornwall, whence it 
is frequently termed (■ornish day. The name kaolin, is 
said to be derived from a hill near lving-tih-chin, in China, 
named Kao-ling or “lofty ridged’ The clay from this 
locality was first sent to Europe, under the name of kaolin, 
by the Pero d’ Entrecolles, a Jesuit missionary who resided 
at lving-tih-chin in the early part of the last century. A 
similar white clay was soon afterwards found at Aue, near 
Schnceberg in Saxony, and was used by Bbtteher in the 
manufacture of porcelain, thus laying the foundation of 
the factory at Meissen for producing the famous Dresden 
china. In England kaolin was first detected in Cornwall 
by William Cookworthy of Plymouth about 1755, a dis- 
covery which resulted iri the manufacture of hard paste 
china at Plymouth and Bristol, in Cook worthy’s writings 
the clay is called “caulin.” Kaolin is found in Nebraska, 
and in several of the eastern States of the American Union. 

Certain clays, when examined under the microscope, are 
seen to contain crystalline pearly scales of a mineral which 
Messrs Johnson and Blake liavef described as kaoliniie 
(. American Journal of Science, ser. ii. vol. xliii., 1867, p. 
351). They regard this crystalline substance as a distinct 
mineral species, a hydrated silicate of aluminium, forming 
tljp basil of pure kaolin. Its composition appears to 
agree with Forchhammer’s formula for true kaolin, viz., 
Al 2 0 3 .2Si0 2 + 2H 2 0. Mr J. H. Collins regards the crystal- 
line scales which are associated with the Cornish kaolin, 
not as kaolinite, but as a white lithia-mica or lepidolite. 

Kaolin is almost invariably a product of the alteration 
of felspar, and is therefore always found in association with 
felspathic rocks, usually granite. The china-clay rocks of 
Cornwall and Devon are simply granites in which the 
orthoclase-felspar has become decomposed or kaolinized. 
Such rocks are termed by Mr Collins eardazitc , after the 
'Carclaze mine, near St Austell, where typical varieties 
occur. The production of kaolin from felspar is rather 
difficult to explain, inasmuch as the alteration is sometimes 
observed under conditions which appear to preclude the 
operation of atmospheric agenciea It is not simply the 
effect of water charged with carbonic acid, whereby the 
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felspar might be decomposed and its alkaline silicate 
removed as a soluble carbonate, while the silicato of 
aluminium remained behind, in a hydrated condition, as 
kaolin or china clay. Many chemists have been inclined to 
attribute the decomposition to the effect of water or watery 
vapour at a high temperature, charged with hydrofluoric 
and boric acids. It is certain that minerals containing 
fluorine and boron - such as fluor s]>ar, lepidolito, and schorl 
— are common associates of kaolin. 

The localities from which kaolin is obtained in Britain 
are all situated in Cornwall and Devon ; in the former 
county the workings are principally in the neighbourhood 
of St Austell, St Stephen’s, and Breague, while in Devon 
they are situated at Lee Moor and Meavy, on the south 
of Dartmoor. In working the clay the “overburden ” or 
superficial deposit is first removed, in order to reach the 
clay-bearing rock. The rock is broken up by the pick, and 
water is introduced to wash out the clay. A quantity of 
sand is left behind, and requires to be constantly removed. 
The water containing the clay in suspension is eithor 
pumped to the surface up a shaft, or, if the working be 
upon a hill-side, is run out at an adit level. This clay- 
water is led into channels called “drags,” where the sand 
and coarser flakes of mica are deposited. From the drags 
the liquid passes into another set of channels called 
“ rnicas,” in which further deposition of suspended matter 
occurs. Thus purified, the clay- water is conducted into a 
series of pits and tanks, where the finely-divided particles 
of clay slowly subside. In the tanks it is allowed to settle 
until it acquires a thick creamy consistency, when it is 
transferred to the drying house or “dry.” Formerly the 
day was dried naturally by exposure to sun and air, but it 
is now always artificially dried by meanfl of heated flues, 
and the preparation of the clay is thus greatly facilitated. 

China clay is not only used in the manufacture of 
pottery, but is also extensively employed by the paper- 
maker and by the calico-bleacher. It is likewise used to 
a Rinali extent in the manufacture of alum, artificial ultra- 
marine, and some other chemical products. In 1880 the 
quantity of china clay raised in Cornwall amounted to 
278,572 tons, and in Devon to 25,370 tons. 

See J. H. Collins, in Journal, of the Society of Arts , May 5, 1376; 
and Treatise on China Clay , by D. Cock, 1880. 
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kapuuthAla, or Kopttrthella, a native state in 
the Punjab, India, lying between 31° 9' and 31° 39' 30 // 
If lat., and between 73° 3' 15" and 75° 38' 30" E. long. 
Area, 800 square miles ; estimated population, 250,000. 
The Kapurth&la family at one time held possessions on 
both sides of the Sutlej, and also in the Bari Doab. The 
cis-Sutlej estates and scattered possessions in the Bari 
Do&b were escheated owing to the hostility of the chief in 
the first Sikh war, but the latter possessions were after- 
wards restored to the family in recognition of the loyalty 
of Iidjit Randhlr Sinh during the mutiny of 1857, when 
he led a contingent to Oudh which did good service. He 
also received a grant of estates in Oudh, 850 square miles 
in extent, and with an estimated population of 220,000. 
In these tracts, however, he exercises no sovereign powers, 
occupying the status only of a large landholder. His total 
revenue is estimated at £170,000, subject to a charge of 
«£1 3,000 payable to the British Government in commuta- 
tion of military service. 

KARACHI. See Ku REACH EE. 

KARA-HISSAR is the name of several towns in Asiatic 
Turkey. (1) Akium Kara Hissar has been already 
noticed, vol. i. p. 2*11. (2) Eskl Kara Hissar, lies 10 

miles to the north of Afium. It is identified with the 
ancient Synnada, which in the time of Pliny was the chief 
town of a considerable district. The quarries of Docimia, 
which furnished the famous Synnadic or Docimitic marble, 
are about 21 miles distant, and in the town numerous 
traces have been found of ancient sculpture in various 
stages of execution (see Hamilton's Asia Minor , i. 4G1, 
iL 177 ; and Texier, A sie Mine are). (3) The eastern 
Kara-Hissar, usually distinguished by the prefix Shubin 
(ie., “alum”), is situated in the vilayet of Siwas, about 
70 miles east of Niksar, on a northern tributary of the 
Lyons. It is the seat of a mutasarrif or vice-governor, 
and on a hill to the east there is an old castle which 
must at one time have been of military importance. The 
population is estimated at 11,000, mainly Mohammedans, 
though Armenians also form an important element. The 
district is rich in mineral products — silver, lead, copper, 
and iron ; but only the alum mines, yielding from 120 to 
250 tons per annum, are worked. The remains of the 
citadel, the ruins of a Byzantine church, traces of Roman 
brickwork, ancient coins, i/nd a few Greek and Latin 
inscriptions, all go to show that Kara-Hissar has passed 
through many vicissitudes. Tho old town was evidently 
built not at the foot but up the steep slope of tho hill, tier 
above tier. In 1473 Kara-Hissar made voluntary sub- 
mission to Sultan Mohammed II. A full description, 
with a plan of the town and neighbourhood, is given by 
Barth in Petcrmann's Mittheilangen, Erg dnzung she ft, 18G0. 
See also Taylors “Journal,” &c., in Journ . Roy. Geojr. 
Sor. } 1868. 

KARAITES, or Caraites, a Jewish sect of the Middle 
Ages, claiming to be distinguished by adherence to Scripture 
as contrasted with oral tradition, whence the name (from 
Kip, as if “ readers,” script urarii; somotimes also M3). 
They have frequently been identified with the Sadducees 
or with the Samaritans, with neither of whom have they 
any historical connexion or much spiritual affinity. The 
schism arose at Baghdad about the middle of the 8th 
century, when the hereditary claims of Anan, a learned 
Talmudist, to the office of Resh Galutha were set aside by 
the Gaonim or heads of rabbinical schools at Sura and 
Pumbeditha because he was believed to undervalue the 
authority of the Talmud. An appeal by Anan to the 
caliph proved unsuccessful, and he appears even to have 
been imprisoned for some time; but ultimately he was 
permitted to migrate along with his followers to Palestine, 
where they erected in Jerusalem a synagogue which con- 
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tinued to be maintained until the time of the crusadea 
From this centre the sect diffused itself thinly over Syria, 
spread into Egypt, and ultimately reached south-eastern 
Europe. Anan, who is said to have died in 765 ad., was 
the author of a commentary on the Pentateuch and other 
works in Talmudic Hebrew and Arabic, — all of which 
unfortunately are lost ; for our knowledge of the dis- 
tinctive principles maintained by him we are thus left 
entirely dependent on the hostile indications of opponents. 
In general we know that he showed great bitterness against 
the Talmud and its upholders (the “ Rabbanites ”) for their 
falsification of the written law by arbitrary additions and 
subtractions, but there is nothing to indicate that he him- 
self had the insight or the fervour by which lie could have 
become the pioneer of any really great reformation in 
religion or morals. The questions in dispute appear to 
have turned entirely on points of very minute detail. 
Several of them related to the regulation of the calendar, 
the new moon, for example, being fixed by the Karaites 
by direct observation, not by astronomical calculation, and , 
the intercalary year also being determined empirically; 
others related to paschal and pontecostal ritual, Ruyh as 
the precise hour for killing the lamb or for burning its 
remains. The differences which affected social life most 
deeply were tlio^e relating to Sabbath observance and the 
forbidden degrees of marriage, the Karaites not. recognizing 
any distinction between relationships of consanguinity and 
those of affinity, whilo in their zeal to avoid all risk of 
infringement of tho sacredness of the day of rest they pro- 
hibited the burning of any light at all in their houses 
from sunset to sunset. Little information as to the 
Karaites can he derived from their liturgies, which are 
comparatively modern ; though differing from those used 
by the Babbinical Jews, they are not characterized by any 
marked divergence .in principle. The controversies as to 
the rule of faith which so deeply divided the Christian 
church in the 16th century gave to this obscure sect an 
illusory and passing importance, the Catholics frequently 
hurling the epithet Kanei, in token of contempt, at the 
Protestants, who in their turn willingly accepted it as 
sufficiently descriptive of their attitude towards Scripture. 
The Karaites never have been numerous ; the present com- 
munity in Jerusalem numbers only about ten families. 
They occur in Constantinople and elsewhere in Turkey, 
but arc chi off y met with in southern Russia, and especially 
in the Crimea, where in 1874 they numbered some 6000, 
chiefly in Eupatoria, Theodosia, and Sebastopol. In the 
Crimea their Historical capital and chief synagogue was 
formerly the “ Jews’ Caf tie ” (Tshufut-Kale), near Bakh- 
chisarai. The place is now deserted ; its cemetery was the 
seat of Firkowitsch’s notorious forgeries (inscriptions of 
1st century), by which he sought to establish a fabulous 
antiquity for his sect. According to Strack (A Firko- 
witsch u. seine Entdechungen , 1876) the oldest tombstones 
do not go back beyond tho 14th century. The modern 
Karaites are generally well spoken of for their Imnesty, 
perseverance, and simple habits of life ; but their euslavo- 
ment to tradition is quite as complete as that of any Tal- 
mudist could possibly be. 

Among the older authorities may be mentioned Morions, Exercit. 
Bill . , lib. ii. ex. 7, 1669; and Triglandius, Diatribe, dr Secla 
Karworum , Set* Gmtz, Grsch. derJudni , especially in vol. v. , 

1860; and Fiirst, Gcsch. dcs KuracrthuMs, 1865. 

KARAKORUM, or Karakoram, a name applied to a, « 
city, a mountain range, and a mountain pass in Central 
Asia. For the range and pass see Kitkn-lun. The 

ancient city or rather camping ground of Karakoram (the 
Caracaron of Marco Polo), was situated near the upper 
course of the Orkhon, a tributary of the Selenga. Founded, 
according to Chinese authority, by Baku, khan of the 
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Uigurs, in the 8th century, it was at the time of Jenghiz 
the chief seat of Togrul Wang, Marco Polo’s Prester John, 
and under Jenghiz’s successor Okkodai it became what it 
continued to be till 1256, the capital of the Mongolian 
power. It was visited by Carpini (1246) and Rubruquis 
(1253). Some ruins of earthworks are still to be traced. 

S<»h Rcimisat, licch. sur la ville dc Karakorum ; Yule, Marco 
polo ; Geoff ra/)hu:al Magazine , 1874. 

KARAMZIN, Nikolai Mikhailovich (1765-1826), 
Russian historian, critic, novelist, and poet, was born at 
the village of Mikhailovka, in the government of Oren- 
burg, and not at Simbirsk as many of his English and Ger- 
man biographers incorrectly state, on the 1st of December 
(old style) 17G5. His father, an officer in the Russian 
army, of Tartar extraction, was anxious that his son 
should follow his own profession. The idea was not, how- 
ever, •persevered in, and the future author was sent to 
Moscow to study under Professor Schaden, whence ho after- 
wards removed to St Petersburg, where he mado the 
• acquaintance of DmitriefF, a Russian poet of some merit, 
ana occupied himself with translating essays by foreign 
writers into his native language. After residing some time 
at vSt Petersburg, he went to Simbirsk, where he lived in 
retirement till induced by a friend to revisit Moscow'. 
There, finding himself in the midst of the society of learned 
men, he again betook himself to literary work. In 1789 
ho resolved to travel, and visited Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, and England. On his return lie published his Letters 
of a Russia??, Traveller , W'hich met with great success. They 
are elegantly written, and show the feeling of a poet for 
the scenery of the countries through which he passed, but 
to many readers of the present day they wall appear insipidly 
sentimental. These letters were first printed in the Moscow 
Journal , but were afterwards collected and issued in 6 vols. 
(1797-1801). In tho samo periodical Karamzin also pub- 
lished translations of some of the tales of Marmontel, 
whoso sickly elegance was then in fashion, and some of his 
own original stories, among which may be mentioned Poor 
Liza and Natalia the Boyar s Daughter. To judge by the 
cheap editions which are continually appearing, these tales 
still find readers in Russia. The best of them is Marfa 
the Posadnitza of Novgorod, but all are more or less dis- 
figured by the sentimentalism already referred to. In 1794 
and 1795 Karamsin abandoned his literary journal, and 
published a miscellany in two volumes, entitled Aglaia , in 
which appeared, among other things, “ The Island of 
Bornholm” and “Ilia Mourometz,” a story based upon the 
adventures of the well known hero of many a Russian 
legend. In 1797-99 he issued another miscellany or 
poetical almanac, The A o? tides, in conjunction w T ith Der- 
di&vin and DmitriefF. In 1798 he compiled the Pantheon , 
i collection of pieces from the works of the most celebrated 
authors® ancient and modern, translated into Russian, 
flany of his lighter productions were subsequently printed 
by him in a volume entitled My Trifles. In 1802 and 
1803 ’Karamzin edited the journal The European Mes- 
senger. It was not till after the publication of this work 
that he realized where his strength lay, and commenced his 
History of the Russian Empire. In order to accomplish the 
task, he secluded himsolf for some years; and, on the cause 
Df his retirement becoming known to the emperor Alexander, 
Karamzin was fnvited to Tver, wdiere lie read to the em- 
peror the first eight volumes of his history. In 1 8 1 G he 
removed to St Petersburg, where he spent the happiest 
days of his life, enjoying the favour of Alexander, arid sul)- 
mitting to him the sheets of his great work, which the 
smperor read over with him in the gardens of the palace 
of Tzarskoe Selo. He did not, however, live to carry his 
work further than the eleventh volume, terminating it at 
the accession of Michael Romanoff in 1613. In 1825 the 
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health of Karamzin began to decline, and the emperor 
Nicholas, who had succeeded to the throne in that yean 
and continued the favours which his brother had bestowed 
on the historian, ordered a frigate to be got ready, that he 
might visit a warmer climate to recruit his failing powers. 
It was, however, too late ; on the 22d of May (old style) 
1826, Karamzin died in the Taurida palace. A monument 
was erected to his memory at Simbirsk in the year 1845. 

As an historian Karamsin lias deservedly u very high reputation. 
Till th« appearance of his work litlh* had been done in this direction 
in Russia. The preceding attempt of Tatistehell was merely a rough 
sketch, inelegant in style, and without the true spirit of criticism. 
Karamzin was most industrious in accumulating materials, and the 
notes to his volumes an* mines of curious information. The style 
of his history is elegant and 11 owing, modelled rather upon the 
easy sentences of the French prose writers than tin* long periodical 
paragraphs of the old Slavonic school. Perhaps Karamzin may 
justly be censuied for the false gloss and loinnntic air thrown over 
the early Russian annals, concealing tin* coarseness and cmelty of 
the native manners ; in this respect he reminds us of Sir Walter 
Scott, whose writings were at this time creating a great sensation 
throughout Europe, and probably had their influence upon our 
author. Karamzin appears openly us the panegyrist of the auto- 
cracy ; indeed, his work has been styled the “Epic ot Despotism.” 
lie does not hesitate to avow his admiration of Ivan the Terrible, 
and considers him and his grandfather Ivan III. as the builders 
up of Russian greatness, a glory which in Ins eailier writings, per- 
haps at that time more under the influence of Western ideas, lie 
had assigned to Peter the Great. In the ballle-pieccs (eg., tho 
description of the field of Koulikovo, the taking of Kazan, &e.) we 
find considerable powers <rf description ; and the characters of many 
of the chief personages in the Russian annals are drawn in him and 
bold lines. The study of ethnology and historical criticism lias, 
advanced so much since the days of Karamzin that some of his work 
lias necessarily become obsolete, but if will always be lead with 
pleasure and advantage. No translation into English of this opus 
\ magnum has appeared, although even modern Gicek boasts iter 
version. Of the French translation by MM. Saint Thomas and 
Jauflret Karamzin himself had a mean opinion ; he declared that 
the average number of mistakes in eaeli of the many \olunics was 
two hundred. As a critic Karamzin was of great service to bis 
country ; in fact lie may be regarded as the founder of the review 
and essay' (in the Western style) among the Russians. He had read 
extensively, and modelled himself upon Addison and others of 
our best writers. As a novelist and writer of tales he imitated the 
sentimental school then in vogue throughout Europe. As a poet 
he occupies a suboidinate place, hut his productions are above- 
mediocrity. Many of his lyrics are graceful and melodious, and* 
the sentiments expressed are those of a benevolent and healthy- 
minded man. The little poem entitled The Grave deserves special 
mention. 

KARASU-BAZAR, a town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Taurida, near the rivers Tunas and Karasu, in 
45° 3' N. lat. and 34° 26' E. long., 27 miles from Sim- 
pheropol on the road to Theodosiu. The site is low, but 
it is surrounded by hills, one of which, the Ak-Kayn 
or White Rock, not only affords protection from the north 
wind, but so reflects the sunshine upon the town that it 
enjoys a much milder climate than the surrounding region. 
The dirty streets full of petty traders, the gloomy bazaar 
with its multitude of small shops, the market squares, 
the blind alleys, the little gates in the dead court-yard 
walls, all givo the place the stamp of a Tartar or Turkish 
town, and remind the visitor that here was after 1763 
the seat of the Crimean khans. In 1861 there weu 
twenty-four mosques, but several have fallen into decay ; 
in one of them is the tomb of Yakubaga-Ruclzvitch, the 
founder of the well-known Crimean family. Of the nume- 
rous caravanserais, the Tash-Kban is the most notable? 
— a strong half-fortified building erected in 1656. Placed 
on the high road between Sim pheropol and Kertch, and in 
the midst of a country rich in corn-land, vineyards, and 
gardens, Karasu-Bazar used to be a chief seat of commer- 
cial activity in the Crimea ; but it is gradually declining 
in importance. The population consists of Armenians, 
Greeks, Jews, Tartars, nnd (in smaller numbers) Russians, 
The bulk of the trade is in the iiand3 of the Armenians, 
and they are also the owners of the great proportion of 
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the buildings in the town. About 2000 of the Jews are 
what are known as Krimtchaks, or sometimes as Con- 
etantinopolitan Jews. From the ordinary “rabbinical 
Jews *’ of Russia they differ by wearing the Tartar costume 
and by the use of the Tartar tongue, instead of the 
German jargon. They are engaged in making leather, 
Tantar knives, Tartar embroidery, and similar articles. The 
population of Karasu-Bazar is given by the St Petersburg 
Calendar for 1874 as 14,397. Round about the town 
lie cemeteries of unusual extent. 

By Thunman and others Karasu-Bazar has been identified with 
the Greek town of Mauron-Kastron, but Professor Bruhn thinks 
that, as there has never apparently been any fortress at Karasu-Bazar, 
the site of the “Black Castle” is more probably at Mangup-Kale. 
The caves of Akkaya, however, give evidence of early occupation of 
the spot. When in 1736 Khan Feta Ghirei was driven by the 
Russians from Bakhchisarai he settled at Karasu-Bazar, but next 
year the town was captured, plundered, and burned by General 
Douglas. In 1784 it was the temporary seat of the Russian adminis- 
tration of the Crimea. 

KARATCHEFF, a town of Russia, in the government 

Orel, near the river Snezheti, 59 miles north-west from 
. "Qoel on the railway to Smolensk. The population is given 
? vjji rf&e St Petersburg Calendar for 1874 at 10,023. A 
-yearly fair is held in the adjoining village of Berezlika, and 
a good trade is carried on in agricultural produce, as well 
as in the oil, wax candles, ropes, die., furnished by the local 
> industry. 

Karatcheff is mentioned as early as 1146. In the 17th century 
; .dt was one of the frontier or “ watch ” towns of Russia towards the 
* Crimea, and sent out its ftcouts as far as Kursk. About half the 
, inhabitants perished of the plague in 1654. Only since 1778 has 
the town been at the head of a district in Orel ; it formerly 
» belonged to the governments of Kiefl* (1708) and Bielgorod (1732). 

KARATEGIN, a couutry of Central Asia, now subject 
i to Bokhara, consisting of a highland district between the 
HisBar and the Darwaz chains. It is bounded on the N. by 
*tlie Russian province of Ferghana (Khokand), on the E. by 
Kashgar, on the S. by independent Darwaz, and on the W. 
by Hissar and other Bokharian provinces. The plateau ib 
traversed by the Surkhab or Kyzyl »Su, a right-hand tribu- 
tary of the Oxus, which rises in the Alai mountains, and 
for the first 132 miles of its course “runs through gorges 
/$& extreme wildness. 0 Below the hamlet of Khantia-hota 
(according to Abramof), the valley widens considerably, 

. and at Sar-i-pul, the only point where it is crossed by a 
bridge, the river has a depth of 7 feet. With the neigh- 
■ -bouring landB Karategin has no communication except 
during summer, that is, from May to September. The 
winter climate is extremely severe even in the more popu- 
lous districts ; the snow begins to fall in October, and it is 
May before it disappears. During the warmer months, how- 
ever, the mountain Bides are richly clothed with the foliage 
of maple, mountain ash, apple, pear, and walnut trees ; the 
w . orchards furnish, not only apples and pears, but peaches, 
^cherries, mulberries, and apricots ; and the farmers grow so 
yiauch eorn that the surplus is a regular article of export to 
^the neighbouring states. Every householder has a portion 
*)f the soil which he can call his own ; but if he leave it 
/allow for more than three years in succession, he runs the 
risk of having it confiscated by the Government. Some 
proprietors possess as much as from 300 to 500 acres, and 
keep from ten to twelve yoke of work oxen and from six 
to twelve labourer* The necessity of storing fodder to last 
/or five months tends to keep low the number of domestic 
^cattle. Both cattle and horses are of a small and hardy 
breed. The wild animals — bears, wolves, foxes, jackals, 
Jynxes, martens, otters, Ac. — are of no small economic im- 
portance ; but the hunters and trappers are obliged to sell 
their pelts to the Government at half the market price, 
plough woollen cloth and mohair are woven by the natives 
during their long winter j and they make excellent fire- 


arms and other weapons. Trade is still carried on by 
barter, there being neither coinage nor fixed market-place 
in the country. Foreign wares — iron, cotton, silk, combs, 
mirrors, soap, Ac. — are introduced by merchants from 
Kashgar and Hissar, who receive in exchange mainly cattle, 
hides, and skins. Gold, however, is found in various 
places, more particularly at Sarym Saly (according to 
Abramof) ; and there are salt-pits in the mountains near 
Langar-sha. The chief town, Harm or Gharm, is a place 
of some eight hundred houses (Arandarenko says three 
hundred and forty) situated fin a hill on the right bank of 
the Surkhab. With the exception of about five thousand 
tents of nomadizing Kirghiz, the inhabitants of Kara- 
tegin are understood to be Galtchas— by some identified 
with, by others distinguished from the Tadjiks. They 
speak a Persian dialect and profess the Mohammedan faith- 
Schuyler, who met with some of them at Khokand, de- 
scribes the Karateginese as swarthy, thickset, good-natured 
fellows, who, gathered in a circle, would after prayers and 
supper tell tale after tale and legend after legend till they 
dropped off to sleep. It is calculated that the settled popu- 
lation of Karategin may amount to about 382,000 efbuls, 
the number of households being 36,672, distributed among 
four hundred settlements. 

Kurategin has' hardly been touched by European exploration 
(the first expedition was that of Oshanin in 1878) ; and of its his- 
tory almost nothing 1 is known. The native princes or shahs, who 
claimed to be descended from Alexander the Great, were till 1868 
practically independent, and kept up a considerable decree of 
state. Their allegiance was indeed claimed in &n ineffective way 
by Khokand, but eventually Bokhara took advantage of intestine 
feuds to securo their real submission. Some geographers (Kiepert, 
for example) have been disposed to recognize in Karategin the 
Pareetaccni of Alexander's historians, and Colonel Yule has con- 
jeclurallv identified it with the Holumo (Garma ?) of Hwen Tsang. 

See Abramof in Journ. Roy. Oeoyr. Soc ., 1871 ; Arandurenkas 
paper in the Russische' lievuc, epitomized in Das Auslavd, 1878; 
and letters from Oshanin in Globus , 1878. See also Colonel Yule’s 
essay prefixed to Wood’s Journey to the Source of the River Oxus , 
1872. 

KARAULI, or Kkrowly, a native state in Rfijputana, 
India, lying between 26° 3' and 26° 49' N. lat., and 
between 76° 35' and 77° 26' E. long. It is entirely 
surrounded by neighbouring states, and has an area of 
about 1260 miles, and an estimated population of 140,000. 
Almost the entire territory is composed of hills and broken 
ground, but there are no lofty peaks, the highest having 
an elevation of less than 1400 feet above sea-level. The 
Chambal river flows along the south-east boundary of 
the state. Iron ore and building stone comprise the 
mineral resources of Kai%uli. The prevailing agricultural 
products are bdfra and jodr, which form the staple food 
of the people. The only manufactures consist of a little 
weaving, dyeing, wood-turning, and stone-cutting. The 
principal imports are piece goods, salt, sugar, eottfon, buf- 
faloes, and bullocks ; the exports rice and goats. The 
Br&hmans form the most numerous class of the population. 
The Minas, who come next, make up the bulk of the* culti- 
vating class. The RAjputs, although numerically few, con- 
stitute the most important section. These belong almost 
entirely to the Jadu clan; they make good soldiers, but 
are indifferent agriculturists. The feudal aristocracy of 
the state consists entirely of Jadu thakurs connected 
with the ruling house. They pay a trioute in lieu of 
constant military service, but iu case of emergency or on 
occasions of state display they are bound to attend on the • 
chief with their retainers. The mahdntjA is the head of the 
clan, which claims descent from Krishna. 

Karauli, or Kebowly, the capital of the above state, 
is situated in 26° 30' N. lat and 77° 4' E. long. The 
town, which is fortified, is surrounded by a wall of sand- 
stone, and is also protected on the north and east by deep 
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winding ravines. The streets are narrow and irregular, 
and almost impassable for wheeled conveyances ; there are, 
however, many costly houses and handsome temples, the 
sole building material being sandstone. The population is 
estimated at 28 , 000 . 

KARCZAG, or Kardszag, a corporate town of Hungary, 
and formerly the capital of the district of Great Cumania 
(now included in the county of Jasz-Nagy-Kun-Szolnok), 
ljes about 88 miles east-south-east of Budapest, with which 
city it is connected by railway, in 47° 19' N. lat., 20° 56' 
E long. Karczug is a large straggling town, and contains 
Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, and Protestant churches, 
royal and magisterial courts of law, and tax and post 
offices. The soil of the surrounding country is exceedingly 
humid and fertile, and enormous quantities of melons, 
fruit, grapes, wheat, maize, rape-seed, and mangcorn are 
growu. # In the more marshy places water-fowl and 
tortoises are caught in large numbers. Population in 
1880, 15,962, almost exclusively Magyars. 

KARIKAL, a French town and settlement in India, 
situated on the south-east coast, within the limitB of Tanjore 
district, 10° 55' 10" N. lat., 79° 52' E. long., with an area 
of 52 square miles, and a population of 92,516. The site 
was purchased by the French from the Tanjore rdjd in 1738. 
It was captured by the English in 1760, restored in 17G5, 
again taken in 1768, aud finally restored in 1816. It 
formed the base of Lally’s operations against Tanjore. The 
town is neatly built on one of the mouths of the Kaveri 
(Cauvery), and carries on a brisk trade with Ceylon, 
Europe, and the French colonies, exporting rice, and 
importing chiefly European articles and timber. A chef 
de radininistration, subordinate to the government at 
Pondicherri, is in charge of the settlement. 

KARMATHIANS. See Araiua, vol. ii. p. 259, and 
Mohammedanism. 

KARNAK. See Architecture, vol. ii. p. 390, and 
Egypt, vol. vii. p. 777. 

KARNAL, a district in the lieutenant-governorship of 
the Punjab, India, lying between 29° 9' and 30° 11' N. 
lat, and between 76° 13' and 77° 15' 30" E. long., bounded 
on the N. by Umballa (Ambala) and the PatiAla state, 
W. by PatiAla and Jlnd states and by RohtAk district, S. 
by Delhi district, and E. by the Jumna river. The area 
is 2351 square miles. Karn&l forms a portion of the low 
dividing ridge which separates the watersheds of the Indus 
and the Jumna. The district falls naturally into two 
divisions — the bdngar , or upland plain, and the khddar, or 
► low-lying land, which skirts the valley of the great river. 
The banks of the larger streams areifringed with magnificent 
forest trees, and groves of mangoes mark the neighbourhood 
of every temple or homestead. Irrigation is afforded by 
the western Jumna canal As a whole, Karn&l is better 
supplied* with trees than most of the plain country of 
tfie Punjab. The Jumna itself here presents the usual 
characteristics of the upper part of its course. Sandbanks 
shift from one side to the other of the main channel, and 
from time to time the whole stream suddenly changes its 
bed, transferring half a dozen villages together from Muzaf- 
faraagar to Karndl, or vice versa. The district is famous 
for its sport. 

The population in 1868 amounted to 610,927 (380,763 males and 
280,164 females)— Hlindiie, 356,805; Mohammedans, 151,723; and 
“ others, ” 93,604. Jilts numbered 74,840, representing the chief 
• agricultural element ; Brdhraans, 52,896, most of them engaged in 
mlage ; Rajputs, 47,860, chiefly Mohammedans ; Chamdrs, the land- 
less labouring class, 87,053 ; pastoral Gujars, 20,857, about one-third 
of them Mohammedans. Five towns have a population exceeding 
5000, viz., Karndl, 27,022; Pdnipat, 25,276; KAithsl, 14,940; Sewan, 
6206; and Kunjpurah, 5168. The area under cultivation is 645,120 
serfs, the uncultivated area 860,800 acres, of which 678,027 are 
oulti mble. The principal spring crop is wheat ; the an turn n harvest 
eoomt& of lioe, cotton, and «ng«*-cane, besides millets Me pulses 


for home consumption. The growth of the more lucrative crops 
is on the increase. Grain and raw materials are exported to 
Umballa, Hissar, and Delhi,— the return trade consisting of Euro- 
pean piece goods, salt, and refined sugar. A considerable quantity 
of cotton is woven for local use. Sal-ammoniac is obtained from 
the clay of Kaithal and Gula takstls to the value of £3460 per 
annum. Karndl town has a few blanket factories, and ornamental 
glass-ware is made at Pdnipat. The Grand Trunk Road connects 
Karndl with Delhi and Umballa. The district is administered* by 
a deputy commissioner. In 1872-73 the revenue was £78,847, 
of which £67,048 was derived from the land ; and education was 
afforded by 99 schools, with 2541 pupils. 

No district of India can boast of a more ancient histoiy than 
I^arndl, as almost every town or stream is connected with the 
legends of the Mahdbhdrala. The city of Karndl itself is said to 
owe its foundation to Rdjd Kama, the mythical champion of the 
Kauravas in the great war which forms the theme of tne national 
epic. Pdnipat, in tho south of the district, is said to have l>een 
one of the pledges demanded from Duryodhana by Yudisthiraasths 
price of peace in that famous conflict. In historical times tha 
plains of Pdnipat have three times proved the theatre of battles 
which decided the fate of Upper India. It wus here that Ibrdliim 
Lodi and his vast host were defeated in 1526 by the veteran army 
of Baber ; in 1556 Akbur reasserted tho claims of his family on the 
same battlefield against the Hindu general of the house of Sher 
Shdh, which had driven the heirs of Baber from the throne for a 
brief interval ; and at Pdnipat too, on the 7th of January 1761, the 
Murhattd confederation was defeated by Ahmed Shdh Durdnf. 
During the troublous period which ensued, the Sikhs managed to 
introduce themselves, and in 1767 one of their chieftains, Desu 
Sinh, appropriated the fort of ICdithal, which had been built during 
the reign ,ot Akbar. His descendants, the Bhdis of Kdithal, were 
reckoned amongst the most important cis-Sutloj princes. Different 

1 )ortions of this district have lapsed from time to time into the- 
lands of tho British. The towns are not generally in a flourishing: 
condition, but the district possesses considerable commerce and 
great agricultural resources. 

KaknAl, a municipal town, the headquarters of the* 
above district, 29° 42' 17" N. lat., 77° 1' 45" E. long.* 
with a population in 1868 of 27,022. The civil station 
stretches to the west of the town. The Government main- 
tains a large stud farm. There is a brisk trade with Delhi 
and Umballa; country cloth is manufactured for local 
consumption, and blankets for export, the latter trade em- 
ploying about one hundred looms. 

KARNllL, a district in Madras, India, bounded on the 
N. by the Tungabhadra and Kistna rivere and by Kistna 
district, S. by Cuddapah and Bellary, E. by Nellore and 
Kistna, and W. by Bellary, lies between 14° 54' and 16° 
14' N. lat., and between 77° 46' and 79° 15' E. long. r 
with an area of 7151 square miles. 

Two long mountain ranges, the Nallamalais and the 
Yellamalais, extend in parallel lines, north and south, 
through the centre of the district. The principal height® 
of the Nallamalui range are Biranikonda (3149 feet), 
Gundlabrdhmeswaram (3055 feet), and Durugapukonda. 
(3086 feet). The Yellamalai is a low range, generally 
fiat topped with scarped sides ; tho highest point is about 
2000 feet. Several low ridges run parallel to the 
Nallamalais, broken here and there by gorges, through 
which mountain streams take their course. Several of 
these gaps were dammed across under native rule, and 
tanks formed for purposes of cultivation. One of these' 
is the magnificent Cumbum Tank, closed in by a dam 
across the Gundlakamma river. It covers an area of nearly 
15 square miles. The principal *tvers are the Tun- 
gabhadra and Kistna, which bound the district on the 
north. When in flood, the Tungabhadra averages 900 
yards broad and 15 feet deep. In 1860 an anicut or 
weir was built across the river at Sunkesala, 18 miles 
above Karntil town, and a canal dug for irrigation and 
navigation. The Kistna flows here chiefly through un- 
inhabited jungles, sometimes in long smooth reac h es , 
with intervening shingly rapids. The BhavanAai rises 
on the Nallamalais, and falls into the Kistna at Sun* 
gameswaram, a place of pilgrimage. Below their junc- 
tion is a whirlpool which is regarded as holy by the 
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native pilgrims. There are three recognized forest divi- 
sions in the district — the Nallamalai, the Vellikonda, 
4nd the Yeliamalai. The first two are conserved by the 
forest department. The chief timber-trees are teak and 
ytpi . In the northern parts, where the jungle is poor, 
there are extensive level grassy lands, which afford pasture 
to c numerous herds of cattle. The jungle products consist 
of gall-nuts, honey, wax, tamarinds, stick-lac, and bamboo 
rica Tigers are numerous in the Nallamalais, and commit 
great havoc among the herds of cattle pastured in the 
jangles. The other animals iucludo cheetahs, wolves, 
iiysenas, foxes, bears, spotted deer, wild goats, several 
varieties of antelopes, bison, porcupines, and pigs. 

The population in 1871 numbered 914,432, of whom 819,453 
were Hindus, 60,579 Mohammedans, and about 3844 Christians, 
•chiefly Roman Catholics, whose principal station is at Polur. The 
Catholics originally belonged to the Kapu casto, and their conver- 
sion to Christianity has not made any material change in their 
manners and customs. They eat and drink with Hindus, and in 
several cases intermarry with them. The Protestant converts are 
.almost entirely low-caste natives in rural tracts. The wild tribes 
or Chenchus live on the Nallamalais in small communities called 
g udems. Each gudem includes several tribes, and lias a jiortion of 
the hills allotted to it by eommon consent. The Chonclius are 
unwilling to cultivate, but are sometimes employed by the villagers 
in the plains to watch their fields during the harvest, and some of 
them are employed as road watchmen. During the hill festival 
they collect fees from pilgrims. Some of them also enjoy free 
lauds for guarding the jungles. „Tlie principal towns are lvarnul 
<populatioji in 1871, 26,579), Nandial (9378), Cumbum (7137), 
Giidur (6825), Meddikera (8686), Kodumur (6064), and Paikali 
<6076). 

The chief crops are rice, wheat, and other cereals, gram, cotton, 
tobacco, indigo, sugar-cano, betel, chillies, &c. The stuple of the 
district is cholam (Sorghum, vulgarc). The total area under cultiva- 
tion in 1877 was 2,089,689 acres, area uncultivated but capable of 
cultivation 1,017,389 acres, and uncultivable waste 1,396,602 acres. 
There is not much waste land in the plains, but there is a good 
deal in the Nallamaluis, which was cultivated in ancient times, but 
is now overgrown with jungle. The main canal of the Madrus 
Irrigation Company, intended for both irrigation and navigation, 
runs 142 miles within Karndl ; the extent actually irrigated in 
1875-76 was 10,479 acres. Both Rarnul and the neighbouring 
district of Bellary sutler from droughts at periodic intervals ; and, 
the mass of tho population being small landowners, with no reserve 
capital, the failure of a Ringb* monsoon involves general distress; 
1804, 1810, 1824, 1833, 1864, 1866, and 1870 were all years of 
drought and consequent scarcity. In the famine of 1876-77 nearly 
*600,000 was spent on relief works, yet the number of deaths 
recorded from 1st October 1876 to 30th June 1877 was 48,000, as 
compared with 19,974 in tho corresponding period of the previous 
year. The chief manufacture in Karnul is weaving. Iron is worked 
at the foot of the Nallamalais. Of late years this industry has 
greatly diminished, native iron being superseded for agricultural 
implements by imported iron. Diamond mines have been worked 
from early times in the quartzite beds of the Yeliamalai hills, which 
are now rented out by Government for about £20 a year. Quarry- 
ing stones is an important industry. Indigo and sugar are also 
manufactured. Weekly markets are held in most of the towns and 
important villages. There is little or no export of grain. Salt is 
imported from the eastern coast, hut earth salt is largely manu- 
factured. Cotton, indigo, tobacco, and hides, with cotton carpets 
and cotton cloth, are the chief exports. European piece goods, 
areoa-nut, cocoa-nut, and various dry condiments required for 
native households are the chief imports . The total net revenue of 
the district in 1870-71 was £196,468, the total civil expenditure 
*40,998 ; the land revenue was £136,929. Education is backward, 
6nly 4 per cent of the population in 1871 being returned as able 
to read and write. In 1876 there were altogether 263 schools, with 
5781 pupils. The climate is on the whole healthy. The prevailing 
winds are west and north-east, and the mean temperature is about 
85° Fahr. The total annual rainfall is about 35 inches. In the 
villages along the foot of the Nallamalais, a severe type of fever 
prevails, accompanied by enlargement of the spleen. 

Karnul, tne headquarters of the above district, in 
15® 49' 68" N. lat and 78° 5' 29” E. long., had a popu- 
lation in 1871 of 25,579. It is a hot unpleasant town, 
built on tacky soil at the junction of the Hindri and 
Tungabhadra rivers. The old Hindu fort was levelled in 
1865, with tba exception of one of the gates, which was 
preserved as a specimen of ancient architecture, and in 
some measure restored. In the famine of 1877-78 Karnfil 


and the surrounding country suffered terribly, owing to 
their isolated position. The nearest railway station is 
Gooty, 80 miles distant ; and it was only by extraordinary 
efforts that food was conveyed to the town. The popula- 
tion is half Hindu and half Moslem, this unusual propor- 
tion marking the long rule of the Path&n naw&bs. 

KARS, a fortified town of Armenia, formerly at the 
head of a saudjak in the Turkish vilayet of Erzeroum, 
but since 1878 the centre of a territory attached to tlje 
Russian governor-generalship of the Caucasus. It is 
situated in 40° 36' 52” N. lat. and 43° 5' 76” E. long., 
30 miles south-west of Alexandropol (Gumri) and 130 
miles north-east of Erzeroum, on the eastern end of a 
spur of the Soghanli Dagh, the site of the t6wn proper 
being cut off from the rest of the range by the Kars Tchai, 
a sub-tributary of the Araxes. There are three considerable 
suburbs — Orta Kapi to the south, Bairam Pasha to tjjre east, 
and Timur Pasha on the western side of the river. To the 
south-eastward opens up a vaBt plain. Owing to the 
bareness of the dark basalt hills, and the sombre colour of • 
the buildings, a touch of melancholy mingles with* the 
picturesqueuess of the view. At the north-west corner of 
the town, overhanging the river, rises the ancient citadel 
(the Itch Kuleh of the Turks), which in earlier times was 
a strong military post, but is now of almost no moment in 
a regular siege, being commanded completely by several of 
the surrounding eminences. The value of the position 
depends on the line of forts, and even this is greatly 
diminished by the fact that they are disposed in a circuit 
iof about 10 miles round the town. Of chief importance 
are the works on the Kara Dagh heights to the north-east 
and the line on ihe heights above the left bank of the river. 
Tho population of Kars was at one time estimated at 
40,000 ; but, according to Baron von Seidlitz, it had in 
1878 only 8G72 inhabitants (including 7330 Turks, 1191 
Armeniaus, 138 Greeks). 

Though during the 9tli and 10tli centuries the seat of an inde- 
pendent Armenian principality, Kars has nothing to boast of beyond 
its military fame. The citadel, it would appear, was built by 
Amurath 111. during the w r ar with Persia, in tho close of the 16th 
century. It was strong enough to stand a siege by Nadir Shah in 
1731, and in 1807 it successfully resisted the Russians. After a 
brave defence it surrendered on 23d Juno 1828 to the Russian 
general Paskievitch, 11,000 men becoming prisoners of war. 
During me Crimean war the Turkish garrison, guided and stimu- 
lated by General Williams (afterwards knighted as Sir W. Fenwick 
Williams of Kars) and other foreign officers, kept the Russians 
gallantly at bay during a protracted siece ; but, alter the garrison 
had been devastated by cholera, and food had utterly failed, nothing 
was left but to capitulate (November 1855). The fortress was 
again stormed by the Russians in the war of 1877-78. 

See Kmety, The Defence of jArs, I860, translated from the German; Lake, 
Kart and our Captivity in Jlustia , 1850, ami Narrative of the Defence of Kart, 
1857; Dr Sandwith, The Siege of Kart , 1856; C. B. Norman, Armenia and the 
Campaign of 1877, 1878 ; Greene, Haitian Army and Ut Campaign* in Turkey, 
1879. 

KARSHI, an important town of Central Asia, the 
centre of a begship dependent on Bokhara. It is situated 
about 85 miles south-south-west of Samarkand, in a vast 
plain at the junction of two of the main confluents of 
the Kashkadarya, a river which, though fed by numer- 
ous mountain streams, soon loses itself in the sands. It 
is a large and Btraggling place, with a circuit of 5 miles, 
and the population within the walls amounts to 25,000. 
There are three colleges, with accommodation for upwards 
of three hundred studeuta The Biki ftosque is a fine 
building inlaid with blue and white tilea All the ordinary 
houses are built of clay, but they are often two stories high. 
Along the river stretches a fine public promenade sheltered 
by clumps of poplara Round the town lie gardens and 
fields watered from wella Poppies and tobacco are both 
largely grown, the tobacco being deemed the beat .in 
Central Asia. There is also a considerable trade in grain ; 
but the commercial nmnnerir.v of Kunhi ifl mflinlv rivm ta 
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ike fact that it is a meeting point for the roads from 
Samarkand, Bokhara, Hissar, Balkh, and Maimene, and 
serves as the mercantile centre for the surrounding steppes, 
the) market where horses are obtained for the caravans, and 
where the Turkomans and Uzbegs dispose of the products 
of their camps (carpets, seats, <kc.)> The knives and weapons 
manufactured in Karshi are known as far as Persia and 
Arabia, and its coppersmiths turn out excellent work. 

t KARWAR, or Oabwar, the chief town and headquarters 
station of North K&nara district, Bombay, 50 miles south- 
east of Goa, 14° 50' N. lat., 74° 14' E. long. It was once 
an important place of commerce ; the East India Company 
had a factory there in the year 1663. It is the only safe 
harbour all the year round between Bombay and Cochin. 
In the bay is a cluster of islets called the Oyster Rocks, 
on the largest of which is a lighthouse. There are two 
small6^ islands in the bay, which afford good shelter to 
native craft and small vessels during the strong north-west 
winds that prevail from February to April. The average 
• aniyial value of the imports at KArwiir port during the 
five years ending 1873-74 was £244,469, of the exports 
J£3 10,884. Population in 1872, 13,263. 

KASAN. See Kazan. 

KASANLIK, or Kezanlyk, a town of Itoumelia, in 
the vilayet of Adrianople, is situated at the foot of the 
Balkans, about 5 miles south of the Shipka Pass, in a 
highly fertile plain watered by the Tundja and its nume- 
rous tributaries. Throughout the plain there are exten- 
sive fields of roses grown for the manufacture of attar of 
roses, which is exported largely to western Europe. Maize 
is also grown ; and cattle and sheep are reared in consider- 
able numbers. The town is surrounded by valuable woods 
of walnut trees. The Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 
has done serious injury to the prosperity of the whole 
region, and has told on the production of attar of roses, 
which formerly was estimated at about 200 gallons for 
the Kasanlik district. The population is variously esti- 
mated at from 10,000 to 12,000. Two-thirds of these are 
Bulgarians and Christians ; the remainder are Turks. 

KASCHAU (Hung., Ka&8a\ Lat., Cassovia ), an ancient 
royal free town, and capital of the cis-Tisian county of 
Abauj, Hungary, is pleasantly situated on the right bank 
of the Hern&d, in a valley surrounded by sloping vineyards, 
about 130 miles north-east from Budapest, with which city, 
as also with Cracow, Lemberg, and other centres, it is 
connected by railway, 48° 42' N. lat, 21° 17' E. long. 
Kaschau is the see of a Roman Catholic bishop suffragan 
of Eger (Erlau), the headquarters of the general adminis- 
tration for the county, and has rof al and magisterial courts 
Of law, as well as boards of assay, finance, and postal 
direction, and the supervision of the tobacco manufacture. 
Kaschau is one of the best built towns in Hungary, and 
qpnsist# of Hie inner town, intersected by the Csermel, 
Vbich forms an island and is crossed by several bridges, 
ind three suburbs (upper, middle, and lower) approached 

a broad glacia The most remarkable edifice, considered 
ine grandest masterpiece of architectural skill in Hungary, 
is the cathedral of St Elizabeth, situated in the great 


square, and built in a faultless Gothic style. Commenced 
about 1270 by Stephen V., the structure was continued 
1324-82 by Queen Elizabeth, wife of Charles I., and her 
eon Louis L, # and finished about 1468, in the reign of 
Matthias £ (Corvinus). The interior was transformed in 
the 18th century to the Renaissance style, and restored in 
1859-65. The church of St Michael and the Franciscan 
or Qarrison church date from the 13th century. The 

S iaw academy, founded in 1659, and sanctioned by 
boll of King Leopold L in 1660, has an extensive 
j there are also a museum, a Roman Catholic upper 
gyrootsitftsn and seminary for priests, and other schools 


and benevolent institutions. Kascnau is the oentre of 
the trade for the surrounding counties in wine, gall-nuts, 
salt, and most descriptions of grain, and from its oom» 
meroial importance forms a kind of provincial capital 
About 3 miles north-west of the town are the baths of 
Bankd, with alkaline and ferruginous springs. The popu- 
lation of Kaschau in 1880 amounted to 26,422 (in 1670 
it was 21,742), consisting of Magyars, Germans, Slovaks, 
and Ruthens. The majority are Roman Catholics. 

Kaselmu consisted originally of two villages, Upper and Lower 
Kassa, of which the latter was created a town ana granted special 
privileges by Bela IV. (1235). Under Stephen V. (1270) the two 
separate j>ortions were united, and raised to the rank of a royal 
free town. In 1290 it was surrounded with walls. The subsequent 
history presents a long record of revolts, sieges, and disastrous 
♦conflagrations. In 1430 the plague carried off a great number of 
the inhabitants. In 1458 the right of minting money according 
to the pattern and value of the Buda coinage was granted to the 
municipality by King Matthias I. The bishopric was established 
in 1804. In the revolutionary war of 1848-49 the Hungarians 
were twice defeated before the walls of Kaschau by the Austrians 
under General Schlick, and the town was held successively by the 
Austrians, Hungarians, and Russians. 

KASHGAR, or KAshghar, an important city of eastern 
Turkestan, in 39° 24' 26" N. lat., 76° 6' 47" E. long., 
4043 English feet above the sea-level. It consists of two 
towns, Kuhna Shahr or “ old city/* and Yangi Shahr or 
“new city/’ about 5 miles apart, and separated from 
one another by the Kizil Su, a tributary of the Tarim 
river, which receives and deposits in the distant lake 
Lob Nor the drainage of the vast semi-desert plain 
included between the Kuen-lun, Thian Shan, and Pamir 
mountains. Situated at the junction of routes from 
the valley of the Oxus, from Khokand and Samarkand, 
Almati, Aksu, and Khotan, the last two leading from 
China and India, Kashgar has been noted from very 
early times as a political and commercial centre. Like all 
other cities of Central Asia, it has changed hands repeatedly, 
but its greatest modern prominence is probably due to 
its having formed a few years ago the seat of government 
of the Amir Yakub Beg, surnamed the Atalik Ghazi, who 
established and for a brief period ruled with remarkable 
success a Mohammedan state comprising the chief cities of 
the Tarim basin from Turfan round along the skirt of the 
mountains to Khotan. During his rule both Russian and 
British missions visited Kashgar, and it is chiefly to this 
circumstance that we are indebted for a full and tolerably 
recent knowledge thereof. Kuhna Shahr is a small fortified 
city on high ground overlooking the river Tuman. Its 
walls are lofty and supported by buttress bastiohs with 
loopholed turrets at intervals ; the fortifications, however, 
are but of hard clay, and are much out of repair. The 
city contains about 2500 houses. Beyond the bridge, 
a little w'&y off, are the ruins cf ancient Kashgar, 
which once covered a large extent of country on both 
sides of the Tuman, and the walls of which even now 
are 12 feet wide at the top and twice that in height 
This city — Aski Shahr as it is now called — was destroyed 
in 1514 by Mirza Ababakar on the approach of Sultan 
Said Khan's invading army. About 2 miles to the north 
beyond the river is the shrine of Hazrat Afak, the saint 
king of the country, who died and was buried here in 
1693. It is a handsome mausoleum faced with blue and 
white glazed tiles, standing under the shade of some magni- 
ficent silver poplars. About it Yakub Beg erected a com- 
modious college, mosque, and monastery, the whole being 
surrounded by rich orchards, fruit gardens, and vineyards. 
The Yangi Shahr of Kashgar is, as its name implies, quite 
modern, having been built in 1838. It is of oblong shape 
running north and south, and is entered by a single gate- 
way. The walls are lofty and massive, and topped, by 
turrets, while on each side is a projecting bastion to protect 
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the curtains by a flank fire. The whole is surrounded by 
a deep and wide ditch, which can be filled from the river, 
<at the risk, however, of bringing down the whole structure, 
for the walls are of mud, and stand upon a porous sandy 
soiL In the time of the Chinese, before Yakub Beg’s sway, 
Yangi Shahr held a garrison of six thousand men, and 
was the residence of the amban or governor. Yakub 
erected his or da or palace on the site of the amban ’s 
residence, and two hundred ladies of his harem occupied a 
commodious enclosure hard by. The mixture of the various 
types seen in the markets of Kashgar has struck more 
than one traveller. A square-faced flat-nosed Calmuck, with 
high cheek bones and a ruddy hairless countenance, stands 
next to an Afghan of gigantic proportions, with nut-brown 
complexion, handsome features, and glossy black beard, 
while one’s eye rests next on the fair, full face and Dutch 
built frame of the Andijani, who is jostled in turn by the 
familiar black-skiuned and oily-faced Hindustani Mussul- 
man, the muddy-complexioned opium-smoking Chinaman, 
and the brown-skinned bewhiskered and gentle-looking 
Badakshi, with high full forehead, long arched finely 
carved nose and oval face of the true Aryan stamp. The 
population of Kashgar at the time of the visit of Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s mission in 1873 was about 112,000. 

With the overthrow of the Chinese rule in 1865 the 
manufacturing industries of Kashgar declined, and in the 
case of some of the profitable arts altogether disappeared. 
Silk culture and carpot manufacture have flourished for 
ages at Khotan, and the products always find a ready sale 
at Kashgar. Other manufactures consist of a strong 
coarse cotton cloth called kham (which forms the dress of 
the common people, and for winter wear iB padded with 
cotton and quilted), boots and shoes, saddlery, felts, furs 
and sheep skins made up into cloaks, and various articles 
of domestic use. A curious street sight in Kashgar is pre- 
sented by the hawkers of meat pies, pastry, and sweet- 
meats, which they trundle about on hand-barrows just as 
their counterparts do in Europe ; while the knife-grinder’s 
cart, and the vegetable seller with liis tray or basket on his 
head, recall exactly similar itinerant traders further west. 

The earlioat mention of Kashgar of which we have any authen- 
tic record is during the second period of ascendency of the Han 
dynasty, when the Chinese general Pan-Shan conquered and wrested 
frDm tne hands of th**ir masters the Hiungnu, YiUieii (Khotan), 
8olei (Kashgar), and a group of states in the Tarim basin almost 
i p to the foot of the Tluan Shan mountains. This Impelled in 70 
3 . 0 . , about tho time that the Chinese and Roman empires attained 
their furthest expansion of dominion westward and eastward respec- 
tively, and were separated only by the breadth of the Caspian. 
Kashgar lies in the country which Ptolemy calls Scythia beyond 
the Imaus ; in this he has a Kasia Jic.gio, possibly exhibiting the 
name whence Kashgur is formed. Next ensuos a long epoch of 
obscurity. The Chinese lost their hold over tho western provinces, 
and Ptolemy found no successor to continue his investigations into 
the countries of the far East. In 034 Tai-tsung re-established 
Chinese sway over eastern Turkestan and Sulei (Kashgar), and 
other places were converted into garrison towns. It was shortly 
after this that HwenTsang passed through Kashgar (which he calls 
Kie-sha) on his return journey from India to China. The Buddhist 
religion, then fast decaying in India, was working its way to a new 
growth in China, and contemporaneously the Nestorian Christians 
were establishing bishoprics at Herut, Mery, and Samarkand, whenco 
they subsequently proceeded to Kashgar, and finally to China itself. 
In the 8th century came the Arab invasion from the west, and we 
find Kashgar and Turkestan lending assistance to the reigning 
queen of Bokhara, to enable her to rejiel the enemy. But although 
tne Mohammedan religion from the very commencement sustained 
checks, it nevertheless made its weight felt upon the iude)>endent 
states of Turkestan to the north and oast, and thus acquired a 
steadily growing influence, which, aided as it was through tne chan- 
nels of trade, facilitated the spread of the faith, and brought it into 
serious oollision with the Chinese religion, a struggle which has en- 
dured down to our day, and can by no means be said to be unlikely 
to recur. It was not, however, till the close of the 10th century 
that Islam was established at Kashgar, when a prince of the here- 
ditary family of Bughra Khan became a convert thereto, and on- 
forced it upon his subjects at the point of the sword. After an 


interval, during which the Kara Khitai, a nomad race from t 
north-east under rulers called the Our Khans, became suzerains 
Kashgar, the growing power of Jenghiz Khan began to overspra 
the Kashgar borders. This great conqueror in the space of aixVea 
overran the entire country from Azerbiian on the west to the Indj 
on the east, and from the steppes of Kipchak on the north to Sei 
tan on the south, laying waste and butenering with a ferocity whic 
is said to have left its traces for centuries after. The invasion < 
Jenghiz Khan had given a decided check to tho progress of tl 
Mohammedan creed, but on his death, and during the rule of tl 
Chaghatai Khans, who became converts to that faith, Islam be®> 
to reassert its ascendensy. In 1389-90 Timur the Mughal unde 
took a campaign for the conquest of Moghulistan, ana one of h 
armies ravaged Kashgar, Andijan, and the intervening country 
Moghulistan was at this time under the governorship of Khudadac 
a beneficent and popular ruler, who at a later dat j entertained th 
famous embassy sent from Shall Rukh to the emperor of Chim 
Kashgar next passed through a troublous time, and in 1614, o 
the invasion of the Khan Sultan Said, was destroyed by Mirz 
Ababakar, who with the aid of ten thousand men built the ne' 
fort with massive defences higher up on the banks of thtfc'fumai 
The dynasty of the Chaghatai Khans collapsed in 1572 by the dit 
memberment of the country between rival representatives; and soo 
ufter two jMjwerfui Khoiah factions, the White aud Black Moun 
taineers (^*and Kara Taghluk ), aiose, whose dissensions amtavar 
fares, with the intervention of the Calmucks of Zungaria, fill u] 
the history till 1759, when a Chinese army from Hi invaded th 
country, and, after perpetrating wholesale massacres, finally con 
solidated their authority by settling therein Chinese emigrants 
together with a Manchu garrison. The Chinese had thoughts o 
pushing their conquests towards western Turkestan and Samarkand 
the chiefs of which sent to ask assistance of the Afghan kinj 
Ahmed Shall. This monarch despatched an embassy to Peking t 
demand the restitution of the Mohammedan states of Central Asia, 
but the embassy was not well received, and Ahmed Shah was toi 
much engaged with the Sikhs to attempt to enforce his demand) 
by arms. The Chinese continued to hold Kashgar, with sundr} 
interruptions from Mohammedan revolts, — one of the most serioui 
occurring in 1827, when the territory was invuded and the citj 
taken by Jahanghir Khojah ; Chang-lung, however, the Chinese 
general of Ili, recovered possession of Kashgar and the other revolted 
cities in 1828. A revolt in 1829 under Mohammed Ali Khan and 
Yusuf, brother of Jahanghir, was more successful, aud resulted in tilt 
concession of several important trade privileges to the Moliammedaut 
of the district of Alty Shahr (the “six cities’’), as it was then named. 
Until 1840 the country enioyed peace under the just and liberal 
rule of Zahir-ud-din, the Chinese governor, but in thut year a fresh 
Khojah revolt under Katli Tora led to his making himself master 
of the city, with circumstances of unbridled licence and oppression. 
His reign was, however, brief, for at the end of seventy-five days, on 
tlie approach of the Chinese, he fled back to Khokand amid the 
jeers of the inhabitants. The last of the Khojah revolts (1857) was 
of about equal duration with the previous one, and took place under 
Wali-Khan, a degraded debauchee, and the murderer of the lamented 
traveller Adolf Schlagintweit. The great Tungani revolt, or insur- 
rection of the Chinese Mohammedans, which broke out in 1802 in 
Kausuh, spread rapidly to Zungaria and through the line of towns 
in the Tarim basin. The Tungani troops in Yarkand rose, and 
(10th August 1863) massacred some seven thousand Chinese, while 
the inhabitants of Kashgfu-, rising in their turn against their 
masters, invoked the aid oPSadik Beg, a Kirghiz chief, who was 
reinforced by Buzurg Khan, the heir of Jahanghir, aud Yakub Beg, 
his general, these being despatched at Sadik’s request by the ruler of 
Khokand to raise what troops they could to aid his Alohanimedan 
friends in Kashgar. Sadik Beg soon repented of having asked for 
a Khojah, and eventually marched against Kashgar, which by this 
time had succumbed to Buzurg Khan and Yakub Beg, but was de- 
feated and driven back to Khokand. Buzurg Khan delivered him- 
self up to indolence and debauchery, but Yakub Beg, with singular 
energy and perseverance, made himself master of Yangi Shahr, Yangi- 
Hissur, Yarkand, and other towns, and eventually became sole master 
of the country, Buzurg Khan proving himself totally unfitted for 
the post of ruler. Kashgar ana the other cities of the Tarim basin 
remained under Yakub Beg’s rule until 1877, when Ihe Chinese 
regained possession of their ancient dominions after a campaign 
which, originally organized years before, and conducted in the 
most leisurely fashion, was characteristic of the measured tenacity 
and resolution with which this nation follow up a settled policy. 
Since the reoccupation of the country by the Chinese, trade has 
much doclined, esjiecially with India, this traffic being 1 regarded as 
illegal by the Chinese authorities. Heavy exactions are made for 
military purposes, and considerable emigration has taken place to 
Ladak and India. (C« E. D. B.) 

KASHt, the name given to the glazed and coloured 
om imeutation of Mohammedan buildings in parts of Persia 
uui India, and to the art of making it The work is 
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two kinds — on clay (bricks or tiles), and on cakes of lime 
mortar. For surfaces of one colour, domes, <tc., both 
kitids are used, differing only in the shape of the tiles or 
in or tar-cakes. Figured patterns are differently treated 
with the different materials. On clay tiles, the designs 
with their several colours are laid on by stencilling, and 
the tile then glazed. Designs in coloured mortar work 
have each separate piece of colour on a separate cake of 
hardened mortar, cut to* the required shape; and these, 
glazed separately, are afterwards cemented together on the 
walls of the building, or first made up into oomplete panels, 
which are then set in their place on the wails. The designs 
are commonly foliage and flowers, or geometrical figures 
and interlacing arabesques, and inscriptions in Arabic and 
Persian characters, and are, many of them, very beautifuL 

The colours chiefly used are blue, green, yellow, purple, 
browp, and white. A tile is first painted over with a 
very flfce clay paste, to make a smooth surface on which 
to apply the colour ; and similarly the little mortar cakes 
are first painted, on the side to be coloured, with a thin 
liqtid glass. It is perhaps owing to defect in this part of 
the process, or to imperfect burning, that the tile figured 
wort on some old buildings, particularly on the south side, 
has flaked off. The glazed work on mortar, and on tiles of 
one colour, is generally more permanent. 

The best specimens of k&shl work in India are at Tatta 
and Hyderabad in Sind, and at Multan and Lahore in the 
Punjab. There are also buildings thus ornamented, chiefly 
of the time of Akbar and Jahangir (16th and 17th cen- 
turies), at Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and some other places, but 
the best and must numerous are in the western provinces 
above named, particularly at Lahore and at Tatta. The 
buildings at Lahore having the finest figured k&shl work 
are the mosque of Wazfr Khan, the gateways of certain old 
pleasure gardens, and the Gola Sarai. There is a tomb 
at the same place (the tomb of Abd’ ur Razz&k) built in 
the early part of the 1 6th century, which bears the name 
of the blue dome, its covering being of clay bricks coloured 
blue on the narrow exposed face. Another, built about 
fifty years later (the tomb of Shah Musa), is known as the 
green dome. It is covered with little mortar blocks, in 
shape half cylinders, coloured and glazed on the flat face, 
and with two deep nicks on the rounded back to give a 
hold on the plaster in which they are set. A celebrated 
tomb at Meshhed in northern Persia bears the same name, 
and likewise another at Kirman ; the domes of these 
buildings, however, though called green, are in reality 
blue. At Tatta the k&shf work is all on clay tiles ; there 
is no inlaid work of coloured m<u:tar. The finest of the 
buildings at Tatta, a mosque built by Shah Jah&n, has 
lately bad the defective parts of the figured tile-work 
restored. 

The |rt is now carried on at Tatta, at Hala, a village 30 
wiles north of Hyderabad, and at a few other places. 

KASHIN, a district town of Russia, in the government 
of Tver, 125 miles north-east of the government town, near 
:ne Kashinka, a subtributary of the Volga. A consider- 
able trade is carried on in the despatch of grain to St 
Petersburg. The chief buildings are the cathedral and 
three monastic establishments. Kashin, first mentioned 
about 1238, was in the 14th century a separate principality 
which contended with Tver for pre-eminence in the region. 
There are still some remains of the defences erected in 
1661. Population, according to St Petersburg Calendar 
for 1874, 7346. 

KASHKAR, also called ChitrAl, from the residence 
of the prince, a high-lying Mohammedan state among the 
gjburs of Hindu Kush, has been already spoken of under 
-Hihdu Kush (voL xl p. 838), Since that was published, 
a work ( Tribes of the Hindoo Kooth, Calcutta, 1880) has 


come from the pen of Major Biddulph, the only European 
known to have visited the state, and we here enter a very 
few corrections or new particulars from bis wort Thg 
geographical position of K&shk&r is likely to give it great 
iuterest in the future. A considerable part of Upper 
K&shk&r belongs to Yassin, in the Gilgit basin (see Gilgit, 
voL x. p. 597). Indeed the left bank of the Chitr&l 
river, down to within 20 miles of Chitr&l itself, belongs*to 
Yassin. The chief place of this Upper K&shk&r is Maattij 
(voL x, p. 596). The rulers of the two states are of the 
same blood, sprung from a Khor&s&ni adventurer who im- 
migrated hither about the first half of the 17th century, 
aud are respectively descended from two brothers of his 
family, Sh&h Katdr and Sh&h Khflshwakt, who lived a 
century later. The two royal families are hence known 
as Kalbre and Kkfahwakte respectively ; they generally 
act in concert, though neither is dependent on the other. 
We know not the origin of the former name, but most 
probably it is connected with an ancient tribal name in 
KAfiristan ( q.v .). The ruler of Chitr&l is known both 
as Military or “Prince,” and by the pretentious title of. 
Jiddshdh . He has five viziers, of whom the chief, ofr 

Dew&nbegi, has charge of the king’s slave-agency, am 
important part of the reigning Bystem. Under this tfa 
rulers of Chitr&l have come to regard the sale of their 
subjects as a legitimate and ordinary supplement to their 
revenue. But of late the market has become circumscribed. 
The population of the kingdom is estimated at 200, DOO, 
uot including the tributary tribe of Bashgali Kafirs, -.who 
occupy a nearly parallel valley on the west, confluent *with 
that of Kashk&r. The ethnology of K&shk&r is very 
intricate. The largest, and probably aboriginal, population 
are called Kho. Their language, Khowdr , is closely^allied 
to the dialects of the Kafir tribes. There are also tribes in 
a depressed position, immigrants from the other side^Hrhn 
watershed, and speaking the language of Munj&a^a hill 
cantou of the Oxus valley, calling themselves Yidghdh, 
In the lower part of the valley is a race, also with a peculiar 
language, called Gabar (mentioned by Sultan Baber), and. 
some broken tribes of Si&hposh, &c. All these constitute^ 
the lower or rt/ot class, who alone pay regular revenue, 
cannot hold slaves, and are styled fakir mushkin (“ poor 
beggars ”). Above them are several privileged classes, 
descended from the founders of the reigning family, or from 
older ruling families also of foreign blood. We may add’.' 
that Chitr&l is identical with the 8hang-mi of Hwen Tsang 
(644 a.d .), see J. R. As. Sue., new ser., vol. vi. p. 114, A 
somewhat later Chinese record gives, as an alternative name 
of Sbang-mi, Khiu-wei , which evidently contains the Kho 
just mentioned. In this Kho also we have probably an ele- 
ment of Choaspts , the Greek name of the Chitr&l river.. 
A singular point in Chitr&l history is the fact that it was 
iuvaded by a Chinese army about the middle of last 
century, probably in 1759-60, and continued to send 
occasional tribute to China at least to 1769, i.t., twelve 
years after the battle of Plassy. This was brought to 
notice by the present writer in 1872 (J. R, G . S xlii* 
477), when tracing the curious history of the name Rotor ; 
And now Major Biddulph has found in the country itself 
the memory of the Chinese invasion, and thus entire 
corroboration of the identification of the Chinese Poloeul 
or Bolor with K&shk&r. (h. y.) 

KASHMIR, or Cashmere, an elevated and enclosed 
valley in the Himalaya mountains, north of the Puiyab. 
It is surrounded by lofty hills, with one opening on the 
west, by which flows out from the valley the river Jhelum* 
The enclosing hills on the north and east belong to 
the B&ra L&cha chain, and on their outer side is the 
broad mountainous region which holds the valley of the 
upper Indus, End which, beyond the Indus, culminates in 
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the great parallel range of Karakorum or MustAgh. On 
the west and south, the hill boundary, which joins the 
4 >ther half of the enclosure at the south-east end of the 
v alley, is the Pai\jAl or PanchAl range, which on its outer 
side sends down its branches southward, through the 
Jamd territory, to the plains of the Punjab. The length 
of the Kashmir valley, including the inner slopes of its 
surrounding hills, is about 120 miles from north-west to 
south-east. Its greatest width is about 75 miles. The 
low and comparatively level floor of the basin is 84 miles 
long and 20 to 24 miles broad. Its lowest part is 5200 
feet above the sea, and its mean height 6000 feet. 

This valley is but a small portion, in area, of the 
dominions of the maharAjA of Kashmir, which, in addition 
to the Jamd territory on the south (the previous posses- 
sion of the present maharAjA’s father, GhulAb Singh, before 
he acquired Kashmir), include BaltistAn and Gilgit on the 
north, and KishtwAr and LAdAk on the ea9t. On the west 
Kashmir is separated from the valley of KbagAn by a con- 
tinuous range of high hills, and from the British district of 
HazAra by the river Jhelum. 

Jamd, to which Kashmir was annexed in 1846, occupies 
the southern slopes of the PanjAl range, with a strip of 
plain country at their foot, and extends about 220 miles 
from east to west, with a greatest direct breadth, north to 
south, of about 75 miles. All the rest of the maharAjA’s 
dominions is hill country. 

The hills forming the northern half-circuit of the Kashmir 
^valley, and running beyond, include many lofty mountain 
jnasses and peaks, the most conspicuous of which, a little 
^outside the confines of Kashmir, is Nanga Parbat, a 
grand hill (35° 15' N., 74° 35' E), rising 2G,629 feet 
above the sea, with an extensive area of glacier on its 
* eastern face. The great ridge which is thrown off to the 
south-west by Nanga Parbat rises, at a distance of 12 miles, 
to another summit 20,740 feet in height, from which run 
. south-west and south-east the ridges which are the northern 
watershed boundary of Kashmir. The former range, after 
running 70 miles south-west, between the valleys of the 
Kishanganga and the KunhAr or Nain-stikh, turns south- 
ward, closQiy pressing the river Jhelum, after it has received 
the Kishanganga, with a break a few miles further south 
which admits the KunhAr. This range presents several 
prominent summits, the two highest 16,487 and 15,544 
feet above the sea. The range which runs south-east from 
the junction peak above-mentioned divides the valley of 
t*he Kishanganga from that of the Astor and other tribu- 
taries of the Indus. The highest points on this range, 
where it skirts Kashmir, are 16,795, 16,930, and 17,202 
feet above the sea. For a distance of more than 50 miles 
from Nanga Parbat there are no glaciers on this range ; 
thence eastward they increase ; one, near the Z6ji-1A Pass, is 
only 10,850 feet above the sea. The mountains at the east 
end of the valley, running nearly north and south, drain 
inwards to the Jhelum, and on theother side to the Ward wAn, 
a tributary of the CheuAb. The highest part of this eastern 
boundary is 14,700 feet There are no glaciers. The 
highest point on the PanjAl range, which forms the Bouth 
and south-west boundary, is 15,523 feet above the sea. 

The river Jhelum or Behat (Sanskrit Vitasta ) — the 
Hydaspes of Greek historians and geographers — flows 
north westward through the middle of the valley. After 
a slow and windiug course it expands, about 25 miles 
below Srinagar, over a slight depression in the plain, and 
forms the Wdlar lake and marsh, which is of ill-defined 
extent, but may be called about 10 miles long and 6 broad. 
The hills which this lake touches at its north end give it 
a more defined margin on that side. Leaving the lake on 
the south-west side, near the town of S6pdr, the river 
pursued its sluggish course south-westward, about 18 miles, 


to the- gorge at Baramdla. From this point the stream is 
more rapid through the narrow valley which conducts it 
westward 75 miles to MuzaffarAbAd, where it turns sharply 
south, joined by the Kishanganga. At IslAmAbAd, about 
40 miles above Srinagar, the river is 5400 feet above sea- 
level, and at Srinagar 5235 feet It has thus a fall of 
about 4 feet per mile in this part of its course. For the 
next 24 miles to the Wdlar lake, and thence to Baramdla, 
its fall is only about 2| feet in Che mile. On the 80 miles 
of the river in the fiat valley between IslAmAbAd and Bafe- 
mdla there is much boat traffic ; but none below Baramdla, 
till the river comes out into the plains. 

On the north-east side of this low narrow plain of the 
Jhelum is a broad hilly tract between which and the higher 
boundary range runs the Kishanganga river. Near the 
east end of this interior hilly tract, and connected with the 
higher range, is one summit 17,839 feet. Around this 
peak and between the ridges which run from it afb many 
small glaciers. These heights look down on one side into 
the beautiful valley of the Sind river, and on another into # 
the valley of the Lidar, which join the Jhelum. Adfong 
the hills north of Srinagar rises one conspicuous mountain 
mass, 16,903 feet in height, from which on its north side 
descend tributaries of the Kishanganga, and on the south 
the Wangat river, which flows into the Sind. By these 
rivers and their numerous affluents the whole valley of 
Kashmir is watered abundantly. 

Around the foot of many spurB of the hills which run 
down on the Kashmir plain are pieces of low table-land, 
which are called karewa. These terraces vary in height 
at different parts of the valley from 100 to 300 feet above 
the alluvial plain. Those which are near each other are 
mostly about the same level, and separated by deep ravines. 

The level plain in the middle of the Kashmir valley is 
fine clay and sand, with water- worn pebbles. The karAwas 

consist of horizontal beds of clay and sand, the lacustrine 
nature of which is shown by the shells which they contain. 
The hills surrounding the valley are chiefly gneiss and 
schists. In the Lidar valley are slate and sandstones of 
the Carboniferous period over green slate of a period 
corresponding to Silurian. The irregular ridges of the 
PanjAl range are granite and gneiss, with schists and slates. 
Limestone is found in parts of the east and west ends of 
the valley, and in the hills upon the MAnas Bal lake. In 
various places are marks of glacial action, down to a height 
of about 500 feet above the level part of the basin. From 
the plain rise isolated hills of trap ; amoug these are the 
Hari Parbat and the Takht-i-SulimAn at Srinagar, on the < 
former of which stands^tlie fort, and on the latter a con- 
spicuous and well known ancient Hindu temple. No 
fossils have been found in Kashmir below the rocks of the 
Carboniferous period. The chief mineral resources of the 
maharaja’s dominions are ^utside the Kashmir valley, 
specially in LAdAk. # 

In the hills of the nortl^ii]Mttindary are two passes, the 
Burzil (13,500 feet) and lb#’ Kamri (13,200). By the 
former is the direct route between Srinagar and Iskardo. 

It i3 usually practicable only between 15th July and 15th 
September. The road from Srinagar to LA in LAdAk goes 
by the Z6J1-1A Pass (11,300 feet), near the north-east corner 
of the valley. Only a short piece of the road, where snow 
accumulates, prevents this pass being ussd all the year. 

At the south-east end of the valley are three passes, the 
Murgil (11,600 feet), the Hoksar (13,315), and the Murbul • 
(11,550), all leading over to the valleys of theChAnAb and 
the RAvi. South of IslAmAbAd, on the direct route to 
Jamd and SiAlkdt, is the BanibAl Pass (9200 feet). 
Further west on the PanjAl range is the Plr PanjAl or 
PanchAl Pass (1 1,400 feet), with a second pass, the Rattan 
Plr (8200 feet), across a second ridge about 15 miles south- 
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west of the others Between the two passes is the beauts- banks, the strange tall shadowy wooden houses, and the 
fully situated furt* of Bdramgali and a well-known rest-' craggy hills. There is no place or season which has not 
house for trajreHam This place is in the domain of Raja something to show of real beauty. The rapturous praises df 
Mdti Singh ©LPiiudv cousin and tributary of the maharaja Mohammedan writers may be often extravagant ; and it is 
of Kashmir. At Rdjdori, south of these passes, the road with some of their materials, reproduced with more modem 
divides : one line leads to Bhimbar and Gujrdt, the other additions, that Moore has built up great part of his romance; 
to Jamd and Sidlkdt by Akmir. Next, south-west of still few will really think that here extravagance aud fiction 
Baramdla, is the Hajjl Pir Pass (8500 feet), by which have left truth much too far behind, 
crosses the road to FCnch. From Ptinoh one road leads Many Englishmen every year resort to Kashmir for 
down, to the plains at the town of Jhelurn, another east- shooting. The game is in consequence now only to be 
ward through the hills to the Rattan Pir Pass and RdjdorL found within reduced areas of the more secluded little 
Lastly there is the river pass of the Jhelurn, which is the valleys and more difficult hill sides, and many sportsmen 
easy route from the valley westward, having two ways now cross over into Liddk. The animals chiefly sought in 
down to the plains, one by Muzaffardbdd and tlw HazAra both countries are the Oris ammon , Oris poli , antelope, ibex, 
valley to Hassan Abddl, the other by the British hill j m&rJchbr or wild goat, musk deer, Tibetan stag, brown 
station of Marri (Mnrree) to Rdwal Pindi | and black bear, and leopard. In various parts of Kashmir 

The ^valley of Kashmir, sheltered from the south-west j are to be found the fox, lynx, weasel, marmot, and hare, 
monsoon by the Panjdl range, has not the periodical rains j The black and grey monkey (langdr) is common on the 
of India. Its rainfall is irregular, greatest in the spring ! Panjdl range. Kashmir has the snow pheasant, snow owl, 

• months. Occasional heavy storms in the monsoon pass wild goose, duok, and teal ; and the eagle is also found, 
ovdf the crests of the Panjdl and give heavy min on the j The Kashmir valley has a large number of old buildings 
elevqjed plateaus on the Kashmir side. And again clouds | of tbe Hindu period, interesting from their style, which is 
pass over the valley aud are arrested by the higher hills . peculiar to Kashmir, and from the traces which many of 
on the north-east side, on which they pour themselves, them bear of Greek art. Their ruinouB condition is ascribed 
Snow falls, on the surrounding hills at intervals from , partly to Sikandar the idol-breaker, partly to earthquakes, 
October to March, aud sometimes in great quantity. In which are frequent in Kashmir. The most ancient of 
the valley the first snow generally falls about the end of | these buildings (about 220 B.C.) is the temple of Shankar 
December, aud never to any great amount The highest j Acharya (or, as it was formerly called, of Jaiasht Iswar), 
monthly average of temperature from May to October, at j ou the hill at Srinagar, known as Takht-i-Sulimdn, or 
Srinagar, is 89° in the shade at noon. There has been no , Solomon’s Throne, — a designation thought to be a Mo- 
regular winter register ; but the temperature is never very hauimedan adaptation of the name of Rdjd Sandhaman, 

low. who repaired or rebuilt the temple. The other Hindu 

For all crops except rice, which is irrigated, the rain is buildings mostly belong to the time from the 5th to the 
ordinarily sufficient Barley, sown in November, ripens in 10th century. The chief points which distinguish* thqm 
June, wheat in July. Rice, sown in May and June, ripens from Hindu buildings in India are the trefoil-headed door- 
in October. Millet, maize, and buckwheat, also turnips, ways and recesses, high pediments, high straight-lined 
pease, and mustard, are grown in considerable quantity. | pyramidal roofs, and fluted pillars. 

There is no natural forest in the level parts of the valley. I The temple of the sun at Marttand or Matan has been 
Of the cultivated trees the finest is the plane ( chindr ), one of the finest. It occupies a very striking position on 
which grows to a large size, and is of great beauty. The a kar^wa or natural terrace about 3 miles from Isldmdbdd, 
principal other trees of the valley are the poplar, willow, and commands a spleudid view of the valley of the Jhelurn. 
cypress, walnut* apple, pear, quince, apricot, cherry, mul- Of the others the most worthy of notice are the remains 
berry. Viues are grown extensively, commonly trained of two of the four temples at Avantipiir* 15 miles south- 
up poplar trees. There are many kinds of grape. On the east of Srinagar ; the temple of Bhiimzo noa. Marttand, 
hills around are deodar, Finns excelsa aud Gerardinna, built in a cave ; Pdyach, on the karewa of Naunagar near 
Picea Webbiana , hazel, birch, viburnum, juniper, rose, <fcc. Avantipiir, a small temple, the whole superstructure built 
The herbaceous plants and flowers are very numerous, of six stones ; Pandrdtan, 3 miles south-east of Srinagar, 

» The umbelliferous plant called praiigos y growing on the standing with its floor below the water, in a tank ; Bhdnidr 
drier hills, is much valued as winter food for sheep. In (Bhawdnidr) and Kutnii, a few miles west of Baramiila, 
spring the bright orange-coloured colchicum shows itself both backed by fine wooded cliffs crowned with deodars, 
in great quantity ; and in autumn are seen many acres of , A mound, with masonry in and about it, at the village* of 
saffron with its beautiful light purple flowers, grown in Ushkara near Baramiiia, is supposed to be tbe remains of 
large fluids divided into small square beds. Saffron was , a Buddhist tope {sttijvi), the place taking its name from 
afhoug the articles of annual tribute to the Mughal i Hushka, one of the Tartar kings of Kashmir, 
emperors. The Dal lake at Srinagar is full of reeds and ! Srinagar, the capital (34° 4' 6" N., 74° 48' 5" E ), said 
water plants, Potamogeton , Nymph&a y Nelumhium, <fcc. to have been founded by Pravara Sbn, in the beginning of 
On this lake there are floating gardens: & shallow layer the 6th century, is built on both banks of the Jhelurn. It 
of soil on sheets of the great leaves of water lilies is made . is & somewhat confused mass of houses, many of them built 
to grow quantities of vegetables. The curious singhara y j of wood, with balconies and carved lattice windows, and 
or horned water nut ( Trapa bispinosa ), which grows in j projecting upper stories propped on poles, and overhanging 
great quantity in all the lakes, is much used for food, pre- j the narrow streets or the little canals which in some parts 
pared in variou#waya Since 1874 hops have been grown are the streets. The city has seven bridges across the river, 
experimentally for the Murree Brewery Company, with fair built of beams laid on stone and timber piers. In the fort 

• success, in five different parts of the valley. on the south side of the river is the palace. There are 

Much has been said and written about the beauty of the several small Hindu temples in the town. The two chief 
vale of Kashmir. Spring encircles a fresh, green, smiling mosques are the Jimi* mosque and that of Shah Hamadin, 
valley with a noble belt of glistening snow-capped ridges ; the latter one of the most conspicuous buildingB, with walls 
autumn fills the eye with the wonderful richness of the of stone and timber, low sloping wooden roof, and little 
many-colohred foliage. At all times flows on the quiet wooden spire. On the shores of the Dal lake are the old 
glassy river, showing hack the groves and avenues upon its pleasure-^cdeas of the Mughals. 
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The people of Kashmir are now mostly Mohammedan. 
Physically of fine form, a large proportion of the town- 
people are enfeebled by poverty and sedentary occupation 
in close rooms. A few years ago the shawl weavers of 
Srinagar were reckoned to be about 22 per cent, of the 
inhabitants. The proportion is now less, owing to the 
reduced demand for Kashmir shawls, both loom-made and 
ha*nd-sewn. The maharAjA has endeavoured to meet the 
depression of the shawl trade by extension of silk manu- 
factures ; silk is successfully worked, and well dyed. The 
chief demand for shawls has generally been from France, 
and French patterns have somewhat interfered with native 
art At IslAmAbAd also many hands are employed in 
shawl and blanket weaving. A kind of coarse chintz is 
also made there. Embroidery on fine woollen cloths is the 
employment of many Kashmiris, both in their own country 
aud in their Indian settlements, Amritsar, Ndrpfir, and 
LudhiAna. The manufacture of a variety of articles in 
papier mAchA and ornamental painted wood-work employs 
a number of people in Srinagar. The silversmiths do a 
good deal of business in ornamental vases, goblets, flower- 
holders, &c., silver and silver gilt. Engraved and em- 
bossed copper work employs a smaller number of people ; 
also the manufacture of ornamental vessels of tinned copper, 
and some other minor kinds of work. A very good kind 
of paper is made in Kashmir. A museum of Kashmir 
products and manufactures was established at Srinagar in 
1875. The people of the country, with more healthful 
occupations and surroundings than those of the towns, 
especially Srinagar, are robust and of active habits. The 
Kashmiris, both men and women, wear commonly a kind 
of loose gown with sleeves, called pheran (Pers., pairdhan , 
“a robe”). In cold weather they are in the habit of 
carrying, under this loose dress, a small portable brazier 
with heated charcoal The country people and boatmen 
use a more close-fitting costume. The mountaineers, like 
those of neighbouring hill countries, bandage the legs from 
the knee to the foot for protection in walking. 

According to a report prepared by order of the maharAjA 
in 1873, the population of the valley at that time was 
nearly 492,000. Of these about 64,000 were Hindus and 
the rest Moslems, about 4 per cent, of the latter being 
Shiites. The estimated population of Jamti was 861,000, 
of Pdnch 77,500, of LAdAk, Iskardo, and Gilgit, 104,500; 
total about 1,535,000 : — Hindus, 507,000 ; Moslems, 
919,000; Buddhists, 20,000; and “ miscellaneous,” 89,000. 
Of Srinagar the estimated population was about 132,000, 
of which number nearly 40,000 were Hindus. A great 
diminution, caused by deaths and emigration, has followed 
the famine of 1878. It was said that the towns of IslAmA- 
bAd and Soplir lost nearly two-thirds of their inhabitants. 
The rice crop of 1879 was abundant, and the rains of the 
next year seasonable aud plentiful. The shawl-weaving 
and carpet-making trades revived in 1880, and numbers 
of people who had left the country during the famine re- 
turned. 

The language of Kashmir (which is spoken only in the 
valley itself, and in the few outlying settlements of Kash- 
miris in the neighbouring hills and in northern India) is of 
the Aryan family. It is allied to the Hindi, Sind 1, and 
PunjAbi, and also to the current Urdd of India (Hiudu- 
stAni). It uses a form of the Sanskrit character like the 
NAgari of the Punjab. It may be said to possess no litera- 
ture, though Kashmir has produced many literary men. 
The Urdd is now very generally understood in Kashmir, 
among the better educated people and more intelligent 
artisans. 

The chief articles of export from Kashmir are shawls 
and other woollen fabrics, rice, saffron, fruits. The chief 
imports are shawl wool, English piece goods, Indian cloths, 


metals, precious stones, skins, felts, dye-stuffs, tea, chara* 
(hemp juice), groceries, and salt. The imports into Kashmir 
from British India are much below those into Jamil, 
except tea (of which the Kashmiris are extremely fond), 
indigo, and earthenware. Kashmir imports annually a very 
large amount of rock salt from the Punjab. The gross 
annual value of the imports is about £210,000, and of 
the exports about £172,000. This latter amount is less 
than formerly, owing chiefly to the reduced demand for 
shawls. The import duties, which used to be very heavy, 
were modified in 1864 ; the duty on piece goods was limited 
to 8 per cent, and on other imports to 12£ per cent In 
April 1870 a commercial treaty was entered into with the 
British Government for developing trade with eastern 
Turkestan, in which, among other things, the maharAjA 
agreed to abolish all transit duties. Joint commissioners 
were appointed, on the part of the two Governments, 
to reside at Leh. 

The gross annual revenue of Kashmir is believed to be 
about £550,000, and of the maharAjA’s whole territories a* 
little over £800,000. The chief source of income if the 
land revenue. Of this there is now a cash settlement in 
place of the annual valuation of crops which was the practice 
till lately. The Government ordinarily takes one-half the 
gross produce. Grain is stored in public granaries, and 
sold at fixed rates to the army and the civil officials. Much 
grain is also purchased from the zarnindArs, and stored by 
Hindu merchants in Srinagar. 

The maharAjA’s military force numbers 25,600 infantry 
(including police), 1400 cavalry, and 1200 artillery, with 
78 field guns and 80 other pieces. 

At Srinagar and elsewhere the maharAjA has established 
dispensaries, with native medical men educated in India ; 
and he has built at his own cost a large hospital for the 
medical mission at. Srinagar. 

The current rupee of Kashmir, called chilki (“glittering”), 
has varied in value at different times from one-half to five- 
eighths of the rupee of British India. The latest issued 
bears the latter value. 

The admission of British visitors to Kashmir each season 
is limited. To military officers, up to a fixed number, 
permission is granted by the commander-in-chief or by the 
Government of India. Others do not require previous 
permission, but must intimate their intention of going to 
Kashmir, und obtain a copy of the rules. In like manner, 
more than eight centuries ago, as we learn from the Arabic 
historian A1 Biriinf, the passes used to be watched, and few 
outsiders admitted. Connected with this long-cherished ex- • 
elusiveness has been the general badness of the roads. A 
really improved road has been made by the present 
maharAjA from Kohala to Baramfila, the easiest and best 
entrance to the valley. The. author just referred to men- 
tions the covered litters, it* which people in Kashmir used 
to be carried, raised on matt's shoulders. The same con- 
veyances are in use now. To the present day there are no 
wheeled conveyances in Kashmir. For English visitors 
four routes are authorized by the Government of India, 
one by the Plr PanjAl Pass and three by Baramdla, — from 
Piinch, from Murree, and from MuzaffarAbAd. 

In the government of his own territories the " maharAjA 
of Jummoo and Kashmir” is independent. His relations 
with other states are subject to the supfeme authority of 
the Government of India. The Government of India has 
no resident at either of the maharAjA’s capitals but annually ° 
an “ officer on special duty,” as he is officially termed, is 
sent to Kashmir during the season from Ifarch to Novem- 
ber. A native news-writer, employed by theBritish Govern- 
ment, remains in Kashmir. The annual tribute of the 
maharAjA, presented in token of the supremacy of the 
British Government, in accordance with Act X. of the 
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treaty of March 1846, is “ one horse, twelve perfect shawl 
goats of approved breed (six male and six female), and 
three pairs of Kashmir shawls.’’ The maharAjA receives in 
British territory a salute of nineteen guns. 

History. — The metrical history of the kings of Kashmir, called 
Rdjd Tarangini , was pronounced by Professor H. H. Wilson (1825) 
to be the only Sanskrit composition yet discovered to which the 
title of history can with any propriety be applied. It first became 
known to the Mohammedans when, on Akbar’s invasion of Kashmir 
in .1588, a copy was presented to the emperor. A translation into 
Persian was made bynis order, and a summary of its contents, from 
this Persian translation, is given by Abu’l Fajzl in the A'in-i-Akbarl. 
The Rdjd Tarangini is a series of four histories. The first of the 
series, by Pandit Kalhana, was written about the middle of the 12th 
century. His work, in six books, which bears the name afterwards 
given to the whole, makes use of earlior writings now lost. Com- 
mencing with traditional history of very early times, it comes down 
to the reign of Sangrama Dova, 1006 ; and two more books attri- 
buted to the same author bring the history to the reign of Singha 
Dtiva (coiled Jai Singh in Abu’l Fail’s summary) about 1156. The 
second work, called Rdjd l r ali, by Jdna Raja, takes up the history 
in continuation of Kalhana’s, and, entering tho Mohammedan 
. period, gives an account of the reigns down to that of Zain-ul-ul>- 
ad-dWi, 1412. Then follows the Sri Jain a Rdjd Tarangini , by 
Pandit Sri Vara, to the accession of Fattah Shall, 1477. And the 
fourth* work, called Rdjd Vali Pataka, by Prajnia Bhatta, com- 
pletes the history to the time of the incorporation of Kashmir in tho 
dominions of the Mughal emperor, 1588. 

In tho earliest of the four histories it is stated that the valley of 
Kashmir was formerly a lake, and that it was drained by the groat 
rishi or sage, Kasyapo, son of Mdriehi. son of Brahma, by cutting 
the gap in the hills at Baramula (Vamha-inula). When Kashmir 
had keen drained, he brought in tho Brahmans to occupy it. This 
is still the local tradition, and in tho existing physical condition of 
the country we may see some ground for the story which has taken 
this form. Bernier suggested that earthquakes may have rent the 
gorge at Baramulu. M. Troyer considers it to have been the work 
of man, taking advantage of facilities pointed out by nature. It 
is possible that the river, having at one time flowed with more even 
fall than at present, may have been choked by land slips at the 
Baramula gorge. The Jhelum, stopped at Baramula, would spread 
over the low wide valley with very slow and quiet rise, till, over- 
topping the barrier, the water would escape with a great descent 
to its old channel, having meantime raised the l>ed of the lake, 
bv slow accumulation of deposit, to a nearly uniform high level. 
Tne name of Kasyapa, however, is by history and tradition con- 
nected with the draining of tho lake, and the chief town or collec- 
tion of dwellings in the valley was called Kasyapa-pur — a name 
which has been plausibly identified with the Kaardirvpos of 
Hecatteus (Steph. Byz., s.v .) and KacnrdTvpos of Herodotus (iii. 
102, iv. 44). Kashmir is the country meant also by Ptolemy’s 
Katrirfipta. The ancient name Kasyapa-pur was applied to tho 
kingdom of Kashmir when it comprehended great part of the Punjab 
and extended beyond the Indus. In the 7th century Kashmir is 
said by the Chinese traveller Hwen Tsang to have included Cabul 
and the Punjab, and the hill region of Gandhara, the country of 
the Gandarre of classical geography. Then, under the Mughals, 
* after the annexation of Kashmir to their empire in the end of the 
16th century, the name of this newer possession was, for adminis- 
trative purposes, extended over a much larger area in Afghanistan, 
to whicn again it became united ; and at one time Ghazni, at 
another time Cabul, waa made the capital of the province of 
Kashmir. 

At an parly date the Sanskrit name of the country became Kds- 
mdr. The earliest inhabitants, according to the Rdjd Tarangini , 
were the people called NAga, a word whicn signifies “ snake.’’ The 
history snows the prevalence in early times of tree and serpent 
worship, of which some sculptured stones found in Kashmir still 
retain the memorials. The town of IslAmAbAd is called also by 
its ancient name Anant-ndg (eternal snake). The source of the 
Jhelum is at Vir-ndg (the powerful snake), Ac. The other races 
mentioned as inhabiting this country and the neighbouring hills 
are Gandhara, KhAsa, and Darada. The KhAsa people are sup- 
posed to have given the name KAsmir. In the Mahdbhdrata tho Kas- 
miraand Darada are named together among the Kshattriya races of 
northern India. The question whether, in the immigration of the 
Allans into India, Kashmir was taken on the way, or entered after- 
* wards by that people after they had reached the Punjab from the 
north-west, appears to require an answer in favour of the latter view 
(see yoL i l ot Dr J. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts). The Aryan races of 
Kashmir and surrounding hills, which have at the present time sepa- 
rate geographical distribution, are given by Mr Drew as Kashmiri 
(mostly Mohammedan), in the Kashmir basin And a few scattered 
places outfcide; Hard (mostly Mohammedan) in Gilgit and hills north 
of Kashmir : Dogra (Hindu) in JamA; Dogra (MoE&mmedan, called 
OhibdU) in Flinch and hill country west of K as hmir ; Pahdri or 


mountaineers (Hindu) in Kishtwar, east of Kashmir, and hills about 
the valley of the Chenab. 

In the time of Asdka, about 246 B.c., one of the Indian Buddhisf 
missions was sent to Kashmir and Gandhara. After his death 
Brahmanism revived. Then in the time of the three Tartar princes, 
Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka, who reigned in Kashmir immedi- 
ately before, and in the beginning of, the Christian era, Buddhism 
was to a great extent restored. The kingdom of Kanishka (called 
also Kanerkos) included the Punjab and Cabul as well as Kashmir. 
Buddhism again declined, though for several centuries the two 
religions existed together in Kashmir, Hinduism predominating. 
Yet Kashmir, when Buddhism was gradually losing its hold, con- 
tinued to send out its Buddhist teachers to other lands. In this 
Hindu-Buddhist period, and chiefly between the 5th and 10th cen- 
turies of our era, were erected the Hindu temples iu Kashmir. In 
the 6th and 7th centuries Kashmir was visited by some of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims to India. The country is called Shie-mi in the 
narrative of To Yeng and Sung Yan (678). One of the Chinese 
travellers of the next century was for a time an elephant-tamer to 
the king of Kashmir. Hwon Tsang spent two years (631-683) in 
Kashmir (Kia-chi-ml-lo). Ho enterod by Baranriila and left by the 
Pir Banjul Pass. He describes the hill-girt valley, and the abund- 
ance of flowers and fruits, and he mentions the tradition about 
tho lake. Ho found in Kashmir many Buddhists as well as Hindus. 
In the following century tho kings of Kashmir appear to have 
paid homage nnu tribute to China, though this iB not alluded to in 
the Kashmir history. Hindu kings continued to reign till about 
1294, when Udiana Dova was put to death by his Mohammedan 
vizior, Amir Shah, who ascended the throne, taking the name of 
Shams-ud-din. Two Hindus who reigned afterwards for a short 
time were tho last kings of that race in Kashmir. The notices of 
Kashmir by Marc.o Polo belong to a time near the close of the Hindu 
rule, when tho people were mostly Hindus and Buddhists, 

Of tho Mohammedan rulers mentioned in the second of the 
Sanskrit histories, ono, who reigned about the closo of the 14th 
century, has made his name prominent by his Active opposition to 
the Hindu religion, and his destruction of the temples. This was 
Sikandar, known as But-shikan , or tho “ idol -breaker.” It was in 
his time that India was invaded by Tiirnir, to whom Sikandar made 
submission and paid tribute. The country fell into the hands of 
the Mughals in 1588. In the time of Alamgir it fell to Ahmed 
Shah AbdAli, on his third invasion of India (1756) ; and from that 
time it remained in the hands of Afghans till it was wrested from 
them by Ran jit Singh, the Sikh monarch of the Punjab, in 1819. 
Eight Hindu and Sikh governors under Ranjit Singh and bis suc- 
cessors were followed by two Mohammedans similarly appointed, 
the second of whom, Sliekh Irndm-ud-dtn, was in charge when the 
battles of the Sutlej, 1845-46, brought about new relations between 
the British Government and the Sikhs, involving a change in the 
government of Kashmir. 

Ghulab Singh, a Dogra Rajput, bad from a bumble position been 
raised to high office by Ranjit Singh, who conferred on him the 
small principality of JamA. On the final defeat of the Sikhs st 
Sobruon (February 1846), Ghulab Singh was called take a leading 
part in arranging conditions of peace. The treaty of Lahore (March 
9, 1846) seta forth that, the British Government having demanded, 
in addition to a certain assignment of territory, a payment of a 
crore and a half of rupees (1 A millions sterling), and the Sikh Govern- 
ment being unable to pay the whole, the maharjijA (Dhalip Singh) 
cedes, as equivalent for one crore, the hill country belonging to the 
Punjab between the Bias and the Indus, including Kashmir and 
Hazara. The governor-general, Sir Henry Hardinge, considered it 
expedient to make over Kashmir to the JamA chief, securing his 
friendship while the British Government was administering the 
Punjab on behalf of the young mahardJA. Ghulab Singh was well 
prepared to make up the payment in defect of which Kashmir was 
ceded to the British; and so, in consideration o; his services in restor- 
ing peace, his independent sovereignty of the country made over co 
him was recognized, and ho was admitted to a separate treaty* 
Ghulab Singh liad already, after several extensions of territory east 
and west or JamA, conquered Ladak (a Buddhist countiy, ana till 
then subject to Lassa), and had then annexed Iskardo, which 
was under independent Mohammedan rulers. He had thus by 
degrees half encircled Kashmir, and by this last addition his pos- 
sessions attained nearly their present form and extent. GhulAb 
Singh died in 1 857, and was succeeded by his son, Ranbir Singh. 

See Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. ; Rdjd Tarangini (Sanskrit text, 
Calcutta, 1835; text and translation of the books of Kalhana, by 
A. Troyer, Paris, 1840, 1852); A'in4-Akbari (translated by Gladwin, 
Calcutta, 1783) ; History of India told by its own Historians , from 

S mtbumouB papers of Sir H. M. Elliot, by Professor Dowson ; Fred 
rew, Jummoo and Kashmir Territories ; Voyages de Francois 
Bernier ; H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antiqua ; William Moorcroft and 
George Trebeck, Travels in Ldddk and Kashmir ; J. Martin Honig- 
berger, Thirty-Five Years in the East ; Dr T. Thomson, Western 
Himalaya and Tibet ; Hitgel, Travels in Kashmir and the Punjab j 
Ju Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India ; Id., Ldddk ; 
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D’Jjmlle* AntiquiU Otographique de VInde ; Stanislas Julian, 
Histoire de la Vie de Hioum Thsang ; Joum. of the As. Soc . of 
fengal, x. (Edgeworth), xiii. (Leech), xvii. (A. Cunningham), xxxv, 
ReV. W. G. Cowie), xxxix. (Elmslio), Ac. ; George Forster, Journey 
from Bengal to England ; Vigne’s Kashmir ; Yule’s Marco Polo \ 
Rennell, Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan ; Ticffenthaler, La Oio- 
graphic de Vlndoustan ; Punjab Administration Reports ; R. H. 
Davies, Report on the Trade and Resources of the Countries on the 
Norik- West Boundary of British India ; J. E. T. Aitchison, Hand- 
book of the Trade Products qf Leh. ( R. M ‘L. # ) 

KASIMBAzAR, or Cossimbazar, a decayed town in 
Murshid&bAd district, Bengal, 24° 7' 40" N. lat., 83° 19' 
E. long. Long before the days of Murshid Kull Khdn, 
who founded and gave his name to the city of Murshiddbdd, 
the trade of Bengal was centred at Kdsimbdzdr. The 
different European nations who traded to India had fac- 
tories there from very early times. An English commer- 
cial agent was appointed to K&simbdzdr in 1658 ; and at 
the close of the century it had become the leading English 
commercial agency in Bengal. The decay of the town dates 
from the beginning of the present century, when its climate, 
which had previously been celebrated for its salubrity, 
underwent an unexplained change for the worse ; and its 
ruip was completed in 1813 by a sudden change >in the 
course of the Bhdgirathi, on which it stood. The site i£* 
now a swamp, marked by a few ruins. » 4 

KASIMOFF, a town of Russia, in t£e Jtyazpa govern- 
ment, situated in 54° 56' N. lat. and 41° 3 ' fc. long.,* 90 
miles east-north-east of the government town, on tjio left 
bank of the Qka, a tributary of the Volga. It pos-; 
sesses a cathedral, and a mosque supposed to have been 
built by Kasim. Near the mosque stands a mausoteuifl 
built by Shah Ali in 1555. Lyinij-on the direct' road from 

# Astrakhan to Moscow and Nizhni Novgorod, Kasimoff is a 

* busy pIRe, with^nBmerous industrial establishments. Of . 
* speqfeWiote are the Kasimoff bells, whose jingle may be 

h^ra post-horses throughout the 'country* The 

' waiters in the best hotels df St Petersburg are mostly^ 
Ift&itnoff Tartars. Population, according to f St Petersburg 
Calendar for 1874, 12,027. . •* H 

Kasimoff existed in the 14th under the nanie of the 

Meshtohorsk Gorodets or Gorotlok (from the Meshtchoryaks, a Turkey 
Finnish tribe). It was laid completely waste byjthe Mongolians i 
in 1876, but shortly afterwards rebuilt on a new site. % About 1452 
the place was bestowed by Basil the Dark on* the Tartar prince 
Kasim who had come to assist him in his wars, and thus bedkme 
the seat of a Tartar principality or kingdom, which lasted till 1677. 
The last of the line of Kasim accepted Christiartlbaptism, antf re- 
ceived the name of Jacob. On his death the principality was in- 
corporated with the empire ; and Peter I. sent a number of the 
Tartar inhabitants to Voronezh. 11 

KASSA. See Kabchau. w 

5 ASTAMUNT, sometimes Costambone, th$ chief town 
of <a Turkish vilayet of the same name in Asia Minor, 
is situated on the Gok Irmak, about 250 miles east of 
Constantinople. It is the seat of a commercial court, 
consisting of two Mohammedan and two Christian members. 
The mosques are said to number thirty-six, and there are 
four dervish monasteries. Situated as it is in the Angora 
goat district, Kastamuni has a large trade in goat’s hair 
(about 980,000 Bb annually), and carries on the manu- 
facture of mohair cloth. Copper is obtained in the neigh- 
borhood, and the copper wares of Kastamuni are well- 
known in Asia Minor. Coal was for a time worked close 
to the town, but, the people objecting, it is said, to the 
smoke, governor closed the mines. The population is 
estimated at 40,000* Kastamuni is the Castamon fre- 
quently mentioned by the Byzantine historians. 

K ASTORIA, a town of European Turkey, in the vilayet 
of Monastir and san^jak of Prisrend, about 33 miles south 
of ^fonastir (Bitolia), on the western banks of a lake (6 
miles long and 4 broad) which drains into the Indjeh, 
Karas u, or Bistritsa It is the seat of a caimma c am, • and 
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the inhabitants carry on a good trade. Of the twelve 
quarters of the town three are occupied by Turks, two by 
Jews, and the rest by Christiana Kastoria is the ancient 
Celetrum, captured by Sulpicius during the first Macedonian 
campaign, 200 B.C., and better known for the defence main- 
tained by Bryennius against Alexis I. in 1084 (see Anna' 
Comnena’s Alexias). A Byzantine wall with round towers 
runs acros3 the peninsula on which part of the town is built 
Population, 8000. 

KATER, Henry (1777-1835), a distinguished physicist 
of remarkable experimental skill, was bom at Bristol, 
April 16, 1777, At first he purposed studying law; but| 
this he abandoned on his father’s death in 1794, and 
entered the army, obtaining a commission in the 12th 
regiment of foot, then stationed in. India, where he rendered 
valuable assistance in the great trigonometrical survey. 
Failing health, however, obliged him to return to England ; 
and in 1808, being then a lieutenant, he entered on a dis- 
tinguished student career in the senior department of the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst. Shortly after* he # 
was promoted to the rank of captain. In 1814 he retired 
on half-pay, and devoted the remainder of his life to 
scientific lisqqrch. He died at London, April 26, 1835. 

pis firstjmportant contribution to scientific knowledge 
wasPthe comparison of the merits of the Cassegrainian and 
Gregorian telescopes, from which ( Philosophical Transac- 
tions, 1813 and 1814) he deduced that the illuminating 
jDOwer of .the fohner exceeded that of the latter in tbe 
proportion of 6 : 2. This inferiority of the Gregorian he 
explained as being probably^aue to the mutual interference 
of the rays as they missed qt the principal fochs before 
reflexion at the secomT mirror, Slis most valuable work, 
however, was the determination of the length of the second’s 
pendulum, 'first at London and subsequently at various 
stations throughout the country (Phil* I'raTis., 1818,1819). 
Iq these researches^ he skilfully took advantage of tho 
Well-known property of reciprocity between thQ, centres of 
suspension and oscillation erf an oscillating bodte so as to 
defertoioe experimentally tRe precise position cCTbe centre 
oL oscillation ; the distance , between these centres was 
then the length of thO ideal simple pendulam having the 
same time of oscillation. As the inventor of the floating 
collimator, Captain Kater rendered a great service to* 
political astronomy (Phil. Trans., 1825, 1828). He also 
jmSlished meipeirs (Phil. Trans., 1821, 1831)*apn British 
standards ofMength aad^Jftass ; and in 1832 he published 
an account^Lhis labours ir*£*erifying the Russian ktahdards 
of^ength. JFor bis sen4eeq to Russia irf tbj£ respect he 
received in w814lhe deforation of the ordet of St Ajine ; 
and the same year he was elected q fellow of the Royal 
Society. His attention was also tomed ta the subject of 
compass needles, his Bakeriatf* 1 lecture “ On the Best Kind 
of Steel and Form for a Compass Needle” (Phil.^Tran^, 
1821) containing* the results of many interesting and 
valuable experiments. The treatise on “ Mechanics ” in 
Lardneris Cyclopaedia was partly written by him and partly 
by Dr Lardner ; and his interest in * more purely astro- 
nomical questions was evidenced by two communications to 
the Astronomical Society’s Memoirs for 1831-83 — the one on 
an observation of Saturn’s outer ring, the other on a method 
of determining longitude by means of lunaj eclipses. * 

KATHIAWAR, or Kattywab, also SurAshtba, a 
peninsula forming a collection of native states in QnserOt, 
western India, lying between 20° 41' and 28° 8' N. lat, 
and 68° 56' and 72° 20' E. long. Itie bounded on the N. 
by the Runn or Gulf of Clutch, on the E. by AhmedAbAd 
district and the Gulf of Cajnbay, and on the S. and W. by 
the Arabian Sea; the extreme length is 220 aides, the 
greatest breadth about 165 miles, the Area about 22,000 
square Bailee, and the estimated population 2,500,000. 
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It is divided into one hundred and eighty-eight separate | 
states, large and small, of which thirteen pay no tribute, ! 
ninety-six are tributary to the British Government, and 
seventy to the gAekwAr as the representative of the Mar- 
hattAs, while of these three classes of states one hundred 
and thirty-two pay a tax called zortalabi to the nawAb of 
Jon&garh. The states are arranged in seven classes : the 
chiefs of the first and second classes exercise plenary juris- 
diction, both civil and criminal ; the judicial powers of the 
lesser chiefs are graded in a diminishing sc&le, the residuary 
jurisdiction being vested in four British officers, each 
superintending a group of states. The political agent 
controls the whole. As a rule, no appeal lies from the 
decision of a chief ; but on presumption of maladministra- 
tion his proceedings may be 'called for and reviewed. 
During the past twenty years the states have established 
civil and criminal courts and written codes. Justice is 
administered by the political officers on the non-regulation 
system over 2058 square miles, or about one-tenth of the 
whole area. Outlawry, political and predatory, has been 
sujtyressed, and life and property are as safe as in British 
distycts. A village police has been#established, and muni- 
cipal funds are voted by the states. In 1^78 .there were 
488 schools, with 28,171 scholars; while at*the RAjkumar 
College, and three high schools many of the chiefs revive 
a liberal education during their minority. There is* rail- 
way communication with WadhwAn, and an extension is* 
in progress to DhorAji and BUatymg&r, while a network^of 
g6od roods extend from RAjkot, the headquarters of the 
agency, over tfcp greater partfpf tjid province. ’KAtttiA^Ar 
is divided for administrative purposes into four prants or 
districts,— JhalAwAr, HAllAr, So^Atii, and GohelwAr; but the 
old territorial prints are ten, vi^g JhalAwAr in the north, 
containing about fifty states ; MaehhukAntA ; HAllAr, with 
twenty-sixty states; Okhamandal, belonging to Barbda; 
BaradA or JaitwAr, also known as Porbandar ; SurAtli ; 
BabriAwAr; KAthiAwAr; Und-Sarviyaftmd GohelwAr. The 
last-named^ comprises the Gogo district,. belonging to the 
AhmedA&Sd collectorate, ; Bfcaunagar, probably the fore- 
most statenn KAthiAwAr ; and many others. 

Generally speaking^Jhe surface of the country 4s undu- 
lating, with low rangd|Srunning in very irregular directions * 4 
with the exception of the TAnghA and MAndhav hills, in 
the west of JhalAwAr, and some unimportant hill^in 
HAllAr, the northern portion of the country is flat ; bl^p 
the south", from near Gogo, {he Gir range runs nearly 
parallel with the coast, and at.a^fiistance of abput 20 miles 
from it, aloqg the north of I&tjj^AwAr and J&frAth, to Ahe 
neighbourhood of GfrnAr. Opposite this latffer mountain 
is the solitary Osam hill, and then still farther west is the 
BaradA group, between HAllAr and BaradA, running about 
iO miles north and south, frpm Gumti to RAnAwan. The 
GlrnAr^lump of mountains is an important granitic mass, 
tfte highest peak of which jises to 350.0 feet. The prin- 
cipal river is the BhAdar, whfch rises in the MAndhav hills, 
and flowing south-west falls into the sea at Navi-Bandar, 
in BaradA ; it is .everywhere marked by highly cultivated 
lands a^joiniug its course of about 115 miles. Other 
rivers are the Aji, Machhu, and Satninji — the last re- 
markable for wild and romantic scenery. Four of the 
old races, the JAitwas, ChurAsamaa, Solunkis, and WAlAs 
are now existirife as proprietors of the soil who exercised 
sovereignty in the country prior to the immigration of the 
JnqhU, JArejas, Pnrmars, Kathis, Gohels, JAts, Moham- 
medans, and MarhattAs, between whom the country is 
now chiefly portioned oat 

The principal agricultural products consist of cotton, bdjrd, and ) 
jodr, and in some parts sugar-cane, turmeric, and indigo. Horse 

sad aheap breading Is earrUd on to a grant sxtoat— tfcest animaia, 
tofsthsr with food grains, raw cotton, and wool, forming tha chiaf ex 
ffeiis Thu prmmpal imports ara ootton mannfsntnraa, amtoto, and 
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! sugar. Iron is found in many pares of BaradA and HallAr. Many 
| iron-mines have, however, had to bo abandoned of late yean owing 
to the scarcity of fuel for smelting the ore. The principal towns am 
JAmnag&r, Bnaunagar, JunAgarh, Uiykot, Porbandar, and MangroL 
The last two, as also VerAwal, are thriving seaport towns. 
KathiAwar has many notable antiquities, comprising rock inscrip* 
tions of Asoka, Buddhist caves, ana fine Jain temples on the sacred 
hill of Girnar, and at Palitana. 

KAT^F, or El Katif, a town of Arabia, in the maritime 
region which skirts the northern part of the Persian Gulf 
on the low muddy shore of the northmost of the secondary 
bays that break the outline of the Bay of Bahrein, in 26* 

29' N. lat. and 50° E. long. Town and district are some* 
times considered as part of El Hasa, sometimes as an. 
independent province. The town lies embosomed amid 
luxuriant palm groves and gardens, but, according to 
Palgrave, is “crowded, damp, and dirty.” As the sea- 
port of Nejd, it* has a considerable trade. The principal 
building is the fortress or palace, — a strong and spacious 
structure, whose erection is popularly assigned to Abu 
Sa'id ej Jann&by el Karmaty, the founder of the Karma- 
thians. I£atif was the chief Beat of the Karmathian power. 
Abctut t'he middle of the 18th century we find it, along 
with ]£l djasa, in the handB of Ibn Muflik, whose influence 
♦was paramount throughout Nejd. In 1791 it was cap- 
tured by Sa'iid, the leader of the WahhAby revolution. In 
1871 it was attacked, and according to their own account * 
sutgugateef, by the Turks from Baghdad. The population 
of the town and 'district is given as from 90,000 to 
100,000. Katif is not far from the probable site of the 
tfncienfc Gerrha, which was inhabited by (jhaldroan exiles 
from Babylori (Strabo, xvi. T66) ; in more modern times 
the population has been recruited from Persia. 

8oe Captaiu G. Sadliw, in Trtfhs. Lit,Soc. Bombay , 1828 ; * 

Polly, iu Jouiyi* Iioy. Cftogr. 3*c. t 1865*Jlfl(tatfrave, Cdjtral and * 
Eastern 'Arabia , 1873; Zehme, Arabien una r die Araber,, Halle, a 
1870. *0 

KATSENA, Rabbin a, or Rashna, a town ef (jtomtial - 
Africa, situated about 170 miles to the east of Sofotife * 
the capital of file state to which it now pays tribute. r f§6 
walls hfxve a circuit of between 13 and’ 14 English miles, 
feut at*the time of Barltfc visjt only the* north-western 
Quarter was inhabited, and he estimated thfe population at 
not more tiian 7D00 or 8000. In the 17th and 18th 
centuries it appears to have been the largest town in the 
wbble region, and its inhabitants cannot have numbered 
1.68% tliun 400^)00. The date of its foundation must be 
comparatively ^modern, for at the time of Leo Africanus 
there was no place of any considerable size in the province 
whiclf bore the name now applied to the town. In the 
beginning^ the present century it fell into the hands of 
the Fellatat, but'only after a protracted and heroic defence. 

KATTOWITZ, chief town of a circle in the govern- 
ment district of Oppeln and province of Silesia, Prussia, 
is situated on the Rawa, in a busy mining and manu- 
facturing region near the Polish border. There are large 
iron-works, foundries, and machine shops in the town, and 
near it zinc and anthracite mines. The growth of Kat- 
towitz, like that of many villages in the same circle, has 
been very rapid, owing to the development of the mineral 
resources of the district In 1815 it was a mere village, 
in 1865 it became a town, and in 1875 it tad a population 
of 11,352. 

KATWA, or Cutwa, a town in BardwAn district, Bengal, 
India, situated at the confluence of the BhAgirathi and AjAi 
rivers, 23° 38' 55' N. lat, 88° 10' 40' E. long. It is 
one of the principal seats of district trade, and the reaidence 
of many wealthy native merchants. Now a purely commer- 
cial town, it was formerly regarded as the key to MurshidA- 
bAd. The old fort, of which scarcely a vestige now remains* 

*3 noted as the scene of the defeat of the MarhattAs bf 
AX Yardl KhAn. Population in 1872, 7963. o ■ j 
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KAtJFBEUREN, an ancient town in the government 
clistrict of Swabia and Neuburg, Bavaria, is situated on 
tfae Wertach, about 55 miles south-west of Munich by- 
rail The chief industry is cotton spinning and weaving, 
and there is a tolerably active trade in cotton-stuffs and 
cheese. The population in 1875 was 5553. 

Kaufbeuren is said to have been built in 842, and to have become a 
free imperial city by purchase in 1286 or 1288. In 1803 it passed 
to Havana. It was formerly a resort of pilgrims ; and Roman coins 
have been found in the vicinity. 

KAUFFMAN, orKxuFFMANN, Angelica (174-0-1807). 
This once popular artist and Royal Academician was born 
at Coire in the Orisons, October 30, 1740 or 1741. Her 
baptismal name was Maria-Anne-Augelica-Catharine. Her 
father, John Joseph Kauffmann, was a poor man and 
mediocre painter, but apparently very successful in teach- 
ing his precocious daughter. She rapidly acquired several 
languages, read incessantly, and showed marked talents as 
a musician. Her greatest progress, however, was in paint- 
ing ; and in her twelfth year she had become a notability, 
with bishops and nobles for her sitters. In 1754 her 
father took her to Milan, where she diligently studied the 
great masters. Later visits to Italy of long duration 
appear to have succeeded this excursion, and in 1763 
she visited Rome, returning to it again in 1764. From 
Rome she passed to Bologna and Venice, being every- 
where f&ted and caressed, as much for her talents as for 
her personal charms. Writing from Rome in August 1764 
to his friend Franke, Winckelmann refers to her ex- 
ceptional popularity. She was then painting his picture, 
a half length, of which she also made an etching. She 
spoke Italian as well as German, he says; and she also 
expressed herself with facility in French and English, — 
one result of the last-named accomplishment being that 
she painted all the English visitors to the Eternal City. 
“She may be styled beautiful,” he adds, “and in singing 
may vie with our best virtuosi.” While at Venice, she 
was induced by Lady Wentworth, the wife of the English 
embassador, to accompany her to London, where she ap- 
peared in 1765. One of her first works was a portrait 
of Garrick, exhibited in the year of her arrival at “ Mr 
Moreing’s great room in Maiden Lane.” The rank of Lady 
Wentworth opened society to her, and she was everywhere 
well received, the royal family especially showing her great 
favour. 

Her firmest friend, however, was Reynolds. In his 
pocket-book her nqme as “Miss Angolica” or “Miss 
Angel” appears frequently, and in 1766 he painted her, a 
compliment which she returned by the Portrait of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, setat. 46, which was exhibited by Lord 
Morley at the “Old Musters” in 1876. Another instance 
of her intimacy with Reynolds is to be found in the varia- 
tion of Guercino's “ Et in Arcadia ego ” produced by her 
at this date, a subject which Reynolds repeated a few 
years later in his portrait of Mrs Bouverie and Mrs Crewe. 
When, in 1768 or thereabouts, she was entrapped into a 
marriage with an adventurer who passed for a Swedish 
count, Reynolds befriended her, and it was doubtless owing 
to his good offices that her name is found among the signi- 
tades to the famous petition to the king for the establish- 
ment of the Royal Academy. In its first catalogue of 1769 
ahe appears with 4i R. A.” after her name (an honour which 
she shared with another lady and compatriot, Mary 
Moser) ; and she contributed the Interview of Hector and 
Andromache, and three other classical compositions. From 
this time until 1782 she was an annual exhibitor, sending 
eometimes as many as seven pictures, generally classic or 
allegorical subjects. One of the most notable of her per- 
formances was the Leonardo expiring in the Arms of Francis 
the ' which belong* to thi ytw 1778. In 1773 she 
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was appointed by the Academy with others to decorate St 
Paul's, and it was she who, with Biaggio Rebecca, painted 
the Academy's old lecture room at Somerset House. It is 
probable that her popularity declined a little in consequence 
of her unfortunate marriage ; but after her first husband's 
death (she had been long separated from him) she married 
Antonio Zucchi, a Venetian artist, then resident in England. 
This was in 1781. Shortly afterwards she retired to Home, 
where she lived for twenty-five years with much of her old 
prestige. In 17&2 she lost her father; and in 1795 — the 
year in which she painted the picture of Lady Hamilton 
now at South Kensington — her husband. She continued 
at intervals to contribute to the Academy, her last exhibit 
being in 1797. After this Bhe produced but little, and in 
November 1807 she died, being honoured by a splendid 
funeral under the direction of Canova. The entire Academy 
of St Luke, with numerous ecclesiastics and vjrtuosi, 
followed her to her tomb in St Andrea delle Frate, and, as 
at the burial of Raphael, two of her best pictures were 
carried in procession. 

Popular as they were during her lifetime, the works of Angelica 
Kauffman have not retained their reputation. She had a certain 
gift of grace, and considerable skill in composition. But her draw- 
ing is weak and faulty ; her figures lack variety and expression ; 
and hei men are masculine women. Her colouring, however, is 
fairly enough defined by Waagen’s term “ cheerful." Rooms 
decorated by her brush are still to be seen ill various quarters. At 
Hampton Court is a portrait of the duchess of Brunswick ; in the 
National Gallery an allegorical composition of Religion attended 
by the Virtues. There are other pictures by her at Paris, at 
Dresden, in the Hermitage at St Petersburg, and in the Pinako- 
thek at Munich. The Munich example is a portrait of herself ; 
there is a second in the Uffizi at Florence, and a third in the 
National Portrait Gallery, South Kensington. A few of her works 
in private collections have also been exhibited among the “Old 
Masters” at Burlington House. But Blie is perhaps best known 
by the numerous engravings from her designs by Schiavonetti, 
Bartolozzi, and others.. Those by Bartolozzi especially still find 
considerable favour with collectors. Her life was written in 1810 by 
Giovanni de Rossi. It has also been used as the basis of a romance 
by L£on de Wailly, 1838; and it prompted the charming novelette 
contributed by Mrs Richmond Ritchie to the Comhill Magazine in 
1875 under the title of “Miss Angel.” (A. D.) 

KAULBACH, Wilhelm von (1805-74), an acknow- 
ledged leader in modern art, waB born in Westphalia 15th 
October 1805. His parentage was humble, and his father, 
who was poor, combined painting with the goldsmith’s 
trade, but means were found to place Wilhelm, a youth 
of seventeen, in the art academy of Diisseldorf, then re- 
organized, and becoming renowned under the directorship 
of Peter von Cornelius. Young Kaulbach at the outset 
had to fight a hard battle : his circumstances were neces- 
sitous ; he contended agdlnst hardships, even hunger. But 
his courage never failed ; and, uniting genius with industry, 
he was ere long found foremost among the young national 
party which resolved that the arts of Germany should see 
a great revival • 

Munich is the city most closely identified with Kaulbach. 
The large and ambitious works by which Louis I sought 
to transform the capital of Bavaria into a German Athens 
afforded to the young painter an appropriate sphere. 
Cornelius had for some years been commissioned to execute 
the enormous frescoes in the Glyptothek, and his custom was 
in the winters with the aid of Kaulbach and others to com- 
plete the cartoons at Diisseldorf, and then in the summers, 
accompanied by his best scholars, to carry out the designs 
in colour on the museum walls in Munich. But in 1824 
Cornelius became director of the Bavarian academy. 
Kaulbach, not yet twenty, followed, took up his permanent 
residence in Munich, laboured hard on the public works, 
executed independent commissions, and rose to such dis- 
tinction that in 1849, when Cornelius left for Berlin, he 
succeeded to the directorship of the academy, an office 
which he held ter a quarter of a century, up to the day 
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of his death* The training, experience, and opportunity 
of Kaulbach had been extraordinary ; he became a prime 
mover in one of the most signal of art manifestations 
known in modern times ; he matured, after the example 
of the masters of the Middle Ages, the practice of mural 
or monumental decoration ; he once more conjoined paint- 
ing with architecture, and displayed a creative fertility 
and readiness of resource scarcely found since the era of 
Raphael and Michelangelo. 

Early in the series of his multitudinous works came the 
famous Narrenhaus, the appalling memories of a certain 
madhouse near Diisseldorf ; the composition all the more 
deserves mention for points of contact with Hogarth. 
Somewhat to the same category belong the renowned 
illustrations to Reintkc Fuchs . These, together with oc- 
casional figures or passages in complex pictorial dramas, 
show hf w dominant and irrepressible were the artist’s sense 
of satire and enjoyment of fun ; character in its breadth 
and sharpness is depicted with keenest relish, and at times 
the sardonic smile bursts into the loudest laugh regardless 
of rne propriety and solemnity appropriate to high art. 
Thus# occasionally the grotesque degenerates into the 
vulgar, the grand into the ridiculous, as in the satire on 
“ the Pigtail Age ” in a fresco outside the New Pinakothek. 
Yet the genius of Kaulbach was far too transcendent to be 
qaarred by these exceptional extravagances : such exaggera- 
tions came not of weakness but from excess of power ; they 
are as the sturdy traits and lawless forces of the Teutonic and 
northern races whence the Westphalian painter had sprung. 
Kaulbach tried hard to become Grecian and Italian ; but 
he never reached Phidias or Raphael ; in short the blood 
of Diirer, Holbein, and Martin Schongauer ran strong in 
his veins. The art products in Munich during the middle 
of this century were of a quantity to preclude first-rate 
quality, and Kaulbach contracted a fatal facility in covering 
wall and canvas by the acre. He painted in the Hofgarten, 
the Odeon, the Palace, and on the external walls of the 
New Pinakothek. His perspicuous and showy manner also 
gained him abundant occupation as a book illustrator : in 
the pages of the poets his fancy revelled ; he was glad to 
take inspiration from Wieland, Goethe, even Klopstock ; 
among his engraved designs are the Shakespeare gillery, 
the Goethe gallery, and a folio edition of the Gospels. All 
these signal examples of what may be called “ the Munich 
school,” though by the many applauded to the skies, were 
yet subjected to censorious criticism. In a volume entitled 
Social Life in Munich it was with some show of reason 
urged that Kaulbach had been unfortunate alike in having 
found Cornelius for a master and King Louis for a patron, 
that he attempted “ subjects far beyond him, believing 
that his admiration for them was the same as inspiration ” ; 
the lack of real imagination he supplied by “ a compound 
of intelltct and fancy ” ; he “ thinks his feelings,” and his 
creations are but “the triumph of intellect” 

Nevertheless no one appreciating at their worth such 
master compositions as the Destruction of Jerusalem and 
the Battle of the Huns can deny to Kaulbach creative 
imagination. As a dramatic poet he tells the story, depicts 
character, seizes on action and situation, and thus as it 
were takes the spectator by storm. The manner may be 
occasionally noisy and ranting, but the effect after its kind 
is tremendous. "Within the whole range of modern art no 
finer composition can be named than the Battle of the 
• Hons, no bolder conception than the fierce fight in mid air 
between the spirits of the warriors slain in combat The 
drawing, the foreshortening, the grouping and lines of com- 
position; are almost as a matter of course masterly. The 
cartoon, which, as usual in modern German art, is superior 
to the ultimate picture, was executed in the artist’s prime 
at tile age of thirty* At this period, as here seen, the 
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knowledge was little short of absolute ; subtle is the sense 
of beauty ; playful, delicate, firm, the touch ; the whole 
treatment artistic. # 

Ten or more years were devoted to what the Germans 
term a “ cyclus,” — that is, a series of pictures which, as 
successive chapters or essays, illustrate one theme, ns 
Raphael in the Vatican gave pictorial exposition to universal 
knowledge under the distinctive titles of Theology, Philo- 
sophy, Jurisprudence, and Poetry. The fundamental idea 
whereon Kaulbach discoursed was civilization or the pro- 
gress of the human race as displayed in the following 
historic epochs : — the Tower of Babel, the Age of Homer, 
the Destruction of Jerusalem, the Battle of the Huns, the 
Crusades, and the Reformation. These major tableaux, 
severally 30 feet long, and each comprising over one 
hundred figures above life-size, are surrounded by minor 
compositions making more than twenty in all. The idea 
is to congregate around the world’s historic dramas the 
prime agents of civilization ; thus here are assembled 
allegoric figures of Architecture and other arts, of Science 
and other kingdoms of knowledge, togethor with lawgivers 
from the time of Moses, not forgetting Frederick the Great. 
The chosen situation for this imposing didactic and theatric 
display is the Treppenhaus or grand Btaircase in the new 
museum, Berlin ; the surface is a granulated, absorbent 
wall, specially prepared ; the technical method is that 
known as “water-glass,” or “liquid flint,” the infusion 
of silica securing permanence. The same medium was 
adopted in the later wall-pictures in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westminster. 

The painter’s last period brings no new departure ; his 
ultimate works stand conspicuous by exaggerations of early 
characteristics. The series of designs illustrative of Goethe, 
which had an immense success, were melodramatic and 
pandered to popular taste. The vast canvas, more than 
30 feet long, the Sea Fight at Salamis, painted for the 
Maximilianeum, Munich, evinces w r onted imagination and 
facility in composition ; the handling also retains its large- 
ness and vigour; but in this astounding scenic uproar 
moderation and the simplicity of nature are thrown to the 
winds, and the whole atmosphere is hot and feverish. The 
painter verily had within him a fire which burnt fiercely ; 
and, when past the age of sixty he received visitors within 
his spacious studio, he looked the perfect impersonation of 
his art. On tho walls, upon easels, even on the floor, were 
large cartoons, rolls of canvas, piles of drawings — fruits of 
a restless and inexhaustible intellect. Kaulbach in the 
midst moved to and fro impulsively and discoursed volubly 
on the creations he was about to call out of chaos. But 
his career was drawing to a close ; seized by the cholera, 
he died in 1874, at tho age of sixty-nine. 

Kaulbach can scarcely be counted among religions painters ; yet 
the range of his thought is most lofty. Whatever is noblest in 
humanity, whatever lms raised the human race, freed or enlightened 
the mind, given dignity and beauty to life, or reared the body into 
godlike frame, falls within the province of his art. Nothing small 
or mean linds a place ; the accidents and crudities of common nature 
are cast out ; typical forms are selected and matured ; and all if 
brought into harmony with beauty. Kaulbach’s was indeed t 
beauty-loving art. He is not supreme as a colourist ; he belongs in 
fact to a school that holds colour in subordination ; but he laid, in 
common with the great masters, the sure foundation of his art in 
form and composition. Indeed, the science of composition has 
seldom if ever been so clearly understood or worked out with equal 
complexity and exactitude ; the constituent lines, tho relation of 
the parts to the whole, are brought into absolute agreement ; in 
modern Germany painting and music have trodden parallel paths, 
and Kaulbach is musical in the melody and harmony of his com- 
positions. His narrative too is lucid, and moves as a stately march 
or royal triumph ; the sequence of the figures is unbroken ; the 
arrangement of tlie groups accords with even literary form ; the 
picture falls into incident, episode, dialogue, action, plot, as a 
drama. The style is eclectic ; in the Age of Homer the types 
and the treatment are derived from Greek marbles and vases ; then 
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(n the Tower of Babel the severity of the antique gives place to 
the .suavity of the Italian renaissance ; while in the Crusades 
the composition is let loose into modern romanticism, and so the 
manner descends into the midst of the 19th century. And yet this 
scholastically compounded art is so nicely adjusted and smoothly 
blended that it casts off all incongruity and becomes homogeneous 
as the issue of one mind. But a fickle public craved for change ; 
and so the groat master in later years waned in favour, and had to 
witness, not without inquiotude, the rise of an opposing party of 
naturalism and realism. Yet few men have had a brighter career, 
of enjoyed a reward better earned. Kaulbach’s works are monu- 
mental, and will be liandoddownto future ages as the highest products 
of the renaissance of the arts in modern Germany. (J. B. A.) 

KAUNITZ, Wenzel Anton (1711-1794), count of 
Rietberg, Austrian statesman, was born at Vienna, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1711. As the fifth and youngest son of an 
Austriau count, he was destined at first for the church, but 
on the death of his brothers he turned his attention to 
statesmanship. He was sent by Maria Theresa on em- 
bassies to Home and Florence, and was engaged at Turin 
in strengthening the alliance between Austria, Sardinia, and 
Great Britain against the Bourbons. In the meantime he 
had acquired the countship of Kietberg by marriage. In 
1744 he was sent as minister to the court of the duke of 
Lorraine, governor-general of the Austrian Netherlands. 
During the duke’s absence, Kaunitz administered affairs 
ably; and, when the French besieged Brussels in 1746, 
he secured a free retreat for the Austrian troops to Antwerp. 
After a brief retirement on account of his health, Kaunitz 
reappeared on the political stage at the congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle ii 1748, where he laid the foundation of his 
reputation, and earned the rank of minister of state. 
During his stay as ambassador at Paris, from 1750 to 
1752, he concluded a secret alliance between Austria and 
France, a diplomatic stroke which involved the complete 
reversal of the former hostile attitude of the two powers, 
and which was rewarded by his appointment as chancellor 
of state or prime minister. In 1756 he was made chancellor 
of the Netherlands and of Italy. For nearly forty years 
he continued in this capacity to direct the affairs of Austria, 
steadily cultivating the French and Russian alliances, and 
jealously watchiug the rising power of Prussia, against 
which he formed the coalition of 1756. At the partition 
of Poland in 1772 he secured Galicia for Austria; and it 
was during his ministry also that Bukowiua (1776) and 
the so-called “ Inn quarter” came under the Austrian 
crown. He enjoyed the unbounded confidence of Maria 
Theresa, and was an activo agent in furthering the reforms 
under her and her son Joseph II. lie showed himself a 
liberal patron of education and art, as well as an accom- 
plished statesman. Under Joseph II. and Leopold II. his 
influence waned, and he resigned all his offices at the 
accession of Francis II. in 1792. In 1764 he was created 
a prinqe of the empire. He died June 27, 1794. 

See the life by Hormayr in the Ocsterreichischer Plutarch, and 
Denkichri/tcii dca Filrstcn Kaunitz , Vienna, 1872, by Beer. 

KAVA, an intoxicating drink used in the islands of the 
Soijith Pacific from the Sandwich Islands to Fiji. In 
Hawaii it is called “ kawa” ; in the Marquesas “kava 
kava 99 ; u ava,” “ava-ava,” and “evava” in Tahiti; and in 
FJji “yaquono.” It is mode from the roots or leaves of 
Piper methysticum , Miq., a species of pepper indigenous in 
these islands ; Bever.il varieties are also cultivated by the 
natives, those growing iu a dry soil being considered to be 
the most active. To prepare the liquid the fresh roots or 
leaves, after being chewed by young girls or boys, with 
good teeth, clean mouths, and free from colds, are placed 
m a large wooden bowl (“ umete ”) on three legs made 
of the wood of the vesi (Afzelia bijuga, Gray), and water 
or cocoa-nut milk poured over the mA8& The liquid 
u then stirred np, and the woody matter el the root 
ia' removed by repeatedly drawing througk lbe infusion 
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long fibre* prepared by crushing the green stems of the 
vau ( Hibiscus , sp.), and passing them frequently between 
two pieces of wood. By this means a muddy-looking liquid 
resembling cafe au la.it in appearance, or of a greenish hue 
if made from the leaves, is left in the bowl, a quantity 
of fecula remaining suspended in the fluid. The drink 
is then distributed into cups made of plantain leaves, by 
dipping some of the vau fibre into it and squeezing the 
liquid into the cups, which are handed to the individuals 
present. As the process of infusion only takes about 
twenty minutes, it is obvious that no fermentation can 
take place. The taste of the liquid is at first sweet and 
then pungent and acrid. The usual dose is half a cupful, 
equal to about two mouthfuls of the root Intoxication 
follows in about twenty minutes, or immediately if twice 
the usual quantity be taken. 

The drunkenness produced by kava differs from |hat of 
alcohol in being of a melancholy, silent, and drowsy 
character, accompanied, if the drink be made from roots 
growing in a damp soil, with great irritability at the slightest 
noise. The fit lasts for about two hours, but in persons 
who only take it occasionally it may continue for six or 
twelve hours. At Nukahiva kava is said to be used as a 
daily beverage, probably in small quantities, — its use, how- 
ever, being forbidden to women and children. In many of 
the Pacific islands kava is given at official receptions, being 
the offered and accepted token of hospitality. Formerly 
the driuking of it preceded warlike enterprises and religious 
festivals. 

The daily use of the drug- is sometimes followed by a 
kind of skin disease, called in Tahiti “ arevareva. ” The 
effect on those who are addicted to the use of kava for any 
length of time is to produce obscurity of vision, red con- 
junctiva, and yellow coloration of the teeth, while the skin 
where thick becomes dry, scaly, cracked, and ulcerated, 
and the body becomes emaciated and decrepit In 
Nukahiva it is given as a medicine in phthisis and in 
bronchitis, a small dose being taken before going to bed. 

Mr Collie, surgeon to the ship “ Blossom,” states that he 
observed the infusion of the root to be useful in certain 
skin diseases (Beachy, Voyage of the “ Blossom,” vol. ii. p. 
120). Some years ago it was introduced into France as a 
remedy for various diseases of the mucous membranes 
(Annul, de Therapy 1857, p. 61), and it has also been 
recommended in gout (Med. Times and Gazette, 1856, p. 

5 91 ). 

The root contains an essential oil of a yellow colour and 
agreeable odour, 2 per cent, of a balsamic resin called 
kawin, and about 49 pir cent of starch, also a neutral 
crystalline principle discovered in 1844 by Mr J. R. N. 
Morson, and called kavahine , or by Gobley methysticin . 
It is readily soluble in boiling alcohol, crystallizing out 
on cooling. Hydrochloric acid colours it red, this coloyr 
changing to yelluw on exposure on the air ; concentrated 
sulphuric acid changes it to a rich purple violet, which on 
exposure to the air gradually becomes green, or immediately' 
if diluted with water. These tests distinguish it from 
cubebin and piperin. 

See Pharm . Joum ., (1) iii. 474, ( 2 ) iv. 85, ( 2 ) ix. 219 , (8) vit 149 ; 
Comptcs Hindus, L 438, 598, lii. 206 : and Joum. ds Pharm., I860,; 
p. 20, and 1862, p. 218 ; Soemann, ftyra Vitiensis , p. 260, 

K AVAL A, or Cavallo, a walled tovfti of European 
Turkey in the vilayet of Saloniki, situated on a promontory 
stretching southwards into the bay of Kavala, opposite the 
island of Tbaso. Numerous Roman remains have been 
found in the neighbourhood, of which the chief is the large 
aqueduct on two tiers of arches, which still serves to supply 
the town and dilapidated citadel with water from Mount 
Pangeus. Kavala has a port on each side of its promon- 
tory, and exports cotton and tobacco. The Turkish college 
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was founded by Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, who was 
bora in the town in 1769. The population is about 5000. 

KAvala has been identified withNeapolis, at which St Paul lauded 
on his way from Samothrace to Philippi, 10 miles to the north 
(Acta xvi. 11). Noapolis was the port otrhilippi, as Kavala now is 
of Seres ; ana in the bay on which it stands the fleet of Brutus and 
Cassius was moored during the battle of Philippi. Some authorities 
identify Noapolis with Datum {Adrov), mentioned by Herodotus as 
famous for its gold mines, 

KAVANAGH, Julia (1824-1877), novelist, was born 
at Thurlep in Tipperarv, Ireland, in 1824. She was the 
daughter of Morgan Kavanagh, Author of various philo- 
logical works, and she spent several years of her early life 
with her parents in Normandy, laying there the founda- 
tion of a perfect mastery of the French language and 
practical insight into French modes of thought, which was 
perfected by her later frequent and long residences in 
France. Alias Kavanagh 's literary career began with her 
arrival* in London about her twentieth year, and, beyond 
the publication of her successive works, her uneventful life 
with her widuwed mother affords few incidents to the 
chftmicler. On the outbreak of the Franco-German war 
the fcwo ladies removed from Paris, where they were living, 
to Rouen. Thence they subsequently passed to Nice, where 
on October 28, 1877, Julia Kavanagh died, in hor fifty- 
fourth year. She is described as having been in person 
extremely small, with large, luminous, brown eyes, and a 
wealth of splendid hair. She was a devout Roman Catholic. 

Julia Kavanagh \s first book was Three Paths, 1847, a story for 
tbe young ; but her first work, to attract notico was Madeleine , 
a tale of Auvergne, 1848. A Summer and IV inter in the Tiro 
Sicilies , 2 vols., 18f>8, was the fruit of a journey maJo about 1853 
to Franco, Switzerland, and Italy. French IVomcn of Letters, 2 vols., 
1802, and English Women of Letters , 2 vols., 1803, arc collections 
of slight biographical essays on lady novelists. She wrote also 
Woman in France during the 1 8th century, 2 vols., 1850, and 
Women of Christianity , 1852. But Miss Kavanagh is better known 
by her numorous novels and talcs contributed to various magazines. 
The scenes of these are almost always laid in France, and the 
authoress handles her French themes with fidelity and skill. Her 
style is simple ami pleasing rather than striking ; her characters are 
interesting without being strongly individualized ; and the paucity 
of incident in the unravelling of her plots sometimes seems to 
threaten monotony. Her most popular novels are peihaps Adelr, 
1857; Queen Mctb , 1863; and John Dorrirn, 1875. Others nre 
Nathalie, 1850 ; Daisy Burns, 1853 ; Grace Lee,, 1855 ; Jlaehcl 
Gray, 1855 ; Seven Years, &c., 1859 \ Beatrice, 1865 ; Sibyl's Second 
Love, 1807; Dora, 1868; Silvia, 1870; Bessie, 1872; The Pearl 
Fountain, &c. (written along with her mother), 1876; nnd Two Lilies , 
1877. Forget-me-nots, 2 volumes of shorter tales, appeared after her 
death. 

KAVERr, or Cauvery, a great river of southern India, 
famous for its traditional sanctity, its picturesque scenery, 
and its utility for irrigation. Bising in Coorg, high up 
amid the Western GhAts, in 12° 25' N. lat. and 75° 34' E. 
long., it flows with a generally south-eastern direction across 
the plateau of Mysore, and finally pours itself into the Bay 
of Bengal through two principal mouths in Tanjore district. 
Its total length is. about 475 miles ; the estimated area 
of its basin, 28,000 square miles. It is known to devout 
Hindus as Dakskini Ganga, or .the Gangos of the South, 
and the whole of its course is holy ground. According to 
the legend there was »once bora upon earth a girl named 
ViahnumAyA or LopAmudrA, the daughter of Brahma ; but 
her divine father permitted her to be regarded as the child 
of a mortal, called KAvera-muni. In order to obtain 
beatitude for hft adoptive father, she resolved to become a 
river whose waters should purify from all sin. Hence it is 
that even the holy Ganges resorts underground once in the 
year to the source of the KAveri, to purge herself from the 
pollution contracted from the crowd of sinners who have 
bathed-in her waters* The course* of the KAveri in Coorg 
ii very tortuous. Its bed is generally rocky; its banks 
are high and covered* with luxuriant vegetation. On 
efcieang Mysore it passes through a narrow gorge, but pre- 


sently widens to an average breadth of from S00 to 400 
yards. Its bed continues rocky, so as to forbid all naviga- 
tion ; but its banks are here bordered with a rich strip 0f 
cultivation. In its course through Mysore, the channel 
is interrupted by twelve anicuts or dams for the purpose of 
irrigation. From the most important of these, known as 
the Madadkatte, an artificial channel is led to a distance 
of 72 miles, irrigating au area of 10,000 acres, yielding a 
revenue of .£7000, and ultimately bringing a water-supply 
into' the town of Mysore. In Mysore state the JCAveri 
forms the two islands of Seringapatam and Sivasamudram, 
which vie in sanctity with the island of Srirangam lower 
down in Trichinopoli district. Around the island of 
Sivasamudram are the celebrated falls of the KAveri, un- 
rivalled for romantic beauty. The river here branches into 
two channels, each of which makes a descent of about 200 
miles in a succession of rapids and broken cascades. After 
entering tbe Madras presidency, the KAveri forms the 
boundary between the Coimbatore and Salem districts* 
until it strikes into Trichinopoli district. Sweeping past 
the historic rock of Trichinopoli, it breaks at the island of 
Srirangam into two channels, which enclose between them 
the delta of Tanjore, the garden of southern India. The 
northern cliannol is called the Coloroon (Kolidam) ; the 
other preserves the name of KAveri. On the Beaward face 
of its delta are the open roadsteads of Negapatam and 
French KArikaL The only navigation on any portion of 
its course is carried on in boats of basket-work. It is in 
the delta that the real value of the river for irrigation be- 
comes conspicuous. The most ancient irrigation work is 
a massive dam of unhewn stone, 1080 feet long, and from 
40 to 60 feet broad, across the stream of the KAveri 
proper, which is supposed to date back to the 4th century, 
is still in excellent repair, and has supplied a model to 
British engineers. The chief modern work is the anicut 
across the Coleroon, 2250 feet long, constructed by Sir 
Arthur Cotton between 1836 and 1838. 

KAY, John (1742-1826), Scottish caricaturist, was 
born in April 1742, near Dalkeith, where his father was a 
mason. At thirteen lie was apprenticed to a barber, whom 
he served for six years. He then went to Edinburgh, 
where in 1771 he obtained tbe freedom of the city by join- 
ing the corporation of barber -surgeoti. For some years he 
practised his craft with success; but in 1785, induced by 
the favour which greeted certain attempts of his to etch in 
aquafortis, he took down his barber’s pole and opened a 
small print shop in Parliament Square. There he con- 
tinued to flourish, painting miniatures, and publishing at 
short intervals his sketches and caricatures of local cele- 
brities and oddities, who abounded at that period in Edin- 
burgh society. Tie died on February 21, 1826. Kay’s 
portraits were collected b,y Hugh Paton and published under 
the title A Series of Original Portraits and Caricature 
Etching 8 by the late John Kay, with Biographical Sketches 
and Illustrative Anecdotes (Edin., 2 vols. 4to, 1838; 8vo 
ed., 4 vols., 1842; new 4to ed., with additional plates, 
2 vols., 1877), forming a unique record of the social life 
and popular habits of Edinburgh at its most interesting 
epoch. The caricatures have little strictly artistic merit, 
beyond their graphic power ; the drawing is always stiff 
and often false ; but they are admitted to have been accu- 
rate likenesses, and they possess the evident recommenda- 
tion of abundant and sly humour. 

KAYE, 8m John William (1814-1876), historian, was 
bom in 1814, the son of a solicitor. Educated at Eton 
and Addiscombe Royal Military College, he served as an 
officer in the Bengal artillery till 1841, when he exchanged 
his sword for the pen. In 1856 he entered the service of 
the East India Company in England ; and, when next year 
the crown assumed the government of India, Kaye sue* 
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ceeded John Stnart Mill as secretary in the political and 
secret department of the India office. In 1871 he was 
cieated a knight of the Star of India. In 1874 his failing 
health warned him to resign his post ; and he died in 
London, July 24, 1876 To his historical and biogra- 
phical writings Sir John Kaye brought an historical 
sagacity, an honesty of purpose, and a military knowledge 
that make them at once valuable and interesting. 

His best known works are his History of the Sepoy War, 3 vols., 
1864 ; History of the War in Afghanistan , 2 vols., 1851 ; and his 
Life qf Lord Metmlfe , 2 vols., 1854. He was the author also of 
Peregrine Pultmy (1844) and Long Engagements (1861), two Indian 
novels ; History of ths. Administration of the East India Company , 
1858 ; Life of Henry Tucker, 1854 ; Life of Sir John Malcolm , 
2 vols., 1856 ; History of Christianity in India , 1859 ; Lives of 
Indian Officers , 2 vols., 1867 ; Essays of an Optimist , 1870 ; and 
numerous contributions to periodicals. 

KAZALA, or Kazalinsk, a fort and town, at the point 
where the Kazala falls into the Jaxartes, about 47 miles 
from its mouth. It is situated in 45° 45' N. lat. and 
62° 7' E. long., “at the junction,” to quote Schuyler’s 
description, “of all the trade routes in Central Asia, as 
the road from Orenburg meets here with the Khivan, 
Bukharan, and Tashkent roads ” ; and thus, besides carry- 
ing on a lively local trade with the Kirghiz of the sur- 
rounding country, it is a point of growing importance in 
the general current of commerce. In other respects the 
position of the place is far from attractive : the floods on 
the river make it an island in the spring ; in summer it is 
parched by the sun and hot winds, and hardly a tree can 
be got to grow. The streets are wide, but the houses, as 
well as the fairly strong fort known as Fort No. 1, are 
built of mud bricks. The population, stated at 5000, is 
on the increase. 

KAZAN, a government of European Russia, belonging 
to the basin of the Volga, and conterminous with the 
governments of Nizhni Novgorod, Vyatka, Orenburg, 
Samara, and Simbirsk. The area, according to the govern- 
ment survey, is 23,998 square miles. By the Volga and 
its tributary the Kama the surface of the government is 
divided into three regions of differing aspect: the first, to 
the right of the main river, is traversed by deep ravines 
sloping to the north-east and by two ranges of hills, one of 
which, keeping company with the river, has a height of 
300 to 500 feet ; the second, between the left bank of the 
Volga and the left bank of the Kama, is an open steppe ; 
and the third, between the left bank of the Volga and the 
right bank of the Kama, resembles in its eastern part the 
first region, and in its western part is covered with forest. 
Marls, limestones, and sandstones, Permian or Triassic, are 
the main rocks ; the Jurassic formation appears in a small 
part of the Tetyushi district ; and Tertiary rocks stretch 
along the left bank of the Volga. There are no minerals 
of importance ; but mineral springs (iron, sulphur, and 
naphtha) exist in several placeB. The Volga is navigable 
in all the 198 miles of its course through Kazan, as well 
as the Kama (120 miles) ; and the Vyatka, the Kazanka, 
the Rutka, the Tsivil, the Greater Kotshaga, the Ilet, and 
the Bezdna are not without value as waterways. About 
four hundred small lakes are enumerated within the govern- 
ment; the Upper and Lower Kaban supply the city of 
Kazan with water. 

About 7,128,610 acres (more than 46 per cent, of the surface) 
are arable, upwards of 1,824,900 acres (over 8 per cent) are meadow 
land, and 5,190,960 acres (yearly 84 per cent) are under forest. 
Rye and oats form the principal crops ; barley, wheat, buckwheat, 
and potatoes are also grown. In 1879 the official returns gave 
1,048,092 as the number of sheep in the government, and of these 
13,748 were of fine woolled breeds ; the horned cattle amounted to 
359,362, the horses to 426, BB4, the swine to 192,190, and the goats 
to 45,822. No fewer than 8066 persons were engaged in beekeeping, 
aud the produce of this department was valued at £29,945. In- 
dustrial activity is on the Increase ; the number of the smaller 
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manufacturing establishments is diminishing, but those which 
remain (272 in 1879, employing 8399 hands) are greatly increasing 
in production. The total value of their manufacture in 1879 was 
£2,034,137. Apart from the regular factories, there is a laige in- 
dustrial activity. The weaving and dyeing of linen and hemp goods 
gave employment in 1879 to 18,485 men; wool-combing, Ac., 
to 3428 ; flour and malt making to 8680, and the forest industries, 
wood-cutting, tar-boiling, &c., to 10,423. The aggregate commerce 
of the towns is estimated at £3,695,000. Of the seventy-six annual 
fairs, the chief are the timber fair of Kozmodemyansfe, and those 
of Tchistopol and Tcheboksarui. Administratively Kazan is divided 
into twelve districts Kazan, Sviyazhsk, Tcheboksarui, Tsivilsk, 
Yadrin, Kozin odemyansk, Tsarevokokshaisk, Mamaduish, Tchis- 
tonol, Laisheir, Snassk, Tetyushi. Besides the city of Kazan, the 
following are the largest towns : — Tchistopol (20,293 inhabitants in 
1879), Lai8hefl (6098), Tcheboksarui (4560), Kozmodemyansk (4608), 
Mamaduish (4068). The total population of the government in 
1879 was 1,872,437 (194,348 in the towns, 1,678,094 in the country 
districts). The males in the former case numbered 109,916, and 
the females 84,428; and in the latter the males 820,144, and females 
857,950. An increase of 267,732 has taken place since 1862. More 
than half of the inhabitants are of non-Slavonic origin; knd the 
Mohammedans number over half a million. 

The formation of the Kazan government dates from the year 
1708 ; at first it contained a large portion of south-eastern Russia, 
but in 1781 tlm present limits were determined. The division mto 
twelve districts was made in 1802. 

Kazan, chief town of the above government, is situated 
in 55° 48' N. lat. and 49° 26' E. long., 528 miles east of 
Moscow and 970 miles from St Petersburg. The summer 
course of the Volga lies several miles to the south-west, and 
is gradually increasing its distance ; but when the river is at 
its height in spring the intervening space is laid under water, 
and the steamers, which at other times stop at the mouth 
of the Kazarika, are able to approach the town. Though 
the hill on which the citadel stands is only about 40 feet 
high, it forms a striking relief to the level country in front. 
Contrary to what might be expected from its history, the 
town is almost completely destitute of Oriental colouring ; 
but the number and brightness of the Greek churches helps 
to relieve the general air of modern and commonplace 
regularity. The cathedral of the Annunciation was 
founded in 1562 by Gury, the first bishop of the diocese 
of Kazan ; and the Bogoroditskii convent was erected in 
1579 for the reception of the “Black Virgin of Kazan,” 
which was removed in ] 821 to the famous Kazan cathedral 
in St Petersburg. Of pro-Russian buildings there is hardly 
a trace ; the red brick Sumbek tower, 245 feet high, is an 
object of great veneration to the Tartars, who consider it as 
the burial-place of one of their saints ; but its similarity 
to the towers of Moscow proves its Muscovite origin. As 
an intellectual centre Kazan is the most important city 
of eastern Russia in Europe. The gymnasium, founded in 
1750, was the third national institution for secondary edu- 
cation established in the empire ; and the university, 
which dates from 1801, has become a great seat of Oriental 
scholarship. It has four faculties, with fifty-sir teachers and 
about seven hundred students. The library contains about 
85,000 volumes ; but the most valuable part of its mantf- 
script collection has been removed to St Petersburg. There 
is an astronomical observatory; and from the university 
press are issued a learned journal {Izvyestiya i Zapiski) and 
a very considerable number of works, especially in Oriental 
philology. The ecclesiastical academy founded in 1846 
contains the old library of the Solovki monastery, of import- 
ance for the history of Russian sects. Schools are main- 
tained by the Tartar population, which still occupies some 
of the suburbs ; and Tartar text-books (by Radloff) after the 
European type have been introduced. As a seat of com- 
merce and industry Kazan holds a respectable place. Its 
leather goods, especially those of the finer qualities, are in 
repute ; and it also manufactures alcohol, flour, cotton and 
hemp goods, starch, stearine, tallow, and albumen. The 
trade connexion of the Tartar merchants more particularly 
is a very extensive and important one. The population 
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of the town, which wob 63,084 in 1863, had increased in 
1879 to 134,434, of whom 13,635 are Tartars. 

The present government of Kazan was the centre of a great 
Bulgarian kingdom, the first historical monarchy of north-eastern 
Russia. On the ruins of this kingdom the Mongolian (Tartar) 
“ kingdom of Kazan” was founded in the 15th century by Ulu- 
Makmet, whose descendants continued to rule till the destruction 
of their city by Ivan the Terrible in 1562. Of the town of Kazan 
the early notices are of doubtful interpretation ; but according to 
S. M. Shpilevski the Kazan mentioned in 1376 must be Bulgar (the 
present Bolgarui in the district of Spassk), the “Great Town” of 
the Bulgarians, the ruins of which are among the most notable in 
the Kazan region ; and the Kazan of even some of the later 
chronicles is to be identified with Koshan on the Kama. Nor is the 
present the original of Kazan proper ; on the banks of the Kazanka 
are extensive remains of Iski (Tartar for “Old”) Kazan, near a 
modern village of the same name. Kazan was laid waste by 
Pugatcheff, and the conflagrations of 1816 and 1825 were especially 
destructive. During the Preach invasion the Moscow university 
took asylum in the town. 

The name of Kazan Tartars is given, not only to those of the 

f overnment of Kazan, but to those of Ufa, Samara, Vyutku, Savatoff, 
'enza, Nizhni Novgoiod, Orenburg, and TambofT. In 1870 they 
amounted altogether to 1,050,000. In many ways they diller con- 
sitfferably from those of Astrakhan, the Crimea, &c. They have 
pretty certainly incorjwrated a good deal of Bulgarian blood. 

Ttoe history of Kazan has been written by Turnerelli (1841), 
Leptetr, Kurbski, and others. The evidence of Arabic, Tartar, and 
Russian writers in regard to the antiquities of town and government 
has boen collected by Shpilevski (Izv. i Zap . Imp. Kaz. (In., 1877, 
pp. 1-585). A bibliography of the Oriental books published in 
the town is givon in the Bull, of the. St Petersburg Academy , 1867. 
Compare Louis Leger, “Kazan ct les Tur tares,” in Bill. Univ. 
de Gcnkve, 1874. 

KAZINCZY, Ferencz or Francis (1759-1831), an 
Hungarian author, known us the most indefatigable agent 
in the regeneration of the Magyar language and literature 
at the end of the 18th and beginning of the 19tli century, 
was born 27th October 1759, at itr-Semlyen, in the county 
of Bihar, Hungary. Alter passing through the gymnasium 
of S&roa-Patak, he studied law at Kassa and Eperies, and 
in Pest, where he also obtained a tlunough knowledge of 
French and German literature, and made the acquaintance 
of Gideon Ibklay, who allowed him the use of his library, 
and encouraged him in literary pursuits. In 1784 Kazinczy 
became subnotary for the county of Abuuj ; and iu 178G 
he was nominated inspector of schools at Kassa. There he 
began to devote himself to the restoration of the Magyar 
language and literature by translations from classical foreign 
works, and by the augmentation of the native vocabulary 
from ancient Magyar sources. In 1788, with the assist- 
ance of Bardti Szabd and John Bacsdnyi, he started at 
Kassa the first Magyar literary magazine, Magyar Muzeum ; 
the Orpheus , which succeeded it in 1790, was of his own 
creation. Although, upon the %ccession of Leopold II., 
Kazinczy, os a non-Catholic, was obliged to resign his post 
at Kassa, his literary activity in no way decreased, and he 
not only assisted Gideon Edday in the establishment and 
direction of the first Magyar dramatic society, but also 
Enriched the repertoire with several translations from foreign 
authors. His Hamlet , which first appeared at Kassa in 
1790, is a rendering from the German version of Scluoder. 
Having become implicated in the democratic conspiracy 
of the abbot Martinovics, Kazinczy was arrested on the 
14th December 1794, couveyed to Buda, tried, and con- 
demned to death ; but the sentence was commuted to 
imprisonment. He was released in 1801, and shortly 
afterwards msftried Sophia Tbrok, daughter of his former 
pafcrou, and retired to his small estate at Sz^phalom or 
" FairhiU,” near Sdtor-Ujhely, in the county of Zempten. 
In 1828 he took an active part in the conferences held 
for the establishment of the Hungarian academy, in the 
historical section of which he became the first correspond- 
ing member. He died of Asiatic cholera, at Sz^phalom, 
on the 22d August 1831, in the seventy-second year of 
his age. 
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Kazinczy, although possessing peat beauty of style, cannot be 
regarded as a powerful and original thinker ; his fame is chieAy due 
to the felicity of his translations from the masterpieces of Lessiitf, 
Goethe, Wieland, Klojmtock, Ossian, La Rochefoucauld, Manuoutel, 
Moli&re, Metastasio, Shukoypeare, Sterne, Cicero, Sallust, Anacreon, 
aud many others. He also edited the works of Bardczy (Peat, 1812, 
8 vols.) aud of the poot Zrinyi (1817, 2 vols.), and the poems of 
Dayka (1813, 8 vols.) and of Johu Kis (1815, 3 vols.). A collective 
edition of his works, consisting for the most part of translations, 
was published at Post, 1814-1816, in 9 vols. His original produc- 
tions, largely made up of letters, were edited by Joseph Bajza and 
Francis Tolcly at Pest, 1836-45, in 6 vols. Editions of his poems 
appeared in 1858 and in 1863. See Hungary, voL xii. p. 377. 

KEAN, Charles John (1811-1868), tragedian, son of 
Edmund Kean noticed below, was born ut Waterford, 
Ireland, 18th January 1811. Iu his fuurteepth year he 
was sent to Eton College, where he remained three years. 
The name of Kean secured him an engagement at Drury 
Lane Theatre, where he made his debut 1st October 1827, 
in the character of Norval, but failed to create a very 
favourable impression, his taleuts being such as required 
long practice and careful study for their development ; aud 
his continued failure to achieve popularity led him to leave 
London in the spring of 1828 for the provinces. After a 
visit to America in 1830, where he was received with much 
favour, he in 1833 appeared at Co vent Garden as Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, but his success was not pronounced 
enough to encourage him to remain long in London, espe- 
cially as he had already in the provinces won a high 
position. In January 1838 he returned to Drury Lane, 
and played Hamlet with a success which gave him a place 
among the principal tragedians of his time. After his 
marriage with the actress Miss Ellen Tree in 1842, he paid 
a second visit to America. Returning to England in 1847, 
he entered on a successful engagement at the Haymarket, 
and in 1850, along with Mr Kelly, he became lessee of the 
Princess Theatre. The most noteworthy feature of his 
management was a series of gorgeous Shakespearean re- 
vivals. Charles Kean cannot be called a great tragic actor. 
He did all that could be doue by the persevering cultivation 
of his powers, and in many ways manifested the possession 
of high intelligence and refined taste, but his defects of 
persou and voice made it impossible for him to give a 
representation at all adequate of the varying and subtle 
emotions characteristic of pure tragedy. In melodramatic 
parts such as Louis XI. and the Corsican Brothers his 
success was unequivocal and complete. From his “tour 
round the world ” Kean returned in 1866 iu broken health, 
and he died at London, January 22, 1868. 

The Life ami Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, by Jolm William 
Cole, appeared in 1860 iu two volumes. 

KEAN, Edmund (1787-1833), an English actor, chiefly 
celebrated as the impersonator of Shakespearean characters, 
was born at Chancery Lane, London, November 4, 1787. 
His reputed father was Aaron Kean, stage carpenter, and 
his mother was a strolling actress, Ann Carey, grand- 
daughter of Henry Carey, the author of the National 
Anthem , and the natural son of George Savile, marquis 
of Halifax. When only in his fourth year Kean made 
his first appearance on the stage as Cupid in one of 
Noverre’s ballets at the opera-house. His fine black 
eyes, his bright vivacity and cleverness, and his ready 
affection to those who treated him with kindness, made 
him in childhood a universal favourite, but the harsh cir- 
cumstances of his lot, and the want of proper restraint, 
while they developed strong self-reliance, fostered way- 
ward tendencies. About 1794 a few persons benevolently 
provided the means of sending him to school, where be 
mastered his tasks with remarkable ease and rapidity; 
but finding its restraint intolerably irksome, he shipped 
himself as a cabin boy at Portsmouth. Soon discovering 
that he had only escaped to a more rigorous bondage, he 
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counterfeited both deafness and lameness with* a. histrionic 
mastery which deceived even the physicians at Madeira. 
Qn his return to England he sought the protection of his 
uncle Moses Kean, mimic, ventriloquist, and general enter- 
tainer, who, besides continuing his pantomimic studies, 
introduced him to the study of Shakespeare. At the 
same time Miss Tidswell, an actress who had been speci- 
ally kiud to him from infancy, taught him the principles of 
acting. On the death of his uncle he was taken charge of 
by Miss Tidswell, and under her direction he began the 
systematic study of the principal Shakespearean characters, 
displaying even at this early period the peculiar originality 
of his genius by interpretations entirely different from 
those of Kemble. His brilliant talents and interesting 
countenance induced a Mrs Clarke of Guildford Street, 
Russell Square, to adopt him, but the unlucky remark of 
a visitor so touched his sensitive pride that he suddenly 
left her house and went back to his old surroundings. 
In his fourteenth year lie obtained an engagement to play 
leading characters for twenty nights in York Theatre, 
appearing as Hamlet, Hastings, and Cato. Shortly after- 
wards, while he was in the strolling troupe of Richardson, 
the rumour of his abilities reached the ear of King George 
IIL, who commanded him to recite at Windsor Castle. It 
is affirmed that this incident led some gentlemen to send 
him to Eton College; but the next three years of his life, 
from 1803 to 1806, are without authentic record. In 1807 
he played leading parts in the Belfast theatre along with 
Mrs Siddons, who said that he “ played very very well,” 
but that “ there was too little of him to make a great actor.” 
An engagement in 1808 to play leading characters in 
Beverley's provincial troupe was brought to an abrupt close 
by his marriage with Miss Chambers, the leading actress, 
and for several years after his prospects were so dark that, 
when contemplating the possibility of a debut in London, 
he was in the habit of exclaiming, “ If 1 succeed I shall go 
mad.” In 1814, however, the committee of Drury Lane 
theatre, the fortunes of which were then so low that bank- 
ruptcy seemed inevitable, resolved to give him a chance 
among the “experiments” they were making to win a re- 
turn of popularity. His debut there on the 26th January 
as Shylock roused the audience to almost uncontrollable 
enthusiasm, and successive appearances in Richard III., 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, and Lear only served to demon- 
strate to the fullest the groatuess of his powers and his 
complete mastery of the whole range of tragic emotion. 

Probably the irregular habits of Kean, even from the 
period when he became famous, were prejudicial to the 
refinement of his taste, and latterly they tended to exag- 
gerate his special defects and mannerisms. The adverse 
decisiou in the divorce case Cox v. Kean, and his conse- 
quent separation from his wile, roused against him such 
bitter feeling as almost compelled him to retire perma- 
nently into private life. Ultimately he was received with 
all the old favour, but the contest by its effects both on 
his bodily health and on his feelings had made him so 
dependent on the use of stimulants that the gradual de- 
terioration of his gifts was inevitable. Still, even iu their 
decay his great powers triumphed during the moments of 
bis inspiration over the absolute wreck of his physical 
faculties, and compelled admiration when his gait had 
degenerated into a weak hobble, when the lightning bril- 
liancy of his eyes had become dull and bloodshot, aud the 
tones of his matchless voice were marred by rough and 
grating hoarseness. His last appearance on the stage was 
at Covent -Garden, on the 25th March 1833, when he 
played Othello to his son’s Iago. At the words “ Villain, 
be sure ” in scene 3 of act iil he suddenly broke down, 
and fell insensible into his son’s arms. He died at Rich- 
mond, 15th May 1833. 
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It was especially in the impersonation of the great creations of 
Shakespeare's genius that the varied beauty and grandeur of the act- 
ing of Kean were displayed in their highest form, although probably 
his most powerful character was Sir Giles Overreach, the effect of hfs 
first impersonation of which was such that the pit rose en masse t and 
even the actors and actresses themselves were overcome by the 
terrific dramatic illusion. His only personal disadvantage as an 
actor was his small stature. His countenance was strikingly 
interesting and unusually mobile ; he had a matchless command 
of facial elocution ; his fine eyes scintillated even the slightest 
shades of emotion and thought ; his voice, though weak and harsh 
in the upper register, possessed in its lower range tones of pene- 
trating and resistless power, and a thrilling sweetness like the 
witchery of the finest music ; above all, in the grander moments 
of his passion, his intellect and soul seemed to rise beyond material 
barriers aud to glorify physical defects with their own greatness. 
Kean yiecially excelled as the exponent of passion. In Othello, 
Iago, Shylock, and Richard 111., characters utterly different from 
each other, but in which the predominant element is some form of 
passion, his identification with the personality, as lie had conceived 
it, was as nearly as possible perfect, and each isolated phase and 
aspect of the plot was elaborated with the minutest attention to de- 
tails, and yet with an absolute subordination of these to the distinct 
individuality he was endeavouring to portray. If the range of 
character in which Kean attained supreme excellence was narrov^ no 
one except Garrick 1ms been so successful in so many great imper- 
sonations. Unlike Garrick, ho had no true talent for comedy, but 
in the expression of biting and saturnine wit, of grim and ghostly 
gaiety, he was unsurpassed. 

See Procter ’ n Life, of Kean , but especially the Life of Edmund Kean , by F. W. 
Hawkins, 2 voK, *18M, a ml tlu* authorities therein mentioned. Some Interesting 
details will alvo be found in Kdwurd Stlrl.ng'8 Old Dimry Lane , 1881, 

KEATS, John, born October 29, 1795, published his 
first volume of verse in 1817, his second in the following 
year, his third in 1820, and died of consumption at Rome, 
February 23, 1821, in the fourth month of his twenty-sixth 
year. In his first book there was little foretaste of anything 
greatly or even genuinely good; but between the marshy and 
sandy flats of sterile or futile verse there were undoubtedly 
some few purple patches of floral promise. The style was 
frequently detestable — a mixture of sham Spenserian and 
mock Wordsworthian, alternately florid and arid. His 
second book, Endymion , rises in its best passages to the 
highest level of Barnfield aud of Lodge, the two previous 
poets with whom, had he published nothing more, he might 
most properly have been classed ; and this, among minor 
minstrels, is no unonviable place. His third book raised 
him at once to a foremost rank in the highest class of 
English poets. Never was any one of them but Shelley 
so little of a marvellous boy and so suddenly revealed as 
a marvellous man. Never has any poet suffered so much 
from the chaotic misarrange merit of his poems in every 
collected edition. The rawest and the rankest rubbish of 
his fitful spring is bound up in one sheaf with the ripest 
ears, flung into one basket with the richest fruits, of his 
sudden and splendid summer. The Ode to a Nightingale , 
one of the final masterpieces of human work in all time 
and for all ages, is immediately preceded in all editions 
now current by some of the most vulgar and fulsome dog- 
grel ever whimpered by a vapid and effeminate rhymester 
in the sickly stage of whelphood. Shelley, up to twenty, 
had written little or nothing that would have done credit 
to a boy of ten ; and of Keats also it may be said that the 
merit of his work at twenty-five was hardly by comparison 
more wonderful than its demerit at twenty-two. His first 
book fell as flat as it deserved to fall ; the reception of 
his second, though less considerate than on the whole it 
deserved, was not more contemptuous tHItn that of im- 
measurably better books published about the same time by 
Coleridge, Landor, and Shelley. A critic of exceptional 
carefulness and candour might have noted in the first book 
so singular an example of a stork among the cranes as the 
famous and noble sonnet on Chapman’s Homer; a just judge 
would have indicated, a partial advocate might have 
exaggerated, the value of such golden grain amid a garish 
harvest of tares as the hymn to Pan and the translation 
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into verse of Titian’s Bacchanal which glorify the weedy 
wilderness of Endymion. But the hardest thing said of 
that poem by the Quarterly reviewer was unconsciously 
echoed by the future author of Adonais, — that it was all but 
absolutely impossible to read through y and the obscener 
insolence of the “ Blackguard’s Magazine,” as Landor after- 
wards very justly labelled it, is explicable though certainly 
not excusable if we glance back at such a passage as that 
where Endymiou exchanges fulsome and liquorish endear- 
ments with the known unknown from whom his bring 
rips suck darling (!) essence” Such nauseous and pitiful 
phrases as these, and certain passages in his correspondence, 
make us understand the source of the most offensive impu- 
tations or insinuations levelled against the writer’s man- 
hood ; and, while admitting that neither his love-letters, 
nor the last piteous outcries of his wailing and shrieking 
a g° n y> would ever have been made public by merciful or 
respectful editors, we must also admit that, if they ought 
never to have been published, it is no less certain that 
they ought never to have been written ; that a manful 
kind of man or even a manly sort of boy, in his love-making 
or in his suffering, will not howl and snivel after such a 
lamentable fashion. One thing hitherto inexplicable a 
very slight and rapid glance at his amatory correspondence 
will amply suffice to explain : how it came to pass that the 
woman so passionately beloved by so great a poet should 
have thought it the hopeless attempt of a mistaken kind- 
ness to revive the memory of a man for whom the best 
that could be wished was complete and compassionate 
oblivion. For the side of the man’s nature presented to 
her inspection, this probably was all that charity or reason 
could have desired. But that there was a finer aide to the 
man, even if considered apart from the poet, his correspond- 
ence with his friends and their general evidence to his 
character give more sufficient proof than perhaps we might 
have derived from the general impression left on us by his 
works ; though indeed the preface to Endymion itself, 
however illogical in its obviously implied suggestion that 
the poem published was undeniably unworthy of publica- 
tion, gave proof or hint at least that after all its author 
was something of a man. And the eighteenth of his letters 
to Miss Brawne stands out in bright and brave contrast 
with such as seem incompatible with the traditions of his 
character on its manlier side. But if it must be said that 
he lived long enough only to give promise of being a man, 
it must also be said that he lived long enough to give 
assurance of being a poet who was not born to come short 
of the first rank. Not even a hint of such a probability 
could have been gathered from fys first or even from his 
second appearance; after the publication of his third 
volume it was no longer a matter of possible debate among 
judges of tolerable competence that thus improbability had 
become a certainty. Two or three phrases cancelled, two 
or three lines erased, would have left us in Lamia one of 
the most faultless as surely as one of the most glorious 
jewels in the crown of English poetry. Isabella , feeble 
and awkward in uarrative to a degree almost incredible in 
a student of Dryden and a pupil of Leigh Hunt, is over- 
charged with episodical effects of splendid and pathetic 
expression beyond the reach of either. Tht Eve of St 
Agnes , aiming at no doubtful success, succeeds in evading 
alhcasual difficulty in the line of narrative ; with no shadow 
of pretence to such interest as may be derived from stress 
of incident or depth of sentiment, it stands out among all 
aether famous poems as a perfect and unsurpassable study 
in pure colour and dear melody — a study in which the 
figure of Madeline brings back upon the mind’s eye, if only 
as moonlight recalls a sense of sunshine, the nuptial picture 
nf MarloWsHero and the sleeping presence of Shakespeare’s 
Imogen. %dde this poem should always be placed the 
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less famous but not less precious Eve of St Mart, a fragment 
unexcelled for the simple perfection of its perfect simplicity, 
exquisite alike in suggestion and in accomplishment. The 
triumph of Hyperion is as nearly complete as the failure of 
Endymion ; yet Keats never gave such proof of a manly 
devotion and rational sense of duty to his art as in his 
resolution to leave this great poem unfinished ; not, as we 
may gather from his correspondence on the Bubject, for the 
pitiful reason assigned by his publishers, that of discourage- 
ment at the reception given to his former work, but on the 
solid and reasonable ground that a Miltonic study had 
something in its very scheme and nature too artificial, too 
studious of a foreign influence, to be carried on and carried 
out at such length as was implied by his original design. 
Fortified and purified as it had boeu on a first revision, when 
much introductory allegory and much tentative effusion of 
sonorous and superfluous verse had been rigorously clipped 
down or pruned away, it could not long have retained spirit 
enough to support or inform the Bhadowy body of a subject 
so little charged with tangible significance. The faculty 
of assimilation as distinguished from imitation, than which 
there can be no surer or stronger sign of strong and sure 
original genius, is not more evident in the most Miltonic 
passages of the revised Hyperion than in the more Shake- 
spearean passages of the unrevised tragedy which no radical 
correction could have left other than radically incorrigible. 
It ib no conventional exaggeration, no hyperbolical phrase 
of flattery with more sound than sense in it, to say that 
in this chaotic and puerile play of Otho the Great there are 
such verses as Shakespeare might not without pride have 
signed at the age when he wrote and oven at the age when 
he rewrote the tragedy of ltomeo and Juliet. The dramatic 
fragment of King Stephen shows far more power of hand 
and gives far more promise of success than does that of 
Shelley’s Charles the First. Yet we cannot say with any 
confidence that even this far from extravagant promise 
would certainly or probably have been kept ; it is certain 
only that Keats in these attempts did at least succeed in 
showing a possibility of future excellence a s a tragic or at 
least a romantic dramatist. In every other line of high 
and serious poetry his triumph was actual and consummate ; 
here only was it no more than potential or incomplete. 
As a ballad of the more lyrical order, La belle Lame sans 
Merri is not less absolutely excellent, less triumphantly 
perfect in force and clearness of impression, than as a narra- 
tive poem is Lamia. In his lines on Robin Hood, and in 
one or two other less noticeable studies of the kind, he has 
shown thorough and easy mastery of the beautiful metre 
inherited by Fletcher from Barnfield and by Milton from 
Fletcher. The simple force of spirit and style which dis- 
tinguishes the genuine ballad manner from all spurious 
attempts at an artificial simplicity was once more at least 
achieved in his verses on the crowning creation of Scott’s 
humaner and manlier genius — Meg Merrilies. No little 
injustice has been done to Keats by such devotees as fix 
their mind’s eye only on the more salient and distinctive 
notes of a genius which in fact was very much more various 
and tentative, less limited and peculiar, than would be in- 
ferred from an exclusive study of his more specially charac- 
teristic work. But within the limits of that work must 
we look of course for the genuine credentials of hi* fame; 
and highest among them we must rate his unequalled and 
unrivalled odes. Of these perhaps the two nearest to 
absolute perfection, to the triumphant achievement aud 
accomplishment of the very utmost beauty possible to 
human words, may be that to Autumn and that on a 
Grecian Urn ; the most radiant, fervent, and musical is 
that to a Nightingale; the most pictorial and perhaps the 
tenderest in its ardour of passionate fancy is that to Psyche ; 
the subtlest in sweetness of thought and feeling is that on 
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Melancholy. Greater lyrical poetry the world may have 
seen than any that is in these ; lovelier it surely has never 
teen, nor ever can it possibly see. From the divine frag- 
ment of an unfinished ode to Maia we can but guess that 
if completed it would have been worthy of a place beside 
the highest. His remaining lyrics have many beauties 
about them, but none perhaps can be called thoroughly 
beautiful. He has certainly left us one perfect sonnet of 
the first rank ; and as certainly he has left us but one. 

Keats, on high and recent authority, has been promoted 
to a place beside Shakespeare; and it was long since 
remarked by some earlier critic of less note that as a painter 
of flowers his touch had almost a Shakespearean felicity, — 
recalling, a writer in our own day might have added, the 
hand of M. Fantin on canvass. The faultless force and 
the profound subtlety of this deep and cunning iustinct 
for the absolute expression of absolute natural beauty can 
hardly be questioned or overlooked ; and this is doubtless 
the one main distinctive gift or power which denotes him 
as a poet among all his equals, and gives him right to a 
rank for ever beside Coleridge and Shelley. As a man, 
the two admirers who have done beat service to his memory 
are, first and far foremost, Lord Houghton, and secondly 
Mr Matthew Arnold. These alone, among all who have 
written of him without the disadvantage or advantage of a 
personal acquaintance, have clearly seen and shown us the 
manhood of the man. That ridiculous and degrading legend 
which imposed so strangely on the generous tenderness of 
Shelley, while evoking the very natural and allowable 
laughter of Byron, fell to dust at once for ever on the 
appearance of that admirable and unsurpassed biography 
which gave perfect proof to all time that “ men have died 
and worms have eaten them,” but not for fear of critics or 
through suffering indicted by reviews. Somewhat too 
sensually sensitive he may have been in either capacity, 
but the nature of the man was as far as was the quality 
of the poet above the pitiful level of a creature whose soul 
could “ let itself be snuffed out by an article ” ; and in 
fact, owing doubtless to the accident of a death which 
followed so fast on his early appearance and his dubious 
reception as a poet, the insolence and injustice of his 
reviewers in general have been comparatively and even 
considerably exaggerated. Except from the chief fountain- 
head of professional ribaldry then open in the world of 
literary journalism, no reek of personal insult arose to 
offend his nostrils ; and then as now the tactics of such 
unwashed malignauts were inevitably suicidal ; the 
references to his brief experiment of apprenticeship to a 
surgeon which are quoted from Blackwood in the shorter 
as well as in the longer memoir by Lord Houghton could 
leave no bad odour behind them save what might hang 
about men’s yet briefer recollection of his assailant’s un- 
memorable existence. The false Keats, therefore, whom 
Shelley pitied aud Byron despised would have been, had 
he ever existed, a thing beneath compassion or contempt 
That such a man could have had such a genius is almost 
evidently impossible ; and yet more evident is the proof 
whioh remains on everlasting record that none was ever 
further from the chance of decline to such degradation 
than the real and actual man who made that name 
immortal. (a* c. s.) 

Subjoined are the most important facts in the life of Keats. 
He was born, as already stated, in London on October 29, 1795. 
At an early age he was sent to school at Enfield, and in 1810 he 
was apprenticed to a surgeon at Edmonton. On the completion of 
his apprenticeahip, in 1815, he removed to London for the purpose 
of walking the hospitals, and soon made the acquaintance of Leigh 
Hunt, and subsequently that of Haydon, Hazlitt, Shelley, and 
others. After having published some sonnets in the Examiner , of 
which Hnnt was at that time editor, he was encouraged by the 
praise of his friends to give to the world a volume of Poms in 
1817, and a second, entitled Endymion, * Poetic temanct, in the 
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following year. Meanwhile, symptoms of hereditary lung-disease 
having shown themselves, he spent some months in visiting the 
English lake district and portions of Sootland aud Ireland, but with- 
out re-establishing his failing health ; on his return to London the 
despondency which had fallen upon him on this account was deep- 
ened by the death of his younger brother. Soon after this event 
he first became acquainted with Miss Brawne, and the friendship 
rapidly grew into a passion which combined with straitened cir- 
cumstances and the steady progress of disease to give a tragical cast 
to all that re 1 1 ained of his brief career. In 1820 the results of his 
literary activity during the two preceding years were published in 
Lamia, Isabella , the Eve of St Agnes, and other Poems* In autumn 
of the same year, having been advised to winter in a more genial 
climate, he sailed for Italy. The voyage proved of little advantage, 
and after some months of suffering he died at Rome on February 
28, 1821. The Life , Letters, and Literary Remains of Keats were 
published in two volumes by tt. Monckton Milnes in 1848 ; The 
Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, with introduction and 
notes by Harry Buxton Forman, appeared in 1878. 

KEBLE, John (1792-1866), the poet of the Christian 
Year , was born on St Mark’s Day (April 25), 1792, at 
Fairford, Gloucestershire. He was the second child and 
eldest son of the Rev. John Keble and Sarah Maule ; 
three sisters and one brother completed the family cimle. 
Descended from a family which had attained some legal 
eminence in the time of the Commonwealth, John ifeble, 
the father of the poet, was vicar of Coin St Aldwyn, but 
lived at Fairford, about 3 miles distant from his cure. 
He was a clergyman of the old High Church school, whose 
adherents, untouched by the influence of the Wesleys, had 
moulded their piety on the doctrines of the non-jurors 
and the old Anglican divines. Himself a good scholar, 
he did not send his son to any school, but educated him 
and his brother at home bo well that both obtained scholar- 
ships at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. John was elected 
scholar of Corpus in his fifteenth, and fellow of Oriel in 
his nineteenth year, April 1811. In Easter term 1810 
he had obtained double first class honours, a distinction 
which had been obtained only once before, and that by Sir 
Robert Feel. After his election to the Oriel fellowship, 
Keble gained the University prizes, both for the English 
essay and also for the Latin essay. But he was more 
remarkable for the rare beauty of his character than even 
for academic distinctions. Sir John Taylor Coleridge, his 
fellow scholar at Corpus and his life-long friend, says of 
him, looking back on his youth, after their friendship of 
five and fifty years had closed, “It was the singular 
happiness of his nature, remarkable even in his under- 
graduate days, that love for him was always sanctified by 
reverence— reverence that did not make the love less 
tender, and love that did but add intensity to the reverence.” 
Oriel College was, at tl^ time when Keble entered it, the 
centre of all the finest ability in Oxford. Copleaton, 
Davison, WRately, were among the fellows who elected 
Keble ; Arnold, Pusey, Newman, were soon after added to 
the society. In 1815 Keble was ordained deacon, and 
priest in 1816. His real bent and choice were towards* a 
pastoral cure in a country parish ; but he remained in 
Oxford, acting first as public examiner in the schools, 
then as tutor iu Oriel, till 1823. In Bummer he some- 
times took clerical work, sometimes made tours on foot 
through various English counties, duriug which he was 
composing poems, which afterwards took their place in the 
Christian Year, He had a rare power of attracting to 
himself the finest spirits, a power which lay not so much in 
his ability or his genius as in his character, so simple, bo 
humble, so pur^, so unworldly, yet wanting not that severity 
which can stand by principle and maintain what he holds 
to be the truth. In 1823 he left Oxford, and returned to 
Fairford, there to assist his father, and with his brother to 
serve one or two small and poorly endowed curacies in the 
neighbourhood of Coin. He had made a quiet but deep 
impression on cL wno *ame within his influence in Oxford, 
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and daring bis five years of college tutorship had won the 
affection of his pupils, some of whom afterwards rose to emi- 
nence. But it was to pastoral work, and not to academic 
duty, that he thenceforth devoted himself, associating with 
it, and scarcely placing on a lower level, the affectionate 
discharge of his duties as a son and brother. Filial piety 
influenced in a quite unusual degree his feelings aud his 
action all life through. It was in 1827, a few years after 
he settled at Fair ford, that he published the Christian 
Year . The poems which make up that book had been the 
silent gathering of years. Keble had purposed in his own 
mind to keep them beside him, correcting aud improving 
them, as long as he lived, and to leave them to be published 
only “ when he was fairly out of the way.” This resolution 
was at length overcome by the importunities of his friends, 
and above all by the strong desire of his father to see his 
son’s poems in print before he died. Accordingly they 
were printed in two small volumes in Oxford, and given to 
the world in June 1827, but with no name on the title 
pag^ The book continued to be published anonymously, 
but the name of the author soon transpired. Probably 
no bosk of poetry in this century has had a wider circu- 
lation. Between 1827 and 1872 one hundred and fifty- 
eight editions had issued from the press, and since the 
latter date it has beeu largely reprinted both by the original 
publishers and by others. The author, so far from taking 
pride in this widespread reputation, seemed all his life long 
to wish to disconnect his name with the book, and “ as if 
he would rather it had beeu the work of some one else 
than himself.” This feeling arose from no false modesty. 
It was because he knew that in these poems he had painted 
his own heart, the best part of it ; and he doubted whether 
it was right thus to exhibit himself, and by the revelation 
of only his better self, to wiu the good opinion of the world, 
on which he knew that a woe had been* pronounced. 

Towards the close of 1831 Keble was elected to fill the 
chair of the poetry professorship in Oxford, as successor to 
his frieud and admirer, Dean Mil man. This chair he oc- 
cupied for ten years, probably the most eventful ten years 
which Oxford has seen since the Reformation. The pro- 
fessor is required by statute to deliver at least one lecture 
during each of the three terms that make up the academic 
year ; and during Keble’s tenure these lectures were still 
required to be iu Latin. In the course of his professorship 
he delivered a series of lectures, clothed in excellent 
idiomatic Latiu, in which he expounded a theory of poetry 
which was original and suggestive, and which grew 
naturally out of his own character and habits of mind. 
He looked on poetry as a vent for # overchurged feeling, or 
a full imagination, or some imaginative regret, which had 
not found their uatural outlet in life and action. It was a 
relief provided for those feelings which are apt to fill the 
mind tocf full, and to overburden the heart. This suggested 
to him a distinction between what he called primary and 
secondary poets, — the first employing poetry to relieve their 
own hearts, the second, poetic artists, composing poetry from 
some other and less impulsive motive. Of the former kind 
were Homer, Lucretius, Burns, Scott ; of the latter were 
Euripides, Dryden, Milton. This view is set forth in an 
article contributed to the British Critic in 1838 on the 
life of Scott, andyvas more fully developed in two volumes 
of Prsdectiones Academicst. 

His regular visits to Oxford kept him in intercourse 
with his old friends in Oriel common room, and made him 
familiar with the currents of feeling which swayed the 
university. Catholic emancipation and the Reform Bill 
had deeply stirred, not only the political spirit of Oxford, 
but also the church feeling which had long been stagnant 
Cardinal Newman writes, “On Sunday July 14, 1833, Mr 
Keble preached the assize sermon in the University pulpit. 
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It was published under the title of National Apostasy. 

I have ever considered and kept the day as the start of 3 
the religious movement of 1833/” The occasion of this 
sermon was the suppression, by Earl Grey’s Reform 
ministry, of ten Irish bishoprics. Against the spirit 
which would treat the church as the mere creature of the 
state Keble had long chafed inwardly, and now he made 
his outward protest, asserting the claim of the church to 
a heavenly origin and a divine prerogative. About the 
same time, and partly stimulated by Keble’s sermon, some 
leading spirits iu Oxford aud elsewhere bogau a concerted 
aud systematic course of action to revive High Church 
principles and the ancient patristic theology, and by these 
means both to defend the church against the assaults of its 
enemies, and also to raise to a higher tone the standard 
of Christian life in England. This design embodied itself 
in what is known as the Tractarian movement, a name 
it received from the once famous Tracts for the Tvmes % 
which were the vehicle for promulgating tho uew doctrines. 
If Keble is to be reckoned, as Dr Newman would have it, 
as the primary author of the movement, it was from Dr 
PuHey that it received one of its best knowm uames, and in 
Dr Newman that it soon found its genuine leader. To the 
tracts, which did so much to spread High Church views, 
lveblo made only four contributions : — No. 4, containing 
an argument, in the manner of Bishop Butler, to show 
that adherence to apostolical succession is the safest course; 
No. 13, which explains the principle on which the Sunday 
lessons in the church service are selected ; No. 40, on 
marriage with one who is unbaptized ; No. 89, on the 
mysticism attributed to the early fathers of the church. 
Besides these contributions from his own pen, he did mucL 
for the series by suggesting subjects, by reviewing tracts 
written by othors, and by leuding to their circulation the 
weight of his personal influence. 

In 1835 Keble’s father died at tho age of ninety, and 
soon after this his son married Miss Clarke, left Fairford, 
and settled at Hursley vicarage in Hampshire, a living t«» 
which he had been presented by his friend and attached 
pupil, Sir William Heathcote, and which continued to be 
Keble’s home aud cure for the remainder of his life. 

In 1841 the tracts were brought to an abrupt termina- 
tion by the publication of Newman’s tract No. 90. All 
the Protestantism of England was in arms against the 
author of tho obnoxious tract. Keble came forward at 
the time, desirous to share the responsibility and the 
blame, if there was any ; for he had seen the tract before 
it was published, and approved of it. The same year 
in which burst this ecclesiastical storm saw the close of 
Keble’s tenure of the professorship of poetry, and thence- 
forward he was seen but rarely in Oxford. No other public 
event ever effected Keble so deeply as the secession of his 
frieud Mr Newman to the Church of Rome in 1845. It 
was to him both a public and a private sorrow, which 
nothing could repair. But he did not lose heart ; at once 
he threw himself into the double duty, which now devolved 
on himself and Dr Pusey, of counselling the many who had 
hitherto followed the movement, and who, now in their per- 
plexity, might be tempted to follow their leader’s example, 
and at the same time of maintaining the rights of the 
church against what he held to be the encroachments of 
the state, as seen in such public acts as the Gorham 
judgment, and the decision on Essays and Reviews. In 
all the ecclesiastical contests of the twenty years which 
followed 1845, Keble took a part, not loud or obtrusive, 
but firm and resolute, in maintaining those High Anglican 
principles with which his life had been identified. These ab- 
sorbing duties, added to his parochial work, left little time 
fo^ literature. But in 1846 he published the Lyra Jmub 
gentium ; and iu 1 863 he completed a life of Bishop Wilaoa. 

YTV _ x 
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In the late autumn of the latter year, Keble left Hursley 
for the sake of his wife's health, and sought the milder 
* climate of Bournemouth. There he had an attack of para- 
lysis, from which he died on the 29th March 18G6. He 
was buried in his own churchyard at Hursley ; and in little 
more than a month his wife was laid by her husband’s 
side. 

It is as a poet that Keble was best known during his life, and it 
is as e poet that ho will be remembered. His poetical works are 
the Christian Year (1827), A Metrical Version of the Psalter (1839), 
Lyra I/inocentium (1846), and a volume of poems published 
posthumously. 

Keble, though himself childless, was a special lover of children ; 
and the Lyra Innocentiwm expresses this characteristic. It is a book 
“about children, their ways, and privileges.” It begins with their 
baptism, follows them through their cradle life and infancy, their 
childhood sports, troublos, encouragements, warnings, the lessons 
taught them by nature, those taught them by grace, dwells on their 
sicknesses, and their deaths, it is a book for parents, especially 
for mothers. The range of subjects is too limited, and the turn of 
thought often too subtle, to allow it to be widely popular. Hut 
Judge Coleridge pronounced it, if not equal to the Christian Year 
us a whole, yet more than equal to it in parts ; and Dean Stanley 
thinks that “it lias more of the true lire of genius, more of the true 
rush of poetic diction. ” However this may be, it is by the Christian 
Year that Keble won the ear of the religious world, and will retain 
it. It was a happy thought that dictuted the pistil of the book, to 
furnish a meditative religious lyric for each Sunday of the year, and 
f ir each saint’s duy and festival of the English Church. The sub- 
ject of each poem is gouerully suggested by some part of the lessons 
or the gospel or the epistle for the day. One thing which gives 
these poems their strangely unique power is the sentiment to which 
they appeal, and the saintly character of the poet who makes the 
appeal, illumining more or less every poem. That to which the 
Christian Year appeals is the religious and devotional sentiment 
which, however hidden, exists more or less in most men. In the 
words of Sir .T. T. Coleridge, “ to this feeling it makes its unceasing 
appeal, with a voice so earnest, so sincore, so sad in its hopefulness, 
so unpretending as to the speaker, yet so authoritative and confident 
as to the cause it pleads, that for the time it seems irresistible.” 

The preface begins with observing how important is “a sober 
standard of feeling in matters of practical religion,” and indicates 
that the object of the hook is to calm excitement, and to exhibit 
the soothing tendency which pervades the Hook of Common Prayer. 
The motto on the title page, “ In quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength,” is the keynote to which the whole book is set. The 
main characteristics which go to make up the charm of this small 
volume are these : — 

1. The peculiar tone of religious feeling that pervades it, at once 
deep, pure, and tender, sober and severely self-denying. The 
undertone of the book comes out in verses like this — 

“ The oye in smiles may wander round, 

Caught by earth's shadows os they fleet, 

But for the soul no help is found, 

Save 111m who made it, meet.” 

Closely connected with this there is a more personal feeling 
towards our Lord, in His whole nature at once human and divine, 
than had ever before appeared in English poetry, even in that of 
Charlos Wesley or Cowper. This runs through all the poems ; it 
comes out especially in such veracs as these 

" Our Saviour's face benign, 

Bent on us with trtuiKforming power, 

Till wo, too, fulutly shine f 

and again, 

“ Who loves the Lord aright 
No soul of man can worthless And; 

Pr All will be previous in his sight, 

Since Christ on all hath shined: 

But chiefly Christian souls: for they, 
i 1 hough worn and soiled with sinful clay, 

Are yet, to eyes that mid them true, 

All glistening with baptismal dew.” 

2. A second note of the Chi'istian Year is reverence for the church, 
and fbr the pastoral office within it,— a solemn sense of its dignity 
Sad its awful responsibility. 

B. A third note is the strong and tender affection for home and 
friends, the filial and fraternal piety, which everywhere pervades it. 
This appears notably in the poem tor St Andrew’s Day, in the two 
opening stanzas of the poem on Whit Monday, in some verses of the 
poem for the 4ib Sunday in Advent, and in many more. 

4. A prevailing spirit of modesty and of delicate reserve, very 
unlike the vanity with which poets are often credited. Combined 
with this is a special tenderness for those persons and things which 
the world thinks least of — for those who pine forgotten in hidden 
nooks, for the downtrodden and the despised. These sympathies 
appear at every turn of the book,— especially, perhaps, in auah 
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poems as that for the 4th Sunday in Lent, that fbr Visitation of the 
Sick, and in two well-known stanzas in the poem for St Matthew*e 
Day, not to mention many other like passages. 

5. Besides these qualities of Keble’s heart as a man, there are 
ethers which belong to him especially as a poet Prominent Among 
these is his love of nature, particularly for the more ordinary ana 
unnoticed features of English landscajKS. In these he seemed most 
to delight, as interwoven with home thoughts and sentiments, and 
because, as he expresses it, 

“ Homely scenes and simple views 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse." 

Many a Beene from the neighbourhood of Fairford and Oxford, 
many a fleeting image caught there in casual walks) has been 
inwrought, naturally and beautifully, into the web of his devout 
meditations. 

0. The intimacy with the Biblo which is manifest in the pages of 
the Christian Year , and the unobtrusive felicity with which biblical 
sentiments and language are introduced, have done much to endear 
these poems to all Bible readers ; nor this only, but the fidelity 
with which Biblical scenery is rendered. “The exactness of the 
descriptions of Palestine, which Koble had never visited, have been 
noted, and verified on the sj>ot } ” by Dean Stanley. He points to 
features ol the lake of Gcnnesareth, which were first touched in the 
Christian Year ; and he observes that throughout the book # “the 
Biblical scenery is treated graphically as real scenery, and the 
Biblical history and poetry as real history and poetry.” t 

As to its style, the Christian Year is calm and grave in tone, and 
subdued in colour, as beseems its subjects and sentiments; The 
contemporary poets whom Keble most admired were Scott, 
Wordsworth, and, we may add, Southey ; and of their influence 
traces are visible in his diction. Yet he has a style of language and 
a cadence of his own, which steal into tlio heart with strangely 
soothing power. Some of the poems are faultless, after their kind, 
flowing from the first verso to the last, lucid in thought, vivid in 
diction, harmonious in their pensive melody. In others there are 
imperfections in rhythm, conventionalities of language, obscurities 
or over-subtleties of thought, which mur the leader’s enjoyment. 
Yet even the muKt defective }>oems commonly have, at least, a single 
verse, expressing some profound thought or tender shade of feeling, 
for which the sympathetic reader willingly pardons artistic imper- 
fections in the rest. 

The real power of the Christian Year lies iu this, that it brings 
home to the readers, an few poetic works have ever done, a heart of 
rare and saintly beauty. We may well believe that ages must 
elapse ere another such character shall again concur with a poetic 
gift and power of expression, which, if not of the highest, are still 
of a high order. 

Keble'a life was written by Ills life-long friend the late Mr Justice Coleridge. 
The following is a complete list of Ills wiitings: — (1) Works published in Keble’s 
lifetime: — Christian Year, 18*j7 ; J'saltcr, 1831k; /‘nelecttones Academic#, 1844: 
Lyra Jnnocentium, 1848; Sermons Academical, 1848; Argument against Repeal or 
Marriage Laic, and Sequel, 1867; Eucharistical Adoration, 1867; Life of Sis hop 
Wilson, 1863 ; Sermons Occasional and Parochial , 1867. (2) Posthumous publica- 

tions: — Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service, 18C8 ; Miscellaneous Poems s 
180U ; Letters of Spiritual Counsel, 1870 ; Sci'mons for the Christian Year, Jtc., 
11 vols., 1876-80; Occasional Papers and Reviews , 1877 ; Studia Sacra, 1177 ; 
Outlines of Instruction or Meditation, 1880. (J. C. S.) 

KECSKEMET (Lat. Egopolis ), a royal free town in the 
county of Pest-Piiis-Solt-Kis-Kun, Hungary, is situated in 
an extensive plain, on t^e railway between Szeged (Bzegedin) 
and Budapest, 52 miles south-east of the latter, m 46° 54' 
N. lat., 19° 44' E. long. Kecskemet is a poorly built and 
straggling town. It contain^ Roman Catholic, Lutheran, 
aud Calvinist churches, as also a synagogue, ^mong the 
educational and other establishments are a Calvinist upper 
gymnasium ('since 1860) and juridical lyceum (1862), 
possessing a library and collection of pictures, a Roman 
Catholic (Piari8t) upper gymnasium, founded in 1714, a 
Govermneut technical school dating from 1874, monasteries 
belonging to the Piarist and Franciscan orders, a royal 
court of law, a hospital, orphan asylum, and theatre. The 
soil of the surrounding district, known as the Kecskem4t 
heath, though generally arenaceous, is rendered productiye 
by careful tillage. Soap is manufactured ; and trade, pro- 
moted by the periodical fairs, is generally thriving. Joseph 
Katona, the author of the famous historical drama Bdnk 
Bdn , was born at Kecskem6t in 1792. The population 
iu 1880 was 46,505, chiefly Magyars by nationality. . 

KEELING ISLANDS, or Cocos Islands, also called 
by Horsburgh the Borneo Coral Islands, a group in the 
Indian Ocean, about 600 miles south of the coast of 
Sumatra, in 12° 5' S. lat. and 90° 55' E. long., well known 
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as having furnished Mr Darwin with the typical example 
of an atoll or lagoon island. 1 There are altogether twenty- 
three small islands, 9£ miles being the greatest width of 
the whole atoll. 2 The lagoon is very shallow, and the 
passages between many of the islands of such trifling depth 
that it is possible to “walk at low tide with some slight 
wading all the way from Direction island to West island.” 
An opening on the northern side of the reef permits the 
entrance of vessels into the northern part of the lagoon, 
which forms a good harbour known as Port Refuge or Port 
Albion. Since Mr Darwin’s visit some of the minor 
passages have become completely filled up. 

The xocoa-nut (as the name Cocos Islands indicates) is the char- 
acteristic production, and is cultivated en all the islands. There 
are a few other trees (Sir E. Owen described seven kinds in 1830) 
and lesser plauts ; but the whole flora, exclusive of recent introduc- 
tions, comprises less than thirty species. Of the twenty species, 
however, represented in Mr Darwin s collection, “ nineteen belonged 
to different genera, and these again to no less than sixteen families.” 
With the exception of man aud the domestic pig, the rat apjiears to 
be the only mammal in the islands ; and there are no true land 
birds* except domestic poultry. One of the commonest living 
creatures is a monstrous crab which lives on the cocoa-nuts ; and 
in sonft placos also there are great colonies of the pomegranate 
crab, which, to quote Mr Forbes, is “labouring assiduously to 
make the soft pure white calcareous mud into tree-inhahitable 
land/’ The climate is temjHjrate and extremely healthy. Terrific 
storms sometimes break over the island ; and it has been mole 
than onco visited by earthquakes. The inhabitants “ure well 
developed, strong, and of a wonderfully healthy appearance” ; they 
belong originally to various parts of the Indian archipelago, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, &e. 

The Keojing Islands were discovered in 1609 by William Keeling 
on his way home from the Moluccas. 3 In 1823 Alexander Hare, an 
English adventurer, settled on the southmost island with a number 
of slaves. Some two or three years after, a Scotchman, J. Ross, who 
had commanded a brig dur.ng the English occupation of Java, 
Fettled with his family on Direction Island, and his little colony 
was soon strengthened by Hare’s runaway slaves. The Dutch 
Government had in an informal way claimed the possession of the 
islands since 1829 ; but they refused to allow Ross to hoist tho 
Dutch flag, and accordingly the place was taken under British 
protection in 1856. In 1878 it was attached to the government 
of Ceylon. 

Besides Mr Darwin’s Journal of the Voyages of the Beagle (I860) and tho work 
afready mentioned, see Henry 0. Forbes in I*roc. Hoy. Oeog. Hoc., December 
1870 (with a good map); Koner in Proc. Hou. drag. Hoc., 1881; A. yonder Jajft 
in Vtvh. Bat. Oen van K. en )V„ xiii. ; J. J. Duintjer in Tin dal and .Swuort's 
ZectDfzcn, i v. ; Voyage of Swedish Frigate “ Eugenie ” (Berlin, 1856). and Blocker's 
papers on ichthyology In Natuurk. Tydschr. van Ned. Jnd ., vii., viil., xv., Jtc. 

KEFF, more correctly El-Keft* (El Kaf), a town of 
the regency of Tunis, about 95 miles south-west from the 
capital, and 75 miles south-east of B6ne in Algeria, 
“on the western declivities of a rocky range of bold 
• hills,” 5 or 6 miles to the east of the course of the Wady 
Medjardak. It is considered the third in importance of the 
Tunisian townB, ranking after Tunis and Kairw&n ; and, 
though distant some tweuty-two miles from the Algerian 
frontier, it is practically a frontier post, and its walls and 
citadel lye kept in a state of defence. Keff is identified 
with the ancient Roman colony of Sicca Veneria, which 
appears from the character of its Venus worship (Val. 
Max., il 6, §15) to have been a Phoenician settlement. 
Remains of ancient buildings (aj, for example, of a temple 
of Hercules), and a considerable number of ancient Latin 
inscriptions tend to confirm the identification. Population 
about 12,000. 

See Barth, Die KlistenWider dee MiUclmeerts , 1849 ; Corpus 
Inscript . Lot, , vol/viil ; Sombrun in Bull, de la Soc. de Oiog. de 
Bordeaux , 1878. 


1 Geological Observations on Coral Reef*, London, 1851 ; new ed., 
1874. 

* Tbs names of the more important are as follows : — Horsburgh or 
North Island (the most northern of the group) ; Direction Island or 
In Malay Pulu Tikus (Mouse Island) ; Prison Island ; Rice (Rgst) or 
Water Island, in Malay Pulu Tuwan; South Island (Selin * or 
Pitirlee) ; Long, West, or Ross Island 

* His narrative is given by Purohas, and epitomised in Astley .4 Ool* 
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KEIGHLEY, locally Keithley, anciently Keigheley, a 
market and manufacturing town in the northern division 
of the West Ridiug of Yorkshire, is beautifully situated in ’ 
a deep valley near the junction of the Wortl\ with the Aire, 
By the Midland Railway it is 95 miles south-east of 
Carlisle and 222 north of Londou. A canal between 
Liverpool and Hull affords it water communication with 
both west and east coasts. The town is rather irre- 
gularly built, and a considerable portion of it consists 
of workmen’s cottages. Its growth has of late years been 
very rapid. Large reservoirs have been constructed for 
supplying water to the town. The principal buildings are 
the parish church of St Andrew in the late Perpendicular 
(dating from the time of Henry I., modernized in 1710, 
rebuilt with the exception of the tower in 1805, and again 
rebuilt in 1878), the Craven bank, the court-house, the 
mechanics’ institute and school of art, the theatre (in 
the Gothic style, completed in 1870, at a cost of £*5000), 
the baths, the union workhouse, and the Liberal and 
Conservative clubs. The educational institutions are the 
Drake and Tonson’s school for girls, the trade school for 
boys, the national schools, and several board schools. The 
manufactures consist chiefly of worsted and woollen goods, 
machinery, machine tools, and sewing and wringing 
machines. Iron-founding is also extensively carried on. 
The population of the local board district in 1871 was 
19,775, and in 1881 had increased to 25,245. 

Henry Kigheley, who in the reign of Edward I. possessed tlis 
manor of Keighley, obtained for it from that monarch tho privilege 
of a market, a fair, and a free warren. The town in 1646 wan too 
scene of a skirmish between the royal and parliamentary troops. 

KEI ISLANDS, a group in the East Indian archipelago, 
consisting of one large and several smaller islands, situated 
about 5° 30' S. lat. and 133° E. long., some 90 miles to 
the south of the western end of New Guinea, and between 
the southern Moluccas and the Aru islands. The name, 
which appears in a great variety of spellings — Kee, Ke, 
Key, Ki, <fcc. — has been in use among Europeans from 
the days of Valentijn downwards, and may be the Spanish 
Cayo, a rocky island. The natives call the group Evar, 
the chief island Iut. 

The Kei islands have been very frequently visited, but 
iu such a cursory fashion for the most part that there is 
considerable doubt in regard even to their general carto- 
graphy. Of Great Kei the outline and extent are known, 
but as to the other islands — often lumped together under 
the name of Leaser Kei — even tho number of the more 
important has yet to be determined. Cape Borang, the 
northern point of Great Kei, lies in 5° 17'. Dullah- 
Darat, Dullah-Laut, Letman, and Hodjan are believed 
to be separate islands, though Dullah-Darat and Letman 
are parted only by a very narrow passage, and Letman 
and Hodjan may possibly be one. The seat of the rajah 
recognized by the Dutch Government as the chief 
authority in the group is Dullah on the west coast of 
Dullah-Darat. 

The inhabitants of the Kei islands are supposed to number 
18,000 or 20,000. A eertain proportion of them (dis- 
tinguished by the use of a special language and by the pro- 
fession of Mohammedanism) are known to be descendants of 
natives of the Banda islands who had fled eastward before 
the encroachments of the Dutch. The great bulk of the 
people are still pagan, with rude statues of local deities 
and plaoes of sacrifice indicated by flat-topped cairns. In 
physique the Kei islander is like the Aru islander, but 
more strongly built 

Cocoa-nuts, sago, fish, limestone, trepang, and timber 
are the chief productions of the islands. At Eli, on the 
east coast of Great Kei, there are extensive potteries which 
furnish earthenware for export as well as for local use 
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Tbe native proas are well built, after the shape of a 
whale-boat 

See C. Bosaoher in Tydschr. van het Bat. Gen. , iv. ; J. B. J. van 
Doren in Bijdr. tot de Taclkundc , dc., van N. /., new series, iv. ; 
C. B. H. von ltosenberg, Reis naar dc Zuidoostcr-eilandcn ; Guido 
Cora’s Cosmos , vol. iii. ; Veth, 14 Geogr. Anteek.” (with map), in 
Tijdschr. van het. Aardr. Gen., ii., 1876. 

KEIM, Theodor (1825-1878), a prominent German 
theologian of the “ mediation ” school, was born December 
17, 1825, at Stuttgart, where he attended the gymuasiutn, 
proceeding in 1843 to Tubingen, at which university he 
continued to study until 1848, F. C. Baur being the teacher 
who exercised the greatest influence over his thinking. For 
some time he held a private tutorial appointment, and in 
1850 he attended classes at Bonn, returning in 1851 to his 
alma mater as “ repetent.” In 1857 he became diaconus 
at Esslingen, and two years afterwards rose to the rank of 
archdeacon. From 1860 to 1873 he held the office of 
professor ordinarius of theology in Zurich, and from 1873 
until shortly before his death in November 1878 lie 
occupied a similar post at Giessen. 

He wrote Reformationsgcschwhtc dcr Reichsstadt Ulm, 1851 ; 
Jchw&bischc Rcformationsgc.schichtc bis zum Rciehstagc von Augsburg , 
1855 ; ReformiUionsbldtter dcr RcicJmtadt Esslingen, 1860 ; Am- 
brosias Blarer , dcr Schwabischc Ref or mat, nr, I860 ; Dcr Ucbcrtritt 
Konstantin's d. Or. zum Christenthum, 1862; two volumes of ser- 
mons entitled Frcundeswortc zur Or me indr. 1861-62; and Celsius 
toahres Wort , 1873. But the works to which he owes the consider- 
able celebrity lie possesses among Protestant theologians even out- 
•ide of Germany are those in which lie lias investigated, with much 
patience of independent research and acuteness of discernment as 
well as with unusual power of noble appreciation, the narrative of 
the life of Christ contained in the gospels. Die menschliche Knt - 
wickclung Jean Christi (1861), Die gcschichtliehc Wiirdc Jcsu (1864), 
and Dcr gcschichtliehc Christas were followed by what without 
exaggeration may bo called the truly great work, GeseJrichtc Jcsu von 
Nazara (3 vols., 1 867-72 ; English translation, 1873-77), of which 
the Geschichte Jcsu nach den Ergclmisscn hrutiger Wisscnschaft , filr 
weitere Kreisc ilbcrsichtlich crzdhU , 1873, is a popular abridgment. 

KEITH, an old Scotch family which takes its name from 
the barony of Keith in East Lothian, bestowed, it is said, 
by Malcolm II. on a member of the house along with the 
office of hereditary grand marischal in reward of bravery 
shown in a battle against the Danes. The importance of 
the family was increased by a grant in 1320 of part of the 
forfeited estates of the earl of Buchan to Sir Robert Keith 
for his valour in support of the cause of Robert the Bruce, 
and by the inheritance in the next century of the lands of 
the Frasers of Kincardineshire through the marriage of Sir 
William Keith, who in 1458 was created Lord Keith and 
Earl Marischal of Scotland. William, earl marischal, great 
grandson of the first of the line, distinguished himself at 
the battle of Pinkie in 1547, and was a member of the 
council of the kingdom during the minority of Queen 
Mary. By his marriage with his cousin Margaret, daughter 
of Sir William Keith of Inverugie, he nearly doubled his 
estates, but, becoming involved in money embarrassments, 
he lived for some time in seclusion in his castle of Dun- 
nottar, obtaining on that account the sobriquet of 
u William that kept the tower. ” He was succeeded in 
1581 by his grandson George, fifth earl, who, besides 
having studied under the direction of Beza at Geneva, 
had acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the politics 
and customs of most of the courts of Europe, Pro- 
bably for this reason he was chosen by King James to 
negotiate his marriage with Queen Anne of Deumark and 
bring her to Scotland. Throughout life he showed a keen 
interest in the advancement of learning. He was one of 
the commissioners appointed in 1582 to inquire iuto the 
management of King's College, Aberdeen, and out of his 
own private fortune he founded and endowed Marischal 
College in that city, which received a charter in 1593. He 
died at Dunnottar, April 5, 1623. The estates of the 
Keiths were forfeited on accouut of the port taken by 
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George Keith, tenth earl, and his brother Francis (see 
next article) in the rebellion of 1715. Through the iirnu- 
ence of his brother with Frederick the Great, the earl 
became governor of NeufchateL After the reversal of the 
attainder he returned to Scotland, but soon made his way 
back to Berlin, where he died in April 1788. Through 
his death without issue the male line of the house became 
extinct. From the female line descended the Keith 
El pliins tones, one of whom, Sir George, was on account 
of his brilliant naval services created an Irish peer with 
the title of Baron Keith of Stonehaven MarischaL Sir 
John Keith, third son of the sixth earl marischal, was 
created Earl Kintore and Lord Keith of Inverurie and 
Keith Hall, on account of the part he was supposed to 
have taken in saving the regalia of Scotland when 
Dunnottar Castle, where they were deposited, was be- 
sieged by Cromwell. 

See Account of the Ancient and Noble Family of Keith , by P. 
Buchan, 1 828 ; and Douglau’s Scotch Peerage. 

KEITH, Francis Edward James (1696-1758), gene- 
rally known as Marshal Keith, son of William the ninth 
earl marischal (see last article), was the most notable 
member of the house of Keith. Through his careful 
educatiou under Bishop Keith, and his subsequent uni- 
versity curriculum at Edinburgh in preparation for the 
legal profession, he acquired that taste for literature which 
afterwards secured him the esteem of the most distin- 
guished savants of Europe ; but at an early period his pre- 
ference for a soldiers career was decided and enthusiastic. 
The rebellion of 1715, in which he displayed qualities 
that gave Borne augury of hiB future eminence, compelled 
him to seek safety on the Continent. After spending two 
years in Paris, chiefly in studying at the university, he in 
1719 took part in the ill-Btarred expedition of the Pretender 
to the Higlilands of Scotland. He then passed some time 
at Paris and Madrid in obscurity and poverty, until he 
obtained the pay of a colonel from the king of Spain. 
Finding his Protestantism a barrier to promotion, he 
obtained from the king of Spain a recommendation to 
the emperor Peter II. of Russia, from whom he received 
the command of a regiment of the guards. In several 
Russian campaigns the calm, intelligent, and watchful 
valour which was his chief characteristic was displayed to 
such advantage that he obtained the rank of general and 
the reputation of being one of the ablest officers in the 
Russian service. Judging, however, that his rewards were 
not commensurate with his merits, he in 1747 offered his 
services to king Frederick of Prussia, who at once gave him 
the rank of field marshal, and gradually came to cherish 
towards him a strong personal affection and regard. In 
the subsequent wars of Frederick he displayed conspicuous 
ability, manifesting in critical contingencies a remarkable 
union of circumspection and promptitude. He was killed, 
14th October 1758, at the battle of Hochkirch. Keith is 
described by Carlyle as “ sagacious, skilful, imperturbable, 
without fear and without noise, a man quietly ever ready”; 
and also as “not given to talk unless there is something 
to be said, but well capable of it then.” 

See Vamhagen von Ense, Leben des Fcldmarsehalls Jakob Keith , 
1844 ; Fragment of a Memoir of Field Marshal James Keith, written 
by himself 1714-1734, edited by ’i hornaa Constable for the Spalding 
club, 1843 ; and Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 

KEJ, the capital of the province of Mekran (the Gedrosia 
of the Greeks) in Baluchistan, is situated in 26° N. lat 
and 62° 50' E. long. There exists really no town, but a 
number of small villages dominated^ by effort built upon a 
rock, on the eastern bank of the Kej rbrary This fort, like 
man y others similarly placed throughout the country, is 
supposed to be impregnable, but is in tyt of no strength 
except against the matchlocks of the surrounding tribes. 
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Kej in former days was considered of very great importance 
by the rulers of Khelat, who have at various times marched 
large armies into the province with a view to maintaining 
their supremacy. At the commencement of the present 
century it had the reputation of being a town of consider- 
able commercial importance, trading through Fanjgur 
with Kandahar, with Kurrachee via Beyla, and with 
Muscat and the Persian Gulf by the seaport of Guader, 
distant about 80 miles. The present ruler of Khelat is able 
to exert but a feeble sway over this portion of his dominion, 
although he appoints a governor to the province. The 
principal tribe residing around Kej is that of the Gitchki, 
who claim to be of Rajput origin, and to have settled in 
Mekran during the 17th century, having been driven out 
of Rajputana. There are numerous other tribes having 
very curious traditions as to the time and manner of 
their settling in the country. The climate during summer 
is almost unbearable for Europeans. During winter, how- 
ever, it is temperate. The principal exports consist of 
dates, which are considered of the finest quality. There is 
little Shance of Kej resuming its former prosperity. 

KEI 4 AT. See Khelat. 

KELLERMANN, Francois Chrtstophe (1735-1820), 
duke of Valmy and marshal of France, was born near 
Rothenburg, in Bavaria, in May 1735. He entered the 
French army as a volunteer, and served in the Seven Years’ 
War and in Louis XV. ’s Polish expedition of 1771. By 
1785 ho had attained the rank of marshal de-camp. In 
1789 Kellermaun enthusiastically embraced the cause of the 
Revolution, and in 1791 he became general of the army in 
Alsace. In August 1792 he received command of the 
army of the centre, with orders to effect a junction with 
Dumouriez in Champagne. The day after he had succeeded 
in this operation (September 20), he was forced to give 
battle to the allies on the heights of. Valmy. General 
Keilermann’s dash and bravery led his troops to a decisive 
victory, whose moral effects were of the utmost importance. 
Transferred next to the army on the Moselle, Kellermann 
was accused by General Custine of neglecting to support 
his operations on the Rhine; but from this, as from a 
similar charge in 1793, he was acquitted at the bar of the 
Convention in Paris, and was placed at the head of the 
army of the Alps and of Italy. Shortly afterwards ho 
received instructions to reduce Lyons, then in open revolt 
against the Convention. The hesitation he displayed in 
executing that order brought him again into suspicion ; and 
he was imprisoned in Paris for thirteen months. Once 
•more honourably acquitted, he was reinstated in his 
command, and did good service in maintaining the south- 
eastern border against the Austrians. When Napoleon 
came to power Kellermann was named successively senator, 
marshal of France, and duke of Valmy. In 1814 he voted 
for the deposition of the emperor, and became a peer under 
the toyal government After the “ Hundred Days ” he sat 
in the high chamber and voted with the Liberals. He died 
September 12, 1820. 

KELLGREN, Johan Henrik (1751-95), Swedish 
poet and critic, was born at Floby in West Gothland, 
December 1 , 1751. He studied at the university of Abo, 
and had already some reputation as a poet when in 1774 
he there became a “docent” in aesthetics. Three years 
after this he remdVed to Stockholm, where in conjunction 
with Lenngren he began in 1778 the publication of the 
journal Stoclcholmsposten, whose chief contributor he con- 
tinued to be almost throughout the remainder of his life. 
Kellgren was private librarian to Gustavus IIL from 1780, 
and from 1785 his private secretary. On the institution 
of the Swedish Aeademy in 1786 he was appointed by the 
king one of its first members. He died at Stockholm 
after a severe illnees of two years, April 20, 1795. Early 
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familiar with the models of the French school of Voltaire, 
Kellgren did not till late in life awake to a sense of the 
value of the works of Lessing and Goethe. His strong > 
satiric tendency led him into numerous controversies, the 
chief that with Thorild, against whom he directed his satire 
Nytforsok till orimmad vers , where he sneers at the “raving 
of Shakespeare ” and “ the convulsions of Goethe . 0 His 
lock of humour detracts from the interest of his polemical 
writings. His poetical works are partly lyrical partly 
dramatic, but of the latter only the versification belongs to 
him, all the rest being due to Gustavus III, The songs 
interspersed in the four operas which they produced in 
common, viz., Gustq f t r asa f Gtutaf Adolf och Ebba Brahe , 
jEneas i Kartago> and Drottning Kristina , are wholly the 
work of Kellgren. From about the year 1788 a higher 
and graver feeling pervades Kellgren’s verses, partly owing 
to his increased knowledge of the newer German and 
English literature, but probably more directly due to his 
controversy with Thorild. Of his minor poeraB written 
before that date the most important are the charming 
spring-song Vinterns vdlde lyktar , and the satirical Mina 
lojen and Man eger ej snille for det man dr galen. The 
best productions of what is called his later period are the 
satire Ljusets fiend er, the comic poem Dumboms lefveme 9 
the warmly patriotic Kantat d. 1 jan. 1789, the ode Till 
Kristina y the fragment Sigwart och IHlma } and the beauti- 
ful song Nya skapehcn , both in thought and form the 
finest of all his works. Among the lyrics of Kellgren are 
the choicest fruits of the Gustavian age of Swedish letters. 
His earlier efforts, indeed, express with great completeness 
the superficial doubt and pert frivolousness characteristic 
of his time ; but in the works of hie riper years he is no 
mere “ poet of pleasure,” as Thorild contemptuously styled 
him, but a worthy exponent of earnest moral feeling and 
wide human sympathies in the most felicitous and melo 
dious verse. His Samlade shrifter (3 vols., 4th ed., Orebro, 
1860), revised by himself, were, in accordance with his 
own direction, published by his friends after his death. 
His prose works were translated into German by Lappe 
(Neustrelitz, 1801 ). 

See Wieaelgron, Svcriges aktina lileratur , 1838-49; Atterbom, 
Svcnska friare och ukaldcr, 1841-65 ; C. W. Hbttiger in Transactions 
of the Swedish Academy, xlv. 107 sq., 1870; and Gustaf Ljung- 
gren's Kellgren , Leopold , och Thorild, and his Svcnska vUterhetcns 
hqfdcr , 1878, 1877. 

KELLS, a market and municipal town of Meath county, 
Ireland, is situated on the Blackwater and on the Dublin 
and Meath Railway, 39 miles north-west of Dublin. The 
prosperity of the town depends chiefly upon its interesting 
antiquarian remains. The most notable is St Columba’s 
house, originally an oratory, but aft 2 rwards converted into 
a church, the chancel of which was in existence in 1752. 
The present church is modern, with the exception of the 
bell-tower, rebuilt in 1578. Near the church there is a 
very perfect specimen of the ancient round tower, and 
there are also several ancient crosses, one being situated in 
the market-place. 

Kells was originally a royal residence, whence its ancient name 
Ceanannus , meaning the dun or circular northern fort, in which the 
king resided, and the intermediate name Kmlin, meaning head fort 
The other places in Ireland named Kells arc probably derived from 
Cealla , signifying church. In the 6th century Kells, it is said, 
was granted to St Colamba. The statement that he founded a 
monastery at it is probably incorrect ; at any rate the town owes 
its ecclesiastical importance to the bishopric founded about 807, 
and united to Meath in the 18th century. Until the Act of Union 
Kells returned two members to parliament. Population of urban 
sanitary district in 1881, 2820. 

KELP (Fr., varech) is produced by the incineration of 
various kinds of sea-weed (Alga) obtainable in great 
abundance on the west coasts of Ireland and Scotland, and 
the coast of Brittany ill France. It is prepared from 
the deetHiea tangle (Laminaria digttaia), sugar wrack (L. 
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Muckarina), knobbed wrack ( Fuchs nodosun), black wrack 
(F. serratus ), and bladder wrack (F. vestculosus). The 
Laminarias yield what is termed drift-weed kelp, obtain- 
able only when cast up on the coasts by storms or 
uther causes. The species of Fucus , on the other hand, 
growing within the tidal range, are cut from the rocks 
at low water, and are therefore known as cut-weeds. In 
the preparation of kelp, the weeds are first dried in 
the sun, and are then collected into shallow pits on the 
ground and burned till they form a fused mass, which 
while still hot is sprinkled with water in order to break 
it up into convenient pieces. A ton of kelp is obtained 
from 20 to 22 tons of wet sea-weed. The average com- 
position may vary as follows: — sulphate of potash, 10 
to 12 percent.; potassium chloride, 20 to 25 per cent.; 
sodimn carbonate, 5 per cent. ; other soda and magnesia 
salts, 15 to 20 per cent.; and insoluble ash from 40 to 
50 per cent. The relative richness in iodine of different 
samples varies largely, good drift kelp yielding els much as 
10 to 15 fl) per ton of 22£ cwts., whilst cut-weed kelp will 
not give more than 3 to 4 lb. The rude manner in which 
kelp is prepared causes much of the iodine to be vola- 
tilized ; but Mr E. G. C. Stanford has successfully in- 
troduced a process for treating sea-weeds by destructive 
distillation, whereby the whole of that valuable body is 
saved. See Iodine. 

Previous to the introduction of the Leblanc process for 
the manufacture of sodium carbonate, kelp was the principal 
source of that substance, as well as a source of potassium 
salts, and consequently was a raw material of much import- 
ance in chemical industries. About the beginning of the 
19th century the value of the kelp prepared on the 
coast and islands of the west of Scotland was not less 
than £400,000 per annum, representing 20,000 tons of 
kelp. With the gradual introduction and improvement 
of the Leblanc process, and the reduction of the duty on 
salt and other causes, the value of kelp decreased from 
£20 and upwards to about £2 a ton, a price altogether 
unremunerative. Towards the middle of the century, 
however, a new impetus was given to the trade by the 
rise of the manufacture of iodine, of which kelp was at 
first the only commercial source. The introduction of 
Chili saltpetre ( caliche ) els a source of iodine, and the de- 
velopment of the Stassfurth salt-mines for the production 
of potash salts, have in their turn had a depressing influence 
on the kelp manufacture, and it is only by the most careful 
Utilizition of all the salts contained in the kelp, and the 
use of most approved methods of preparing the material, 
that the industry is continued as a remunerative undertak- 
ing. The production of kelp in the British Islands varies 
greatly from year to year. It may be stated to average 
about 7000 tons, at a value of about £4 per ton. Two- 
thirds of this quantity is produced in Ireland, and the 
remainder on the Scottish coast and islands. The quantity 
produced in France is probably now somewhat less than 
the British yield. 

KELSO, a burgh of barony and market-town of 
Roxburghshire, Scotland, is situated on the north side of 
the Tweed near its junction with the Teviofc, 45 miles 
south-east of Edinburgh and 23 south-west of Berwick 
by rail. The town is embosomed among woods in a 
pleasantly undulating and fine agricultural country. The 
jttineipal streets branch out in four directions from the 
spacious square, where are the principal shops aud hotels. 
From the bridge of five arches, designed by Rennie, a fine 
View is obtained of the course of the river. Near it stand 
the picturesque ruins of the ancient abbey church, founded 
by David L, but demolished by the English in 1545, one of 
the finest extant examples in Scotland of the Early Norman 
style. A. mile west of Kelso, on the north bank of the 
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river, is Floors Castle, the seat of the duke of Roxburgh*, 
nearly opposite which, on the south bank, stand the mine 
of the old fortress of Roxburgh Castle, Kelso possesses a 
town-hall, a corn exchange^ an auction mart, and a coHegiate 
school About a mile north of the town there is & race 
course ; the fine cemetery and the spacious public park 
also deserve mention. The trade of the town is chiefly 
connected with agriculture. There are- large nurseries, 
corn-mills, manure works, coach works, a foundry, and two 
engineering shops. Kelso was made a burgh of barony 
in 1634. It is now under the General Police Act The 
population in 1881 was 4563. 

KEMBLE, Charles (1775-1854), a younger brother of 
John 1‘hilip Kemble noticed below, was born at Brecknock, 
South Wales, 25th November 1775. Like his brother he 
was educated at Douai. After returning to England in 
1792, he obtained a situation in the post-office, but this he 
soon resigned for the stage, making his debut at Sheffield 
as Orlando in As You Like It. During the early period 
of his career as an actor, chiefly on account of the great 
abilities of his sister and brother, he made his way only 
slowly to public favour. For a considerable time h% played 
along with them, chiefly in secondary parts, and ’this with 
a grace and finish which received scant justice from the 
critics. Ultimately he won independent fame, especially 
in comedie larmoyaute . His gifts had been disciplined to 
the utmost degree of perfection of which they were capable, 
by his liberal mental culture and by refined social inter- 
course ; and such characters as Archer, Doricourt, Charles 
Surface, and Ranger he played with an airy grace and 
polished humour that have never been excelled ; while he 
had sufficient fire and energy to give adequate effect to 
romantic passion and pathos. In genteel comedy he was 
ably supportod by his wife Miss De Camp, whom he married 
in 1806. His imposing person, classical countenance, and 
tuneful voice also enabled him to be highly successful 
in historical drama, some of his principal parts being 
Alcibiades, Antony, Henry V., and Orestes. The latter 
period of his career was clouded by money embarrassments 
in connexion with his joint proprietorship iu Covent Garden 
Theatre. Ho formally retired from the stage in December 
1836, but his final appearance was on April 10, 1840. For 
some time he held the office of examiner of plays. He 
died November 12, 1854. 

Bed Gentleman's Magazine , January 1855 ; and Records of a Girl* 
hood , by his daughter Frances Ann Kemble, who has achieved 
distinction both as a tragedienne and an authoress. 

KEMBLE, John Mitchell (1807-1857), Anglo-Saxon • 
scholar and historian^ eldeBt son of Charles Kemble 
noticed above, was born in 1807. He received his 
education partly from Dr Richardson, author of the 
Dictionary of the English Language, and partly at the 
grammar school of Bury St Edmunds, where he obtained 
in 1826 an exhibition to Trinity College, Cambridge. * At 
school he was distinguished for his miscellaneous knowledge, 
and at the university his essays on historical subjects gained 
him high reputation. The historical bent of his studies 
was confirmed and turned more especially towards the 
Anglo-Saxon period through the influence of the brothers 
Grimm, under whom he studied at Gottingen. His 
thorough knowledge of the Teutonic speeches was shown 
in his Beowulf (1833-37), Ueber die St&kmtafel der West* 
sachsen (1836), Codex Diplomaticus JEvi Saxonici (1839), 
and in many contributions to reviews; while his History 
of the Saxons in England (1849) was the first attempt at a 
thorough examination of the original sources of the early 
period of English history. He was also for some time 
editor of the Foreign Quarterly UfMitK In 1857 he 
published State Papers and Correspondence illustrative of 
the Social and Political State from the . Revolution 
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9 to the Accession qf the House of Hanover, He died at 
Dublin 26th Mareh 1857. Hie Horm Ferales , , or Studies in 
the Archeology of Northern Nations, was completed by Dr 
Latham, and published in 1 864-. 

KEMBLE, John Philip (1757-1823), tragedian, was 
til* second child of Roger Kemble, a strolling player, and 
his wife Sarah Ward, the eldest child being Sarah, known 
as Mrs Siddons. He was born at Prescot, Lancashire, 
February 1, 1757. fn his eleventh year he became an 
inmate of Sedgely Park Catholic seminary, near Wolver- 
hampton, and after remaining there four years entered 
the college of Douai with the view of becoming a priest. 
At the conclusion of the course, however, he discovered 
that he had no vocation for the priesthood, and, arriving 
in England in the end of 1775, he joined the theatrical 
company of Crump and Chamberlain, his first appear- 
ance being in the character of Theodosius at Wolver- 
hampton, 8th January 1776. Various stories more or less 
apocryphal are told of his early hardships, until in 
1778 he joined the York company of Wilkinson, where 
he appeared in Hamlet and other leading parts, besides 
contributing a drama of his own on the subject of 
Belisaritis. In 1781 he made a decided step in advance, 
obtaining a “star” engagement in Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, and achieved astonishing success in the Cowit 
of Narboitne by Captain Jephson. Gradually he won for 
himself a high reputation us a careful and finished actor, 
and this, combined with the greater fame of his sister Mrs 
Siddons, led to au engagement in Drury Lane Theatre, 
where he made his debut 30th September 1783, in the part 
of Hamlet. His appearance was successful, but rather 
by awakening interest and discussion than enthusiastic 
approval. His reading of the part, though highly intel- 
lectual and elaborated with the most minute care, was stiff 
and laboured, especially until he acquired the familiarity 
with the personation obtainable by repetition. In Edward 
the Black Prince, Richard III., King John, Sir Giles Over- 
reach, and other characters he did not materially advance 
his reputation. His first decided success was in the char- 
acter of Macbeth for his own benefit, when he shared in 
the enthusiasm aroused by Mrs Siddons, and established 
for himself a reputation among living actors second to 
hers only. In December 1787 he married Mrs Brereton, 
the widow of a young actor. His appointment as 
manager of the theatre in October of the following year 
gave him full opportunity to experiment with whatever 
parts might strike his fancy, and of this he took advantage 

# with greater courage than discretion. His smile, as was 
wittily said, “ resembled the plating $u a coffin,” and it was 
only in cases where his gravity gave a certain piquancy to 
the character that his comedy parts ' were redeemed from 
failure, notwithstanding his clever mastery of smart repartee. 
In Coriolanus, however, which was revived during his first 
seassn, the character of the “ noble Roman ” was so exactly 
suited to his powers that he not only played it with a 
perfection that has never been approached, but, it is saicl, 
unconsciously allowed its influence to colour his private 
manner and modes of speech. His tall and imposing 
person, noble countenance, and solemn arid grave de- 
meanour were uniquely adapted for the Roman characters 
in Shakespeare’s plays ; and, when in addition he had to 
depict the graduaDgrowth and development of one absorb- 
ing passion, his representation gathered a momentum and 
majestic force that were irresistible. His defect was in 
flexibility, variety, rapidity ; the characteristic of his 
style was method, regularity, precision, elaboration even of 
the minutest details, founded on a thorough psychological 
study of the special personality he had to represent. 
His elocutionary art, his fine sense of rhythm and em- 
phasis, enabled him to excel in declamation, but physically 
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he was incapable of giving expression to impetuous 
vehemence Srid searching pathos. In Coriolanus and 
Cato he was beyond praise, and possibly he may have 
been superior to both Garrick and Kean in Macbeth, 
although it mutt be remembered that in it part of his 
inspiration must have been caught from Mrs Siddons. . 
In all the other great Shakespearean characters he was, 
according to the best critics, inferior to them, least so in 
Lear and Hamlet, and most so in Shylock and Richard III. 
On account of the eccentricities of Sheridan, the pro- 
prietor of Drury Lane Theatre, Kemble withdrew from 
the management, and, although he resumed his duties 
at the beginning of the season 1800-1, he at the close 
of 1802 finally resigned connexion with it. In 1803 r 
he became manager of Covent Garden, of which he was 
also part proprietor. The theatre was burned down 
in 1808, and the raising of the prices after the opening 
of the new theatre in 1809 led to a persevering succession 
of riots, which practically suspended the performances 
for three months. Kemble took hia final leave of the 
stage in the part of Coriolanus, June 23, 1817, his retire- 
ment being probably hastened by the increasing popu- 
larity of Kean. The remaining years of his life were 
spent chiefly abroad, first at Toulouse, and after a short 
stay in London at Lausanne, where he died February 20, 
1823. 

Sco Boaden’a Life of John Philip Kemble , 3825 ; Fitzgerald, 
The Kemble v, 1871. 

KEMPIS, Thomas a (c. 1380-1471), is the name by 
which Thomas Hummerken (Hammerchen, Malleolus) is 
commonly known. He was born in 1379 or 1380 in the 
town of Kompen, lying about 15 miles north-west of 
Diisseldorf, in one of the many patches of territory 
between the Meuse and the Rhine belonging to the 
archiepiscopttl principality of Cologne. u Ego Thomas 
Kempis,” ho says in his chronicle of the monastery of 
Mount St Agnes, “scholaris Daventriensis, ex diocesi 
Coloniensi uatus.” His father was a poor hard-worked 
peasant ; his mother “ad custodiam rei domestic® attenta, 
in opere alacris, in victu sobria, in potu abstemia. in verbo 
pauca, in factis pudica,” as her son fondly says, kept a 
dame’s school for the youn er children of the town. 
John and Gertrude Hammerken had two sons, John and 
Thomas, both of whom found their way to Deventer, and 
thence to Zwolle and to the convent of Mount St Agnes. 
Thomas reached Deventer when he was barely twelve 
years old, was taught by a dame the beginnings of his 
learning, and in a few months to his great joy entered 
the classes of Florentius Radewyn. After the fashion 
of the time he was called Thomas from Kempen, and 
the school title, as was often the case then, pushed aside 
the family name. Thomas Hammerken was forgotten ; 
Thomas a Kempis has become known to the whole Chris- 
tian world. 

This school at Deventer had become famous long before 
Thomas a Kempis was admitted to its classes. It had 
been founded by Gerhard Groofc, a wealthy burgher (see 
Groot), who had beeu won to pious living mainly through 
the influence of Ruysbroeck, the Flemish mystic. It was at 
Deventer, in the midst of this mystical theology and hearty 
practical benevolence, that Thomas a Kempis was trained. 
Gerhard Groot was his saintly ideal Florentius Radewyn 
and Gerhard’s other early disciples were his heroes ; their 
presence was his atmosphere, the measure of their lives his 
horizon, £ut be was not like them ; he was not an educa- 
tional reformer like Radewyn, nor a man of affairs like 
Gerhard. He liked books and quiet comers all his days, 
he says ; and so, when conviction of sin and visions ^Of 
God’s grace came to him in the mediaeval fashion of a 
dream of the anger and forgiveness of the Virgin, Florentius 
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told him that a monk’s life would suit him best, advised 
him to join the Augustinian order, and sent him to Zwolle 
to the new convent of Mount St Agnes, where his brother 
John was prior. Thomas was received there in 1399, he 
professed the vows in 1407, received priest’s orders in 
1413, became sub-prior in 1425, and died on the 8th of 
August 1471, being ninety-one years old. 

The convent of Mouut St Agnes was poor, and most of 
the monks had to earn money to support their household 
by copying MSS. Thomas was a most laborious copyist : 
missals, books of devotion, and a famous MS. Bible were 
written by him ; and the weightiest argument of those who 
deny that he is the author of the Imitatio Christi is that 
he was a copyist. He also wrote a large number of original 
writings, most of them relating to the convent life, which 
was the only life he knew. He wrote a chronicle of the 
monastery and several biographies — the life of Gerhard 
Groot, of Florentius Radewyn, of a Flemish lady St Louise, 
of Groot’s original disciples; a number of tracts on the 
monastic life — The Monk's Alphabet, The Discipline of 
Cloisters , A Dialogue of Novices , The Life of the Good 
Monk, The Monk's Epitaph , Sermons to Novices, Sermons 
to Monk 8, The Solitary Life, On Silence , On Poverty , 
Humility , and Patience ,; two tracts for young people — 
A Manual of Doctrine for the Young , and A Manual for 
Children ; and books for edification — On True Com - 
punction , The Garden of Roses , The Valley of Lilies , 
The Consol ation of the Poor and the Sick , The Faithful 
Dispenser, The SouV s Soliloquy , The Hospital of the 
Poor. He has also loft behind him three collections of 
sermons, a number of letters, some hymns, and the Imitatio 
Christ i, if that be his. These writings help us to see the 
man and his surroundings, and contemporary pious records 
make him something more than a shadow. We see a real 
man, but a man helpless anywhere save in the study or in 
the convent, — a little fresh-coloured man, with soft brown 
eyes, who had a habit of stealing away to his cubic ulum 
whenever the conversation became too lively; somewhat 
bent, for it iB on record that lie stood upright when the 
psalms were chanted, and even rose on his tiptoes with his 
face turned upwards ; genial, if shy, and occasionally given 
to punning, as when he said that he preferred Psalm i to 
Salmones ; a man who perhaps led the most placid 
uneventful life of all men who ever wrote a book or 
scribbled letters. It was not that he lived in uneventful 
times : it is impossible to select a stormier period of 
European history, or a period when the stir of the times 
made its way so well into the obscurest corners. Bohemia, 
Hubs leading, was ablaze in revolt at one end of Europe ; 
France and England, then France and Burgundy, were at 
death-grips at the other. Two popes anathematized each 
other from Avignon and from Rome, and zealous churchmen 
were at their wit’s end to concoct ways and means, by 
general councils of Constance and Basel and otherwise, to 
restore peace to a distracted church, and to discipline the 
clergy into decent living. But Thomas knew nothing 
about all this. He was intent on his copying, on his little 
books, and on his quiet conversations. His very biographies 
are colourless. He had not even the common interest in 
the little world coming up to the convent gate which most 
monks may be supposed to have. His brethren made him 
oeconomiee prefectus, but he was too “ simple in worldly 
aflaira ” and too absent-minded for the post, and so they 
deposed him and made him sub-prior once more. And 
yet it is this placid kindly fresh-coloured old man who is 
commonly said to be the author of that book the Imitation 
of Christy which has been translated into more languages 
than any other book save the Bible, and which has moved 
the hearts of so many men of all nations, characters, and 
conditions of life. 


Did Thomas a Kern pis write the Imitation qf Christ ? Had it 
not been for his connexion with this famous little book, Thomas 
would have been no better known than Gerhard Groot, Florentins 
Radewyn, or Jan van RuyBbroeck. The problem of authorship has 
given rise to the most interminable controversy the history of Iitera* 
ture has ever Been, and one which seems to be still as fresh as it 
was in the 17th century. It arose in this way. The author of the 
Imitatio sent it forth anonymously. If Thomas was the author he 
must have written it when he was about forty- five years of age, and 
it must have found its way into England and Franco within a very 
short space of time. Then Thomas was a copyist, a man who spent 
his life in copying for sale books which he had not composed. 
These are the only presumptions which make it likely that the 
Imitatio Chiisti had another author. But down till the beginning 
of the 17th century Thomas was almost universally esteemed the 
author of the Imitatio. Some MSS. undoubtedly bore the name of 
St Bornurd, and others that of John Gerson ; but the great majority 
of MSS. testified to the authorship of Thomas. In 1604, however, 
a Spanish student of the Imitatio found a sentence from it quoted 
in what was believed to be a sermon of Bonaventura, who died in 
1273, long before either Gerson or Thomas was born. It was after- 
wards proved that the sermon was not by Bonaventura, but belonged 
to the end of the 15th century ; still for the time it was supposed 
tli at Thomas could not have written the Imitatio , and learncu men 
looked anxiously for a clue to an earlier author. Just then, in 
1605, Bcrnardin Rossignoli, superior of the Jesuit college at^Vrona, 
discovered in the college library a MS. of the Imitatio without date, 
and bearing the title Incipiunt capitula primi libri Abbatis fohannis 
Gersen, De Imitatione Christi. The college had formerly belonged 
to the Benedictines, and it was supposed, wrongly as it turned out, 
that the MS. had been in the old Benedictine library, and was 
therefore ancient. Here then was an author, Gersen, and a MS. of 
the date required. The facts were, however, that the MS. was of 
the beginning of the 16th century, and bad been brought to Arona 
from Genoa in 1579. Constantine Cajetan, famous for his insane 
devotion to the order of St Benedict, got the Arona MS. printed at 
Rome, declaring that the author was John Gersen, an abbot of the 
order of St Benedict. Cajetan next discovered in a copy of the 

I irintod Venice edition of the Imitatio of 1501 a note in an unknown 
land: “This book was not written by John Gerson, but by John, 
abbot of Vcrcelli. ” Ho also found an MS. bearing the name of 
John of Canabaco. Weaving these unconnected details together, 
Cajetan declarod that the author of the Imitation of Christ was 
John Gerson of Cajiabuco, Benedictine abbot of Vercelli. Thus 
began the famous controversy. It has been a controversy really 
between the supporters of Thomas a Kempis and the Benedictines, 
who advocate the claims of John Gersen, a mythical personage 
whose very existence lias been taken for granted and never proved. 
But, while this is the crux of the dispute, the authorship has been 
claimed for a great variety of writers: — John Scotus Erigena, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Giovanni Gerso (an Italian monk and philan- 
thropist of the close of the 12th century), Pope Innocent 111., Scoto 
Giovanni and Thomas Gall us, both abbots of Vcrcelli, David of 
Augsburg, Bonaventura, Ubertin of Cassalis, Peter de Corbario, 
Ludolf of Saxony, Kalkar, Humbert, Martinus Carthus, Giovanni 
Michele, Joannes Paumerii (the last four probably transcribers — 
their names are appended to single MSS. in an early printed edi- 
tion), John Gerson a brother of the famous chancellor of Paris, John 
Gerson the famous chancellor himself, John Gersen the supposed 
Benedictine abbot, Walter Hilton an English monk, Thomas a® 
Kemnis, John a Kempis |ho elder brother of Thomas, and John of 
Canabaco, probably John of Tambacho, a professor in the university 
of Prague. It will be sufficient to examine the claims of four of 
these candidates. 

Walter Hilton, a monk of Schene (Sheen) in Surrey, who wrote 
several devotional books, notably Scala Perfcctionis Christianas , is 
said by Bale ( Illustri . Maj. Brit. Summarium , published in >559) 
to have written a treatise called Dc Musica Ecclcsiastica, and this is 
confirmed by Pits, who wrote much later. The earlier MSS. of the 
De Imitatione are called De Musica Ecclcsiastica, and the earliest 
English MS., now in Magdalen College, Oxford, and dated 1438, bears 
that title. The inference has been arawn that Hilton wrote the first 
three books of the Imitation in England, and that Thomas copied 
them and added the fourth book (see Notes and Queries, March 
1881). We have no contemporary evidence, however, that Hiltbn 
did write a treatise called De Musica Ecclcsiastica, and this work 
may have been attributed to him because the<dS. copies have been 
found in volumes also containing some of his devotional writings. 

John Gerson, chancelk&of Paris (1368-1429, see Geraon), is 
called the author of thflfMMtfton in several undated MSS., and 
more especially in two MH^^ited 1441 and 1460. His claim# 
have been supported on of MS. evidence, the presence 

of Gallicanisms in the Lar|raPmf treatise, and the common tradi- 
tion in France. The evidSiKfe to^he contrary is so strong, how- 
ever, that his cause has been given op by all save by Frenchmen 
who, like Vert, consider it patriotic to declare themselves M pour 
Gerson, Gerson, et pour 1& Frances 
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JWhn Gersen, abbot of Vercelli, in supported by the Benedictine 
arder and by others. The first requisite here is to show that such 
a man ever lived, and this in spite of the pains taken has not yet 
been done. 1 In all probability Gersen is a mistake of early copyists 
for Gerson. The MS. evidence is as follows. The earliest dated 
MS. claimed for Gersen gives the author J. Gors., and is dated 
1441; the second gives the author’s name in the same contracted 
fashion, J. Gers,, and is dated 1464 ; while two of the earlier 
undated MSS., those of Florence aud Padolirone, call the author 
J. Gersen, chancellor of Paris. The other MSS. which write the 
author’s name J. Gersen are all late or undated. In short, there is 
not a vestige of early evidence to connect the Imitatio with a John 
Gersen, and there is no contemporary evidence whatever. Gersen 
is a creation of Cajetan’s for the renown of the Benedictine order, 
and the motive which has prompted Gersen’s supporters finds fitting 
expression in the dedication to St Benedict of the latest contribu- 
tion to the controversy, that of Wolfsgruber (Augsburg, 1880). 

Thomas a Kempis is acknowledged to be the auto or by most of the 
earliest dated MSS., by most of the earliest printed editions of the 
book, by a great mass of contemporary evidence, and by a grout 
deal of internal evidence, some of a most interesting kind. Of MSS. 
may be mentioned the Kirchheim MS. of 1425, the autograph of 
Thomas (1441), the MS. of Innersdorf (1441), and that of Ltfge 
{1444). Twenty-two printed editions in the 15th century attributed 
the Imitatio to Thomas. The contemporary witnesses arc numerous 
and convincing. John Buschius of the canons regular of V\ indcs- 
heim, scarcely a league from Mount St Agnes, who had met and 
conversed with Thomas, calls him the author of the Imitation. 
Brother Herman, living in a monastery of the canons regular near 
Halle, who had met Thomas at Wmdesheim, declared that Thomas 
was the author of the Imitatio. Similar testimony is borne by 
Matthias Farinator, a transcriber of tho book, by Peter Schott, by 
Johann Lambert, either during the lifetime of Thomas or a few 
years after diis death. And liirsche has produced a new contem- 
porary witness from an old Belgian chronicle ( u Chroniciue de Jean 
Brandon, avec les additions d’Adrien de But,” p. 547, published in 
Collect, de Chroniques Beiges inidites ), which says tnnt Thomas 
wrote the Qui sequitur me in metre. The proof from internal evi- 
dence has been set on quite a fresh basis by the studies of Carl 
Hirsclic, who has discovered from a careful examination of the MS. 
of 1441 (Biblioth^quo do Bourgogne, Brussels, Nos. 6855 and 5801) 
that the Imitation was written and pointed for tho purpose of 
chanting. This discovery has enabled him to compare the book 
with other writings of Thomas as to punctuation, rhythm, ami 
rhymes, with the result that he has incontestably proved the great 
similarity between the Imitation and the undisputed works of 
Thomas. 

The Imitatio Christi is commonly classed among the mystical 
writings of the 15th century, and in tho opinion of writers of tho 
most opposite schools of thought it sums up all that is best of that 
side or Latin Christianity which includes the theology of the 
Victorinos, of Bernard and Bonaventura, of Eckhart, Tauler, and 
liuyabroeck. Moditeval Christianity shows two ideas of the Christian 
life struggling for the mastery, each with the common watchword 
of separation from the world. The one was modelled on Augustine’s 
City of God , and was fulfilled in Hildebrand’s conception of a 
spiritual empire to be raised on the ruins of political society ; the 
other came to light in the aspirations of Francis of Assisi, and the 
assimilation of Anselm’s maxim that sinners can appropriate the 
•benefits won for thorn by Christ by imitating tho Saviour. Francis s 
idea of imitation was rudely picturesque. Tho Bible shows Christ 
obedient, poor, unmarried ; wo can imitate tho Master by keeping 
the vows of obedience, poverty, and chastity. Thu crass idea of an 
imitation of Christ gavo new force to tho monastic movement, ami 
put new meaning into its vows, aud it spread in venous ways 
through FratriceUi, Spiritual, Wycliffe a poor preachera &c far 
beyofld the Franciscan order. This idea of imitation by evan- 
gelical poverty" was almost spent by the 14 th century, and was 
Succeeded by tho more refined conception of mutation by 
elation,” the watchword of the mystical 

and 15th centuries. But by this time the confl ct of the Franciscan 
ideal of the Christian life with Hildebrand* ideal had thoroughly 
rent medieval Christendom, and there were twoChristumities facing 
each other, a religious and a political. The b , . The 

by the degradation of the papacy, and by the groat ackw^Tl^ 
“ universal ” of the chpch was lost, aIll \ ,. t ( , tT l e9 i a) ,ti- 
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V * TfeU mythical peonage has been photographed, mo AoUur, prt- 
Mmfc * {Imitation, by Abb4 Delaunay. 


means of grace, and by its contact with practical Christian work. 
And gradually out of Eckhart through Tauler two schools arose, 
both of which use “ renunciation M as their watchword — imitation* 
by ranunciation. The one school, that of Henry Suso, saw Christ's 
renuuciation best exhibited in His {Mission, and therefore held 
that men can imitate by suffering ; they too have a body to mortify. 
The other, that of Buysbroeck, saw Ch*Vet’s renunciation in His 
incarnation ; so that men can rcnounco by contemplation, which 
gives us initiation into tho incarnation. Buysbroeck was G root’s 
teacher, and Groot taught Thomas, in whom we see the gathered 
wisdom of that idea of a quest for pardon by imitation of Christ 
which began with Anselm and came down through Franciscan 
revivals and mystical movements to him in the 15tli century. But 
Tbonias is far more thun Ruysbroeek or Groot. He is wider and 
more sympathetic. Ho includes Ruysbroeck, Tauler, Eckhart, Bona 
ventura ; the Franciscans, and even the old Victorinos. He sums 
up in his little book the heart religion of Latin Cliristianity 

For the life of Thomas a Kempis see the Nuremberg edition of 1494, Optra et 
libri vitiv Thomas a Kempis ; Hcrlbertus HoawoiUo. Vita Thomm a Kempis, 1610. 
The best edition of the collected works Is thtt of SoinmaHus, Ven, Vtri Thomm 
Malleoli a Kempis . . . Opera Omnia . . . in tt'es tomos distributa , 1769. Tl»o 
best edition of tho Imitatio Is that of Hirsclic, Berlin, 1874. A very complete list 
of tho principal writers In tho controvoisy mi>y bo found In Wolfsgruber, 
Giovanni Gersen, se in Leben vnd sc in Week de Imitation e Christi, 1880, p. 964 eq. 
For authorship by (lemon, see G. Ch Vert, Cause de limitation de Jisus-Christ, 
rtpliqut tt conclusions , Toulouse, 1801. For Thomus as author, see Mslou, 
Rtcherclus historiques tt critiques suv It veritable auteur du Uve de limitation 
de Jesus -Christ, Tourney, 8d ed., 18 A 8 ; Curl H troche, Prolegomena ns timer 
neuen Ausqatus der Imitatio , Berlin, 1873; end Samuel Kottlewell, The Author- 
ship of the De Imitatione Chrieti , London, 1877. (T. M. L.) 

KEMPTEN, a town in the government district of Swabia 
and Neuburg, Bavaria, is situated on the Iller, about 65 
miles south-west of Munich. It is the seat of numerous 
local and special tribunals, and contains a castle, a gymna- 
sium and a grammar school, two hospitals, and other 
educational and benevolent institutions. There is a hand- 
somo town-house, and the aqueduct is noteworthy. The 
industries include wool spinning and weaving on a large 
scale, and the manufacture of paper, beer, machines, 
hosiery, matches, and wooden wares. As a commercial 
centre of the Algau, Kemp ten carries, on active trade in 
linen, timber, and dairy produce. In 1875 the popula- 
tion, including the garrison, was 12,G81. 

Kcmpten, identified with the Roman f’anipodunum, consisted 
in early times of two towns, tho old and the new. The continual 
hostility that existed between these was intensified by the welcome 
given by tho old town to tho Reformed doctrines, — the new town, 
built round tho Benedictine abbey erected in the 8th century, keep- 
ing the ©Id faith. The abbot in 1360 had been promoted to the 
dignity of a prince of tho empire by the emperor Charles IV., 
and the princely abbacy only passed to Bavaria m 1803. 

KEN, Thomas (1637-1711), the most eminent of the 
non-juring bishops, and one of the fathers of modern 
English hymnology, was bom at Little Berkhampstead, 
Herts, in 1637. He was the son of Thomas Ken of 
Furnival’s Inn, who belonged to an ancient stock, — that 
of the Kens of Ken Place, in Somersetshire ; bis mother 
was a daughter of the now forgotten poet, John Chalkhill, 
who is called by Walton an “ acquaintant and friend of 
Edmund Spenser." It may be mentioned that Ken's step- 
sister, Anne, was married to Izaak Walton in 1646, a 
connexion which brought Ken from his boyhood nnder 
the refining influence of this gentle and devout man. In 
1652 he entered Winchester College, and in 1656 became 
a student of Hart Hall, Oxford. He gained a fellowship 
at New College in 1657, aiuL proceeded B.A. in 1661 and 
M. A. in 1664. He was for Mr* time tutor of his college ; 
but the most characteristic reminiscence of hf* university 
life is the mention made by Anthony Wood that in the 
musical gatherings of the time “ Thomas Ken of New 
College, a junior, would be sometimes among them, and 
sing his part" Ordained in 1662, when he was twenty- 
five years old, he successively held the livings of Little 
Easton in Essex, Brighstone (sometimes called Brixton) in 
the Isle of Wight, and East Wood hay in Hampshire ; in 
1672 he resigned the last of these, and returned to Win* 
cheater, being by this time. a prebendary of the cathedral, 
and chaplain to the bishop, as well as a fellow of Win* 
chaster College. He remained there for several yearn ’ 
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acting as curate in one of the lowest district*, and fulfilling 
Other duties in the city t but, above all, preparing hie 
* l Manual of Prayers far the use of the Scholars of Winchester 
College, which was first published in 1674, and composing 
herons* It was at this time that he wrote* primarily for 
tb* same body as his prayers, his morning, evening, and 
midnight hymns, the first two of which, beginning “ Awake, 
tnysouv, and with the sun” and “ Glory to Thee, my God, 
this night,” are now household words wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. > The latter is often made to begin with 
the line “ All praise to Thee, my God, this night,” but in 
the earlier editions over which Ken had control, the line 
isrgiven as abova 1 In 1674 Ken paid a visit to Home 
in company with young Isaak Walton, and this journey 
seems mainly to have resulted in confirming his regard for 
the Anglican communion* , In 1679 he was appointed by 
Charles II. chaplain to the Princess Mary, wife of William 
of Oranga While with the court at the Hague, he incurred 
the displeasure of William by insisting that a promise of 
marriage, made to an English lady of high birth by a 
relative of the prince, should be kept ; and he therefore 
gladly returned to England in 1680, when he Was immedi- 
ately appointed one of the king’s chaplains. He was once 
more residing at Winchester in 1683 when Charles came 
to the city with his doubtfully composed court, and his 
residence was chosen as the home of Nell Gwynne; but 
Ken stoutly objected to this arrangement, and succeeded 
in making the favourite find quarters elsewhera We find 
him in August of this same year accompanying Lord 
Dartmouth to Tangiers as chaplain to the fleet, and Pepys, 
who was one of the company, has left on record some quaint 
and kindly reminiscences of him and of his services on 
board. The fleet returned in April 1684, and a few 
months after, upon a vacancy occurring in the see of Bath 
and Wells, Ken, now Dr Ken, was appointed bishop. It 
is said that, upon the occurrence of the vacancy, Charles, 
mindful of the high and pure spirit he had shown at 
Winchester, exclaimed, “ Where is the good little man that 
refused His lodging to poor Nell?” and determined that 
no other should be bishop. The consecration took place 
at Lambeth, January 25, 1685 ; and one of Ken’s first 
duties was to attend the death-bed of Chnrles, where his 
wise and faithful ministrations won the admiration of every- 
body except Bishop Burnet. In this year he published 
his Mr position on the Church Catechism , which is perhaps 
better known by its sub-title, The Practice qf Divine Love . 
His public life as bishop is mainly remembered from the 
stand he took upon two memorable occasions, Iu 1688, 
when James reissued his “ Declaration of Indulgence,’’ 
Ken was one of the “ seven bishops ” who refused to 
publish it. He was probably influenced by two, con- 
siderations: — first, by his profound aversioii to Boman 
Catholicism, to which he felt he would be giving some 
episcopal recognition by compliance; but, second and 
more especially, by the feeling that James by his 
arbitrary action was compromising the spiritual freedom 
of the church. Along with his six brethreu, Ken was 
committed to the Tower, June 8, 1688, on a charge of 
high misdemeanour ; the trial, which took place ,ou the 
29th and 30th of the month, and which resulted in a 
verdict of acquittal, is matter of history. With the 
revolution which speedily followed this impolitic trial, new 
troubles enoouatered Ken ; for, having sworn allegiance to 
James, he thought himself thereby precluded from taking 
the oath to tyBBam of Orange. Accordingly, he took his 
place among t|e non-jurors, apd, as he stood Arm to his 

1 The fact, howeVer, ‘that In I7l2 r only a year after tin’s deatW 
his’ imMiAxSr, ^ hyton with 

44 All praise ” Has been deemtd ttoxwh a high authority a a Lord Bel- 
borne sufficient erldcuot that t£%Att«*fcion had Ken’s authority. 
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refusal, he was, in August 1691* superseded in his bishopric 
by Dr Kidder, dean of Peterborough. From this titiie he 
lived mostly in retirement, finding s congenial home with 
Lord Weymouth, his friend from college days, at Longlest 
in Somersetshire ; and, though pressed to resume his diocese 
in 1703, upon the death of Bishop Kidder, he declined, 
partly on the ground of growing weakness, but partly ho 
doubt from his love for the quiet life of devotion which he 
was able to lead at Longleat His death took place there 
upon the 19th of March 1711. 

Although Ken wrote much poetry, besides his hymns, he cannot 
be called a great poet; but he had that fine combination of spiritual 
insight and feoliug with poetic taste which marks all great hypm- 
writers. As a hymn -writer he has had few equals in England ; it 
can scarcely be said that even Kohls, thoCgn possessed of much 
rarer poetic gifts, surpassed him in his own sphere (see Hymns, 
vol. xli. p. 592). In his own day ho took high rank as a pulpit 
orator, and even royalty had to beg for a seat amongst his audiences; 
but his sermons are now forgotten. He Jives in history, apart from 
his three hymns, mainly as a man of unstained purity and invincible 
fidelity to conscience, w eak only in a certain narrowness of view 
which is a frequent attribute of the intense character which he pos- 
sessed. - As an occlesiastic he was a High Churchman of tfte old 
school. 

Ken’s poetical works were published in collected form # by W. 
Hawkins, Ilia relative and executor, in 1721, and extended to four 
volumes ; his prose works were issued in 1838 in one volume, under 
the editorship of J. T. Round. A brief memoir was prefixed by 
Hawkins to a selection from Ken’s works winch lie published in 
1713 ; and a life, in two volumes, by the Kev. W. L. Bowles, 
appeared in 1830. But the standard biography of Ken is that of 
J. Lavicouut Anderdon (The Life qf Thovxas Ken, Bishop qf Bath 
and Wells, by a Layman, 1851 ; 2d ed., 1854). 

KENDAL, Kirkby-Kendal, or Kirkby-in-Kendal, a 
market town and parliamentary and municipal borough of 
Westmoreland, is picturesquely.situuted in a pleasant valley 
on the east bank of the Kent or Ken, 44 miles south of 
Carlisle (50 by rail), and 241 miles from London. The 
town, which is the largest and most populous in the county, 
is very irregularly built, but the white-walled houses with 
their blue-slated roofs, and the numerous trees, give it a 
very attractive appearance. There are four leading streets, 
j two of which together form a spacious thoroughfare a mile 
in length. The church of the Holy Trinity, whose oldest 
part dates from about 1200, is a Gothic edifice with five 
, aisles and a square tower 72 feet high. Keudal contains 
i numerous other churches, a town-hall, a mechanics’ institu- 
tion, a literary and scientific institution, a museum, and a 
chamber , of commerce. Its charities include a hospital 
{(founded 1870), an old maids’ hospital, a girls’ orphanage, 
j almshouses, Ac. The free grammar school is ,well endowed ; 
and there are also in the town a well endowed blue-coat • 
{school and hospital, i large national school, a school of 
science and art, and several Sunday schools, among which 
is the Greencoat Sunday school, founded in 1813. Oh ah 
, eminence to the east of the town are the ruins of ‘Kendal 
Castle, attributed to the first barous of KendaL It was 
the birthplace of Catherine Parr, Henry VIII. ’s last qtfeecu 
On the CastleJaw-bill, an obelisk was raised in 1788 in 
. memory of the revolution of 1688. The woollen manu- 
factures of Kendal have been noted since the 14tH century, 

< when Edward ILL established a colony of Flemish weavers 
in the town; and, although the coarse cloth known to 
Shakespeare as “ Kendal green” is no longer made, its 
place is more than supplied by ectiap manufactures of 
tweeds, lineey-wolsey, railway vugs, home clothing, knitted 
woollen caps and jackets, worsted and woollen yarn*, tod 
similar goods. Other manuf tetu to pf Kendal arq machine 
made boots and shoes, cards) tytyweol and cotton, agricuL 
; tuval and other machinery, paper, And, in the neighbour- 
j hood gunpowder. There are also taportant marble- worici 
, There is a large weekly m&rfcet for grain, and annual hoto 
and cattle fain. The population in 1881 was 13,696, an 
increase of only 250 from 1871. 
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Kendal was the head of a barony given by William the Conqueror 
to Jyp da yalboia. It ha» given the title of earl to varioua royal aud 
other Jper^onamMi of English history. The town received its charter 
froftl Qn&n Elizabeth in 1575. A second, granted by Charlee I., 
and Confirmed by Charles II., was aupersedea by the Municipal Act 
of 1835) according to which the townie governed by six aldermen and 
eighty*® councillors, who select a mayor from among themselves. 
Quarter sessions are held alternately at Appleby and Kendal. The 
Reform Act of 1832 assigned one member of parliament to Kendal. 

KENILWORTH, a small town of Warwickshire, is 
pleasantly situated on a tributary of the Avon, on the 
railway from Coventry to Leamington, 5 miles distant from 
bulb towns, and 99 miles north from London. The town 
is only of importance from its antiquarian interest and the 
magnificent ruins of its old castlk The most probable 
derivation of its name, which in Domesday is written 
Ckinewrde % is from Cenumlf \ king of the Mercians, and 
wertihe, a dwelling-place. The old royal residence of the 
Saxon kings was destroyed in the wars between Edward 
and .Canute. The manor of Keuilworth was bestowed by 
Henry L on Geoffrey de Clinton, afterwards lord chief- 
jusflee, who erected the earlier portion of the present 
castl*. By his grandson Henry de Clinton it was given 
to King John, and it remained a royal residence until the 
time of Henry III., who granted it to Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester. After the battle of Evesham, 14th 
August 1265, at which Simon de Montfort was slain, 
the rebel forces rallied at the castle, when it sustained a 
siege of six months, but finally capitulated to Henry I [I., 
who bestowed it on his son Edmund. After being used as 
the prison of Edward II. provious to his removal to 
Berkeley, it came into the possession of John of Gaunt, by. 
whom it wqb greatly enlarged. On his son becoming king 
as Henry IV., it was made a royal residence, and it remained 
in the possession of the crown until Queen Elizabeth in 
1562 granted it to Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, who 
spent a large sum in restoring it, and whose splendid 
entertainments there to Elizabeth are described in Scott’s 
novel of Kenilworth. During the civil war it was dis- 
mantled by the soldiers of Cromwell, aud it was thenceforth 
abaudoned to decay. Since the Restoration it has belonged 
to the house of Clarendon. The walls of the castle originally 
enclosed an area of 7 acres. The principal portions of the 
building still remaining are the gatehouse, now used as a 
dwelling-house; Caesar's tower, the only portion built by 
Geoffrey de Clinton now extant, with massive walls 16 feet 
thick; the Merwyn’s tower of the novel of Kenilworth ; 
that .great hall built by John of Gaunt with windows of 
• very .beautiful design.; and the Leicester buildings, which 
are in a very ruinous condition. ^Tofc far from the castle 
are ihe remains of an AuguBtinian monastery founded in 
1 122, and afterwards made an abbey. Adjoining the abbey 
i9 the parish chnrch of St Nicholas, restored in 1865, an 
oldest ruCture of mixed architecture, and containing a fine 
Norman doorway, which is supposed to have been the 
entrance of the former abbey church. The town, which 
possesses large tanneries, is under the government of a 
local Ward. Population in 1871, 8880; in 1881, 4150. 

KENNEDY, Thomas Fbanois (1788-1879), a distin- 
gttished Scottish Liberal politician, was bom near Ayr in 
ITS&j He studied for the bar and passed advocate in 
lftMb Bat, having been elected M!P. for the Ayr burghs 
itt 4818, he deVoted the greater part of liis life to the 
prd^btioii of those political reforms which the long mis- 
gqvamment of Scotland by the Tory party had rendered 
necessary. In this patriotic work he was greatly assisted 
by Lord Cockburn, then Mr Henry Cockburn, and a volume 
cf « correspondence published by Kennedy in 1874 forms 
a wnruftts and interesting record of the consultations of the 
‘ taftbfrtettds cm measures which they regarded as requisite 
fo r the political regeneration of their native country. One 


of the first measures of improvement to which he directed 
his attention was the withdrawal of the power of nominal* 
ing juries from the judges, and the imparting of a right 
of peremptory challenge to prisoners. It cost Kennedy 
several years of persistent urgency upon the legislature 
before this most reasonable demand was conceded, but at 
length his energy and perseverance succeeded. Among 
other subjects he directed his attention to the improve-* 
ment of the parish schools, of pauper administration, and- 
of several of the corrupt forms of legal procedure which 
then prevailed. To him also was in a great' measure due 
the freedom which the Scottish people obtained from the 
domination of certain aristocratic families which had long 
proved a dead weight on the progress of Liberal principles 
in Scotland. In the construction of the Scottish Reform 
Act Kennedy took a very prominent part, and indeed 
he and Lord Cockburn may almost be regarded as its 
authors. After the accession of the Whigs to office it* 
1832 he held various important offices in the ministry, and 
most of the measures of reform for Scotland, Such -as. 
burgh reform, the improvements in the law of entail, 
and the reform of the sheriff courts, owed much to his. 
sagacity aud energy. In 1837 he went to Ireland as pay- 
master of civil services there, and immediately set himself 
with his accustomed energy to the promotion of various 
measures of reform. One or two of the blue books pub- 
lished during the period of his administration exhibit with, 
an amusing vividness the sleuth-hound-like keenness and 
tenacity, characteristic of the man, with which he hunted 
out several of the abuses and scoundrelisme that he foupd 
prevailing. Kennedy retired from public life in 1854, but 
he never ceased to take the keenest interest in political 
affairs, and up to the time of his death took a great part 
in both county and parish business. One of the chief 
features of his character was a strong, almost stern, love of 
justice, and a determined hatred of every thing savouring of 
jubbery or dishonesty. All through his career he preserved 
the simple straightforwardness and unselfishness of the 
earlier Liberalism. He died in 1879, having attained the 
almost patriarchal age of ninety-one. He had married in 
1820 the only daughter of Sir Samuel Romilly. 

KEN NET, White (1660-1728), bishop of Peterborough, 
a theological writer and learned antiquarian, was born at 
Dover in 1060. He was educated at Westminster school 
and at Oxford, where, whilo still an undergraduate, he 
published several translations of Latin works, including. 
Erasmus On Folly , Pliny's Trajan , and Cornelius Nepos. 
About the year 1685 he became vicar of Amersden. A 
few years afterwards he returned to Oxford as tutor ami 
vice-principal of St Edmund's Hall, where he gave 
considerable impetus to the study of antiquities, In 1695 
he published Parochial Antiquities. In 1700 he resigned 
the vicarage of Amersden to take charge of the parish of 
St Botolph, Aldgate, London, aud in the following year lie 
was preferred to the archdeaconry of Huntingdon. Ou 
account of his eulogistic sermon on the duke of Devonshire 
he was in 1707 recommended to the deanery of Peter- 
borough. Although he afterwards changed to the Low 
Church party, strenuously opposed the Sacheverel move- 
ment, and in the Bangorian controversy supported with 
great zeal and considerable bitterness the side of Bishop 
Houdly, his intimacy with the bishop of Norwich, who 
was high in favour with the king, secured him in 1718 
promotion to the bishopric of Peterborough. He died at 
Westminster in September 1728. Kennet published in 
1698 an edition of Sir Henry Spelman’s History of Sacrilege^ 
and he was the author of as many as fifty* seven printed 
works, chiefly tracts and sermons. His principal publica- 
tion was a CompUat History of England , 3 vok, 1708 
(enlarged edition, 3 vols., 1719), chiefly a compilation from 
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other authors, but the part from Charles L to Queen Anne 
wju written by himself. 

The Life of Bishop White Kennet , by the Rev. William Konnet, 
appeared in 1780. See also Nicola Literary Anecdotes , Dibdiu’s 
Quarrels of Authors, and Disraeli's Calamities of Authors, 

KENNICOTT, Benjamin (1718-1783), an eminent 
Hebraist, was born at Tut ues, Devonshire, on April 4, 
1718. His futher was parish clerk and master of a charity 
school, in which latter situation Benjamin was chosen to 
succeed iiim at an early age. His talents and acquirements 
interested some rich friends in his behalf, and by their 
liberality he was provided with the means of studying at 
Oxford. Eutering himself of Wadham College in 1744, he 
soon distinguished himself in Hebrew and divinity ; and 
while still an undergraduate published two dissertations, 
On the Tree of Life in Paradise , with some Observations 
on the Fall of Man, and On the Oblations of Cain and 
Abel , which came to a second edition in 1747, and procured 
him the honour of a bachelor’s degree before the statutable 
time. Shortly afterwards he was elected fellow of Exeter 
College, and in 1750 he took his degree of M.A. In 1767 
he was appointed keeper of the .Radcliffe library, and made 
D.D. He was also canon of Christ Church and rector of 
Culham in Oxfordshire, and wus subsequently presented 
to the living of Mynhenyote, Cornwall, which however, 
being unable to visit it, he resigned two years before his 
death. He died of a lingering illness at Oxford, on 
September 18, 1783. 

The great work with which his name continues to be associated 
fin the annals of Biblical scholarship is the Fetus Testamcntum 
Htbraicum cum vciriis Lectionibus , 2 vols. fob, Oxford, 1776-80. 
The course of the studies which resulted in it may be gathered from 
.the nature of the publications by which it was preceded. Two dis- 
sertations entitled The State of the Printed Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament considered , published respectively in 1763 and 1759, were 
, expressly designed to combat the then current ideas as to the ‘ ‘ abso- 
lute integrity of the received Hebrew text. The first contains “a 
comparison of 1 Chron. xi. with 2 Sam. v. and xxiii., and observa- 
tions on seventy MSS., with an extract of mistakes and various 
readings” ; tho second defends the claims of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, assails the correctness of the printed copies of the Chaldee 
paraphrase, gives an account of Hebrew MSS. of tho Bible known 
to be extant, and catalogues one hundred MSS. preserved in the 
British Museum and in the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge. His 
labours provoked severe animadversion in some quarters, and even 
from such men as Warburton and Home; but they at least had the 
effect of drawing public attention to the subject to which they 
related, and iu 1760 he issued his proposals for collecting all Hebrew 
MSS. of date prior to the invention of printing which could be dis- 
covered either at home or abroad. Subscriptions to the amount of 
nearly £10,000 were obtained, and many learned men addressed 
themselves to the work of collation, Bruns of Helmstadt making him- 
self specially useful as regarded MSS. iu Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy. Between 1760 and 1769 ten “ annual accounts " of tho pro- 
gress of the work were given; in its course six hundred and fifteen 
MSS. and fifty-two printed editions of the Bible were either wholly or 
partially collated, and use wasalso mado( hut often very perfunctorily) 
<of the quotations in the Talmud. The materials thus collected, 
when properly arranged and made ready for the press, extended to 80 
vote. fol. The text finally followed in printing was that of Van 
der Hooght, — unprinted however, the points having been disre- * 
jgarded in collation, — and the various readings wero printed at tHe 
foot of the page. The Samaritan Pentateuch stands alongside the 
Hebrew in parallel columns. Tho Dissertr/i i Gciteralis, appended 
to tho second volume, contains an accoir t or the MSS. ana other 
authorities collated, and also a review of the Hebrew text, divided 
into periods, and beginning with the formation of the Hebrew 
canon after the return of the Jews from the exile. Kennicott’s 
great work was In one sense a failure. It yielded no materials of value 
For the emendation of the received text, and by disregarding the 
vowel points overlooked the one thing in which some result (gram- 
matical if not critical) might have been derived from collation of 
Massoretic MSB. But the negative result of the publication and of 
the Varim Lectiones of De Rossi, published some years later, was im- 
portant. It showed that the Hebrew text can be amended only by 
the use of the versions aided by conjecture. 

KENOSHA, chief city of Kenosha county, Wisconsin, 
U.S., is situated in a fertile district on Lake Michigan, about 
SO miles south of Milwaukee, with which it is connected 


| by rail It contains numerous schools, and carries on the 
manufacture of hardware, wooden wares, machines, and 
carriages. There are also in the city breweries, foundries, 
tanneries, planing mills, and other industrial establishments. 

It possesses a good harbour, and carries on trade itr its 
manufactures and in country produce. The population in 
1880 was 5039. 

KENSINGTON, a western suburb of London in the 
parish of Kensington, parliamentary borough of Chelsea, 
and county of Middlesex, a mile and a half west of Hyde 
Park Corner. The parish includes the suburbs of Brompton, 
Earl’s Court, part of Little Chelsea, the Gravel Pits, Not* 
ting Hill, and part of Kensal Green. Kensington palace 
and Kensington gardens, however, lie in the parish of St 
Margaret’s, Westminster. The suburb of Kensington, 
which has developed out of the village of Kensington, lies 
to the west of Kensington gardens, and consists principally 
of a long and iu places narrow street, the modern improve- 
ments of which with the surrounding additions have almost 
entirely obliterated all traces of the “old court subu^) 
associated with the distinguished personages of former 
times. From the High street others branch off at inteiwals, 
and the elevated ground to the north is almost wholly occu- 
pied with villas embosomed in woods. To the south of the 
High street is Kensington square, where at one time were 
the residences of many of the principal attendants on the 
court. The principal public buildings in the suburb are 
the parish church in the Decorated style, erected in 1869 
at a cost of £35,000, tho elegant new town-hall, the vestry 
hall, the grammar school, the Roman Catholic college, 
opened in 1874, several monasteries and convents, and 
various schools and charities. The site of Old Gore House, 
at one time the residence of Mr Wilberforce and afterwards 
of the Countess of Blessington, is now occupied by the 
Royal Albert Hall and the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society. These as well as Kensington gardens and the 
South Kensington museum with its national training 
schools fall to be noticed under the article London. 
Kensington palace, a plain and irregular brick structure, 
originally surrounded by grounds extending to about 350 
acres, was at one time the residence of Lord Chancellor 
Finch, afterwards earl of Nottingham, of whom it was 
bought by William III. Additions were made to it by 
William IIL, George L, George II., and the duke of 
Sussex. The palace was the birthplace of Queen Victoria. 
Kensington house, which stood near the palace gate, and 
was at one time the residence of the duchess of Portsmouth, 
mistress of Charles II., was pulled down in 1873 to make 
way for the mansion of Baron Albert Grant The popu- 
lation of the registration subdistrict in 1071 was 91,664, 
which in 1881 had increased to 120,125. The population 
of the parish in 1881 was 162,924. 

The manor of Kensington, which is written in Domesday book 
C/ien^ntun, has an area of 1140 acres. Some trace ’he origin of the 
Tfoidto the old baxon name ftwr iring, others to a lamuy of the 
name of Chenesi, others to 4t Oaen, ; the old name for wood. The 
manor was originally occupied by the great Middles « forest, the 
trees of which were abundant m the time of Henry VIII. In 
Domesday it is mentioned as being held by Aubrey de Vere of the 
bishop of Coutances. Soon after this it became tne absolute pro* 
perty of the De Veres, who were afterwards created earls of Oxford. 

In the reigu of Elizabeth it passed into the possession of the Argyll^ 
by whom it waa sold to Sir Walter Cope, whose daughter married 
Henry Rich, earl of Holland. Holland House,^ln the Elizabethan 
style, thi! original mansion of the manor of Kensington, was erected 
by Sir Walter Cope in 1697, and enlarged and adorned by the third 
Lord Holland (see vol. xii. p. 100). The manor is at present held 
by Lord Kensington. See Faulkner, History and Antiquities of 
Kensington , 1820 : Leigh Hunt, The Old Court Suburb . 

KENT, a maritime county in the south-eastern ooraer pi 
of England, lies between 50° 54' and 51° 31' N. lat, and 
between 0° 3' W. long, and 1° 27' E. long It is bounded 
ou the N. by the estuary and mouth of the Thames, E, 
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and S.E. by the English Channel, S.W. by Sussex, and 
W. by Surrey. Its greatest breadth north and south from 
Sheerness to Dungeness is 35 miles, its length north-west 
to south-east from London to Dungeness about 60 miles, 
and its length west to east from Surrey to North Foreland 
in Thanet 65 miles. The area is 1,004,984 acres, or 1570 
square miles. 

Coast Line . — About two-thirds of the boundary line of 
Kent is formed by tidal water. The estuary of the Thames 
may be said to stretch from London Bridge to Sheerness 
in the Isle of Sheppey, to the north-west of which the 
estuary of the Medway cuts off a tongue of land whose 
extremity is termed the Isle of Grain. Along the banks 
of the Thames the coast is low and marshy, embankments 
being in several places necessary to prevent inundation. 
In the estuary of the Medway there are a number of low 
marshy islands, but Sheppey presents to the sea a range 
of chalk cliffs from 80 to 90 feet in height. The marshes 
extend along the estuary of the Swale to Whitstable, 
whence stretches a low line of clay and sandstone cliffs, 
succeeded at the Isle of Thanet by the white chalk cliffs 
which extend southwards to Pegwell Bay. The coast 
from Sheppey round to the South Foreland is skirted by 
numerous flats and sands, the most extensive of which, the 
Goodwin sands, forming the breakwater of the well-known 
anchorage of the Downs, are said to have formed part of 
the estate of Earl Godwin e, and to have been submerged 
as late as 1097. From Pegwell Bay to near Deal the 
outline of the coast is flat, but thence it rises again into 
chalk cliffs, which continue round the South Foreland to 
Folkestone, where they are succeeded by the flat shingly 
shore bordering Romney Marsh. A considerable portion 
of Romney Marsh has been reclaimed from the sea sinco 
the time of Julius Caesar, but in nearly every other portion 
of the coast the sea has been gaining on the land. 

Surface and Geology . — Kent abounds in beautiful and 
finely-wooded valleys with undulating and picturesque up- 
lands. A tract from 7 to 8 miles broad lying to the south 
of the estuary of the Thames, and extending eastwards as 
far as Thanet, belongs to the London Tertiary basin, and is 
formed chiefly either of London or of plastic clay. The 
London Clay occupies the tongue of land between the 
estuaries of the Thames and Medway, as well as Sheppey 
and a district of country about 8 miles wide stretching 
southwards from Whitstable to Canterbury, and extending 
eastwards to the Isle of Thanet It reappears at Pegwell 
Bay, and in the neighbourhood of London it rises above 
the plastic clay into the elevation of Shooter's Hill, with a 
height of about 450 feet, and a dumber of smaller emi- 
nences. The thickness of the formation near London is 
about 400 feet, and at Sheppey it reaches 480 feet. At 
Sheppey it is rich in various kinds of fossil fish and shells. 
The plastic clay, which rests chiefly on chalk, occupies the 
reAainder of the estuary of the Thames, but at several 
places it is broken through by outcrops of chalk, which in 
jome instances run northwards to the banks of the river. 
The Lower Tertiaries are represented by three different 
formations known as the Thanet beds, the Woolwich and 
Reading beds, and the Oldhaven and Blackheath beda 
The Thanet beds resting on chalk form a narrow outcrop 
rising into cliffs at Pegwell Bay and Reculvers, and consist 
(1) ot a constant hose bed of clayey greenish sand, seldom 
more than 5 feet in thickness ; (2) of a thin and local bed 
composed of alternations of brown clay and loam ; (3) of a 
bed of fine light buff sand, which in West Kent attains a 
thickness of more than 60 feet ; (4) of bluish grey sandy 
marl containing fossils, and almost entirely confined to East 
Kent, the thickness of the formation being more than 60 
feet ; and (5) of fine light grey sand of an equal thickness, 
*1*0 foasiliferoua The middle series of the Lower Tertiaries, 
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known as the Woolwich and Reading beds, rests either on 
the Thanet beds or on chalk, and consists chiefly of irregufar 
alternations of clay and sand of very various coIoutb, the 
former often containing estuarine and oyster shells and the 
latter flint pebbles. The thickness of the formation varies 
from 15 to 80 feet, but most commonly it is from 25 to 
40 feet The highest and most local series of the Lower 
Tertiaries is the Oldhaven and Blackheath beds lying 
between the London Clay and the Woolwich beds. They 
consist chiefly of flint pebbles or of light-coloured quartsose 
sand, the thickness being from 20 to 30 feet, and are best 
seen at Oldhaven and Blackheath. To the south the 
London basin is succeeded by the North Downs, an ele- 
vated ridge of country consisting of an outcrop of chalk 
which near Westerham on the borders of Surrey reaches 
an elevation of 812 feet above sea-level, and at several 
other places more than 600 feet It extends from Wes- 
terham to Folkestone, with an irregular breadth generally 
of from 3 to 6 miles, but expanding to nearly 12 miles at 
Dartford and Gravesend and also to the north of Folke- 
stone. After dipping below the London Clay at Canterbury, 
it sends out an outcrop which forms the greater part of 
Thanet, and towards the sea is often broken off into pre- 
cipitous escarpments To the south of the Downs there is 
a narrow valley formed by the Gault, a fossiliferous blue 
clay. Tliis is succeeded by an outcrop of the Lower 
Greensand, which extends across the country from west 
to east with a breadth of from 2 to 7 miles, and rises into 
the picturesque elevations of the Ragstone hills. These 
in several cases reach a height of over 600 feet, and have 
a steep slope southwards, overlooking the valley which 
extends from the borders of Sussex to Hythe. This low 
ground is occupied chiefly by the Weald clays, which con- 
tain a considerable number of marine and freshwater fossils. 
Along the borders of Sussex there is a narrow strip of 
country consisting of picturesque sandy hills, whose highest 
elevation is nearly 400 feet ; and the south-west corner of 
the county is occupied by Romney Marsh, which within a 
comparatively recent period has been recovered from the 
sea. 

The London Clay is much used for bricks, coarse pottery, 
and Roman cement. Lime is obtained from the Chalk and 
Greensand formations. Ironstone is found in the Wealden 
cluys and calcareous ironstone in the Ashdown sand, but 
the industry has long been discontinued. The last Wealden 
furnace was put out in 1828. 

Rivers. ~ The Thames, which forms the northern boundary 
of the county, receives the Ravensbourne at Deptford, and 
the Darent or Dart, which has a course of 18 miles, and 
becomes navigable at Dartford. The Medway, which has 
a course of over 50 miles, and with its tributaries drains 
a basin having an area of 680 square miles, is formed of 
several streams that rise in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge 
Wells, and of East Grinstead in Sussex. After passing 
Ashurst and Penshurst it receives the Eden from the west, 
and at Yalding in the Weald the Teise and Beult. At 
Chatham it widens into an estuary, the greater portion of 
its waters ultimately joining the Thames at Sheerness, and 
the other portion passing southwards to the sea through the 
Swale Channel. The river is tidal as high as Maidstone. 
The Stour, which has a course of nearly 50 miles, and 
with its tributary the Little Stour drains an area of about 
380 square miles, has its origin in several streams which 
spring from the Lower Greensand and the Chalk, the two 
main branches, which have their source near Lenh&m and 
near Hythe respectively, uniting at Ashford. At Sarre the 
Stour separates into tvo branches which insulate the Isle 
of Thanet, the smaller portion flowing northward to the 
sea near Reculver, the other and main portion flowing 
eastward to Pegwell Bay. The stream is tidal and navig- 
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able to Fordwioh, near Canterbury. The Little Stour rises ' 
ui the Lower Chalk near Lyminge, and joins at Stourmouth 
that branch of the Stour which falls into the sea at Pegwell 
Bay. The Dour, a small stream which gives its name to 
Dover, has a course of little more than 3 miles from Ewell 
to the sea. The Bother, which has its source iu Sussex, 
forms for some distance the boundary between that county 
and Kent, and along with several of its branches insulates 
the Isle of Oxney. 

The only canals at all in use are that which runs along 
the borders of Romney Marsh, connecting the Bother with 
the sea at Hytbe, but now partly filled up ; aud that 
between Gravesend and Rochester, which is partly occupied 
by a line of railway. 

Climate) Soil , and Agriculture . — The insalubrity of 
certain portions of the county caused by extensive marshes 
has been almost wholly removed by draining. In the 
north-eastern districts the climate is a little uncertain, and 
damage is often done to early fruit blossoms and vegetation 
by cold easterly winds. In the large portion of the couuty 
sheltered by the Downs the climate is milder and more 
equable, and vegetation is somewhat earlier. The soil is very 
various in character, but on the whole rich and under high 
cultivation. The methods of culture and the kinds of crop 
produced are perhaps more widely diversified than those of 
any other county in England. Upon the London Clay * the 
land is generally heavy and stiff, but very fruitful when 
properly manured and cultivated. The marsh lands along 
the banks of the Thames, Medway, Stour, and Swale con- 
sist chiefly of rich chalk alluvium. The Chalk formation is 
ijU some cases overlaid by London Clay, alluvium, or brick- 
earth, but in the higher chalk districts the soil is often 
poor and thin, and in some places much mixed with flints. 
In the Isle of Thanet a light mould predominates, which 
has been much enriched by fish manure. The valley of 
the Medway, especially the district round Maidstone, which 
has been called the garden of England, is the most fertile 
part of the county, the soil being a deep loam with a sub- 
soil of brick-earth. On the ragstone the soil is occasionally | 


thin and much mixed with small portions of sand and 
stone; but in some situations the ragstone has a thick 
covering of clay loam, which is most suitable for the prtfr* 
duction of hops and fruits. In the district, of the Weald 
marl prevails, with a substratum of clay. The soil nf 
Romney Marsh is & clay alluvium. i l 

According to the agricultural returns for 1881, the total area under 
crops comprehended 745,215 acres, a percentage of 73*9 instead of 
7 1 v in 18/0; corn crops had an area of 224,211 acres, a percentage 
of 22 *3 instead of 26*1 in 1870; green crops 85,614 acres, a percent- 
age of 8 '5 instead of 7*4; rotation grasses 53,421 acres, a percentage of 
5*3 instead of 6*2 ; permanent pasture 827,079 acres, a percentage 
of 31 *8 instead of 28*2. The area under permanent pasture thus 
excoeds that under coni crops by nearly a thiid. The area under 
woods in 1881 was 82,849 acres, under orchards 16,673, under mar- 
ket gardens 4221, and under nursery grounds 670. Of the com crops 
the most largely grown is wheat, which in 1881 occupied 84,8§8 
acres, oats coming next with 52,177 acres, and barley and here occu- 
pying only a little less, 50,010 acres. Beans and pease were grown 
on 17,453 and 19,762 acres respectively, and rye on only 421 acres. 
In Thanet mustard, spinach, canary seed and a variety of other seeds 
are raised. Of green crops, turnips and swedes were grown on 
27,254 acres, votches and similar crops on 22,179 acres, potatoes 
17,815, mangolds 12,070, cabbage 6843, and carrots 462. *Part 
of the aroa under green crops "is occupied by market gardens, 
which are very numerous in the neighbourhood of Londons The 
principal orchard districts are the valleys of the Darent and Med- 
way, and the Tertiary soils overlying the Chalk, between Rochester 
and Canterbury. The county is specially famed for cherries and 
filberts, but apples, pears, plums, gooseberries, and currants are 
also largely cultivated. In some cases apples, cherries, filberts, 
and hops — tlie special crop of the county— are grown in alternate 
rows. 41,476 acres wore under hops in Kent in 1881, and in the 
United Kingdom only 64,943 acres. The principal hop districts 
are the country in East Kent lying between Canterbury and 
Fiiversham, the valley of the Medway in Mid Ketft, and the 
district of the Weald. The area under hops in these several dis- 
tricts in 1881 was 11,718, 17,363, and 11,986 acres respectively,— 
other districts contributing only 419 acres. Much of the Weald, 
which originally was occupied by a forest, is still densely wooded. 
There are many fine woods scattered throughout the county, 
especially in the valkiy of the Medway, oak and beech being the 
trees principally grown. A large extent of woodland is ash and 
chestnut plantations — maintained for the growth of hop-poles. 

The following table gives a classification of holdings according to 
size as returneuorj the 2 5th June 1875 and the 4th Juno 1880, with 
the acreage of each class of holding for these years : — 


Class of holding 60 ^ e H ftnd 

50 to 100 Acres. 

100 to 300 Acres. 

800 to 500 Acres. 

500 to 1000 Acres. 

1000 Acres and 
upwards. 

Total. 

Year* 1 1875. 

1880. 

1875. 

1880. 

1875. 

1880. 

1875. 

3880. 

1875. 

1880. 

1875. 

1880. 

1875. 

1880. 

Number | 6,700 

Area In Acres 1 02,057 

i ’ 

7,281 

08,228 

1,285 

#2,788 

1,801 

98,511 

1,814 

311,188 

1,848 

320,974 

3G8 

186,870 

875 

142,200 

110 

70,545 

108 

70,640 

15 

18,587 

18 

18,020 

10,801 

728,114 

10,026 

744,548 


About two-thirds of the holdings are less than 50 acres in extent, 
but the largest area— about two- fifths of the whole — is in farms 
between 100 and 300 acres. 

The number of horses in 1881 was 29,450, an average of 3*9 to 
e^BtylOO acres under cultivation, the average for England and also 
for Great Britain being 4 '4. The number of horses used for agri- 
cultural purposes was 24,177. The total number of cattle in 
1881 woe 73,409, an average of 19*9 (England 16*9, Great Britain 
18*4) to every 100 acres under cultivation. The number of cows 
IBS' talk or in calf was 29,485, an l of other cattle 43,924. Cattle 
•TO graaod iu large numbers on the marsh lands along the estuaries 
of the rivers, and of course dairy farms are very numerous in the 
Neighbourhood of London. The number of sheep in 1881 was 
152,811, an average of 128*9 (England 62*4, Great Britain 76*3) 
to Wvery 100 acres under cultivation. The number one year olti 
tad upwards Was 627,124, and below one year 325,187. A breed 
of ^ahsep peculiar to the district, known as Kents, is grazed on 
mmtkty Marsh, but Southdowns are the principal breed raised on 
Wb Uplands. Pigs in 1881 numbered 55,896, or an average of 7*5 
fffiSg&nd 7 f Great Britain 6*6) to every 100 acres under cultivation. 

V to the landowners’ return, 1872-73, the land, exclusive 

ofMJbat in the metropolis, was divided between 34,683 proprie- 
tor*, iita fross animal value was £3,857,057. Of the owners, 
26,925, than 77 per cent, possessed less than 1 acre, and 

the' avwtarfv'allLe per acre over all was £3, 10s. 7id. There were 
4taess^ above 10,00p acres each, viz., Viscount 
eHalmrf^r4%l||iWcres ; Lord Sondes, 14,446; Sir H. Tufton, 
13,638 ; aiid, w-fclesiastical Commissioners, Whitehall, 10,591. 
Other »e yOitfttaffita 1 ^ more than 5000 acres each. 

’ —At one time there were extensive iron- 

erorkain &® nt » and woollen cloth was also largely 


manufactured, but the former industry is now wholly extinct, and 
the latter is only prosecuted to a very small extent. Next to the 
occupations connected witli the Government establishments at Dept- 
ford, Woolwich, Chatham #and Sheer ness (see Dockyards, # vol. vii 
p. 310), the most important industry of the county is that of paper, 
which is carried on on the banks of the Cray, Darent, Modway^and 
other streams in the west of the county. Shipbuilding by private 
firms is also prosecuted at Greenwich, Gravesend, Dover, North- 
fleet, and Ramsgate. At Greenwich there are engineering works, 
soap works, and chemical works ; and the carriage and engine wprks 
of the South-Eastern Railway are situated at Ashford. Manufac- 
tories of silk, cotton, linen, wool, and ribbons give employment in 
various towns and villages. Bricks, tiles, pottery, ana cement ere 
fabricated, especially on the banks of the Swale and Msdwoj . 
Lime-burning and whiting-making are also carried on. There are 
powder-mills at Dartford, Faversham, and Tunbridge. * The 
principal ports besides those on the Thames and Medway ore 
Whitstable, Herne Bay, Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate* , Sand- 
wich, Deal, Dover, and Fofiistone. The watering-place* are 
Erith, Greenhithe, Northfleet, GraVesCmL Heme Bay, Maigttte. 
Westgate, Broadstairs, Kamsgate, Deal, Dover, Folkestone* and 
Sandgate. Tunbridge Wells Is:* favourite spv * * } 

Fishing, — Deep-sea fishing is largely prosecuted all round thf 
coast of Kent. Shrimps, soles, end flounders are caught in mot 
numbers in the estuaries of the Thames and Medway and along the 
coast of Whitstable and Margate as well os at Bamqgate. 1 The prin* 
cipal oyster beds are at QaeenboroUgh* Rochester Milton, JPtaer* 
sham, and Whitstable, and whitebait frequent the Thame* in 
immense shoals below Greenwich. *, , 

Railways .— As the main pathway of communication between 
London and the Continent lifes through Kent to Dover, 6m county 
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it a Veffetirty petted enjoyed the *dvfctitK£*0f Mflwaj- itftoreoaMc; ! 
mad it it now very completely intersected with wilway linos. 1 
v Administration. —Kent is divided into $j» lathee— a partition 
peculiar to the county, and dating from Anglo-Saxon times. The 
"lathes are 8fc Augustine, She p way, sctay, Aylesford, and Sutton- 
at-Hone. The county compnses 62 hundreds, the lowey of Tun- 
bridge, the franchise and barony of Bircholt, the liberty of the Isle 
of Sneppey, the liberty of New Romney ; two cities, Canterbury 
(21,701) and Rochester (21,590), which are also municipal and 
parliamentary boroughs ; oue parliamentary borough, Chatham 
746,506); five boroughs which are both municipal and parliamen- 
tary, viz., Dover (28,486), Gravesend (m. 28,875, p. 31,855), Hythe 
(m. 4009, p. 28,066), Maidstone (m. 29,638, p. 89,662), Sandwich 
(m. 2846, p. 15,566) ; part of the parliamentary borough of Green- 
wich and five municipal boroughs, viz., Deal (8422), Faversham 
f802f7), Folkestone (18,887), Margate (15,889), and Tenterden 
(8620). The liberty of New Romney and all the municipal 
boroughs except Gravesend and Maidstone are included among the 
Cinque Ports. The Ciuque Port districts iu Kent are those of 
Sandwich, partly in Essex, Dover, Hythe, New Romney, and a 
portion of Ryfe, namely, Tenterdon (see Cinqtje Ports, vol. v. 
p. 786). Until 1867 Kent was for parliamentary purposes formed 
into only two divisions, East and West Kent, but by the Reform 
Act of that year West Kent was divided into West and Mid Kent. 
The-pity of Canterbury, which returns two members, Dover and 
Sandwich, which return two members each, and Hythe, which 
returns one member, are included in East Kent, which returns in 
all niue members. In Mid Kent are included the city of Rochester, 
returning two mombers, Maidstone, returning two members, ami 
Chatham and Gravesend, returning one member each ; it returns 
in all eight members. West Kent, which returns two members, in- 
cludes part of the borough of Greenwich, which returns two mem- 
bers. The total representation of the county, including Greenwich, 
is thus twenty-one members. The county has one court of general 
sessions and two of quarter sessions ; the number of sessional 
divisions is sixteen, exclusive of the liberty of Romney Marsh, 
which has petty and general sessions under its charters. The 
oentral criminal court lias jurisdiction over certain parishes in 
the county. The city of Canterbuiy (a county iu itself), the city 
of Rochester, and the boroughs of Gravesend and Maidstone have 
commissions of the peace anil separate courts of quarter sessions, 
as have also the ports and boroughs of Deal, Dover, Faversham, 
Folkestone, Hythe, Margate, Sandwich, and Tenterden. The 
ancient borough of Queenborough, governed by an old charter, 
has a recorder and a court of quarter aessions with a separate juris- 
diction limited to misdemeanours. Summary cases are dealt with 
by the mayor and inagiatrates in petty sessions. With the excep- 
tion of the portion included in the metro poli tan police district, 
Jhe shire for judicial purposes belongs to tho south-eastern cir- . 
cuit, and for police purposes is divided into twelve districts, which 
ate generally identical with the petty sessional divisions. The 
cities of Canterbury and Rochester, the boroughs of Deal, Dover, 
Faversham, Folkestone, Gravesend, Hythe, Maidstone, Margate, 
Sandwich, and Tenterden, and the towns of Ramsgate (22,606) and 
Tunbridge Wells (24,309) have their own police. Ecclesiastically, 
With the exception of portions of two parishes, Kent is within the 
diseases Of Canterbury and Rochester ; and it contains thirty- 
seven civil parishes or places, as well as parts of other parishes 
extending into adjoining counties. 

Population. — Since 1801, when it numbered 308,667, thepopula- 
tibh nos been rapidly and uni 0 to rrupteftly increasing. In 1821 it 
was 427,224, ana id 1841 it had increased to 549,853, in 1861 to 
733,881, in 1871 to 848,294, and in 1881 to 977,685, of whom 
^477^715 were males and 499,870 females. 

History and Antiquities . — A tribe of the Belgae from Gaul had 
Trifore the titne of Caesar's iuvasion tdken possession of a lurge por- 
i3db of Southern Britain, including Kent. The remarkable crom- 
lech, Kit’sCoity House, near Aylesford, belongs to this early priod, 
m do numerous earthworks, encampments, stone circles, aud excava- 
tions On the coast Which are now generally regarded as ancient 
pits. 'The spot of Caesar's landing was probably either some 
part m the coast between Walmer aadThanet-^the neighbourhood 
*£ Deal finding Inosfc supporters— or the PoMusLtnutnism Romney' 
Marsh, which is identical with the town of Lymne. In his first 
invasion he did not penetrate farther than Kent, and the absence 
bf lapidary inscriptions is regarded aS’ evidence that its conquest 
W#a Easily effected? The principal Rotoaa rbad was the Wat ling 
street* between Dubris (Dover) and London, which had much the 
same, course as the present highway. This road was joined at 
Iherator n um (Canterbury) by two others, one from the Partus 
Lemefais (Lymne) and the other from BspftbiuM (Reculver). The 
fauh/wf thd road front the Partkts lm&kis are Still well marked 
its Whole extent; but agricultural operations have 
wholly obliterated the traces of that from Jtegulbium. 
Of two oiier Roman Stations, Durolsvum and Fagniacm, the site 

was bet w een 
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Rochester and London, moot opinions fbroit Sprin^head mear 
Gravesend. There are still important remains of Roman fort ress es 
at Dover,. Richbo rough, Reculver, and Lymne; many traces of 
Roman villas have also been discovered ; and portions of Roman* 
structures have frequently been utilised in the cons true tier of 
churches and other buildings. A great variety of Roman relics 
have been discovered in nearly every part of the county. The 
most remarkable are profuse traces of extensive potteries of purple 
or black ware at Upchurch on the south banic of the Medway, 
leaden coffins elaborately ornamented, and glass and bronze vessels 
iu various Roman cometeries. The earliest Teutonic settlement, 
under Hengest and Horse, took place in Kent ; and, on the arrival 
of Augustine in 697, Canterbury became the Christian metropolis 
of the island. Separate kings appear to have occasionally ruled in 
East and West Kent ; and a bishopric was established at Rochester, 
in West Kent, as well as at Canterbury. Of this period of Kentish 
history the principal antiquarian remains are tho cemeteries ; ftwto 
those at Sane and Osengal in Thanet, and at Bifrons, Barham, 
Bisliopsbourne, Gil ton, and Sittingboume, a largo number of relics 
of Various kinds have been obtained. Some old customs belonging 
to this period, including that of gavolkind in cases of intestacy, ere 
still extant. Kent in 823 whs united by Egbert to the kingdom 
of the West Saxons. In the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries it suf- 
fered greatly from the ravages of the Danes. After the Conquest 
the earldom of Kent, which had been held by Godwine and after- 
wards by Hurold, was bestowed by Willium on his brother Odo 
bishop of Bayeux. Among other events of historic impoi&»ee 
the following muy bo mentioned .* — the capture of Rochester by 
William Rufus in 1088, an incident connected with the rebellion 
of Oilo, which was subdued in the same year; the murder of 
Thomas ii Becket at Canterbury in 1170 ; the submission of King 
John to the pope's legate at Dover in 1216; the capture of Rochester 
Castle by King John in the same year, and of the same castle by 
the dauphin of France in 1216, the great er part of Kent formally 
submitting to him with the exception of Dover Castle; Wat Tylers 
insurrection in 1881 and that ol Jack Cade in 1460 ; the encamp- 
ment of Cornish insurgents at Blackheath in 1497, where they 
were surprised by Henry VII.; the insurrection Of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, which was commenced at Maidstone iu 1664 ; the suppres- 
sion of the Kentish insurrection by Fairfax at Maidstone, June 1, 
1648; and the burning of certain Bhips at Chatham by the Dutch 
fleet under l)e Ruyter in 1667 after the fort of Sheemess had hetfh 
levelled by his guns. 

As was to be expected from its connexion with the early history 
of Engluiid, and from its beauty end fertility, K On t possessed* a 
lurger than average number of monastic foundations. The earliest 
1 were the priory of Christ’s Church and the abbey of St Peter and 9t 
Paul now called St Augustine's, both at Canterbury, founded by 
Augustine and tho monks who accompanied him to England. In 
the time of Henry VI 11. the other principal religious houses w ere 
a priory at Rochester founded in 1089, a priory founded at Folke- 
stone in 1100 on the site of a nunnery originally founded in 680, 
a nunnery of St Sepulchre at Canterbury, founded about 1100, a 
nunnery at Minster in Sheppey built in 1130 on the site of s 
nunnery which was founded m 676, but destroyed by the Danes, 
St Martin’s Priory at Dover established in 1140 4h place of btte 
founded in 696 but afterwards dissolved, an abbey at Faversham 
founded in 1147, and nunneries at Lillechurch in Higliam founded 
before 1161, at Davington founded in 1158, and jat Mailing founded 
in the time of William Rufus; the Black Cauons possessed a priory 
at Leeds founded in 1119, an abbey at Westwood 1 ifi the parish ot 
Erith founded in 1178, a priory at Combwell in Gottdherst founded 
in the reigh of Henry II., a priory at Tunbridge founded in the 
same century, a priory at Biiaiugton founded in 1268, St Gregory^ 
Priory at Canterbury, changed in the time of Henryl. froiU one 
of secular priests, originally founded in 1084; the white Cunonh 
bad St RadegundV Abbey near Dovfer, founded in 1198, arid an 
abbey at Weet Langdon, founded in 1192 ; houses belonging to 
the Carmelites existed at Aylesford and Newenden, both founded 
iu 1240, and at Sandwich founded in 1272; one belonging to the 
Dominicans was founded at Canterbury in 1221, the Fmttis&tfis 
having one st the same city founded in 1225, atrd the Eteriite 
Friars also one at the same city founded in the time of Edward I. 
or Edward II.; an abbey of Cistercian mouks was founded at 
Boxley in 1146, a preceptory of Knights Templars at Swingfield 
near Dover some time before 1190, a priory of 1 TriiiitaHtfif Mb 
at Mdttenden hi the pferisb of Headoorn in 1224,** a 
the order of St Augamne at Dartford about 1365* n «ell of Uluniao 
monks at Monks Horton iu the time of > Henry II., and a pre- 
ceptory belonging to the knights of St John of Jerusalem at West 
Peckham in the tithe of Henry IV. Of the monastic buildings 
the principal telnaihs ire those of the * Benedfctfcte nionastefy^Of 
St Augustine at Canterbury, the prioiy of Christ’s ChunshpCtoter- 
bury, adjoining the cathedral, the Dominican convent, Canter- 
bury. St ltedegund’s Abbey near Dover, St Martin's PHorv, BoveiJ 
Horton Prioiy, Mailing Abbey, Aylesford Friiry, aridThbihbetfs 
Of Minster in Sheppey and Minster in Tbattet. Tri 
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the cathedrals of Rochester and Canterbury, the churches of special 
interest are those of Darenth, partly Old English ; Lyminge, of 
very great antiquity ; Barfreston, a small but unique specimen 
•of enriched Late Norman work ; Patiicksbourne, a very Iwautiful 
example of Norman; St Margarots-at-Cliffe, with mauy portions 
of very rich Norman, the west doorway being one of the finest 
examples of Norman work in England; New Romney, with the 
finest Norman tower in Kent ; Folkestone, Early English, with 
some portions almost Norman ; St Martin's Church, Canterbury ; 
Brabourne, with some singular Norman work, and possessing several 
brasses; St Clement’s, Sandwich, partly Early English, with en- 
riched Norman tower; Minster in Sheppey, Norman and Early 
English, with brass of date about 1330; Minster in Thanet, Norman 
tower and nave, with Early English chancel ; Lydd, partly Early 
English and possessing several brasses ; Cobham, Early English, 
with the finest collection of brasses in England ; liythe, with plain 
exterior, but possessing a chancel whose interior is one of the finest 
specimens of Early English work extant ; Stone, Early English to 
Decorated, and in style resembling Lincoln cathedral ; Cliartham, 
a fine specimen of the Decorated, and possessing several brasses, 
one of the date 1300 ; Ashford, Decorated and Pcri>ondicular, with 
bras# of 1375, and one of the finest towers in Kent. 

The principal secular buildings of interest, in addition to the 
Roman ruins already referred to, are the Norniun keeps of Mailing, 
Canterbury, Rochester, Dover, Chilham, and Tunbridge; the castles 
of Sandown, Deal, and Waltner, built by Henry VIII. for defensive 
purposes; Hever Castle, the seat of the Boleyns, and the scene of the 
courtship of Anno Boleyn and Henry VIII. ; Allington Castle near 
Maidstone, the birthplace of Sir Thomas Wyatt ; the banquetting 
hall and gateway of the Royal Palace at Eltham ; the castellated 
mansion of Leeds Castle near Maidstone; Penshurst Castle, the 
seat of the Sidneys ; Knole House near Sevcnoaks, formerly one 
of the palaces attached to tho archbishopric of Canterbury, and 
once the seat of the dukes of Dorset, now of Lord Sackville ; the 
Mote, at Ightham ; and Cobham Hall. 

A full Hccounr, of tho geology of Kent Itt comprehended in Topley’s Geology of 
the Weald, and Whitaker'* Geology of the London Batin, forming part of the 
memoirs of the Geological Survey of the United Klugdom. Amonpr the more 
ancient hooks on Kent are Lambard’s Perambulation , wiiften in 1670, 1st ed. 
1676, latest 1826; Kllbume’s Brief Survey, 1657; and Phllipot's Vtllare Cantianum, 
1669. Tho principal histories are those of Harris (1719), Hasted (1778-99), 
Seymour (1776), Hensholl (1798), Ireland (1828 -80), Colling (1884), and Dunkln 
(1856-77). Among the many works treating on Kentish antiquities may be men- 
tioned Somner, Treatise on the Roman Port* and Fort* of Kent, 1693; Nichols, 
Antiquitie* in Kent, 1782-83; Parsons, Monument* of Kent , 1794 ; Sandy*, Con- 
suettldines Kancia j, 1851 ; Hussey, Note* on the Churche* of Kent , 1852 ; F. H. 
Appach, C. J. Cxsar's British Expeditions from Boulogne to the Bay of A pul dor e, 
1868 ; Larking, Facsimile of Domesday Book relating to Kent , 1869; Futley, A 
History of the Weald of Kent, 1871-74; Scott -Robertson. Kentish Archeology, 
1877-81 ; Glynne, Notes on Churche * of Kent, 1877. See ulso Frost, In Kent with 
Charles Dickens , 1880. A very fall bibliography of works relating to Kent and 
Its sevornl towns is given in Smith's Bibliotheca Cantiana, 1887 ; see also 
Anderson’s British Topography, 1881. The Arc hteo login Cantiana, a periodical 
publication of the Kent Archaeological Society, contains accounts of the latest 
antiquarian discoveries. 

KENT, James (1763-1847), American jurist, was burn 
at Philippi in New York State, July 31, 1763. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1781, and began to practise 
law at Poughkeepsie, in 1785 as an attorney, and in 
1787 at the bar. In 1790 and 1792 Kent was chosen to 
represent Dutchess county in the State legislature. In 1793 
he removed to New York, where Governor Jay, to whom the 
young lawyer’s Federalist sympathies were a strong recom- 
mendation, appointed him a master in chancery for the city. 
The year 1796 saw Kent again a member of the legislature 
and professor of law in Columbia College. In 1797 he 
became recorder of New York, in 1 798 judge of the supreme 
court of the State, in 1804 chief justice, and in 1814 
chancellor of New York. In 1822 he became a member of 
the convention to revise the State constitution. Next year, 
having attained the age of Bixty, Chancellor Kent resigned 
his office, and was re-elected to his former chair. Out of 
the lectures he now delivered grew the Commentaries on 
American Law (4 vols., 1826-30), which by their learning, 
range, and lucidity of style, have won for him a high aud 
permanent place in the estimation of both English and 
American jurists. Kent rendered most essential service 
to American jurisprudence while serving as chancellor. 
Chancery law had been very unpopular during the colonial 
period, aud had received down to his time but little 
development, and no decisions had been published. His 
judgments of this class (see Johnson’s Chancery Reports } 

7 vols., 1816-24) cover a wide range of topics, and are 
so thoroughly considered and developed as unquestion* 
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ably to form the basis df American equity jurisprudence* 
Kent was a man of great purity of character, of singular 
simplicity and guiielessness in his ways, and is altogether 
a couBpicuous and remarkable figure m American annals. 
He died in New York, December 12, 1847. 

To Kent we owe several other works (including a Commentary on 
International Law) of less importance than tne Commentaries. 
These have i>assed through twelve editions, the most recent (1873) 
being annotated by O. W. Holmes, jun. See Duer’s Discourse on 
the Life , Character , and Public Services of James Kent , 1848; and 
The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans , vol. ii., 
1852. 

KENT, William (1685-1748), “painter, architect, and 
the father of modern gardening,” as Horace Walpole in 
his Anecdotes of Painting describes him, was born in 
Yorkshire in 1685. Apprenticed to a coach-painter, his 
ambition soon led him to London, where he began life as a 
portrait and historical painter. He was fortunate enough 
to fall in with kind patrons, who sent him in 1710 to study 
in Italy ; and at Rome he made other friends, among them 
Lord Burlington, with whom he returned to England in 
1719. Under that nobleman’s roof Kent chiefly resided 
till his death on April 12, 1748, — enjoying through his 
patron’s influence abundant commissions in all departments 
of his art, as well as various court appointments which 
brought him an income of £600 a year. Walpole flatly 
says that Kent was below mediocrity in painting. He 
had some little taste and skill in architecture, of which 
Holkham palace is perhaps the most favourable example. 
The mediocre statue of Shakespeare in Westminster Abbey 
sufficiently stamps his powers as a sculptor. His merit in 
landscape gardening is greater. In Walpole’s stilted 
language, Kent “ was painter enougli to taBte the charms 
of landscape, bold and opinionative enough to dare and to 
dictate, and born with a genius to strike out a great system 
from the twilight pf imperfect essays.” In short, he was 
the first in English gardening to vindicate the natural 
againBt the artificial. Banishing all the clipped monstrosi- 
ties of the topiary art in yew, box, or holly, releasing the 
streams from the conventional canal and marble basin, and 
rejecting the mathematical symmetry of ground plan then 
in vogue for gardens, Kent endeavoured to imitate the 
variety of nature, with due regard to the principles of 
light and shade and perspective. Sometimes he carried 
his imitation too far, as when he planted dead trees in 
Kensington gardens to give a greater air of truth to the 
scene, though he himself was one of the first to detect the 
folly of such an extreme. Kent’s plans were designed 
rather with a view to immediate effect over a comparatively 
small area than with regard to any broader or subsequent 
results, — doubtless from landscape gardening being then 
but in its infancy. 

KENTIGERN, St (< c . 516-603), popularly known as 
St Mungo, the apostle of Strathclyde and the restorer 
of Christianity among the Cumbrians, was, according* to 
Jocelyn of Furness, the son of “the daughter of a certain 
king most pagan in his creed who ruled in the northern 
parts of Britannia.” His mother, probably a nun, was, it 
is said, when with child sentenced to be thrown from one 
of the precipices of Dunpelder (Traprain Law, formerly 
Dumpender Law, in Haddington), but miraculously escaping 
was exposed in a boat to the mercy of the sea and landed 
on the sand at Culenross (Culross), whele she gave birth 
to the child. On the spot where the boat reached land 
there was at one time a small chapel dedicated to St 
Kentigem, According to the tradition, St Servanus (who, 
however, lived two hundred years after Kentigem) took 
special care of the mother and child, calling tne mother 
Taneu (Thanew) and the child Keotigern, “head master 
or lord.” . Afterwards he also named him, on account of 
his intelligence and the graoes of his character* Munnhu 
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(Mongo), * dearest friend.” As, however, the favour with 
which he was regarded by Servanus hid awakened the 
animosity of his fellow pupils, he secretly made his escape, 
and ultimately found his way to Cathures (Glasgow), near 
a cemetery which had b&n long consecrated by Bt Ninian, 
There he dwelt for some time with two brothers named 
Telleyr and Anguen, when on account of the fame of his 
manner of life and his miraculous deeds the king and clergy 
of Cumbria, in order to restore the religion of Christianity 
to its former influence, called over a bishop from Ireland 
and caused Kentigern to be consecrated bishop. His cathe- 
dral seat he named Glasgu, “ the dear family,” where he 
collected u uuuiber of friends and disciples who practised 
continence and lived after the manner of the primitive 
church. On his life being threatened, he journeyed to 
Menevia (St David's) in South Wales, where he founded 
the monastery of Llauelwy, afterwards St Asaph’s. When 
Roderick ascended the throne of Cumbria, Kentigern 
returned, and after establishing his see for some time at 
Qoddam, Dumfriesshire, he settled finally at Glasgow. 
He Is said to have died on a Sunday, and as hiB saint’s 
day is the 13th January, he probably died in 603. 

The fragment of a life of St Kentigern, corujmsed at the wistanco 
of Herbert, bishop of Glasgow, who died in 1164, end made use of 
by JoIim of Fordun, is preserved in a manuscript of tine British 
Museum. It was first printed by Cosmo In ties in the llsyiatmnn 
Episcopatua Olasguensis. A life written by Jocelyn, a monk of 
Furness, about 1180, exists in two MSS., one in the British Museum, 
the other in the public library of die archbishop of Dublin bound 
along with a life of St Servanus in a small ouarto volume. An 
abridgmeat of the life by Joeelyn was published by Capgravc in 
Nova Lcgenda Anglim. The British Museum MS. was published 
by Pinkerton in the Vito Antiqum Sanctorum Scotim. The second 
MS. has been published along with the anonymous fragment, ami 
with translations of both, accotn|MUiied with learned notes by Bishop 
Forbes of Brechin, in vol. v. of The Historians of Scotland , 1874. 
Principally on the earlier fragment have been founded the legends 
of St Kentigern and his friends and disciples in the Aberdeen 
Breviary, which have been published with translations and notes 
by Rev. William Stevenson, 1874. See ulso Skene's CeUic Scotland , 
vol. iL, and Montalembert's Monies qf the West. 

KENTUCKY 

Copyright , 1882, by Jdvn R, Procter. 

K ENTUCKY, one of the central States of the United 
State* of America, is situated between 36° 30' and 
39° 6' N. lat^ and 82° and 89° 38' W. long., and is bounded 
on the N. by Ohio, Iudiaua, and Illinois, on the W. by 
Missouri, on the S. by Tennessee acid Virginia, and on the 
IL by Virginia and West Virginia. It extends from east 
to west 458 miles, and its greatest width from north to 
south is 171 miles. • 

The area of the State has been variously estimated at 
from 37,000 to *4 0,000 square miles. The surface is an I 
elevated plateau sloping from the great Appalachian uplift 
oa the south-east, to the Ohio and Mississippi rivers on the 
novth and west Only that portion of the State including 
and lying between the Pine or Laurel Mountain and the 
Cumberland range may be said to partake of the mountain 
structure. These parallel ranges have an elevation of from 
2000 to 3000 feet above sea-level, whilst the mountains in 
the Cumberland valley between these ranges have an 
elevation of 3500 feet The Cumberland river, near 
where it passes through a break in Pine Mountain, is at 
low-water mark 960 feet above the sea. Some of the hills 
immediately to the north are as high as Pine Mountain, 
gradually decreasing in height to the western edge of the 
Appalachian coal-field, where the greatest elevation is less 
than 1600 feet above the sea. The topography can be 
understood by reference to the accompanying sketch map 
of the geology of the State. The eastern coal-field, with 
an area over 10,000 square miles, has an elevation of 650 
m the Ohio river to 1400 feet on the south-western 
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edge on the Tenuesaee line, and 3500 feet on the south* 
eastern border of the State. The great central or u Blue 
Grass region” (Lower Siluriau on map) has an area oh 
about 10,000 square miles, and an elevatiou of from 800 
to 1150 feet Although elevated several hundred feet 
above the drainage level, the surface is that of a gently 
uudulating plateau, with a pleasing topography. The 
Upper Silurian and Devonian, with an area of about 2500 
square miles, have an elevatiou of 460 on the north-west 
and 800 on the north-eastern end to 1 100 feet where these 
formations curve around the Lower Siluriau on the south- 
west In this region are wide Btretches of very level 
couutry, often with insufficient drainuge. Around this 
central region extends from the mouth of Salt river to the 
mouth of the Scioto a continuous ridge known ub Muldrows 
Hill, King’s Mountain, Big Hill, and other local names, 
having an abrupt escarpment on its inner circle, and 
sloping away from the oeutral uplifted dome of the Blue 
Grass region, as a broken plateau on the east, and an 
almost level plateau on the west where the subcarboni- 
ferous limestone determines the topography. This range 
of hills is one of the prominent features in the State. 
The subcarboniferous has an area of about 10,000 Bquare 
miles, with an elevation of from 350 to 600 feet on 
the south-western to 950 in the central region. In the 
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eastern portion of this formation the streams have cut deep - 
gorges in the limestone, but in its central part only the 
larger streams are open to daylight, and most of the 
drainage is subterraneous, which gives to that region a* 
peculiur topography, — the surface being a series of slight* 
round or oval depressions, through which the surface water 
escapes to the streams below. Whenever the small passage 
way leading downwards from one of these sinks becomes 
closed, a “pond” is formed. In this formation are the 
numerous caverns for which this State is noted. The' 
western coal field has an area of about 4000 square miles- 
and an elevation of from 400 feet along the Ohio river Ur* 
850 feet in its south-eastern portion. The Quaternary, 
with an area of about 2500 square miles, has an elevation 
of about 280 feet on the river bottom lands and from 350 to 
450 on the uplands. The average elevation for the entire 
State is over 1000 feet above the sea, and the numer- 
ous streams penetrating all portions have cut their chan- 
nels deep enough to secure ample drainage, and exemption 
from the dangers of floods, with the exception of very 
limited areas. 

Rivers , — The State has a river boundary of 813 miles, 
of navigable streams : — the Chatter&wha or Big Saudy 
on the east for 120 miles, the Ohio on the north for 643 
miles, and the Mississippi on the west for 50 miles. The 
Chatterawha, Licking, Kentucky, Cumberland, and Ten- 
nessee rivers have their sources in the Appalachian coal- 
field, and flow through the State to the Ohio river. The 
Green and Tradewater rivers drain the western coal-field. 
Kentucky has many hundred miles nf navigable rivers, 
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oonnocting with the Mississippi system, and furnishing a 
most advantageous means of cheap transport for coal, 

* timber, <fcc. A system of river improvement, began by 
the State some years ago, by which the Qreen and Barren 
rivers from Bowling Green downwards, and also the lower 
portion of the Kentucky river, were made continuously 
navigable, is being prosecuted still further by the United 
States Government. It is now possible to float down 
logs, rafts, flat boats, &c., from almost the fountain heads 
of the rivers. 

Climate .—*' The climate is very mild and salubrious. The mean 
annual temperature ranges in different parts of the State from 50° 
to 55° Fahr. The extreme range is less than in the States north and 
west. The lowest record at the Uuited Stater Signal Service Station 
during the exceptionally cold months of Decenlber 1880 and Janu- 
ary 1881 was - 8°, During the very hot summer of 1881 the maxi- 
mum temj)erature was greater os fur north as Chicago than in Ken- 
tucky. Cattle remain upon pasture during the entire winter, with 
but little additional food, aim thero is seldom a day, winter or sum- 
mer, when a man may not perform a full day’s work in the open air. 
The healthfulness of the climate is attested by tho low death-rate 
and by the strength and vigour of the population. The tabulated 
measurements of the United States volunteers during the civil war 
show that the soldiors born in Kentucky and Tennessee exceeded all 
•others in height, weight, circumference of head, circumference of 
'Chest, and ratio of weight to stature. The speed and endurance of 
•the Kentucky horse, and the superior development of all kinds of 
domestic animals, are well known. Tho annual rainfall ranges in 
various parts of the State from 45 to 50 inches, and is probably 
rftill higher in the Cumberland Mountains. 

Otology . — With tho exception of tho more recent formations in 
the portion of the State west of tho Tennessee river and along the 
^valleys of some of tho streams, Kentucky is composed entirely of 

• Palieozoio strata, having present all of the various groups found in 
’the Ohio valley, from the calciferous sandrock (Sa of Duna's 7'able 
f of Formations) to and including tho carboniferous. The united 

thickness of the various groups is not great in Kentucky,— probably 
not aggregating over 5000 feet. Tho entire State is included within 
the area of the great Appalachian uplift, in tho south-east tho dis- 
turbance is greater, the strata often being inclined at a high angle, 
the successive undulations gradually diminishing toward the north- 
west. This disturbance in the south east is emphasized by the Great 
Pine Mountain fault, extending parallel to the axis of the Appa- 
lachian uplift, entirely through the south-eastern portion of the State, 
and bringiug to the surface m the Coal-measures rocks as low as the 
Clintou group of the Upper Silurian. The axis of the greatest geo- 
logical elovatioii in the Stato is parallel to the above, and passes in 
O north -evostorly and south-westerly direction through tho counties 
.of Montgomery, Clark, Madison, Garrard, Jessamine, and Boyle, 
•shown on the map by the deflexion of the Kentucky river from its 
general course towards the Ohio river. This uplift brings to the 
•surface tho lowest rocks exposed in the State, — the u bird’s eye ” 
.limestone of the Trouton (4a of Dana), and tho dolomite, known as 
,4< Kentucky river marble,” including what is probably the equiva- 
lent of the calciferous sandrock of the New York section. These 
dower rocks of the Kentucky section form a triangular area having 
its depressed apex north-west of Frankfort, and its elevated base 
in the counties named above. Through these formations, having a 
thickness of over 400 feet, tho picturesque gorge of the Kentucky 
river has been cut. Next in ascending order we have 150 feet of 
blue, fossiliferous limestone, containing characteristic forms of the 
' Trenton of Now York, aud 800 feet o? limestone and shales con- 
staining tho fossils of the Hudson river or Cincinnati groujw (4c of 
Dana). These groups mako up the well-known ‘ 4 Blue Grass ” region 
*nf Kentucky, celebrated for fertility or soil, high agricultural de- 
velopment, and superiority of tho horses ami other domestic ani- 
>mals produced. Tho soils of the most fertile portion of this region 
tore derived from the 150 feet immediately above the bird’s eye lime- 
stone, These rocks are very rich in phosphate of lime, and with 
careful tillage and proper rotation of crops the lands are not ex- 
hausted by cultivation. The blue limestones of central Kentucky 
cure very prolific in fossil forms. 

Surrounding this central region are the rocks of the Upper Silur- 
ian, Averaging in thickness about 100 feet East of I^ouisville this 
formation Is about 25 miles wide, and in eastern central Kentucky 
about 10 miles wide, decreasing in thickness and in superficial 
extent toward the south-western portion. The rocks are mostly 
magnesian limestone rich in fossil forms, of which the most charac- 
teristic we the beautiftil chain corals. The soils of this formation 
are less fertile than those derived from the blue shell limestone and 
marly shales of the Lower Silurian. Above the latter formation, 
and forming the outer portion of the semicircle or irregular triangle 
extending around the great central uplift, are the cormferous lime- 
stones of the Devonian (9c of Dana). The principal exposure is 
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seen at the falls of the Ohio' below Louisville, at low water om* 
senting probably the most beautiful and extensive natural cabinet 
of corals in the world,— a reef of corals, perfectly preserved fa 
minutest structure, and of exquisite beauty. The Sons derived from 
these rocks are of almost equal fertility to the best soils of the bine 
limestone, and the topography is equally pleasing to the eye. The 
next formation in older is the black shale (10c of Dana) of the 
Devonian, with a thickness of about 150 feet in the north-east, and 
decreasing gradually to the south and west. This formation is 
peculiar from the high percentage of petroleum contained in the 
shale. Before the discovery of oil-wells oil was distilled from these 
shales, und the oil in the productive wells of Kentucky is derived 
from the same source. Where this shale determines the topography 
the lauds are generally flat, often with insufficient drainage, and 
are not so productive as aualyses would seem to warrant Doubt- 
less underaraining will increase the yield. 

The Subcarboniferous rocks, consisting of the several groups 
identified by fossil remains with the Waverly, Keokuk, Warsaw, 
St Louis, and Chester groups (18a, 185, and 18c of Dana), com- 
posed of sandstones, shales, and limestones, with a total thickness 
of over 1000 feet, cannot here be described in detail. Muldrows Hill, 
representing the retreating escarpment of formations which formerly 
extended over the central Blue Grass region, is composed of these 
rocks, capped at Big Hill in Madison county with the carboniferous 
conglomerate. The subcarboniferous limestone region of western and 
southern Kentucky, drained by the Green and Cumberland rivers, is 
characterized for the most part by an excellent Boil, well adapted to 
tho growth of Indian corn, wheat, barley, and other cereals, pro- 
ducing a very fine quality of tobacco, and certain grasses in great 
>erfection. This formation is noted for the numerous caverns of 
arge size and great beauty, — the beBt known being the celebrated 
Mammoth Cave in Edmonson county, which is the largest known 
cavern in the world. Here many miles of subterranean passages 
have been excavated by the eroding action of water charged with 
carbonic acid, assisted in places by the action of the atmosphere. 
The caverns are beautified by columns and stalagmites formed by the 
deposition of carbonate of lime from the percolating waters, and by 
exfoliation of sulphate of lime, taking the form of flowers, rosettes, 
and other shapes, rendered more beautiful by their power of reflec- 
ting light. Soe Mammoth Cave. 

The detailed survey of the Carboniferous strata of Kentucky is 
not yet completed, but enough is known to justify the assertion 
that the total area in the State 1 b over 14,000 square mileB, — 10,000 
square miles of the Appalachian coal-field and 4000 square miles 
oi the western or Illinois coal-field. In the eastern field two work- 
able coals are found below and twelve above the carboniferous 
conglomerate. The eastern field is remarkable for the thickness of 
some of the coal strata and the purity of coals, for the large area 
of excellent cannel coals, and for the ease with which the coals 
may be mined, being mostly elevated above the drainage level. 
Tho thickest portion of the measures is in the synclinal trough 
between the Pine and Cumberland Mountains, — there being a vertical 
thickness of over 2200 feet of Coal-measure rocks above the drainage 
level. In the south-eastern portion of the eastern field an excellent 
coking coal has been traced over a wide area. This coal ranges from 
4 feet to 8 feet in thickness, can be mined cheaply, and has a very 
low' percentage of ash and sulphur. The western coal-field iB a broad 
synclinal, its axis almost parallel to the general direction of Green 
river, crossed by undulations the axes of which extend from north- 
east to south-west. N o workable coal has been opened below the con- • 
glomerate, which is thinnor than in eastern Kentucky. Twelve ooals 
are present in the measures above the conglomerate. Some of these 
coals are of excellent quality, although the percentage : of sulphur is 
larger than in the best of the eastern Kentucky coals. The soils 
of tne Coal-measures are variable in quality. Some of the most pro- 
ductive lands in the State are in the western coal-field. In the 
eastern field are very fertile valleys, and the uplands in the Cum- 
berland valley are quite Mojluctive. Even the poorest of the Coal- 
measure soils are well^jSjp£teU to certain grasses and fruits, and 
will yield good retunurfatfin intelligent culture. 

There only remain fa be noticed the Quaternary strata. The 
region west of the Tennessee river, and the level plains bordering 
the principal rivers and above high-water level, are composed of . a 
homogeneous buff-coloured silicious loam known as the M bluff” 
or loess formation (205 of Dana). This is, with the exception of 
the alluvial “bottoms” along the rivers, the most recent forma- 
tion $p*Kentucky. The deposit has a thidkness of from 40 to 
50 Owing partly to the presence of numerous land and 

freshuM shells \Htl%Xy Cyclostoma, Pupa, Cyclas, Ac.), this for- 
matwppi highly calcareous, giving from an average sample 0:6 
per ota£pu», and the soils are of marked fertility. This blui 
* ooarse gravel, varying in thickness from a few 
inohe^ipiet. composed mainly of water* worn 'pebbles .from 
the cailgpiHnous conglomerate, and slightly water-worn angular 
pebbles or chert and hornstone from the lower subcarboniferous 
and co mlfc fa ^ groups, and ooarse angular sand. Intermingled 
throughout are sulci fied fragments of many of the Fahtttriofaamb 
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to be found in tbe Ohio Tilley* In descending order ire beds of 
white send end city and shales of the Eocene (Tertiary), only 
slightly exposed in the extreme western part of the State, where 
the streams have cut deepest Nowhere in the State have evi- 
dences of glacial action oaeu found. Over the uplifted Blue 
Ora sa region art often thick deposits of what has been called drift 
material; but such deposits are composed altogether of silicified 
remains from the several formations above the Lower Silurian, 
and the evidences are conclusive that they are the remains of rocks 
decomposed in situ. 

Mineral* . — No precious metals have been discovered in Kentucky. 
The amount of coal hitherto mined has not been as large as tne 
quantity and quality in the State would justify, but the increased 
facilities of transport have stimulated production, and the out- 
put will increase from year to year. In 1670 the amount mined 
was 150,662 tons, and in 1680 1,050,098 tons, a larger percentage 
of increase than in any other State in the Union. Iron ores of 

r od quality abound in various parts of the State. In Bath county 
a large deposit of Clinton ore similar to the red fossil oro occurring 
in this fonnation from New York to Alabama. The same ore pro- 
bably is in position along the western base of Pine Mountain. 
Along the south-eastern border of the State it extends for many 
miles in Tennessee and Virginia with a thickness of from 18 inches 
to 7 feet, where the very near proximity to tho excellent coking 
coal of Kentucky renders it of peculiar vaIuo in determining the 
futurl development of that portion of the State. In the Cumber- 
land valley of western Kentucky a high grade liinonite is abundant 
in the* subcarboniferous limestone, and in eastern Kentucky a 
superior iron-ore rests npon the top of tho St Ivouis group of this 
formation. Excellent carbonates and limouites abound in the 
eastern Coal-measures, and have been mined extensively in tho 
north-eastern ]>ert of the State. In the Lower Coal-measures of 
western Kentucky aro a number of iron-ore strata ranging in thick- 
ness from a few inches to 6 feet. 

Galena associated with sulphate of baryta occurs in veins in the 
lower members of the blue limeatoue of central Keutucky, and also 
iu the subcarboniferous strata in tho lower Cumberland valley, 
where it is associated with valuable dejosits of fluor-spar. 

Petroleum hus been produced from wells in Barren county for a 
number of years. The oil is here derived from tho Devonian black 
shale. Heavy lubricating oil is produced from the samo fonna- 
tion in Wayne county. There is a wide area in the State where 
petroleum may lw obtained by boring. 

Salt-brine is obtained from wells in the eastern coal-field, and in 
the subcarboniferous limestone of western Kentucky. 

Fire and pottery clays abound iu tho Coal-moasuros ; pottery 
clays occur in the surface deposits in valleys of central Kentucky, 
and in the flat lands where the soil is derived from the decomposi- 
tion of the Devonian black shale, and the argillaceous shales of the 
Wavorly group. In the Tertiary shales, below the gravel bed west 
of the Tennessee river, are pottery-clays, and fire-clays occur in great 
abundance. 

Building stones of great variety abound in almost every sec- 
tion. 

Forests . — Probably two-thirds of tho State is yet covered by 
virgin forests of valuable timbers. At the time of the settlement 
of the State by the whites it was covered by forests excepting a |>or- 
tion of the south-western part known as the “Barrens/* which was 
^ prairie covered by tall grass known as “ barren -grass.” Here 
only the roots of certain hardy trees had withstood the annual 
burning of the dry grasses ; from these rrSits “sprouts " grew every 
year, only to be destroyed by fire, and the roots or base grow hori- 
zontally under the soil. When the country was settled and the 
fires checked, the saplings springing from these roots soon grow 
into trees, and the region was speedily covered with a dense 
growth, — the prevailing timbers being black-jack oak (<%ucrcus 
ntgrft), post oak (Q. obtusiloba), ana black oak (Q. tinctoria). 
The outline of these barrens was almost identical with the outline 
of the cavernous group of the subcarboniferous limestone. On the 
lower limestones anu shales of the Subcarboniferous, the most 
valuable timbers remaining are yellow poplar (Liriodendron 
tulip (f era), white oak (Q. alba), the hickories, and some black 
wamot ( Juglans nigra). The several divisions of the Lower 
Silurian are characterized by a variation in the forest growth. On 
the lower rocks the most characteristic timbers are over-cup oak 
(V- macrocarpa ), wWte oak, shell bark hickory (Carya alba), 
black walnut, and black ash (Fraxinus eambucifolia). The pre- 
valent timbers on the beat soils of this region are— sugar maple 
(Acer eaccharinum )♦ blue aeh (Fr. quadrangulala), black wal- 
nut, pig-riot hickory (C. glabra ), hackberry (Celtis oecidentalie), 
mulberry (Morue rubra), buckeye (JBe eulue glabra), honey-locust 
{GUd&achia triacontkos), box elder (Negundo aceraidee), and Ken- 
tucky coffee- tree (Oynmodadus). On the eoile derived from the 
lilioioui member of the Cincinnati group, the prevalent timbers 
, am yellow poplar, beech, white, and red oak, ana hickory. White 
oaK k the prevailing timber on the upper portion. On the Upper 
SSwr im lands the timbers are mainly white oak, of superior 
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quality, sweet gum (Liguidambar styraeijtua), and water maple 
(A. rubrum). The growth pn the oorniferous limestone U;?fiy 
similar to that on the best soils of the blue limestone, with tk# 
exception that beechee and yellow poplars are more numerous. 
On the black shale of the Devonian are over-cup oak, bladk 
oak, sweet gum, beech, and elm, and, in placee where the noil is 
well drainod, yellow poplar, wild cherry, and black walnut « Him 
growth on the fiat lauds of the Waverly is elm, beech, sweet gum. 
and white oak ; on the uplands chestnut, oak (Q, Prinus), and small 
hickories, and on the thin uplands the above timbers and yellow 
pine ( Pinus mitis). The great stores of valuable timbers m in 
flie Coal- measures. In eastern Kentucky there is an area of lOyOOO 
square miles of virgin forests of white oak, ash, hickory, wild cherry, 
ami other valuable timbers. On the outcrop of the conglomerate 
aandstoue, on the western edge of the coal-field, and on the top and 
eastern slope of Pine Mountain, and the western slope of Oualber- 
land Mouutaiu, the prevailing timbers aro chestnut, osk, and yellow 
ine, and hemlock (Abies canadensis) where the streams bars out 
eep in the rocks, with an undergrowth of rhododendrons arid 
kalmias, and on the drier slopes azaleas. The above is also the 
growth where the conglomerate is thick on the eastern outcrop uf 
the western coal-field, in the valley of Bed river, on the eon* 
glomerate series, there is au area of about 40,000 acres where the 
prevalent timber is white pine (P, strobus). There are flue forests 
remaining on the Quaternary west of the Tennessee river, Om the 
lowlands are forests of large cypress ( Taxodiitm distychum). In 
tliis region the Catalpa speciosa and pecan (Cary a olivsyformds) 
abound, and cotton-wood (Papulae angulata) on the banka of 
streams. Many valuable timbers, in addition to the above, a^e to 
be had in various parts of tho State, Owing to the large demands 
for timber on the treeless prairies, and the rapid exhaustion of tim- 
bers in the States north of the Ohio river, the extensive forests «of 
Kentucky have an especial value. 

Soils and Agriculture. — With the exception of the area west of 
the Tennessee river, all the soils are derived from the decomposi- 
tion of rocks in situ , The soils over au area of about 22,000 square 
miles ore derived from the decomposition of limestones of various 
geological horizons. The soils of tho Blue Grass region, derived from 
the decomposition of phosphatic limestono and shales, and the soils 
of a portiou of the subcarboniferous limestone groups, are of great 
fertility, and are easily restored by a judicious rotation with cjover 
and grasses. 

The State was peopled almost exclusively with agriculturists from 
Virginia and Maryland, and Agriculture has remained the favourite 
occupation. Out of a total population of 1,321,011 in 1870 only 
44,197 were engaged in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining 
industries. The j>eeuliarity of Kentucky agriculture is its grist 
diversity. It wilt be seen i'roin the United States census that in 
each decade from 1810 to the present time tho State ranked first 
iu tho production of one or more staple articles. Thus in 1840, 
though sixth iu rank of ]>opulation, it was the ' first In the produc- 
tion of wheat and hemp, and the second in the production of swine, 
Indian corn, and tobacco. In 1850 it ranked first in the produc- 
tion of Indian corn, flax, and hemp, and second in swine, mules, and 
tobacco. In 1870, when it was the eighth State in population, and 
the eighth in the total value of agricultural products (notwithstand- 
ing over one-half the aren of the State was in virgin forests), it ranked 
first in the production of hemp and tobacco, sixth in Indian corn, 
and eighth in wheat. In 1880 it ranked first in the production of 
hemp and tobacco, and seventh in Indian com and rye. The 
decline in the relative position in the production of lndinn com 
and wheat was not caused by a decreased production, but by the 
increased production of those cereals by States in the west where 
these are almost the exclusive crops. In Kentucky a more diversi- 
fied agriculture is found to 1x5 more profitable. Especial care has 
been devoted to the importation and improvement of domestic 
animals, until the 8tate has become the great centre for fine stock 
of all kinds. In arriving at this pre-eminence, the breeders have 
doubtless been assisted by the climate, the water, and the perfection 
of pasturage. The blue grass (Poa praleneie) attains perfection in 
this region, making a beautiful turf ; it grows in the shade of 
woodlands, and affords an excellent winter pasture. Virginia, in 
early times, imported choice horses from England (when the breeders 
there paid attention to endurance).* The Kentucky breeders have 
kept those strains pure, and have from time to time added by 
importations from England, until a race horse having endurance 
ana speed is the result Probably over 76 per cent, of the winnings 
on the American turf is by Kentucky-bred horses. Tho attentimi 
of many of the Kentucky stock breeders of late years has been 
turned to breeding trotting bones, with very marked results. The 
production of the very fleet trotting horses of Kentucky is the 
result of intelligent breeding, under favourable conditions. 

Kentucky is the principal tobacco-growing State in the Union. 
In 1870, of tbe total of 262;735,37l lb produced in the United States, 
Kentucky produced 106,305,869 lb; and in 1880, out of the total of 
473,107,673 lb, Kentucky produced 171,121,134 lb. 'The ten prin- 
cipal tobacco-growing counties an : — 
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... 9,628.461 
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8,901,434 

Owen 

Mason 


6,261,886 

Trigg 


The production of the principal cereals in Kentucky was as 
follows in 1870 and 1880 



1870. 

1880. 


60,091.006 

6,728,704 

6.620,108 

238,486 

1,108,983 

78,077,829 

11,856,840 

4,682.968 

487,081 

670,246 

Wheat 

Oat* ..... 

Burley 

Uye 



Hemp, since the early settlement of the State, has been a favour- 
ite crop, more especially in the Blue Grass region, contrary to an 
accepted opinion it has not here proved an exhausting crop 
where retted upon the land. Wheat succeeds almost as well 
after hemp as after clover sod. The yield of hemp for the year 1880 
was about 15,000 tons. Cotton is grown only to a limited extent 
west of the Tennessee river, the total production amounting in 
1880 to 1367 bales. The total number of farms in 1870 was 
118,422, the average size being 158 acres. In 1850 the average 
sire of farms was 227 acres, and in 1860 211 acres. Over 60 per 
cent, of the area returned as farms was unimproved or in timber. 
The area returned as improved or under ionco was less than one- 
third the area of the State. 

Manufacl ares. — Before the freeing of the slaves, domestic manu- 
facturing on the farm was carried on to a large extent, and as late 
as 1870 the State ranked second in the value of domestic orshome 
manufactures. The total value of manufacturer was in 1850 
$21,712,210; in 1860, $37,931,240 ; and in 1870 $54,625,809. 
The increase since 1870 has been larger than before and the State 
will soon rank high as a manufacturing State. There has been a 
great increase in the manufacture of corn whisky in the past few 
years. The total production for the yeav ending Juno 30, 1881, 
was 31,869,047 gallons. The amount of iron mauuiactured was 
86,732 tons in 1870, and 123,751 tons in 1880. 

Government, Taxation , &c.— The State government war modelled 
after that of Virgiuia. The governor is elected for four years, and 
cannot be his own successor. One-half of the senate is elected every 
two years, and the members of the lower house are elected for two 
years. There are 117 counties, each presided over by a judge and 
a board of magistrates. The gross receipts for the fiscal year end- 
ing October 10, 1880, were $2,445,404, and the gross expenditure 
12 ,879,843. About one million dollars per annum is given to pub- 
lic schools, which amount can be supplemented by local taxation in 
counties or school districts. The State tax is 45J cents on each 
$100 worth of property, and as projwjrty iB rated at a low valuation 
taxes are light. Of the al>ove amount 25 cents are for the purposes 
of revenue, 20 cents for the public schools, and 4 cent for the 
State agricultural and mechanical college. The State is practically 
free from debt, owing but $180,000, and having on deposit an 
amount more than enough to pay that sum when the State bonds 
may fall due. The State has in addition about $760,000 worth ot 
productive assets. 

The population in 1880 was 1,648,708 (832,616 males, 815,983 
females), and of this number 69,468 were foreign born. There 
were 41 persons to the square mile. The following table allows 
the population at each census, 1790-1880 : — 


Census 

Years. 

Whites. 

Free 

Coloured. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1790 

61,138 

114 

12,480 

73,077 

1800 

179,873 

739 

40,848 

220,955 

1810 1 

324,287 

1,718 

80,661 

406,511 

1820 

484,644 

2,759 

126,782 

664,186 

1680 

617,787 

4,917 

166,218 

687,917 

1840 

690,263 

7,817 

182,268 

779,828 

1860 

761,418 

10,011 

210,981 

982,406 

I860 

919,484 

10,684 

226,488 

1,166,684 

1870 

1,098,692 

222,210 


1,821,011 

1880 

1,877,187 

271,521* 


1,648,708 


The following cities had in 1880 a population exceeding 5000 : — 


LouU*lUe. 

Covington 

Newport 

Lexington 


29,720 
20,438 
16, IW0 


I Paducah 

Frankfort (State capltul). 
Mayaville 


8,378 

6,968 

6,220 


Railways. — In 1881-85 a railway was made from Frankfort to 
Lexington, being one of the earliest lines constructed west of the 
Alle^h&nies. . On January 1, 1881, there were 1598 miles of rail- 
way m operation in the State. The number of miles constructed 
dnee 1870 has been greater than before for the same length of time, 
and many new roads are projected. 
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History. —The region now known as Kentucky wa a embraced in 
the grant to the colony of Virginia by the British crown, and in 
the early part of the last century was an unknown region 4 4 beyond 
the mountains,” included in Augusta county, Virginia. This 
region was in 1776 formed iuto a separate county called Kentucky 
county. Previous to this the land had been somewhat explored by 
adventurous hunters, the most notable being Daniel Boone, who lea 
a small party from North Carolina in 1769. Virginia had given 
bounties of lands to her troops for services in the French Indian 
wars, and the glowing accounts brought from beyond the moun- 
tains induced many expeditions for surveying and locating lands. 
Kentucky was at this time a favourite hunting ground for the 
various trills of Indians of the north and south, and the occupation 
by the whites was resisted by all the means known to Indian 
warfare. The first settlement was mode at Harrod’s station, now 
Harrodsburg, in 1774. In the year following Boone and party built 
a group of rude block houses, called a fort, on the banks of the 
Kentucky river, at Boonosboro’, and in 1776 other 4 4 stations” 
were built in centval Kentucky, and the work of clearing and 
cultivating the land began. In the midst of Indian forays and 
border wars, the traditions of law prevailed, and a court of quarter 
sessions was established at Harrodsburg in 1776. Col. G. Itogers- 
Clark, the hero of early Kentucky, planned an expedition in 1778 
against the British forts in tho nortn-west ; marching swiftly, with 
less than 200 men, through miles of wilderness, he captured 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes, and secured to Virginia the imperial 
territory of Illinois. 

Separated by several hundred miles of uninhabited forest from the 
44 settlements ” in Virginia, and feeling the necessity of a govern- 
ment that would enable them to make a vigorous defence against the 
Indians, the people held many conventions and petitioned for a 
separate government, which wus granted by Virginia, and in 1792 
Kentucky was admitted as a State into the Federal Union. Vir- 
ginia had granted large bounties of land to her soldiers of the war 
lor independence, ana also treasury land warrants in redemption 
for her depreciated currency. The lands were located in Kentucky, 
and a large emigration from Virginia and Maryland was the result. 
The population in 1790 was 73,667, of whom 61,138 were white, 
114 free coloured, and 12,430 slaves. From 1790 to 1800 the popu- 
lation increased 300 per cent. In the second war with England, 
which broke out in 1812, the Kentuckians marched to the defence 
of the north-west, and suffered heavy loss in the reverse at the river 
Rosin ; hut afterwards 4000 volunteers, under Governor Shelby, 
participated in the victory on the banks of the Thames. As early 
as 1827 the State began a system of internal improvements undef 
which many miles of macadamized road9 were made, and the navi- 
gation of the rivers improved. The State expenditure for these 
purposes, independent of the county and individual subscriptions, 
amounted to more than $6,000,000. 

On tho outbreak of the war with Mexico in 1846, the governor of 
Kentucky called for 5000 men, and 13,700 quickly answered the 
call, in that war the Kentucky troops bore a conspicuous and hon- 
ourable '3art. The finding of gold m California, the granting of 
landc in the west, the aid in the construction of railways, and the 
ccnsequen fever for speculation in western lands, were u severe dfttin 
on the productiveness of the State. The lines of ruilway connect- 
ing tho oea-ooard cities with the great west crossed the mountains 
north o" Kentucky. This and the disinclination to compete with 
slave luoour carried the great tide of immigration and commerce 
north of Kentucky. When the great civil war began in 1861, ' 
Kentucky was a slave SUite ; most of the productions of the State 
found remunerative markets in the cotton-growing States, and there 
were many business and social ties binding the State with the 
south. Wliilst symf>athizing with the Southern States, the majority, 
of the people loved the Union, and the State determined to assume 
a position of armed neutrality, and if possible act as a mediator 
between the sections. The governor of the State refused ( April*! 861 ) 
to furnish the quota of men demanded by the Federal Government, 
a refusal approved by the State legislature by an almost unanimous 
vote. Arms wore sent iuto Kentucky by the Federal Government, and 
camps established. The Confederate forces moved into the State 
on Septembers, and the Federal on September 7. The governor, in 
obedience to a resolution of the legislature, demanded the withdrawal 
of the Confederates, as violators of the neutrality of the State. 
Their refusal to do so except on condition that the Federal* should 
also withdraw, led to an outbreak of hostilities, in which the 
people of the State were divided, many joining both armies. 
The Federal forces held the State almost continuously during the 
war, end 91,900 men were recruited in it for the Union armies, 
including 8704 home guards or militia called into active service, 
and about 11,000 coloured volunteers. On the other hand, about 
40,000 Kentuckians went south and joined the Confederate forces. 
When the war ended, and the Kentucky soldiers from the two armies 
returned to their homes, laws passed under the excitement of civil 
war were repealed ; fraternal peace followed quickly, and the people 
of the State, aocepting the new conditions, entered upon a new era, 
with hope for a peaceful and prosperous future. (J. R. P.) 
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KENTON, Lloyd Kenyon, Lord (1732-1802), an 
English lawyer and lord chief-justice of England, was de- 
scended by his father’s Bide from an old Lancashire family, 
and his mother was the daughter of a small proprietor 
in Wales. He was born at Gredington, Flintshire, 5th 
October 1732. After studying five years at Ruthin gram- 
mar school, he was in his fifteenth year articled to an 
attorney at Nantwich, Cheshire. In 1750 he was entered 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn, London, and in 1756 was called 
to the bar. As for several years he was left almost un- 
employed, he utilised his leisure in taking notes of the 
cases argued iu the court of Queen’s Bench, which he after- 
wards published. Through answering the cases of his 
friend John Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, he 
gradually became known to the attorneys, after which his 
success was so rapid that in 1780 he was made king’s 
counsel, his promotion beiug assisted to some extent through 
his friendship with Tliurlow. He manifested conspicuous 
ability in the cross-examination of the witnesses at the trial 
of Lord George Gordon, but his speech was so deficient in 
tact that the verdict of acquittal was solely due to the 
'dxtraofdinary and brilliant effort of Erskine, the junior 
Counsel Through the influence of Lord Thurlow, Kenyon 
in September 1780 entered the House of Commons as 
member for Hindoo, and in April 1782 he was, through 
the same friendship, ap|>ointed attorney-general ip Lord 
Buckingham's administration, an office which he also con- 
tinued to hold under Pitt. In 1784 he received the master- 
ship of the rolls, and was created a baronet His position 
at the bar had been achieved chiefly by hard work, a good 
knowledge of 1 tw, and several lucky friendships. As an 
advocate he was not only deficient in manner and in ability 
of statement, but frequently made striking blunders from 
want of tact. As his rough and irritable temper had also 
gained him several enemies, his elevation in 1788 to the 
lord chief-justiceship as successor to Lord Mansfield was by 
no means popular with the bar. The same year he w/is 
raised to the peerage as Baron Kenyon of Gredington. On 
the bench he not unfrequently displayed a capricious and 
choleric temper towards both the pleaders and his brother 
judges. Still he proved himself, not only an able lawyer, 
but a judge of rare and inflexible impartiality. The de- 
cisions of no other judge in the court of Queen’s Bench 
have been more seldom overruled, but, as they were accom- 
panied with only a very imperfect and short statement of his 
reasons, his judgments are of little value as expositions of 
the principles of law. He died at Bath, 4th April 1802. 
See Life by Hon. G. T. Kenyon, 1^3. 

KEOKUK, chief city of Lee county, Iowa, U.S., occupies 
a lofty site on the west bank of the Mississippi, 2 miles 
above the mouth of the Des Moines tributary, and about 
200 miles above St Louis. It is situated in the extreme 
south-east corner of the State (whence its name “gate city ”) ; 
its streets are spacious, and its houses handsome, although 
mostly of brick. Keokuk contains several churches, a 
medical college (founded in 1849), a good system of public 
schools, and a public library. Pork -packing, iron-founding, 
and smaller industries are carried on. The city is at the 
junction of seven railways, which, with its advantages of 
water communication, bring it an important trade. A 
canal, 9 milss in .length, round the lower rapids of the 
Mississippi, which formerly obstructed the navigation, has 
been constructed by the United States Government at a 
cost of $8,000,000. Keokuk has been a i>ort of entry 
since 1854. Population in 1880, 12,117. 

KEPLER, John (1571-1630), one of the founders of 
modern astronomy, was bom, December 27, 1*571, at Weil, 
in the duchy of Wiirtemberg, of which town his grandfather 
was burgomaster. He was the eldest child of an ill-assorted 
md ill-etaned union. His father, Henry Kepler, was a 
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reckless soldier of fortune ; his mother, Catherine Gulden- 
mann, the daughter of a small proprietor of Leonberg, had 
a violent temper, unmitigated by even the rudiments of 
culture. Under these circumstances her husband found 
campaigning in Flanders undor Alva a welcome relief from 
domestic life ; and, after having lost his fortune by a for- 
feited security and tried without success the trade of 
tavern-keeping iu the village of Elmendingen, he finally, 
in 1589, severed an irksome tie by the desertion of his 
family. The misfortune and misconduct of his parents 
were not the only troubles of young Kepler’s childhood. 
He recovered from small-pox in his fourth year with 
crippled hands and eyesight permanently impaired ; and a 
constitution enfeebled by premature birth had to withstand 
successive shocks of severe illness. His schooling began 
at Leouberg in 1577 — the year, as ho himself tells us, of 
a great comet \ domestic bankruptcy, however, occasioned 
his transference to field-work, in which he was exclusively 
employed for several years. Bodily infirmity, combined 
with mental aptitude, were eventually considered to indi- 
cate a theological vocation ; he was accordingly, in 1584, 
placed at the seminary of Adelberg, and thence removed, 
two years later, to that of Maulbronn. A brilliant exami- 
nation for the degree of bachelor procured him, in 1588, 
admittance on the foundation to the university of Tubingen, 
whore he laid up a copious store of classical erudition, and 
imbibed Copernican principles from the private instructions 
of his teacher and life-long friend, Michael Maestlin. As 
yet, however, he had little knowledge of, and loss inclina- 
tion for, astronomy ; and it was with extreme reluctance 
that he turned aside from the more promising career of the 
ministry to uccept, early in 1594, the vacant chair of that 
science at Gratz, placed at the disposal of the TUbingeu 
professors by the Lutheran states of Styria. 

The best-recognized function of German astronomers in 
that day was the construction of prophesying almanacs, 
greedily bought by a credulous public, and quickly belied 
by the future they pretended to disclose. Kepler thus 
found that the first duties required of him were of an 
astrological nature, and set himself with characteristic 
alacrity to master the rules of the art as laid down by 
Ptolemy and Cardan. He, moreover, sought in the events 
of his own life a verification of the theory of planetary 
influences ; and it is to this practice that we owe the sum- 
mary record of each year’s occurrences which, continued 
almost to his death, affords for his biography a slight but 
sure foundation. His thoughts, however, were already 
working in a higher sphere. He early attained *to the 
settled conviction that for the actual disposition of the 
solar system some abstract intelligible reason must exist, 
and this, after much meditation, he believed himself to 
have found in an imaginary relation between the “five 
regular solids ” aud the number and distances of the planets. 
He notes with exultation July 9, 1595, as the date of the 
pseudo-discovery, the publication of which in Prodromus 
Dissertationum Cosmographicarum seu Mysterium Cosmo- 
graphinim (Tiibingen, 1596) procured him much fame, and 
a friendly correspondence with the two most eminent 
astronomers of the time, Tycho Brahe and Galileo. 

Soon after his arrival at Gratz, Kepler contracted an 
engagement with Barbara von Mtthleck, a wealthy Styrian 
heiress, who, at the age of twenty-three, bad already 
survived one husband and been divorced from another. 
Before her relatives could be brought to countenance his 
pretensions, Kepler was obliged to undertake a journey to 
Wiirtemberg to obtain documentary evidence of the some- 
what obscure nobility of bis family, and it was thus not 
until April 27, 1597, that the marriage was celebrated. 
In the following year the archduke Ferdinand, on assuming 
the government of his hereditary dominions, issued an edict 
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of banUhirtent Against Protestant preachers and professors, 
i Kepler immediately fled to the Hungarian frontier, but, 
by the favour of the Jesuits, was recalled and reinstated 
in his post The gymnasium, however, was deserted ; the 
nobles of Styria began to murmur at subsidising a teacher 
without pupils ; and he found it prudent to look elsewhere 
for employment He first turned to his native country ; 
but his refusal to subscribe unconditionally to the rigid 
formula of belief adopted by the theologians of Tubingen 
permanently closed against him the gates of his alma mater . 
His embarrassment was relieved by a letter from Tycho 
Brahe offering him the position of assistant in his obser- 
vatory near Prague, which, after a preliminary visit of four 
months, ho accepted. The arrangement was made just in 
time; for on August 7, 1600, he received definitive notice 
to leave Gratz, and, having leased his wife's property, 
departed with his family for Prague, September 30. His 
relations with Tycho were not of an entirely agreeable 
character. The Danish astronomer, though benevolent, 
was haughty and overbearing ; Kepler’s natural irritability 
was aggravated by prolonged fever, by pecuniary anxieties, 
and by domestic mismanagement. Nevertheless, after one 
violent quarrel, smoothed over by mutual concessions, they 
maintained an amicable intercourse, unexpectedly termi- 
nated by Tycho's death, October 24, 1601. 

A brilliant and prosperous career seemed by this event 
to be thrown open to Kepler. The emperor Rudolph 1L 
immediately appointed him to succeed his patron as 
imperial mathematician, although at a reduced salary of 
500 florins ; the invaluable treasure of Tycho's observations 
was, after some futile opposition on the part of his heirs, 
placed at his disposal ; and the laborious but congenial 
task was entrusted to him of completing the tables to which 
the grateful Dane had already affixed the title of 
Rudolphiue . The first works executed by him at Prague 

were, however, a homage to the astrological proclivities of 
the emperor. In De fundamentis astroloym certioribus 
(Prague, 1602) he declared his purpose of preserving and 
purifying the grain of truth which lie believed the science 
to contain. Indeed, the doctrine of “ aspects " and 
“influences" fitted excellently with his mystical concep- 
tion of the universe, and enabled him to discharge with a 
semblance of Biucerity the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fessional duties. Although he strictly limited his prophetic 
retenaions to the estimate of tendencies and probabilities, 
is forecasts were none the less in demand. Shrewd sense 
and considerable knowledge of the world came to the aid 
of stellar lore in tho preparation of “ prognostics " which, 
not unfrequentiy hitting off the event, earned him as much 
orsdit with the vulgar as his cosmical speculations with 
the learned. He drew the horoscopes of tho emperor and 
Wallenstein, as well as of a host of lesser magnates ; but, 
though keenly alive to the unworthy diameter of such a 
trade,' he made necessity his excuse for a compromise with 
superstition. “ Nature," he wrote, “ which has conferred 
upon every animal the meaus of subsistence, has given 
astrology as an adjunct and ally to astronomy." He 
dedicated to the emperor in 1603 a treatise on the “ great 
•ooiyunction " of that year (Judicium de triyono iyneo) ; 
&txA he published his observations on a brilliant star which 
*f)p6Ared suddenly, September 30, 1604, and remained 
visible' for seventeen months, in Be stella nova in pede 
Serpmtani (Prague, 1606). While sharing the opinion 
of rTyoho as to the origin of suoh bodies by condensation 
of bibulous matter from the Milky Way, he attached a 
mystical signification to the coincidence in time and place 
of the sidereal apparition with a triple conjunction of Mare, 
Jupiter! and Saturn. 

The main task of his life was not meanwhile neglected. 
Tb» was nothing lees than the * foundation of t new 


astronomy, in which physical cause should replace arbitrary 
hypothesis. A preliminary study of optics led to the* 
publication, in 1604, of his Aiti'onomim pan optica , con^ 
taining important discoveries in the theory of vision, and 
a notable approximation towards the true law of refraction. 
But it was not until 1609 that, the “great Martian labour” 
being at length completed, he was able, in his own figura- 
tive language, to lead the captive planet to the foot of the 
imperial throne. From the time of his first introduction 
to Tycho he had devoted himself to the investigation of the 
orbit of Mars, which, on account of its relatively large 
eccentricity, had always been especially recalcitrant to 
theory, and the results appeared in Astrnnomia nova 
alrioXoyrjro^ seu Phydca coelestis tradita commentariis de 
motibue stellar Martis (Prague, 1609). In this, the most 
memorable of Kepler’s multifarious writings, two of the 
cardinal principles of modern astronomy— the laws of 
elliptical orbits and of equal areas — were established ; 1 
important truths relating to gravity were enunciated, and 
the tides ascribed to the influence of lunar attraction ; 
while an attempt to explain the planetary revolutions in 
the then backward condition of mechanical knowledge pro- 
duced a theory of vortices closely resembling that after- 
wards adopted by Descartes. Having been provided, in 
August 1610, by Ernest, archbishop of Cologne, with one 
of the new Galilean instruments, Kepler began, with 
unspeakable delight, to observe the wonders revealed by 
it. Ho had welcomed with a little essay called Diseertatio 
cum Nuncio SicUreo Galileo's first announcement of 
celestial novelties ; he now, in his Dioptrice (Augsburg, 
1611), expounded the theory of refraction by lenses, and 
suggested the principle of the “astronomical " or inverting 
telescope. Indeed the work nmy be said to have founded 
the branch of science to which it gave its name. 

The year 1G11* was marked by Kepler as the most 
disastrous of his life. The death by small-pox of his 
favourite child was followed by that of his wife, who, long 
a prey to melancholy, was at last, July 3, carried off by 
typhus. In his review of their conjugal life, remorse for 
frequent outbursts of impatience towards his shiftless 
though well-meaning helpmate took the place of regret 
for her loss. Public calamity was added to private bereave- 
ment. On the 23d of May 1611 Matthias, brother of the 
emperor, assumed the Bohemian crown in Prague, compel- 
ling Rudolph to take refuge in the citadel, where he died 
on the 20th of January following. Kepler's fidelity in 
remaining with him to the last did not deprive him of the 
favour of his successor Payment of arrears, now amount- 
ing to upwards of 4000 florins, was not, however, in the 
desperate condition of the imperial finauces, to be hoped 
for ; and he was glad, while retaining his position as court 
astronomer, to accept (in 1612) the office of mathematician 
to the states of Upper Austria. ^ His residence at kins 
was troubled by the harsh conduct of the pastor Hifczler, 
in excluding him front the rites of his church on the 
ground of supposed Calvinistic leanings — a decision con- 
firmed, with the addition of au insulting reprimand, on his 
appeal to Wiirtemberg. In 1C 1 3 he appeared with the 
emperor Matthias before the diet of Ratisbon as the advo- 
cate of the introduction into Germany of the Gregorian 
calendar ; but the attempt was for the time frustrated by 
anti-papal prejudice. The attention devoted by him to 
chronological subjects is evidenced by the publication 
about this period of several essays in which he sought to 
prove that the birth of Christ took place five years earlier 
than the commonly accepted date. - 

Kepler’s second courtship forms the subject of a highly 
characteristic letter addressed by him to Baron Stralendorf, 
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in 'which he reviews the qualifications of eleven candidates 
fear his hand, and explains the reasons which decided his 
choice in favour of a portionless orphan girl named Susanna 
Bentiinger. The marriage was celebrated at Lius, October 
30, 1613, and seems to have proved a happy and suitable 
one. The abundant vintage of that year drew his attention 
to the defective methods in use for estim iting the cubical 
contents of vessels, and his essay un the subject (Nom 
Stereometria Doliorum, Linz, 1613) entitles him to rank 
among those who prepared the discovery of the infinitesimal 
calculus. His observations on the three comets of 1618 
were published in De Cometis , contemporaneously with the 
Har monice Muncli (Augsburg, 1619), of which the first 
lineaments had been traced twenty years previously at 
Grata This extraordinary production is memorable as 
having announced the discovery of the 44 third law ” — that 
of the sesquiplicate ratio between the planetary periods 
and distances. But the main purport of the treatise was 
the exposition of an elaborate system of celestial harmonies 
depending on the various and varying velocities of the 
several planets, of which the sentient soul animating the 
sun was the solitary auditor. The work exhibiting this 
fantastic emulation of extravagance with genius was dedi- 
cated to James I. of England, and the compliment was 
acknowledged with an invitation to that island, conveyed 
through 8ir Henry Wotton. Notwithstanding the dis- 
tracted state of his own country, however, ho refused to 
abandon it, as he had previously, in 1617, declined the 
post of successor to Magini iu the mathematical chair of 
Bologna. 

The insurmountable difficulties preserved by the lunar 
theory force:! Kepler, after an enormous amount of fruitless 
labour, to abandon his design of comprehending the whole 
scheme of the heavens in one great work to be called 
Hipparchus , and he then threw a portion of his materials 
into the form of a dialogue intended for the instruction of 
general readers. The Epitome Astnmomise Copernicanse 
(Linz and Frankfort, 1618-21), a lucid and attractive text- 
book of Coperuican science, was remarkable for the pro- 
minence given to “ physical astronomy/* as well as for the 
extension to the Jovian system of the laws recently dis- 
covered to regulate the motions of the planets. The first 
of a series of epheraerides, calculated on these principles, 
was published by him at Linz in 1617 ; and in that for 
1620, dedicated to Napier, he for the first time employed 
logarithms. This important invention was eagerly wel- 
comed by him, and its theory formed the subject of a 
treatise entitled Chiliae Logarithmorum , printed in 1624, 
but circulated in manuscript three years earlier, which 
largely contributed to bring the new method into general 
use in Germany. 

His studies, were, however, interrupted by a painful 
faqjily trouble. The restless disposition and unbridled 
tongue of Catherine Kepler his mother created for her 
numerous enemies in the little town of Leonberg ; while 
her unguarded conduct exposed her to a species of calumuy 
at that time but too readily circulated and believed. As 
early as 1615 suspicions of sorcery began to be spread 
against her, which she, with more spirit than prudence, 
met with an action for libel. The suit was, by the con- 
nivaooe of the judicial authorities, purposely protracted, 
aod at length, August 5, 1620, the unhappy woman, then 
in her seventy-fourth year, was arrested on a formal charge 
of witchcraft Kepler immediately hastened to Whrtem- 
berg, and devoted a whole year to the sealous advocacy 
of her causa. It was owing to his indefatigable exertions 
contrary to general expectation, she was acquitted 
after having suffered thirteen months’ imprisonment, and 
endued with undaunted oourags the formidable ordeal of 
< *temtiao,”or examination under the imminent threat of 
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torture. She 1 survived her release only a few month** 
dying April 13, 1622. 

Kepler's whole attention was now devoted to the produe* 
tion of the now tables. 44 Germany,” he wrote, 14 does not 
long for peace more anxiously than I do for their publica- 
tion.” Financial difficulties, however, combined with civil 
and religious convulsions, long delayed the accomplishment 
of his desires. From Juue 24 to August 29, 1626, Lins 
was besieged, and its inhabitants reduced to the utmost 
straits by bands of insurgent i>ea8ants. The pursuit of 
science needed a more tr mquil shelter ; and accordingly, 
on the raising of the blockade, Kepler obtained permission 
to transfer his types to Ulm, where, in September 1627, 
the Jlutlolphine Table* were at length given to the world. 
Although by no means free from errors, their value appears 
from the fact that they ranked for a century as the best aid 
to astronomy. Appended were tables of logarithms and 
of refraction, together with Tychos catalogue of 777 stars, 
enlarged by Kepler to 1005. 

The work of Kepler’s life was now virtually completed, 
but not so its vicissitudes. His claims upon the insolvent 
imperial exchequer amounted by this time to 12,000 florins. 
The emperor Ferdinand If., too Imppy to transfer the 
burden, countenanced un arrangement by which Kepler 
entered the service of the duke of Friedland (Wallenstein), 
who nssumed the full responsibility of the debt lu July 
1628 Kepler accordingly arrived with his family at Sagan 
in Silesia, where ho applied himself to the printing of hi* 
epliemerides up to the year 1636, and whence ho issued, 
in 1629, a Notice to the Curious in Things Celestial , warning 
astronomers of approaching transits. That of Mercury was 
actually seen by Gassendi in Baris, November 7, 1631 
(being the first passage of a planet across the sun ever ob- 
served) ; that of Venus, predicted for the 6th of December 
following, was invisible in western Europe. Wallen 
stein's promises to Kepler were but imperfectly fulfilled. 
In lieu of the sums due, he offered him a professorship at 
Jlostock, which Kepler declined, being uuwilling to com- 
promise his claim. An expedition to Batisbon, undertaken 
for the purpose of representing his cuso to the Diet, termi- 
nated his life. Shaken by the journey, which lie had per- 
formed entirely on horseback, lie was attacked with fever, 
and died at Batisbon, November 15 (N. 8.), 1630, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. An inventory of his effect* 
found among liis papers showed him to have been [K>ss*ssed 
of no inconsiderable property at the time of liis death. It 
is true that he hud often been severely straitened ; but there 
is reason to believe that his complaints on the subject were 
to some extent exaggerated. By liis first wife he hod five, 
and by his second seven children, of whom only two, 
a son and a daughter, reached maturity. 

The character of Kepler’s genius was one of which it is especially 
difficult to arrive at a just estimate. Hi» irresistible tendency 
towards mystical adulation formed a not loss fundamental quality 
of liis mind than its strong grasp of jxwilive scientific truth. 
Without assigning to each clement its due value, no sound compre- 
hension of his modes of thought can be attained. His idea of the 
universe was essentially Pythagorean and Platonic. He started with 
the conviction that the arrangement of its parts must correspond 
with certain abstract conceptions of the beautiful and harmonious. 
His imagination, thus kindled, animated him to those severe 
labonrs of which his great discoveries were the fruit. His demonstra- 
tion that the planes of all the planetary orbits puss through the 
centre of the sun, coupled with his clear recognition of the sun ss 
the moving power of the system, entitles him to rank as the founder 
of physical astronomy. But the fantastic relations imagined by him 
of planetary movements and distances to musical intervals and 
geometrical constructions seemed to himself discoveries no less 
admirable than the achievements which have secured his lasting 
fame. Outside the boundaries of the solar system, the metaphysical 
side of his genius, no lodger held in check by experience, fully 
asserted itself The Keplerian like the Pythagorean cosmos wss 
threefold, consisting of the centre, or sun, the surface, being the 
sphere of the Asad stars, and the intermediate space, Ailed with 
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ethereal matter. It is a mistake to supjiose that he regarded the 
•tars as so many suns. He quotes indeed the opinion of Giordano 
^Bruno to that effect, but with dissent. Among his happy conjec- 
tures may be mentioned that of the sun’s axial rotation, postulated 
by him as the physical cause of the revolutions of the planets, and 
soon after confirmed by the discovery of sun -allots ; the suggestion 
of a periodical variation in the obliquity of the ecliptic ; and the 
explanation as an effect of a solar atmosphere of the radiance 
observed to surround the totally eclipsed sun. 

,It is impossible to consider without surprise the colossal amount 
of work accomplished by Kepler under numerous disadvantages. 
His health was uncertain, his powers of calculation indifferent, 
his interruptions numerous, his cures at times overwhelming. 
But his iron industry counted no obstacles, and secured for him the 
highest triumph of genius, that of having given to mankind the 
best that was in him. In private character he was amiable and 
affectionate ; his generosity in recognizing the merits of others 
secured him against the worst shafts of envy ; and a life marked by 
numerous disquietudes was cheered and ennobled by sentiments of 
sincere piety. 

Kepler’s extensive literary remains, purchased by the empress 
Catherine II in 1724 from some Frankfort merchants, and long 
inaccessibly deposited in the observatory of 1‘ulkowa, have at length 
l>een completely brought to light, under the able editorship of Dr 
Ch. Frisch, in the first complete edition of Kepler's works. This 
important publication (Joann is Kepler i opera omnia, Frankfort, 
1858-71, o vols. 8vo) contains, besides tin* works already 
enumerated and several minor treatises, a posthumous scientific 
satire entitled Job. Kepphri Somnium (first, printed in 1634), and a 
vast mass of his correspondence. A careful niogruph y is appended, 
founded mainly on his private notes and other authentic documents. 

The reader may also usefully consult, Rousohle. Kepler und dir Attronomie, 
Frankfort, 1871; Uoulwl, Veber Kepler' * nut ronom inch? Aii*ehauunyett, llslli, 
J871? Apelt, Johann Kepler'* a*tvonomi*rh« Weltantichf. LcIjjbIc, 1N4H; limit- 
•chwert, Johann Kepler'* und Wtrkm. Sttm Kurt, lH;il ; W, Fot ster, Johann 
X*pter und die Harmon <* der tip It firm, Berlin, 18(tt ; Jt. Wolt, Ue*chichle der 
Aitronomie, Munich, 1877. (A, ^ > 

KERAK, a town of Syria, situated about 10 miles east 
of the southern end of the Dead Sea, on the summit of a 
vocky hill some 3000 feet above sea-level. It Btands 
upon a platform forming an irregular triangle with sides 
o f 800 to 1000 yards in length, and separated by deep 
ravines from the higher encircling ranges on all sides 
except one, where a narrow neck connects it with a neigh- 
bouring hill. The whole place was formerly surrounded 
by a wall with five towers, with only two entrances through 
funnels in the side of tlio cliff. The town is an irregular 
mass of about six hundred flat mud-roofed houses. The 
Christian quarter contains the Greek church of St George; 
and the present mosque still bears marks of its Christian 
origin. On the north-west is the tower or castle of Bibars 
(see vol. vii. p. i5f>), with an inscription bearing his name. 
The great castle at the southern angle was built as a crusad- 
ing fortress about 1131. Relics of the Roman occupation 
of Ker&k have boon found. The inhabitants are estimated 
ftt 8000, of whom about one-fourth are Groek Christians. 
They are fierce and truculent ; and, though they were for- 
merly renowned for hospitality, their rapacious treatment 
of their European visitors has brought them into very bad 
repute. J 

Kerak is the ancient Kir-Huroseth or Kir-Monb (2 Kings ni. 25 ; 
Isa. xv. 1, xvi. 7).. The name Kerak (Syriac Xarkft, fortress) is as 
old as 2 Macc. xn. 17. In crusading times Kerak was a highly 
important point. In 1188 it wns captured by Saladin (vol vii 
p. 758 ), and under his dynasty the town prospered. In the early 
part of the present century Kornk was governed bv a powerful 
aheikh, paying nominal homage to the Wahlmby kingdom ; it is 
now the residence of a Turkish official and garrison under the waly 
•f Jerusalem, but the authority of the government is weak. A 
considerable trade is carried on by merchants from Hebron 
See Burckhardt’s Syria, 1822, p. 377 so.; Tristram’s Land of 
xoab t 1878 ; Badeker-Soein’s Handbook; Le Qwien, Or. Chr iii 
780 . * ’ 

KERBELA, or Meshhed-^oskin, n town of Asiatic 
Turkey, in the vilayet of Baghdad, is situated in a fertile 
and well -cultivated district about 60 miles south-south- west 
of Baghdad, and about 20 miles west of the Euphrates, 
from which a very ancient canal extends to it. It is sur- 
rounded by a dilapidated brick wall 24 feet high, and con- 
tains a fine market-place, with one broad street leading to 


the governor's residence. The other streets are narrow and 
dirty. Of the five mosques in the town the largest is the 
mosque of Hosein with a large gilded dome and minarets ; 
it contains the tomb of Hosein, son of the caliph ‘Aly (see 
Arabia, vol. il p. 258), whose sanctity makes Kerbela in 
the eyes of Shiites less sacred only than Mecca. Some 
200,000 pilgrims from all parts of Islam journey annually to 
Kerbela, many of them carrying the bones of their relatives 
to be buried in its sacred soil. The moullahs, who fix the 
burial fees, derive an enormous revenue from the faithful. 
At one time Kerbela was an inviolable sanctuary for 
criminals, but it has ceased to be so since 1843, when the 
inhabitants revolted against the Turks, and were reduced 
with great slaughter. The enormous influx of pilgrims 
naturally creates brisk trade in Kerbela and the towns on 
the route thither,— a fact which makes the Turkish Govern- 
ment anxious not to divert the stream elsewhere, as some 
years ago was partially done by sanitary and other regula- 
tions. The population, necessarily fluctuating, was esti- 
mated in 1878 at 00,000 ; Mr Clements Markham, writing 
in 1874, put it at 20,000. 

KERGUELEN’S LAND, Kerguelen Island, or 
Desolation Island, an island in the Southern Ocean, to 
the south-east of the Cape ot Good Hope and south-west of 
Australia, and nearly half-way between them. To the south 
is Heard Island, and west-north-west the Crozets and the 
Marion Group. Kerguelen lies between 48° 39' and 49° 
44 S. lat., and 08° 42' and 70° 35' E. long. Its extreme 
length is about 85 miles, and its extreme breadth 79, but 
the area is only about 2050 square miles. The island i 9 
throughout mountainous, presenting from the Bea in some 
directions the appearance of a series of jagged peaks. The 
various ridges and mountain masses are separated by steep 
sided valleys, which run down to the sea, forming deep 
fjords, so that no- part of the interior is more than 12 
miles from the sea. The chief mountain peaks are Mount 
Ross (G120 feet), Mount Richards (4000), Mount Crozier, 
(3258), Mount Wyville Thomson (3160), Mount Hooker 
(2G00), Mount Moseley (2400). The coast-line is extremely 
irregular, many of the fjords being bounded by long, steep 
rocky promontories. These, at least on the north, east, 
and south, form a series of well-sheltered harbours; as the 
prevailing winds are westerly, the safest anchoring ground 
is on the north-east. Christmas Harbour on the north and 
Royal Sound on the south are noble harbours, the latter 
with a labyrinth of islets interspersed over upwards of 20 
miles ^ of landlocked waters. The scenery is generally 
magnificent, and often ^Angularly picturesque. A district 
of considerable extent in the centre of the island is occupied 
by snowfields, whence glaciers descend east and west to 
the sea. The whole island, exclusive of the snowfields, 
abounds in freshwater lakes and pools in the hills and lower 
ground. Hidden deep mudholes arc frequent. p 

Kerguelen's Land is of undoubted volcanic origin, the prevailinxr 
rock being basalt, sometimes intersected by trap, and indeed an active 
volcano and hot springs are said to exist on the south-west of the 
island. Judging from the abundant fossil remains of trees, the island 
i mult at one time have been thickly clothed with woods and other 
vegetation, of which it has no doubt been denuded by volcanic 
action and submergence, and possibly by change of climate. It 
presents evidences of having at one time been subjected to powerful 
glaciation, and to subsequent immersion and immense denudation 
The soundmgs made by the “Challenger” an*" Gazelle," and the 
a inn i ties which in certain respects exist between the islands, seem 
to point to the'existence at one time of an extensive land in this 
qunrtei , of which Kerguelen, Prince Edward’s Islands, the Crozets. 
st I aul, and Amsterdam are the remains. The Kerguelen plateau 
nses in many puts to within 1500 fathoms of the surface of the sea 

f ° f foun(1 at • ome P lace8 ‘ sum- 

nuts of the fiat-topped hills about Betsy Cove, in the south-east of 
the island, are formed of caps of basalt Sir J. D. Hooker points out 
V 1 ! getatlo . n . of Kerguelen’s Land must he of great antiquity, 
Mid may have onginallv reached it from the American continent ’ 
it has no affinities with Africa. The present climate is not favourable 
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to permanent vegetation : the ialand lies within the belt of rain of 
all seauons of the year, and is reached by no drying winds ; its tem- 
perature is kept down by the surrounding vast exixuise of sea ; and 
it lies within the line of the cold Antarctic drift. The tempera- 
ture is, however, very equable. During the transit expedition, the 
lowest winter temperature was seldom less than 32\ while the 
summer temperature occasionally approached 70°. Tcrm>est8 and 
squalls are frequent, and the weather is rarely calm, On the lower 
slopes of the mountains a rank vegetation exists, which, from the 
cqpditions just mentioned, is constantly saturated with moisture. A 
rank grass, Fesluca Cookii, grows thickly in places up to 300 feet, with 
Azordla , Cotula plumosa, Ac. Sir J. D. Hooker enumerates twenty- 
one speciesof flowering plants, and seven of ferns, lycoixxls, and Char- 
actm\ at least seventy-four species of mosses, twenty- -five of Hcjuiticm , 
and sixty-one of lichens are known, and there arc probably many 
more. Several of the marine and many species of freshwater algie 
are peculiar to the island. The characteristic feature of the vege- 
tation, however, is the Kerguelen cabbage (Pringlca antiscorbutica), 
a perennial cruciferous plant, in uppearaneo somewhat like the 
garden cabbage. This cabbage and Azorclla am found growing at a 
height of 1000 feet, while on the higher rocks a very handsome con- 
spicuous lichen ( Neuropogon Taylori) t of a mingled bright sulphur- 
yellow and black colour, is found abundantly. Fur seals are still 
found in Kerguelen, though their numbers have been greatly 
reduced by reckless slaughter. One of the most characteristic ani- 
mals of the island is the sea elephant (Matrorhinus Imninus ), which 
is fout*l in considerable abundance even far up the stminis that 
flow into the fjords. The sen-leopard ( Ogmorrhinus tcptmyjr) is 
pretty abundant on the coasts. All parts ol the coast and even the 
lower slopes are covered with penguins of various sj^eeies, mainly 
the Johnny penguin (Pygoscclis tmniala ), rock-hopper (Eudy)dcs 
mltator ), and king penguin (Aptenod yi.es longirostris). A teal 
(Qucrqusdula Eatoni) peculiar to Kerguelen and the Crozels is 
also found in considerable numbers, and crowds of petrels, e.s|K)ei- 
allv the giant jietrel (Ottsifraga gigantca ), Ifahlwna carulca, ami 
Prion desolatus frequent the island, as also skims, gulls, sheath- 
bills (Ch ionis minor ), albatross, terns (Sterna virgaUi f), cormorants 
(Phalacrocorajr verrucosus ), utk! Caj>o pigeons. The island shelters 
a considerable variety of insects, many of them with remarkable 
peculiarities of structure, and with a predominance of forms in- 
capable of flying. The island is frequented by sealers and winders, 
but has no permanent inhabitants. Kerguelen’s I^aud was dis- 
covered by the French navigator Kerguelen Tremarec (born 1745, 
diod 1797), on February 13, 1772, and partly surveyed by him in 
the following year. It was subsequently visited by Captain Cook, 
ami ulso by Sir James C. ltoss in 1840 in the “ Erebus” and “Terror.” 
It has occasionally formed a refuge for shipwrecked sailors. The 
“ Challenger” spent sometime at the island, and its staff visited and 
surveyed various parts of it in January 1874. Later in the same 
year it was occupied for several months (Oetol»er 1874 to February 
1875) by the expeditions sent from England, Germnnv, and the 
United States to observe the trausit of Venus. Still the interior 
is all but unexplored, and we have only vague notions of a con- 
siderable part of the eoa>t. The Admirulty chart is based chiefly 
on mining surveys and information obtained fiom whalers. 

Literature. — Narmtivof of the voyagen of Kerguelen, Cook, and Sir J«mc* Ros*; 
Narrative of the Wreck of the “ Favourite" on the Island of Denotation, edited 
by W. B. Clarke, M.O.; Hooker’s Flora Antarctica ; Fhil. Tram., vol. lflS, con- 
taining account of the collections made In Kerguelen bv the English transit of 
Venus expedition In 1874 7fl ; articles by SlrWwIlW? Thomson in Good Word*, 
November and D cember 1874; H. N\ MosHev a Notre by a Naturalist in the 
“Challenger" ; Lord George Campbell's Log Utters from the “ Challenger " ; W. 
J. J. Spry’s Cruise of the •* Challenger ” ; Ktn. S. J. Perry’* Notes of a Voyage to 
Kerguelen 

KERKtfK, or Kebkook, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in 
the vilayet of Baghdad, is situated on the right l>ank of the 
Kh%saTshai, about 140 miles north of the city of Baghdad. 
A suburb, Mahalle, on the left bank of the stream, which 
is spanned by a bridge, contains the residence of the 
pasha. The citadel stands east of the river upon an artificial 
mound, 130 feet high, which in Niebuhr’s time was still 
surrounded by an earthen rampart. The citadel hill is 
the residence of the old Nestorians, now adherents of the 
Church of Rome. Round the foot of this hill run the 
dirty, crooked, and narrow streets of the lower town, with 
their flat-roofed, ugly houses, built partly of wood and 
partly of stone. The only large building is occupied by 
the bazaar, with passages one hundred paces long. Owing 
to its position at the junction of several routes, Kerkiik 
has a brisk transit trade in hides, Persian silks and cottons, 
colouring materials, fruit, and ’timber, on the way from 
Snieimauieh to the north. The natural warm springs at 
Kerkdk are used to supply baths. The surrounding 
country is fertile and well-cultivated; the petroleum and 


naphtha springs near the town are its most valuable com- 
mercial resource. Till lately the petroleum was used a* # 
fuel by the Turkish steamers on toe Tigris ; but English 
coal has now superseded it The official designation of 
Kerkiik is Shahr Zul The inhabitants, from twelve to 
fifteen thousand in number, are chiefly Mohammedan 
Kurds ; there is a Jewish quarter beneath the citadel. 
The reputed sarcophagi of Daniel and the Hebrew children 
are shown in one of the mosques, 

Kerki\k ia tin* ancient metrojxflitan city KarkA a* Beth Slflk 
(“ fortress of the Iiouhc of Seleueia ”). 

See G. Hoffmann, Syr. Aktrn Pers. Mdrtyrer, Leips., 1880. 

KERMAN. See KirmAn. 

KERMANSHAH. See KtumAnshAhAn. 

KERMES (Arabic, kirmis), a crimson dye, now super 
seded by cochineal, obtained from Cocat # tlicitt , L. (Coccun 
vfrmilio , Q. Planchon), an hemipterous insect found in 
Spain, Italy, the south of France, and other parts of the 
Mediterranean region, feeding on Quercus cocctftra , a small 
shrub from 2 to 5 feet high. The discovery of the animal 
nature of kermes is due to Ennh’ic, Garidel, and Cestoni. 
Until the year 1714 it waB thought to be a gall or ex- 
crescence. 

Like other members of the group to which it belongs, 
the female kermes insect is wingless, and furnished with a 
beak or sucker attached to its breast, by which it fixes 
itself immovably on its food plant, and through which it 
draws its nourishment, The male insect is unknown, two 
insects mistaken for it being, according to Pbinchon, para- 
sitic hymenoptera of the cimlcidian group, living in the 
kermes grains. In the month of May, when full grown, 
the iusects are globose, G to 7 niilltm. in diameter, of a 
reddish-brown colour, and covcrod with an osh-coloured 
powder. They are found attached to the twigs or buds by 
a circular lower surface 2 millim. in diamoter, and sur- 
rounded by a narrow zone of white cottony down. At 
this time there are concealed under a cavity, formed by 
the approach of the abdominal wall of the insect to the 
dorsal one, thousands of eggs of a lively red colour, and 
smaller than poppy seed, which are protruded and ranged 
regularly beneath the insect. At the end of May or the 
beginning of June the young escape by a small orifice, 
near the point of attachment of the pareut. They are 
then of a fine red colour, elliptic and convex in shape, 
but rounded at the two extremities, and bear two threads 
half as long as their body at their posterior extremity. At 
this period they are extremely active, and swarm with 
extraordinary rapidity all over the food plant, and in the 
course of two or three days attach themselves to fissures in 
the bark or 'buds, but rarely to the leaves. In warm and 
dry summers the insects breed again in the months of 
August and September, according to Em^ric, and then they 
are more frequently found attached to the leaves. Usually, 
however, they remain immovable and apparently unaltered 
until the end of the succeeding March, when their bodies 
become gradually distended and lose all trace of abdominal 
rings. They then appear full of a reddish juice resembling 
discoloured blood. In this stute, or when the eggs are 
ready to be extruded, the insects are collected. In some 
cases the insects from which the young are ready to escape 
are dried in the sun on linen cloths— care being taken to 
prevent the escape of the young from the cloths until they 
are dead. The young insects are then sifted from the 
shells, made into a paste with vinegar, and dried on skins 
exposed to the sun, and the paste packed in skins is then 
ready for exportation to the East under the name of “ p&te 
d’&arlate,” 

In the pharmacopoeia of ths ancients kermes triturated 
with vinegar was used as an outward application, espe- 
cially in wounds of the nerves. From the 9th to the loth 
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century this insect formed an ingredient in the “ confectio 
alkermes,” ft well known medicine, at one time official in 
'the London pharmacopoeia as an astringent and corroborant 
in doses of 20 to 60 grains or more. Syrup of kermes was 
also prepared. Both theso preparations have now fallen 
into disuse, the latter being replaced by the syrup of 
cochineal. 

To dye spun worsted with kermes, the material is first 
boiled for half an hour with bran in water, and then for 
two, hours in a fresh bath containing one-fifth of Homan 
alum and one-fifth of tartar, to which “sour water” is 
commonly added. It is then taken out and laid in a 
linen bag for some days in a cool place. In order to 
obtain a full colour it is then put in a warm bath as at the 
first boiling, the bath containing as much kermes as is equal 
to three-fourths or even the whole weight of the worsted 
used. For cloth one-fourth less of the salt and kermes 
was required. The colour imparted by kermes has much 
less bloom than the scarlet made with cochineal, hence the 
former his fallen into disuse. 

Mineral kermes is an amorphous tersulpliide of antimony, 
prepared by a variety of processes, and containing a variable 
proportion of teroxida of antimony and sometimes a little 
alkaline antimonite. The oldest method consists in boiling 
the finely powdered sulphide with a solution of an alkaline 
carbonate and leaving the hot filtered solution to cool, the 
kermes being deposited on cooling. In another method 
dilute nitric acid was added to the alkaline solution to 
precipitate the kermes mineral. Mineral kermes is a brown 
red powder becoming blackish-grey when washed with 
boiling water. By fusion and slow cooling it is converted 
into a clay-like mass devoid of crystalline structure, in 
which it differs essentially from the pure amorphous sul- 
phide. 

Bee G. Planchou, Le Kermes da Chlhir, Montpell er, 1804 ; Watts’s 
Dictionary of Chemistry, i. p. 331) 33, iii. p. 446; Gindin, Hand- 
book of Chemistry, iv. p. 340 49; Lewis, Materia Mediae, 1784, 
pp. 71, 805; Mem arias sob re la yrana Kermes dc Espafia, Madrid, 
1788 ; Adams, Paulas Jtyinctd, iii. 180 ; Beckmann, History of 
Inventions. 

KERNER, Justinus Andreas (1786-1862), a German 
poet and medical writer, was born in Ludwigsbnrg, Wiir- 
fcamberg, on the 18th of September 1786. He received 
hie early education in the Latin school of Ludwigsburg and 
ill the cloister school of Maulbronn. After the death of his 
father, wh > was an upper bailiff and government councillor 
in Ludwigsburg, Kerner was obliged to accept a positiou 
in a cloth manufactory; but in 1804, aided by Pastor 
Conz, who had some reputation as a poet, he was able to 
enter the uuiversity of Tiibingen, where he studied medicine. 
At Tiibingen he made the acquaintance of Uliland, who was 
about his own age ; and the two youug men encouraged 
each other in their first efforts in poetry. Having com- 
pleted his Btudies in 1809, Kerner spent Borne time in 
travel* Iu 1815 lie received a medical appointment in 
Gftlldorf, and in 1819 was transferred to Weinsberg, where 
hMf>*nt the rest of his life. Weinsberg is a pretty little 

S wn in WUrteinberg, and was formerly a free imperial city. 

ere the emperor Conrad III. is said tr have besieged the 
OMtl* of Count Welf ; aud, according to the well-kuown 
l e g e nd , the women, having obtained permission to retire 
with their most valuable possessions, stumbled out, each 
with her husband on her back. Kerner built a house 
under the shadow of the castle (“ Weibertreue ”) ; and 
through his exertions measures were taken for the preserva- 
tion of the ruins and the laying out of the surrounding 
grounds in public gardens. He also occupied himself with 
the history of the town, and published a work in two 
volumes describing The Storming of Weiksberg in 1525* 
He was troubled with an affection of the eyes, and becom- 
ing almost blind be resigned hkoffice and medical practice 


in 1851* He died on the 21st of February 1862. Ksnter 
takes rank as one of the best of the Swabian school of 
poets, who had in some respects a close affinity to the 
Romantic school, but aimed at greater simplicity and 
clearness. 

He attracted attention by his Reiseschatten von dem SchattenspieUr 
Lux{] 811), and co-oj>e rated with Uhland, Schwab, and other writers 
in producing the Poctischcr Almanack (1812) and the Dcutscher 
Dicktci'wald (1813). In 1820 be issued a collection of his poems, to 
which he added many new lyrics in subsequent editions. He also 
published two other volumes of poetry, Der IctzU Bliltenstrauss 
(1852) and Wintcrbliltm (1859). His lyrics are remarkable for the 
intermingling of quaint humour and delicate pathos, while in his 
ballads, which are written with great spirit aud in a thoroughly 
popular tone, he prefers to represent such scenes of horror and 
mystery as the romantic school delighted in. He devoted much 
study to abnormal conditions of the brain, and wrote several popular 
works on animal magnetism and kinared subjects. Of more 
importance than these labours were his investigations on the in- 
fluence of sebai-io acid on animal organisms, and his work Das 
Wildbad im KOnigreich W art ember g. In his Bildcrbuch aus 
mcincr Knabenzeit he gave a vivid and interesting description of the 
circumstances of his youth. See K. Mayer in the Alburn Schwtih- 
ischcr Didder , and D. Strauss, Kleinc Schriften . 

KERRY, a maritime county of Ireland, in the province 
of Munster, between 51° 41' aud 52° 23' N. lat., and 
between 9° 7' and 10° 30' W. long., bounded on the W. 
by the Atlantic Ocean, N. by the estuary of the Shannon, 
which separates it from Clare, E. by Limerick and Cork, 
and S.E. by Cork. Its greatest length from north to south 
is 60 miles, aud its greatest breadth from east to west 58 
miles. The area comprises 1,159,358 acres, or 1811 
square miles. 

Geology. —Kerry, with its combination of mountain, sea, 
and plain, possesses some of the finest scenery of the British 
Islands. The portion of the county south of Dingle Bay 
consists of mountain masses intersected by valleys formed 
by narrow bands *of carboniferous rocks. These masses 
are composed chietiy of red and green sandstones, grits, 
and slates, with beds of conglomerate in which are some- 
times found pebbles of bright red jasper. The formation 
is almost entirely unfossiliferous, but on the Geological 
Survey maps it is marked as Old Red Sandstone. At one 
time the mountains were covered by a great forest of fir, 
birch, and yew, which was nearly all cut down to be made 
use of in smelting iron, and the constant pasturage of cattle 
prevents the growth of young trees. In the north-east, 
towards Killarney, the formation rises abruptly from the 
Carboniferous Limestone rocks into the rugged range of 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, the highest summit of which, 
Carntual, lias a height of 3414 feet. The next highest 
summit to Carntual is Caper, 3200 feet, and several others 
are over 2500 feet. Lying betweeu the precipitous sides 
of the Tomies, the Purple Mountains, and the Reeks is the 
famous gap of Dunloo. A small portion of country at the 
south-west of the Dingle promontory is occupied by Ujjper 
Silurian strata, which iu the middle of the promoutory are 
covered by vast strata of grits, slates, and sandstones 
known os the Dingle beds, but of unknown age. This 
formation attains at Brandon Hill a height of 3127 feet* 
Resting unconformably on these beds are the Old Red 
Sandstone strata which occupy the remainder of the pro- 
montory and also a small tract of country at Kerry Head. 
The remainder of Kerry is occupied by ike Coal-measures 
which are separated from the mountain masses of Old Red 
Sandstone by a narrow and irreguiar bahd of Carboniferous 
Limestone or Carboniferous Shite, which Abounds in fossils. . 
The Coal-measures, which rest conformably on the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone, form a succession of undulating hills rising 
sometimes to a height of over 1000 fast AU the three 
measures of coal are represented, but the seams of coal are 
very thin, and the workable portions are outside the limits 
of the county. In the upper part of the Kenmare valley 
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some copper reins, occur in the Old Red Sandstone, but 
they are workable only when they enter the limestone. 
Silver with zinc and lead with zinc are found in a few 
places. In the coal formation there are some veins both 
of iron and lead. The Valentia flags and slates are 
largely exported to England. Amethysts were at one time 
obtained near Kerry Head. 

Coast Line . — The sea-coast, which for the most part is 
wild and mountainous, is much indented by inlets, the 
largest of which, Tralee Bay, Dingle Bay, and Kenmnre 
River, lie in synclinal troughs, the anticlinal folds of the 
rocks forming extensive promontories. Between Kenmare 
River and Dingle Bay the land is separated by mountain 
ridges into three valleys. The extremity of the peninsula 
between Dingle Bay and Tralee Bay is very precipitous, 
and Mount Brandon, rising abruptly from the ocean, is 
skirted at its base by a road from Which magnificent views 
are obtained. From near the village of Ballyhunion to 
Kilconey Point near the Shannon there is a remarkable 
succession of caves, which have evidently been excavated 
by the sex The principal islands are the picturesque 
Skelkgs, Valentia Island, and the Blasquet Islands. 

Rivers and Lakes . — The principal rivers are the Black- 
water, which, rising in the Dunkerran mountains, forms 
for a few miles the boundary line between Kerry and Cork, 
and falls into the Kenmare River ; the Ruaughty, which 
with a course resembling the arc of a circle falls into the 
head of the Kenmare River ; the Inny and Ferta, which 
flow westward, the one into Ballinskellig Bay and the other 
into Valentia Harbour; the Flesk, which flows northward 
through the lower lake of Killarney, after which it takes 
the name of the Laune, and flows north-westward to Dingle 
Bay ; the Cara, which rises in the mountains of Dunkerran, 
and after forming several lakes falls into Castlemaine 
Harbour ; the Maine, which flows from Castle Island south- 
westwards to the sea at Oastleuiaine Harbour, receiving in 
its course the northern Flesk, which rises in the mountains 
that divide Cork from Kerry ; and the Feale, dale, and 
Brick, the junction of which forms the Cashin, a short 
tidal river which flows into the estuary of the Shannon. 
The lakes of Kerry are not numerous, and none of them 
are of great size, but those of Killarney form one of the 
most important features in the striking and picturesque 
mountain scenery amidst which they are situated. (See 
Killaunev.) The other principal lakes in the couuty are 
Lough Currane near Ballinskellig, and Lough Cara near 
Castlemaine Harbour. Near the summit of Mangerton 
Mountain an accumulation of water in a deep hollow forms 
what is koowu as the Devil’s Punchbowl, the surplus water, 
after making a succession of cataracts, flowing into Lough 
Kittaue at the foot of the mountain. There are chalybeate 
mineral springs near Killarney, near Valentia Island, and 
ne§r the mouth of the Inny ; sulphurous chalybeate springs 
near Dingle, Castlemaine, and Tralee ; and a saline spring 
at Magherybeg in Corkaguiney, which bursts out of clear 
white sand a little below high water mark. 


Climate and Agriculture , — Owiug to the vicinity of the sea anil 
the height of the mountains, the climate is very moist and unsuit- 
able for the growth of cereals, but it is so mild even in winter that tho 
pasturage on the mountains retains perpetual greenness. Arbutus 
tad other trees indigenous to warm climates grow In the open air, 
and several flowering plants are found which are unknown m Eng- 
land. In the northern parts of the county the land is general iy 
coarse and poor, except in the valleys, where a rich soil has l**m 
formed by rocky deposits. In the Old Red Sandstone valleys there 
us znaQT very fertile regions, and several extensive districts now 
covered by hog admit of easy reclamation so as to form very fruitful 
•Q&J b\|t other tracts of boggy land scarcely promise a profitable 
return for labour expended on their reclamation. The lower slojies 
of the mountai ns afford a very rich pasturage for cattle even m 
wktfcpv while large flocks of sheep end goats graze on the upper 

fo the ifad summery ^ owners ior l$76 them were 


no fewer then twenty-eight proprietors who possessed upwards of 
10,000 acres, and ten possessed upwards of 20,000 acres, viz., Francis 
O. Bland, 25,576 ; Sir Edward Denny, Baronet, 21,479 ; Roberff 
Drummond, 29,780; Edward Bouchicr Hartopp, 24,222 ; Henry 
A. Herbert, 47,268 ; earl of Kenmare, 91,080 : marquiaof Lansdowne, 
94,983 ; earl of Liatowel, 25,964 ; Richard Mahoney, 26,173 ; Lord 
Ventrv, 93,629. Altogether the number of owners was 1116, 
possessing 1,153,373 acres, at an Annual valuation of £283,198. Of 
the owners 637, or 57 jwr cent. , possessed less than 1 acre, the total 
possessed by these owners being only 172 uores. The average annual 
valuation whs 4s, lOd. per aero. 

The following table shows the number of the various classes of 
holdings in 1850 and 1880 
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In some of the lnrger farms the host modern systems of agricul- 
ture arc practised, hut eHjHviully on the small farms tho primitive 
form of lazy-bed culture is that almost wholly in use, with alternate 
crops of oats and potatoes. The total area under crops in 1881 was 
1 05,568 acres, 1 4 *2 jkt cent, of the ncreago of the county. In 
1880 there were 586,600 acres (50 6 per cent.) under grass, 18,348 
were woods, 105,884 bogs. 248,808 mountain, and 39,392 water, 
roads, and fences. There has been an increase in the area under 
crops si uce 1850 of 16,004 arms, but this is wholly due to ah 
increase of 87,906 in the urea under meadow and clovor, which 
in 1881 was 90,068, whilo between 1851 and 1880 the area under 
grass. increased by 133,489, or more than a fourth, The Aiea under 
cereals in 1881 was 33,169 acres, a decline of 18,849, or more than 
u third since 1850, wheat declining from 4502 to 1082, and oats from 
80,190 to 27,583, Between 186<)uud 1880 the diminution has beeu 
very slight in the area under green crop, from 43,129 acres to 41,968, 
that under potatoes increasing from 30,963 to 81,179, but that under 
turnips declining from 10,434 to 5723. Flax occupied 300 acres in 
1850, and only 89 in 1881. 

Horses have increased from 18,129 in 1850 to 15,867 in 1881. 
The number of horses used for agricultural purposes in 1881 was 
11,159. Mules between 1850 and 1881 increased from 1871 to 2311 
while nsses increased from 8417 to 8765. Cattle in 1850 number*! 
147,748, and in 1881 had increased to 209,783. Cows numbered 
104,971, duiry farming being veiy lurgely followed. Tho Kerry 
breed of cattle — small Jinoly-shajK«u animals, black or redin colour, 
with small upturned horns— arc lamed for the quality both of their 
flesh and milk, and are now in considerable demand for tho parks 
surrounding mansion houses. The ** dexter,” a cross between tho 
Kerry uud an unknown breed, is larger but without its flue qualities. 
Sheep between 1860 ami 1871 had risen f rom 59,981 to 129,618, but 
in 1881 they hud declined to 82,929. Little regard is paid to th# 
breed, but those in most common use have been crossed with ft 
merino breed from Spain, (louts, which share with sheep the sweet 
pasturage of the higher mountain ridges, have increased between 
1 850 and 1 881 from 1 7,382 to 23,442. Tigs since 1850 have increased 
from 3C,246 to 45,680. Poultry have more than doubled in num- 
bers, increasing from 183,115 to 485,070. 

Form Nature*.-- An may be supposed from the wild and moun- 
tainous character of a great part of Kerry, foxes are numerous, and 
otters and badgers sre not uncommon. The alpine bare is very 
abundant. The red deer inhabits the mountains round Killarney. 
The golden eagle wah at one time frequently seen in the higher 
mountain regions, hut is now rarely met with. The sea eagle 
haunts the lofty marine cliffs, the mountains, and the rocky islets. 
The osprey is occasionally seen, and also the j>ercgrinc falcon. The 
merlin is common. The comrnou owl is indigenous, the long-eared 
owl resident, and the short-cared owl a regular winter visitor. Rock 
pigeons breed on the sea-cliffs, and the turtle dove is an occasional 
visitant. The common uuail is becoming rare. The great grey seal 
is found iu Brandon ana Dingle Bays. 

Manufactures , — At the beginning of the century there was a con- 
siderable linen trade in Kerry, but this is now nearly extinct, the 
chief manufacture being that of coarse woollens and linens for home 
use. At Killarney a variety of articles are made from the wood 
of the arbutus. A considerable trade in agricultural produce is 
carried on at Tralee, Dingle, and Kenmare, and in slate and stone 
at Valentia. 

Fisheries. —'The numlier of vessels engaged in the deep sea and 
coast fisheries is about 600, employing about 2500 meu and boys. 
From the passing of the Act 87 and 38 Viet up to Slat December 
1880 the total amount of money advanced on loan for fishery pur- 
poses in Kerry has been £10,872, and unto the same date the repay- 
ments have amounted to £0879. The loans during the year I860 
amounted to £2146. The sum advanced for Kerry fisheries is 
mors than one- third of the whole sum advanced for Ireland, 
Perhaps on no part of the coast are the fishing localities so name- 
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rout, or inch fish m herring, pilchards, cod, hake, and ling so 
abundant. There is, however, a great want of boats, tackle, and 
nets, although the stations of Dingle and Kenmare are prosperous 
and well provided. Fine salmon are obtained in the rivers and in 
some of tne larger lakes. The shellfish are large and abundant. 

Railways. — A branch of the great southern and western line 
passes by Killamey to Tralee. 

Administration. — The county comprises nine baronies, and con- 
tains eighty-five civil parishes and two parts of parishes, and 2682 j 
townlands. There are six poor-law unions wholly within the 
county, viz., Cahirdvoen, Dingle , Kenmare, Killarney, Listowel, 
and Tralee, and part of one, namely Olin, the remaining portion 
being in Limerick. The county insludes one parliamentary borough, 
Tralee, which in 1881 had a population of 0004, the township of 
Killamey, and the towns of Dingle and Listowel. There are in 
the county twenty-four petty sessions districts and ono part of a 
petty sessions district. Assizes nro held at Tralee, amt quarter 
sessions are held in the towns of Dingle, Kenmare, Killarnoy, Lis- 
towel, and Tralee. The county is within the Cork military district, 
and there is a barrack station at Tralee. The headquarters of the 
constabulary force is at Tralee, and subinspeetors arc stationed at 
Cahirdvoen, Dingle, Kenmare, Killarney, and Listowel. Previous 
to the Union the county returned eight members to parliament, two 
for the county, and two for each of the boroughs of Tralee, Dingle, 
and Ardfert. At the Union the number won reduced to three, two 
for the county and one for tho borough of Tralee. 

Population. —At the census of 1059 the population of Kerry was 
8390, of whom 7824 were Irish and 500 English. De Burgo esti- 
mates it at 50,028 in 1760, and the census of 1821 gives it os 
216,185. In 1841 it had increased to 294,095, but in 1851 had 
diminished to 238,019, in 1801 to 201,809, and in 1871 to 190,586. 
The increase to 200,448 in 1881, notwithstanding that Kerry has 
suffered severely from agricultural distress, is sufficiently accounted 
for by an increase in the number of the smaller class of holdings. 
The number of males in 1881 was 100,715, and of females 99,733. 
The annual rate of marriages in 1880 to every 1000 of estimated 
population was 2 '4, of births 27’ 5, of deaths 17*5, and of emigration 
26 ’4. The total number who emigrated from 1st Maj f 1851 to 31st 
December 1889 was 121,820. The number of persons not of Irish 
birth in Kerry at the census of 1841 was 615, and in 1871 it was 
1194. The number in 1871 who could speak Irish only was 1209, 
and the number who could speak Irish and English 69,959. The 
number of Roman Catholics in 1881 was 193,917, of Protestant 
Episcopalians 5707, of Presbyterians 224, of Methodists 271, and 
of all other persuasions 264. 

History. — The county is said to have derived its name from Ciar, 
who, Rlongwith his tribe the Ciarraidhr, is stated to have inhabited 
about the beginning of the present era the territory lying between 
Tralee and the Shannon. That portion lying south of the Maine 
was at a later period included in the kingdom of Desmond. Kerry 
suffered frequently from invasions of the Danes in the 9th and 10th 
centuries, until they were finally overthrown at the battle of Cion tarf 
in 1014. In 1172 Dermot MueOarthy, king of Cork and Desmond, 
made submission to Henry II. on <ortnin conditions, but was never- 
theless gradually compelled to retire within the limits of Kerry, 
which was made shire ground in 1210. An English adventurer 
Raymond le Oros received from this MacCarthy a large portion of 
the county round Lixnaw. Thomas, grandson of Raymond, and 
king’s sherifT in the counties of Cork, Waterfowl, and Kerry, was 
in 1295 made lord chief-justice of Ireland. Of his two sons John 
the eldost was created carl of Kildare, and Maurice in 1329 became 
earl of Desmond, and with certain exceptions received all the royal 
liberties which the king had in the county of Kerry. After the 
attainder of Thomas, oarl of Desmond, in 1407, his kinsmen took up 
arms against the English, until at last tho kiug was glad to guaran- 
tee the earl’s elder sou the full possession of his father’s privileges. 
Inconsequence, however, of the lobellion of Gerald the sixteenth carl, 
the estates of the Desmonds; 574,0*28 acres in extent, wow* in 1583 
forfeited Xo the crown, and parcelled into manors and seignories of 
12,000, 8000, 6000, and 4000 acres, which were divided among 
English noblemen and gentlemen. The Irish took advantage of the 
disturbed state of England at the time of the Puritan revolution to 
attempt the overthrow of tho English rule in Kerry, and ultimately 
obtained possession of Tralee, but in 1652 the rebellion was com- 
pletely subdued, and a large number of estates were afterwards 
confiscated. 

Antiquities, — There are remains of a round tower at Aglmdoe near 
Killamey, suotlier, a 8mall coll at JjOughCurrane, and a third, one 
of the finest and most perfect specimens of the round tower in 
Ireland, at Rattoo, not far from Ballybunion. On tho summit of 
a hill to the north of Kenmare River is the remarkable stone 
fortress known as Staigue Fort. There are several stone cells in the 
principal Skellig island, where at one time there were monastic 
remains which have noi? been swept sway by the sea. The princi- 
pal groups of sepulobral stones are those on the summits of the 
Tomie mountains, a remarkable stone fort at Cahircivecn, a circle 
of stones with cromlech in the parish of Tuosist, and others with 


inscriptions near Dingle. The most notable monastic ruins are 
those of lnnisfallen, founded by St Finian, a disciple of'8t 
Columba, and the fine remains of Muckross Abbey, founded by the 
Franciscans, but there are also monastiq remains at Arafert, 
Casbiemaine, Derrynane, Kilcoleman, Lislsghtin, and O’Domey. 
Among old ruined churches of interest may be mentioned thoee of 
Aghadoe, Kilcrolmne, Lough Currane, Derrynane, Kilmakilloge, 
and Muckross. The cathedral of Ardfert, founded probably in 
1258, was partly destroyed during the Cromwellian wars, but was 
restored in 1831. Some interesting portions of the old building 
still remain. There are a large number of old feudal castles. 

See Smith, Ancient and Present State of the Counties of Cork , Waterford, aid 
Kerry , Dublin, 174fl-fi6; Cusack, History of the Kingdom of Ketrc, 1871. 

KERTCH, the ancient Panticapaeon, a seaport town oi 
Russia in the government of Taurida, situated at the eastern 
extremity of the Crimea, on the Cimmerian Bosphorus 
(Strait of Yenikale or Strait of Kertch). It is 133 miles 
north-east of Simpheropol find 50 miles from Theodosia, in 
45° 21' N. lat. and 36° 30' E. long. Like most towns 
built by ancient Greek colonists, it occupies a beautiful 
situation clustering routid the foot and climbing the sides 
of the hill (now named after Mithradates) on which stood 
the ancient acropolis. In 1876 it contained twelve 
churches (including ono Catholic and one Armenian), two 
synagogues, and a mosque, a local bank, two hospitals (one 
at Yenikale), three prisons, two gymnasiums, and a u noble 
maidens’ institute.” Tho church of John the Baptist, 
which, according to an inscription, was founded in 717 

A. D., presents a good example of the purely Byzantine 
style of architecture. The church of Alexander Nevski 
was formerly the famous Kertch museum of local anti- 
quities, founded in 1825. The more valuable objects were 
afterwards removed to tho Hermitage at St Petersburg, 
and those which remained were wantonly scattered during 
the English occupation of the town. The present 
44 museum ” is a small collection in a private house. 
Among the products of local industry are leather, tobacco, 
cement, beer, aerated waters, lime, candles, and soap. 
Fish-curing is carried on, and there are steam saw-mills 
and flour-mills. Previous to the deepening of the Strait 
of Yenikale so as to admit vessels drawing 17 feet of 
water (1876), the harbour was visited by a large number 
of vessels which now pass on to the Azoff ports. The 
imports comprise coal, wines, olive oil, &c. ; and grain, 
fish, linseed, rapeseed, wool, and hides are exported. The 
harbour was improved by dredging at the same time as 
the strait. A promenade extends along the sea-wall, and 
beyond the town lie public gardens. About 6 miles to 
the north-east is the town and old Turkish fortress of 
Yenikale, which is united with Kertch to form a separate 
administrative circle oi* mayoralty, including, according to 
the surveys of 1843-44, an area of 42,103 acres. In 
1876 the population of Kertch, exclusive of the temporary 
garrison of 13,745, amounted to 21,211. 

The Greek colony of Panticapaeon was founded about the middle 
of the 0th century B.C., by the people of Miletus. From about 438 

B. c. till the conquest of this region by Mithradates the Great about 
100 B.c. , the town and territory formed the so-called kingdom of 
the Bosphorus, ruled over by an independent dynasty. Phanacer, 
the sou of Mithradates, became the founder of a new line under the 
protection of tho Romans, which continued to exist till the middle 
of the 4th century a. D., and extended their power over the maritime 
parts of the Tauris. After this time the town— which had already 
begun to be known as Bosphora or Bospora— passed into the hanefs 
of the Eastern empire, of the Khazars, and <ff : various barbarian 
tribes. In 1318 the Tartars, who had come into possession in the 
previous century, ceded the town to the Genoese, who soon raised 
it into new importance as a commercial centfce. They usually 
called the place Cerchio, by a corruption of the Russian name 
K’rtchefT (wnenoe Kertch), which appears in the 11th century in- 
scription of Trnutorokansk. Under the Turks, whose rule dates 
from the end of the 15th century, Kertch was a military port : 
and as such it plays a part in the Russo-Turkish wars. Captured 
bv the Russians under Dolgorakoff in 1771, it was ceded to them 
along with Yenikale by the peace of Kertchuk-Kainardji, and it 
became a great centre of Russian naval activity. Its importance 
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wu greatly impaired by the rise of Oden* and Taganrog ; and in 
1820 the fortran was dismantled. Opened to foreign commerce and 
made a quarantine station, it attained a certain degree of prosperity, 
but again suffered severely during the Crimean War. 

Archwologically Kertcn is of p&rticular interest, the kurgaus or 
sepulchral mounds of the town and vicinity having yielded a rich 
variety of the most beautiful works of art. Since 1825 (the date 
of Blararoberg’s discoveries) a large number of tombs have been 
opened. In the so-called Zolotai (i. e. t Golden) kurgan, or Abtrim- 
oba, was found a great stone vault similar in style to an Egyptian 
pyramid ; aud within, among many objects of minor note, were 
golden dishes adorned with griffins and beautiful arabesques. In 
the Kul-oba, or Mound of Cinders (opened in 1830-81 Ijy Dubrux), 
was a similar tomb, in which were found what would appear to be 
remains of one of the kings of the Bosphorus, of his queen, bis 
horse, and his groom. The ornamentB and furniture were of tho 
most costly kind ; the king’s bow and buckler were of gold; his 
very whip intertwined witli gold ; tho queen had golden diadems, 
necklace, and breast-jewels, and at her feet lay a golden vase. 
In the Pavlovskoi kurgan (opened in 1858) was the tomb of a 
Greek lady, containing among other articles of dross and decoration 
a pair of fine leather boots (a unique discovery) and a beautiful 
vase on which is painted the return of Persephono from Hades 
and the setting out of Triptolemus for Attica. In a neighbouring 
tomb was what is believed to Ihj “ the oldest Greek mural painting 
which has come down to us,” dating probably from the 4th century 
B.C. ^Among the minor objects discovered in the kurgaus ]>erhaj>s 
the most noteworthy are the fragments of engraved boxwood, the 
only examples known of the art taught by the Sicyonian painter 
Pamphilus. 

See Seymour’* Russia on the Black Sea and Sea of Atoff, J8u5 ; Tel for, The 
Crimea , 1876 ; Bruiin, Tchemomore, 18W-77, (Mesas, 1878 ; Sosnuaoififlr, Jhttevo- 
ditel po Krutmu (“Guide to the Crimea”), Odessa, 1H80 ; Glllts, Antiquiles t iu 
Bosphore Cimmerien, 18, r >4; Maepheiuon, Antiquities of Kei'tch , 18.57; Compte 
rendu dt la Commission Imp AixMoloyique, St Petersburg ; L. Stcphani, Die 
Alterthilmer tom Kei'tsch , 1880 ; C. T. Newton, Essays on Art and Archmology , 
1880. 

k£SxMArk, or Kahmakk, an ancient town in the cie- 
Tisian county of Szepea (Zips), Hungary, is situated on 
the Popr&d, 11 miles north-west of Locse (Leutschau), in 
49° 8' N. lat., 20° 28' E. long. The trade is chiefly in 
linen, wine, and cereals. Owing to tho vicinity of tho j 
Carpathians the rainfall is high, and the climate frequently 
tempestuous and inclement. At the end of 1880 the 
population amounted to 4477, chiefly Germans and j 
Slovaks. 


structural characters be set aside, the Kestrels form an 
assemblage readily distinguishable by several peculiarities 
from all other Falconidm, and an assemblage that th* 
instinct of real ornithologists (though this is treading upon 
dangerous ground) does not hesitate to separate from the 
true Falcons of the genus, /Wco, with its subsidiary groups 
^Esalon, Hypotriorchis , and the rest (see Falcon, voL ix. 
p. 2). Scarcely any one outside the walls of an orni- 
thological museum or library would doubt for a moment 
whether any bird shewn to him were a Kestrel or not; 
and Mr Gurney believes (Ibis, 1881, p. 277) that the aggre- 
gation of species placed by Mr Sharpe {Cat. Bird $ Brit. 
Museum, i. pp, 423-448) under the generic designation 
of Ccrchncis (which should properly be Tinnunculus) in- 
cludes “ three natural groups sufficiently distinct to be 
treated as at least separate subgenera, bearing the name of 
JJissodcctes , Tinnunculus, and Erythrupus,” Of these we 
may say that the first and last are not at all Kestrels, but 
are perhai>s rather related to the Hobbies (//y/wfmrcAw). 

The ordinary Kestrel of Europe, Falco tinnunculus or 
Tinnunculus a laudarius, is by far the commonest bird of 
prey in the British Islands, and is too common and well- 
I known a bird to need any description. It is almost entirely 
a summer migrant, coming from the south in early spring 
and departing in autumn, though examples (which are nearly 
always found to bo birds of the year) occasionally occur 
iu winter, some arriving on tho eastern coast in' autumn. 
It is most often observed while practising its habit of 
hanging in the air for a minute or two in the same spot, 
by means of short und rapid beats of its wings, as, with 
head pointing to windward and expanded tail, it is look- 
ing out for prey, — which consists chiefly of mice, but it 
will at times take a small bird, and the remains of frogs, 
insects, and even earth-worms have been found in its crop. 
It generally breeds iu the deserted nest of a Crow or Fie, 
but frequently in rocks, ruins, or even in hollow trees — 
laying four or five eggs, mottled all over with dark brownish- 
red, sometimes tinged with orange and at other times with 


K^srnark (Latin Forum Cusevrum) is probably a Magyarized form 
of the German KOsemarkt. In 1380, during the reigu of Louis 1., 
it was raised to the dignity of a royal free town. As the most 
important of the Saxon settlements in the north of Hungary, 
K^smark in 1440 became the seat of the counts of Szepes (Zips). 
In 1464 King Matthias Corvinus granted the town the so-called ,/u* 
gladii, its civic blazon, aud the right of holding weekly markets. 
In 1530 K^smdrk fell into the power of John Zapolya, und later it 
suffered much at the hands of the Polish leader Hieronymus Lasky, 
and from Sebastian Tbkbli. In 1655 the town was re-established 
by the emperor Ferdinand 111. in all its ancient rights ; aud it 
remained a royal free town until the recent administrative changes 
of 1876. An international exhibition sof linen goods was held at 
Kesmdrk in the summer of 1881. 

KESTREL (French Crcsscrelle or CrfycrctU, Old 
French Qucrcercllc and Qucrcdlc , in Burgundy Crisicl ), 
the English name 1 * * for one of the smaller Falcons, originat- 
ing probably from its peevish and languid cry. This bird, 
though in the form of its bill and length of its wings one 
of the true Falcons, and by many ornithologists placed 
•among them under its Linneean name of Falco tinnunculus, 
is by others referred to a distinct genus Tinnunculus as T. 
alaudarius — the last being an epithet wholly inappropriate 
We have here a case in which the propriety of the custom 
which requires the establishment of a genus on structural 
characters may ffeem open to question. The differences of 
structure which separate Tinnunculus from Falco are of 
the slightest, and, if insisted upon, in the way some 
system&ti8t8 have done, must lead to including in the 
former birds which obviously differ from Kestrels in all 
but a few characters arbitrarily chosen; and yet, if 

1 Other English names are Windhover sod Standgale (the lest often 

corrupted into Stonegale end SUnnell), from a habit to be presently 

mentioned. 


purple. Though it may occasionally snatch up a young 
Partridge or Pheasant,' 7 the Kestrel is quite the most harm- 
less bird-of-prey, if it be not, from its destruction of mice 
and cockchafers, a most beneficial species. It is a species 
of very wide range, extending over neurly the whole of 
Europe from 68° N. lat., and the greater part of Asia — 
though the form which inhabits Japan and is abundant 
in north-eastern Chiu® has been by some writers deemed 
distinct and called T. japonicus — and it also pervades 
the greater part of Africa, becoming, however, scarce in 
southern latitudes, and unknown beyond Fautee on the 
west and Mombasa on the east coast {Ibis, 1881, p. 457). 
The southern countries of Europe have also another aud 
smaller species of Kestrel, T. tinnunculoidcs (the T. 
cenchtis and T. naumanni of some writers), which is widely 
spread in Africa and Asia, though specimens from India 
and China are distinguished as T. pekinensis , 

Three other species are found in Africa as well — T. 
rupicola , T. rupicoloidcs, and T. alojxtx — the first of which 
is a common bird in the Cape Colony, while the others 
occur in the interior. Some of the islands of the Ethiopian 
region have peculiar species of Kestrel, as the 7\ newtoni 
of Madagascar, T. punctatus of Mauritius, and T. gracilis 
of the Seychelles ; while, on the opposite side, the Kestrel 
of the Cape Yerd Islands has been separated as T. neylecr 
tus . 

* When what are called i$ tame ” Pheasants are bred, a Kestrel will 
often contract the bod habit of infesting the coops and carrying off the 
young birds. This evil - may easily be stopped, but it should not lead 
to the relentless pemeution of the species, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the Kestrel is in the first place attracted to the spot by the 
presence of the mice which come to est the Pheasants’ food. 
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, > The next species deserving of notice is that of America* 
T* sparverius , commonly known in Canada and the United 
•States os the “ Sparrow-Hawk ” — a beautiful little bird, 
though not more courageous than the rest of its relationa 
Various attempts have been made to recognize several 
species, more or lass in accordance with locality, but the 
majority of ornithologists seem unable to accept the 
distinctions which have been elaborated chiefly by Mr 
Sharpe (ut supra) and Mr liidgway (North American Birds , 
in. pp. 159-175), the former of whom recognizes six species, 
while the latter now admits but three, T. sparverius , T. 
leueophrys , and 1\ sparverioides , with five geographical 
races of the first, viz., the typical 1\ sparvenus from the 
continout of North America, except the, coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico; T. australis from the continent of South 
America, except the North Atlantic and Caribbean coasts ; 
T. isabellinus , inhabiting continental America from Florida 
to Cayenne ; 1\ dominicemis from the Lesser Antilles as 
far northwards as St Thomas ; aud lastly T . cinnamominus 
from Chili and western Brazil. T. leueophrys is said to be 
from Hispauiola and Cuba ; aud 1\ sjxtrvcrioides peculiar 
to Cuba ouly. This last has been generally allowed to be 
a good species, though Dr Uundlach, the best authority on 
the birds of that island, in his latest work, published in 
1876 (Contribution d la Ornitologia Cubana , p. 48) will 
not allow its validity. More recently it has been found 
( Ibis , 1881, pp. 547-564) that T. australis and T. cinna- 
mominus cannot be separated, that Mr Ridgway’s T \ leuco - 
phrys should properly be called T. dominicemis y and his 
T. dominicemis T . antiliar um y while that gentleman has 
recorded the supposed occurrence of T. sparverioides in 
Florida. 1 Of other Kestrels it remains to say that T \ 
moluccensis is widely spread throughout the islands of the 
Malay arohipelago, while T. cenchroides seems to inhabit 
the whole of Australia, and has occurred in Tasmania (Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Tasmania , 1875, pp. 7, 8). No Kestrel is found 
iu New Zealand, but an approach to the form is made by 
the very peculiar Ilieracidea (or Harpe) novx-zelandim (of 
which a second race or species has been described, II. 
brunnea or II, ferojc) the “ Sparrow-Hawk,” “ Quail-Hawk,” 
and “ Bush- Hawk ” of the colonists — a bird of much higher 
oourage tliau any Kestrel, aud perhaps exhibiting the more 
generalized and ancestral type from which both Kestrels 
and Falcons may have descended. (a. n.) 

KESWICK, a market-town of Cumberland, is situated 
on the left bank of the Greta, close to Derwentwater or 
Keswick Lake, about 30 miles south of Carlisle, and 300 
miles from London by rail. It is one of the centres for 
visitors to the Cumberland lakes, and is the point whence 
the ascent of Skiddaw is usually begun. In the parish 
church of Crosth waite, three quarters of a mile off, there 
is a monument to the poet Southey, whoso residence for 
many years, Greta Hall, stands at the end of the main 
street, close by the river. Keswick was formerly noted 
for its mmufacture of lead pencils; and the plumbago 
(locally wad) used to be supplied by the mines in Borrow- 
dale. Lead is still found in the neighbouring hills. Char, 
naught in the neighbouring lakes, ar* potted at Keswick 
in large quantities during the season, and sent to all parts 
^England. The population in 1881 was 3220. 

KESZTETELY, a market-town in the trans-Danubian 
oouafcy of Zala, Hungary, is picturesquely situated near 
the western extremity of Lake Balaton, about 97 miles 
south of Possony (Pressburg), in 46° 47' N. lat, 17° 15' 
E long. Keazthely is chiefly noted for its well -organized 
agricultural institute, founded by Count George Festetics, 
and known as the “Georgicon.” At the source of the 

1 The absence of any species of Kestrel from J&m&ioa ia a most 
curious fact, considering the abundance of the former in other parte of 
tho West Indies. 
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Hdvi % brook there is a warm sulphur spring. The trade is 
principally in grain, fruit, and wine. The population at 
the end of 1880 was 5341, mostly Magyars by nationality, 
hnd Roman Catholics by creed. 

KETCHUP, a sauce or relish prepared principally from 
the juice of mushrooms and of many other species erf 
edible fungi, salted for preservation and variously spiced 
The term ketchup, written also catBup and kotchup, ig 
said to be of Japanese origin. The following may be taken 
as a typical example of the ingredients and method of 
preparation of ordinary ketchup. Freshly gathered mush- 
rooms are placed in a wooden vessel and sprinkled with 
salt. They are left for two or three days, during which 
time they are repeatedly stirrod and turned over. The 
juice is then squeezed out, and to every gallon of the 
juice there is added of crushed cloves and mustard seed 
half an ounce each, and of black pepper, ginger, and all- 
spice each an ounce. The mixture is boiled gently, 
decanted, and left to macerate for about two weeks, after 
which it is strained off and bottled. Should it show any 
tendency to putrefaction it is again boiled with the addition 
of salt and spices. It is of tho utmost consequence to 
avoid copper, lead, and pewter vessels or implements in the 
preparation of ketchup ; as far as possible glazed earthen- 
ware vessels alone should bo used. The juices of various 
fruits, such as cucumbers, tomatoes, and especially green 
walnuts, are used as a basis of ketchup, and shell-fish 
ketchup, from oysters, mussels, and cockles, iB also made ; 
but in genoral tho term is restricted to sauces having the 
juice of edible fungi as their basis. 

KETI, a town and port in Kurrachee district, Sind, 
India, situated on the Haj&mro branch of the Indus, in 
24° 8' 30" N. lat., G7° 28' 30” E long. Population (1872), 
3199. The town is a large seat of river trade, and ranks 
next to Kurrachee fimong the ports of Sind. The sea-going 
exports comprise grain, pulses, oilseeds, wool, cotton, drugs, 
dyes, saltpetre, and firewood. The imports include cocoa- 
nuts, cotton piece goods, metals, sugar, spices, coir, and 
shells. 

KETTERING, a market-town of Northamptonshire, is 
built on a slope near the Ise, a tributary of the Nen, 14 
miles north-east of Northampton, and 75 miles north-west 
of London. The principal buildings are the church of SS. 
Peter and Paul, a good specimen of the Perpendicular style, 
with a tower and spire ; the church of St Andrew, built 
in 1870, in the Decorated style; the town-hall and corn- 
exchange ; the temperance hall ; and the union workhouse. 
The water-works were erected in 1872 at a cost of £12,000. 
The chief manufactures of Ketteriug are boots, shoes, 
brushes, stays, clothing, and agricultural implements. 
There are iron-works in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The privilege of market was granted in 1227 by a charter 
of Henry III. The population in 1881 was 11,093. 

KEUNJHAR, or Keunjub, a petty state in Ori&a, 
India, lying between 21° 1' and 22° 9' 30” N. lat., and 
85° 14' aud 86° 24' 35” E. long, with an area of 3096 
square miles, and a population in 1872 of 181,871. The 
state originally formed part of Morbbaqj ; but about two 
hundred years ago the tribes of this part, finding it a 'great 
hardship to travel through the perilous forests of Morbhanj 
to obtain justice from their prince, separated themselves, 
and set up the brother of the Morbhanj as their inde- 
pendent ruler. The lost prince rendered good servioe 
during the Koi rebellion in 1857, ahd wts rewarded with 
the title mah&rijA A Government elephant establish- 
ment is maintained at Keunjhar. 

KEUNTHAL; a petty hill state in the Puqjab, India, 
between 30° 55' 30” and 31° 6' N. lat, and 77° 10' and 
77° 26' E. long., with an area of 116 square miles, and 
an estimated population of 50,000. The chief, a JRqjpnt, 
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received the title of riyA in 1857. After the GurkhA 
war, a portion of KeunthAl, which had been occupied by 
the GurkhAs, was sold to the mahAr^jA of Patiala, the 
remainder being restored to its own chief In considera- 
tion of this, no tribute is paid by the KeunthAl rdjA. In 
1823 the district of PunAr was added to the KeunthAl 
state. The rfy’A exercises rights of lordship over the petty 
states of Kothi, Theog, Madhan, and Ratesh. 

KEW, a village and parish in the county of Surrey, 
England. The village is pleasantly situated on the south 
Oank of the Thames, 6 miles by road* west-south-west of 
Hyde Park corner. It has communication with London 
by steamer and by several railway routes. By a stone 
bridge of seven arches, erected in 1781), it is connected 
with Brentford on the other side of the river. The village 
consists chiefly of a row of houses with gardens attached, 
situated on the north side of a green, to the south of which 
is the church and churchyard, and at the weBt the principal 
entrance to Kew gardens. In the vicinity there are many 
fine villas. From remains found in the t>ed of the river 
near Kew bridge it has been conjectured that the village 
is an old British settlement The name first occurs in a \ 
document of the reign of Henry VII., where it is spelt 
Kayhough. The free school originally endowed by Lady 
Capel in 1721 received special benefactions from George 
£V., and the titb of “the king's free school . n 

The estate of Kew House about the end of the 17th 
century came into the possession of Lord Copel of Tewkes- 
bury, and in 1721 of Samuel Molyneux, secretary to the 
prince of Wales, afterwards George II. After his death it 
was leased by Frederick, prince of Wales, son of George 
II., and it continued to b3 the residence of members of the 
royal family until the estate was purchased about 1789 by 
George IIL, who devoted liis chief leisure to its improve- 
ment. The old house was pulled down in 1802. Dutch 
House, adjoining Kew House, afterwards sold by Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester, to Sir Hugh Portman, a Dutch 
merchant, was purchased by George III. as a nursery for 
the royal children. It is a plain brick structure, and is 
now known as Kew Palace. The Royal Botanic Gardens 
of Kew originated iti the exotic garden formed by Lord 
Capel and greatly extended by the princess dowager, widow 
of Frederick, prince of Wales, and by George III., aided 
by the skill of the Aitons and of Sir Joseph Banks. In 
1840 the gardens were adopted as a national establishment, 
and transferred to the department of woods and forests. 
The gardens proper, which originally contained only about 
11 acres, have been increased to 75 acres, and the pleasure 
grounds or arboretum adjoining extend to 270 acres. 

A catalogue of the plants in the exotic garden of Kow was pub- 
lished by Dr Hill iu 1768, 2d ed. 1769 ; and in 1789 William 
Aiton published Hortus Kewensis, in 3 vok 8vo. See Oliver’s 
Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens and Pleasure Grounds, Kew, 
26th edition, 1881. 

KEW-KEANG FOO, a prefecture and prefectural city 
in the province of Keang-se, China. The city, which is 
situated on the south bank of the Yang-tsze Keang, 15 
miles above the point where the Kan Keang flows into that 
river from the Po-yang lake, stands in 29° 42' N. 1st. and 
118° 8' E. long. The north face of the city is separated 
from the river by only the width of a roadway, and two 
large lakes lie on its west and south fronts. The walls are 
from 5 to 6 miles in circumference, and are more than 
usually strong and broad. As is generally the case with 
old eities in China, Kew-Keang has repeatedly changed 
its name. Under the Tsin dynasty (265-420 ad.) it i 
was known as Sin-Yang, under the Leang dynasty (502- | 
5OT) as. Keang Chow, under the Say dynasty (589-616) 
as Kew-Keang, under the Sung dynasty f960-1127) as 
Ting-Kaang, md under the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) it 
assumed the name it at present bears. Kew-Keang has 
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played its part in the history of the empire, and has been 
repeatedly besieged and sometimes taken. The last time 
this worst fate overtook it was in February 1853, when* 
the Tai-ping rebels gained possession of the city. After 
their manner they looted and utterly destroyed it, leaving 
only the remains of a single street to represent the nrvee 
flourishing town. The position of Kew-Keang on the 
Yang-tsze Keang aud its proximity to the channels of 
internal communication through the Po-yang lake, more 
especially to those leading to the green-tea-producing 
districts of the provinces of Keang-se and Gan-hwuy 
induced Lord Elgin to choose it as one of the treaty ports 
to be opened under the terms of his treaty (1861). 
Unfortunately, however, it stands above instead of below 
the outlet of the Po-yang lake, and the 15 miles which 
separate it from that channel form one of the swiftest parts 
of the lower Yang-tsze Keang. This has proved to be a 
decided drawback to its success as a commercial port, but 
nevertheless the customs returns show a Bteady annual 
increase in the trado carried on. The immediate effect of 
opening the town to foreign trade was to raise the popultt* 

! tion in one year from 10,000 to 40,000, and at the present 
time the census declares it to be peopled by 48,000 souls. 
The foreign settlement extends westward from the city, 
along the bank of tho Yang-tsze Keang, and is bounded 
on its extreme west by the P’un river, which there runs 
into the Yang-tsze. The bund, which is 500 yards long, 
was erected by the foreign community at a cost of 1700 
taels. The climate is considered to be good, and though 
hot in the summer months is invariably cold and bracing 
in the winter. According to the latest customs returns 
the value of foreign imports into Kew-Keang in 1878 
was 2,514,302 taels as against 2,954.286 iu 1880; during 
the same period native imports showed an increase from 
649,109 taels to 962,364 taels; and the value of exports 
declined from 8,924,436 taels to 8,824,9G6 taels. 1653 
piculs of opium wero imported in 1878, and 2290 in 1880, 
and the revenue returns show that while the duties levied 
in 1872 amounted to 585,883 taels, in 1880 the sum 
received from tho same source was 764,571 taels. 

KEY WEST (Spanish, Cayo lhieno, Bone Beef), a coral 
island, 7 miles long, from 1 to 2 miles broad, and 11 feet 
above sea-level, lies 60 miles south of Cape Sable, the 
most southerly point of the mainland of Florida. It 
belongs to Monroe county, Florida, and forms one of the 
Florida Keys. The soil is thin, but supports a tolerably 
dense tropical vegetation, including various fruits. In the 
absence of fresh springs, the water supply is derived from 
rain and distillation. The healthy climate attracts an 
annually increasing number of invalids from the north. 
The inhabitants are chiefly of Cuban and Bahuman extrac- 
tion, and speak a Spanish patois. 

Key West, chief city of Monroe county, covers nearly 
one-half of Key West island. It has broad streets, arranged 
on the rectangular plan ; and the houses, almost all wooden, 
are picturesquely surrounded by tropical shrubs and plants. 
The chief buildings are the Government naval and judicial 
edifices, the masonic hall, and the opera house. There is 
also a convent, and several churches and schools. Tb* 
position of Key West in relation to Cuba, the Gulf o t 
Mexico, and the coast of the United States gives it com- 
mercial advantages that are seconded by the possession of 
one of the finest harbours in the Union south of the 
Chesapeake. Key West shows much the largest tonnage 
in Florida of vessels clearing and entering: and it has 
frequent aud good steam communication with the main- 
land. Described as being “ to Cuba what Gibraltar is td 
Ceuta, to the Gulf of Mexico what Gibraltar is tp the 
Mediterranean,* K&y West is one of the chief naval stations 
of the United Slates, and is strongly fortified The 
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principal manufacture is that of cigars, begun in 1867, and 
steadily prospering. Previous to 1874, when a hurricane 

# destroyed the works, 30,000 bushels of salt were annually 
produced on the island by solar evaporation. Fishing, 
sponge-gathering, and turtle-catching occupy many of the 
inhabitants; and a large number of small vessels are 
employed in “ wrecking,” ie. f in saving goods and rendering 
assistance to vessels that have failed to clear the dangerous 
Florida reef. The population of the city in 1880 was 9890. 

KHABAROVKA, the chief town of the Maritime Pro- 
vince, in eastern Siberia, is situated on high crags, on the 
right bank of the Amoor, amidst wide forests and marshes, 
at the confluence of the Ussuri. It was but a poor settle- 
ment with 700 inhabitants when it took the place of Niko- 
laievsk as the seat of the military administration of the 
Maritime Province and of the various establishments 
connected with the Amoor fleet. Since its foundation in 
1857 it has always been the chief centre for the trade in 
sables, purchased yearly from the aborigines to the average 
amount of 20,000 pieces, and sent to Irkutsk and to 
Russia. 

KHAIRAbAD, or Khyrabad, the chief town of Sitiipur 
district, Oudh, India, situated 5 miles south of Sit&pur 
civil station and cantonment, 27° 31' 30" N. lat., 80° 47' 
35" E. long. It is the fifth largest town in Oudh, with a 
population in 1869 of 15,677, made up of Hindus and 
Mohammedans in about equal numbers. The town con- 
tains forty mosques and thirty Hindu temples, besides a 
beautiful group of sacred Mohammedan buildings. A large 
fair is held nere in January, lasting ten days, and attended 
by an average of 60,000 persons. A second fair is held at 
the Da&ahdra festival, atteuded by about 15,000 persons. 
The annual value of bdzdr sales is about £34,000. 

KHAIRPUR, or Khykpoor, a native state in Sind, 
India, lying between 26° 10' and 27° 46' N. lat., and 68° 
14' and 70 w 13' E. long., bounded on the N. by Shik&rpur 
district, S. by JAisilmir state, E. by Hyderabad district, 
and W. by the Lndus river, with an area of 6109 square 
miles. Like other parts of Sind, Khairpur consists of a 
great alluvial plain, very rich and fertile in the neighbour- 
hood of the Indus and the irrigation canals, the remaining 
area being a continuous series of sand-hill ridges covered 
with a stunted brushwood, where cultivation is altogether 
impossible. A small ridge of limestone hills passes through 
the northern part of the state, being a continuation of 
a ridge known as the Ghar, ruuning southwards from 
Rohri. The state is watered by five canals drawn off 
from the Indus, besides the Eastern Ndm, a canal which 
follows an old bed of the ludus. In the desert tracts are 
pita of natron , forming a source of revenue to the chief ; 
ns many as a thousand camel loads are annually exported 
to northern and central India, as well as to the seaboard, 
each load being taxed at 5s. 

A census taken in 1872 returned the population at 130,350, or 
21 per square mile. The Moslems chiefly belong to the Bajur tribe. 
The Hindus are principally Rajputs of the Sodu Thakur clan, who 
inhabit the extreme eastern part of the state. They are a well- 
built and sturdy raco, of nomadic habits, their wealth consist- 
ing in herds of camels, oxen, sheep, and goats. The principal 
food grain crops are jodr ( Holcus sorghum), brfjrd [Hole us s) neat us), 
wheat, gram, and pulses. Indigo is largely cultivated, and cotton 
to a less extent. Fruits consist of the mango, mulberry, apple, 
pomegranate, date, &c. Several varieties of forest trees are grown 
in the mir’s game preserves. The annual value of the export 
trade is estimated at about £52, 000, and the imports at £25,000. 
Cotton and silk fabrics, silver ware, lacquered wood -work, boots, 
shoes, horse trappings, swords, matchlocks, and pottery are the 
chief manufactures. A small quantity of salt and saltpetre is 
also manufactured. The revenue of the state, which is collected 
in kind, the rafr receiving one-third of the produce, is estimated to 
amount to about £50,000. The climate is agreeable during about 
four months of the year, and fiercely hot during the remaining 
eight. The principal diseases am few* ophthalmia, and cutaneous 

• Sections. 
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The chief or mir of Khairpur belongs to a Baluchi family, known 
as the Tdlpur, which rose on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty of 
Sind. About 1813, during the troubles in Cabul incidental to the 
establishment of the Barakzai dynasty, the mirs were able to refuse 
the tribute which up to that date had been somewhat irregularly 
paid to the rulers of Afghanistan. In 1832 the individuality of the 
khairpur state was recognized by the British Government in a 
treaty, under which the use of the river Indus and the roatL of Sind 
wore secured. When the first Cabul expedition was decided on, 
the mir of Khairpur, Ah' Murad, cordially supported the British 
policy ; and the result was that, after the battles of Mi&ni and 
l)aba had put the whole of Sind at the disposal of the British, 
Khairpur was the only state allowed to retain its political existence 
under the protection of the paramount power. 

KHAMGaON, a town in Akola district, Berar, India, 
in 20° 42' 30" N. lat., 76° 37' 30" E long., with a popu- 
lation in 1867 of 9432. The cotton market — the largest 
in the province — was established about 1820. A branch 
line of 8 miles, opened in 1870, connects Kh&mg&on with 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. In fair seasons above 
100,000 bullock-loads of cotton are brought into Kh&mg&on 
on the weekly market day. To the east of the town is a 
large enclosed cotton-market. The factories of the Ber&r 
Ginning Company and the Mofussil Pressing Company 
possess steam machinery for full-pressing cotton. * 

KHANDESH, or Candeish, a district of Bombay Pre- 
sidency, India, lying between 20° 15' and 22° N. lat., and 
73° 37' and 76° 24' E. long., bounded on the N. by the 
Sdtpura hills, E. by Berar, S. by the Sdtm&la or Ajanta 
hills, S.W. by N&sik district, and W. by Baroda territory, 
with an area of 10,162 square miles. The chief town is 
Dlmlia. The principal natural feature is the T&pti river, 
which enters at the south-east corner of the district, and 
flows in a north-westerly direction, dividing Kh&ndesh 
into two unequal parts. Of these the larger lies towards 
the south, and is drained by the river Girna. North- 
wards beyond the alluvial plain, which contains some of 
the richest tracts m Klnindesh, the laud rises towards the 
S&tpura hills. In the centre and east the country is level, 
save for some low ranges of barren hills, and has in general 
an arid, unfertile appearance. Towards the north and west, 
the plain rises into a difficult and rugged country, thickly 
wooded, and inhabited by wild tribes of Bhils, who chiefly 
support themselves on the fruits of the forests and by 
the profits of wood-cutting. The drainage of the district 
centres in the T&pti, which receives thirteen principal 
tributaries in its course through Khdndesh. None of the 
rivers are navigable, and the Tdpti flows in too deep a bed 
to be made use of for irrigation. The district on the 
whole, however, is fairly well supplied with surface water. 
Kh&ndesh is not rich jn minerals. A large area is uuder 
forest ; but the jungles have been robbed of most of their 
valuable timber. Wild beasts are numerous. As late as 
1858 tigers abounded ; but since then they have been very 
closely hunted, and driven almost entirely out of the plains 
into the rough hilly country. # 

The census of 1872 returned the population at 1,028,642 (males 
530,610, and females 498,082), — Hindus, 948,279 ; Mu sal mans, 
79,359 ; Pdrsi's, 01 ; Christians, 517 ; Jews, 36 ; SikbB, 59 ; “ others, ” 
331. Of the aboriginal tribes the Bhils are tho most important. 
They number 122,092, and formerly were a wild and lawless robber 
tribe. Since the introduction of British rule, the efforts made by 
kindly treatment, and by the offer of suitable employment, to win 
the Bhils from their disorderly life have been most successful. Many 
of them are now employed in police duties and as village watchmen. 
The total area of Government cultivable ^ard is returned at 
3,453,549 acres, of which 2,218,855 acres were uifdei cultivation in 
1875-76. Food grains take up 52 per cent.; pulses, 6j per cent.; fibres, 
28 per cent , ; oil seeds, 11 per cent ; miscellaneous crops, per cent, 
of tli© cultivated area. Irrigation is more exter lively practised in 
Khdndesh than in the Deccan and tho southern Marhatta country. 
Owing to the liability of the district to rivw-floodB, almost every 
year is marked by some failure of the crops. The chief exports 
are food grains, oil seeds, butter, indigo, wax, and honey ; ana the 
imports salt, spices, metal, piece goods, cotton yarn, and sugar. 
There are ten steam cotton presses, and one steam spinning and 
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weaving factory. Many Bombay mercantile house* have established 
agencies in the district ; and towards the east, in the rich Tapti 
valley, JalgAou and Bhuaawal are rising into important centres of 
trade. The trunk road from Bombay to Agra ana the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway intersect the district, and of lute years roads 
have been made all along the chief lines of traffic. The total 
revenue in 1876-77 amounted to £422.291, of which £803,706 was 
.made up of the land tax. The same year there were 272 schools, 
with 10,249 pupils. The average annual rainfall for the five years 
ending 1876-76 was 25 inches. Fevers and cutaneous affections 
are the prevailing diseases. 

KHANDPARA, a petty state in Orissa, India, lyiug 
between 20° 11' and 20° 25' N. lat, and 85° 1' and 85° 25' 
E. long., with au area of 244 square miles, and a popu- 
lation in 1872 of 60,877, mostly Hindus. KhandpAra 
originally formed a part of the neighbouring state of 
NayAgarh, and was separated from it about two hundred 
years ago by a brother of the NayAgarh rAjA, who estab- 
lished his independence. The present chief, a RAjput by 
caste, is the eighth in descent from the founder. The 
country forms a very valuable territory, and is one of the 
best cultivated of the Orissa states. Fine sdl timber 
abounds in the hilly parts, and magnificent banian and 
mango trees stud the plain. It is intersected by the KuariA 
and Dauka rivers, small tributaries of the MahAnacli. The 
estimated aunual revenue of the chief is £2258 ; tribute 
to the British government, £421. 

KHANDYVA, or Cundwah, the chief town and head- 
quarters station of Nimar district, Central Provinces, 
India, 21° 50' N. lat., 7G° 23' E. long. Population (1S77), 
14,119. Khandwa is perhaps the most rising town in 
the Central Provinces. It is the station on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, where the whole traffic of Central 
India towards Bombay meets the line. It 1ms entirely 
superseded Burhanpur, the ancient centre of trade between 
MAlwA, the Nerbudda valley, and the Deccan. Extensive 
barracks have been built for the relays* of troops which 
pass through in the cold season, and there is also a good 
travellers* bungalow with a spacious mrdl or native rest- 
house. 

The Arabian geographer, A1 Biruni ( circa 1000 a.u. ), mention* 
Khandwa ; ami a century later, it was a great seat of .lain worship. 
The mound on which the town stands lias supplied many finely 
carved pillars, cornices, and other remains of the ol*l Jain buildings, 
which have been built into Brahinanical temples, the walls of the 
Marhatta fort, and other structures It also formed a quurrv for 
the Sivaite temples surrounding the four kumls or water reservoirs, 
one of which is on each side of the town, that on the west side 
bearing the date 1132 a.p. 

KHARKOFF, a government of European Russia, sur- 
rounded by those of Kursk, Poltava, EkaterinoslufT, and 
Voronezh, aud belonging partly to the basin of the Don 
and partly to that of the Dnieper. The area is estimated 
at 21,035 square miles. In general terms the government 
may be described as a table-land with an elevation of from 
300 to 460 feet traversed by deep-cut river valleys. The 
soil fe for the most part of high fertility, about 47 j»er 
cent of the surface being arable land and 30 per cent, 
natural pasture ; and though the winter is rather severe 
the summer heat is sufficient for the ripening of grapes 
and melons in the open air. The bulk of the population 
is engaged in agriculthral pursuits, and the breeding of 
sheep, cattle, and horses, though various manufacturing 
industries have also received a rapid development, more 
especially since the* middle of the present century. The 
ordinary cereals, maize, buckwheat, millet, hemp, flax, 
tobacco, poppies, and beetroot are all grown, and bee 
keeping and silk-worm rearing are of considerable import- 
ance. In 1879 the horses numbered 258,711, the cattle 
475,217, the sheep 1,059,596, of which 376,777 were of 
fine-fleeced varieties. Beetroot sugar factories, cotton 
mills, woollen factories, iron-works, and tanneries are the 
leading in dustrial establishments ; their whole prodnetion 
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in 1879 was estimated at 23,939,147 roubles (about 
£3,790,000). The mass of the people are Little Russians, 
but there are also Great Russians, Calmucks, Germans, 
Jews, and Gipsies. In 1867 the total population was 
1,681,486, and in 1879 2,036,949 — 4119 of these being 
Raskolniks (dissidents), 1960 Roman Catholics, J2732 
Protestants, and 3079 Jews. The government is divided 
into eleven districts — Kharkoff, Akhtuirka, Bogodukhoff, 
lzyum, Kupyansk, Lebedyin, Zmieff, Starobyelsk, Sumui, 
Valki, and Voltchansk. In 1879 there were eight 
towns with populations above 5000 — Kharkoff, lzyum 
(15,741), Starobyelsk (12,581), Voltchansk (11,107), 
Slavunsk (10,558), Tchugueff (9418), Valki (7001), 
Zolotcheff (503?). Ecclesiastically the government is a 
separate eparchy or diocese of the Greek Church. The 
Roman Catholics are subject to the bishop of Tiraspol in 
Kherson. 

Kharkoff, the chief town of the above government, 
is situated in 56° 37' N. lut and 25° 5' E. long., in the 
valley of the Donets, 462 miles from Moscow and 137 
miles from Kursk. It has railway communication north- 
ward by Kursk aud southward to Mariupol on the Sea of 
Azoff and to Odessa by Poltava and Balto. The four 
annual fuirs are among tho busiest in Russia, more especi- 
ally the Krestchonskaya or Epiphany fair, which is opened 
on the 6th (18th) January. The turn-over is estimated 
at from £3,000,000 to £4,000,000. Thousands of horses 
are bought and sold. At the Trinity (Troitsa) fair in June 
an extensive business (£800,000) is done in wool. A 
great variety of manufactured goods are produced in the 
town — linen, felt, sugar (especially from beetroot), tobacco, 
brandy, soap, candles, cast-iron. Besides a flourishing 
university, instituted in 1805, and attended in 1879 by 
720 male and 163 female students, Kharkoff possesses 
an observatory, a large veterinary colloge, a botanical 
garden, a theological seminary, and several important 
institutions of beneficence. The university buildiug was 
formerly a royal palace. The library contained in 1878 
98,000 volumes; and tho zoological collections are especially 
rich in the birds and fishes of southern Russia. Extensive 
barracks are maintained in the town. Public gardens 
occupy the site of the ancient military works ; and the 
Government has a model farm in the neighbourhood. Of 
the Orthodox churches one hus tho rank of cathedral. The 
population of Kharkoff was 59,968 in 1867, aud 101,175 
in 1879. 

The foundation of Kharkoff is awaigncid to the year 1650, and the 
name i* at leawt popularly connected with that of Khariton, the 
Cossack originator of the settlement ; but there is archteologieal 
evidence of a much earlier occupation of the district, if not of the 
site. Th<* Conmick* of Kharkoff remained faithful to the czar dur- 
ing the rebellions of the latter part of the 17th century ; in return 
they received a variety of privileges, and continued to be a strong 
advance guard of the Russian power, till the final subjugation of an 
the southern region. A-long with other military settlements Kharkoff 
WiiH placed on a new footing in 1766 ; and at the same time it 
became the administrative centre of the Ukraine. It ha* been the 
government town from the establishment of the government in 1780. 
For plan sec Reclus, Geographic Universe lie, vol v. p. 807. 

KHARPUT ^officially Ma'hukat-el-'AzIz), a toijcn of 
Armenia, the seat of a mutosarrif, is situated about 60 
miles north of Diarbekir on the highway to Siwas, and 
occupies a peculiarly picturesque position on a rocky 
eminence rising above the great plain through which the 
waters of tlie eastern Euphrates describe a devious pas- 
sage. Besides the imposing ruins of the castle on the 
height, it possesses an ancient Jacobite church and con* 
vent, and is the seat of an important American missionary 
college and schools. The population may be estimated 
at 25,000 or rather more, as there are 5000 households 
in the town (70 JSoobite, 500 Armenian, and the rest 
Turkish). 
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* There If epigraphic evidence for the existence of a town on thii 
•ito in the time ox Nero (see Mordtinann in HtrmtSy 1880), and by 

> some it is identified with Carcathiocerta, the capital of the province 
of Sonhone. Kharput (Armenian, Kharpert, i.c. t Castle Rock ; 
Xdowor* of Cedrenus; Arabic, Khartabirt) appears in the older 
Arabic literature as Hi^n Ziyad. It is the Quart Piert or Quart 
Pierre of William of ‘Tyre, the scene of the tragical story of the 
imprisonment of Baldwin 11. hy the emir Balak. See Tozer, Turkish 
Armenia , &c., London, 1881. 

KHARTUM or Khartoum (erroneously Kart urn), the 
chief town of the Egyptian Sud&n, situated in 15° 37 N. 
lat., and 22° 54' E. long., on the peninsula forinsd by the 
■Junction of the White and the Blue Nile. The level of the 
stream just below the town is 1240 feet. The principal 
landing-place and the dockyards are on the Blue river. 
fhe surrounding country is Bat and open, the foreBt de- 
scribed by the first European visitors having disappeared 
for a considerable distance up the river, but there are many 
gardens within and around the town planted with date- 
palms, fig and orange trees, <fcc. The town, though con- 
sisting chiefly of mean mud-built huts, has a considerable 
number of substantial modern buildings, the roost imposing 
of which is the stone-faced palace of the governor. As 
the centre of the great caravan routes from the interior of 
Africa, Klmrtiim carries on a good legitimate trade, but 
the inhabitants have always shown a preference for slave 
traffic when the governor has proved iudulgent or inefficient, j 
Khartum is the seat of a Roman Catholic mission founded 
by Pope Gregory XVI. in 1846, and long conducted by 
Dr Ignas Kuoblecher, of Protestant missions, and of several 
liJuropean consulates. The British consulate, established 
in 1849, and latterly held by Petherick, was abolished in 
1864 under circumstances which gave rise to much com- 
ment. The population amounts to 50,000, including in 
addition to the natives the usual medley elements of an 
Egyptian town. 

Khartdm was founded by Mohammed Aly in 1823. In 1859 the 
population was estimated at 40,000. In 1869-70 the distil rl ted 
state of the country hod brought the number down to 15,000, but 
since then the recovery has been rapid. 

See Lord Prudhoe in Joum. R . Oeog. Soc. 1832; G. Melly, 
Khartoum , &o., 1851 ; Houglin, Jtclse n. Jbcssink'n , 1868; Sohwein- 
furfch, Heart of A4'rica s 1873 ; Hunsal, Brief c am Cfuirtum, 185G 
and 1880. Details regarding the Roman Catholic mission will be 
found in the last work; in Jahrtsberichlt of the Marienvercin ; and 
in Zeitachr. /. allg . Rrdk., 1858 and 1861. 

KHASI AND JAlNTIA HILLS, ft district in Assam, 
India, lying between 25° 1' and 26° 14' N. lut., and 90° 47' 
an:l 92° 52' E. long., and bounded on tko N. by Kamriip 
and Nowgung districts, E. by Cachar and the N&gd Hills, 
S. by Sylhet, aud W. by the Giro Hills. Its approximate 
Urea Is 6157 square miles. 

* The district consists of a succession of steep ridges 
funning east and west, with elevated table-lands between. 
On the southern side, towards Sylhet, the mountains rise 
Precipitously from the valley of the Bdrdk. The first 
plateau is about 4000 feet above sea-level Farther north 
IS another plateau, on which is situated the station of 
Shillong, 4900 foet above the sea ; behind lies the Shillong 
range, of which the highest peak rises to 6449 feet On 
the north side, towards Kamriip, are two similar plateaus 
qf lower elevation. The general appearance of all these 
tabiedandsds that of undulating downs, covered with grass, 
but destitute of large timber. At 3000 feet elevation the 
iutHgenoue pine predominates over all other vegetation, 
$na forms almost pure pine forests. The highest ridges 
are olothed with magnificent clumps of timber trees, which 
superstition has preserved from the axe of the woodcutter. 
The characteristic trees in these sacred groves chiefly con- 
sist of oaks, ojheefcnuta, magnolias, &c. Beneath the shade 
grow rare orchids* rhododendrons, and wild ctouamon. The 
streams are merely mountain torrents. As they approach 


the plains, they form rapids and cascades, and nmhy df thtWi 
pass through narrow gorges of wild beauty. From 1%e 
immemorial. Lower Bengal has drawn its supply, of lime 
from the Khdsi Hills, and the quarries along their southern 
slope are literally inexhaustible. Coal of excellent quality 
crops out at several places, but has not yet been remunfc- 
ratively worked. Ironstoue exists in abundance, and in 
former days the Khdsias were renowned as smelters of iron. 
Among other natural products may be mentioned beeswax, 
lac, and caoutchouc. Wild animals abound, including the 
elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, buffalo, mithun or wild cow. 
and many varieties of deer. 

Both as* regards history and administration the Khdsi (Khasid or 
Cossya) ami Jdintia or Jayntiyd Hills constitute two separate tracts. 
The Khdsi Hills are occupied by a collection of petty states, each 
governed by afn elective ruler. The chiefs have not been brought 
completely under British administration, and still retain marges of 
semi-independence. The headquarters of the British political agent 
for the Khdsi Hills is at Ckdra Punji' (Cherra Poonjee). The Jdintia 
Hills, on the other hand, are purely British territory. The inhabi- 
tants call themselves Syntongs, and first became British subjects in 
1835 (see Jaintia Hills, vol xiii. p. 554). 

An enumeration in 1872 disclosed a total population in the Khdsi 
and Jdintia Hills of 141,838 — aboriginal tribes, 141,283 ; t Hindus, 
365 ; Mohammedans, 62 ; Christians, 128. The two races of 
Khasias and Syntengs have succeeded in preserving to the present 
day their primitive isolation, free from the interference of Hinduism. 
They have only given way somewhat to Hindu prejudices as regards 
purity of food. The Khdsias have no written character or literature, 
nor even any traditions of their own. The most curious of their 
social customs is the importance attached to female descent and 
female authority. The husband marries into the wife*« family, the 
wife or her mother is regarded as the head of the household, and 
all property descends in the female line — a survival of the polyan- 
dric institutions still kept up in full force hy the Naira, and other 
non- Aryan tribes of India. The ashes of the dead are buried under 
cromlechs consisting of four upright slabs of stone, covered over 
by a fifth slab. The only places in the Khdsi and Jdintia Hills 
above the rank of hamlets are Shillong, the headquarters station, 
Jowdi, and Chdra Punji. 

The principal efireal crop is rice, but even of this they do not 
grow sufficient for their own consumption. Sugar catie, cotton, and 
potatoes are also grown ; and fruits such as oranges, limes, and 
pine-apples are raised in large quantities for export to Calcutta. 
The laud is the absolute property of the cultivators, who pay no 
rent or revenue either to the British Government or to their own 
chiefs. Blights, floods, and droughts are almost unknown. Of a 
total area of 6157 square miles, only 286 are estimated as under 
cultivation, but other 3898 are returned as available for tillage. 
The trade of the hills is considerable. The estimated exports in 
1876-77 were valued at £160,000, chiefly potatoes, limestone, 
cotton, stick-lac, bay loaves, orunges, and betol nuts. The im- 
ports were valued at £157,000. By far the greater portion of 
the trade is conducted at a row of markets along the southern 
foot of the hills, of which Chhatek in Sylhet district is the most 
important. 

The Khdsi and Jdintia Hills constitute a political agency, inde- 
pendent of the ordinary jurisdiction. The Khasi petty states, twenty - 
fl vo in number, are presided over by elective chiefs, having jurisdic- 
tion over their own mbjocts in all cases except homicide. The 
British Government undertakes the management of the natural pro- 
ducts of the country, such as lime, coal, timber, and elephants, and 
pays over to the chiefs a half share of the profits. Their either 
sources of revenue are market dues, court fines, add Varitmsfcesses. 
Their aggregate income is approximately estimated at £6000, of 
which £2300 is derived from lime quarrios. The total revenue of 
the district to the British Government in 1875 was £13,383, of 
j which the larger portion camo from royalties on lime quarries and 
the house tax ; the expenditure was £9692. Education is conducted 
tli rough theagoucy of the Welsh Cal vinistic mission; and'in 1874-76 
there were seventy -three schools open, attended by 1666 pupils* 
Female education is making progress among the khdsias. ’ The 
climate of the district is mild and equable, though in some parts 
excessively humid. At Shillong the* thermometer rarely Exceeds 
80° Fahr. , and falls as low as 38°. Shallow water occasionally freezes, 
but snow never falls. The rainfall at Cliara Pdinvis the heaviest 
recorded in the world. The average during the three years ending 
1876 is returned at 368*41 inches ; and 805 inches are said to have 
fallen in 1861, including 366 Inches in the teiugld month of July. 
At Shillong the Annual raittftdT declines to ttb&it 85 inches «ted 
at Jowdi, which occupies an intermediate position, the average- is 
150 inches. The district is liable to shocks or earthquake. Genemlly 
•peaking, the climate is healthy, both for' natives and Europeans 
Cholera never prevails, unless diredtly imported from the plains. ■ 
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* KHATMAND tT* the capital of the kingdom of NepAl, 
Ifcdia, situated on the bank of the Vishnumati river at its 
jdhcfci’on with the BAghmafci, 27° 36' N. Jafc., 85° 24' E. 
long. The town, which is said to have been founded by 
RAjA QunakAmadsva about 723, now contains a population 
estimated at about 50,000, occupying 5000 houses made of 
brick, and usually from two to four stories high. Many 
of the houses have large projecting wooden windows or 
balconies, richly carved. The mahdrdj&’s palace, a huge, 
rambling, ungainly building, stands in the oeutre of the 
city, which also contains numerous handsome temples. 
The streets are extremely narrow, and tho whole town 
very dirty. A British resident, with a small staff and 
escort, is stationed about a mile to the north of the city. 

KHAZARS. This vanished people, who appear also as 
Chozars, as 'Akolt{ipol or Xa£apoi in Byzantine writers, os 
Khazirs in Armenian and Khwalisses in Russian chronicles, 
Ugri Bielii in Nestor, and Kosu (?) in Chinese, occupied 
a prominent place amongst the secondary powers of the 
Byzantine state-system. In the epic of Firdousi 44 Khazur ” 
is the representative name for all the northern foes of 
Persia, and legendary invasions long before the Christian 
era are vaguely attributed to them. But the Khazars are 
an historic figure upon the borderland of Europe and Asia 
for at least nine hundred years (190-1100 a.d.). Tbe 
three hundred and fifty years 600-950 a.d. mark tho 
epoch of their greatness, but their rise can be traced for 
four centuries before, and their decline for one hundred 
and fifty years to follow. Their home was in the spurs of 
the Caucasus and along ths shores of the Caspian — the 
“ sea of the Khazars”; and their cities, all of them popu- 
lous and civilized commercial centres, were ltil y the capital, 
upon the delta of the Volga, the “river of the Klmzars,” 
Semcnder (Tarkhu), the older capital, Khamlulje or Kh tl- 
mdsch , Belcndscher , the outpost towards Armenia, and 
Sarkel on the Don. They were the Venetians of the 
Caspian and the Euxine, the organizers of the transit 
between the two basins, the universal carriers between 
East and West ; and Itil was the meetiug-place of the 
commerce of Persia, of Byzantium, of Armenia, of Russia, 
and of the Bulgarians of the middle Volga. The tide of 
their domiuion ebbed and flowed repeatedly during their 
history, but the normal Khazaria may be taken as the 
territory included between the Caucasus, the Volga, aud 
the Don, with the outlying province of the Crimea or 
w Little Khazaria.” The southern boundary never greatly 
altered ; it did at times reach the Cyrus aud the Araxes, 
but on that side the Khazars were confronted by the great 
powers of Byzantium and Persia, and were for the most 
part restrained within the passes of the Caucasus by the 
fortifications of Dariel. Amongst the nomadic Ugrians 
and agricultural Slavs of the north their frontier fluctuated 
widely, and in its zenith Khazaria extended from the 
Dnieper to Bolgari upon the middle Volga, and along the 
eastern shore of the Caspian to Asterabad. 

Ethnology. — Few points have been more disputed than the origin 
of this interesting people ; and there is still no consent amongst 
Authorities upon the subject. They are assigned to the Turkish 
stock by Latham and Howorth, to the Ugrian by Klaproth and 
Vivien St Martin, and have even been claimed as Jews on account 
of their use of the Hebrew character and the profession of the 
Hebrew faith amongst them. But their geographical position, their 
history, and the contemporary witness we hive as to their physical 
character, their language, and their own national tradition, may be 
accepted as conclusive proof that the Khazars were an indigenous 
people of the Caucasus, and near akin to the Armenians and the 
Oeo re te as. 

Their king Joseph, in answer to the inquiry of tbe Rabbi Chaedai 
ffei'Ahftfr&tof Cordova (Hrc. 958) stated that his people sprang from 
Thogarmah, grandson of Japhet, and the supposed ancestor of the 
other peoples of the Caucasus. The Arab geographers who knew 
tho Khazars beet connect them either with tbe Geoigians (Ibn el 
Athir} or with the Armenians (Dimiahqy, ed. Mehren, p. ; 


whilst Ahmed Ibn Fodl&n, who passed through Khataria oh 
mission from the caliph Moktadir (921 a.d.), positively assorts that 
the Khazar tongue ditto red not only from the Turkish, but from 
that of the bordering uatious, which were Ugrian. 

Nevertheless there are many points connected with the Khas&ts 
which indicate a close connexion with l?gti*§ or Turkish piople*. 
Tho official titles recorded by Ibn Fadl&n are those in use amongst 
tlte Tartar nations of that ago, whether Huns, Bulgarians, Turks, or 
Mongols. The names of their cities can be explained only by refer- 
ence to Turkish or Ugrian dialects (Klaproth, Judin. snrles Knazat » ; 
Howorth, Khazars). Some too amongst the medieval authori- 
ties (Ibn Haukal and lstakhry) note a resemblance between the 
speech in use amongst the Khazais and the Bulgarians; and tbs 
modern Magyar — a Ugriun dialect— cun Ik* traced back to a triho 
which in the 9th century formed part of the Khazar kingdom. 
These characteristics, however, are accounted for by the fact that the 
Khazars were at one time subject to the Huns (44& A.D. el sey.) t at 
another to the Turks (circ. 560), which would sufficiently explain tm 
signs of Tartar influence in their polity, and also by the testimony 
of all observers, Greeks, AruUi, and Hussians, that there was a double 
strain within tho Kliozor nation. There were Khazars and Kara 
(black) Khazars. The 4< Khnzurs ” were fair-skinned, black-haired, 
and of a remarkable bounty and stature ; their women indeed were 
sought as wives equally at Byzantium and Baghdad; while tho “ Kara 
Khazars’ 1 were ugly, short, aud were reported by tho Arabs almost 
as dark as Indians. The latter were indubitably the Ugrian nomads 
of the stopfH*, akin to tho Tartar invaders of Europe, Huns, Bul- 
garians, and Hungarians, who filled the urn lies arm convoyed the 
caravans of tho ruling caste. But the Khazars proper were a civic 
commercial people, the founders of cities, remarkable foj somewhat 
elaborate political institutions, for persistence, and for good faith- 
all mialitios foreign to the Huutiic eharucter. 

Tliey are identified with good reuaon (by Zeuss, V, 8t Martin, 
Howorth, Latham) with the 'A K&r{iy<n (perhaps Ak-Khstari, 
“White Khazars”) who appear upon tho lower Volga in the 
Byzantine annals, and thence they have been deduced, though with 
loss convincing proof, either from the ’Ay dffapaot or the Ka rlapoi oi 
Herodotus, iv. 104 (Latham, V. St Martin). There waa throughout 
historic times a dose connexion which eventually amounted to 
|K>1 itioal identity between tlic Khazars and the Darsilcons (the Fossils 
of Moses of Oliorene) who occupied the delta of tho Volga : and the 
Barsiletms cun he traced through the pages of Ptolemy ( Ocog .. V. 
9), of Pliny (iv. 26), of Strabo (vii. p. 306), and of Pomponius Mel# 
(ii. c. 1, p. 119) to the so-culled Royal Seytlis, Xtcuffat flcunAfiff, wl*p 
were known to the Greek colonies upon tho Kuxino. and whoso 
political sujwn iority and commercial enterprise led to tills rendering 
of their name. Such points, li -wever, need not here ho further pub- 
sued than to establish the presence of this white race ( M La R#ot 
Blonde ” of Klaproth) around the Caspian and the Euxiue through- 
out historic times. Tliey up|MJar in Euroj>ean history as White Hunt 
(Ephthalites), White Ugrians (Hur-ogours), White Bulgarians. Tliey 
were the carriers between Eurojm ami the furthest East. Owing to 
climatic causes (see Asia) the tract they occupied was slowly drying 
up. They were the outposts of civilization toward* the e in reselling 
di*sert, and the. Tartar nomadism that advanced with it. They held 
in precarious subjection tbe hordes whom the conditions of tbe 
climate and the soil made it impossible to supplant. They bore the 
brunt of each of the great waves of Tartar conquests, and were even- 
tually overwhelmed. 

History . — From out of the mass of this white race of the steppe 
the Khazais can be first historically distinguished at the entf of 
the 2d century of our era. Tliey burst into Armenia with the 
Barsileens, 198 a.d. They were repulsed and attacked in turn, 
but thenceforth Khazar wars occupy a prominent place in the 
A lineman annals for eight hundred years. The pressure of the 
nomads of the steppe, the quest of plunder or revenge, these seetn 
the only motives of these early expeditions ; but in the long struggle 
betwoen tho Roman and Persian empires, of which Armenia was 
not seldom the battlefield, and eventually the prize, the attitude 
of this powerful people of tbe Caucasus assumed political importance. 
Armenia inclined to th 8 civilization and ere long to the Christianity 
of Rome, whilst her Araacid princes maintained an inveterate feud 
with the Sassanids of Persia. It became therefore the policy of the 
Persian kings to call in the Khazars to neutralize or to chastito 
the efforts of tbe Armenians in every collision with the empire 
(200-350). During the 4th century,; however, th© growing power 
of Persia culminated in tire annexation of eastern Armenia. The 
Khazars, endangered by- so powerful a neighbour, passed from under 
Persian influence into that remote alliance with Byzantium which 
thenceforth characterized their policy, and they aided Julian in his 
invasion of Persia (363). Simultaneously with the approach of 
Persia to the Caucasus the terrible empire of the Huns sprang Up 
among the U grians of the northern stej >pes. The Khazars straitened 
on every side remained native till the danger culminated ike 
accession of Attfla (434). The emperor Theodosius, with reason 
terrified for civilisation, sent envoys to bribe the Khazars (A 
to divert the Huns from Ike empire by an attack up on t&slr 
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flank. But there wee a Hunnic party amongst the Khazar 
chiefs. The design was betrayed to Attila ; and ne extinguished 
the independence of the nation in a moment. Khazaria became 
the appanage of his eldost son, and the centre of government 
amongst the eastern subjects of the Hun (448). Even the iron 
rule of Attila was preferable to the time of anarchy that succeeded 
it. Upon his death (454) the wild immigration which he had 
arrested revived. The Khazars and the Surogours White 

Ogors, possibly the Bursileensof the Volga delta) were swept along 
in a flood of mixed Tartar peoples which the conquests of the Jouan 
Jouan (the Avars) had set m motion. Tho Khazars and their com- 
panions broke through the Persian defences of the Caucasus. They 
appropriated the territory up to the Cyrus and the A raxes, and 
roamed at large through lt>eria, Georgia, and Armenia. The 
Persian king, deeming tho floodgates of tho steppes opened, implored 
the emperor Leo I. to help him defend Asia Minor at tho Caucasus 
(457), hut Homo was herHolf too hard pressed, nor was it for fifty 
years that tho Khazars were driven back, and the puss of Dorbend 
fortified against them (clrc. 507). 

Throughout the 6th century Khazaria was the more highway for 
the wild hordes to whom the Huns had opened tho passage into 
Europe, and the Khazars took refuge (like the Venetians from 
Attila) amongst the sovonty mouths of the Volga. Tho rise of tho 
first Turk empire in Asia (554) precipitated tlie Avars upon the 
West. Tho conquering Turks followed in their footsteps (560-580). 
They beat down all opposition, wrested even Bosphorus in tho 
Crimea from tho empire, and by the annihilation of the Ephtluilites 
completed the ruin of the White Race of the plains from the Oxus 
to the Don. The empires of Turks and Avars, however, run swiftly 
their harlmrio course, and the Khazars arose out of tho clmos to 
more than their ancient renown. They issued from the land of 
Barsilia, and extended their rule over the Bulgarian liordeB left 
masterless by tho Turks, compelling the more stubborn to migrate 
to the Danube (641). Tho agricultural Slavs of tho Dnieper and 
the Oka were reduced to tribute, and before the end of the 7th 
century the Khazars hud annexed also the Crimea, had won com- 
plete command of the Sea of AzofT, and, seizing upon the narrow 
neck which separates the Volga from the Don, hud organized tho 
j>ortftge which has continued since an important link in the traffic 
Detween Asia and Europe. The alliance with Byzantium was 
revived. Simultaneously und, we cannot doubt, in concert with the 
Byzantine campaign against Persia ( 589 ), tho Khazars had re- 
appeared in Armenia, though it was not till 625 that this people, 
long known to Persians and Armenians as Klnizirs and to the 
Roftiaus as Akatzirs, take their place as Khazars in tho Byzantine 
annals. They are then described us “Turks from the East,” a 
powerful nation which held the coasts of the Caspian and tho Euxine, 
and took tribute of the Viatitsh, tho Severiuns, and the Polyane. 
The khakan, enticed by tho promise of an itiqMjriul princess, fur- 
nished lioracliu8 with 40,000 men for his Persian war, who shared 
in the victory over Chosroes at Nineveh. 

Meanwhile a power had arisen which transformed the whole 
course of Eastern politics and committed tho Khazars to u struggle 
for life which lasted two hundred years. Mohammed had proclaimed 
his faith, and the Saracens were advancing to enforce it. The 
Persian empire was struck down (637), anu the Moslems poured 
into Armenia. The khakan had defied the summons sent him by 
tho invaders, and lie now aided the Byzantine patrician in the 
defence of Armenia. The allies were defeated ; ami ere long tho 
Moslems undertook tho subjugation of Khazaria (651). It was tho 
beginning of eighty years of ceaseless, obstinate, ineffectual warfare. 
Ten great invasions of Khazaria through the pass of Derbend are 
recorded, and many a retributive raid upon the Moslems ; but in 
the end their fanaticism and enormous superiority in numbers pre- 
vailed. The khakan and his chieftains were captured and compelled 
to ombraco Islam (737), and till the decay of the Mohammedan 
empire Khazaria with all the other countries of the Caucasus paid 
an annual tribute of children and of corn (737-801). Nevertheless, 
though ovorpowered in the end, the Khazars had protected the 
plains of Euroj>e from the Mohammedans, and made the Caucasus 
the limit of their conquests. 

In the interval botween the decline of the Mohammedan empire 
and the rise of Russia the Khazars readied the zenith of their 
power. The merchants of Byzantium, Armenia, and Baghdad met 
in the markets of Itil (whither since the raids of the Mohammedans 
the capital had been transferred from Semender), and traded for 
the wax, furs, leather, and honey that came down the Volga. So 
important was this traffic held at Constantinople that, when tho 
to the Don was endangered by the irruption of a fresh 


horde of Turks (the Petchenegs), the emperor Theophilus himself 
despatched the materials and the workmen to build for the Khazars 
a fortress impregnable to their forays (884). Famous as the one 
stone structure li iu that stoneless region, the ]>ost became known 
far and wide amongst the hordes of the steppe os Sar-kel or the 
White Abode. Merchants from every nation found protection, 
justice, and perfect Jjood fsith in the Khazar cities. The Jews, 
expelled from Constantinople! sought a home amongst them, de- 


veloped the Khazar trade, and contended with Mohammedans and 
Christians for the theological allegiance of the pagan people. The 
dynasty accepted Judaism ( circ . 740), but there wus equal tolerance 
for all, and each man was held amenable to the authorized code 
and to the official judges of the faith which he professed. At the 
Byzantine court the khakan was held in high honour. The 
emperor Justinian Rhinotmetus took refuge witn him during his 
exile and married his daughter, 702. Justinian’B rival Baraanes 
in turn sought an asylum m Khazaria, and in Leo IV. (775) the 
grandson of a Khazar sovereign ascended the Byzantine throne. 
Khazar troops were amongst the bodyguard of the imperial court ; 
they fought for Leo VI. against Simeon of Bulgaria (888); and the 
khakan was honoured in diplomatic intercourse with the seal of 
three solidi, which marked him as a potentate of the first rank, 
above even the pope and the Carlovingian monarehs. Indeed his 
dominion became an object of uneasiness to tho jealous statecraft of 
Byzantium, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus, writing for his son’s 
instruction in the government, carefully enumerates the Alans, the 
Petchenegs, the Uzcs, and the Bulgarians as the forces he must rely 
on to restrain it. 

It WR8. however, from a power that Constantine did not consider 
that the overthrow of the Khazars came. Long before, when a band 
of Slav prisoners was brought into the Khazar camp, a sago had 
prophesied — “ These men’s swords have two edges ; ours have but 
one. We conquer now ; but some day they will conquer us.” 
The arrival of the Varangians amidst the scattered Slavs (862) 
lmd now united them into a nation and launched them upon that 
career of conquest which within a hundred years carried the 
Russian arms to the Balkans and the Caucasus. The advance of 
the Petchenegs from the East gave the Russians their opportunity. 
Before the onset of those fierce invaders the precarious suzerainty 
of the khakan broke up. By calling in the Uzcs, the Khazars did 
indeed dislodge the Petchenegs from the position they had seized 
in the heart, of the kingdom between the Volga and the Don, hut 
only to drive them inwards to the Dnieper. The Hungarians, 
severed from their kindred and their ruleis, migrated to the Car- 
pathians, whilst Oleg, the Russ prince of Kieff, passed through the 
Slav tribes of the Dnieper basin with tlie cry “ Pny nothing to the 
Khazars ” (884). Tho kingdom dwindled rapidly to its ancient 
limits between tlie Caucasus, the Volga, und the Don, whilst the 
Russian traders of Novgorod and KielF supplanted the Khazars as 
tho carriers between Constantinople and tho north. Win n Ibn 
Fadlfui visited Khazaria forty years later, Itil was even yet a great 
city, with baths and market. -places and thirty mosques. But there 
was no domestic product nor manufacture ; the kingdom depended 
solely upon the now T precarious transit dues ; and the king or great 
khakan was a roifainiant hidden from the sight of men, tlie actual 
administration being in the hands of a major donius also called 
khakan. At the assault of Swiatoslav of Kieff the rotten fabric 
crumbled into dust. His troops were equully at home on land and 
water. Sarkel, Itil, and Scmcnder surrendered to him (965-969). 
He pushed his conquests to tho Caucasus, and established Russian 
colonies upon the Sea of Azolf. The principality of Tmoutorakan, 
founded by his grandson Mstisluv (988), repluced the kingdom of 
Khazaria, the last truce of which was extinguished by a joint expedi- 
tion of Russians and Byzantines (1016). The last, of the klmkans, 
George Tzula, was taken prisoner. A remnant of the nation took 
refuge in an island of tho Caspian (Siahcou}4); others retired to 
tho Caucasus ; part emigrated to the district of Kusakhi in Georgia, 
and appear for the lust time joining with Georgia in her successful 
effort to throw off the yoke of the Seljuk Turks (1089). But the 
namo is thought to survive in “ Kadzariu,” the Georgian title for 
Mingrelia, and in 4 ‘ Kadzaro,” the Turkish word for the Lazes. Till 
the 13th century tho Crimea was known to European travellers as 
“Guzaria” ; the 44 ramparts of the Khazars” are still distinguished 
in the Ukraine ; and tlie record of their dominion survives in the 
names of Kazarek, Kazaritshi, Kuzariuovod, Kozar-owka, Kozari, 
uud Kazan (Schafarik, ii. 65). 

Authorities.— Khatar \ The letter of King Joseph to R. Chasdal Ibn Shafrdt, 
first published by J. Aktlsh. Kol Mebosser, Constantinople, 1577, and often 
)• printed In edition* of Jehuda hid-l.ovv’s Kvxari. German translation* by 
Zeduer (Berlin, 1840) and Cassol, Magyar. Aiterth ., Beilin, 1848; Ftench by 
Ourmoly, Rev. Or. (1841). Comp. Harkavy, Russische Re me, iv. 69; Greets, 
Geschichte, v. 864; r:nd Carmoly, Jtineraires As la Terre Sainte , Brussel*. 1847. 
Anneniam Muse* of Chore ne ; comp. Saint-Martin, AMmoirn Historieue* et 
Geographique* sur t'Armenie . Purls, 1818. At'abic : The account of Ibn KadlAn 
(921) Is preserved by YAkdt, 11. 436 sg. See also Iftakbry (ed. deGncje, p. 220 * 9 .), 
Afis'ddp, chap, xvli. 406**9. of Sprunger's ttanslatlon ,fbn I/aukal fed, de Goeje, 
p. 279 tg.\ and ths histotlcs of ltn el Ath!*- and Taoary. Much of the Arable 
material hat b< on collected and translated by Fraenn, “ Veteres Memorise Cha- 
sarorum,” in A iem. de St Pet., 1822 ; Doin (fiom the Persian Tabary), A 44m. de 
St Prt., 1844; Dufrtfmcry, Jtsnm. As. t 1849. See alao I>'Oh>son 4 s Imaginary 
Young* <TAbul Cassim, based <>n these sources. By tan tine Historian* The 
relative passages are collected in Strlttcr’s Memorise Popvlonm, St Petersburg, 
1778. Russian : The C hr cm Me ascribed to Nestor. 

Modem*— Klaproth, “Mem. sur let Rhassrt," in Jostm. As., aer. 1, vol, III.; 
Id. Tableaux Hist, de t'Asie, Part*, 1828; Id., Tetbl. Hist, de Caucuses, 1827 ; 
memoirs on 'he Khazars by Harkavy and by Hoaorth {CongrH intern. 4m 
Oriental istes, It.); Latham, Russia? and Turk, pp. 209-17 ; Vivien St Martin, 
Etudes de 04og. Ancienne, Paris, 1860; Id., Recherches sur let populations dm 
Cauoase, 1847 : Id., M Sur les Khaxars, In Rouvelles Ann. det voyages, 186 ■ 
IV Oh won, Ptup'es dm Laucaee, Paris, 1828. <P L. G * 
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KHELAT, the capital of Baluchistan, aud the residence 
[>f the reigning khan, is situated, at an elevation of 6800 
feet above the sea, in 29° N. lat., and 66° 40' E. long., in 
* narrow valley, which is bounded to the east by the 
mountain ranges extending to the province of Cutch 
Gundava ; to the west is the Sha Mirdan, on the northern 
dope of which hill the town is built; to the south the 
valley is closed by low hills, while to the north it is of 
sufficient breadth to allow space for two or three small 
villages. Through the centre of this valley ruus a mountain 
torrent, which is generally dry, but after heavy rain pours 
iown a considerable body of water. The town is surrounded 
by a mud wall about 30 feet in height, which is pierced by 
three gateways. The houses are built of mud, and number 
from three to four huudred; the streets are narrow and 
tortuous; it possesses a tolerably well supplied bazaar. A 
tniri or citadel, having an imposing appearance, dominates 
the town, and contains within its walls the palace of the 
khan. It was in an upper room of this residence that 
Merab Khan, then ruler of Baluchistan, was killed during 
the storming of the town aud citadel by the British troops 
it the close of the first Afghau war in 1839. The suburbs 
>f Khelat are comparatively extensive, and contain from 
10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants, which number, however, 
luctuates according to the season, as well as with tlio 
>olitical events passing in the country. There are to bo 
bund both in the town and suburbs residents representing 
nany of the countries of Asia, viz., Hindus, Brahocs, 
L)eh wars, Babd, Afghans, Persians, and Baluchis. The 
Hindu community forms the principal trading cluss, a fair 
jroportion of which, however, includes the Babt$ tribe, 
vhile agriculture is almost entirely in the bauds of the 
Dehwar tribe. Tho town is well supplied with excellent 
vater, principally from a spring situated in the eastern side 
)f the valley ; this water is also used for irrigating the 
lumerous enclosed gardens studded about, in which are 
jrown most of the fruit trees to be found in European 
jlimatos, including the vine, apricot, apple, and mulberry ; 
/egetubies of all descriptions thrive to perfection. The 
dimate of Khelat is peculiarly dry and pure, nor is there 
leat during the summer months that can be called oppres- 
iive. The citadel, although offering an imposing appe Ar- 
nica, has in reality no military value, and could offer no 
'esistauce to the artillery in use at the present day. It 
s quite impossible to give an idea of the period of the 
building of Khelat, though there can be no doubt that it is of 
rery ancient origin, long prior to the Mohammedan era ; 
nut, as political events have now brought England into 
dose friendly relations with the Baluch state, we may look 
forward to the unravelling of many traditions which now 
mrround and obscure the history of Baluchistan and its 
capital. 

KHERI, a district of Oudh, India, lying between 
27° 44' and 28° 42' N. lat., aud 80° 4' 3lT and 81° 23' E. 
ong., bounded on the N. by the river Mohan, separating 
t from NepAl, E. by the Kauri&ia river, separating it from 
BharAich district, S. by SltApur district, and W. by 
3hAhjahAnpur district in the North-W >stern Provinces, 
vith an area of 2963 square miles. 

Kheri district consists of a series of fairly elevated 
plateaus, separated by rivers flowing from the north-west, 
iach of which is bordered by a belt of alluvial laud. The 
’ivers are, commencing from the east, the KauriAla, Suheli, 
Dah4 war, Ctauka, III, JamwAri, Kathna, Gumti, and 
lukheta. North of the Ul, the country is considered very 
unhealthy. This tract probably formed in ancient times 
he bed of a lake, through which flow two rivers, the 
StauriAla and Chauka, changing their courses constantly, 
io that the whole surface is seamed with deserted river 
>eda much below the level of the surrounding country. 
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The vegetation is very dense, and the stagnant waters are 
the cause of endemic fevers. The people reside in the 
neighbourhood of the low ground, as the soil is more 
fertile aud less expensive to cultivate than the forest- 
covered uplands. South of the Ul, the scene changes. 
Between every two rivers or tributaries stretches a plain, 
considerably less elevated than the tract to the north. 
There is very little slope in any of these plains for many 
miles, and marshes are formed, from which emerge the 
head-waters of mauy secondary streams, which in the rains 
become daugerous torrents, and frequently cause devastat- 
ing floods. Tho general drainage of tho country is from 
north-west to south-east. Several large lakes exist, some 
formed by tho ancient channels of tho northern rivers being 
fiuo sheets of water, from 10 to 20 feet deep and from 3 
to 4 miles long ; in places they are fringed with magnificent 
groves. In the south there are some other large natural 
lakes. The whole north of the district is covered with vast 
forests — occupying an area of 650 square miles, of which 
423 square miles are now Government reserves. Sdl occu- 
pies about two-thirds of the whole forest area. Kankar 
(nodular limestone) of good quality is met with, and salt- 
petre is manufactured in large quantities. The wild 
animals include tigers, leopards, black buck, spotted deer, 
hogdeer, and nihpii. 

At tho census of 1869 the i>opulution was returned at 746,850 
V males 408,887, fcnmlcs 842,518)— Hindus, 671,686; Mohammedans, 
74,807 ; Christians, 90; “othem,” *201. Allowing for iwcij t transfers, 
tho latest return (bused on tho above census) gives tho jMjpulation at 
789,288. All tho towns now existing uru of recent foundation, none 
dating earlier tlmuthe 10th eontun. Of their origin, one common 
tide is told. Tho Mitsui mull or llajput founder eume through tho 
woods and marshes, and seized upon the slight hills or hummock* 
upon which some Pi'vsi or Altir patriarch ruled over a few mud lmt*. 
The rightful owner fled deeper into the forest, and tho intruder 
built a block house or a brick fort to guard against his return. 
Only three towns in 1869 contained upwards of 5000 inhabitant*, 
namely, Kheri, Mulumidi, and Ool, with tin aggregate population of 
19,087. laikhimpur, the civil station, is the only municipality in 
tho district. The area under the chief agrirultmal product* is re- 
turned as follows: — rice, 160,81 1 acres ; wheat, 185,081 ; other food 
grains, 851,183; oil-seeds, 29,880; sugar-cam*, 41,005; cotton, 
6789; tobacco, 8265; vegetable*, 6644; fibres, 419 acres. Poppy 
and indigo are also cultivated. District manufactures are con- 
fined to weaving ami cotton printing for local requirements. Grain 
of all kinds is ox]w>rted, as also are turmeric, tobacco, timber, sugar, 
syrup, hides, bullocks, and yhl. Catechu is made to huge quan- 
tities throughout the north of tho district, from fhe khair tree 
{Acacia Catechu), the heart-wood of which is chopped out and boiled 
down by a caste called K hum's. K ha n klui# (And rupogon muricatum) y 
the roots of which are used for matting tatii screens, is exported in 
large quantities to Benares and Patna. Two great annual religion* 
trailing fairs are held at Gola Gokarannath — one in Junuary attended 
by about 50,000 jojopie, and tho other in February, lasting about 
fifteen days, at which 150,000 persons are said to assemble. This 
great fair is increasing rapidly in importance, goods to the valuo 
of about £15,000 being sold annually by trailers from all parts of 
India. The imports, which consist mainly of cotton, salt, country 
cloth, and English piece goods, considerably exceed the export* in 
value. The district revenue in 1870 amounted to £74,132, of which 
£62,471 was derived from the land-tax. In respect of education, 
Kheri i« the most backward district in Oudh. The mean annual 
temperature is about 79 ° Fahr. ; the mean rainfall during the eleven 
years ending 1874 was 47*8 inches. 

The present district only dates its history os an administrative 
unit from 1858. At the time of the mutiny of 1857 it w r as divided 
between the districts of Muhanrli asd Mallapur, and was not con- 
stituted u separate district till the reorganization of the province on 
the pacification of the country. 

KHEKSON, a government oi European Russia, on the 
borders of the Black Sea, and conterminous with Bess- 
arabia, Podolia, Kieff, Ekaterinoslaff, and Taurida. The 
area is estimated at 27,455 square miles. Especially in 
the south the general aspect of the country is that of an 
open steppe, and almost the whole government is destitute 
of forest The Dniester marks the western and the 
Dnieper the eastern boundary, and the Bug, the Ingul, 
and several minor streams traverse the intermediate 
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territory. Along the shore lie a number of extensive 
lagoons. Chalk, saltpetre, salt, sandstone, and a lime- 
stone conglomerate largely used for building are the 
principal minerals. Besides the ordinary cereals, maize, 
hemp, flax, tobacco, aud mustard are pretty commonly 
growu ; the fruit trees of general cultivation include the 
cherry, the plum, the peach, and the mulberry ; and 
gardening receives a large amount of attention. The 
agricultural condition of the government has been greatly 
improved by the presence of numerous German colonies. 
Cattle-breeding, horse-breeding, and sheep farming are 
pursued on a large scale. Some of the sheep farmers have 
as many as 30,000 or 40,000 merinos, and only a very 
small proportion of the 2,500,000 sheep in the govern- 
ment are of unimproved varieties. The value of the total 
industrial production has been estimated at upwards of 
£2, 500, 000, — the more important departments being the 
manuficture of wool, hemp, leather, and flour. The port* 
of Kherson, Otckakoff, Nikolaieff, and more especially 
Odessa are among the great outlets of Russian commerce ; 
aud Berislaff, Alexandria, Elizabethgrad, Voznesensk, 
Olviopul, and Tiraspol play an important part in the inland 
traffic. In 1871 the total population of the government 
was 1,061,892; and besides Great and Little Russians it 
comprised Roumanians, Servians, Poles, Greeks, Germans, 
Gipsies, while no fewer than 44,107 were returned as 
Unman Catholics, 48,902 as Protestants, 3183 as Arme- 
nians, and 128,312 as Jews. There are six administrative 
districts— Alexandriya, Ananieff, Elizabethgrad, Kherson, 
Odessa, and TiraspoL The towns with more than 5000 
inhabitants are Odessa (184,820 in 1873), Nikolaieff 
(82,800), Elizabethgrad (35,200), Tiraspol (16,700), 
Ananieff (16,000), Alexandriya (10,520), Novo-Georgievsk 
or Kruiloff (10,225), Voznesensk (9450), Berislaff (8080), 
Bobrinetz (7150), Gregoriopol, Dubosarui, Novo-Mirgorod, 
Olviopol, aud Otckakoff. 

Kherson, the chief town of the above government, is 
situated on the right bank of the Dnieper, about 19 miles 
from its mouth. Founded by Prince Potemkin in 1778 
as a naval station an.l seaport, it had become by 1786 a 
place of 10,000 inhibiting, and, although its progress wu 3 
checked by the rise of Odessa and the removal (in 1794) 
of the naval establishments to Nicolaieff, it has still a popu- 
lation of more thin 46,000. The Dumper at this point 
breaks up int > several arms, forming islands overgrown 
With reeds and bushes ; it is difficult to maintain a deep 
navigable channel, and vessels of burden must anchor at 
Stanislavskoe Solo, a good way down the stream. Of the 
traffic on the river the largest share is due to the timber 
trade, aud wool-dressing is the only extensive local in- 
dustry. Kherson is a substantial and regular town, the 
cathedral is interesting as the burial-place of Potemkin, aud 
near the church of the Assumption lie the remains of Job n 
Howard, the English philanthropist. The fortifications 
have fallen into decay. The uutne Khersou was given to 
the town from the supposition that the site had formerly 
Oden that of Chersonesus Heracieotica, the famous Greek 
pity founded by the Dorians of Heraclea. 

-KHIVA, an independent Uzbeg khanate of Turkestan, 
which occupies the fertile oasis stretching in a band of> 
Varying width along the left bank of the lower Oxus 
t#fcweeu Pitniak and the Sea of Aral. The inhabited dis- 
trtot, whiQh lies between 41° and 43° N. lat., and 59° and 
61 * 80 ' JL long., and practically forms the limits of the 
khanate, is about 200 miles in leugth and has an average 
breadth of 25 to 30 miles— an area therefore of some 5000 
to 6000 square miles. 

This tract of territory is but a meagre relic of the great 
kingdom which under the name of Chorasmia, Kharexm 
fKhwArism). or Ursrentch held the keys of the mightiest 


river in Central Asia, aud formed in consequence a precious 
jewel for rivalry among Eastern potentates from an early 
period of the world’s history. Great alterations, geogra- 
phicaliy and politically, have taken place since those times* 
The Oxus has changed its outlet, and no longer forms a 
water-way to the Caspian and ..thence to Europe. A great 
European power has arisen which has made gradual but 
important encroachments in Asia, and between this power 
on the north and the independent Turcoman tribes on the 
south the authority of the khan of Khiva has been dwarfed 
and circumscribed within the narrow limits above indicated. 

From the establishment of the Russians on the lower 
Jaxartes in 1847 dates the decline iu power of the khan of 
Khiva. Prior to that year the khan claimed sovereignty 
from the Caspian on the west to the confines of Khokand 
and Bokhara on the east, and from the northern margin of 
the Ust Urt and the Jaxartes ou the north to the mountain 
range forming the Persian frontier on the south, including 
Merv. Within these limits his authority was recogui 2 ed, 
although towards the extremities this was merely nominul. 
Since that year the Russians have anuexed the country 
between the lower Jaxartes and Oxus, established the large 
trans-Caspian military district on the east shore of the 
Caspian, and conquered the Aklial Tekke country, thereby 
hemming in the Khivans on all sides. The Russians have, 
moreover, by imposing a large indemnity (two millions of 
roubles) for the campaign oi 1873, so crippled the finances 
of the state that the khuu, though nominally independent, 
is m reality a vassal and in a state of complete subjection 
to his more powerful neighbours. A Russian military force 
now watches the khanate from Forts Petro-Alexandrovsk 
and Nukus on the right bank of the Oxus, the former fort 
being within 35 miles of the capital. 

History . — It would be impossible to trace here, even in 
the briefest manner, the changes through which Kharezm 
lias passed, under the successive waves of migration and 
conquest which have swept ucrosa the country in ancient 
and historic times. The present insignificance and the 
eventual disappearance of the khanate from the map of 
Turkestan in the near future being intimately connected 
with the extension eastward of Russia, it will be more 
profitable to trace its history after its first connexion with 
that power. 

Russia commenced her relations with Khiva in the 17th 
century, The warlike Cossacks of the Vaik during their 
! raids across the Caspian learnt of the existence of the rich 
1 territory of Khiva, aud made an expedition to the chief 
1 town, Urgentch, at a time when the khan aud his troops 
! were absent They earned off a large number of women 
and a rich booty, but were overtaken on tbeir road home 
by the Khivuns and killed to a man. Two subsequent 
expeditious under Atamans Nechai and Shemai proved 
equally disastrous to the Cossacks. These three expedi- 
tions were simply the raids of freebooters. In 17 1 7, •how- 
ever, Peter the Great, having heard of the presence of 
auriferous sand in the bed of the Oxus, and desiring also 
to “open mercantile relations with India through Turan ” 
and to release, from slavery some Russian subjects, sent a 
properly equipped military force to Khiva The com* 
mand of the expedition, which consisted of 3300 men and 
six guns, with three months’ provisions, was entrusted to 
; Prince Bekovitch Tcherkassky. Affcef establishing aiorti- 
. fied base of operations on the east shore of the Caspian, 
Bekovitch collected his forces at the mouth of the Ural 
and thence marched across the Ust Urfc into Khiva* 
territory. When with*n 100 miles of the capital he was 
encountered by the forces of the khan. The battle lasted 
! three days, an{l ended in victory for the Russian arms. The 
Khivans, however* induced the victors to break up their 
force into small detachments in order to facilitate supply* 
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MUi then treacherously annihilated them in detail. This 
diaaator did not prevent the Russians from sending embassies 
from time to, time to the khan, but the representations 
of the envoys did not induce him to desist from enslaving 
Russian subjects or even to free those already in bondage. 
The Persian campaign which subsequently followed, the 
designs in other parts of Central Asia, and the constant 
embroilment of Russia in European wars caused Kliivan 
affair* to recede temporarily to the background, and it was 
not until the third decade of the 19th century that the 
attention of the Muscovite Government was again directed 
to the khanate. In 1839 a force under General Perovsky, 
consisting of three and a half battalions, three Cossack 
regiments, and twenty-two guns, in all 4500 men, with a 
large train of camels, moved from Orenburg across the Ust 
Urt to the Khivan frontiers, in order to occupy the khanate, 
liberate the captives, aud open the way for trade. This 
expedition likewise terminated in disaster. The inaccessi- 
bility of Khiva was once more her safeguard, Before the 
force reached half-way towards its destination it was forced 
to return, in consequence of the severity of the weather 
and the loss of life among the men and animals. These 
expeditions had convinced the Russians that for the effec- 
tive control of the relations of Khiva a nearer position must 
be sought. In 1847 they founded the Ruiiu fort at the 
mouth of the Jaxartes. As this advance deprived the 
Khivans not only of territory, but of a large number of 
tax-paying Kirghiz, while the establishment of a fort gave 
the Russians a base for further operations, a collision 
became sooner or later inevitable. For the next few yeurs, 
however, the attention of the Russians was taken up with 
Khokand, their operations on that side culminating in the 
capture of Tashkend in 1865. Free in this quarter, they 
directed their thoughts once more to Khiva. In 1869 
Krasnovodsk on the east shore of the Caspian was founded, 
and in 1871-72 the country leading t) Khiva from dif- 
erent parts of Russian Turkestan was thoroughly explored 
and surveyed. In 1873 an expedition to Khiva was care- 
fully organized on a large scale. Jhe forces placed at 
the disposal, of General v. Kaufmanu started from three 
different bases of operation — Krasnovodsk, Orenburg, and 
Tashkend. The whole force consisted of more than 10,000 
men. Khiva was occupied by the Russians almost without 
opposition. All the territory (35,700 square miles, and 
110,000 souls) on the right bank of the Oxus was annexed 
to Russia and formed into the Amu Dariasub-district, while 
a heavy war indemuity was imposed upon the khanate. 
The- difficult position financially in which the khan is 
thereby placed has more than once impelled him to beg 
the Russians to take the country under their administra- 
tion. Russia, however, prefers the present arrangement of 
maintaining Khiva semi-inde|>endent instead of in complete 
subjection, for, not only does the collection of the indemnity 
fall tfpon the Khivau authorities, but the country shields 
the Russian possessions on the Oxu* from the attacks of 
the Turcomans, which if made must first come in contact 
with the intervening territory of Khiva. 

Topography . — The Khivan oasis is indebted for its fertil- 
ity to the waters of the Oxus, which by means of irrigating 
canals and ditches penetrate into what was at one time 
barren steppe. Where this water reaches the land teams 
with life ; where if ends all is death and a waste. The 
area of sandy desert reclaimed by the Oxus is estimated 
by the late Major Wood, Madras Engineers, at 1 \ millions 
of acres. The soil of the khanate is a tenacious clay of a 
red and grey colour, more or less impregnated with sand, 
-H&e detritus brought down by the river. Black earth is 
mhAm jmn ; but earth strongly impregnated with salt is 
frequently found. The oasis is generally level, except 
loan unimp or ta nt heights and sand-hills. 
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That part of the Oxus which waters the khanate has at 
Pitniak a north-west direction, aqd flows within a single 
bed. Below Kipchuk it bonds sharply to tiie west, and, 
after describing part of a semicircle to Hodjeili and giving 
off the L&udan, which with the Usboi forms the ancient 
course of the Oxus, resumes its north-west courts to Kun- 
grad. There it takes a north direction, dividing into (wo, 
branches, the Taldyk and Ulkun, the latter the principal 
arm, and ultimately disembogues by many channels into 
the Sea of Aral. The banks of the river are generally low, 
and in midsummer do not stand more than 6 to 20 feet 
above the level of the water. The river is iu flood three 
or four times a year, the chief periods being in April and 
May, when it overflows its banks and does much damage 
to the canal dams. The average velocity is about 3 miles 
an hour, but at times of iuundation the current becomes 
much more rapid. The breadth of the rivor at ordinary 
times varies from ^ to § mile, but increases to 3 or more 
miles at inundations. There arc no obstacles to navigation 
in the shape of rapids, but the shifting of the sand banks 
acts as an impediment. The water of the Oxus is whole- 
some, although of a yellowish-brown colour, which is due 
to particles in suspension. These particles are gritty, and 
unlike the mud of the Nilo do not fertilize the ground. 
The deposit from the wuter when dried is used by the 
Kliivuns to form their dams. In consequence of the large 
body of matter brought down, the irrigating canals require 
constant clearing. These canals vary from 20 to 150 feet 
in breadth, aud from 10 to 20 feet in depth, and are some* 
times as much as 80 miles long. They have & current of 
about 2 miles an hour, and are mostly navigable by boats. 
The direction of the canals is west and north-west, from 
which it may be concluded that the left buuk of the river 
has a natural slope towards the Caspian. By actual measure- 
ment it has been found that the fall of the ancient bed is 
400 feet from the point near Kipchuk where it bad its 
origin to Bulkhau Bay iu the Caspian, — a distance of 500 
miles. 

From the statement of Al ulghazi Klmu aud other proofs 
there can be little doubt that two hundred and fifty years 
ago the Oxus flowed iuto the Caspian through the Usboi, 
which was connected with the present channel by at any 
rate three arms — Daudan, Dary&lik, and Lauzan or Laudan. 
The alteration in the course of the river was probably due 
to the gradual elevation of the land where the old bed 
passed, from which naturally resulted a diminution in the 
velocity of the stream, and at the same time a silting of 
the chunneL From this cause the waters of the Oxus found 
for themselves another outlet. Whether the Russians will 
be able to carry out their scheme of forcing the Oxus to 
resume its old course to the Caspian it would be premature 
to offer an opinion, but the surveys at present are not 
favourable. The advantages to Russia would be great, as 
she would have a continuous waterway from the Volga to 
Afghanistan. 

The khanate has numerous lakes, es^cially towards the 
Aral, connected together by afflueuts and caualx. They 
are usually covered with reeds. Lake Aibugir, once a large 
inlet of the Aral, is now dry. 

The means of communication in the khanate is by road 
and by water. The roads are usually narrow, but some 
are as much as 70 feet wide. In spring and autumn, at the 
time of inundations, they are iu bad order. Internal trade 
is carried on by cumels aud by carts. 

Government . — The government is an absolute despotism, 
and, sutyect to a certain moral control exercised by the 
proximity of the Russians, is eutirely in the bauds of the 
khan. The chief secular officials are (1) the kvshrbeyi or 
vizier, prime minister ; (2) mekter % chancellor of the cxr 
chequer; (3) inakh, four in number, local governors.; (4) 
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meteh-mehrem and batchman , controller and collector of 
customs respectively ; (5) biy f the khan’s supporter in 
* bitfcle ; (6) minbashi , yuzbaehi , and onbashi , belonging to 
the military class, now fast disappearing. The ulema or 
priests, of whom the nakib is the chief, are subdivided as 
follows: — (1) had kelan and kazi f judicial functionaries; 
(2) alem f chief of the five muftis ; (3) reis , mufti , and 
akhond. The acknowledged religion is the Suni form of 
Mohammed mism. Justice is administered in the mosques 
and iu the private dwellings of the cadis and muftis, but 
every Khivan subject has tho right to prefer ilia complaint 
before the governor or even before the khan. 

Revenue. — The khan’s revenue is derived from (l) the 
land-tax, paid in coin by all sedeutary Khivan subjects, and 
in cattle (2£ per cent.) by nomads ; (2) a customs due on 
all incoming and outgoing caravans, and on the sale of 
cattle — per cent, ad valorem ; (3) the rent of crown 
lands. The revenue of certain districts is set aside for the 
support of the relatives of the reigning khan, and of tho 
rest the greater part is exhausted in paying the large indem- 
nity imposed by tho Russians after the cumpuign of 1873. 

Population, — The inhabitants are partly sedentary and 
partly nomad. They include Uzbegs, Karakalpaks, Turco- 
mans, 8arts, Kizilbashes, and Arabs— the first three of 
Mongol origin, the rest of Aryan descent. Tho Uzbegs 
come from a Turk stock, and constitute the dominant class. 
Some few live in towns, but the bulk reside on their farms, 
where they occupy themselves in agriculture, gardening, 
silk cultivation, and fishing. Very lew engage in trade. 
They are divided into tribes. The Karakalpaks, or “black - 
hfits,” are supposed to be a clau of Uzbegs. They inhabit 
the lower part of the Ox us, and are mostly stock-breeders ; 
thoy are divided into tribes, and are nearly all nomadic. 
The Turcomans are of similar origin to the Uzbegs, and 
are divided into tribes, of which tho chief are the Yomud, 
Karudashli, Gokleu, Ersari, Chaudor, and Imrali. They 
are all engaged in breeding horses and stock and in agri- 
culture. Home are sedentary, while others migrate to the 
steppe iu summer. The Sarts or Tajiks, who were probably 
the original inhabitants of the country, live chiefly iu the 
large towns and are engaged in trade or in handicrafts, 
some in agriculture and silk cultivation. The Kizilbaahes 
are liberated Persian slaves, and are distributed over the 
khanate, but more particularly inhabit the Tashauz district. 
Of the Semitic race we fiud Arabs iu small numbers at 
Sliavat. They form the living monuments of the Arab 
conquest. 

Owing to the absence of any census it is impossible to 
give more than a very rough estimate of the population of 
the Khivan oasis. Major Wood, a competent observer, 
estimated it in 1875 at 300,000 souls, of whom two- thirds 
are Uzbogs and Tajiks. Liberated Persians apd other 
slaves make up 50,000, while the remainder is composed 
of sedentary Turcomans who occupy cultivated lands or 
who noundize about the western borders of the khanate. 

There is no marked division of the people into castes ur 
classes. A Khivan may bo a merchant, an agriculturist, 
or craftsman as he pleases ; he may possess land or other 
peal property, but for this privilege he must fulfil his obli- 
gation to the state, pay taxes, and furnish labourers for 
digging or repairing canals, upon which the life of the oasis 
may be said to depend. Only the military class, the priest- 
hood, and the khodjas are exempt from the payment of 
taxes. The khodjas consider themselves descendants of the 
prophet ; they pay no taxes and render no military service, 
nor do they furnish canal labour. They are derived from 
the same stock as the khodjas of Turkestan, and according 
to tradition came to Khiva six hundred years ago. Agri- 
culture, trade, and handicrafts constitute their chief em- 
ployment. 


Towns * — Khivan towns are nothing more than agglo- 
merations of houses without plan or regularity ; the streets 
are so crooked and narrow that two carts can only pass 
with difficulty or not at alL The towns are usually sur- 
rounded by a defensive wall, iu a more or less dilapidated 
state ; sometimes there is also a wet ditch. Outside 
the walls stretches an extensive suburb. Each town con- 
tains usually a bazaar, a caravanserai, and one or more 
medresses (ecclesiastical colleges) and mosqueB. The popu- 
lation consists of government officials, shopkeepers, me- 
chanics, and a very few agriculturists. There are no villages 
as we understand the term, — only farmsteads dotted at 
intervals along the banks of the canals. The security against 
Turcoman raids which is given to the townspeople by the 
wall and ditch is replaced in the case of the farming class 
by small round guard-houses (karaclii-khane) constructed 
along the same canals where the farmsteads are placed. 

The chief towns are Khiva (the present capital and 
residence of the khan) ; KhazaraBp, spoken of by the Arab 
geographers as a strong place in the 10th ceutury, a reputa- 
tion it still maintains ; New Urgentch, the chief trading 
town ; Tashauz, another strong place ; Gurlen, Hazavat, 
llalli, Kipcliak, Khanka, Hodjeili, Kungrtyl, Pitnial:, Kunia 
Urgentch (onco the capital,. but destroyed first by Jenghiz 
Khan, and afterwards by Timur), and Kiat, which up to 
the 10th century was the capital of Kharezm, but is now a 
place of little importance. 

Climate . — Tho climate is quite continental, but is healthy, 
and the people are long-lived. The prevailing ailments are 
small-pox, inflammation of tho eyes, and ague. Cholera is 
a rare visitant. Winter begins in November and lusts until 
February. At this season the thermometer sometimes falls 
to 20° Fakr., and the Oxus freezes to a depth of 6 to 12 
inches. At the end of March the vine, pomegranate, and 
fig commence to bud, and in the first days of April are 
covered with green. Wheat harvesting commences early 
in July ; about this time apricots and plums ripen. Leaves 
begin to grow yellow' and fall in the first half of November. 
The west wind is distinguished by its violence, but it only 
rages in Bp ring. At this season the north wind also blows 
strongly. When the wind is in these quarters dews are 
abundant. Severe storms and earthquakes are of rare oc- 
currence ; and, generally speaking, there is little rain, snow, 
or lmil. 

Products. — The chief agricultural products are wheat, 
jugara, rice, sesamum, millet, chigin (a variety of millet), 
barley, mash (a pulse), linseed, cotton, hemp, lucerne, to- 
bacco, poppy, and madder. The gardens furnish the melon, 
cucumber, pumpkin, capsicum, garlic, onion, beet, radish, 
carrot, turnip, potato, and cabbage. Of fruits the mul- 
berry, apple, pear, cherry, plum, date, peach, pomegranate, 
and graj>e are in abundance. Of trees we find in small 
quantities the poplar, black poplar, plane, elm, willow, 
karaman (a sort of elm), and narvan (a species of 6ak). 
Soksaul (II Uoxy Ion ammodendron) is found in quantities, 
and furnishes excellent fuel. Shrubs of various kinds are 
indigenous, and the reed grass, in the absence of meadow - 
land, affords good fodder for cattle. 

Khiva furnishes no metals, but sulphur and salt are 
present in sufficient quantities to satisfy home demands. 

The domestic quadrupeds are camels, horses, asses, 
horned cattle, sheep, and goats. Of* wild animals are 
found the hog, giraffe, panther, jackal, fox, wolf, and hare. 
The feathered tribe is represented by the wild goose, swan, 
crane, pelican, duck, moorhen, bustard, pheasant, quail, 
snipe, partridge, magpie, crow, sparrow, nightingale (in 
large numbers), and lark, besides domestic fowls and 
pigeons The fish include sturgeon, sterlet, bream, pike, 
carp, and sandre. 

Trade and Industry. — The trade of Khiva, in the Middle 
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Ages very considerable, has in the present day declined to 
insignificant proportions. At the epoch when Arab trade 
flourished, and in the time of Jenghix Khan, Khorezm 
possessed important trade routes. Along these routes were 
dug deep stone-lined wells, and they were moreover dotted 
atintervals with caravanserais ; so that, in the words of a 
historian of the 14th century, the traveller from Khiva to 
the Crimea need make no provision for liis journey, for all 
that was needful could be procured from caravanserais on 
the way. In this latter half of the 19th century the trade 
is unimportant, and even the ruins of the caravanserais and 
wells are to be detected with difficulty. The merchants of 
New Urgentch, it is true, take their wares as far as the 
great Russian fair of Nijni-Novgorod on the west, to Bok- 
hara on the east, and to Persia on the south, but the cara- 
vans are small and money is scarce. The chief articles of 
trade are horned cattle, camels, horses, sheep, cereals, 
khalats, silk and cotton cloth, clothing, gunpowder, arms, 
agricultural implements, two- wheeled carts, saddlery, har- 
ness, boats, wood, potash, salt, ike. These wares are some- 
times bartered, sometimes sold for money. Dried fish is 
also an article of export for the Bokhara market The 
cotton is of excellent quality, and the silk of Khazarasp is 
renowned in Central Asia. 

Of manufactures there are none in the true sense of 
the word. The Khivans weave in their hand-looms cotton 
and silk cloth sufficient to satisfy their home necessities. 
In handicraft they are specially clever as armourers, smiths, 
and founders. The fuel used is saksauL 

Currency. — 1 The money of the country is the gold tilla, 
the silver tenghe, and the copper pul. The tilla is worth 
28 to 35 tenghe, or from sixteen shillings to a pound, ac- 
cording to the exchange ; while the tenghe, value about 
sevenpence, is equivalent to about 35 to 50 puls. Russian, 
Persian, and Bokharian money are also in circulation. 

Khiva, a fortified city, capital of the khanate of the 
same name, situated between two canals derived from the 
Oxus, and in the midst of green fields, orchards, and high 
poplars. It lies in 41° 22' 30" N. lat. and 60° 25' E. 
long., about 400 miles east of Krasnovodsk on the Caspian, 
350 miles north of Meshhed in Persia, and 700 miles 
north-north-west of Kandahar. The city is girt with two 
mud walls. The inner wall, which surrounds the main 
town, is built on a low eminence, and forms a tolerably 
regular parallelogram with four towers at the angles. This 
wall is about 24 feet high, and has a perimeter of some 
2500 yards. Three gates lead into the inner town. The 
outer wall, 10 feet high, was built in 1842 to enclose a 
former suburb, and has an irregular perimeter of 7200 
yards. Twelve gates pierce this outer wall. In the main 
or inner town are two palaces of mean apj>earance, seven- 
teen moBques, twenty-two educational seminaries, a cara- 
vanserai, a covered bazaar of some one hundred and twenty 
shops; and two hundred and sixty other shops distributed 
over the place. The principal mosques are those erected in 
honour of the saints Pol van Ata and Seid BaL (f. c. h. c.) 

KHOI, a town and district in the province of Azerbijan, 
Persia, towards the extreme north-west frontier, between 
Lake Urumiyah and the river Aras. The town lies in 38° 
37' N. lat, 45° 15' E. long., 77 miles north-west of Tabriz 
on the great trade route between the Euxine and Persia, 
and on the Kotura, # a tributary of the Aras, crossed here 
by a seven-arched bridge. The fortification « which are 
in a ruinous state, consist of an outer line of bastions, 
redans, glacis, ditch and covered way, and an inner high 
wall flanked with towers, the intervening space being 
occupied with gardens and mud hovels. But the central 
part forms one of the best laid out towns in Persia, cool 
streakusand lines of willows running along its broad regular 
atm ta. Bore are a few good buildings, including the 
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governor’s palace, several mosques, a large brick baaar 
second only to those of Shiraz, and a fine caravanserai 
There is a large transit trade, and considerable local traffic 
across the Turkish border. Ophthalmia is very prevalent, 
about 10 per cent, of the inhabitants suffering from 
inflammation of the eyes. The chief manufactures are 
copper wares and worsted socks. Here the Turks under 
Selim I. gained a great victory over" the Persians in 1514, 
but with such heavy losses to themselves that the battle 
was long after known as the “day of doom.” In Septem- 
ber 1881 Khoi was visited by a series of violent earth- 
quakes, the seismic wavos running north-west and south- 
east in the direction of the main mountaiu ranges. The 
population numbers about 30,000, including many Ar- 
menians, who occupy a separate quarter. The district 
consists of an elevated plateau 60 miles by 10 to 15, highly 
cultivated by a skilful system of drainage and irrigation, 
producing a series of fertile oases laid out in meadows, 
gardens, and tillage, and yielding rich crops of wheat and 
barley, besides apples, pears, cherries, walnuts, chestnuts, 
and unrivalled mulberries. 

KHOJEND, or Hodjent, chief town of the Khojend 
and Jizak district in the province of Sir Daria, in Russian 
Turkestan, is situated on the left bank of the Sir Daria or 
Jaxartes 96 miles south east from Toshkend, and on the 
direct road from Bokhara to Khokand. The Russian 
quarter lies between the river and the native town. Near 
the river is the old citadel, built on the top of an artificial 
square mound, about 100 feet high, which Mr Schuyler 
suspected to be a mere hollow wooden frumework, only 
half filled in with earth. The bazaar of Khojend is very 
large in proportion to the size of the town. There is a 
wooden bridge over the Jaxartos, whose banks at this 
point are so high as to make the river useless to the town 
in the absence of pumping gear ; so that when the little 
stream Khoja Bakargan dries up in summer, there is much 
suffering from waut of water. The great heat intensifies 
the distress. There is now no very great trade in Khojend. 
Formerly the entire commerce between the khanates of 
Bokhara and Khokand passed through it, but since the 
Russian occupation much of that has been diverted. Silk 
worms are reared, and silk goods are manufactured in the 
tow a A coarse sort of ware is made in imitation of the 
Chinese porcelain. Lignite is carried to Tashkend from 
the neighbourhood of Khojend. The surrounding district 
is tolerably well cultivated ; immediately about the town 
the ground is taken up with cotton plantations and vine- 
yards. The majority of the inhabitants are Tajiks. They 
are sociable and pleasure-loving, and the whole air of the 
town is agreeable. The population for 1873 is put down 
by Mr Schuyler at 30,000. 

Khojend >ja» alwsya been a bone of contention between Khokand 
and Bukhara ; and, although belonging from very ancient times to 
the former, it has often been seized by the latter. When the ameer 
of Bokhara assisted Khudaycr Khan to regain his throne in 1864 , 
ho kept jKissession of Khojend. In 1806 it wus stormed by the 
Russians ; and during the war with Khokand in 1875 it played an 
important part. 

KHOKAND, a city of Turkestan, was, previous to the 
Russian conquest, the capital of an independent khan, but, 
owing mainly to the fact that those who reside in it are 
subject to goitre, it has not been made the administrative 
centre of the Russian province (Febohana, q.v.). The town 
is situated on the skirts of the Kashgar Devan ridge, which 
separates Kashgar from Ferghana, and it is traversed by 
three mountain gullies which send their scanty waters to 
the Jaxartes. Dating only from the reign of Saur Khan, 
about the early part of the 18th century, Khokand has 
within the 10 miles circuit of its mud walls a greater 
amount of space to spare than is to be found in any other 
city of Central Asia; some of the market-places are of 
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great extent, and the bazaar is built on a more handsome 
scale than that even of Tashkent). The palace erected by 
r the last khan is after the style of the palace at Samarkand, 
and rivals it in the rich colouring of its enamels and the 
general effect of its relief. The audience chamber now 
serves as a Russian church and the women's apartments 
are occupied by the Russian governor of the fortress. The 
mosques, according to native exaggeration, number 600, 
and there are fifteen colleges. The gardens, especially those 
of the palace, are conspicuous for their rich foliage. Silk 
weaviug and papermaking are the chief industries. Coins 
bearing the inscription “ Khokand the Charming," and 
known as khokands,* have a wide currency. Population 
about 75,000. 

•See Schuyler's Turkistav , 1876 ; Khoroehkiu’s narrative trans- 
lated in Jtecueil d'ithtiruriAa st de voyages dans VAsie Centrals, 
Paris, 1878 ; Ujfalvy, “ L’Asie Central©, in Tour du Monde, 18b0. 

KHONSAR, a town in the province of Irak-Ac(jemi, 
Persia, 92 miles north-west of Ispahan on the Hamadan 
route, in a gorge of the hills, which here approach so close 
that all the intervening space is occupied by the houses 
and their garden plots. The town straggles some 6 miles 
along the gorge, with a mean breadth of scarcely half a 
mile. There is good water from the hills, and a great 
profusion of fruits, the apples yielding a kind of cider, 
which does not keep. The climate is cool in summer but 
excessively cold in winter. Population 2500 families, or 
about 12,500 souls. 

KHORAMABAD, a town and fortress of Persia, capital 
of the province of Luristan, in 33° 32' N. lat., 47° 43' E. 
long., 138 miles west-north-west of Ispahan, 117 south-east 
of Kirmkush&h&n. The fort is perched on an isolated steep 
rock in the middle of a difficult pass, and is 1000 yards in 
circuit The modern town lies at the south-west foot of 
the fort in a narrow valley watered by the broad but 
•hallow and rapid river Kashgan. A rich plain stretching 
thence southwards yields abundance of supplies. Pppula- 
tion about 6000. 

KHORASAN, /.<?., “ land of the sun," k geographical 
term originally applied to the eastern quarter of the four, 
named from the cardinal poiuU, iufco whifth the ancient 
monarchy of the Sassaninns was divided. 1 After the 
Arabic couqueats the name was retained both as the desig- 
nation of a definite province and in a looser sense. Under 
the uew Persian empire the expression has gradually be- 
come restricted to the north-eastern portion of Persia 
proper, of which it now forms the largest province. The 
boundaries of this vast region have scarcely anywhere 
been accurately determined, and have constantly fluctuated, 
especially towards the north and east. Speaking generally, 
however, the province is conterminous on the east with 
Afghanistan and Sistau, uorth with Astrabad and the re- 
re Gently organized Russian trans-Caspian territory, north- 
east with the Turkoman country, west with Mazandaran 
and Irak-Adjerni, south with Farsistan and Kirrnan. It 
lies mainly within 33° 30-38° 30' N. lat. and f)3 0 -61° E. 
long,, extending 500 miles north-west and south-east and 
300 north and south, with total area of about 150,000 
square miles, and a population estimated at from 800,000 
to over 1,000,000. 

The surface in the north, south-west, and partly in the 
east is distinctly mountainous to a far greater extent than 
is commonly supposed. The ranges generally run in two 
or more parallel ridges, enclosing extensive longitudinal 
yalleys, and running in the normal direction from north- 
west to south-east. The whole of the north is occupied by 
an extensive highland system forming a continuation of the 
Hindji Kush and Paropamisus, and stretching from the 


1 £§• ttldeke’s translation of Tabari* p, 155. , 
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Herat valley between the .Iranian plateau and the Turheetrin 
depression north-west to the south-east comer of the 
Caspian. This system, for which there is no general name, 
but which is now sometimes spoken of collectively aa the 
Kuren-Dagh or Kopet-Dagh, from its chief sections, forms 
in the east three ranges, the Hazar-Masjid, Binalud-Kiih, 
and Jagatai, enclosing the Meshhed-Kuchan valley and the 
Jagatai plain. The former is watered by the Kashaf-rud, 
or river of Meshhed, flowing east to the Hari-rud, their 
junction forming the Tejend, which sweeps round the 
Daman-i-Koh, or northern skirt of the outer range in the 
direction of the Caspian or Usboi (old bed of the Oxns), 
but now losing itself ifl the desert long before reaching 
them. The Jagatai plain is watered by the Kal-Murn river 
formed by the junction of the Kara-su and several other 
head streams, and flowing south-west to the Great Salt 
Desert. In the west the northern highlands also develop 
three branches, the Kuren-Dagh stretching through the 
Great and Little Balkans to the Caspian at Krasnovodsk 
Bay, the Ala-Dagh forming a continuation of the Binalud- 
Kuh and the Astrabad mountains merging south-westwards 
in the Elbarz system. The Kuren and Ala Daghs enclose 
the valley of the Atrek, which flows mainly west to the 
Caspian at Hasan Kuli bay. The western offshoots of the 
Ala Dagh and the Astrabad mountains enclose in the same 
way the valley of the Gurgan, which also flows westwards 
to the south-east corner of the Caspian. The outer range 
has probably a mean altitude of 8000 feet, the highest 
known summits being the Hazar-Masjid (10,500 feet) and 
the Kara-Dagh (980 J) ; it is crossed by the Maidan-Kuni 
and Allaho-Akhbar (4200 feet) passes leading from Kuchan 
north to the Daragez district. The central range seems to 
be still higher, culminating with the Shah Jahan Kuh 
(11,000 feet), the Kuh Ala Dagh (12,300), and Kuh 
Khorkhud (1 2, £00). The southern ridges, although 
generally much lower, have the highest point of the whole 
system in the Shah-Kuh (13,000 feet) at the junction of 
the Astrabad and Elburz ranges. 

Another system runs diagonally right across the province 
from Yezd in the south-west to the Hari-rud valley in the 
north-east, throwing off the Kuh Shorab, Kuh Skutari 
(10,000 feet), and Kuh Nastanji (8000 feet) in the Tabbas 
district. Towards Sistan the country is also very moun- 
tainous, with several nearly parallel ridges stretching from 
near Ttin south-east to the Hamun lake or swamp. 

Beyond the Atrek and others watering the northern 
valleys there are scarcely any rivers, and most of these 
are brackish and intermittent, losing themselves in the 
Dasht-i*Kavlr or -Great Salt Desert, which occupies the 
central and western parts of the province, and which is 
separated by the diagonal range from the more sandy and 
drier desert of Lut in the south. The true character <rf 
the kavlr, which forms the distinctive feature of east 
Persia, has scarcely yet been determined* some regarding 
it as the bed of a dried-up sea, others as developed by the 
saline Btreams draining to it from the surrounding highlands. 
Collecting in the central depressions, which have a mean 
elevation of scarcely more than 500 feet above the Caspian, 
the water of these streams is supposed to form a saline, 
efflorescence with a thin whitish crust beneath which the* 
moisture is retained for a considerable time, thus producing 
those dangerous and slimy quagmireS which in winter are 
covered with brine, in summer with a thick incrustation^ of 
salt. “The waters of all springs and rivers contain salts 
in minute quantities, but the rivers of Persia are often so 
salt as to bo undrinkable. The salts brought down by the 
rivers are deposited in the marsh, which thus gets saK*r 
year by year. It dries up during the fierce summer heats, 
to become a marsh again when the winter floods ocour. 
This proeem is repeated for ages, and in the course of time 
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the whole soil over which the marsh extends becomes 
encrusted with salt ” 1 * * 

The surface of Khorasan thus consists mainly of high- 
lands) saline swampy deserts, and fertile well-watered 
upland valleys. Of the last, occurring mainly in the 
north, the chief are the longitudiual valley stretching from 
near the Herat frontier through Meshbed, Kucban, and 
Stiirvan to Bunjurd, and the Daragez district, which lies 
on the northern skirt of the outer range projecting into the 
Akhal Tekke domain, now Russian territory. These fertile 
tracts produce rice and other cereals, some cotton, tobacco, 
saffron, and especially melous and other fruits in great 
profusion, 45 lb of splendid grapes being sold in Daragez 
for ninepence. Other products are manna, gums, and great 
quantities of asafoetida, which is not used by the natives 
but exported to India. The chief manufactures are the 
famous Khorasan sabres, firearms, stoneware, armour, fine 
carpets and rugs, velvets, woollens, cottons, and sheepskin 
pelisses. 

The population is far from homogeneous, consisting of 
Iranians (Tajiks, Kurds, and Baluchis), Mongols, Tatars, 
and Arabs, as under : — 


Race*. 


I 


District. 


Tajiks (Persians). 


Towns anti 
| agricultural 
| districts. 

N. frontier. 

East frontier. 
South and K. 

frontiers. 
Herat frontier.] 

North and W. 
S.&W. mainly. 


Kurds 

Baluchis 

( Taemuri 

Mongols. < Aimaks, 

( Huzarahs. 
t Turkomans, i 
Tatars... } Afshars, 


Arabs. 


Population. 

Speech. 

400,000 

Persian. 

250,000 

10,000 

250,000 

) Persian 
( mostly. 
Baluchi. 

| Persian. 

50,000 

100,000 

i Turki ami 
( Persiun. 

100,000 

Persian. 8 

1,160,000 



KHOTAN, a city and district of eastern Turkestan, 
lying between the northern slopes of the Kuenlun 
mountains and the eastern portion of the Gobi (Takla 
Makan) desert The district is well watered by a number 
of rivers, the most important of which, the Karakssb^wnd 
the Khotan Daria, meet to the- north of the city. Both 
soil and climate are excellent, and the vegetation is charac- 
terized at once by variety and luxuriance. Indian corn, 
barley, jowar, buckwheat, rice, olives, pears, peaches, 
apricots, mulberries, grapes, currants, melons, the chares 
plant, the cotton plant, are all produced in abundance. 
Willows, poplars, and tamarisks are the ordinary trees ; 
in some parts they form extensive forests. Of the mineral 
wealth of the country glowing accounts are given, -—gold, 
copper, iron, antimony, salt, sulphur, coal, jade, and a 
variety of precious stones being the principal items. Up- 
wards of twenty gold mines are known to exist, and those 
of Sorghak and Kappa are worked by 4000 and 8000 met* 
respectively. Jade is obtained, more especially in the* 
Karakash district. Among the wild animals’ are goats,, 
wolves, jackals, foxes, and hares ; and the Khot&uese keep- 
camels, horses, mules, asses, goats, sheep, geese, duoks, and 
fowls (the goats and the fowls being particularly numer- 
ous). The total number of the inhabitants is variously 
estimated at from 130,000 to 250,000, and the couutry is 
capable of maintaining a much denser population. Females 
preponderate to as much as 25 per cent. There are si; 
districts, each with a town of its name — Khotan or Ilchi 

(42.000) , Karakash (7000), Yurung Kush (7000), Tchira 

(28.000) , Kiria (28,000), and Naya (3500). The city of 
Khotan (in Chinese Hu-tan, locally Ilchi) is situated 150 
miles south-east of Yarkfemd and 90 miles due east of 
Sanju, and is only 6 miles distant from the borders of the 
desert. It has long been celebruted as a great industrial 
centre, silkR, felts, rich carpets (of either silk or wool), 
paper, and articles in jude being the chief productions 
audits traders maintain an active truffle with Tibet. 


The Persians proper have always represented the settled, 
industrial, and trading elements, and to them the Kurds 
(removed to the north by Shah iHinnil) and the Arabs have 
become largely assimilated. Even many of the Tatar 
nomad tribes, collectively called Iliat, 4 * have become Shahr- 
nishin , t.ft, “townsfolk,” or settled. But all the Baluchis 
are not ouly still Safira-nit/iin, i. e. , “country or desert 
folk,” but have lately resumed their old predatory habits, 
covering incredible distances on their swift camels, and 
harassing the country os far west as the Yezd district. 
On the other hand the raids of the Turkoman marauders 
have almost entirely ceased since the reduction of the 
Akhal Tekke Turkomans by the Russians in the spring of 
1881. In religion great uniformity prevails, all except the 
Baluchis and Turkomans having conformed to the national 
Shfyh sect. 

The administrative divisions of the province seem to be 
Daragez, Kuchar., Turshiz, Tabbas, Ghayn, Khaf, Meshhed, 
Nishapur, Shahrud, and Damgan. The chief towns are 
Meshhed, Kuchan, Molmmmadabad, Shirvan, Bostan, 
Turshiz, Tdn, Tabbas, Khaf, and Ghayn. (a. h. k.) 

KHOSRU. See Persia. 


1 Colonel C. E. Stewut, in Proc. Roy. Gtog. 8oc.< September 1881. 
This traveller visited the north frontier of Persia in 1880-81, disguised 
as an Armenian horse-dealer from Calcutta. 

* The Kajars are the royal tribe to which the present dynasty belongs; 
hence the reigning shah’s title, Nawir ©d-d in Shah Kij4r. Bnt Nadir 
Shah, though commonly called a Kejar, was an Afshar. 

• Some travellers have stated that the Khorasan Arabs still speak 
Arabic as well as Persian — a mistake due probably to the fluency 
With which they repeat passages from the Koran. The great bulk of 
them hare long been 44 Pamivan H or 44 Persian-speaking.” 

4 Iliat (plmal of Ili) simply means 44 tribes,” and is applied indiffer- 

«atly to- all the n« n* d« of Persia, whatever their affinities may be, 


As early as the 1st century tlio town contained (according to 
(Jhibese authc^ities) 3300 families. Cotun, as be calls it, was one 
of* tin* places visited try Murco Polo. In modern times the first 
Eurojiouii wlnxrcuched the yty wus Mr Johnson in 1865. At that 
time it was governed by a locnl khan, tin; Chinese having been 
expelled by their Mohammedan subjects, in 1863; and since then it 
has been subjugated by Yakub Khan of Kashgar (who perjxjtrttted 
a terrible iimsaftci-e at his capture of the place), and again recovered; 
by the Chinese forces. 

See Johimon, J. G. 8., 1867; Sir T. D. For&)tl», UUnion to Yarkund. Csb 
cutt*, 1876. 

KMOTIN, or Khoteen (this is the Russian form of the 
name, which appears in a great variety of disguises — partly 
dialectal — such as Khotcbim, Chotchim, (Jboczim, and 
Chocim), & fortified town of 21,000 inhabitants, in thfe 
government of Bessarabia, Russia, situated in 48° 30' N. 
lat. and 26° 30' E. long., on the right bank of the Dniester, 
near the Austrian (Galician) frontier, and opposite Podolian 
Kamenetz. Though it possesses a few manufactures and 
carries on a considerable trade both legitimate and contra- 
band, Khutin has all through its history been of importance 
mainly as a military post. In the Middle Ages it was the 
seat of a Genoese colony; and it has passed through 
periods of Polish, Turkish, and Austrian jmssession. The 
chief facts in its annals as & fortress are the defeat of the 
Turks in 1621 by Ladisluus IV., in 1673 by John Sobieski, 
and in 1739 by the Russians under Miinnich ; the defeat 
of the Russians by the Turks in 1768 ; the capture by the 
Russians in 1769 ; and the occupation by the Russians in 
1806. It finally passed to Russia along with Bessarabia 
in 1812 by the peace of Bucharest. 

KHULNA, or Ctxlna, a town in Jessor district, Bengal, 
India, situated at the point where the Bhair&b river de- 
bouches on the Sundarban delta, iu 22‘ 49' N. lnt., 89° 57' 
E. long., may be described as the capital of the Sunder- 
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bans, and for the last hundred years at least has been a 
place of considerable importance. It was the headquarters 
of the salt departmeut under the East Indian Company. 
The whole boat traffic from the east and north-east passes 
here on its way to Calcutta ; from Calcutta the principal 
cargo is Liverpool salt, the trade in which is very consider- 
able. There are uumerous sugar refineries. 

KHUltJA, an important trading town and station on 
the East Indian Railway in Bulandshahr district, North- 
Western Provinces, India, 28° 15' N. lat., 77° 54' E. long. 
The population in 1872 was 26,858—15,543 Hindus and 
11,315 Mohammedans. A large business in raw cotton is 
carried on, of which about 70,000 cwts. are annually ex- 
ported to Cawnpur, Mirz&pur, and Calcutta ; eight cotton 
presses are at work in the town. There is a local trade in 
cotton, safflower, indigo, sugar, molasses, grain, rice, and 

KHUSHAB, or Koshaub, a town in ShAkpur district, 
^Punjab, India, situated on the river Jkelum, 32° 1 8' N. lat., 
.72° 24' E. long.; population (1868) 8509. A flourishing 
^rade is carried on with Mooltan, Sukkar, Afghanistan, and 
•the Der&j&t. The exports consist of grain, cotton, wool, | 
and country cloth ; and the imports of English piece | 
goods, metal, dried fruits, sugar, and molasses. It is the 
chief mart for the trade of the Salt Range. Coarse cloth 
and cotton scarfs are manufactured ; there are six hundred 
.weaving establishments. 

KHlJZISTAN, a province of Wost Persia, bounded N. 
and N.E. by Luristan, S.E. by Ears, S. by the Persian Gulf, 
W. by Turkey, lies mainly within 30°-33° N. lat. and 47 °- 
*51° E. long., stretching about 200 miles north and south, 
with a mean breadth of 80 to 100 miles, and an area of 
25,677 square miles. In the south is the rich alluvial 
lowland tract of Arabistan, “the most extensive and 
fertile plain in Persia.” Elsewhere the surface is very 
mountainous, being traversed by tho lofty Bakhtiari 
ranges, which form a south-eastern continuation of the 
Pusht-i-Koh highlands, and which preserve a remarkable 
parallelism throughout their entire length, while increasing 
in elevation from 8000 to 16,000 feet as they advance 
inland to the Kuh-Din&r. They are broken by several 
.deep and romantic gorges, through which the Karkhah, 
Kariin, Jaralii, and Tab rivers escape to the Euphrates 
• delta or to the coast, wateriug several fertile upland valleys 
.on their winding course seawards. The climate on the coast 
is excessively hot, and in some low-lying swampy districts 
^very unhealthy ; in the highlands severe winters and hot 
summers are followed by genial springs and autumns; 
the prevailing winds are north-west and south-east, the 
latter beariug much moisture from the Indiau Ocean. The 
lowlands tako the name of Arabistan from the Arabs, who ! 
form the bulk of their population. Many of the Ka*b 
Arabs have been assimilated in speech and religion to the 
Persians ; but most of the great Beni-LAm nation, compris- 
ing in KhiizistAn aud Baghdad 1 7 branches, 85 septs, and 
30,000 families, are still in the nomad state. The high- 
lands are mainly occupied by the Feili, Bakhtiari, Kohgelu, 
Mamaseni, and other Luri tribes of Kurd stock and speech, 
also nomads and addicted to brigandage. The staples of 
food are dates and fish in the south, elsewhere the produce 
of the herds aud flocks. The chief products are rice, 
tobacco, cotton, indigo, silk, maize, barley ; the trade is 
mainly with Baghdad and Bussorali. The manufactures 
include coarse woollens, cottons, tents, red cloth. Dyeing 
is extensively carried on in Dizful, which, besides Shaater j 
and Mbhammrah, is the only place worthy the name of town, 
Khuzistin is the Biblical Klam the classical Susiuua. The 
name appears in the great inscription of D&Hub as Uvaja, corre- 
sponding to the Uxii of classical writers. The transition to the 
modern lllniz, Khuxistin, appears in the name Beth Khtiz&yg, used 
by Syriac writers of the Saaaanian period. 


KHYRPOOR. See Khaibpur 
KLACHTA, or Kiakhta, a mercantile town of Siberia, 
and one of the chief centres of trade between Russia and 
China, is situated upon the Kiachta, an affluent of the 
Seleuga, and on an elevated and barren expanse of country 
surrounded by mountains, in the Russian government of 
i Transbaikal, about 280 miles south-west of the capital 
Tchita, and close to the Chinese frontier, in 50° 20' N. lat., 
106° 40' E. long. Besides the lower town or Kiachta 
proper, the municipal jurisdiction comprises the fortified 
upper town of Troitskosavsk, about 2 miles to the north, 
and the settlement of Ust-Kiachta, 10 miles further distant 
The upper town, which is substantially built, contains the 
public offices, barracks, a stone church, and many large 
j warehouses, (kc., and is the headquarters of the command- 
! ant of the Transbaikal Cossacks. The lower town, lying 
1 directly opposite to the Chinese emporium of Maimaichin, 
consists of several stores and about a hundred houses 
inhabited mostly by merchants. Prior to 1727 the trade 
of Kiachta was a Government monopoly, but from that 
year it was open to private merchants, and continued to 
improve until 1860, when the right of commercial inter- 
course was extended along the whole Russian Chinese 
frontier in conformity with the treaty of Pekin. The 
annual December fairs for which Kiachta was formerly 
famous, and which were resorted to by merchants from a 
great distance, and also the regular commercial traffic 
passing through the town, have considerably fallen off 
since that date. The Russians exchange here leather, 
sheep-skins, furs, horns, woollen cloths, coarse linens, aud 
cattle for teas, porcelain, rhubarb, manufactured silks, 
nankeens, and other Chinese produce. In 1873 the popu- 
lation, including Ust-Kiachta, was 9050. 

KIDDERMINSTER, a market-town and municipal and 
parliamentary borough of Worcestershire, England, is 
situated in the north-west corner of the county, on the 
Stour, near its junction with the Severn, on the Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire canal, and on the West Midland 
branch of the Great Western Railway, 14 miles north from 
Worcester and 18 miles south-west from Birmingham. The 
streets are rather irregular, and the houses for the most 
part small and mean in appearance, but of late years great 
improvements have been made by the paving and widen- 
i ing of the streets aud the construction of shops and houses 
of a better class. A new system of drainage has also 
been completed, and the town is now well supplied with 
water. Besides the churches, the principal buildings of 
Kidderminster are the corporation buildings, the infir- 
mary, the town hall in the Renaissance style, erected in 
1876, the masonic hall and club, and the buildings of the 
school of art The parish church of St Mary, a fine old 
structure in the Perpendicular style, containing several 
ancient monuments, was lately extensively repaired. The 
town is adorned by a statue erected in 1875 to Rickard 
Baxter, who was for some time minister in Kidderminster, 
and another to Sir Rowland Hill, completed in 1881, and 
by a beautiful drinking fountain. There is a free grammar 
school founded in 1637, besides board schools and others 
connected with some of the churches. A new cemetery 
for the town was opened in 1878. At an early period 
Kidderminster had a large manufacture of broad-cloths, 
but it is now chiefly celebrated for its carpets (see Carpbts, 
vol. v. p. 129), the manufacture of which waB introduced 
about the year 1735. At first Scotch carpets were the 
only variety made, but in 1745 the manufacture of Wilton 
and Brussels carpets was commenced, and since that period 
the carpets manufactured at Kidderminster, on account 
nt the permanency of their colour, due it is supposed 
to peculiar properties of the water of the Stour, have 
retained an exceptional reputation. Worsted spinning 
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and dyeing are also carried on extensively, and there 
are iron foundries, tinplate works, breweries, malthouses, 
tanneries, flour-mills, aud a paper-mill The population of 
the municipal borough in 1871 was 19,473, and that of 
the parliamentary borough 20,814; in 1881 the corre- 
sponding numbers were 24,270 aud 25,634. 

The ancient name of Kidderminster was Chiderminster, that is, 
the minster or church on the brow of the hill. From the time of 
the Conquest until the time of Henry II. it was a royal manor. 
Among the private owners who subsequently held jjossession of it I 
was the poet Waller. Kidderminster returned a member to parlia- I 
ment in the reign of Edward I., but the privilege was subsequently | 
lost In the 12th year of Charles I. it received a charter of incur- i 
poration, aud by the Reform Act of 1832 it again obtained the ! 
privilege of returning a member to parliament. It is now governed ! 
according to the Municipal Act of 1836. 

KIDNAPPING is defined by Blackstone as the forcible | 
abduction or stealing away of a man, woman, or child from j 
their own country and sending them into another. Tbo | 
term is, however, more commonly applied to the offence of j 
taking away children from the possession of their parents. 
By 24 and 25 Viet. c. 100, “ whosoever shall unlawfully, 
by force or fraud, lead or take away or decoy or entice 
away or detain any child under the age of fourteen years 
with intent to deprive any parent, guardian, or other person 
having the lawful care or charge of such child of the posses- 
sion of such child, or with intent to steal any article upon 
or about the person of such child, to whomsoever such 
article may belong, and whosoever shall with any such 
intent receive or harbour any such child, die.,” shall be 
guilty of felony. The abduction or unlawfully taking 
away an unmarried girl under the age of sixteen years out 
of the possession and against the will of her father or 
mother, or any other person having the lawful care or charge 
of her, is a misdemeanour under the same Act. The term j 
is used in much the same sense in the laws of the United ; 


tobacco factories. The population of the government has 
increased from 2,017,262 in 1862 to 2,266,000 in 1875r 
Little Russians form 80 per cent of the aggregate ; Jews, 
13 per cent. ; Poles, 4 per cent. ; White Russians, 24 per 
cent ; and there are a few thousand Great Russians. There 
are twelve districts: — Radomuisl, Kieff, Kanetf/fcherkasui, 
Tchigirin, Vasilkoff, Berditcheff, Lipovets, Skvira, Tarasb- 
tcha, Uman, Zvenigorodka. Besides the government town 
the following have upwards of 5000 inhabitants : — Berdi- 
tcheff, 52,560; Vasilkoff, 1C, 597; Uman, 15,393; Tcher- 
kasui, 13,914 ; Tarashtcha, 1 1,420 ; Zvenigorodka, 11,375; 
Skvira, 10,061 ; Tchigirin, 9677 ; Kaneff, 7418; Lipovets, 
6710 ; Kadomuiel, 5905, to which may be added the large 
Jewish village of Zlatopol, 10,000. The exarchate or dio- 
cese of Kieff and Galitsch is the oldest in Russia, and com- 
prises 1421 churches* 12 cathedrals, and 30 monasteries. 

In 1708 a Kieff government was toundod which included the 
whole eastern Ukraine and an extensive region in Central Russia con- 
taining thirty-six towns — Orel, Kursk, Ac. The Kieff lieutenant 
ship, founded in 1782, consisted of parts of the presont governments 
of Kieff, Poltava, and Teheriiigoti. In 1796 the present govern- 
ment was practically constituted, though several slight changes in 
regard to the district towns have since taken place. 

I Kieff, capital of the above province, the “ mother city ” 

| and Canterbury of Russia, is situated on tbo right or 
western bank of the Dniopor, in 50° 26' N, Jut. and 30* 
37' E. long., 800 miles from Ht Petersburg, and 566 miles 
from Moscow on the highway between Moscow and Odessa. 
By railway it is connected on the one hand with Kursk and 
on the other hand witli Odessa. The site of the greater 
part of the town consists of a succession of hills or bluffs 
separated from each other by ravines and hollows, the 
elevation of the central portions being from 350 to 365 
feet above the ordinary level of the Dnieper. On the 
opposite side of the river the country spreads out low and 


States. Bishop states the more correct acceptation of the 
word to be false imprisonment aggravated by the intent to 
carry the person away to another place, but not necessarily 
to another country. 

KIEFF, Kiyeff, or Kiev, a south-western government 
of European Russia, couterminous with those of Minsk, 
Poltava, Tchernigoff, Podolia, Kherson, and Volhynia. The 
area is estimated at 31,664 square miles. In the north we 
find a low-lying district characterized by marsh and wood- 
land ; in the east a series of hills keeps company with the j 
Dnieper ; and in the west are several outliers from the 
Carpathian system. The central region is a kind of steppe. 
It is only in a very few places that the altitude exceeds 
900 feet. Grauite with underlying syenite is the prevailing 
rock in the west and south-west of the government ; in the 
east there are various Eocene formations. Iron-ore, fire- 
clay, sandstone, and lignite are among the useful minerals. 
Towards the southern and the central parts the surface is 
covered by a deep rich “ 4 black earth.” Nearly the whole 
of the government belongs to the basin of the Dnieper, that 
river forming part of its eastern boundary. In the south- 
west are a few small tributaries of the Bug. Besides the 
Dnieper the only navigable stream is its confluent the 
Pripyat, but two or three of the rest are available for rafts. 
About a fourth of the surface is occupied by woods, very 
unequally distributed throughout the territory. Rye is the 
commonest of the ceieals ; and next follow oats and wheat. 
In the growing of beetroot the government is the first 
in Russia, and its factories for the production of beetroot 
8Qgar are the largest in the empire. The whole industrial 
activity of the district has rapidly developed since about 
the middle of the century : in 1879 there were 602 estab- 
lishments, with 35,306 workmen, and a production worth 
£10,000,000. In the 75 sugar factories large numbers of 
Tartars from Tamboff and Penza find employment ; aud 
next in imnortsnce are the flour-taiils. leather works, aud 


level like a sea. Having by this time received all its 
important tributaries, the Dnieper is a largo and navigable 
stream ; but as it approaches the town it breaks up into- 
two currents and forms a low grass y island of considerable 
' extent called Tukhanofl. During the spring floods there 
is a rise of 16 or even 20 feet, and not only the whole 
island but the country along the left bank and the lower 
grounds on the right hank are laid under water. The bed 
of the river is sandy und shifting, and it is only by oostly 
engineering works that the main stream has been kept from 
returning to the more eastern channel which it formerly 
occupied. Opposite the southern part of the town, where 
the currents have again united, the river is crossed by a 
wrought-iron bar-chain suspension bridge, Vhich at the 
time of its erection (1851^ was the largest enterprise of 
the kind in Europe. It is about half a mile in length 
and 52J feet in breadth, and the four principal spans are 
each 440 feet. The bridge was designed by Mr Vignoles, 
and the whole of the iron (3500 tons) employed in the con- 
struction was prepared in England. The cost was about 
£400, 000. 1 

Owiug to the natural character of the site, Kieff is broken 
up into several distinct portions ; and from no point is it 
possible to get a view of the city as a whole. Up to 1837 
the town proper consisted of the Old Town, Petchersk, and 
j Podol ; but in that year three districts were udded, and in 
I 1879 the limits were extended so as to include Kurenevka, 
Lukyanovka, Shulyavka, and Solomenka, and the whole 
was divided into eight districts. The administrative area 
of the town, as thus defined, is about 12,404 acres, or 18 
square miles ; but these figures give a very exaggerated 
notion of the place, as there are extensive suburbs and large 
intervals of unoccupied ground. Wood is still the most 
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1 Views of the bridge will be found in Official Catalogue of the Great * 
Exhibition, 1851, vol. L p. 321. 
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usual building material : no less than 64*68 percent, of the I 118 fee fc, while its breadth is 173 feet But if the pkn 
houses existing in 1874 were of wood alone, and 14*75 per j shows no imitation of the great Byzantine church, the de- 
cent of wood and stona The number of clay huts is no I corations of the interior (pictures, mosaics, &c,) indicate 
less than 8-57 per cent. direct Byzantine influence. During the occupation of the 

The Old Town or Old Kieff quarter (Starokievskaya church by the Uniats in the 17th century these were covered 
Tcbast) occupies the highest of the range of hills. It is with a coating of whitewash, and a thorough-going restora- 
here that the houses are the most closely built, and that tion was rendered a matter of necessity; but the chapel of 
stone structures are most abundant In some of the prin- the Three Pontiffs has been left untouched to show how 
cipal streets — as Vladimir's, VaailfcchikofFs — buildings of carefully the old style has been preserved or copied. Among 
three to five stories, a comparatively rare thing in Russia, the mosaics is a colossal representation of the Virgin, 15 
have been erected. In the 11th century the area was feet in height, which, like the so-called “ indestructible 
enclosed by earthen ramparts, with bastions and gateways; wall” in which it is inlaid, dates from the time of 
but of these tho only remnant is the so-called Golden Gate. Yaroslaff. It was this prince who founded the church in 
In the centre of the Old Town stands the cathedral of 1037 in gratitude for his victory over the Petchenegs. His 
St Sophia, the oldest cathedral in the Russian empire, sarcophagus, curiously sculptured with palim, fishes, <fec., 
The statement frequently repeated that it was a copy of is still preserved. The church of St Andrew occupies the 
St Sophia's in Constantinople lias been shown by Zakrevski spot where, according to Russian, tradition, the apostle 
to be a mistake. The building measures in length only stood when as yet Kieff was not, and declared that the hill 
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would become the site of a great city. The present build- whom there is no accommodation is often very gr^at, — 
irig dates only from 1744-1767. The church of the Tithes, 72,000, for example, were counted lying under tho open 
restored in 1842, was originally founded in tho close of the sky on the night of 15th August 1872. Of the ten or 
10th century by Vladimir in honour of two martyrs whom twelve conventual churches the chief is that of the Assump- 
he had put to death ; and tho monastery of St Michael (or tion. There are four distinct quarters in the monastery, 
of the Golden Heads — so called from the fifteen gilded each under a superior, subject to the archimandrite : the 
cupolas of the original church) claims to have been built Laura proper or New Monastery, that of the Infirmary, 
in 1108 by Svyatopolk II., and restored in 1655 by Bogdan and those of the Nearer and the Further Caves. These 
Khmelnitski. caves or catacombs are the most striking characteristic of 

Up to 1820 the south-eastern district of Petchersk was the place ; the name Petchersk, indeed, is connected with 
the industrial and commercial quarter ; but it has been the Russian peehtchera , a cave. The first series of these 
gteatly altered in carrying out fortifications commenced in caves, dedicated to St Antony, contains about eighty 
that year by Nicholas I. Most of the houses are small and saints' tombs; the second, dedicated to St Theodosius, 
olcMeahioned. The monastery — the Kievo-Pefccherskaya about forty-five. The bodies were formerly exposed to 
—is the chief establishment of its kind in Russia ; it is view ; but the pilgrims who now pass through the gloomy, 
visited every year by about 350,000 pilgrims. From the galleries, candle itf baud, see nothing but the draperies and 
books of the conventual inns it ia shown that shelter is the inscriptions. Among the more notable names are 
given to 150,000 persons per annum j and the numbers for those of Nesferithe chronicler, and Ilia of Murom, the Old 
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Qpssack of the Russian epics. The foundation of the 
monastery is ascribed to two saints of the 11th century — 
Antony of Lyabefch, and Hilarion, metropolitan of Kieff. 

1 By the middle of the 12th century it had become wealthy 
and beautiful, but, completely ruined by Batu in 1240, it 
remained deserted for more than two centuries. Prince 
Simeon Oblkovitoh was the first to start the restoration. 
A conflagration laid the buildings waste in 1716, and their 
present aspect is largely due to Peter The monastery 
contains a school of picture-makers of ancient origin, whose 
productions are widely diffused throughout the empire, and 
a printing press from which have issued a variety of 
liturgical and religious works, the oldest known examples 
bearing the date 1616. 

The Podol quarter, as the name indicates, lies on the 
low ground at the foot of the bluffs. It is the industrial 
and trading quarter of the town, and the seat of the great 
fair of the “Contracts,” the transference of which from 
Dubnoin 1797 largely stimulated the commercial prosperity 
of the city. The present regular arrangement of its Btreets 
arose after the great fire of 1811. Lepki district (from the 
lepki or lime trees, destroyed in 1838) is of recent origin, 
and is mainly inhabited by the well-to-do classes. It is 
sometimes called the palace quarter, from the royal palace 
erected between 1868 and 1870, on the site of the older 
structure dating from the time of Elizabeth. Gardens and 
parks abound ; the palace garden is exceptionally fine, and 
in the same neighbourhood are the public gardens with the 
place of amusement known as the Ch&teau de Fleurs. 

In the New Buildings, or the Luibed quarter, are the 
university and the botanical gardens. The Ploskaya Tchast 
(Flat quarter) or Obolon contains the lunatic asylum ; the 
Lukyanovka Tchast, the penitentiary and the camp and 
barracks; and the Bulvaruayu Tchast, the military gym- 
nasium of St Vladimir and the railway station. 

Kieff is the seat of tho governor-general of the three provinces of 
Kieff, Podolia, anti Volhynia, and as such jkjshcijscs a large number 
of administrative institutions. Jn 1862 it was mode tho head- 
quarters of a great military district including the same provinces. 
As a centre of intellectual activity it ranks among tho principal 
cities of Russia. The university of St Vladimir, transferred from 
Vilna after the Polish insurrection of 1831, possessed 94 professors 
in 1878, and was attended by 771 students ; and the library con- 
tained 160,000 volumes. The theological academy and theological 
seminary are large institutions ; and the ordinary educational 
establishments include three male ami four female gymnasiums. 

A daily paper, founded in 1864, and nine other periodicals are pub- 
lished in the town. Of the learned societies the more important 
are the medical (1840), the naturalists’ (1809), the juridical (1876), 
the historical of Nestor the chronicler (1872), the horticultural 
(1075), and the dramatical (1879), the archaoological commission 
(1843), and the society of church archaeology. There are three 
considerable theatres. 

In 1802 the population of Kieff was returned as 70,341 ; of 
this number 8004 were Roman Catholics, 1411 Jews, and 970 
Protestants. In 1874 the total was given a* 127,251, — 77 43 per 
cent, being members of the Greek Church, 10*85 percent. Jews, 8 18 
per cent Catholics, and 2*45 per cent. Protestants. The clergy— 
regular and secular — amounted to no less than 3506. Russian and 
its dialects were spoken by four-fifths of the inhabitants. For 1881 
the total population is estimated at 165,000. 

The history of Kieff cannot be satisfactorily severed from that of 
Russia. According to Nestor’s well-known legend it was founded in 
864 by three brothers Ke, Slitehek. and Khoriff, It was in the waters 
of the Dnieper opposite the town that Vladimir, the first saint of the 
Russian Church, caused his people to be baptized; and Kieff became 
the seat of the first Christian church, of the first Christian school, 
and of the first library iu Russia. For three hundred and 
seventy-six years it was an independent Russian city ; for eighty 
years it was subject to the Mongols ; for two hundred and forty-nine 
years it belonged to the Lithuanian principality; and for ninety - 
etaht years toroland, It was finally united to the Russian empire m 
1667. In 1882 the headquarters of the first army corps, with all the 
departments of the general staff, were transferred to Kieff from 
Mogilaff The Magdeburg rights, which the city had previously 
stayed* were abolished in 1835, snd the ordinary form of town 
government introduced ; and in 1840 it was ma4e subject to the 
egamon civil law of the empire. 
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A tone Bit of works rsltdng to Kieff will be found In Semen off, Met. Ami. 
Imp . Of more recent publication are the following;— Jlamboad'e L* Jhuefc 
tpique. Pari*, 1676 ; Arenarlm, Antal o KUetkikh Bogatuiryakk, St Petersburg, 
1676, dealing with the early Kieff heroes ; ZakrvvtX! QmUanU Kimu 1866: the 
materials Iteued by the temporary commission for the Investigation of the 
•nclent records of the city ; Taranov^ll. (Jorod Kitfs Kieff, 1681. See elao Ram- 
baud In Rev* d« Deux 4 louden, 1874. The standard geological map of the govern- 
ment Is ThoophliuktofTs (see Bull. Soc . imp. de Wat. do Moscow, 1879). 

KIEL, the .chief town of the province of Schleswig- 
Holstein in Prussia, is picturesquely situated at the southern 
end of the Kieler Fohrde, about 66 miles north-east of 
Hamburg by rail. It consists of a somewhat cramped old 
town and a better built and more spacious newer part, 
increased since 1869 by the inclusion of Brunawiek and 
Diisternbrook. In the old town stands the palace, built 
in the 13th century, and enlarged by Catherine II. of 
Russia in the 18th; it contains the university library of 
150,000 volumes, and a small collection of casts of antique 
sculpture and of Thorwaldsen’s works. Other interesting 
buildings are the church of St Nicholas, dating from 1240, 
with a lofty tower ; tho old town-house ; the prison and 
court-house; tho observatory; the theatre; the Government 
naval offices ; and tho Thaul&w museum, opened in 1877. 
The university, founded in 1665 by Christian Albert, duke 
of Schleswig, and named after him Christiana Albertina, 
hud iu 1881 a teaching-staff of 69, with 380 students. The 
new university buildings were completed in 1876. A naval 
academy was opened in 1875. Among the public charities 
there are three hospitals, a blind asylum, an orphanage, 
an idiot asylum, and a lurge institution for poor citizens 
and their widows. Kiel is tho most important naval har- 
bour of Germany, and the station of the German Baltic 
fleet ; tho port and its approaches aro very strongly fortifiod. 
Tho land defences, not yet completed, are to consist of 
eleven forts, completely encircling the town. The imperial 
dockyards on the east side of the haven include two large 
basins (one 235 yards square, the other 271 yards by 2S5 
yards), connected by a canal 70 yards long, four dry diooks 
(each 100 to 120 yards long by 24 or 25 yards wide), and a 
wot dock. Near them are the yards of a large shipbuilding 
company. The excellence and safety of Kiel harbour, whose 
only drawback is that it is frozen in winter, have made the 
town ono of tho principal ports of the Baltic. It carrion on 
a very active trade with the Danish islands as well as with 
the Continent. Tho chief imports are grain, coal, timber, 
and cattle ; the chief exports, timber, coal, fish, and Agri- 
cultural produce. Iron-founding and the manufacture, of 
machinery, wooden wares, carpets, tobacco, and oil form the 
leading industries after the shipping trade. In 1879 there 
entered at Kiel 3074 ships, representing 279,099 tons ; 
3021 cleared, representing 275,600 tons. Near the town 
are large steam corn-mills. Kiel possesses a sea bathing 
establishment, and is surrounded by fine scenery. The 
population in 1875, including the garrison, was 37,246. < 

Tho name of Kiel appears an early as the 10th century in the form 
Kyi. Kiel in mentioned a* a city in the next century ; in 1242 it 
received the Litbeck rights; in the 14th century it acquired other 
privileges, and in 1303 entered the Hanseatic league. It suffered 
much from neighbouring barons ; and in the wars in which 
Schleswig was involved. Kiel had its share of siege and capture. In 
recent times the name of Kiel has been associated with the peace 
concluded in 1814 l>etween Great Britain and Denmark, and Sweden 
and Denmark, by which Norway was ceded to Sweden. 

KIELCE, the chief town of a government in Russian 
Poland, is situated about 50 miles north-east of Cracow, in 
the mountainous district of the Lysa Goro. The copper- 
mines which were in the 16th century the main support of 
the place are no longer worked ; but it has iron-work# and 
sugar factories of considerable importance. The principal 
buildings are the cathedral, the bishop’s palace, and a 
nunnery in which is an ancient statue of pt Barbara 
fashioned out of a single piece of galena. In 1873 lit 
population was 7838. Bishop Gedcow of Craco^ is> said 
to nave founded Kielce in 1173. 
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KIERKEGAARD, SGren (1813-1855), the greatest 
philosophical writer that Scandinavia has produced, was 
born at Copenhagen, May 5, 1813, and was the seventh 
child of a respectable Jutland hosier. He was a very 
serious and precocious boy, weak in health, morbid in 
character. Of his mother, singularly enough, he has said 
no word in his copious autobiographical remains, although 
he was in his twenty-second year when she died ; she had 
been his father's servant Kierkegaard became a student 
at the university of Copenhagen, and took up theology as 
a profession, but never became a priest. He lived in great 
retirement, deeply oppressed with melancholy and physical 
suffering, and was at first very little known to his contem- 
poraries. In 1838 he published his first volume, J Papers 
of a Still Living/ Man , a very poor attempt to characterize 
Hans Andersen. Two years later he took his degree, with 
a treutise On Irony , which contains the germs of his later 
speculations. In 1840 he engaged himself to a young lady, 
and shortly after broke off the engagement, an extraordinary 
step for which he has given many extraordinary reasonp. 
It was not until 1842 that he began the composition of his 
greatest work, Enten — Eller (“ Either — Or ”), on which his 
reputation mainly rests; this appeared in 1843, and was 
immediately followed by a rapid succession of philosophical 
works, which formed at once an epoch in the history of 
Danish literature. From 1849 to 1854, however, lie was 
silent as an author. In the last-mentioned year he pub- 
lished a polemical tract against Bishop Martensen, and the 
Bhort remainder of his life was spent in a feverish agitation 
against the theology and practice of the state church. But 
his health, which had always been miserable, was growing 
worse and worse. In October 1855 he took up his abode 
in one of the chief hospitals of Copenhagen, where he 
died, on the lltli of November, at the age of forty-two. 
His life has been written, with great skill and brillianco, 
by Dr Georg Braudes (1877). Kierkegaard published 
about thirty distinct books during his life-time, and left 
ut his death about an equal amount of MS. ; a competent 
analysis of these multifarious labours is given in Brandes’s 
admirable biography. 

KILDARE, an inland county of Ireland, in the province 
of Leinster, is situated between 52° 51' and 53° 2G' N. lat., 
und between 6° 28' and 7° 11' W. long., and is bounded 
on the W. by Queen's county and King's county, N. by 
Meath, E. by Dublin and Wicklow, and S. by Carlow. Tho 
area is 418,497 acreB, or 654 square miles. 

Geology. — The greater part of Kildare belongs to the 
carboniferous plain which occupies the central portion of 
Ireland. In the east of the county this plain is bounded 
by elevations belonging to the clay slate formations border- 
ing on the granite mountains of Dublin and Wicklow ; in 
the south it is encroached upon by the granite formations 
of Carlow ; and in the centre it is interrupted by an 
elevated plateau terminated on the south by the hills of 
Dunmurry, consisting chiefly of grauwacke and clay Blates, 
and on the north by the Hill of Allen, a conical rock of 

S orphyry and greenstone, which rises abruptly from the 
log of Allen to the height of 300 feet. Marble of very 
fine quality is obtained in the quarries to the west of the 
town of Kildare, and copper ore is said to have been found 
in the hills of Dunmurry. 

Rivers. — The principal rivers are the Boyne, which with 
its tributary the Blackwater rises in the north part of the 
county, but soon passes into Meath ; the Barrow, which 
forms the boundary of Kildare with Queen's county, and 
receives the Greese and the Lane shortly after entering 
Kildare ; the Lesser Barrow, which flows southward from 
the Bog of Allen to near Ratliangan ; and the Liffey, 
which enters the county near Ballymore Eustace, and flowing 
north-west and then north-east quits it at Leixlip, having 
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received the Morrel between Celbridge and Clane, and the 
Ryewater at Leixlip. The northern border of the county 
is traversed by the Royal Canal, which connects Dublin 
with the Shannon at Cloondara. Further south the Grand 
Canal, which connects Dublin with the Shannon at Shannon 
Harbour, occupies the valley of the Liffey until at Sallins 
it enters the Bog of Allen, passing into King's county near 
the source of the river Boyne. Several branch canals 
connected with it afford communication with the southern 
districts of the county. 

Climate and Agriculture . — Owing in a considerable 
degree to the large extent of bog, the climate of the northern 
districts is very moist, and fogs are frequent, but the 
eastern portion is drier, and the climate of the Liffey valley 
is very mild and salubrious. The soil, whether resting on 
the limestone or on the clay slate, is principally a rich deep 
loam inclining occasionally to clay, easily cultivated and 
very fertile if properly drained, which too often iB not the 
case. About 40,000 acres in the northern part of the 
county are included in the Bog of Allen, which is, however, 
intersected in many places by elevated tracts of firm ground. 
To the south of the town of Kildare is the Curragh, an 
undulating down of about 8000 acres in extent, and 
presenting to the eye a beautiful sward of vivid green 
unbroken by a single tree or shrub. The common is the 
property of the crown, and is occupied as a sheep walk, 
while a portion of it forms the principal race-course of 
Ireland. It is now also tho headquarters of a military 
division. The most fertile and highly cultivated districts 
of Kildare are the valleys of the Liffey and a tract in the 
south watered by the Greese. The demesne lands along 
the valley of the Liffey are finely wooded. More attention 
Is paid to drainage and the use of manures on the larger 
farms than is done in many other parts of Ireland, but the 
small farms are mostly cultivated in the usual slovenly 
manner. The pastures which are not subjected to the 
plough are generally very rich and fattening. 

The following table gives a classification of holdings according to 
size in 1850 and 1880, as contained in the agricultural returns : — 



1 Acre. 

1 ami 
under 5. 

5 and 
under 15. 

15 nnd 
under 30. 

80 and 
upwards. 

Total. 

I860 

wm 

2,513 

1,704 

2,145 

1,530 

3,854 1 

10,846 

1880 

1,414 

1,082 

1,100 

2,031 

8,957 


The total area under crop in 1881 was 120,953 acres, or 29 per 
cent, of the whole acreage of the county. In 1880 239,406 acres, a 
percentage of 57 ’2, were under grass, 360 acres Jay fallow, 7332 
were woods, 37,540 bog and marsh, 983 barren mountain land, and 
15,404 water, roads, and fences. The area under crop in 1850 was 
147,507 acres, the diminution in 1881 being more than accounted for 
by a fall of 84,932 in the area under cereals. On the other hand, 
the area under grass increased between 1850 and 1881 by 47,156 
acres. Between 1850 and 1881 the area under wheat, for which the 
rich deep soil in the valley of the Liffey is w ell suited, declined 
from 22,737 to 4120, and that under oats from 45,791 to 28,761, 
or nearly one-half, while the area under barley was nearly doubled, 
being 13,888 in 1881. The area under potatoes declined from 
12,168 acres in 1850 to 9348 acres in 1881, and, notwithstanding a 
large increase in pasturage aud in the number of cattle, the area 
under turnips only increased from 9622 to 11,501. 

Horses have increased from 13,521 in 1865 to 13,795 in 1881. 
The number used for agricultural purposes was 8205. Liitle atten- 
tion is paid to the breed, and the supply is obtained chiefly outside 
the limits of the county. Cattle in 1855 numbered 74,480, and in 
1881 had increased to 92,252. Milch cows numbered only 12,578, 
and have diminished since 1855 by 3612. There has been great im- 
pavement in the breeds of cattle, crosses with the shorthorned or the 
Durham being now the most common. Sheepnumbered 127,614 in 
1855, 138,996 in 1880, and 117,760 in 1881. They are grazed chiefly 
on the Curragh, and are now principally Leicester* or crosses with 
that breed. 1 igshave diminished since 1855 from 15,993 to 12,986. 
Goats in 1881 n urn bored 3835, and poultry 224,810. 

According to the corrected summary of the return of owners of 
land in Ireland, 1878, the county in 1873 was divided among 1768 
owners, possessing altogether 41 2, 490 acres, with a rateable valuation 
of £338,233. Of the owners 848, or 48 per cent, possessed 1 sere 
and upwards and the average rateable valuation all over was 
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16s. 4J<L The duke of Leinster owned 67,227 acres ; the marquis 
of Drogheda, 16,609; Sir G. G. Aylmer, 15,896; John La Touche 
11,282 ; and seven other estates exceeded 5000 acres. 

Manufactures. — Though possessing a good supply of water-power, 
the county is almost wholly destitute of manufactures ; but there are 
a few small cotton, woollen, and paper mills, as well as breweries 
and distilleries, and several corn mills. Large quantities of turf are 
exported to Dublin by the canal. 

Railways. — The Great Western line crosses the county at its 
northern boundary near Leixlip, Maynooth, Kilcock, and Entield, 
and the Great Southern and Western passes through nearly its whole 
extent by Naas, Newbridge, Kildare, Monasterevan, and Athy. 

Administration. — The county comprises fourteen baronies, and 
contains 107 civil parishes, five parts of parishes, and 1240 town- 
lands. Judicially it is within the home circuit, and is divided into 
fourteen petty sessions districts and three parts of petty sessions 
districts. Assizes are held at Naas, and quarter sessions at Atliy, 
Kildare, Maynooth, and Naas. The county contains portions of the 
six poor-law unions of Athy, Baltinglass, Carlow, Cclbridge, Eden- 
derry, and Naas. The military stations at Newbridge und the 
Curragh constitute the Curragh military district, aud the barracks 
at Athy and Naas are included in the Dublin military district. 
There are three townships — Athy, Naas, and Newbridge. The 
principal other towns are Maynooth (which is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic college), Cel bridge, Kildare, Monasterevan, Kilcullen, 
Leixlip, Kilcock, Caslledennot, Ballymoro Eustace, and Ruthangan. 
Previous to the Union Kildare returned ten members to parlia- 
ment, of whom eight represented boroughs ; but now it sends only 
two, who sit as members for the county. 

Population. — According to the census return of 1059 the popu- 
lation amounted to only 13,825, of whom 790 were English and 
13,029 Irish. In 1760 it was estimated at 51,720. According to the 
parliamentary return of 1821 it was 99,005, and by 1841 it hud in- 
creased to 115, 190, but in 1851 had diminished to 90,495, in 1861 to 
90,940, in 1871 to 83,014, and in 1881 to 70, 102, of whom 40,859 were 
males and 35, 243 females. In several other counties there is an excess 
of males over females, but it is much larger in Kildare than in any 
other, which is the more remarkable that between 1851 and 1880 
there has been also an excess of male emigrants, the total number of 
emigrants being 13,051 males and 11,705 females, or 27 ‘9 per cent, 
of tlie population of 1861. The rate of marriages m 1880 to every 
1000 of the population was 3‘0, ot births 22*0, and of deaths 10 '9, 
the rates for Ireland being 3*8, 24*0, uml 19*3. The number ol 
natives of England and Wales residing in the County in 1841 was 
406, and in 1871 they had increased to 5270 ; of natives of Scot- 
land there were 151 in 1841 and 574 in 1871. The number ol 
Roman Catholics in 1881 was 00,184; of Protestant Episcopalians, 
8610; of Presbyterians, 754; of Methodists, 344. In 1871 there were 
none who spoke Irish only, but 554 spoke Irish and English. Tim 
number who could read and write in 1871 was 43,783 ; 11,472 could 
read but could not write, and 28,359 could neither read nor write. 

History. — The early inhabitants of the county are perhaps to be 
identified with Ptolemy’s Coriondi. Afterwards it formed part of 
the district of Caollan or Galen, which also included portions ot 
Wicklow’ and Carlow, the principal chieftain being a representa- 
tive of the family of Hy Caollan or M ‘Kelly, who had their residence 
at the moat of Ardscull near Naas. According to a tule in tins 
Book of Leinster the original name of Kildare was iJruim Criaidh 
(Drunicree), which it retained until the time of St Brigit, after which 
it was changed to Cilldara , the church of the oak, from a very old 
oak under whose shadow the saint had constructed her cell. For 
some centuries it was under the government of the Maemurroughs, 
kings of Leinster, but along with the remainder of Leinster it 
was granted by Henry II. to Strongbow. On the division of the 
palatiuateof Leinster among the five granddaughters of Strongbow, 
Kildare fell to Sibilla, the fourth daughter, who married William do 
Ferra i% earl of Derby. Through the marriage of the only daughter 
of William de Ferrars it passed to William de Vescy— who, when 
challenged to single combat by John Fitz Thomas, baron of Offaly, 
for accusing him of treason, fled to France. His lands were there- 
upon in 1297 bestowed on Fitz Thomas, who in 1310 was created 
earl of Kildare, and in 1317 was appointed sheriff of Kildare, the 
office remaining in the family until the attainder of Gerald, the ninth 
earl, in the reign of Henry VIII. Kildare was a liberty of Dublin 
until 1296, when an Act was passed constituting it a separate county. 

Antiquities. — In the county there are several old gigantic pillar 
stones, the principal T>eing those at Puncliestown, Hamstown, 
Jigginstown, and Mullamast. Among the more remarkable earth- 
works are the raths at Mullamast, Knockcaellagh near Kilcullen, 
Ardscull near Naas, and elsewhere, and the numerous sepulchral 
mounds in the Curragh. Of the round towers the finest is that of 
Kildare, which is 130 feet high ; there are remains of others at 
Taghadoe, Kilcullen, Oughterard, and Castledermot. At one time 
there were an immense number of religious houses in the county. 
There are remains of a Franciscan abbey at Castledermot. At 
Graney there are the ruins of an Angustinian nunnery and also 
portions of a building said to have belonged to the Knights 


Templars. The town of Kildare has ruins of no less than four 
monastic buildings, among others the nunnery founded by St 
Brigit. The site of a monastery at Old Kilcullen, said to date ■ 
from the time of St Patrick, is marked by two stone crosses, one 
of w r liich is curiously sculptured. The fine abbey of Monasterevan 
is now the seat of the marquis of Drogheda. On the Liffey are 
the remains of Great Connel Abbey near Celbridge, of St Wolstan’s 
near Celbridge, and of New Abbey. At Moone, where there was 
at one time a Franciscan monastery, there are the remains of a 
very old cross with curious sculptunngs. Among the old castles 
may be mentioned those of Athy and Cwtledermot, built about the 
time of the Anglo-Norman invasion ; Maynooth Castle, built by 
the Fitzgeralds ; Kilkea, originally built by the seventh earl of 
Kildare, and restored within the present century; and Timolin, 
erected in the reign of King John. 

KILIA, a seaport town of Roumania, formerly in the 
province of Moldavia, situated on the northern bank of 
the northern arm of the lower Danubo, 20 miles from its 
mouth. The inhabitants, between G000 and 7000 in 
number, are mainly engaged in the river trade and fisheries. 
Kilia was occupied by the Russians in 1790, and bom- 
barded by the English and French in 1854. Old Kilia is 
on the opposite side of the river. A plan of the present 
town will be found in the maps published by the European 
Commission of the Danube. 

K ILIAN, St, the apoBtle of Franconia, was, according 
to Hrabanus Muurus, a native of Ireland, whence along 
with his companions he went to eastern Franconia. After 
having preached the gospel in Wurzburg, the whole party 
were put to death by the orders of an unjust judge of 
the name of Gozbert. Notker Balbulus (c. 912) relates* 
that Kilian ’s mission emanated from the pope, and that . 
Gozbert was the duke of Franconia, who, after receiving 
baptism, had been persuaded to put away his wife (Geila) * 
because she was his brother’s widow. Geila in revenge 
caused Kilian and his comrades, Coleman and Totman, to 
be secretly put to death. Luter accounts ussign the mis- 
sion to the time of Conon (G86). In the Martyrologies 
Saints Kilian (Kyllena, Chilianus), Coloman, and Totman- 
are commemorated on July 8. Their relics lie in the- 
cathedral (St Kiliansmunster) at Wurzburg. 

KILIMANJARO, a great snow-topped mountain ilk 
eustern Africa, in 3° 5' S. lat. and 37° 22' E. long., has a 
height of 18,715 feet, and is believed to be the loftiest 
eminence of the whole continent. It stands completely 
apart from all the neighbouring heights, but is only “ one 
of many summits that crown the eastern edge of the great . 
plateau of equatorial Africa/’ At a distance of 100 miles 
to the north, across the wide expanse of the Kaptei and 
Kikuyu plains, lie the less known mountains Kenia and 
Lemeru ; and due west, at a distance of about 30 or 40 • 
miles, rises the noble mass of Mount Meru. 

As the natives believe that the summit of Kilimanjaro is composed * 
ot silver, it is ]>OHsibio that Aristotle’s reference to “the so-called. 
Silver Mountain ” from which the Nile flows was based on indistinct 
reports about this mountain ; but the real discovery of its existence 
was made only in 1848 by Mr Rebman of the Church Missionary 
Society ( Church Missionary Intelligencer , 1849). His account, 
though fully homo out by Dr Krapf, was at first received with great . 
incredulity by professional geographers. Tlie matter lias been 
finally set at rest by the visits paid to the mountain by Von der 
Reckon (1801 and 1862) and Mr Charles New (1867), the latter 
of whom reached the lowor edge of the snow. Kilimanjaro has two- 
principal summits. The eastern, Kibo or Bareni, is a magnificent 
dome with a smooth and regular outline ; the other, Kimawenzi, 
is a dark and rugged peak ; and between the two stretches a 
saddle-like ridge several miles in extent. Trachytes, basalt, 
and obsidian were obtained by Von der Decken from the upper 
part of the mountain. iVr New distinguished six clearly marked 
zones of vegetation. The first was the region of the banana and 
maize, the' surface, when not under cultivation, being clothed with 
a close turf exceedingly rich in clover; above this lay a belt of 
jungle ; the jungle was succeeded hy a forest of gigantic trees with 
a dense and varied undergrowth, and an extraordinary profusion of 
moss both on the ground and on the stems and brandies ; beyond the 
trees was a region of hills covered with rich grass and clover ; beyond 
the grass came heath ; and this gradually dwindled away into a region 
of bare wind-swept rocks* Among the fifty secies of plants col* 

XIV. — xo 
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'CB-the mountain Dr Hooker found onlv a few of those* 
European forma which are known to exist in the Cameroon* and 
r the Abyssinian mountains. 

From the southern slopes of Kilimanjaro descend a great many 
streams— the Weri-Wari, the Rau, the Gann, &c.— which, uniting 
with the Jipe from Lake Jipc, ultimately form the Rufu orPangani, 
an important river reaching the Indian Ocean about 5° 30' S. lat. 
The hilly country round the southern skirts is occupied by the Jaggas 
or Ohaggas, who cultivate maize, millet, and pulse, and keop cattle. 
Their chief villages are Kilenia and Moche. 

'See R. Thornton (the geologist of Von dor Dccken's party) In Proc. of Roy. 
Otog. 8m., 1801— 6!l ; Krapf, Travels in Hast Africa , 1800 ; New, Life . . in 
East Africa , 1878; Hooker In Journal of Linnean Society, 1875; and for further 
literal uro, Pcfcermann’a Mittheilungen, 1800, pp. 75-70. 

KILKENNY, an inland county of Ireland, in the province 
of Leinster, is situated between 52° 14' and 52° 52' N. lat., 
and between 6° 56' and 7° 38' W. long. It is bounded on 
the N. by Queen's county, E. by Carlow and Wexford, S. 
by Waterford, and W. by Waterford and Tipperary. Its 
greatest length from north to south is about 45 mileB, and 
its greatest breadth from east to west about 25 miles. The 
area is 507,254 acres, or about 793 square miles. 

The greater part of Kilkenny is a continuation forming 
the south-eastern extremity of the Carboniferous Limestone 
plain of Ireland, but in the south-east this is bounded 
partly by the Cambro-Siluriiui rocks which run into the 
county from Wexford, aud partly by a continuation of the 
granite mountains of Wicklow and Carlow, and it is inter- 
rupted in the north by an extensive hilly region forming 
apart of the Castlecomer coal-field, which extends also into 
•Queen’s county and Tipperary. The field lies in the form 
«of a broad basiu, and rests on flagstone and black shale. 
The coal is anthracite, and the most productive portions of 
'the bed are in the centre of the basin at Castlecomer. 
Besides a large number of fossil plants, crustaceans of a 
rare species and also several peculiar reptilian remains have 
been found in the measures. The field is believed to 
* contain nearly 80,000,000 tons of workable coal, and at 
present the annual yield is about 80,000 tons, — the anuual 
yield of Ireland being only about 130,000 tons. On the 
granite the limestone has the form of a bedded dolomite, -and 
this is also principally the form of the central division to 
the north-west of Kilkenny. In other places the limestones 
are bluish or black, the latter being the best quality for 
burning, and are often associated with shales of a consider- 
able thickness. Cherty beds frequently occur between the 
limestone and the Coal-measures. Ilematitie iron of a rich 
-quality is found in the Cambro-Silurian rocks at several 
places. Tradition has it that silver shields were made 
about 850 b.c. at Argetros or JSilverwood on the Nore, and at 
Ballygunnion there were very ancient mines associated with 
the lead. The shelly black marble obtained near the town 
of Kilkenny has gained wide fame, and is used for tomb- 
stones, chimney-pieces, and picture frames. Manganese is 
obtained in some of the limestone quarries, and also near 
the Barrow. Marl is abundant in various districts. 
Pipeclay and potters clay are found, and also yellow ochre. 
Copper occurs near Knocktopher. 

Rivers . — The principal rivers, the Suir, the Barrow, and 
the (Nore, have all their origin in the Slieve Bloom 
mountains, and after a widely divergent course southwards 
discharge their waters into Waterford Harbour. The Suir 
forms the boundary of the county with Waterford, aud is 
navigable for sloops to Carrick. The Nore, which is 
navigable to Iunistioge, enters the county at its north- 
western boundary, and flows by Kilkenny to the Barrow, 9 
miles above Ross, having received in its course the Kang’s 
river at Jerpoint and the Argula ,near lnnistioge. The 
Barrow, which is navigable beyond the limits of Kilkenny 
into Kildare, forms the eastern boundary of the county 
from near New Bridge. There are no lakes of any extent, 
but turlougha are occasionally formed by the bursting up 
of underground stream 
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Climate and Agriculture . — On account of the slope til* 
the country and the nature of the soil, the surface Occupied 
by bog or wet land is very small, and the air is dry and 
very salubrious. So temperate is it in winter that the 
myrtle and arbutus grow iu the open air. There is less 
rain than at Dublin, and vegetation is earlier than in the 
adjacent counties. Along the banks of the Suir, Nore, 
and Barrow a very rich soil has been formed by alluvial 
deposits. Above the Coal-measures in the northern part 
of the county there is a moorish tract devoted chiefly to 
pasturage. The soil above the limestone is for the most 
part a deep and rich loam admirably adapted for the 
growth of wheat. The heath-covered hills afford honey 
with a flavour of peculiar excellence. 


The following table gives a classification of holdings according to 
size in 1860 ana in 1880, as contained in the agricultural returns 



1 Aero. 

1 and 
under 5. 

5 and 
under 15. 

15 and 
under 80. 

30 and 
upwards. 

TotAl. 

1850 

1880 

1,734 

3,583 

1,81 0 

4,100 

2,508 

8,802 

2,CC2 

5,200 
5,325 , 

1 8,632 

14,045 


The total area under crops in 1881 was 159,304 acres, a percentage 
of 31*4 of the whole, aercago of the country. In 1880, 293,252 acres, 
a percentage of 57 ‘8, were under grass, 2190 fallow, 10,799 wood, 
10,746 bog, 13,515 mountain, and 21,601 water, roads, and fences. 
The area under crops in 1860 was 195,928. The area under cereals 
declined from 112,220 acres in 1850 to 65,232 in 1881, wheat de- 
creasing from 47,343 acres to 1 1,843, and oats from 62,236 to 35,878, 
while in other coreuls, of which the chief is barley, there has been an 
increase from 12,641 acres to 17,611. Between 1861 and 1880 the 
aroa under grass increased by 40,530 ucres. Almost nothing has 
been done to improve the pasturage of the hilly districts, which are 
still largely covered with heath. The area under meadow and clover, 
which includes a large portion of rich soil on the banks of the Nore 
and Suir, increased from 42,482 acres in 1850 to 62,079 in 1881. 
Green crops diminished in area from 43,189 acres in 1860 to 31,993 
in 1881, potatoes from 26,323 acres to 18,269, and turnips from 
11,613 to 9929. Horses since 1860 declined from 17,161 to 16,983. 
The number in 1881 used for agricultural purposes was 11,606. 
Mules since I860 have increased from <>87 to 1054, and asses from 
3355 to 5845. Cuttle in I860 numbered 72,998, and in 1881 had 
increased to 120,594. Cows numbered 37,695, or about a third of 
the total number of cattle, daily-farming being largely followed, 
cs]»oeially iu the hilly districts to the south. The most common 
species of cattle is a cross between the old Irish breed and the 
longhorn, but Kerry cows aro considerably in demand for dairies. 
For winter-feeding pounded furze tops are frequently used, but in 
many cases the cattle graze outside in winter. Slice]), the breed 
of which has been muc h improved by crossing, increased from 40,460 
in 1850 to 85,393 in 1881. Figs have declined in numbers from 
45,763 to 39,777, while goats have increased from 6958 to 6376, 
and poultry from 197,965 to 410,624. 

According to the corrected summary of owners of land, 1878, the 
land in 1873, exclusive of the coupty of the city of Kilkenny, was 
divided among 1150 proprietors, of whom 827 possessed less than 
1 acre. The annual rateable valuation is stated iu the return of 
1876 as .£340,696, giving an average value of 13s. 9d. per acre. 
There were forty-seven owners who possessed upwards of 2000 acres, 
twelvo who possessed upwards of 6000 acres, and six upwards of 
10,000 acres, viz., Viscount Clifden, 35,288 ; Earl of Bessborough, 
23,967 ; Charles Wandesforde, 22,232; Col. W. F. Tighe, 1^970 ; 
Marquis of Ormonde, 11,960 ; and Viscount Mountgarret, 11,919. 

Manufactures . — The linen manufacture introduced into the 
county in the 17th century by the duke of Ormonde to supersede the 
woollen manufacture gradually became extinct, and the woollen 
manufacture now carried on is also veiy small. There are, however, 
breweries, distilleries, tanneries, aud flour-mills, as well as marble 
polishing works. 

Railways. —The county is intersected from north to south by the 
Maryborough and Waterford line, which is joined near Kilkenny by 
the South-Eastern Railway from Carlow. The Great Southern ana 
Western Railway skirts the south-western boundary of the county. 

Administration . — The county comprises 10 baronies, 124 civil 
parishes and 15 parts of parishes, and 1601 town-lands. The 
county of the city contains one parish and four parts of parishes. 
There are three poor-law unions wholly within the county, vix., 
Castlecemer, Kilkenny, and Thomastowir, and portions of five, vis., 
Callan, Carrick-on-Suir, New Ross, Urlingford, and Waterford. The 
county includes the j>arliamentary borough of Kilkenny, part of that 
of New Ross, and the township of Callan. There are in the county 
and city sixteen petty sessions districts. Assizes are held at Kilkenny, 
and quarter sessions at Kilkenny, ITLltown, Uriingford, Castlecomer, 
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Grade's Old Castle, Calltn, and Thomastowmi The county is* 
vcifchin the Cork ndlitwy district, and there are barrack stations at 
Kilkenny and Castlecomer. Previous to thz Union Kilkenny re- 
turned sixteen members to Parliament, two npresenting the county. 
Since that period twti meinbers have been returned for the county, 
one for the city of Kilkenny, and one for New Roes, which, however, 
i$ situated chiefly in Wexford. 

Foundation. — According to the census of 1659, the total imputa- 
tion of the county was 18,427, of whom 1442 were English and 
T6, 985 Irish. In 1760 it was estimated at 62,882. In 1821 it 
had fiicreased to 158,716, and in 1841 to 202,746, but in 1861 it 
had diminished to 159,514, in 1871 to 109,879, and in 1881 to 
99,064, of whom 48,682 were males and 50,382 females. The 
total number of emigrants from 1st May 1851 to 81st December 
1880 was 55,402, or 44*5 per cent, of thy imputation in 1861. The 
marriage rate in 1880 to every 1000 of the population was 8*2, 
the birth-rate 22*1, and the death rate 20*0. In 1881 the Roman 
Catholics numbered 93,699; Protestant Episcopalians, 4968,; 
Presbyterians, 197 ; Methodists, 131; and all other denominations, 
74. There were resident in 1871 in the county 805 natives of 
England and 160 of Scotland. In 1871 the number of persons who 
spoke Irish only was 816, while 6424 could speak Irish and Eng- 
lish. 44,779 could read and write, 16 369 could read but could npt 
write, and 36,521 could neither read nor write. 

History. — Kilkenny received its name from St Oannech or Canice, 
abbot of Agliaboe in Queen's county, who died in 598, and whose see 
was removed to Kilkenny in the beginning of the 1 1th century. In 
the time of Ptolemy the county was inhabited by the Briguutes and 
the Cauci. Afterwards it formed part of the Kingdom of Uisrai- 
gagh, modernized into Ossory, which was tributary sometimes to 
Leiusterand sometimes to Munster. In 1210 Kilkenny was formed 
into a county by King John. During the Revolution it was held by 
the Irish, and it also strongly adhered to tlio cause of James 11. 
against William III. 

Antiquities. — Circular groups of stones of very ancient origin are 
to be seen on the summits of Slieve Grian and the hill of Clogh- 
rnanta. There is a remarkable cromlech at Kiimogue and a largo 
number of cromlechs as well as ratlis in various parts of the county. 
Besides numerous forts and mounds there are live round towers, one 
adjoining the cathedral of Kilkenny, and others at Tullolicrin, Kilreo, 
Fertagh, and Aghaviller respectively. The monastic remains in the 
city St Kilkenny are mentioned under the notice of the town. 
There are interesting remains of u Cistercian monastery at Jerj»oiiit, 
said to have been founded by Dunnough, king of Ossory, and of 
another belonging to the same order at (Jraig, founded by the earl of 
Pembroke in 1212. Tko Dominicans had an abbey at Kosher con 
founded in 1267, and another at Thoinastown, of which there are 
still some remains. The Carmelites had a monastery at Kuock- 
t oplier. There was an Augustiniuu monastery at Innistiogc, and 
priories at Callan and Kells, of all of which there arc still some 
remains. Of the old castles the most remarkable is Graney or 
Grundison Castle in Iverk, which is supposed to have l>een founded 
by the eighth earl of Ormonde in 1621, and of which three towers 
and the walls still remain. See Robertson, Antiquities and Scenery 
of the County of Kilkenny , 1851. 

Kilkenny, the chief town of the above county, a 
market-town, county of a city, and parliamentary borough, 
is finely situated on the Nore, and on the Great Southern 
and. Western Railway, 73 miles south-west of Dublin and 
32 north of Waterford. It consists of two distinct portions, 
Englishtown or Kilkenny proper and Irishtown, separated 
from each other by a small rivulet, but although Irishtown 
still retains its name it is now included in the corporation of 
KilkSnny. The city is irregularly built, but possesses sevoral 
spacious streets with many good houses, while its beautiful 
environs and several imposing ancient structures give it an 
unusually interesting and picturesque appearance. The Nore 
is crossed by two handsome bridges erected towards the 
close of last century. The old cathedral of St Canice, from 
whom the town takes its name, dates from 1052, apd with 
the exception of the cathedral of St Patrick in Dublin is 
the largest ecclesiastical building in Ireland, having a length 
foam east to west of 226 feet, and a breadth along the 
transepts from north to south of 1 23 feet It occupies a 
commanding position on an eminence at the western 
extremity of Irishtown. It is a cruciform structure in the 
Early En glish style, with a low massive tower supported cm 
clustered columns of the black marble peculiar to the 
district The building was lately restored at a cost of 
il&flQQ* It contains a large number of old sepulchral 


i monument* On the eastern ride of -the north transepts 
the parish ohurch, and a short distance from the sooth 
transept are the remains of a round tower, rising to the 
height of 100 feet. The episcopal palace near the east 
end of the cathedral was erected in the time of Edward* 
III, end enlarged in 1735. Besides the old cathedral, thS' 
principal other churches are the Episcopal church’ of St* 
Mary, a plain cruciform structure; that of St John, 
containing a portion of the old abbey of St John ; and the 
Roman Catholic cathedral, erected in 1857 at a cost of 
£30,000, a cruciform structure in the late First Pointed 
style, with a massive central tower 186 feet in height 
There are important remains of three old monaeteries-'-the 
preceptory of St John's, founded in 1211; the Dominican 
abbey, founded iu 1 225, and now used as a Roman Catholic 
church; and the Franciscan abbey on the banks of the 
Nore, founded about 1230. But, among the ancient 
buildings, that next in importance and interest to the 
cathedral is the castle, occupying a commanding position 
on the summit of a precipice above the river Nore. It 
was originally built by Strongbow, but rebuilt by William 
le Mareschal in 1175, and again restored in the present 
century, and transformed into the princely residence of 
the marquis of Ormonde. The grammar school or college, 
which was originally fouuded by Pierce, earl of Ormonde; 
and re-endowod in 1684 by the duke of Ormonde, stotnds 
on the banks of the river o|>posite the castle. In it Swift; 
Farquhar, Congreve, and Bishop Berkeley received’ part of 
their education. Adjoining the city is the Roman Catholic* 
college of St Kyran, a Gothic building completed* About 
1840 at a cost of £20,000. The other principal public 
buildings are the new court-house, the tholsel or city 
court, the city and county prison, the barracks, and the 
county infirmary. There is still a small manufacture of 
coarse woollens and linens. In the neighbourhood them 
are large collieries, as well as quarrios for marble, the 
manufactures connected with which are an important 
industry of the town. It also possesses corn-mills, brew- 
eries, and a tannery. The population of the county of the 
city of Kilkenny in 1851 was 19,973, of the town proper 
15,808; in 1871 the numbers were 15,748 and 12,710; 
and in 1881 they were 14,964 and 12,182. 

The town of Kilkenny proper owes its origin to an English 
settlement which took place in the linn* of Strongbow, and it’ 
received a charter from William lo Mnrcsulial, who married 
Strongbow’s daughter. This charter was confirmed by Edward III., 
and from Edwura IV. Irishtown received the privilege of choosing 
a nortrieve independent of Kilkenny. By Elizabeth the boroughs, 
while retaining their distinct rights, were constituted one corpora- 
tion, which in 1608 was made a free borough by James J fi and .in 
the following year a free city. From Janu s II. the citizens received 
a new charter, constituting the city and liberties a distinct county, 
to be styled the county of the city of Kilkenny, the burgesses of 
Irishtown continuing, however, to elect a portrieve until the passing 
of tho Municipal Reform Act. Frequent parliaments were held at 
Kilkenny in the 14th <$ntuiy, and so late as the reign of Henry 
VIII. it Was the occasional residence of the loid-lieutenant. In 
1642 it was the meeting-place of the assembly of confederate 
Catholics, in 1648 Cromwell in the hojm, by means of a plot, of 
obtaining jxjsscssion of the town, advanced towards it, but beforehis 
arrival the plot was discovered. In 1 650 it was, however, compelled 
to surrender after a long and resolute defefa<ta. At a very early 
period Kilkenny and Irishtown returned each two members to par- 
liament, but since the Union one member only has been returned 
for the city of Kilkenny. 

KILLARNEY, a market-town of Ireland, county of 
Kerry, is situated on a branch line of the Dublin and 
Cork Railway, 180 miles south-west from Dublin and 47 
miles north from Cork. On account of the beautiful 
scenery in the neighbourhood, the town is much frequented 
by tourists. Within late years it has been greatly improved 
in appearance, .and the streets are now spacious and well- 

E ftved, while many good bouses and several imposing public 
uildmgs have been erected. The principal boildiags are 
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the court-house, the Roman Catholic cathedral and bishop's 
palace, designed by Pugin, the episcopal church lately 
* rebuilt, the lunatic asylum, erected at a cost of £30,000, 
and the railway hotel. Adjoining the town is the fine 
mansion of the earl of Kenmare. The only manufacture 
of any importance now carried on at Killamey is that of 
fancy articles from the wood of the arbutus ; but it owed its 
origin to iron-smelting works, for which abundant fuel was 
obtained from the neighbouring forests. 

The lakes of Killamey, about a mile and a half distant 
from the town, are situated in a basin between several lofty 
mountain groups, some rising abruptly from the water’s 
edge, and all clothed with trees and shrubbery almost to 
their summits. The lower lake, or Lough Leane, which 
has an area of 5001 acres, is studded with finely wooded 
islands, on the largest of which, Ross Island, are the ruins 
of Ross castle, au old fortress of the O’Donoghues ; and 
on another island, the “ sweet Innisfallen ” of Moore, are 
the picturesque ruins of an abbey founded by St Finian 
the leper at the close of the 6th century. Between the 
lower lake and the middle or Tore lake, which is 680 acres 
in extent, stands Muckross Abbey, built by the Franciscans 
about 1440. With the upper lake, which is 430 acres in 
extent, thickly studded with islands, and closely shut in 
by mountains, the lower and middle lakes are connected 
by the Long Range, n winding aud finely wooded channel, 
2£ miles in length, and commanding magnificent views of 
the mountains. Midway in its course is a famous ec^.o 
caused by the Eagle’s Nest, a lofty pyramidal rock. The 
population of the urban sanitary district in 1881 was 
6546. 

KILLDEEIt, a common and well-known American^ 
Plover, so called in imitation of its whistling cry, the 
Oharadrius voci ferns of Linnaeus, and the JEgialitis vocifera 
of modern ornithologists. About the size of a Snipe, it is 
mostly sooty-brown above, but showing a bright buff on 
the tail coverts, and in flight a white bar on the wings; 
beneath it is pure white except two pectoral bands of deep 
black. It is one of the finest as well as the largest of 
the group commonly known as Ringed Plovers or Ring 
Doterels, 1 forming the genus uEgialitis of Boie. Mostly 
winteriug in the south or only on the sea-shore of the more 
northern States, in spring it spreads widely over the 
interior, breeding on the newly-ploughed lands or on open 
grasB-fields. • The nest is made in a slight hollow of the 
grouud, and is often surrounded with small pebbles and 
fragments of shells. Hero the hen lays her pear-shaped, 
stone-coloured eggs, four in number, and always arranged 
with their pointed ends touching each other, as is indeed 
the custom of most Limicoline birds. The parents exhibit 
the greatest anxiety for their offspring on the approach of 
au intruder : the hen runs off with drooping wings and 
plaintive cries, while the cock sweeps around, gesticulating 
with loud and angry vociferations. It is the best-known 
bird of its Family in the United States, throughout which 
it is found in all suitable districts, but less abundantly in 
the north-east than further south or west. In Canada it 
does not range further to the northward than 56° N. lat., 
and it is not known to occur in Greenland, or hardly in 
Labrador, though it is a passenger in Newfoundland every 
spring and autumn. 2 In winter it finds its way to Bermuda 
and to some of the Antilles, but it is not recorded from any 
of the islands to the windward of Porto Rico. However, 
ia the other direction it goes very much further south, 

1 The word Doterel seems properly applicable to a single Bpecies 
only, the Cfiaradrius moHnellus of Linncous, which, from some of its 
osteological characters, may be fitly regard ud as the tyj>e of a distinct 
genus, Eudromias. Whether any other species agree with it in the 
peculiarity alluded to is at present uncertain. 

5 K single example is said to have been shot near Cbriitchttroh, in 
Hampshire, in April 1857 (/Ms, 1862, p. 276). 
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travelling down the Isthmus of Panama and the west coast 
of South America to Peru. The Killdeer has several other 
congeners in America, among which may be noticed JS. 
eemipalmata, so curiously resembling the ordinary Ringed 
Plover of the Old World, j£. hiaticula , except that it has 
its toes connected by a web at the base ; and jE. nivosa , 
a bird inhabiting the western parts of both the American 
continents, which in the opinion of some authors is only a 
local form of the widely-spread jE. alexandrina or cantiana , 
best known by its English name of Kentish Plover, from 
its discovery near Sandwich towards the end of the last 
century, though it is far more abundant in many other 
parts of the Old World. The common Ringed Plover, jE \ 
hiaticula , has many of the habits of the Killdeer, but is 
much less often found away from the sea-shore, though a 
few colonies may be found in dry warrens in certain parts 
of England many miles from the coast, and in Lapland at 
a still greater distance. In such localities it has the curious 
habit of paving its nest with small stones (whence it is 
locally known by the name of “ Stone-hatch ”), a habit 
almost unaccountable uuiess regarded as an inherited 
instinct from shingle-haunting ancestors. 

About thirty species all apparently referable with pro- 
priety to the genus uEgialitis have been described, but 
probably so niauy do not exist. Some, as the Kentish 
Plover above named, have a very extended distribution, for 
that, letting alone its supposed American habitat, certainly 
occurs in greater or less numbers on the coasts of China, 
India, and Africa generally. On the other hand there is 
one, the jE. mneta-helenm , which seems to be restricted to 
the island whence it takes its scientific name, and where it 
is called the “ Wire-bird ” (Ibis, 1873, p. 260). Nearly 
allied to uEgialitis are two genera peculiar to the New 
Zealand subregion — Thinoruis , which does not cull for any 
particular remark, and the extraordinary Anarhynchus , 
which deserves a few words. Of this there is but one 
species, jE. frontalis , the Wrybill, so called from its bill 
being congenitally bent in the middle and diverted to the 
right side — a formation supposed to give the bird greater 
facility in seeking its food, chiefly arthropods that lurk 
under stones, round which it may be seeu running from 
left to right. Mr Buller (B. New Zealand ', p. 219) con- 
nects with this habit the curious fact that the black pectoral 
band worn by the bird is “ narrower and of a less decided 
colour oil the left side of the breast,” whence he infers that 
“the law of natural selection has operated to lessen the 
colouring on the side of the bird more exposed to Hawks 
and other enemies while the Anarhynchus is hunting for 
its daily food.” Be that as it may, it does not detract from 
the wonderful nature of this asymmetry of the bill, which 
is comparable indeed with that found in so large a number 
of Cetaceaus among mammals, but with nothiug known 
among birds, for in tbe Crossbills ( q,v .) the bones of 
the mandibles are not affected, and in certain tDwls 
(Nyctala) the distortion of the ear-bones is not externally 
visible. (a. n.) 

KILLIZ, or Kilis, a town of Syria, in the Turkish vilayet 
of Aleppo, in 37° 2' N. lat and 37° 2' E. long., 60 miles 
north of the city of Aleppo. It is situated in an extremely 
fertile plain or plateau, completely surrounded with olive 
groves, the produce of which is reckoned the finest oil of 
all Syria ; and its position on the regular route from 
Birejik on the Euphrates to southern Caramania gives it 
considerable traffic. The bazaars are unusually fine, and 
gunmaking is a common craft in the town. The popula- 
tion, variously estimated at 12,000 and 6000, consists 
largely of Arabs, the town lying just on the northern rim 
of the Arab territory. 

KILMARNOCK, a market-town, and parliamentary 
and municipal burgh, in the district of Cunningham, 
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Ayrshire, Scotland, is situated on both sides of the \ in Scott’s Old Mortality ; and in 1881 an attempt has been 
Kilmarnock water, near its junction with the Irvine, 21 \ made to revive the custom. The former industry in wear- 
miles south-west of Glasgow by rail. The town is long j ing shawls and lighter fabrics has quite died out. Ths 
and narrow, but its principal streets are well-built and ! large iron, coal, and fire-clay works in the neighbourhood 
spacious. Among the chief buildings are the town-house, | employ most of the working inhabitants. A woollen-mill, 
the court-house, the com exchange buildings (including the j with sixty hands, but capable of employing three hundred, 
Albert tower, 110 feet high, and various public offices), the | was opened in 1881. The population of the parish in 
observatory, and the academy, built in 1876 at a cost of j 1881 was 7037 ; of the town, 3469. About a mile from 
£5000 to accommodate six hundred children. Kilmarnock Kilwinning is Eglinton Castle, the principal seat of the earl 
also possesses the endowed Kay schools, an industrial school ! of Eglinton, where the famous Eglinton tournament was 
in the once famous Kilmarnock House, a school of art, an held in 1839. 


athenaeum, a public library, an opera-house, and an in- 
firmary. In the Kay park of 40f acres, purchased from the 
duke of Portland for £9000 (with a legacy left by a native 
of the town in 1866), stands the Burns Monument, inau- 
gurated in August 1879. Kilmarnock rose into importance 
in the 17th century by its production of striped woollen 
u Kilmarnock cowls ” and broad blue bonnets. Knitted 
woollen bonnets are still manufactured to an annual value 
of about £25,090, but by far the most important textile 
industry is carpet-weaving. When trade is good, the 
annual turn out of Brussels and Scotch carpets is valued 
at about £100,000. There are several spinning mills in 
connexion with the carpet factories. Tweeds, blankets, 
shawls, and tartans are produced to a limited but rapidly 
increasing extent ; the manufacture of wincey is larger. 
Calico-printing, once important, has dwindled. The boot i 
and shoe trade is prosperous ; and there are very extensive 
iron and engineering works in the town. Situated in a 
highly cultivated region, Kilmarnock is famous for its dairy 
produce ; and the largest cheese-show in Scotland is held 
there annually. The neighbourhood abounds in freestone 
and coal. The burgh is governed by a provost, six bailies, 
and eighteen councillors. It unites with Dumbarton, Port- 
Olosgow, Renfrew, and Rutherglen in returning one member 
to parliament. The population in 1881 was 23,901. 

KILSYTH, a burgh of barony in Stirlingshire, Scotland, 
is situated about 12 miles north-east of Glasgow. It is ill 
built and dingy. On August 15, 1645, the Covenanters 
under Baillio were defeated at Kilsyth by Montrose with 
great slaughter. Kilsyth is further interesting as the 
centre of remarkable religious revivals in 1742-43 and 
1839. The present village dates from the middle of the 
17th century. It became a burgh of barony in 1826 by 
charter from George IY. The inhabitants aro chiefly 
engaged in the neighbouring coal and iron works ; but 
weaving and paper-making are also carried on. The popu- 
lation in 1881 was 5402. 

KILWINNING, a market-town in Cunningham district, 
Ayrshire, Scotland, is situated on the right bank of the 
Garnock, 26 miles south-west of Glasgow by rail. The 
houses are neat, but somewhat straggling. The chief 
buildings are the parish church (with a handsome detached 
Gothic tower erected in 1815 in place of an older one, 103 
feet high, which fell in 1814), the Free church, and the 
board school. The greatest interest of the place centres 
in its ruined abbey, originally one of the richest in Scot 
land. Founded about 1140 by Hugh de Morville, lord 
of Cunningham, it was dedicated to St Winning, who 
lived on the spot during the 8th century, and has given his 
name to the town.# This beautiful specimen of Early 
English was destroyed in 1561 ; and its lands were granted 
to the earl of Eglinton and others. Kilwinning is the 
traditional birthplace of Scottish freemasonry; and Kil- 
winning lodge, said to have been founded by the foreign 
architects and masons who came to build the abbey, is still 
looked up to as the mother -lodge in Scotland. Tlie royal 
company of archers of Kilwinning— dating, it is said, as 
far back as 1488 — used till recently to meet annually to 
•hoot at the papingo, or popinjay, in the manner described 


| KIMBERLEY, formerly called New Rush, one of the 
mining towns of the diamond district of South Africa, 
situated in Griqualand West, to the east of the Orange 
river, 520 miles north-east of Cape Town. Though it dates 
only from 1872, and has much of the temporary character 
to be expected from the conditions that gave it existence, 
it bids fair to be a permanent settlement, having a number 
of buildings of stone and brick, a market place, banks, 
churches, &c., and publishing a Diamond News. Although 
in 1874 the population left almost en masse for the gold- 
mines of Leydenberg (in Transvaal), the town was estimated 
in 1881 to have something like 10,000 inhabitants, besides 
i a floating native population about equal in number. See 
Holub, Seven Years in South Africa , 1881. 

KIMHI. RoDaK, *>., Rabbi David Kiml.ii or Kimchi, 1 
was born at Narbonno after 1155, and died probably in 
the same city about 1235. His father Rabbi Yoseph, or 
his grandfather Rabbi Isaac (Yisjiak) Ibn Kimhi, had 
immigrated into Provence from Spain, where Arab fanati- 
cism had compelled the Jews to flee from the sword of 
tyranny. In Provenco the family took the Gentile surname 
of Petit ' 1 Rabbi David loBt his father (who was himself a 
grammarian, Bible commentator, and poet of no mean order) 
very early ; but hiH elder and only brother, Rabbi Mosheh 
(a fair scholar, but famous chiefly through his younger 
brother), was his principal oral teacher. The valuable 
literary treasures of his father, however, falling into his 
hands, Redak grew strong by studying them, and, as we 
know, eclipsed them completely, although he lacked his 
father’s originality. But, if Rabbi David lacked originality, 
he had abundance of instinct for finding out the best in 
the works of his predecessors, and abundance of genius for 
digesting and assimilating it till it became his own in a 
peculiar way. Although preceded by Hayyiij, Ibn Jan&b, 

! and others, and succeeded by Abraham de Balmes, Elias 
j Levita, and others, Kimhi has maintained the position of 
! the greatest Jewish grammarian and lexicographer for six 
hundred and fifty years. And, although much inferior as 
a Biblical scholar and talmudist to Rashi, and as a critic 
and philosopher to Abraham Ibn Ezra, he has outstripped 
both in the eyes, not only of the Christians, but to some 
extent even of the Jews, and thus reigned supreme for 
more than half a millennium, as a commentator on the 
Bible. The fact is, he united in his own person the child- 
like simplicity of Rashi and the incisive criticism of Ibn 
Ezra. Add to this that he was master of the Targums and 
Aggadoth aB few before or after him, that he had Hebrew, 

; Arabic, and Greek philosophy at his fingers’ ends, and that 
he wa« endowed with a truly poetical soul, and the mystery 
is explained how the merely reproductive scholar could cause 
| original scholars of the highest eminence, but who were 
one-sided, to be all but forgotten. Not only have his works, 
i in whatever field they are to be found, been printed and 
reprinted, but the most important of them are translated 

I 1 Not Kamchi. Compare JWD'p in the Talmud Yeruahalmi, 

j Borayoth, iU. 2. 

1 From these circumstances ijdmtii is known as Bassephardi (the 
Spaniard), as Ibn Kimtd, or as Maistre Petit. Petit is, to a certain 
extent, an equivalent of Kim^i (from flop, grain ground email). 
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into Latin, 1 into Jud®o^German, a and even into English.* 
The following is a list of Kimju’s works, which, however, 
lays no claim to perfection : — 

• Grammar. — P ar t — (1) Constantinople, 1532-84,' folio; 
(2) Constantinople, 1532-34, 8vo ; (3) with Latin tranalation by 
Agathius GuMacerius, Paris, 1540, 8vo ; (4) with additamentp by 
Elias Levita, Venice, 1544, 8vo, 4 and again (5) 1545, folio; (6) witn 
the bams additions, Venice, 1645, 8vo; (7) with the same additions 
and commentary by Mosheh D'DJM (Hechingen ?), Fiirth, 1793, 
8vo; (ft) with additions from MSS. by Rittentorg, Lyck, 1862, 8vo. 
In addition to these have arq>oared Compendia from this grammar 
by Pagninus, Paris, 1649, 4to ; and by Bay nus, Paris, 1554, 4fo. 

Lexicon. — I , art n* : — (1) withoutplaeo and date, but beforo 
1480, folio ; (2) with a Biblical index on tho margin, Naples, 1490, 
folio ;• (3) with a Biblical index inserted, Naples, 1491, folio; (4) 
without pagination, Constantinople, 1613, folio; (5) Venice, 1529, 
folio ; (0) with corrections from MSS., Salonika, 1532-33, folio; 
(7) Venice, 1546, folio ; (8) with notes by Klias Levita, Venice, 
1546-48, folio ; (9) with Latin translation of the roots, Venice, 
1546-48, folio ; (10) the text revised from three MSS., Borlin, 
1847, 4to. 

Commentaries. — (1) On the Greater Part of Genesis , 5 Pressburg, 
1842, 8 vo. (2) On the Prophets and the Psalms , in the first Rub- 
binio Biblo, Venice, 1517, folio. (3) On the I x rophc.ts and the 
Chronicles, in the third and all subsequent Rabbinic Bibles, Venice, 
,1548, 1008, 1617-19; Basel, 1618-19; Amsterdam, 1724; Warsaw, 
1800-68 ; 1866-76. (4) On the Former Prophets , Jeremiah and 

Ezekiel , in 1 the second Rabbinic Bible, Venice, 1524-25, folio. (5) 
On the Former Prophets, Soncino, 1485; Leiria, 1494; Pesaro, 1511; 
Salonika, 1535, all in folio. (6) On the Latter Prophets , Guada- 
laxara, 1482 ; Soncino, 1485-86; IYsaro, 1516, all in folio* (7) On 
Isaiah and Jeremiah , Lisbon, 1492, folio. (8) On the Minor Pro- 
phets , Paris, 1539-40, 4to. (9) On Ilosea , Joel , Amos, Ohadiah, and 
Jonah, Paris, 1550, 4to. (10) On Ilosea, with the Latin translation 
*of Morcier abridged by Coddums, Loyden, 1021,’ 4to ; with tin? 
Sacred text, llclmstiidt, 1702-3, 4to ; by Hermann von dor Flardt, 
Gottingen, 1775, 4to. (11) On Joel and Malachi , by Munster, 
Basel, 1570, 12mo. (12) On Joel ami Ohadiah, Utrecht, 1657, 8vo. 
1«) On Amos , with a letter by Elias Lovitn, Basel, 1531, 8vo. 
14) On Ohadiah, Bremen, 1673, 4to ; Jena, 1678, 8vo. (15) On 
Jonah, Utrecht, 1656, 8vo ; Leipsic, 1683, 8vo; Utrecht, 1692, 8vo ; 
Ftankfort-om the- Main, 1697, 4to. (16) On Hapgai, Ze char iah, and 
Malachi, by Thomas Noale, Paris, 1557, 4 to’. (17) On Malachi, 
Basel, 1530, 8vo ; Rostock, 1037, 4to ; Loipsic, 1679, 8vo. Besides 
these editions it ought to be mentioned that the Haphtaroth , or 
“ Prophetic Portions,” read on sabbaths, festivals, &c., are to be 
found attached to the Pentateuch, Constance, 1505, folio ; Venieo, 
1616, folio; Constanco, 1522, folio; Cremona, 1566, folio; Venice, 
1568, folio ; Cracow, 1588, folio ; Basel, 1618, folio; Berlin, 1705, 
folio; Wilmcrsdorf, 1713, folio; Amsterdam, 1720, folio; Frankfoi t- 
on-the-Main, 1730, folio ; Metz, 1766, 4 to. (18) On the Psalms 
without place (but, no doubt, Bologna), 1477, folio ; in the Ilagio - 
grapka, Naplos, 1480-87, folio; in the first Rabbinic Bible, as 
abovo ; Salonika, 1522, folio; Isny, 1541, folio; Cremonn, 1561, 
8vo ; :V®nicc, 1506, 8vo ; Venice, 1596; Amsterdam, 1681, 4to ; 
Zolkiew, 1696, 4to ; Frankfort -on-tho-Main, 1712, 8vo ; Dyheni- 
furt, 1714, 4 to ; Amsterdam, 1765, 4to ; Berlin, 1767, 4to; Amster- 
dam, 1777, lOmo; as part of prayer-book, Amsterdam, 1796, 18rno; 
Amsterdam, 1816, 8vo ; a part of a Bible, Fiirth, 1842-47, 8vo ; 
Zitoinir, 1867, lOmo. In audition to these there ought to bo men- 
tioned The First Ten Psalms, &c. , Constance, 1644, folio, and An 
Extract from Kimchi on the Psalms, &o., Wilmcrsdorf, 1725, 4 to. 

Miscellaneous Works.— (1) Ft Sojiher on the Massorcth and 
the Accents , Lyck, 1864, 8vo. (2) Antiehristiana : — («) in the 
Milchemeth Cfwbah, Constantinople, 1710, 8vo; and (6) in the 
Mtzzachon, Nuremberg, 1044, 4 to ; Amsterdam, 1709, 16mo ; Am- ' 
iterd&m, 1711, 16 mo ; Amsterdam, 1827, lGmo ; Kbnigsberg, 1848- 

b A», e.g., the commentary On Isaiah, by Malanimeus, Floroaoe, 1774, 
4tp j On Ilosea, by Merrier, Leyden, 1621, 4to ; On Joel t by Leusdea, 
Utrecht, 1057, 8vo ; On Ohadiah, by Cronins, Bremen, 1673, 4to ; 
OH Ohadiah, by Bed well, London, 1601, 4to ; On Jonah, by Leusden, 
Utrecht, 1056, 8vo ; On Haggai , Zechariah, and Malachi , by Neale, 
Paris, 3r$57» 4to ; On Malachi, by Bobl, Rostock, 1037, 4to ; On 
the JPntisty) by Janvier, Paris, 1666, 4to ; On Psalms i.~x., by 
Fagius, Cpnstance, 1544, folio, and with Janvier’s translation in Reland’s 
Analecta Eabbinioa , Utrecht, 1723, 8vo ; On Psalm iv., by Bourdelot, 
Paris, 1019, 4to ; and on Psalm xix., by Philipp, d’ Aquino, 1629, 8vo. 

• That, for instance, On Isaiah, Cracow, 1586, 4to. 

• Aft.thft On Zschariah , by M‘Caul, London, 1887, 8va 

4 ’W. Aldis Wright, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

possesssS' this aditiop, printed by Cornelio Adelkind at Bombeiyi’s j 

house, with the remarkable date on the title-page— *1101 pJIX 
tWlWoS '(»&); i.*, 1544 of our redemption, showing that the editor 
fa# a* baptised Jew. Of this edition no other copy is known to ns. j 

• Thii was, no doubt, fM^fs last production. I 
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50, 24mo. The u Antichristian* w contained in the Ettmtchfa 
are the u Answers to the Uhrfetians,” from the ahthoFa otm^- 
mentary on the Psalms , which are omitted in moat of the editions. 
(3) Religious Philosophy. — The explanation of the Merkabah (first 
chapter of Ezekiel) in a mystic way," is, although attached to tfte 
author’s commentary on Ezekiel, a separate essay. In afi the 
editions it is to be found after that -commentary. rA 

KIMPULUNG, a town of Eoumania, in that part of 
tho country formerly known as Great Wallachia, is situated 
at the foot of the Transylvanian Alps on the banks oFone 
of the left hand tributaries of the Danube, about 80 miles 
north-west of Bucharest. Its position near the Torzburg 
pass gives it a considerable share of the trade between 
Hungary and Roumania. Population about 9000. 

KINCARDINE, or The Mkarns, a maritime county in 
the east of Scotland, is situated between 56° 46' and 
57° 9' N. lat., and between 2° 3' and 2° 47' W. long. It 
is bounded orl the E. by the German Ocean, on the N.W. 
by Aberdeenshire, and on the S.W. by Forfarshire. Its 
length along the coast from the mouth of the North Esk 
to that of the Dee is 31 miles, and its breadth east to west 
from Dunnottar to Mount Battock 22 miles. The total 
area is 248,284 acres, or about 388 fequare miles. 

Geology.— The Grampian range of mountains intersects 
the county from east to west, and occupies a breadth of 
about 8 miles in the western and north-western districts, 
terminating in the north-eastern corner in the promontory 
of Girdleness. To the north the county slopes into the 
picturesque and finely wooded valley of the Dee, arid to- 
wards the south into the “ How (or hollow) of the Mearns,” 
a continuation of the valley of Strathmore, but it rises 
again into smaller eminences towards the coast. The 
highest summit of the Grampians in Kincardineshire is 
Mount Battock, 2465 feet, but a considerable number range 
from 1500 to a little abovo 2000 feet. The southern part 
of the coast from the North Esk is rocky but low, with 
considerable stretches of sand; from Bervie to Stonehaven 
it rises into an almost unbroken line of perpendicular cliffs 
ranging from 100 to 250 feet in height; from Stonehaven 
to the mouth of tho Dee it is still more bold and rocky, 
but at the same time more frequently interrupted by creeks 
and bays, which form natural harbours for a number of fish- 
ing villages. Tho greater part of the county belongs to 
the Upper Silurian strata of the Highlands, consisting 
chiefly of gneiss, but towards the west there iB a largfc 
eruption of granite, and the southern half of the county 
belongs to the upper strata of Old Red Sandstone. Con- 
glomerate occurs on the coast, and porphyry, sandstone, 
and whinstone in the southern part of the county. Lime 
is found, but not in amount sufficient to meet agricultural 
wants, and large quantities are imported. 

IUoers and Lakes . — The principal rivers are the Deb, 
which skirts the northern boundary of the county, and 
received the Feugh at Banchory, where are the beautiful 
falls of Feugh ; the North Esk, which after entering it 
from Forfarshire, receives the tributary of the Luther, knd 
forms a portion of the south-western boundary of the shire ; 
theBervie, which rises in the Grampians, and after flowing 
south-eastwards for about 10 miles, falls into the sea at 
Bervie ; and the Carron and Cowie, which flow the one 
eastward and the other south-eastward to the sea at Stone* 
haven. The principal lakes are the Loch of Drum, lately 
reduced from 300 to 100 acres, and Loirston Loch, 47 
acres. 

Climate , Soil , and Agriculture. — The climate is healthy, 
but, except on the north side of the Dee, often cold even 
on the low grounds, owing both to exposure to east winds^ 
especially near the sea-coast, and to the proximity of blbak 
and chilly uplands. It has, however, been greatly im* 
proved by extensive drainage of the marshes. The mean 
annual is 45* Fnhr., that of summer being 58*, and of winter 
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37\ A great part of the mountainous district is unsuitable 
for either pasturage or tillage, and is occupied chiefly by 
deer forests and grouse moors ; but the land in the valley 
of the Dee, in the “ How,” and along the coast is very pro- 
ductive, and is cultivated according to the most advanced 
methods. A considerable portion of the “ How ” is, how- 
ever, on account of the difficulty of drainage, still occupied 
by moor and moss. The land in this district is richer and 
stronger than that in the valley of the Dee, but the most 
fertile region is that along the sea-coast, the soil consisting 
more generally of a deep loam resting on clay, although in 
some places it is poor and thin, or stiff and cold. 

According to the agricultural returns for 1881, the total area 
under crops was 120,631 acros, a percentage of 48 ‘6, that for 1870 
being 47*1. The area under corn crops was 44,803; under green 
crops, 22,476; under rotation grasses, 46,645; under permanent 
pasture, 6552 acres. The urea under woods was 27,880 acres, whilo 
12 acres were under nursery grounds, and 23 under market gardens. 
About two-thirds of the area under corn crops is occupied oy oats, 
which in 1881 covered 31,430 acres, while 12,120 acres were under 
barley, and 577 acres, chiefly in tho neighbourhood of the sea-coast, 
were under wheat, the area of which 1ms been rapidly declining, 55 
under rye, . 581 undor beans, und 40 under j>easc. Of green crops 


It will thus bo soon that about three-fifths of the holdings are 
under 60 acres in extent, but that thoir number hRs within recent 
years been diminishing. According to the Owners of Lands and 
Heritages Return , 1872^73, tho laud was divided among 1384 pro- 
prietors, possessing 244,585 acres, with a gross annual value of 
£253, 393. Of the owners, 1189 possessed less than 1 acre, and tho 
average value per acre was £1, 0s. 6J<1. Sir Thomas Gludstone 
owned 45,062 acres ; Earl of Kintore, 17,370 ; James Young, 
16,659; Viscount Arbuthnott, 13,560; Sir J. H. Burnett, 12,025; 
K. W. Dull*, 8722 ; Mrs Badenoch Nieolson, 8481 ; W. N. Forbes, 
6528. A comprehensive account of tho agriculture of Kincardine- 
shire, by James Macdonald, is contained in the Transactions of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society for 1881. 

Manufactures. — Woollen manufactures are carried on at Stone- 
haven, and flax-spinning and weaving ut Bervie, Laurencekirk, 
and a few other places. There are several breweries, tanneries, and 
distilleries. Fishing gives employment to a number of jK?rsons in 
the sea-coast villages. Tho rental of the salmon fishings on the 
coast is £7000, and of those on the rivers £1250 per annum. There 
is Bomo shipping at Stonehaven. 

Rail ways . — The Caledonian Railway traverses the county from 
Marykirk to the mouth of the Dee, and a branch lino runs along 
the sea-coast as far north as Bervie. 

Administration. — The county comprises eighteen parishes and 
three parW of parishes ; one royal burgh, Bervie, which received its 
constitution from David II. m return for tho hospitality of the 
, inhabitants when belauded there through stress of weather; and 
one burgh of barony, Stonehaven, which, since 1600, has been the 
capital of the county, the former capitul, Kincardine, in tho parish 
of Fordoun, at which there was at ono time a royal castle, having 
now declined to tho position of a mere hamlet. The county is now 
joined to the sheriffdom of Aberdeen, weekly courts being held at 
Stoifthaven. One member of parliament is returned for the county, 
and Bervie is united with the Montrose district of burghs, which 
rietums one member. 

™&cpulatum , — The population between 1801 and 1851 increased 
from 26,349 to 34,598. In 1871 it was 34,466, and in 1881 it was 
54,460, of whom 16,972 were males and 17,488 females. Tho 
population of Stonehaven in 1871 was 3396, and in 1881 it wus 
8948i Laurencekirk in 1881 had a population of 1454, Johns- 
haven 1039, and Bervie 1094. 

History and Antiqmlics — Anciently Kincardine belonged to the 
district of Pictavia. fcairns and stone circles are frequent in nearly 
every part of the shire, and there are numerous traces of Roman 
camps. According to some the county received the name Mearns 
fhXn hairing been granted to Mernia, a Scottish king, brother of the 
Angus .who received the neighbouring county of Forfar. The only 
?ld bujldihg of special interest is Dunnottar Castle near Stone- 
haven, tie old seat of the Keiths, earl marischals of Scotland. The 
6a*tle stands on a high projecting rock about 150 feet above the sea, 
try which it' is nearly surrounded, and was formerly an extensive 
fprtrasa oLgteat strength. In the reign of James 11. it was used as 
* wtjam for Nonconformists. Among the eminent persons con- 
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about four-fifths of the area is under turnips and swedes, which In 
1881 occupied 18,804 acres, 8696 being occupied by potatoes, 450 
by vetches and similar crops, 17 by carrots, ana 8 by oaobage. Flsx 
occupied 1 acre, and there were 184 \cres fallow. Great improve- 
ments have lately been effected in regard to farm buildings and 
drainage. 1 * 

Tho total number of horses, many of which are well-bred Clyde* 
dales, in 1881 was 4798. Of these, 8893 are stated to be used solely 
for agricultural purposes, and 906 to be kept solely for breeding 
purposes. Cuttle in 1881 numbered 25, 013, s or an average of Si to 
every 100 acres under cultivation, the average for Scotland being 
23*9. Much attention is paid to the roaring of stock, and cattle 
feoding is carried on according to the most advanced method* 
The most common breed is tho shorthorn, which are bought in for 
feeding from Ireland, but a few Canadian cattle have also lately 
been bought. The more common home-bred stock is a cross be- 
tween shortborned and polled; but there are also many valuable 
herds of the pure polled breed. Sheep in 1881 numbered 24,966, an 
average of 20*7 to every 100 acres under cultivation, the average for 
Scotland boing 141 ‘3. Blackfaced Bheop are of course thoso chiefly 
kept on the hill pastures, but on the lowland farms Cheviots or i 
cross with Leieesters are not uncommon. The number of pigs in 
1881 was 1967. 

Tho following table gives a classification of holdings according 
to size in 1875 and 1880, with tho total area under each class ol 
holding : — 


neeted with Kincardine may bo mentioned John of Fordoun the 
historian, George Wishart, Robert Barclay the Quaker, Bishop 
Burnet, Dr John Arbuthnott, Dr James Beattie, Dr Thomas Reid, 
and Lord Monboddo. 

Sec the History arul Traditions of the Lands of the Lindsays , 
1853 ; History and Antiquities of the Mearns, 1858; and Memo- 
rials of Angus and the Mearns , 1361, — all by A. Jervis**. 

KINDERGARTEN, a German word meaning “garden 
of children," is the name given by Friedrich Froebei (see 
Froedkl) to a kind of “ play-school” invented by him for 
furthering the physical, moral, and intellectual growth of 
children between the ages of three and seven. Froebel's 
observation of the development of organisms and his 
fondness for analogies drawn from trees and plants made 
him attach especial importance to our earliest years, years 
in which, as ho said, lies the tap-root of much of the 
thought and feeling of after life. Although the analogies 
of nature had constantly been referred to before FroebePs 
days (“ First the blade, then the ear, then the full com in 
ear”), and Bacon, speaking of education, had said that the 
gardener bestows the greatest care on the young plants, 
the Renaissance left the impartiug theory of education so 
firmly fixed on the mind of Europe that for two hundred 
years the developing theory could hardly get a hearing, 
and little was done to reduce it to practice before the 
attempt of Pestalozzi, Pestalozzi and other great thinkers 
(notably Comenius), who attached much importance to the 
first years of life, looked to the mother as the sole educator, 
But in the case of the poor the mother might not have 
time to attend to her children ; so towards the end of the 
last century Pestalozzi planned and Oberiin formed day- 
asylums for young children, the benefit of which was 
intended no less for tho mother than the child. Schools 
of this kind took in the Netherlands the name of “play 
school,” and in England, where they have especially 
thriven, of “infant schools.” But Froebers idea of the 
“Kindergarten” differed essentially from that of the infant 
ichools. He maintained that there was something to do 
for young children which even the ideal mother in the 
ideal family could not do. The child required to be 
prepared for society by being early associated with its 
equals ; and young children thus brought together might 
have their employments, especially their chief employment, 
play, so organised for them as to draw out their capacities 
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of feeling and thinking, and even of inventing and creat- 
ing. 

c According to the development theory all education must 
be based on study of the nature to be developed. Froebel’s 
study of the nature of children showed him that their 
great characteristic was restlessness. This was, first, rest- 
lessness of body, delight in mere motion of the limbs ; and, 
secondly, restlessness of mind, a constant curiosity about 
whatever came within the range of the senses, and especially 
a desire to examine with the hand every unknown object 
within reach. Children’s fondness for using their hands 
was specially noted by Froebel, and he found that they 
delighted, not merely in examining by touch, but also in 
altering whatever they could alter, and further that they 
endeavoured to imitate known forms whether by drawing 
or by modelling in putty or clay. Besides remarking in 
them those various activities, ho saw that children were 
sociable and needed the sympathy of companions. There 
was, too, in them a growing moral nature, passions, 
affections, and conscience, which needed to be controlled, 
responded to, cultivated. Both the restraints and the 
opportunities incident to a well-organized community 
would be beneficial to their moral nature, and prove a cure 
for selfishness. 

Froebel held that the essence of all education was to be 
found in rightly directed but spontaneous action. So the 
children must be employed ; aud at that age their most 
natural employment is play, especially, as Wordsworth has 
pointed out, games in which they imitate and “ con the 
parts ” they themselves will havo to fill in after years. 
Froebel agreed with Montaigne that the games of children 
were “their most serious occupations,” and with Locke 
that “all the plays and diversions of childreti should be 
directed towards good and useful habits, or else they will 
introduce ill ones” ( Thought s concerning Education , § 130). 
So he invented a course of occupations, most of which are 
social games. Muny of the games are connected witli the 
** gifts,” as he called the series of simple playthings provided 
for the children, the first being the ball, “the type of 
unity.” The “gifts” are chiefly not mere playthings but 
materials which the children work up in their own way, 
thus gaining scope for their power of doing and invent- 
ing and creating. The artistic faculty was much thought 
of by Froebel, and, as in the education of the ancients, 
the sense of rhythm in sound and motion was cultivated 
by music and poetry introduced in the games. Much 
care was to bo giveu to the training of the senses, 
especially those of sight, sound, and touch. Intuition 
or first-hand experience (Anschauung) was to be recog- 
nized as the true basis of knowledge, and though stories 
were to be told, and tliore was to be much intercourse 
in the way of social chat, instruction of the imparting and 
11 learning-up ” kind was to be excluded. Froebel sought 
to teach the children not what to think but how to think, 
iu this following in the steps of Pestalozzi, who had done 
for the child what Bacon noarly two hundred years before 
had done for the philosopher. Where possible the children 
were to be much in the open air, and were each to cultivate 
a little garden. 

To judge by all appearances at the present date (1881), the 
kindergarten will be an important institution in the education of 
the future. The first kindergarten was opened at Blankenburg, 
near Rudolstadt, in 1840, but after a needy existence of eight years 
was dosed for want of funds. In 1851 the Prussian Government 
declared that “ schools founded on Froebcl’s principles or principles 
like them oould not bo allowed.” But the idea had far too much 
vitality to be starved or frowned down. Although it aprittW has 
not been rapid, it has been constant. As early W 
introduced into England by the then famous Ronges, iSJ j&nry 
Barnard reported on it that is was ‘ ‘ bv far the most original ^P&rac- 
tive, and philosophical form of infant development th eWorld 
has yet seen ” (Report to Governor of Connecticut , 1854). the 
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attempt failed, and though there are now a Froebel Society, an insti- 
tution for training young women to conduct kindergartens, and 
also some good kindergartens, Froebel's idea has hardly yet found 
a home in Britain. The great propagandist of Froebelism, the 
Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow, drew the attention of the French to 
the kindergarten from the year 1855, and Michelet declared that 
Froebel had “solved the problem of human education.” In the 
department of the Seine the “ Salles d’asile” now consist of a class 
for children from two to four years old, and a “Froebel class” 
of children from four to six. In Italy the kindergarten has been 
introduced by Madame Salis-Schwabe, and is used in the education 
of the poor. In Austria it is recognized and regulated by the 
government, though the Volks- Kindergarten are not numerous. 
But by far the greatest developments of the kindergarten system 
are in the United States and in Belgium. Dr William T. Hards, 
assisted by Miss Blow, tried the experiment of making the kinder- 
garten a part of the public education in St Louis eight years ago, and 
there are now no less than 8000 children, all over five years of age, 
in the St Louis public kindergartens. In Belgium the mistresses of 
the “ Ecoles gurdiennes ” have for some time been instructed in the 
“idea of the kindergarten ” and “ Froebel’s method,” and in 1880 
the minister of public instruction, Van Humbeeek, issued a pro- 
gramme for the “Bcoles Gardiennes Comiminales,” which is both 
in fact and in profession a kindergarten manual. This programme 
attributes the improvement ir infant schools to “le sou file puissant 
de Froebel” ; aim, after explaining that the method to bo adopted is 
based on the laws which govern the development of the child, the 
minister continues : “In its great principles as well as in its main 
implications this method is that created by the genius of Froebel.” 
This estimate of Froehel’s principles contrasts strangely with the 
Prussian minister’s thirty years earlier. 

literature.' — Henry Barnard's volume, FrotbeV * Kindei'gartm , Hartford, 

1881, contains u large collection of papers on tho subject, original and translated ; 
W. T. Harris's Reports give full accounts of the adaptation of the Kindergarten 
to public education at St Louis. Kindergartens in Germany are -described in 
•Joseph Payne’s Visit to Get'mnn Schools, 187(5. Practical guides published in 
Kngluud arc J. and B, Kongo's. 3d ed., 1RW; E. Wiebe's Paradise of Children ; 
and Miss I.yscliinsku's, 1880. Other literature is cited In Steiger’s Cyclopedia of 
Education ; and in L. Walter’s Die. Frobefliferafur, 1881. (R. H. Q.) 

KINEMATICS. See Mechanics. 

KING, William (1650-1729), a political and religious 
writer, and successively bishop of Derry and archbishop of 
Dublin, was boru at Antrim in 1650. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and after being presented to 
the parish of St Werburgli, Dublin, in 1679, was elected 
dean of St Patrick’s, Dublin, in 1688, bishop of Derry 
in 1691, and archbishop of Dublin in 1702. He died 
in 1729. King was the author of The State of the 
Protestants in Ireland under King James's Govei'nment , 
1691, but is best known by his De Origine Mali> 1702 
(English translation, 1731), an endeavour to reconcile the 
presence of evil with the existence and goodness of an 
Omnipotent Being, which was deemed worthy of a reply by 
Bayle and Leibnitz. He also published a sermon entitled 
Divine Predestination and Foreknowledge consistent with the 
Freedom of Mans Will , 1709, and various other small 
treatises. 

KING-BIRD, the Lanins tyrannus of Linnaeus, and the 
Tyrannus carolinensis or T. pipiri of most later writers, a 
common and characteristic inhabitant of North America, 
ranging as high as 57° N. lat or further, and westward to 
the Rocky Mountains, beyond which it goes to Oregon, 
Washington Territory, and British Columbia, though 
apparently not occurring in California. In Canada and 
the northern States of the Union it is a summer visitor, 
wintering in the south, but also reaching Cuba; and, 
passing through Central America, it has been found in 
Bolivia and eastern Peru. Both the scientific and common 
names of this species are taken from th^ way in which the 
cock will at times assume despotic authority over other 
birds, attacking them furiously as they fly, and forcing 
them to divert or altogether desist from their course. Yet 
it is love of his mate or his young that prompts this belli- 
cose behaviour, for it is only in the breeding season that 
he indulges in it ; but then almost every large bird that 
approaches his nest, from an Eagle downwards, is assaulted, 
and those alone that possess greater command of flight can 
escape from his repeated charges, which are accompanied 
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by loud and shrill cries* On these occasions it may be 
that the King-bird displays the emblem of his dignity, 
which is commonly concealed ; for, being otherwise rather 
plainly coloured— dark ashy-grey above and white beneath 
— the erectile feathers of the crown of the head, on being 
parted, form as it were a deep furrow, and reveal their 
base, which iB of a bright golden-orange in front, deepening 
into scarlet, and then passing into silvery- white. This 
species seems to live entirely on insects, which it captures 
on the wing, and is in bad repute with bee-masters, 1 
though, according to Dr Coues, it “ destroys a thousand 
noxious insects for every boe it eats.” It builds, often in 
an exposed situation, a rather large nest, coarsely con- 
structed outside, but neatly lined with fine roots or grasses, 
And lays five or six eggs of a pale salmon colour, beautifully 
marked with blotches and spots of purple, brown, and 
orange, generally disposed in a zone near the larger end. 



this all, for out of the seventy genera, or thereabouts, into 
which the Tyrannidx have been divided, comprehending # 
perhaps three hundred and fifty species, all of which are 
peculiar to the New World, a series of forms can be selected 
which find a kind of parallel to a series of forms to be 
found in the other group of Passeres; and the genus 
Tyrannus , though that from which (he Family is named, 
is by no means a fair representative of it ; but it would be 
hard to say which genus should be so accounted. The 
birds of the genus Muscuaxicota have the habits and almost 
the appearance of Wheatears ; the genus Alectomrus calls 
to mind a Water-Wagtail ; E a&mrthmuH may suggest a 
Titmouse, Elainea perhaps a Willow-Wren ; but the greatest 
number of forms have no analogous bird of the Old World 
with which they can be compared ; and, while the com- 
bination of delicate beauty and peculiar external form 
possibly attains its utmost in the long-tailed Milvulus , the 
glory of the Family may be said to culminate in the kiug 
of King-birds, Muscivora regia. (a. N.) 

KINGFISHER — Konigsjischer y Germ. 8 ; Roi-pcheux 
( = pecheur), Walloon — the Alcedo u*]dda of ornithologists, 
one of the most beautiful and well-known of European 
birds, being found, though nowhere very abundantly, in ' 
j every country of this quarter of the glohe, as well as in 
I North Africa and South-Wostern Asia as far as Sindh. Its 
| blue-green back arid rich chestnut breast render it con- 
i spicuous as it frequents the streams and ponds whence it 
j procures its food, by plunging almost perpendicularly into 
j the water, and emerging a moment after with the prey — 
i whether a small fish, a crustacean, or an aquatic insect — it 
has captured. In hard frosts it resorts to the sea-shore, 

; but a severe winter is sure to occasion a great mortality in 
; the species, for many of its individuals se?m unable to 
I reach the tidal waters where only in such a season they 
' could obtain sustenance ; and to this cause rather than any 
other (though, on account of its beauty and the utility of 
; its feathers in making artificial flies, it is shot and netted 
j in great numbers) is perhapB to be ascribed its general 
j scarcity. Very early in the year it prepares its nest, which 
I is at the end of a tunnel bored by itself in a bank, and 
therein the six or eight white, glossy, translucent eggs are 
laid, sometimes on the bare soil, but often on the fish- 


Knig-ihrd. 

Nearly akiu to the King-bird is the Potchary or 
Oiicheree, so called from its loud and petulant cry, T. j 
dominicensUy or T. griseu8 y one of the most characteristic j 
and conspicuous birds of the West Indies, and the earliest 
to give notice of the break of day. In habits, except that 
it eats a good many berries, it is the very counterpart of its 
^congener, and is possibly even more jealous of any intruder. 
At all events its pugnacity extends to animuls from which ! 
it could not possibly receive any harm, and is hardly limited j 
to apy season of the year. I 

In several respects both of these birds, with several of j 
their allies, resemble some of the Shrikes ; but it must be ? 
clearly understood that the likeness is but of analogy, and 
that there is no near affinity between the two Families 
Laniidse and Tyrannidxy which belong to wholly distinct 
sections of the great Passerine Order; and, while the j 
former is a comparatively homogeneous group, much 
diversity of form and habits is found among the latter. I 
Similarly many of the smaller Tyrannidx bear some 
analogy to certain Mv*dcapidx> with which they were at 
one time confounded (see Flycatcher, voL ix. p. 351) ; j 
but the difference between them is deep seated. 2 * Nor is j 

1 It is called in some parts the Bee-Martin. j 

• This is not the place to dwell upon the essential nature of the 

difference ; bat two easy modes of discriminating them externally may J 

be mentioned. All the Ismiidm and Mxutcicapidm have but nine 

primary quill* in their wings, and their tarsi are covered with scales I 


bones which, being indigestible, are thrown up in pellets by 
the birds ; and, in any case, before incubation is completed 
these rejectamenta accumulate so as to form a pretty cup- 
shaped structure that increases in bulk after the young are 
hatched, but, mixed with their fluid excretions and with 
decaying fishes brought for their support, soon becomes a 
dripping fetid mass. 

The Kingfisher is the subject of a variety of legendB and 
superstitions, both classical and mediaeval. Of the latter 
one of the most curious is that having been originally a 
plain grey bird it acquired its present bright colours by 
flying towards the sun on its liberation from Noah's ark, 
when its /upper surface assumed the hue of the sky above 
it and its lower plumage was scorched by the beat of the 
setting orb to the tint it now bears. 4 * More than this, the 
Kingfisher was supiwsed to possess many virtues. Its 
dried body would avert thunderbolts, and if kept in a 
wardrobe would preserve from moths the woollen stuffs 

in front only ; while in the Tyrannidm there are ten primaries, and 
the tarsal scale# extend the whole way round. The more recondite 
distinction in the structure of the trachea seem# to have been first 
detected by Macgillivray, who wrote the anatomical descriptions pub- 
lished in 1839 by Audubon (Om. Biography , v. pp. 421, 422); but 
it# value was not appreciated till the publication of Johannes M tiller'* 
classical treatise on the vocal organs of Passerine Birds ( Abkandl , k. 
Akad. Wissensch. Berlin t 1846, pp. 323, 406). 

* But more commonly called Eisvogel , which finds its counterpart la 
the Anglo-Saxon Item or Ism. 

4 Holland, Faune populaire de la France t ii. p. 74. 


therein laid, or hung by a thread to the ceiling of a chamber 
would point with its bill to the quarter whence the wind 
• blew. All readers of Ovid (Metam. y bk, xi.) know how the 
faithful but unfortunate Ceyx and Alcyone were changed 
into Kingfishers — birds which bred at the winter solstice, 
when through the influence of JEolus, the wiud-god and 
father of the fond wife, all gales were hushed and the sea 
calmed so that their floating nest might ride uninjured over 
the waves during the seven proverbial “ Halcyon Days” ; 
while a variant or further development of the fable assigned 
to the Halcyon itself the power of quelling storms. 1 

The common Kingfisher of Europe is the representative 
of a well-marked Family of birds, tho Alccdinidm or 
Ilalcyonidm of ornithologists, which is considered by some 
authorities 2 * to bo closely related to the Bucerotidx (see 
Hoenbill, vol. xii. p. 169) ; but the affinity can 
scarcely be said as yet to be proved ; and to the present 
writer there seems to be at least some ground for believ- 
ing that a nearer alliance is to bo found in the Galbulidse 
(see Jacamak, vol. xiii. p. 531), Momotulm (^Jotmot, q.v .), 
Meropidm, and perhaps some other Families — though all 
may possibly be discovered to belong to one and the same 
larger group. Be that as it nuy, the present Family forms 
the subject of a work by Mr Sharped which, though still 
incomplete as regards their anatomy, 4 is certainly one of the 
best of its class, and reflects infinite credit on its then 
youthful author, whoso treatment of his subject was most 
successful. Herein are described one hundred and twenty- 
five species, nearly all of them boing beautifully figured 
by Mr Keulomans, and tint number nny be taken even 
now as approximately correct ; for, while the validity of a 
few has been denied by some emiuent men, nearly as 
many have siuce been made known, and it seems likely that 
two or three more described by older writers may yet be 
rediscovered. These one hundred and twenty-live species 
Mr Sharpe groups in nineteen gouera, and divides into two 
Sub-families, Alcediuinse and J)aceloninm, b the one contain- 
ing five and tho other fourteen genera. With existing 
materials perhaps no better arrangement could have beeu 
made, but in tho absence of auutomical knowledge it is 
certainly nut to bo deemed conclusive, and indeed the 
method since published by Sundevall (Teniamen, pp. 95, 
96) differs from it not inconsiderably. Here, however, it 
wilLbo convenient to follow that of Mr Sharpe. Externally, 
which is almost all we can at present say, Kingfishers 
present a great uniformity of structure. One of their most 
remarkable features is the foebleness of their feet, and the 
union (syndactylism) of tho third and fourth digits for the 
greater part of their length; while, as if still further to 
show the comparatively fuuctionless character of these 
members, in two of tho genera, Alcyone and Ceyx , the 
second digit is aborted, and the birds have but three toes. 
In most forms tho bill doc3 not differ much from that of 
the common Alceda xspida , but in Sytna its edges are 
serrated, whilo in Carcineute Dttcelo , and Melidora the 
maxilla is prolonged, becoming in the last a very pronounced 
hook., Generally tho wings aro short and rounded, and 


1 In many of the islands of the Pacific Ocean tho prevalent King- 
er is. the object of much veneration. 

Qf. Byton, Contrib. Ornithology , 1850, p. 80 ; Wallace, Ann. 
Nat. History, ser. 2, xviii., pp. 201, 205 ; and Huxley, Proc. Zool . 

Society, 1867, p. 467. 

* A Monograph of tho Alcodinidas or Family of the Kingfishers, by 
EL B. Sharps, 4to, London, 1868-71. 

* Some important anatomical points are briefly noticed by Professor 
Cunningham (Proc, Zool Soc., 1870, p. 280), 

* The name of this latter Sub-family as constituted by Mr Sharp© 
wohld seem to he more correctly Ceycines — the genus Ctyx, founded in 
1801 by Lac4p&de, being the oldest included in it. The word Daodh, 
invented by Leach In 1815, is simply an anagram of Alcedo, and, 
though of comae without any etymological meaning, has been very 
generally adopted. 


the tail is in many forms inconspicuous ; but in tfmpii- 
pUra, one of the most beautiful groups, the middle pair 
of feathers is greatly elongated and spatulate, while this 
genus possesses only ten rectrices, all the rest having 
twelve. Sundevall relies on a character not noticed by Mr 
Sharpe, and makes his principal divisions depend on the 
size of fche scapulars, which in one form a mantle, and in 
the other are so small as not to cover the back. The 
Alcedinida are a cosmopolitan Family, but only one genus, 
Ceryle , is found in America, and that extends as well over 
a great part of the Old World, though not into the 
Australian Region, which affords by far the greater number 
both of genera and species, having no fewer than ten of the 
former and fifty-nine of the latter peculiar to it.# 

In habits Kingfishers display considerable diversity, 
though all, it would seem, have it in common to sit at 
times motionless on tho watch for their prey, and on its 
appearance to dart upon it, seizo it as they fly or dive, and 
return to a perch where it may be conveniently swallowed. 
But some species, and especially that which is the type of 
the Family, are not always content to await at rest their 
victim’s showing itself. They will hover like a Hawk over 
the waters that conceal it, and, in the manner already 
described, precipitate themselves upon it. This is parti- 
cularly the way with those that are fishers in fact as well as 
iu name ; but no inconsiderable number live almost entirely 
in forests, feeding on insects, while reptiles furnish the 
chief sustenance of others. The last is characteristic of at 
least one Australian form, which manages to thrive in the 
driest districts of that country, where not a drop of water 
is to be found for miles, and the air is at times heated to a 
degree that is insupportable by most animals. The limits 
of this article forbid an entrance upon details of much 
intorest, but the Belted Kingfisher of North America, 
Ceryle alcyon, is . too characteristic a bird of that country 
to be passed in silence, though its habits greatly resemble 
those of the European species before described ; and the 
so-called “ Laughing Jackass ” of New South Wales and 
South Australia, Dacelo gigas — with its kindred forms, D. 
lecichi, D. cendna , and D. occidentalis , from other parts of 
the country — likewise requires special notice. Attention 
must also be called to the speculations of Mr Sharpe {op. 
cit. 9 pp. xliv.-xlvii.) on the genetic affinity of the various 
forms of Alcedmidse, and it is to be regretted that hitherto 
uo light has been shed by palaeontologists on this interesting 
subject, for the only fossil referred to the neighbourhood of 
the Family is the Halcyornis loliapicus of Professor Owen 
( Br . Foss. Mamin, and Birds , p. 554) from the Eocene of 
Sheppey — tho very specimen said to have been previously 
* placed byKonig (Icon. foss. sectiles , fig. 1 53) in the genus 
Larus . (a. N.) 

KINGLET, a name applied in many books to the bird 
called by Linnceus Motacifla rcgulus , and by most modern 
ornithologists Regulus cristatus , the Golden-crested or 
Golden-crowned Wren of ordinary persons. This species 
is the type of a small group which has been generally 
placed among the Sylviida or true Warblers, but by certain 
systematists it is referred to the Titmouse-Family* Paiidm. 
That the Kinglets possess many of the habits and actions 
of the latter is undeniable, but on the other hand they are 
not known to differ in any important points of organization 
or appearance from the former — the chief distinction being 
that the nostril is covered by a single bristly feather 
directed forwards. The Golden-crested Wren i s the 
smallest of British birds, its whole length being about 3 
inches and a half, and its wing measuring only 2 inches 
from the carpal joint. Generally of an olive-green colour, 
the top of its head is bright yellow, deepening into orange, 
and bounded on either side by a black line, while the wing 

*Cf. Wallaoe, Qoog, Distr . Animal* 11 p. 815. 
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sovests^re dull black, and some of them tipped with white, 
forming s somewhat conspicuous bar. The cock has a plea- 
s&oHmt weak song. The nest is a beautiful object, thickly 
felted of the softest mos9, wool, and spiders* webs, lined 
with feathers, and usually built under and near the end of 
the^braneh of a yew, fir, or cedar, supported by the inter- 
weaving of ' two or three laterally diverging and pendent 
twigs, and sheltered by the rest. The eggs are from six to 
ten in* number, of a dull white sometimes finely freckled 
with reddish-brown. The species is particularly social, 
living for the most of the year in family-parties, and often 
joining bands of any species of Titmouse in a common 
search for food. Though to be met with in Britain at all 
reasons, the bird in autumn visits the east coast in enormous 
docks, apparently emigrants from Scandinavia, while 
hundreds perish in crossing the North Sea, where they are 
well known to the fishermen as “ Woodcock's Pilots." A 
second and more local European species is the Fire-crested 
Wren, A\ ignicapillus , easily recognizable by the black 
streak on each side of the head, before and behind the eye, 
as well as by the deeper colour of its crown. A third 
species, & madereasia, inhabits the Madeiras, to which it 
is peculiar; and examples from the Himalayas and Japan 
have beon differentiated as R. himalayensis and R.jaj/onicus. 
North America has two well-known species, R. satrapa , 
very like the Europeau R. ignicapUtvs , and the Ruby- 
crowned Wren, R. calendula , which is remarkable for a 
loud song that has been compared to that of a Canary-bird 
or a Sky-lark, and for having the characteristic nasal feather 
in a rudimentary or aborted condition. Under the, name 
of R. inodentus , or ‘‘Dalmatian Reguius” of many English 
authors, two very distinct species are now known to have 
been confounded, both belonging really to the group of 
Willow-Wrens, and having nothing to do with Itegulu «. 
One, which has occurred in Britain, is the Motacilla sujjcr- 
ciliosa of old or Phylloscopus superciliosva of modern 
authors, and is a native of northern Asia, visiting Europe 
nearly every year, and the other, also of Asiatic origin, is 
the Motacilla or Phylloacopus pruregulus. (a. N.) 

KINGS, The First and Second Books of, which form 
the last part of the series of Old Testament histories known 
as the Earlier Prophets, were originally reckoned as a single 
book (Josephus ; Orig. ap. Eus., II. E. y vi. 25 ; Peshito ; 
Talmud), though modern Hebrew Bibles follow the bi parti- 
tion which we have derived from the Septuagint. In that 
version they are called the third and fourth books of king- 
doms (/8a (rtAewiv), the first and second beiug our books of 
SanraeL The division into two books is not felicitous, and 
even the old Hebrew separation between Kings and Samuel 
must not be taken to mean that the history from the birth 
of Samuel to the exile was treated by two distinct authors 
h* independent volumes. We cannot speak of the author 
of Kings or Samuel, but only of an editor or successive 
editors whose main work was to arrange in a continuous 
form extracts or abstracts from earlier books. The intro- 
duction of a chronological scheme and of a series of editorial 
comments and additions, chiefly designed to enforce the 
religious meaning of the history, gives a kind of unity to 
the book of Kings as we now read it ; but beneath this we 
can still distinguish a variety of documents, which, though 
sometimes mutilated in the process of piecing them together, 
retain sufficient individuality of style and colour to prove 
their original independence. Of these documents one of 
the best defined is the vivid and exact picture of David’s 
court at Jerusalem (2 Sam. ix.~xx.), of which the first two 
chapters of 1 Kings are manifestly an integral part . 1 A 9 
& would be unreasonable to suppose that the editor of the 

1 See this proved in detail, Wellhauaen-Bleek, EinL , § 114. The 
verses 1 gfo p ii. 1-12 have no connexion with the rest of the chapter, 
and are doe to a Inter hand. 


history of David closed his work abruptly before the death 
of the king, breaking off in the middle of a valuable 
memoir which lay before him, this observation leadens 
to conclude that the books of Samuel and Kings are not 
independent histories. They have at least one source 
in common, and a single editorial hand was at work 
on both. But the division which makes the commence- 
ment of Solomon’s reign the beginning of a new book is 
certainly Ancieut ; it must be older than the insertion of 
the appendix 2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv., which now breaks the 
continuity of the original history of David’s court. From 
an historical point of view the division is very convenient. 
Tlie subject of the book of Samuel is the creation of a 
united Israel by Samuel, Saul, and David. Under Solomon 
the creative impulse has already died away ; the kingship 
is divorced from the sympathies of the nation ; and the 
way is prepared for the formation of the two kingdoms of 
Ephraim and Judah, the fortunes of which up to their 
extinction by the great empires of the East form the main 
subject of the book of Kings. It is probable, however, 
that the editor who made the division had another reason 
for disconnecting Solomon from David and treating his 
reign os a new departure. The most notable feature in 
the extant redaction of the book is the strong interest 
shown in the Deuterunomic “ Law of Moses," and especially 
in the centralization of worship in the temple on Zion is 
prescribed in Deuteronomy and enforced by Josiah. This 
interest did not exist in ancient Israel, and is quite foreign 
to the older memoirs incorporated in the book ; amidst the 
great variety in stylo and manner which marks the several 
parts of the history it is always expressed in the same 
stereotyped phrases and unvarying style; in brief, it belongs 
to the editorial comments, not to the original sources of 
the history. To the Deuteronomistic editor, then, the 
foundation of the temple, which is treated as the central 
event of Solomon’s reign, is a religious epoch of prime 
importance (see especially his remarks in 1 Kings iii. 2 
*</.), and on this ground alone he would naturally make 
Solomon’s reign commence a new book-— the bistory of 
Israel under the one true sanctuary. 2 ' 

When we say in general that the book of Kings was 
thrown into its present form by a Deuteronomistic redactor 
wo do not affirm that he was the first who digested the 
sources of the history into a continuous work. Indeed the 
selection of materials, especially in the earlier parts of the 
narrative, has been thought to point to an opposite con elm 
sion. Nor, on tho other hand, must we ascribe absolute 
finality to his work. He gave the book a definite shape 
nnd character, but the recognized methods of Hebrew 
literature left it open to additions and modifications by 
later hands. Even the redaction in the spirit of Deutero- 
nomy seems itself to have had more than one stage, as 
Ewald and other critics recognize. The book was not 
closed till far on in the exile, after the death of Nebuchad* 
nezzar and Jehoiachin (2 Kings xxv. 27 seq.) ; and the fall 
of the kingdom of Judah is presupposed in such passages 
ns 2 Kings xvii. 19, 20, xxtii. 26, 27. But these passages 
are mere interjected remarks, which seem to be added to 
adapt the context to the situation of the Jews in captivity. 
The main redaction, though subsequent to the reformation 
of Josiah, which forms the standard with which all previous 
kings are compared (“the high places were not removed 
does not point to the time of the captivity. Thus, for 
example, the words “unto this day," 2 Kings viii. 22, 
xiv. 7, xvl 6, are part of the “ epitome " composed by the 
main redactor (see below), and imply that he wrote before 
the destruction of the Judaean state. 

9 With this it agree* that the later appendix 2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv. does 
not stem to have passed under the hand of the Deuteronomio redaction* 
See Wsllhausen-Bleek, f 134 
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Even the second redaction did not absolutely fix a single 
authoritative recension of the book, as appears in detail by 
comparison of the LXX, version with the Hebrew text. 

The LXX. of Kings is not a corrupt reproduction of the Hebrew 
receptusj but represents another recension of the text. Neither re- 
cension can claim ubsolutc superiority. The defects of the LXX. lie 
on the surface, and are greatly aggravated by the condition of the 
Greek text, which has suffered much in transmission, and particu- 
larly basin many places Wn corrected after the later Greek ver- 
sions that express the Hebrew rcceptua of the 2d century of our era. 
Yet the LXX. not only preserves many good readings in detail, but 
throws much light on the long-continued process of redaction at the 
hand of successive editors or copyists of which the extant Hebrew 
of Kings is the outcome. Even the false readings of the Greek are 
instructive, for both recensions were exposed to corrupting influences 
of precisely the same kind. The following examples will serve to 
illustrate the treatment through which the b »ok has passed 

1. Minor detached notices such as wc Bhould put in footnotes or 
appondicos arc inserted so as to disturb the natural context. Thus 
1 Kings iv. 27 (Heb., v. 7) must be taken continuously with iv. 19, 
and so the LXX. actually reads. In like manner the LXX. omits 
1 Kings vi. 11-14, which breaks the context of the description of the 
temple. Again, in the LXX., 1 Kings ix. 20 follows on ver. 14, so 
that Solomon’s dealings wiLh Hiram are continuously recorded. 
The notices intervening in vers. 15-25 (in a very unnatural order) 
belong to a class of floating notes about Solomon and his kingdom 
which seem to have got stranded almost by chance at different 
points in the two recensions. 

2. There are direct or indiroct indications of transpositions and 
insertions on a large! scale Thus in the LXX. the history of 
Naboth (1 Kings xxi.) precedes chap. xx. And in fact chaps, xx. 
ami xxii. are parts of one narrative, obviously rjuitc distinct from the 
history of Elijah. Again the story of Abijah’s sickness and Ahijah’s 
prophecy (1 Kings xiv.) is not found in the LXX., 1 * hut another ver- 
sion of the same narrative appears at xii. 24, in which there is no 
reference to a previous promise to Jeroboam through Ahijah, but the 
prophet is introduced as a new character. This version, which places 
the prophecy of the destruction of Jeroboam’s bouse between his 
return tv om Egypt and his elevation to the throne, is no doubt a 
mere legend, but it goes to prove that there was once a version of the 
history of Jeroboam in which chap. xi. 29- 39 had no place. In 
truth, after xi. 20-28 there must once have stood some account of 
a rebellion in which Jeroboam “ lifted up bis hand ” against King 
Solomon. To such an account, not to the incident of Ahijah 
and the cloak related in vers. 29-39, ver. 40 is the natural 
secjuel. Thus all that is related of Ahijah falls under suspicion of 
being foreign to the original history, and it is noteworthy that in a 
passage peculiar to the LX X. the incident of the tearing of the 
cloak is related of Shenmmh and placed at the convention at 
Shechom, showing how much fluctuation there was in the 
tradition. 

These instances show that there was a certain want of 
definiteness about the redaction. The mass of disjointed materials, 
not always free from inconsistencies, which lay before the editor in 
separate documents or in excerpts already partially arranged by an 
eailier hand, could not have been reduced to real unity without criti- 
cal sifting, and an entire recasting of the narrative in a way foreign to 
the ideas and literary habits of the Hebrews. The unity which the 
editor aimed at was limited to chronological continuity in the 
events recorded and a certain uniformity in the treatment of the 
religious meaning of the narrative. Even this could not be per- 
fectly attained under the circumstances, and the links of the history 
were not firmly onough ri vetted to prevent disarrangement or re- 
arrangement of details by later scribes. 

8. i’he continued otlorts of successive redactors can be traced 
in the chronology ol the book. The chronological method of the 
narrative appears most clearly in the history alter Solomon, where 
the events of each king’s reign are thrown into a kind of stereotyped 
framework on this type: In the twentieth year of Jeroboam, king 
of Israel, Asa began to reign over Judah, and roigned in Jerusalem 
forty-one years. ” . . . 44 In the third year of Asa, king of Judah, 
Baasha began to reign over Israel in Tiizah twenty-four years. ” The 
history moves betweon Judah and Israel according to the date of 
each accession ; .as soon as a new king lias been introduced everything 
that happened in his reign is discussed, and wound up by auothcr 
Btereoty|»ed formula as to the death and burial of the sovereign ; and 
to this mechanical arrangement the natural connexion of events is 
often sacrificed. In this schemo the elaborate synchronisms between 
oontemporary monarchs of the north and south give an aspect of 
jreat precision to the chronology. But in reality the data for Judah 
wid Israel do not agree, and Wellhausen, following Ewald, has shown 
that the synchronisms were not in the sources, but were calculated 
from the list of the years of each king (Jahrb. f. D. Thtol , 1875). 

1 In the Alex, and other MSS. it is added from the version of 

fcquila. 


It appears further that these latter data are not all derived from 
historical tradition, but are in part due to conjectural subdivision 
of the cycle 480 (twelve generations of forty years) which appears in 
1 Kings vi. 1 as the period from the Exodus to the foundation of the 
temple, and according to the Judaean list of kings as the period 
from the foundation of the temple to the end of the captivity (586 
B.c.). s In the early part of the Judaean history the first dates not 
accessions are connected with the temple, and apparently derived 
from temple records. Of these the most important is the twenty- 
third year of Joosh, which the chronological scheme makes the one 
hundred and sixty-first year of the temple, trisecting the four 
hundred and eighty years cycle. Other one hundred and sixty 
years bring us to the death of Hezekiah, and the last third of the 
cycle begins with tho accession of Manasseh, whoso sins are treated 
as the decisive cause of tho exile. Within these limits a few dates 
were given by the sources ; the rest, as can easily be shown, were 
filled in with reference to a unit of forty years. 8 Again the duration 
of the kingdom of Israel, according to the northern lists, was two 
hundred and forty completed years, viz., eighty years before the 
first expedition of Benliadad, eighty years of Syrian wars, forty of 
prosperity under the victorious Jeroboam II., whose first year belongs 
to the period of war, and forty years of decline. The trisections m 
each case and the round numbers of 480 and 240 point strongly to 
a systematization of the chronology on the basis of a small number 
of given dates, and the proof that it is so is completed when we learn 
from the exactly kept lists of Assyrian chronology that the siege of 
Samaria fell in 722, whereas the system dates the captivity from 
737 (535 + 480-37 - 241). 

The key to the chronology is 1 Kings vi. 1, which, as Wellhausen 
has shown, was not found in the original LXX., and contains inter- 
nal evidence of post- Babylonian date. In fact the system as a whole 
is necessarily later than 535 n.c., the fixed point from which it 
counts back. 

4. Another aspect in the redaction may be called theological. 
Its characteristic, is the application to the old history of a standard 
belonging to Inter developments of the Old Testament religion. 
Thus, as wc have already seen, the redactor in 1 Kings iii. regards 
worship in high places as sinful after the building ot the temple, 
though he knows that the best kings before Hezekiah made no 
attempt to suppress these shrines. So too his unfavourable judg- 
ment on the whole religion of the northern kingdom was manifestly 
not shared by Elijah and Elisha, nor by the original narrator of the 
history of these prophets. This feature in the redaction displays 
itself, not only in occasional comments or liomiletical excursuses, but 
in that part of the narrative in which all ancient historians allowed 
themselves free scope for the development of their reflexions — the 
speeches placed in the mouths of actors in the history. Here also 
there is textual evidence that tho theological element is somewhat 
loosely attached to the earlier narrative, and underwent successive 
additions. We have seen that the LXX. omits 1 Kings vi. 11-14, 
ami that both prophecies of Ahijah belong to the least certain part 
of tho textual tradition. So too an indication that the long prayer 
of Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 14-53, tho Deuteronomie colour of which 
is recognized by all critics, did not stand in the oldest account of the 
dedication of the temple is preserved in the fact, that the ancient frag- 
ment, vers. 12, 13, which in the Hebrew’ text is imperfect, appears 
in the LXX. after ver. 53 in completer form and with a reference to 
the book of Jasliar as source r vjs 

The redactional insertion displaced it in one recension ana 
led to its mutilation in the other. The older parts of this chapter 
have also been retouched in conformity with later (even post-exile) 
ritual and law. The Levites who appear at ver. 4 in contrast to the 
priests, in a way unknown to the pre-exile history, are not named 
in tho LXX., and the post-exile “ congregation ” (*6dah) at ver. 5 is 
also wanting. The processes illustrated by these examples were 
doubtless at work in ninny places where external evidence faik us, 
and may often be detected by a careful use of internal evidence 
alone. See especially Wellhausen ’s detailed analysis in the last 
odition of Bleek’s Einlcitung. 

To gain an exacter idea of the main redaction of Kings 
and of the nature of the original sources, we may divide 
the history into three sections : — (1) the conclusion of the 
“ court history,” 1 Kings i. ii., the further consideration of 
which belongs tc the criticism of Samuel fav.); (2) Solomon, 

1 Kings iii.-xi. ; (3) the kingdoms of Ephraim and Judah. 
For (2) the main source, as we learn from 1 Kings xi. 41, 
was a book called Acta of Solomon, This work can hardly 
have been a regular chronicle, for the history founded on 
it contains no continuous narrative. All that is related of 
Solomon’s reign is grouped round the description of the 

* Compare Krey’s investigations inZ. /. to. Th., 1877, p. 404 aq. 

• See the details in an article by W. JL Smith. Journal of Philology, 

vol. x Xo. 20. y 
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royal buildings, particularly of the temple, and the account 
of the dedication of the house (chaps, vi -ix. 9) ; and the 
greater part of the latter account is either due to the 
redactor or largely rewritten. The whole section is descrip- 
tive rather than narrative, and the accurate details might 
have been got by actual observation of the temple at a 
date long subsequent to Solomon. In fact, they are not 
all due to a single hand. Thus we can still reconstruct a 
shorter text of vi 17-21, which says only that “ the house 
before the oracle was forty cubits long, and the oracle in 
the midst of the house within where the ark of Jehovah's 
covenant was to be placed was twenty cubits in length, 
breadth, and height ; and he overlaid it with gold and made 
an altar of cedar £the table of shewbread] before the oracle 
and overlaid it with gold.” The original author used the 
book of Jashar for the account of the dedication, and had 
access to some exact particulars as to dates, the artist Hiram, 
<fcc., which may have been contained in the temple re- 
cords. The immediate environment of this section, if we set 
aside the floating elements in chap. ix. already referred to, 
is occupied with Solomon's dealings with King Hiram, who 
aided him in his architectural schemes and in the com- 
mercial enterprises which procured the funds for such costly 
works (chap. v. [Heb., v. 15-32] and ch. ix. 10 sq.), On 
each side of this context lies a complex of various narra- 
tives and notices illustrating Solomon’s wisdom and great- 
ness, but also, in chap, xi., his weakness and the incipient 
decay of his kingdom. It is evident that the rise of the 
adversaries who, according to xi. 25, troubled Solomon 
through all his reign cannot originally have been related as 
the punishment of the sins of his old age. The pragmatism 
as usual belongs to the redactor (xi. 4). We have seen that 
there was once another version of the history of Jeroboam. 

In the history of the divided kingdom the redactor, as 
we have seen, follows a fixed scheme determined by the 
order of accessions, and gives a short epitome of the chief 
facts about each king, with an estimate of his religious 
character, which for the schismatic north is always 
unfavourable. The epitome, as the religious standpoint 
shows, belongs to the same hand throughout, i.e., to the 
Deuteronomistic redactor ; but so much of it as relates to 
Judah is plainly based on good written sources, which from 
the nature of the particulars recorded may be identified with 
the book of Royal Chronicles referred to under each reign, 
which seems to have been a digest of official notices. 

A similar chronicle is named for the kings of Israel, but 
if it actually lay before the editor he at least did not make 
such excerpts from it as we find in the Judaean history, for 
the epitome for Ephraim is very bare of concrete details. 
Besides the epitome, however, and the short excerpts from 
the J udaean chronicles which go with it, the history includes 
a variety of longer narratives, which alike in their subject- 
matter and their treatment are plaiuly distinct from the 
somewhat dry bones of the official records. The northern 
narratives are all distinguished in a greater or less degree 
by the prominence assigned to prophets. In the southern 
kingdom we hear less of the prophets, with the great 
exception of Isaiah ; but the temple occupies a very pro- 
minent place. 

The history of the man of God from Judah (1 Kings xiii.) 
is indubitably of Judsean origin. Its attitude to the altar 
at Bethel — the golden calf does not appear as the ground 
of offence — is not only diverse from that of Elijah and 
Elisha, but even* from that of Hosea. 1 The other nar- 

1 The expression “ cities of Samaria ” (ver. 32) reappears only after 
the deportation of Ephraiiu (2 Kings xvii. 24, 26), and seems to have 
cpme in here from 2 Kings rxiii. 19. Even in that passage the last 
clause of ver. 18 , rhich alone refers to details of the history oj 
1 Kings xiii., is cl arly erroneous ; the old prophet did not come from 
Samaria. * Another and later Jewish prophet foretold the fall of the 
ah ar of Bethel, via., Amos of Tekoa. 
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ratives that deal with the history of Ephraim are all by 
northern authors (tee, for example, 1 Kings xix. 3 ; 2 
Kings ix. 6), and have their centre in the events of the 
Syriau wars and the persons of Elijah and Elisha. But 
they are not all of one origin, ius appears most clearly by 
comparing the accouut of the death of Naboth in the his- 
tory of Elijah, 1 Kings xxi., and the history of Elisha and 
Jehu, 2 KingB ix. In the latter narrutive Naboth’s “field” 
lies a little way from Jezreel, in the former it is close to 
Ahab’s palace (query, in Samaria ? — see ver. 18 and variants 
of LXX. in ver. 1), and is described as a vineyard. The 
“ burden ” quoted by Jehu is not iu the words of 1 Kings 
xxi., and mentions the additional fact that Naboth’s sons 
were killed. 2 In other words, the history of Jehu pre- 
supposes events recorded in the extant accounts of Elijah, 
but not these accounts themselves. And the narrative in 
2 Kings seems to be the more accurate ; it coutuins precise 
details lacking in the other. 

Now it is plain that 1 Kings xxi. belongs to the same 
history of Elijah with chaps, xvii.-xix. The figure of the 
prophet is displayed in the same weird grandeur, and his 
words (omitting the addition already noted in verses 20b 
sq .) have the same original and impressive force. That 
history, a work of the highest literary art, has come down 
to us as u fragment. For in 1 Kings xix. 15 Elijah is 
commanded to take the desert route to Damascus, i. e . , the 
route east of the Jordan. He could not, therefore, reach 
Abel Meholah in the Jordan valley, near Bethshean, when 
ho “departed thence ” (ver. 19), if “thence” m^ans from 
Horeb. The journey to Damascus, the anointing of Hazaei 
and Jehu, must once have intervened ; but they have been 
omitted because another account ascribed these acts to 
Elisha (2 Kings viii. ix.). Now there is no question that 
we possess an accurate historical account of the anointing 
of Jehu. Elisha, long in opposition to the reigning 
dynasty (2 Kings iii.), and always keeping alive the 
remembrance of the murder of Naboth and his sons (vi. 
32), waited his moment to effect a revolution. It is true 
that the prime impulse in this revolution came from Elijah ; 
but, when the history in 1 Kings represents Elijah as per- 
sonally commissioned to inaugurate it by anointiug Jehu 
and Hazaei as well as Elisha, we see that the author’s 
design is to gather up the whole contest between Jehovah 
and Baal in an ideal picture of Elijah and his work In 
doing this he also places Ahab in a different light from 
that in which lie appears in the otlior extant histories. 
Had we only his account we might suppose that Ahab 
had altogether rejected Jehovah and aimed at introducing 
a new national worship. But, in fact, we learn from the 
other records that, while like Solomon before him he gave 
countenance to his wife’s religion, Ahab still regarded 
Jehovah as the God of Israel, consulted His prophets, and 
gave to his sons names expressive of devotion to the old 
faith. The ideal delineation of Elijah conveys a vivid 
picture of his imposing personality and permanent 
influence ; but it records the impression he left behind 
him rather than the literal details of his life, and is n> 
doubt of younger date than the more photographic picture 
of the accession of Jeiiu, though prior to the rise of the 
new prophecy under Amos and Hosea. 8 


5 The standing phrases common to 1 Kings xxi. 20b sq., 2 Kings 
ix. 7-1 0a, belong to the redaction, as is plain in the latter case from 
ix. 3. 

* Some expressions that point to a later date are certainly added by 
another baud, e.g . , the last part of xviii. 18. In old Israel, up to the 
time of Hosea, the Baalim (pi.) are the golden calves, which have no 
place in this context. A late insertion also is the definition of time 
by the stated oblation iu the temple at Jerusalem, xviii. 29, 86. At ver. 
86 this is lacking in the LXX. ; at ver. 29 the longer insertion of the 
LXX. reveals the motive for the interpolation, viz. , to assimilate Elijah’s 
sacrifice to the legal service. The true text says that, when noon was 
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"Thu episode of Elijah and Abariab, 8 Kings 4;* is 
* certainly by a different hand, as is seen even from the new 
feature of revelation through an angel ; and the ascension 
of Ely ah, > 2 Kings ii , is related as the introduction to the 
prophetic work of Elisha. 

The narratives about Elisha are not all by one hand ; 
for example, iv. 1-7 is separated from the immediately 
subsequent history by a sharply marked grammatical 
peculiarity (the suffix *d); moreover, the order is not 
chronological, for vl 24 cannot be the sequel to vi. 23 ; 
and in general those narratives iu which the prophet 
appears as on friendly terms with the king, and possessed 
of influence at court (e.g., iv. 13, vi. 9, vi. 21 compared 
with xiii. 14), plainly beloug to the time of Jehu’s dynasty, 
though they are related before the fall of the house of 
Omri. In this disorder we can distinguish portions of an 
historical narrative which speaks of Elisha in connexion 
with events of public interest, without making him the 
central figure, and a series of anecdotes of properly 
biographical character. Tiie historical narrative embraced 
2 King* iii., vi. 24-vii. 20, ix. 1-x. 28, in fact, the whole 
account of the reign of Joram and the revolution under 
Jehu ; and, os 2 Kings iii. has much affinity to the history 
of Ahab and Jehoshaphat in 1 Kings xxii., we may add 
the earlier history of the Syrian wars (1 Kings xx., xxik) 
to the series. The evidence of style is hardly sufficient to 
assign all these chapters to a single hand (for example, 
SD'I is a single chariot in the history of Jehu, but in 1 
Kings xr. a collective, the single chariot being PQD1D) ; 
but they are all full of fresh detail and vivid description, 
and their sympathy with the prophets of the opposition, 
Micaiah and Elisha, and with the king of Judah, who takes 
the prophets’ part, does not exclude a genuine interest in 
Ahab and Joram, who are painted m very human colours, 
and excite our pity and respect. To the historian these 
chapters are the most valuable part of the northern history ; 
and the most surprising details have received striking 
verification from modern research. The stone of Mesha 
supplies details to 2 Kings iii. 5 ; the method of obtaining 
water suggested by Elisha (iii. 16, 17) is that which still 
gives its name to W. el-Has& at the southern end of the 
Dead Sea (see Wetzstein in Delitzach, Gen. y 4th ed., p. 
567) ; and the sudden retreat of the Syrians in 2 Kings x. 
is very intelligible when we know that they were already 
at that time pressed by the Assyrians (see on all these 
points Wellhauseu, op. dt.). 

' In the more biographical narratives about Elisha we 
may distinguish oue circle connected with Gilgal, Jericho, 
and the Jordau valley to which Abel-meholah belongs (iv. 
1-71, 38-44; ch. v. 1; vi. 1-7). Here Elisha appears 
as the head of the prophetic guilds, having his fixed j 
residence at Gilgal. Another circle, which presupposes I 
the accession of the house of Jehu, places him at Dothan 
or Carmel, and represents him as a personage of almost 
superhuman dignity. Here there is an obvious parallelism 
with the history of Elijah, especially with his ascension 
(compare 2 Kings vi. 17 with ii. 11 ; xiii. 14 with it 12); 
and it is to this group of narrati /ea that the ascension of 
Elgah forms he introductioa 1 

Of the Judtean narratives there is none to rival the 


post and there wm no answer to the prophets of Bafel, Elijah inter- 
Thtw we get time for the events which as the text stands* could 
sot hive all happened the same evening. Iu 2 Kings iii 20 for 

nroon nm?n- 

1 Tty, Gilgal °* 18 DW the Jordan— comp, vt 1 with iv. 88, 

J&^3tJt{h» — and cannot be other than the great sanctuary 2 miles 
mom' Joncno, the local holiness of which is still attested in the 
OHovkuA tetf. It is true that in 2 Kings ii. 1 Bethel teems to Be 

between Gilgal and Jericho ; but ver. 25 shows that Gilgal was not 
originally represented as Elisha's residence in this narrati re, which 
belongs to the Came) •Dothan aeries. Henoe Robinson's Gilgal 
(JhjtHs) seems not to be Biblical. > - 


northern histories in pictuwsqueaud popular power. The; 
history of Joash, 2 Kings xL,xiL, -of Ahnz's innovation* 
xvL 10 *$., and of Jo&iah’s reformation, xxii. 3-xxiiL 27*. 
have their common centre in the temple on Zion, and may. 
with great probability be referred to a single source The; 
details suggest that this source was based on official docu- 
ments. Besides these we have a full history of Hezekiah 
and Sennacherib and of Hezekiah’s sickness, xviii. 13-xx. 
19, repeated in a somewhat varying text in Isa. xxxvL- 
xxxix. (compare Israel, vol. xiii. p. 413 *&). The history 
of Amaziah and Joash in 2 Kings xiv., with the character- 
istic parable from vegetable life, may possibly be of 
northern origin. 

When we survey these narratives as a whole we receive 
au increased impression of the merely mechanical character 
of the redaction by which they are united. Though editors 
have added something of their own in, almost every 
chapter, generally from the standpoint of religious pragma* 
tism, there is not the least attempt to work the materials 
iuto a history in our sense of the word ; and in particular 
the northern and southern histories are practically inde- 
pendent, being merely pieced together iu a sort of mosaic in 
consonance with the chronological system, which we have 
seen to be really later than the main redaction. It is very 
possible that the order of the pieces was considerably 
readjusted by the author of the chronology ; of* this indeed 
the LXX. still shows traces. But with all its imperfec- 
tions, as judged from a modern standpoint, the redaction 
has the great merit of preserving the older narratives in 
their original colour, and bringing us much nearer to the 
actual life of the old kingdom than any history written 
throughout from the standpoint of the exile could possibly 
have done. 

Literature. — Since Ewald's History, vols. i. and iii., and lyuenen’s 
Onderzoek , the roost thorough and original investigation of the struc- 
ture of the book is that in Wellhausen’s edition yf Block’s EinLei f* 
ung (1878), with which the corresponding section of his Geschichte 
(1878) should bo compared. There are modern commentaries by 
ThoniuB (Leipsic, 1849, 2ded. 1873) and Keil (2d ed. 1876, English 
translation, 1872); by Bahr in Lange’s Bibelwerk (1868, English 
translation, 1877) ; by Rawlinson in the Speakers Commentary ; and 
in Reuss’s Bible. The Assyrian material, which is of the highest 
value, but requires to be still further sifted, is collected in Schrader's 
Kcilinschriften und altes Testament (Giessen, 1872), Smith’s Assyrian 
Eponym Canon , and other works. Translations of the chief inscrip- 
tions are given in Records of the Past , London, v.y . (W. R. S.) 

KING’S COUNTY, an inland county in the province 
of Leinster, Ireland, is situated between 52° 50' and 53° 
25' N. lat., and between 6° 59' and 8° V W. long., and is 
bounded on the N. by Meath and Westmeath, on the W. 
by Roscommou, Galway, and Tipperary, ou the S. by 
Tipperary and Qrioen’s county, and on the E. by Kildare. 
It is oblong in shape, but of very irregular outline. Its 
greatest breadth from north to south iB 39 miles, and its 
greatest length from east to west 45 miles. The arpa is 
493,019 acres, or about 770 square miles. 

Geology . — The greater part of the county *is occupied by 
the limestone strata of the central plain. Iu the south- 
east the Slieve Bloom mountains,, composed of clay^sl&te 
surrounded by sandstone, form the boundary between 
King’s county and Queen’s county, and raft into the 
former county from south-west to north-east for a distance 
of about 20 miles, consisting of a mass of lofty and pre- 
cipitous crags through which there ore two narrow posses* 
the Black Gap and the Gap of Ghmdina In the uorth- 
east Croghan Hill, a beautiful grefen eminence consisting of 
trap conglomerate, rises to the height of over 7Q0,feet. 
The remainder of the ooauty^fc flat* hat -a laogveMow 
liffiestone hills crosses its north*eattern -division * the 
north of the Barrow. In the centre ot the county from 
easttowest a large portion is occupied by the Bog of AUeftb 
Along the Slieve Bloom mountains koniiioiftl 4a emll 
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q u a utit i ft a, >md also manganese, ochre, chalk, and potter** 
days Excellent day-date Hags are quarried. Iu several 
places there are bands of foliated limestone, of a greenish 
hue and granular in texture, which forms a very useful 
manure. 

< Mirers, — The county shares in the advantage of the 
navigation of the Shannon, which skirts its western side 
and forms its boundary line with Rosoomdon and Galway. 
The Broana, which issues from Loch Ennell in West Meath, 
enters the county \iear the town of Clara, aud flowing 
south-westwards across its north* west corner, discharges 
itself into the Shannon after receiving the Clodagh uud 
the BroughiU. A small portion of the north-eastern 
extremity ie skirted by the Boyne. The Barrow forms 
the south eastern boundary with Queen’s county. The 
Little Brosna, which rises in the Slieve Bloom mountains, 
forms the boundary of King’s county with Tipperary, and 
falls into the Shannop. 

Climate , Soil, and Agriculture . — Notwithstanding the 
large area occupied by bogs, the climate is generally 
salubrious, and it is less moist than that of several 
neighbouring districts. The soil naturally is not of great 
fertility except in special cases, but is capable of being 
rendered so by the judicious application of bog and lime 
manures according to its special defects. It is generally 
either a deep bog or a shallow gravelly loam. On the 
former soil com cropB are late iu ripening during wet 
seasons, which on the other hand are specially suitable for 
the gravelly soils. On the borders of the ISlieve Bloom 
mountains there are some very rich and fertile pastures, 
and there are also extensive grazing districts on the borders 
of West Meath, which are chiefly occupied by sheep. 
Along the banks of the Shannon there are some fine tracts 
of meadow land. With the exception of the tract occupied 
by the Bog of Alien, the remainder of the county is nearly 
all under tillage, the most productive portion being that to 
the north-west of the Hill of Croghan. 

The following table gives a classification of holdings according to 
size in 1850 and 1880 
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The total area under crops in 1881 was 119,761 acres— 24 2 per 
cent, of the total acreage of the county. In 1880 288,667 acres 
(48*4 per cent.) were under grass, 424 fallow, 8551 woods, 108,778 
(the large percentage of 22T) bog, 6043 mountain, and 16,327 
water, roads, and fences. The area under corps in 1850 was 
188,538 acres, or 24,314 more than in 1880 and 18,787 more than 
in 1681. The area under cereals declined between 1850 and 1881 
from 70,668 to 40,263, that under wheat decreasing from 20,410 to 
only 1436, that under oats from 38,787 to 23,082 ; but that under 
other Qeroals, of which nearly the whole acreage is under barley, 
increased’ from* II, 471 to 15,745. Between 1851 and 1880 the area 
undqr grass increased by 46,427 acres, a change due in a consider- 
able» degree to reclamation. The area under meadow and clover only 
increased from 40,348 to 44,765 acres. The area under green crops 
between 1851 and 1881 dimiuished from 80,561 to 29,178 acres, 
that under potatoes diminishing from 17,907 to 15,762, while 
that under turnips increased from 9418 to 9863. Anciently nearly 
t ho sekole of the county was covered by a vast forest, and on the 
borders of Tipperary & » still richly wooded. 

Horses, which are a much better breed than the average of Ireland, 
increased from 12,990 in 1850 to 18,505 in 1881. The number in 
1881 used for agricultural* purposes was 8889. Mules increased 
from 817 to 1209, and aasss from 4212 to 8221. Cattle in 1850 
and in .1881 had increased., to 68,166. Cows in 
1861 numbered, 14.749. Dairies are numerous, in the northern part 
of the county bn top oorders of Meath, but in other districts cattle- 
Ming is more largely prosecuted than dairy farming Sheep, 
whisk are-pastured ohiany on the hilly districts, and have been 
nMttjgtOfpvsd by numbered >68,652, and in 1880 

M^smased to 97^870. Goats since I860 have declined in numbers 
trnrnmmio |910. Pig* have increased from 16,460 to 20,626, and 

ksrwsillif rtci tWsomotsA summary for 1878 of the landowners 


return, tkslaed in 1 1878 was divfdbd /among 1140 c^rnete, atf whom 
368, or Slper cent, possessed less than 1 sore. The annua} rate- 
able valuation was £243,204, giving an average value per acre of. < 
9s. lid. Forty -six proprietors possessed more than 2000 acres*', 
thirteen had upwards of 5000 acres, and five Upwards bf iO,0Oo 
acres, via., Lord Digby, 29,722; Earl of Kosse, 22,513; Earl of 
Clark ville, 20,682 ; Marquis of Downahire, 18,679 ; and Col T. 
Bernard, 18,153. 

Railtcays, &c — A branch of the Great South-Western Railway 
traverses the county by Portarlington, Clara, and Banagher, ina 
there is also a branch ot the mine Hue from Hoacroa to Parsonstowh. . 
The Grand Canal travorses the county from Edenderry in the east to 
the Shannqn in the west. 

Administration . — Tho couuty comprises twelve baronies, forty- 
two civil parishes and nine pari* of parishes, and 1180 tbwnlunu*. 

It contains portions of five poor-law unions, via., Edeuderry, 
Mounimeilick, Parsonstowu, Hoscrea, and Tullamore. The county* 
includes part of tho parliamentary borough of Portarlington (the, 
remainder being in Queen’s county!, and two townships, Parsons* 
town and Tullamore. Assizes are held at Tullamoro and quarter- 
sessions at Paraonatown, Philipstown, and Tullamoro. King's county 
is in the Dublin military district, and there are barrack stations at 
Parsomtown, Banaghcr, Philipstown, Shannon Bridge, and Tulla- 
mora. Previous to the Union, King's county returned six members 
to parliament, two for the county, and two lor each of the boroughs 
of Philipstown and Banoghor, but since then only the two county 
members have been returned. 

Population. — The total population of the county in 1659 was 
8810, of whom 7085 were Irish and 1225 English. The estimate of 
De Burgo iu 1760 made it 45,618. In 1821 it had increased to 
181,088 and in 1841 to 147,551, but in 1851 it had diminished to 
112,798, in 1871 to 75,900, and in 1881 to 72,668, of whom 86,942 
were males and 35,726 were females. The number of emigrants 
from 1st May 1851 to 31st December 1880 was 41,798, or 46*4 per 
cent, of the population iu 1861, 21,437 being males and 20,361 
fomales. The marriage rote in 1880 to every 1000 of the estimated 
population wu»3*0, the birth rote 23*5, and the death rate 18H. 

In 1881 the Homan Catholics numbered 64,984, the Protestant 
Episcopalians 6750, the Presbyterians 285, the Methodists 421, and 
all other denominations 228. The number of natives of England 
aud Wales in the county in 1841 was 298, which had increased in 
1871 to 1087 ; the natives of Scotland in the same years wrero 109 
and 203. The number iu 1871 who could speak Irish and English 
was 245, and in 1861 it was 396. In 1871 there wore 84,860 per- 
sons who could read and write, 18,157 who could road but could 
not write, and 28,383 who could neither read nor write. 

History. —King’s county, with portions of Tipperary, Queen's 
county, and Kildare, at an early period formed one kingdom 
under the name of Hy Falgia or Offaliii, a title which it retained 
after the landing of the English. Subsequently it wus known as 
Glenmallery, Western Qleumallery pretty nearly corresponding to 
the present King's caunty, and Eastern Glenmallery to Queen's 
county. The principal supts of the district were the O’Connors 
and the O’Carrol Is, whoso estates and those of the other leading:, 
families were forfeited about the middle of the 16th century. By 
a statute of 1557 the western district was constituted a shire under 
the name of King’s county in honour of Philip — the principal town, 
formerly the seat of the O’Connors, being called Pmlii»stown ; and 
the eastern district at the same time received the name of Queen’s 
county in honour of Mary. Tho subjugation of King’s county was, 
however, not completely accomplished till about the beginning of 
the 17th century, when the CrOonnors and their followers were 
totally routed and dispersed by Sir Oliver Lambert, After the 
Cromwellian wars a large number of estates were forfeited on 
account of the insurrectionary action taken by the leading gentry. 

Antiquities. —Perhaps the oldest antiquarian relic is the large 
j»yramid of white stones in the Slieve Bloom mountains culled the 
Temple of the Sun or the White Oltelisk. There are a considerable 
number of Danish r&ths, and a chain of moats commanding the 
passes of the bogs extended throughout the county. The most 
important ecclesiastical ruins are those of the seven churches 
of Clonmacnoiee on *the Shannon in the nortb-west of the couuty, 
where an abbey was founded by St Kieran in 548. Afterwards it 
was formed into a see, which was united with that of Meath in 1508. 
Within the old walls there are several small chapels erected over 
the graves of ancient chieftains, and also one or two richly oma- 
mented'Crosses. Adjoining the ecclesiastical ruins are the remains 
of round towers and of an old castle. Amongst the more famous < 
religious houses in addition to Clonmacnoise were Durrow Abbey, 
founded by St Columba in 660 ; Monasteroris, founded iu the 1 4th 
century by John Bermingham, earl of Louth ; and Seirkyran Abbey, 
founded in the beginning of the 6th century. The principal old 
castles am fiatbmora* probably the most ancient iu the*eouitty ; 
Bauagher, commanding an important pass on the Shannon ; w 
Castle, in the Slieve Bloom mountains ; and Birr or Parsonstown, 
now the seat of the eari of Rosse, whose father erected there At 
well-knowngrest telescope* 
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KINGSLEY, Chablto (1819-1875), an Engliah clergy- 
man, poet, and novelist, was born on the 12th Jane 1819, 
at Holne vicarage, Dartmoor, Devon. His early years 
were spent at his father’s living in the Fen country, and 
afterwards in North Devon, The scenery of both made a 
great impression on his mind, and was afterwards described 
with singular vividness in his writings. He was educated 
at private schools and at King’s College, London, after his 
father’s promotion to the rectory of Cnelsea. In 1838 he 
entered Magdaleue College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in 1842, first-class in classics, and senior optime in 
mathematics. In the same year he was ordained to the 
curacy of Eversley in Hampshire, to the rectory of which 
he was not long afterwards presented, and this was his home 
for the remaining thirty-three years of his life, although 
his residence there was much broken by various domestic 
circumstances as well as, in later years, by promotion to 
other offices in the church. 

In 1844 he married Fanny, daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, 
and in 1848, when aged twenty-nine, he published his 
first volume, The Saint's Tragedy . In 1860 he was 
appointed to the professorship of modern history in the 
university of Cambridge, which he resigned in 1869, and 
was soon after appointed to a canonry at Chester. In 
1873 this was exchanged for a canonry at Westminster. 
He died at Eversley, after a short illness, on the 23d 
January 1875. 

It will be seen that his life had but few incidents. 
With the exception of occasional changes of residence in 
England, generally for the sake of his wife’s health, one 
or two short holiday trips abroad, a tour in the West 
Indies, and another in America to visit his eldest son 
settled there as an engineer, his life was spent in the 
peaceful, if active, occupations of a clergyman who did his 
duty earnestly, and of a vigorous and prolific writer. But 
in spite of this outward peace he was for many years one 
of the moat prominent men of his time, who both personally 
and by his works had no little influence qn the thought 
of his generation. Though at no time profoundly learned, 
he was a man of wide ahd various information, whose 
interests and sympathies embraced almost all branches of 
human knowledge as well as speculations on subjects on 
which men but slowly learn that speculation avails them 
nothing. Gifted with great powers of language, both 
written and in conversation, with a keen wit, and a fund 
of knowledge far above the average, there were fow sub- 
jects in which he did not shine, and many in which he 
excelled. The inherited peculiarities of his opinions and 
temperament, which made him seemingly though not 
really inconsistent, excited curiosity, and were in part the 
reason of his great attractiveness. Sprung on the father’s 
side from an old English race of country squires, and on 
his mother’s tfide from a good We9t Indian family who had 
been slaveholders for generations, he had the keen love of 
sport and the exceeding sympathy with country folk often 
fostered by such pursuits, while he had at the same time 
tnuoh of the aristocratic scorn for lower races to be found 
among those who have been in a dominant position among 
them. 

With the sympathetic organization which made him 
keenly sensible of the wants of the poor, he threw himself 
heartily into the movement known as Christian Socialism, 
of which Mr Maurice was the recoguized leader, and for 
many years he was considered as an extreme radical in a 
profession which holds as a rule but few such. While in 
this phase of mind he wrote his novels Yeast and Alton 
Locke % in which, though he pointed out unsparingly the 
folly of extremes, his sympathies were unmistakably 
shown to be, not only with the poor as in their strife 
against the rich, but with much that was doue and said by 
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the leaders in the Chartist movement Tet even then h* 
considered that the true leaders of the people were a peer 
and a dean, and there was no real inconsistency in the fact 
that at a later period he was among the most strenuoue 
defenders of Governor Eyre in the measures adopted by 
him to put down the Jamaican disturbances. In politics 
he might therefore have been described as a Tory aristocrat 
tempered by sympathy, or as a Badical tempered by 
hereditary scorn of subject races. The like seeming but 
not real inconsistencies were to be found in his attitude 
as a clergyman. He was a man of earnest piety, and lived 
so near in his own mind to the great realities of the unseen 
world that he could even afford to speak of serious sub- 
jects in a way which in one less reverent than he would 
have seemed to lack reverence ; and, while he held in 
many respects what would be called a liberal theology, the 
church, its organization, its creed, its dogma, had ever an 
increasing hold upon him. Although at one period he 
certainly shrunk from reciting the Athanasiati creed in 
church, he was towards the close of his life fouud ready to 
join an association for the defence of this symbol. With 
these two influences at work in his mind, it was not un- 
natural that the more orthodox and conservative should 
gain the upper hand as time went on, but the careful 
students of him and his writings will find a deep conser- 
vatism underlying all the moBt radical utterances of his 
earlier years, while a passionate sympathy for the poor, the 
afflicted, and the weak held possession of him till the last 
hour of his life. 

Both as a writer and in his personal intercourse with 
men Kingsley was a thoroughly stimulating teacher. He 
would not probably have wished to found a school, and 
most certainly never did so. As with his own teacher Mr 
Maurice, his influence on other men rather consisted in the 
fact of his inducing them to think for themselves than 
that he led them to adopt his own views. Perhaps these 
were at no time quite definite enough to have been reduced 
to such system as is demanded for one who would make 
his disciples think as himself. But his healthy and stimu- 
lating influence went far beyond the boundaries of his 
parish, his canonries, and his wide circle of friends, and 
was largely attributable to the fact that he gave utterance 
to the thoughts which were stirring in many minds during 
the time of his own most vigorous life. His originality, 
which was great, lay rather in his manner of crystallizing 
the current thoughts of men, and giving them apt expres- 
sion, than in auy new discoveries in the matters of which 
he treated. Just because he was completely the product 
and the mouthpiece of his own time, it may be doubted 
whether his influence on the future will be very great, 
and it is possible that men who may read his works 
by chance some years hence will fail to understand how 
wide w as the influence he exercised. 

As a preacher he was vivid, eager, and earnest, equally 
plain-spoken and uncompromising when preaching to a 
courtly congregation or to his own village poor. One of 
the very best of his writings is a sermon called The Message 
of the Church to Working Men ; but as a rule his sermous 
cannot be read with the interest with which they were 
heard, and none of his later published sermons equal the 
little volume of Twenty-five Village Sermons which he 
preached in the enrly years of hb Eversley life. 

As a novelist hb chief power lay in hb descriptive 
faculties. Yeast and Alton Locke were written ont of the 
heat of strong conviction, and dealt in a brilliant manuer 
with great social questions, but the later noveb seem to have 
been written rather because he wished to say something 
than because he had something to say, and in spite of new 
and ever new editions it may be doubted whether the real 
interest felt in these works b considerable. Few persons 
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read them twice, although it is fair to say that this may 
partially arise from the fact that the story is so vividly 
told that it is not forgotten, and therefore needs no second 
reading But the descriptions of Bouth American scenery 
in Westward Ho t of the Egyptian desert in Hypatia , of 
the North Devon scenery in Two Years Ago , are among 
the most brilliant pieces of word-painting in English proBe 
writing, and the American scenery is even more vividly 
and more truthfully described when he had seen it only by 
the eye of his imagination than in his work At Last , which 
was written after he had visited the tropics. 

As a poet he wrote but little, but that little he wrote 
with singular facility, and there are passages in the Saint's 
Tragedy , and many isolated lyrics, which ought to take 
their place in all future standard collections of English 
literature. Andromeda is a very successful attempt at 
naturalizing the hexameter as a form of English verse, and 
reproduces with great skill the sonorous roll of the Greek 
original 

In person Charles Kingsley was tall and spare, sinewy 
rather than powerful, and of a restless excitable tempera- 
ment His complexion was swarthy, his hair dark, and 
his eye bright and piercing. His temper was hot, kept 
under rigid control, his disposition tender, gentle, and 
loving as that of a woman, with flashing scorn and indig- 
nation against all that was ignoble and impure ; he waB a 
good husband, father, and friend. 

Kingsley's life has been written by his widow, in two vol- 
umes, entitled Charles Kingsley, his Letters and Memories of his 
Life, and presents a very touching and beautiful picture of her 
husband, but perhaps hardly does justice to his humour, his wit, 
his overflowing vitality and boyish fun. 

The following is a list of Kingsley's writings ‘.—Saint's Tragedy, a 
drama, 1848 ; Alton Locke , a novel, 1849 ; Yeast, a novel, 1849 ; 
Twenty ‘five Village Sermons , 1849; Phaeton, or Loose Thoughts for 
Loose Thinkers, 1852; Sermons on National Subjects, 1st series, 1852; 
Hypatia, a novel, 1853 ; Olaucus , or the Wonders of th/‘ Shore, 
1854 ; Sermons on National Siiltjccts, 2d series, 1854; Alexandria 
and her Schools, 1854 ; Westward Ho ! a novel, 1855 ; Sermons for 
the Times, 1855 ; The Heroes, Greek fairy tales, 1866; Two Years 
Ago, a novel, 1857 ; Andromeda and other Poems, 1858 ; The Good 
News of Ood, sermons, 1859 ; Miscellanies, 1859 ; Limits of Exact 
Science applied to History (Inaugural Lectures), 1860 ; Toum and 
Country Sermons , 1861 ; Sermons on the Pentateuch, 1863 ; Wafer- 
babies, 1868 ; The Homan and the Teuton, 1864 ; David and other 
Sermons, 1866 ; Hereward the Wake, a novel, 1866 ; The Ancient 
lUgime (Lectures at the Royal Institution), 1867 ; Water of Life 
aiid other Scnnotis , 1867 ; The Hermits, 1869 ; Madam How and 
Lady Why, 1869 ; At Last, 1871 ; Town Geology , 1872 ; Discipline 
and other Sermons, 1872 ; Prose Idylls, 1878 ; Plays and Puritans, 
1873 ; Health and Education, 1874 ; Westminster Sermons , 1874 ; 
Lectures delivered in America, 1875. Ho was a large contributor to 
periodical literature ; many of his essayB are included in Prose 
Idylls and other works in the above list. But no collection has 
been made of some of his more characteristic writings in the 
Christian Socialist and Politics for the People, many of them signed 
by the pseudonym he then assumed, “Parson Lot.” (C. K, P.) 

KINGSTON, the chief city of UlBter county, New 
York, United States, is situated on the west tank of the 
Hudson, about 90 miles north of New York. Its harbour 
is formed by the navigable portion of Rondout Creek. 
Among the chief buildings are the city hall, the music-hall, 
the almshouses, and the county buildings. Kingston is a 
very busy shipping centre, with 4 miles of wharfage, and 
steam and other shipping representing a considerable 
aggregate tonnage. As the centre of the blue stone region, 
Kingston ships an imifiense quantity of that mineral ; and, 
possessing the largest cement factory in the country, its 
out-turn of that material together with bricks, ice, lime, 
Mmber, and other goods swells the amount of its exports 
to upwards of a quarter of a million tons per annum. 
The manufactures of the town include salt, tobacco, glue, 
carriages, beer, boats, and bricks. The population in 
1880 vis 18,842. 

Kingston efttv was inc o rpo r at e d in 1872. The first settlement on 
tfce epet was made about 1865. At Kin g st o n was framed the first 
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Constitution of New York State, in 1777. In September 1777 the 
British, under Sir Henry Clinton, scattered the State krisjUture 
which had met at Kingston, and in October burned the village. 

KINGSTON, the chief city of Frontenac county, Ontario, 
Canada, is situated at the north-eastern extremity of Lake 
Ontario, at the point where the St Lawrence issues from 
it, aud at the mouth of the Cataraqui Creek, about 160 
miles east of Toronto by the Graud Trunk Bailway. Of 
the many fine buildings the chief are the city-hall, the 
market, the custom-house, the court-house and jail, the 
post-office, and the university. Among the charities are a 
hospital, an orphanage, a combined hospital and orphanage, 
a house of industry, and a house of refuge. The peniten- 
tiary and the lunatic asylum are at a little distance from 
the city. Kingston is the seat of Queen's university and 
college, and of a medical college affiliated to the university. 
The Roman Catholic Regiopolis college has been closed 
since 1869. The royal military college of the Dominion is 
at Kingston. The harbour is deep, spacious, and sheltered, 
and brisk trade is carried on. As a naval station Kingston 
occupies an important position. It commands the entrance 
to the Rideau Canal, and is strongly fortified. Shipbuilding, 
iron-founding, and the manufacture of locomotives, steam- 
engines, and machinery, leather, soap and candles, boots and 
shoes, cotton, and wooden goods are catried on by the 
inhabitants. Kingston is the seat of an Anglican and of 
a Roman Catholic bishop. The population in 1881 was 
14,093. 

Kingston occupies the site of the old French fort Frontenac. It 
received its present name after it was taken by the British in 1762. 
For three years (1841-44) it was the capital of Canada. 

KINGSTON, the capital of Jamaica. See Jamaica. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, a municipal borough and 
market-town of England, county of Surrey, extends for 
about a mile and a half along the right bank of the 
Thames, and is distant from London about 20 miles by 
the river and 12 miles by rail and road. The ancient 
wooden bridge over the river, which was in existence a* 
early as 1224, was superseded by a structure of stone in 
1827. The town is irregularly built, but its suburbs con- 
tain many fine houses.and villas embosomed in trees, and 
of late years it has been rapidly increasing. Public walks 
and gardens have been constructed along the river. The 
parish church of All Saints, chiefly Perpendicular in style, 
contains several brasses of the 15th century; the gram- 
mar school, rebuilt in 1878, was originally founded as a 
chantry by Edward Lovekyn in 1305, and converted into 
a school by Queen Elizabeth. Near the parish church 
stood until 1779 the chapel of St Mary, where, it is alleged, 
the Saxon kings were crowned. The ancient stone said 
to have been used as a throne at these coronations was 
removed to the market-place in 1850. A town-hall in 
the Italian style was erected in 1840, the former building 
having been a very ancient structure. There are several 
foundation schools aud a large number of charities. The 
growth of the town has been owing chiefly to the in- 
creasing number of London business men who have made 
it their residence, its proximity to Richmond park and 
Hampton Court no doubt aiding its popularity. There are 
large market gardens in the neighbourhood, and the town 
possesses oil-mills, flour-mills, breweries, and brick and tile 
works. A little distance up the river are the works of 
several London water companies. An annual cattle fair is 
held in November, and county assizes are held at Lent. The 
population of the municipal borough iu 1881 was 19,875. 

Kingston doubtless derived its name from the fact that at an 
early period it was a .royal demesne. On digging the foundation 
for the new bridge a large number of important Roman remains 
were discovered, and on this account many believe that it was at - 
this spot that Cws&r crossed the Thames when in pursuit of 
Cassivelauxtus. In 688 it was the seat of a witeuagemot convened 
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by King) Rglwt From Edwin 1 In 001 to Ethelred in 97£4t we* 
the place. whore the Anglo-Saxon kin g* were crowned* King- 
ston returned members to parliament from the 4th of Edward II. 
to the 47th of Edward III. It received a charter of incorporation 
ftwm King John, which wae confirmed and extended by several 
subsequent monarchs. In 1264 the castle of Kingston, no trace 
of which now remains, was taken by Henry III. In 1646 it was 
made the rendezvous of forces designed for the release of Charles I. 
from the Isle of Wight, but in the skirmish near the town the 
Royalists were defeated, and Lord Francis Villiers was killed. 

6ee Roots, Chartert of the Town of King»ton f 1797, and the hlitoflei of the 

1 ,wxi by Anderson, 1818, and Bldon, 18,2. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. See Hull, vol. xii. p. 
340.1 

KINGSTON, William Henky Giles (1814-1880), 
boys’ novelist, was born in London, February 28, 1814. 
Much of his youth was spent at Oporto, where his father 
was a merchant, but when he joined his father in business, 
and afterwards when he carried oh business for himself, he 
lived Chiefly in London. In 1844 his first book, The 
Circassian Chief ', appeared, and its success led to the 
publication in 1845 of The Prime Minister , a Story of 
the Days of the Great Marquis of PtmbaL The Lusitanian 
Sketches that appeared soon after describe Kingston’s 
travels in Portugal. In 1851 Peter the Whaler , his 
first book for boys, came out. That and its immediate 
Successors were received with such unequivocal popularity 
that Kingston retired from business, and devoted himself 
to the production of tales of adventure for boys. Within 
thirty years he wrote upwards of one hundred and thirty 
sfuch books. He travelled at various times in many of 
the 'Countries of Europe, and lived for a while in Portugal 
during the civil war there. His Western Wanderings , 
published in 1856, describes a tour in Canada. In all 
philanthropic schemes Kingston took deep interest; he 
was the promoter of the mission to seamen ; and he acted 
as secretary of a society for promoting an improved system 
of emigration. He was a supporter of the volunteer 
movement in England from the first. For his services in 
bringing about a commercial treaty between Portugal and 
Britain he was knighted by the queen of Portugal ; and his 
literary merits were recognized at home by a grant from 
his own sovereign. He died at Wiliesdon, August 5, 1880. 

Kingston’s boyish ambition had been to enter the navy, 
and he always kept his affection for the sea. As he 
advanced in life he lud opportunities of cruising in men- 
of-'war, besides sailing in merchantmen and his own yacht; 
and it was thus that he gained the knowledge of practical 
seamanship that he used so graphically in his books. Most 
of his stories are stories of the sea ; and he generally laid 
his plots in the old romantic days before England’s wooden 
walls had given place to iron-clads, He was a master of the 
simple romance in which boys delight, and knew well how 
to draw the peculiar compound of valour and magnanimity 
that forms the hero to healthy boyhood. He had great 
assimilative power in using the accounts of travellers in 
countries where he had never been ; and his imagination 
supplied him abundantly with gallant adventures, thrilling 
da tigers, and hairsbreadth escapes. His books are useful 
ih insinuating knowledge whilst they are giving pleasure, 
and they are valuable inasmuch as their whole tone is pure, 
^hbldscfthe, • and manly. Characteristic specimens of his 
^oricif are The Three Midshipmen ; The Three Lieutenants ; 
The Three Commanders ; and The Three Admirals. 
Occasionally his books were not in the form of a story ; 
and some bf them are designed for adult readers. 

a KINfGSTOWN, a seaport town of Ireland, in the county 
of Dublin, is situated at the south-eastern extremity of 
Dublin Bay, 6 mites south-east from Dublin by railway. 

1 1 mmmm ■' ■ * 

1 Th« population -of tiu raimicipal borough amounted In -1*81 W 
]64£M* and that of. the parti era eritary borough of Hal! to 1*1 ,618. 
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It is a large seaport and favourite watering-pise^ and 
possesses several fine streets and terraces oommmMw# 
picturesque sea views. The original name of Kingfctd#to’ 
was Dunleary, which was exchanged for the present 
designation after the embarkation of George IV. at the 
port on his return from Ireland in 1821, an event which 
is also commemorated by a granite obelisk erected near 
the harbour. The town was a mere fishing village until 
the construction of an extensive harbour, begun in 18X7 
from designs by Rennie, and finally completed in 185&, 
at a cost of £825,000. The eastern pier has a length 
of 3500 feet, and the western of 4950 feet, the total 
area enclosed being about 250 acres, with a varying depth 
of from 15 to 27 feet Kingstown is the station of the 
mail packets to Holyhead in connexion with the London 
and North-Western Railway. It has a large export and 
import trade both with Great Britain and foreign countries, 
but as its shipping returns are now included in those of 
the port of Dublin, it is impossible to give accurate details* 
The principal exports are cattle, and the principal imports 
corn and provisions. The harbour revenue exceeds £2000 
annually. By the Towns’ Improvement Act of 1854, 
Kingstown, with several surrounding districts, was formed 
into a township, having an area of 1450 acres. The popu- 
lation in 1861 was 14,257, which in 1871 had increased 
to 16,378, and in 1881 to 18,230. 

KING-TIH CHIN, a town near Foo-leang Heen in the 
province of Keang-ae, China, and the principal seat of the 
porcelain manufacture in that empire. Being situated 
on the south bank of the river Chang, it was in ancient 
times known as C hang -nan Chin, or “town on the south 
of the river Chang.” It is unwailed, and stretches along 
the bank of the river in a somewhat straggling way. The 
streets are narrow, and crowded with a population which 
is reckoned at a million, the vast majority of whom 
find employment at the porcelain factories. Since the 
Ch’in dynasty (557-589) this has been the great trade of 
the place, which was then called by its earlier name. In 
the reign of King-tih of the Sung dynasty (1004-1007) a 
manufactory was founded there for making vases and 
objects of art for the use of the emperor. Hence its 
adoption of its present title. Since the time of the Ming 
dynasty a magistrate has been specially appointed to 
superintend the factories and to despatch at regulated 
intervals the imperial porcelain to Peking. The town is 
situated on a vast plain surrounded by mountains, and 
boasts of three thousand porcelain furnaces. These 
constantly burning fires are the causes of frequent 
conflagrations, and at night give the city the appearance of 
a place on fire. The people are as a rule orderly, though 
they have on several occasions shown a hostile bearing 
towards foreign visitors. This is probably to be accounted 
for by a desire to keep their art as far as possible & mystery, 
and is after all only an extreme interpretation of the law 
which forbids strangers to lodge in the towa. This feeling 
appears less unreasonable when it is remembered that .the 
two kinds of earth of which the porcelain is made are not 
found at King-tih Chin, but are brought from Kl-mun 
in the neighbouring province of Gan-hwuy, and that theire 
is therefore no reason why tie trade should be necessarily, 
maintained at that plaoe. The two. kinds of e*rth are 
known as pih-tun-tsze, which is e fine fusible quartz powder, 
and kaou-lin, which is not fusible,, and which it is said 
gives strength to the ware (see Kaolin). Both materials 
are prepared in the shape of bricks at K'Mnun, and, are 
brought down the Chang to the seat of the manufacture. 

KINO,, an astringent drug s iutK>4nced into European 
medicine in 1757 by Fothergill, on eminent physician, and 
patron of economic botany. When described bj 
«u baHevad to kwa been brought from the civarfiaankifr 
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h Wasfc Africa. According to Moore (1T$3); V a factor to 
the Royal African Company, the tree yielding the drug is 
t&own in the Mandingo language as “kano.” When first 
imported, however, it was Bold in England as Gummi 
tttbfUto dstringens Gambiense* It was introduced into the 
Edinburgh pharmacoi>oeia in 1776 under the above name, 
and into the London pharmacopoeia in 1787 under the 
name of Resina kino . Specimens of the plant sent home 
bjf ‘Mungo Park in 1805 were recognised as identical with 
Pterocarpus erinaceus , Poiret. In 1811 the African drug 
was no longer to be met with in English commerce, its place 
heiug supplied by several other kinds. 

The drug which is at present recognized as the legiti- 
mate kind is East Indian, Malabar, or Amboyua kino, and 
is obtained from Pterocarpus Marsupium , Roxb. ( Legu - 
minosse). It is collected in the Government forests of the 
Malabar coast, the collectors being required to pay a small 
fee for the privilege, and to perform the tapping carefully 
and without injuring the timber. The mode of obtaining 
the kino is by making a perpendicular incision, with lateral 
Ones leading into it, in the trunk, a vessel being placed at 
the foot of the incision to receive the juice. When exud- 
ing it resembles red currant jelly, 1 but hardens in a few 
hours after exposure to the air and sun. When sufficiently 
dried it is packed into wooden boxes for exportation. 
When these are opened it breaks up into angular brittle 
fragments of a blackish-red colour and shining surface. 
In Cold water it is only partially dissolved, leaving a pale 
flocculent residue, which is soluble in boiling water, but 
deposited again on cooling. In spirit of wine, sp. gr. ’838, 
it is entirely soluble, affording a solution having an acid 
reaction, but the liquid by long keepiug assumes a gela- 
tinous condition. It is also soluble in caustic alkalis aud 


to a large extent in a saturated solution of sugar, but is 
wholly insoluble in ether. In chemical composition kino 
appears to be nearly allied to Pegu catechu, but differs 
from it in not yielding catechin when exhausted by ether, 
but only a minute quantity of scaly prismatic crystals of 
a substance which is soluble in cold water, and thus more 
nearly resembles pyrocatechin. Pyrocatechin is, however, 
not present in the fresh bark or wood of the tree. Etti 
(1878) states that he has obtained kinoin, C 14 H )2 O 0 , from 
Malabar kino, while Hanbury and Fluckiger failed to 
obtain it froth that drug, but found it in Australian kino. 
According to Bentley, kino-tannic acid, catechin (or pro- 
bably pyrocatechin), and kino red are the essential consti- 
tuents of Malabar kino. The first of these is precipitated 
From an aqueous solution of the drug by dilute mineral acids, 
and the last by boiling au aqueous solution of kino-tannic 
acid for some time, when it separates as a red precipitate. 
The chemical constitution of Malabar kino is therefore only 
imperfectly known. The quantity of kino collected in Madras 
is comparatively small, and is supposed not to exceed a 
ton oc two annually, but it is often shipped from Cochin. 

Bengal, Butea, or Palas kino— obtained from Butea fron - 
dosa , Roxb. (. Legumimsm ), a native of India and Burmah, 
Well known under the name of the Palas or Dhak tree, 


tad remarkable for its large orange papilionaceous flowers 
-^alSO finds its way occasionally into British commerce. 
Apportion is also obtained from 1 Butea superba , Roxb., and 
Butea parvifloroy Roxb. Butea kino does not stick to the 
teeth when chewed like ordinary kino, although like the 
latter it gives a red tinge to the saliva. It is usually more 
of leas 1 muted with small fragments of bark. It is almost 
fetanpletely soluble in water, and to the extent of 46 per 
eaA in boiling alcohol, but different specimens vary in 
inability. Itls believed to contain about half its weight 
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of kino-tannic acid, the remainder consisting of a soluble 
mucilaginous substance, and a minute quantity of 
catechiu, which can be extracted by ether. In India 
Butea kino is used instead of the Malabar kino> and is 
called by the Hindus kueni or kuenee. ' 

Botany Bay, Australian, or Eucalyptus kino is a mors 
or less resiuous astringent exudation obtained from Severn! 
species of Eucalyptus, . It is found in flattened cavities in 
the trunks, and is mostly collected by sawyers and wood^ 
splitters. It frequently comes into the London market, 
arid the best variety, probably the product of E, corymbose^ 
Sm., is used under the name of “red gum" in the pre- 
paration of astringent lozenges for sore throat. Accord* 
iug to Wiesner of Vienna, Australian kino contains a little 
catechin (a statement doubted by Fluckiger) and pyro- 
cateckin, no pectinouB matter, but a gum nearly allied to 
that of acacia. Fluckiger also obtained from it kinoin, 
C 14 H l2 O 0 , which he regards as the methylated gallic ether 
of pyrocatechuic acid, viz., C 6 H 4 (0CH 8 )C 7 H 6 0 6 . 

Between 1808 and 1820 a substance was met with in 
French commerce under the name of Jamaica kino, which 
is said to have been prepared by inspissating the juice 
of the seaside grape, Coccoloba uvifera, L. ( Polygouacem ). 
When powdered it has a somewhat bituminous odour and 
an astringent slightly bitter taste. It is but little soluble 
in cold water or alcohol, but dissolves almost entirely in 
boiling water, aud to the extent of about 75 per cent in 
hot alcohol. In thin laminoe it is only semi transparent, the 
fragments usually met with in commerce being quite opaque, 
lu 1835 an article appeared in French commerce under the 
name of “ kino de la Colombie,” which is stated in ffuh 
toire des Drogues to be in all probability au extract of the 
bark of Rhizophora Mangle , L. A liquid kino is obtained 
from Pterocarpus indicus , which does not harden like that 
obtained from P. Marsupium. Although used in India 
it is not imported into Europe. Other varieties of kino 
are mentioned in the same work, but they must be regarded 
rather in the light of curiosities than as articles of com- 
merce. 

Kino is used in medicine as an astringent, chiefly in the 
form of tincture ; but, owing to its tendency to gelatinix^, 
that preparation is much less used than formerly. 

See D. Fothergill, Med. Ohs., 1767, p. 368 ; F. Moore, Travels 
into the Inland Parti qf Africa, 1737, p. 100, 209, 207 \ HitmtfS, 
des Drogues, 7th ed., tom. iii. p. 420-439 ; Lowiii, Materia Midua, 
1784, p. 306; Daniel 1, Pharmaceutical Journal, (1) xiv. t>. 55 ; 
Pharmacotjraphia, 2d ed., p, 196; Pereira, Mat. Med., 4tV < 4 , 
vol. ii., pt. n., p. 326 ; Bentley and Tnmen, Medicinal Plant?, 
Nos. 79-'Sl. , , „ , c 

KINROSS, a small inland county of Scotland, is situ- 
ated between 56* 8' and 56° 18' N. lat, and 3* 14' anji 
3° 35' W. long. It is of an irregular circular forth, ana 
in outline somewhat resembles a toothed wheel, lying 
between Perthshire on the north-west and Fifs on the 
south-east Its breadth from west to east is about 12 
miles, and its length from north to south about 10 miles ; 
the area is 49,812 acres, or about 78 square mile* Next 
to Clackmannan it is the smallest county in Scotland. < 

The surface consists principally of sn oval aud level 
plain, which is bounded on the N. W. by the Ochils, on thp 
E. by Bishop Hill and the Lomonds, on the S. by Beoarty 
Hill, and on the S.W. by the Cleish Hills. This plain opens 
out on the west along the Devon valley towards Stirling, 
on the north-east towards the valley of the Eden, and 
more narrowly on the south between the Oleish Hills and 
Benarty. Kinross is touched by the river Devon at the 
Crook of Devon, not far from the Rumbling Bridge ; and 
the river Eeven, which has its source in the lochof^ti^£ 
name, flows for about half a mile in Kinross before entering 
fife. . Of the streams which flow into Lochleveii theprift- 
& pal are the Oaimey, the South Queich, and the mm i 
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Queich. Lochleven, the area of which has been lessened 
by extensive reclamation works undertaken in 1826, has 
still a surface of 3406 acres, and its trout fishing is the 
best of any loch in Scotland. The loch contains several 
islands, the principal being Queen Mary’s Island, 8 acres 
in extent, Reed Bowers, 1 acre, and the island of St Serf, 
80 acres. 

Geology and Agriculture . — The greater part of the county 
belongs to the upper strata of the Old Red Sandstone, but 
a portion in the north-west to the porphyry formation of 
the dchils, while on the east there is a narrow boundary 
of the Coal-measure slightly interrupted by trap. Coal is 
wrought in the southern part of the county, but only to a 


small extent ; limestone is very abundant, and sandstone 
is obtained for building purposes. 

The lower part of the county is generally well sheltered* 
and suitable for all kinds of crops. In this region the soil 
is generally of a mossy character, but when well drained 
and cultivated is very fertile - The eminences are devoted 
chiefly to the pasturage of sheep and the rearing of cattle. 
Much land has been reclaimed within recent years, and 
the methods of farming are now quite equal to those of the 
most advanced districts of Scotland. 

A great proportion of the land is held in fee by small proprietors 
who Farm their own properties. The following table gives a classi- 
fication of holdings according to size in 1880 and 1875 : — 



60 Acres and 
under. 

1 

From 60 to 100 
Acres. 

From 300 to 800 
Acres. 

From 800 to 600 
Acres. 

From 600 to 1000 
Acres. 

Above 1000 Acres. 

Total. 


No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

1880 

190 

1,008 

82 

7,823 

102 

18,680 

21 

2,861 

2 

1,446 



298 

81,877 

187# 

148 

1,043 

29 

2,074 

118 

21,666 

26 

9,307 

1 

' 

680 



816 

86,010 


According to the agricultural returns for 1881, the total area 
under crops was 31,469 acres, of which 7296 acros were under corn 
crops, 3698 under green crops, 11,848 under rotation grasses, 9100 
permanent pasture, and 17 fallow. 2576 acres were under woods. 
The percentage of cultivated area in 1870 was 67 ‘9, and in 1880 it 
was 63 '0. The area under permanent pasture has increased very 
much of late years, while there is an unusually large percentage 
under rotation grasses. 5801 acres, or more than two-thirds of the 
area under corn crops, is occupied by barloy and here, while oats 
had 1360 and wheat only 112 acres. Nearly the whole area under 
green crops was occupied cither by turnips and swedes or potatoes, 
turnips and swedes having 2663 and {potatoes 95 7 acres. 

The total number of horses in 1881 was 1039. Of these 699 
were used solely for agricultural purposes, and 340, a very large pro- 
portion, were unbroken horses or mares kept solely for breeding. 
Cattle in 1881 numbered 6555. Milch cows numbered 984, loss 
than one-fifth of the whole. A considerable number of cattle are 
pastured on the lowland farms. They are chiefly a native breed, 
which has been much improved by crossing. Sheep in 1881 
numbered 26,530. They are chiefly pastured on the hills, but a 
considerable number are also wintered on the lowland farms. Tigs 
in 1881 numbered 604. 

In 1872-73 the land was divided between 728 proprietors, and its 
gross annual value was £64,671, 14s. Of the owners, 468 or 64 3 
per cent, possessed less than 1 acre, and the average value per 
acre was £1, 8s. lOjd. There were nine proprietors who held more 
than 1000 acres, the largest estates being those of the Right Hon. 
W. P, Adam, 2869 acres, and Sir Graham Montgomery, 2336. 

Manufactures aiui Trade. — Tartan plaids, shawls, and other 
woollen goods are manufactured at Kinross, which also possesses 
corn-mills and a brewery. There is a large linen factory at Mil- 
nathort, as well as manufactories for woollen goods. 

Administration . —The county sheriff courts are held weekly or 
fortnightly. Kinross is now joined with Clackmannan and Lin- 
lithgow in one sheriffdom, and quarter sessions are held on the first 
Tuesday of March, July, August, and October. The county unites 
with Clackmannan in returning a member to parliament. 

Population. — Kinross has the smallest population of any county 
in Scotland. From 6725 in 1801 it rose to a maximum of 9072 
In 1831, from which it fell in 1841 to 8763, and, although in 1851 
it roae to 8924, it gradually diminished till in 1871 it was 7198, 
while in 1881 it was 6699, of whom 3112 were males and 8587 
females. The principal villages are Kinross (population in 1881, 
I960), the oapital of the county and a market-town ; Milna- 
thort (1269), with linen and woollen manufactures ; Kinness- 
wood (250) ; and a portion of Kelty, the remainder being in 
life. 

History and Antiquities. — The early history. of Kinross-shire is 
given in the article Fife. There are traces of an ancient fort or 
camp on the top of the hill of Dumglow in the parish of Cleish, and 
a remarkable cairn called Cairn-a-vain on a hill on the northern 
boundary of the parish of Orwell, in the centre of which a rude 
stone out was discovered with an urn full of bones and charoo&l. 
In 1857 a hoard of seven hundred Roman coins was dug np in the 
vicinity of the oonnty town. The priory of Portmoak, properly situ- 
ated on the klaad of St Serf in Lochleven, although the prior and 
oanons often resided at Kinnesswood, was originally the oldest Culdee 
establishment in SoOtJand,— being a gift of the Pictish kings after 
their conversion. Some time before 961 it was made over to the 
bishop of St Andrews, and shortly after 1144 a body of canons 
regular was established in it in connexion with the priory of canons 
regular established in that year at St Andrews. The castle of 
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bald, earl of Douglas, was imprisoned in 1429, and Queen Mary 
from June 16th 1567 to May 2d 1668. A short distance north-east 
of Kinross stunds the ruined castle of Burleigh. 

KINSALE, a parliamentary borough and seaport town of 
Ireland, in the couuty of Cork, is situated on the estuary 
of the Bandon, 24 miles south from Cork by rail. The 
town occupies chiefly the acclivity of Compass Hill, and, 
while possessing a striking and picturesque appearance, 
is built in a very irregular mauner, the streets being 
narrow and so precipitoua that in many instances convey- 
ances have to take a very circuitous course. The 
principal buildings are the castle fort, completed by the 
duke of Ormonde at a cost of £70,000, and captured by 
the earl of Marlborough in 1690; the parish church, an 
ancient but inelegant structure erected as a conventual 
church about the 14th century; the assembly-rooms, the 
barracks, the Carmelite friary, and the convent of the 
sisters of mercy. Kinsale is much frequented by summer 
visitors, and is also an important fishery station, the 
number of boats employed in the division of which it i.j 
Qie principal port being about 350, employing over 1700 
men and boys. It possesses also a commodious harbour, 
but the trade has become almost extinct owing to the 
proximity of Cork. The population in 1B81 was 4976. 

Kinsale is said to derive its name from cean taile i the headland in 
the sea. At an early period the town belonged to theDe Courcavs, 
a representative of whom was created baron of Kinsale in 1181. It 
received a charter of incorporation from Edward III., having previ- 
ously been a borough by prescription, and its privileges were con- 
firmed and extended bv various subsequent sovereigns. For several 
centuries previous to the Union it returned two members to parlia- 
ment, but since then it has returned only one. It was the scene of 
an engagement between the French and English fleets in 1380, was 
forcibly entered by the English in 1488, was partly consumed by 
fire in 1594, was captured by the Spaniards and retaken by ine 
English in 1601, was entered by the English in 1641, who expelled 
the Irish inhabitants, was the scene of the landing of James II. and 
of the French army sent to his assistance in 1689, and was taken by 
the English in the folk v/mg year. 

KIOTO, Kiy6to, Miako, or Saikio, the ancient Bacred 
capital of Japau, is situated on the main island of the 
Japanese archi[>elago. It occupies the level bottom of a 
valley between the ridges Hujei-zan and Higushiyama on 
the east, and of Tenno-san on the west, and is so girt by 
the Btreams Kamogawa and Kulunagawa as to have an 
almost insular position. With Tftkid, to the north-east, it 
is connected by two highways, the T6kaidd, 307 miles long, 
and the Nakasend6, 323 miles long. To Osaka on the 
coast a railway li ne was opened in 1 877. Kidto is regularly 
and compactly built on the rectangular system, the immense 
number of Shintd and Buddhist shrines and temples being 
almost entirely beyond the city proper. The large suburb 
beyond the Kamogawa, which is crossed by many bridges, 
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chiefly of wood, are email, and are farther dwarfed by 
the great width of the streets. Tea-houses and pleasure- 
gardens abound, and the whole air of the city is pleasant. 
“ With its schools, hospitals, lunatic asylum, prisons, 
dispensaries, alms-houses, fountains, public-parks, and 
ganlens, exquisitely beautiful cemeteries, and streets of 
almost painful cleanliness, Kiydto is the best-arranged 
and best-managed city in Japan/ 1 1 The chief building is, 
of course, the imperial palace surrounded by beautiful 
gardens. Formerly forbidden to even most natives, it is 
now occupied as a museum of Japanese arts and manu- 
factures. Among the other buildings are the former 
residences of the taikun and of the mikado’s nobility, the 
various normal training and other schools for both sexes 
and all ages, the hospital, &c. Under the city government 
of KiOto there was founded in 1870 an industrial depart- 
ment to foster the industries of the place. There are 
divisions for the encouragement of gardening, shoe-making, 
silk and other weaving, paper-making, leather-making, the 
manufacture of mineral waters, and many other branches 
of industry. Ki6to supports also a pauper colony. The 
silk-factories, though on a small scale, are numerous. 
Crape, bronze goods, aud porcelain (largely for the English 
market) are also produced in the city. The population in 
1870 was estimated at 370,000. 

Ki6to is much the oldest of the three great cities of Japan, but 
both TOkio and dzaka have far outstripped it in importance. In 
the reign of the emperor Kuwammu, towards the end^of the 8th 
century, Nara was superseded as the capital by Kudzuno, afterwards 
called Ki6to, and sometimes Miako ; and this last town became 
identified with the mikado, as Yedo was with the shdgun. It was 
the scene of the first contests of the Taira and Minumuto clans. 
In the 16th century Xavier preached in its streets ; and in the 
17th Kaempfer twice visited it. In 1864 a fierce contest, followed 
by a conflagration, resulted from an attack upon it by the Chdsiu 
clan and Kiheitai. After the revolution in 1869 the mikado and 
his court migrated to Yedo, thenceforth called TOkio or eastern 
capital. Kidto also received an alternative name,— Saikio, or western 
capital ; but it is never used. Kifito is not a treaty port ; and 
foreigners are not allowed to reside in it unless they are in 
Japanese employ. 

KIPPIS, Andrkw (1725-1795), a learned and laborious 
compiler, was born at Nottingham, March 28, 1725. From 
school at Sleaford in Lincolnshire he passed at the age of 
sixteen to spend a five years’ coarse in the Dissenting 
academy at Northampton, of which Dr Doddridge was then 
president In 1746 Kippis became minister of a church at 
Boston; in 1750 he removed to Dorking in Surrey ; and 
in 1753 he became pastor of a dissenting congregation at 
Westminster, where he remained till his death on 8th 
October 1795. Kippis took a prominent part in the affairs 
of the body with which he was connected. From 1763 
till 1784 he was classical aud philological tutor in Coward's 
training college ; and when another institution of the same 
kind was opened at Hackney he was prevailed upon, some 
what against his will, to serve as tutor there for a few 
years. * In 1767 he received the degree of D.D. from 
Edinburgh university; in 1778 he was elected a fellow of 
the Antiquarian Society, and a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1779. He left a reputation for piety, learning, and 


active virtue. 

Kippis was a very voluminous writer. He contributed largely 
to The Gentleman's Magazine, The Monthly Review, and The 
Library ; and he had a good deal to do with the establishment and 
conduct of The New Annual Register. He published also a number 
of sermons and occasional pamphlets ; and he prefixed, a hfe of the 
author to a collected edition of Dr Nathaniel Wner 8 Works ■ <11 
vols. 8vo, 1788). He wrote a life of Dr Doddndge, also, which is 
prefixed to Doddridge's Exposition of the New Testament (6 vols. 
Bvo, 1792). His chief work is his edition of theRwgraphta 
mtanrnoa, of which, however, he only lived to publish fijol*. 
(folio, 4778-1798). Many new lives were inserted, written for the 
most p art by the editor himself ; and extensive additions and correc- 
tfrSi we re made. These last were given in the form of footnotes to 
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the original text,— a plan which often gives the work the air oft 
long controversy, and swelled it beyond reasonable bounds. As a 
monument of the painstaking erudition of the editor the work is 
interesting ; and as a mare storehouse of facts it possesses a genuine 
value. Kippia’s Life and Voyages qf Captain James Cook was 
reprinted from this book, 4to, 1788. Bee notice by A, Rees, D.D,, 
in The New Annual Register for 1796. 

KIRBY, William (1759-1850), entomologist, was born 
at Witnesham in Suffolk, September 19, 1759. From the 
village school of Witnesham he passed to Ipswich grammar 
school, and thence to Caius College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1781, not becoming M.A till 1810* 
Taking orders in 1782, he spent his entire life in the peace- 
ful seclusion of an English country parsonage, till 1796 
as curate, afterwards as rector, of Barham in Suffolk. 
Although Kirby was once and again induced to use 
his pen against the spirit of freethinkiug then reacting 
from France upon England, he had little taste for con- 
troversy. His favourite Btudy was natural history; and 
eventually entomology engrossed all his leisure. His first 
work of importance was his Monographia Apum Anglise 
(2 vols. 8vo, 1802), which as the first scientific treatise 
on its subject brought him into notice with the leading 
eutomologists of his own and foreign countries. Latreille, 
Fabricius, Illiger, and Walckenaer were among his corre- 
spondents and his opinion and advice were sought by 
many less illustrious. The practical result of a friendship 
formed in 1805 with Mr Spence, a sciontific.gentleman of 
Hull, was the jointly written Introduction to Entomology 
(4 vols. 8vo, 1815-26, 7th ed. 1856), one of the most 
popular books of science that have ever appeared, and still 
highly valuable. In 1830 Kirby was chosen to write one 
of the Bridgewater Treatise*, his subject being The History , 
Habits , and Instincts of Animals . This, published in 2 
vols. in 1835, undeniably fell short of his earlier works in 
point of scientific value. On July 4, 1850, William Kirby 
died, after a long life of piety, benevolence, and diligence. 
He was an original member of the Linneau Society ; and 
his name was ou the rolls of all the chief scientific associa- 
tions in England and abroad. 

Besides the books already mentioned, Kirby was the author of 
many papers in The Transactions of the Linncan Society , The Zoo* 
logical Journal, and other periodicals ; of Strictures on Sir James 
Smith's Hypothesis respecting the Lilies of the Field of our Saviour 
and the Acanthus of Virgil, 1819 ; of Seven Sermons on our Lords 
Temptations , Ac. , 1829 ; and of the sections on insects in the Account 
of the Animals seen by the late Northern Expedition while within 
the Arctic Circle , 1821, and in Fauna Borcali- Americana, 1887. 
The Life of the liev. William Kirby, M.A., by Rev. John Freeman, 
was published in 1862. It contains a list of Kirby’s works, 

KIRCHER, Athanasius (1602-1680), a learned scholar 
and accomplished mathematician, was born May 2, 1602, 
at Geisa near Fnlda, was educated at the Jesuit college of 
Fulda, and entered upon his noviciate in that order at 
Mainz in 1618. After continuing his studies at Paderborn, 
Munster, Cologne, Coblenz, and Mainz, he became professor 
of philosophy, mathematics, and Oriental languages at 
Wtirzburg, whence he was driven (1631) by the troubles 
of the Thirty Years’ War to Avignon. Through the 
influence of Cardinal Barberini he next (1635) settled in 
Rome, where for eight years he taught mathematics in the 
Collegio Romano, but ultimately resigned this appointment 
in order that he might devote the closing years of his life 
entirely to the study of hieroglyphics and other archeolo- 
gical subjects. He died November 28, 1680. 

Kireher was a man of wide and varied learning, but singularly 
devoid of judgment and critical discernment His voluminous 
writings in philology, natural history, physics, and mathematics 
often accordingly have a good deal of the historical interest which 
attaches to pioneering work, however imperfectly performed ; other- 
wise they now take tank as curiosities of literature merely. They 
include Art Magnesia, 1681 ; Magnes, sine de arte magnettca opus 
trwartitum , 1640 ; and Magnetimm natures regnum, 1667 ; Prodro* 
mm Coptus , 1686 ; Lingua ASgyptiaca rssbitiUa, 1648 ; ObsUsous 
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Pwmphiliu$ y 1060 $ and CEdipus JRgyptiacu* % hoceet t mip&roalie 
doetrinm hieroglyphics* instauratio, 1062-66, — work* which may 
qUim this merit of having first called the attention of the learned 
to the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; Are magna luoit <ti umbrm in 
munch , 1046-40 ; Musurgia universality eive ars magna consoni et 
dimoni, 1660 ; Polygraph ia t sou artifidum linguartm quo mm 
omnibus mundi populis poterit quis responders , 1063 ; Mutodue 
subtcrraneud, quo subterrestris mundi opificium , universes (Unique 
natures dlvitim, abditorum effectuum causae demons trcmtur, 1005-78; 
China itlustrald , 1007 ; Ars magna eciendi , 1009 ; and Latium , 
1009, a work which may still be consulted with advantage. The 
Specula Mditensis Kacyclica (1038) gives an account of what may 
he described as a kind of calculating machine of his invention. The 
Valuable collection of antiquities which he bequeathed to the 
Collegio Romano has been described by Buonanm ( Musmum Kir - 
oheriunum, 1709 ; republished by Battarhin 1778). 

KIRCHHEIM-UNTEil-TECK, chief town of a district 
in the Danube circle of Wiirtemberg, is prettily situated 
ou the Lauter, not far from the Teck, and about 15 miles 
south-east of Stuttgart. Its castle was built in 1538. 
The manufactures include cotton goods, datnask, piano- 
fortes, machinery, lanterns, chemicals, cement, <fcc. The 
town ulso has wool-spinning establishments and breweries, 
and a- corn exchange. It is the most important wool 
market in South Germany, the annual turn-over averag- 
ing about 1,650,000 1b. The population in 1875 was 
6197. 

KIRGHIZ, a large and wide-spread division of the 
Mongolo-Tatar family, of which there are two main 
brandies, the Kara-Kirghiz of the uplands and the 
Kirghiz-Kazaks of the steppe. To the same group belong 
the Kipchaks, forming a connecting link between the 
ttomad and settled Turki peoples of Ferghana and Bokhara, 
and the Kara-Kalpaks on the south-east Bide of the Aral 
Sea, who are intermediate between the Kazaks and Uzbegs. 
The Kirghiz joiutly number about 3,000,000, and occupy 
an area of perhaps the same number of square miles, 
etretchiug from Kulja westwards to the lower Volga, and 
from the head streams of the Ob southwards to the Pamir 
and the Turkoman country. In the Mongolo-Tatar faintly 
their position is peculiar, they being closely allied ethnically 
to the Mongolians and in Bpeech to the Tatars. To under- 
stand this phenomenon, it should be remembered that 
both Mongols and Tatars belonged themselves originally 
to one racial stock, of which the former still remain the 
typical representatives, but from which the latter have 
mostly departed and become largely assimilated to the 
regular “ Caucasian ” type. But the Kirghiz have either 
remained nearly altogether unmixed, as in the uplands, or 
else have intermingled in the Bteppe mainly with the Volga 
Cftlmucks in the west, and with the Zungariau nomads in 
the east, all alike of Mongol stock. Hence they have 
everywhere to a large extent preserved the common 
Mongolian features, while retaining their primitive Tatar 
speech. Physically they are a middle-sized, square-built 
race, inclined to stoutness, especially in the steppe, mostly 
with long black hair, scant beard or none, small, black, and 
oblique eyes, though blue or grey also occur in the south, 
broad Mongoloid features, high cheek bones, broad, flat 
nose, small mouth, brachycephalous head, very small hands 
and feet, dirty brown or swarthy complexion, often 
yellowish, but also occasionally fair. These characteristics, 
while affiliating them directly to the Mongol stock, also 
betray an admixture of foreign elements, probably due to 
-Finnish or Chudic influences in the north, and Tajik or 
Iranian blood in the south. Their speech also, while purely 
Turkic in structure, possesses, not only many Mongolian 
Bad B few Persian and even Arabic words, but also some 
terms unknown to the other, branches of the Mongolo- 
Tatar linguistic family, and which should perhaps be 
traced tb the Ktang-Kuan, Wu-sun, Ting-ling, and other 
extindt Ohudic peoples of South Siberia partly absorbed by 
them# These relations to the surrounding Asiatic races 
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will fbe mode cleaver m the subjoined detailed account of 
the®sra-Kirghi*nod KirgWs-Ka»aks. 

Who Kara-£iiyhiz.~ The Kara or u Black ” Kirghiz, «e 
called from the colour of their r tents, ere known to the 
Russians either as Cbernyie (“ Black 1 ') or Dikokammenyie 
(“Wild Stone 0 or “ Rocky ”) Kirghiz, and are -the Blech 
Kirghiz of some English* writers. They are on the whole 
the purest and beet representatives of the race, and so true 
is this that, properly speaking, to them alone belongs the 
distinctive national name Kirghiz or Krghiz. This term b 
commonly traced to a legendary* chief, Kirghiz, sprung of 
Oghuz-Khan, ninth in descent from Japhet, It occurs in 
its present form for the first time in the account of the 
embassy sent in 569 by Justin IL to the Uigliur Khan, 
Dugla-Ditubulu, where it is stated that this prinoe presented 
a slave of the “Kerghiz^ tribe to Zemark, head of the 
mission* In the Chinese chronicles the word assumes the 
form Ki-li-ki-tz’, and the writers of the Yuan dynasty (1280 
-1367) place the territory of these people 10,000 li north- 
west of Pekin, about the head streams of the Yenisei In 
the records of the Thang dynasty (618-907) they are 
spoken of under the name of Kha-kia-tz' (pronounced 
Khaka, and sometimes transliterated Haka), and it is 
mentioned that these Khakas were of the same speech as 
the Khoei-khu. From this it follows that they were of 
Mongolo-Tatar stock, and are wrongly identified by some 
ethnologists with the Kiang-Kuan, Wu-sun, or Ting-ling, 
all of whom are described as tall, with red hair, “ green ” 
or grey eyes, and fair complexion, and must therefore 
have been of Finnish stock, aklu to the present Soyotes 
of the upper Yenisei. 

The Kara-Kirghiz are by the Chinese and Mongolians 
called Buruty where ut is the Mongolian plural ending, as 
iu Tangut, Yakut, modified to yat in Buryat, the collective 
name of the Siberian Mongolians of the Baikal district. 
Thus the term Bur is the common Mongolian designation 
both of the Baikal Mongols and of the Kara-Kirghiz, who 
occupied this very region and the upper Yenisei valley 
generally till comparatively recent times. For the original 
home of their ancestors, the Khakas, lay in the south of the 
present governments of Yeniseisk and Tomsk, stretching 
thence southwards beyond the Sayan range to the Tannu- 
ola hills in Chinese territory. Here the Russians first met 
them in the 17th century, and by the aid of the Kazaks 
exterminated all those east of the Irtish, driving the rest 
further w,est and south-westwards. Most of them took 
refuge with their kiusmen, the Kara-Kirghiz nomad 
highlanders, whose homes, at least since the 13th century, 
have been the Aia-tuu range, the Issik-kul basin, the 
Tekes, Chu, and Talass river valleys, the Tian-sli&n range, 
the uplands draining both to the Tarim and to the Jaxartes 
and Ox us, including Khokand* Karategiu, and Shignan 
southwards to the Pamir table-land, visited by them in 
summer. They thus occupy most of the uplands alflng the 
Russo-Chinese frontier, betweeu 35° and 50® N. lot and 
between 70° and 85° K long., where they have been 
recently joined by some Chiliks, Kipchaks, Naimans, and 
Kitars from Andijan and the Kazak steppes. 

The Kara-Kirghiz are all groupod in two main sections— the On 
or “ Right ” in the east, with seven branches (Bogu, 8a$y*Bijpa)ich, 
Son-Bagishch, Sultu or Solye, Cherik, Sajrak, Bassinz), nad^the Sol 
or “Left" in the west, with four brandies (Kokche ©r'Kddiy, 
Soru, Mundus, Kitai or Kintai). The Sol section occupies the 
region between the Talass and Oxus head, stream# in Ferghana 
(Khokaad) and Bokhara, where they come in contact with the 
Galchas or Highland Tajiks. The On section lies on both sides of 
the Tiau-shao, about Lake Issik-kul, and in the Chu, Takes, and 
Narin (upper Jaxartes) valleys. 

Each of the On tribes comprises a number of stocks or septs, 
which are further divided into suit or families, of which, however, 
the lists are oomplete for the Bogu and Sary-Bagiahch alone. Of 
the Bogu there are six stocks, with 11,000 tents, and numbering 
56,000 10 00, 000 souls. Of the £Uay*Bagiahch there are four stocks, 
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•rittfcl*## mm, or WW taM.000.oobw Tho a»7KlB nomfcm 
l&Mp ^ea^ w ahoot 60#QO, souk, making » total of 800,000. in 
B u t m a n territory. The Sol' section, With the independent On 
tribes, are roughly estimated at about 200,000, making 400,000 
lal^Kirghi* -altogether. V * 

All are «Mnti*Uy nomads, occupied mainly with stock breed* 
iug, ohifttjF; horses of a small but hardy breed, shefp of the fat- 
talled species, oxen used both for riding and as pack animals, 
some goats, and camels of both species. ‘ Agriculture is limited 
chiefly to the Cultivation of wheat, barley, and millet, from the last 
ef which a coarse vodka or brandy is distilled. Trade is carried on 
chiefly by barter, cattle being taken by the dealers from China, 
Turkestan, and Russia in exchange for manufactured goods. 

The Kara- Kirghiz are governed hy the “ ihanaps,” or tribal rulers, 
who 1 eojo^ almost unlimited authority, and may even sell or kill 
their *u brjeete. In religious matters they differ little from the 
Kazaks, -whose practices are described below. , Although generally 
recognizing Russian sovereignty since 1864, they pay no taxes, 
and merely furnish certain raw products to the Russian troops on 
tMf postage through the country. 

1 The Kamks. — Though not unknown to them, the term 
Kirghiz is never used by the steppe nomads, who always 
call themselves simply Kazaks, that is, “ riders/’ as the 
word is commonly interpreted. The first authentic 
reference to this name is by Firdousi (1020), who speaks of 
the Kazak tribes as much dreaded steppe marauders, all 
mouuted and armed with lances. From this circumstance 
the term Kazak came to be gradually applied to all free- 
booters similarly equipped, and it thus spread from the 
Aralo-Caspian basin to South Russia, where it still survives 
under the form of “Kossak.” Hence though Kazak and 
Cossack are originally the same word, the former now 
designates a Mongolo-Tatar nomad race, the latter various 
members of the Great and Little Russian Slav family. No 
satisfactory explanation of its origin has been given.- Since 
the 18th century the Russians have used the compound 
expression Kirghiz-Kazak, chiefly in order to distinguish 
them from their own Cossacks, at that time overrunning 
Siberia. Herbertstein (1520) is the first § European who 
mentions them by name, and it is noteworthy that he 
speaks of them as “ Tartars/’ that is, a people rather of 
Turki than Mongolian stock. In their present homes, the so- 
called “ Kirghiz steppes,” they are far more numerous and 
wide-spread than their Kara-Kirghiz kinsmen, stretching 
almost uninterruptedly from Lake Balkash round the Aral 
amd Caspian Seas westwards to the lower Volga, and from 
the river Irtish southwards to the lower Oxus and Ust-Urt 
plateau. Their domain, which is nearly 2,000,000 square 
miles in extent, thus lies mainly between 45° and 55° 
N. iafc. and from 45* to 80° E. long. Here they came 
under the sway of Jenghiz Khan, after whose death they 
fell to the share of his son Juohi, head of the Golden 
Horde, but continued to retain their own khans. When 
the Uebegs acquired the ascendency, many of the former 
subjects of the Juchi and Jagatai hordes fell off and joined 
the Kazaks. Thus were formed about 1500 two powerful 
states in the Kipchak and Cheteh steppes, the Moghul- 
UlussVnd the Kazak, the latter of whom, under their khan 
Arelane, are said by Sultan Baber to have had as many as 
400,000 fighting men. Their numbers continued to be 
swollen by voluntary or enforced accessions from the 
fragments of the Golden Horde, such as the Kipchaks, 
Naimans, Konrate, Jalairs, Rankly, whose names are still 
preserved in the tribal divisions of the Kazaks. And as 
* some of these peoples were undoubtedly of true Mongolian 
stock* their names have given a colour to the statement 
that all the Kazaks were rather of Mongol than of Turki 
origin. But the universal prevalence of a nearly pure 
variety of the Turki speech throughout the Kazak steppes 
» almost alone sufficient to show that the Tatar element 
must at all times have been in the ascendant 
The Sirgfab-Kazaks have long been grouped in three 
krge ^horaes M or encampments, further subdivided into a 
auaher of so-called “raoes,” which are again grouped in 


tribesj and these .in sections, branches, and auls, or com- 
munities of from five to fifteen tents. The division into 
bottles has been traditionally referred to a powerful khan* 
who divided bis states amongst his three sons, the eldest tof 
whom became the founder of the Ulu-Yus, or Great Horde* 
the secoud of the Urta-Yuz, or Middle Horde, and the 
third of the Kachi-Yuz, or Little Horde. The last two 
under their common khan Abulkhair voluntarily submitted 
m 17-30' to the czarina Anne. Most of the Great Horde 
were subdued by Yunus, khan of Ferghana, in 1798, and 
all the still independent tribes finally accepted Russian 
sovereignty in 1819. The races, range, and numerical 
strength of these hordes are shown in the following table : — 


Races. 

Range. 

Tents. 

Soul*. 

Great Horde.—, 
UisMn, Tula • 
tot, Sargan , 
Konrat, 

« 

'Chiefly south of 1 Lake 
Balkash and near the 
Tian-Shan ; between 
Semipalatinsk and 
„ Scmiryeohensk. 


86,000 

450,000 

Middle Horde. 
— Arghyne , 
Naimcm, Kip - 
chak, Uvak - 

Ghirel. 


Chiefly on the low' 
hilly watershed be- 
tween the Ob and 
Aralo-Caapinn basins, 
from Aral Sea to 
Lake Halkssh ; gov- 
ernments of Sennpa- 
latinsk and Akmo- 
linsk, West Siberia. . 

i 

176,000 

1,100,000 

Little Horde. 
— - Alimuly , 
Iiaiuly , t fttir- 
urug. 


From Kara-Kum de-' 
sert to lower Volga, 
north of Aral Sea, 
and in governments 
of Orenburg, Uralsk, 

I Turgay, and Astra- 
L khan. 

! 

- 

1 

i 

170,000 

■ 

1,000,000 

4*< 


Since 1801 a fourth division, known as the Inner or 
Bukeyevskaya Horde, from the name of their first khari; 
Bukei, has been settled in the Orenburg steppe. It is 
estimated at 40,000 tents or 200,000 souls, giving for all 
the Kazaks 470,000 tents and 2,750,000 bouIs. ' 

But these divisions affect the common people Alone) all 
the higher orders and ruling families being broadly classed 
as White and Black Kost or Bones. The White Bones 
comprise only the khans and their descendants, besides 
the issue of the khojas or Moslem “saints,” The Blade 
Bones include all the rest, except the Tdcngut or servants 
of the khans, and the KM or slaves. 

The Kazaks arc an honest and trustworthy people, but heavy, 
sluggish, sullen, and unfriendly. Even the hospitality enjoined 
by the Koran is displayed only toward* the “faithful,” that k, 
exclusively to the members of the orthodox Sunnite sect. * So 
essentially nomadic are all the tribes that they cannot adopt a 
settled life without losing the very sentiment of their nationality, 
and becoming rapidly absorbed in the Slav population. They dwell 
exclusively in the kibitka or yurt, a semi-circular tent consisting 
of a light wooden framework, and red cloth or felt covering, with an 
opening above for light and ventilation. It is usually furnished 
with a large family clothes chest, felt carpet, wooden bedstead, 
leather bottles for kumis (fermented mare’s milk), a tea service, and 
a few domestic utensils. Yet it may easily be pitched or struck in 
half an hour, and is rapidly transported on camels across the steppe. 
The camp life of the Kazaks seems almost unendurable to Europeans 
in winter, when they are confined altogether to the tent, and exposed 
to endless discomforts. In summer the day is spent mostly in 
sleep or drinking kumis, followed at night by feastiug and the 
recital of tales, varied with songs accompanied by the music of the 
flute and balalaika. But horsemanship is the great amusement of 
all true Kazaks, who may almost be said to be born in the saddle. 
Hence, though- excellent riders, they are bad walkers, and, though 
hardy and long-lived, uncleanly in their habits and often decimated 
by small -pox and Siberian plague. They have no fixed meals, and 
live mainly on mutton and goat and horse flesh, and instead of bread 
use the so-called balamyk, a mess of flour fried in dripping and 
diluted in water. The universal drink is kumis, which is wholesome, 
nourishing; and a specific against all chest diseases. 

The dress consists of the cbapln, a flowing robs of which one or 
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two are worn in summer and several in winter, fastened with a silk 
or leather girdle, in which are stuck a knife, tobacco pouch, seal, 
and a few other trinkets. Broad silk or cloth pantaloons are often 
worn over the chap&n, which is of velvet, silk, cotton, or felt, 
according to the rank of the wearer. Large black or red leather 
boots, with round white felt pointed caps, complete the costume, 
which is much the same for both sexes. 

Like the Kara-Kirghiz, the Kazaks are nominally Sunnites, but 
8hamauists at heart, worshipping, besides the Kudai or good 
■divinity, the Shaitan or bad spirit. Their faith is strong in the 
talchi or soothsayer and other charlatans, who know everything, 
can do everything, and heal all disorders at pleasure. But they are 
not fauatics, though holding the abstract doctrine that the “ Kafir” 
may be lawfully oppressed, including in this catogory, not only 
Buddhists and Christians, but even Mohammedans of the Shian 
sect. There are no fasts or ablutious, mosques or mollahs, or 
regular prayers. Although Mussulmans since the beginning of the 
16th century, they have scarcely yet found their way to Mecca, their 
pilgrims visiting instead the more convenient shrines of the “saints” 
scattered over eastern Turkestan. Unlike the Mongolians, the 
Kazaks treat their dead with great respect, and the low steppe hills 
are often entirely covered with monuments raised above their graves. 

Letters arc neglected to such an extent that whoever can merely 
write is regarded as a savant, while he becomes a prodigy of learn- 
ing if able to read the Koran in the original. Yet the Kazaks 
are naturally both musical and poetical, and possess a considerable 
number of national songs, which are usually repeated with variations 
from mouth to mouth. 

The Kazaks still choose their own khans, who, though confirmed 
by the Russian Government, possess little authority beyond their 
respective tribes. The real rulers are the elders or umpires and 
sultans, all appointed by public election. Brigandage and the 
barantm or rants arising out of tribal feuds, which were formerly 
recognized institutions, are now severely punished, sometimes eveu 
with death. Capital punishment, usually by hanging or strangling, 
is iuflietod for murder and adultery, while three, nine, or twenty- 
seven times the value of the stolen property is exacted for theft. 

The domestic animals, daily pursuits, and industries of the Kazaks 
differ but slightly from those of tbo Kara-Kirghiz. Some of the 
wealthy steppe nomads own as many as 20,000 of the large fat-tailed 
sheep. Goatsare kept chiefly as guides for these flocks; and the horses, 
though small, arohurdy, swift, light-footed, a»d capable of covering 
from 60 to 60 miles at a stretch. The total live-stock was thus 
estimated in 1872 by Tillo : — camels, 120,000 ; horses, 1,720,000 ; 
oxen, 600,000 ; sheep, 2,000,000 ; goats, 180,000, Amongst the 
Kazaks there are a few workers in silver, copper, and iron, the 
ohief arts besides being skin dressing, wool spinning and dyeing, 
carnet and felt weaving. Trade is confined mainly to an exchange 
of live stock for woven and other goods from Russia, China, and 
Turkestan. 

Since their subjection to Russia, tile Kazaks have become less 
lawless, but scarcely less nomadic. A change of habit in this 
respect is opposed alike to their tastes and to the climatic and other 
outward conditions. Hence the progress of culture can here lead 
only to the depopulation of the steppe wherever incapable of being 
irrigated, and to the gradual extinction or absorption of the 
Kiighiz-Kszaks by their Slav rulers. 

LUei'ature.. — Alexin Lovuhln, Description des Hordes et des Steppes des Kirghiz. 
KoMOks, translated from the Russian by Ferry <l« Cltfiiy, 1840; Rauloff, Proton det' 
Votksliteixstur der Til*' kin' tun St&tnme Sildsiberiens ; Oh. tie Ujfalvy, Le Kohistan, 
le Pe rghanaK, et Rouldja ; also Put. de la Soc. de GJo., 1878-79 ; Somenoff, pacer 
In Petevmann's Mittheilungen. I860, No. 8 ; Valtkhunov's Travels m 18fi8-£9 ; 
Madame de Uj ulvy, papers in Tour du Monde, 1874; Vauibdry, Die primitive 
Cultur des Turko-Tnlatischen Votkes. (A. H. K.) 

KIRIN, Girin, or in Chinese Chwen-Chang, the chief 
town of the province of Central Manchuria or Kirin, is 
situated at the foot of the Lau-Ye-Ling mountains, at the 
edge of a wide and well-wooded plain, and on the left 
bank of the Girin-ula or Sungari, there 300 yards in 
breadth. The situation is one of exceptional beauty ; but 
the streets are narrow and irregular. Tobacco is the 
principal article of trade, the kind grown in the province 
being greatly prized throughout the Chinese empire under 
the name of u Manchu leaf.” Formerly ginseng was also 
an important Btaple, but the supply from this quarter of 
the country has been exhausted. Outside of the town lies 
a plain “thickly covered with open coffins containing the 
dead bodies of Chinese emigrants exposed for identification 
and removal by their friends ; if no claim is made during 
ten years the remains are buried on the spot” Kirin was 
chosen by the emperor Kanghi as a military post during 
the wars with the Eleuts ; and it owes its Chinese name 
ef Chweu-chang, ia, Naval Yard, to bis building there the 
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vessels for the transport of his troops. The population 
was estimated at 300,000 in 1812 ; at present it ts about 
120 , 000 . 

8ee Palladium ** Expedition through Manchuria,” in Joum* Boy* 
Gsog. Soc., 1872 ; Williamson, Journeys in North China. 

KIRKCALDY, a royal and parliamentary burgh and 
seaport oo the south-east coast of Fifeshire, Scotland, 
12 miles north from Edinburgh. The chief topographical 
feature of the town is its length, which is nearly 4 miles 
within the municipal boundary, as extended by Act of 
Parliament in 1876. Formerly there was little besides 
one main street with lanes and shorter streets branching 
from it, but during the last five-and-twenty years a large 
number of new streets and villas have been built along the 
high ground to the north. The parish, however, is a very 
small one, the landward part (now Abbotshall) having been 
disjoined in 1650. In population and most other statistical 
respects Kirkcaldy is the principal town in the county, and 
the tenth in Scotland, ranking next after Perth and 
Kilmarnock. The valuation of the burgh in 1881, includ- 
ing railways, was £87,622, and the census of the same 
year showed a population of 23,632. Besides some 
importations of flax, timber, whiting, <fcc., the chief regular 
trade of the port is that carried on by means of coasting 
vessels with Leith, Glasgow, and Loudon. The annual 
harbour revenue is about £2000, and that of the custom- 
house £52,000. 

The linen manufacture, begun in the early part of the 
18th century, has long been the staple industry, the town 
being one of the chief centres of the trade in Scotland. 
The spinning of flax by machinery was introduced into 
the district in 1792, and in 1807 Bteam was added as a 
motive power. At present there are six mills with 18,830 
spindles, employing when in full operation about 1450 
persons. There is also an extensive net factory. Twelve 
power-loom factories, with an aggregate of 2100 looms, 
broad and narrow, employ fully that number of operatives. 
In these, as in the spinning mills, a large proportion of 
the workers, about 80 per cent., are females. Hand-loom 
weaving has almost entirely disappeared. The principal 
fabrics manufactured are sheetings, ticks, hollands, towel- 
lings, diapers, dowlas, &c. ; and one or two firms are now 
making cotton goods to some extent. There are three 
bleachfields, with 180 workpeople. Next in importance 
to the various branches of the linen manufacture are the 
floor-cloth works. First introduced by the late Mr Michael 
Nairn, the production of floor-cloth at Kirkcaldy has for 
some years been the largest in the world. There are six 
factories employing about 930 workpeople. The linoleum 
manufacture has also been successfully established. In 
1877 the Messrs Naim built the first factory in Scotland 
for this branch of industry, and its success has resulted in 
the formation of other two companies. The three firms 
employ an aggregate of nearly 450 hands. A* large 
amount of machinery, including steam-engines, boilers, 
sugar-mills, rice-mills, and the like, is also manufactured 
in Kirkcaldy. There are eight works in operation, several 
of them extensive, and about 800 men and lads are 
employed. Among miscellaneous works may be noted 
two potteries (one of them including a tile- work witl^^400 
operatives), malting barns, flour-mills, several dye-works, 
a brewery, and a large printing and lithographic business. 

The educational, ecclesiastical, and literary institutions 
of Kirkcaldy are numerous. There are seven publicj^ools, 
with 3490 children on the roll, and nearly as iimnj^M^e 
and ladies’ schools, with about 350 in attendi^^^pk 
addition there are three schools belonging to 
at which 500 children receive gratuitous education end 
clothing; the revenue of die trust for the purposes of 
these three schools was £2115 in 1860. There eve 
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tarantjMrfx ehurchw, — the finest architecturally being St 
Brycedale Free church. The town has two public libraries, 
one of them with nearly 10,000 volumes j and then an 
three weekly newspapers. 

For much of its recent prosperity Kirkcaldy is indebted 
to the water scheme, for which an Act was obtained in 
1867, and an Amendment Act in 1870. The sum author- 
ised to be expended by these bills was £53,000, but an 
Extension Act was passed in 1881 giving power to raise 
£40,000 additional when required. An extensive system 
of drainage is also in process. A sheriff-substitute has 
recently been appointed for the Kirkcaldy district 

Kirkcaldy, with Dysart, Kinghorn, and Burntisland, 
returns one member to parliament 

An Ecdesia de Kirkcaldie is mentioned in the list printed by 
Sibbald of the churches in the county of Fife iu the year 1170. In 
1240 it was bestowed by David, bishop of St Andrews, on the abbey 
of Dunfermline. The name of Kirkcaldy also occurs in the map of 
the civil divisions of Scotland in the 18th century prefixed to rro- 
fessor Cosmo Innes’s Scotland in the Middle Ages. In 1834 the 
town, with its harbour, was given by David II. to the abbey of 
Dunfermline, and in 1450 it wns “disponed” by Richard, abbot of 
Dunfermline, to the bailies and council of Kirkcaldy. 

The commerce of the place has suffered many fluctuations. In 
1578, as we learn from the Register of the Privy Council , the district 
of Kirkcaldy had the largest manufacture of salt in Scotland, and 
about 1050 it was assessed as the sixth town in the kingdom. About 
1044 there were one hundred shins belonging to the port, in 1700 
only three, in 1792 the number had risen to twenty-nine, and in 
1848 to ninety-one. Since then, chiefly owing to the abandonment 
of the whale-fishing, and the insufficiency of the harbour to admit 
large vessels, the trade of the port has considerably declined. The 
number of vessels belonging to it may be stated at twenty-seven. 
A considerable extension of the present harbour is among the possi- 
bilities of the future. 

Adam Smith, whose preat work The Wealth of Nations formed an 
era in the history of political economy ; James Oswald of Dunnikier, 
a schoolfellow of Adam Smith, and a statesman of much promise ; 
George Gillespie, a leading member of the Westminster Assembly ; 
and Salnaves of Halhill, a lord of session in the time of Queen Mary, 
were natives of Kirkcaldy. Michael Scot, of wizard fame, was bom 
about a mile from the burgh boundary. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT, a maritime county of Scotland, 
known as the “ Stewartry of Kirkcudbright,” and also as 
East Galloway, is situated between 54° 43' and 55° 19' 
N. lat., and between 3° 33' and 4° 34' W. long., and is 
bounded on the N. and N.W. by Ayr, E. and N.E. by 
Dumfries, S. by the Solway Firth and the Irish Sea, and 
W. by Wigtownshire and Wigtown Bay. Its extreme 
length from north-west to south-east is about 45 miles, 
and its breadth varies from 21 to 31 miles. The total area 


comprises 610,343 acres, or about 954 square miles. 

The larger half of the county in the north-west direction 
consists of a rugged and mountainous table-land, with lofty 
summits of every variety of aspect, intersected often by 
deep glens. The scenery of this region is for the most 
part wild and bleak, its solitary desolation being heightened 
by the presence of many small lochs and tarns, but almost 
totally unrelieved by a single tree or shrub, although the 
peat deposits give evidence that the district was at one 
time covered by an extensive forest. The most elevated 
regions are generally covered with heath, but at the 
northern boundary there is a range of grassy hills. Many 
of the mountains have an elevation of over 2000 feet, the 
highest summits being Mearroch (2762 feet) in the parish 
of MinnigafF, and Corserine (2668), Carlin’s Cairn (2650), 
and Cairnsmure in Carsphaim (2612) — all in the parish of 
Carsphairn. The south-eastern half of the county is for 
the most pert level but undulating, its uniformity being 
broken by frequent rocky knolls or small rounded hills, 
and hi the south-eastern corner rising into several elevated 
mnmnutm t the highest of which is Criflel, 1867 feet The 
greeter pert of this district is finely wooded, and abounds 
m piotareeque sceneiy, especially towards the sea-coast and 
fa the neighbourhood of the rivers and numerous lochs. 


The eoutiMRi ooast ie usually bdd and rocky, end is 
much indented by the estuaries of various rivers, which 
form a number of natural harbours. Owing to the 
shallowness of the sea-bed, large stretches of sand are ex- 
posed in the Solway Firth at ebbtide, and the rapid flow 
of the tide has often occasioned loss of life to the unwary. 

Gtoloffw * — Geologically Kirkcudbright forms part of the 
Silurian belt of the south of Scotland, but this formation 
is interrupted in the county by several upheavals of 
granite, one in the north-west south of Loch Doon, 
another near the centre immediately west of Loch Ken, 
and a third round Criffel on the shores of the Solway 
Firth. The lofty table-land is supposed to have been at 
one time the seat of an immense ice-bed (see paper by 
W. Jolly, in Trans . Edin. Geol Soc. f 1868), whose action 
has doubtless in part created the isolated round-backed 
ridges of granite in the valley of the Urr, the finest 
example in Scotland of the Roches moutonnees % which con- 
stitute a peculiar feature in alpine scenery (A. Somervail 
in Trans . Edin. GeoL Soc. f 1879). A more striking 
result of the glacial action was the dispersion of Kirkcud- 
brightshire granite to Cumberland, to North Wales, and 
even so far south as the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton 
(D. Mackintosh in Quart . Joum. Geol . Soc, f 1879). The 
Silurian strata are for the most part of a slaty character, 
but in some places are composed of a species of red sand- 
stone. Especially in the neighbourhood of the granite 
the strata are very much contorted, and give evidence of 
having at one time been subjected to the action of immense 
heat. The granite is principally of a pale grey resembling 
that of Aberdeen, but a red variety also occurs. Tht 
principal quarries are at Dalbeattie and Creetown. Strata 
of lead are believed to stretch between Minnigaff and the 
Leadhills in Dumfriesshire, but the metal is very little 
worked. Iron ore exists in different parts of the county, 
but from the abseuce of coal is almost wholly unutilised 
Copper and barytes are also found, especially in the parish 
of Urr. Marl is obtained in large quantities from a num- 
ber of the lochs. 

Rivers . — The Nith, which rises in Ayrshire and flows 
through Dumfriesshire, forms for about 12 miles the 
boundary between Dumfries and Kirkcudbright, au equal 
distance of boundary to the north-west being formed by its 
tributary the Cluden water. The Urr, which rises in Loch 
Urr on the borders of Dumfriesshire, flows south-eastward 
by Dalbeattie to the Solway Firth, where it forms a small 
bay. The Ken rises in Dumfriesshire, and after being 
joined from the west by the Deugh water flows south-east 
into Loch Ken, the stream that issues from the loch taking 
the name of the Dee, and after a beautiful course south- 
westwards falling into the Solway Firth. The Fleet, which 
rises in Loch Fleet, after a course of about 7 miles, falls 
into Wigtown Bay, where it forms an estuary. The Cree, 
which has its origin in two streams in Ayrshire, and forms 
the boundary of Kirkcudbright with Ayrshire and after 
wards with Wigtownshire, flows south-east by Minnigaff and 
Newton Stewart, and falls into Wigtown Bay at Creetown. 


Agriculture. — A considerable proportion of the land in the higher 
regions of Kirkcudbright is unsuitable for tillage, and yields a very 
small return as pasturage. In many cases also the soil is veiy 
marshy. In the lower regions it is generally dry but rocky. Macs 
has been done of late years to increase the value of the land by 
draining the swamps, py the removal of stones, and by deepening 
the soil and enriching it with manures. Generally the climate ana 
•oil are not adapted for the rearing of grain, bat are specially suited 
for grass and green crops. 

According to the agricultural returns for 1881 the area under 
crops was 179,287 seres, or 29 per cent, of the whole area. The 
area under com crops was 82,849 acres ; under green crops, 18,091 ; 
under rotation grasses, 71,091 ; under permanent pasture, 57,471 
acres. The area under woods was 19,741 acres. The system of 
cropping is ge ne ra lly as fellows : — first year, in breaking up from 
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pasture, barley or more generally oats ; aeoond year, green crop j 
third year, wheat, ©at* or barley j fourth year, hay or pasture, which 
is generally continued for three additional yearn. It ia now be- 
coming a very common practice to sow out in gras* after turnip# 
without taking a corn crop, the soil being also frequently allowed 
the advantage of the manure of the sheep which have eaten the 
turnipe on the ground. Of com nearly the whole area is under 
oats, which in 1881 occupied 81,061 acres, while only 088 were 
under barley and here, and 146 under wheat. Of green crops the 
area under turnips and swedes in 1881 was 14,096 acres, under 
potatoes 2847, mangolds 91, carrots 88, cabbage, kohl-rabi, and 
rape 402, and vetches 117. 

The total number of horses in 1881 was 5895. t Of those 8789 
are stated to bo used solely for agricultural purposes, and 1606 to be 
unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding. The breeding 
of Clydesdale horses has of late years been increasing. Cattle in 
1881 numbered 40,787. The Ayrshire breed of cattle was intro- 
duced into Galloway about the beginning of the century, and has 
risen rapidly* in favour, being now the principal stock in West 
Galloway. Polled or Galloway cattle is a common breed in East 


T 

Gateway, eepfcUUy on Inferior tent*, and I* etOl preferr ed ift 
dairy purposes on many low oountry farms. The number df cows 
in 1881 was 12,071, of other cattle above two years of age 14,002, 
and of cattle under two years of age 14,664. The number of cattle 
to every 100 acres under cultivation was 22*8, the average for Scot- 
land being 28. Within recent yearn the increase in the number of 
cows has been very great, cheeee-toaking, in which much progress 
has been made, now occupying the chief attention of the fanner. 
Cattle feeding is also largely practised, and for this purpose large 
quantities of lean cattle are Imported from Ireland. Sheep in 18el 
numbered 862,289, 4b average of 202*1 to every 100 acres Undet 
cultivation, the average for Scotland being 141 *8. Blackfaced Sheep 
are the most common on the high grounds, and even on the lower 
parts the Cheviot breed is decreasing owing to the low price of wool. 
In some districts crosses of a Leicester rap with a blackfaced or 
Cheviot ewe arc common. Pigs, which ore kept principally on 
dairy farms, are generally fed on whey and Indian com. In 1881 
they numbered 5667. 

Tlir following table gives a classification of holdings according to 
size in 1875 anu 1880 : — 


■ 

60 Acres and 
under. 

From 60 to 100 
Acres. 

From 100 to 600 
Acres. 

From 800 to 600 
Acres. 

From 600 to 1000 
Acres. 

Above 1000 Acres. 

Total. 

H 

No. 

Acre*. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acre*. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

1876 

781 

1M77 

386 

10,874 

416 

76,218 

118 

48,049 

29 

18,468 

1 

2,014 

1,686 

169,986 

1860 

776 

11,468 

864 

10,481 

461 

82,601 

120 

46,099 

26 

16,844 

1 

2,022 

1,696 

177,106 


In 1872-78 the land was divided among 2886 proprietors, and 
amounted to 571,950 acres, with a gross annual value of £800,960, 
Of the owners 1908, or 79 per cent., possessed less than 1 acre, and 
the average value was 12s. 8d. per acre. There were three pro- 
prietors wno possessed upwards of 40,000 acres, viz., the earl of 
Galloway, 55,981; H. G. Murray Stewart, 45,367; and William 
Forbes, 40,445. Other eight possessed upwards of 10,000 acres. 

Manufacture. — The principal ports ato Kirkcudbright, Creetown, 
aud Gatehouse. Linen, woollen, and cotton goods are manufactured 
in the towns and villages, and there are also breweries, distilleries, 
tanneries, and paper-mills. Shipbuilding is carried on to a small 
extent at Kirkcudbright. Lead is obtained at W oodhead and Minni- 
gaff ; there are extensive granite works at Dalbeattie and Creetown; 
and at Dalbeattie there are brick and tile works. Deep-sea fishing 
is prosecuted in the Solway, and salmon fisheries at the mouths of 
the rivers. 

Railways .— A line from Dumfries to Castle Douglas is continued 
by Gatehouso and Creetown to Newton Stewart, and a branch line 
runs south from Castle Douglas to Kirkcudbright. 

Administration . — The county includes twenty-eight parishes. 
Quarter sessions are held on the first Tuesday of March, May, and 
August, and the last Tuesday of October; and Justice of peace 
small debt courts are held ot Kirkcudbright, New Galloway, (Jostle 
Douglas, Muxwellfcown, Gatehouse of Fleet, and Creobridge. The 
county forms a portion of the sheriffdom of Dumfries and Galloway. 
A shoriff court is held twice a week. A sheriff circuit small debt 
court is held at Castle Douglas, Maxwelltown, New Galloway, and 
Creetown, and a small debt court for the Whole stewartry at Kirk- 
cudbright. The county returns one member to j>«rliament, and 
the burgh of Kirkcudbright unites with Annan, Dumfries, and 
Lochraaben in returning another, New Galloway uniting with 
Wigtown, Stranraer, and Whithorn iu returning a third, while Max- 
welitown, a portion of which is in the county, forms part of the 
bargh of Dumfries. 

Papulation . — From 29,211 in 1801 the population gradually in- 
creased till it was 43,121 in 1851. Since then it decreased in 1861 
to 42,405 and in 1871 to 41,859, but in 18^1 it Was 42,126, of whom 
19,724 were males and 22,830 females. None of the towns exceed 
8000 in population. Kirkcudbright, a royal and parliamentary 
burgh, has a population of 2571, Now Galloway, Maxwelltown, 
Dasue Douglas, Dalbeattio, and Gatehouse ore police burghs. 
The principal Villages are Auchoncairn, Creetown, Crossmiohael, 
Dairy, Haugh of Ur r, Kirkpatrick -Durham, and New Abbey. 

Hikorv and Antiquities. — Anciontly Kirkcudbrightshire formed 
pari of the kingdom of Strathclyde, being occupied partly by the 
Nrtmittfti Who field the whole of Galloway westward mrm the Dee, 
and partly bv the SelgOV*, whose territory stretched eastward from 
the ftee to Northumbria. One of the towns of the Selgovas, Car- 
btetofteutn, in all probability occupied the site of the stronghold 
oftStoA m Kttat Of Utf. In 79 a. a Agricola landed on the shores of 
the Solway Fifth and overran Strathclyde, but the district was not 
ootnpfate!y tftftjjugdted by the Sottims till the building of the wall 
of Severus in 208. Many traces of Roman camps are still to be seen, 
and 4 very perfect one exists at Pulcree in the parish of Anwoth. 
Setne support the t the important indications of human occupation 
in the caw on the nowet were due to the foot that some of the 
inhabitant* betook thrifcrtlvrt to these during the Roman occupa- 
tion (see “ Account* of the Sxpbradon of the Barnes* Cave'* in 
HVe.aoe. AiMq. A*., M74. 1 * 75 , 1S77> Tb» ttotUk taiUwhioh, 


according to Bede, inhabited Galloway in 608, is supposed by Skene 
to have been the original Novanta, — a tribe, he thinks, of Gaedel 
or Gaelic Fichts who retained their independence because of the 
isolated position of the country. In the 7th century the region 
was invaaed by the Angles, but their rule over it ceased about the 
end of the 8th century. In 740 Alpin, king of the Scots of 
Dalraida, was slain in battle, probably near the site of the pre- 
sent town of Kirkcudbright. The name Galloway, bV which the 
country occupied by Kirkcudbright and Wigtownshire is now 
known, seems first to have been applied to it while it formed part 
of the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria, the word Galwetha being 
formed from Galwyddel the Welsh equivalent of Gallgaidhel, the 
word meaning the Gaelswrader the dominion of foreigners. Ot the 
ancient inhabitants of Galloway there are in Kirkcudbrightshire a 
large number dt relics. In several of the lochs crannogs or lake 
dwellings as well ate canoes and a variety of implements and other 
remains have been found. Druidical circles are very common, and 
among the numerous cairns maybe mentioned that of Drumlawhinnie 
on the moor oLJlarclay in Minnigaff parish, which Is 891 feet in 
circumferencaJBpf the Pictish kilns there are several specimens in 
tl»e parish of ■pnigatf and in other places. The most notable old 
forts are a veryancient one on a sea-cliff near Borgue, an old Piotisfi 
tower at Rattta in the satne parish, a circular fort With vitrified 
walls at Castle Gower, jsiriih of Bulttle, and others on the hill of 
Halfarne, Crossmichael, the hill of Dunguile, Kelton, and on Ben- 
arty bill. An old wall known as the Peril's dyke, supposed to 
have been built previous to the Roman invasion, passea through 
Galloway frqm Lochryan fhto Dumfriesshire. In the 9th century 
the district was invaded by the Danes, and so much harassed that 
many of the inhabitants emigrated to Wales. In the following 
century Galloway along with Strathclyde was subdued by Edmuna 
and brought under the rule of M^lodlm I, of Scotland. Some time 
in the 11th century it was subdued- by the Danes and the Norwegians, 
but in the beginning of the 12th century they Were overpowered by 
a Celtic chief Fergus, who founded a line of lords of Galloway, some 
of whom asserted their independence of the Scotch crown. The 
line became extinct in the male branch in 1234, after which Galloway 
was for some time under the rule of Edward I. of England., The 
lordship iu the female line became divided between two families, 
one of whose representatives, John B^iol, laid claim to the crown 
of Scotland, but iu 1808 the district was freed of the English and 
brought under allegiance to Robert Bruce, after which the lordship 
of Galloway was conferred upon Edward Brace. Lifter in the lith 
century Galloway again espoused the pretensions of the BaRols to 
the throne of Scotland, but the district was finally c om p le tely sub- 
j ugated in 1853 by Sir William Douglas, wtose descendant Archibald 
received from the crown in 1371-72 the lordship of Galloway^ After 
the forfeiture of the estates of the B&liols, Kirkcudbright was placed 
under the immediate rule of the crOWn, and wrt governed by the 
royal steward, whence it has still the name of tfie “mmmwf,* 
but it appears that the stewardship was afterwards transferred to 
the Douglases, and was not restored to the crown until the for- 
feiture of their estates in 1455. 

The principal old castles are Thrtave Castle on the Set; the 
of the Douglases, for the reduction of whteh during the Mege of Um 
it is said that the famous cannon Mona Meg Wat mannJfe&ured * 
Oardroes Castle, on the west side of the fleet : and the castle of 
Kirkcudbright, which belonged to the torts of tiUsfcWa y f Wan 
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fb# fftMftpd buildings vmte the CUterdan abbey of 

Pondniuiam founded in 1142 3 Tonglknd Abbey, founded by the 
PremonetratenBiftPi Under the auspices of Fergus in the reign of 
David L 3 the priory of St Mary's Isle, founded also by Fergus, and 
subsequently united as a dependent cell to the abbey of Holyrood : 
the New Abbey founded for Cistercian monks in l$?o ; the priory of 
Lincluden, founded by Uchtred, lord of Galloway, for Benedictine 
nuns ; a convent for Franciscans or Greyfriars, founded at Kirkcud- 
bright in the reign of Alexander II. : and a nunnery in the parish 
of Kirkcudbright. 

See Symeon, A Large Description of Oalloway t 1684, new ed. 
1628 1 Murray, Literary History of Galloway, 1822 ; and the His- 
tories qf Galloway by Mackenzie, 1841, and M&ckerlie, 1870-78. 

KlRKt or Kirkeb, a town and military cantonment in 
Poona district, Bolnbay, India, 18° 33' N. lat, 73° 54' E. 
long. The town, with its adjoining suburb* and the mili- 
tary oantonmentl, contains a total population of upwards 
of 31,000 inhabitants. 

KIRKINTILLOCH, a burgh of barony and market- 
town of Dumbartonshire, Scotland, about 7 miles north 
of Glasgow. The town is rather irregularly built The 
cruciform parish church dates from 1644. The Broomhill 
house for incurables is situated near the town. Traces 
of the wall of Antoninus are to be discerned behind the 
church. The inhabitants are chiefly employed in the 
chemioal and iron-works on the banks of the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, and in coalmining, which is being rapidly 
developed in the district Weaving to a small extent 
is also carried on. . Kirkintilloch became a burgh of 
barony by grant of William the Lion. Since 1871 it has 
been under the General Police Act of 1862. The popula- 
tion in 1881 was 10,582. 

KIRK-KILISSLA, or Kibk-Kilimih, a town in the 
vilayet of Adrianople, Turkey, is situated on a feeder of 
the Erkene, which is an affluent of the Maritea, about 35 
miles east of Adrianople. It has its chief importance from 
its position at the southern outlet of the 'Fakhi defile over 
the Strandja mountains, through which passes the shortest 
road from Shumla to Constantinople. It contains six 
mosques, several Greek churches, and a hms bazaar. A 
special kind of oonfeotion is made at Kirk-KlUssia ; and a 
considerable quantity of butter and cheese is sent thance 
to Constantinople. The population is estimated at about 
16,000. 

KIRKWALL, a royal and parliamentary burgh of 
Scotland, and the chief town of the Orkney Islands, is 
situated near the centre of the island group, at the south- 
east corner of a well-sheltered bay on the east side of the 
island of ' Pomona, 240 miles north of Edinburgh by 
steamer, 58 north of Wick, and 54 north of Thurso. It 
consists principally of an irregular street about a mile in 
length running along the margin of the bay, and so narrow 
that carts and similar vehicles in many places cannot pass 
each other. The houses are generally substantially built, 
wrth*the gabies facing the street nearly as frequently as the 
fronts. In oeerts leading from Hie main street there are 
many ancient buddings, formerly occupied during winter 
by the leading families of the islands. The more modern 
portion of 4be town is buUt with meat regularity, and in 
the suburb# there are several good villas surrounded by 
garden* The meet prominent feature of the town is the 
rSithfdisA dedicated to St Megan*, the patron saint of 
Orkney, a stalely cruciform structure with a length of 226 
feet from east to west and a breadth of 56 lest It was 
founded by Sad Ronald in 1137, tad the older portion, 
emtawriag the greater part ef the preteat bui ld ing, is in 
tike Norman style of archiioetura The oboi* was lengthened 
by Bishop Sto wart in 1511, and the wetter* extremely ef 
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Bishop Maawsll, the predecessor oi Bishop Reid, but the, 
larger or tenor bell was recast in 1862. The oafchedral 
contains a camber of old monuments. Adjoining It are 
the rains of the bishop’s palace, where King Haeo died in 
1268, and also the earl’s palaoe, which after the forfeiture 
of the earl of Orkney was given to the bishops for their 
residence. There is a grammar school, which was endowed 
by Bishop Reid, and also several charitable institutions. 
The town has no manufactures of importance, and its pro- 
sperity depends chiefly on its being the capital and principal 
port of the islands. It is often touched by ships passing 
to Norway and the Baltic. The harbour is amply sufficient 
for the shipping of the port, and a line iron pier was ereoted 
in 1867. There is regular ateam communication With Ler- 
wick, and with Leith by Aberdeen and Wick. Kirkwall 
(a name derived from kirk, ohurch, and vdgr or vaag, bay), 
was a place of some sise when the islands were in the pos- 
session of the Norsemen, and by James III. it was created 
a royal burgh. - It unites with the other burghs in the Wick 
district in returning a member to parliament. The popula- 
tion of the parliamentary burgh in 1881 was 8928. 

KIRMAN, the ancient Karmania, a province of south 
Persia, bounded on the E. by SistAn and BalilchistAn, 
on the W. by FarsistAn, N. by KhdrAsAn, on the 8. by 
LArietAn, MakrAn, and the Strait of Or urns. It is of very 
irregular shape, ex{>andtng in the north towards Khor&sAn, 
and gradually contracting in the south to the narrow coast 
district of Mogistan ; the extreme length between SistAn 
and Fare east and west is 400 miles; the greatest breadth 
from south of Yetd to the coast at Bandar-Abbas is 800 
miles ; and the total area is estimated at 60,000 to 60,000 
square miles. It is generally described as consisting of two 
parts, an uninhabitable desert region in the north, and a 
habitable mountainous region in the south. But the recent 
explorations of Khanikoff, Goldsmid, Lovett, 8t John, and 
others require this view to be considerably modified. 
There are mountains and desert tracts in all parts, while 
much of what appears on the maps as forming the western 
portion of the great KirmAn desert consists of the fertile 
upland plateau of the Kub-Banin, stretching along the 
eastern base of the lofty range which runs from Yezd 
south-east to Khabis. West of and parallel to this range 
are two others, one culminating north of Bam in the 
Kuh-HasAr, 14,600 feet, the other continued at about the 
same elevation under the name of the Jamal BAris south- 
eastwards to the KohistAn highlands on the MakrAn 
frontier. These chains traverse the fertile Nurmaashahr 
district, dividing it into several longitudinal valleys of 
considerable length, but not averaging more than 12 milee 
in width. Snow lies on their slopes to a great depth for 
the better part of the year, feeding the springs and 
“ karez ” or underground irrigation rills, by means of 
which large tracts in this almost rainless region in summer 
are kept under cultivation. Still further weet the Kuh- 
DinAr range is continued from FarsistAn also in a south- 
easterly direction to the valley of the MinAb, which is the 
only river worthy of the name fas the whole prov inc e. 

Between the south-western Ug^ahds And tthJamal 
Baris there is mush arid and unproductive fond. But the 
true des ert of KirmAn lies mainly in the north and north- 
east, where it merges northwards in the desert of Lett, 1 
which stretches far into KhdrAtAft. These southern deserts 
differ from the Great Kafir, or Salt Desert of North 
KbfaAsAn, mainly in three respects: — they are far foes 
saline, are mors ready sad drier, and present in some places 
tracts of from 80 to 100 miles almost absolutely destitute 
of vegetation. Yat they are creased by a well-known truck 
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running from Kir min north-eastwards to HerAt, which is 
c traversed by couriers at great risk in about eighteen days. 
It appears from recent observation that these sandy wastes 
are continually encroaching on the fertile districts, and this 
is the case even in Nurmanshahr, which is being invaded 
by the sands of the desolate plains stretching thence 
westwards to Bam. There are also some “ kafeh ” or salt 
swamps, answering to the kavir of KhdrAsAn, but occurring 
only m isolated depressions, and nowhere of any great 
extent The desert of KirmAn lies about 500 or 600 feet 
above the sea, apparently on nearly the same level as the 
desert of Lut, from which it cannot be geographically 
separated. 

The climate, which varies much with the relief of the 
land, has the reputation of being the most unhealthy in 
Persia, the fever-stricken districts of the Caspian alone 
excepted. The cool air from the snowy ranges is usually 
attended by chills and agues, so that the people on the 
whole prefer the sultry heat of the plains. Still some of 
the sheltered upland valleys in Nurmanshahr and elsewhere 
enjoy a genial climate like that of ShlrAz. 

The chief products are cotton, wheat, barley, gums, 
dates of almost unrivalled flavour from Mogistan, and wool 
both of sheep and goats (kurk) noted for its extreme soft- 
ness. This wool is used in the manufacture of the KirmAn 
shawls, which yield in delicacy of texture only to those of 
Kashmir, while often surpassing them in design, colour, 
and finish. A sh iwl of the finer quality, 3 yards long, is 
sold on the spot for from £20 to £24. Spinning and 
dyeing are also practised, so that the province completes 
the manufacture of its own raw material. Its carpets and 
felts are also unsurpassed for richness of texture and 
durability. Besides these woven goods it exports mainly 
cotton, grain, and dates, receiving in return from India 
chintzes, muslins, indigo, tea, gold-cloth, china, glass, 
sugar; from Turkestan madder, rhubarb, drugs, gums, 
furs, silks, Bokhara furs, steel, copper, tea. Bandar- 
Abbas is the natural outport; but, since shipping has 
shown a preference for Bushire further north, the trade of 
KirmAn has greatly fallen off. 

The inhabitants, numbering altogether about 500,000, 
consist of Tajiks in the towns and agricultural districts, 
Borne Tilirki, Rind, and Baliichi nomads in the east and 
south-east, and numerous Ktird tribes, here called Leks. 
Shiel gives a list (incomplete) of twenty-one of these Lek 
tribes, dwelling 'partly in houses partly in tents, and 
numbering altogether about 200,000 souk 

The chief towns are KirmAn (the capital), Regan, Kruk, 
Ktitn, Bam, Khabls, KhAnti, and Bandar-Abbas. 

KIRMANSHAhAN, or Kermanshah (Arabic, Kar- 
wton), a town and district of west Persia, lying between 
ArdelAn and LdristAn north and south. The town is the 
chief place in what is known as Persian KiirdistAn, an 
. expression, however, which has no administrative signi- 
ficance. It lies in 34° 18' N. lat. and 46° 37' E. long., on a 
rifting ground connected with the Zagros hills, which stretch 
south-eastwards to the B&khtiari range. Here it occupies 
an important strategical position near the right bank of 
the river Kernah, 250 miles south-west of TehrAn, 262 
north-west of IspahAn, 220 north-east of Baghdad, and 280 
south of Tabriz. Although surrounded by fortifications 
with five gates and 3 miles in circuit, it is now practically 
an open town, for the walls are in ruins and the moat 
choked with rubbish. During Muhammad Ali Mirza’s 
administration it was a very flourishing place, with a popu- 
lation pt 95,000 and a large local and transit trade between 
Baghdad and TehrAn. Since then it has suffered more than 
moet towns in Persia from misgovernment, under whioh its 
few buildings have gone to decay, its bazaars have become 
empty» audits trade reduced to a local traffic in the excel- 
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lent fruits produced in the surrounding gardens and 
orchards. The rich and beautiful carpets and rugs for 
which it was formerly noted are no longer to be had, and 
the population has fallen to about 12,000, exclusive of a 
garrison of 5000 usually maintained at this important 
frontier station. 

KirmAnshAhAn is governed by a royal prince, with 
jurisdiction over the district, which occupies an extensive 
tract between Mount Elwend and the Turkish border. 
Here the plains are well watered and very fertile, while 
the hills are covered with rich pastures which support 
large flocks of sheep and goats, besides horses of a good 
breed crossed with Arab blood. About 70,000 sheep 
are yearly taken to TehrAn by the Ktird shepherds, 
who form the vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
district, residing some in houses some in tents, and 
numbering altogether about 180,000. 

KIRRIEMUIR, a burgh of barony and market-town 
of Forfarshire, Scotknd, is beautifully situated on an 
eminence, above the glen through which the Gairie flows. 
It lies about 5 miles north-west of Forfar, and about 62 
miles north of Edinburgh. The town, consisting of several 
narrow diverging streets, iB tolerably well built. Its educa- 
tional advantages are good ; by the Henry bequest a number 
of boys are maintained at the public school ; and by the 
Webster bequest a school has been endowed and erected. 
The special industry of the town is linen- weaving, for which 
large power-loom factories have recently been built. The 
popuktion in 1881 was 6588. 

KIRSANOFF, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Tamboff, 61 miles east of the government town, near the 
junction of the Pursavka with the Vorona, with a station 
on the railway between Saratoff and Kozloff. The popula- 
tion, which increased from 5699 in 1862 to 7200 in 1872, 
is mainly engaged in agriculture and trade, the only manu- 
factures of importance being those of wax and tallow. 
There is a nunnery with nearly one hundred nuns in the 
town. Kirsanoff owes its origin to the opening of iron- 
works in 1733. It became a district town in 1779. 

KISFALUDY, KAroly or Charles (1788-1830), one 
of the most genial, prolific, and gifted poets of Hungary,, 
and especially celebrated as the regenerator of the national 
drama, was born on the 6th of February 1788, at TAt, in 
the county of Gyor. His birth cost his mother her life, 
which unfortunate circumstance preyed upon the father’s 
mind and caused him to view the child with feelings akin 
to aversion. The austerity of his father and the loss of 
his mother were, however, in a great measure made amends 
for to KAroly by the love of his elder sister TArAz, who 
tended him during hjs early years with maternal care, and 
remained devoted to him through his whole life. In 1799 
he was sent to the gymnasium at Gyor (Raab), where he 
made only moderate progress in his studies, whilst the 
impetuosity of his disposition often involved him in trouble. 
Placed as a cadet in Duke EszterhAzy’s regiment in 1804, 
he saw a good deal of service, rising to the r*nk of 
captain. In 1811 he quitted the army with the intention 
of marrying. Offended at this step, his father withdrew 
from him all support, and his affianced bride rejected him 
upon finding him at variance with his father. His sister, 
then the wife of Captain GAbor Farkas, offered him an 
asylum in her home, where he remained during the winter 
of 1811-12 ; but, unwilling to eat the bread of dependence, 
KAroly removed to Pest and afterwards to Vienna, where he 
tried to live by his skill in painting. He at this time tanm 
assiduously to study the works of Shakespeare, Schiller, and 
Lessing, became a frequent visitor at the Vienna theatre, and 
made the acquaintance of its official poet Theodore Komer, 
whose drama Zrinyi was written at Kisfaludy’e suggestion. 
Rendered im patien t by ill success, hs soon left Vienna, and 
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for over four yearn wandered, mostly on foot, through 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and Italy as for as Rome, 
obtaining as before a precarious livelihood as an artist 
At length subdued by misfortune, and longing for his home 
and a more honourable career, he in 1817 sought by the 
aid of his sister reconciliation with his father, who, though 
still hard to be entreated, allowed him a slight pecuniary 
assistance. Although not without friends at Pest, where 
he now took up his abode, he continued to support himself 
by his brush until the spring of 1819. It was on the 3d 
of May in this year that the successful performance at 
Pest of his national drama, in five acts, The Tatars in 
Hungary, placed the name of KAroly Kisfaludy on the 
roll of literary fame It was rapidly followed by other 
dramas, all of which met with popular favour. Not only 
was he now admired by his own countrymen, but by means 
of the German translations of Gaal in the Theater der 
Magyaren (Briinn, 1820) he soon became known abroad. 
Freed from pecuniary embarrassment, KAroly Kisfaludy 
was now able to devote his best energies to literature, 
poetry, and the drama. In 1822 he started an annual 
under the name of Aurora , which he continued to edit 
until the year of his death. Although its success was 
great and his popularity continued to increase, he became 
ever more and more critical with regard to his own pro- 
ductions ; and, if his earlier pieces must be regarded rather 
as the outcome of natural talent than as the result of 
matured consideration, his later productions bear evidence 
to the high culture of his mental powers. In recognition 
of his exceptional literary merit, he was in 1826 rewarded 
with the prize of the MarczibAnyi foundation ; about this 
time also he came into possession of the estate at T&t 
through the death of his father. Towards the close of 
1829 his health began to fail, and, though he rallied for a 
time, consumption, accelerated by the news of his sister’s 
death, brought his career to a close on the 21st November 
1830, at the early age of forty-two, while his friends were 
rejoicing at the tidings of his election as a member of the 
Hungarian academy of sciences. The first edition of his 
collected works was published by Toldy in 10 vols. (Buda, 
1831). To the Kisfaludy Kdroly elete, prefixed to the Pest 
edition of 1872, we are indebted for many of the foregoing 
particulars. 

KISFALUDY, SAndor or Alexander (1772-1844), 
elder brother of KAroly Kisfaludy, whom he excels as a 
lyric poet though not as a dramatist, was bom on the 
27th of September 1772 at Siimeg in the county of Zala, 
Hungary. Choosing the career of a soldier, he entered the 
army in 1793, and was soon appointed to a lieutenancy in 
the Hungarian life guards at Vienna. There he employed his 
spare time in literary pursuits, and especially in the study 
of Italian poets. Upon the death of his patron Prince 
Anton EszterhAzy, Kisfaludy was sent back to Hungary. 
Sooif after this, at a vintage festival in Bad&csony, he 
made the acquaintance of Rozalia Szegedy, whom, not- 
withstanding a subsequent long estrangement, he eventu- 
ally married, and who under the name of Liza is the 
subject of his Himfy . During the Italian campaign of 
1796 Kisfaludy was stationed at Milan, and upon the 
surrender of that city he was sent as a prisoner of war to 
Vaucluse, where he began to write the series of love sonnets 
for which he afterwards became so famous, and which were 
suggested to his mind by the songs of Petrarch. After 
his release at the peace of Campo Formio (17th October 
1797), Kisfaludy was posted as captain in a regiment 
quartered at Wiirtemberg, and in 1799 he took part in the 
battles of Stookach, Winterthur, mid Zftrich. In 1800 he 
foft the army, and stayed for five years at KAm in the 
county of Vas, subsequently removing to his native place 
ftHm^ where beds voted himself to agricultural and literary | 
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I pursuits. By this time Kisfaludy had gained the highest 
reputation as a lyric uoet by his Loves of Himfy, the first 
part of whioh, published anonymously at Buda in 1801, # 
was received with such applause as had never before been 
accorded to any Magyar work. The second part appeared 
under hiB own name in 1807. On the “ insurreetio,” or 
general rising of the Hungarian nobles against Napoleon, 
in 1809, Kisfaludy accepted the post of major of cavalry* 
and was also nominated by the palatine one of his adjutants. 
After his return to private life Kisfaludy wrote several 
dramatic pieces, and from 1620 contributed largely to 
his brother's annual Aurora. In 1818 he gained the 
MarczibAnyi prize for his Ballads (2d edition, Buda, 1818) f 
which work was translated into German by Gaal (Vienna, 
1820); and in 1831 he was elected member of the 
Hungarian academy of sciences, in the formation of whioh 
he had taken an active part He died on the 28th of 
October 1844, at the age of seventy -two. His collective 

works, in 6 voV, were published at Pest in 1847 by Toldy. 
Exquisite metrical English renderings of several verses from 
the Himfy will be found in Sir John Bowring's Poetry of 
the Magyars (London, 1830). 

See J. Ferenczy, Magyar lr6k . jSletrajz-QyiijUmSny, Pest, 18156. 

KfSH, or Kais (the first form is Persian aud the second 
Arabic), an island in the Persian Gulf, which rose to im- 
portance in the 12th and 13th centuries, and flourished on 
the fall of Sirdf as a chief station of the Indian trade with 
the West Edrisl in the 12th century describes it as the 
capital of a pirate chief who had acquired great wealth 
and power, and ravaged the coasts far and wide. He also 
drew a tribute from the pearl fisheries of the gulf. In the 
following century YAfciit describes it from personal observe* 
tion as a beautiful and flourishing island, the seat of the 
lord of 'OmAn, sovereign of those seas, and the station for 
ships trading between India and FArsistAn. The lord of 
Kish was respected even in India for his wealth and mari- 
time power. According to lbn el Athir he was at constant 
war with the sovereign of Hormuz, and the rise of the 
latter port seems to have been fatal to the importance 
of Kish (lbn Batuta, i. 244, and note in Paris edition; 
Kazwini, ed. Wiistenf., il 161). The island is generally 
identified with the modern Kenn and the Kataia of 
Arrian. See Vincent, Voyage de Ncarque\ Ouseley's 
Travels, i. 169 sq . 

KISHANGARH, or Krishnagabh, a native state In 
RAjpufcAna, India, lying between 26° 17' and 26 # 69' N. 
lat., 74° 43' and 75° 13' E. long., with an area of about 
724 square miles, and an estimated population of 105,000. 

It was founded in the reign of the emperor Akbar, by a 
younger son of the rAjA of Jodhpur. In 1818 Kishangarb 
first came into direct relations with the British Government, 
by entering into a treaty together with the other RAjput 
states, having for its object the suppression of the PinaAri 
marauders by whom the country was at that time overrun. 
The estimated revenue in 1875 was £30,000. 

KISHINEFF, the Kisblanow of the Moldavians, a town 
of Russia, capital of the province of Bessarabia, on the right 
bank of the Byk, a tributary of the Dniester, situated on 
the railway between Odessa and Jassy in Ronmania, 118 
miles north-west from the former. At the beginning of 
this century it was but a poor village, and in 1812, when 
it was acquired by Russia from Moldavia, it had but 7000 
inhabitants ; twenty years later its population numbered 
35,000, while in 1862 it had, with suburbs, 92,000 inhabi- 
tants, and now its population is more than 1 10,000, composed 
of the most varied nationalities — Moldavians, Wallacha, 
Russians, Jews, Bulgarians, Tartars, Germans, and Tsigans. 
The town consists of two parts — the old or lower town, 
on the banks of ihe Byk, and the new or high town, 
situated on high crags, 460 to 500 feet above the level of 
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the titer. The wide suburb# ere remarkable for their 
gardens, which occupy about 12,000 seres, end produoe 
e greet quantities of fruits (especially plums, which are dried 
and exported), tobacco, and wine. The buildings of the 
town are, however, very plain, and the streets remain 
mostly unpaved. Kishineff is the seat of ths archbishop 
of Bassarabia, and has an ecclesiastical seminary with 800 
students, a college, and several secondary and primary 
school# There are several tallow-melting houses, steam 
flour-mills, candle and soap works, distilleries, and tobacco 
factories. The trade is very active and yearly becomes 
more important, Kishineff being now a centre for the whole 
Bessarabian trade in grain, wine, tobacco, tallow, wool, 
and skins, exported to Austria and to Odessa, The fairs, 
which are held twice a week, are very animated, and their 
yearly return is estimated at £800,000. The town played 
an important part in the late war between Russia and 
Turkey, as the chief centre of the Russian invasion 

KISHM, or TawIlah (is., Long Islari), an island at 
the mouth of the Persian Gulf, separatdd from the coast 
of the Persian province of Kirra&n by Clarence Strait, 
which at its narrowest point has a breadth of less than 
2 miles. The island has a length of about 55 miles, its 
main axis running north-east and south-west ; and the area 
is estimated at 640 square miles. A range of hills from 
300 to 600 feet in height, and with strongly marked 
escarpments, runs nearly parallel to the southern coast; 
they are largely composed, like those of Hormuz and the 
neighbouring mainland, of rock salt, which is regularly 
excavated in one or two places, and forms one of the chief 
products of the island, finding its way first to Muscat aud 
thenoe to India and Africa. The rest of the island consists 
of sandstones and marls. In its general aspect it is parched 
and barren-looking, like the south of Persia, but it contains 
fertile portions which produce grain, dates, grapes, melons, 
Ac. Naphtha springs exist near the village of Saluk on 
the south coast. Kishm, the largest of the towns, lies at 
the eastern extremity of the island ; BaaBidore, the next in 
importance, at the western extremity ; and L&fit (Luft, 
Leit) about midway along the northern coast. The town 
of Leit was reduced by a British fleet in 1809. Politically 
the island belongs to Persia, but the shah has long farmed 
it to the sultan of Muscat. The inhabitants are reckoned 
at 5000 or 6000. 


Kiahm is the ancient Oaracta, or Uorochtha, a name said to sur- 
vive in a village called Brokt. The old Arabic word is Barkawiin 
or Bauy-Kiiw&u. Map'udy (cli. x. ), who mentions its capture by 
*Amr ibn el'Afy says that it also bore the name of IArtt. 

See Wellsted’s Travels to the City of the Caliphs , 1840, vol. i. 
p. 65 sq. ; Felly, in Journ . Jtoy. Ceoq. Soc,, 1864 j Sprengor, AUe 
Geog, Arabiens] p. 119 ; and Ouseley 1 ** Travels , i. 162. 

KISSING EN, the chief town of a department in the 
government district of Lower Franconia and ABchaflenburg, 
Bavaria, is situated on the Franconian Basle, 656 feet 
above sea-level, and about 62 miles east of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Its streets are regular, and its houses attrac- 
tive. A stone bridge spans the Basle at the town. It has 
a local court, a commercial school, a theatre, and various 
benevolent institutions, besides all the usual buildings 
for the lodging, cure, and amusement of the 10,000 
annual visitors who are attraoted to this, the most popular 
watering-place in Bavaria. In the Kurgarten, a tree-shaded 
expanse between the Kurhaus and the handsome colonnaded 
Oonversations-Sasl, are the three principal Bpringa, R&kocsi, 
Bandar, and Maxbrunnen, of which the first two, strongly 
impregnated with iron and salt, have a temperature of 
51**26 Flahr. ; and the tot (50°*72), is like Selters or 
Seltcer water. At abort distances from ths town are the 
interniittent artesian spring Soolensprudei, the Sohonbom- 
•pradeL and the ThersaienqneUe ; and in the same valley 
as Kiaatufan ty* tfef **W*I*a of Britokem* 


Tbs waters rf Kiasingsn are peteavibed for both internal an d 
external nss in a great variety of diseases, such as chronic 
catarrh, rheumatism, scrofula, affections of the bowels, of 
the lungs, and also of the eyas and ear# They are all 
highly charged with salt, and productive Government salt* 
works wars at one time stationed near Kiasingsn. The 
manufactures of the town, chiefly carriages and furniture, 
are unimportant The population in 1875 was 3471. 

The salt springs were known in the 9th century, and their medi- 
cinal properties were recognized in the 16th, but it was only within 
the first Wf of the 19th century that Kissingen became a popular 
resort. On July 10, 1866, the Prussians defeated the Bavarians 
with great slaughter near Kissingen. The town was the scene of 
the attempted assassination of rrinoe Bismarck by Kullman, July 
13, 1874. 

KISTNA, or Krishna, a district in the Madras Presi- 
dency, India, lying between 15° 35' and 17° 10' N. lat, 
and between 79° 14' and 81° 34 # E. long., and bounded on 
the N. by God&vari, on the E. by the Bay of Bengal, on the 
S. by Nellore, and on the W. by the Niz&m’s Dominions 
and Karmil. Kistna is, speaking generally, a flat country, 
but the interior is broken by a few low hills, the highest 
being 1857 feet above sea-level. The principal rivers are 
the Kistna, which cuts the district into two portions known 
as the Masulipatam and Gantfir divisions, and the Munyeru, 
Paleru, and Naguleru (tributaries of the Gundlakamma 
and the Kistna) ; the last only is navigable. The Kolar 
Lake, which covers an area of 21 by 14 miles, and the 
Romparu swamp are natural receptacles for the drainage 
on the north and south sides of the Kistna respectively. 
Iron and copper exist, and at one time the mines were 
worked ; but the smelting of copper is now a thing of the 
past, and that of iron is also dying out. Diamond mines 
are still worked, to a very slight extent, in five villages 
belonging tp the niz&m; and at other places there are traces 
of mines which were abandoned long ago. Garnets and 
small rubies are also found. There are no forests in the 
district. Every variety of the came birds of India, except 
the pheasant, woodcock, and hill partridge, abounds. Thq 
most deadly of poisonous snakes, the Russell viper, is com- 
mon about Masulipatam. The cobra, carpet snake, and one 
kind of bangara8 ( Arcuatns ) are also met with. 

* The census of 1871 returned the population of Kistna district at 
1,452.874 (1,873,089 Hindus, 78,937 Mohammedans, 90 Europeans, 
218 Eurasians, and 86 44 others "). As a whole the people are poor, 
except in the fertile Godavari delta. The cultivated area, exclu- 
sive of zaminddri estates, in 1875-76* was returned at 1,907,219 
acres, cultivable but not undor tillage 981,377 acres, and waste 
1,216,853 acres. The principal agricultural products are rice, 
maize, rdgi, pulses, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, gingelly, oil-seeds, 
chilies, wheat, garlic, indigo. The delta is irrigated bv the Kistna 
liver, which in 1875 watered 218,029 acres. A considerable trade 
is carried on in dressed hides at Bezw&ro. The iplapd villages 
carry on weaving from native hand-made cotton or silk thread. 
The chief exports are cotton and indigo. The total revenue in 
1870-71 amounted to £648,460, of whioh £359,172 was derived 
from the land. The number of cultivators' holdings in J871 Wft# 
137.88Q, owned by 169,036 proprietors or coparceners. 

The early history of Kistna is inseparable from that of the 
northern Cnrcars and Goddvari district. Dhardnikotd and the 
adjacent town of Amardvati were the seats of eajiv Hindu and 
Buddhist Governments ; and the mors jnpd©rti lbijimabaodri 
(Rejahmundry) owed its importance to later dynasties. The 
Ch&lukyos here gave place to the G&napatis, who in turn were 
ousted by the Reddi chiefs, who flourished during the 14th centuiy, 
and built the forte of Bellamkondd, Kondavir, and Kondapalli. On 
the death of one of these, at the commencement pf the lJJfcfi cept 
tury, Leva Rdyalu, of the Yijayapagar dynasty, seized the conotry 
and held it until Mohammed II. (1468-86), a Moslem king of the 
Bdhmani line, wrested this portion of his kingdom from him. The 
power of the Bahmani dynasty failed towards the end of the I5th 
century. Kali Kuteb Shih became king of Goiconda about I5lg 
A-P.t and his kingdom included the whole pf whet is now the 
Masulipatam portion of Kistna district On the other side of the 
Kistna, Naraawha Deva Riyalu ruled at this time. His territory, 
whioh included GanfcAr, was annexed to Geloonda by Kuteb thih's 
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Of the IfagUah in the greater part of the district was complete. 
In 176$ the entire administration was assumed by the Company ; 
but the absolute right of sovereignty was not obtained until 
1823. 

KISTNA, or Krishna, a large river of southern India, 
stretching almost across the entire peninsula from west to 
east ' It rises near the Bombay sanatarium of Mahdbalesh- 
war in the Western Ghats, only about 40 miles from the 
Arabian Sea. Its source is held sacred, and is frequented 
by pilgrims in large numbers. From Mab&baleahwar the 
Kistna runs southwards in a rapid course into tbe Niz&m’s 
Dominions, then turns to tbe east, and ultimately falls into 
the sea by two principal mouths. Along this part of the 
coast runs an extensive strip of land, which has been en- 
tirely formed by the detritus washed down by the Kisfcna 
and God&vari. The river channel is throughout too rocky 
and the stream too rapid to allow even of small native 
craft In utility for irrigation the Kistna is also inferior to 
its two sister streams, the God&vari and K&veri (Cauvery). 
By far the greatest of its irrigation works is the Bezwdra 
anicut, commenced in 1852. BezwAra is a small town 
at the entrance of the gorge by which the Kistna bursts 
through the Eastern Ghdts, and immediately spreads over 
the alluvial plain. The channel there is 1300 yards wide. 
Diying the dry season the depth of water is barely 6 feet, 
but sometimes it rises to as much as 36 feet, the maximum 
flood discharge being calculated at 1,188,000 cubic feet 
per second. Of the two main canals connected with the 
dam, that on the left bank breaks into two branches, the 
one running 39 miles to Ellore, the other 49 miles to 
Maaulipatam. The canal on the right bank proceeds 
nearly parallel to the river, and also sends off two prin- 
cipal branches, to NizAmpatam and Comamur. The total 
length of the main channel is 254 miles, and the total 
irrigated area 226,000 acres, yielding a revenue of £89,000. 

KIT-CAT-CLUB, a convivial association of Whig wits, 
painters, politicians, and men of letters, founded in the 
reign of James II. The name, according to Defoe, was 
derived from the keeper of the house in which the club 
met, Christopher Catt, a pastry cook in Shire Lane, which 
now no longer exists, but formerly ran parallel with 
Chancery Lane near Temple Bar. The pies of Christopher 
were the principal dish of the club, and the Spectator (No. 
9) derives the name, not from the maker of the pies, but 
from the pies themselves, which were of a species generally 
known as “ kit-cats.” According to another authority, the 
meeting place of the club was at the sign of the Cat and 
Fiddle in Gray’s Inn Lane, kept by a person of the name 
of Christopher. The locale of the club was afterwards 
changed to the Fountain tavern in the Strand, and latterly 
to a room specially built for the purpose at Bam Elms, the 
residence of the secretary, Jacob Tonsou. In summer the 
club met at the Upper Flask, Hampstead Heath. The 
club consisted of thirty-nine noblemen and gentlemen, and 
included among other distinguished men the duke of Marl- 
borough, Lords Halifax and Somers, Sir Robert Walpole, 
Vanbrugh, Congreve, Steele, aud Addison. The portraits 
of many of the members were painted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, himself also a member, of a uniform size, less 
than I jdf length, which is known as the kit-cat size. Tbe 
club waa dissolved about 1720. 

KITE. 1 Anglo-Saxon Cyta, the Folco milvui of Linnaeus 
and MUvm ictinus of modem ornithologists, once perhaps 
-file picnt familiar bird-of-prey in Great Britain, and now 
mo el the wrest Three or four fenndmd years ago 


fomigam mn (track with its (baadaaot in tin «tmt» of 
London, and the evidanoe of t wo of them, ana being the < 
eminent naturalist Belon, has been already given (Bums, 
vol iii p. 736, note). It was doubtless the scavenger in 
ordinary of that and other large towns {as a kindred spades 
now is in Eastern lands), except where Ha place was taken 
by the Raven ; for Sir Thomas Browne ( circa 1662) wrote 
of the latter at Norwich — “in good plentie about the dtty 
which makes so few Kites to be seen hereabout’ 1 Wolley 
has well remarked of the modem Londoners that few u who 
see the paper toys hovering over the parks in fine days of 
summer, have any id&a that the bird from which they derive 
their name used to float all day in hot weather high over 
the heads of their ancestors.” Evan at the beginning of 
the present oentury the 

u Kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud/* 

formed a feature of many a rural landscape in England, 
as they had done in the days of Oowper. But an evil 
time soon came upon the species. It must have been 
always hated by the henwife, but the resources of civilisa- 
tion in the shape of the gun and the gin were denied to 
her. They were, however, employed with fatal zeal by 
the gamekeeper ; for the Kite, which had long afforded the 
supremest sport to the falconer, was now left friendless, 1 
and in a very few years it seems to have been exterminated 
throughout the greater part of England, certain woods in 
Huntingdonshire and Lincolnshire and in the Western 
Midlands, as well as Wales, excepted. In these latter a 
small remnant still exists ; but the well-wishers of this 
beautiful species are naturally chary of giving information 
that might lead to its further persecution. In Scotland 
there is no reason to suppose that its numbers suffered 
much diminution until about 1835 or even later, when 
the systematic destruction of " vermin ” on so many tfloors 
was begun. In that kingdom, however, it is now as 
much restricted to certain districts as in England or Wales, 
and those districts it would be most inexpedient to in- 
dicate. 

The Kite is, according to its sex, from 25 to 27 inches 
in length, about one half of which is made up by its deeply- 
forked tail, capable of great expansion, and therefore a 
powerful rudder, enabling the bird while soaring on its 
wide wings, more than 5 feet in extent, to direct its cir- 
cling course with scaroely a movement that is apparent to 
the spectator below. Its general colour is pale reddish- 
brown or cinnamon, the head being greyish-white, but 
almost each feather has the shaft dart. Tne tail-feathers 
are broad, of a light red, barred with deep brown, and 
furnish the salmon-fisher with one of the choicest materials 
of his ** flies.” The nest, nearly always built in the crotch 

* George, third earl of Orford, died in 1791, and Colonel Thornton, 
who with him had been the latest follower of this highest branch of the 
art of falooury, broke up hie hawking establishment not many years 
after. There is no evidence that the pursuit of the Kite was in this or 
any other country reserved to king* or privileged persons, but the taking 
of it was quite beyond the powers of the ordinary trained Falcons, and 
in older days practically beaame limited to those of the sovereign. 
Henee the Kite bad attached to it, especially in France, the epithet of 
“ royal, ” which lias still survived in the specific appellation of rewUii 
applied to It by many ornithologists. The scandalous work of Sir 
Antony Weldon (Court and Character of King Jam**, p. 104) hears wit- 
ness to the excellence of the Kite as a quarry in an arousing story of the 
“ British Solomon/’ whose Master-Falconer, Sir Thomas Monson, being 
determined to outdo the performance of the French king’s falconer, who, 
when sent to England to show sport, " could not kill one Kite, ours 
l>eing more magnanimous then the French Kite,” et last succeeded, after 
an outlay of £1000, in getting a east of Hawks that took nine Kites 
running—" never misted one," On the strength of this, James wag 
induced to witness a flight at Royston, ** but the Kite went to such 
a mountee as all the field lost sight of Kite and Hawke and *U, 
and neith e r Etta nor Hawke wm either teen or heard of to tide pfw 
sent | 

w 
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of a Urge tree, is formed of sticks intermixed with many 
strange substances collected as chance may offer, bat among 
them rags 1 seem always to have a place. The eggs, three 
or four in number, are of a dull white, spotted and blotched 
with several shades of brown, and often lilac. It is especi- 
ally mentioned by old authors that in Great Britain the 
Kite was resideut throughout the year; whereas on the 
Continent it is one of the most regular and marked migrants, 
stretching its wings towards the south in autumn, winter- 
ing in Africa, and returning in spring to the land of its 
birth. 

There is a second European species, not distantly related, 
the Milvm migrans or M. ater of most authors, 2 smaller in 
size, with a general dull blackish-brown plumage and a less 
forked tail. In some districts this is much commoner than 
the red Kite, and on one occasion it has appeared in 
England. Its habits are very like those of the species 
already described, but it seems to be more addicted to fish- 
ing. Nearly allied to this Black Kite are the M \ aegyptius 
of Africa, the M. govinda (the Pariah Kite of India), 8 the 
M , melanotic of Eastern Asia, and the M. affinis and 
Jf. isurus ; the last is by some authors removed to another 
genus or sub-genus as Lophoictinia, and is peculiar to 
Australia, while M \ affinis also occurs in Ceylon, Burmah, 
and some of the Malay countries as well All these may 
be considered true Kites, while those next to be mentioned 
are more aberrant forms. First there is Elanus , the type 
of which is E \ caruleus , a beautiful little bird, the Black- 
winged Kite of English authors, that comes to the south 
of Europe from Africa, and has several congeners — E. 
axillaris and E. scriptus of Australia being most worthy 
of notice. An extreme development of this form is found 
in the African Nauclerus riocourii , as well as in Elanoides 
furcatus , the Swallow-tailed Kite, a widely-ranging bird in 
America, and remarkable for its length of wing and tail, 
whioh gives it a marvellous power of flight, and serves to 
explain the unquestionable fact of its having twice appeared 
in Great Britain. To Elanus also Ictinia, another American 
form, is allied, though perhaps more remotely, and it is re- 
presented by I. mississippiensis, the Mississippi Kite, which 
is by some considered to be but the northern race of the 
Neotropical /. plumbea. Gamfxonyx, Rostrhamus , and 
Cymindis, all belonging to the Neotropical Region, com- 

! >lete the Beries of forms that seem to compose the sub- 
amily Milvinee , though there may be doubt about the last, 
and dome systeraatists would thereto add the Perns or 
Honey-Buzzards, Peminae. (a. n.) 

KITTO, John (1804-1854), the author of various works 
connected with Biblical literature, was the son of a mason 
at Plymouth, where he was born December 4th, 1804. In 
ohildhood he was weak and sickly, and he received only 
a very meagre school education ; but his untoward and 
miserable circumstances did not prevent the growth of a 
passionate love of books and an eager thirst for learning. 
By a fall sustained while assisting his father in his trade 
he received severe gener tl injuries and lost permanently 
the sense of hearing. No longer able to support himself 
by manoal labour, he endeavoured to do so by preparing 
rude drawings and coloured cards in large capital letters, 
but at last in November 1819 he found it necessary to seek 
refuge in the workhouse, where he was employed in making 

1 Thus justifying the advice of Autolycua ( Winter's Tale , act iv. 
so* 8)— 41 When the Kite builds, look to leaser linen ’* — very necessary 
no doubt to the laundresses of former days when the bird commonly 
frequented their drying grounds. 

* Mr Bharpe (Cat, Birds Brit. Museum, i. p. 822) calls it M. hor - 
echtm ; bat the figure of 8. G. Gmelin's Acdpiier horschun, whence 
the name is taken, unquestionably represents the Moor-Buzzard, Circus 

9 The Brabminy Kite of India, ffaUastur indue, teems to be rather 
a fishing Bagla 


list shoes. In 1821 he was bound apprentice to a shoe- 
maker in Plymouth, who, however, treated him with such 
oppressive tyranny that he appealed to the magistrates, and 
got his indenture cancelled, upon which be again obtained 
admission to the workhouse. Not long afterwards a fund 
was raised in his behalf, and in 1823 he was sent to board 
with the clerk of the guardians, having his time at his own 
disposal, and the privilege of making use of a public library. 
After preparing a small volume of miscellanies, which was 
published by subscription, he became a pupil of Mr Groves, 
a dentist in Exeter, and in this art rapidly acquired pro- 
ficiency. Through the same gentleman he in 1825 obtained 
more congenial employment in the printing office of the 
Church Missionary Society at Islington, from which he 
was after two years transferred to the same society’s 
.establishment at Malta. There he remained only six 
months, but shortly after his return to England he accom- 
panied Mr Groves in the capacity of tutor to his two sons 
on a Christian mission to Baghdad, where he obtained that 
personal knowledge of Oriental life and habits which he 
afterwards applied with such tact and skill in the illustra- 
tion of Biblical scenes and incidents. On account of the 
ravages of the plague the missionary establishment was 
broken up, and in 1832 Kitto returned to England. On 
arriving in London he was engaged in the preparation of 
various serial publications of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, the most important of which were 
the Pictorial History of Palestine and the Pictorial Bible . 
Henceforth his life was one of congenial but incessant 
literary labour. The Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature , 
edited under his superintendence, appeared in two volumes, 
1843-45, and has passed through three editions; and his 
Daily Bible Illustrations (8 vols., 1849-53) still retain a 
wide popularity among general readers. On the morning 
after he had finished the last volume of this work Kitto 
was seized with a paralytic stroke, and from that time he 
was incapacitated for literary work. In 1850 he had 
received an annuity of £100 from the royal civil list ; and 
on his illuess an additional fund was raised on his behalf. 
In the autumn of 1854 he removed with his family to 
Cannstatt on the Neckar, where on the 25th November he 
was seized with an attack which in a few hours proved 
fatal. 

See Dr Kitto’ s own work The Lost Senses , 1845; Hyland’s Memoirs 
of Kitto , 1856 ; and Eadie’s Life qf Kitto, 1857. 

KITZINGEN, a town in the government district of 
Lower Francouia and Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, is situated 
on the Main, 95 miles south-east of Frankfort by rail A 
bridge, 950 yards long, connects it with its suburb 
Etwashausen on the left bank of the river. A railway 
bridge also spans the Main at this point. Kitzingen has 
walls and towers, an old church of the 15th century, a trade 
school and a grammar school, a town horae, a hospital 
(since 1344), and two old convents. Breweries ^with large 
export of beer), a steam-mill for grain, tan, and timber, and 
manufactories of casks, chocolate, <fcc., employ the inhabit- 
ants. Considerable trade in wine, fruit, graiu, and timber 
is carried on by boats on the Main. The population in 
1875 was 6393. 

KIUNG-CHOU-FOO. See Hainan. 

KIWI, or Kiwi-Kiwi, the Maori name— first apparently 
introduced to zoological literature by Lesson in 1828 
(Man. cTOrruthologie , iL p. 210, or Voy. de la “ Coquille” 
Zoologic, p. 418), and now ^very generally adopted in 
English — of one of the most characteristic forms of New 
Zealand birds, the Apteryx of scientific writers. 'This 
remarkable bird was unknown till Shaw, as almost his 
latest labour, very fairly described and figured it in 1813 
(Not Miscellany, pis. 1057, 1068) from a specimen brought 
to him from the southern coast of that country by.Q q^tafo 
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Barclay of the ship “ Providence.” At Shaw's death, in 
the same year, it passed into the possession of the then 
Lord Stanley, afterwards thirteenth Lord Derby, and 
president of the Zoological Society, and it is now with the 
rest of his collection in the Liverpool Museum. Consider- 
ing the state of systematic ornithology at the time, Shaw’s 
assignment of a position to this new and strange bird, of 
which he had but the skin, does him great credit, for he 
Baid it seemed “ to approach more nearly to the Struthious 
and Gallinaceous tribes than to any other.” And his 
credit is still greater when we find the venerable Latham, 
who is said to have examined the specimen with Shaw, 
placing it some years later among the Penguins (Gen. Hist. 
Birds , x. p. 394), being apparently led to that conclusion 
through its funetionless wings and the backward situation 
of its legs. In this false allocation Stephens also in 1826 
acquiesced ( Gen. Zoology , xiii. p. 70). Meanwhile in 1820 
Temminck, who had never seen a specimen, had assorted it 
with the Dodo in an Order to which he applied the name 
of Inertes (Man. d? Ornithologie, i. p. cxiv.). In 1831 
Lesson, who had previously ( loc . cit.) made some blunders 
about it, placed it ( Traits d Ornithologie, p. 12), though 
only, as he says, u par analogic et a priori ,” in his first 
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division of Birds, “ Oiseaux Anomaux,” which is equivalent 
to what we now call Ratitm , making of it a separate Family 
u Nullipennes/ At that time no second example was 
known, and some doubt was felt, especially on the 
Continent, as to the very existence of such a bird 1 — though 
Lessou had himself when in the Bay of Islands in April 
1824 ( Voy . u Coquille,” ut supra) heard of it; and a few 
years later Dumont d’Urville had seen its skin, which the 
naturalists of his expedition procured, worn as a tippet by a 
Maorf chief at Tolaga Bay (Houa-houa), 2 * and in 1830 gave 
what proves to be on the whole very accurate information 
concerning it (Voy. " Astrolabe” ii p. 107). To put all 
suspicion at rest, Lord Derby sent his unique specimen for 
exhibition at a meeting of the Zoological Society, 12th 
February 1833 (Proc. Zool. Society , 1833, p. 24), and a few 
months later (tom, cit., p. 80) Yarrell communicated to that 
body a complete description of it, which was afterwards 
published in full with an excellent portrait ( Trans. Zool. 
Society , L p. 71, pi. 10). Herein the systematic place of 
the species, as akin to the Struthious birds, was placed 
beyond cavil, and the author called upon all interested in 


1 Cuvier in the second edition of his Rtpne Animal only referred Ur 

It in a footnote (L p. 498). 

* Cruise in 1922 (Jo*m. Residence in New Zealand, p. 818) had 

spoke* of an found in that island, which most of oourse have 

hssn a* Aytmym 
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ioology to aid in further research as to this singular form 
In consequence of this appeals legless skin was withii 
two yean sent to the society (Proceedings, 1835, p. 61] 
obtained by Mr W. Yate of Waimate, who said it was the 
second he had seen, and that he had kept the bird alive for 
nearly a fortnight, while in less than another couple of 
years additional information (op. cit., 1837, p. 24) come 
from Mr T. K. Short to the effect that he had seen two 
living, and that all Yarrell had said was substantially cor- 
rect, except underrating its progressive powers. Not long 
afterwards Lord Derby received and in March 1838 
transmitted to the same society the trunk and viscera of 
an Apteryx , which, being entrusted to Professor Owen, 
furnished that eminent anatomist, in conjunction with 
other specimens of the same kind received from Drs Lyon 
and George Bennett, with the materials of the masterly 
monograph laid before the society in instalments, and 
ultimately printed in its Transactions (ii. p. 257, iii. p. 
277). From this time the whole structure of the Kiwi has 
certainly been far better known than that of nearly any 
other bird, and by degrees other examples found their way 
to England, some of which were distributed to the various 
museums of the Continent and of America. 8 

In 1847 much interest was excited by the reported 
discovery of another species of the genus (Proceedings, 
1847, p. 51), and though the story was not confirmed, a 
second species was really soon after made known by Gould 
(tom. cit., p. 93 ; Transactions , iii. p. 379, pi. 57) under the 
name of Apteryx oweni — a just tribute to the great master 
who had so minutely explained the anatomy of the group. 
Three years later Mr Bartlett drew attention to the 
manifest difference existing among certain examples, all of 
which had hitherto been regarded &b specimens of A. 
australis , and the examination of a large series led him to 
conclude that under that name two distinct species were 
confounded. To the second of these, the third of the 
genus (according to his views), he gave the name of A. 
mantelli ( Proceedings , 1850, p. 274), and it soon turned 
out that to this new form the majority of the specimens 
already obtained belonged. In 1851 the first Kiwi known 
to have reached England alive was presented to the 
Zoological Society by Mr Eyre, then lieutenant-governor of 
New Zealand. This was found to belong to the newly 
described A. mantelli, and some careful observations on its 
habits in captivity were published by Wolley and another 
(Zoologist, pp. 3409, 3605). 4 * Subsequently the society has 
received several other live examples of this form, besides one 
of the real A. australis (Proceedings, 1872, p. 861), some of 
A. oweni, and one of a supposed fourth species, A. haasti, 
characterized in 1871 by Mr Potts (Ibis, 1872, p. 35; 
Trans. N. Zeal. Institute, iv. p. 204; v. p. 19 5). 6 

The Kiwis form a group of the Subclass Ratitse to which 
the rank of an Order may fitly be assigned, as they differ 
in many important particulars from any of the other existing 
forms of Ratite birds. The most obvious feature the 
Apteryges afford is the presence of a back toe, while the 


* In 1842, according to Broderip (Penny Cyclopmdia, xxiii. p. 146), 
two had been presented to the Zoological Society by the New Zealand 
Company, and two more obtained by Lord Derby, one of which he 
had given to Gould. In 1844 the British Museum possessed three, 
and the sale catalogue of the Rivoli Collection, which passed in 1846 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, includes a single 
specimen — probably tbe first taken to America. 

4 This bird in 1859 laid an egg, and afterwards continued to lay one 
or two more every year. In 1865 a male of the same species was in- 
troduced, but though a strong disposition to breed wss shown on the 
part of both, and the eggs, after the custom of the Ratitm, were incu- 
bated by him, no progeny was batched (Proceedings, 1868, p. 829). 

• A fine series of figures of all these supposed species is given by 
Rowley (Om. Miscellany , L pis. 1-6). Some others, as A. maxima , 
A. mciUs, and A. fusca have also been indicated, but proof of their 
validity ha§ yet to be adduced. 
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«xtrMn»lj Aborted condition of the wings, thb position of 
r the nostrils — almost at the tip of the maxilla— -and the 
absence of an after-shaft in the feathers, are characters 
nearly as manifest, and others not lees determinative 
though more recondite will be found on examination. The 
Kiwis are peculiar to New Zealand, and it is believed that 
A . mantdli is the representative in the North Island of the 
southern A. australis, both being of a dark reddish-brown, 
longitudinally striped with light yellowish-brown, while 
A . oweni , of a light greyish-brown transversely barred 
with black, is said to occur in both islands. About the 
size of a large domestic Fowl, they are birds of nocturnal 
habit, sleeping, or at least inactive, by day, feeding mostly 
on earth-worms, but occasionally swallowing berries, though 
in captivity they will eat flesh suitably minced. Mr Buller 
writes (B, New Zealand, p. 362) : — 

“ The Kiwi is in some measure com j>en sated for tlie absence of 
wings by its swiftness of foot. When running it makes wide 
strides and carries the body in an oblique position, with the neck 
stretched to its full extent and inclined forwards. In the twilight 
it moves about cautiously and as noiselessly as a rat, to which, in- 
deed, at this time it bears some outward resem blauce. 1 n a qui esceht 
posture, the body generally assumes a perfectly rotund appearance ; 
and it sometimes, but only rarely, supports itself by resting tho point 
of its bill on tho ground. It often yawns when disturbed in tlio 
daytime, gaping its mandibles in a very grotesque manner. When 
provoked it erects the body, and, raising the foot to the breast, 
strikes downwards with considerable force aud rapidity, thus using its 
sharp and powerful claws as weapons of defence. . . . While hunt- 
ing for its food tho bird makes a continual sniffing sound through the 
nostrils, which are placed at the extremity of the upper mandible. 
Whether it is guided as much by touch as by smell 1 cannot safely 
say ; but it appears to me that both senses are used in the action. 
That the sense of touch is highly developed seems quite certain, 
because the bird, although it may not be audibly smiling, will 
always iirst touch an object with the point of itH bill, whether in 
the act of fbedthg or of surveying tho ground ; and when shut up in a 
cage or confined in a room it muy be heard, all through the night, 
tapping softly at the walls. ... It is interesting to watch the 
bird, in a state of freedom, foraging for worms, which constitute 
its principal food : it moves about with a slow action of the body ; 
and the long, flexible bill is driven into the soft ground, generally 
home to the very root, and is either immediately withdrawn with a 
worm held at the extreme tip of the mandibles, or it is gently 
moved to and fro, by an action of the head and neck, the body of 
the bird being perfectly steady. It is amusing to observe the 
extreme care and deliberation with which the bird draws the worm 
from its hiding-place, coaxing it out as it were by degrees, instead 
of pulling roughly or breaking it. On getting the worm fairly out 
of the ground, it throws up its head with a jerk, and swallows it 
whole.* 9 

The foregoing extract refers to A. rmntdli, but there is 
little doubt of the remarks being equally applicable to A. 
australis, and probably also to A . owtni, though the 
different proportion of the bill in the last points to some 
diversity in the mode of feeding. Did space allow much 
more Bhould be said of the Kiwi* — perhaps to ornithologists 
the most interesting group of birds now existing, and the 
more interesting in regard to the melancholy doom of extinc- 
tion which almost inevitably awaits them. (a. n. ) 

KIZLIAR, Kizlyar, or Kizlak, a town of Russia, 
in the government of Stavropol, 326 miles east of the 
government town, in the low-lying delta of the river Terek, 
about 36 miles from the shores of the Caspian. It lies to 
the left of the main stream between two of the larger 
•eoofcdary branches, and the whole is subject to flooding. 

town proper, which spreads out round the citadel, has 
it* ’Tartar, Georgian, and Armenian quarters ; the Russians 
for the most part live in the soldiers’ “ sloboda ” or village. 
Of the public buildings it is sufficient to mention the Greek 
cathedral, dating from 1786 ; the Greek nunnery of the 
Elevation of the Cross, founded by the Georgian chief 
Daniel in 1786 ; the Armenian church of 88. Peter and 
Paul, remarkable for to sine and riches. The population, 
which ton ittitottd from 8808 in 1861 to 8176 in 1873L 
is ttuunly iuppotod by the gardens and vineyards irri§ tod 
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by cabals fed by the river* A Government vineyard and 
school of viticulture are situated 3£ miles from the town* 
About 1,200,000 gallons of Kizliar wine are sold annually 
at the fair of Nizhni Novgorod. Kizliar is mentioned as 
early as 1616, but the most notable accession of inhabitants 
(Armenians, Georgians, and Persians) took place in 1716 ; 
and its importance as a fortress dates from 1736, when 
it received the garrison formerly stationed at Sv. Kresta on 
the Sulak in Daghestan. In 1786 it was made a district 
town. The incursion of Kazni Mulla in 1821, and the 
inundation in 1863, are the chief facts of more recent note. 
The fortress is no longer kept in repair. 

KLADNO, a mining town in the district of Smichov, 
Bohemia, lies about 15 miles west-north- weBt of Prague, 
with which it is connected by the Buschtierad line of rail- 
way. There are few buildings of special interest, and the 
importance of the town is mainly due to the wealth of 
its iron-mines and coal-fields, which afford employment for 
some three thousand men. The average annual yield of 
iron is from 26,000 to 30,000 tons, and of Coal 300,000 
tons. About 2 miles to the north is the imperial chateau 
of Buschtierad. Population in 1880, 14,085. 

KLAGENFURT, capital of the duchy of Carinthia, 
Austria, and seat of the provincial administration, financial 
direction, and court of appeal, is situated upon a plain at 
an elevation of 1460 feet above the sea-level, and about 40 
miles north-north-west of Laibach, with which, as with 
Vienna, Gratz, Innsbruck, and other centres, it is connected 
by railway, in 46° 37' N. lat, 14° 19' B. long. Klagenfurt 
is for the most part well and symmetrically built, and 
comprises an inner town quadrangular in form, and four 
suburbs — St Veit (north), Viktring (south), Volkermarkt 
(east), and Villach (west), the last communicating with 
Lake Worth by means of the Lend CanaL Among the 
more noteworthy edifices are the parish church of St 
^Egidius (erected 1709), with a tower 298 feet in height ; 
the cathedral of SS. Peter aud Paul (1682-93, burnt 1723, 
restored 1726) ; the churches of the Benedictines (1613), 
of the Capuchins (1646), and of the order of St Elizabeth 
(1710); and the fine structure standing in the Villach 
suburb, and belonging to the Protestant community. To 
these must be added the palace of the prince bishop of 
Gurk, originally built for the sisters of the emperor Joseph 
II., and containing in its chapel some fine fresco paintings 
completed in 1798 by the Carinthian artist Joseph vott 
Pichler ; the municipal hospital ; the lunatic asylum ; the 
burg or castle, existing in its present form since 1777 ; and 
the Landhavs or house of assembly, dating from the end 
of the 14th century, and containing a museum of natural 
history, and the Klagenfurt Historical Society's library, 
and collection of minerals, antiquities, seals, paintings, and 
sculptures. The most interesting public monumeut is the 
great Liudwurm or Dragon, standing in the principal %uare 
(1590). Among the many educational establishments of 
Klagenfurt are an upper and lower gymnasium with 
public library ; a theological seminary for priests ; mon- 
astic and conventual houses ; agricultural, industrial, 
technical, and mining schools; and an asylum for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. The industrial establithr 
ments comprise factories for the preparation of White lead, 
tobacco, woollen cloth, muslins, silk fabrics, and leather ; 
also machine and iron foundries. Klagenfurt possesses, 
moreover, several banks, a chamber of industry and 
commerce, a central board of mining control, and a few 
scientific associations. The transit trade, which is con- 
siderable owing to the wealth of the mineral products of 
the province, is much facilitated by the position of Klagen- 
furt at a junction of the Crown-lVmce-Rudolph aid 
Austrian Southern Railway* Thrtivfl population in I860 
was 16,682 ; with the military, it was 18,748* 
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Upon the ZolHeld to the north of the city mm stood the eneient 
Roman town of Virunum. In the middle of the 7th century the 
ftttrf&ftalcLifig ooUntry was overrun by the Avars. During the 
Middle Agee Klsgenfhrt became the property of the crown, but by 
a patent of Maximilian I. of the 24th April 1518, it was conceded 
to the Carinthian estates, and has since then taken the place of 
St Veit as capital of Carinthia. In 1535, 1636. 1723, and 1796 
Klagenftirt suffered from destructive fires, and in 1690 from the 
effects of an earthquake. On March 29, 1797, the French took the 
city, and upon the following day it was occupied by Napoleon as 
his headquarters. Tho fortifications constructed in 1680 were de- 
stroyed bv the French in 1809, and the ground that they formerly 
Occupied is now laid out as a public promenade. 

See Amthor und Juborneifg-Gamsonagg, K&mtnvrfUhrer, Gera, 1874 • G. von 
Ankershofen. tfandbuch der Qewhichte do* HenoQihun* kdmt*n s Klagonfurt, 
1S8T-74, bd. i.-Iv.; UmQvbungtkarte von Klage^/ktrt % Vienna, 1878. 


KLAPROTH, Heinrich Julius von (1783-1836), one 
of the founders of Oriental scholarship in Europe, w|s 
born at Berlin, October 11, 1783. His father, Martin 
Heinrich Klaproth (1743-1817), not only desired him to 
pursue the chemical studies by which he had himself 
attained to position and fame, but did all in his power to 
frown away what he deemed a foolish attachment to a 
profitless subject. But the boy-philologist received from 
a more indulgent or wiser mother the means of secretly 
satisfying his natural instinct, and by the time that in 
ordinary course he ought to have passed the gymnasial 
examination he was able to retort, when upbraided with 
ignorance of the usual subjects, that at least he knew 
Chinese. He was still in his teens when he published his 
Ariatische* Magazia (Weimar, 1802); and immediately 
after he was called to St Petersburg as an adjunct to the 
academy of Oriental languages. In 1806 he accompanied 
Count Golowin’s embassy to China ; and though the 
travellers were stopped at the frontier he had a splendid 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the tribes and 
languages of southern Asiatic Russia. On his return he was 
despatched by the academy to the Caucasus for the purpose 
of ethnographical and linguistic exploration (1807-1808), 
and when this mission was completed he was employed for 
several years in connexion with the academy’s Oriental 
publications. In 1811 he came to Berliu ; but in 1816 lie 
settled in Paris, and in 1816 W. von Humboldt procured 
him from the king of Prussia the title and salary of pro- 
fessor of Asiatic languages and literature, with permission 
to remain iu Paris as long as was requisite for the pub- 
lication of his works. He died in that city August 23, 
1836. 


The principal feature of Klaproth** erudition was the vastness of 
the field which it embraced. To enormous industry he joined a 
somewhat reckless intellectual aggressiveness, and where more solid 
footing failed was ready to bridge tho chasm by adventurous hypo- 
thesis. li is great work Asia polyglotta (Paris, 1823. with Sprock- 
etted) not only served as a resume of all that was known on the 
subject, but formed a new departure for the classification of the 
Eastern languages, more especially of the Russian empire. To 
a great extent; however, lus wort is now superseded. That he 
Was sometimes not over-scrupulous In the use he made of his 
erudition is matter of more tnan suspicion. The Itinerary of a 
Chimes* Traveller , which he published in 1821, a series of documents 
in the military archives of St Petersburg purporting to be the travels 

of George Ludwig von , and a similar series obtained from 

him in the London Foreign Office, are all judged to be spurious ; 
and the learning displayed in the forgery was possessed by no one 
but himself. 

A list of Klaproth's works will be found in N*mv. Joum. Amat , 
toL xvfi., and in Qulr&rd, La France litttrxUrt, voL vi. Compare 
M. C. Landreese’s “ Notice ” in Nouv. Joum Asial., 1836. 

KLATTAU (Latin, Clatoma ; Bo hemia n , Klatevy), chief 
town of a district of the aame name in Bo h emia, lie* about 
TO ajSu south-west of Prague, and os the railway between 
el&m hod Eifle n a tein , iu 49* 23' N. 1st., 13° 22' E. long. 
jOattau has six churches, an upper gymnasium, two 
fawBfaJa , a large steam brewery, and an oht-faahtoned 
tom im dating from the Ifltfc oratory, m d en a t a ming is 
ttatoww a bed weighing esirfttoM. Pofuktira HW7. 


Klattan was sa ancient Bohemian fbrtrm, and afterwards beoatti* 
* royal free town. In 1421 it woe desolated by the Bohemian 
leader Risk* Having rsfussd to assist the emperor Ferdinand I., 
it was in 1646 deprived of many of Its privileges. In 1620 it was 
taken by the emperor Maximilian. Until the early port of the 
17th century it was a thriving place ; but the depredations com- 
mitted by the Swedes in 1641, 1645, and 1646, and the many 
conflagrations which from time to time ravaged it, so seriously 
affected the town that it has never recovered its former prosperity. 


KLAUSENBURG, or Clausenburo (Hungarian, Kol • 
ot&vdr ; Latin, Claudiopolti)) a royal free town of Hungary, 
the capital of the county of Kolozs, and also of the whole 
Transylvanian circle, is situated in a picturesque valley 
on the banks of the Little Ssamos, and on the Hun- 
garian eastern railway, 72 miles north-north-west of Her* 
mannstadt, in 46° 44' 8" N. lat., 23* 34' 61" E. long. 
Klausenburg is the seat of a Unitarian bishop, of the 
superintendent of the Calvinists for the Transylvanian circle, 
of a royal court of justice, of a chamber of connrierce, and 
of the county administration, as also the headquarters of 
the honvSd (militia) and regular infantry regiments of the 
military district. Klausenburg consists of an inner town 
(quadrangular in form, and divided into the old and new 
towns) and five suburbs now united with it in consequence 
of the removal of tho old walls. With the exception of 
the old quarter, Klausenburg Is generally well laid out, and 
contains many broad and fine streets, several of which 
diverge at right angles from the principal square or 
market-place, where stands a fine old Roman Catholic 
church, often described as a cathedral (Gothic style), 
dedicated to St Michael, and founded by king Sigismond 
in the year 1414. Besides several other Roman Catholic, 
Calvinist, Lutluran, Unitarian, Greek Catholic, and Greek 
Orthodox churches, and a Jewish synagogue, Klausenburg 
comprises among its public edifices a national museum, 
county arid town halls, a national theatre, several hospitals, 
a workhouse, and barracks. The educational establish- 
ments include the university (with four faculties, founded 
in 1872), the Unitarian college (with seminary), Calvinist 
and Roman Catholic upper gymnasia, training iustitutwt, 
and many others. A special feature of Klausenburg is the 
large number of elegant private mansions belonging to 
the Transylvanian nobles who reside here during the win- 
ter months. The greater part of the town lies on the right 
bank of the river, while upon the other side is the so-called 
“ Bridge Suburb " and the citadeL Klausenburg bears In 
general more the character of a seat of learning than of a 
business centre ; but there are factories for the preparation 
of woollen and linen cloth, paper, tobacco, candles, and 
bone dust, as well as breweries, distilleries, oil mills, 
and beetroot sugar refineries ; and furrying, and hat, cap, 
and boot making are largely carried oil The fairs are 
well attended, especially for the purchase of horses, and 
prepared skius, dressed furs, felt goods, delf, and crockery 
ware. The chief agricultural products of the neighbour- 
hood are wheat, beetroot, and forage. On the more 
elevated portions of the communal lands are extensive 
vineyards and woods. At the end of 1880 the civil popu- 
lation amounted to 20,929 (with military it was 30,869) ; 
by far the creator majority were Magyars by nationality, 
the remainder being composed of Roumanians, Germans, 
Armenians, and Jew* Outside the town, upon the slope 
of the citadel hill, there is a Gipsy quarter. 


Klausenburg is believed to occupy the site of a Roman settlement 
named Claudia, whence its modem Latin appellation of Clamdiopolie 
Colonized by Saxons in 1178, It then received its German name of 
Klausenbttrg from the old word ffiause, signifying a “ mountain 
pass.” In 1448 Matthias Cotrinos, king of Hungary, was born here. 
Subsequent to tbe defeat of the Hungarians by the Turks sit 
Mohkcs (1626), Transylvania came under the protection of the Forts, 
and owing to the trade from the East passing through tho priad* 
paHty to Bmrerfe, the prosperity of Klausenburg ; much tncTB.f 4. 
Sitmtm tb* ftm lUf rad tfTV Imj* aurora of tiu flora 
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•population left the town in consequence of the introduction of 
Unitarian doctrines. In 1608 it fell into the hands of the 
usurper Moses Szikely, but was soon regained by the imperialists 
under General Basta. In 1662 it Was ineffectually besieged by the 
Transylvanian prince Michael Apaffi I., but two years later it 
oame into his power. The burg or citadel was erected between 
1716-28, during the reign of King Charles III. (as emperor, 
Charles VI.). In 1798 the town was to a great extent destroyed 
by fire. As capital of Transylvania and the seat of the Tran- 
sylvanian diets, Klausenburg from 1880-48 became the centre of 
the national movement in the grand principality ; and in December 
1848 it was taken and garrisoned by the Hungarians under the 
Polish General Bern. After the conclusion of the war it was de- 
graded from its position as capital of Transylvania, and subordinated 
to Nagyszeben (Hermannstadt), but in 1861 it was reinstated in its 
former rank. The official name is JColozsvar. 

KLAUSTHAL, or Clatjsthal, in the circle of Zellerfeld 
and the district of Rildesheim, Prussia, is the chief town 
and mining centre of the Upper Harz. It is situated on a 
bleak plateau, 1860 feet above sea-level, and unites to 
form one town with Zellerfeld on the opposite bank of the 
Zellbach. The streets are broad, opportunity for improve- 
ment having been given by fires in 1844 and 1854; the 
houses are mostly of wood. Klausthal has a famous 
mining college, with a tnineralogical museum, and a mine- 
surveying and a mining school There is also a disused 
mint The men of the town are mainly employed in the 
neighbouring miues and smelting works ; of the latter the 
most important is the Frankenscharner silver Bmelting 
house, where American as well as German ore is worked. 
The population in 1875 was 8539 ; including Zellerfeld, 
it was 12,799. 

Klausthal was founded about the middle of the 10th century, 
after the erection of the Benedictine monastery at Celia. Mining 
was carried on by the monks, and more energetically by the 
dukes of Brunswick, who brought miners from Franconia. 

KLfiBER, Jean Baptiste (1753-1800), was born at 
Strasburg in 1753 or 1754, where his father was a builder. 
He was meant to be an architect, but his opportune assist- 
ance to two German nobles in a tavern brawl obtained 
for him a nomination to the military school of Munich. 
He soon obtained a commission, but resigned it in 1783 on 
finding his humble birth in the way of his promotion. On 
returning to France he was appointed inspector of public 
buildings at Belfort, where he studied fortification and 
military science. In 1792 he enlisted in the Haut-Rhin 
volunteers, and was from his military knowledge at once 
elected adjutant. At the siege of Mainz under Merlin 
de Thionville, he bo distinguished himself that he was 
made general of brigade in July 1793. In that capacity 
he commanded in the Yendean war, and was instru- 
mental in winning the victories of Torfou, Chollet, Le 
Mans, and Savenay. For openly expressing his opinion 
that lenient measures ought to be pursued towards the 
Vendeans he was recalled ; but in April 1794 he was made 
general of division, and sent to the army of the North. 
Under Jourdan he commanded the left wing at Fleurus, 
June 26, 1794, and Aldenhaven, October 2, and took 
Maastricht after a short siege on November 8. During 
the winter of 1794-95 he besieged Mainz, and on June 
4, 1796, gained the victory of Altenkirchen over the prince 
of Witrteraberg. K14ber now considered he had a fair claim 
to a command in chief, and, not receiving one in the spring 
of 1797, he resigned his division in disgust, and retired to 
Paris. There he allied himself with the reactionary party, 
and, according to Mathieu Dumas even offered to command 
any forces that could be raised against the coup d’6tat of 
Fructidor 1797, but there were no forces to command. He 
gladly accepted a division in the expedition to Egypt under 
Bonaparte, but was wounded in the head at Alexandria in 
the very first engagement* which prevented his taking any 
farther part in the campaign cf, the Pyramids, and caused 
him tn ha annotated wee rmr of Alexandria. In the 
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Syrian campaign of 1799, however, he commanded the 
vanguard, took El-Arish, Gaza, and Jaffa, and bore the 
brunt of the battle of Mount Tabor, April 15, 1799. Being 
left by Bonaparte in command of the army in Egypt, he 
made the convention of El-Arish, and, when Lord Keith 
refused to ratify the terms, attacked the Turks at Heliopolis, 
though with but 10,000 men against 60,000, and utterly 
defeated them on March 20, 1800. He then retook Cairo, 
which had revolted from the French, and was assassinated 
there by a fanatic on June 14, 1800, the very day on 
which Desaix fell at Marengo. Kteber was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest generals of the French revolutionary 
epoch, but hardly had a chance of showing his powers 
against a capable adversary; Napoleon’s ejaculation on 
hearing of his death was “Eh bien; a rival the less.” 

Ernouf, the grandson of Jourdun’s chief of the staff, published in 
1807 a valuable biography of Richer. See also Beynaud’s Life of 
Merlin de Thionvillc, Noy h Memoirs, Dumas’s Souvenirs , Najxdeon s 
Memoirs , dictated at St Helena, and Martha- Becker’s Desaix. 

KLEIN, Julius Leopold (1804-1876), a German writer 
of Jewish origin, was born at Miscolcz, in Hungary, in 
1 804. He was educated at the gymnasium in Pest, and 
studied mediciue in Vienna and Berlin. After travelling 
in Italy and Greece, he settled as a man of letters in Berlin, 
where he remained until hie death in 1876. He was the 
author of many dramatic workB, among others the historical 
tragedies Maria von Medici , Luines , Zenohia , Moreto y 
Maria , Strafford , and Heliodora , and the comedies Die 
Herzogin , Bin Schiitzling , and Voltaire. These plays were 
published between 1841 and 1867. The tendency of 
Klein as a dramatist was to become bombastic and obscure, 
but many of his characters are vigorously conceived, and 
in nearly all his tragedies there are passages of brilliant 
rhetoric. He is chiefly known as the author of an elaborate 
Geschichte dee Dramas (1865-1876), in which he undertook 
to record the history of the drama both in ancient and in 
modern times. He died when about to enter upon the 
Elizabethan period, to the treatment of which he had looked 
forward as the chief part of his task. The work, which is 
in 12 bulky volumes, gives proof of immense learning, but 
is marred by many eccentricities of style. 

KLINTZY, a town in Russia, situated in the govern-* 
ment of Tchernigoff, 203 miles north-east of the capital of 
the province. It is one of the most important industrial 
centres in Little Russia. Its 8000 inhabitants are engaged 
in the manufacture of woollen cloth and knitted woollen 
goods (to the value of more than £100,000 per annum), 
morocco-leather, leather, and cast-iron wares. 

KLOPSTOCK, Friedrich Gottlieb (1724-1803), 
German poet, was born at Quedlinburg on the 2d of July 
1724. He was educated partly at the gymnasium of his 
native town, partly at Schulpforta. After studying thqplogy 
for a short time at Jena, he went in 1746 to the university 
of Leipsic, where he made the acquaintance of Cramer, 
Schlegei, Rabener, and other young men of letters, who 
were conducting the Bremische Beitrage . At Schulpforta 
Klopstock had become conscious of a talent for poetry, and 
had resolved to write a great epic. His original intention 
was to make Henry the Fowler his hero, but this was Boon 
abandoned in favour of the scheme to which he devoted 
the best years of his life. The first three cantos of The 
Messiah , which were planned in prose in Jena, he finished 
in Leipsic ; and they were published anonymously in the 
Bremische Beitrdge in 1748. The name of the author 
was soon known, and Klopstock suddenly found himself 
the most popular poet of his generation. In 1748 he 
accepted the position of tutor to a private family in 
Langensalza, and in 1750 he went to Zurich, whither he 
was invited by Bodmer, the translator of Paradise Lost, 
who had been deeply impressed by the early cantos of The 
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Messiah In Ziirich Klopatock received from Frederick V. 
of Denmark, on the recommendation of hie minister Count 
Bernstorff, an invitation to settle in Copenhagen with a 
pension of 400 thalers. The invitation was accepted ; and 
on hia way to the Danish capital he met at Hamburg the 
lady who, in 1754, became his wife — Margarethe (Meta) 
Holler, an enthusiastic admirer of his poetry. She died in 
1758 ; and after her death Klopatock edited her writings, 
which give evidence of a tender, sensitive, and deeply 
religious spirit. In 1771 Klopatock left Copenhagen, and 
followed his friend Count Bernstorff to Hamburg, where, 
in 1773, he issued the last five cantos of The Messiah 
After spending about a year at the court of the margrave 
of Baden in Carlsruhe, he returned to Hamburg with the 
title of hofrath and a pension, which he retained along 
with the pension of the king of Denmark. During the rest 
of hiB life he remained in Hamburg, where in 1792 he 
married Johanna Elizabeth von Win them, a widow who 
had been for many years one of his most intimate friends. 
He died on the 14th of March 1803, and was buried beside 
his first wife in the village of Ottensen, near Hamburg. 
Besides The Messiah he wrote many odes ; and in several 
dramas he celebrated the deeds of the ancient German 
hero, Arminius, while in others he dealt with the earliest 
narratives of the Old Testament. He was also the author 
of Fragmente iiber Spracht und Dichtkunst , Gramma, tische 
Gespraehe, and a book entitled Geiehrtenrejmblik, In 
these works he made important contributions to philology 
and to the history of German poetry. Klopstock's dramatic 
writings are without value ; many of his odes, especially 
those on subjects taken from northern mythology, are so 
vague as to be hardly intelligible ; and The Messiah lackB 
plastic force, unity of conception, and precision of style. 
His best odes, however, and many passages of The Messiah 
are still admitted to be marked by lyrical. genius of a high 
order ; and all German critics recognize that he exercised 
a salutary influence on the literature of his age by helping 
to deliver it from slavish adherence to foreign models. 

An edition of his works in 12 octavo volumes was published in 
Leipsic, 1798-1817 ; and among later editions may be mentioned 
one in 12 volumes, 1828-26, another in 9 vols., 1839, and a third in 
11 vola., 1844-45. Klopstock’s writings are included in Hemnel’s 
NcUionalbibliothek^ and there is a new edition, with notes, by Bock 
(Stuttgart, 1876). See K. F. Cramer, Klopatock , er und iiber 
ifm ; and Klopatock' a Jugcndgcschichtc in the Kleine Schriftcn of 
D. F. Strauss. 

KLOSTERNEUBURG, a town in the official district of 
Hernals, Austria, is situated on the right bank of the 
Danube, 5J miles north-west of Vienna. It ij divided by 
a small stream into an upper and a lower town, in the 
former of which are the ruins of a mediaeval fortress. The 
town has a local court, a hospital, an asylum for the insane, 
and a convent of Mekhitarists ; among the schools is an 
academy of wine and fruit cultivation As an important 
pioneer station, it has various military buildings and 
stores. On a hill rising directly from the banks of the 
Danube, stand the magnificent buildings (erected 1730- 
1834) of the Augustine canonry, founded in 1106 by 
Margrave Leopold the Holy. This foundation is the 
oldest and richest of the kind in Austria ; it owns much 
of the land upon which the north-western suburbs of 
Vienna stand. Among the points of interest within it are 
the old chapel of 1318, with Leopold's tomb and the altar 
of Verdun, the treasury and relic-chamber, the library with 
30,000 volumes and many MSS., the picture gallery, the 
collection of coins, the theological hall, and the wine-cellar, 
containing an immense tun like that at Heidelberg. The 
inhabitants of Klosterneuburg are mainly occupied in 
making wine, of excellent quality. There is a large 
cement factory outside the town. The population in 
1869 was &3$0, but baa increased. In Roman times the 
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castle of Citium stood in the region of Klosterneuburg. 
The town was founded by Charlemagne. 

KNARESBOROUGH, a market-town and parliamentary 
borough in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is finely situated 
on a rocky elevation on the left bank of the Nidd, 17 miles 
west by north of York and 207 north of London. It is a 
station on the North-Eastern Railway, which crosses the 
valley near the town by a lofty viaduct. The town is built 
chiefly of stone, and contains several good streets and a 
spacious market-place. The parish church of St John is 
au old cruciform structure chiefly Perpendicular in style, 
restored in 1872 ; the free grammar school was founded in 
1616. Knaresborough Castle, now in ruins, but originally 
of great strength, was founded in 1170 by Serlo de Burgh. 
After the battle of Marston Moor it was taken by Fairfax, 
and in 1648 it was ordered to be dismantled. To the 
south of the castle is St Robert's chapel, an excavation in 
the rock constructed into an ecclesiastical edifice in the 
reign of Richard I. A little further down the river is St 
Robert’s cave, which is supposed to have been the residence 
of the hermit, and in 1744 was the Beene of the murder of 
Daniel Clarke by Eugene Aram. Opposite the castle is a 
petrifying spring called the 44 Dropping Well.” Before the 
rise of Harrogate Knaresborough was a favourite watering- 
place, but it is now dependent chiefly on its manufacture 
of towels, sheetings, and similar linen fabrics, and of wool 
rugvS. There are also flour-mills and a considerable trade in 
corn. From the first year of the reign of Mary until 1867 
Knaresborough returned two members to parliament, but 
since then it has returned only one. The area of the 
parliamentary borough and local board district, which 
includes part of Scriven with Tontergate, is 481 aoreB, 
and the population, which in 1871 was 5205, was exactly 
5000 in 1881. 

KNELLER, Sir Godfrey (1648-1723), a portrait 
painter whose celebrity belongs chiefly to England, was 
born in Liibeck in the duchy of Holstein, of an ancient 
family, on August 8, 1648. He was at first intended for 
the army, and was sent to Leyden to learn mathematics 
and fortification. Showing, b^wiver, a marked preference 
for the fine arts, he studied in the school of Rembrandt, 
and under Ferdinand Bol in Amsterdam. In 1672 he 
removed to Italy, directing his chief attention to Titian 
and the Caracci ; Carlo Maratti gave him some guidance 
and encouragement. In Rome, and more especially in 
Venice, Kneller earned considerable reputation, by historical 
paintings as well as portraits. He next went to Hamburg, 
painting with still increasing success. In 1674 he came 
over to England at the invitation of the duke of Mon- 
mouth, was introduced to Charles II., and painted that 
sovereign, much to his satisfaction, several times. Charles 
also sent him to Paris, to take the portrait of Louis XIV. 
When Lely died in 1680, Kneller, who produced in 
England little or nothing in the historical department, 
remained without a rival in the ranks of portrait painting ; 
there was no native-born competition worth speaking of. 
Charles appointed him court painter ; and he continued to 
hold the same post into the days of George L Under 
William III. (1692) he was made a knight, under George 
I. (1715) a baronet, and by order of the emperor 
Leopold L a knight of the Roman empire. Not only his 
court favour but his general fame likewise was large : he 
was lauded by Dryden, Addison, Steele, Prior, Tickell, 
and Pope. Kneller's gains also were very considerable, 
aided by habits of frugality which approached stinginess : 
he left property yielding an annual income of £2000. His 
industry was maintained till the last. His studio had at 
first been in Covent Garden, but in his closing years he 
lived in Kneller Hall, Twickenham. He died of fever, the 
date being generally given as 7th November 1723, though 
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BO me account# lay 1726. He waa buried in Twickenham 
•church, and has a monument in Westminster Abbey. An 
elder brother, John Zachary Kneller, an ornamental painter, 
had accompanied Godfrey to England, and had died in 
1702. The style of Kneller as a portrait painter repre- 
sented the deoline of the art as practised by Vandyok ; 
Lely marks the first grade of descent, and Kneller the second. 
His works have much freedom, and are well drawn and 
coloured ; but they are essentially slight in manner, and to 
a great extent monotonous, this arising partly from the 
habit which he had of lengthening the oval of all his 
heads. The colouring may be called brilliant rather than 
true. He indulged much in the commonplaces of allegory; 
and, though he had a quality of dignified elegance not 
unallied with simplicity, genuine simple nature is seldom 
to be traced in his works. His fame has greatly declined 
now, and could not but do so after the advent of Reynolds. 
Among Kneller’s principal paintings are the Forty-three 
Celebrities of the Kit-Cat Club, aud the Ten Beauties of 
the Court of William III., now at Hampton court ; these 
were painted by order of the queen ; they match, but 
match unequally, the Beauties of the Court of Charles IL, 
painted by Lely. He executed altogether the likenesses 
of ten sovereigns. It is said that Knellers own favourite 
performance was the portrait of the Converted uninese 
in Windsor Castla His works are confined almost entirely 
to England, not more than two or three specimens having 
gone abroad after he had settled there. 

KNIGHT, Charles (1791-1873), publisher and author, 
was the son of a bookseller and printer at Windsor, where 
he was born 15th March 1791. Aftor acquiring some 
knowledge of Latin and French at a common day school, 
he was sent at the age of twelve to the classical school 
of Dr Nicholas of Ealing. There, according to his own 
account, he imbibpd such a tincture of learning as made 
him desirous to be a scholar ; and it was very much in 
opposition to his wishes that in 1805 he was withdrawn 
from school to be bound apprentice to his father, in 
editiug The Windsor and Eton Express, commenced by his 
father in 1812, some gratification was afforded to his 
literary ambition, and this received additional stimulus 
when he became the publisher of The Etonian , edited by 
Praed, with Macaulay, Moultrie, and Derwent and Nelson 


Coleridge as principal contributor* After editing fid 
Guardian from 1820 to 1892, Knight was induced by the 
Etonians already mentioned, now undergraduates at 
Cambridge, to set up in business at Pall-Mall East, and to 
beoome for them editor of Knight'* Quarterly Magawin a 
As far as the magazine was concerned the venture 
was unsuccessful, for it was brought to a close with its 
sixth number, but it initiated for Knight a literary career 
as publisher and author which extended over forty years, 
and the unselfish enterprise of which conferred lasting 
intellectual benefit on the general mass of his fellow 
countrymen. In 1827 Knight became the superintendent 
of the publications of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, for whom he projected and edited The 
British Almanac and Companion, commenced in 1828. In 
1829 he began the publication of The Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge, he himself writing several volumes of the 
series. 1832*and 1833 Baw respectively the commencement 
of The Penny Magazine and The Penny Cyclopaedia, two 
literary ventures which so far as circulation was concerned 
were highly satisfactory in their results, but the latter of 
which, on account of the heavy excise duty, was completed 
at a great pecuniary sacrifice. Besides a considerable 
number of illustrated editions of other standard works, 
Knight completed in 1842 The Pictorial Shakespeare, 
which, although now superseded in regard to critical 
scholarship, is Btill valued for the research and taste 
displayed in its illustrations. The Pictorial Shakesjteare 
was followed by various other editions of the same author. 
The energy of Knight also found scope in the compilation 
of a variety of illustrated series, such as Old England 
and The Land We Live in. In 1853 he became editor 
of The English Cyclopaedia, and conjointly with the multi- 
farious duties of such an office he was also engaged in writing 
his Popular History of England, published in eight volumes, 
1854-61. In 1864 he withdrew from the business of 
publisher, but he continued his active literary career nearly 
to the close of his long life, publishing The Shadows of the 
Old Booksellers (1865), an autobiography under the title 
Passages of a Working Life During Half a Century (3 vols., 
1864-65), an historical novel Bead'd at Court (1868) and 
subsequently various papers in The British Almanac and 
Companion. He died at Addlestone, Surrey, March 9, 1873. 


KNIGHTHOOD 


K NIGHTHOOD and CHIVALRY are two words which 
are nearly but not quite synonymous ; that is, they 
may often, although they cannot always, be used precisely 
in the same way and exactly in the same sense. What we 
mean by the order of knighthood is to all intents and pur- 
poses what we mean by the order of chivalry. But in some 
of the more special applications of the several terms diversi- 
ties in their respective significations manifest themselves. 
We could not, for example, say of anybody that he had 
received the honour of chivalry, or that he had lived in the 
age of knighthood. Again, we should speak of lands as 
held in chivalry not in knighthood, and of the rank or 
degree of knighthood not of chivalry. But taken together 
the two words knighthood and chivalry designate a single 
subject of inquiry, which presents itself under three dif- 
ferent although connected and in a measure intermingled 
aspects. It may be regarded in the first place as a mode 
or variety of feudal tenure, in the second plaoe as a personal 
attribute Or dignity, and in the third plaoe as a scheme of 
manners or social arrangements. It is under these three 
general aspects that the subject is to be dealt with here. 
For the more important religious as distinguished from the 
military o rd^ of ftni|htbood or chivalry the mder k 


referred to the headings St John (Knights of), Teutonic 
Knights, and Templars. 

Our words knight and knighthood are merely the modern De 
forms of the Anglo-Saxon or Old English cniht and cnihthdd . tic 
Of these the primary signification of the first was a boy or ** 
youth, and of the second that period of life which intervenes 
between ohildhood and manhood. But soiqe time before 
the middle of the 12th century they had aoquired the mean- 
ing they still retain of the French chevalier and chevalerie. 

In a secondary sense cniht meant a servant or attendant 
answering to the German Knecht , and in the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels a disciple is described as a learning cniht. In a 
tertiary sense the word appears to have been occasionally 
employed as equivalent to the Latin miles — usually trans- 
lated by thegn — which in the earlier Middle Agee was used 
as the designation of the domestic as well as of the martial 
officers or retainers of sovereigns and princes or great per- 
sonages. 1 Sharon Turner suggests that cniht from meaning Th< 
an attendant simply may have come to mean mors especially S*a 
a military attendant, and that in this sense it may have 
gradually superseded the word thegn.* But the word thegn 


1 Du Ctage, Ohs * , a*. ‘‘MBs#.* 
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taiK; that is, whan it was used as the description of an 
attendant of the king, appears to hare meant more espe- 
cially a military attendant. At Dr Stubbs says, “ the thegn 
seems to be primarily the warrior gesith ” — the gesithas 
forming the chosen band of companions (comites) of the 
German chiefs (principes ) notioed by Tacitna — •* he is pro- 
bably the gesith who bad a particular military duty in his 
master 1 * service' 1 ; and he adds that from the reign of 
Athelstan 44 the gesith is lost sight of except very occasion- 
ally, the more important class having become thegna, and 
the lesser sort sinking into the rank of mere servants of 
the king.” 1 It is pretty clear, therefore, that the word 
cnilti could never have superseded the word thegn in the 
sense of a military attendant, at all events of the king. 
But besides the king, the ealdormen, bishops, and king's 
thegns themselves had their thegns, and to these it is 
more than probable that the name of cnikt was applied. 
Under the singular system of joint responsibility and 
suretyship which was characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
government, the practice of commendation had attained to 
extraordinary dimensions. He who was unattaohed to 
some superior — the lordless man — was indeed regarded as 
a kind of outlaw ; and, if he refused or neglected to choose 
a lord for himself, his kindred were bound to present him 
to the county court and select a lord for him. Hence a 
relation which was for the most part merely personal, but 
which only required the addition of land holding — an ad- 
dition, it can scarcely be doubted, sometimes made — to 
render it in all respects feudal, was widely and firmly 
established in England long before the Norman Conquest. 
The mutual rights and obligations of lord and man, in a 
far more advanced condition than they appear as between 
hlaford and gesith at an earlier period, were perfectly 
familiar to the Anglo-Saxons, and it was only in part due 
to the influence of the Normans that they were subse- 
quently transformed into the mutual rights and obligations 
of lord and tenant. Around the Anglo-Saxon magnates 
were collected a crowd of retainers and dependants of all 
ranks and conditions; and there is evidence enough to 
show that among them were some called cnihtas who were 
hot always the humblest or least considerable of their 
number. 8 The testimony of Domesday also establishes 
the existence in the reign of Edward the Confessor of 
what Dr Stubbs describes as a “ large class ” of landholders 
who had commended themselves to some lord, and he 
regards it as doubtful whether their tenure had not already 
assumed a really feudal character. But in any event it is 
manifest that their condition was in many respects similar to 
that of a vast number of unquestionably feudal and military 
tenants who made their appearance after the Norman Con- 
quest If consequently the former were called cnihtas 
under the Anglo-Saxon regime, it seems sufficiently pm- 
babk that the appellation should have been continued to 
the latter — practically their successors — under the Anglo- 
Norman regime. And if the designation of knights was 
first applied to the military tenants of tha earls, bishops, 
and barons— -who although they held their lands of mesne 
lords owed their services to the king— the extension of 
that designation to the whole body of military tenants 
need not have been a very violent or prolonged process. 
Assuming, however, that knight was originally used to 
describe the military tenant of a noble person, as cniht 
had sometimes been used to describe the thegn of a noble 
person, It would, to begin with, have defined rather his 
social status than the nature of his services. But those 
whom the English called knights the Normans called 
chevaliers, by which term the nature of their services was 
defined, while th eir social st a tus wob left out of consjdera- 

i&tebbt, Constitutional History L rol h ft IK 
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tion. And at first chevalier In its general end honorary 
signification reams to have been rendered not by imight 
but by rider, as may be inferred from the Baxon Chronicle, 
wherein it is recorded under the year 1(185 that William 
the Conqueror “dubb&de his sunu Henrio to ridere.’ 18 
But, as Mr Freeman says, “ no such title is heard of in the 
earlier days of England The thegn, the ealdorman, the 
king himself, fought on foot ; the horse might bear him to 
the field, but when the fighting itself came he stood on his 
native earth to receive the onslaught of her enemies.” 9 In 
this perhaps we may behold one of the most ancient of 
British insular prejudices, for on the Continent the im- . 
portanoe of cavalry in warfare was already abuud&ntly 
understood It was by means of their horsemen that the 
Austrasian Franks established their superiority over their 
neighbours, and in time created the Western empire anew, 
while from the word caballarius , which occurs in the 
Capitularies in the reign of Charlemagne, came the words 
for knight in all the Romance languages. 6 In Germany 
the chevalier was called Hitter, but neither rider nor 
chevalier prevailed against knight among ourselves. And 
it was long after knighthood had acquired its present mean- 
ing with us that chivalry was incorporated into our lan- 
guage. It may be remarked too in passing that in official 
Latin, not only in England but all over Europe, miles held 
its own against both eques and caballarius . 

Concerning thb origin of knighthood or chivalry as it Origin©! 
existed in the Middle Ages, — implying as it did a formal me$®vsl 
assumption of and initiation into the profession of arms, — 
nothing beyond more or less probable conjecture is possible, ^ 
The mediaeval knights had nothing to do in the way of 
derivation with the “ equites ” of Rome, the knights of King 
Arthur’s Round Table, or the Paladins of Charlemagne. But 
there are grounds for believing that some of the rudiments 
of chivalry are to be detected in early Teutonic customs, 
and that they may have made some advance among the 
Franks of Gaul. We know from Tacitus that the German 
tribes in his day were wont to celebrate the admission of 
their young men into the ranks of tbeir warriors with much 
circumstance and ceremony. The people of the district to 
which the candidate belonged were called together; his 
qualifications for the privileges about to be conferred upon 
him were inquired into; and, if he were deemed fitted 
and worthy to receive them, his chief, his father, or one of 
hie near kinsmen presented him with a shield end a lance. 

Another custom apparently common to the Goths and the 
Franks was the ceremony of adoption by arms. By means 
of a solemn investiture with warlike weapons, the two 
parties to the formality or rite thenceforth acquired the 
artificial characters of father and son, not, as in the Roman 
practice of adoption, for auy purpose of succession or in- 
heritance, but in a purely honorary and complimentary 
manner. Selden and Du Cange concur in tracing the cere- 
mony of “ dubbing to knighthood” directly tu the ceremony 
of the “adoptio per arma.” Among the Lombards the aoea 
of their kings were forbidden to sit at the tables of their 
fathers until they had been invested with arms, and this, 
it is further said, by some foreign prinoe or potentate. 6 
But among the Franks we find, from the authorities cited 
by Dn Cange, Charlemagne girding bis son Louie the Pious, 
and Louis the Pious girding his son Charles the Bald with 
the sword, when they arrived at manhood. 7 These cases 
can hardly be referred, as the Lombard usages may, to 
the “ adoptio per arms.” Yet it is indisputable that in the 
investiture of Louis and Charles with the sword some 
ceremony was observed which was deemed worthy of record, 

9 Ingram’s edition, p. 290. < Comparative Politics , p. 74. 

9 Baiun, QepMmm Beam Preneorum, vol U. pp. 794, 1059* 

9 Kills, History of Ghmlry, voL l p. 99. 
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not for its novelty, bat as a thing of recognized importance* 
It does not follow that a similar ceremony extended to 

E monages less exalted than the sons of kings and emperors, 
at if it did we must naturally suppose that it applied in 
the first instance to the mounted warriors who formed the 
most formidable portion of the warlike array of the Franks, 
It was among the Franks indeed, and possibly through 
their experiences in war with the Saracens, that cavalry 
first acquired the pre-eminent place which it long main- 
tained in every European country. In early society, where 
the army is not a paid force but the armed nation, the 
cavalry must necessarily consist of the noble and wealthy, 
and cavalry and chivalry, as Mr Freeman observes, 1 will 
be the same. Since then we discover in the Capitularies 
of Charlemagne actual mention of “ caballarii ” aB a class 
of warriors, it may reasonably be concluded that formal 
investiture with arms applied to the “ caballarii,^ if it was 
a usage extending beyond the sovereign and his heir ap- 
parent. “ But,” as Hallam says, “ he who fought on 
horseback and had been invested with peculiar arms in a 
solemn manner wanted nothing more to render him a 
knight;” and so he concludes, in view of the verbal 
identity of “chevalier” and “cabal!arius,”that “we may refer 
chivalry in a general sense to the age of Charlemagne.” 2 * 
Yet, if the “ caballarii ” of the Capitularies are really the 
precursors of the later knights, it remains a difficulty that 
the Latin name for a knight is “miles,” although “cabal- 
larius ” became in various forms the vernacular designation. 
KAight- Before it was known that the chronicle ascribed to Ingulf 
hood in 0 f Croyland is really a fiction of the 13th or 14th century, 
England. ^ lighting of Howard or Hereward by Brand, abbot of 
Burgh (now Peterborough), was accepted from Selden to 
Hallam as an historical fact, and knighthood was supposed, 
not only to have been known among the Anglo-Saxons, but 
to have had a distinctively religious character which was 
contemned by the Norman invaders. The geuuine evidence 
at our command altogether fails to support this view. When 
William of Malmesbury describes the knighting of Athel- 
stan by his grandfather Alfred the Great, that is, his 
investiture “ with a purple garment set with gems and a 
Saxon sword with a golden sheath,” there is no hint of any 
religious observance. In spite of the Bilence of our records, 
Dr Stubbs thinks that kings so well acquainted with foreign 
UBages as Ethelred, Canute, and Edward the Confessor could 
hardly have failed to introduce into England the institution 
of chivalry then springing up in every country of Europe ; 
and he is supported in this opinion by the circumstance 
that it is nowhere mentioned as a Norman innovation. Yet 
the fact that Harold received knighthood from William 
of Normandy 8 makes it clear either that Harold was 
not yet a knight, which in the case of so tried a warrior 
would imply that “dubbing to knighthood” was not yet 
known in England even under Edward the Confessor, or, 
as Mr Freeman thinks, that in the middle of the 11th 
century the custom had grown in Normandy into “ some- 
thing of a more special meaning” than it bore in England. 
William of Normandy was knighted by his overlord Henry 
I. of France, and of the Conqueror’s bods he himself, as 
we have already seen, knighted Henry Beauclerc, 4 * while 
William Bufus was knighted by Archbishop Lanfranc. 6 


1 Freeman, Comparative Politics , p. 78, 

1 Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. iii. p. 392. 

• Freeman, Bistory qf the Borman Conquest , vol. v. p. 484. 

4 The Saxon Chronicle so records. But Orderious Vitalis says that 
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THOOD 

It was under William Rufus, according to Mr Freeman, 
that the chivalrous and financial sides of feudalism sprang 
together into sudden prominence in England — the first as 
represented by the Red King, and the second as represented 
by his minister Ranulf Flambard.® 

In one sense tenure in chivalry was practically co- 
extensive with European feudalism, while in another sense 
it was strictly speaking peculiar to England after the 
Norman Conquest, and Ireland after the English Conquest 
We have no earlier information of the details of the feudal 
organization of Normandy than we have of the feudal 
organization of England, and therefore it is impossible to 
say how far the second was copied from the first, or the 
first assimilated to the second. But at all periods there 
was apparently sufficient difference between the Norman 
“ fief de hauberc ” and the English knight’s fee to prevent 
the one from being pronounced in the proper meaning of the 
term the counterpart of the other. Into Ireland, however, 
the English system of tenures was imported without change 
of conditions. 7 But the process of feudalization commenced 
in England under William L was only completed under 
Henry II., and at the time of the subjugation of Ireland 
there web already established a distinction between the 
feudal arrangements which had been made before and 
after the death of Henry L, as the “old” and the “new” 
feoffments. That Henry H.’s method of dealing with 
the conquered lands of Ireland was an exact imitation of 
William L’s method of dealing with the conquered lands 
in England cannot therefore be assumed. But both kings Knight'* 
had at their disposal a large extent of territory which they 
granted to their vassals on terms necessarily very similar. 

In the reign of Henry II. the knights fee was what may 
be called the “ unit ” of the system of tenures which had 
grown up in England since the Norman Conquest In 
the Modus Tenendi Parliamenti , 8 for instance, a treatise 
which pretended to date from the 11th and which really 
dates from the 14th century, it is laid down that an 
earldom consisted of twenty knights’ fees, and that a 
barony consisted of thirteen and a third knights’ fees, a 
statement which seems to have been accepted without 
misgiving until it was refuted by Seldom 9 It is, how- 
ever, beyond question that some, although not all, of the 
feudal services and obligations of the tenants of earl- 
doms and baronies were determined by the number of the 
knights’ fees which they comprised. It was certainly not 
a fixed number, for it varied in every or nearly eveiy 
recorded example. 10 But it was in each instance a specified 
number, by which the earl’s or baron’s military contribution 
to the king’s army was settled and the amerciaments 
payable in the event of its being absent or incomplete were 
computed. 11 Hallam is inclined to attribute the invention of 
what he terras the “ reasonable and convenient ” principle 
of the knight’s fee to the administrative genius of William 
the Conqueror. 1 * But Domesday proves that at the time 
when the survey was made nothing approaching to a 
regular distribution of the country into knights’ fees had 
been attempted. On two occasions indeed the expression 
“ Bervitium unius militis,” which was afterwards the techni- 
cal designation of a knigbt’B fee in legal phraseology, is 


sec. 805. Dr Stubbs notices, in this connexion, that abbots were 
forbidden to make knights in the Council of London in 1102. He 
adds that “Thomas Becket knighted the count of Guisnes, and 
William, bishop of Ely, knighted Ralph Beauchamp as late as 1191 M 
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employed. Bat area the word “miles” bed not as yet 
acquired the special meaning which was subsequently 
assigned to it** Among the “ militea ” of Domesday are 
persons of very various conditions, from ordinary soldiers 
and the inferior tenants of manors to Hamo the sheriff 
and the earl of Eu. 1 But when the returns contained in 
the Black Book of the Exchequer were made in the reign 
of Henry IL, both the principle and system of knights’ 
fees were fully and definitively established. Hence this 
change must have been effected in the interval between the 
compilation of these two records. It cannot be supposed 
that the numerous grants of land made by William L to 
his adherents were exempt from military obligation of one 
kind or another. But no original grant of his or of either of 
his immediate successors to any lay vassal is in existence to 
inform us what the exact nature of those military obligations 
was ; and, arguing from the grants to various ecclesiasti- 
cal vassals, Dr Stubbs regards it as unlikely that such gifts 
were made on any expressed condition or accepted with a 
distinct pledge to provide a certain contingent of knights 
for the king’s service. 2 * Before the Norman Conquest, he 
contends, all landholders having beeu bound to the duty of 
national defence, and a certain quantity of land having 
customarily furnished a fully armed man, the old rate of 
military obligation was in all probability continued in the 
case of the new grantees after the Conquest Nothing in 
Domesday implies that the conditions of military service 
differed under the old and the new monarchy, and hence 
Dr Stubbs concludes that “ the form in which knights’ fees 
appear when called on by Henry II. for scutage wag most 
probably the result of a series of compositions by which 
the great vassals relieved their lands from a general burden 
by carving out particular estates the holders of which 
performed the services due from the whole ; it was a matter 
of convenience and not of tyrannical pressure.” And, 
although Selden, and Madox after him, adhere to the 
common and ancient tradition that William the Conqueror 
made his grants conditional on the service of some 
particular number of knights in every case, they substanti- 
ally agree in regarding the knight’s fee in its special 
meaniug as the consequence of subinfeudation. From the 
reign of Henry IL to the reign of Edward L, indeed, what 
may be called grants in gross from the king and grants in 
detail from the mesne lords were the ordinary methods of 
erecting knights’ fees and providing for the discharge of 
the personal and pecuniary obligations with which they 
were burdened. 

Although the feudal services and incidents of a knight’s 
fee appear to have been ascertained with perfect clearness, 
the exact nature of a knight’s fee itself — what it was or in 
what it consisted — has been the subject of a great deal of 
controversy. As the demands both personal and pecuniary 


1 Ellis, General Introduction to Domesday , vol. i. p. 68 tq., where 
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which were made on the holder of eech knight’s fee were 
uniform, it is reasonable to conclude that all inch fees 
were iu some way equivalent to one another, but whether 
their equivalence was inferred from the quantity of land 
they contained or from the amount of revenue derived from 
them has been much debated, and cannot be said to be 
even now finally settled. Selden, indeed, roundly affirms 
that “ the legal value of knights’ fees w&b never in truth 
estimable either by any certain number of acres or quantity 
of revenue (though some have erroneously determined them 
by both), but only by the services or number of knights 
reserved.” 8 But if this were the case it is difficult to 
understand how parts of a knight’s fee such as a half or a 
third could have been held, as they unquestionably were 
held, under reduced burdens calculated in proportion to the 
full burdens of a whole knight’s fee. According to the 
analogies of the Anglo-Norman policy in other departments 
of its manifestation, it might have been expected with 
some degree of confidence that the knight’s fee would have 
been a combination of the property qualification of the 
thegn and the feudal attributes of the “fief de hauberc,” that 
is, of the latter superinduced upon the former. Before the 
Norman Conquest the property qualification of a thegn was 
five hides of land, for which a fully equipped warrior was 
to be furnished for the national defence in the king’s host 
or u fy id” ; and there is no evidence to rebut the presumption 
that after the Norman Conquest a similar rate of military 
obligation was continued. It is not, however, without 
hesitation that Dr Stubbs arrives at what seems to be 
rather a provisional than a final determination on the sub- 
ject. In one passage he observes that “ the name of thegn 
covers the whole class which after the Conquest appears 
under the name of knights, with the same qualification 
in land and nearly the same obligations.” 4 * In another 
passage, on the contrary, he says that “ it cannot even be 
granted that a definite area of land was necessary to con- 
stitute a knight’s fee ; for although at a later period and in 
local computations we may find four or five hides adopted 
as a basis of calculation, where the particular knight’s 
fee is given exactly, it affords no ground for such a con- 
clusion.” 6 On the whole he thinks it must be held that 
its extent was determined not by acreage but by rent or 
valuation, and that “the common quantity was really 
expressed in the twenty librates, the twenty pounds’ worth 
of annual value, which until the reign of Edward I. was 
the qualification for knighthood.” That this was the 
established appraisement of the knight’s fee very soon 
after the Norman Conquest Dr Stubbs infers from the 
circumstance that Archbishop L&nfranc maintained ten 
knights to answer for the military service due from the 
convent of Christ Church in consideration of land worth 
two hundred pounds a year which on that account was 
assigned to him. 8 But, although, as Coke says, the 
annual value of a knight’s fee was twenty pounds at the 
enactment of both Magna Charta .and the statute “ De 
Militibus,” he cites various writs for distraint of knight- 
hood which, if indeed some of them were not merely writs 
of array, would show that it varied irregularly from ten 
to forty pounds in amount between the reigns of Edward I. 
and Henry VL 7 It was computed at forty pounds in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and again when Charles L resorted to 
“ knight-money ” as a means of raising a revenua The 
aggregate number of knights’ fees throughout England in 
feudal times is very variously stated by tradition. The 
assertion of Ordericus Vitalis in the reign of Stephen 
tliat the Conqueror settled his military fiefs so as to pro- 
vide 60,000 knights for his service was accepted, not only 
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popularly and in an uncritical age, but by writers of 
weight from Seldan to Haliam, Bat 60,000 knights 9 
fees at £20 a year gives about twelve times the whole 
national inoome from land as it appears in Domesday ; or, 
if the knight’s fee is reckoned at five hides, the aggregate 
amounts to thirty millions of acres, leaving something 
more than two millions for royal demesnes, all other 
tenureB, forests, waste, and the rest. 1 The Red Book of the 
Exchequer, which dates from the first third of the 13th 
century, mentions a tradition, which the compiler himself 
rejects as unsupported by evidence, that William I. created 
not 60,000 but 32,000 knights’ fees. 8 According to the 
Black Book of the Exchequer the number of knights 
furnished at the date of its compilation by the tenants 
in chief of twenty counties taken at random was 3991, 
and of the ten counties south of the Thames and Avon 
2047. 8 As it is probable that these ten counties contained 
about a fourth of the population, and as the proportion of 
knights’ fees is not very materially departed from in the 
twenty unselected counties, we should not be far wrong in 
assuming perhaps that the entire number of knights’ fees 
.in the kingdom was between eight and nine thousand. 4 
Knight- All tenure in chivalry was foundod on homage and fealty, 
•emos. to which were added the various services and liabilities 
under which the different fiefs or tenements were held. 
Homage consisted in the mutual acknowledgment by the 
lord and tenant that the latter was the vassal or man of 
the former, accompanied as evidence thereof by certain 
aolemn acts of obeisance on the one hand and of accept- 
ance and patronage on the other. Hence homage could be 
done only by the tenant in person to the lord in person. 
Connected with and following on homage was fealty, which 
was an undertaking or oath on the part of the tenant that 
he would be true and faithful to his lord in consideration 
of the lands which he held of him, and that he would duly 
and fully observe the several conditions of his tenure, 
which declaration might be received on behalf of the lord 
by anybody whom he might appoint for the purpose. 
Every tenant in chivalry owed service to his lord in peace 
as well as in war, and was bound to attend him in his court 
not less than in the field. The civil obligations of tenants 
by knight-service were to assist their lords in the adminis- 
tration of justice and to support them on occasions of 
ceremony and display. The chief vassals of the king, the 
earls and barons, were the homagers and peers of the great 
court-baron of the kingdom, and in turn their under-tenants 
were the homagers and peers of their palatine and baronial 
courts. The military obligations of tenants by knight- 
service were discharged either in the king’s armies or in 
the castles of the king and his principal feudatories. In 
the first case the holder of a knight’s fee was bound to 
serve in the royal host fully equipped and on horseback at 
his own expense for forty days in every year when called 
upon, — a tenant in chief serving under the direct command 
of the sovereign or his officers, and an under tenant in the 
martial retinue of his immediate lord. But in the second 
case the duties of the tenant were not defined by any 
general rule or custom, and the terms of his service of 
41 castle guard ” depended on the special stipulations of liis 
grant or feoffment. 6 Besides all this, however, tenants 
by knight-service were subjected to various other burdens 
which in course of time became the most important 
incidents of their tenure. On the death of a tenant, his 


1 Eearson, Early and Middle Agte, vol. ii. p. 496. 

* Medox, Baronin AngHoa, p. 30. 

8 Pfooson, a&, vol. ii. 209 sg. 

4 Pmidn, lib. eit,, vol. i. p. 376. Stubbs, Conet, Hist,, vol. i, 

p. 964. 

4 sect 29; 6t*bU SoUB Cfcorisrs, p. 800 ; Wden, 

Mm&0mor, p. 611. 


heir, if he was of full age, was compelled on taking up hie 
inheritance to pay a fine to hie loid This was called * 
relief if he was an under tenant, or 41 primer seisin w if he 
was a tenant in chief, and amounted in the first instance 
to one quarter’s profits, and in the second to one whole 
year’s profits, of his estate. 8 The tenant was also liable to 
render what were called aids to his lord for three purposes, 
namely, to ransom him from captivity, to make his eldest 
son a knight, and to provide a portion for his eldest 
daughter on her marriage. Of these three aids ransom 
was only a very rare and exceptional demand, while those 
“pur faire fitz chivaler” and " pur file marier”were of 
course of frequent and ordinary occurrence. Wardship and 
marriage, however, were the main incidents of tenure by 
knight-service after the military obligations whioh formed 
its essential characteristic, and they were alw&yB the most 
unpopular and oppressive of them. When on the death 
of the tenant the heir was under the age of twenty-one 
or the heiress under the age of fourteen, the lord became 
the “ guardian in chivalry ” of his or her person and lands 
until he reached the age of twenty-one or she reached the 
age of sixteen, when on the payment of half a year’s income 
of their estate in lieu of all reliefs and “ primer seisins ” 
the wards were entitled to sue out their livery or “ ouster* 
lemain.” In the meantime the lord had all the profits of 
the lands, and was not bound to render any acoount of 
them, w'hile he was at liberty to assign or sell his guardian- 
ship with its attendant rights and immunities unimpaired. 
Moreover, he was entitled to dispose of his male, as well 
as his female, wards in marriage to any person of equal or 
similar mnk to their own, and if they rejected the match 
recommended by him, or married without hk consent, they 
incurred the forfeiture to him of a sum of money equivalent 
to what was termed the value of their marriage, that is, 
the price which was to have been given or might have been 
reasonably expected to be given for it. Nor could the 
tenant by knight-service part with his landB without the 
payment of a fine on alienation to his lord, to whom they 
altogether passed on his neglect to fulfil his feudal obli- 
gations or on the extinction of his heirs. Again, whether 
he was an under tenant or a tenant in chief, his lands 
escheated to the king if he was convicted of treason, while 
if he was convicted of any other felony they escheated to 
his immediate lord, the king — if he were not the imme- 
diate lord— entering into possession of them for a year and 
a day. It had also become customary from a comparatively 
early period to compel the tenants of knights’ fees to take 
upon themselves the honorary distinction of knighthood, 
and it is remarkable that this appears to have been most 
systematically insisted on after the actual render of military 
service had been universally commuted to a money equi- 
valent, and when even that money equivalent itself under 
its original name of escuage or scutage was passing or had 
passed away. 7 Neglect or refusal to be knighted by any 

• Magma Carta, sect. 2. 

7 “ In the nineteenth of Henry III., all the sheriffs of England were 
commanded by close writs under the great seal to make proclamation 
that til they who held of the king in chief one knight's fee or more 
and were not as yet knighted should get themselves knighted before the 
ensuing Christmas, as they loved the tenements end fees they held of the 
king. Two years before the king had seised the lands and chattels of 
Roger de Sumery, including the honour of Dudley, because he did not 
come to the king to be girded with the belt of knighthood " (Madox, 
Baronia Anglica, p. 130). “There can be no doubts Dr Stubbs 
says, w that this practice was one of the influences which blended the 
minor tenants-in-chief with the general body of the free holders : 
possibly it led also to the development of the military spirit which m * 
the foUowing century [he is speaking of the reign of Edward L] sus- 
tained the extravagant designs of Edward III., end was glorified 
under the name of Rivalry (Const. BisL } voL ii. p. 232). The 
ftetate “ De Militibua ” was passed in the reign of Edward IL, juet 
at the period when scutage wee being aband o ne d ae a motel mode of 
taxation (Stubbs, Ctowf v«L it p. fflt). 
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unosrtain and unlimited, it gradually became an eetab* 
liahed rule, to which the exceptions were everywhere 
trifling and rare, that it should be restricted in various 
countries to from forty to sixty days in each year.* 
Henoe warlike operations on anything like an extended 
scale would hare been impossible if the terms of the 
feudal engagement had been strictly observed. In these 
circumstanoes it became customary to retain the feudal 
tenants under arms as stipendiaries after their ordinary 
and legitimate obligations had been fulfilled. But this 
arrangement was exceedingly inconvenient in praotios to 
sovereigns and their feudatories alike. It implied to the 
former the expenditure of large sums of monsy, then very 
difficult to raise, on what was frequently an inferior com- 
modity, and to the latter the neglect of their estates and 
of all their peaceful duties and diversions. It became 
therefore the manifest interest of both parties that personal 
services should be commuted into pecuniary payments. In 
the early times of feudalism the refusal or omission to 
discharge the military obligations attached to a fief eh tailed 
immediate forfeiture. But the usage of fining the delin- 
quents in such cases, at first arbitrarily and afterwards in 
a fixed amount, grew up all over Europe, while in England 
from the reign of Henry II. to the reign of Edward IL 
escuage or scutage was regularly levied, originally as an 
amerciament and subsequently as an ordinary war-tax on 
tenants by knight-service. 8 In this way funds for war 
were placed at the free disposal of sovereigns, and, although 
the feudatories and their retainers still formed the most 
considerable portion of their armies, the conditions under 
which they served were altogether changed. Their military 
service was now the result of special agreement, by whioh 
they undertook in consideration of certain payments to 
themselves and their followers, with whom they had entered 
into similar arrangements, to attend in a particular war or 
campaign with a retinue of stipulated composition and 
strength. In the reign of Edward I., whose warlike 
enterprises after he was king were confined within the 
four seas, this alteration does not seem to have proceeded 
very far, and Scotland and Wales were subjugated by 
what was in the main if not exclusively a feudal militia 
raised as of old by writ to the earls and barons and the 
sheriffs. 4 But the armies of Edward III., Henry V., and 
Henry VI. during the oentury of intermittent warfare 
between England and France were recruited and sustained 
entirely on the principle of contract. On the Oontinent 
the systematic employment of mercenaries was both an 
early and a common practice. But the transition from the 
feudal regime to the regime of standing armies was every- 
where sudden and abrupt as compared with the same 
process among ourselves. 

Besides consideration for the mutual convenience of The 
sovereigns and their feudatories, there were other causes 
which materially contributed towards bringing about the 
changes in the military system of Europe whioh were 
finally accomplished in the 13th and 14th centuries. 
During the crusades vast armies were set on foot in which 
feudal rights and obligations had no place, and it was 
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tenawt in chivalry who was thereunto commanded by the 
kittle writ subjected the offender, if he was capable of 
bearing arms, and between the ages of twenty-one and 
sixty, to a fine. And thus in the progress of events 
knight-service tended to become more and more divorced 
from its primary uses and intentions, and to survive merely 
as a series of oppressive exactions and idle ceremonies. 
Daring the oenturies which followed the enactment of the 
statute of u Quia'Emptores,” the king gradually added the 
eharaoter of immediate loni over nearly all the lands held 
in chivalry within the realm to the character of lord para- 
mount which had been his from the beginning. When 
feudalism was as firmly established and as fully developed 
as it ever was in England, a single officer in each county, 
oalled the king’s egohaator, who was appointed annually by 
the lord treasurer, was considered sufficient to watch over 
the royal “ droits of seignory ” and to prevent the evasion 
of them. But when nothing save tha name and the hard- 
ships of feudalism remained, the Court of Wards and Liveries 
was erected, and the scandals and abuses to which its juris- 
diction gave rise under the Tudors and the first two Stuarts 
speedily assumed the proportions of an almost intolerable 
grievance. Towards the end of the reign of James I. the 
general discontent resulted in an attempt to abolish tenures 
in chivalry altogether, compensation being proposed to 
the king and the mesne lords in the form of a fixed 
rent in the place of their feudal dues, “ whioh motion, 
though it proceeded not to effect,” says Coke, “yet we 
thought it well to remember, hoping that so good a motion 
. . . will some time or other . . . take effect and be 
established/ 1 This hope was in part realized by tha 
Long Parliament, which by resolution of both Houses in 
1645 put an end to the Court of Wards and Liveries, and 
converted all tenures in chivalry into free and common 
soccage. But it was not until eleven years later that, by 
an Act of the Commonwealth in 1656, legislative sanction 
was conferred on these ordinances. Their substance, how- 
ever, had been embodied in one of the articles of the treaty 
of Newport between Charles I. and the Parliamentarians, 
and the king was then to have been indemnified by means 
of a revenue charged on the lands relieved, amounting to 
a hundred thousand pounds a year. At the Restoration a 
tax on lands held in chivalry was proposed in place of 
knight-service, but an alternative scheme for an excise on 
beer and some other liquors received the preference. It 
was not, however, until the abolition of purveyance as 
well as knight-service had been included in the measure, 
since known as the 12th Charles IL cap. 24, by way of 
concession to the claims of the yeomanry and peasantry, 
that it was permitted to pass, and then only amid vigorous 
protests from many quarters. 

Regarded as a method of military organization, the feudal 
system of tenures was always far better adapted to the 
purposes of defensive than of offensive warfare. Against 
invasion it furnished a permanent provision both in men- 
at-arms and strongholds ; nor was it unsuited for the cam- 
paigns of neighboaring counts and barons whioh lasted for 
only a few weeks, and extended over only a few leagues. 
But when kings and kingdoms were in conflict, and distant 
and prolonged expeditions became neoessary, it was speedily 
discovered that the unassisted resources of feudalism were 
altogether inadequate. The barons and knights who 
fought on horseback were in their own oountry attended 
by the yeomen and townsmen who fought on foot. But 
in foreign wars the feudal cavalry alone were available, 
and the infantry were nearly all and always mercenary 
troops. Again, although the period for which the holders 
of fiefs were bound to military service had originally been 

i 4, y»L y. *0*. 


1 Du Cange, Gloss., s.v. “Hostis”; Brusael, Usage QMroX dss 
Fiefs , p. 1 62 sq. 

1 Henry II. adopted the knight's fee instead of the hide as the basis 
of rating (in levying taxes) for the knights and barons, and under him 
escuage or scutage became “ an honourable commutation for personal 
service.” Littleton define# knight-service as tenure by u homage, 
fealty, and escuage and, although scutage may have been the name 
for the personal service represented by the tax, it had of course l ong 
been replaced by the tax iteelf when he wrote in the reign of Henry Vt 
See Coke- Littleton, bk. iL chap. 4, soot 109; Madox, Bcmmto 
Anglica, pp. 216-226 i Pearson, Marly and Middle Ays, voL h 
p. 621 ; Stubbs, C onst i tuti onal History, voL L pp. 681-690. 

4 Stubbs, OmsLHisAj tftliL p. 378; also eoaopare Oreee, Jtilffrry 
A uUptiti s s, vbL i pu 66 eg. 
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•eon that the volunteer* who flocked to the standards of 
the various commanders were not less but even more effi- 
cient in the field than the vassals they had hitherto been 
accustomed to lead It was thus established that pay, the 
love of enterprise, and the prospect of plunder, — if we 
leave zeal for the sacred cause which they had espoused 
for the moment out of sight, — were quite as useful for 
the purpose of enlisting troops and keeping them together 
as the tenure of land ana the solemnities of homage 
and fealty. Moreover, the crusaders who survived the 
difficulties and dangers of an expedition to Palestine 
were seasoned and experienced although frequently im- 
poverished and landless soldiers, ready to hire themselves 
to the highest bidder, and well worth the wages they 
received. Again, it was owing to the crusades that the 
church took the profession of arms under her peculiar 
protection, and thenceforward the ceremonies of initiation 
into it assumed a religious as well as a martial character. 
Nor was this by any means a merely gratuitous patronage 
of bloodshed on her part, In the ages of faith and chivalry, 
magic and sorcery were the terrors alike of the pious and 
the brave, and the blessings of the priest on the warrior, 
his weapons, and his armour were always regarded as the 
surest safeguards against the influence of hostile spells 
and enchantments. To distinguished soldiers of the cross 
the honours and benefits of knighthood could hardly be 
refused on the ground that they did not possess a sufficient 
property qualification, — of which perhaps they bad in fact 
denuded themselves in order to their own and their retinue’s 
Knight- equipment for the Holy War. And thus the conception 
hood in- 0 f knighthood as of something wholly distinct from and 
entfof ^dependent of feudalism both as a Bocial condition and a 
feudal- personal dignity arose and rapidly gained ground. It was 
Urn. then that the analogy was first detected which was after- 
wards more fully developed between the order of knight- 
hood and the order of priesthood, and that an actual 
union of monachism and chivalry was effected by the 
establishment of the religious orders of which the Knights 
Templars and the KuightB Hospitallers were the most 
eminent examples. As comprehensive in their polity 
as the Benedictines or Franciscans, they gathered their 
members from, and soon scattered their possessions over, 
every country in Europe. And in their indifference 
to the distinctions of race and nationality they merely 
accommodated themselves to the spirit which had become 
characteristic of chivalry itself, already recognized, like 
the church, as a universal institution which comprised 
and knit together the whole warrior caste of Christendom 
into one great fraternity irrespective alike of feudal sub- 
ordination and territorial boundaries. Somewhat later the 
adoption of hereditary surnames and arjnorial bearings 
marked the existence of a large and noble class who either 
from the subdivision of fiefs or from the effects of the 
custom of primogeniture were very insufficiently provided 
for. To them only two callings were generally open, that 
of the churchman and that of the Boldier, and the latter as 
a rule offered greater attractions than the former in an era 
of much licence and little learning. Hence the favourite 
expedient for men of birth, although not of fortune, was to 
attach themselves to some prince or magnate in whose 
military service they were sure of an adequate maintenance, 
and might hope for even a rich reward in the shape of 
booty or of ransom , 1 It is probably to this period and 
these circumstances that we must look for at all events the 
rudimentary beginnings of the military as well as the 
religious orders of chivalry. Of the existence of any 
regularly constituted companionships of the first kind there 
is no trustworthy evidence until between two and three 

1 Salnte Paia ye* Jitmoires sur I'Ancumne Chevaierie, vol i. 
pp 80S, 804, ad. 1781. 


centuries after fraternities of the second kind had been 
organized Soon after the greater crusading societies had 
been formed similar orders, such as those of St James of 
Compostella, Calatrava, and Alcantara, were established to 
fight the Moors in Spain instead of the Saracens in the 
Holy Land But the members of these orders were not 
less monks than knights, their statutes embodied the rules 
of the cloister, and they Were bound by the ecclesiastical 
vows of celibacy, poverty, and obedience. From a very 
early stage in the development of chivalry, however, we 
meet with the singular institution of brotherhood in arms ; 
and from it the ultimate origin if not of the religious frater- 
nities at any rate of the military companionships is 
usually derived 2 By this institution a relation wbb created 
between two or more knightB by voluntary agreement which 
was regarded as of far more intimacy and stringency than 
any which the mere accident of consanguinity implied 
Brothers in arms were BuppoBed to be partners in all things 
save the affections of their “ lady-loves . ” They shared 
in every danger and every success, and each was ex- 
pected to vindicate the honour of another as promptly and 
zealously as his own. Their engagements usually lasted 
through life, but sometimes only for a specified period or 
during the continuance of specified circumstances, and 
they were always ratified by oath, occasionally reduced to 
writing in the shape of a solemn bond and often sanctified 
by their reception of the eucharist together. Romance 
and tradition speak of strange riteB — the mingling and even 
the drinking of blood — as having in remote and rude ages 
marked the inception of these martial and fraternal 
associations . 3 But in later and less barbarous times they 
were generally evidenced and celebrated by a formal and 
reciprocal exchange of weapons and armour. In warfare 
it was customary for knights who were thuB allied to 
appear similarly accoutred and bearing the same badges or 
cognizances, to the end that their enemies might not know 
with which of them they were in conflict, and that their 
friends might be unable to Record more applause to one 
than to another for his prowess in the field. It seems likely 
enough therefore that, at or soon after the period when 
the crusades had initiated the transformation of feudalism 
into chivalry as a military system, bodies banded together 
by engagements of fidelity, although free from monastic 
obligations, wearing a uniform or livery, and naming them- 
selves after some special symbol or some patron saint of 
their adoption, were neither unknown nor even uncommon. 
And such bodies raised by or placed under the command 
of a sovereign or grand master, regulated by statutes, and 
enriched by ecclesiastical endowments would have been 
precisely what in after times Buch orders as the Garter in 
England, the Golden Fleece in Burgundy, the Annunciation 
in Savoy, and the St Michael and Holy Ghost in France 
actually were . 4 The knight too who had “ won his spurs ” 
was very differently esteemed from the knight who succeeded 
- to them as an incident of his feudal tenure. Iu rank and 
the external ensigns of rank under the sumptuary regula- 
tions of the age they were equal. But it was the first and 
not the second who was welcomed in court and camp, who 
was invited to the “ round tables ” which the Arthurian 
romances brought into fashion among the potentate^ of 
mediaeval Europe, and more particularly Edward III. and 
Philip VI. And thus it became the ^bition of every 
aspirant to knighthood to gain it by his exploits rather than 
to claim it merely as his right by virtue of his position and 
estate. But there was one qualification for knighthood 

* Du Cange, Dissertation sur Joinville , xri. ; Sainte Palaye, Mfmoires, 
vol. 1. p. 272 ; Beltz, Memorials cf the Order qfthe Garter, p. xxvil 

1 Du Cange, Dissertation, xxi., and Lancelot du Lao, among othet 
romances. 

4 An* tii, Register of the Order qfthe Garter, vol i. p. 08. 
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which was theoretically exacted even in Ifog l aTH, and 
which was rigorously exacted abroad Nobody could be 
legitimately created a knight who was not a gentleman of 
“ name and arms,” that is, who was not descended on both 
sides at the least from grandparents who were entitled to 
armorial bearings. And this condition is embodied in the 
statutes of every order of knighthood, religious or military, 
which can trace its origin to a period when chivalry was a 
social institution. 1 

During the 14th and 15th centuries, as well as some- 
what earlier and later, the general arrangements of a Euro- 
pean army were always and everywhere pretty much 
the same. 2 Under the sovereign the constable and the 
marshal or marshals held the chief commands, their 
authority being partly joint and partly several. Attendant 
on them were the heralds, who were the officers of their 
military court, wherein offences committed in the camp and 
field were tried and adjudged, and among whose duties it 
was to carry orders and messages, to deliver challenges and 
call truces, and to identify and number the wounded and 
the slain. The main divisions of the army were distributed 
under the royal and other principal standards, smaller 
divisions under the banners of some of the greater nobility 
or of knights banneret, and smaller divisions still under 
the pennons of knights or, as in distinction from knightB 
banneret they came to be called, knights bachelors. All 
knights whether bachelors or bannerets were escorted by 
their squires. But the banner of the banneret always 
implied a more or less extensive command, while every 
knight was entitled to bear a pennon and every squire 
a pencel. All three fiags were of such a size as to be 
conveniently attached to and carried on a lance, and were 
emblazoned with the arms or some portion of the bearings 
of their owners. But while the banner was square the 
pennon, which resembled it in other respects, was either 
pointed or forked at its extremity, and the pencel, which 
was considerably less than the others, always terminated 
in a single tail or streamer. 3 As we have already indicated, 
it became the custom from the time of the crusades to 
seek out and as far as possible to establish analogies be- 
tween the institutions of chivalry and the church. In the 
military grades of the squire, the knight, and the banneret, 
therefore, were of course seen the representatives of the 


1 Being made to “ ride the barriers " was the penalty for anybody 

who attempted to take part in a tournament without the qualification 

of name and arms. Hence the importance of the descents in 
geometrical progression commonly referred to as “sixteen quarters," be- 
ginning with “three descents” in England, “ four lines " in France, 

“four quarters" in the empire, and “four branches" in Scotland. 
The books where this subject may be pursued are far too numerous to 
mention. Guillim {Display of Heraldry, p. 66) and Niabet ( System 
qf Heraldry , vol. ii. p. 147) apeak of it as concerning England 
and S<&tlan<L See also Ashmole's Order of the Oarter } p. 284. But 
in England knighthood has always been conferred to a great extent 
independently of these considerations. At almost every period there 
have been men of obscure and illegitimate birth who have been 
knighted. Ashmole cites Sandars’s Flandria Ulus tr ala to the 
effect that “ the degree of knighthood is of so great splendour and 
fame that it bestows gentility not only upon a man meanly bom but 
also upon his descendants, and very much increaseth the honour of 
those who are well descended." And he adds that “ it is a maxim laid 
down by a learned civilian (Tiraquel, De Nnbilitate) that knight- 
hood ennobles, insomuch that whosoever is a knight it necessarily follows 
that he is also a gentleman ( Militia nobilitat at quisquis est Miles is 
quoque continue sit nobUis\ for, when a king gives the dignity to an 
ignoble person whose merit he would thereby recompense, lie is under- 
stood to have conferred whatsoever is requisite for the completing of 
that which he bestows. " By the common law, if a villain were made a 
knig ht he was thereby enfranchised and accounted a gentleman, and if 
a person under age and in wardship were knighted both Ms minority 
and wardship terminated. — Order of the Garter t p. 43 ; Nicolas, 

British Orders qf Knighthood , voL i. p. v. 

* Grose, MUHrny Antiq., vol. i. p. 207 sqr, Stubbs, Const. Hist, 
vol iL p. 270 ea, and voL liL p. 276 

• Qfoss’s JfOtory Afi taMm, vol ii. p. 264. 


clerical grades of the deacon, the prieBt, and the bishop. 4 * 
But despite that the ceremonies of ordination were unques- 
tionably imitated in the ceremonies of knighting, there is 
no reason for supposing that the resemblance, such as It 
was, which obtained between the chivalrous and the eccle- 
siastical series of degrees was otherwise than accidental 
Moreover, it failed in at least two material respects, 
namely, that squirehood although the usual was not the 
necessary preliminary to knighthood, and that in all the 
attributes of knighthood as knighthood a knight baohelor 
was as fully and completely a knight as a knight banneret. 
If indeed we look at the scale of chivalric subordination 
from auother point of view, it seems to be more properly 
divisible into four than iuto three stages, of which two 
may be called provisional and two final. The bachelor and 
the banneret were both equally knights, only the one was 
of greater distinction and authority than the other. In 
like manner the squire and the page were both in training 
for knighthood, but the first had advanced further in the 
process than the second. It is true that the squire was a 
combatant while the page was not, and that many squires, 
voluntarily served as squires all their lives owing to the 
insufficiency of their fortunes to support the costs and 
charges of knighthood. But in the ordinary course of a 
chivalrous education the successive conditions of page and 
squire were passed through in boyhood and youth, and the 
condition of knighthood was reached in early manhood.' 
Every feudal court and castle was in fact a school of 
chivalry in which the sons of the sovereign and his vassals, 
or of the feudatory and his vassals, together commonly with 
those of some of their allies or friends, were reared in its 
principles and habituated to its customs and observances. 
And, although princes and great personages were rarely 
actually pages or squires, the moral and physical discipline 
through which they passed was not in any impqrtant 
particular different from that to which les*. exalted candi- 
dates for knighthood were subjected. 6 The page, or, as he 
was more anciently and more correctly called, the “valet” 
or “ damoiseau,” commenced his service and instruction 
when he was between seven and eight yearB old, and the 
initial phase continued for seven or eight years longer. 
He acted as the constant personal attendant of both his 
master and mistress. He waited on them in their hall 
and. accompanied them in the chase, served the lady in 
her bower and followed the lord to the camp. 4 From 
the chaplain and his mistress and her damsels he learnt 
the rudiments of religion, of rectitude, and of love ; 7 from 
his master and his squires the elements of military exercise, 
to cast a spear or dart, to sustain a shield, and to march 
with the measured tread of a soldier ; and from his master 
and his huntsmen and falconers the “ mysteries of the 

4 Tho same analogy may be drawn between bachelors, masters, and 
doctors; barristers, serjeants, and judges; or pursuivants, heralds, and 
kings of arnjs. 

6 Sainte Palaye, Mtmovns, vol. i. p. 86 ; Froissart, bk. iii, chap. 9. 

# Sainte Palaye, Mtmoires, part i. ; and Mills, History of Qfmalry f 

vol. i. chap. 2. 

7 “ Le petit Jehan de Saintr4" is the great example on this point, 
especially the homily addressed to him by La Dame des Belles- 
Cousines. Therein she instructs him how he ought to love par 
amours. But Sir Walter Scott says that “ so pure was the nature of 
the flame which she recommended that she maintained it to be incon- 
sistent even with the seventh sin of chambering and wantonness to 
which it might seem too nearly allied. The least dishonest thought or 
action was, according to her doctrine, sufficient to forfeit the chivalrous 
lover the favour of his lady. It seems, however, that the greater part 
of her charges concerning incontinence is levelled against such as 
haunted the receptacles of open vice, and that she reserved an exception 
(of which M the course of the history she made liberal use) in favour 
of the intercourse which in all love, honour, and secrefty might take 
place when the favoured and faithful knight had obtained by long ser- 
vice the boon of amorous mam from the lady whom he loved par 
amours" (article CaxvALST in 7th and 8th editions of the Mnepcto- 
pmdia Britmwio*). 
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woods and ri vers,* or in other words the rules and prac- 
tices of hunting and hawking, When he was between 
fifteen and sixteen he became a squire* But no sudden 
or groat alteration was made in his mode of life. He con- 
tinued to wait at dinner with the pages, although in a 
manner more dignified according to the notions of the age* 
He not only served but carved and helped the dishes, 
proffered the first or principal cup of wine to his master 
and his guests, and carried to them the basin, ewer, or 
napkin when they washed their hands before and after 
meat He assisted iu clearing the hall for dancing or 
minstrelsy, and laid the tables for chess or draughts, and 
he also shared in the pastimes for which he had made 
preparation. He brought his master the “viu de coucher” 
at night, and made his early refection ready for him in the 
morning. But his military exercises and athletic sports 
occupied an always increasing portion of the day. He 
accustomed himself to ride the “ great horse,” to tilt at 
the quintain, to wield the sword and battle-axe, to swim 
and climb, to run and leap, and to bear the weight and 
overcome the embarrassments of armour. He inured him- 
self to the vicissitudes of heat and cold, and voluntarily 
suffered the pains or inconveniences of hunger and thirst, 
fatigue, and sleeplessness. It was then too that he chose 
his “ lady-love,” whom he was expected to regard with an 
adoration at once earnest, respectful, and the more meri- 
torious if concealed. And when it was considered that he 
had made sufficient advancement in his military accom- 
plishments, he took his sword to the priest, who laid it on 
the altar, blessed it, and returned it to him. 1 Afterwards 
he either remained with his early master, relegating most 
of bis domestic duties to his younger companions, or he 
entered the service of some valiant and adventurous lord or 
knight of his own selection. He now becamo a “ squire 
of the body,” and truly an “armiger” or “scutifer,” for he 
bore the shield and armour of his leader to the field, and, 
what was a task of no small difficulty and hazard, cased 
and secured him iu his panoply of war before assisting 
him to mount his courser or charger. It was his function 
also to display ami guard in battle the banner of the baron 
or banneret or the pennon of the knight he served, to raise 
him from the ground if he were unhorsed, to supply him 
with another or hie own horse if his was disabled or killed, 
to receive and keep any prisoners he might take, to fight 
by his side if he was unequally matched, to rescue him if 
captured, to bear him to a place of safety if wounded, and 
to bury him houourably when dead. Aud after he bad 
worthily and bravely borne himself for six or seveu years 
os a squire, the time came when it was fitting that he 
should be made a knight. 

Modaa of Two modes of conferring knighthood appear to have 
oonfar- prevailed from a very early period in all countries where 
chivalry was known. In both of them the essential 
jkxhL portion seems to have been the accolade. But while in 
the one the accolade constituted the whole or nearly the 
whole of the ceremony, in the other it was surrounded 
with many additional observances. As soon as we have 
Mjr historical evidenco of their separate and distinct 
existence, we discover them os severally appropriated, 
the feet to time of war and the second to time of peace , 2 * 
* 

1 Ssintl Palsy*, MSmire»> vol. L p. 11 sq , “CW peut-fetre k 

setts pWmonie *t non k cellefl de la chevalsrie qu’on doit rapporter 

0 * qoi m Ht dans ©o* hiatoriens de 1 a premiere et de la seconds race 

an eqjet d<* premUre* armea que lea Rote et lea Princes remettoient 

awe ftolemnfte au jetmes Princes leurs enfana. ” 

1 ‘There Or* several obscure points as to the relation of the longer and 
shorter ceremonial, a? well ae the origin and original relation of their 
several porta. There is ©othi&g to show whence came “ dubbing ” or 
fixe “ acooUfo” It eoeme pertain that the word “dub’ means to 
strike, and the usage Is aejtta* the Imighttog ofHenry by William 
tha Conqueror (two, pp* 111# ttty 8o> too, in tbs empire a dabbed 


I© on# of the oldest records of chivalry quoted bjr Sild**, 
under the heading of “ Comment on doit faire et cveer tmg 
Chivalier,” it is stated that, M quant ung Escuier que a 
lodgement voyage et este en plusiers faicfcs d’armes et que 
a de quoy entretenlr son estate et qu’il eet de grant motion 
et rich et qu’il ae trouve en un battaile on recounter il doit 
adviser le chiefe de l'armd ou vaillant chivalier. Alore 
doit venir devaut luy et demander 'chivalier au nom 
de Dieu et de Sainct George donuez moy le ordre’ et 
le dit chivalier ou chiefe de guerre doit tirer l’espee nue 
vers le diet demaundpur et doit dire en frappaut trois foie 
sur iceuly : ‘ Je te fais chivalier au nom de Dieu et de mon 
seigneur Sainct George, pour la foy et justice loyalment 
garder et Veglise, femes, vesvea, et orphelinS defender.” * 
But the words of creation were various as well as the words 
of the exhortation. Sometimes the first were “avaticez 
chevalier au nom de Dieu,” or “au nom de Dieu, Saint 
Michel, et Saint George jo te fais chevalier”; and the 
second “ soyez preux, bardi, et loyal,” “ be a good knight 
in the name of God”; or 44 soyez bon chevalier,” or “be a 
good knight,” merely. In this form a number of knights 
were made before and after almost every battle between 
the 11th and the 16tb centuries, and its advantages on the 
score of both convenience and economy gradually led to 
its general adoption both in time of peace and time of war. 
On extraordinary occasions indeed the more elaborate ritual 
continued to be observed. But recourse was had to it so 
rarely that among us about the beginning of the lbth 
century it came to be exclusively appropriated to a special 
kind of knighthood. Wheu Segar, garter king of arms, 
wrote in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, this had been 
accomplished with such completeness that be does not 
even mention that there were two ways of creating knights 
bachelors. “ Ho that is to be made a knight,” he says, 
“ is striken by the prince with a sword drawn upon his 
back or shoulder, the prince saying, 4 * Soys Chevalier/ and 
in times past was added ‘ Saint George.’ And when the 
knight rises the prince sayeth ‘Aveucez.’ This is the 
manner of dubbing knights at this preseut, and that term 
‘dubbing* was the old term in this point, not ‘creating.’ 
This sort of knightB are by the heralds called knights 
bachelors.” 4 In our days when a knight is perionally 
made he kneels before the sovereign, who lays a sword 
drawn, ordinarily the sword of state, on either of his 
shouldors, and says, “ Rise,” calling him by his Christian 
name with the addition of 44 Sir ” before it. 6 

Very different were the solemnities which attended the 
creation of a knight when the complete procedure was 
observed. “The ceremonies and circumstances at the 
giving this dignity,” says Selden, “in the elder time 
were of two kinds especially, which we may oall courtly 
and sacred. The courtly were the feasts held %t the 
creation, giving of robes, arms, spurs, and the like, 
whence in the stories of other nations so in those of ours 
‘ arraiB militaribus donare ’ or c cingulo militari,’ and such 
more phrases are the same with ‘ militem faeere ’ or to 
make a knight The sacred were the holy devotions and 

knight if “ ritter geschlagen.” The “ aooabde " may etymologically 
refer to the embrace, accompanied by a blow with dm hand, chacwc* 
teriatic of the longer form of knighting. The derinti&n of “ adoeber,* 
corresponding to “dub,” from “ adopter*,” Which is given by Da 
Cange, and would connect the ceremony with “edoptta per araa,” ii 
oertainly inaoourata 'The inveetiture with mu, which formed a port 
of the longer form of knighting, and whiofa we hive seen ta reet *a 
very ancient usage, may originally have hid a dietteot meaning. We 
have observed that Laafrenc inverted Homy I. with anas, while 
William “dubbed him to rider.” If there wee a difference lathe 
Pw wi n g of the two oeromoniee, the difficulty as to the knighting of 
Sari Harold ( supra, p. llg) is at least portly reamvecL 

• Titim if Smor, p, 866. 

4 Segar, Sonar OwU and JftKtwy, p. J4* 

1 Nlooi—i MrOM frrtmg qf Jft Wift— fa % Vth 
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wtaft else wm used in the ohurch at or before the re- 
ceiving of the dignity, whence also 4 consecrare militem 9 
was to make a Knight. Those of the first kind are 
various in the memories that preserve them, and yet 
they were rarely or never without the girding with a 
sword until in the later ages wherein only the stroke on 
the neck or shoulder according to the use at this day hath 
most commonly supplied it ” 1 Of these “ ceremonies and 
circumstances” Selden gives several examples, especially 
those of the knighting of Geoffrey of Anjou by Henry I., 
of Alexander III. of Scotlaud by Henry IIL of England, 
and of Edward Prince of Wales (afterwards Edward IL) by 
his father Edward I. But the leading authority on the 
subject is au ancient tract written in French, which will 
be found at length either in the original or translated by 
Segar, Dugdale, Byahe, aud Nicolas, among other English 
writers . 2 Daniel explains his reasons for transcribing it, 
“tant k cause du detail que de la naivete du stile et 
encore plus de la bisarrerie des ceremonies que so faisoient 
pourtant alors fort aerieusement,” while he adds that these 
ceremonies were essentially identical in England, France, 
Germany, Spain, and Italy. 

The process of inauguration was commenced in the evening by 
the placing of the candidate under the care of two “esquires of 
honour grave and well seen in courtship and nurture and also in 
the feats of chivalry,” who were to bo “governors in all things 
relating to him.” Under their direction, to begin with, a barber 
shaved him and cut his hair. He was then conducted by them to 
his appointed chamber, where a bath was prepared hung within and 
without with linen and covered with rich cloths, into which after 
they had undressed him he entered. While he was in the bath two 
“ancient and grave knights” attended him “to iufonn, instruct, 
and counsel him touching the order and feats of chivalry,” and 
when they had fulfilled their mission they poured some of the water 
of the bath over liis shoulders, signing the left shoulder with the 
cross, and retired.* lie was then taken from the bath aud put 
into a plain bed without hangings, in which he remained until nis 
body was dry, when the two esquires put on him'a white shirt and 
over that “ a ro)>e of russet with long sleeves having a hood therelo 
like unto that of an hermit.” Then the “two ancient and grave 
knights ” returned and led him to the chapel, the esquires going 
before them “sporting and duncing” with “the minstrels making 
melody.” And when they had been served with wines and spices 
they went away leaving only the candidate, the esquires, “the 
priest, the chandler, and the watch ” who kept the vigil of anus 
until sunrise, the candidate passing the night “bestowing himself 
in orisons and prayers.” At daybreak he confessed to the priest, 
heard matins, and communicated in the mass, offering a taper and 
a piece of money stuck in it as near the lighted end os possible, the 
first “ to the honour of God ” and the second “ to the honour of the 
person that makes him a knight.” Aftorwards ho was taken hack 
to hifl chamber, and remained in bed until the knights, esquires, 


1 Selden, Title* of Honor, p. 639. 

2 Daniel, Hittoire de la Milice Franyrist, vol. i. pp. 99-104; 
Byahe’ a Upton, Ve Studio Militari , pp. 21-24 ; Dugdale, Warwick- 
shire , voL ii. pp. 708-710; Segar, Honor Civil and Military , p. 01 *y. » 
and Nicolas, Orders of Knighthood , vol. ii. (Order of the Bath), 
p. 19 so. It is given as 44 the order and manner of creating Knights of 
the Balh in time of peace according to the custom of England,” and 
consequently dates from a period when the full ceremony of creating 
knights bachelors generally had gone out of fashion. But as Ashmole, 
speaking of Knights of the Bath, says, “ if the ceremonies and circum- 
stances of their creation be well considered, it will appear that this king 
[Henry IV.] did not institute but rather restore the ancient manner 
o£ making knsghta, and consequently that the Knights of the Bath 
are in truth no other than knights bachelors, that is to say, such as 
are created with those ceremonies wherewith knights bachelors were 
formerly created” (Ashmole, Order of the- Garter, p. 15). It is 
sic^ular that Dugdale in his translation of this ancient formulary has 
aeoJdeatelly omitted the actual dubbing or a c colade. See also Selden, 
Titles qf Honor, p. 678 ; and the A rchmoloyical t Journal, voL v. 
p. 268 sq. 

* tn another formulary in the Cotton MSS. (Tib. E. viii. f. 72), 
1 vfcWh k printed hi IWtt to the Archmoloyical Journal, vert. r. p. 267 
jg,, the shoulders of the candidate are to be signed with the sign 
of tbs' cross, and in still another formulary among the Astley MSS. 
the eross was to be signed on tfc* candidate’* left shoulder only by the 
aonior of the ancient and grave knights **te mmtom jntria,” Me* in 
both* h o w e v er, the ewee ia to he Uw by tea nffiitaftteg karifhfc «ft*r 
he had signed it with the wte* 
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and minstrels want to him and aroused him. The knights than 
dressed him in distinctive garments, and they then mounted their 
horses and rode to the hall where the candidate was to receive 
knighthood ; his future squire was to ride before him bareheaded 
bearing his sWord by the point in its scabbard with his spurs hang* 
in# from its hilt And whon everything was prepared the prince of 
subject who was to knight him came iuto the hall, and, the 
candidate's sword and spurs having been presented to him, he 
delivered the right spur to the “most noble and gentle” knight 
presont, and directed him to fasten it on the candidate’s right heel, 
which ho knooling on one knee and putting the candidate’s right 
foot on hia knee accordingly did, signing the candidate’s knee with 
the cross, and in like manner by another “noble and gentle” 
knight the left spur was fastened to his left heel. Aud then he who 
was to create the knight took the sword and girded him with it, 
and then embracing him he lifted his right hand and smote him on 
the neck or shoulder, saying, “ Be thou a good knight,” add kissed 
him. When this was done they all went to the chapel with much 
music, and the new knight laying his right hand on the altar pro- 
mised to support and defend the church, and ungirding his sword 
offered it on the altar. And as he came out from the chapel the 
master cook awaited him at the door end claimed his spurs as hia 
fee, and said, “If you do any thing contrary to the order of chivalry 
(which God forbid), 1 slmll hack tno spurs from your heels.” 

As may be gathorod from Selden, Favyn, La Colombiers, 
Meueatrier, and Sainte Palaye, there were aeveral differ- 
ences of detail in the ceremony at different times and in 
different places. But in the main it was everywhere the 
same both in its military and its ecclesiastical elements. 
In the Pontificate Romanum , the old Or Jo Romanue , and 
the manual or Common Prayer Book in use in England 
before the Reformation forms for the blessing or consecra- 
tion of new knights are included, and of these the first and 
the lawt are quoted by Selden . 4 But the full solemnities 
for conferring knighthood seem to have been so largely and 
ho early superseded by the practice of dubbing or giving 
the accolade alone that in England it became at last 
restricted to such knights as were made at coronations and 
some other occasions of state. And to them the particular 
name of knights of the bath was assigned, while knights 
made in the ordinary way were called in distinction from 
them knights of the sword, as they were also called knights 
bachelors in distinction from knights banneret . 6 It is 
usually supposed that the first creation of Knights of the 
Bath under that designation was at the coronation of 
Henry IV. ; and before the Order of the Bath as a com- 
panionship or capitular body was instituted the last 
creation of them was at the coronation of Charles IL 
But all knights were also kuights of the spur or “ equites 
aurati,” because their spurs were golden or gilt, — the spurs 
of squires being of silver or white metal, — and these became 
their peculiar badge in popular estimation and proverbial 
speech. In the form of their solemn inauguration too, as 
we have noticed, the spurs together with the sword were 
always employed as the leading and most characteristic 
ensigns of knighthood . 6 

With regard to knights banneret various opinions have 
been entertained as to both the nature of their dignity and 
the qualifications they were required to possess for receiv- 
ing it at different periods and in different countries. On 
the Continent the distinction which is commonly but in- 
correctly made by us between the nobility and the gentry 
has never arisen, and it was uuknown here while chivalry 
existed and heraldry was understood. Here, as elsewhere 
in the old time, a nobleman and a gentleman meant the 

4 Titles qf Honor , pp. 869 and 646. 6m also p. 967 for the 
ceremonies observed at the knighting of William, coant of Holland, 
when he was elected king of the Romans in 1247, and SekWs 
remarks and a ut ho ri ties with nepect to the disuse of the emcient form 
of investitum with arms in the saphe. 

1 Selden, TiMss of Honor, p. *78 ; Ashmole, Order of the Garter, 
p. 19 ; Favyn, TkMLtre dTHommst, VoL U. p. 1099. 

€ ” If wa earn up ths pftnctpM ensigns ef knighthood, snetatt and 
modem, w# shell tad they have keen or we a Mss, goU ita* 
asd too*, a bait and sword, gilt sperm, end a geii skate cedftair.* 
—A ah mol*. Order qf the 0mm^ t pp, 1% 19, 
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same thing, namely, a man who under certain condition* 
of descent was entitled to armorial bearings. Hence Da 
Cange divides the medi&val nobility of France and 
Spain into three classes : — first, barons or ricos hombres ; 
secondly, chevaliers or Caballeros ; and thirdly, £cuyers 
or infanzons ; and to the first, who with their several 
special titles constituted the greater nobility of either 
country, he limits the designation of banneret and the right 
of leading their followers to war under a banner, otherwise 
a “drapeau quarr£” or square flag. 1 Selden mentions as 
an instance of “ the nearness and sometimes community 
of the title of banneret and baron ” the “ bannerherr ” or 
“ dominus vexillifer 99 of the empire. And he also showB 
especially from the parliament rolls that the term banneret 
has been occasionally employed in England as equivalent 
to baron, where, for example, in the reign of Richard II. 
among “ divers other earls and barons there mentioned by 
name 4 plusiers autres barons et bannerets esteants au dit 
parlament asaemblez ’ 99 are referred to. 2 In Scotland even 
as late as the reigu of James VI., lords of parliament were 
always created bannerets as well as barons at their investi- 
ture, “ part of the ceremony consisting in the display of a 
banner, and such 4 barones majores ’ were thereby entitled 
to the privilege of having one borne by a retainer before 
them to the field of a quadrilateral form.” 8 In Scotland, 
too, lords of parliament and bannerets were also called 
bannerents, banrents, or baronets, and in England ban- 
neret was often corrupted to baronet. “ Even in a patent 
passed to Sir Ralph Fane, knight under Edward VI., he 
is called ‘baronettus’ for 4 bannerettus.’ 99 4 In this man- 
ner it is not improbablo that the title of baronet may have 
been suggested to the advisers of James I. when the Order 
of Baronets was originally created by him, for it was a 
question whether the recipients of the new dignity should 
be designated by that or some other name. 6 But there is 
no doubt that as previously used it was merely a corrupt 
synonym for banneret, and not the name of any separate 
dignity. On the Continent, however, there are several re- 
corded examples of bannerets who had an hereditary claim 
to that honour and its attendant privileges on the ground 
of the nature of their feudal tenure. 6 And generally, at 
any rate to commeuce with, it seems probable that bannerets 
were in every country merely the more important class of 
feudatories, the “ ricos hombres 99 in contrast to the knights 
bachelors, who in France in the time of St Louis were 
known as “ pauvres homines.” In England all the barons 
or greater nobility were entitled to bear bauners, and there- 
fore Du Cange’s observations would apply to them as well 
as to the barons or greater nobility of France and Spain. 
But it is clear that from a comparatively early period ban- 
nerets whose claims were founded on personal distinction 
rather than on feudal tenure gradually came to the front, j 
and much the same process of substitution appears to have 
gone on in their case as that which we have marked in the 
case of simple knights. According to the Sallade and the 
Division du Monde, as cited by Selden, bannerets were 
dearly in the beginning feudal tenants of a certain magni- 
tude and importance and nothing more, and different forms 
for their creation are given in time of peace and in time 

1 On the banner see Grose, Military Antiquities , vol. ii. p. 257 ; and 
Nioolaa, British Orders of Knighthood, vol. i. p. xxxvii. 

* Tides of Honor , pp. 356 and 608. Bee also Hallam, Middle 
Ayes, vol. ifi. p. 126 eg., and Btubbs, Const. Hist., vol. iii. p. 440 

* Riddell’s Law and Practice in Scottish Peerages, p. 578. Also 

Nicbet’s System gf Heraldry , vol. ii. p. 49 ; and Selden’s Titles of 
Honor, p. 702. 4 Selden, Titles of Honor , pp. 608 and 657. 

• See “ Project oonoerninge the couferinge of the title of vidom,' , 

wherein it is said that “the title of vidom (vicedominue) was an ancient | 
title need in this kingdom of England both before and since the j 
Norman Conquest ” (Stale Papers, James 1. Domestic Series, vol. lx iii. 
p. 160 B, juriMfcte drt* April lMl)- I 

• Metes, TitUttfStmor,?. 468 *t- \ 
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of war. 7 But in the French Oesta Jiomanorum the warlike 
form alone is given, and it is quoted by both Selden and 
Du Cange. From the latter a more modem version of it 
is given by Daniel as the only one generally in force. 
“ Quand un bachelier,” says the ceremonial in question, “a 
grandement servi et suivi la guerre et que il a terre assez et 
qu’il puis&e avoir gentilahommes sea homines et pour accom- 
pagner sa banni&re il peut licitement lever banni&re et non 
aubrement ; car nul homme ne doit lever banni&re en bataille 
s’il n’a du moins cinquante homines d’armes, tous see 
hommes, et lea archiors et lea arbelestriere qui y appartien- 
nent, et s’il les a, il doit k la premiere bataille ou il se 
trouvera apporter un pennon de sea armes et doit venir au 
connetable ou aux mardchaux ou k celui qui sera lieu- 
tenant de Tost pour le prince et requirir qu’il porte ban- 
ni&re, et s’il lui octroyent doit sornmer les herauts pour 
temoignage et doivent couper la queue du pennon.” 8 The 
earliest contemporary mention of knights banneret is in 
France, Daniel says, in the reign of Philip Augustus, and 
in England, Selden says, in the reign of Edward I. But 
in neither case is reference made to them in Buch a 
manner as to suggest that the dignity was then regarded 
as new or even uncommon, and it seems pretty certain 
that its existence on one side could not have long pre- 
ceded its existence on the other side of the Channel 
Sir Alan Plokenet, Sir Ralph Daubeney, and Sir Philip 
Daubeney are entered as bannerets on the roll of the 
garrison of Caermarthen castle in 1282, and the roll of 
CarJaverock records the names and arms of eighty-five 
bannerets who accompanied Edward I. in his expedition 
into Scotland in 1300. Selden quotes some and refers to 
many of the wardrobe accounts of Edward II. in which 
contracts with and payments to bannerets are mentioned, 
observing that “under these bannerets divers knights 
bachelors and ‘esquires usually served, and according to 
the number of them the bannerets received wages.” 9 
What the exact contingent was which they were expected 
to supply to the royal host is doubtful. In the authorities 
collected by Selden, Du Cange, and Daniel it varies from 
ten and twenty-five to fifty men-at-arms with their attend- 
ants. Grose seems to prefer the medium estimate of a 
huudred mounted combatants in all, that number forming 
a square of ten in each face, and being the lowest equi- 
valent of the more modern squadron. 10 But, however this 
may be, in the reign of Edward 1IL and afterwards 
bannerets appear as the commanders of a military force 
raised by themselves and marshalled under their banners — 
although paid through them by the sovereign — who were 
moreover always persons of property and soldiers of dis- 
tinction. At the same time their status and their rela- 
tions both to the crown and their followers were the conse- 
quences of voluntary contract not of feudal tenure. It is 
from the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. alsb that 
the two best descriptions we possess of the actual creation 
of a banneret have been transmitted to us. During Edward 
the Black Prince’s expedition of 1367 into Spain, Sir John 
Chandos, one of the founder Knights of the Garter, was 
made a banneret on the morning of the day on which the 
battle of Navarrete was fought. When the troops were 
drawn up in order before the action commenced, “ Sir John 
Chandos,” says Froissart, “advanced in front? of the bat- 
talions with his banner uncased in his hand. He presented 
it to the prince, saying, ‘My lord, here is my banner; I 
present it to you that I may display it in whatever manner 
shall be most agreeable to you ; for, thanks to God, I have 

7 Selden, Titles of Honor , p. 449 eg. 

8 Du Cange, Dissertation IX, ; Selden, Titles ef Honor, p. 462 : 
Daniel, Midoe Frangoise, vol L p. 66. 

9 Selden, Titles gf Honor, p. 656. 

19 Military A ntigmHes, vol. it p. S06. 
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fityw sufficient lauds to enable me to do so and maintain 
tlte lank which it ought to hold* 9 The prinoa, Don Pedro, 
being present took the banner in his hands, which was 
blaxoded with a sharp stake gules on a field argent ; after 
having out off the tail to make it square, he displayed it, 
and returning it to him by the handle said, ‘Sir John, I 
return you your banner ; God give you strength and honour 
to preserve it/ Upon this Sir John left the prince, went 
back to his men with the banner in his hand, and said to 
them, ‘ Gentlemen, behold my banner and yours ; you 
will therefore guard it as it becomes you/ His companions 
taking the banner replied with much cheerfulness chat ‘ if 
it pleased God and St George they would defend it well 
and act worthily of it to the utmost of their abilities.’ ” 1 
At a later period some distinction appears to have been 
made between bannerets who were created under the royal 
standard, the king himself being present with his army in 
open war, and bannerets who were created only by the 
king’s lieutenants, as Sir John Chandos and Sir Thomas 
Trivet were created. But no such distinction seems to 
have existed in the reigns of Edward IIL and Richard XL ; 
and, although it was doubtless of more ancient origin, the 
earliest contemporary evidence of its existence is of the 
reign of James L, when bannerets whether of one or two 
classes had practically disappeared Sir Thomas Smith, 
writing towards the end of the 16th century, says, after 
noticing the conditions to be observed in the creation of 
bannerets, “ but this order is almost grown out of use in 
England ; ” 2 and during the controversy which arose be- 
tween the new order of baronets and the crown early in the 
17th century respecting their precedence 8 it was alleged 
without contradiction in an argument on behalf of the 
baronets before the privy council that “there are not 
bannerets now in being, peradventure never Bhall be.” 4 
Sir Ralph Fane, Sir Francis Bryan, and Sir Ralph Sadler 
were created bannerets by the Lord Protector Somerset 
after the battle of Pinkie in 1547, and the better opinion 
is that this was the last occasion on which the dignity was 
conferred. It has been stated indeed that Charles I. 
created Sir John Smith a banneret after the battle of 
Edgehill in 1642 for having rescued the royal standard 
from the enemy. But of this there is no sufficient proof. 
It was also supposed that George III. had created several 
naval officers bannerets towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, because he knighted them on board Bhip under the 
royal standard displayed. 5 This, however, is unquestion- 
ably an error. Knights bannerets were not distinguished 
from knights bachelors merely because they were created 
under the standard or banner of the sovereign, but further 
because their own pennons were converted into or exchanged 
for banners. 

On the Continent the degree of knight bachelor disap- 


1 Frotoart, bk. L chap. 241. The other case is that of Sir Thomas 
■yivet in 1380 (Froissart, bk. li chap. 58). 

* Commonwealth of England, p. 48, ed. 1840. 

* By the decree of 1612 on the preoedenoe of baronets they are 
riaoed after the younger sons of viscounts and barons, who came next 

0 * bannerets made by the sovereign in person under the royal stand- 
ard displayed in an army royal in open war/* and immediately before 
* bannerets not made by the sovereign in person,” and are still so 
mnked in all the “Tables of Precedence” (see Selden, Titles of 
Tenor, p. 749, 750). 

4 State Papers, Domestic Series, James the First, vol. lxvii. p. 119. 

* Thuraday, June 24th: HI* M*je*ty wm pleased to confer the 
i QMot of knight* banneret on the following flag officer* and 
omuunden under the royal standard, who kneeling kleeed hand* on 
he occasion : Admirals Pye and Sprye, Captains 

ttl Vernon ” (Gentleman 1 * Magazine, vol. xliiL p. 209, 1778). Sir 
lard* Nicolas remarks on these and the other cases (Rntosh Orders 
f Kniohthood n. xffil), and Sir William Fttiherbert published anony- 
um^apampUet on the subject, A Short Inquiry into the Nature 

f ^Jr^mferred at £ S7oSSroe^f 

1 to to found under the same of "Ffoflwtort in the oafcJqgoe or 
htm^UrnmrnUkntj. 


peered with the military system which had given rise to it. Ikktteg 
It is now therefore peculiar to the United Kingdom, where, *f 
although very frequently conferred by letters patent, it is vet 
the only dignity which is still even occasionally created — 
as every dignity was formerly created — by means of a cere- 
mony in which the sovereign and the sulyeot personally take 

E art Everywhere else dubbing or the accolade seems to 

ave become obsolete, and no other species of knighthood, 
if knighthood it can be called, is known exoept that which 
is dependent on admission to some particular order. It 
is a common error to suppose that baronets are hereditaiy 
knights. Baronets are not knights unless they are knighted 
like anybody else ; and, so far from being knights because 
they are baronets, one of the privileges granted *to them 
shortly after the institution of their dignity was that they, 
not being knights, and their successors and their eldest 
sons and heirs apparent should, when they attained their 
majority, be entitled if they desired to receive knighthood.* 

It is a maxim of the law indeed that, as Coke says, “ the 
knight is by creation and not by descent/’ and, although we 
hear of such designations as the “ knight of Kerry ” or the 
“ knight of Glin,” they are no more than traditional niok- 
names, and do not by any means imply that the persons 
to whom they are applied are knights in a legitimate sense. 
Notwithstanding, however, that simple knighthood has 
gone out of use abroad, there are innumerable grand drosses, 
commanders, and companions of a formidable assortment of 
orders in almost every part of the world, 7 from that of the 
Golden Fleece of Spain and Austria to those of St Charles 
of Monaco and of King Kamehameha of the Sandwich 
Islands. But, with the exception of the orders of the 
Golden Fleece founded by Philip II., duke of Burgundy, 
in 1429, and of the Annunciation founded by Charles III., 
duke of Savoy, in 1618 — now that the orders of St Michael 
founded by Louis XI. and of the Holy Ghost founded by 
Henry IIL of France, in 1469 and 1578, are either extinct 
or in abeyance — none of the foreign military as distin- 
guished from the religious orders of knighthood liave any 
actual historical connexion with chivalry. The orders of the 
Genet of France and the Oak of Navarre of course are to 
be classed as mere fictions with the order of the Round 
Table of Britain. But the pretensions of almost eveiy 
other foreign order to extreme antiquity, as for example 
of the Elephant and Danneborg of Denmark, the Whits 
Eagle of Poland, or the Seraphim of Sweden, if they 
are less obviously extravagant, are not more susoeptibfe 
of verification. It has nearly always been the practice 
even in modem days to represent the establishment as 
the revival or reorganisation of an order, England has 
seven orders of knighthood, the Garter, the Thistle, St 
Patrick, the Bath, the Star of India, St Michael and St 
George, and the Indian Empire ; and, while the first is 
undoubtedly the oldest as well as the most illustrious 
anywhere existing, a fictitious antiquity has been claimed 

4 * * SirHenry Ferrers, Baronet, was indicted by the name of Sir Henry 
Ferrers, Knight, for the mnrther of one Stono whom one Nightingale 
feloniously nmrthered, and that the said Bir Henry was present aid- 
ing and abetting, Jtc. Upon this indictment Sir Henry Ferrers being 
Arraigned said he never was knighted, which being confessed, the in- 
dictment was held not to be sufficient, wherefore he was indicted de 
novo by the name of Sir Henry Ferren, Baronet.” Brydall, Jus 
Imaginis apud Anglos , or the Late cf England relating to the Nobility 
and Gentry, p. 50, London, 1675. After the dispute between the 
baronets and the younger sons of viscounts and barons for pre- 
cedence In 1812, it was declared by James I., among other con- 
cessions to them, that “ bis Majesty is pleased to knight the present 
baronets that are no knights/’ and that for the future all baronets and 
their eldest sons and heirs apparent should be knighted if they pleased 
to apply for knighthood when they came or were of age. — Patent 
Rolls, 10 Jac. I., part x. No. 18; Selden, Titles of Honor, p. 887. 

7 Louis XTV introduced the praottos of dividing the members of mili- 
tary orders into several degrees when he established the order of fit 
Louis in 1898. 
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and is even still frequently conceded to the eeeond and 
fourth, although the third, fifth, sixth, and seventh appear 
to be a* contentedly aa they are unquestionably recent 
It is, however, certain that the “ most noble * Order 
of the Oerter at least was instituted in the middle of 
the 14th century, when, to use Hallam’s words, the 
court of England “was the sun as it were of that 
system which embraced the valour and nobility of the 
Christian world, ” when “ chivalry was in its zenith, and 
in all the virtues which adorned the knightly character 
none were so oonspieuous as Edward IIL and the Black 
Prince.” But in what particular year this event ocourred 
is and has been the subject of much difference of opinion. 
All the original records of the order until after 1416 have 
perished, and consequently the question depends for its 
settlement not on direct testimony but on inference from 
ciroumatanoes. The dates which have been selected vary 
from 1344 to 1351, and it is a matter of some historical 
interest and importance to determine so far as it is practi- 
cable which of them is probably accurate, since Dr Stubbs 
cites the fact of “ Edward III. celebrating his great feast 
on the institution of the Order of the Garter in the midst 
of the Black Death” as a “typical illustration” of the 
heartlessness and want of sympathy between classes which 
he holds to have been characteristic of the age. 1 The 
Black Death made its appearance on the coast early in 
August 1348, reached the capital in the following Novem- 
ber, and spreading over the country raged until the end 
of September 1349. Hence Dr Stubbs apparently agrees 
with Ashmole (who based his opinion on the preamble to 
the two earliest but evidently not contemporary copies of 
the statutes) in referring the institution of the order and 
the accompanying feast to St George’s Day in the April of 
the second of these two years. 2 Mr Longman thinks that 
the order was “finally established” in 1347, 8 Mr Beitz 
contends that it was founded in 1344, as Froissart, who 
wrote in the reign of Edward IIL and Richard II., affirmB, 
while Sir Harris Nicolas maintains that, although it is 
not impossible that Edward IIL may have determined to 
found an order of knighthood in 1344, when he invited 
knights of all countries to jousts at Windsor and revived 
the feast of the Round Table, of which Froissart speaks, 
yet “the details of the Order of the Garter were not 
settled (even if the institution itself was contemplated), 
the companions appointed, nor the name or ensigns 
established until the latter part of 1347 or early in 
1348.” 4 And, without going fully into the evidence, 
whioh may be examined at length in Nicolas and Beitz, 
it is indisputable that iu the wardrobe account from 
September 1347 to January 1349, the 21st and 23d 
Edward IIL, the issue of certain habits with garters 
and the motto embroidered on them is marked for St 
George’s Day, that similar vestments for the king and 
others on occasions not connected with the order are re< 
corded as having been delivered in 1347 at the Christmas 

E lines at Guildford and the tournaments at Bury, Windsor, 
ichfield, and Eltham, that the letters patent relating to 
the preparation of the royal chapel of Windsor are dated 
in August 1348, and that in the treasury accounts of the 
Prince of Wales there Is an entry in November 1348 of the 
gift by him of “ twenty-four garters to the knights of the 
Society of the Garter.” 6 But that the order, although 
from this manifestly already fully constituted in the 

****.#*»«., vol ii. p.628. 

* Aihmele, Order of the Garter, p. 187 ; Anstis, Order of the 
ffrwtsrt VCl. L p. Wl Sslden, in the first edition of Titles of Honor, 
give# ISIft and in the lest edition 1844. Barnes in his Lift of 
Eds&rd JM+S6& Belts in his Memorials , p. xxx., collect the various 
elder an Mm* 1 Jtyfc ofMdwari IIL, vol l p. 298. 

' vol L p. lxxh #ndjip.t-l^ 


autumn of 1348, was not in existence before the summer 
of 1346 Sir Harris Nicolas holds on the ground (hat nobody 
who was not a knight could under its statutes have been 
admitted to it, and that neither the Prince of Wales nor 
several others of the original companions were knighted 
until the middle of that year. Mr Beitz, following a sug- 
gestion of Anstis, had endeavoured to overcome this 
difficulty by assuming that the Black Prinoe had been 
knighted in his infancy, and that he was made a banneret 
at the age of fifteen. But, although it was not unusual 
for the sons of sovereigns and great feudatories to be 
knighted when they were children, and even at their bap- 
tism, it is beyond question, as Sir Harris Nicolas points 
out, that in England only commoners could be formally 
created bannerets. All knights of or above the rank of a 
baron were at onoe entitled to bear their banners in the 
field. And that the Prinoe of Wales was knighted on the 
landing of Edward HI.’s expedition against France at La 
Hogue in July 1346 there can be no doubt. It seems 
pretty clear, however, that the Order of the Garter was in- 
stituted and the great feast celebrated, not in the midBt of 
the Black Death, but at any rate some months before its 
ravages commenced. Regarding the occasion there has 
been almost as much controversy as regarding the date of 
its foundation. The “ vulgar and more general story,” as 
Ashmole calls It, is that of the countess of Salisbury’s 
garter. But commentators are not at one as to which 
countess of Salisbury wrb the heroine of the adventure, 
whether she was Katherine Montacute or Joan the Fair 
Maid of Kent, while Heylyn rejects the legend as “ a vain 
and idle romance derogatory both to the founder and the 
order, first published by Polydor Vergil, a stranger to the 
affairs of England, and by him taken upon no better 
ground than fama mlgi , the tradition of the common 
people, too trifling a foundation for so great a building,” 
and Anstis sayB that “ it is now no more credited than 
the absurd, ridiculous relation of Micheli Marquez that 
thiR ordsr, termed from the Greek language PeriscelidiB 
Ordo, was erected to the memory of one Periscelide, a true 
fairy queen, or the whimBical dream of Mr Joshua Barnes 
In his far-fetched derivation of it from the Cabin among 
the Samothracians. ” 6 Ashmole, however, while denying 
that any such accident became the principal cause of 
creating the order, will not altogether repudiate the alle- 
gation that “the king may have picked up a garter at 
some solemn ball or festivity,”— the queen’s garter, as some 
have said, — while she and not he made use of the memo- 
rable words “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 7 Another legend 
is that contained in the preface to the Register or Black 
Book of the order, compiled in the reign of Henry VIII., 
by what authority supported is unknown, that Richard I. f 
while his forces were employed against Cyprus and Acre, 
had been inspired through the instrumentality* of Bt 
George with renewed oourage and the meant of animating 
his fatigued soldiers by the device of tying about the legs 
of a chosen number of knightB a leathern thong or garter, 
to the end that being thereby reminded of the honour of 
their enterprise they might be encouraged to redoubled 
efforts for victory. This was supposed to have been }n the 
mind of Edward IIL when he fixed on the garter as the 
emblem of the order, and it was stated so to have bean by 
Taylor, master of the rolls, in his address to Francis. I. of 
France on his investiture in 1527.® According to Ashmole 
the true account of the matter is that, “King Edward having 
given forth his own garter as the signal for a battle which 
•pod fortunately (which with Du Cheene we conceive to 
be that of Cressy, fought almost three yearn after the setting 

* Heylyn, Comographie eng History qffte White World, booki 
p. 286 ; Anstis, Order qfihe Gorier, tel la #1 4 

' Order the Omier t p.lBSi • ^Memorials, p. xM, 
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Op of Rgrod Table at Windsor, rather then with ths 
eutbor of the ‘Nouveau Thtttre do Hondo' that of 
Poictiors, which happened above seven years after the 
foundation of the order and whereat King Edward was not 
present), the victory, ws say, being happily gained, he thence 
took occasion to institute this order, and gave the garter 
(assumed by him for the symbol of unity and society) pre- 
eminence among the ensigns of it, whence that select 
number whom he incorporated into a fraternity are fre- 
quently styled ‘equites aureee periscelidis ’ and vulgarly 
knights of the garter," 1 Ashuiole and Belts also see in the 
order a reference to the king’s French claims, and remark 
that the colour of the garter is the tincture of the field 
of tbs French arms. But, as Sir Harris Nicolas points 
out,-— although Ashmole is not open to the correction, — 
this hypothesis rests for its plausibility on the assump- 
tion that the order was established before the invasion 
of France in 1346. Aud he further observes that * a great 
variety of devices and mottoes were used by Edward IIL ; 
they were chosen from the most trivial causes and were of 
an amorous rather than of a military character. Nothing,” 
he adds, “ is more likely than that in a crowded assembly a 
lady should accidentally have dropped her garter ; that the 
circumstance should have caused a smile in the bystanders ; 
and that on its being taken up by Edward he should have 
reproved the levity of his courtiers by so happy and 
chivalrous an exclamation, placing the garter at the same 
time on his own knee, as 4 Dishonoured be he who thinks 
ill of it’ Such a circumstance occurring at a time of 
general festivity, when devices, mottoes, and conceits of 
all kinds were adopted as ornaments or badges of the habits 
worn at jousts and tournaments, would naturally have been 
commemorated as other royal expressions seem to have 
been by its conversion into a device and motto for the 
dresses at an approaching hastilude.” 2 Moreover, Sir 
Harris Nicolas contends that the order had no loftier 
immediate origin than a joust or tournament. It con- 
sisted of the king and the Black Prince, and twenty-four 
knights divided into two bands of twelve like the tilters in 
a hastilude —at the head of the one bein^ the first, and of 
the other the second ; and to the companions belonging to 
each, when the order had superseded tne Bound Table and 
had become a permanent institution, were assigned stalls 
either on the sovereign’s or the prince’s side of St George’s 
Chapel That Sir Harris Nicolas is accurate in this con- 
jecture seems probable from the selection which was made 
of the “ founder knights.” As Mr Belts observes, the fame 
of Sir Reginald Cobbam, Sir Walter Manny, and the earls 
of Northampton, Hereford, and Suffolk was already estab- 
lished by their warlike exploits, and they would certainly 
have been among the original companions had the order 
been then regarded as the reward of military merit only. 
B&t, although these eminent warriors were subsequently 
elected as vacancies occurred, their admission was post- 
poned to that of several very young and in actual war- 
fare comparatively unknown knights, whose claims to the 
honour maybe most rationally explained on the assumption 
that they had excelled in the particular feats of arms 
which preceded the institution of the order. The order 
was dedicated to St George of Cappadocia and St Edward 
the Confeseor, and its feast or sdlemn annual convention 
me kept at Windsor on St George’s Day, the 23d of April, 
with little interruption from the reign of Edward III. to 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. But a few years after the 
Restoration the celebration was altogether discontinued. 
The original companionship had consisted of the sovereign 
and twenty-five knights, and no change was made in this 
aspect until 1786, when the sons of George III and his 
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successors were made eligible notwithstanding that the 
chapter might be complete In 1800 another alteration 
was effected by the provision that the lineal descendants 
of George II should be eligible in the same manner, 
except the Prince of Wales for the time beings who was 
declared to be “a constituent port of the original institu- 
tion”; and again in 1831 it was further ordained that the 
privilege accorded to the lineal descendants of George II 
should extend to the lineal descendants of George I The 
power of making and modifying the statutes of the order 
as exemplified in these innovations had from the begin* 
ning belonged to the whole fraternity, and it was only in 
the reign of Charles II. that it was surrendered to the 
sovereign. But the knights still continued at any rate 
formally to elect their companions, and the gorgeous and 
elaborate ceremonies of installation were still regarded as 
requisite to the full reception of knights elect bine# the 
beginning of the reign of George III, however, both chapters 
and installations became more and more occasional, and it 
is now the established custom for the sovereign altogether 
to dispense with them. Although, as Sir Harris Nioolss 
observes, nothing is now known of the form of admitting 
ladies into the order, t^e description applied to them in 
the records during the 14th and 16th centuries leaves no 
doubt that they were regularly received into it. Tbs 
queen consort, the wives and daughters of knights, and 
some other women of exalted position, were designated 
“ Dames de la Fraternity de St George,” and entries of 
the delivery of robes and garters to them are found at 
intervals in the Wardrobe Accounts from the 60th Edward 
IIL (1376) to the 10th of Henry VII. (1496), the first being 
Isabel, countess of Bedford, the daughter of the one king, 
and the last being Margaret and Elizabeth, the daughters 
of the other king. The effigies of Margaret Byron, wife of 
Sir Robert Harcourt, K.G., at Stanton Harcourt, and of 
Alice Chaucer, wife of William de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, 

K.G., at Ewelme, which date from ths reigns of Henry VI 
and Edward IV,, have garters on their left arms. At a 
chapter in 1637 an attempt was made to revive the practice 
of issuing the ensigns of the order to ladies. Sir J&mee 
Palmer, acting as deputy for Sir Thomas Rowe, the chan- 
cellor of the order, moved the sovereign that the wives of 
the knights companions might have the privilege of wearing 
“ a garter of the order about their arms anu an upper robe 
at festival times, according to ancient usage. The matter 
was referred by Charles I. to the queen, and another chapter 
was appointed for the purpose of taking it into final con- 
sideration. But owing to the civil war nothing further 
was done in the matter. At present the officers of the 
order are five— the prelate, chancellor, register, king of 
arms, and usher — the first, third, and fifth having been 
attached to it from the commencement, while the fourth 
was added by Henry V* and the second by Edward IV. 

The prelate has always been the bishop of Winchester ; 
the chancellor was formerly the bishop of Salisbury, but 
is now the bishop of Oxford ; the registership and the 
deanery of Windsor have been united since the reign of 
Charles I ; the king of arms, whose duties were in the 
beginning discharged by Windsor herald is garter principal 
king of arms ; and the usher is the gentleman usher of the 
Black Rod. 

The other orders of knighthood subsisting in the British Offer 
empire must be spoken of more briefly. The “most ancient” 

Order of the Thistle was founded by James II in 1687, ***• 
and dedicated to St Andrew. It consisted of tbs sovereign 
and eight knights companions, and fell into abeyance at 
the Revolution of 1688. In 1703 it was revived by Queen 
Anne, when it was ordained to consist of the sovereign and 
twelve knights companions, the number being increased to 
sixteen by statute in 1137 . The M " Older 
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of St Patrick was instituted by George III. in 1786, to 
consist of the sovereign, the lord lieutenant of Ireland as 
grand master, and fifteen knights companions, enlarged to 
twenty-two in 1833. The “most honourable ” Order of 
the Bath was established by George L in 1725, to consist 
of the sovereign, a grand master, and thirty-six knights 
companions. This was a pretended revival of an order 
supposed to have been created by Henry IV. at his 
corouation in 1399. But, as we have before shown, no 
such order existed. Knights of the Bath, although they 
were allowed precedence before knights bachelors, were 
merely knights bachelors who were knighted with more 
elaborate ceremonies than others and on certain great 
occasions. After the so-called revival the grand mastership 
merged in the crown on the death of John, duke of Mon- 
tagu, the first tenant of the office in 1749, and in 1815 and 
again in 1847 the constitution of the order was remodelled. 
Exclusive of the sovereign, royal princes, and distinguished 
foreigners, it is limited to fifty military and twenty-five civil 
knights grand crosses, one hundred and twenty-three mili- 
tary and eighty civil knights commanders, and six hundred 
and ninety military and two hundred and fifty civil com- 
panions. The “ most distinguished ” Order of St Michael 
and St George was founded by the prince regent, after- 
wards George IV., in 1818, in commemoration of the British 

f rotectorate of the Ionian Islands, “for natives of the 
onian Islands and of the island of Malta and its depend- 
encies, and for such other subjects of his majesty as 
may hold high and confidential situations in the Mediter- 
ranean. ” By statute of 1832 the lord high commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands was to be the grand master, and 
the order was directed to consist of fifteen knights grand 
crosses, twenty knights commanders, and twenty-five 
cavaliers or companions. After the repudiation of the 
British protectorate of the Ionian Islands, the order was 
placed on a new basis, and by letters patent of 1868 and 
1877 it was extended and provided for Buch of “the 
natural born subjects of the crown of the United Kingdom 
as may have held or shall hold high and confidential offices 
within her Majesty’s colonial possessions, and in reward for 
services rendered to the crown in relation to the foreign 
affairs of the empire.” It is now limited to fifty knights 
grand crosses, of whom the first or principal is grand 
master, exclusive of extra and honorary members, of one 
hundred and fifty knights companions, and two hundred 
and sixty companions. It ranks between the “most 
exalted ” Order of the Star of India and the Order of the 
Indian Empire, of both of which the viceroy of India for 
the time being is ex officio grand master. Of these the 
first was instituted in 1861 and enlarged in 1876, and 
the second was established in 1878 in commemoration of 
the Queen’s assumption of the imperial style and title of 
the empress of India. Of the Star of India there may 
be thirty knights grand commanders, seventy-two knights 
commanders, and one hundred and fifty-four companions, 
while of the Indian Empire there may be an unlimited 
nutaber of companions, among whom the councillors of her 
majesty for her Indian empire are included by virtue of 
their office and for life. 

Persons It has been the general opinion, as expressed by S&inte 
Palaye and Mills, that formerly all knights were qualified 
to ©onfcr *° knighthood. 1 But it may be questioned whether 
knight the privilege was thus indiscriminately eqjoyed even in the 
hood, earlier days of chivalry. It is true that as much might be 
inferred from the testimony of the romance writers ; 
historical evidence, however, tends to limit the proposition, 
and the sounder conclusion appears to be, as Sir Harris 
Nicolas eaye, that the right was always restricted in opera- 

i Mtmoins, vol. i. p, 67, vol. L p. 22; Bidory of CWwrtry ; 
Oibbon, ^ voLviLp. m 


tion to sovereign princes, to those acting under their 
authority or sanction, and to a few other personages of 
exalted rank and station. 2 In several of the writs for dis- 
traint of knighthood from Henry III. to Edward III. a 
distinction is drawn between those who are to be knighted 
by the king himself or by the sheriffs of counties respect- 
ively, and we have seen that bishops and abbots could 
make knights in the 11th and 12th centuries. 8 At all 
periods the commanders of the royal armies had the 
power of conferring knighthood ; as late as the reign of 
Elizabeth it was exercised among others by Sir Henry 
Sidney in 1583, and Robert, earl of Essex, in 1595, while 
under James 1 an ordinance of 1622, confirmed by a 
proclamation of 1623, for the registration of knights in 
the college of arms, is rendered applicable to all who 
should receive knighthood from either the king or any of 
his lieutenants. 4 Many sovereigns, too, both of England 
and of France, have been knighted after their accession 
to the throne by their own subjects, as, for instance, 
Edward III. by Henry, earl of Lancaster, Edward VL by 
the Lord Protector Somerset, Louis IX. by Philip, duke of 
Burgundy, and Francis I. by the Chevalier Bayard But 
when in 1543 Henry VIIL appointed Sir John Wallop 
to be captain of Guisnes, it was considered necessary that 
he should be authorized in express terms to confer knight- 
hood, which was also done by Edward VI. in his own case 
when he received knighthood from the duke of Somerset 5 
In like manner Henry, earl of Arundel, under special 
commission from the queen, created the KnightB of the 
Bath and other knights at the coronation of Elizabeth in 
1559, and in the patent from James IL nominating 
Christopher, duke of Albemarle, governor of Jamaica in 
1686 he is empowered to confer knighthood on any 
persons “not exceeding six in number within the said 
island whom -he may think deserving of the same in the 
king’s service.” 6 But at present the only subject to whom 
the right of conferring knighthood belongs is the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and to him it belongs merely by long 
usage and established custom. It was called in question 
in 1821 by the Lords of the Admiralty on the occasion of 
Earl Talbot knighting Sir John Phillimore, a captain in 
the navy, and the point, having been submitted to the law 
officers of the crown in England and Ireland, was the 
subject of contradictory opinions from them. In 1823, 
however, it was referred by order in council to the English 
judges, who unanimously reported in favour of the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland’s claims. 7 But, by whomsoever con 
ferred, knighthood at one time endowed the recipient with 
the same Btatus and attributes in every country wherein 
chivalry was recognized. In the Middle Ages it was a 
common practice for sovereigns and princes to dub each 
Other knights much as they were afterwards, and are now, 
in the habit of exchanging the stars and ribands«of their 
orders. Henry II. was knighted by his great-uncle David 
I. of Scotland, Alexander IIL of Scotland by Henry HI, 
Edward I. when he was prince by Alphonso X. of Castile, 
and Ferdinand of Portugal by Edmund of Langley, earl of 
Cambridge. 8 And, long after the military importance of 
knighthood had practically disappeared, what may be called 
its cosmopolitan character was maintained. Writing in 
the 17th century, Mr Justice Doddridge lays it down as a 
principle of law in which he is supported by all the older 

• Orders of Knighthood , vol. i. p. xi. 

• Selden, Titles of Honor, p. 638. 

4 Harleian MS. 6068 ; Hargrave MS. 325. 

0 Patent Bolls , 85th Hen. VIII., part xvi, No. 24 ; Barnet, HisL 
cf Reformation, vol, i. p. 15. 

0 Rymer, Fcsdera, vol. xv. p. 497 ; Patent Polls, 4th Joe. n. f put 
v., No. 20. 

7 Nicolas, Orders of Knighthood, veL i. p, xhr. 

• SpelULin, “ De MUtte Dksertrtta,” Posthumous Forte, p. 181* 
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authorities tluat ** the lushest and the lowest dignities are 
universal, for if the king of a foreign nation come into 
England by leave of the king of this realm (as it ought to 
be), in this case he shall sue and be sued by the name of a 
king, so shall he sue and be sued by the name of a knight 
wheresoever he received that degree of dignity, but other- 
wise it is as of a duke, marquess, earl, or other title of 
honour given by any foreign king.” 1 The well-known 
story told by Camden about Queen Elisabeth and Sir 
Thomas Arundel afterwards Lord Arundel of Wardour, 
and her disinclination that “her Bheep should bear a 
stranger’s mark,” aud “dance after the whistle of every 
foreigner,” had reference to a countship of the empire, and 
not to knighthood or an order of chivalry. Even to the 
end of the last century indeed any knight duly dubbed 
abroad was fully accepted as a knight in England. Hence 
when in 1792, at the request of the king of Sweden, 
George III. invested Sir Sidney Smith with the grand cross 
and collar of the Swedish Order of the Sword, it was ex- 
pressly announced that he “was not knighted on this 
occasion, that ceremony having been performed by his 
late Swedish nugesty.” 9 By certain regulations, however, 
made in 1823, and repeated and enlarged in 1855, not 
only is it provided that the sovereign’s permission by royal 
warrant shall be necessary for the reception by a British 
subject of any foreign order of knighthood, but further 
that such permission shall not authorize “ the assumption 
of any style, appellation, rank, precedence, or privilege 
appertaining to a knight bachelor of the United Kingdom.” 
Moreover, no permission of the kind will be granted 
“unless the foreign order shall have been conferred in 
consequence of active and distinguished service before the 
enemy either at sea or in the field,” or unless the person 
receiving it shall have been “ actually and entirely ” em- 
ployed beyond the British dominions “in thtf service of the 
foreign sovereign by whom the order is conferred.” 8 

Since knighthood was accorded either by actual investi- 
ture or its equivalent, a counter process of degradation was 
regarded as necessary for the purpose of depriving anybody 
who had once received it of the rank and condition it im- 
plied. And in this respect there can be no doubt that the 
order of chivalry was designedly assimilated to the order of 
priesthood. 4 Hence, as Selden points out, “ as by the canon 
laws the ceremony of degradation from any degree of any 
order is by the solemn taking away those things from the 
clerk wherewith he was so invested at his taking the order 
from which he is to be degraded, so the ceremonies of degra- 
dation of a knight were in ancient times such as that the 
sword with which he was girt at his knighting and the 
spurs that were put oo him were to be publicly taken off 
from him, and some other solemnities were sometimes in 
it” 6 The cases in which a knight has been formally de- 
graded In England are exceedingly few, so few indeed that 
two only are mentioned by Segar, writing in 1602, and 
Dallaw&y says that only three were on record in the College 
of Arms when he wrote in 1793. But in illustration of 
the statement of Coke that “ when a knight is degraded 
one of his punishments is ( quod clypeus suns gentilicius 
reversus erit,’ and how his arms be reversed that he beareth 
none,” Sir Harris Nicolas states that in an illuminated 
copy of Matthew Paris’s Historia Major, among the royal 
manuscripts in the British Museum, there is a representa- 
tion of Sir William de Marisco, who was convicted of 
treason in the reign of Henry III, with his sword and 

~^Lam of Nobility, p. 129. * London QwutU, May 19, 17 W 

* London Gasette, December 6, 1828, and May 15, 1855. 

4 On the Continent very elaborate ceremonies, partly heraldic and 
partly religion*, were observed in the degradation of a knight, which 
are described by Bainte Palaye, Mtmokts, vol i p. 816 sq., and after 
EUtorftfC Wry, vol L * 60 a* 
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the staff of his banner broken and his shield hewn 
asunder. 6 'With this exception, however, the earliest known 
example of degradation from knighthood .is that of Sir 
Andrew Harclay, who was created earl of Carlisle by 
Edward IL, and was attainted of high treason in the 
year following his creation. He was tried and condemned 
at Carlisle in 1323 by special commission under Edmond 
of Woodstock, earl of Kent, the king’s half-brother. A 
part of his sentence, as preserved in the record, was in 
the following words : “ que vous soietz degrade, qua vous 
perdetz noun de count pur vous et pur vous heirs a touts 
jours que vous soietz deceynt del espde que vous esporeuns 
d’orrees soient coupez de talouns,” which having been done, 
according to Holingshed, Sir Anthony Lucy, the sheriff of 
Cumberland, said to him, “ Andrew, thou art no knight, 
but thou art a knave,” when judgment for treason was 
pronounced on him, and he was immediately beheaded. 7 
The next case was that of Sir Ralph Grey, which occurred 
iu the reign of Edward IV. He was tried and convicted 
ot treason, before John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, constable 
uf England in 1468, but the sentence as preserved by 
Stowe seems to indicate that the ceremonies of degrada- 
tion were to be remitted. 8 The last case was that of Sir 
Francis Mictrell in 1621, whose spurs were liacked from his 
heels, his sword belt cut, and his sword broken over his head 
by tbe heralds in Westminster Hall. 9 The ceremony of de- 
grading a knight who is a companion of an order which 
as a capitular body has a chapel assigned to it applies to 
his achievements therein displayed more markedly than 
to him in person. On the degradation of a Knight of 
the Garter, indeed, a deputation of the companions are 
(Ashmole says) to go to him, attended by Garter king of 
arms, who “in a solemn manner first takes from him 
his George and riband and then his garter.” 10 But the 
principal observances are that his banner, helm, and 
armorial plate are torn down from above and from off his 
stall by the officers of arms, and are by them spurned or 
kicked out of the building. 11 From the Order of the 
Garter William Lord Paget, who was subsequently rein- 
stated, was degraded in 1552, “chiefly,” according to the 
diary of Edward VI., “ because he was no gentleman of 
blood neither of father’s side or mother’s side.” 19 The 
degradation in due form of James, duke of Monmouth, and 
of James, duke of Ormond, for treason occurred severally 
in 1685 and 1716 Thomas Lord Cochrane and Bir Eyre 
Coote were similarly degraded from the Order of the Bath 
in 1814 and 1816. But in all these cases the knights 
retained their knighthood, although they were expelled 
from the orders to which they had belonged. 

Roughly speaking, the age of chivalry properly so called Decline 
may be said to have extended from the beginning of the of 
crusades to the end of the Wars of the Roses. Within the c Btwalry, 
limits of that period, which comprised about four hundred 
years, ail that was peculiarly characteristic of it arose, at- 
tained to maturity, and fell into decay. It is true that 
some of its spirit and many of its external forms lingered 
on throughout the greater part of the 16tb century. But 
the chivalry of Francis L and Charles V. bore much the 
same relation to the chivalry of Edward III. and the 
Black Prince that the romance of Don Quixote bears to 
the romance of Amadts de GauL As a practical mili- 
tary system chivalry was entirely at an end. The revolu- 

• Nlcolaa, British Ordors of Knighthood, p. xxviiL 

7 Selden, Titles of Honor , p. 654. 

• NicoUe, Orders of Knighthood , p. xxrii. ; Selden, Titles qf 
Honor , p. 656. 

• DaUaway’i Heraldry, p. $6$. *• Order of the Gorier, p* 621, 

11 Warrant* for taking down the achievement* and for the degra- 
dation of John Dudley, dnke of Northumberland, and Edward Stafford, , 
doke of BttoUoffcam, an ftan by Aihmole, Appendioe* clxxxiil and 
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tteft in the mode of warfare whidh had commenced ttodif 
Edward III. was completed tinder Heory VIIL, and it 
wai on their infantry and artillery rather than on their 
cifralry that commanders had come principally to felt. 
Knights etill disported ^themselves in the lists as bravely 
and gallantly as of old, but neither their arms nor their 
armour availed them aught against the cannon and muskets 
they were compelled to encounter in the held. And even 
in the way of pa-eantty and martial exercise chivalry was 
not destined to be of long continuance. In England tilts 
and tourneys, in Which her father had so much excelled, 
were patronized to the test by Queen Elizabeth, and were 
even occasionally held until after the death of Henry, 
Prince of Wales. But on the Continent thB Comte de 
Montgomerie's lftnce proved as fatal to them as it did to 
the French king Henry at Paris. By that time, however, 
chivalry had ceased to exist as a social institution as well 
as a military regime. Its standard of conduct, the code of 
honour, indeed remained as it in some measure still remains, 
the test of propriety and the guide of manners in the higher 
ranks of society all over Europe. But the order of 
knighthood as an order formally and particularly dedicated 
to the service of “ God and tho Ladies, I blush," says 
Gibbon, “to unite such discordant names," — and bound 
by solemn and express engagements to vindicate justice, to 
avenge wrohg, and to defend the weak, the unprotected, 
and the oppressed, had disappeared. It was under this 
shape, however, that chivalry manifested itself during the 
earlier and more vigorous Btages of its development, and 
played its part among the chief and certainly among the 
most remarkable of those influences which moulded the 
form and directed the course of Western civilization in 
mediaeval times. The common offspring of feudalism and 
the church, it derived its resources and its sanctions 
from each of its parents in turn, and stood forth as 
ftt once the spiritual representative of the one and the 
temporal representative of the other. Whatever may have 
been its inherent vices and defects, it is at any rate indis- 
putable that it embodied some of the noblest sentiments 
and engendered many of the worthiest actions of contem- 
porary mankind. It animated poetry and art ; it created 
romance and heraldry; it determined individual ethics, 
modified the policy of states, and generally inspired the 
energies while it controlled the destinies of all those na- 
tions, especially England and France, which were then as 
they now are the most enlightened as well as the most 
powerful in the world. Under ecclesiastical teaching war 
came to be regarded from a judicial standpoint as, to use 
the words of Bacon, “the highest trial of right when princes 
and states that acknowledge no superior on earth shall put 
themselves Upon the justice of God for the deciding of 
theit controversies by such success as it please Him to give 
on either side .” 1 Battles were commenced with religious 
celebrations, and armies esteemed themselves happy if they 
marched beneath a consecrated standard. Even in the 
field and while engaged in mortal conflict Christian knights 
acknowledged the duties and courtesies of their order. 
And if .they Were taken prisoner they could count on con- 
fetderation from their captors, and on their freedom when 
they paid their stipulated ransom. Moreover, when they 
prisoners they knew that they could safely release 
oh parole ho raise their ransom, and that they would 
rfetiuti to captivity if their ransom could uot be raised . 2 * 
It is indeed from the customs of chivalry that the best 
and moat humane portions of the tews of war in so far as 
actual combatants are concerned have their origin. But 

1 “ ObseHfttfcft* on S Libel,” Wo-rhs, vol. v. t>. 884. 
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war, although it Was the principal, was not the txcltttiVi 
or the continuous Occupation of medieval knighthood. 
When not in the c&ttip rile home of the knight was in the 
court or the castle, and it was there that his prowess in 
the past campaign or present tournament was rewarded, 
often it might be rather generously than discreetly by the 
ladies in whose cause he Was partly enrolled. Hence, 
although at no period were women held in greater outward 
respect by men, it is probable that at no period did more 
licence in the association of the sexes prevail ; and it is a 
strange comment on the manners of the times that the single 
word “gallantry" should have grown to signify both bravery 
and illicit love . 8 But. if chastity was not among the car- 
dinal virtues of chivalry, the Catalogue of them included 
valour, loyalty, courtesy, and munificence ; and, had they 
been practised with the zeal with which they were inculcated., 
they would have gone far towards redeeming the dissoluteness 
ef private manners with which they were connected. Valour 
was of course the primary qualification of a knight, and the 
imputationof cowardice the moat damaging that could be cast 
upon him. But loyalty, which implied the strictest fidelity 
to all his engagements to his sovereign or lord, his “ lady- 
love,” and Ills friends and foes alike, was only second to it 
in importance. Next came courtesy, which meant not only 
ceremonious politeness but also spontaneous modesty of 
carriage, self-denial, and careful respect for the feelings of 
others. And last came munificence, a disdain for money, 
readiness to relieve want and reward services, hospitality, 
and liberality in all things. In a celebrated passage 
Burke describes chivalry as “the unbought grace of life, 
the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly sen- 
timent and heroic enterprise." “ Never never more,” he 
says, “ shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and 
sex, tliafc proud submission, that dignified obedience, that 
subordination of the heart which kept alive even in sen 
vitude itself the spirit of an exalted freedom;” and, 
he adds, “that sensibility of principle, that chastity of 
honour which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired 
courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled what- 
ever it touched, and under which vice itself lost half its 
evil by losing all its grossness .” 4 A very different estimate 
of chivalry te expressed by Mr Freeman. “ The chivalrous 
spirit," he contends, “is above all things a class spirit. 
The good knight te bound to endless fantastic courtesies 
towards men and still more towards Women of a certain 
rank ; he may treat all below that rank with any degree 
of scorn and cruelty. The spirit of chivalry implies the 
arbitrary choice of one or two virtues to be practised in 
such an exaggerated degree as to become vices, while the 
ordinary tews of right and wrong are forgotten. The false 
code of honour supplants the tews of the commonwealth, 
the law of God, and the eternal principles of right 
Chivalry again in its military aspect not only encourages 
the love of war for its own sake without regard to the 
cause for which War is waged, it encourages also an extra- 
vagant regard for a fantastic show of personal daring 
which cannot in any Way advance the objects of the siege 
or campaign which is going on. Chivalry in short is In 
morals very much what feudalism is in law ; each substi- 
tutes purely personal obligations, obligations devised in the 
interests of an exclusive class, for the more homely duties 
of an honest man and a good citizen. 1 * k Between these 
two views, — which, indeed, may be taken to represent the 
extremes of praise and of depredation, — it may be assumed 
that at all events an approximation to the truth containing 
the ethical effects of chivalry or knighthood is somewhere 
to be found. (*. ©a.) 
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tofITTiKO is the art of forming looped fabrics or lex* 
fcttret Willi the use of needles or wires end a single con- 
tinuous thread. Crochet is an analogous art, differing 
from knitting in the fact that the separate loops are thrown 
off and finished successively, whereas in knitting the whole 
series of loops which go to form one length or round of the 
fabrio are retained on one or more needles while a new 
series id being formed from them on a separate needle. 
The origin and history of the art of knitting are referred 
to under the heading Hosiery, vol. xii. p. 299. The wires, 
needles, or pins used are of different lengths and gauges, 
according to the work for which they are intended, and 
are made either of steel, ivory, bone, or wood. Some are 
headed, to prevent loops from slipping over their ends, but 
on these can be woven only flat pieces of work ; others are 
pointed at both ends, and with the use of three or more of 
these circular webs can be made. The materials used in 
knitting are specially twisted for the purpose, and consist 
of twines, threads, cotton, silk, wools, and worsteds, the 
latter being the most important and largely used substance. 
Ordinary stockings and socks, which are the staple hand- 
knit articles, are Worked in “ lambswool,” “ fingering,” and 
“ wheeling ” worsteds respectively, these differing in size 
and fineness of quality ; and for other articles of under- 
clothing and fancy knitting the worsteds most commonly 
used are ‘‘fleecy,” “Berlin,” and “Lady Betty” wooL Shet- 
land wool is a thin hairy undyod and very tenacious and 
strong worsted, spun in the Shetland Islands from the wool 
of the native sheep, and very extensively used in the knit- 
ting of fine shawls, veils, scarfs, and small articles by the 
islanders, among whom the industry is of much local con- 
sequence. “ Crewels ” are closely twisted coloured worsteds 
of the Same size as Shetland wool, and capable consequently 
of being knit into the satne fabric. Much spun silk is also 
knit into patterns and articles similar in form and appear- 
ance to Shetland wool goods. In Ayrshire the hand- 
knitting of Scotch caps is extensively prosecuted as a 
domestic industry, the knit work being collected and 
“ wauiked ” or felted and otherwise finished in factories. 
The methods by which, with plain knitting, “ purling,” 
“Blipping” loops, “taking up” and “casting off.” &c., 
materials can be shaped and worked into varied ana varie- 
gated forms are endless, and patterns and directions for 
working are to be iound in all magazines and papers 
devoted to ladles’ work, as well os in numerous special 
cheap publications. 

Standard works, from which many of th« patterns and directions 
in smaller manuals art copied, are Mrs Gaugain's Knitting and 
Crochet Work ; and Esther Copley'* Comprehensive Knitting Kook, 
London, 1840. 

KNOLLES, RitTUkto (e. 1545-1610), author of the 
History 6f the Tui (jj, was a native of Northamptonshire, 
and was#born abuit 1545. In 1560 he entered Lincoln’s 
College, Oxford, of which four years later he was elected 
fellow. After graduating M.A. he left Oxford to become 
master of the free school at Sandwich in Kent, where he 
died in 1610. 

In 160S Knolles published A General History of the Turks , a 
second edition of which appeared in 1610. The work was continued 
up to date fn several editions subsequently published, the best 
known behkg that by Sir Paul Bycaut, 1687-171)0, Who gives a con- 
tinuation to 1699. The history of Knolles was highly praised by 
Dr Johnson, and, though now entirely superseded, it has for the 
time in which it was written considerable merits at least as regards 
style and arfsngenient Knolles also published a translation of 
Bodin'* Respmma in 1606, but the Grammaticm Latin*, Grsscss, el 
Hebraic* Compendium, and the Rudiments of Hebrew Grammar, 
attributed to aim by Anthony Wood and hi most works of yefer- 
enoe, wejfe. as ip shown in the dthenmun % at August 6th, 1881, the 
works of tiw Bev. Hifcaerd Knollys, a Baptist minister 
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cut — bo that no Up of it can be drawn through another. 

The founder of the theory Of knots is undoubtedly 
Listing. In bit “ Vorstudien *Ur Topologie n (OtHH ndtr 
Studien, 1847), a work in manV respects of sisttlihg 
originality, a few pages only are devoted to the flrubjetfc 
He treats knots from the elementary notion of twisting tine 
physical line (or thread! round another, and sbbdrs thdt 
from the projection of a knot on a surface we <&n thus Ob- 
tain a notion of the relative situation of its coils. He dis- 
tinguishes u reduced” from “reducible” forms, the number 
of crossings In the reduced knot being the smallest possible. 
The simplest forin of re- 
duced knot is of tWo 
species, as in figs. 1 and 
2. Listing points out 
that these are formed, the 
first by right-handed, the p . ^ 
second by left-handed 
twisting. In fact, if three half twists be given to a long 
strip of paper, and the ends be then pasted together, the 
two edges become one line, which is the knot in questibm 
We may free it by slitting the paper along its middle linn \ 
and then we have the juggler’s trick of putting a knot oh 
an endless unknotted band. One of the above forms can- 
not be deformed into the other. The one is, iii Listing'S 
language, the “perversion” of the other, i.e., its linage ih a 
plane mirror. He gives a method of symbolizing reduced 
knots, but shows that in this method the same knot may, 
in certain cases, be represented by different symbols. It 
is clear that the brief notice he has published contains a 



mere sketch of his investigations. 

The most extensive dissertation on the properties of 
kuots is that of Tait (Trans. Hoy. Soc. Edin 1876-7). It 
was for the most part written in ignorance of the work of 
Listing, and was suggested by an inquiry concerning vortex 
atoms (see Atom). Tait starts with the almost self-evident 
proposition that, if any plane closed curve have double 
points only, in passing continuously along the curve from 
one of these to the same 
again an even number of 
doable points has been 
passed through. Hence 
l he crossings may be 
taken alternately over and 
under. On this he bases 4. 

a scheme for the representation of knots of every kind, 
and employs it to find all the distinct forms of knots which 
have, in their simplest projections, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 crossings 
only. Their numbers are shown to be 1, 1, 2, 4, and 8. 
The unique knot of three cross- 
ings has been already given as 
drawn by listing. The utiique 
knot of four crossings merits a 
few words, because its properties 
lead to a very singular conclusion. 

It can be deformed into any of 
the four forms — figs. 3 and 4 and 
their perversions. Knots which 
can be deformed into their own 
perversion Tait calls “amphi- 
cbeirai,” and he has shown that there is at least one knot 
of this kind for every even number of crossings. He 
shows also that “links” (in which two endless physical 
lines are linked together) possess a similar property ; and 
he then points out that there is a third mode of mak imj A 
complex figure of ro dis c s physical lines, without either 
knowing or linking. This may he called “laci n g* W 
“tockfog.” It* fcatfete W OMom fn** fig. 6, ih *fcfch it 
will fe* seen that no on* d the throe ttma is knotted, to 
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two are linked, and yet the three are inseparably fastened 
together. 

The rest of Tait’s paper deals chiefly with numerical 
characteristics of knots, such as their “ kuottiness,” “ be- 
knottedness,” and “ knotfulness,” He also shows that any 
knot, however complex, can be fully represented by three 
closed plane curves, none of which has double points, and 
no two of which intersect. It may be stated here that the 
notion of beknottedness is founded on a remark of Gauss, 
who in 1833 considered the problem of the number of inter- 
linkings of two closed circuits, and expressed it by the 
electrodynamic measure of the work required to carry a unit 
magnetic pole round one of the interlinked curves, while a 
unit electric current is kept circulating in the other. This 
original suggestion has been developed at considerable 
length by Boeddicker (Erweiterung der 
Gauss' when Theorie der VerscUingungen , 

Stuttgart, 1876). This author treats 
also of the connexion of knots with Rie> 
mann’s surfaces. 

It is to be noticed that, although every 
knot in which the crossings are alternately Fig* 6- 
over and under is irreducible, the converse is not generally 
true. This is obviouB at once from fig. 6, which is merely 
the three-drossing knot with a doubled string— what Listing 
calls “paradromic.” 

Klein, in the Mathematische Annalen , ix. 478, has proved 
the remarkable proposition that knots cannot exist in space 
of four dimensions. 



Sailors* Knots. — The knots used by sailors are of many 
kinds. The following are the most useful : — 

Overhand Knot (fig. 7). — Take the end a of the rope round the 
end b. 


Reef Knot (figs. 8, 9). — Form an overhand knot as above. Then 
take the end a over the end b and through the bight. If the end a 



were taken under the end b a granny would be formed. This knot 
is bo named from being used in tying the reef-points ot a Bail. 

Bowline (figs. 10-12). — Lay the end a of a rope over the standing 
part b. Form with b a bight c over a. Take a round behind b ana 



Fig. 10. Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 

down through the bight c. This is a most useful knot employed 
to form a loop which will not slip. 

Half Hitch (fig. 13). — Pass the end a of the rope round the 
standing part b and through the bight. 

Clove Hitch (figs. 14, 15). — Pass the end a round a spar and cross 
it over b, Pass it round the spar again and put the end a through 
the second bight. 

BlackwaU Hitch (fig. 16). — Form a bight at the end of a rope, and 
put the hook of a tackle through the bight so that the end of the rope 
may be jammed between the standing part and the back of the hook. 

Timber Hitoh (fig. 17). —Take the end a of a rope round a spar, then 
round the part b 9 then several times round its own part c. 


Fisherman's Bend (fig. 18).-— Take two turns round a spar, then 
a half hitch round the standing part and between the spar and the 
turn* lastly a half hitch round the standing part 





Carrick Bend (fig. 19). — Lay the end of one rope over its own 
standing part so as to form a bight. Put the end of the other rope 
through this bight “under the standing part, over the end beyond 
the bight, under the standing part beyond the bight end down 
through the bight over its own standing part. 

Sheet Bend (fig. 20). — Pass the ena of one rope through the 
bight of another, round both parts of the other, and under ita own 
standing part . ' 



Fig. 19. Fig. 20. Fig. 21. Fig. 22. 

Single Wall Knot (fig. 21).-— Unlay the end of a rope, and with 
the strand a form a bignt. Take the next strand b round the end 
of a. Take the last strand c round the end of b and through the 
bight made by a. Haul the ends taut 
Single Wall Crowned (fig. 22). — Form a single wall* and lay 
one of the endB, a, over the knot ify h over a, and c over b and 
through the bight of a. Haul the ends taut 



Fig. 23, Fig. 24. Fig. 25. 

Double Wall and Double Crown (fig. 23 ). — Form a single wall 
crowned ; then let the ends follow their own parts round until all 
the parts appear double. Put the ends down through the knot 
Matthew Walker (figs. 24, 25).— Unlay the end of a rope. Take 
the first strand round the rope and through its own bight $ the 
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•soond strand round the rope, through the bight of the first, and 
through its own bight ; the third through all three bights. Haul 
the ends taut 

See Nares, Seamanship , 4th ed., 1868; Dana, Seaman's Manual, 
Oth e<L, 1868 ; A. H. Alston, Seamanship , Portsmouth, 1871 ; 
Lipping, Masting and Waging, 9th ed., 1864 ; Yachts and Yachting , 
>y ** Vanderdecken ” (William Cooper), 1878 ; Book of Knots , by 
‘•Tom Bowling ” (J. Bon wick), 1866. 

KjfOT, a Limicoline bird very abundant at certain 
leasons on the shores of Britain and many countries of the 
lorthern hemisphere. Camden in the edition of his 
Britannia published in 1607 (p. 408) inserted a passage 
not found in the earlier issues of that work, connecting the 
name with that of King Canute, and this account of its 
drigin has been usually received. But no other evidence 
in its favour is forthcoming, and Camden's statement is 
merely the expression of an opinion, 1 so that there is perhaps 
ground for believing him to have been mistaken, and that 
the clue afforded by Sir Thomas Browne, who (circa 1672) 
wrote the name “Gnatts or Knots," may be the true one. 2 
Still the statement was so determinedly repeated by 
successive authors that Linnaeus followed them in calling 
the species Tringa canutus , and so it remains with nearly 
all modern ornithologists. 3 Rather larger than a Snipe, 
but with a short, Plover-like bill and legs, the Knot visits 
the coasts of some parts of Europe, Asia, and North 
America at times in vast flocks ; and, though in temperate 
climates a good many remain throughout the winter, these 
are f nofcbing in proportion to those that arrive towards the 
end of spring, in England generally about the 15th of May, 
and after staying a few days pass northward to their 
summer quarters, while early in autumn the young of the 
year throng to the same places in still greater numbers, 
being followed a little later by their parents. In winter 
the plumage is ashy-grey above (save the rump, which is 
white) and white beneath. In summer the feathers of the 
back are black, broadly margined with light orange-red, 
mixed with white, those of the rump white, more or less 
tinged with red, and the lower parts are of a nearly uni- 
form deep bay or chestnut. The birds which winter in 
temperate climates seldom attain the brilliancy of colour 
exhibited by those which arrive from the south ; the 
luxuriance generated by the heat of a tropical sun seems 
needed to develop the full richness of hue. The young 
when they come from their birthplace are clothed in 
ashy-grey above, each feather banded with dull black and 
ochreous, while the breast is more or less deeply tinged 
with warm buff. Much curiosit" has long existed among 
zoologists as to the egg of the Knot, of which not a single 
identified or authenticated specimen is known to exist in 
collections. Yet more than sixty years ago the species was 
found breeding abundantly on the North Georgian (now 
commonly called the Parry) Islands by Parry's memorable 
expedition, as well as soon after on Melville Peninsula by 
Captain Lyons, and again during the recent voyage of Sir 


1 Hit words sre simply “ Knotts, i. Canuti aues, vt opinor e Danis 

enim adnolare creduntur.” In the margin the name is spelt “ Cnotta,” 
and he possibly thought it had to do with a weU-known story of that 

king. Knots undoubtedly frequent the sea-shore, where Canute is said 
on one occasion to have taken up his station, hut they generally retreat, 
and that nimbly, before the advancing surf, which he is said in the 

story not to have done. 

. * In this connexion we may compare the French tnaringouin, ordi- 

narily a gnat or mosquito, but also, among the French Creoles of 

America, a small shore-bird, either a Tringa or an JSgialUi* , accord- 

ing to Descourtilz ( Voyage, ii. pi 249). See also Lltta&’s Dictionnaire, 
sub woe* 

9 There are few of the Limicolm, to which group the Knot belongs, 
that present greater changes of plumage according to age or season, 
and hence Wore these phases were understood the species became 
encumbered with many synonyms, as fring e dnmm, ferruginea, 
grisea, islamdica, nssvia, and so forth. The oonf :uion thus caused was 
mainly aimed away by Montagu ami Temm iac k. 
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George Nares on the northern coast of Grinnell Land and 
the shores of Smith Sound, where Major Feilden obtained 
examples of the newly-hatched young (Ibis, 1877, p. 407), 
and observed that the parents fed largely on the buds cl 
Saxifraga oppositifolia. These are the only localities in 
which this species is known to breed, for on none of the 
arctic lands lying to the north of Europe or Asia has it 
been unquestionably observed. 4 * * * * 9 In winter its wanderings 
are very extensive, as it is recorded from Surinam, Brasil, 
Walvisch Bay in South Africa, China, Queensland, and New 
Zealand. Formerly this species was extensively netted in 
England, and the birds fattened for the table, where they 
were esteemed a great delicacy, as witness the entries in 
the Northumberland and Le Strange Household Books; 
and the British Museum contains an old treatise on the 
subject — “ The maner of kepyng of knotts, after Sir 
William Askew and my Lady, given to my Lord Darcy, 25 
Hen. VIII." (MSS. Sloane, , 1592, 8 cat 663). (a. N.) 

KNOWLES, James Shebidan (1784-1862), dramatic 
author, was bom at Cork, 21st May 1784. His father 
was the lexicographer James Knowles, cousin-german of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Not long aftqr the removal of^ 
the family to London in 1793, young Knowles began his 
dramatic career by composing a play which was perfotlhed 
by himself and his juvenile companions. At the age of 
fourteen he published a ballad entitled The Welsh Harper, 
which was set to music and obtained great popularity; 
and about the same time his precocious talents secured 
him the friendship of Hazlitt, through whom he also formed 
an intimacy with Lamb and Coleridge. Of his early career 
little else is known except that for some time he served in 
the Wilts and afterwards in the Tower Hamlets militia, 
and that he left the latter corps to become pupil of Dr 
Willan the physician, through whom he was appointed 
vaccinator to the Jennerian Society. Although, however, 
he was generously offered by Dr Willan a share in hia 
practice, he resolved to forsake medicine for the stage, 
making his debut at the Crow Theatre, Dublin. At 
Wexford he in October 1809 married Maria Charted*, an 
actress from the Edinburgh Theatre. About this time ha 
wrote Leo , which was played at Waterford with great 
success by Edmund Kean; but, although another piece, 
Brian Boroihme , which he wrote for the Belfast Theatre 
also drew crowded houses, his labours as an actor and 
author secured him so little pecuniary return that he 
found it advisable to become assistant to his father at the 
Belfast Academical Institution. In 1817 he removed from 
Belfast to Glasgow, where, besides conductinga flourishing 
school, he continued his dramatic authorship. His first 
imi>ortaiit dramatic success was Caius Gracchus , produced 
at Belfast in 1815 ; and by Virginias, written for Edmund 
Kean, and first performed in 1820, he obtained a very 
high place among the dramatic authors of the century. 
Besides William Tell , in which Macready performed one of 
his most successful ports, the other principal plays of 
Knowles are The Hunchback , Love , and The wife. . In 
some of his own pieces he acted with a just appreciation of 
the character and with considerable vigon** ana fire, but he 
failed in the power of personation. He uoUieved some suc- 
cess, however, as a lecturer on elocution. In his later 
years he forsook the stage for the pulpit, and as a Baptist 
preacher attracted large audiences at Exeter Hall and else- 
where, while hB also entered the field of polemical theology, 
publishing two works, — the Rock of Rome , and the Idol 
Demolished by its own Priests , — in both of which he 
combated the special doctrines of the Romish Church. 
Knowles was for some years in t he receipt of an annual 

4 The Tringa canutus of Payer's expedition seems more likely to 
have been T. maritfma, which species is not named among tbs birds 
of Frans Joeef Land, though it osn hardly fail to occur there. 
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mnwioo of £ 200 , bestowed by $ir Robert fee). Re died 
ht Torquay, Novemfcw 30, 1863 

A f»U lirt of <he work* of Knowles end of the various notices of 

S pa Will be fpuffd ia fil* by bis apa K}cbpr4 Brmsley Knowles, 

which twepty-five copied were printed privately. 

£NOX, John (JBO{5-lfi72) f the g Reformer of Scot- 
land, was \>ovr\ nt Paddjngtpn, the county town of Past 
l^pthian, ip the year 100a 1 HU father was William 
lifnox, commonly said to have beep descended from the 
Knoxes of Ranfurly in Renfrewshire, but there ip pp evi- 
denpe to prove what rests solely upon the authority of 
Pay|d Bnchapan. The pajne of his mother was Sinclair, 
and sotpe of his letters, written in seasons of danger, were 
signed “ Jphp Sinplair.” Whatever mjght be their lineage, 
Knox’s relations were in snch circnmefanpes as secured for 
him a liberal education in the grammar school of his native 
town ; and, when about sixteen years of age, he was sent 
to pursue his studies at the university of Glasgow, where 
Pr John MaW Qr Major was principal regent, or professor 
of philosophy and divinity. Owing to some undiscovered 
cause h® left the university without qualifying himself to 
take the degree of master of arts. it has been usual to 
state that from Glasgow Knox proceeded to St Andrews 
%nd there taught philosophy and theology, but up evidence 
Qan be adduced to show that he was officially connected in 
any way whatever with the university of that city. Not 
haying qualified himself by taking his degree, he would be 
excluded from acting as a regent or professor, so that if he 
taught it can only have been in the way pf private tuition. 
In truth, for some years about this time the course of life 
'pursued by JCnox is involved in obscurity. The probability 
is that he tpok orders in the Church of Rome as a secular 
priest about 1530, and was connected for upwards of ten 
years with one of the religious establishments in the neigh- 
bourhood of Haddington. In the Protocol books of that 
town the name of Jufin Knox occurs among the witnesses 
to deeds pf the years 1540, 1541, aud 1542, in one deed 
under the style of Schir, tfiat being the fieaignation of 
priests who had not attained the higher academical degree 
of At agister \ and as late as March 27, 1543, he pens aud 
signs a notarial instrument as an apoBtolic notary, describing 
himself as “ sacri altaris minister, Sanctiandrasse diopeseoa, 
auqtoritate appostolica notaries/' 

The martyrdom of Wishart in 1540 w&s the turning 
point in the spiritual life of Knox, determining him to 
renounce scholastic theology and to profess lus adhereuce 
to the Protestant faith. Ab this subjected him to suspicion 
and trouble, he resolvod to leave Scotland and visit the 
schools of Germany but Douglas of Longniddria and 
(Jockburn of Ormipton, to whose sons Kuox had for some 
^ime been acting private tutor, prevailed on him 


1 Founding upon the Jusignaliou “ GiffardieuaU ** applied to him by 
B fr S S in hia Teona* of 1680, and the statera<mt of Spottiswood in hi* 
ffutyry (1627) that Knox “was bpm in Gifford in the ^thlane,’ 1 
later writers, beginning with David Buchanan, have given Qifford, a 
village a lew miles to the south of Haddington, as the birthplace of 
Kh ox. On the other hand two contemporary Romanist writers — 

4rehhMd RamiH 0 # (1577)- aud James Liiug (1681) — assign to Had- 
the honour in question : “Presbyter Joannes Knoxeus 
a Hajintona oppido in Laudonia”; “Joannes Knox iiatus 
mope Hadintonam, qure est urbs in Laudonia/' In 1786 the Rev. 
Dt Rar clay of Haddington directed attention to Giffordgate, one of the 
Sjihmfhl °f V the locality which popular tradition has 

iiplfcptfr tp h*ye been the spot where the Reformer was 

born, m 3 wipch, wi^h the grounds adjoining is called “Khox's WaUe ’ 
la a ohartar of 1607. Reoent investigations prove that no village of 
thh Item of Gifford was in existence until the latter half of the 17th 
qMtuffi yd****! thy Geneva Register of 1668, when Knox was 
a4®dttfU a hurgyae or Geneva, his name is thus entered: “ Jehan, 
fils ill OulUauc e Onoxe, naUf de Hedington en Kscosse " Payifi 
Laiag, who In 1846 followed MKMe in preferring Gifford, in 1864 
gives Mm verdict in favour of the Qiffordgate, atlUng that e visit to 
the toajHjr led to th, ooncluejou that the auwMftft now ad»it*af 
be dispute. 


t0 relinquish hu de«gn 4 sod, %iang Witt few mtfk td 
gator the settle of fit Andrews w e piece of safety team 
the Romish clergy. It wee there that Kno* received a 
public call to the ministry, “ wheirat," t° OSS hl| own 
graphio description of the scene ia the greet ebarph, w the 
said Johnne abashed, byrst furth ia moist ahundand tearis. 
and withdrew him self to his chalmer.” 


In June of the seme year (1547) the Catholics of Seot- 
land end France joined their forces to avenge the death of 
Cardinal Beaton by capturing the Protestant garrison of 
St Andrews, the Freuop fleet appeared in the hey, end the 
castle surrendered. It was stipulated that the lives of the 
refugees should be spared, that they should be removed to 
France, and that such of them as declined entering into 
the French service should be conveyed to any other 
country except Scotland. Knojf, sharing the fate of his 
companions, was conveyed on board one of the French 
ships to Ilcmen ; but the terms of the capitulation were 
grossly violated, and the oaptivea were treated a* prisoners 
of war. Knox and some others were sent on board the 
galleys, and, after being loaded with chain®, were compelled 
to labour at the oar. Here they were subjected to many 
indignities and much suffering; but, in spite of every 
hardship and every threat, not one of their number 
renounced his faith. During the ensuing winter the galley 
in which he was confined lay in the Loire; and in the 
summer of 1548 it sailed for Scotland, and cruised off the 
east coast. The hardships to which he was now subjected 
produced a very serious effect upon his health : he was 
seized with a violent fever, and no hope was entertained 
of h>s recovery. Re, however, regained his strength, and 
during his captivity had sufficient energy of mind to engage 
iu literary wurk. In the winter of 1548 Henry Ralnavea 
of Haihill, wfio remained a prisoner in the old palace of 
Rouen, had sent to Knox a treatise on the doctrine of 
justification by faith. With tide work Knox was so 
much pleased that, having revised it carefully, divided the 
conteuts into chapters, aud added a brief summary of the 
book, he sent it to Scotland for publication with an epistle 
addressed by “ the bound Servant of Jesus Christ UBto his 
best beloved Brethren of the Congregation of the C'astle of 
St Andrewes, and to all Frpfessours of Christa true RvaugeU” 
(TForis of John A ’««, vul. iii.). As the old copy of this 
epistle bears the title pf “ The Confession of Faith,” this 
work may have been the “ confession of his faith, contain- 
ing the substance of what he had taught at St Andrews,” 
which “ he found means to convey to his religious acquaint- 
ances in Scotland,” aud which, Dr M'Crie thinks, “appears 
to have been lost.” If so, leaving out of view the notices 
of his first sermon and of his disputation with Friar 
Arhuckle in P* Leonard's Yards, contained in his Hiat?rie, 
this epistle 11 rauk as the earliest specimen of the 
Reformer’s composition that has been preser ved- 
After an imprisonment of eighteen or nineteen months 
Knox obt.kaed his release from the French galleys in 
February or March 1549. As be probably owed hi 8 freedom 
to the intercession of Edward VJ. er the English Govern 
meat, he came to London on obtaining his liberty, and 
was favourably received by Archbishop Oranmer and the 
lords of counoil. Of the English section of bis life* 
extending over five years, Knox himself disposes in few 
words : “ The e&id Johns was first appointed proehar to 
Berwik, then to Neweaatoll j last be was called to London, 
and to the sowth partes of England, whar hi remaned to 
the death of King Edward the Sext * (Huiorie, bock V h 
At Berwick, where he laboured for two yews, ha preached 
with his characteristic fervour and seal, exposing the errors 
of R o manism with unspgrteg severity. The tend 
seal was not, however 'calculated tft recommend 
bishop of the diocmh CiRhbtet TwateU Of Ttetfteil 
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wto wm itWBgiy Mtached to tha old foith, Hiving been 
Moved of everting tbit the sacrifice of the mass is 
idolatrous, the preacher was cited to appear before the 
bishop, and to give an account of his preaching* Accord- 
ingly, on the 4th of April 1550, Knot entered into a full 
defence of his opinions, and with the utmost boldness 
proceeded to argue that the mass is a superstitious and 
idolatrous substitute for the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
The bishop did not venture to pronounce any ecclesiastical 
censure ; and the fame of the obnoxious preacher was 
extended by this feeble attempt to restrain the boldness of 
his attaoks on the doctrines of Roma The confession or 
vindication of his doctrine made by Knox on this occasion 
will be found in voL iii. of his collected Work * — “A 
Vindication of the Doctrine that the Sacrifice of the Mass 
is Idolatry,” 1550. 

Upon Knox’s reforming work while a preacher at 
Berwick some interesting light has recently been thrown 
by the late Dr Lorimer’s John Knox ami the Church of 
England^ 1875. When looking through the "Morrice” 
collection of manuscripts in Dr Williams’s library, London, 
Dr Lorimer c%me upon four papers never before published, 
One of these is a letter from “Johne Kuokks to the 
Oongregatioun of Bervik,” und another is " The practice of 
the Lords Supper used in Berwick by John Knox, 1550/' 
With this “practice,” which is nothing more than a 
fragment, Dr Lorimer associates " A Summary, according 
to the Holy Scriptures, of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper” to bo found in the third volume of the Work*, 
and to which Dr Being has assigned the date 1550. 
Foundiug upon these documents, Dr Lorimer maintains 
that the very beginning of Puritan practice in the Church 
of England iu the administration of the Lord’s Supper is 
to be found in the order followed by Km# at Berwick, 
inasmuch as he not only substituted common bread for 
“wafer-breads,” thus anticipating by several years the 
substitution as authorized by Edward’s second Prayer 
Book, published in 1553, but gave the first example of the 
substitution of sitting instead of kneeling iu the act of 
communion, which has ever since continued to be a char- 
acteristic Puritan practice. At the close of 1550, or early 
in 1551, Knox was transferred to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where he remained, with occasional absences in London, 
till the spring of 1553. In the closing month of 1551 
he was appointed one of six chaplains to Edward VI., 
aud in virtue of this appointment he was consulted 
iu the preparation of the formularies of the Church of 
Englaui A book of forty-five articles of religion, forming 
tile basis of the thirty-nine articles of the Anglican Church, 
drawn up by Crapruer, was submitted to the royal chaplains 
for their opinion. An original copy of these articles is 
preserved in H.M. State Paper Office with the autographs 
of the tbaplains, the sixth being “Jo. Knox.” Shortly 
after this the duke of Northumberland originated ft proposal 
to make Knox a bishop The letters bearing upon the 
proposal, not known to Dr M'Crie, were discovered by the 
late Mr Tytler, and published by him in his England undci - 
the Mttgm oj Edward and Mary, vol ii, The duke’s wish 
was that the king would “appoint Mr Knocks to the offiee 
of Rochester Bishoprick.” When, however, the Scotob 
chaplain was informed of what was in contemplation, and 
waa instructed to wait upon Northumberland, the Utter did 
not ind the man he thought to benefit eager to grasp at 
wauuiwm, and the matter ultimately came to nothing by 
Ufaalt ef Knox himself. The last year of work in 
England we# spent mainly in London and the southern 
counties, As royal chaplain Knox preached in turn before 
the twt, and found favour with We royal haem; but be 
met terms summon ed fatten the privy m mod, tet to 
answer oomplainte made by fa is would-be date patron, end 
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then to yiedloate his declinature of the secant Using el AH 
Hallows in London, 

Edward VX having died in July 1558, and, the Marian 
persecutions having shortly afterwords broken out, Knox 
waa persuaded to withdraw from England) and sailed lor 
Dieppe, landing at that town in January 1554. The em 
forced leisure of exile gave the refugee an opportunity 
of completing and publishing several treatises during two 
sojourns in the same year at Dieppe, "An Exposition 
upon the Sixth Psalm of David,” addressed to Mrs Bows* 
" A Godly Letter pf Warning or Admonition to the 
Faithful in London, Newcastle, end Berwick,” "Twe 
Comfortable Epistles to his afflicted Brethren in England, 1 * 
and “A Faithful Admonition to the professors of Go d*i 
Truth in England,” all belong to the year 1654. Aftor 
visiting the churches of France and Switzerland, Knox 
accepted an invitation to become one of the paatora of 
the English congregation at Fronkfort-cm-the-Main, and 
repaired thither in November of the same year, Soon 
after his settlement dissensions arose in the congregation 
in regard to the use of the surplice, the omission of the 
litany, the audible responses, aud kneeling at the com- 
munion (see the letters and extracts from the "Brief 
Discourse of the Troubles at Frankfort” given by Dr 
Laing in vol. iv. of Knox’s Work*), A party in the 
congregation, clamorous for a strict adherence to the 
English Book of Prayer, lodged information with the 
magistrates that Knox, in his "Faithful Admonition,” had 
used treasonable language in speaking of the emperor, the 
queen of England, aud her husband Philip IL Not 
wishing to increase the troubles, the maligned preacher 
relinquished his charge on the 26th March 1555, and re- 
tired to Geneva. The closing months of that year and the 
opening ones of the year following form an important 
period in the public labours and the private life of the 
Reformer; for he then visited his native country, preached 
iu Edinburgh, in West Lothian, and in Ayrshire, and dis- 
pensed tbo communion privately in several places. Before 
his visit came to a close ho addressed a letter to the queen 
regent, in the hope tjwt she might be persuaded to extend 
her protection to the Reformed preachers, or at least listen 
favourably to their doctrine, This letter, “ augmented and 
explained by the author,” and reprinted in 1558, "An 
Exposition upon Matthew iv., concerning the temptation 
of Christ in the wilderness,” and “A letter of wkolasonm 
counsel, addressed to his Brethren in Scotland,” belong to 
the year 1556. In visiting Scotland at that time, howevsr, 
Knox was influenced by other considerations than those 
bearing simply on the public weal For as far back as hie 
Berwick ministry he had become acquainted with the family 
of Richard Bowes, and formed an attachment for the fifth 
daughter, Marjory, Dr M 4 Crie represents the marriage as 
having token place in 1553 before Knox left England ; end 
in support of his view it falls to be said that after that date 
Knox addresses Mrs Bowes as “Dearly Beloved Mother,” 
and that he apeake of Marjory as his " wife,” his "dearest 
spouse.” But, considering the strong opposition to the 
union on the part of Richard Bowes and other relatives, as 
also the very uncertain and precarious position of the 
reformer at the time, there is good reason to think, with 
Dr Laing, that thee ;be parties had only formally pledged 
themselves to one another " before witnesses,” and that rim 
actual marriage took place when Knox visjtad Scotland in 
1655, 

At the urgent solicitation of the English congregation at 
Geneva, consisting largely of those who hod withdrawn 
from Frankfort, Knox left Scotland in rim summer of 1556 ; 
end in the “ Lives det Angles k Genhve,” on the 16th 
Sep t e mber of that year, rim names of “John Kfamr, 
Marjory, his wtt*, Elisabeth, bar mother, Jamas (Uaakjb 
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his servant, and Patrick, his puple,” are entered as members 
of the English congregation. In Geneva the Scotch 
Reformer laboured with voice and pen till 1659. The 
literary works of that period, in addition to ten Familiar 
Epistles, include Letters to his Brethren and the Lords pro- 
fessing the truth in Scotland , three in number, 1567 \ An 
Apology for the Protestants who are holden in prison at 
Paris , 1557 ; The Appellation from the Sentence pronounced 
by the bishops and clergy , 1558 ; A letter addressed to the 
Commonality of Scotland, 1558 ; An Epistle to the inhabit- 
ants in Newcastle and Berwick , 1558 ; and A brief exhorta- 
tion to England for the speedy embracing of the Gospel , 
1569. Judged by the excitement it created, the most 
outstanding writing of this period is The First Blast of 
the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of Women ; 
and it cannot be denied that this publication was un- 
seasonable, and might be expected to expose the author to 
the resentment of two queens during whose reign it was his 
lot to live. Indeed the sounder of the First Blast would 
seem to have realized that it was “ blown out of season,” 
for, whereas his purpose was “ thrice to blow the trumpet 
in the same matter, if God so permit,” and on the last 
occasion to reveal his name, the intention was never 
carried into effect. The resentment to which his blast 
against feminine government gave rise in queenly breasts 
did not soon subside ; one immediate effect was that, when 
Knox resolved to return to Scotland, and applied to the 
English Government for permission to pass through the 
sister kiugdom, the application was refused. Impatient of 
delay he sailed from Dieppe direct for Leith, and, landing 
at that port in safety, reached Edinburgh on 2d May 1559. 

From this time to the close of his life the biography 
of the Reformer becomes inseparably connected with the 
history of Scotland. Within a few days of his arrival 
in Scotland, through the representations of the Romanist 
clergy to the queen-regent, Knox was proclaimed an 
outlaw and a rebel ; but, undeterred by considerations of 
personal danger, he lost no time in joining the leaders of 
the Protestant party then assembled in Dundee. From 
Dundee he went with them to Perth, where his preaching 
was the antecedent thougli not the cause of a tumult which 
resulted in the altar, images, and other ornaments of the 
church being torn down, and the houses of the grey and 
black friars being laid in ruins. St Andrews is the next 
place of importance at which Knox joined the Protestants, 
at this time called the congregation, the lay leaders of the 
party, mostly noblemen, being known as the lords of the 
congregation. Here Knox announced his intention to 
preach in the cathedral church ; and, undismayed by the 
threats of the archbishop, unmoved by the remonstrances 
of his friends, he carried his purpose into effect, preaching 
on four successive days, and with such signal effect that 
the provost, bailies, and inhabitants agreed to set up the 
Reformed worship in the town, stripped the church of 
images and pictures, and pulled down the monasteries. 
By the end of June Knox was again in Edinburgh, preach- 
ing in St Giles's and the abbey church ; and on the 7th 
July he was elected minister of Edinburgh. 

When the army of the queen-regent took possession of 
the capital, and the lords of the congregation agreed to 
leave it, they took their minister with them from a regard 
alike to the danger to which he would be exposed if left 
behind and the service it was in his power to render the 
Protestant cause. The result abundantly verified the 
wisdom of the step, for, set free from city labours, Knox 
travelled over a great part of Scotland, and visited the 
towns of Kelso, Jedburgh, Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Perth, 
Brechin, Montrose, Dundee, and St Andrews, with marked 
results in die diffusing of knowledge and the strengthening 
of the hands of fellow Protestants. By the end of April 
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1560 we find him once more in Edinburgh, having rendered 
important service to the Protestant leaders in their negotia- 
tions to procure aid from England, and, of necessity rather 
than from choice, acting the part of a politico-ecclesiastic. 
The most elaborate theological writing of the. Scottish 
Reformer, although written before his final return to 
Scotland, was published in this year, 1560, at Geneva. 
It is An Answer to the Cavillations of an Adversary respect- 
ing the doctrine of Predestination. 

The event of greatest political importance in this same 
year 1560 was the assembling of the Scottish parliament 
at Edinburgh, on 1st August A petition having been 
presented by the Protestants of the country, craving the 
abolition of Popish doctrine, the restoration of purity of 
worship and discipline, and the appropriating of ecclesias- 
tical revenues to the support of the ministry, the promotion 
of education, and the religf of the poor, the ministers and 
barons were required to laj^efore parliament a summary of 
Reformed doctrines. “ mthin foure dayis ” thiB was done. 
The confession was read before the whole parliament, and 
after reasoning and voting was ratified by Act of Parliament, 
and the Protestant religion formally established. The Con - 
fessioun of faith prof essit and belevit be the Protestants within 
the Realihe of Scotland, <fcc., in the composing of which no 
small share must have fallen to the miniBtefr'of Edinburgh, 
is inserted by him at length in book iil of his Historic, 
Between the dissolution of parliament and the first meeting 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland on 
the 20th December, Knox and three other ministers were 
engaged in drawing up the plan of ecclesiastical government 
known as the Book of Policy , or First Book of Discipline, 
This standard document, approved by the General Assembly 
and subscribed by a majority of the ^pmbers of privy 
council, is alsp incorporated in Kuox’s Historic. 

The youthful, widowed, and fair Queen Mary, having 
arrived in Scotland in August 1561, lost no time in send- 
ing for Knox to the palace of Holyrood, in order that she 
might hold with him the first of those four or five dialogues 
which historians have rendered with dramatic effect not 
always consistent with historical accuracy. The charge 
brought against the Reformer of treating his sovereign with 
rudeness and disrespect in the course of those interviews 
has been thoroughly disproved by his biographer giving 
the details of what passed as furnished by one of the parties 
in his Historic , and is quite discredited by such a judge as 
Thomas Carlyle. 

In the following year Knox found a more congenial 
sphere for the exercise of his logical and dialectic skill in 
a disputation with Quintine Kennedy, abbot of Crossrag- 
well, in the neighbourhood of Maybole, Ayrshire. The 
abbot had set forth a number of articles respecting the 
mass, purgatory, praying to saints, the use of images, 
and other points which he declared bis intention^to open 
up more fully iu his chapel at KirkoBwald. But when 
Knox, who happened to be in the vicinity, appeared on the 
Sabbath specified, the abbot deemed it prudent to absent 
himself, and Kno^fraached in his stead. ThiB led to 
correspondence which resulted in arrangements for a 
disputation taking placa The disputants met at Maybole 
on the 28th September 1562 and the two following days 
at 8 a.m., in the house of the provost. Forty persons on 
each side were admitted as witnesses of the dispute, “ with 
so many mo as the house may goodly hold, be the sight of 
my lord of Cassilis " (nephew of Kennedy). As usually is 
the case in such contentions, both sides claimed to be vic- 
torious ; but, to counteract the one-sided reports circulated 
by the abbot and his friends, Knox published, in 1563, an 
account of the dispute taken from the records of the 
notaries present, to which he added a prologue and short 
marginal notes. 
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Queen Mery, having failed to influence the Reformer by 
her u many aalt team * or her flattery, endeavoured to get 
him into her power by movingthe privy council to pronounce 
him guilty of treason on the ground that he had written a 
circular letter to leading Protestants in reference to the 
trial of two persons indicted for a riot in the Chapel Royal 
Knox’s trial took place at a special meeting of council in 
December 1562, at which the queen was present and acted 
an unseemly part as prosecutrix. To the unconcealed 
chagrin and intense displeasure of his sovereign, Knox was 
by a majority of the noblemen present absolved from all 
blame and commended for his judicious defence. 

Before he was required to appear a second time at a 
privy council meeting, Knox, who had been a widower for 
three years, was married to his second wife Margaret 
Stewart, daughter of 44 the good ” Lord Ochiltree ; and in 
Ochiltree House, an ancient baronial residence, the room is 
still pointed out where, in jfech 1564, the marriage was 
celebrated The occasion oA second appearance before 
the privy council was the preaching of a sermon in St 
Giles’s about a month after the marriage of Queen Mary 
and Lord Darnley in July 1565. On the day the sermon 
was preached the young king made an imposing appearance, 
sitting on a throne prepared for his reception. Enraged by 
what he regarded as passages having a reference to himself 
in the discourse of the preacher, Darnley returned to the 
palace with the determination not to taste food till the 
offender Had been punished Knox was accordingly called 
before the council, “from my bed/’ as he tells u^ Informed 
that he had offended the king, and that he muJplesiBt from 
preaching so long as their majesties remained in Edinburgh, 
Knox made reply that he had spoken nothing but according 
to his text (Is*. xxvl 13-21), and, if the church should 
command him either to speak or abstain, he would obey, so 
far as the word of God would permit him. In regard to 
the sermon he deemed it necessary for his own exoneration 
to write out in full what he had spoken, and publish it with 
a preface dated at 44 Edingbrough, the 1 9th of September 
1565/' This sermon is the only specimen of Knox’s pulpit 
discourses handed down to us. Dr M'Crie iB of opinion 
that the prohibition was of a very temporary nature ; but 
it does not appear that Knox resumed his usual minis- 
trations in Edinburgh, unless at occasional intervals, till 
after Mary had been deprived of her authority in 1567. 
During this period of absence from his charge, however, the 
inhibited preacher was far from idle. In 1566 he drew 
up the most considerable portion of his Historic of the 
Reformatioun , having made a commencement in 1559 or 
1560, and he wrote at the request of the Assembly various 
public letters. He also visited churches in the south of 
Scotland, and made a journey to England, in order to see 
his two sons, who had been there for education since the 
death of their mother Maijory Bowes. 

On the 29th July 1567 the infant James VL was crowned 
in the parish church of Stirling, and on that occasion 
Knox reappeared in public and preached the coronation 
sermon. He also preached at tl^Aening of parliament in 
December of the same year, wheMbe Confession of Faith 
formed and approved by parliament in 1560, with various 
Acts in favour oL the Reformed religion, was solemnly 
ratified. When James Stuart, Arl of Murray and regent 
of Scotland, was assassinated and died at Linlithgow, 23d 
January 1569, the event caused anguish and anxiety to 
the Reformer, who poured out the sorrows of his heart in 
the sermon and the prayers of the day on which the tidings 
reached the capital, and who thereafter preached the funeral 
sermon in the presence of three thousand persons gathered 
to witness the interment in the south aide of the collegiate 
church of St Giles. The strain to which body and mind 
alike lied been subjected for many years back, and the 
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shock caused by the removal of the nobleman in whom he 
laced the greatest confidence, affected the Reformer’s 
ealth, and in the month of October 1570 he had a stroke 
of apoplexy. Although he so far rallied as to have the use 
of speech restored to him and to resume preaching, be never 
entirely recovered from the debility which the stroke pro- 
duced. 

Resolved to take no prominent part in public affbira, and 
confining himself to preaching in the forenoon of the Lord’s 
day, Knox might have spent what little of life on earth 
remained for him in the house assigned him by the provost 
and town council of Edinburgh, had he not become 
personally obnoxious to Kirkcaldy of Grange. This and the 
troubles which agitated the country induced Kuox, 44 sore 
against his will, being compellit be the Brethren of the 
Kirk and Town,” to quit the metropolis and retire to St 
Andrews. During his stay there of fifteen months the 
many infirmities of age did not prevent him engaging in 
his two favourite employments of preaching and writing. 
How he preached James Melville,* then a student, after- 
wards minister of Anstruther, has described in an often- 
quoted passage of his 44 Diary.” The latest publication of 
Knox in his life time was 44 imprentit at Sanctandrois bs 
Robert Lekpreuik, Anno Do. 1572.” It is a tract in the 
form of an answer to a letter written by James Tyrie, a 
Scottish Jesuit. 

By the end of July the adherents of the queen's party 
abandoned Edinburgh, and so enabled the banished citieens 
to return to their homes. One of their first acts was to 
send for Knox, who, travelling slowly because of weakness, 
reached the capital (for the last time) on the 23d August 
1572. Only two more public appearances were to be made 
by him. The first of these was when in September tidings 
came to Edinburgh of the St Bartholomew massacre. 
Being assisted to reach the pulpit, and summoning up the 
remainder of his strength, he thundered out the vengeance 
of heaven against 44 that cruel murderer and false traitor, 
the king of France," and desired the French ambassador to 
tell his master that seutence was pronounced against him 
in Scotland, that the Divine vengoance would never depart 
from him nor from his house if repentance did not ensue, 
but that his name would remain an execration to posterity, 
and none proceeding from hiB loins should enjoy his 
kingdom in peace. The other occasion on which the 
debilitated Reformer appeared in public was the induction 
of Lawson, sub-principal of King's College, Aberdeen, as 
his successor, which took place on the 9th November. 
After taking a leading and solemn part in the services, he 
crept down the street leaning upon his staff and the arm of 
his attendant, and entered his house never to leave it alive. 

Interesting details of his last illness and death-bed 
exercises are furnished in two contemporary narratives — 
Richard Bannatyne’s 14 Account of Knox’s Last Illness and 
Death ” given in his Journal of the Transaction* in Scotland 
1570-1573, and the “EximU viri Joannis Knoxii Scoti- 
carae Ecclesue instauratoris vera extremes vitae k obitus 
Historia ” of Thomas Smeton, principal of the university 
of Glasgow, at the end of his Respondo ad Hamiltonii 
Dialogum, 1579. Both narratives are inserted by Dr 
Laing in his edition of the Worls, vol vl part ii. Attended 
by his wife and friends, Knox died on Monday the 24th 
of November 1572, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 
The funeral took place on the Wednesday following, when 
the body was brought from the house in the Netherbow 
Fort by the newly-appointed regent, the earl of Morton, 
and other noblemen, and interred in the burying-ground 
connected with the church of St Giles. 44 When tfce 
body was laid in the grave,” says Calderwood, 44 the earl 
of Mortem uttered these words; — 4 Here lieth a man, 
in Us Ufa n*r.r («nd iha fam of mao ; who hath 
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Mi often threatened with dagge and dagger, but jet hath 
•Med hit days in peace and honour.'” If atiy stone 
•▼er marked the precise spot Where Knot was buried— said 
bj tradition to be in the Parliament Square, a few feet to 
the west of the pedestal of Charles II.'s statue — it must 
hare been destroyed in 1633, wheh the burying-grourtd was 
wholly Obliterated by buildings. As in the case Of hit 
illustrious contemporary and friend Calvin, no tombstono 
marks the place where he was interred. 

Knox's family consisted of five children — two sons and threw 

te hters. His two sons wore born to him by his first wife 
_ory Bowes. Nathanael and Eleazer Knox were both born in 
(toner*, entered as students df the university of Cambridge, and 
became fellows of St John’s College. Both died at an early age, 
and by their deaths the family of the Reformer became extinct in the 
male line. Tho three daughters of Knox were Martha. Margaret, 
and Elizabeth. Martha was married to Alexander Fairlie of Braid, 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, a thulltioh that she became 
the first with of James Fleming, father of Robert Fleming, anthor of 
Ths Fulfilling qfthe Scripture.^ having boon disproved by DrLaing 
( fVorks, vol. vi., part 2, Ixix.) ; Margaret Knox married Zachary 
Pont, for several years minister of St Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh ; and 
Elizabeth married John Welch, or Welsh, or Wclsch, minister succes- 
ilVfcly of Selkirk, Kirkcudbright, and Ayr, and, when transported, 
•f the French Protestant Church. 1 >r Luing considers it improbable 
that any lineal descendants of these daughters still exist. 

Of Knox no original painting is known to exist. Several like- 
tttlfceS hAVe beeh frequently reproduced. 1. A Woodclit portrait 
of the Reformer occurs in Beza’s Jcoim, published at Genova in 
1580, which has often been reproduced. 2. A French translation 
of the leones , by Simon Guulnrt, appeared iu 1581 with a totally dif- 
ferent portrait substituted in place of that of Knox, which is 
hOW believed to represent William Tyndale, the translator of the 
Bible. 8. In 1602 Vorheideu, a Dutch theologian, published at 
the Hague his l*rmst<intium aliquot Thrologorum KJfiqics, and in 
that work a head engraved on copper by Homlius is giveii as that 
of Knox. There is every reason to supposo that this is merely an 
lthptoveu copy from Bcza, and not taken from an original painting. 
I. The TOtphiehmi portrait of Knox is at Cal del House. It has on 
the back of the canvas the inscription, in a handwriting less than 
a century old — “ Rev. Mr John Knox. Tho first sacrament of tho 
Supper given in Scotlaud after the Reformation was dispensed by 
nim in this hall.’* It Is a hritsh disagreeable likeness, painted at 
toast a Century after Ktiox’s death, with Baza's woodcut Tor inodol. 
5. In 1880 the Society fbr the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
published an engraving of a portrait of Knox which now goes by 
the name or the Somerville portrait. This painting belonged to 
th0 Somerville family, and hutig oil the walls of their London 
mtitottce till the peerage became ektlhct. The tradition in the 
family is that it was brought into their possession by James, the 
thirteenth baton, in the latter half of the 1 8th century ; and tho 
supposition of those who regard this as a veritable likeness of tho 
monhet is that Baron Somerville had fallen in with an excellent 
portrait seemingly by soHie distinguished artist of Knox’s time 
(presumably Francis Forints, who painted a likeness of George 
Buchanan), and had a copy of it jaiinted for his mansion of Drum, 
near Edinburgh. Engravings of Buza’s and Yerheiden’s portraits 
Will be foundin Knox's Works, vols. i. atid vi.j of the Torphicben 
pbrtrtlit in the Lift of Knox, 1st edition ; and of all the five llkc- 
HMM ill Tht Portraits of John Knox , by Thottias CaHyle, Whose 
Verdict is in favour of the Somerville portrait as “ the only probable 
likeness Anywhere known to exist.” 

Ov , — The Work* of John Knox, collected and edited by David L&lng, 
lveit .4 MtobUrgh, 1840-64 ; M‘Cile, The life <\fJohn Kn'ox, M ed M 1811, Tth od., 
lA&Al Lortmer. John Knox and the Church of Knytand, London, 1875 ; T. Carlyle, 
in mag On the Pbrtrdit* of John Ktiox , published In collected works along With 
Jw Jttsriy Kino* of Norway, London, 1H75. The life and labours, character ahd 
Mftueifoe, df Knox are dealt with more generally in the following works : — Hill 
ractUM'i JTUtorg of Scotland', J A. Fronde’s History 6f Ra<flixnd\ Carlyle's Ifcroe* 
wndjfere Worship \ Moncrelff, The Influence of Knox and the Scottish Information 
dh Jfitfffana, Loflddh, i860; Fronde, The Influence of the Jltfoi'matioti on the Scot • 
ttt* Ckt trader, Edinburgh, 1865. (C. G. M‘C.) 


KNOXVILLE, chief city of Knox coutity and of East 
Tehnsssfse, United States, is situated on the right bank of 
kb* Tennessee rirer, which is navigable up to this point, 
tear miles below the confluence of the Holston and French 
Bread rivers, add about 185 miles east of Nashville. By 
meant Statistics it is shown to be one of the six healthiest 
cities in the United States ; the elevation is 1000 feet, 
mean temperature 68* Fahr., average rainfall 64 ‘0 inches. 
Among ill nunaartote handsome buildings are the United 
State* ffitt tea ho use and post-offlee, the university of Ten- 
nessee, and the pahlie sekook. There is a free library ik 
the fcitjr* The university, Which includes the Stale ctittegt 


ot agrieuitu^ Mid the Meekhle arts, m fbahded in 1807, 
the totter departments being added iu 1888. It has a good 
library* fetid geological, mitieralogitifel, fetid feoblogifcal etillfeo 
tiotifl. In 1681 thebe Wfebe 396 Atiidfetitii Ktioxville is A 
busy ihdttstrial fend CtitiiffletidUi etititW. Its itifttiuffebttiM 
include iron in fell its forms, ffetlWfey atid other Cferrifeges, 
pfepet) furniture, SfeSheS fetid blinds* lobfefebd) flour, lfcftther 
fetid harness* pottfeFy, &C. \ fetid it has ft brisk tnide ih these 
Articles, as well fts iti boots fetid ahoeft, hardware, fetid drjfc 
goods. Marble atid cofel of excellent quality ate fouttd iti 
vast quantities near the city. KtioxVille Was settled in 
1789, aud laid out fts a toWn iti 1791, when it Was nfemfed 
after General Hetiry Knox, at thfet time Washington's 
tiiinister of war. From 1794 till 1817 it Was the Capital 
Of Tennessee; DllHng the civil Wat it was an important 
position, passing into the possession of the Uhion forces in 
1803. The population of the city iti 1880 Was 9693, ot, 
including directly cotihected fetiburbs, 15,430. 

KOBELYAKI, a town of Russia, iti the governinetit of 
Poltava, 40 miles south-wefet of the government toWh, with 
a station on the railway between Khfetkofl atid Krfehieil- 
tblmg. The town proper to ftitufeted oti the tight bfthk Of 
riiBVorsklft, but a suburb of sbtiie ki*e, ktioWri simply aB 
Zuryetbhya or “ Beyond the River/' lie* bn the other side. 
Of the 13,000 inhabitants rtibre thfen half ftte occupied 
exclusively With agriculture ; but wfeavihg, introduced by 
German colonists, is beginning to be a Cdtisiderable in- 
dustry in the town. Kobeiyaki Was founded by the Polish 
nobleniftn NeiniroVitchi and to metitioned as a toWn in 
1647. Iti the neighbourhood lies the village of FereVo- 
ldtchtia, where the Swedish forces under Charles XII. laid 
down their ariito. 

KOBRIN) a town of Russia, iu the gbVerhrhhnt of 
Grodno, 12 miles east of Brest-Litovsk and 4 miles frOin 
the TeVli Station' ot the railway between Mirtok and Bi’est- 
LitovSk. It lies iti the midst Of a marshy fcoiintby, to the 
east of Which ate extensive forests; although situated Oti 
the Mtikliaveti* river, which enters into the system of 
canals uniting the Dnieper And Rug, it enjoys but little 
prosperity. Its 80Ot> inhabitants fere chiefly engaged in 
Agriculture ; there is Also some trade in grain, salt, timber, 
atid bones. Kobrin Was Until the ldth cehtiiry tho capital 
of a principality of tile same namfe. 

KOCK, CttAfehfcs PAul Dk (l794~18fl), tioVeltot, WfeA 
bofn at PaSSy Oti the 2lst of Mtly 1794, fetid died at Pfetto 
on the 29th of Atigusfc 1871. He wfes fe posthumous bhild, 
his father, Who Was a banker of Dutch extraction, hfeVitig 
been oho of the numerous victims of the Terror, fend dying 
oh the scaffold with Hebert and Clootz, not as ah ektretfafe 
republican, but as “suspect” of foreign relation! fhfe 
family Was one of some rank in the Netherlands) fetid ah 
titicle of the novelist fettaitied to the position of tiiihtslpr of 
the interior in his native country. Patil de Kock, htiweVer, 
remained all his life fe cittoeti of Fffetice. Hfe begfen life as 
a f banker’s clerk, which Occupation he soon quitted for 
literature. But his natural taste, or the meinory of hto 
father’s death, kept hiW ffer Apart from the republican 
party, and he Was perhaps thfe itiost remarkable litferfery 
confeinUator of the ancien rttfimi as ffer fefi light noveto were 
concerned. His life Was Almost entirely utieVentfal, its 
chief incideht beibg fe bttfglfery Which Was committed at 
his country house at Romfeih villa ih hto later dfey! Pot 
the most pari he resided oh the Boulevard St Martin, fetid 
Was one of the most ihVeterfetfe of Pftrifcifetife. 

Paul de Kock began to Write VWjr feferiy, fend tid&ttotiW to 
produce novels almost until the end of hto ton g life. But 
Ito period of greatest mi most m mf was the 

ReetoMtion And the early dfefs of Ldtiii Mtm, fhe 
dcdhparferiVe “ patfeVihRy " Of &b met of life 

Mkhdihg aloof ftob ili Whole fidviffient u 
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rnmvmu in ftolilttl* mftde Mm fektitoty lest peptilar 

in fMftoi Huff thin ibreud* whfire be w*s consider m 

tilfl Uncial pfilht** *{ life in Fnrin Mfijbb Pumtehttis’s 
remark that he had ft&d nothing of tho novel kind for 
thirty yeaft fifcfcept Ffiul dfe Ktmk* u Who certainly made 
him khgh,* 1* likely to remain one 6f the moat durable of 
hta testirtidhiuls, With as a dttfopatiioh the tagebd&ty ques- 
tion of a foreigu sovereign to a Frenchman who waa 
paying hit respects* “ VoUb vende de Paris et rods devee 
SaVdlv ttes ndtiVfclfes. Comment eo pest te Pahl de Kotk 1 * 
Hid dte&pbaahmM of the griselU and of the cheap dis- 
sipation which Murger pathetically laments in more than 
One of his Works practically made Paul de Kock obsolete* 
and hi* want of . style affected him a* unfavourably a* 
tt did hi* dramatic analogue Scribe. Hut to the student 
of manners his vivid and by all accounts truthful por- 
traiture of low ahd middle class life in the first half of the 
Iflfch oetttury at Haris will never lose its value, and, though 
he can hardly be said to hold a high place in literature, 
he is a remarkable follower of Bestir de la Bretonue, ancl 
may be said to be in a sense the last of the 18th century 
Sfchdbl of novelist*. 

tt has been Said that the Works of Paul de Kock are very 
numerous. In the fullest list that we have seen they 
amount to about a hundred, some of them being decidedly 
Voluminous. With the exception of a few not very felicit- 
ous excursions into the historical romance, they are all 
stories of middle class Parisian life, Of guiftgiiettes and 
cabarets and equivocal adventures of on* fiort or another. 
Tke most famous of all is Le Barbier de Paris , which has 
been translated into alhioBt every Eurobond language. Of 
equal literary merit, and, considering the style, of singular 
freedom from objectionable characteristics, is Andre le 
Savoyard, a roiharkable story, full of narrative pOWer, and 
one of the happiest examples of the Working up of simple 
and commonplace details into an interesting whole. A 
certain sameness pervades thost of Paul de Kock*s work, 
tt is almost Untouched by the ihflUence* of the romantic 
inovetneht, and has none of the strortg sentiments of the 
school which derived from the author’s cohtemporary 
Balzac. But there is a good deal of human nature in it, a 
good deal of accurate observation, ahd an almost total 
absence of the revolting and the preposterous. Paul de 
Book was the Charles de Bernard of low life, and 
greater praise of its kind could hardly be given to any 

writer. 

kObti'KOALDtt, or CftAN<uk<rmte, U town in Cochin 
state, Southern India, 10° 13' 50" hr. lat., U* 14' 50" E. 
lOttg., With a population (1876) of 9475. 

ThoUgh noW a place of little importance, its historical Interest 
I* considerable. Tradition assigns to it the double hohoiir of har- 
ing been the first held of St Thomas’s labours (52 A.d. ) in India 
and thttseat of GhetumAn Ferutttal’S gbverhmattt (841). The visit 
ttf St ThomSS 1* generally considered mythical ; but it Is certain 
that the Syrian Church Was firmly established here before the 9th 
bSUtUty (Burnell), and probably the Jews' settlement was still 
earlier. The latter, in feet, Claim to hold grants dated 378 a.d. 
The ehfelty of the Portuguese drove most of the Jews to Cochin. 
Up to 1114* When the Typin harbour woe fortuvd, the only opening 
in the Cochin backwater, and outlet for the Peril#, Was at Kodnn* 
galfir, Which ihbst then have been the best harbour oh the coast. 
In ifiOl the Syrian Christians invoked the protection Of the Hortu- 
guese. m ifefl the latter built their first fort them* and in 
I 665 enlarged it in mi the Dutch took the fbrt, the possession 
of which the next forty years Was contested between this nation, 
m anhiftty ahd the Wya bf KodUngOlilr. lnm« Tip* (Tipprto) 
flatted the stronghold. The Dutch recaptured it two rears later, 
OiuL having fcSdttl it to Tlpd ifi 17*4} sold it to the Travaheore 
SjlljM again in If 8fl to Tipti, trim destroyed and loft h in the 
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river* dfi the 13. tty Bartfth tkM rt* aft* fifa the W» by UMt 
Kuram HVfir find the WfifilH kill* tt Uotilfot* fihtoijr Of fi 
bate abd intricate mduhtttfc region* dhfiply scored With 
river valley* and revihre* but enetoMiig a few scattered 
patches of cultivated lowland. Hie eastern or Khfitak 
country especially comprise* a perfect labyrinth Of riinge% 
which fall, however, into two principal groups, to the north 
and south df the Teri Toi river. The Mirttnifii valley, lb 
the extreme West, appears by comparison a rich add fertile 
tract tn it* small but carefully tilled glens, rile plahe, 
palm* fig* aud many orchard trees flourish latbrifittlty j 
while a brushwood of wild olive* mimosa* and other thorny 
bushes clothes the rugged ravines upon the upper slopes* 
Occasional grassy glades Upoh their sides form favourite 
pasture grounds for the Wazfri tribe*. The Tflri Tot* 
rising on the eastern limit of Upper MiraUsfii, runs dufl 
eastward to the Indus, Which it joins 12 miles north of 
Makhad, dividing the district into two main portion*! 
The drainage from the northern half flow* southward tnW 
the Teri Toi itself, ancl northward into the parallel stream 
of the Kolt&t Toi. That of the southern tract falls nbftb*> 
wards also into the Teri Toi* ahd southwards toward* th* 
Kuram and the Indue. The frontier mountains, eentinW 
tion* of the Bafed Koh system, attain in places a consider* 
able elevation, the two principal peaks, t)UbA Sir ahd 
Masco Garh* just beyond the British frontier, being By !0 
and 7940 feet above th* sea respectively. The Wfikfri 
hills, on the South, ektetid like a wedge bet wash the 
boundaries of Bannu ahd KoMt, With a geheral elcVfitiOh 
of less than 4000 feet. The salt mines are situated in ike 
low line bf hills crossing the valley of the Teri Toi* find 
extending along both batiks of that river. The deposit 
has a width of a quarter of a mile, With a thiCkbCIs of 
1000 feet ; it sometimes forms hills 200 feet in height^ 
almost entirely composed of solid rock-salt, and may pm- 
bably rank as one of the largest veins of its kind ih th* 
world. The most mttenslve exposure occurs at Bahfidur 
Khel* on the south bank bf the Teri Toi. Petroleum 
springs exude from a rock at Panoba, 23 milts east of 
KohAt ; ami sulphur abounds in the northern range. 

The cenHilft of 1808 extended over an ftM* of 2*88 suti*ta 
hdles, and disclosed a totul population of 145*419 (rniurs, 79,32* * 
females, 88,090). The Mohammedans rtumlwred 136,585, *fl 
against 6544 Hindus, 1837 Sikhs, and 473 u others/’ Thi 
Hindus chiefly belong to the trading castes. AiUong the Mchaui* 
hiedans, 88i3 rank Or Buyyiris ; mtt the PatnAtifc folm bV fet 
the largest division. Otily one to W0, Kohdt, contains a population 
exceeding 6000 inhabitants. Since the annexation of the Punjab, 
cultivation has extended from 64,772 acre» in 1848 to 163.015 acres 
in 1873-74. The agricultural staples include wheat and barley foif 
the spring harvest, With rice, millet, Indian corn, and puU*i fof 
the auttltttn crops. Tobacco, mustahi, and oil -seed* also cover 
small areas* ami cotton of inferior duality is grown in fevoutabl* 
years. The area under wheat in 1873-74 was returned as 80,000 
acres; barley, 17,070; millets, 23,?06 ; Indian corn, 12,060; rice, 
4710 acres. Cultivation has ho*r nearly reached It* Utmost limit. 
The principal industry Of the distHct tt eentfed in th* salt mine*. 
Of these five are now open, froth which 204*060 cWtfl. of salt were 
quarried in 1870-71. Gun barrels manufactured near Kohdt town 
have a considerable reputation along the north-western frontier. 
Coloured scarfe, Wodlten Odfpets, country clbth, and potteVy ar* 
also turned out at KohAt, Han go, ahd Teri, Th* frontier military 
road fohns the chief channel of communication, practicable through* 
out for wheeled conveyance* and artillery. The district has alto- 
gether 249 miles of roach all unmstaliea. And in many cases mere 
tracks, passable at best by clrtfels, ahd Sometimes only by biiUOckt 
of pohles. The fetal imperial reVvhhe raised In th* district In 
1861-52 amounted to £9020. Whtbh ih 1879-7* h*d rise* to 
£19,448* pf which the Ifind-tax contributed £8961* 4qd salt 
£8560. Education remains in a very backward stage. Four Govern* 
ment or aided schools ahd forty-three indigenous schools had fc 
total fell of only 745 phpils ih l*fe-78. Ffete it* pfefiiihity tt th* 
hills* th* temperature of th* distHet ft comparatively ottri* «Mpt 
daring the sttmhMW months* 
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long., near the north bank of the KohAt Toi river! and 
2 miles from the southern base of the Afridi Hills. The 
population in 1868, including the cantonment, was 
11,274. The town is built on undulating ground, within 
an amphitheatre of hills, and is surrounded by a slight 
wall, 12 feet in height. Its principal manufacture is that 
of gun barrels. The cantonment and civil station lie to 
the east and north-east of the native city. The canton- 
ment has accommodation for about 3000 troops. 

KOHL, Johann Georg (1808-1878), traveller and 
author, was born at Bremen, April 28, 1808. He studied 
law at Gottingen, Heidelberg, and Munich, and for six 
years was a private tutor in Courland. In 1838, after 
travelling through parts of Russia, he settled at Dresden. 
The success of four books, which he published in 1841, 
describing his Russian experiences, decided his choice of 
literature as a profession. Travels in Europe and America 
supplied ample material, and book after book appeared 
In 1854 he undertook to prepare an historical coast survey 
of the United States, in the service of Government. In 
1858 he returned to Bremen, where in 1863 he was made 
city librarian. In that post he died, October 28, 1878. 

Kohl was a prolific author, and his books, both in the original 
and in English translations, have enjoyed considerable popularity. 
His style is agreeable and lively, and not without humour ; his 
observation was acute, and not more superficial than was inevitable 
from the mode in which he amassed his materials. Besides the books 
on Russia, Kohl published wgrks on Austria-Hungary (1842), Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland (1844), the Alps (1849-61), Denmark and 
the Northern Duchies (1846-47), south-eastern Germany (1862), 
the Netherlands (1860), Istria, Montenegro, &c. (1861), the Danube 
(1864), Canada and New England (1867), the north-west of the 
United States (1869), Lake Superior (“ Kitehi-Gami ’’) (1869). 
Among his historical, geographical, and miscellaneous writings are 
the following : — Dcr Rhein, 2 vols., 1861 ; Aits meinen HUticn , 

8 vols., 1860 ; Oeschichte dcr Entdeckung Amerika’s , 1801 ; Daa 
ffaus Scefahrt zu Bremen, 1862 ; Nordwestdcutsche Skizzen , 1804 ; 
History of the Discovery of Maine , 1889 ; Die Vblker Europa's , 

2 vols., 1872 ; Kleine Essays , 1876. 

KOLABA, a district of the Bombay Presidency, India, 
lying between 17° 52' and 18° 50' N. lat., and between 
73° 7' and 73° 42' E. long. It is bounded on the N. by 
Bombay harbour and ThAna district, on the E. by Poona 
and SAtAra, on the S. by RatnAgiri and Janjira state, and 
on the W. by the Arabian Sea. Lying between the 
SahyAdri range and the sea, KolAba district abounds in 
hills, Borne being spurs of considerable regularity and height, 
running at right angles to the main range, whilst others 
are isolated peaks or lofty detached ridges. The sea 
frontage, of about 20 miles, is throughout the greater part 
of its length fringed by a belt of cocoa-nut and betel-nut 
palms. Behind this belt lies a stretch of flat country 
devoted to rice cultivation. In many places along the 
banks of the salt-water creeks there are extensive tracts of 
salt marsh land, some of them reclaimed, some still subject 
to tidal inuudation, and others set apart for the manufac- 
ture of salt. The district is traversed by a few small 
streams. Tidal inlets, of which the principal are the 
NAgothna on the north, the Roha or Chaul in the west, 
and the BAnkot creek in the south, run inland for 30 or 
40 mileB, forming highways for a brisk trade in rice, salt, 
firewood, and dried AbL Near the coast especially, the 
district is well supplied with reservoirs. The SahyAdri 
range has two remarkable peaks, — RAigarh, where Siv^jl 
built his capital, and MirAdongar. There are extensive 
teak and black wood forests, of which the value is increased 
by their proximity to Bombay. The KolAba teak has been 
pronounoed the best grown in the Conc&n, and inferior 
only to that of Oaliout In 1875-76 the forest revenue 
^mounted to £3634. Tigers and leopards are found all 
over the district, and bears on the SahyAdri range. 
Hyaenas and jackals abound. Bison, $dmbhar 9 and cheetah 
have been shot^ but are very rare. 


KolAba district, with the exception of AlfbAgh sub- 
division, formed part of the dominions of die peshwa, 
annexed by the Bombay Government in 1818. AtibAgh 
lapsed to tne paramount power in 1839. 

The population in 1872 was 860,405 — Hindus, 880,914 ; Moham- 
medans, 17,194 ; Pars is, 26 ; Jews, 1940 ; and Christians, 208. Of 
the Hindus the most important class are the Brahmans, who own 
large gardens and palm groves along the coast Another important 
class are the Bhanaaras, or toddy -drawers and cocoa-nut cultivators. 
The Beni-Israel (see voL xiii. p. 086) are chiefly found in the sea- 
board tracts. A considerable number of them enlist in the native 
army, and are highly esteemed as soldiers. They also monopolize 
the work of oil-pressing to so great an extent that they are generally 
known as oilmen or telis . The total area of Government cultivable 
laud in 1876-77 was returned at 468,046 acres, of which upwards of 
98 per cent, was taken up for cultivation. Rice forms tne staple 
produce, and is the chief export of the district. The inferior grains 
are nachni (Eleusine coracana) f wari ( Panicum miliaceum ), and 
harik (Paspalwn frumentaceum) ; and these form the chief food 
supply of the people. The estimated value of the exports (rice, 
salt, timber, vegetables, and fruit) is £488,249; of the imports (grain, 
piece goods, oil, butter, and sugar), £170,810. The local industries 
are salt manufacture and silk-weaving. The total imperial, local, 
and municipal revenue irv 1870-77 was £106,893, of which £72, 402 
was contributed by tho land tax. There are seventy-one Govern- 
ment or aided schools attended by 8044 pupils. The average 
annual rainfall is 76 inches. The chief town of the district is 
Alibdgh. 

KOLAR, or Colar, a district of Mysore state, Southern 
India, lying between 12° 46' and 13° 36' N. lat., and 
78° 5' and 78° 35' E. long. It occupies that portion of the 
Mysore table-land immediately bordering the Eastern GhAts. 
The principal watershed lies in the north-west, around the 
hill of Nandidrug (4810 feet), from which rivers radiate 
in all directions; and the whole country is broken by 
numerous hill ranges. The chief rivers are the PAlAr, the 
South PinAkini or PennAr, the North PinAkinl, and the 
PApaghni, which are industriously utilized for irrigation 
by means of anicuts and tanks. The rocks of the district 
are mostly syenite or granite, with a small admixture of 
mica and felspar. The soil in the valleys consists of a 
fertile loam ; and in the higher levels sand and gravel are 
found. The hills are covered with scrub, jungle, and 
brushwood. The only tract where the trees attain any size 
is in the neighbourhood of Nandidrug, where an area of 7 
square miles has been reserved by the forest department 

Tho population in 1871 was 618,964, spread over an area of 
2677 square miles — Hindus numbering 692,652 ; Mohammedans, 
25,038 ; Jains, 661 ; and Christians, 618. Four towns contain up- 
wards of 6000 inhabitants, namely, Kolar, 9924 ; Chikballapur. 
9882 ; Sidlghata, 7009; and Hosur, 6711. The staple agricultural 
products are rice, ragi t and joar . Pulses, oil seeds, vegetables, and 
tobacco are also grown on limited areas. Cattle breeding has 
recently been fostered by the British Government, and large cattle 
fairs are held annually. The manufactures of the district com- 
prise sugar, silk and cotton weaving, and oil-pressing. Iron ore 
is smelted in considerable quantities. The principal exports are 
sugar, rice, ragi t vegetables, cotton cloth, betel leaf, opium, and 
ghi ; the imports are European piece goods and salt. TJie total 
revenue of the district in 1878-74 amounted to £119,446, of which 
£97,470 was derived from the land and paid by 78,247 proprietors 
of 678 separate estates. The Government aided and inspected 
schools in 1874 numbered 283, attended by 664 7 pupils ; in 
addition there were also 102 unaided schools. The district bears a 
good reputation for healthiness, the mean aunual temperature being 
76*, ana the average annual rainfall 29*17 inches. 

The early history of the district is enshrouded in the usual Hindu 
legends, chiefly localized at the village of Avani, which is still a 
popular place of pilgrimage, as containing a linga set up by KAma 
himself. The earliest authentic evidence shows that Kol&r in 
primitive times formed part of the kingdom of the Pallavas, a » 
dynasty overthrown by the CholAs, to whom is assigned the 
foundation of KriAr town. After the OholAs came the BallAla 
kings, who in H m turn gave way to the powerful monarch of 
Vijayanagar, in SP early part of the 14th century. About this 
period arose the Gauda family, whose chiefs appear to have submitted 
successively t o every conqueror until they were swept away by 
Hyder AH. The first Mohammedans to invade this tract were 
the Bijipur kings, whose general was the MarhattA SbihjL the 
father of Mi die Great In 1899 Shahji obtained Kolar as 
a fief, which he transmitted to his son Ytnkqji or Ikqft tho 
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founder of the Ttaajon line. Subsequently Kotor was overrun by 
the Mughal* In 1761 it was formally oeded by the ni*Am to 
Hyder Ali, who was a native of the state, having been born at the 
little village of Budikot ; and after the fall of Tipii in 1799 it was 
incorporated in the Hindu state of Mysore. The chief historical 
Interest of modern times centres round the hill fort of Nandidrug 
(Nundydroog), which was stormed by the British in 1791, after 
a bombardment of twenty-one days. Kotor, which with the rest of 
Mysore had been under British administration since 1835, was 
restored to its native chief in March 1881. 

KOLCSEY, Ferencz or Francis (1790-1838), a dis- 
tinguished Hungarian poet, critic, and orator, was bom at 
Szddemeter, in Transylvania, on the 8 th of August 1790. 
His parents both died during his childhood, leaving him 
to the care of a trusted female servant At an early age 
Kolcsey was sent to the Calvinistic school at Debreczen, 
where he acquired a sound knowledge of the Latin and 
Qreek classics, os also of the leading Hungarian and German 
poets. In his fifteenth year he made the acquaintance of 
Kazinczy, and zealously adopted his linguistic reforms. In 
1809 Kolcsey went to Pest with the intention of following 
the legal profession, and became a “ notary to the royal 
board.” The public career of a lawyer, however, proving 
distasteful to him, he soon left the city, and, Becluding 
himself at Cseke in SzatmAr county, devoted his time to 
aesthetical study, poetry, criticism, and the defence of the 
theories of Kazinczy. Kolcsey’s Hrly metrical pieces contri- 
buted to the Transylvanian Museum did not attract much 
attention, whilst his severe criticisms of Csokonai, Kis, and 
especially Berzsenyi, published in 1817, rendered him very 
unpopular. From 1821 to 182G he published many 
separate poems of great beauty in the Aurora, Hebe , 
Asjxisia , and other magazines of polite literature. Having 
by these means again risen in the estimation of the literary 
public, he was induced by Paul Szemere to join him in the 
production of a new periodical, styled Met es LitercUura 
(“Life and Literature”), which appeared* from 1826 to 
1829, in 4 vols., and gained for Kolcsey the highest 
reputation os a critical writer. About this time his powers 
as an orator began to be displayed in his capacity of upper 
notary to the county of SzatmAr. From 1832 to 1835 he 
sat in the Hungarian diet, where his extreme liberal views 
and his singular eloquence soon rendered him famous as a 
parliamentary leader. In the meantime he had not been 
inactive as a literary savant Elected on the 17th Nov- 
ember 1830 a member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, he took part in its first grand meeting ; in 1832 
be delivered his famous oration on Kazinczy, and in 1836 
that on his former opponent Daniel Berzsenyi When in 
1838 Baron WesselAnyi was unjustly thrown into prison 
upon a charge of treason, Kolcsey eloquently though un- 
successfully conducted his defence ; and he died about a 
week afterwards (24th of August) from internal inflamma- 
tion. His collected works, in 6 vols., were published at 
Pest, 1840-48, and his journal of the diet of 1832-36 
appeared in 1848. A monument erected to the memory 
of Kolcsey was unveiled at SzatmAr-NAmeti on the 25th 
of September 1864. 

See O. Steinacker, Ungarischc Lyriker , Leineic and Pest, 1874 ; 
F. Toldy, Magyar Ktilttfc tide, 2 vols., Pest, 1871 ; J. Forenczyand 
J. Danielik, Magyar Irdk , 2 vols., Pest, 1856-68. 

KOLDING, a town in the district of Veile, Denmark, 
is situated on the east coast of the province of Jutland, on 
the Koldingfjord, an inlet of the Little Belt. It has some 
little, shipping, but its harbour is not deep. A little to the 
north-west is the splendid ruin of the royal castle Kolding- 
huus, formerly called Oernsborg or Arensborg. It was 
begun by Dnke Abel in 1248; in 1808 it was burned. 
The huge square tower was built by Christian IV* (1588- 
16^8), and was surmounted by colossal statues, of which 
wne is still standing. The name of Koldiog occurs in the 
lOth ce ntury j but Ha ea r liest known town-rights date fresn 
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1321. In 1644 it was the scene of a Danish victory 
over the Swedish, and in 1849 of a Danish defeat by the 
Schleswig-Holstein troops. The population in 1870 was 
5400. 

KOLHAPUR, a native state in the Bombay Presidency, 
India, lying between 15’ 58' and 17’ 11' N. 1st, and 
between 73* 45' and 74° 24' E. long. ; it is bounded on 
the N. by SAtAra district, on the E. and S. by the states of 
SAngli, Mir^j, and KurunehwAd, and on the W. and S.W. 
by SawantwAri state and RatnAgiri district The area is 
3184 square miles. KolhApur state stretches from the 
heart of the SahyAdri range eastwards into the plain of the 
Deccan. Along the spurs of the main chain of the SahyAdri 
hills lie wild and picturesque hill slopes and valleys, pro- 
ducing little but timber, and till recently covered with rich 
forests. The centre of the state is crossed by several lines 
of low hills running at right angles from the main SahyAdri 
range. In the east the country becomes more open, and 
presents the unpicturesque uniformity of a well-cultivated 
and treeless plain, broken only by an occasional river. 
Among the western hills are the ancient MarhattA strong- 
holds of PanhAla, Vishalgarh, Baura, and Hungna. The 
rivers, though navigable during the rains by boats of 2 
tons burthen, are all fordable during the hot months. Iron 
ore is found in the SahyAdri range, and smelting was 
formerly carried on to a considerable extent ; but now the 
KolhApur mineral cannot compete with that imported from 
Europe. There are several good stone quarries. The 
principal agricultural products are rice, millet, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, cotton, safflower, and vegetables. The population 
of the state, including feudatories, was 802,691 in 1872, 
Hindus amounting to 95J per cent., and Mohammedans to 
4 per cent. Pottery, hardware, and coarse cotton and 
woollen cloth are the principal manufactures. The chief 
exports are coarse sugar, tobacco, cotton, and grain ; piece 
goods, salt, silk, sulphur, and spices are imported. 

The rijiia of Kolhdmir trace their descent from Kdjd Him, a 
younger eon of Sivaji tne Great, the founder of the Marhattd power. 
The prevalence of piracy caused the British Government to send 
expeditions against Kolhdpur in 1765 and 1792 : and in the early 
years of this century the misgovornment of the chief compelled the 
British to resort to military operations, and ultimately to appoint 
an officer to manage the atuto. In 1862 a treaty waa concluded 
with Sivaji III. The revenue of the stato is estimated at £304,000. 
The military force consists of 1618 men. Exclusive of a few mis- 
sionary institutions, there are in all 104 schools, attended by 6105 
pupils. The climate is on the whole temperate. 

KolhApur, the capital of the above state, is situated in 
16° 42' N. lat. and 74° 16'E. long., 128 miles south by east 
of Poona. It is a picturesque, flourishing trading town, 
adorned with many handsome buildings. Population in 
1872, 39,621. 

KOLIN (Boh., Nov^j Kolin, it, New Kolin), a town in 
the circle of Kanrzim, Bohemia, is situated on the Elbe, 
about 35 miles east of Prague, with which city as also 
with Briinn it is connected by the Austrian State Railway, 
here intersected by the north-western line, in 50° 4' N. lat, 
15° 14' E. long. Among the many noteworthy buildings 
in Kolin may be specially mentioned the church of St 
Bartholomew (Early Gothic style), erected during the latter 
half of the 14th century, the castle, and the town-halL 
The educational and industrial establishments comprise 
collegiate institutes for both sexes, a commercial school, 
religious houses, several sugar refineries and oil-mills, a 
spirit distillery, and an artificial manure factory. Popula* 
tion of commune 9473, of town 8199. Kolin is chiefly 
famous on account of the battle of Chotzemitz or Kolin, 
18th Jnne 1757, when the Prussians under Frederick the 
Great were defeated by the Austrians under Daun. 

KOLOMEA, or Kolomtia, a town and district in the 
Austrian province of Galicia, lies on the right bank of the 
Prufch ana on the railway from Osernowits to Lemberg, 
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about 105 tailep south-sqflfchjeiutf; of fche^kttor, in i8° 3i*i£ 
1st., 25* Y E. long. Koiomea is the Seat of the adminis- 
trative, military, and judicial authorities of the district, affl| 
has Roman Catholic churches, synagogues, a lower gymna- 
sium, and manufactories of earthenware. More, than a 
third of the inhabitants are Jews, who carry on the greater 
part both of the wholesale and retail trade. The Rutneman 
or uative population of the town and neighbourhood are 
mostly employed in agricultural pursuits, and in the pastur- 
ing of horses, oxen, and sheep. In 1881 the population 
amounted to 23,109. 

KOLOMNA, a district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Ryazan, situated on the railway between Moscow 
and Byazan, 67 miles south-east of Moscow, at the con- 
fluence of the Moskva river with the Kolomenka. It is 
an old town mentioned in annals in 1177, and until the 
14th century the capital of the Byazan principality. It 
suffered greatly from the invasions of the Tartars, who 
destroyed it four times, as well as from the wars of the 
17th century ; but it always recovered, and never has lost 
its commercial importance. During this century it became 
a centre of manufactures of silks, cottons, and leather ; 
there are also several smaller manufactures. The merchants 
of Kolomna carry on an active trade in cattle brought from 
southern provinces, and in grain, cattle, tallow, skins, salt, 
and timber purchased in the governments of Byazan and 
Tula, and sent to Moscow, either by rail, or by boat down 
the Moskva river. Population 19,000. 

KOMOBN, or Comoen (Hungarian, Rev-Komdrom) } a 
royal free town of Hungary, and capital of the trans- 
Danubian county of KomArorn, lies at the eastern extremity 
of the island of Csall6k6z or Schiitt, and at the confluence 
of the Waag with the Danube, 48 miles west-north-west 
from Budapest, with which city as also with Vienna it is 
direotly connected by railway, in 47° 46' N. lat., 18° 7' E. 
long. Komorn is celebrated chiefly for its fortifications, 
which, owing to their favourable position and extended 
line of tfites-de-pont, are believed to be impregnable, and 
are capable of bolding a force of some 30,000 defenders. 
The town is the seat of the county administration, and of a 
royal court of law, and has Bornan Catholic, Greek Ortho- 
dox, Lutheran, and Calvinist churches, a Jewish syuagogue, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant gymnasia, county and town 
halls, a military hospital, two savings bankB, aud a shipping 
agency. The streets are for the most part narrow, irregular, 
and gloomy. The commercial relations of Komorn with 
the chief towns on the Danube* are facilitated by its im- 
portant steam-packet station. The inhabitants carry on a 
brisk trade in grain, timber, wine, flour, and fish. The 
civil population at the end of 1880 amounted to 13,108, 
mostly Magyars and Germans by nationality. 

The wells of the fortifications of Komorn were oofrnmenced from 
the land side in 1272. They were much strengthened and extended 
two hundred years later t>y King Matthias (OorvimiB). The new 
fort was begun by Ferdinand I. about 1647, and received additions 
in 1673 under Loopold I. In 1643, 1694, 1698, and 1663 Komorn 
was beleaguered by the Turks. It was raised to the dignity of a 
royal free town in 1761. In 1767, 1768, Septemlxjr 1848, and April 
1854 it suffered severely from tire, and in 1763, 1822, and 1851 
from earthquakes. The fortifications, having l>een neglected during 
the latter half of the 18th century, were enlarged and to a great 
«Xt4int reconstructed between 1806* and 1809. During the revolti- 
ti (rooty war of 184o-49 Komorn was a principal point of military 
operations, and was long unsuccessfully besieged by the Austrians, 
who on the 11th July 1849 were defeated there by General Goraei, 
ao4 on the 3d August by General Klapka. On the 27th September 
the fortress capitulated to the Austrians upon honourable terms, 
and on the 3d and 4th October was evacuated by the Hungarian 
troops. The treasure of the Austrian national bank was removed 
here from Vienna in 1866, when that city was threatened by tjhe 
Prussian*. , 

KOMOTATJ, a town and district of Bohemia, at the foot 
of the Etsgef&^e, Arid at the junction of the Buechtiehtttd* 
Dux-BodeatiaA, m £ Anarij-Teplitz linet of railway, abrifct 
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teat of the military and judicial authorities of the distcfaL 
as also of boards of mining and of customs. Theindtistriity 
establishments comprise ,inanqfa<?tories of woolly doth, 
liqeo,, and paper, dyeing hawses, breweries, distille^es, And 
vinegar works, a sugar of lead manufactory, and an icon 
fouudry. The amount of beer delivered in 1880 was 
535,583 gallons. Lignite is worked iu the neighbourhood. 
At the eud of 1880 the population was 10,111. 

KONGSBERG, a mining town in the district of 
Buskerud, Norway, is situated on the Laagen, 500 feet 
above the sea, and about 60 miles south-west of Christiania 
by rail. With the exception of the church and the towm 
house, the buildings are mostly of wood The origin and 
whole industry of the town are connected with the Govern- 
ment silver-mines in the neighbourhood. Their first 
discovery was made by a peasant in 1623, since which 
time they have been worked with varying success. Over 
& huudred mines have been opened, but of these only three 
are now of any importance. The annual profit averages 
about £22,000. During last century Kongsberg was much 
more important tlian it now is, and contained more than 
double its present population. Dr Clarke in his Travels 
(1823) gives & good description of the place, and mentions 
a mass of native silver, nearly 600 lb in weight, found 
there, which is preserved iu the museum at Copenhagen^ 
Within the town of Kongsberg are situated the smelting- 
works, the mint, and a Government weapon factory. The 
population of the town in 1875 was 4311. 

KONIGGRATZ (Bohemian, Krdlove Hradec\ a fortified 
town and episcopal seat in Bohemia, at the confluence of 
the Adler with the upper Elbe, and at the junction of the 
ReichenbergrPardubitz and North-Western lines of railway, 
in 50° 10' N. lat, 15° 49' E. long. Wax candles, gloves, 
shoes, woollen cloths, and musical (wind) instruments are 
manufactured. The population in 1880 was 6173. The 
pl^ce is chiefly notable from the battle of Koniggratz or 
Badowa fought in its neighbourhood on 3d July 1866, when 
the defeat of the Austrians under Benedek decided the 
German supremacy of Prussia, and led to the acquisition 
of Venice by Italy and the constitutional independence 
of Hungary. See Jahns, Die Schlacht bet Konigyratz } 
1876. 

KONIGINHOF (in Czech, Dvnr EralovS) y chief town 
of a department in the north-east of Bohemia, is situated 
on the left bunk of the Elbe, about 80 miles north-east of 
Prague. In the tower of one of the churches Hanks dis- 
covered the Koniginhof MSS. in 1817 (see vol. xi. p. 440). 
The Zaboj monument in the market-place commemorates 
the discovery. Cotton-weaving, yarn-spinning, and brew- 
ing are the leading industries. In 1421 Koniginhof was 
stormed by the Hussites. On June 29, 1866, it was the 
scene of a Prussian victory over the Austrians. The 
population in 1869 was 6222. 

KONIGSBERG (in Polish Krolevriec), chief town of a 
government district in the province of East Prussia, and 
since 1843 a fortress of the first rank, is situated on the 
Pregel, 4£ miles from its mouth in the Frische Haff, 20 
miles from the sea-coast, and 397 miles north-east of 
Berlin, in 54° 43' N. lat. and 20° 30' E. long. It con- 
sists of three formerly independent parts — the Altst&dt 
(oM town) to the west, Loberiicht to the east, and the inland 
Kneiphof, together with nnmerouaktibutba, embraced 4ft a 
circuit of 9£ miles. 1 The Pregel, spanned by maty bridges, 
flows through the town fa two Iwranches, "which finite below 
the Green Bridge. Its greatest breadth within the town 
is from 80 to 90 ysHs^ft is from November fa 

March. Although ftn A btd town, Kunlgsberg does bet 
ririafa faany marks of Tfcfe Afa^tfaw long 
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A* id narrow streets, but the Enelphof quarter is roomier. 
Of the' seven market-places only that in the Altstadt 
retains sdrne thing of its former appearance. Among thi 
uiore interesting buildings are the schlosa, a long rectangle 
begun in 1255 aud added to later, with a Gothic tower 
277 feet high, and the chapel (built 1592) in which 
Frederick L placed the Prussian crown on his own head 
in 1701 ; and the cathedral, begun in 1322, restored in 
1856, a Gothic building with a tower 164 feet high. 
Behind the schloss is the parade-ground, with the statue 
of Frederick William III. by Kiss. To the east is the 
Schlossteich, a long narrow ornamental lake covering 12 
acres, with beautifully laid out tree-shaded bauks. The 
north-west side of the parade-groutid is occupied by the 
new university buildings, completed in 1873 ; along with 
the new exchange on the south side of the Pregel, they are 
the finest architectural feature of the town. The univer- 
sity was fouuded iu 1544 by Albert L, duke of Prussia; 
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it possesses a library of 200,000 volumes. Amoug its 
famous professors have beeu Kant (born in Konigsberg 
in 1724), to whom a monument was erected in 1804, 
Herder, Herbert, Bessel, Voigt, K. E. von Baer, F. Neu- 
mann, and others. In the summer session of 1880 it had 
a teaching staff of 88; in the winter session 1880-81 its 
students numbered 808. Konigsberg has also four 
gymnasia, two commercial schools of the first rank, an 
academy of painting with a public picture gallery, and a 
school of music, besides other educational establishments. 
The hospitals and benevolent institutions are numerous. 
The protected position of its harbour has made Konigsberg 
one of the important trading cities of Germany. Ships of 
more than 1500 tons have to discharge cargo at Pillau, 
at tfc* entrance to the Haff, connected with Konigsberg 
bf railj and the £ram trade with the interior is carried 
m by btiges, The chief imports and exports of Kdnigs- 
oe% m gram, eoto tiil wires (mpdda ^7 t»a) # 


petroleum, ooal, iron, herrings, Sax, hemp, and wood. f 
The exports by sea for the third quarter 6f 1881 
amounted to 46,508 tons, and the imports from Russia 
alone to 42,479 tons The number of ships that entered 
Konigsberg and Pillau iu 1879 was 1653 (278,000 tons); 
the number that cleared was 1656 (299^000 ton*). The 
corresponding figures for 1880 were not so large. The 
manufactures (if Kfiuigsberg are not very important 
iuclude iron, machinery, beer, Bpirits, sail-cloth, doth, oily 
flour, leather, and its specialty “marchpane.” There is also 
yarn-spinning, cloth-priuting, dyeing, tanning, and tobacco 
manufacture. The population, in 1858 only 88,000, was 
140,896 in 1880. 

The Altstadt of Kouigsborg grew up around the castle built in 
1255 by the Teutonic Order, to restrain the neighbouring heathens. 

Its first site was near the fishing village of Steindamm, but after its 
destruction by the Prussians in 1203 it was rebuilt in its present 
xjsition. By 18*J7 all three j«rts, which were only united m 1724 
iy Frederick .William 1., had acquired oity rights. In 1340 
konigsberg entered the Hanseatic League ; and in 1361 it was in 
direct alliance with England. From 1457 it was the residence of 
the grand master of the Teutonic Order, and from 1626 till 1618 of 
the dukes of Prussia. The trade of Konigsberg was much hindered 
by the constant shifting and silting up of the channels leading to its 
harbour; and timgieat northern wars did it immense harm. By 
the end of the 17th century it had almost recovered ; and dur- 
ing the 19th century the opening of the railway system in East 
Prussia and Kussia gave its commerce a new departure, making it 
the principal outlet for the Russian staples — grain, seeds, flnx, and 
hemp. It hos now regular steam communication with Memel, 
Stettin, Kiel, Amsterdam, and Hull. The local shipping is unim- 
portant. 

KONIGSHUTTE, a town in the circle of Beuthen in 
the government district of Oppelu, Prussia, is situated id 
the middle of the Upper Silesian coal and iron district, 
about 55 miles south-west of Oppeln. In 18C9 it was 
incorporated with various neighbouring villages, and raised 
to the dignity of a town. The largest iron-work in Silesia 
is situated at Konigshiitte, and includes puddling works, 
rolling-mills, and zinc-works. Founded iu 1797, it was 
formerly in the hands of Government; but it is now 
carried on by a company. In 1877 it employed about 
3000 hands, and turned out about 54,000 tons of raw 
iron, 41,700 tons bar-iron, &C., 750 tons raw zinc, and 
19,600 tons of steel goods for railways, <fec. In the 
neighbourhood of the town there are coal-mines, chalk- 
quarries, and brick-fields. The population in 1852 was 
4495 ; in 1875 it was 26,040. 

KONITZ, or KOnitz, a town of the German empire, in 
the Marienwerder district of the* province of West Prussia, 
situated near the railway, about 68 miles south-west of 
Dantzic. It was the first fortified post established 
Prussia by Balk, the grand master of the Teutonic Order, 
and it continued for a long time to be a place of mili- 
tary importance. Wool and iron are the chief objects of 
the local industry. The inhabitants numbered o046 in 
1875; about 3000 are Roman Catholics and 550 Jews, 
Thero is a history of the town by Uppenkamp (Konitz, 
1873). 

KONOTOP, a district town of Russia, in the government 
of Tchemigoff, 137 miles north-east of Kieff, on the railway 
from this town to Kursk. Its 10,000 inhabitants live by 
agriculture, boat-building, and trade. Situated in a district 
which produces a good deal of com and is also eu gaged 
in cattle and sheep breeding, it has a brisk and rapidly 
increasing trade in agricultural produce. The town waif 
founded in 1635 by the Poles, who built a strong citadej^ 
the ruins of which still exist In 1648 it was taken by 
the Cossacks of Khmelnitsky, and in 1659, during 
Vfgoysky’s insurrection, Russian troops besieged it 

KOPENICK, or COPincx, a town in the circle of Teltow 
in the government district of Potsdam, Prussia, is situated 
on an Island at the influx of the I)ahtue into the Spree* 
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8 mile* &E. of Berlin. Two bridges connect it with 
the mainland. It has a royal palace, with a ritter-saal 
and a chapel, and a normal school (in the palace). Silk- 
weaving, calico-printing, iron rolling, and the manufacture 
of sugar, shoddy, glass, chemicals, gold-leaf, <fcc., are the 
chief industries. There are also steam saw-mills, and 
some little shipping. Kopenick was the residence of the 
heathen prince Jaczo, and later of the electors of 
Brandenburg. It was at Kopenick that Frederick the 
Great was tried by court martial, when crown-prince. 
The population in 1875 was 7113. 

KOPREINITZ, an ancient royal free town of Hungary, 
in the province of Croatia and Slavonia and county of 
Kdros, is situated about 16 miles north-east of the county 
town Kbros (Kreufcz), and on the Z&k&ny-Z&gr&b line of 
the Hungarian state railway, in 46° 13' N. lat., 16° 50' 
E, long. The most interesting building is the old castle 
or fort, still in a good state of preservation, and now used 
as barracks. There are also in the town Roman Catholic 
and Greek Orthodox churches, a Jewish synagogue, a 
town-hall, and a municipal savings bank, besides the usual 
Government offices. Both the weekly and occasional fairs 
are well attended, but the trade is chiefly confined to the 
agricultural products of the neighbourhood. The communal 
lands, extending principally over a level plain, yield large 
quantities of grapes, fruit, beans, timber, and grain, 
especially maize. Population in 1880, 6049. 

KOPRILI, Kiuprili, or KjoprAlA, a town in the 
vilayet of Prisrend, Macedonia, Turkey, is situated on both 
sides of the Vardar, the ancient Axius. Its Christian 
inhabitants call it Yelesa, probably a corruption of Byla- 
zora, described by Polybius as the chief city of Paeonia. 
Owing to the position of the town on sloping hills, the 
streets are steep ; there are, however, numerous well-built 
houses. A wooden bridge crosses the river at this point. 
Mulberry trees and maize are grown in the neighbourhood. 
The population of Koprili, which has given its name to a 
celebrated family of viziers, is about 15,000. 

KORAN. See Mohammed. 

KORAT, a small territory, tributary to Siam, is situated 
to the north-east of Bangkok, on the borders of Siam and 
Cambodia. The apnioach to it from Bangkok is through 
an extensive malarious forest, called by the natives, on 
account of its fatal character, Dong Phya Phai, the forest 
of the king of fire. The chief mountain is named Khasjai, 
and from it flows the river Mahot. The productions and 
exports from Korat comprise stags* and panthors’ skins, 
raw silk, manufactured silk and cotton, peacocks’ tails, 
ivory, elephants’ bones, and a small quantity of sugar. 
The copper-mindk of Korat are said to be rich ; Bilk of 
rather inferior quality is brought from Laos, Ubone, and 
Ba8sac. Elephants, buffaloes, aud oxen are abundant in 
the province. Korat is governed by a ruler who has 
absolute power of life and death. It pays a tribute of 
gold, silver, and silk to Siam, and has to furnish a large 
levy of men when required. Sir John Bowring estimates 
the population of the whole district at 60,000. Korat, 
the chief town, lies about 170 miles north-east of Bangkok. 
It is surrounded by a wall, and stands on a stream whose 
banks are bordered with little plantations of betel and 
oocoa-nut trees. Outside the town proper is the Chinese 
quarter, consisting of sixty or seventy houses surrounded 
by a strong palisade 9 feet high. The Chinese number 
about 600, and are the industrious trading element in 
the population. The native name of Korat is Nakhon 
Raxa Sema, or frontier town. The population is 5000 or 
6000. 

KORDOFAN, a province of the Egyptian Sudan, which, 
though marked off from the surrounding territory by no 
very definite opnffcee, may be said to lie between 12° and 
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I 16* N. lat and between 29° SO' and 32* 30' E. long. On 
the east it does not reach the Nile, and on the west it is 
usually held to be separated from Darfur by a neutral strip 
of country. It consists for the most part of a rolling 
steppe in which a hill of 50 feet is a landmark for a day’s 
journey; but towards the west there are a few isolated 
peaks such as Jebel Abu Senun and Jebel Kordofan, 
which rise to a height of 150 to 800 feet above the plain, 
and in the north-west there are two considerable groups, 
Jebel Katul and Jebel Kagga. The general elevation of 
the country above sea-level is given as from 1410 to 1840 
feet A granitic sand with abundance of mica and felspar 
forms the upper stratum throughout the greater part of the 
area ; but an admixture of clay, which is observable in the 
north, becomes strongly marked in the south, where there 
are also stretches of black vegetable mould. Beneath there 
appears to unfold itself an unbroken surface of mica schist. 
River or stream there is really none, though a few tempo- 
rary watercourses or M6rs exist in the rainy season ; and 
the only permanent lakes are El Birkeh, El Rahad, and 
Shirkeleh, which are formed by the great Khor Abu Hable 
in the south. During the rainy season the water collects 
in myriads of little depressions, but owing partly to rapid 
evaporation and partly to the porous character of the soil 
the surface of the country is soon as dry as before. The 
water which has found its way through the granitic Band 
flows over the surface of the mica schist and settles in the 
hollows. Wells consequently sunk so as to reach the solid 
rock obtain a supply of water more or less abundant accord- 
ing to the spot which they happen to strike ; and it is the 
existence of these which renders human life possible in 
Kordofan. It is estimated that (apart from those in a 
few areas of depression — Cagmar, Abu Harazo, Bara, and 
Mulbes — where the sand stratum is very thin and water 
is reached at tbe depth of a few feet) there are about 900 
of these wells. They are narrow shafts going down from 
75 to 150 or 200 feet, and supported “from the bottom 
to a little above the water-level” by the long roots of the 
mimosa, wound round so as to form a complete casing. 
The water is raised by rope and bucket at the cost of 
enormous labour, and none is available for irrigation. The 
very cattle are trained to go a long time without drinking. 
Entire villages migrate after harvest to the neighbourhood 
of some plentiful well ; and in El Obeyd water becomes a 
regular article of trade Boon after the close of the rains. As 
there is no highland area draining into Kordofan, the under- 
ground reservoirs are dependent on the local rainfall, and 
a large number of the wells are dry during many months. 
The rainy season lasts from June to September, rain 
falling every three or four days in brief but violent showers. 
The wind during that period is from the south or south- 
west ; the air is extremely oppressive ; and fevers prevail 
among the foreign residents. In September the north 
winds begin to take their turn, and from the middle of 
October they blow steadily throughout the winter, and 
produce what Europeans consider a delightful climate. 
With March begins the dry end sultry summer. The 
settled population of Kordofan is estimated at 164,740, 
the nomadic at 114,000. The former, who are scattered 
over the country in about eight hundred and sixty villages, 
are of very mingled blood, especially in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, but the Ghodiat, Gilledat, and Gowanieh 
appear to be the original stock. Of the nomadic tribes 
the most noteworthy are the Hasanieh, the Kababish, and 
the Bagara. The last-mentioned — who roam about the 
southern parts of the country — are & dark red-bronze race 
remarkable for their magnificent physique. The staple 
crop in Kordofan is the dokhn or Penmllaria typhoide*. 
Eaten both uncooked and in various culinary conditions, it 
forme the main food at nine- tenth* of the population, and 
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furnishes the raw material for the sweetish Kordofan beer 
or merissa. Cattle are largely bred by the Bagara, and 
cauiels by the Kababish ; and horses, goats, donkeys, and 
sheep are kept iu small numbers. Since the ostrich has 
been almost hunted out of the country the chief article of 
importance for trade is the gum yielded by the many 
mimosa trees, which along with the hijlij, the tamarisk, 
and the tend to relieve the monotony of the steppe. 
Salt and iron ore exist within the province, but they have 
not become of auy practical value. 

Of the movements by which the present composite ethnology of 
Kordofan was attained little record is recoverable. In 1790 Sheikh 
Nasib of Sennaar subjugated the district ; and under his rule the 
inhabitants pros|>ered. But, piqued by his neighbour’s success, 
Ibn Fadhlof Darfur invaded Kordofan with a powerful army num- 
bering no less than 12,000 or 14,000 camels, and completely 
defeated the Sennaar governor Melek il llushmo. The Darfur 
supremacy continued till 1821 when Mohammed Aly undertook the 
conquest of Nubia aud Sennaar. The defterdar, Aloliunimed Aly’s 
son-in-law, subjugated Kordofan, and continued to rule it with worso 
than a rod of iron till he was recalled on account of his cruelties. 

Seethe Travel* of SuHhu Tolnm (IH'JI), KupjH‘11 Holrovd (1R37), Hu»- 

( 1 Kil7>, I’allim* (1844). Mrolnn (1848), Ural von Sehlleffen (ISAM); Petherlck, 
Kgypt, the Sudan, and Central A ft -tea, London, 1801 ; Major H. (L Trout, General 
deport on Province of Kordofan, Cairo, 1877 ; Mar no, /leite in der cgppt, K</uat. 
Proving , Vienna, 1879. r lhe Italian tiavellern Matteucel and Majomrl truwined 
Kordofan In ISSo, in their ffreut Journey across the continent. The geographical 
nomenclature is sllil m many cases uncertain. 

KOREA, a petty native state in ChutiA NAgpur, Bengal, 
India, situated between 22° 55' 50" and 23° 49' 15" N. 
lat., and between 81° 68' 15" aud 82 u 48' 15" E. long., 
aud having an area of 1631 square miles. The state 
consists of an elevated table-land of coarse sandstone, 
varying from 2477 to 3370 feet above sea-level. Large 
forest tracts of sdl timber exist. Iron is found throughout 
the state, and a tribe of Kols, called AguriAs from their 
occupation, are largely engaged iu iron-smelting. The 
field crops consist of rice, wheat, barley, Itidian corn, 
mar uu , pulses, oil-seeds, cotton, &c., while the jungle 
produces stick lac and resin. The population in 1872 was 
returned at 21,127, viz., 11,093 males and 10,034 females 
(Hindus, 10,807 ; Mohammeduns, 140; “ others, ” 10,180). 
Of aboriginal tribes, the most numerous and influential are 
the Gonds (4644) ; next in importance are the Cheros 
(3009). The chief’s family call themselves ChauhAn 
llAjputs, and claim descent from a chief of that clan, who 
conquered KoreA six hundred years ago. 

KORITSA, Goeitsa, Gkortcha, or Ghioeghia, a town 
of Albania, in the Turkish vilayet of Janina, situated in a 
spacious plain 45 miles east of Berat and 30 miles west of 
Kastoria. It is a place of about 10,000 inhabitants, 
containing a considerable uumber of well-built houses 
scattered among its cottages of unbaked mud. To its 
position on the route between the Adriatic and the Archi- 
pelago it is indebted for a flourishing trade. The metro- 
politan church is a large edifice richly adorned in the 
interior with paintings aud statues. 

KORNER, Karl Theodoe (1791-1813), German 
patriot aud poet, was born at Dresden, September 23, 
1791. His father, a prosperous lawyer, made his house in 
Dresden a centre of literary, musical, and artistic society, 
and was an intimate friend of Schiller ; and his mother, 
a daughter of the copper-plate engraver Stock of Leipsic, 
enjoyed Goethe's friendship through life, and in her later 
years claimed it for her son. Theodor Korner was at first 
so delicate a child that his parents made the paternal vine- 
yard — the same in which Schiller sat and wrote Don Carlos 
a few years before — his summer schoolroom. They pre- 
scribed for lessons, gymnastics, riding, swimming, feucing, 
and the like, till the delicate boy grew into a young athlete, 
with a joyous, affectionate disposition which won the hearts 
of ail who knew him. Partly at the Kreosschule in Dresden, 
but chiefly with private tutors at home, Korner now studied 
languag es , history, and mathematics. He was an adept at 
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various kinds of fine wood-turning, could sketch, aud play 
the guitar; but his happiest hours were spent over the 
volumes of Goethe and Schiller — the household gods ; and 
under their influence the boy began to write verses which 
his parents forbore to praise, but whioh displayed, even 
then, much of the facility and grace of his later poems. 
At tho age of seventeen he went to the school of mines 
in Freiberg, and worked enthusiastically for two years at 
mathematics, mineralogy, and chemistry. The poems he 
wrote during this period were collected and published 
under the title Knospen. From Freiberg Korner went to 
the university of Leipsic, where for some months he studied 
philosophy, history, and anatomy. He fouuded there a 
poetical association, and became a member of the “Macaria” 
and more than one student club ; but he was unfortunately 
drawn iuto the hostilities then rife between two parties in 
the university, and, after fighting several party dueU, was 
at last forced to leave the town to escape the results of a 
street fray in which he took part. From Leipsic he went 
to Berlin, and then to Vienna, with letters to his father’s 
old friends, the Prussian ambassador Von Humboldt and 
Friedrich Hchlegel. Two little pieces which he wrote for 
tho stage, Die lhaut and Der griiiie Domino , were acted at 
the Vienna Cuurt Theatre in July 1812 with groat success ; 
and, with. the consent of his parents, ho gave up all his 
former plans, with tho hope of being able to make a living 
by literaturo alone. His other works followed with 
astonishing rapidity. In some fifteen mouths appeared 
some dozen dramatic pieces aud the librettos of a few 
operas (Dan FisehermUdchev , D<r vierj&hrige Fostcn, and 
Die Jiergkmt)>pen), besides many short poems. One after 
the other all his plays were received at the Vienna Theatre 
with applause. Zriny, founded on an heroic incident iu 
Hungarian history, was tho favourite with tho public ; but 
Goethe praised Die Brant , Der yrilne Domino , and Die 
Sitfine. In January 1813, at tho ago of one and twenty, 
Korner was appointed poet to the court theatre in Vienna. 
With the preparation of the libretto of an opera, Die 
Riiekke/ir den Ulysses, for Beethoven, and with the writing, 
printing, and stage preparation of his plays, the young 
poet’s hands wero now full; very busy and very happy 
he describes himself in his letters. His betrothal to a 
young Viennese lady, known now only as the ‘‘Toni” of 
his correspondence, was another source of happiness; but 
this bright career cume suddenly to au end. In tho early 
spring of 1813 there was published the Fatherlands Call 
to Arms in the Struggle for Liberation , and Korner was 
one of the first to auswer the summons. He left Vienna 
in March, and at Breslau joined the Prussian free-corps 
then forming under the command of Liitzow. When the 
corps was solemnly consecrated in the village church at 
Rogau a few days later, the service was opened with a 
chorale, set to Kbrner’s words, “ Dem Herrn Ailein die 
Ehre”; and almost immediately afterwards, when Peters- 
dorf was sent ou a mission to Dresden, to try to unite the 
Saxons in the common cause, the young poet was sent with 
him, and on this occasion published his spirited prose Address 
to the People of Saxony . Here Korner saw his parents and 
friends for the last time. In April he was made lieutenant 
by the vote of his comrades ; and a little later, having left 
the infantry, he was made adjutant to Liitzow himself. At 
Kitzen, near Leipsic, during the three weeks’ armistice, lie 
was severely wounded through the treachery of the enemy, 
but after several adventures escaped to Carlsbad, where 
he remained till he was well enough to resume his former 
post. Liitzow’s free corps was in almost daily action when 
the young adjutant was welcomed back. His cheerful 
zeal and self-denying helpfulness had endeared him to 
all his comrades, and it was his wild war songs, sung kgr 
man j voices to old national m e lodi e s round the camp 



fine it night, that helped to sj/read that fervour in the 
dorpe which made it peculiarly terrible to the enemy. Ihe 
.poems written by him at this time are published under 
its title Leyer und Schwei't . They include the lines 
“ Abschied vom Leben,” which were composed during the 
night when he lay wounded in the wood by Kitzen. The 
letters written by Korner to his parents at this time are 
tender and thoughtful — often aflame with patriotic fervour, 
but with now and then a ring of intense sadness which 
forebodes the end. This was very near. His last poem, 
“Das Hchwertlied,” was scribbled in his pocket-book at 
dawn on the 26th of August, when the corps was prepared 
for action ; and he was reading it to a friend when the 
order to attack was given. It is the wildest of all his war- 
songs, a love-rhapsody to his sword, — the soldier's bride ; 
and it was this poem that suggested the refrain of Mrs 
Hemans's beautiful verses to his memory. In the engage- 
ment that followed, on the high road between Gadebusch 
and Schwerin, Korner, as adjutant, fought at Liitzow's side. 
The French were in great force, but were overcome and 
fled. Among the hottest in pursuit was Korner, who was 
mortally wounded, as he rode through a wood, by a shot 
from one of the fugitive tirailleurs who lay hidden there. 
He was buried with full military honours under an old 
oak on the road from Liibelow to Dreikrug, by the village 
of Wobbelin, where there is now a monument to his 
memory. 

Korner’s position in tlio literature of liis country is a peculiar one. 
He was not quite two and twenty when lie died, and his works are 
necessarily but first-fruits — might all be included in the modest 
title Knospen— plentiful indeed, and full of promise of flowers to 
come. His earlier poems wore hardly more than graceful and 
pleasing, and even liis popular dramas scarcely entitle him to a 
nigh place in the literature of his country. It wns with the 
war tlist Kbrner’s true inspiration came. Had lie lived a life- 
time, he could never have excelled the productions of those few 
impassioned weeks ; but the homage which all (iormany jHiid, and 
still pays, to the young poet’s memory is due, not to liis lyric 
genius alone, but to bis bright youth also, und heroic, death. Ilis 
works have passed through many editions. That published in one 
volume, witn a preface by Karl Htreckfuss (Berlin, 1879), includes 
a sketch of his life, extracts from his letters, a few English transla- 
tions of liis poems, and stanzas to his memory by German and 
.English poets, of which last Felicia H ennuis is the chief. There 
is an indifferent English translation of the life of Korner by his 
.father, with selections from liis works, by G. F. Richardson, 2 vols., 
1827. # # # (F. M.) 

KOROTCHA, a district town, in the government of 
Kursk, Russia, 100 miles south of Kursk, on the Korotcha 
river. Its 7000 inhabitants live by gardening, exporting 
great quantities of dried cherries, by making candles and 
leather, and by trado; the merchants purchase cattle, grain, 
and salt in the south, and send them to Moscow. Founded 
in 1638, Korotcha formerly was a small fort erected against 
the invasions of Tartars. 

KOKOTOV AK, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Voronezh, on the right bank of the Don, 6 miles from the 
jDavydovka railway station, and 47 miles south of Voronezh. 
It was founded in 1642 by emigrants from interior pro- 
vinces of Russia, and had a small wooden fort Owing 
to t t>h© proximity of Ostrogojsk, which is a trading place of 
tpme importance, its trade is insignificant, and its 9000 
inhabitants live by agriculture and some trade in grain. 

! KOSCIUSKO, or Koscziusko, Thaddeus (1746-1817), 
Polish patriot^ was descended from an old family of small 

r roprietors in the province of Lithuania, and was born in 
746. From his father he inherited a taste for music, and 
in the other branches of education he showed such marked 
aptitude at the cadet school of Warsaw that along with 
some other youths he was sent at the expense of the state 
to complete his education at Versailles, Brest, and Paris, 
pn his return to Poland he was appointed captain of 
artillery, but on account of the unfortunate result of his 
attachment to the daughter of a nobleman he in 1777 went 


tojte ris, whence be sailed with tbs French , fleet to aid the 
North American States in their war of independence. 
Under Washington h$ displayed great firmness and intre- 
pidity in various trying circumstances, and rose to be 
general of a brigade. In 1786 he returned to his native 
country, where he lived in retirement until the reorganiza- 
tion of the army in 1789, when be was appointed major- 
general. In the war with Russia whicli followed the 
adoption of the new constitution of 1791 he conducted 
himself with conspicuous valour and skill, and at Dubienka, 
with a force of only 4000 men, held an army of 20,000 
Russians at bay. All his efforts were, however, rendered 
fruitless by the pusillanimity of King Stanislaus, who in 
March 1792 agreed to a humiliating peace, upon which 
Kosciusko along with several other leading officers resigned 
his commission. A second partition of Poland was con- 
summated in August 1793, but a spirit of resistance 
gradually gathered force and culminated in the insurrec- 
tion of 1794, when Kosciusko was recalled to Cracow and 
appointed generalissimo and dictator. With an army of 
5000 he marched to meet the Russians, who were advancing 
upon Cracow in greatly superior numbers, and after a 
strenuous conflict of four hours' duration completelydefeated 
them. On receipt of the intelligence Warsaw rose against 
the Russian authorities, putting 7000 persons to death; 
and after instituting a new government Kosciusko went in 
pursuit of the enemy, who retired towards the Prussian 
frontiers. But for the interposition of Prussia the emanci- 
pation of Poland would have been accomplished. King 
Frederick William, however, advanced against Warsaw with 
an army of 40,000 men, to which Kosciusko could oppose 
only 15,000. He was defeated at Szezekocin, but retreated 
in good order upon Warsaw, which he defended with stub- 
born persistence, until the diversion of an insurrection in 
Great Poland caused them to raise the siege. Meantime 
an immense force of Russians was advancing against War- 
saw in two divisions, the one under Suwaroff and the 
other under Fersen. Kosciusko resolved to attack Fersen 
before his junction with Suwaroff, but, as lie had only 
4000 men to meet the 14,000 Russians, his small army 
was iu a few moments completely enveloped by superior 
numbers, and he himself fighting desperately fell pierced 
with several wounds. A tradition that as he fell he gave 
utterance to the words “Finis Polonia 1 " found currency 
several years afterwards, but when it came to his know- 
ledge he indignantly denied it. For two years he re- 
mained a prisoner at St Petersburg, but, gaining his liberty 
after the accession of Paul I., he went to England and 
then to America. Returning to France in 1798, he took 
up his residence at Fontainebleau. In 1806 he refused 
to allow Napoleon, whose professions he rated at their 
proper value, to use his name to incite a rising in Poland 
against Russia ; and the forged address put forth by 
Napoleon in his name was never accepted by liis country- 
men as genuine, although Kosciusko was unable to dis- 
avow it until eight years after it was issued. In 1814, 
when the Russian army entered France on the fall of 
Napoleon, Kosciusko bad a long interview with the 
emperor Alexander of Russia, who, it is said, promised to 
him to restore to Poland its ancient boundaries. In 1815 
he settled in Switzerland* devoting himself chiefly to agri- 
cultural pursuits. His death* October 17, 1817, Was the 
result of an accidental |atl from his horse. If as a 
statesman Kosciusko was more ardent than sagacious* lie 
manifested a skill and daring as a soldier which but for the 
overwhelming nature of his task wotdd have gained him a 
place among the most renowned generals of his time, while 
his noble and chivalrous patriotism, untainted by any desire 
•Iter self-glorification, has secured him the world’s universal 
admiration and esteem. 

Sv* ^ ' * * ' " - l ‘ 1 1 * ‘ 
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i9»4),chod*ko(i8an, 

(187SJ, and also Poleene d Itasem, UoeneU de 

Zo**fr, by Mi Midhalet (1851), it^M^ixiEdT^io^UfMirtyr 
bythe same author <1868). , ' 

KOSI, a town in Muttra (Mathura) district, North- 
Western Provinces, India, in 27* 47' N. lai, 77 9 28' 
Rlong., with a population in 1872 of 12,770, 

* KOStIN, or COslin, chief town of a bircle and govern- 
ment district in the province of Pomerania, Prussia, is 
situated at the foot of the Gollehberg, 5 miles from the 
Baltic coast, and about 86 miles north-east of Stettin (105 
by rail). • It is regularly built, and is the seat of a local 
court In the large market-place is thte statue of Frederick 
William I., erected in 1824. The industries include the 
manufacture Of soap, tobacco, iron, paper, bricks and tile*, 
beer, hnd other goods. Population in 1875, 14,814. 

Ktfslin was built in 1188 by the Saxons, and mode a town in 1268. 
jTt'1632 it embraced the Reformation, it was severely tried in the 
Thirty Years* War, and in the Seven Years’ War. In 1720 it was 
burned. On the Gollenberg stands a monument to the memory of 
the Pomeranians who fell in the war of 1813-16. The town 
formerly possessed a mint of its own. 

KOSLOFF, or Kozlov, a town in the government of 
Tamboff, Russia, on the railway between Rynjsk and Sara- 
toff, 45 miles west of Tamboff, on the Lesnoy Voronezh 
river. It had its origin in a small monastery, which was 
founded in the forest in 1627 ; nine years later, an 
earthwork was raised close by, for the protection of the 
Russian frontier against the Tartars. Situated in a very 
fertile country, on the highway to Astrakhan and at the 
head of the water communication with the Don, the town 
soon became a centre for the trade with these countries ; as 
the junction of the railways leading to the Sea of Azoff, to 
Tsaritsin on the lower Volga, to Saratoff, and to Orel, its 
importance has recently been still further increased. Large 
transactions in grain, and also in horses and tallow, are 
effected in the rich agricultujral district of Kosloff, as well 
as In those of Lipetsk and Borisoglebsk, for the Moscow 
market, or for western Europe, via Orel ; manufactured 
wares are imported for the supply of the neighbouring 
districts. There are also in the town and district several 
tallow- melting houses, one manufactory of woollen cloth, 
and several distilleries. The town is built of wood, and its 
unpaved streets are dirty. Population, 27,000. 

KOSTENDtL, Giubtendil, or Djubtendil, a town in 
the extreme south of the principality of Bulgaria, Turkey, 
if} situated on the Strouma, the ancient Strypion. It is 
fortified and contains several factories. The surrounding 
district is fertile, and gold and silver mining is carried on. 
Population about 8000. 

KOSTER, or Coster, Laurens (13701-1440), the 
first Dutch printer, whose claims to be considered at least 
one of the inventors of the art (see Printing) have been 
recognized by many investigators. His real name was 
Lauren 9 Janssoen, — Koster (t> M sacristan) being merely 
the title which he bore as an official of the great parish 
church of Haarlem. We find him mentioned several times 
between 1417 and 1434 as a member of the great council, 
as au assessor (scabinus), and as the city treasurer. He 
probably perished in the plague that visited Haarlem in 
(439-40 ; his widow is mentioned in the latter year. His 
descendants through his daughter Lucia can be traced 
down to 1724. 

See Peter Server, Besehryvinge far 8iad Harlem, Hiariem, 

; Scheltema, Levensschets eon Laurens d. Hosier, Haarlem, 
TSSipVto fler I4nd t, D* HaOrletoSchs Vdst&Ufrende, Hague, 1870. 

" "E0STROMA, acen trill government of Russia in Europe, 
ehirododad by those of Vologda, Vyatka, J^ni-Novgorod, 
Vl&dfitfr, and Yaroslav, Hes mostly cm tWleftbadk of the 
“■ ‘irtol«L and has an estimated ansa of equate 

^ Jftasurface i* generally undulating with hilly ttaefis 


on the <ri$ht hank of the Volga, aad, extensive flat and 
marshy districts in its easte^ jifjcts., The rocks belong 
chiefly to the p^iau aystemjj am^ t^act being occupied 
by representative*, qf the Jurassic, and both being deeply 
covered with (jjuateynary clays. The soil in the east is 
for the mo*t part *fmd or a sandy clay ; a few patches are 
covered with fertile black earth. Immense forests, yield- 
ing excellent timber for shipbuilding, and in many cases 
still untouched, occupy no less than 70 per cent, of the 
surface of the government (13,230,000 acres in 1370). 
The export of timber is greatly facilitated by a series of 
navigable tributaries of the Volga, such as the Kostroma, 
Unzka, Neya, and Vyksa, and many otheijs of less im- 
portance, The cljraate is severe ; frosts of --22 9 Fahr. are 
common in January, and the mean temperature of the year 
is but 3 0, 1 (summer, 64°*5 : winter, - 13 D, 3). The popu- 
lation, which numbered 1,17(},Q0O in 1H7Q, is Russian, 
with some Meryaa, — tho indigenes of this part of liuwdo. — * 
Toheremisses, and Tartars. Agriculture is in a low state 
of development ; only 4, 000, 00Q acres are under crops, with 
a return (1,415,000 quarters of corn in 1877) unequal to the 
wants of the population. Flax is cultivated to some extent, 
and exported. Stock-breeding has steadily decreased since 
1861; in 1870 there were only 394,500 homed cattle 
(against -420,000 in 1857), and the number has since 
much decreased. Bee keepiug is an important branch of 
industry iu some districts. Tho chief articlos of commerce 
are timber, fuel, pitch, tar, mushrooms (yearly value 
upwards of £5000), and various kinds of wooden wares 
for building and household purposes, which are largely 
manufactured by the peasantry in villages, and exported 
to the steppe provinces of tho lower Volga and I>on. 
Boat-building for river traffic is also carried on. Some 
other small industries, such as the manufacture of silver 
and copper wares, leather wares, <fcc., are also prosecuted in 
the villages ; but the trade in linen and towellirig, formerly 
the staple, is now declining. There are now several cotton 
factories, spinning mills, and engineering and chemical 
works. The government of Kostroma is divided into 
twelve districts : — Kostroma, Nerekhta, Kineshma, Maka- 
rieff, Yurievets, Galitch, Tchukhloma, Soligalitch, Boui, 
Kologriv, Vetluga, and Varnavin. 

Kostroha, a town of Russia, capital of the govern- 
ment of the same name, 230 miles north-east of Moscow 
and 55 miles from Yaroslav. It is situated on the left 
bank of the Volga, at the mouth of the navigable Kostroma 
river, with suburbs on the opposite side of the Volga. It 
is one of the oldest towns of Russia, having been founded 
by Youri Dolgorouky in 1 152. Its fort was often the refuge 
of the great princes of Moscow during war, but the town 
was plundered more than once by Tartars. The cathedral, 
built in the 13th century, and situated in the Hreml , or 
former citadel, is a fine monument of old Russian architec- 
ture. Kostroma has been renowned since the 1 6th century 
for its linep, which was exported to Holland, and the 
manufacture of linen and linen-yarn is still carried to some 
extent, flax being purchased in the governments of Kostroma 
and of Pskoff. There are also in the town and in its pro- 
vince several important cotton-mills, tanneries, saw-mills, 
iron-foundry, and a machine factory. Oaring to its 


an 


situation on the Volga, and at the mouth of a navigable 
river, Kostroma carries on au active trade — importing 
grain and exporting linen, linen-yarn, leather, and espe- 
cially timber and wooden wares. Population, 30,000. 

KOTAH, a native state in ItyjputAua, India, situated 
between W and 25 # 81' tf. lat, and 74* 40' and 76* 
59' Eloug. It is entirely jrarrounded by native teijitoiy, 
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population of 310,000. Kotah slopes gently northwards 
from the high table-land of MAlwA, and is drained by t^ie 
Ghamb&l with its tributaries, all flowing' in a northerly or 
north-easterly direction. The Mokandarra range, from 
1200 to 1600 feet above sea-level, runs from south-east to 
north-west, forming the southern border of Kotah, and 
separating it from JhalAwAr. The Mokandarra Pass 
through these hills, in the neighbourhood of the highest 
peak (1671 feet), has been rendered memorable by the 
passage of Colonel Monson’s army on its disastrous retreat 
in 1804. The defile is strikingly picturesque, and forms 
one of the chief outlets between the Deccan and northern 
India. There are extensive game preserves, chiefly covered 
with grass. In addition to the usual Indian grains, wheat, 
cotton, opium, and a little tobacco of good quality are 
cultivated The manufactures are very limited. Cotton 
fabrics are woven, but are being rapidly superseded by the 
cheap products of Bombay and Manchester. Articles of 
wooden furniture are also constructed. The chief articles 
of export are opium and grain ; salt, cotton, and woollen 
cloth are imported. 

Kotah is an offshoot from Bundi state, having been bestowod 
upon a youngor son of the Bundi nyii by the emperor Shah Jahan 
in return for services rendered him when the latter was in rebellion 
against his father Jahangir. The affairs of the state having fallen 
into confusion, the administration is now superintended by a 
British political officer. Many of the state nobility hold lands on a 
semi-feudal tenure. The estimated gross revenue of tho state in 
1876 was £268,275, of which the land yielded over £170,000. 
Tributo of £.38,472 (including maintenance of a contingent known 
as the Deoli Irregular Force) is paid to the British Government, and 
£1489 to Jeyporo. The climate is very sultry during the prevalence 
of the hot winds at the commencement of summer, and is considered 
unhealthy during the rainy season. Endemic fevers invariably 
appear after the close of the rains. 

KOTHEN, or COthen, chief town of a circle in the 
duchy of Anhalt, Germany, is situated on the Ziothe, at 
the junction of several railway lines, about 42 miles north- 
west of Leipsic by rail. It couaists of an old and a new 
town with four suburbs. It has two palaces, one of which 
iu the old town contains various scientific collections and a 
library of 20,000 volumes. The industries include iron- 
founding and the manufacture of agricultural and other 
machinery, malt, beet-rout sugar, loather, spirits, <kc.; a 
tolerably active trade is carried on in grain, wool, potatoes, 
and vegetables. In 1875 the population, including tho 
garrison, was 14,403. 

Said to have been an important Wen dish city, Kotlien was 
captured and destroyed by Henry I. in 927. In 1300 it was 
burned by the margrave of Meissen. In 1647 it was presented by 
the emperor to General Ladron, from whom it soon passed by pur- 
chase to its old possessors. Hahnemann, the founder of houxeo- 
pathy, lived and worked in Kotheii, aud a homoeopathic establish- 
ment still exists in the town. Till 1853 Kbthen was tho capital 
of the duchy of Anhalt-Kothen. 

KOTRI, a town in Kar&chi (Kurrachee) district, Sind, 
India, situated on the right bank of the Indus, in 25° 
22' N. lat. and 68° 22' E. long. The population in 1872, 
including the neighbouring hamlets of KhAnpur and 
MiAne M&ltAni, was 7949 — namely, 5166 Mohammedans, 
2455 Hindus, 304 Christians, and 24 Parsls. Kotri is 
the northern terminus of the Sind Railway, which com- 
municates with the seaport of Kurrachee (106 miles). 
The principal buildings, besides the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches, are the civil hospital, court-house, sub- 
ordinate jail, post-office, Government and other schools, 
and travellers’ bungalow. The Indus Steam Flotilla 
maintains an extensive establishment, having its offices in 
the old fort, with workshops for the repair of steamers 
and barges. There is a large transit traffic in beer, wine, 
and spirits, metals, railway materials, piece goods, silk, 
wool, cotton, grain, oil-seeds, indigo, gh C, oil, saltpetre, 
and sugar. Water from Kotri is forwarded to Kurrachee, 
for the manufacture of ice and for drinking 
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purposes. In 1878 the Indus Valley State Railway 
Was opened from Kotri to Sukkur, by which the import- 
ance of Kotri as a place of transshipment has been greatly 
diminished. 

KOTTBUS, or Cottbus, chief town of a circle in the 
government district of Frankfort, Prussia, is situated on 
the Spree, about 7?2 miles south-east of Berlin by rail, and 
at the intersection of several important railway lines. * It 
contains a mediaeval castle, and is the seat of a chamber of 
commerce. The chief industries of the busy little town 
are wool-spinning and the manufacture of cloth. Cotton- 
spinning, and the manufacture of tobacco, machinery, beer, 
brandy, <fcc., are also carried on, while its trade is active. 
In 1875 the population, including the garrison, was 22,612. 
At one time Kottbus formed a private lordship, but in 
1462 it passed by the treaty of Guben to Brandenburg. 

KOTZEBUE, August Friedrich Ferdinand von 
(1761-1819), German dramatist, was born on the 3d of 
May 1761, at Weimar, where his father was a councillor 
of legation. Having attended the gymnasium of Weimar, 
he went in his sixteenth year to the university of Jena, 
and afterwards studied about a year in Duisburg. In 
1780 he completed his legal studies, and was admitted an 
advocate. Through the influence of Count Gortz, Prussian 
ambassador at the Russian court, he became secretary at 
St Petersburg to the governor-general Von Baur, by whom 
he was recommended to the empress. In 1783 he received 
the appointment of assessor to the high court of appeal in 
Revel, where he married a daughter of lieutenant-general 
Von Essen. He was ennobled in 1785, and became 
president of the magistracy of the province of Esthonia. 
Before leaving Germany he had published some unimportant 
writings ; in Revel he acquired a considerable reputation 
by his Leiden der Ortenbergischen Familie (1785), his 
Kieine Gesamm'elte Schriften (1787-91), and his two playB, 
Menschenhaas und Eeue and Die Indianer in England 
(1789). The good impression produced by those works 
was almost effaced by a cynical book, Doctor Balvrdt mil 
der eUemen Stirn , which appeared with the name oPKnigge 
on the title page. After the death of his first wife Kotzebue 
retired from the Russian service, and resided for some 
time in a country house which he had built near Narva. 
At this time he manifested extraordinary literary activity, 
publishing within a few years, besides Die jilngste Kinder 
meiner Laune (in 5 volumes), upwards of twenty plays. In 
1798 he accepted the office of dramatist to the court 
theatre of Vienna, resigning it in about two years with a 
pension of 1000 florins. On his way to St Petersburg, 
where his sons were being educated, he was arrested in 
April 1800, and sent to Siberia. Fortunately he had 
written a comedy which flattered the vanity of Paul I. ; 
and a translation of this play so delighted the emperor that 
Kotzebue was brought back, received an estate from the 
crown lands in Livonia, and was made director of the 
German theatre in St Petersburg. He returned to 
Germany when the emperor Paul died, and in 1802 was 
admitted into the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. Here, 
in association with Merkel, he edited Der Freimuthige, and 
began his Almanack dramatischer Spiele , which he continued 
to issue until his death. He also wrote several plays in 
Berlin, and made some enemies by the bitterness with 
which he attacked Goethe. Towards the end of 1806 he 
was again settled in Russia, and in the security of his estate 
in Esthonia wrote many satirical articles against Napoleon 
in Die Biene and Die Grille As councillor of state he 
was attached in 1816 to the department for foreign affairs 
in St Petersburg, and in 1817 he went to Germany aa a 
sort of spy in the service of Russia, with a salary of 
15,000 roubles. In his weekly journal (the Literar%$cke$ 
WochenblaU) he scoffed at the pretensions of thoee Germans 
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who demanded free institution!*, and became an object of 
each general dislike that he was obliged to leave Weimar 
for Mannheim. He was especially detested by young 
enthusiasts for liberty; and one of them, Karl Ludwig 
Sand, a theological student, formed a deliberate resolution 
to kill him. On the 23d of March 1819 Sand called at 
Kotzebue’s house in Mannheim, and stabbed him io the 
heart, crying, “ Here, thou betrayer of the Fatherland ! ” 
The assassin was executed, and the Government of Germany 
made his crime an excuse for placing the universities under 
strict supervision. Besides his plays and the other works 
already mentioned, Kotzebue wrote a history of the 
German empire and a book on the ancient history of 
Prussia, neither of which has solid merit He was also 
the author of Erinnerungeu am Paris (1804), and 
Erinnerungeu von einer Reisc am Livland nach Rom und 
Neapel (1805). He wrote more than one hundred plays, 
the majority of which are now forgotten. Although 
destitute of poetic insight, he had remarkable facility in 
the invention of effective situations; and a respectable 
place in German literature is secured for some of his 
comedies by the liveliness with which their characters aro 
portrayed, and by the sprightliness of their dialogue. 
There is a complete edition of his dramatic works in 28 
volumes (1797-1823), another in 44 volumes (1827-29), 
and a third in 40 volumes (1840-41). 

KOTZEBUE, Otto von (1787-1846), Russian navi- 
gator, son of the subject of last notice, was born at Revel 
on Decembor 19, 1787. After being educated at the St 
Petersburg school of cadets, he accompanied Krusenstern 
on his voyage of 1803-6. After his promotion to lieu- 
tenant, Kotzebue was placed in command of an expedition 
fitted out at the expense of the imperial chancellor, Count 
Rumantsoff, in the brig RuricL In this vessel, with 
only twenty-seven men, Kotzebue set out on July 30, 
1815, to find a passage across the Arctic Ocean, and 
explore the less known parts of Oceania. Proceeding 
by Cape Horn, he reached on April 16, 1816, Schouten 
and Lemaire’s Isle of Dogs. Aiter cruising about the 
Pacific for some time, and discovering various islands and 
groups, — as the Krusenstern group, and the Kutusoff and 
Suwaroff Islands in the east of the Caroline archipelago, 
— Kotzebue made for Kamchatka, and on June 29 reached 
New ArchangoL In the middle of July he proceeded 
northwards, coasting along the north-west coast of 
America, discovering and naming Kotzebue Gulf or Sound 
and Krusenstern Cape. Returning by the coast of Asia, 
he again sailed to the south, sojourned for three weeks 
at the Sandwich Islands, and on January 1, 1817, dis- 
covered New Year Island. After some further cruising in 
the Pacific he again proceeded north, but, a severe attack 
of illneBS compelling him to return to Europe, he reached 
the «Neva on August 3, 1818, bringing home with him a 
large collection of previously unknown plants and much 
new ethnological information. In 1823 Kotzebue, now a 
captain, was entrusted with the command of a new ex- 
pedition, in two ships of war, the main object of which 
was to take reinforcements to Kamchatka. There was, 
however, a staff of scientific men on board, who collected 
much valuable information and material in geography, 
ethnography, and natural history. The expedition left 
Cronstadt on August 23, and, proceeding by Cape Horn, 
visited the Radak and Society Islands, reaching Petro- 
pavlovBk in July 1824. Many positions along the coast 
were rectified, the Navigator Islands visited, and several 
discoveries made. The expedition returned by the 
Mariannes, Philippines, New California, and Sandwich 
Islands, reaching Cronstadt on July 10, 1826. There 
aie translations of both Kotzebue’s narratives : 
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Passage, undertaken in the pears 1815-18, 8 vola. (1821) ; 
and A New Voyage Round the World in the years 1823-26 i 
(1830). The narrative of the second voyage is generally 
considered to be rather highly coloured, while in the first 
Kotzebue animadverts in strong terms on the conduct of 
the English missionaries in the Society and Sandwich 
Islands, who, however, were defended both by Ellis and 
Mr Charles Darwin. Three years after his return from 
his second voyage, Kotzebue retired to his estate iu 
Esthonia, where he died February 15, 1846. 

KOUSSO, Kosso, or Cusso, a drug recently introduced 
into English medicine oh a remedy for tapeworm. It 
consists of the flowers of Hayenia abyssinica, Willd. 
(Brayera anthelminthica , Kuntk), a handsome rosaceous 
treo 60 feet high, growing throughout the table-land of 
Abyssinia, at an elevation of 3000 to 8000 feet above the 
sea-level. The drug as imported is iu the form of cylin- 
drical rolls, about 18 inches in length and 2 inches in 
diameter, and Qomprises the entire inflorescence or panicle 
kept in form by a band wound transversely round it. The 
flowers have a light brown hue, or in the case of the female 
flower a reddish tinge, for which reason the latter is some- 
times distinguished as red kousso. The active principle 
of kousso is stated by Fliickigcr to bo koBin, C al H aa Oj 0 ; 
it is supposed to bo a compound ether of isobutyric acid, 
since it gives off the odour of this substance when its 
solution in concentrated sulphuric acid is diluted with 
water. Ivosin appears to have been first obtained as a 
definite crystalline substance by Merck, who prepared it in 
the form of tasteless yellowish rhombic needles or prisms, 
soluble in chloroform, ether, benzol, and bisulphide of 
carbon, very soluble in boiling but only sparingly so in cold 
alcohol. It is not decomposed by boiling dilute acids. The 
kousain of Bedall appears to be an impure substance con- 
taining variable quantities of crystalline kosin. Kousso 
yields on distillation a stearopton e-like oil having the 
odour of the drug, also traces of valerianic and acetic acids. 

The medicinal properties of kousso were first investigated 
iu 1822 by Brayer, a French physician of Constantinople, 
but the drug did not come into use in Europe until 1880; 
iu 1864 it was introduced into the British pharmacopoeia. 

In medicine it is used in the form of an unstrained in- 
fusion of \ to i oz. of the coarsely powdered flowers, which 
are swallowed with the liquid. Administered iu this form it 
sometimes causes vomiting; hence an extract of the flowers, 
prepared by percolating them with castor oil to dissolve out 
the active principle, has been introduced. Kousso is con- 
sidered to be an effectual vermifuge for both Tania solium 
and Bothriocephalus latus. In its anthelminthic action it 
is nearly allied to male fern. 

See Bruce, Travels , v. p. 73, 1790 ; Brayer, Notice *ur uns 
nouvcllc ylantc dc la familU des Rosacits employee centre Is Tania, 
1822 ; Pharmaceutical Journal, x. p. 16; Pharmacographia , 2 d ed., 
p. 266-269 ; Bulletin dc Tftfrapeutique , 1876, p. 666. 

KOVNO, a north-western province of European Russia, 
is bounded on the N.E. and S.E. by the provinces of Cour- 
land and Vilna, and on the S. and S.W. by Russian Poland 
and by Prussia, a narrow strip touching the Baltic near 
Mem el. It has an estimated area of 23,680 square miles. 

The level uniformity of its surface is broken only by two 
low ridges which nowhere rise above 800 feet The 
geological character is varied, the Silurian, the Devonian, 
the J urassic, and the Tertiary* systems being all represented ; 
the Devonian is that which occurs most frequently) and all 
are covered with Quaternary boulder-clays. The soil is 
either a sandy clay or a more fertile kind of black earth* 

The government is well watered by the Niemen, the 
Windau, the Courland Aa, and the Duna, which have 
navigable tributaries. In the flat depressions covered with 
hodden-clays time ate many lakes and marshes, whilst 
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forest»,nowgrealJy reduced, stillfoye? afcout iS percent, 
surface of the goreramw^ $ke climate ia.cpm- 

J lively mild* the mean temperature at Kovno 
4* Pahr.j The population {^(£6,040 in 1870) is very 
yerfed, consisting of Lithuania^! prpper and Zhmad^ 
Jews, Slava, and Germans ; 82 per cent; are Catholics, 13 
Jews, 3 Protestants, and 2 belong to the Greek Church. 
The Poles number only 3000, and the Russians (White, 
(tittle, and Great) 182.000. The chief occupation of the 
inhabitants is agriculture, 30 per cent, of the whole surfaop 
being under crops ; both grain and ,pptytoes are exported, 
(lie yield of corn (2,270,000 quarters prior to 1857) j# 
npw about 2,879,000 quarters per annum. Flax is olso 
estivated, and the linseed is ex|>orted. Stock-breeding is 
not parried on to any considerable extent ; but, owing to 
the number of lakes, the fishing industry has some im- 
portance. The uianufacturing industries, if distillation be 
Jeft out of account, are trifling. Trade, especially the 
transit trade, is brisk, from the situation of^the government 
on the Prussian frontier, the custom houses of Yurburg 
and Taurogen being amoug the most important in Russia. 
Eoyno has Beven districts : — Kovno, Novoalexandrovsk, 
Ponevyezh, Rossieny, Shavli, Telshi, and Vilkomir. The 
principal towns are Kovno (32,050 inhabitants), Shavli 
(15,400), Vilkomir (11,150), Rossieny (10,700), and 
Novoalexandrovsk (8250). 

The territory which now constitutes the government of Kovno 
was formerly part of Lithuania. During the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries the Livonian and Teutonic knights continually invaded 
and plundered it, especially the western part which was poopled 
iyith Zhmuds. In 1569 it was annexed, along with the rest ol‘ the 
grand principality of Lithuania, to Poland ; and it suffered very 
much from the wars of Russia with Sweden and Poland, and from 
the invasion of Charles Xlf. in 1701. In 1796 the principality of 
Lithuania was annexed to Russia, and until 1872, when the govern- 
ment of Kovno was constituted, the territory now forming it was 
a part of the government of Vilna. 

Kovno, the Kaune of the Lithuanians, capital of tho 
above government, is situated on the railway between St 
Petersburg and Berlin, 503 miles south-west from the 
former. It consists of two parts, the new town, built on 
the right bank of the Niemen, and an old town, situated 
on tfye left bank of the Vilia which hero joins the Niemen. 
By its situation at the confluence of two navigable rivers, 
some few miles above the mouth of the Nevyaja, aud close 
tp, a place where the Niemen sharply changes its northern 
direction into a western one, Kovno, which is supposed t<? 
hpve been built in the 11th century* soon acquired import- 
ance both as a fortified place and as a centre for trade. 
In its early history it often suffered from the attacks of 
l^he crusaders, and fell alternately under their dominion 
and under that of Lithuanians. Its citadel was destroyed 
in 1 400, and from that time it became the centre of an active 
faade, being visited by Gorman and English merchants. 
In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries it was the chief 
emporium for trade with Lithuania, and rivalled Konigs- 
terg. Henry of Valois said it was the bestpewei of the 
But continuous wars destroyed th& commerce, 
$nd, wbeq Kovno became a Russian town, in 1795, it wap 
alw^dy a very poor place, which numbered in 1§17 but 
two hundred houses. Owing to its advantageous situation, 
again acquired commercial importance It has 
l^veral remarkable old churches, two of which have been 
the Greek concession, and a beautifn^pjd 
4 now transformed into an imperial palace. Its 
is most, varied; one half are Jews 
4 ^ip petty trades , and commerce. Salt, salted 
4 am ^jkriogs manufactured wares are brought 
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w KQY ROFF, a town In Bosnia* actuated in the gore** 
Vladimir, on the railway between Moscow and 

f oty Novgorod, 40 mikeeafit-uorth-east oft the capital of 
.province, on the tight hank of the Kiazma river.,I* 
ha# become, of late years, *u important matmfactnrihg 
centre,— cottons, machinery, and railway carriages , being 
the principal items. It also carries on an active trade in the 
export of wopden wares and in the import of grain, salt, 
and fish, brought from the Volga provinces for the use of 
the government of Vladimir. Population 5000. 

KOZERSK, a district town of the government of Kaluga 
iq European Russia, situated 43 mites south-west of Kaluga, 
on the left bank of the river Zhizdra, The principal build- 
ing is the cathedral, erected in 1700, and rebuilt by 
Catherine IL after the fire of. 1777. In the first half of 
the present century sailcloth was largely manufactured in 
the town; but this industry has declined, and, though 
there are oil-mills, tanneries, rope-walks, aud breweries, 
many of the working classes have, to seek employment 
elsewhere. Population in 1870, 13,400. 

Ko^clsk emerges in the middle of the 12th century. In 1288 it 
was utterly dostroyed, and all its inhabitants put to the sword by 
the Tartar invaders. During the 15th century it formed a bone of 
contention between the Lithuanian princes and the grand -dukes 
of Moscow. Ivan the Terrible surrounded it with a wooden pali- 
sude. Captured by Dolgorukoff in 1607, it withstood a heavy siege 
at the hands of IsmailofF. 

KRAFFT, or Kraft, Adam (c. 1455-1507), sculptor of 
the Nuremberg school, was born, probably at Nuremberg, 
about the middle of the 15th century, and died, some say 
in the hospital, at Schwabach, about 1507. Of his life 
few particulars are known beyond the dates of several of 
his works. He seems to have emerged as sculptor about 
1490, the date of the seven reliefs of scenes from the life 
of Christ, which, like almost every other specimen of his 
woFk, are at Nuremberg. The date of his last work, an 
Entombment, with fifteen life-size figures, in the Holz- 
schuher chapel of the St John’s cemetery, is 1507. 

Besides these, Krafft’s chief works are several monumental reliefs 
in tho various churches of Nuremberg ; the aito-riiievo Entombment 
outside St Sebald’s church ; Christ Bearing the Cross, above tho 
altar of the same church ; and various works made for public and 

S rivate buildings, as the relief over the door of the Wagehaus, a 
t George and the Dragon, several Madonnas, afid some purely 
decorative |decea, as coats of arms. His masterpiece is perhaps the 
magnifioent tabernacle, 62 feet high, in the church of 8fc Laurence, 
1493-1500. See Wanderer’s Adcvtn Kraft und seine Schule , 1869. 

KRAJOVA, or Crajova, a town in the circle of 
Dolachi, Roumania, is situated near the Schyl, a tributary 
of the Danube, about 110 miles west of Bucharest. There 
are prosperous salt-works situated in the town ; and from 
its position at the junction of the Carpathian high-roads 
with the route from Bucharest to Widdin its trade (largely 
in the hands of Jews) is important. In 1873 its popula- 
tion was 22,764. 

Krajova was the former capital of Little Wallachia. In 1897 it 
was the scene of a victory of the waiwodo Marcea over the Tiflkish 
sultan Bajazet ; and there, in October 1858, a fight between the 
Russians and Turks took place. 

KRANTZ, or Crantz, Albert (c. 1450-1517), German 
historian, was a native of Hamburg. He studied law, 
theology, and history at Rostock and Cologne, and after 
travelling through western and southern Europe was ap- 
pointed professor, first of philosophy and subsequently of 
theOlogy, in the university of Rostock, of which he was 
rector in 1482. In 1492 he returned to Hamburg a# theo- 
logical lecturer, canon, end prebendary Ux the cathedral 
By the senate of Hamburg he was employed on more than 
one diplomatic mission abroad, And in. 1560 he was chosen 
bytheiing of Denmarkand the duke of Holstein as arbiter 
their dispute regarding the province of Dithmomhen, 
4# dean of the cathedral chapter* to which office he was 
appqmted m J508, Krauts applied bimretf with the 
q&nn & though opposed to 



tftrfeu* corruptions connected *ith church discipline, he 
hud little sympathy with the drastic measures of Wicklifle 
or Hoes. A deathbed utterance of hie, somewhat despond- 
ing in its tone, with reference to Luther and hie ninety-five 
theses has occasionally, but unfairly, been interpreted os a 
summary condemnation of that Reformer. Krantz died 
December 7, 1517. 

Krants was the author of a number of historical works which for 
the period when they were written are cliaracterized by exceptional 
impartiality and research. The principal of these are Chroniam 
regnarum amiilonarium Danim , Suecim, ft Norvegim, Strasburg, 
1645 ; Vandalia, aim historic da Vandolorum vera urigine, &c., 
Cologne, 1619 ; Scueonia , 1520 ; and Mttrapoli* five Hutoria aoclcHm 
in Saxonia , 154$. See life by N. Wilckens, Hamburg, 1722. 

KRASNOYARSK, a town of eastern Siberia, capital 
of the extensive province of Yeniseisk, which stretches 
as a long strip from the Chinese frontier formed by the 
Sayan mountains to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. It 
is situated on the le/t bank of Yenisei river, at its con- 
fluence with the Katcha, and on the highway from Moscow 
to Irkutsk, 662 miles west-north-west from the latter. It 
was founded by Cossacks in 1628, and during the early 
years of its existence it was more than once besieged by the 
Tartars and Kirghiz. It became the capital of the province 
in 1822, and is now the seat of the provincial administra- 
tion. Its commercial importance depends entirely upou 
the gold -washings of the Yeniseisk district, supplies for 
which are sent from Krasnoyarsk. The climate is very 
cold, but dry, so that in the steppe which surrounds the 
town there is but little snow, even in mid-winter. The 
Yenisei river is frozen for one hundred and sixty days at 
Krasnoyarsk. Population, 13,000. 

KREMENETZ, a district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Volhynia, in the high valley of the Ikva, one of 
the tributaries of the basin of the Pripafc, situated 30 miles 
east from Radziviloff, the great custom-house on the railway 
between Kieff and Lvoff. it is a poor piace f the 11,800 
inhabitants of which follow’ agriculture, raise tobacco, and 
excavate flint. But the Jows, who are numerous in the 
town, carry on a brisk trade in grain, which is stored here 
for export to Galicia and Odessa. The picturesque ruins 
of an old castle on a crag close by the town, are usually 
known under the name of the castle of Queen Bona; it 
was built, however, but in the 8th or 9th century. The 
hordes of Batyi vainly besieged it in 1 241 and 1 255. From 
that time Kremenetz was alternately under the dominion 
of Lithuania and Poland, till 1648, when it was taken by 
the Zanorojtzi Cossacks. During the years 1805 to 1832 
its Polish lyceum was the centre of superior instruction 
for the western provinces of Little Russia ; but after tlio 
Polish insurrection of 1831 the lyceum was transferred to 
Kieff, and is now the university of that town. 

KREMENTCHUG, a Russian town in the govern- 
ment of Poltava, situated 74 miles by rail to the south- 
west of the government town, on the railway between 
Kharkoff and Nicolaieff, and on the left bank (here flat 
and sandy) of the Dnieper. It is supposed to have been 
founded in 1571 ; by its situation at the southern terminus 
of the navigable course of the Dnieper, and on the highway 
from Moscow to Odessa, it early acquired a great com- 
mercial importance, which it still retains ; by 1055 it was 
a wealthy town. In 1765 it became capital of “New 
Russia.'’ It now has a suburb, Kryukoff, on the right 
bank of the Dnieper, united with the town by a railway 
bridge. Nearly all commercial transactions in salt with 
Wjbite Russia are effected at Krementchug, the salt being 
deposited in j ly ge storehouses in Kfyujtoff, and then sent 
by boat to the north-west. The town is also a centre of 
the fallow trade witV Warsaw; consider*^ quantities of 
ore floated down to, this place and thence sent 
to toe neighbouring provinces. Nearly all the trade in the 
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brandy nmuutaetqred in toe government ot Kharkoff end 
destined for the governments of Ekaterinoslaff and Taurida 
is opnceutiefed here, Os also is toe trade in linseed .between 
tlie districts situated on the leffc affluents of the Dnieper 
and the southern ports. Other articles of commerce ore 
rye, rye-flour, wheat, oats, and sarrasine, which ore sent, 
)>artly up the Dnieper to Finak, partly by land to Odessa 
and Berislaff, but principally to Ekaterinoslaff, on light 
boatB floated down duriug the spring floods. Although 
thus busily employed, the town does not wear the aspect 
of a commercial place, the linseed being mostly warehoused 
in the houses of the Jews who carry on this trade, and too 
important banking operations being also chiefly in the hands 
of Jews. The Dnieper is crossed at Krementchug by a 
remarkable tubular bridge 1081 yards long, over which 
pansoa the railway from Kharkoff to Balta ; there is also 
a bridge of boats. The manufactures consist of carriages, 
agricultural machinery, and tobacco. Population, 31,O00, 
KREMNITZ (Hungarian, KOmdiczbdnya), a mining 
town in the cis-Danubian county of Bars, Hungary, lies 
in a deep valley, and on the Hungarian state railway, 
82 miles north of Budapest, in 48* 42' N. lat, 18* 40* 
E. long. It is the seat of a board of mining control, and 
of the management of the mint, and has an office of woods 
and forests. As noteworthy buildings may be mentioned 
the castle, several Roman Catholic and the Lutheran 
churches, a Franciscan monastery (founded 1634), the 
town-hall, and the mint where the celebrated Kremnitt 
gold ducats are struck. The great bulk of the inhabitants 
find employment in connexion with the gold and silver 
mines, which, though far less productive than formerly^ 
still yield considerable quantities of ore. By means of a 
tunnel 9 miles in length, constructed in 1851-52, the water 
is drained off from the mines into the Garam or Gran. In 
1880 the population was 8652, mostly Germans. 

According to tradition Krmnnitz wan founded in thf 8th century 
by 8axor)H. In 1100 it wa* raised to the dignity of a royal frati tow*u 
In the middle of tho 12th century the imputation wan much attg* 
mented by Gorman colonists, and in 1828 the commune received 
sj»ecial privileges at the hands of Charles Robert of Anjou. KrUlti 
1424 to 3488 the town was frequently at tho mercy of the Hpasiteft. 
After the catastrophe at Mobiles (3526) it suffered rejn^itsdly from 
the 'Turks, and during the 17th century both from the forces -of 
successive Transylvanian princes and from Ottoman hordes. 

KREMSIER (in Czech, Krotnerii ). chief town of a 
district in Moravia, Austria, is situated in the fertile region 
of Hanna on the March, about 25 miles south-west of 
Olmtita. It is the seat of several local courts, and is the 
summer residence of the bishop of Olmiitz, whoso palace, 
surrounded by a fine park and gardens, and containing a 
picture gallery, library, and various collections, forms the 
chief object of interest. Krernsier has both a German and 
a Slav upper -gymnasium, a higher commercial school, a 
convent, and a hospital Its industries include printing, 
and the manufacture of sugar, malt, and pottery. In 1870 
the population was 9918. * 

In 1131 Kremnier was the seat pf a bishopric It suffered con- 
siderably during the Hussite war ; and in J648 it was taken and 
burned by the 8wedea After the rising of 1848, the Austrian 
congress met In the palace at Kreinsier from November 1848 till 
March 1849. 

KREUTZER, Cohuadts (1782-1849), German musical 
composer, owes his permanent fame almost exclusively to 
one opera, Da* Nackttoger von Granada, which has kept 
the stage for nearly Half a century in spite of the changes 
of taste. It is writum in the style of Weber, afld is 
remarkable especially for Its flow of genuine melody 
and depth of feeling. The same qualities are found in 
Krduttor's part songs for men's voices, which at one time 
were extremely popular in Germany, and are still listened 
to with pleasure. Amongst these Dtr Tty da fferm ( u The 
Lord's Day ”) may be named as the most excellent Tf jb 
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indeed a masterpiece of its kind Kreutzer was a prolific 
oomposer, and wrote a number of operas which have dis- 
appeared from the stage and are not likely to be revived. 
His life also is devoid of interesting features, and may be 
summed up in few words. He was born November 22, 
1782, at Mosskirch in Baden, and received Mb musical 
training from Albrechtsberger, the famous contrapuntist of 
Vienna. For the theatre of that city he composed most 
of his operas, including Das Nacktlager von Granada , pro- 
duced in 1834. For a time (1812-1816) he was chapel- 
master to the king of Wlirtemberg, and later on (1840) 
became conductor of the opera at Cologne. He died 
December 14, 1849, at Riga, where he had accompanied 
his daughter Cecilia Kreutzer, a siuger of some renown. 

KREUZNACH, or Cbeuznach, chief town of a circle 
in the government district of Coblentz, Prussia, is situated 
on the Nahe, a tributary of the Rhine, about 40 miles 
south-east of Coblentz. It consists of tho old town on the 
right bank of the river, the new town on the left, and the 
island Badeworth, all of which are connected by a fine 
stone bridge. There is an iron bridge between the island 
and the right bank. Kreuznach is the seat of a local 
court, and it has a gymnasium, a business-school, and a 
hospital. On the Badeworth is the kurhaus, built in 
1872, with baths and gardens, and also the chief spring, 
the Elisabethquelle, impregnated with iodine and bromine, 
and prescribed for scrofulous and various other affections. 
The climate is mild, moderately damp, and on the whole 
equable. The chief industries of the town are marble- 
polishing and the manufacture of leather and tobacco, and 
various knick-knackB in agate. Vines are grown on the 
neighbouring hills. The population in 1875 was 13,772. 

The earliest mention of the springs of Kreuznach occurs in 1478 ; 
but it was only in the early half of tne 19th century that Dr Prieger 
(whose marble statue adorns tho town) brought them into prominence. 
Wow the annual number of visitors is about seven thousand. In 
the 9tli century Kreuzberg was known as Cruciniacum. In 1065 
it was presented by Henry IY. to tho bishop of Spires, from whom 
it passed (after becoming a town in the early part of the 13th cen- 
tury) to the counts of Sponheim and the Palatinate. In 1814 it 
became Prussian. During the 17th century Kreuznach was moro 
than once taken and plundered ; and in 1689 the French reduced 
the strong castle of Kauzenberg to the ruin which still surmounts 
the Sclilossberg to tho north-west of the town. 

KRILOFF, Kruiloff, or Kryloff, Ivan Andreevitch 
(1768-1844), the great national fabulist of Russia, was 
born February 14, 1768, at Moscow, but his early years 
were spent at Orenburg and Tver. Hib father, a distin- 
guished military officer, died in 1779 ; and young Kriloff 
was left with no richer patrimony than a chest of old books, 
to be brought up by the exertions of an heroic mother. In 
the course of a few years his mother removed to St Peters- 
burg, in the hope of securing a Government pension ; and 
there Kriloff obtained a post in the civil service, but he 
gave it up immediately after his mother’s death in 1788. 
Already in 1783 he had sold to a bookseller a comedy of 
his own composition, and by this means had procured for 
himself the works of Moliiro, Racine, Boileau ; and now, 
probably under the influence of these writers, he produced 
Philomela and Cleopatra , which gave him access to the 
dramatic circle of Knyazhin. Several attempts he made 
to atari a literary magazine followed each other with little 
success ; but, along with his plays, they served to make 
the author known to the polite society of the capital For 
about four years (1797-1801) Kriloff lived at the country 
seats of the prince Sergius Galitzin, and when the prince 
was appointed military governor of Livonia he accom- 
panied him as official secretary. About the years wMch 
follow his resignation of tMs post very doubtful informa- 
tion has been preserved, the common opinion being Jjtiat 
he wandered from town to town under the a 

passion for eard-playing. Before long he found hiffKo* 
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as a fabulist, the first collection of his Fables , twenty-three 
in number, appearing in 1809. From 1812 to 1841 he 
held a congenial appointment in the Imperial Public 
Library — first as assistant, and then as head of the Russian 
books department His death took place November 21, 
1844. His statue in the Bummer Garden is one of the 
finest monuments in St Petersburg. 

KrilofFs success as a fabulist was as rapid as it has been 
enduring. Honours were showered upon him while he 
yet lived : the Academy of Sciences admitted him a 
member in 1811, and bestowed upon him the same gold 
medal which was accorded to Karamzin for his History of 
the Russian People ; in 1S38 a great festival was held 
under imperial sanction to celebrate the jubilee of his first 
appearance as au author ; and the emperor assigned him a 
handsome pension. Before his death about 77,000 copies 
of his Fables had found sale in Russia ; and his wisdom 
and humour had become the common possession of the 
many. Nor is the reason far to seek. He was at once 
poet and sage. In spite of a superficial indifference to 
political matters, he observed everything with keen and 
collected interest. His fables for the most part struck 
root in some actual event, and they told at once by their 
grip and by their beauty. Though he began as a trans- 
lator and imitator, he soon showed himself a master of 
invention, who found abundant material in the life of his 
native land. To the Russian ear his verse is of matchless 
quality ; while word and phrase are direct, simple, and emi- 
nently idiomatic, colour and cadence vary with the theme. 
This perfection was the result of sustained elaboration, for, 
though physically indolent, Kriloff was a hard intellectual 
worker, and had an infinite faculty of taking pains. Of 
his carelessness in dress, absence of mind, and general 
irreverence towards etiquette, the stories told are many. 

A collected edition of Kriloffs works appeared at St Petersburg, 
1844. Of tho numerous editions of his Fables, which have been 
often translated, may bo mentioned that illustrated by Trutovski, 
1872. The author’s life has been written in Russian by Plctnoff, by 
Lebunoff, and by Grot, Liter, zhizn Kruilova . “ Materials ” for his 

life are published in vol. vi. of the Sbomik Stalei of the literary 
department of the Academy of Sciences. W. R. S. Ralston has 
prefixed an excellent sketch to his English prose version of the 
Fables, 1868, 2d ed. 1871. 

KRISHNAGAR, town and headquarters of NadiyA 
district, Bengal, India, situated on the left bank of the 
Jalangl river, 23° 23' N. lat., 88° 32' E. long. The muni- 
cipal limits comprise an area of 7 square miles and a 
population in 1872 of 26,750 persons— Hindus, 18,114; 
Mohammedans, 8076 ; Christians, 560. Besides the usual 
Government offices and courts, Krishnagar is also a station 
of the Church Missionary Society and of a Roman Catholic 
mission, each body having its own church and schools. 
The town is a seat of considerable trade, and is noted for 
its manufacture of coloured clay figures, carried on by 
a few artists of the kumbhar or potter caste. © 

KROLEYETZ, a district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Tchemigoff, 108 miles east of the government 
town. Its 14,000 inhabitants live by agriculture and 
gardening, by linen manufactures, and by trading in agri- 
cultural produce and salted fish i^j^ried from the province 
of Ekaterinoslaff, and in manu^jljippd wares. There are 
two important fairs, one for borstilpKl manufactured wares^ 
and the other for cattle. 

KROTOSCHIN (in Polish, Krotoszyn ), chief'town of a 
circle in the government district of Posen, Prussia, is situated 
about 32 miles south-west of Posen. It has a local court, 
three churches, a synagogue, steam saw-mills, and a steam 
brewery, and carries on trade in grain and seeds. The 
neighbouring castle of Krotoschin is the chief place of a 
mediatised principality of thejprinoe of Thum and Taxis, 
which was formed in 1819. Tie population of Krotoschin 
in 1875 was 8034. 
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KRCDENER, Barbara Jttuana vox Wibtinghoff, 
Baroness von (1766-1824), authoress of the romance of 
Valeric, but better known by the religious fervour and 
pious mysticism of her later years, was born of noble and 
wealthy parents at Riga, November 21, 1766. Her educa- 
tion, which was an elaborate one, was received partly in 
her father's house and partly in Paris. While still very 
young she was married to the Baron von Kriidener, a 
Russian diplomatist twenty years her senior, whom she 
accompanied to Copenhagen and subsequently to Venice ; 
the uuion did not prove a very happy one, and for some 
years the couple lived apart. It is understood that Valent , 
published by Madame Kriidener in 1804, is to a consider- 
able extent an autobiography of this period of her life ; if 
this be so, it is impossible to exonerate her of all blame for 
the domestic misfortunes which befel her. After the death 
of her husband she resided for some time in Paris, mingling 
freely with a large and brilliant social circle, but afterwards 
she retired to her property in Livonia, where her sense of 
the vanity of earthly things gradually deepened, and religious 
yearnings were quickened which ultimately found satisfac- 
tion in the doctrine and worship of the Moravian com- 
munity. In 1808 she saw much of Jung Stilling at 
Carlsruhe and of Oberlin in Steiutlial ; and the religious 
convictions now formod were held by her with such earnest- 
ness that she folt constrained to adopt the vocation of an 
itinerant preacher. Her obvious sincerity, her culture and 
refinement, her social standing, enabled her to attract con- 
siderable notice throughout Baden, in Strasburg, and in 
Switzerland, especially in Geneva ; and at Heilbronn in 
1815 she could reckon even an emperor (Alexander 1. of 
Russia) among her attentive hearers. Her activity, how- 
ever, which was hardly favourable to established church 
order, soon became distasteful to the authorities, and, after 
being invitod to withdraw from more than one German 
state, she again retired into private life on her estate in 
1818. Led by her enthusiasm of humanity to St Peters- 
burg, she was dismissed by the emperor for having declared 
her sympathy for the struggling cause of Greece. Ill health 
now came upon her, and she was advised by her physicians 
to seek a warmer climate. On the southward journey she 
died at Karasu-Bazar on December 25, 1824. Her life has 
been written by Eynard ( Vie de Madame de Kriidener , 2 
vols., Paris, 1849). 

KRUMEN, Croomen, Krus, or Croos, a negro people 
on the west coast of Africa. The name is properly Kra 
or Krao, though the corrupt form Crew-men has sometimes 
been put forward as the original. Ethnographical ly it 
ought to be confined to the tribes settled in the neighbour- 
hood of the Sinoe in the republic of Liberia, where their 
chief towns are known as Settra Kru, Little Kru, and 
Nana Kru ; but, as they were the first west African people 
who*ventured to take service ,n board European vessels, it 
is now generally applied to about a score of tribes living 
along 200 miles of coast who in this respect have followed 
their example. In spite of the fact that the Krus have 
come into close connexion with Europeans for a long series 
of years, the information in regard to them is of the 
scantiest description. They are an independent as well as 
an enterprising people, and keep themselves very much 
apart from other tribes. It is said that they have never 
furnished even a nominal convert to Christianity. They 
are now mainly engaged as traders or agents ; and com- 
paratively few of the Krumen proper are to be found 
serving as boatmen or sailors. As soon as they have 
amassed a competency they return to their native country. 
They keep no slaves themselves, and they are never fonnd 
in slavery abroad The men are tall, strong, and well- 
proportioned, with bluish-black complexion, woolly and 
abundant hair, and a greater frequency of beard than is 


common among negroes. They appear to be doliohocephatie 
and prognathic. Their women are of a lighter shade than 
negro women generally, and in several respects come much 
nearer to a European standard Tribal or clan marks 
are worn on the face : the Krumen examined by Schiagin* 
tweit, for example, had a blue vertical stroke on the 
brow ; those seen by Wittstein at Monrovia had a black 
stroke and an arrow directed from the ear to the eye. Dr 
Bleek classifies the Kru language with the Mandingo 
family, and in this he is followed by Latham ; Dr Koelle, 
who published a Kru grammar (1854), considers it as 
distinct. 

Further details will be found in Quatrofagos and Hamy, Omnia 
Ethnica , part ix., 1878-70, p. 803 ; 8ch login tweit-Sokunfunski, in 
the Si tzungsberickt of the Academy ut Munich, 1876 ; Nicola*, in 
Hull, dc la Soc. d'Antlirop.y Paris, 1872. 

KRUMMACHEU. Three members of this family have 
attained some popularity as religious writers in Germany 
and indeed throughout Reformed Protestant Christendom. 

1. Friedrich Adolf Krummachkr waB born July 13, 
17G8, at Tecklenburg, Westphalia, studied theology at 
Lingen and Halle, and became successively rector of the 
grammar school at Mors, professor of theology at jpuisburg, 
preacher at Crefeld and afterwards at Kettwich, consiato 
rialrath and superintendent in Bernburg, and pastpr of 
the AnsgariuHkirche in Bremon (1824), where he died on 
1 4th April 1 845. Ho was the author of numerous religious 
works, but is best known by his Parabeln , first published 
in 1805, which have gone through numerous German 
editions (9th ed., EsBen, 1876), and have been translated 
into English and other European languages. 

2. Gottfried Daniel Krummachkr, born at Tecklen* 
burg, April 1, 1774, was pastor successively in Efiirl, 
Wulfrath, and Elberfeld. lie was the leader of the 
“ pietists'' of Wupperthal, and published several volumes 
of sermons, including one entitled hraeVs Wanderings 
His death occurred on January 30, 1837. 

3. Friedrich Wilhelm Krummachkr, son of Friedrich 
Adolf, was born at Mors, January 28, 1796, studied theology 
at Halle and Jena, and became pastor successively at 
Ituhrort (1823) and Gemarke, near Barmen (1825). In 
1 847 lie received an appointment to theDreifaltigkeitskirche 
in Berlin, and in 1 853 he became court preacher at Potsdam. 
He died December 10, 1868. F. W. Krummacher was an 
influential promoter of the Evangelical Alliance. His best 
known works are Elian der Thisbiter (1828-33; 6th ed. 
1874), well known to English readers, and Elisa (1837), 
also translated, but much less popular both In England 
and Germany than its predecessor. He published several 
volumes of sermons, and an Autobiography appeared in 
1869. 

K RUSEN STERN, Adam John (1770-1846), Russian 
navigator, hydrographer, and admiral, was born in Esthonia 
on November 8, 1770. In 1785 he entered the corps of 
naval cadets, after leaving which, in 1788, with the grade 
of midshipman, he served in the war against Sweden. 
Having been appointed to serve in the English fleet for 
several years (1793-99), he visited America, India, and 
China. Having published a paper pointing out the advan- 
tages of direct communication between Russia and China 
by Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, he was appointed 
by the emperor Alexander to make a voyage to the east 
coast of Asia to endeavour to carry out the project. Two 
English ships were bought, Krusenstem commanding the 
one and Lisiansky the other. Leaving Cronstadt in August 
1803, Krusenstem proceeded by Cape Horn and the Baud* 
wich Islands to Kamchatka, and thence to Japan. Re- 
turning to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope, after aa 
extended series of explorations, Krusenstem reached Kron- 
stadt in August 1806, his being the 6rst Russian expedition 
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to circumnavigate the world. The emperor conferred several 
honours upon him, and he ultimately became admiral 
As director of the Russian naval school Krusenstern did 
a great deal to improve the education and the position 
of the cadets, and in other ways the Russian navy was 
much indebted to his enlightened exertions. He was also 
a member of the scientific committee of the marine, and 
his contrivance for counteracting the influence the iron in 
vessels has on the compass was adopted in the navy. He 
died at Revel, August 24, 1846. 

KruBormtcm’s Voyage Hound the World in 1803 was published at 
St Petersburg in 1810-14 in 3 vols., with folio atlas of 104 plates 
and maps (English edition, 2 vols., 1813 ; French edition, 2 vols., 
and atlas of 30 plates, 1820). His narrative contains a good many 
important discoveries and rectifications, especially in the region of 
Japan, and the contributions made by the various savants were of 
much scientific importance. A work of permanent value is Krusen- 
ateru’w Atlas of the Pacific Ocean, with its accompanying Recueil 
dea M An wires llydrograpkiques , 3 vols., St Petersburg, 1824-35. 
See Memoir by his daughter Madame Bernhardi, translated by Sir 
John Ross, 1850. 

KUBA, or Kudial-kala, a town of the Caucasus, in the 
government of Baku, Russia, 120 miles north-west from 
Baku, and 25 miles west of the Caspian. Its situation 
at the foot of the highlands of Caucasus, on a plain 
watered by the numberless branches into which the 
Kubinka river and other smaller streams divide at their 
issue from the mountain valleys, makes the neighbourhood 
very suitable for gardening, which is the chief occupation 
of the 11,300 inhabitants of Kuba, mostly Mussulman 
Shiites. They also make carpets with very bright colours, 
aud some silks, which are exported to Transcaucasia and 
Russia; whilst Jews, who are numerous, carry on an active 
trade in rough silk, madder, and silk and woollen goods, 
exported to Russia and Persia. The town, which formerly 
was a Persian fort, and still is protected on one side by 
brick walls, is badly built and dirty; it suffers very much 
from fever. An unsuccessful attempt was made by the 
military authorities iu 1825 to transport the town to New 
Kuba, 8 miles distant ; the new settlement did not increase, 
and the settlers returned to Kuba. 

KUBAN, a Russian district and government at the 
north-west extremity of the Caucasus, comprising the entire 
basin of the river of that name. It is bounded on the 
N. by the lands of the Don Cossacks and the steppeB of 
Stavropol, E. by the watershed of the river basins of the 
Caspian and sea of Azoff, S. and S.W. by the Caucasian 
Alps, and W. by the Black Sea and Straits of Kertch. Its 
area comprises 27,728 square miles. Ekaterinodar, the chief 
town (population 30,000), is the residence of the governor, 
who, being also ataman in chief of the Kuban Cossacks, 
is invested with military and civil power. Climate varies 
greatly, the highest temperature reaching 104° Fahr., the 
lowest seldom falling below 10° Fahr. The country is very 
healthy, except in the lowlands, where fever prevails. The 
soil is of extreme fertility, yielding an abuudance of wheat, 
maize, and tobacco. Fruit, such as apples, pears, cherries, 
is plentiful, and the vine is cultivated with success near 
Temrouk and Taman. The upper valleys are richly 
covered with forests abounding in fir, oak, asb, beech, 
hornbeam, ckc. ; the lower parts consist of extensive pasture 
hinds and swamps. The animals include the stag, roe-deer, 
bear, wild boar, wolf, fox, ibex, and chamois, also the bison 
(which, however, is very rare) in the virgin forests of the 
Teberda; numerous water-fowl, such as ducks, geese, swans, 
pelicans, also the pheasant, partridge, bustard, and moun- 
tain turkey. Ths rivers and lakes are plentifully supplied 
with fish, trout abounding in the mountain streams and the 
sturgeon at th# delta of the river Kuban. The mineral 
wealth consists of ooal* salt, petroleum, and ozokerite. The^ 
river Kuban (the ancient Hypanis, see Caucasus, vot v. 
p. *254) is navigable in fiat-bottomed boats over a distance 


of 100 miles between Temrook and Ekaterinodar. The 
delta comprises several lakes. 

It is on the upper banks of the Kuban that the Ass or, Ossqs, und 
the enigmatic corner of Asia Propria, are believed to have \>een 
located. The history of the original settlements of the various 
native tribes named below, and their language and worship before 
the introduction of Mohammedanism, remain a blank page in the 
legends of the Caucasus. The peninsula of Taman, a land teeming 
with relics of ancient Greek colonists, has been occupied successively 
by the Cimmerians, Samiatians, Khazars, Mongols, and other 
nations. Tho Genoese, who had established an extensivo trade in 
the 13th century, were expelled by the Turks in 1484, and in 
1784 Russia obtained by treaty the entire peninsula and the terri- 
tory on the right bank of the Kuban, — the latter being granted by 
Catherine II. in 1792 to the Cossacks of the Dnieper. Then com- 
menced the bloody struggle with the Circassians which continued 
for more than half a century. The mountaineers were finally sub- 
dued in 1864, and 400,000 of their number expatriated. Those, 
however, who elected to remain have become more prosperous than 
they had ever been. The population of Kuban, 862,473, em- 
braces 510,038 Cossacks, 108,346 settlers of Russian origin, 4280 
foreigners, and 95,602 natives. Cossack villages are military settle- 
ments, the men carrying arms as well as following the plough. 
They are exempt from tne poll-tax (3 to 4 roubles) to which the 
others arc subjected, but military service is compulsory, as is 
gratuitous labour in tho construction and repair of roads, bridges, 
&e. Not only domestic but even field work is conducted mostly by 
women, remarkable for physical strength and endurance. Corn grow- 
ing, tho rearing of cattle, and fishing are tho most profitable occupa- 
tions. The native mountaineers, known under the general name of 
Circassians, but locally distinguished as the Karatcnai, Abadsikh, 
Khakoutchy, Sliapsough, have greatly altered their mode of life 
since tho pacification of the Caucasus, still, however, maintaining 
Mohammedanism, speaking their vernacular, and strictly observing 
tho customs of their ancestors. When during tho late Russo-Turkisb 
war insurrections broke out amongst the natives on the Terek, in 
Dagestan, ajul Abkhasia, these tribes remained peaceful and perfectly 
loyal. Their villages, especially those of the Karatchai, are striking 
examples of humun industry, poverty being quite unknown ; for the 
general emancipation in 186/ put an end to intestine strife, the 
predatory expeditions of formor timea, and tho parasitic existence of 
numerous chiefs on* the forced labour of serfs. The native popula- 
tion, as well as the Cossacks, enjoy certain rights of self-govern- 
ment, and are allowed to hold meetings to that end. Exports include 
wheat, tobacco, loather, wool, petroleum, and live cattle ; imports 
dry goods, grocery, and hardware. Local industry is limited to a few 
tanneries, petroleum refinories, and spirit distilleries; but Russian 
and foreign capitalists have of late obtained concessions for exploring 
the petroleum region stretching between Khadaji and Taman, ana 
the coal-mines of Khumarinsky in the upper valley of the Kuban. 

KUBLAI KHAN (or Kaan, as the supreme ruler de- 
scended from Jenghiz was usually distinctively termed in 
the 13th century) (1216-1294) was the most eminent of 
the successors of Jenghiz (Chiughiz), and the founder of 
the Mongol dynasty in China. He was the second son of 
Tuli, youngest of the four sous of Jenghiz by his favourite 
wife. Jenghiz was succeeded in the khanship by his third sou 
Okkodai, or Ogdai (1229), he by his son Kuyuk (1246), 
and Kuyuk by Mangku, eldest son of Tuli (1252), 
Kublai was born in 1216, and, young as he was, took part 
with his younger brother Hulaku (afterwards conqueror 
of the caliph and founder of the Mongol dynasty in Persia) 
iu tbe last campaign of Jenghiz (1226-27). The Mongol 
poetical clironicler, Sanang Setzen, records a tradition that 
Jenghiz himself on his deathbed discerned young Kubl&i’a 
promise and predicted his distinction. 

Northern China, Cathay as it was catted (vol v. p. 627), 
had been partially compered by Jenghiz himself, and the 
conquest had been followed up till the Kin or “ golden n 
dynasty of Tartars, reigning at Kai-fung-fu on the Yellow 
River, were completely subjugated (1234). But China 
south of the Great Kiang remained many^ears later 
subject to tbe native dynasty of Sung, reigning at the 
great city of Linggan, or Kinsai (Kw#**** “ capital ”), now 
known as Hang-cho w-f u. Operations to subdue this region 
h&d commenced iu 1235, but languished^ till Mangku’s 
accession. Kublai was then named his brother's lieutenant 
ih Cathay, and .operations were' resumed. By what 
aSmitf eod fishy strategy, of whieh the motives are hot 
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the kutoughtidiJ of the remote western prorlnoe of Yutman, 
After tnfiT cajJture of Talifu (well known in recent years as 
the capital of a Mohammedan insurgent sultan) Kublai 
returned north, leaving the war in Yunnan to a trusted 
general. Some yearn later (1257) the khan Mangku himself 
entered on a campaign in west China, and died there, 
before Ho-chow in Sz’chuen (1259). 

Kublai assumed the succession, but it was disputed by 
his brother Arikbugha, and by his cousin Kaidu, and wars 
with these retarded the prosecution of the southern con- 
quest Doubtless, however, this was constantly before 
Kublai as a great task to be accomplished, and its fulfil- 
ment was in his mind wheu he selected as the future 
capital of his empire the Chinese city that we now know 
as Peking. Here, in 1264, to the north-east of the old 
city, which under the name of Yenking had been an occa- 
sional residence of the Kin sovereigns, he founded his new 
capital, a great rectangular plot of 18 miles in circuit The 
(so-called) “ Tartar city ” of modern Peking is the city of 
Kublai, with about oue-third at the north cut off, but 
Kublai’s walls are also on this retrenched portion still 
traceable. 

The new city, officially termed Tai-fcu (“ great court "), 
but known among tho Mongols and western people aB 
Kaanbaligh (“city of the khan”; see vol. iv. p. 722), 
was finished in 1267. The next year war against tho Sung 
empire was resumed, but was long retarded by the strenu- 
ous defence of tho twin cities of 8iang-yang and Fan-ching, 
on opposite sides of the river Han, and commanding two 
great lines of approach to the basin of the Great Kiang. 
The siege occupied nearly five years. After this Bayan, 
Kublai’s best lieutenant, a man of high military genius and 
noble character, took command. It was not, however, till 
1276 that the Sung capital surrendered, and Bayan rode 
into the city (then probably the greatest in the world) as 
its conqueror. The young emperor, with his mother, was 
sent prisoner to Kaan-baligh ; but two younger princes had 
been despatched to the south before the fall of the city, 
and these successively were proclaimed emperor by the 
adherents of the native throne. An attempt to maintain 
their cause was made in Fuh-keon, and afterwards in Canton 
province; but in 1279 these efforts were finally extin- 
guished, and the faithful minister who had inspired them 
terminated the struggle by jumping with his young lord 
into the sea. 

Even under the degenerate Sung dynasty the conquest 
of southern China had occupied the Mongols during 
intermittent campaigns of half a century. But at last 
Kublai was ruler of all China, aud probably the sovereign 
(at least nominally) of a greater population than bad ever 
acknowledged one man’s supremacy. For, though his rule 
was disputed by the princes of his house in Turkestan, it 
was acknowledged by those on the Volga, whose rule 
reached to the frontier of Poland, and by the family of his 
brother Hulaku, whose dominion extended from the Oxus 
to the Arabian desert For the first time in history the 
name and character of an emperor of China were familiar 
as far west as the Black Sea, and not unknown, in Europe. 
The Clunese seals which Kublai conferred on his kinsmen 
reigning at Tabriz are stamped upon their letters to the 
kings of Fiance, and' survive in the archives of Paris. 
Adventurers from Turkestan, Persia, Armenia, Byzantium, 
even frolu Venice, served him as ministers, generals, 
governors, envoys, astronomers, of physicians ; soldiers 
from «U Asia to the Caucasus fought his battles in the 
of China. Once in his old ag* (1287) Kublai was 
*b»t»tlled to take the field in person against a serious 
revolt, raised by Nayan, a prince of WsfamSj, who held a 
dmafai on the b o r d e rs of Maocbhm. Nayan was 
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Kaidu, whS s4rviv&l his' impenm- died In 

Khblai hiiu&lf died in 12^4, it *taii age of asVeJitYii^l 

though a y great figure in Aifatfoh^iy, ‘nhd; ‘ihr 
deserving a niche in the long 1 gallop 
Kublai misses a record in the* short list l of 
His historical Kxiui was a happy one, 'for, whilst fie wai th e 
first of Kis rack to rise.above the innate barbarism of thk 
Mongols, he retained the force and warlike chartmi^ of hU 
ancestors, which vanished utterly in the effeminacy of those 
who came after him. He had great intelligence aud been 
desire of knowledge, with apparently a good dual of natural 
benevolence and magnanimity. But his love of splendour, 
and his fruitless expeditions beyond sea, created enorihouk 
demands for money, and he shut his eyes to tho character 
and methods of those whom he employed to raise it A 
remarkable narrative of the oppressions of one ofthe&J 
Ahmed of Fen&ket, and of the revolt which they provoked, 
is given by Marco Polo, in substantial accordance With thi 
Chinese annals. 

Kublai patronized Chinese literature and culture gene- 
rally. Of the great astronomical instruments which fiU 
caused to be made specimens are still preserved at Peking, 
which are truly splendid as works of art, aud hot cdh* 
temptible as works of science. Though he put h4rd^ 
any Chinese into the first ranks of hi* administ^afib& f 
he attached many to his confidence, and Was personally 
popular among them. Had his endeavdUr to prociirs 
European priests for the instruction of his people, of WHlcfi 


European priests for the instruction of his people, of 
we know through Marco Polo, prospered, the Boifilitt 
Catholic Church, which did gain some ground under hU 
successors, might have taken stronger root in ChWu 
Failing this momentary effort, Kublai probably saw in the 
organized force of Tibetan Buddhism the readiest instru- 
ment in the civilization of his countrymen, and that system 
received his special countenance. An early act of his 
had been to constitute a young lama of intelligence and 
learning the head of the Lamaite church, and eventually 
also prince of Tibet, an act which may be regarded as a 
precursory form of the rule of the “ grand lamas M of Lasso. 
Tho same ecclesiastic, Mati Dhwuia, was employed by 
Kublai to devise a special alphabet for use with the 
Mongol language. It was chiefly based on Tibetan forms of 
Nagari ; some coins and inscriptions fai it are extant ; but 
it had no great vogue, and soon perished. Of the splendour 
of his court and entertainments, of his palaces, summer and 
winter, of his great hunting expeditions, of bis revenues 
and extraordinary paper currency, of his elaborate system 
of poBts and much else, an account is given in the book of 
Marco Polo, who passed many years in Kublai’e service. ' 
We have alluded to his foreign expeditions, which we& 
almost all disastrous. Nearly jUI arose out of a hankering 
for the nominal extension of bis empire by claiming sub- 
mission and tribute. Expeditions against Japan were 
several times repeated; the lkst, in liftJl, on an immense 
scale, met with huge discomfiture. Kublai’s preparations 
to avenge it were abandoned owing to the intense 
discontent which they created. In 1278 he made a claim 


of submission upon Champa, an ancient state representing 
what we now call Cochin China. This eventually led to 
an attempt to invade the country through Tongking, and 
to a war with the latter state, in which the Mongols hod 
much the worst of it War with Bunnah (or Mien, as the 
Chinese called it) was provoked in very similar fashion, but 
the result was more favourable to Kublai’s arms. Th$ 
country was overrun as far as the Irawaddy delta, tb# 
ancient capital Psgin, with Its magnificent 
destroyed, and the old royal dynasty overthrown. 
last attempt of the kindwas against Java, and occur**! in' 
the last year of the o^d khan’s reign. The envoy vritam ha 
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bad commissioned to claim homage was sent back with 
ignominy. A great armament waa equipped in the porta 
of Fah-keen to avenge this insult; but after some temporary 
success the force was compelled to re-embark with a loss of 
3000 men. The death of Kublai prevented further action. 

Some other expeditions, in which force was not used, 
gratified the khan’s vanity by bringing back professions of 
homage, with presents, and with the curious reports of 
foreign countries in which Kublai delighted. Such ex- 
peditions extended to the states of southern India, to eastern 
Africa, and even to Madagascar. 

Of Kublai's twelve legitimate sons, Chingkim, the 
favourite and designated successor, died in 1284-85 ; and 
Teimur, the son of Chingkim, took his place. No great 
king arose in the dynasty after Kublai. He had in all 
nine successors of his house on the throne of Kaan-baligh, 
but the long and imbecile reign of the ninth, Toghon 
Teimur, ended (1368) in disgrace and expulsion, and the 
native dynasty of Ming reigned in their stead. (h. y.) 

KUC H AN (a contracted form of Kabuuhdn ), a walled 
town and also a district of Persia, province Kh6rAs&n, 
enclosed north and south by tho Hazar-Mazjld and Ala- 
Dagli mountains. The town lies at the north foot of the 
Shah Jahan Kuh (11,000 feot), 3300 feet above the sea, 
in 37° 10' N. lat., 58° 25' E. long., about 80 miles north- 
west of Meshhed on the route to Shirv&n. It is an important 
place, seat of a district governor, and surrounded by exten- 
sive gardens and vineyards yielding excellent fruits and 
grapes from which a superior wine is made. Population 
20 , 000 . 

The district forms the western section of the longi- 
tudinal valley stretching between the above-mentioned 
ranges from Meshhed to ShirvAn and communicating by the 
Allaho-Akbar Pass (4200 feet) northwards with the Dara- 
Gez country on the frontier of the new Russian Trans- 
Caspian Territory. It is very fertile, largely cultivated, 
and well watered by the upper Atrek river, which has its 
furthest source in an intermittent torrent just south of tho 
pass. The whole valley is thickly dotted over with villages, 
while the slopes of the hills afford good pasture to the 
numerous flocks and herds of the warlike Zafaranlu Kurds, 
who guarded the frontier against the Akhal Tekke 
Turkomans until these marauders were reduced by the 
Russians in the spring of 1881. Of this region little was 
known until the explorations of Baker, Gill, O’Donovan, 
and Stewart (1874-81). 

KUCH BEHAR, or Coosh Bkhae, a native state in 
Bengal, India, lying between 25° 57' and 26° 32' N. lat., 
and 88° 48' and 89° 55' E long. It is entirely surrounded 
by British territory, being bounded on the N. by Jalp&igurf, 
on the E by GoAlp4ra, on the S. by Rangpur, and on the 
W. by Purniah districts. The state forms a level plain 
of triangular shape, intersected by numerous rivers. The 
greater portion is fertile and well cultivated, but tracts of 
jungle are to be seen in the north-east corner, which abuts 
upon Assam. The soil is uniform in character throughout, 
consisting of a light, friable loam, varying in depth from 
6 inches to 3 feet, superimposed upon a deep bed of sand. 
The whole is detritus, washed down by torrents from the 
neighbouring Himalayas. The rivers all pass through the 
state from north to south, to join the main stream of the 
Brahmaputra. Some half dozen are navigable for small 
trading boats throughout the year, and are nowhere ford- 
able; and there are about twenty minor streams which 
become navigable only during the rainy season. The 
streams have a tendency to cut new channels for thett^ 
•dim after every annual flood, and they communicate wim 
one another by cross-country water-courses. There are 
embankments or artificial canals, nor are any mineral prcK 
ducts known to exist. 
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The population in 1872 was 588,385, distributed over an am of 
1807 square miles. The Hindus numbered 127,028 ; the Mohamme- 
dans, 48,086. The Koch or R&jbansi tribe numbered 111,125 adult 
males, or 68 per cent, of the whole. This is a widely spread tribe, 
evidently of aboriginal descent, which is found throughout all 
northern Bengal, from Purniah district to the Assam valley. They 
are akin to the Indo-Chinese races of the north-east frontier ; but 
they have now become largely Hinduized, especially in their own 
home, where the appellation “Koch” has come to be used as a term 
of reproach. Kucn Behar town, which contains the palace of the 
rdjd, and has 7182 inhabitants, is the only populous place in the 
state. Even villages, in the ordinary sense of the word, are un- 
known, each well-to-do family living apart in its own homestead, 
liice is grown on three-fourths of the total cultivated area. Jute 
and tobacco are largely grown for exportation over an increasing area 
year by year. The only special industries are the weaving of a 
strong silk from worms fed on the CAstor-oil plant, and of a coarso 
jute cloth, used for screens and bedding. The external trado is 
chiefly in the hands of M&rw&ri immigrants from Upper India. The 
chief exports are jute, tobacco, oil, timber ; salt, sugar, and piece 
goods are imported. The net revenue in 1870-71 amounted to 
£112,098, of which £25,719 was derived from zaminddri estates in 
British territory. The climate iB damp and malarious, but not so 
hot ns in other parts of Bengal. The average annual rainfall is 
123 inches. 

As in the c.Jv’ of many other small native states, the royal family 
of Kuch Behan' -ays claim to a divine origin in order to conceal an 
impuro aboriginal descent. The greatest monarch of the dynasty 
wus Nar N&rayan, the son of Visu Siuh, who began to reign about 
1550. He conquered the whole of Kamrup, built temples in Assam, 
of which ruins still exist bearing inscriptions with his name, and 
extended his j>ower southwards over what is now part of the British 
districts of Rangpur and Purniah. To his reign also is attributed 
tho introduction of the well-known Nar&yanf currency, the privilege 
of coining which lias not yet been entirely abolished. His son, 
Lakslmri Narayan, who succeeded him in Kuch Behar, became 
tributary to the Mughal empire. In 1772 a competitor for the 
throne, having been driven out of the country by his rivals, 
applied for assistance to Warren Hastings. A detachment of sepoys 
was accordingly marched into the state ; the Bhutids, whose inter- 
ference had led to this intervention, were expelled, and forced to sue 
for peace through the mediation of the lama of Tibet. By the 
treaty made on tjiis occasion, April 1778, tho r&ja acknowledged 
subjection to the Company, ana made over to it one half of his 
annual revenues. But, though the Bhutids were driven out, tho 
rivalry of domestic faction continued. In 1863, on the death of 
the rajd, leaving a son and heir only ten months old, a British 
commissioner was appointed to undertake the direct management 
of ^iflairs during the minority of the prince, and many important 
reforms have thus been successfully introduced. 

KUEN-LUN, or Kouen-lun, the name given to the 
mountains between western Tibet and the plains of eastern 
Turkestan ; it is derived from the Chinese geographers, 
and is probably a corruption of some Turkish or Tibetan 
word ; it appears to be unknown locally. The name hav- 
ing been adopted, chiefly on the initiative of Humboldt, 
before any correct geographical knowledge had been ob* 
tained of the region to which it was applied, it has been 
used with inconvenient want of precision, and this has 
encouraged erroneous conceptions. Little precise informa- 
tion is yet available on the subject, but there is no reason 
to doubt that, within the limits to which actual exploration 
has gone, the mountains designated as Kuen-lun form the 
northern border of the high lands of Tibet, descending to 
the central Asian plain, just as those commonly spoken of 
under the name of Himalaya constitute the broad moun- 
tainous slope which descends to the lower levels of India. 

Nothing can be said with confidence of the northern 
border of Tibet east of 82° K long., but from this point < n 
westward, to about the 75th meridian, it consists of a series 
of mountain ranges on a scale of magnitude quite analogous 
to that of the higher ranges of the Himalaya, and beyond 
the last-named meridian merges into the Thian-Shan moun- 
tains. A line of demarcation between the summit of the 
Tibetan plateau and its northern flank can, in the present 
. condition of our knowledge, only be fixed in an arbitrary 
jimanner, and it may for convenience be regarded as follow- 
ing the watershed line from which the streams flow north- 
ward to the plain of eastern Tqrkftqtapk Using the name 
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Kuen-lon in the sense thus explained, the sene it includes 
will be seen to abut at its north-western extremity on the 
series of elevated plateaus known under the name of Pamir, 
which extend over a distance of nearly 200 miles to a little 
beyond 39° N. lat. Here the width of the sons is about 
100 mil e s . To the eastward it becomes broader, and on 
the 79th meridian is nearly 150 miles across. In this 
region the chief ranges appear to be laid out, generally, in 
a north-west and south-east direction, like those of western 
Tibet, with transverse ridges at irregular intervals. The 
transverse direction would seem to predominate in the outer 
portion of the zone nearest to the plain of Turkestan, but 
the geographical details are too little known to permit us 
to say more on this point Of the longitudinal ranges 
two are of conspicuous magnitude, running approximately 
parallel to one another about 60 or 70 miles apart; the 
more northern or outer may be spoken of as the main Kuen- 
lun ; the other, which separates the waters of the Indus, 
which run off to the south-west, from those of the streams 
which pass down to the plains of Ehotan, Yarkand, and 
Kashgar, constitutes the watershed before referred to, and 
has been called the Muztagh or Karakorum range from 
two of the best known passes across it. The latter of these 
great lines of elevation, from which the Kuen-lun slope of 
the Tibetan plateau may be said to commence, is of very 
considerable altitude throughout, its summits rising more 
than 28,000 feet above sea-level, and few of the passes 
falling below 18,000 or even 19,000 feet over a length of 
some 400 milea Its flanks are covered with enormous 
glaciers, some of them being continuous for distances of 
60 or 70 miles. The main Kuen-lun is not much inferior 


in magnitude, one of its peaks rising above 25,000 feet, 
while the points between that elevation and 20,000 feet 
are numerous. The passes lie between 18,000 feet on the 
east and 13,000 feet on the west The Valleys between 
these ranges vary in elevation from about 15,000 feet to 
10,000 feet, the drainage in some cases collecting in small 
lakes, in others forming streams which, after flowing for some 
distance parallel to the separating ridges, suddenly change 
their direction and run off to the north-east through deep 
transverse lines of rupture, in a manner analogous to that 
observed on the border of the Himalayan mountain slope. 1 * * * 

The whole of the region is described as remarkable for its general 
barren character. The mountain skies are naked and the valleys 
for the most part narrow and steep. There is a complete absence 
of forest, and trees of any sort are only found at the lower levels 
bordering on the northern plain, — walnuts, poplars, and willows 
alone being mentioned, besides a few fruit trees. The vegetation is 
scanty ana botanicaily poor, brushwood being fouud along some of 
the rivers, and pastures in the bottoms of the deep valleys among 
the higher ranges. Among the shrubs are species common in 
Tibet, such as tamarisk, juniper, astragalus, willow, rose, barberry, 
and clematis. The animal lire also appears to be mainly that found 
in the neighbouring parts of Tibet 

Some facts of interest relating to the geological structure of these 
mountains may be gathered from the fragmentary reports of Dr 
Stoliczka, the accomplished geologist who so prematurely diod from 
the results of exposure in these inhospitable regions. The summit 
of the Karakorum Pass is of Triassic age, and cretaceous beds are 
found in some of the ranges on the north of the Kuen-lun main 
range, associated with Palaeozoic deposits supposed to be Carboni- 
ferous and Silurian. For the greater portion or the year the climate 
is very rigorous. The extremes of temperature are great, and the 
rainfall little. 

The population is small. The fixed settlements are confined to 
the outer valleys ; few villages or hamlets are found above 6000 feet 
of altitude, and hardly any over 8000 feet The upper valleys are 
oocopied by a nomadic population, wholly pastoral in their nabits. 

The tract may be regarded aa appertaining politically to the sove- 
reigns for the time being of the mindpolffcare lying in the plain 
below it But from the nature of the case any reco gni zed authority 
hardly extends beyond the permanently inhabited region. (B. 8. ) 

l information as to the geographical details which have been 

t«i W ed re f erenc e may be made to the map published In the Moyal 

0*$. vol Trotter's a* 

ef meal* of Sir T. D. Forsyth’s nW« ^ “ 


KUKA* or Kukawa, the oapital of the kingdom ol 
Bornu in Central Africa, is situated in 12° 55' N. lat and 
13° 25' K long., 4$ miles from the western shores of Lake 
Tsad or Chad, 8 in the midBt of an extensive and for the 
most part uncultivated plain. The soil of the whole district 
consists of a layer of sand resting on clay, beneath which 
are found sand and lime. At a depth of 40 or 00 feet 
water is reached, usually sweet, but sometimes brackish. 
From a distance Kuka presents a very dead and monotonous 
appearance, there being no minarets or lofty buildings of 
any sort The walls, built of earth, are about 20 feet in 
height There are two distinct towns, separated by more 
than half a mile. The western town or Biila Futebe is the 
larger of the two, measuring from west to east about a mile 
and a half, and rather less from north to south. The plan 
is rectangular, and there is a gate in each of the four sides. 
From west to east runs the main thoroughfare known as 
the Dendal, which widons out to tho west into the market 
place. About the middle of the Dendal stands the sheikh’s 
secondary palace. The eastern town or Biila Oedibe is 
somewhat longer and narrower than the western. The 
Dendal continues from its western gate till closed at the 
east end of the town by the great palace of the sheikh, 
gradually widening out into a large open squara The 
larger dwelling-houses of Kuka are of mud or earth, with 
windowless walls and flat roofs ; the poorer houses are 
mere huts of straw or reeds, varying in shape from that of 
a bell to that of a sugar-loaf. In almost every courtyard 
there is at least one large shady tree, whoso branches are 
tenanted by storks, herons, or a variety of lesser birds; 
and the whole place is vocal with song. Kuka is a wealthy 
town. It always contains a large number of stranger* — 
merchants, pilgrims, and adventurers — attracted even from 
Mecca, Medina, Morocco, Egypt, Tunis, Tripoli, by the fame 
of the sheikh’s liberality. The town enjoys the rare ad- 
vantage of being absolutely free from all taxation of trade 
or industry. In the Monday market, which is held outside 
the western gate, there are often more than 10,000 buyers 
and sellers. It is at once a fair for horses, cattle, camels, 
and other live stock, a fruit, grain, and vegetable market, 
a meat market, and a slave market. The currency consists 
mainly of Maria Theresa dollars and cowries. For the 
Mohammedans, not only of Bornu but of the neighbouring 
countries, Kuka serves as a kind of university town. In 
its streets are to be seen bands of mendicant students, who 
spend the day in collecting alms from the people, and after 
supper gather round the fires which they kindle in the 
public squares, and noisily and mechanically recite the 
verses of the Koran far into the night. A less cheerful 
feature of the street life is the unusual number of blind 
beggars. The population is estimated at 60,000. 

Kuka was founded by Sheikh Mohammed al Amin el KanemL It 
received its name from a kuka or monkey bread tree ( Adansonia 
digitata), which attracted the attention of the settlers as a rare thing 
in the district. In 1840 the town was laid waste by King 
Mohammed Sherif of Wadai ; and when it was restored by Sheikh 
Omar he gave it the present double form. It is probably from this 
feature of the place that the plural Kukawa has become the ordi- 
nary designation of the town in Kano and throughout the Sudan ; 
though the local inhabitants generally use the singular Kuka. 
Kuka has been visited by Denham and Clapperton, Beurmann, 
Vogel, Barth, Rohlfs, and NachtigaL 

For farther detail* see Barth, Travels in Cmtral Africa, London, IMS : Rohlfi, 
Qucr durch Afrika, Leipeic, 1874; NachttaU, BaharA und SUddn, Bolin, 1879, 
vo]. L p. 581-748. The last is the most elaborate account. 

KUKU KHOTO, in Chinese Kwki-hwa-tohkno or 
Gui-hu.-tchsno, a city of tbs Chinese province of Shan-se, 
situated to the north of the Qreat Wall, in 40° 50' N. lat 
and 111 s 45' E. long., about 160 miles west of Kalgan. 
It lies in the valley of a small river which joins the Hoang-ho 

* The fear lest tbs town should he submerged by the laks led tbs 
shaikh to found (1876) a new residence IKhsrws) on s rugs of son* 
UUs about two horns north o' Koto. 
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M mm to m §mxt& nm m m dinting wailed 
tewtis ft Itukti Kht)tt>, m ift ftftwd it mile wd ft tett 1 
thfc tnte i* tbft Wit flf m civil ftdVIHtof ftmd Is feuftoWldM 
By tlft tfedfeg toWti, and the tjthftr It thi sfcftl of the fhilt- 
t§fy gbVIHftf*, fttid ttfthdt in tht o£eti CoUhtty- Ih the 
iftt Or old town iiiofe especially t&ete afe strong tHtCH 
Of Western Asiatic ftfluetiefe ; the k)tise& ate not ft the 
Chine** style* being built 111 fetitid with brick or itOhe 
An d having Bat roofs, while ft largo number of the people 
ate still Mohammedans, and, there is little doubt* descended 
ftom western settler^ The town at the same time is a 
great Seat bf Buddhism*-^ -the lamaseries containing, it is 
said, no less than 2D,ooo persons devoted to ft religions 
life. As the southern termftns of the routes across the 
desert Gobi from itliassntai add the Thiatt Sham, Kdku 
Khobo has a large trade, exporting flour, millet, and tnfthii- 
faetUfed goods, and importing the raw products of Mongolia. 
A dathoiic mission and a Protestant mission are maintained 
ft the town. 

Elariy notices of Kliku. Khoto will he folind ih Oerbilloh (1688- 
180ft), in Du Hftlde (vol. ii., Ehglish editioii), and ih Alley's Col - 
festtoh (tel; iv* ). Recent travellers who have visited it afe Bliss 
Hoff . (hog, Soc, t 1878) and PeftSotfi 

ttULDJA, the name of two towns in the vallay of the 
ill ft Central Asia* situated about 25 miles apart. 

I. Otb fctrLbJA, the present capital of the KUldja terri- 
tory restored to Chiha by Russia ih 1881, otherwise krtOWn 
as Tartar Kul.ia, Nin Yuan, or Kuren, lies about £ mile to 
the north of the river, in 43° 56' N. lat. and Bi* 25' E. 
long. The walled town is nearly square, each side being 
about a mile ft length ; and the walls are not only 60 feet 
high but broad chough on the top to serve fts a carriage 
drive. TWd broad streets cut the enclosed area into fOUr 
nearly equal sections. Since 1870 a Russian suburb has 
been laid Out on ft wide sbftle. The houses Of Kuldjft are 
almost all clay-built and flat-roofed, ahd evtept in the 
special Chinese quarter in the eastern ehd of the town it 
is only a few public buildings that show the influence of 
Chinese architecture. Of these the most noteworthy are 
the Tarantchi and DUngan mosques, both with turned up 
wttfft* and the latter with a pagoda-looking minaret The 
population is mainly Mohammedan* and there are only 
two Buddhist pagodas. A small Chinese Roman Catholic 
Church has maintained its existence through all the vicissi- 
tudes bf modern timea Paper and vermicelli are manm 
factored with rude appliances in the town. The outskirts 
are richly cultivated with wheat, barley, lucerne, and 
poppieSi Schuyler estimated the population, which in- 
cludes Tdrantchis, Duhgatis, Barts, CnihftSe* Caimucks* and 
ttUSSiahs, at 10,060 in 1873 ; it has since increased. 

II. NeW ItOhDJA* Manehu KUldja* or 11a, which lies 
tower down the valley on the same side of the stream, 
haS been a pile of ruins Whitened with bleaching bones 
since the terrible massacre of all its inhabitants by the 
insurgent Durtgans in 1868. It was previously the seat of 
the Chinese Government for the province, with a large 
penil establishment and Strong garrison ; its population 
Was about ?6)0t)(k 

Ble Schuyler, Tilrhistaii, London, 18?6 ; Dllke in Pfvc. J toy. 
(hog. Soc„ 1874 ; Ujfttlvy in Tour dii Mdtitfa, 1879 ; E. D. Moitfah 
in m a Jfey. mj. Isei ; and im, vol. xii. p. 702. 

KULLU, a valley and subdivision of Itangra district, 
Ifeqjibi tttdift, Situated between 31° and 32° 26' N. 
Hi, fttid >6* 58' and tV 60' fi. lung, it is bounded on 
ths it. by the cehtral tilmalayan range, on the 6. by the 
Sullej HvttP, on the S.W. by the DhAolldlr or outer Hifok 
lava* Bias fiver, and the states of Buket and Maudi, amk 

on tae W. by Sira fiangahal hills. The which joins 
the mm ftt Iiftigt* divides the tract fete two pertitiW, 
Tfa ift Proper and Siori^, KullU Proper ftbfth id the 


iainj* together with tom ieoftj, ferns a great teste « 
depression in the midst « the mmUaytm mwm, livteg 
the narrow gorge of the filta at Stop is m m f mxm 
for its waters, Korth and east the fieri fiatigiM til 
MMUSlfaitayaft ranges rise to a mein elevation of 18, GW) 
feet, whua southward the Jalorf and Dhloiadhif fidget 
attain a height of 11,000 feet. The greater portion of 
Kuilu must thus ever remain an utter wilderness. The 
higher villages stand 9000 feet above the sea j and even 
the cultivated tracts have probably an average elevation of 
5000 feet. The houses consist of feur-Btofled chMets in 
little groups, huddled closely together oh the ledges or 
slopes of the valleys, picturesquely built with projeeting 
eaves and carved Wooden verandahs. The Bias, which, 
with its tributaries, drains the entire basin, Hsbb at the 
crest of the HohtaOg Piss, 13,320 feet above the sea, and 
has an average fall of 1 25 feet per mile. Its course presents 
a succession of magnificent scenery, Including cataracts, 
gorges, precipitous cliftk, and mountains clad with forests 
of deodar, towering above the tiers of pihe on the lower 
rocky ledges. Great mineral wealth exists, hot the difficulty 
of transport and labour will probably always prevent ite 
proper development, itot springs occur at three localities, 
much resorted to as places of pilgrimage. 

flie census of 1872 disclosed a population of 00,318, spread over an 
ftrek bf 1026 s^tlkre thilfes— Hindus titnhbering 90,2t)6; MohaUUttS- 
dens* 10 0 } And Chrifctidha, 7. The character of the nillitirii resembles 
that of most other mountaineers in its mixture Of simplicity, inde- 
pendence, and superstition. Tibetan polyandry Still prevails in 
Seonij, nut has almost died out elsewhere. The temples are dedi- 
cated rather to local deities tnSh to the greater godft of the Hindu 
pantheon, out or a total of 799,884 acres, only 32*884 arA returned 
os actually under cultivation. The staple spring crops Include Wheat* 
barley, poppy, tobacco, and oil-seeds ; the autumn crops ate mftiSe* 
rice, piilse8, and millets. Tea cultivation has recently been intro- 
duced into the Valley. Ricb, Wheat, Ophihi, tobacco, h)a, arid bohey 
are exported. Manufactures ftrS almost Unknown. The Ulittiafe & 
not healthy. Intermittent fevers and bowel complaints are BhderUic* 
While epidemics of virulent contagious fever arid cholera break OOt 
from time to .time, fcloitre and cretinism also occur. The average 

atitiital rainfall ranges from 4 d to 6o inciifes. Tne mean tempera- 
ture ih August is 78° FOhh, ih November 65°. 

fctfLM (iii Polish, Chelmo), cluef town of a circle in the 
government district of Marienwerdor* Prussia, is situated 
on the high banks of the Vistula, about miles north- 
west of Pnorn. It is regularly built, attd contains an old- 
fashioned town-house) d gymnasium, a high school, and a 
cadets’ institution founded ih 1775 by Frederick II. It 
tatties Oh ttade in griiih and lids eortie shipping. Pile 
population in 1675 was 9626. 

KttM gives name to the oldest bishOpHc ltt PHlSaih, Althtnloh the 
blshep resides at Pclplih. It tvas taken about 122ft bv Duke 
COrtrttd of Masuria. Frederick II. pledged it 111 lBSBtd the TeUtUllie 
Order, fVohi Whom it passed hr the eecohd peace of ThoHi ltt 1488 to 
Poland; and it was annexed to PrtiSslS fh 1772. It joined the 
HatiScatle I^gite: and Used to eariy bn im eJtWhsiVe huftttttae- 
three of cloth. The battle Of Killtt, Won iflgdlt iW, 1818, over 
the French by the PrUsSiatis and Russians, took place ftt the village 
of Khlth in Bohemia, about 8 tulles hofth-eatt of Teplltz. 

KtFLidBACH) or CulmbJloH) a town ib the •dtnihiettt- 
tire district of Upper FnMM&ttifc BbVbHb, is bibtttHtegdely 
situated on the White Main, and oh the JBawwrg Mof liha 
of the Bavarian State Bailway, about 11 mites north-Wtet 
from Baireuth) in 50° 6' N. lit., 11° 88' K long. The 
to#h hae several linen mauufeeteriee and 8 large eottou 
gpinuery, but ie chiefly famed for ite mafay eytefisive 

breweries, the latest returns showing an annual produOtiou 
of 4,116,887 galloh* of beer, of which 3,719,478 gtUwh. 
were etperted. On an eMiheure heir the town ttlhfli 
the form# fettfttis Of BtelHteibttfg, which during the lhth 
and 16th centuries was Uie residence of tkf pararayee of 
Brt « denbarg-kulmbswk It Was dismantled in I«07| aM 
k ndw and es 4 prim, tire tteputetiM in N*4halh8t 
1881 WH teSbfillly WtlibiWd it 6(HKX * 
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SUM* ft WftHM eitf ftf ftato* Ik ft* p i t rttife* of iftk- 
MjmH ft ft hi% ifetri* ki ft* ffeitott uf ft* Qfeftt 
Wit Dmerl* 85 ntildi south tf Teherari 8ft thft main ttmte 
to Ispahfttl, and at the ndrtherh exteelnity of ft* lofty 
itahi Keh rarigei which runs thehce for ovet dpO miles 
Mti&tmt 1 8 the tata highland*. It is i kmg, strigglirim 
kalfotiked place, With empty boaters* and neglected streets 
foil of hole* arid pi tf alia Yet it ranks second to Meehhed 
in sanctity* thanks to the famous shrlna of Masttma Fatima* 
sister of the imdm Rise* which also contains the remains 
of ten king* and four hundred and forty-forii* “ saints/ and 
whose gitdrid copper dome had been completed by the 

f rteserit sbahi Like tterbels* Knm is k favourite place of 
ritermenfc for the faithf ril, and is yearly visited by thousands 
of devorit Shiah pilgrim^ At one time it is said to have 
eontaihed 100*000 inhabitants* and its former greatness is 
still attested by the surrounding rUitis* of which Sir Thomas 
Herbert qhaintly remarks that they “ may gain© beliefe to 
the inhabitants* who say it was once comparable in pride 
and greatness to mightic Babylon.” Even in that traveller’s 
time it Was Still a flourishing place, with Well-bttilt houses 
41 Sweet and wel-futnished, her streets wide, her bazaar 
fairs and her mosque of most honourable esteem.” But 
the neighbourhood now presents the aspect of a vast 
necropolis, while not more than 4000 of its 20,000 houses 
ate occupied. Cotton of good quality and the castor-oil 
plant arb extbnsitely cultivated in the district, which is 
watered by the Gousir and a feW other intermittent streams 
draining east to the great desert; Population estimated 
at 20,000. 

KUMAUN, a district in the North-Western PrUvirices 
of India, lying between 28° 65' and 80° 50' N. lat., and 
78° 52' and 80° 56' E. long. It consists of two distinct 
tracts — thb sub-Himalkyan ranges, and the bhdbhnr or 
waterlebs forest, averaging from 10 to 15 miles in breadth, 
which Strfetches bfetwfeeh the forests and the Tar*!. Bee 
Himalaya* vol. xi. p. 824; Of the entire rirea of the 
highlands, only 500 square miles Sre returned as cultivated 
and 100 square miles as cultivable. The southern or 
blidbhar portion was up to 1850 an almost impenetrable 
forest, given up to wild animals; but since theti the hume- 
tous clearings have attracted 4 large population frbtti the 
hills, who Cultivate the Hch Sbil dririttg the hot arid cold 
seasons, returning to the hills in the rains. The rest of 
Kum&un is a maze of mountains, some of which are atnong 
the loftiest known. In fact, in a tract not more tliah 140 
miles in length hhd 40 ih brehdtb, there arc over thirty 
peaks rising to elevations exceeding 18,000 feet (see vol. 
xl p. 825). The rivers rise ehiefly in the sdutherb slope of 
the Tibetan Watershed north of thb loftiest peaks, amongst 
Which they make their way down valleys of rapid declivity 
and extraordinary depth. The priucipal are the Kill or 
Gograj and the Pindar and Kiilganga, whose waters join 
the Akknanda; The taluabl© tirilbfet of the yet uncleared 
forest tracts in Kumiun is now under official supervision. 
The chief trees are the chtr or three-leaved Himalayan 
pine, the cypreSs, fir* alder* $dt or iron-wood* arid sainaan. 
Limestone* sandstone, slate, gneiss, and granite riohstltrite 
the principal geological formations of the district. Mines 
of iron, copper, gypfcrito, lead, asbestos, and coral exist} bnt 
they are not thoroughly Worked. 

The Census of 1872 disclosed a population of 488*814* of whom 
425*943 were returned as Hindus ana 5569 as Mohammedans. The 
KftnUhtnis are a tolerably fair* good-looking race, active, cheerful, 
honest, and industrious. Polyandry is unknown, bnt polygamy is 
at. .The 4806 villages of thfc district ate scattered about the 
4j| the houses being built, of stone laid in mud* and roofed 
atetofc or with planks or thatch. . The only native town i* 
ora/ There eve hug* basaato at the European itotiott* ef Neini 
limdBfeSW The ni*a avefiabje for csltinttafti* wjtil ; but 
“ J l kb piusides have been torraeecl The sett except 

ivispoorsad ttonntt id toq tome amok menure. 


Oh the bsttar fctedt sf knd Hes* wlMftt irid tdbeottt M g$o#ti : m 
the otk<wfeWhSe% baHey* totistofd, to Mttfttt** Iftffikn toft* ntilletSi 
pulses, sUMur-eoae, eottoa* oiLstadl* ft* The Staple toed ef the 
peasantry Is m induct (BUmsvm oorooaml Potatoes are becoming 
etitaittoh. ftait il toty plentiful, Arid the bteiufai are df excellent 
qheiity. The tea plantations fbrtn ho# ah hnponaht and valuable 
water* in the district, but are almost entirely ih the hands or lBftfd* 
pean owners. In 1876-77 the gardens covered an area of 1222 
acres, yielding 2fH,060 lb of tea. The only othor manufacture is 
the weaving of coitoe Wdollen clothing, The imports flrpin Tibet 
include beasts of burden, salt, coarse cloths, atHi GmnfcKJ silk. The 
exerts to Tibet are grain, cotton goods* broadcloth* qUtitei hard* 
ware, tobacco, sugar; spices, dyes* tea, and timber. To the plaint 
of India KumAun sends grain, clarified butter* tea. ginger, turmeric* 
ted pepper, drugs, apices, bark, honey, wax, a littloiron and copper* 
timber, and Wild jungle ptoduce. The toads in the hills ate tor the 



* the outer Himalayan tango, which is first 
struck by the monsoon* is double that of the oentfat hills* in the 
average ptoportion of 80 inches to 40. No winter passes without 
snow on the higher ridges, and in some years it is untversal through* 
out the mountain tract Frosts* especially in the Valleys, are bfteft 
severe. Kumdun is obcaslohally visited by epidemic choleto; 
Leprosy is most prevalent in the east of the district Goitre and 
cretinistn afflict a small proportion of the inhabitants. The Hill 
fevers at times oxhihit the rapid arid malignant features of plague; 
The vmluimari pestilence, which was formerly confined to Garhwdl, 
lias of late ycats extondou its ravages to Kumdun. 

KttMPTA, of CooMpTah- a town and port In ftorth 
lt&nara district, Bombay, Inala* 14“ 26' ft. lat., 74* 27' ft* 
long., with a population in 1 87 2 of 10,932. It is the chief 
commercial town in the district. The average annual value 
of its trade, which consists chiefly df cotton, spiefei, and 

f rain, the first coming from Lhdrwdr district and the rest 
rom the upland country of ltdnara, is returned forth* five 
years ending 1873-74 at ^481,811 of import and £808,049 
of export. 

KUftCH, a town in the North-Western Fro vinces of 
India, in 25* 59' ft. lat. and 79* 12' E. long., with k popu- 
lation in 1872 of 14,448 (1 1,956 ttindus and 2492 Moham- 
medans). It has markets for cotton and wheat, for molasses* 
t ice, and tobacco, and for salt. The bazaar ways are narrow, 
tortuous, unmade, undteined* with poor-looking and often 
irilhous shops ; both trade and population are declining. 

KUNGtlk, a district toWn of Russia, in the government 
of Perm, 58 miles smith-south-east of the capital of the 
government, on the Sylva, a tributary of the Tchusovaya. 
Formerly a blockhouse erected to protect the Itussian 
settlements against the Tartars, it has acquired commercial 
importance by manufacturing of boots, which are exported 
ih great quantities to the mines of the llral mountains 
and to the furthest gold- washings of western and eastern 
Siberia; more than 1500 men arc engaged in this trade* 
There are atsb several tallow-irielting houses, candle, soap* 
and glue works, tanneries, and a vartl where Steamers are 
made for the navigation of the Kama and its tributaries* 
The leather of Kungur, which is renowned for its quality, 
is sold in the ©astern provinces of Russia, and reaches 
Orenburg and Irbit, whilst the tallow is sent to St Fetera- 
but*g. The wharf on the Sylva Is one of, the most im- 
portant in the basin of the ltama. Population, 10,800. 

KURDtSTAft, or KriribisTAM*i is a convenient geo- 
graphical desigriatlori for the lands inhabited by tito Kurds* 
but the name is riot Used ih the country in this general 
sense, nor indeed Would it be technically correct* lot in a 
very small nrirtion only of the region in question is the 
population exclusively Kurdish. 

Geography. — The furthest point to which the Kurds 
extend north-westward is the junction of the two arms 
of the Euphrates neat Khahtot, in about 39“ ft. lat arid 
39“ fi. long., White their soutfreastarn limit may be defined 

1 With ttferftft* to ton a iottori ixi thii grcfclp of Wahls It ti to fe* 
rttotveft thkl tom il to V» ptototolntid 2k4 &6 Ehgfitil 
gourd, not as in curds and whey. 
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aa the frontier of Luristan, south of KirmAnshAhAn, in 
about 34* N. lat and 47° E. long. The whole of this space, 
which is roughly calculated to embrace an area of at least 
60,000 square milel, is mountainous, being in fact a section 
of the great chain which, known in antiquity at one ex- 
tremity as Taurus and at the other as Zagrus, bisects Asia 
Minor from west to east, and then turning to the south- 
east buttresses the great Persian plateau in a series of 
ranges rising step over step above the valley of the Tigris. 
Kurdistan thus defined may be divided, according to its 
physical features, into three separate sections. The first 
section, stretching from Kharpiit to the Persian frontier, 
has been thus described by Consul Taylor, who resided for 
many years in the country. 

“The general features, ” he says, “of this tract are high moun- 
tains, enclosing fertile valleys and an undulating upland, bounded 
on the south-west by the Tigris, and intersected at several points 
by numerous streams having their rise in the northern districts of 
the Diarbokir pashalic, and emptying themselves into that river. 
The scenery in the highlands yields to no other portion of Turkey 
for variety and romantic beauty, while the numerous rivers and 
streams How through charming landscapes and thickly wooded 
valleys, bathing in their course the bases of castles and towns 
famous in profane and ecclesiastical history. ” 

To supplement Mr Taylor's general description, it may 
be enough to say that there are three principal ranges 
running from west to east through this portion of 
Kurdistan : — (1) The Dtijik and Mezoor Dagh (Paryadres 
and Abus of antiquity, and Mount Simus of Armenian 
history), a lofty, rugged, and inaccessible range which fills 
up the entire space between the two arms of the Euphrates, 
being connected with Anti-Taurus to the westward, and 
culminating far to the east in the isolated peaks of the 
greater and lesser Ararat ; (2) The MudikAn range, south 
of the MurAd-sii, which is a continuation of the true 
Taurus, and which is prolonged under the names of 
Nimriid DAgh, SipAn DAgh, and A1A DAgh, till it reaches 
the Persian frontier to the north-east of Lake Van (in 
this range all the headwaters of the Tigris rise, flowing 
south under the names of Debeneh-sd, AmbAr-sd, BatmAn-sti, 
and the rivers of Arzen and BohtAn, and joining the main 
stream between Diarbekir and Jezireh) ; and (3) Mount 
Masius, or Jebel-Tur, an inferior range, south of the Tigris, 
which divides Kurdistan from the great Mesopotamian 
desert. 

The second or central division of Kurdistan, which may 
be regarded as extending north and south from Lake Van 
to Sulimanleh, is of a more exclusively mountainous 
character. With the exception indeed of the districts 
of Amadieh, SliekelabAd, and Koi-SanjAk on the immediate 
skirts of the Tigris basin, and the open country of AzerbijAn 
beyond the great range to the south-west of Lake Urumieh, 
where the Kurds of the mountains have overflowed into 
Persia, there is hardly a square mile of level land auy where 
to be found. The ranges of this division, which preserve 
a general direction of north-north-west and south-south- 
east, are throughout much broken up by transverse ridges, 
and seem to be tossed about in inextricable disorder, a few 
peaks, such as the Jebel-JAdl above Amadieh (which almoBt 
certainly represents the Ararat of the Bible) and the QawAr 
(or JawAr) DAgh near Julamerik in the HakkAri country, 
rising to a stupendous height, and thus dominating the 
surrounding mountains, while several large rivers, and 
especially the Kh&bfir and the Upper and Lower ZAb, run- 
ning in narrow and precipitous beds, burst at ri^ht angles 
through the gorges of the chain, and descend upon the 
Tigris valley in a series of cataracts amid scenery of the 
wildest and most impressive grandeur. The usual elevation 
of the hills in this part of Kurdistan is not less than 10,Q00 
feet above the level of the sea, while some of the highest 
peaks reach probably to an altitude o I 14,000 or avail 
10,000 feet 
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In the third or southern division of Kurdistan, which 
includes the Turkish pashalic of Sulimanleh and the Persian 
provinces of ArdelAn and KirmAnshAhAn, the mountain 
chain diminishes both in height and breadth. The average 
height of the hills is here only about 5000 or 6000 feet, 
and the loftiest range, that of the Bend-i-Nfih, or Noah’s 
Hill, which forms the southern barrier of the gates of 
Zagrus, 1 and upon which, according to the tradition of 
Babylonia, as opposed to the tradition of Assyria, the ark 
is supposed to have rested, does not exceed an elevation of 
8000 feet The pass also which traverses the range at 
this point, and conducts from the lowlands of HolwAn to 
the upper plain of Kirrend, is only 10 miles in length. At 
the foot of the great range on the western side are the 
fertile plains of Shahrizor, ZohAb, and QliilAn, where rice 
is extensively cultivated, while on the Persian side, though 
rocky ridges run out to the eastward both in ArdelAn and 
KirmAnshAhAn, the general character of the country is open, 
and cereals are everywhere produced in extraordinary 
abundance. 

Population . — There are no means of calculating the total 
Kurd population with even approximate accuracy, for 
neither in Turkey nor in Persia has a Government censuB 
ever been attempted, and the revenue tableB which regulate 
taxation and conscription, and ought therefore to guide 
inquiry, are wilfully distorted for political purposes to 
such an extent as to be quite unreliable. From the 
materials, however, which have been recently collected by 
the British consular officers employed in Asia Minor, with 
a view of testing the relative strength of the Mohammedan 
and Christian populations, it seems pretty clear that the 
Turkish Kurds exceed one million and a half in number, 
while the estimates of travellers who have resided in 
Persian Kurdistan give about 750,000 souls for the 
aggregate of the tribesmen and sedentary Kurds dwelling 
along the mountains from Ararat to KirmAnshAhAn, to- 
gether with the scattered colonies of the interior. The 
following rough table, then, has been compiled from the 


above sources. 

Turkey . 

Pashalic of Erzoroum, including sanjaks of ErzingAn, 

Baiburt, and Bayazid, with Deyrsim mountains 850,000 

Pashalic of Diarbekir, with sanjaks of Malatieh and 

Mardin and dependent tribes 820,000 

Pashalic of Betlis, with sanjaks of Mush and Sa’ert, and 
districts of Mudikdn, Sasiin, ShirwAn, and Northern 

BohtAn 180,000 

Pashalic of Van, with sanjak of HakkAri and nomad 

tribes of the Arab and Persian frontier 170,000 

Pashalic of Kharmit, with part of Deyrsim 180,000 

Pashalic of Mosul, including sanjaks of Southern BohtAn, 

Amadieh, Rowandiz, ana Koi-SanjAk, with tribes of 

Bilbass, Balik, &c 250,000 

Pashalic of Sulimanleh, with dependencies to Baghdad 
frontier 150,000 


Total of Turkish Kurds 1,600,000 


Persia. 

Kurds of AzerbijAn, including Mikris of Sadj-BolAk, 
Bilbass of LahijAn, Zerzas of Ushnei, ShekAks, Hydor- 


Anli, JelAli, and frontier tribes from Ararat to Saraasht 250,000 

Kurdistan Proper or Simia-ArdelAn 120,000 

Province of KirmAnshAhAn, including tribes of Qurdn, 

Kalhur, Zengeneh, Ac. 280,000 

Kurds of KhorAsAn, at Bujnurd and KAchAn, and scat- 
tered communities in Irak. 150,000 


Total of Persian Kurds 750,000 


1 It is this range, and not the Jebel-JAdi, as is generally supposed, 
that represents the Nisir of ths cuneiform inscriptions* where ths ark 
is said to have rested in the Chaldean account of lie wood; and ths 
same tradition is to he traced in tbs belief which universally prevailed 
in Babylonia almost to modem times, that ths waters of the mat 
deluge penetrated no further to the eastward than the “peek of 
HolwAn / 1 fits fihthtn’g M n. fg$» 
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Attempts have been made to classify this Kurdish 
population as sedentary and nomad, and in connexion 
with the classification to distinguish between tribal and 
non-tribal communities ; but all such divisions are arbitrary 
and fallacious, and ought not to be admitted in a statistical 
account of the nation. No doubt the original Kurdish 
organisation was tribal, and the prevailing habits of the 
tribes have always been nomadic and pastoral ; but such 
habits are ever liable to be modified by local circumstances, 
and at the present day it is quite incorrect to suppose that 
the tribal Kurds are universally pastoral and migratory, 
while the nou-tribal Kurds are sedentary and agricultural. 
In reality the distinction between living in villages as 
cultivators and living in tents as shepherds mainly depends 
on the localities where the tribes happen to be established. 
The Deyraimlis, for instance, who inhabit the ranges of 
Dtyik and Mezoor between the two arms of the Euphrates, 
and who number, according to Consul Taylor’s estimate, 
above 200,000 souls, reside almost exclusively in villages, 
owidg to thejteverifcy of their northern climate, while they 
follow agricultural and pastoral pursuits indifferently. But, 
on the other hand, the tribes to the south who have easy 
access to the Mesopotamian plains, prefer a nomadic life, 
sheltering their flocks and herds in the warm pastures 
beyond the Tigris during the winter, and driving them up 
in the summer to feed on the rich herbage of the mountain 
sides ; and the same rule may be held to apply generally 
throughout Kurdistan, the tribesmen, whose natural instincts 
lead them to migrate between summer and winter quarters, 
becoming sedentary only when obstacles, either political or 
geographical, are placed in the way of their movements. 
With regard also to the distinction that is sometimes drawn 
between tribal and non-tribal Kurds, the hypothesis being 
that the latter, who live in villages and cultivate the soil, 
are the descendants of the aboriginal peasantry, while the 
former, who live in tents and support themselves with 
their flocks, are conquering invaders, the explanation will 
certainly not hold good. , There is in reality no ethnic 
distinction between the two classes. Tribal Kurds who 
settle in villages very soon lose their distinctive name, 
and mix with the peasantry of the neighbourhood, while 
it constantly happens that a chief of village extraction, 
either by his individual character or through Government 
support, founds a new tribe and takes his place among the 
aristocracy of the nation. It may be added that in respect 
to the relative importance of the two classes the sedentary 
Kurds greatly outnumber the nomads, but that they are 
not so wealthy, nor so independent, nor do they stand 
nearly so high in popular estimation. 

Character . — The Kurds generally bear a very indifferent 
reputation, a worse reputation, perhaps, than they 
really deserve. Being aliens to the Turks in language and 
to the Persians in religion, they are everywhere treated 
with mistrust, and live as it were in a state of chronic 
warfare with the powers that be. Such a condition is not 
of course favourable to the development of the better 
qualities of human nature. The Kurds are thus wild and 
lawless ; they are much given to brigandage ; they oppress 
and frequently maltreat the Christian populations with 
whom they are brought in contact, —these populations being 
the Armenians in Diarbekir, Erzeroum, and Van, the 
Jacobites and Syrians in the Jebel-Ttir, and the Nestorians 
and Chaldseans in the HakkAri country, — but they are not 
as a general rule either fanatical or cruel. In the HakkAri 
country, indeed, they live under ordinary circumstances in 
perfect amity with the Nestorians, from whom in outward 
appearance they are hardly distinguishable. It must be 
added, too, that they are naturally brave and hospitable, 
and in oommon with many other Asiatic races possess 
certain rude bat strict feelings of honour; Perhaps the 


most distinguishing characteristic of the Kurdish chief is 
pride of ancestry. This feeling is in many coses exagge- 
rated, for in reality the present tribal organisation does 
not date from any great antiquity. In the list indeed of 
eighteen principal tribes of the nation which was drawn up 
by the Arabian historian Maasoudi, in the 10th century, 
only two or three names are to be recognised at the present 
day. A 14th century list, however, translated by Quatre- 
mfcre, 1 presents a great number of identical names, and 
there seems no reason to doubt that certain families both 
in BohtAn and HakkAri, which are extant at the present 
day, can really trace their descent from the Ommeyide 
caliphs, while the B&bAn chief of Sulimanieh, representing 
the old SohranB, and the ArdelAn chief of Sinna,* who also 
represents an elder branch of the GurAns, each claim an 
ancestry of at least five hundred years. There was up to 
a recent period no more picturesque or interesting scene to 
be witnessed in the East than the court of one of these 
great Kurdish chiefs, where, like another Saladin, the bey 
ruled in patriarchal state, surrounded by an hereditary 
nobility, regarded by his clansmen with reverence and 
affection, and attended by a bodyguard of young Kurdish 
warriors, clad in chain armour, with flaunting silken 
Bcarfs, and bearing javelin, lance, and sword as in the time 
of the crusades. 

Language and Religion. — The present Kurdish language 
which is called, KermAuji — a title difficult to explain — is 
an old Persian patois, intermixed to the north with Chaldaean 
words and to the south with a certain Turanian element 
which may not improbably have come down from Baby- 
lonian times. Several peculiar dialects are spoken in 
secluded districts in the mountains, but the only varieties 
which, from their extensive use, require to be specified are 
the Zaza and the GurAn. The Zaza is spoken throughout 
the western portion of the Deyrsim country, and is said to 
be unintelligible to the KermAnjf-speaking Kurds. It is 
largely intermingled with Armenian, and may contain some 
trace of the old Cappadocian, but is no doubt of the same 
Aryan stock as the standard Kurdish. The GurAn dialect 
again, which is spoken throughout ArdelAn and KirmAn- 
shAhAn 8 chiefly differs from the northern Kurdish in being 

1 See Notices et Extraits des vol. xlil. p. 806. Of the 

tribes enumerated in this work of the 14th century who still retain a 
leading place among the Kurd*, the following names may be quoted ; — 
Ourdttieh of Dartang, modern GurAns ; Zengeruh, in Hamadan bills, 
now in KirmAnshAhfn ; Ilasnani of Kerkuk and Arbil, now In the 
Deyrsim mountain*, having originally come from KhorAsAn according 
to tradition ; Sohrieh of Shekelabad and Tcl-HaftAu, modem BohrAn, 
from whom descend the BabAn of SuUmanieh ; Zerxwri of Hiujarfn 
mountains, modern Zerzas of Ushnei (cuneiform pillars of Kel-i-shin 
and Sidek noticed by author) ; Jidamerkleh , modern Jul&merik, said 
to be descended from the caliph MerwAn-ibn-Hakam ; Hakkarteh, 
HakkAri inhabiting Zumn of Arab geography; Bokhiieh , modem 
BohtAn. The llcnoadi, to whom Saladin belonged, are probably 
modem Rewend i, as they held the fortress of Arbil. Some twenty 
other names are mentioned, but the orthography is so doubtful that it 
is useless to try to identify them. 

8 The tiherefnameh, a history of the Kurds dating from the 16th 
century, tells us that “ towards the close of the reign of the Jen- 
ghiziana, a man named Baba ArdilAn, a descendant of the governors 
of Diarbekir, and related to the famous Ahmed -ibn*MerwAn, after 
remaining for some time among the GurAns, gained possession of the 
country of Shahrixor”; and the ArdelAn family history, with the 
gradual extension of their power over Persian Kurdistan, is then traced 
down to the Saffavean period. 

1 The GurAn are mentioned in the Mesalih-el-Abs&r as the dominant 
tribe in southern Kurdistan in the 14th century, occupying very much 
the same seat* as at present, from the Hamadan frontier to Sbahrixor. 
Their name probably signifies merely “the mountaineers,” being 
derived from pur or girt , u a mountain,” which is also found in Zagros, 
i.e. t Ma-giri, “beyond the mountain,” or PuskMooh , as the name is 
translated in Persian. They ace a fine, active, and hardy race, indi- 
vidually brave, and make excellent soldiers, though in appearance vary 
inferior to the tribal JLnrda of the northern districts. These latter 
indeed delight in gay colours, while the GurAns drees in the most 
homely costume, wearing con e Una cotton vests, with felt caps mi 
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zomewnat nearer to the Peraian th*n the KarmAujl dialect, 
bwt is essentially the earns lmgoage. It i# ft mistake to 
suppose that there is no Kurdish literature, Many of the 
popular Fenian poets have been translated into Kurdish, 
and there are also books relating to the religious mysteries of 
the Ali-OllAhis in the hands of the Deyrsimli* to the north 
and of the GurAns of KirmAusMhAn to the south- Euro- 
pean scholars too bare been assiduous of late years in inves- 
tigating the various Kurdish dialects. The New Testament 
in Kurdish was printed at Constantinople in 18(57. The 
Her. Samuel Rhea published ft grammar and voeabulary of 
the HakkAri dialect in 1873. Reroh, Brugsoh, Cbodtko, 
Beresine, Blau, and many others have discussed different 
branches of the subject m the scientific magazines of the 
Continent; and quite recently (1870) there has appeared 
under the auspices of the Imperial Academy of St Peters- 
burg a Freucb-Kurdish dictionary compiled originally by 
Mona. Jaba, many years Russian consul at Erzeroum, but 
completed by Ferdinand Justi by the help of a rich assort- 
ment of Kurdish tales and ballads, collected by Messrs 
Suoin and Pryne in Assyria Juati’s preface to the dic- 
tionary gives a good acoount of the present state of KuFdish 
studies in Europe and Asia- 

The religion of the Kurds also furnishes a very curious 
subject of inquiry- The great body of the nation, in 
Persia as well as in Turkey, are Sunnis of tjie Shafe’i sect, 
but in the recesses of the Deyrmrn to the north and of 
Zagros to the south, there arc large half-pagan communities, 
who are called indifferently Ali-Ollabi and Kizsil-bAsh, and 
who hold tenets of some obscurity, but of considerable 
interest Outwardly professing to be Bhl’ahs or " followers 
of Ali,” they observe secret ceremonies and hold esoteric 
doctrines which have probably descended to them from 
very early ages, and of which the essential condition is that 
there must always be upon the earth a visible manifestation 
of the Peity, While paying reverence tp the supposed 
incarnations of ancient days, to Moses, Pavid, Christ, Ali 
and hi# tutor, SalmAn-el-Farsi, and several of the Shfab 
imams and saints, they have thus usually some recent local 
oelebrity at whose shrine they worship and make vows ; 
and there is, moreover, in every community of Ali-Ollahis 
some living personage, not necessarily ascetic, to whom, as 
representing the Godhead, the superstitious tribesmen pay 
almost idolatrous honours. Among the GurAns of the south 
the shrine of Baba YadgAr, in a gorge of the hills above 
the old city of HolwAn, is thus regarded with a supreme 
veneration, while in the family of a certain Syed who 
resides in the neighbourhood the attributes of divinity are 
supposed to be hereditary. Similar institutions are also 
found in other parts of the mountains, which may be com- 
pared with the tenets of the Pruses and Ausaris in Syria 
and the lemaelis in Persia. 

Climate, Productions, Fauna, Ac . — In a oountry like 
Kurdistan, which extends over five or six degrees of 
latitude, and ranges in altitude from 1500 to 15,000 feet 
above tbs sea, there is of course every variety of climate 
and produce, In the northern part of this region the bills 
are covered with pine forest, while the valleys abound with 
walnuts, sycamores, and planes, and all sorts of fruit trees, 
and in summer the hillsides and uplands are covered with 
n luxuriant herbage. The winters are here very rigorous, 
a&A the tribal, as far as they can, migrate at that season tq 
the plains. In central Kurdistan the pine forests cease and 
gtya way ta dwarf oak and elms, the mastic, holly, 
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Conti, The Qtpfcu have for » long period abandoned nomadic babiU, 
sad mum tmlwislly oongwgswd in villages and occupied 

wftb the iftJtiTltia* of the soil, so that in a great part of Kurdistan 
tbs mm Sofia has hsoome synenjtaoui with an agitcuKwml 
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while further to the south huge trees almost di sa pp ea r , 
and a rough scrub talma their place. A succinct and 
graphic description of Turkish Kurdistan is given by 
Consul Taylor in his notes of travel published in the 
Geographical Journal for 1865. 

M The modern Turkish proviuce of Kurdistan,” he says, ° watered 
by an inanity of noble streams, with a salubrious climate and rich 
soil, yields to qo other province ip the empire for the Variety and 
richness of its vegetable and animal produce, while its numerous 
mountain chains abound in mineral wealth. Among its natural 
vegetable productions, galls, gum-tragacantb, madder-roots, and 
the pistachio-nut, from which the natives extract a lino oil used in 
making soap, are the most important,— - the annual value of the 
export of the former alone being upwards of £85,000. Oleaginous 
seeds and olive oil are produced m large quantities, and the quality 
of the former is so superior that it nnus its way to many of the 
northern governments. Sheep’s wool w«s exported in 18o3 to the 
value of £70,000 ; and mohair, the produce of the Angorah goats, 
that thrive so wonderfully in the neighbourhood of Jezjreh, was 
eagerly sought after and bought up by native traders from Kaiserieli 
and Constantinople in the same period to the amount of £20,000. 

“The manufacture of native cotton cloths, shallees made from 
mohair, and short woollen cloaks is actively pursued ; and the 
shallee, for texture and variety of colour and pattern, shows the 
extraordinary natural intelligence of the Kurdish workman. 
Diarbekir is famous itself for its silk piece-goods, similar to those 
of Aleppo and other parte of Syria, but, from its greater cheapness 
and durability, more in request among the poorer classes of the 
mountains between Diarbekir and the Black Sea, Sheep are 
exported ip large quantities from the mountains and desert to 
Aleppo, Damascus, and Bey rout, and camels, purchased from the 
Arabs, to Kaiserieh and other parts of Aria Minor. The uplands 
and Julia abound in several species of polecat, martin, foxes, and 
wolves, whoso furs add considerably in value to the sum total of the 
export list. A beautiful species of spotted lynx may be included 
among the former, although it is far more scarce than those 
enumerated. A rough estimate of the whole annual value of the 
animal and vegetable produce of the pashalic, whether consumed at 
home or exported (exclusive of food), will amount to more than 
£700,000 sterling.” 

This account is generally applicable to central and 
southern Kurdistan as well as to the pashalics of 
Diarbekir and Erjseroum, but it requires to be supple- 
mented in some particulars. The rice and corn which are 
grown by the Kurds of the Tigris basin and the 'Persian 
plains form a very important staple of export, while the 
hill forests supply charcoal, wild silk, manna, and gum- 
mastic, in addition to the produce noticed }n Consul 
Taylor’s list, to a very large extent ; and it may be 
further noted that along the whole range of mountains 
from Jezireh tp Susa there is an outer r}dge of low 
gypsum hills, which abounds throughout its whole extent 
with petroleum and naphtha springs. Mineral oils are not 
at present much appreciated py either Turks or Persians, 
but in the future of Kurdistan this important source of 
wealth cannot be left out of account 

With regard to the fauna of Kurdistan a few words must 
suffice. Neither lions nor tigers are ever found in the 
mountains, though the former frequent the banks of the 
Tigris and the latter are common in the Caspian forests. 
The wild animals of Kurdistan are the leopard and lynx, 
the wild cat, bear, hyaena, wild boar, wolf, jackal, and fo*, 
the tnardl (or red deer), the roe and hog deer (and fallow 
deer and antelope on the skirts of the hills), the wild 
goat (or ibex), the wild sheep (or moufflon), together with 
badgers, hares, many varieties of the polecat or martin* and 
the ordinary smaller animals. Of game birds the most 
remarkable are the Kebk-i-Dtrv (or large partridge, first 
brought to the notice of naturalists by Consul Brandt)* the 
grey and red-legged partridge, the TxhoOi quail, woodcock, 
and snipe, three varieties of bustard, the grey crane, and 
wild geese and ducks ip abundance. 

It has not been found possible to compute the amount 
of revenue which is raised from the Kurds- Consul Trotter 
remarks on this subject i — 

“ The Turkish Kurds are found in ihJMMt every pomiblo 
fma that of thorough sutgeatiaa to the Government (os in inehyaf, 
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414 if tbU uiwrtftip liability to taxation in tr«a of the 
Xttf&i of Ewwoui aid Diarhokir, it applies eapally to 
Cte dtotriefa of Hafck&ri and Rqwandit, aid to w groat 
triboa anob an tbo Herki, Hartdahi, pod gydprirtdj, wbo 
migrate between Per*i* and Turkey. Jn Bulicwnieb, on 
the other hand, aa well as ip the Persian province# of 
Aaerbijan, 4rdel4n, and KirmipahiUhn, the reyeppe derived 
from the Rprdiah population i« fixed, aid may be estimated 
at 4?1 par bouse instead of the £1, fie. which ia the usual 
Qematui rate- 

AMi^iUies , — Kurdistan abounds in antiquities of the most varied 
and iutoTestiqg chanwter. There is iq tHo first place a series of 
roofc-cqt cuneiform inscriptions, extending from Malaririi on tho 
west to Miy&nddb (in Persia) pn the cast, and from the banks o^ the 
Arras on the north to Rowaudiz on the south, which record the 
glories of a Turaniau dynasty, who ruled the country of Nairi dur* 
iftg the 8th and 7th centuries ao., contemporaneously with the 
lower Assyrian empire. Intermingled with those arts a few genu- 
ine Assyrian inscriptions of an earlier date ; and in one instance, at 
Van, a later tablet Of Xerxes brings the record down to the period of 
Grecian history. The meet ancient monuments of this class, how- 
ever, are to he found at ii<>lw4u aud i» the neigh hourhood, where 
the sculptures and inscriptions belong probably to the Guti and 
Lull tribes, and dato from the early Babylonian period. Excava- 
tions at this spot or in the mounds along the course of the Diydloh, 
which is the great river of southern Kurdistan, or more especially 
at Yassin Tench, the sito of the ancient city of Shahrizar, would 
probably lead to the discovery of relics cognate with those which 
have beoq found in the palaces of .Vinevob and Babylon. 

Information has also been recently received that a cometcrv full 
of inscribed sepulchral urns has been laid bare by a landslip in 
the mountains between Sulimanieh and KirmdnshahAn, and the 
description is calculated to arouse the liveliest interest, though until 
the spot has been visited by some European scholar n° definite 
opinion can be given as to the character and antiquity of the 
remains. 

In the northern Kurdish districts which represent the Arsamou!, 
Intilene, Xnzitune, Zabdicene, and Moxuene of the ancients, them 
are also many interesting remains of Homan citing well worth ex- 
amining. Arsen, Miyafarikin (ancient Martyrojiol is), and flisauronon 
have already been reported on by Consul Taylor, but there is still 
abundant room for research, and attention should he especially 
dime ted to the ruins of Duniair near Bara, which Buchan the great 
Orientalist ha* recently identified with the 4 rmt *oian capital of 
Tigranocerta, a city that has long been the despair of comparative 
geographers. Of the Macedonian and Parthian periods there am re- 
mains noth sculptured and inscribed at several points in Kurdistan: 
at Hiaitumin a cave at Auuuiieh, at the 3d if h rale temple of Kereitn, 
on the rac*» at Sir Pul-i-Zohab pear the ruins of Hofwdn, and pro- 
bably ip some other localities, such as the Rdlik country between 
Uhfcu apa Kai-$anj4k* whM have never been yisitod by Euro- 
peans i but the most interesting site in all Kurdistan, perhaps in all 
western Aris w the mined fire temple of KdU on the southern 
frontier of Sulimanfeh, a spot that has been hurriedly visited by 
two W three European travellers, but never thoroughly examined. 
Among the debris of this temple, which are scattered over a bare 
hilMds, are to be found above one hundred slabs, inscribed with 
iVtMoU eqd Pehlevi characters, the fragments of a wall which 
formefly supported the eastern face of the edifice, and bore a 
bilingual legend of great length, dating from the Sassanian period. 
Not more than half of the inscribed slabs have as yet been copied, 
time and labour being required to dear out the other slabs which 
Us embedded in the earth on the slope of the bid down which they 
have rotted, end m locality, uwwy«l Wing one that cannot W 
easily examined or even visited, owing to its exposed position among 
the brigand tribes of the frontier, but it is to be earnestly hoped 
that* when on opportunity does offer, every fragment of inscription 

may he fsouverod^o tM *t wy Wp^hic^ ?*»*• true* the entim 
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«od tH« Bilik wunfty *r» «till xlmcMt • “ twn WogniK' 1 
reauise careful examination. 

4fiWrp. --With regard to the origin of the Kurds, it was formerly 
considered sufficient to describe them aa the d e sce n dants of the 
Carduchi, who opposed the retreat of the Ten Theuwid through the' 
mountains, but modem research ascends far beyond the period of the 
Greek*. We now find that at the dawn of history the mountains 
overhanging Assyria were held by a people named e title 

which signified 44 e warrior, and which was rendered in Assyrian 
by the synonym of Geniu or Aardw, the precise term quoted by 
Strabo to explain the name of the Cardooea (lUglasef X Tneee MM 
wore a Turanian tribe of such power os to be planed in the early 
cuneiform records on an equality with the other nations of western 
Aria, that is, with the Syrians and Hittitea, the Surians, Klymwans, 
and Aocadians of Babylonia ; and during the whole period of the 
Assyrian empire they seem to have preserved a more or less fade* 
pendant political position- After the fell of Nineveh they o c edessed 
with the Modes, and, in common with ell the nations inhabiting the 
high plateau* of Asia Minor, Armenia, and Morris, became gradually 
Aryanised, owing to the immigration at this neriod of history of 
trice* in overwhelming numbers whioh, from whatever quarter they 
may have sprung, belonged certainly to tlm Aryan family. 

The GM or Kdrdu wmw reduced to suhjecUon by Gyrua hafars 
he descendtxl upon Babylon, and furnhthed a contingent of fighting 
men to his successors, Wing thus mentioned under the nomas <3 
aaspirfim* and Alarodions in the muster roll qf tho army of Xerxss 
which was preserved by Harodotua. 

In latar times they passed successively under the sway of tha 
Macedonians, the Varthiau«, and Bassauiano, bring especially be*, 
friended, if we may judge ficiu tradition **md\ aafrurn the remains 
still existing in the country, by the Arsaciap monarclui, who wart 
lirohsUy of g cognate race. Uotarscs indeed, whose name may pem 
haps bo translated M chief of the MM/ 1 was traditionally believed 
to be the founder of the Uuron*, tho priucitial tribe of southern 
Kurdistan/ and his name uud titles are still nreservod in a Greek 
inscription at Bisitun near the Kurdish cojataJ uf Kimrinshihdn* 
Undor the caliplis of Baghdad the Kurd* were always giving 
trouble in one quarter or auuther. In £24 a.d., aud again in SBfi, 
tiiere were formidable insurrections in northern Kurdistan ; and a 
third time, iu the Boide amir, Asad-ad-Bowleh* was obliged 
to lead the forces of tho caliphate against the southern Kurds, 
capturing the famous fortress of ienuoj, of whicli the ruins are to 
la* seen at the present day near Biritun, and reducing the puvince 
of Bhahrizor with its capital city now marked by the great mound 
of Y asriu Teppch. The most flourishing period of K urdish power was 
probably during the 12th century of our era, when the great Aaladin. 
who belonged to the Keweudi branch of the Hadatriui tribe, founded 
the Ayubite dynasty of Syria, aud Kurdisli ehiafships were sstab, 
lished, not only to the east and west of the Kurdistan mountains, 
but as far as Khorasan upon one ride and Egypt and Yemen on 
tho other. During tho Mongol and Tartar domination of western 
Aria the Kurds in the mountains remained for the most part passive, 
yielding a reluctant obedience to the provincial governors of the 
plains, and for the last three or four centuries they have been 
divided in their allegiance between the Turkish and Persian crowns. 
After Bultsu Belim m 1814 had defeated tho army of flhah Ismael, 
tho founder of the Safluvean dynasty, he employed one of his generals, 
Bui ton Buaaeiu Beg of Amadfeh, to recover flhahrUor ana its de- 
I tendencies from Borsia; and from that time to the present day the 
political status has not been materially disturbed. The frontier 
lino indeed bisecting Kurdistan from north to south, which was 
agreed upon in 1047 a. h. , between fluhaq Murad } V. and Shah Sail, 
after the recovery of Baghdad by the former sovereign, is substan- 
tially the same Hue that was adopted by the Russian and British 
commissioners who were employed in 1840-42 to mediate between 
the two Asiatic powers and delimit their respective territories. But 
in tho meantime changes of acme moment have occurred in the 
interior organisation of Kurdistan. Both in Turkey aud in Persia 
the independent powwof ttm Kmd* has been much quririhwh In 
Turkey tjm P mbm of Kh l ttriti ttwreum, aud piarbekpr Have been 
invested with larger powep or control, while the authority of th* 
sultan has ’*> 0 ' u further strengthened by the establishment ofTU|k|ah 

1 '‘Tbs Kribdr trihs are tvadlriouiHy d es cend e d from Gudwsdbn» 
Gio, whom am Roham was «e»t ^ Eshman Kriarn to destroy 
Jerusalem and bring the Jews into captivity. This Boham is the 
individual usually eatted Bokht-i-naseer (Nebuchadnezzar), and he 
ultimately sa.oaaded to the throne. VU neighbouring oauntry has 
essf ritoto lemein ed iq the harife of his deeo en do nt s, who srn ealhri 
Gurims (Bken/-Nameh t Persian MS.). The same popular trsfiRkp 
■till exists ip the country, sod rafAPZHC TKonOBPOA is femod on 
tbe rack # tMg j k n n, rimwteg Urn* ^mmmA Wtho was refUy so 
fifes Jnsk. J Isy. efesgk ibe., wsk ig. p. 114 
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governor! at Bayaefd, Tan, Betli*, Amtdfoh, and SuMmanfeh, in 
succession to the old hereditary Kurdish chiefs. With the tortuous 
policy, it is true, which is characteristic of the Osminli race, the 
Porte has not unfrequently of late years encouraged the develop- 
ment of native strength in various parts of Kurdistan for a time 
and for certain special purposes ; but, when the position of the 
local magnate has anywhere become one of political danger, the 
central Government has stepped in and without difficulty has re- 
asserted its supreme authority. 

In 1834, for instance, the famous Keshid Mohammed Pasha chas- 
tised the Kurds, who had everywhere broken loose from Siwas to 
Rowandiz, and adopted severe measures of repression, which are still 
remembered and dreaded. In 1843 again, Beder Kh&n Beg, who 
from his patrimonial government of Bohtdn had extended his sway 
over the whole mountain range, and had sworn to exterminate the 
Nestorian Christians, was crushed immediately that the Porte put 
forth its strength against him ; but the most notable instance of 
sudden Kurdisn aggrandizement and collapse has occurred during 
the year 1881. Sheikh Obeidullah, chief of the small tribe of 
Oramar, who resided in a village of the mountains south of Lake 
Tan, had acquired great local influence, owing to the sanctity of his 
family, but more especially from his own ascetic habits and his 
personal character. He seems to have really entertained the idea 
at one time of establishing an independent Kurdish kingdom, con- 
centrating under his owu individual authority all the scattered 
remnants of his race both in Persia and in Turkey. At any rate, 
having collected a very considerable forco of Kurds in the summer 
of 1880, he suddonly burst in upon the plains of Persia and ravaged 
Azerbijdn to the south of Lake Urumfeh, sweeping the country up to 
the walls of Maragha on one side of the lake ana of Urumleh upon 
tho other. Having been joined by the Zerzas, the Mikris, the 
Bilbass, and all the tribes of the Persian frontier, it is considered 
certain that he might have marched on and pillaged Tabriz had he 
taken full advantage of the panic which followed on the first in- 
vasion ; but, ho having faltered and thus given time for the arrival 
of Persian reinforcements, the movement, which was at one time 
most serious, collapsed, and he retired to tho mountains. Now 
the Turkish Government had unquestionably in the first instance 
encouraged Sheikh Obeidullah’s increasing power and aspirations, 
not with a view of hostility to Persia, but in the hope that the 
establishment of a fanatical and great independent Kurdish prin- 
cipality about Lake Van would paralyse any movement of the 
Armenian nation towards the recovery of its liberty. The Porte 
indeed in all probability still cherishes the idea of thus controlling 
tho action of its Christian subjects, though it has been compelled 
by the pressure of tho European powers, and under the threat of re- 
prisals from Persia, to arrest Sheikh Obeidullah and keep him under 
surveillance at Constantinople, while measures have been taken to 
prevont any immediate renewal of disturbances on the frontier. 

The policy of the Persian Government towards its Kurdish sub- 
jects has been not very dissimilar to the Turkish programme. 
Aware of the military efficiency of the tribes, the Persian crown as 
long ago as the time of Nadir Shah transferred a large colony ot 
ShadilM and Zafferanlu Kurds to the Khordaan frontier, where, 
enjoying the rich lands of Bdjndrd and Kuchan, and strengthened 
by a line of fortresses, they have ever since been engaged in 
unceasing conflict with the Turkomans of the Attock, and from 
whence they afforded invaluable assistance, both in carriage and 
e supplies, to the Russian columns in their late advance into the 
country of the Akli&ls. Persia has also raised several regiments of 
regular infantry from the Kurdish Shekdks of the north, as well as 
from the Gurdna and Kalhdrs of the south, while the shah has also 
placed Persian governors over the Kurdish districts south of Lake 
Urumioh, and has appointed princes of the blood to administer the 
more distant and unruly Kurdish provinces of Ardeldn and Kir- 
mdnshahdn. At present perhaps the only communities among 
whom a spirit of Kurdish nationality may be said to flourish free 
(Vom the taint, bo it for good or be it for bad, of foreign influence, 
are the Deyrsimlis of the upper Euphrates and the Hakkdria of 
central Kurdistan. (H. C. R.) 

KURGAN, a district town of western Siberia, in the 
government of Tobolsk, 352 miles south-south-west of the 
oapibal of the province, on the left bank of the Tobol river. 
It has its name from a lofty tumulus (kurgan)> dose by 
which a wooden fort was erected in the 17 th century. It 
is situated in a wide steppe, covered with numerous lakes, 
the inhabitants of which are active in agriculture, cattle- 
breeding, and cattle grazing, cattle being purchased in the 
Kirghiz steppe. It is now the chief centre of the region 
for trade in cattle, tallow, skins, and salt Population, 
6500. 

KURILE ISLANDS, a chain of islands to the north- 
east of extending for about 795 miles from the 


southern extremity of the peninsula of Kamcha tka to the 
northern extremity of Yezo, and forming the boundary 
between the Sea of Okhotsk and the outer ocean. Till 
1875 the Little or Northern Kuriles belonged to Russia, 
aud the Great or Southern Kuriles to Japan, but by the 
treaty of that date they were all recognized as Japanese. 
The principal islands, beginning at the north, are Shumshu 
(226 square miles), Paramushir (1135), Onekotan (244), 
Kharimkotan, Si Musir (161), Matua, Urup (563), Iturup 
(2656), and Kunashir. Like the peninsula of Kamchatka, 
the whole chain is of volcanic origin, and several of the 
islands— Yekarmo, Musir, Raikoke, Matua, Iturup— are 
still centres of volcanic activity. Mr Milne, who cruised 
among the islands in 1878, counted fifty-two well-defined 
volcanic peaks, and at least seventeen are known to give 
off steam. The peak of the island of Alaid, estimated to 
have an altitude of at least 12,000 feet, had two great 
eruptions in 1770 and 1793. None of the other eminences 
exceed 5000 feet in height. As the slopes are for the 
most part exceedingly regular, the production of the vol- 
canoes must be assigned to a comparatively recent period; 
and the absence of stratification seems to indicate a con- 
tinuity of action. The forces at work must have been 
enormous if, as appears probable, the chain was built up 
from the bed of the sea. To the east of the islands the 
“Challenger” expedition found a depth of 27,930 feet 
The flora of the Kuriles is poor, especially towards the 
north; in the southern islands it is similar to that of Yezo. 
In Kunashir, Urup, and Iturup there are well-wooded por- 
tions. Sea-otters, wolves, and foxes are among the wild 
animals hunted for their skins. Many of the islands are 
altogether uninhabited, and none have more than the 
scantiest population. In 1868-70 Knipping estimated the 
total at from 200 to 300 persons, and since the treaty of 
1875 a large number have removed to Saghalien and other 
parts of Russian territory. Ethnographically the people 
of the Kuriles are in the main identical with the Ainos of 
Yezo, those of the northern islands showing the influence of 
intercourse with Kamchatka. They are quiet, timorous, and 
well-behaved, do not practise polygapy, and carefully avoid 
intermarriage between blood relatioi». The poorer people 
bum their dead, the wealthier embalm them. Once a year 
in autumn they hold a great feast. Of a supreme deity 
they have some indistinct idea, but they sacrifice to the 
sun, the moon, and the sea, and worship the bear. 

The Kurile Islands were discovered in 1684 by the Dutch navi- 
gator De Yrees. The Russians first learned about them from 
Japanese traders who visited Kamchatka in 1711 ; in the following 
oar two Cossacks, Antsuiphoroff and Kozuirevskii, crossed over to 
humshu ; and in 1766-67 a voyage was made among the islands 
to collect a fur tax. In 1795 a factory of the Russian American 
Company was established on Urup. Captain Golovnin was taken 
prisoner by the Japanese on Kunashir in 1811. 

See Knuhenlnlkoff, Kamtchatka , Gloucester, 1764; the Voyaget ot Krasea stern 
and Lapdrouae ; and Milne's paper in Qeol. Mag., 1880. 

KURRACHEE, or KabIohi, a district in Sind, India, 
lying between 23° 34' and 26° 57' N. lab, and between 
66° 41' 30" and 68° 49' E. long., bounded on the N. by 
Shik&rpur, on the E. by the Indus river and Hyderabad 
district, on the S. by the sea, and on the W. by Baluchistan. 
The area is 14,091 square miles; and the population in 
1872 was 426,722. The district consists of an immense 
tract of land stretching from the mouth of the Indus to 
the Baluchi boundary. It diffen in general appearance 
from the rest of Sind, having a rugged, mountainous tract 
along its western border. The country gradually slopes 
away to the south-east, till in the extreme south the Indue 
delta presents a broad expanse of low, flat, and nnpic- 
tureaque alluvium. Besides the Indus and its months, 
the only river in the district is the Habb, forming tire 
boundary between Sind and Baluchistin. The Mannhhar 
Lake in SehwAn subdivision forms the only considerable 
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fthftet of water in Sind* The bet springe at Pir Mangho 
are 6 or 7 miles north of Knrraehee town. 

In 1872 the population was 428,722 (males 242,518. and females 
184,208) — the Hindus numbering 78,804, and the Mohammedans 
848,686. Eight towns had a population exceeding 2000: — Kur* 
rachee, 66,753 ; Kotri, 7949 ; Sehwdn, 4296 ; Bubak, 6708 ; Dadu, 
8357 ; Tatta, 7951 ; Mirpur Batoro, 2846 ; and Keti-Bandar, 2199. 

In Kurraohee subdivision cultivation exists only on a few isolated 
spots, and depends upon wells, springs, or natural rainfall. Here 
the chief crops are jodr y bdjra , barley, and sugar-cane. In Jerruck 
and Shdh-bandar, where numerous canals carry the waters of the 
Indus through the alluvial flats, rice forms the staple crop ; but 
wheat, sugar-cane, millets, cotton, and tobacco are also grown. In 
the barren hills of Kohistdn, agriculture is practically unknown; and 
the nomad population devotes itself almost entirely to grazing cattle 
in the southern plains. The district trado is centred m Kurrachoc 
town, the staple exports consisting of cotton, wool, and grain. Ex- 
tensive salt deposits of the purest description occur on the Sirgamia 
creek, a branch of the Indus. Sea fisheries form an important in- 
dustry. The pearl oyster is found at several places along the coast, 
but the pearls are of inferior size and quality. The Indus valley 
line of the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway runs from Kurraohee 
to Kotri within the district a distance of 106 miles. The adminis- 
tration is conducted by a collector- magistrate, assisted by several 
deputies. The total imperial revonue in 1873—74 amounted to 
£139,079, exclusive of £52,222 derived from the canals. Educa- 
tion in 1873-74 was afforded by forty-nine schools, attended by 
8167 pupils. Kurraohee town and neighbourhood, being open to the 
sea-breeze, are said to possess the healthiest climate in Sind. Fevers 
prevail at the setting iu of the cold season, and in the hot weather 
external inflammations, ulcers, and skin diseases are very troublo- 
some. Cholera occasionally appoars in an epidemic form. The rain- 
fall is slight and fluctuating, tho average hardly exceeding 5 inches 
per annum. 

Kurraohee, or Karachi, the chief town of Sind, India, 
and a large seaport, situated at the extreme northern end 
of the Indus delta, in 24° 51' N. lat. and 67° 4' E. long. 
The city is almost entirely a creation of British rule, its ex- 
tensive commerce, splendid harbour works, and numerous 
flourishing institutions having all sprung up since the intro- 
duction of settled institutions ; and the architecture of the 
town is essentially modern and Anglo-Indian. Before 1725 
no town whatever appears to have existed on its site ; but 
about that time some little trade began to centre upon the 
convenient harbour, and the Bilting up of ShAhbandar, the 
ancient port of Sind, shortly afterwards drove much of its 
former trade and population to the rising village. Under 
the Kalhora princes, the khAn of KhelAt obtaiued a grant of 
the town, but in 1795 it was captured by the Talpur Mlrs, 
who built the fort at Manora, at the entrance to the harbour. 
They also made considerable efforts to increase the trade 
of the port, and at the time of the British acquisition o i 
the province the town and suburbs contained a population 
of 14,000. 

The census of 1872 returned the inhabitants of Kurracliee, includ- 
ing the cantonment, at 56,753, viz., Mohammedans, 29,156; Hindus, 
23,404; Christians, 8397; and ‘ 4 others,” 796. The municipal 
revenue of the town in 1874 amounted to £22,596, and the exjiendi- 
ture to £20,142. Trade has immensely developed of late years. 
In 1843-44 the total value of the trade was returned at £122,160, 
that of the exports being only £1010. In 1873-74 the value of the 
trade amounted to £8,607,684, viz., imports £1.481,765 and exports 
£2,025,919. Up to 1851 only one English sailing ship had entered 
Knrraehee harbour, steamers and large vessels having to anchor 
outside and disch&r^ by lighters. In 1858 the construction of the 
Napier Mole or causeway, 8 miles long, connecting the town with 
KiamAri island, and the subsequent extensive harbour improve- 
ments carried out between 1869 and 1873, at a cost of £450,000, 
have enabled vessels of any size to enter the harbour. In 1847—48 
the number of vessels which entered the harbour wss 891, all native 
craft, of a total burthen of 30,509 tons. In 1873-74 the vessels 
visiting the harbour numbered 918, of a total burthen of 161,284 
tons. 

KURSK* a government of European Russia conterminous 
with those of Tchemigoff, Orel, Voronezh* Poltava, and 
Kharkoff, and estimated to have an area of 17,417 square 
miW Thp surface is irregular and even hilly, but the 
highest point (near the town of Tim) docs not exooed 1016 
feet of absolute •laratioo. CrateMooa nod Boon * rock* 
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prevail, and chalk, iron-«tone,mill**tonee, potter** day, and 
tripoli are among the economic minerals. The rich black 
earth of the government makes it one of the best agricub 
tural districts of the country. No fewer than four hundred 
streams are counted within its borders, but none of them are 
of any service as waterways. To the Dnieper system be- 
long the Seim, the Vorekla, the Psel, and the Tuskor; to the 
Don the Northern Douets and its tributaries. Besides oats, 
which form the Btaple crop, wheat, rye, potatoes, and buck- 
wheat are largely grown. Beeswax is sent in considerable 
quantities to Moscow. Horse, cattle, and sheep breeding 
is on the decline. The manufacturing industries — wool 
dressing, distillation, tanning, linen weaving — are gaining 
ground. Wool-spinning and the making of woollen sashes 
are so generally carried on by the peasant women as to 
be matter of commercial importance. 

The government is divided into fifteen districts — Kursk, 
Byelgorod, Graivoron, Dmitrieff, Korotcha, Lgoff, Novuii 
Oskol, Oboyan, Putivl, Ruilsk, Staruii Oskol, Sudzha, Tim, 
Phatezh, Shtchigrui. The places with more than 5000 
inhabitants are Kursk, Borisovka {30, 000), Sudzha (with 
suburbs, 18,000), Byelgorod (16,097), Miropole (10,754), 
Kholka Mikhaielovka (10,000), Ruilsk (9445), Staruii 
Oskol (7091), Putivl (7046), Oboyan (6322), Korotoha, 
and Phatezh. The population of the government was 
1,954,807 in 1670, chiefly Great Russians, but consider- 
ably modified by the Little Russian element About 17 
miles from the chief town, in a thickly-peopled district, is 
the site of the Korennaya fair, formerly the greatest of 
those in South Russia, and still with an annual trade 
valued at £900,000. It takes its name from an image of 
the virgin found at the root (koren) of a tree, and yearly 
carried in solemn procession from Kursk to the spot of its 
discovery. The Kursk district contains more than sixty 
old town sites; and barrows ( kurgana ) are extremely 
abundant. Of the latter many have been destroyed to 
furnish manure for the soil, but not a few have been ex- 
amined by such investigators as Professor Zamokvasoff 
(see the publications of the Statistical Committee of 
Kursk). 

Kursk, the chief town of the above government, is situated 
333 miles south of Moscow, at tho confluence of the Kur 
with the Tuskor, and forms the meeting place of the railways 
from Moscow, Kieff, and Kharkoff. The inhabitants num- 
ber more than 30,000, or including the suburbs 45,000. 
Orchards and nursery gardens are among their chief means 
of subsistence, and gardeners from Kursk are numerous in 
the neighbouring governments. The leather works are the 
most extensive of the industrial establishments. Though 
many of the public buildings of the town are constructed 
on a large scale, it is enough to mention the cathedral of 
the Resurrection, dating from 1733, the cathedral of St 
Sergius (1762), and the Bogoroditskii monastery. 

Kursk was already in existence in 1082. The defence of the 
town from an incursion of the Polovtsi is celebrated in T)u Triumph 
of Igor , an epic which forms one of the most valuable relics of 
early Russian literature. Down to the close of the 18th century 
the citadel, defended by the two rivers and a ditch, was a place of 
considerable strength ; the remains are now comparatively few. 
The rank of government town was bestowed on Kursk in 1779. 

KUSTENDJE, or KCstbkdjie, a seaport of Roumania 
on the coast of the Black Sea, 140 miles east of Bucharest, 
the terminus of the railway from Tchernavoda on the 
Danube, and the principal outlet for the produce of the 
Dobrudja. The harbour is well defended from the north 
winds, but those from the south, south-east, and south- 
west prove sometimes highly dangerous. Of the exports 
(valued at £217,828 in 1880) the chief are cereals, wool, 
skins, and oattle. Since the incorporation of the Dobrudja 
with Roniaairia in 1878 Kustsn^je gives its name to a 
province. 

HV. — si 
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Kustendje is the Constantians which was founded in honour of 
Constantia, sister of Constantine the Great. It lies at the seaward 
end of the Great Wall of Trajan, and has evidently been sur- 
rounded by fortifications of its own. In spite of damage done by 
railway contractors (see Henry C. Barkley, Between the Danube 
and the Black Sea, 1876) there are considerable remains of ancient 
uiasonry— walls, pillars, Ac. A number of inscriptions have 
been found in the town and its vicinity which show that Tomi, 
the place of Ovid’s banishment, must have been only a little way 
off. 

In regard to the Kustendje inscriptions in general, see AlLud, La 
Bulyarie Orientals, Paris, 1866 ; Desjardins m Ann. dell V istit. di 
corr. arch., 1868; Corpus inscript, lot., vol. iii. ; and a paper on 
Weickum’s collection in Sitzungsbericht of the Munich Academy, 
1875. 

KUSTRIN, or COstkin, a town aud fortress of the first 
rank in the circle of Konigsberg-in-der-Neumark, in the 
government district of Frankfort, Prussia, is situated at the 
confluence of the Oder and Warthe, about 51 miles north- 
east of Berlin by rail. It consists of the town proper 
within the strong fortifications, a suburb on the left bank 
of the Oder, and one on the right bank of the Warthe. 
There are bridges over both rivers. Kustrin carries on 
several minor manufactures, and there is some shipping 
in the rivers. The population in 1875 (including the 
garrison) was 11,227. 

About 1250 a town was eroctod on the site of Kustrin, where a 
fishing village originally stood. From 1536 till 1671 it was the 
residence of the margrave of Brandenburg- Kustrin, who died 
without heirs. Kustrin was the prison of Frederick the Great when 
crown-prince, and the scene of the execution of his friend Katte. 

KUTAIAH, Kijtaya, or Kiutahia, the chief town of 
a sandjak in the vilayet of Khudavendikiar, Asia Minor, 
iB situated on the Pursak, an affluent of the Saknrin, the 
ancient Sangarins. The town lies at an important point 
of the great road across Asia Miuor from Constantinople to 
Aleppo. It has a busy trade, and a population variously 
estimated at from 40,000 to 60,000. Kutaiah has been 
identified with Coticeum. 

KUTAIS, a town of the Caucasus, Russia, capital of 
the province of same name, 60 miles east from Poti, 
and 4 miles from the Rion station of the railway be- 
tween Poti and Tiflis. It is one of the oldest towns of 
the Caucasus ; Procopius mentions it under the name of 
Kotatision. Persians, Mongolians, Turks, and Russians 
have again and again destroyed the town and its fortress. 
In 1810 it became Russian. It is situated now on both 
banks of the Rion river, which is spanned by an iron bridge. 
Its most remarkable building is the ruined cathedral, 
erected in the 11th century by the Bagratides, which is 
the most important representative of Georgian architecture. 
The fort Uhimerion, mentioned by Procopius, is now but 
a heap of ruins. During recent years Kutais has acquired 
some importance, and its population is rapidly increasing ; 
it is now 12,000. The inhabitants make hats and silks, 
and trade in agricultural produce and wine. On the right 
bank of the Rion is a Government model-garden, with a 
model-farm for promoting the improvement of gardening, 
for which the warm and moist district of Imeritia is well 
adapted. 

KUTTENBERG (in Czech, Kutnd Hora), chief town of 
an official district in central Bohemia, Austria, is situated 
on a small stream in a fertile region, about 180 miles 
north-west of Vienna by rail. It consists of the town and 
four suburbs, and among its build ingB rich in historical 
and architectural interest are the Gothic five-naved church 
of St Barbara, begun in 1368 and not yet finished, several 
other churches, the Walscher Hof, formerly a royal resi- 
dence and mint, the seminary, formerly a bishop's seat, 
and the Gothic town-house. The manufactures include 
starch, rape-aeed oil, beer, sugar, brandy, and liqueurs ; and 
there are various mills, and calico printing and wool-spin- 
ning establishments. The mines in the neighbourhood, 
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discovered in 1237, used formerly to yield silver ; now 
they give only copper and lead. The population in 1870 
was 12,747. 

KUTY, a municipal town in the Austrian province of 
Galicia, lies 20 miles south-east of Kolomea, and on the left 
bank of the Czeremosz, which here forms the boundary 
between Galicia and Bukowina, in 48° 16' N. lat., 25° 10' 
E. long. The trade, especially in prepared leather, is 
chiefly with Hungary and the northern or Moldavian 
portion of Roumania. The neighbourhood of Kuty is 
picturesque and mountainous, and has productive salt 
springs. Population 8579, mostly of Armenian, Ruthenian, 
Polish, and Jewish extraction. Kuty formerly belonged to 
the old province of Ruthenia, in the kingdom of Poland. 

KUZNETSK, a district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Samara, situated on the railway between Samara 
and Penza, 158 miles west of the former. In the 18fch 
century it was but a village peopled by smiths (whence its 
name), and it is through this trade that it has acquired its 
importance. The majority of its 15,000 inhabitants are 
engaged in the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
exported to a large amount, whilst others are employed in 
tanneries, — the black sheep skins of Kuznetsk berng widely 
renowned in Russia, — and in the manufacture of leather 
and wooden wares, which last are largely exported to the 
southern steppe provinces and to the Caucasus. 

KYOUK-HPYtf, a district in British Burmah, lying 
between 18° 55' and 19° 22' N. lat., and 93° 25' and 94° 
E. long. It consists of, first, a strip of mainland along 
the Bay of Bengal, extending from the An Pass, across 
the main range, to the Ma-i river, and, secondly, the large 
islands of Ramri and Man-oung, with many others to the 
south, lying off the coast of Sandoway. The mainland in 
the north and east is highly mountainous and forest-clad, 
and the lower portion is cut up into numerous islands by a 
network of tidal creeks. Between the mainland and Ramri 
lies a group of islands separated by deep, narrow, salt-water 
inlets, forming the north-eastern shore of Kyouk-hpyfi 
harbour, which extends for nearly 30 miles along Ramri in 
a south-easterly direction, and has an average breadth of 3 
miles. The principal mountains are the Arakan Yomas, 
which send out spurs and sub-spurs almost to the sea-coast. 
The An Tass, an important trade route, rises to a height 
of 4664 feet above sea-level. The Dha-let and the An are 
navigable by large boats 25 and 45 miles respectively. 
Above these distances they are mere mountain torrents. 
Large forests of valuable timber cover an area of about 
650 square miles. Kyouk-hpyfi contains numerous “ mud 
volcanoes,” from which marsh gas is frequently discharged, 
with occasional issues of flame. The largest of these is 
situated in the centre of Cheduba Island. Earth-oil wells 
exist in several places in the district. The oil when brought 
to the surface has the appearance of a whitish-blue water, 
which gives out brilliant straw-coloured rays, and emits a 
strong pungent colour. Limestone, iron, and coal are also 
found 

In 1872 the population was 144,177 (males 73,056 and 
females 71,121): — Buddhists, 129,702; Mohammedans, 
3920; Hindus, 185; Christians, 47; “ others,” 10,323. 
The largest town is Ramri, with a population in 1877 of 
4028. Kjouk-hpyu, the headquarters, situated on Ramri 
Island, has 2620. Out of a total area of 4309 square 
miles, no less than 3740 are returned as absolutely uncul- 
tivable, and in 1876-77 only 165 square miles were under 
tillage. The principal crops are rice, sugar-cane, dJumi, 
and tobacco. The manufactures consist of silk and cotton 
doth, indigo, salt, pottery, coarse sugar, and sewuntaa oil 
The total imperial and provincial revenue in 1876-77 wm 
£48,464, besides a local revenue derived from post and 
municipal fund s, dto. f 



L represents probably the same sound in all alphabets. 

That sound used to be called a “ liquid, 11 in which 
class m, n, and r were included. This arrangement was 
unsatisfactory so far as m and n are concerned, for they 
have nothing Common in their formation with the others. 
But r and l are very closely akin. They are both dentals 
—or more accurately front palatals — produced by raising 
the point of the tongue to the front part of the palate, 
immediately behind the gums. They differ in this : for r 
a Bmall aperture is left over the tip of the tongus by 
which the air escapes ; but for l the tongue reaches the 
top of the palate, but does not rest (as for r) against the 
sides of the mouth, and the voioe escapes laterally by these 
side-apertures. The slightness of the difference in the posi- 
tions of the mouth for these two sounds explains their ex- 
changeablenesB. Perhaps the most remarkable variation of 
the l sound is that which is heard in Welsh and denoted by 
ll, in such words as Llanberis, Llangollen, <fcc. An English- 
man commonly sounds this as tkl , which is certainly not 
right. But the best authorities on phonetics are not agreed 
as to the precise nature of the sound. Mr Ellis thinks that 
it is produced by laying the left side of the tongue against 
the whole of the palate, and then forcibly ejecting the breath 
along the right side. But he admits that the sound thus 
produced differs very little from a voiceless or surd l (the 
common l is sonant), which stands therefore to l in the 
same relation as / does to v, or wh (really hv>) to w. A 
simpler modification of the l sound is that heard in the 
Italian “ gli ” or in the Spanish “ Uano ” ; it is formed by 
raising the middle part of the tongue to ‘the roof of the 
mouth, not the point against the front part of the palate, 
as for the ordinary l. 

The peculiar nature of the l sound renders it apt to fall 
out before consonants with which it is inconsistent ; this is 
specially seen in French plurals, such as “ chevaux ” from 
“cheval.” It is also common, but sporadic, in English; 
e.g., in “ walk," “talk,” “palm,” “ alms,” “half,” “would,” 
&c. As is frequently the case with such vanishing sounds, 
it has sometimes intruded through false analogy in words 
with which it has nothing to do, e.g., in “ could ” (Old Eng- 
lish “ coude ”), and rather strangely in some words of Latin 
origin, e.g., participle, principle. The form of the letter L 
has varied slightly, but has always consisted of two straight 
lines at an angle. In Greek the form was generally A ; 
and this has been preserved in the Cyrillic and Russian 
alphabets. But in the western Greek alphabet the form 
was generally L ; and this appears in old Roman inscrip- 
tions, passing by degrees into the right angle with which 
we are familiar. 

LA BADIE, LABADISTS. Jean de la Badie, a noted 
Pietist leader in the 17th century, was the son of Jean 
Charles de la Badie, governor of Guyenne ; he was bom 
in the town of Bourg not far from Bordeaux, on the 13th 
of February 1610, and died in Altona, on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary 1674. He was sent along with two brothers to the 
Jesuit school at Bordeaux, where his talents attracted the 
attention of bis teachers, and they secured him for their 
order against the wishes of his parents. In 1626 he began 
to study philosophy and theology, and in doe time made 
his profession. From a study of the Bible, of Augustine, 
Bernard, and the mystios, he was Isd to hold somewhat 
extreme views about the efficacy of prayer and the direct 
Influence of the Holy Spirit upon believers, and adopted 
Augnsfaian viewi about gnu*, free wiB, and pre de st in at io n, 
I rhkk brought him into oolhsion with his oedar. The 


result was that he resigned and was separated from the 
Jesuits on the plea of ill , health. He then became a 
preacher to the people, and was encouraged by his bishop 
to devote himself to this work. The study of Calvin's 
Institutes, however, taught him that he had more In com- 
mon with the Reformed than with the Roman Catholic 
Church, and after various adventures he joined the 
Reformed Church of France at Montauban in 1650. His 
fame had preceded him, and his accession to the ranks of 
the Protestants was deemed a great triumph ; no such man 
since Calvin himself, it was said, had left the Roman 
Catholic Church. He was called to the pastorate of the 
church at Orange on the Rhone, and at once became noted 
for the severity of the discipline he exercised. He set his 
face zealously against danciug, card-playing, and worldly 
entertainments. The unsettled state of the country, 
recently annexed to France, compelled him to leave 
Orange, He accepted a call to the French church in 
London, but did not stay there long ; and after various 
wanderings he at length settled at Middelburg, where he 
was called to be pastor to the French-speaking congrega- 
tion. His peculiar opinions woro by this time (1666) well 
known, and his congregation and himself at once found 
themselves in conflict with the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Various “ classes ” and synods met and discussed the “ sedi- 
tious sermons and new and erroneous doctrine which De 
la Badie had preached In various of our churches before 
he had been inducted at Middelburg,” and the result was 
the establishment of a separate church by Do la Badie and 
his followers. He had gathered round him some enthusi- 
astic disciples, Peter Yvon at Montauban, Peter Dulignon, 
Francis Menu ret, and more important than any Anna 
Maria v. Schiirman, whose book Eucleria is perhaps th* 
best exposition of the tenets of her master. At Middel- 
burg, at the lioad of his separatist congregation, De la Badie 
developed his views for a reformation of the Reformed 
Churches : — the church is a communion of holy people 
who have been born agaiu from sin ; baptism in the sign 
and seal of this regeneration, and is to be administered 
only to believers ; the Holy Spirit guides the regenerate 
into all truth, and the church possesses throughout all time 
those gifts of prophecy which it had in the ancient days ; 
the community at Jerusalem is the continual type of every 
Christian congregation, therefore there should be a com- 
munity of goods, the disciples should live together, eat 
together, dunce together ; marriage is a holy ordinance 
between two believers, and the children of the regenerate 
are born without original sin ; marriage with an unregene- 
rate person is not binding. The life and separatism of the 
community brought them into frequent collision with their 
neighbours and with the magistrates of Middelburg, and in 
1670 they accepted the invitation of the princess Elizabeth, 
abbess of Herford in Westphalia, to take up their abode 
within her territories, and settled down in Herford to the 
number of about fifty. Not finding the rest they expected, 
however, they migrated to Altona in 1672, where they 
were dispersed on the death of the leaders. Small com- 
munities also existed in the Rhineland, and a missionary 
settlement was established in New York. 


See H. van Berkum, De Labadie en de Labadisten, Sneek, 1861 ; 
Goebel, Gmeh. d. Christl. Lebens in der rheinlsch-icestphdtiechen 
Kirch* , Ooblentz, 1862; Heppe, Qeschichte de* Pietimus, Leyden. 
1879 ; Hitachi, GetcJueJUe de* Pietimus, vol. i, Bonn, 1 880 ; sad 
especially Peter Yvon, Abrtgi vrtcie de la vie cl de la conduit* 
et dm vrai* rnnHmenU defeu Mr de Labadie, snd Anns Marls V. 
flehttmae, Muoieria, Alums, 1878, 1878. 
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LABARUM, the sacred military standard of the early 
Christian Roman emperors, was first adopted by Con- 
stantine the Oreat after his miraculous vision in 312, 
although, according to Gibbon, he did not exhibit it to 
the army till 323. The name seems to have been known 
before, and the banner itself was simply a Christianized 
form of the Roman cavalry standard. Eusebius (Life of 
Const., i. 31) describes the first labarum minutely as con- 
sisting of a long gilded spear, crossed at the top by a bar 
from which hung a square purple cloth, richly jewelled. 
At the upper extremity of the spear was fixed a golden 
wreath encircling the sacred monogram, formed of the first 
two letters of the name of Christ In later banners the 
monogram was sometimes embroidered on the cloth. A 
special guard of fifty soldiers was appointed to protect the 
sacred standard. The derivation of the word labarum is 
disputed; modern scholarship inclines to recognize its 
etymon in the Basque labarva , signifying standard. An 
illustration of a labarum is given under the heading Flag 
(vol. ix. p. 278, fig. 5, A). 

LABEO, Makcus Antistius (cir. 50 b.0,-18 a.d.), 
was the son of Pacuvius Antistius Labeo, a jurist of minor 
note, who caused himself to be slain after the defeat of his 
party at Philippi A member of the plebeian nobility, and 
m easy circumstances, the younger Labeo entered early 
upon public life, and soon rose to the preetorship ; but his 
undisguised antipathy to the new regime, and the somewhat 
brusque manner in which in the senate he occasionally 
gave expression to his republican sympathies — what Taci- 
tus (Ann. iii. 75) calls his incorrupta libertas — proved an 
obstacle to his advancement, and his rival, Ateius Capito, 
who had unreservedly given in his adhesion to the ruling 
powers, was unfairly promoted by Augustus to the con- 
sulate, when, in ordinary course, the appointment should 
have fallen to Labeo ; the result was that, smarting under 
the wrong that, was done him, he declined to accept the 
office when it was offered to him in a subsequent year 
(Tac., Ann. iii 75; Pompon, in fr. 47, Dig. i. 2). From 
this time he seems to have abandoned politics, and devoted 
his whole time to jurisprudence, with which his name is 
much more prominently connected. His training in the 
science had been derived principally from Trebatius Testa, 
although he had also diligently attended the public 
audiences of most of the more eminent lawyers of the later 
years of the republic. To a profound knowledge of the 
law os he had received it from them he added a wide 
general culture, devoting his attention specially to 
dialectics, philology (grammatica), and antiquities, as 
valuable aids in the exposition, expansion, and application 
of legal doctrine (Gell., xiii. 10). Capito, in a letter 
preserved by Gellius (xiii. 12), says of him “nihil haberet 
nisi quod just urn sanctumque esse in Romanis antiquitatibus 
legisset and this has sometimes been thought irreconcil- 
able with the statement of Pomponius (fr. 47, Dig. L 2) 
that in law he was an innovator. But the observations of 
Capito refer to what he calls Labeo's absurd craze for 
freedom — his horror of anything out of the old current of 
constitutional practice (which had led him, as Capito 
relates, into the ridiculous extreme of indignantly resenting, 
as unauthorized, the courtesy of a tribune who had ordered 
an officer simply to summon him to answer to a complaint, 
instead of apprehending him). In his jurisprudential 
teaching and advising there was none of this dogged 
indisposition to deviate from the paths of his predecessors. 
It was the characteristic of his rival Capito to stand as 
much as possible within the old lines, — “ in his, quae ei 
tradita fuerunt, perseverabat ” (Pomp, in fr. 47, Dig. L 2) ; 
that of Labeo was, with the aid of his dialectic, philology, 
and antiquities, to dissect a received doctrine so as to reach 
its innermost ratio, and from this to start afresh, and give 
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the doctrine a more accurate expression and a variety of 
new developments. His success in this new method is 
attested by the position he took among his contemporaries, 
and the reputation in which he was held by his successors. 
Down to the time of Hadrian his was probably the name 
of greatest authority; and the fact that several of his 
works were abridged and annotated by later hands testifies 
to the estimation in which they were held by practitioners. 
While Capito is hardly ever referred to, the dicta of Labeo 
are of constant recurrence in the writings of the classical 
jurists, such as Gaius, Ulpian, and Paul; and no 
inconsiderable number of them were thought worthy of 
preservation m Justinian's Digest. Labeo gets the credit 
of being the founder of the Proculian sect or school, while 
Capito is Bpoken of as the founder of the rival Sabinian 
one (Pomponius in fr. 47, Dig. I 2). It is doubtful 
whether this statement is quite accurate. Labeo certainly 
taught in some way or other ; for it is recorded of him that 
he devoted six months of the year to giving professional 
advice and instructing his pupils in Rome, while the other 
six he spent in literary work at his country seat But the 
lecturing statisnes of which Gellius speakB (xiii. 13) had 
not by that time been established, and it is probable that 
the real founders of the two scholse were Proculus and 
Sabinus, followers respectively of the methods of Labeo 
and Capito. Such conjunctions (in reference to peculiar 
doctrines of the schools), as “Proculus et Pegasus," 
“Sabinus et Cassius," are very frequent; but the name of 
Labeo or Capito in conjunction with another is of the 
rarest occurrence. There is not a single case in the texts 
in which the latter is credited with the introduction of 
a doctrine of the Sabinians, and only one or two in which 
Labeo is spoken of as the author of a doctrine of the other 
school. 

Labeo’s most important literary work was the Libri Fosteriorum , 
so called because published only after his death. So far as can be 
judged, they contained a systematic ex]K>Bition of the common law 
in at least forty books, alter the order of the commentaries of 
Q. Mucius Sceevola. They seem to have been epitomized by 
Javolenus, who was a leader of the Sabinian school ; and numerous 
excerpts from them, some from the original, others from the 
epitome, are preserved in Justinian’s Digest. His Libri ad Edictum , 
frequently referred to by Ulpian and Paul, as well as by earlier 
writers, embraced a commentary, not only on the edicts of the 
urban and poregrine prsetors, but also on that of the curulo aediles. 
His ProbaMlium (viSavuv) Lib. VJI1 .,a collection of definitions and 
axiomatic legal propositions, seem to have been one of his most 
characteristic productions ; they wore abridged and annotated by 
Paul, and occasionally criticized by him with some severity. 
Amongst tho writings of Labeo which we know only by report were 
Commentarii de jure poTUificio, Commcntarii ad XII. Tabulas , 
LUrri Epistolarum, ana Libri Responsonim. See Van Eck, “De 
vita, moribus, et studiis M. Ant. Labeonis,” Franeker, 1692, in 
Oelrichs’s Thes. Nov . , vol. i. ; Mascovius, De Sectis Sabinianor. 
et Proculianor.y 1728 ; Dirksen, “ Ueber die Schulen der Rom. 
Juristen,” in his Beitrdge zurKunde des Rtim. Redds, 1825; Pernice, 
M. Antistucs Labeo , — Das R&m. Privatrechi im ersten JaHrhunderte 
der Kaiserzeit, 1st and 2d vols., 1873 and 1878. 

LABERIUS, Decimus (105-43 b.c.), a Roman knight 
and a prolific writer of mimi, or farces, was bom about 
105 b.c. Of his life we know little ; but from the 
scattered notices of him in the old writers we can gather 
that he was a man of caustic wit, who wrote his pieces for 
his own pleasure, and enjoyed some consideration among 
his contemporaries. In 45 rc. Julius Csesar, 'promising 
him 500,000 sesterces, ordered him to appear in one of 
his own mimi in a public contest with the actor Pnblius 
or Publilius Syrm L&berius pronounced a dignified pro- 
logue on the degradation thus thrust on his sixty years, 
and in the course of his acting directed several sharp 
allusions against the dictator. Caesar awarded the victory 
to Svrus, but restored L&berius to his equestrian rank, 
which he had forfeited by appearing as a mimna La- 
berirn died * Pl ’^K ^^ aan * iy 43 B,0k tib* 
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chief of ihoee who introduced Ac minras into 
literature towards the £loce of the republican period. He 
seems to hare been a man of learning and culture, but 
his pieces did not escape the coarseness inherent to the 
class of literature to which they belonged; and Aulus 
Qellius (xvi. 7, 1) accuses him of extravagance in the coin- 
ing of new words. The titles of forty-four of his mimi 
have been preserved ; and what fragments remain have 
been collected by Ribbeck in his Comicorum Latinorum 
Rdiquim , 1855, 2d ed. 1873. 

LABIENUS, Titus, Julius Caasar’s propraetor in Gaul, 
first attracted his leader's favour in a civil capacity. In 
63 B.C. he appeared at CaBsar’s instigation as the prosecutor 
of Rabirius for perduellio ; and in the same year, being 
tribune of the plebs, he carried a plebiscitum that indirectly 
secured for Caesar the dignity of pontifex maximus. The 
military ‘talent of Labienus was respectable, though not 
brilliant ; but of all the officers trained under Caesar in his 
Gallic campaigns he was the most trusted. His chief 
exploits in Gaul were the defeat of the Treviri under 
Indutiomaru8 in 54 b,c., his expedition against Lutetia 
(Paris) in 52 B.C., and his victory over Camologenus and 
the ASdui in the same year. In 50 b.c. he was left in 
command of Gallia Cisalpina, while Caesar returned to the 
north ; but, on the outbreak next year of the civil war 
between Caesar and Pompey, Labienus was one of the first 
to desert Cesar. His motive is perhaps to be looked for, 
not so much in a deliberate calculation of chances, as in an 
overweening sense of his own importance, not adequately 
recognized by Caesar. He was rapturously welcomed on 
the Pompeian side ; but he brought no groat streugth with 
him. The veterans remained true to Caesar, and even the 
town of Cingulum, on which Labienus had lavished much 
of his wealth, opened its gates to the future dictator. The 
ill fortune of Labienus under Pompey was. as marked as 
his success had been under Caesar’s auspices. From the 
defeat at Pharsalia to which he had contributed by affecting 
to despise his late comrades, he fled to Africa. There, 
indeed, he was able by mere force of numbers to inflict a 
slight check upon Caesar at Ruspina in 45 b.c.; but when 
the defeat at Thapsus ruined the Pompeian party in Africa, 
Labienus withdrew to join the younger Pompey in Spain. 
At Munda, on March 17, 45 B.C., he again met Caesar, 
and in the ensuing defeat of his party fell sword in hand. 

See the authorities referred to under Cjesak ; and Baron Carra 
de Vaux, Expedition de Labienus centre LuUce , Paris, 1876. 

LABOUR and LABOUR LAWS. With some excep- 
tions in the case of labour imposed as a punishment for 
crime or as a test or condition of aid to the poor under 
the poor laws, the labour here to be spoken of is labour by 
freemen, — that is to say, labour by persons having the 
primary right to choose whether they will labour or not, 
and to choose the terms on which they will consent to 
labour, if labour be their choice. Further, although 
voluntary labour of men is undertaken from various 
motives, — for their own profit, for self-preservation, for 
love, from public or private duty apart from the prospect 
of immediate gain, — the labour now treated of relates 
especially to that rendered to others for pecuniary reward, 
for money or money's worth, — in other words, for t wages. 
This class of persons consists of all those who serve their 
employers by hand labour, whether rude or skilled, in any 
branch of productive industry or manufacture, including 
agriculture, mining, and the like, as well as the processes 
fay which skilled artisans elaborate raw material to its 
final destination and use. Purely domestic service and 
the service of shopmen and darks, as well as the work of 
contractors for the service of others, who do not work with 
their own hands, is exdnded from specific notice here. 
Qw labourers falling within the class thus popularly de- 
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scribed comprise upwards of a moiety of the present adult 
male population of the British Isles. 

Although this article deals with free labour, the present 
position of the free labourer cannot be lightly understood 
without a glance at past history, and some attention to the 
distinction between voluntary and forced labour. 

In every age and country, until times comparatively 
recent, compulsory personal servitude appears to nave been 
the lot of a large, perhaps the greater, portion of mankind. 1 
The slave was a man who had been captuted in war or 
procured by purchase, or who had surrendered himself to 
the dominion of another as the alternative of starvation or 
iu discharge of a debt, and it was his hands that tilled the 
soil, dug the mine, wove the cloth, and built the walls in 
ancient Greece and Italy. It has been asserted that in the 
early state of Rome the proportion of slaves, who were 
valued as property, was more considerable than that of 
hired servants, who could be computed only as an expense. 
It was thought more for the interest of tne merchant or 
manufacturer to purchase than to hire his workmen, and in 
the country slaves were employed as the cheapest and most 
laborious instruments of agriculture. On the other hand, it 
has been inferred from our scanty materials that, as the 
Roman empire extended, the agricultural labourer and the 
citizen in Spain, Gaul, and Britain, in Syria and Egypt, 
maintained himself, as in the present day, by his own labour 
and that of his household, without the aid of any slave ; 
but this is probably too favourable a picture. In the decline 
of the Roman empire, Roman captives were taken home by 
the northern conquerors. The useful craftsmen— smiths, 
carponters, workmen in the metals, shoemakers, tailors, 
dyers, and others — employed their skill for the use or 
profit of their masters ; while those who were destitute of 
art but capable of labour were condemned, without regard 
to their former rank, to tend the cattle and cultivate the 
lands of the victors. This, however, was only turning the 
tables on the Romans, for capture in war forms one of 
the principal sources of supply of slaves wherever slavery 
exists. 

The Germans, in their primitive settlements, were 
accustomed to the notion of slavery, incurred, not only by 
captivity, but by crimes, by debt, and the wager of 
personal liberty in gaming. In the glimpses we get of the 
conditions of labour elsewhere the same essential features 
are discernible. In the changes of time and of geographical 
area of observation the harsher word slave may disappear ; 
yet the thing not only survived the introduction of 
Christianity but was long regarded as not inconsistent with 
it, and was recognized as a national institution in civilised 
Europe. Whether under the name of slavery or of serfdom, 
or without either name, north, south, east, and west, an 
absolute right, apart from contract, to earnings and to the 
person of the labourer was accepted, if not openly vin- 
dicated. In looking at the present day at the vestiges 
of man’s former and most permanent handiwork, it is 
instructive to regard them with an eye to the distinctions 
between periods of forced and voluntary labour. The 
pyramids of Egypt and the wall of China are monuments 
of slave labour ; and the same is the case with the classic 
remains at Athens and Rome, so far at least as relates to 
the labour involved in the quarrying and hewing of stone, 
and the making of bricks and placing them in position. 
As regards Britain, our knowledge is too slight, and the 
conjectures as to the origin and objects of such structures 
as Stonehenge and Avebury are too varied, to allow of 
positive assertion ; but it seems legitimate to conclude 
that the labour was forced. British and Roman camps 

1 ** The simple wish to nee the bodily powers of another person se s 
means of ministering to one’s own esse or pleasure is doubtless tbs 
foundation of slsrerj, and ss old ss human nature" (Heine). 
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and earthworks for military purposes probably exhibit 
the result of organized military labour combined with the 
forced labour of the inhabitants of the district. In this 
aspect the fortresses and defences destined for use conse- 
quent on the campaigns of a Ctesar of a Napoleon, of an 
Alexander or a Clive, do not materially differ. The 
remains still to be seen of Agricola’s works on the line 
between the Firths of Clyde and Forth, as well as of the 
Roman walls and roads throughout England, and the later 
but ruder gigantic earth work of the Mercian king between 
England and Wales, may be regarded as fruits of slave 
labour. The stupendous aqueducts of Roman brickwork 
in various parts of southern Europe are naturally compared 
with the viaducts of the present age. The comparison may 
well extend to the accompanying conditions of labour. 

Passing over the general effect of serfdom throughout 
northern Europe, and of the gradual manumission of 
toilers, as only a minute part of a very large subject, and 
directing our attention to the conditions of ordinary daily 
labour in the earliest period of the history of the British 
islands, we find it necessary to classify labour in relation 
to its particular application. 

At the present day the most obvious natural distinction 
to be observed in this connexion is that between the 
labour of the husbandman on the one hand and the labour 
of the mechanic and artisan on the other, a distinction to 
some extent parallel with a division into rural and urban 
labour. It! an attempted division of labour in this country 
recorded in writing, which, although not in its present 
form earlier than the 15th century, and distorted by a 
fanciful notion of adapting everything to triads, probably 
gives us a knowledge of a very primitive people, the 
following divisions of labour are found: — (1) domestic art, 
with its three primary branches — husbandry or cultivation 
of land, pastoral cares, and weaving ; and (2) mechanical 
arts — smith craft, carpentry, and stone -masonry ( Ancient 
Laws, of Wales , 1841). 

The social statuB of these various labourers is a very 
difficult question. It seems clear that the heads of 
departments of labour, although working for the lord 
or chief, were freemen. The authority just cited 
expressly says that smiths, stone-m&Bons, and carpenters 
had equal privileges, and every one following those trades 
was entitled, besides Mb maintenance and firing, to a 
fixed measure of land for cultivation, independently of 
what he might have by birthright. It is clear that 
there must have been subdivisions, as in the present day, 
between craftsmen and labourers engaged in the same 
trade, as between a mason and his labourer, between a 
ploughman and the driver of the team, and between the 
shepherd responsible for the flock and the cowherd who 
merely drove cattle to and from the pasture ; a freeman 
might perform one branch of duty and an absolute slave 
or serf another on the same land, and for the same chief 
or bead. It cannot be denied that slavery in the strictest 
sense was an institution among the Saxons m England, and 
that in the earliest English laws such slaves are Found, but 
the true slave class was a small one, and it has been 
doubted whether the labour of an ordinary serf was 
pr&ctioally more severe, or the remuneration in one form 
or another much less, than that of an agricultural labourer 
in some parts of England at this day. On the other hand, 
a fully qualified freeman might be a simple husbandman. 

Of the main conditions of labour at an early period in 
English towns we have no details. With the gradual 
development of urban populations around the castle of the 
lord, it is improbable that in any great number of cases 
the inhabitants long continued in the condition of personal 
serfage* The city populations of this island had not the 
habit «w4 «•? 9? ^4 opposed Mwwwflt 
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fecm adjacent estates may have been glad to take refuse 
from taskmasters more than ordinarily severe, but there is 
no doubt that freemen gradually united with them under 
the lord's protection, that strangers engaged in trade 
sojourned among them, and that a race of artisans 
gradually grow up in which original class feelings were 
greatly modified. From these and other causes the 
distinctions between agricultural labourers and mechanics 
and artisans grew and became permanent. 

Proceeding to notice the legislation of England on the 
subject of labour, we observe, in passing, that the pro- 
visions of Magna Charta were not in the interests of labour. 
The stipulations against the forced building of new bridges 
and embankments, and for removing all weirs in rivers, 
were not by Way of protest against involuntary labour, but 
in relief of a higher class. Direct legislation on labour dates 
as far back as the twenty-third year of the reign of Edward 
III., when the first Statute of Labourers was passed. 
The population had been much reduced by pestilence, 
and the demand for labour naturally led working classes 
to insist on higher wages, and there were “some rather 
willing to beg in idleness than by labour to get their 
living.” The statute reciting these facts, and the “lusts 
especially of ploughmen and such labourers, ” enacted that 
“ every man and woman of our realm of England, of what 
condition he be, free or bond, able in body, and within the 
age of threescore years, not living in merchandise, nor 
exercising any craft, not having of his own whereof to 
live, nor land about whose tillage he might employ himself, 
nor serving any other,” should be bound to serve if he is 
in convenient service, his estate considered, at the wages 
accustomed to be given in the twentieth year of that reign, 
or five or six years before. If he refused, he was to be com- 
mitted to jail till he found surety to enter into the service. 
No persons wfere to pay more than the old wages, upon 
pain of forfeiting double what they paid. If the lords of 
the towns or manors presumed to infringe the law, they 
were to be sued for treble the sum paid or promised by 
them or their servants. Artificers and workmen were put 
under the same restrictions, upon pain of imprisonment for 
taking more. This statute is remarkable as the first in 
which any notice occurs of the free labourer for hire, for 
the necessity of a statute to force him to work at fixed 
wages recognizes his otherwise free state. 

A statute passed two years later (25 Edward IIL), 
reciting that the earlier ordinance was disobeyed, contained 
minute regulations as to wages. If labourers or artificers 
left their work and went into another county, process 
was to be Issued to the sheriff to arrest and bring them 
back. In 1360 (34 Edward tit.) the former Statute of 
Labourers was confirmed, except that labourers were not 
to be punished by fine and ransom. Instead thereof, the 
lords of towns {ttigneur* da villa) might take and im- 
prison them for fifteen days if they would not do as 
required by law, and then send them to the next jail, 
“ there to abide without bail till they will do so accoraing 
to the statute.” The statute enacted that “ all alliances 
and covins of masons and carpenters, and congregations, 
chapters, ordinances, and oaths betwixt them made, or to 
be made, shall from henceforth be void and wholly annulled, 
so that every mason and carpenter, of what condition 
soever he be, shall be compelled by his master to whom 
he servefch to do every work that to him pertaineth to do, 
either of free stone or of rough stone, and also every 
carpenter in his degree. But it shall be lawful to every 
lord or other to bargain and covenant for their worts iq 
gross with such labourers and artificers When it pleaset^ 
them, so that they perform such works welt ^nd lawfully, 
according to the bargain and covenant with them thereof 
nm4*" A worftmw §#**1** 
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and going to another town or county, was to be proceeded 
against under the previous statute, to outlawry, to be 
followed by imprisonment till he did as required by law, 
and made satisfaction to the party ; nevertheless he was to 
be burnt in the forehead with the letter F, “ in token of 
the falsity,” if the party aggrieved so required, and if the 
justices should so advise. Eight years later, in the same 
reign (1368, 42 Edward HI.), the statute and ordinance con- 
cerning labourers was confirmed, and commissions directed 
to justices to hear and determine matters concerning it 

Indubitable records still exist, proving that before the 
passing of those statutes, and down to the 15th century, 
workmen of various descriptions were pressed by writs 
r addressed to sheriffs to work for their king at wages, 
regardless of their will as to the terms and place of 
work. Diggers and hewers of stone, masons, and car- 
penters, as well as ordinary labourers, were so impressed, 
and by services thus obtained the buildings at Windsor 
for the Knights of the Round Table, on the institution 
of the order of the Garter, were erected. In this case 
the sheriffs were commanded to take security from the 
workmen not to depart from Windsor without the per- 
mission of William of Wykoham, the king’s surveyor. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, many workmen, so 
impressed, secretly left, in order to work for other persons 
at higher wages, and writs were directed to the sheriffs 
of London, commanding them to make proclamation pro- 
hibiting any person from employing or retaining any of 
the workmen on paiu of forfeiting all their goods, and, as 
regards the workmen, commanding their arrest and im- 
prisonment. 1 

An Act was passed in the reign of Richard II. (1388, 
12 Richard II.) by which no servant or labourer, whether 
man or woman, could depart out of the hundred to serve 
elsewhere, unless bearing a letter patent iluder the king's 
seal, expressing the cause of going and the time of return. 
Wages were fixed in a way that shows the classification 
of agricultural labour. The “ bailiff for husbandry ” stands 
first. The “master hine,” the carter, and the shepherd 
are on an equality ; the ploughman follows ; after him 
the oxherd and cowherd, then the swineherd, the dairy- 
maid and other women receiving equal wages, and every 
other labourer and servant according to his degree ; no ser- 
vant of artificers is to take moro than the servants and 
labourers above named after their estate. The givers 
and takers forfeited the excess, or double or treble if at- 
tainted before ; “ and, if the taker so attainted have 
nothing whereof to pay the said excess, he shall have 
forty days imprisonment” This was followed by a re- 
markable clause : “ also it is ordained and assented that 
he or she which useth to labour at the plough and cart, 
or other labour or service of husbandry, till they be of 
-the age of twelve years, shall from thenceforth abide at 
the said labour, without being put to any trade or handi- 
craft ; and, if any covenant or bond of apprenticeship be 
from henceforth made to the contrary, the same shall be 
holden for none.” By a statute of the following year (1 3 
Richard IL), the justices were to settle and proclaim be- 
tween Easter and Michaelmas what should be the wages 
of day labourers. 

* -- V ■ '■— * 

1 These proceedings were no doubt founded on notions of the royal 

S rerogative, of which the impressment of seamen affords a more recent 
lustration. This forcing men to work for the king at low wages may 
be contrasted with proceedings within the present reign. Workmen 
employed in building the Queen’s Palace at Westminster (the Houses of 
Parliament) struck for wages in the winter of 1841, and, having nothing 
to do, availed themselves of vacant seats in the Court of Queers Bench, 
w ban bar 'Majesty was constructively present. Here they were seen 
tram day to day enjoying the comfortable temp era t ur e, undisturbed by 
any fear of writs or etfasr o omj ailso r y pro se — to force tbs— to —ton 
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Early in the 15th century we have a glimpse of 
something beyond this continued legislation interfering 
with freedom of labour, in a reservation in favour of 
children being sent to school. An Act of 7 Henry IV., 
putting a property qualification on apprenticeship and 
requiring children to be put to such labour as their 
fathers or mothers are of, or as their estates require, on 
penalty of one year’s imprisonment, fine, and ransom, and 
of one hundred shillings for receiving such apprentices, has 
this sentence : a But any person may seud their ohildren 
to school to learn literature.” Labourers and artificers 
are to be sworn to observe the statutes in force or be put 
in the stocks, and a penalty is imposed on towns neglect- 
ing to have stocks. In 1414, by a statute (2 Henry V.) 
reciting that the servants and labourers of the shires of 
the realm flee from county to county because they would 
not conform to the law, and because the law was not put 
in force in every county, the former Acts were confirmed 
and directed to be put in forco and proclaimed by the 
sheriff. Justices of the peace were empowered to send 
writs to the sheriffs for fugitive labourers in like manner 
as the justices have power to send to overy sheriff for the 
felons or thieves before they are indicted, and to examine 
all kinds of labourers, servants, and tboir masters as well 
as artificers, and to punish them upon confession in 
accordance with the statutes. 

Early in the following reign (2 Henry VI., 1423) 
further power was given to justices to compel by process 
an appearance before them of masters as well as servants 
for examination as to the execution of the statute of Henry 
V., and to give offenders a month’s imprisonment. Four 
years later (1427) the conclusion was drawn that the 
statutes of Richard II. were faulty, — that of 1 2 Richard II. 
because it was too hard upon the masters, that of 13 
Richard II. because no penalty was attached to its 
breach; and, besides remedying the defects, it was enacted 
(6 Henry VI. c. 3) that justices should fix and make 
proclamation of wages. Two years earlier (1425) legis- 
lation had been directed against meetings of masons. The 
statute 3 Henry VI. c. 1 recites that, “by the annual con- 
gregations and confederacies made by masons in their 
general chapters assembled, the good courses and effect 
of the Statutes of Labourers are publicly violated and 
broken, in subversion of the law, and grievous damage 
of ail the commonalty ” ; and such chapters and con- 
gregations were forbidden. It was made felony to 
cause them to be assembled and held, and masons 
attending them were to be punished by imprisonment and 
fine. In 1444 (23 Henry VI.) a scale of wages in 
agriculture and trade was fixed (including freemasons and 
“ rough ” masons, master carpenters and mesne carpenters, 
and master tilers and slaters), and a servant in husbandry 
was required before departing to give half a year’s warning 
or else to serve his master the year following. Persons 
refusing to serve or labour were to be committed to jail, 
there to remain until they found sufficient surety to serve, 
and masters were entitled to a fixed fine on such. 

A statute towards the close of the 15th century (1495, 
11 Henry VII.) referring to previous statutes, especially 
to the 23 Henry VL, and complaining Of their inadequacy 
or imperfect execution, proceeds to fix the wages of 
artificers and labourers with great minuteness. This 
Act contained a remarkable clause against unlawful con- 
spiracy by workmen engaged in building ; if such artificers 
or labourers “make or cause to be made any assembly 
to assault, harm, or hurt any person assigned to control 
and oversee them in their working, that he or they sc 
offending have imprisonment for a year without letting to 
boil or mainprise, and further to make fiat at the king's 
will” It is not surprising that eve* wilt ao very limited 
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knowledge of principles a short time sufficed to show how 
ineffectual minute legislation was to control wages. The 
statute was repealed in the lollowing year, u for divers and 
many reasonable considerations and causes, the king’s 
hjghnAAA moving, and for the common wealth of the poor 
artificers, as freemasons, carpenters, and other persons 
necessary and convenient for the reparations and buildings, 
and other labourers and servants of husbandry.” But 
what is surprising is that (although the first legislation of 
the 16th century was in favour of masters 1 ) we find in 1514 
a statute regulating wages and hours of work and even the 
summer day sleep of artificers and labourers, and in fact a 
re-enactment of the law of 1495, 2 The London workmen 
could not endure this restriction as to wages, and in the 
following year were allowed to take the previous rate when 
working within the city or its liberties ; the king’s works 
were, however, excepted. 

At this point it is necessary to refer to the provisions 
made against vagrancy in the 16th century, these being 
closely connected with compulsory labour. The great 
social revolution caused by the suppression of the monas- 
teries, and by the consequent withdrawal of the support 
which those institutions afforded to the indigent, and 
too often to the idle, had led to the dispersion over the 
face of the country of a multitude of beggars, many of 
whom were able to work but preferred idleness, often add- 
ing theft and robbery to mendicancy. Under these circum- 
stances harsh and cruel statutes were passed in the reigns 
of Henry VIII., Edward VL, and Elizabeth. 

In 1530 (22 Henry VIII.) any person, being whole and 
mighty in body and able to labour, found begging or being 
vagrant, and giving uo satisfactory account how he lawfully 
obtained his living, might be arrested by a constable, and 
a justice might, in his discretion, cause every such idle 
person to be taken to the nearest town and there tied to 
the end of a cart naked, and to be beaten with whips 
throughout the town “ till his body be bloody by reason of 
such whipping.” He was then required to take an oath to 
return to his home " and put himself to labour as a true 
man ought to do.” The whipping was to be repeated as 
often as he made default ; but five years later the punish- 
ment for “ rufflers, sturdy vagabonds, and valiant beggars ” 
persisting in not working after a whipping was increased 
to having the upper part of the gristle of his right ear 
clean cut off. If still persistent he was to be tried, and 
executed as a felon. 

On the accession of Edward VI. a law was passed by 
which a serving man wanting a master, or loitering or 
wandering, and not applying himself to honest labour, 
might on conviction be marked with the letter V, and 
adjudged to be the slave for two years of the person 
buyiug him, giving him only bread and water or small 
drink, and such refuse of meat as the master should 
think fit, and causing him to work by beating, chaining, 
or otherwise. If he ran away he might not only be 
punished by his master in the same way, but the justices, 
on conviction, were to have him marked on the fore- 
head or ball of the cheek with an hot iron with the 
letter S, and adjudge him to be the master’s slave for life. 
If he again ran away the offence became felony, and he 
was to suffer the pains of death “ as other felons ought 
to do.” Any child of a vagabond, above the age of five 
and under fourteen, might be adjudged the servant 
or apprentice of any person willing to take it until the age of 
twentylour if a made and twenty if a female ; if it ran 

1 In 151$ (4 Hen. VIII.) the penaltiea for giving of wage* contrary 
to the statute 18 Rich. II. were repealed so far and only so far as re- 
lates to the masters. 

t lOaem and workers for tin, lead, iron, or silver, ooHiers for sea ooal, 
and glass makers were excepted. 
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away slavery followed for life. The master might put a 
ring of iron about the neck, arm, or leg of his slave to 
revent his running away, with a penalty on any person 
elping him to take it off, and if the slave resisted correc- 
tion he was to be executed as a felon. The slave might 
be sold or devised by will as other goods and chattels. 
This statute was repealed three years after, but it remains 
on the rolls of parliament, and nothing can obliterate the 
fact and the consequent disgrace attaching for all time to 
the parliament that could pass such a law, and to the 
country that could endure it for a day. This reintroduc- 
tion of slavery in England by name, and in its worst form, 
is memorable, and serves to mark the alteration of opinion 
and feeling that has since taken place, much more than 
any contrast between freedom of labour and wages in the 
sense of the political economist 

Early in the reign of Elizabeth (5 Elizabeth, 1562) 
the statute commonly called “ the Statute of Labourers” 
repealed all former statutes relating to labourers in 
husbandry and artificers or labourers engaged in particular 
trades, and consolidated and amended many former pro- 
visions. Its chief object was to provide a new rate of 
wages, and, in addition, to regulate in many respects the 
terms of employment as between the employer and the 
employed. This Act admits that the wages laid down by 
former statutes are in divers places too small in view of 
the general rise of prices, but approves of the principle 
and aims of previous legislation, the substance of which 
it seeks to digest into a single statute. The statute draws 
a main distinction between artificers and labourers in 
husbandry. The former may not be hired for a less 
term than a year, and any unemployed person brought 
up in a craft or who had practised it for more than three 
years was bound, on pain of imprisonment, to accept 
service if required “ by any person using the art or 
mystery wherein he has been exercised,” unless he had a 
farm in tillage, an estate worth 40 shillings a year, or 
goods to the yearly value of £10. Similar provision 
was made in respect of service in husbandry. Every 
person between the ages of twelve and sixty was in like 
manner bound to serve in husbandry unless possessed of 
property of specified amount, or employed as a fisherman 
or mariner, or in mining, or in any of the arts or sciences 
previously mentioned, or unless bom a gentleman, or unless 
a member of a university or school Minute regulations 
were made with reference to the rights and obligations 
both of master and servant. No person retained in hus- 
bandry or trade was to go out of the county or shire where 
he last served, to serve in any other, without a testimonial 
No person leaving his service could be takeu into another 
without showing such testimonial to the authorities of the 
place in which he was about to serve. If he broke this 
regulation he was to be imprisoned till he could procure a 
testimonial, and unless he did so within twenty-one days 
he was to be whipped. Every person retaining a servant 
without the latter showing such testimonial forfeited £5. 
Besides empowering justices in session to make a rate of 
wages, the statute fixed with great minuteness the hours of 
labour. In the time of harvest, justices or constables or 
other head officers might require artificers and persons 
meet for labour to serve by the day in mowing, reaping, 
shearing, getting, or turning of corn, grain, or hay, accord- 
ing to the skill and quality of the person, and upon refusal 
might put him in the stocks for two days and a night 
Even single women between the ages pf twelve and forty 
might be compelled to serve in such employment as 
the justices might direct, under pain of imprisonment 
Amended provision was made towards the close of the 
reign for justices yearly fixing the rate of wages. 

It will be seen by the preceding summary be* great 
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were the restraints still placed by the legislature ou the 
free action of labour. After this mass of unwholesome 
legislation it is instructive to notice the state of the labour- 
ing classes in England in the 16th century, as recorded by 
Harrison, After dividing English people into four sorts — 
gentlemen, citisens or burgesses, yeomen, and artificers 
and labourers — and describing the first three classes, he 
says : — 

“ The fourth and lest sort of people in England are day labourers, 
poor husbandmen, and some retailers (which have no free land), 
copyholders and all artificers, as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, 
bookmakers, masons, Ac. As for slaves and bondmen, we have 
none; nay, such is the privilege of our country, by the especial graco 
of God and bounty of out princes, that, if any oome hither from 
other realms, so soon as they set foot on land they become so free 
of condition as their masters. . . . This fourth and last sort 
of people have neither voice nor authority in the common 
wealth, but are to be ruled, and not to rule others ; yet they 
are not altogether neglected, for in cities and corporate towns, 
for default of yeomen, they are fain to make up their inquests 
of such manner of people, and in villages they are com- 
monly made churchwardens, sidemen, ale Conners, now and then 
constables, and many times enjoy the name of headboroughB. Unto 
this sort also may our great swarms of idle serving-men be referred, 
of whom there runneth a proverb, Young serving-men, old beggars, 
because service is none heritage. . . . This, furthermore, among 
other things I have to say of our husbandmen and artificers, that they 
were never so excellent in their trades as at this present But, os 
the workmanship of the latter sort was never more fine and curious 
to the eye, so was it never less strong and substantial for continu- 
ance and benefit of the buyers. Neither is there anything that 
hurteth the common sort of our artificers more than haste, and a 
barbarous or slavish desire to turn the penny, and bv ridding tfieir 
work to make speedy utterance of their wares ; which entorceth 
them to bungle up and despatch many things they care not how so 
they be out of their hands, whore by the buyer is often sore 
defrauded, and findeth to his cost that haste maketh waste, accord- 
ing to the proverb. Oh, how many traders and handicrafts are 
now in England whereof the commonwealth hath no need 1 How 
many needful commodities have we which are perfected with great 
cost, Ac., uud yet may with far more ease and lesa cost bo provided 
from other countries if we could use the means 1 1 will not speak of 

iron, glass, and such like, which spoil much wood, and yet are 
brought from other countries better cheap than we can make them 
here at home. I could exemplify also in many others M 

Notwithstanding compulsory legislation, and the forcing 
of labour for the sovereign already noticed, it is evident that 
the condition of the labourer, even when employed on royal 
property, was undergoing amelioration. In a remarkable 
but apparently unpublished letter of Humphrey Mitchell, 
surveyor of the queen’s works at Windsor (and for some 
time member of parliament for that borough), to Lord 
Burghley, written in 1575, he says — 44 At my first entry 
into this charge I could scarce get workmen by commission ; 
since, with mouthly 4 payes,’ impressing through the mayor 
those contumacious in work, rewarding the diligent, and 
thrusting out the evil where I perceive them loitering, I 
have brought them into Buch an obedience and a desire to 
work here that where I have one I can have twenty to 
serve her Majesty ; and when at the first entry into the 
works, they had their breakfast at eight of the clock in the 
morning, and drinking at three iu the afternoon, I have 
taken that idle custom from them, and have only allowed 
them two hours at noon, Mid, as necessity serveth, some- 
times but one, with their contentation ; and for that also 
I would have them they must know their duty, I bring 
them to the lecture at the college [Windsor] twice every 
week, losing no hour’s work thereby, for those days they 
rest at twelve. I suffer not a swearer nor filthy talker in 
the works to my knowledge, by all which means [ think 
her Majesty hath her work done as diligently as any other 
private man hath." 

Light is thrown on the arrangement of hours by a clause 
in dm ^bore-mentioned Statute of Labourer* of the fifth 
year of the Queen’s reign. It enacted that — 

“ All srttteera and labourers being bind for mgim by the day or 
week ehaU, betwixt the midst of thamoatba of Maroh and 8apt«a- 
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bar, hs sad continue at thefr work at erheftot live sf ths clock in the 
morning, end continue st work and not depart until betwixt seven 
and eight o'olook at night (exoept it be iu the thne of breakfast* 
dinnei , or drinking), the whioh time at the most shall not exceed 
above two hours and a half in a day, that is to say, at every drink* 
ing one half hour, for his dinner one hour, and for his sleep 
when he is allowed to sleep, the whioh is from the midst of May 
to the midst of August, half an hour at the most, and at every 
breakfast one half hour ; and all the said artificers and labourers 
betwixt the midst of September and the midst of March shall 
be and continue at their work from the spring of the day in the 
morning until the night of the aarae day, except it be in time 
store appointed for breakfast and dinner, upon pain to lose and for- 
feit one penny for every hour's absence, to be deducted and d4* 
faulked out of hie wages that hall so ofieud." , 

In the first parliament after the accession of James an 
attempt made towards the close of the previous reign to 
enforce the rating of wages and the payment of the rated 
amounts was renewed. The Act recites, in the same terms 
as were used only two years before, that the Act of 1562 
“ hath not, according to the true meaning thereof, been 
duly put in execution," and, in order to remove a doubt as 
to the application of the principle of assessing wages, 
expressly extends it 44 to rate wages of any labourers, 
weavers, spinsters, or workmen whatsoever, either working 
by the day, week, month, year, or taking any work at any 
person or persons’ hand whatsoever, to be done in great 
or otherwise." The giving or receiving more or less t han 
the proclaimed price was expressly deda^pd to be au 
offence. 

In Scotland we find complaints in the 16th century by 
masters of salt-pans of the great rise in wages, and early in 
the 17th century (1617) justices were directed to fix at 
quarter sessions the ordinary rate of hirt and wages of 
workmen, labourers, and servants, and to imprison those 
who refused to serve for the appointed hire. At the same 
time, 44 that servants may be the more willing to obey the 
ordinance," power was given to the justices to compel pay- 
ment of wages. This law was re-enacted in 1661. Some 
years previously (1606) any one hiring a collier or salter 
without a sufficient testimonial from his last thaster was com- 
piled to deliver him upif demanded ; and colliers and salters 
were empwered to apprehend vagabonds and sturdy beggars 
and force them to labour. In 1621, iu consequence of 44 the 
great straits and necessities that the poor labourers of the 
ground " were driven to by the 44 fraud and malice " of 
servants who either refused to be hired without the promise 
of great wages, or else hired themselves from Martinmas to 
Whitsunday, then 44 casting them loose ” on purpose to 
make their gain and advantage by extraordinary works, 
such as casting and winning peats or turfs, building fold 
dykes, aud shearing in the harvest, hired aervente were 
forbidden to leave unless upon proof to a justioe of the 
peace that they were hired to another. If it was found 
that a servant was not so hired, his master was em- 
powered to detain him at the previous rate of wages. 
Power was given to apprehend a servant 44 who broke 
loose," and to deliver him to a constable or justice, and a 
power to all persons to apprehend loose and masteriess men 
aud women found within their owq bounds; and the 
justices and constables were empowered to compel them to 
serve for competent hire and wages. Twenty years later 
servants in manufactories were eompeU^ to work at 
reasonable rates, and not to hire without their previous 
master’s consent Houses of oorrection wt«e erected for 
disobedient servants, and in 1672 masters of correction 
houses were empowered to receive such servants and to 
force them to work, and to correct them according to their 
demerits. These later laws of Scotland were accompanied 
by others directed against vagrancy. 

Passing over legislation which either affected only 
particular trades (although denoting the growth of mam* 
factoring industry), or related rather to the poor laws than 

XIV. — if 
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directly to the subject of this article, and arriving at the 
middle of the 18th century, we find the legislature no longer 
employed in compelling labourers or artisans to enter into 
involuntary service, but regulating the summary jurisdiction 
of justices in the matter of disputes between employers and 
employed, in relation to contracts' and agreements, express 
or implied, presumed to have been entered into voluntarily 
on both sides. 

The statute 20 Geo. II. c. 19 (passed in 1740) provided 
that all complaints, differences, and disputes arising 
between masters and servants in husbandry hired for one 
year or longer (extended by a subsequent statute of the 
same reign to those hired for less than a year), or arising 
between masters and artificers, handicraftsmen, and miners 
(applied in 1829 to labourers of every sort), were to be 
determined by one or more justices, who, upon complaint 
of the servant, might determine any dispute as to wages 
and order payment of any sum found to be due, not 
exceeding £10 in case of a servant in husbandry, and £5 
in case of artificers and other labourers, and, in the event 
of non-payment, might levy the same by distress on the 
goodB of the master. In case of complaint by the master, 
the authority of the justice was still larger. He had power 
to entertain a complaint of “any misdemeanour, mis- 
carriage, or ill behaviour of the servant in his or her 
Bervice or employment,” and to hear, examine, and 
determine the same. If the decision was adverse to the 
servant, the justice might either abate some part of the 
wages due to such servant, or discharge him from the 
service, or he might punish the offender by committing 
him to the house of correction, “ there to be corrected/ 7 
which term was held to mean correction by whipping and 
holding to hard labour for a reasonable time, not exceeding 
a month. 

A statute of 1823 (4 Geo. IV. c. 34), the next general 
statute pn this subject, took a somewhat wider scope, 
dealing with breaches of contract on the part of the servant 
iu not entering into the agreed service at all, as well as in 
quitting ib before the term agreed on had expired, and 
pubjecting these breaches as well as any misdemeanour 
or misconduct while in the service to the jurisdiction of 
the justice, who might adjudge the offender to be 
imprisoned in the house of correction for a term not 
exceeding three months (but without any power to order 
corporal punishment), abating a proportional part of his 
wages in the future, or adjudging him to lose the whole or 
part of his wages already earned ; or, he might dismiss him 
from the service. 

Thus stood the statute law until 1867. In consequence 
of considerable dissatisfaction on the part of workmen with 
the adjudication of justices, a select committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed in the previous year to 
inquire into the state of the law as regards contracts of 
service between master and servant, and as to the 
expediency of amending it That committee reported — 

1. That the law as it then existed was objectionable. 

SL That all cases arising under the law of master and servant 
should be publicly tried m England and Ireland before two or 
more magistrates, or before a stipendiary magistrate, and in Scot- 
land before two or more magistrates, or the sheriff. 

3. That procedure should be by summons in England and Ire- 
land, and warrant to cite in ^Scotland, and, failing appearance of 
defendant in answer to summons or citation, the court should have 
power to grant warrant to anprehond. 

4. That punishment should be by fine, and failing payment by 
distress or imprisonment, 

5. That the court should have power when such a course 
it deemed advisable to order the defendant to fulfil the oon tract, 
and also, if necessary, to oompel him to find security that he will 
do so. 

S. That in ^granted cases of breach of contract, causing injury 
to person or property, the magistrate* or sheriff should have the 
power of awarding punishment oy imprisonment instead of fine. 


our 

7, That the arrest of wages in Scotland in payment of fines should 
be abolished. 

The Master and Servant Act 1867, sometimes called Lord 
Elcho's Act, was framed upon the report of the committee, 
and embodied most of the recommendations. As regards 
simple breaches of contract, the position of servants was 
considerably improved. Imprisonment, which, under the 
former Acts, the magistrate was authorized to impose in 
the first instance as a punishment for a breach of the 
contract, was taken away, except as auxiliary to the juris- 
diction, as the consequence of disobedience to the order 
of the court; and wherever imprisonment might, under 
the former Acts, have been accompanied by hard labour, 
the power to order hard labour was taken away. Lord 
Elcho’s Act did not, however, remove the dissatisfaction 
felt on the part of workmen, and the events of a few 
years rendered it desirable to reconsider the whole law, 
with reference not only to breaches of contract but to other 
special legislation of a criminal kind, and to the general 
law of conspiracy affecting the relation of employer and 
employed. 

Commissioners reported in 1875 recommending, so far 
as relates to the scope of this article, that the proceedings 
should be altogether divested of a penal character and 
assume that of a civil proceeding for specific performance 
or recovery of damages, and that, to effect the main object, 
Lord Elcho’s Act should be amended or a new Act framed 
in clearer language. Within a few months of the 
presentation of the report, Mr Cross, then secretary of 
state, introduced two bills, the one an “Employers and 
Workmen Bill, ” and the other a “ Conspiracy and Protec- 
tion of Property Bill/’ and these bills, after undergoing 
considerable discussion and alteration in their different 
stages, were passed and came into operation on the 1st 
September 1875. This article only deals with the former 
Act. While carrying out the recommendation of the 
commissioners regarding Lord Elcho’s Act, and placing 
all provisions of a penal character in a separate Act 
(“ Conspiracy and Protection of Property ”), the legisla- 
ture thought fit to go further and take away the right of 
enforcing performance of contracts of labour (although that 
is a very important branch of civil procedure in relation to 
various matters of contract), and make it a mere question 
of recovery of damages, unless both parties agree that 
security for performance of the contract shall be given 
instead of damages. Adjudication can be by courts of 
summary jurisdiction. 1 * 3 4 5 

Neither this Act nor its predecessor takes away the 
right of parties to sue in the ordinary civil tribunals of the 
country ; but the Act puts county courts (in Scotland the 
ordinary sheriff court of the county, in Ireland the civil 
bill court) practically on the same footing with courts 
of summary jurisdiction, — the jurisdiction of magistrates 
being simply because the county courts in most places do 
not sit sufficiently often for the practical adjudication of 
these differences. The title of the Act, “to enlarge the 
powers of county courts in respect of disputes between 
employers and workmen, and to give other courts a limited 
civil jurisdiction in respect of such disputes, ” indicates its 
general scope, which is borne out by its provisions. It 


1 In England such courts are a police or stipendiary magistrate, or, 
where there is no such magistrate, two or more justices sitting at some 
plaoe appointed for holding petty sessions, or, in the city of London, 
the lord mayor or an alderman sitting at the Mansion House or 
Guildhall. In Scotland the court of summary jurisdiction is the 
small debt court of the sheriff of the county. In Ireland the court 
is constituted of one or more of the divisional justices of the police 
district of Dublin metropolis, and elsewhere in Ireland of two or 
more justioes of the peace in petty sessions, sitting at a place appointed 
for holding petty s es sions . These courts are, for the purposes of ths 
Act, civil courts. 
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extends to "tnj dispute between an employer and a 
workman arising out of or incidental to their relation as 
each.” The expression “ workman ” does not include a 
domestic or menial servant, bat means any person who, 
being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged in 
manual labour, whether under the age of twenty-one years 
or above that age, has entered into or works under a 
contract with an employer, whether the contract be made 
before or after the passing of the Act, be express or 
implied, oral or in writing, and be a contract of service or 
a contract personally to execute any work or labour. Pay- 
ment of damages and debts under the Act, as in other 
cases of judgment debts, is enforceable by imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding six weeks, only on proof of ability 
and neglect to pay, whether the proceedings be in the 
county court or in the court of summary jurisdiction. 

Two circumstances show the rapid strides made in a few 
years in the position of labour in relation to legislation. 
Lord Elcho’s Act in 1867 received the title of “ The Master 
and Servant Act.” In eight years that title is silently 
dropped, and “ Employers and Workmen ” substituted. In 
1867 the prime minister spoke in high terms of eulogy of 
Lord Elcho’s Act as securing valuable rights for workmen. 
In 1875 the same prime minister, speaking a few weeks 
after the passing of the Act of that year, remarked that for 
the first time in the history of the country the employer 
and employed sat under equal laws. 

Although the general tendency of colonial legislation is to follow 
that of the parent country, where it can l>e applied, that is not the 
case in some important British colonies in relation to the enforce- 
ment of labour contracts. 

In New South Wales, servants, including artificers, journeymen, 
and handicraftsmen, and all agricultural labourers, as well as 
domestic servants, are dealt with under a colonial Act of 1867. 
For not fulfilling a contract, whether by deserting or not entering 
upon the service, or for other misconduct or ill behaviour, justices 
upon conviction may impose a fine not exceeding £10. In default 
of distress, imprisonment, not exceeding fourteen days, or forfeiture 
of wages then due may follow. Obtaining advances of money after 
entering into a contract and refusing to go to the place of service, 
or refusing to perform work to the extent of the advance without 
reasonable oause, is punishable by direct imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for any term not exceeding three months. 
Persons knowingly concealing or employing absconding or absent- 
ing servants or persuading them to violate agreements are liable to 
a penalty not exceeding £10, and in default imprisonment for four- 
teen days. On the other hand wages not exceeding £60 and full 
costs may be recovered by distress, and in default imprisonment 
for fourteen days ; masters are also liable to a penalty for with- 
holding property of their servants. Independently of these pro- 
visions, justices may hear and determine in a summary manner 
any complaint, difference, or dispute between a servant and his 
master, and the award may be enforced by cancelling an agreement 
or imposing a fine, and in default of distress by imprisonment not 
exceeding fourteen days. The power of imprisonment under the 
Act does not extend to women. 

In South Australia, by an Act of 1878 (following in the main the 
tenor of Lord Elcho’s Act, rather than the legislation of 1876), when- 
ever the employer or employed neglects or refuses to fulfil any con- 
tract, or the employed neglects or refuses to enter or continue his 
service or absents himself, or whenever any dispute arises between 
the parties, the case may be summarily decided by justices, who 
may order an abatement of wages due, or direct the fulfilment of 
the contract, with a direction to the party complained against to 
find security by recognizance or bond with or without sureties ; or 
the contract may be annulled and the amount of wages or compen- 
sation apportioned ; or, where pecuniary compensation will not. in 
the opinion of the justices, meet the circumstances of the case, they 
may impose a fine not exceeding £ 20. The neglect or refusal to 
find security for performance of contract may be enforced by im- 
prisonment not exceeding three months. 

The Victorian statutes relating to master and servant were con- 
solidated in 1864. Under that Act all agricultural and other 
labourers mid workmen and artisans, as well as domestic servants, 
were ro H * on summary conviction to imprisonment not ex- 

ceeding three months, or abatement of wages, for breaches of con- 
tract or for disobedience or other misconduct or misdemeanour. 
The Has imprisonment was provided for obtaining advances of 
mp* and wKEigt© serve, and also for wilful or negligent acts 
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involving a destruction of work or materials committed to the 
workman’s ehaige, in default of payment of damages (limited to 
£10). Wages and amends for ill-treatment were made recoverable 
by order. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to follow the 
different provisions in various colonies affecting the relation of 
employer and employed. To render a summary of practical value, 
local peculiarities and exegencies must be borne in mind. Where 
native or foreign races form a material part of the industrial popu- 
lation, or where changes have occurred in their condition, the facts 
must t* taken into account; for example, the legislation or Jamaica, 
although now constituted an ordinary British colony, must be 
considered in relation to the former existence of slavery and to the 
intermediate status of apprenticeship before its abolition. So in 
British Guiana, the large number of emigrants from the East Indies, 
many of them working on the estates under indentures, must not 
be lost sight of. 

With regard to India, that vast area cannot be dealt with as if 
the industrial population consisted of Europeans, manufacturing in 
its cities. Although natives are increasingly sharing in the labour 
and ownership involved in the production of manufactures, the cul- 
tivation of the soil forran who basis of the support of two-thirds of 
the populatiou. The true view of India is that as a whole it is 
divided into a vast number of independent self-acting organized 
groups, cultivating, trading, and manufacturing, governed by law 
made up to a great extent of local usages and customs, and where 
caste is often merely a name for trade or occupation, — the village 
communities comprising families who are hereuitary weavers, pot- 
ters, blacksmiths, harness makers, and so forth. 

The condition of the law in European states at the present time 
with regard to the enforcement of labour contracts is this. In 
Franco contracts of work and sorvioe stand on the same footing as 
othor contracts. Tho breach of such contracts is regarded as a 
private matter, as the subject of a claim for damages, but not of 
tho application of the criminal law. Tho recovery of damages is 
regulated by the Code Napoldon. The juge de paix decides the 
amount when the sum claimed is under 200 francs, when above 
that amount the tribunal of first instance. So in Belgium there is 
no criminal i>onalty attaching to tho broach of a contract of labour ; 
such a contract entitles the aggrieved party, as a gene nil rule, only 
to pecuniary damages ; ami the same is the ease in the Nether- 
lands, Austria Hungary, Italy, Portugal, Swoden, Norway, ant) 
llussia. In Switzerland there is no criminal liability, provided the 
dereliction of duty involves no consequences injurious to the public 
welfare or to the life or health of other persons. The performance 
of contracts, however, in the larger works In Switzerland is secured 
by the system of 4 4 d^compte , ,v or portion of wagon retained as 
security by the employer. In Prussia, although in 1869 all the 
ixmal regulations previously existing against breaches of contract 
and wrongful cessation of work on the part of workmou in mills, 
mines, and metallurgical establishments and in underground quar- 
ries and pits were regaled, police laws are, it seems, still capable 
of being enforced by way of fine, and, in default, by a short imprison- 
ment in some provinces, against agricultural labourers, and against 
boatmen or workmen engaged in special field or forest work. 

Of the United States, the English representative wrote thus to 
the Foreign Office in 1869 : — 4 * There are few countries in which the 
working man is held in such regard as in tho United States of 
America. The labouring classes may be said to embrace the entire 
American nation. Kveiy man works for a living, follows a profes- 
sion, or is engaged either in mercantile or industrial pursuits.” As 
might be exacted, it insy be said that, as to both parties to a con- 
tract for labour and service, they staud upon the mere footing of 
contract, and such contract is not distinguished from any other con- 
tract. The matter does not belong to the province of federal legis- 
lation, but to the regulation of each particular State. There has 
been no legislation, however, making the breach of a contract for 
labour or services the subject of cnminal liability. Contracts of 
apprenticeship are, nevertheless, enforced by statutory provisions. 

We have hitherto dealt with the mode of enforcing con- 
tracts of labour. It remains to speak of the extent to 
which the contracts themselves are controlled. 

With reference to the period of service, there is no law 
directly limiting it A right even to perpetual service 
founded on a contract may not perhaps be illegal and void ; 
for, if a man can contract to serve for one year, there seems 
to be no reason to prevent his contracting to serve for one 
hundred years if he should so long live, — though the courts 
would be inclined to consider it an improvident engage- 
ment, and would not be very strict in enforcing it 
(Christian). No such perpetual contracts, however, exist in 
actual practice, and where no time is expressly stipulated 
or implied the contract is generally construed to eudntf 
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until determined by a reasonable notice on either side, 
to be construed by the general usage in relation to the 
particular employment. If a time is expressed or implied, 
the silent continuing iu the service after its expiration 
draws with it in general a renewal of the same terms as 
were originally stipulated for. In agriculture the general 
engagement, express or implied, is for a year. In manufac- 
ture it is seldom so long, and in journeyman handicrafts it 
is sometimes by the hour, but the usage to calculate earn- 
ings and the time of payment by the hour or day is often 
of course quite distinct from the duration of the contract 
Payment by measure or quantity (piece work) is very 
general, and so far as the calculation of earnings is con- 
cerned supersedes reference to time. Nevertheless the 
obligation to serve may be conditional on the employer 
finding a reasonable quantity of work, or may expressly or 
implicitly endure until a reasonable notice is given on either 
side. In the pottery manufacture in North Staffordshire 
most of the workmen iu the different branches of the trade 
are paid by the quantity according to a price list, the 
engagement being by usage, from Martinmas to Martinmas ; 
and in this and in most other manufactures where the 
artisan works on the material and in the manufactory or 
the workshop of the employer he is subject to the usual 
hours of work, although only paid by the quantity. 

Most workmen of all classes and descriptions of labour 
are paid weekly, in whatever way their earnings accrue or 
are calculated. The contracts of infants (see Infant) for 
their personal services as necessary for their maintenance 
are enforceable, for unless they could make such contracts 
they might starve. As long as these contracts were 
enforceable by imprisonment the courts looked closely into 
them, refusing to enforce them unless they were mutual, 
that is, capable of being enforced against the employer as 
well as against the servant. If there were an agreement 
to serve under circumstances which involved no obligation 
to employ, the courts would not enforce the contract, and 
yo'tfi g servants were not unfrequently discharged from 
custody on the ground that no obligation to serve existed 
by reason of the onesidednoss. Contracts of Apprentice- 
shii (q.v.) are beyond the limits of this article. 

The will of the parties is not interfered with as regards 
the description of labour or the adequacy of the remunera- 
tion agreed upon. In the absence of aqy verbal or written 
stipulation, the performance of labour upon an express or 
implied request in general involves an implied agreement 
to pay the value of it in the current coin of the realm ; 
and wherever a mutuality of agreement can be implied, 
that is to say, where it is not onesided, it can be enforced. 
As <he employer and employed are free, they would 
primarily have a right to stipulate that the remuneration 
for service should be for something else than money, as 
for articles of value, or for an exchange of labour ; but the 
primary right of employer and employed to make their 
own arrangements as to the mode of remuneration is 
hifceviered with in England by legislation, especially by the 
so-called Truck Act, 1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 37, applying to 
all persons employed in the manufacture of iron from rais- 
ing the stone to the completion of the making of the pro- 
ducts of iron and steel, and the manufacture of all other 
hardware and cutlery, and the getting of coal, stone and slate, 
salt and clay, and the manufacture of pottery, and the 
weaving, preparation, and dyeing of woollen, worsted, 
cotton cloth, and silk. The object of the statute is to 
compel payment of wages in money. For this purpose it 
prohibits agreements for paying wages otherwise, and pro- 1 
hibits paying them in goods or money’s worth. To insure 
obedience, it enables the artificer to repudiate a contract 
and payment contrary to its provisions, and, however fairly 1 
h» iu iy have been dealt with, to enforce payment in such 


ease over again. It is obvious that such a provision fa 
open to two most important objections : — (1) it interferes 
with that freedom of contract and conduct which is - 
universally recognized as of the greatest benefit ; (2) it 
enables an artificer who may have requested and received 
payment otherwise than in money, and who may have 
benefited thereby and been most justly and kindly treated, 
to commit a great dishonesty by enforcing payment again. 
But, grave as these objections are, the legislature has deemed 
it necessary to face them, in order to guard against the 
mischiefs of a system under which the workman may 
receive directly from his employer, or indirectly, as 
through “ tommyshops” in which the employer has an 
interest, articles not a real equivalent of the wages ; so 
that but for the statute an employer might engage a man 
to work for him with a promise of payment in goodB, and 
cheat him by giving him goods of interior quality or over- 
charged, or engaging him with a promise of money and 
then cheating him by a pressure to take goods, or by 
supplying the man with goods beyond his wages, get him 
into his debt, and then exercise an injurious control over 
him. It is in vain to say that the master would cheat in 
cases where money wages were agreed for, by withholding 
money agreed to be paid, and that the law would redress 
the one wrong as readily as the other. The answer is that 
such a cheat is too barefaced, and would certainly be 
successfully resisted ; while more or less of inferiority in 
the quality or value of goodB might be endured, or, if 
contested, would give rise to more doubtful inquiries. 
Whether these mischiefs are worth the remedy, or whether 
the remedy is the best, is not the question to be discussed 
or determined in this article. 

As servants in husbandry are often remunerated in part 
in other ways than by money, as by land or its produce, 
or by house rqom, and in a variety of ways, the Truck 
Act especially exempts them. Domestic servants are also 
specially exempted. Moreover, by express provision, the 
Act does not prevent any employer of any artificer or 
agent of such employer from supplying or contracting to 
Bupply medicine or medical attendance, or any fuel, or any 
materials, tools, or implements employed by the artificer in 
his trade or occupation if employed in mining, or any hay, 
corn, or other provender for horses or other beasts of 
burden employed by such artificer in his trade or occupa- 
tion, nor from letting any tenement at a rental to any 
artificer, workman, or labourer within the Act, nor from 
supplying or contracting to supply to any artificer any 
victuals dressed or prepared under the roof of the employer 
and there to be consumed by such artificer, nor from making 
deductions or stoppages, or advancing money for any of 
these purposes, provided that only the real value is charged, 
and that the agreement for any such stoppage or deduction 
is in writing. Employers are not prevented from advancing 
money to an artificer for his contributions to a frieudly 
society or to a savings bank, or for his relief in sickness, 
or for the education of his children, or from making deduc- 
tions for Buch education, if the agreement for such deduction 
is in writing. The interpretation of the Truck Act has 
exercised the most subtle intellects. It has been deter- 
mined by the majority of judges that the obligation to 
render services personally is necessary to make the Act 
applicable. The circumstances under which stoppages and 
deductions may be made, and other exceptions from the 
operation of the prohibitory clauses of the Act, have also 
been the subject of divergent opinions. A custom having 
prevailed among the employers of artificers in the hosiery 
manufactures of letting out frames and machinery to the 
artificers employed by them, in 1874 contracts to stop 
wages for frames were declared illegal, and the stoppage of 
wages made unlawful By a provision of (he Employees 
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end Workmen Act 1875, forfeitures on the ground of 
absence or leaving work cannot, in the case of a child, 
young person, or womau subject to the provisions of the 
Factory Acts, be deducted from or set off against a claim 
for wages or other sum due for work done before such 
absence or leaving work, except to the amount of the 
damage (if any) which the employer sustained by reason 
of such absence or leaving work. 

Great evils having arisen in Scotland through the 
arrestment of wages for debts of labourers, manufacturers, 
artificers, and other work people, the power to arrest 
wages earned there not exceeding twenty shillings a-week 
was in 1870 taken away, and limited in amount where the 
wages are above that sum. A provision of a statute of the 
reign of George II., “ to prevent oppression of the labourers 
and workmen employed in any respect in or about making 
or manufacturing of gloves, breeches, boots, shoes, slippers, 
wares or goods of that sort,” requires the true weight, 
quantity, or tale to be declared of goods and materials 
delivered out to be wrought up in those manufactures. 

The system of the “livret” (still the law in some 
European states, although fallen into disuse as no longer 
in harmony with the direction of modern views), by which 
it is a condition precedent to a workman entering into a 
contract, or being engaged by a fresh employer, to produce 
a document certifying that he has fulfilled his previous 
engagements, is unknown now in England. The former 
system of rules stood much on the same footing, and there 
is something closely resembling it introduced into the rules 
regulating the employment of drivers of public vehicles in 
the metropolis. It is only in relation to domestic service 
that a new employer concerns himself with the antecedents 
of a servant or with anything beyond the capacity to 
work ; and the former employer in whose interests 
44 livrets ” were imposed does not in general deem it worth 
while, with the present abundance of labour in every field 
of work, to impose any restraint on the departure of a 
dissatisfied workman. The practical ground of complaint 
is not so much a workman exchanging employers, as a 
neglect of work while remaining in service. 

The legal remedies at present in existence for breaches 
of contract have been necessarily stated in the outline of 
the last statute on the subject of employer and employed. 
The weak point is the absence in England of any mode 
by which the performance of contracts of labour can be 
enforced, as contracts of other kinds can be where damages 
do not afford a remedy. Lord Elcho’s Act of 1867 
purposely gave a remedy in the nature of specific per- 
formance, and where carefully applied was found to work 
very weLL The commission of 1875 expressly recom- 
mended the retention of this power as quite distinct from 
criminal punishment. Provision for compelling the per- 
formance of a contract exists in many countries where any 
application of criminal law is repudiated. Nevertheless, 
not so much from any objection on the part of the framers 
to compulsory performance as from fear of its abuse by the 
heavy hand (the bane of administrative legislature as of 
inventive genius), the power is gone The result is un- 
doubted hardship to employers, particularly to tboee (and 
there are many of them) who are themselves workers and 
entirely dependent on the dne performance of contracts by 
their fellow-workers. That home legislation is defective in 
this respect may be inferred from the fact that subsequent 
colonial legislation has given the means of getting labour 
contracts performed without trenching on the domain of 
criminal law. As, however, there is little probability of an 
amendment of home law in the direction indicated, it is to 
be hoped that compensation for diminished legal remedy 
wffl be found in an increased sense of moral reaponm- 
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A rbitnfcion is frequently employed to settle differences 
between masters and workmen. 

The institution of “conaeils de prud ’homines ” is known 
by name as iu force in most of the manufacturing districts 
of France and Belgium and other Continental countries. 
The council is a recognised tribunal consisting of equal 
numbers of employers and employed. All disputes between 
master and workmen, whether as to quality of work or rate 
of wages, are first submitted to a committee, whioh sits 
privately, to endeavour to settle the question amicably and 
at a nominal expense ; failing this, the case is referred to 
the council, which sits iu public once a month, or oftener 
if required. Though the right of appeal to the regular 
courts exists, it is seldom resorted to. 

In Austria a law of 1869 instituted arbitration courts of 
this description in every important manufacturing town and 
district, to settle all disputes respecting wages, continuance 
of work, fulfilment of contracts, and claims on benefit dubs 
and relief funds and matters of that kind. Each court of 
arbitration must be composed of at least twelve and at 
most twenty-four members, — one half of them employers 
elected by employers, and the other half workmen elected 
by workmen, each class voting separately. Workmen sitting 
on cases judged by these courts are paid by the commune 
for every day’s sitting. In the case of the minor trades, 
which cannot maintain regular arbitration courts, the trade 
laws assign the adjudication of all disputes between masters 
and men iu the first instance to the representatives of the 
trade in which such disputes arise, and, in places where the 
necessary quorum for that purpose cannot be made up 
by the local representatives of any particular trade, the 
deficiency is supplied by a certain number of workmen 
temporarily appointed by the municipal authorities from 
amongst the most respectable and intelligent members of 
their class to act as arbitrators in such cases. Disputes 
which caunot be settled in this way must be decided by 
the common law courts ; and it is only a court of law 
which can take cognizance of a claim raised thirty days 
after the expiration of a contract to which it refers. 

In England no such compulsory legislation exists. The 
old guilds acted as arbitration courts, and, although their 
decision was practically binding, the guilds were only 
adapted to deal with small craftsmen acting singly. In 
modern times the law has been very reluctant to give 
effect even to voluntary agreements for referring disputes to 
arbitration, on a notion that to take away the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary tribunals and to set up another was contrary 
to settled principles. There are now several statutes, how- 
ever, for giving legal effect to the awards of arbitrators 
in trade disputes voluntarily referred to arbitration and 
sitting in the way pointed out. The most successful 
arbitrations between employers and employed appear to be 
under voluntary submissions, in accordance with rules pre- 
viously agreed to by employers and employed, in particular 
manufactures, the decisions being acted upon independently 
of any legislative aid. 

Applied to the one pre-eminently important — probably 
the only great — question, the rate of wages, reference to 
arbitration is full of difficulties. The difference relates to 
the future, not to the past It is an erroneous notion that 
strikes and lock-outs involve any breach of contract In 
former days it may have been that employer and employed 
refused to carry out a contract on the ground that the 
other side had first failed in the performance of some 
condition precedent to the right to call on the other to 
perform work or to pay for it, as the case might be ; but in 
the present day the disturbance of the previous relationship 
of employer and employed generally occurs without any 
such allegation on one side or the other. Thus, in a strike 
terminated while this article is in the press, the contracts 
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between employers end employed in the pottery trade of 
North Staffordshire were previously at an end by lapse of 
time. The question in such cases is on what terms the 
parties will agree for the future relationship of employer 
and employed* there being no such relationship when the 
strike began, and of oourse none while it is pending. 
This goes to the root of the whole matter, although it may 
seem a technical mode of looking at it. But if no such 
obstacle existed, there are difficulties of another kind. In 
such cases a board of conciliation is inevitably equally 
divided, and reference to an umpire becomes necessary. To 
give confidence, he must not be an employer or employed in 
the trade. In general, therefore, ho must know nothing 
previously of the subject he has undertaken to settle. He 
must deal with it on such imperfect knowledge as he can 
acquire in the arbitration, acid apply such general principles 
as may occur to him. Nevertheless much good has been 
done by a good-tempered calm inquiry in which both sides 
learn perhaps for the first time the grounds on which the 
demand is made or resisted. 

A recent important Act of Parliament, the Employed 
Liability Act 1880, must be noticed. To render its pro- 
visions intelligible, it is necessary to state the general 
law on the subject of civil liability for negligence. A 
person who causes injury to the person or property of 
another is liable in damages to that person, and if the 
injury has resulted in death the right of action is ex- 
tended to the representatives, on behalf of the widow or 
children, independently of any criminal liability incurred by 
the negligence. If the person who committed the negligent 
act is in the service of another, and the negligent act was 
committed in the course of the discharge of his duty, the 
civil liability extends to the master. This liability of the 
master is important to the injured person, because the 
servant is in most cases a much poorer person than the 
master. If they were equally able to pay damages, nothing 
would be gained by resorting to the master. But the lia- 
bility of the latter was not, before 1880, extended to make 
the master responsible in damages if the person injured 
and the negligent servant were both in his service and 
both were performing the same kind of duty, a “ common 
employment ” as it has been termed, and if the master, so 
far from being guilty of any actual negligence himself, had 
employed a generally competent person, and had provided 
him with the means of properly performing hiB duty. No 
vindication of the then law seems necessary, for, whether 
the liability of an employer to strangers iBjust or not, 
thero is an obvious distinction between such a liability and 
responsibility where all parties are “ rowing in the same 
boat,” to adopt an expression used in one case, whether the 
ixyured person be a servant or guest of the master. Both 
are volunteers, and both know that the master will not 
personally intervene. There does not appear to be any 
injustice in such a case in confining the liability to that of 
the servant personally guilty of the negligence, although 
a poor man. However, some apparently hard cases, 
especially arising out of accidents on railways, where, while 
a passenger could sue the company for negligence, an 
engine-driver or a guard's remedy was limited to the person 
actually guilty of the negligence, led to the attention of 
parliament being called to the subject In 1877 a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, pointing out that the 
development of modern industry has created large numbers 
of employing bodies, such as corporations and public com- 
panies, to whom it is not possible to bring home personal 
default, and that there are other cases in which masters 
leave the whole conduct of their business to agents and 
managers, themselves taking no personal part whatever 
either in the supply of materials or in the choice 'of sub- 
ordinate servant^ v u * * 
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“ Your committee are of opinion that in cases such as these, 
that is, where the actual employers cannot personally discham 
the dnties of masters, or where they deliberately abdicate their 
fraction? and delegate them to agents, the acts or defaults of 
the agents who thus discharge the duties and fulfil the functions of 
masters should be considered as the personal acts or defaults of the 
principals and employers, and should impose the same liability on 
such principals and employers as they would have been subject to 
had they been acting personally in the conduct of their business, 
notwithstanding that such agents are technically in the employ- 
ment of tlie principals. The fact of such a delegation of authority 
would have to be established in each case, but this would not be a 
matter of difficulty. Your committee are frrther of opinion that 
tho doctrine of common employment has been carried too far when 
workmen employed by a contractor and workmen employed by a 
2>erson or company who has employed such contractor are con- 
sidered as being in the Bame common employment. ” 

Three years afterwards the Act in question was passed. 
By sect. 1, where personal injury is caused to a workman — 

“(1) By reason of any defect in the condition of the ways, 
works, machinery, or plant connected with or used in the business 
of the employer ; or (2) by reason of the negligence of any person 
in the sorvice of tho employer, who has any superintendence en- 
trusted to him, whilst in tho exercise of such superintendence ; or 
(3) by reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the 
employer to whose orders or directions the workmen at the time of 
the injury was bound to conform and did conform, where such in- 
jury resulted from his having so conformed; or (4) by reason of the 
act; or omission of any jKirson in the service of the employer done or 
made in obedience to the rules or bye-laws of the employer, or in 
obedience to particular instructions given by any person delegated 
with the authority of the employer in that behalf ; or (5) by reason 
of the negligence of any person in the service of the employer who 
has the charge or control of any signal, points, locomotive engine, 
or train upon a railway, — the workman, or in case the injury results 
in death the legal personal representatives of the workman, and 
any persons entitled in case of death, shall have the same right 
of compensation and remedies against the employer as if the work- 
man had not been a workman of nor in the service of the employer, 
nor engaged in his work.” 

Sectiou 2 provides that a workman shall not be entitled 
under the Act to any right of compensation or remedy 
against the employer in any of the following cases : — 

^1) Under subsection 1 of section 1, unless the defect therein 
mentioned arose from, or had not been discovered or remedied 
owing to, the negligence of the employer, or of some person in the 
service of the employer, and entrusted by him with the duty of seeing 
that the ways, works, machinery, or plant were in proper con- 
dition ; (2) under subsection 4 of section 1, unless the injury 
resulted from some impropriety or defects in the rules, bye-laws, of 
instructions therein mentioned ; provided that, when a rule or bye- 
law has been approved or has been accepted as a proper rule or bye- 
law by one of her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, or by the 
Board of Trade, or any other department of the Government, under 
or by virtue of any Act of Parliament, it shall not be deemed for the 
purposes of this Act to be an improper or defective rule or bye-law; 
(3) in any case where the workman knew of the defect or negli- 
gence which caused his injury and failed within a reasonable tune 
to give, or cause to be given, information thereof to the employer of 
some person superior to himself in the service of the employer, un- 
less he was aware that the employer or such superior knew of the 
said defect or negligence.” 

Compensation under this Act (which extends to a rail- 
way servant and any person to whom the Employers and 
Workmen Act 1875, already noticed, applies) is enforced 
by action in the county court (in Scotland the sherifFs 
court, in Ireland the civil bill court) after notice within six 
weeks of the nature and particulars of the claim (unless 
there was reasonable excuse for the want of notice in the 
case of death). The compensation is limited to three years’ 
earnings, and the action must be commenced within six 
months from the occurrence of the accident, or in case of 
death within twelve months from the time of death. 

Neither in the United Kingdom nor abroad does the right 
to damages for breach of contracts override the general law 
as to offences, so that, if any of parties do anything 
amounting to a criminal offenoe, a prosecution mqy follow 
altho^i a breach of contract is involved for which breech 
damages may be reboveiedL Hmre are moreover a variety 
of Acts ef Parliament from the reign of Anne still in fores 
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for securing employers from the frauds of workmen 
employed in various trades in working up materials! not 
only as regards the misappropriation of property entrusted 
to them! hut also in relation to fraudulent contrivances for 
misrepresenting the amount of work done. For such 
offences fine or imprisonment may be inflicted. 

Apart from the legislation already mentioned, there are 
a great number of Acts of parliament directly or indirectly 
affecting labour. The general direction of all such legisla- 
tion is to ameliorate the condition of workmen. 

The legislation regulating the hours of labour of young 
persons, originating in the benevolent exertions of the earl 
of Shaftesbury, and extended by Lord Aberdare as secretary 
of state for the home department and others, is most im- 
portant (see Factory Acts). The indirect effects of those 
provisions in causing better order in the conduct of 
manufacturing industries cannot be overlooked. The 
Agricultural Gangs Act 1867, arising out of the practice in 
the east of England of persons known as gang masters 
hiring children, young persons, and women, with a view to 
contracting with farmers and others for agricultural work 
is a recent illustration of the direct objects of such legisla- 
tion. The fencing of machinery, the careful working of 
coal and metalliferous mines, and the like, have been the 
subject of minute legislative provisions, which, as well as 
the Explosives Act 1875, intimately affect the wellbeing of 
the labouring community and the general safety. 

The wants of servants are considered in the preference 
shown to claims for wages in the case of death and 
bankruptcy, and the general need of all classes of workmen 
is kept in view in the provisions relating to workmen’s 
dwellings, and the obligation of railway companies to afford 
facilities for their conveyance at a low rate. Loss directly 
they are considered in the legislation relating to friendly 
and provident societies ; of equivocal effect was the legisla- 
tion respecting small loans, intended to facilitate the pur- 
chase of tools, but taken advantage of to form loan societies 
of doubtful general benefit to the community. We cannot 
notice here the effect of the laws regulating the land and 
sea forces on contracts relating to labour by persons entering 
the army or navy. (j. & i>.) 

LABRADOR, in the widest acceptation of the word, is 
the peninsular portion of North America bounded on three 
sides by the Gulf of St Lawrence, the North Atlantic, 
Hudson’s Straits, and Hudson’s Bay, and vaguely defined 
towards the south-west by Rupert’s river, the Mistassini 
river, and the Bersiamits river. It extends from about 49° 
to 63° N. lat, and from the 55th to the 79th meridian. 
Its greatest length from the Straits of Belle Isle, which 
separate it from Newfoundland, to Cape Wolstenholme, 
its most northern extremity, is 1100 miles ; its greatest 
breadth is about 700 miles. The area is approximately 
420,000 square miles, equal to the united areas of the 
British Isles, France, and Prussia. As a permanent abode 
of civilized man, Labrador is on the whole one of the most 
uninviting regions on the face of the earth. The Atlantic 
coast is the edge of a vast solitude of rocky hills, split and 
blasted by frosts and beaten by the waves. A vast table- 
land, in one region 2240 feet above the sea-level, occupies 
much of the interior. This plateau, says Professor Hind, 
“is pre-eminently sterile, and, where the country is not 
burned, caribou moss covers the rocks, with stunted sprnce, 
birch, and aspen in the hollows and deep ravines. The 
whole of the table-land is strewed with an infinite number 
of boulders, sometimes three and four deep ; these singular 
erratics are perched on the summit of every mountain and 
hill, often on the edges of cliffs, and they vary in size from 
1 foot to 30 feet in diameter Language fails to paint 
the awful desolat ion of the t a ble-lan d of the Labrador 
peninsula." 
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The interior of Labrador has been bat very partially 
explored, and even the course of the main rivers ia largely 
matter of conjecture. The laigett is probably the 
Ashwanipi or Hamilton river, which rises in the rear of 
the Seven Islands, drains a portion of the vast table-land, 
and falls into Hamilton Inlet, on the Atlantio coast. At 
its mouth it is nearly a mile and a half in width. One 
hundred miles from its mouth are the great falls and rapids 
which extend over 20 miles, and involve fifteen portages. 
The valley of this river is well wooded, some of the trees, 
which are chiefly spruce, white birch, and poplar, being of 
considerable size, and tracts of loamy soil being founa at 
intervals along its banks. The Kenamou and the Naaquapee 
or North-West river also fall into Hamilton Inlet The 
Eagle river, the West and East rivers, all famous for 
salmon and trout, discharge their waters into Sandwich 
Bay. Of the rivers falling into Ungava Bay the largest is 
Koksoak or South river, which is 3 miles wide at its 
mouth, and has its source in Lake Kaniapusoaw, 70 miles 
long and 20 broad, which oocupies the very centre of the 
peninsula, being equidistant from the St Lawrence, Ungava, 
and Hamilton Inlet, and 350 miles from each. George’s 
river and Whale river also fall into Ungava Bay. The 
aspect of the country drained by these rivers is forbidding 
in the extreme, bleak and barren rocks, with a few 
stunted trees at the mouths of the rivers or around the 
lakes, being the most marked features. In a few sheltered 
spots, however, on the margins of the rivers, timber of 
fair size is to be found. The rivers discharging into Hud- 
son’s Bay are Rupert’s river, East Main, and Great and 
Little Whale rivers. The Moisie river, 250 miles in 
length, the Mingan, and the Ounaneme fall into the 
Gulf of St Lawrence. The St Augustine falls into a fine 
bay of the same name, and has its source in the lakes and 
marshes of the table-land. The country through which 
these rivers flow is rugged and mountainous, swamps and 
innumerable lakes occupying the lower grounds. 

By far the most important portion of Labrador is the 
Atlantic seaboard. The coast itself is rugged, but is deeply 
indented with bays and inlets, and has many fine harbours. 
The scenery is grand and impressive. Dark and yellow 
headlands towering over the waters are ever in sight, some 
grim and naked, others clad in the pale green of mosses and 
dwarf shrubbery. With miles on miles of rocky precipices 
alternate lengthened sea slopes, tame and monotonous, or 
fantastic and picturesque in form, with stony vales winding 
alway among the blue hills of the interior. Battle Harbour 
at the northern extremity of the straits of Belle Isle, is a 
busy fishing settlement with a narrow sheltered roadstead 
about half a mile in length between Battle Islands and 
Great Caribou Island. The water is of great depth in this 
neighbourhood, and is noted for its wonderful ground swell, 
which at times rolls in without wind from the eastward 
into St Lewis Sound, “bursting,” as Admiral Bayfield 
describes it, “ with fury over islets 30 feet high, or send- 
ing sheets of foam and spray sparkling in the sunbeams 
50 feet up the sides of precipices.” By far the greatest of 
the numerous inlets which indent the coast Is Eskimo 
Bay or Ivuktoke or Hamilton Inlet, 250 miles north of 
the straits of Belle Isle. This inlet is 30 miles wide at 
the entrance, but at Port Rigolette, 50 miles from the 
sea, it narrows to a mile. On both sides of these narrows 
hills tower to the height of 1000 feet, wooded with spruce 
from base to summit At the termination of this gorge 
the inlet again expands and forms Lake Melville, 80 miles 
in length and 20 in breadth. After narrowing agate It 
forms another lake (Goose Bay) 7 miles wide and 20 long, 
and at its extrem ity the head of the great inlet is reached 
150 miles from the sea. The scenery along the shores of 
Hamilton Inlet is wild and rugged, and above Bifolatte . 
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beanie* Tory grand. Along the south shore of Melville 
la fc ^ are the volcanic peaks of the Mealy Mountains, 
1000 feet in height This range commences 100 miles 
to the south of Hamilton Inlet, running nearly parallel 
to the coast ; and after skirting Lake Melville it strikes 
westerly and is lost in the hilly regions of the interior. 

• Northern Labrador, from Oaj>e Webeck to Cape Chudleigh, is the 
proper home of the Eskimo of this region, who are now about 1400 
m number. 1 By the labours of the Moravian Brethren, commenced 
in 1770, nearly the whole of them have been brought under 
Christian training. The Brethren have four stations —-llopedale, 
(65* 25' N. lat.), Nain (56* 25'), Okkak (57° S3'), and Hebron, • 
(M # 50'). Each station has a church, store, dwelling-house for the 
missionaries, and workshops for the uative tradesmen. The mis- 
sionaries number about twenty. 

The white inhabitants of tne St Lawrenoe coast of Labrador are 
chiefly of Acadian or Canadian origin, with a few settled fishermen 
from France. On the Atlantic coast of Labrador many of the 
white inhabitants are British sailors and their descendants. Salmon 
anil ood fishing are their main occupations ; and the products of 
their industries are exchanged with traders on the spot for such 
commodities as they require. The winter is passed in trapping fur- 
bearing animals. There are nine places of worship — four or the 
Church of England, three of the Church of Rome, and two 
Wesleyan. During the fishing season a steamer carrying mails 
and passengers plies fortnightly on the coast, connecting with the 
Newfoundland coastal steamer at Battle Harbour. 

The Indians inhabiting the interior of Labrador are now greatly 
reduced in numbers. The returns of the Hudson’s Bay Company show 
that about four thousand of these Indians frequent the company’s 
posts throughout the whole of Labrador ; and this account probably 
includes nearly their whole strength. Ninetoeii- twentieths of them 
are nominally Roman Catholic^. The early Jesuit missions in 
Canada extended to Labrador; and of late years Roman Catholic 
missions have been resumed and are now systematically carried on. 
Game of all kinds is every year becoming scarcer, and in many 
parts has almost disappeared. Fires have destroyed the forests, 
Derry-bearing shrubs, mosses, and lichens, and converted whole dis- 
tricts into hopeless deserts. The savage tribes wander over a vast 
extent of oountry, and have established routes along oortain rivers 
and lakes, by a hich periodically they make their way to the sca- 
ooast, to exchange the products of the chase for firearms, clothing, 
and other necessaries. 

It is only in the interior valleys of the rivers, at some distance 
from the coast, that any extent of forest appears ; but there suffi- 
cient timber for fuel and building purposes can almost always Ik* 
found. The trees are chiefly larch, birch, asj>en, silver fir, black, 
white, and red spruce, willow, cherry, and mountain ash. Among 
the wild animals may be enumerated reindeer, black and white 
bears, wolves, foxes, martens, lynxes, otters, minks, beavers, musk- 
rats, hares, rabbits, moles. The birds are represented by the hawk, 
falcon, eagle, owl, raven, ptarmigan, Bpruce partridge, curlew, grey 
plover, sandpipers and other waders, geese, ducks, gulls, divers, 
swallows, martins, snipe, pigeons. Berry-bearing plants abound in 

S regions — whortleberries, raspberries, cranberries, partridge 
a, bake appleborries, wild ourrants, and wild gooseberries, 
lu summer, where there are sheltered spots, mosses of every hue, 
wild flowers of the most delicate colours, ferns, and tall grasses 
diversify the Beene. 

Though Labrador is detached from Arctic lands, and though 
much of it lies between the same parallels of latitude as Great 
Britain, the climate is rigorous in the extreme, owing mainly to 
the ice-laden Arctic current which washes its shores. Snow lies 
from September or October till June, in winter the whole coast is 
blockaded by ice fields drifting from Baffin's Bay and other outlets 
of the Arctic Ocean ; while in summer icebergs, stranded or 
floating, impart a stern grandeur to the frowning shores. At 
Nain the mean annual temperature is 22*52° Fahr., at Okkak, 
17 *86*, and at Hopedale, 27*82°. In summer the thermometer 
sometimes reaohes 75* ; spirits freeze in the intense cold of winter, 
and 80* below sero is not uncommon ; but, owing to the dryness of 
the air and the abtenoe of high winds, such a temperature is not 
felt as uncomfortable. The winter is one continued stretch of cold 
dry frosty weather, and is felt to be bracing by those accustomed to 
it Travelling is performed by sledges drawn by dogs, sometimes 
at the rate of 100 miles a day, over the frozen snow. 

The total permanent population of Labrador is about 12,500, and 
is distributed as follows 

On the ft Lawrence coast from Port Nenf to Blsne Ssblon 4,411 

On tbs Atiantte oust white population 9,414 

„ „ Mdnu 1,700 

I&dfcas of the interior. - 4,000 

Total 19,697 


1 The dialect of the Labrador Bskimo is treated of in Kkinsohmldt, 
Grass d. prin t am d . $"*«**» Berlin, 1851. 


| Tourists in search of the picturesque, invalids, sportsmen, and 
anglers are fiuding their way, of late years, in increasing numbers 
to Labrador duriug its brief but lovely summer ; and in the fishiug 
season from the end of June to the first or second week ot October 
the migratory population from Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, and the United States numbers between 20,000 ana 
25,000. 

But little is known of the geology of Labrador. It has been 
ascertained, however, that the Laurentian formation constitutes the 
great framework of the peninsulu, and that Lower Silurian beds, 
principally Potsdam, rest on the Laurentian at various points 
along the coast. On the north side of the Straits of Belle Isle there 
is a large development of Lower Silurian rocks, corresponding to 
those on the Newfoundland Bide opposite. The Potsdam rocks 
here are grey and reddish sandstones, 230 feet in thickness, 
overlaid by 140 feet of limestone, with some shale. These 
limestones and sandstones extend about 80 miles along the coast, 
and about 10 miles back from the shore. All over the country 
gneiss rauges of mountains and hills aud gneiss boulders in count- 
less multitudes are everywhere met with. “The rocks of this 
formation, ” says Sir William Logan, “are the most ancient known 
on the American continent, and correspond probably to the oldest 
gneiss of Finland and Scandinavia, and to some similar rocks in the 
north of Scotland.” The system is made up of crystallized rocks, 
aud may be considered as an alternation of crystalline schists, 
quartzites, limestones, and serpentines. Copper ore has been dis- 
covered at various points along the coast ; awo silver, lead, and 
mica, as well as gold. 

The southern portion of the Labrador coast, as far north as 
Sandwich Bay, has been frequented as a fishing ground for more 
than a century. Since about 1850 large numbers of fishermen have 
extended their oj>eratioii8 as far north as Cape Hurrison or Webeck. 
From about 1870 Newfoundland cod-fishers have ventured as far 
north as Cape Mugford ; and the probability is that they will soon 
be attracted still farther, to Cape Chudleigh, at the entrance of 
Hudson’s Straits, by the reports of the amazing quantity of fish. 
From Cape Harrison to Cape Mugford the coast, like that of Nor- 
way, is deeply serrated by a succession of narrow fiords stretching 
from 30 to 50 miles into the interior. As far us Freestone Point, 
120 miles north of Cu}>e Harrison, the heads of many of these fiords 
contain timber fit for the construction of fishing craft and all 
ordinary building purposes. The climate and soil of these sheltered 
spots also permit the cultivation of jiotatoes ana garden vegetables. 
According to Professor Hind, “it is fringed with a vast multitude 
of islands forming a continuous archipelago from Cape Aillik to 
Cape Mugford, averaging 20 miles in depth seawards. Outside 
these islands, and about 15 miles seawards from them, are numerous 
banks and shoals which form the summer feeding ground of large 
cod, and a second range of banks, outside the shoals, which are 
probably their winter feeding grounds.” This island-studded area, 
exclusive of the banks and shoals, from Cape Harrison to Caps 
Mugford, he estimates at 6200 square miles, furnishing a boat 
fishing ground for cod (which as yet has hardly been touched) 
nearly as large as the combined areas of the English and French 
boat Ashing ground on the coasts of Newfoundland. The Arctic 
current which washes the coast of Labrador exerts a most im- 
portant influence on the fish life of those regions, as well as on 
that of the seas around Newfoundland, Canada, and the United 
States, forming, in many places, “a living mass, a vast ocean of 
living slime ; and this slime “accumulates on the banks of 
northern Labrador, and renders the existence possible of all those 
forms of marine life which contribute to the support of the great 
shoals of cod which also find their home there” (Hind). The 
same current which brings the slime and multitudes of minute 
crustaceans also carries on its bosom innumerable cod ova, and 
distributes them far and wide. 

The princijml fisheries are those of cod, herrings, salmon, and 
seals. The following table is compiled from the Newfoundland 
customs returps for the year ending July 81, 1880 : — 


Exported by Newfoundland House* 

Exported by House* not connected 

from Labrador direct. 


with Newfoundland. 


898,466 quintals dried codtUh 01,180.808 

14,000 quintals dried codfish ... 

949,000 

144 do. green do. 

144 

110 seal skins 

110 

1,096 Mel skins 

1,096 

14 tuns seal oil 

1,799 

60 tuns seal oil 

6,400 

66 do. cod oil 

7,960 

76 do. ood oil .. 

10,069 

9 da refuse 

98 

1 da other oils 

106 

16 da blubber 

910 

17 do. blubber 

tat 

400 tierces pickled salmon... 

6,600 

699 tierces pickled salmon 

8,988 

90,000 ft> salmon in tins 

6.000 

16,970'btmk pickled herrings 

60,910 

700 barrels pickled herrings 

9,100 

14 do. do. trout.... 

98 

40 da da trout...... 

980 

469 do. do. mackerel 

1,676 

900 da da mackerel 

too 

68 da dried capelin.... 

99 

190 da dried capelin. 

SO 

1.969,096 

66,000 


The estimated value of exports by traders being 19,950, this gives 
for the total exports $1,842,086, or £279,690 sterling. 

To them direct exportations must be added the nsh of various 
Mnd s ta k e n at Inmdor and sent to Newfoundland for shipment, 
amounting to about a third of the whole; also the quantities 
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liken by American and Canadian lahermcn of which no return* 
can be obtained, bat which are estimated to be about an eighth 
of the quantities taken by Newfoundland fishermen. These 
last can work the fisheries more successfully than those oomiug 
from a distance, and are gradually absorbing the trade. The total 
catch by Newfoundlanders, Canadians, Americans, and Eskimo on 
the Atlantic and St Lawrenoe coasts of Labrador may be valued at 
£1,000,000 sterling per annum, and is increasing steadily. The 
number of vessels employed annually is estimated at from 1100 to 
1200. 


Labrador as well as Newfoundland was discovered by John 
Cabot in 1497 ; the recent discovery of a map made by or under the 
direction of Sebastian Cabot proves that it must surrender the 
honour of being his “ Prima tierra vista " to the present island of 
Cape Breton. Cabot does not appear to have given any name 
to Labrador ; tradition has it that a Basque whaler, called 
“Labrador," penetrated as far as Labrador Bay (now Bradore Bay), 
and that, as this bay was in process of time much frequeuted by 
Basque fisLermen, the name was extended to the whole coast. 
The Basques were the successors of the Norsemen. After them, 
about the year 1620, came the Bretons, who founded the town of 
Brest in Bradore Bay, about 3 miles from Blanc Sablon Harbour, 
which at one time contained upwards of one thousand permanent 
residents. The ruins and terraces of this old town are still visible. 
For a lengthened period extensive fisheries (to which they attached 
the greatest importance) were carried on by the French on the 
Labrador coast, near the Straits of Belle Isle. After the British 
conquest of Canada the whole fisheries along the southern and 
ejistern shores of Labrador were placed under the government of 
Quebec, and they continued so till 1763, when the Atlantic coast 
was annexed to the government of Newfoundland, the boundary 
between the two jurisdictions being fixed at Blanc Sablon. In 
1773, owing to difficulties arising out of grants made to a few 
persons, under French rule, the eastern coast was restored to the 
government of Quebec ; but since 1809 it has been aguin attached 
to Newfoundland. In 1824 the governor of Newfoundland was 
empowered to institute a court of civil jurisdiction on the coast of 
Labrador. At present the civil and criminal court of Labrador is 
presided over by one judge appointed by the governor in council. 
All goods landed are subjected to the duties imposed on like goods 
in any part of the island of Newfoundland. The extent of the 
jurisdiction of the government of Newfoundland in Labrador is 
thus defined (Letters- Patent, 28th March 1876);* “all the coast 
of Labrador from the entrance of Hudson’s Straits to a line to be 
drawn due north and south from Anse Sablon on the said coast 
to the fifty-second degree of north latitude, and all the islands 
adjacent to that part of the said coast of Labrador." The north- 
western portion, or that which drains into Hudson’s Bay and 
Hudson’s Straits, now forms the North-East Territory of the 
Dominion of Canada, and the southern portion, draining into the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, is incorporated with the province of Quebec. 
An undefined area of what is now the North-East Territory was 
formerly known as East Main. 

See Cartwright, Sixteen Fears on the Coast of Labrador, Newark, 1792 ; Hind, 
Explorations of the Labrador Peninsula, 1888 ; Chlmnio, In Joum. Roy . Qeo[t. 
Soc., 1868; Bell, In Report of the Oeol. Survey of Canada, 1879. (M. 11.) 


LA BRUY^RE, Jean de (1645-1696), essayist and 
moralist, was born at Paris in August 1645, and not, as 
has more commonly been asserted, at Dourdan (Seine-et- 
Oise) in 1639. His family was of the middle class, and 
his reference to a certain Geoff roy de la Bruyfcre, a 
cr usad er, is only a satirical illustration of a method of self- 
ennoblement common in France as in some other countries. 
Indeed he himself always signed the name Delabruy&re in 
one word, thus avowing his roture . His progenitors, 
however, were of respectable position, and he could trace 
them back at least as far as his great-grandfather, who had 
been a strong Leaguer. La Bruyfere’s own father held a 
municipal appointment in the capital, and seems as well as 
his son to have been in easy circumstances. The son was 
educated by the Oratorians, and at the university of 
Orleans; he was called to the bar, and in 1673 bought a 
post in the revenue department at Caen, which gave the 
status of noblesse and a certain income. He afterwards in 
1687 sold this office. His predecessor in it was a relation 
of Bossuet, and it is thought that the transaction was the 
aause of La BruyWa introduction to the great orator. 
Bossuet, who from the date of his own preceptorship of 
the dauphin* wss a kind of agent-general for tutorships it. 
Iks torsi family, introduced him in 1683 or 1684 to the 
frqww&M ft*r ***** whose grands* Swi Jobs 


de Bourbon he was charged to educate. The rest of hie 
life was passed in the household of the prinoe or else at 
court, and he seems to hare profited by the inclination 
which all the Cond4 family had for the society of men of 
letters without suffering from the capricious and tyrannical 
temper which was also one of the characteristics of the 
house. Very little is known of the events of thia part or 
indeed of any part of his life. Although he oertainly 
mixed freely in society at a time when more gossip was 
committed to paper than at almost any other, the notieee 
of him are very few, though they are almost always 
favourable. The impression derived from them is of a 
silent observant but somewhat awkward man, resembling 
in manners our own Addison, whose master in literature 
La Bruy&re undoubtedly was. Yet despite the numerous 
enemies which his book raised up for him, most of the 
few personal notices we have are, as has been said, favour- 
able — notably that of St Simon, an acute judge and one 
bitterly prejudiced against roturiers generally. There is 
a curious passage in a letter from Boileau to Racine in 
which he regrets that “ nature has not made La Bruyfere as 
agreeable as he would like to be,” which, as he at the same 
time calk him a “ fort honnGte homme,” and says that he 
would lack nothing were it not for the conduct of nature in 
this respect, can only refer to the want of manner just 
noticed. His Caractbres appeared in 1688, and at once, as 
Malezieu had predicted, brought him “ bien des lecteurs 
et bien deB ennemis.” At the head of these were Thomas 
Corneille, Fontenelle, and Benserade, who were pretty clearly 
aimed at in the book, as well as innumerable other persons, 
men and women of letters as well as of society, on whom 
the cap of La Bruyire’s fancy -portraits was fitted by 
manuscript “keys” which were at once compiled by the 
scribblers of the day. The friendship of Bossuet and still 
more the protection of the Condds defended the author 
quite sufficiently, and he continued to insert fresh portraits 
of his contemporaries in each new edition of his book. 
Those, however, whom he had attacked were powerful in 
the Academy, and numerous defeats awaited La Bruyfere 
l>efore he could make his way into that guarded hold. He 
was defeated thrice in 1691, and on one memorable occasion 
lie had but seven votes, five of which were those of Bossuet, 
Boileau, Racine, Pelisson, and Bussy-Rabutin. it was not 
till 1695 that he was elected, and even then an epigram, 
which, considering his admitted insignificance in conversa- 
tion, was not of the worst, Juzxit lateri • — 

“ Quand la Bruyiro m pr&ente 
Pourquoi faut il crier haro f 
Pour faire un nombre de quarante 
Ne falloit il pas un s4ro f ” 

His unpopularity was, however, chiefly confined to the 
subjects of his sarcastic portraiture, and to the hack writers 
of the time, of whom he was wont to speak with a disdain 
only surpassed by that of Pope, His description of the 
leading newspaper of the day as " imm6diatement au 
dessous da rien ” is the best remembered specimen of these 
unwise attacks which, both in France and England, retarded 
the establishment of an independent profession of letters 
for many years. La BruyAre’s discourse of admission at the 
Academy was, like his admission itself, severely criticized, 
yet it is certainly one of the best of its kind. With the 
Caractbresy the translation of Theophrastus, and a few 
letters, it completes the list of his literary work, with the 
exception of a carious and much-disputed posthumous 
treatise. La Bruy&re died very suddenly, and not long 
after bis admission to the Academy. He is said to have 
become suddenly deaf in a a as s e mbly of his friends, and, 
being carried home to the Hdtel de Cendd, to have expired 
of apoplexy a day or two afterwards. It is net surprising 
th*t| fowd e ring tint resent panic abort poisoning, the 
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bitter ' personal enmities which he had excited, and the 
peculiar circumstances of his death, suspicions of foul play 
should have been entertained, but there seems to be no 
foundation for them. Two years after his death appeared 
certain Dialogues sur le Quietisms, alleged to have been 
found among his papers incomplete, and to have been 
completed by the editor. As these dialogues are far 
inferior in literary merit to La BruyWs other works, their 
genuineness has been denied. But the straightforward 
and circumstantial account of their appearance given by 
their editor, the Abb6 Dupin, a man of acknowledged 
probity, the intimacy of La Bruyfcre with Bossuet, whose 
views in his contest with F4nelon these dialogues are 
designed to further, and the entire absence at so short a 
time after the alleged author’s death of the least protest on 
the part of his friends and representatives, seem to be 
decisive in their favour. 

Although for reasons to be given shortly it is permissible 
to doubt whether the value of the Caract&res has not been 
somewhat exaggerated by traditional French criticism, they 
deserve beyond all question a high place among the great 
works of French literature. The plan of the book is 
thoroughly original, if that term may be accorded to a 
novel and skilful combination of existing elements. That 
the little treatise of Theophrastus may have furnished the 
first idea of it is doubtless true, but only a very small 
part of the Frenchman’s work is due to the Greek. With 
the ethical generalizations and social Dutch painting of 
Theophrastus La Bruy&ro combined the peculiarities of 
the Montaigne essay, of the Pense.es and Maximes of which 
Pascal and La Rochefoucauld are the masters respectively, 
and lastly of that peculiar 17th century product, the portrait 
or elaborate literary picture of the personal and mental 
characteristics of an individual The result was quite 
unlike anything that had been before seen, and it has not 
been exactly reproduced since, though the essay of Addison 
and Steele resembles it very closely, especially in the 
introduction of fancy portraits. In the titles of his work 
and in its extreme desultoriness La Bruy ere reminds the 
reader of Montaigne, but he aimed too much at sententi- 
ousness to attempt even the apparent continuity of the great 
essayist. The short paragraphs of which his chapters 
consist are made up of maxims proper, of criticisms literary 
aud ethical, and above all of the celebrated sketches of 
individuals baptized with names taken from the plays and 
romances of the time. These last are undoubtedly the 
great feature of the work, and that which gave it its 
immediate if not its enduring popularity. They are 
wonderfully piquant, extraordinarily life-like in a certain 
sense, and must have given great pleasure or more 
frequently exquisite pain to the originals, who were in 
many cases unmistakable and in most recognizable by a 
society which held to the full Madame de S6vign6’s views 
of the usefulness of “ le prochain ” as a butt for satirical 
observation. But there i8 something wanting in them. 
The criticism of Charpentier, who received La Bruyfcre at 
the Academy, and who was of the opposite faction, has 
usually* been dismissed as one-sided, but it is in fact fully 
justified as far as it goes. La Bruy&re literally “eat 
Ftrop] desoendu dans le particulier. ” He has neither like 
Moli&re embodied abstract peculiarities in a single life-like 
type, nor has he like Shakespeare made the individual 
pass sub spsciem sUemitatis , and serve as a type while re- 
taining mi individuality. He is a photographer rather 
than an artist in his portraiture. So too his maxims, 
admirably as they are expressed, and exact as their truth 
often is , W on a low6r level than those of La Rochefou- 
csttld, which, rather tm wisely, they sometimes follow very 
etaady.* Beifdethe sculpturesque psecision, the Roman 
bt&jfy lb* prolotuidaess of ethical intuition “piercing 
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to the accepted neBs beneath," of the great Frondeur, La 
Bruy&re has the air of a literary pettt-matire dressing 
up superficial observation in the finery of esprit . It is 
indeed only by comparison that he loses, but then it is by 
comparison that he is usually praised. There is no doubt 
that his abundant wit and his personal “ malice ” have 
done much to give him his rank in French literature, but 
much must also be allowed to his purely literary merits. 
With Racine and Massillon he is probably the very best 
writer of what is somewhat arbitrarily styled classical 
French. He is hardly ever incorrect — the highest merit in 
the eyes of a French academic critic. He is always well- 
bred, never obscure, rarely though sometimes “ precious ” 
in the turns and niceties of language in which he delights 
to indulge, in his avowed design of attracting readers by 
form now that in point of matter “ tout est dit.” It ought 
to be added to his credit that he was sensible of the folly 
of impoverishing French by ejecting old words. His 
chapter on “ Les ouvrages de resprit ” contains much good 
criticism, though it shows that, like most of his contem- 

! >oraries except F^nelon, he was lamentably ignorant of the 
iterature of his own tongue. 

The editions of La Bruyforc, both partial and complete, have been 
extremely numerous. Lea CaracUrea de Thtophraste. traduita du 
Orec , avee lea CaracUrea et les Mceura de ce Steele, appeared for the 
first time in 1688, being published by Michallet, to whose little 
daughter, according to tradition, La Bruyfcre gave the profits of the 
book. Two other editions, little altered, were published in the same 
year. In the following year, and in each year until 1694, with the 
exception of 1698, a fresh edition appeared, and, in all these five, 
additions, omissions, and alterations were largely made. A ninth 
edition, not much altered, was put forth in the year of the author’s 
death. The Academy speech appeared in the eighth edition. The 
Quietist dialogues were published in 1698 ; most of the letters, in- 
cluding those addressed to Cond6, not till 1867. In the last thirty or 
forty years numerous editions of the complete works have appeared, 
notably those of Walokenaer (1845), Servois (1867), Asselineau (a 
scholarly reprint of the last original edition, 1872), and finally 
Chassang (1876); the last is one of the most generally useful, as the 
editor has collected almost everything of value in his predecessors. 
The literature of “ keys” to La Bruy&re is extensive and apocryphal. 
Almost everything that can be done in this direction and in that 
of general illustration was done by the late M. Edouard Fournier in 
his learned and amusing Comtdic de La Bruykrc. (G. 8A.) 

LABUAN, or Labuhan, an island of the East Indian 
Archipelago, which has been a British possession since 
1846. It lies about 6 miles off the north-west coast of 
Borneo, opposite the northern end of the great bay of 
Brunei. Rudely triangular in shape, it measures about 7 
miles across the ba3e, and has a length of 1 1 miles from 
north to south. The general flatness of the surface is 
broken by a number of undulating hills, none of which, 
however, exceed 90 feet in height. At the time of the 
first settlement most of the ground was occupied by virgin 
forest, in which camphor trees of noble proportions were 
conspicuous; but nearly the whole of this has been 
destroyed either by human effort or by jungle fires. The 
soil is very poor, except in the valleys of the larger 
streams. Of the total area, estimated at over 45 square 
miles, or 29,350 acres, 21,000 acres are supposed to be 
capable of cultivation; but of this not more than 1500 
acres are sown with rice, the qnly crop attempted on a large 
scale in the island. The cocoa-nut flourishes to no s m all 
profit on the little island of Daat; and the African oil 
palm promises welL At the time of its occupation a 
brilliant future was prophesied for Labuan : its harbour 
was to make it a second Singapore, and its coal beds were 
to prove an unfailing source of wealth. Such anticipations 
are far from having been realized. Though the workable 
coal in the island has been estimated at no less tlu^i 
400,000,000 tons, the mines have commercially proved 
an utter failure. The Scottish Oriental Coal Company-- 
the fourth of its kind — came to an untimely end in IBM: 
from 1868 it had raised 53,741 tons of dean eoal, eadb' 
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ton costing about 72s, and selling for not moro than 25s, 
or 30s. The want of machinery strong enough to keep 
the workings dry is assigned as one of the chief reasons 
of the collapse. The coal, which appears to be of Tertiary 
formation, is of good quality ; the mines are on the north 
end of the island near the village of Lubok Tamiang. The 
general trade of Labuan consists mainly of the importation 
and re-exportation of Bornean produce ; and most of the 
Labuan merchants are from Singapore houses. There are 
several factories for the preparation of sago flour. The 
total burden of the vessels entering the port in 1879 was 
only 10,787 tons, of which 8516 was due to steam ships. 
The population, which in 1861 was 2373 (1627 males, 
701 females), was 5731 (3414 males, 2317 females) in 
1881. It includes Chinese, Klings, chiefly from Karikal 
in French India, Malay fishermen, and Kudayans and 
Tutongs from Borneo. Port Victoria, the principal settle- 
ment, has no municipal government. 

The colony is now self-supporting. The Chinese have schools 
for their own children; and Sir Henry Bulwer established in 1873 
a school for the teaching of Malay and English. The temjKjrary 
diocese of Labuan includes, not only Sarawak in Borneo, but also 
Singapore (which is 770 miles distant) ; and the church of St 
Andrew in that city is the cathedral of the see. Convicts have 
been sent to I^abuan from the Straits settlements since 1866. 

See Keppel, Vi»it to Indian Archipelago, I.ondon t 18fl3; Mundy, Narrative of 
Event* in tiorneo, London, 1848; BiirbldKG, Qardetu of the Sun, London, 1880. 

LABURNUM is the specific name of a familiar tree of 
the genus Cytim* } Dec., of the pea family or Leguminosw. 
It is a native of the mountains of France, Switzerland, 
southern Germany, northern Italy, Ac., has long been 
cultivated as an ornamental tree throughout Europe, and 
was introduced into north-east America by the European 
colonists. Gerard records it as growing in his garden in 
1596 under the names of anagyris, laburnum, or beane 
trefoyle (Histone of Plants , p. 1239), but the date of its 
introduction into England appears to be unknown. In 
France it is called Taubour — a corruption from laburnum 
according to Du Hamel — as also arbois, i.e ., arc-bois, “ the 
wood having been used by the ancient Gauls for bows. It 
is still so employed in some parts of the M&connois, where 
the bows are found to preserve their strength and elasticity 
for half a century ” (Loudon, Arboretum , ii. p. 590). 

Several varieties of this well-known tree are cultivated, 
differing in the size of the flowers, in the form of the 
foliage, Ac., such as the “ oak-leafed ” (querci folium), 
pendulum, crispum , Ac. One of the most remarkable 
forms is C. Adami , Poir. (C. purpurascens , Hort.), which 
bears three kinds of blossoms, viz., racemes of pure yellow 
flowers, others of a purple colour, and others of an inter- 
mediate brick-red tint — all throe kinds being borne by one 
and the same tree. The last are hybrid blossoms, and are 
sterile, with malformed ovules, though, curiously enough, 
the pollen appears to be good The yellow and purple 
“ reversions ” are fertile. It originated in Paris in 1828 
by M. Adam, who inserted a “ shield ” of the bark of (7. pur- 
purtus , Scop., into a stock of C. Laburnum, L. A vigorous 
shoot from this bud was subsequently propagated. Hence 
it would appear that the two distinct species mentioned 
above became united by their cambium layers, and the 
trees propagated therefrom subsequently reverted to their 
respective parentages in bearing both yellow and purple 
flowers, but produce as well blossoms of an intermediate 
or hybrid character. Such a result, Mr Darwin observes, 
may be called a “ graft-hybrid.” For full details see 
Darwin’s Animals and Plants under Domestication. 

The laburnum has highly poisonous properties. A case 
is recorded of nearly fatal results to several boys who 
suutfidated the roots on finding they tasted like liquorice, 
which is a member of the same 

It has p rove d fatal to cattle, though harfa aad ra bbi t s eat 
the bark of it with avidity (Gardener's Ckranids, °t^M, 


voL xvi. p. 666). The seeds also are highly poisonous, 
possessing emetic as well as narcotico-acrid principles, 
especially in a green state. Gerard (loc. cit) alludes to the 
powerful effect produced on the system by taking the 
bruised leaves medicinally. Pliny records that bees will 
not visit the flowers (N. //., xvi 31), but this may be an 
error, for Mr Darwiu found by experiment that insects 
play an important part in the fertilization of the laburnum* 

The heart wood of the laburnum is of a dark reddish* 
brown colour, hard and durable, and takes a good polish* 
Hence it is much prized by turners, and used with other 
coloured woods for inlaying purposes. The laburnum has 
been called false ebony from this character of its wood. 

The roots are subject to a peculiar disease, not at all 
uncommon in other members of the Leguminosss, the fine 
rootlets swelling into minute club-shaped processes called 
exostoses, resembling coral-branches in shape. Large masses 
of such, one or two inches in diameter, may be found at 
the extremities of the roots of old laburnum trees. They 
are apparently caused by a fungus which appears to be 
ubiquitous, as the disease is rarely, if ever, known to be 
absent, though it does not seem to cause much if any injury 
to the health of the plants it attacks. See Studier bfver 
Leguminosernas rotJcnoldr , 1874, by Dr Jacob Erikssen; 
also Gardener y s Chronicle , 1879, xi. p. 209, and xlL p. 112. 

LABYRINTH. I. The legendary labyrinth is one of the 
clearest examples of the close relation between mythology 
and the early stages of the industrial arts. Tne word 
XapvpivOos is derived from the Xavpat, or passages of a 
mine ; the digamma before the p has become in the latter 
a vowel, while in the former it retains its consonantal value. 
The mines of Greece, like those of Thrace and the iEgean 
Islands, were probably first worked by the Phoenician 
trad rs ; and the simple-minded natives regarded the 
strange holes in the ground with wonder and awe. To 
the natural fear of darkness was added the invariable 
tendency of the uneducated to regard as supernatural the 
power conferred by superior knowledge ; moreover, the god 
of the riches of the lower world was also the god of death 
and the dead. Their fear expressed itself in tales of the 
extraordinary ramifications of the dark passages and of the 
danger to which any heedless intruder into them was 
exposed. The maze of passages was called a labyrinth ; 
the word became a proper name and gained a life and 
meaning of its own in legend, quite unconnected with ite 
original application. It retained a more antique form, as 
proper names frequently do, whereas the mining term 
A avpa lost the older character of the digamma. It must 
have been comparatively late before the word labyrinth 
acquired this new independence and connotation. The 
hest-knowu instance of its mythic character is found in the 
legends of Crete. It was interwoven with the tales, partly 
founded on historical events and partly derived from 
ancient religion, which clustered round the name of Minos. 
The skilful workman, Daedalus, who sums up all the 
legendary conceptions of skill in handicraft, made for King 
Minos a labyrinth, in the centre of which tbe Minotaur 
was placed. No one who entered this labyrinth could find 
his way out again ; he became the prey of the monster. 
The seven youths and seven maidens sent regularly by the 
Athenians as tribute were thus devoured, until Theseus 
slew the Minotaur, and escaped out of the labyrinth by 
the help of tbe clue which Ariadne had given him. 

Plfay says that there had been in Crete a building celled 
the labyrinth, of which no remains existed in his fim* 1 
but Hdok has proved quite certainly from the discrepaqeiee 
and contradictions in jccoqnte and fa reprea ent ata o ps qa 
cofaf that it hednever a real existen c e, a The 
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older writers, placed beside Gnossus, and is figured on coins 
of that city. Late writers, such as Claudiau, represent it 
as being beside Gortyna, and there is a wouderful set of 
winding passages and chambers iu the rocks near that 
place, which is still pointed out as the labyrinth. When 
the name had once acquired this meaning, it wiw applied to 
several real buildings, of which the following are the most 
famous. 1. The Egyptian labyriuth, beside the town of 
Arsinoe or Crocodilopolis, was in two storieB, one of them 
underground, and contained three thousand roomB. Strabo 
thinks it was built as a common place of meeting for the 
people of the various nomes ; Herodotus and Diodorus say 
that it was the burial place of the twelve kings who ruled 
Egypt about 700 b.o. Miiller (Hist Greek Art y § 50-2) 
also thinks the object of such buildings must have been 
sepulchral. 2. The Samian labyrinth was built by Theo* 
floras, one of the Samian school of sculptors, for the tyrant 
Polycrates. It had a hundred and fifty columns, and 
Pliny s:iys that some soanty remains of it existed in his 
time. 3. The Letnnian labyrinth, mentioned by Pliny, 
seems to be a confusion with the Samian (cf. Pliny, xxxvl 
10, 3 with 83). 4. The Italiau labyrinth was a series of 

chambers in the lower part of the grave of Porsenna at 
Ciusium. Some maintain that this tomb has been found 
in the mound named Poggio Gajella near Chiusi. 

flee Herod, ii, 148 ; Str. p. 811 ; Plin. xxxvi. 18 and 19 ; Miiller, 
JBtruaker ; Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria ; Hock, Krcta. 
Cookerell (Travels), and Prokesch ( DenkwUrdigkeiten ) describe the 
•o-oalled labyrinth of Gortyna. 

II. In gardening, a labyrinth or maze means an intricate 1 ) 
network of pathways enclosed by hedgeB or plantations, so 
that those who enter become bewildered in their efforts to 
find the centre or make their exit It is a remnant of the 
old geometrical style of gardening, but is yet occasionally 
iutroduced into pleasure grounds. There are two methods 
of forming it. That which is perhaps the more common 
consists of walks, or alleys as they were formerly called, 
laid out and kept to an equal width or nearly so by parallel 
hedges, which should be kept so close and thick that the 
eye caunot readily penetrate through them. The task is 
to get to the centre, which is often raised, and generally 
contains a covered seat, a fountain, a statue, or even a 
small proup of trees. After reaching this point the next 
thing is to return to the entrance, when it is found that 
egress is as difficult as ingress. To every design of this 
sort there should be a key, but even those who know the 
key are apt to be perplexed. Sometimes the design con- 
sists of alleys only, as in fig. 1, published in 1706 by 



Fie. 1. — Labyrinth of London and Wine. 


London and Wise. In such a case, when the further end is 
reached, there only remains to travel back again. Of a 
more pretentions character was a design published by 
6 witter in 1743. This is of octagonal form, with very 
numerous parallel hedges and paths, and “six different 
entrances, whereof thelp is bat one that lead* to the centre, 


and that is attended with some difficulties anda great 
many stops , 99 Some of the older designs for labyrinths, on 
the other hand, avoid this close parallelism of the alleys, 
which, though equally involved and intricate in their 



Flo. 2. — Labyrinth of Batty Langley, 


windings, are carried through blocks of thick planting, as 
Bhown iu fig. 2, from a design published in 1728 by Batty 
Langley. These blocks of shrubbery have been called 



Fio. 3. — Labyrinth at Voraaillaa. 


wildernesses. To this latter class belongs the celebrated 
labyrinth at Versailles (fig. 3), of which Switsar observes, 
that it “is allowed by a)) tp b$ the noblest of its hind in 
the world* 
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- ^ ^ !• eaitntial that there ehould be a of James I. Another is said to hare existed at Wimbledon House, 

,J~7 hmhJxg growth of toe hedges or shruhberiea that confine the the seat of Earl Spencer, which was probably laid out by Brown in 
iJTfaJHKW '* 8e< * 8 k ou & *>« impenetrable to the eve, and the last century. There is an interesting laby rinth, somewhat after 


•tyk be adopted, it is essential tost there should be a 
thick healthy growth of toe hedges or shrubberies that confine the 
wanderer. The trcfes used ehould be impenetrable to the eye, and 
so tall that no one oan look over them ; and the paths should be of 
v *5^ w fil kept. The trees chiefly used for the hedges, and 
the best ‘for the purpose, are the hornbeam among deciduous trees, 
or the yew among evergreens. The beech mightbe ushI instead of 
the hornbeam on writable soil. Th* </m*n holU* nrig'-t .-hr ted 


the plan of tig. 2, at Mistley Place, Maaaingtree, the seat of the 
Rev. C. F. Norman. 



topped, and the whole kept to some 4 foot or £> foot in height until 
the lower parts are well thickened, when it may be allowed to 
acquire the allotted height by moderate annual increments. In 
cutting, the hedge (as indeed all hedges) should be kept broadest at j 
the base and narrowed upwards, which prevents it from getting thin 
and bare below by the stronger growth being drawn to the tops. 

The maze in the gardens at Hampton Court Palace (fig. 4) is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest, examples in England. 1 1 was planted 
in the early part of the reign of William III., though it has been 
supiKJsed that a maze had existed there since the time of Henry VI II. 
It is constructed on the hedge and alley system, and was, we believe, 
originally planted with hornbeam, but many of the plants have died 
out, and boon replaced by hollies, yews, Ate., bo thiit the vegetation 
is mixed. The walks are about half a mile in length, and the extent 
of ground occupied is a little over a quarter of an acre. The centre 
contains two large trees, with u scat beneath each. The key to 
reach this restiug place is to keep the right hand continuously in 
contact with the hedge from first to last, going round all the stops. 



The maze in the gardens at Somerleyton Hall, near Lowestoft (fig. 
b\ was designed by Mr John Thomas. The hedges are of English 
yew, and are in very fine condition, without a break or flaw. They 
are about 64 feet high, and have been planted a little over thirty 
years. In the centre is a grass mound, which is raised to the height 
of the hedges, and on this mound is erected a pagoda, which is 
approached by a curved grass path. At the two corners on the 
western aide are banka of laurels some 15 or 16 feet high, which 


am kept trimmed with toe knife. On each side of the hedges 
toougWtt toe labyrinth is a small strip of moo. 

There was also s labyrinth at Theobald’s Park, near Cheshunt, 
when tola ulaoe passed from the earl of Salisbury into the pnsisarion 


Fiq. 4. — Maze at Hampton Court 

as an evergreen with very good results, and so might the American 
arbor vitae if the natural soil presented no obstacle. The ground 
must be well prepared, so as to give the trees a good start and a 
mulching of manure during the early years of their growth would 
be of much advantage to them. They must be kept trimmed in or 
clipped, especially in their earlier stages ; trimming with the knife 
is much to be preferred to clipping with shears. It is not advis- 
able to allow the hedge to run up too quickly or irregularly, so 
that any plants getting much in advance of the rest should be 



Fiq. 6. — Labyrinth in Horticultural Society’s Garden. 

When the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
South Kensington were beiug planned, the Prince Consort, the 
president of tne society, eaj>ccial)v desired that there should be a 
maze formed in the ante-garden, which was made in the form shown 
in fig. 6. This labyrinth, which was designed by the late Lieut 
W. A. Nesfield, was for many years the chief point of attraction 
to the younger class of visitor* to the gardens ; but at last it waa 
allowed to go to ruin, and had to be destroyed. (T. MO.) 

LAC is a compound resinous and tinctorial incrustation 
formed on the twigs and young branches of various trees 
by an insect, Coccus lacca ( Carteria lacca of Bignoret), which 
infests them. The species of trees upon which it is prin- 
cipally obtained include Urostigma religiosa, U. indices 
Croton laccifera , C. Bangui f era, Aleurites laccifera, Carissa 
spinarum , Mimosa dnerea , Erythrina indica, Inga du/ci» f 
Butea frondosa , Ziiyphus Jvjuba, Vismia laccifera, Feronia 
elephantum , and Vatica laccifera . Lac is a product of the 
East Indies, coming especially from Bengal, Pegu, Siam, 
and Assam. The insect which yields it is closely allied 
to the cochineal insect, Coccus cacti, kermes, C. ilicis , 
and Polish grains, 0 . poUmicus , all of which, like the lac 
insect, yield a red dye colour. The term lac ( Laksha , 
Sanskrit ; Lakh , Hindi) is the same as the numeral 
lakh — a hundred thousand — and is indicative of the 
countless hosts of insects which make their appearance 
with every successive generation. Two evolutions of the 
young of the lac coccus make their appearance annually, 
one about the beginning of July and the other early in 
December. As soon as the minute larval insects make their 
appearance they fasten in myriads on the young shoots, and, 
inserting their long proboscides into the bark, draw their 
nutriment from the sap of the plant The insects begin 
at once to exude the resinous secretion over their entire 
bodies, which forms* in effect a cocoon, and, the separate 
exudations coalescing, a continuous hard resinous layer 
regularly honeycombed with small cavities is deposited 
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over and Around the twig. From this living tomb the 
f emaU'insects, which form the great balk of the whole, 
never escape. After their impregnation, which takes place 
on the liberation of the males, about three months from 
- their first appearance, the females develop into a singularly 
amorphous-like organism consisting in its main features of 
a large smooth shining crimson-coloured sac — the ovary — 
with a beak stuck into the bark, and a few papillary 
rooesses projected above the resinous surface. The red 
aid in the ovary is the substance which forms the lac dye 
of commerce, and, when the young are allowed to hatch 
out, the greater part of this colouring matter is lost, and 
only a dead resinous substance remains on the twig. To 
obtain the largest amount of both resin and dye-stuff 
therefore it is necessary to gather the twigs with their 
living inhabitants in or near June and November. Lac 
encrusting the twigs as gathered is known in commerce as 
“stick lac the resin crushed to small fragments and washed 
free from colouring matter constitutes “ seed lac ” ; when 
melted, strained through thick canvas, and spread out into 
thin layers, this is known as “ shell lac,” and it is in this last 
form that the resin is usually brought to European markets. 
Shell lac, which varies in colour from a dark amber to an 
almost pure black appearance, may be bleached by dissolv- 
ing in a boiling lye of caustic potash and passing chlorine 
through the solution till all the resin is precipitated. 
Bleached lac takes light delicate shades of colour, and dyed 
a golden yellow it is much used in the East Indies for 
working into chain ornaments for the head and for other 
personal adornments. Lac is a principal ingredient in 
sealing wax, and forms the basis of some of the most 
valuable varnishes, besides being useful in various cements, 
Ac. (see Lacquer). Average stick lac contains about 68 
per cent, of resin, 10 of lac dye, and 6 of a waxy substance. 
The resin of lac is a composite body, whose constituents 
behave differently in presence of chemical reagents. 

Lac dye, which is separated by washing stick lac in hot 
or cold water or in a weak alkaline solution, and dried 
either by exposure over a fire or in the sun, comes into 
commerce in the form of small square cakes. It is in 
many respects similar to, although not identical with, 
cochineal, and will dye less brilliant shades than that 
colour. It contains about 50 per cent of colouring matter, 
with 25 per cent of resin and 22 per cent, of earthy 
admixture, Ac. It is used for dyeing Bilk and wool, for 
which purposes it is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid or 
somewhat stronger hydrochloric acid ; and the Bubstance to 
be dyed is prepared with a mordant of strong lac spirit, 
which consists of a solution of stannous chloride. Lac dye 
has been used from time immemorial in the East, but the 
knowledge of the substance in the West is comparatively 
recent It was first brought to Europe by the East India 
Company as a substitute for cochineal The best lac dye 
comes from Calcutta. Lac lake is an alumina lake con- 
taining about 50 per cent ot colouring matter, 40 per cent 
of resin, and 9 or 10 per cent of alumina. 

LACAILLE, Nicolas Louis de (1713-1762), a zealous 
nd successful astronomer, was bom at Rumigny, near 
Rheima, March 15, 1713. Left destitute by the death of 
his father, who held a post in the household of the duchess 
of Venddme, his theological studies at the College de 
Liaieux in Paris were prosecuted at the expense of the duke 
of Bourbon. After he had taken deacon’s orders, however, 
he devoted himself exclusively to science, and, through the 
patronage of Cassini, obtained employment, first in survey- 
ing the coast from Nantes to Bayonne, then, in 1739, m 
remeasuring- tbs French arc of the meridiaa The success 
ot this diffiimlt operation, which occupied two years, and 
achieved the oomotion of the anomalous result obtained 
by the elder Caaaini iu 1684, was mainly due to Laoaille’s 
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industry and skill He was rewarded try admission to the 
Academy, and the appointment of mathematical professor 
in Mazarin college, where he worked diligently for some 
years in a small observatory fitted up for his use. His 
desire to observe the southern heavens led him to propose, 
in 1750, an astronomical expedition to the Cape of Good 
Hope, which was officially sanctioned, and fortunately 
executed (see Astronomy, vol. il p. 757). On his return 
in 1754 he was distressed to find himself an object of 
public attention, and withdrew to his former retreat in 
Mazarin college, where he died, March 21, 1762, of an 
attack of gout aggravated by unremitting toil Lalande 
said of him that, during a comparatively short life, he had 
made more observations and calculations than all the 
astronomers of his time put together. And, his carefulness 
equalling his rapidity, the quality of his work rivalled its 
quantity. The rectitude of his moral character earned him 
universal respect, and his career ranks, if not amongst the 
most brilliant, amongst the most useful and honourable in 
the annals of science. 

His principal works are — Astronomies Fundamenta, 1757 ; Tabulm 
Solarcs , 1758, giving, for the first time, corrections for planetary 
perturbations ; Calum australe stelli/ermn , 1768, a catalogue of 
10,085 southern stars ; Observations sur 515 itoiles du Zodwquc , 
1763 ; Lemons iUmentaires de Jdathdmatiques , 1741, frequently 
reprinted ; ditto de Mbcanique, 1743, Ac. ; ditto d' Astronomic, 
1746, 4th edition augmented by Lalande, 1779 ; ditto d'Optique , 
1750, Ac. Calculations by him of eclipses for eighteen hundred 
years were inserted in Vart de verifier les dates, 1750 ; he communi- 
cated to the Academy in 1755 a classed catalogue of forty- two 
southern nebuhe, and gave in vol. iL of his JtphAnUrides, 1754, 
practical rules for the employment of the lunar Method of longi- 
tudes, proposing in his additions to Bouguer’s TraiU dc Naviga- 
tion, 1/60, the model of a nautical almanac. 

LA CALLE, or La Cala, a seaport town of Algeria, 
in the province of Constantine, the centre of the Algerian 
and Tunisian coral fisheries. It lies 40 miles east of Bone 
and lOgpiles from the Tunisian frontiers. The harbour iB 
small and inconvenient, but it is proposed to construct a 
military port and harbour of refuge a little to the west. 
La Calle proper, or the old fortified town, is built on a ridge 
of rocks about 400 yards long, connected with the main- 
land by a bank of sand ; but a new town has grown up 
along the coast. Besides the coral fisheries the curing of 
sardines is largely carried on. The population, without 
the garrison, was 3308 in 1871. 

La Calle is mentioned as Mersa el Kharez by El Bekri (see Joum . 
Asiat ., 1859), and was even then the residence of coral merchants. 
In the early part of the 18th century it was the seat of an English 
trading factory, but on the failure of the company the French- 
African Company moved their factory from Bastion de la France 
to La Calle The company was suppressed in 1794. In 1806 Mr 
Blanckley, British consul-general at Algiers, obtained the right of 
occupying Bone and La Calle for an annual rent of £11,000 ; but 
though the money was paid for several years no practical effect 
was given to the agreement The French regained possession in 
1817, were expelled during the wars of 1827, but returned and 
rebuilt the place in 1886. 

Sec AbW Poiret, Voyage en Barbaric, Paris, 1787 * Broughton, Six Tears in 
Algeria ; and Playfair, Travel » in ike Footstep* of Bruce 

LACCADIVES, a group of coral reefs and islands in 
the Indian Ocean, lying between 10* and 12* 20' N. lat. 
and 71* 40' and 74° E. long. The name Laccadives 
(laksha dwipa } the “hundred thousand i* that 

given by the people of the continent, and was probably 
meant to include the myriad Maldives ; they are called by 
the natives simply ZHVt, “ islands,” or Amendivi, from the 
chief island. There are about nineteen separate reefs, con- 
taining, however, only thirteen islands, and of these only 
eight are inhabited. The islands have in nearly all cases 
emerged from the eastern and protected side of the reef t 
and have gradually extended towards the west over the 
shallow lagoon of which the rebt ot the apace within the 
barrier-reef consists. The islands are small, none exceeding 
a mile in breadth, and lie so low that they would ha hardly 
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discernible bat for tbe coaoor&at groves with which they are 
covered. The soil is light coral sand, beneath 
which, ft few feet down, lies a stratum of coral stre tching 
over tne whole of the island. This coral, which is generally 
a foot to a foot and a half in thickness, been in the 
principal islands wholly excavated, whereby the underlying 
danip sand is rendered available for cereals. These 
excavations — a work of vast labour— were made at a 
remote period, and according to the native tradition by 
giants. In these spaces [totam «■ “ garden ”] are cultivated 
coarse grain, pulse, bananas, and vegetables ; cocoa-nuts 
grow abundantly everywhere, and for rice the natives 
depend upon the mainland. 

Populatioh and Trade . — Of the eight Laccadive islands, 
four are directly under British rule and form part of the 
South Kanara collectorate in the Madras presidency. The 
other four (together with Minicoy, noticed below) form 
part of the estate of the bibi of Cannanore. The following 
are the names of the islands, with population in 1881: — 


British Islands. 


Alhini 2060 

Chetlat 677 

Kadamat 246 

Kiltan 790 


Cannanore Islands. 


Agathi 1876 

Kawrati 2127 

Androt 2896 

Kalprini 1216 


Total 3672 


Total 7616 


making a total for all the islands of 11,287, a denso 
population for so small an area. Amini, Kalpeni, Androt, 
and Kawrati are the principal or tarwat islands, and in 
them only do the high caste natives reside. The others 
are called melachcH , or low caste islands. The people are 
Moplas, of mixed Hindu and Arab descent, and aro 
Mohammedans. Their manners and customs are similar to 
those of the coast Moplas ; but they maintain their own 
ancient caste distinctions. The language spoken is Mala- 
yala, but it is written in the Arabic character. Heading 
and writing are common accomplishments among the men. 
The chief industries are the manufactures of coir and 
jaggery, the Laccadive coir being esteemed the best in 
India ; the various processes are entrusted to the women. 
The men employ themselves with boat-building and in 
conveying the island produce to the coast — in the case of 
the English islands toftid&ngalore, and in that of the bibi’s 
islands to Cannanore. In each case the coir is taken by 
the ruling Government at lower than market rates, and 
the natives are not subject to any other taxation. At 
Mangalore they are paid partly in money and partly in rice, 
and the rates are not altered for many years. On the 
other hand the varying and oppressive tariff imposed upon 
the Cannanore islands has led to a diminished and inferior 
manufacture of coir, and to frequent complaints. This 
monopoly system, however fairly worked by the British 
Government, interferes with the trading capabilities of the 
natives, and puts them at considerable disadvantage with 
their rivals of Minicoy and the Maldives. The exports 
from the Laccadives are of the annual value of £1 7,000. 

History and Government . — No data exist for determining at what 
period the Laccadives were first colonized. The earliest mention of 
them as distinguished from the Maldives seems to be by Albinini 
(eire. 1080), who divides the whole archipelago (Dfbaidt) into 
the Divah KUxah or Cowrie Islands (tbe Maldives), and the Divah 
Kambar or Coir Islands (the Laccadives). See Joum Asiat 
September 1844, p. 266. According to native tradition, the 
islands were first occupied about a thousand years ago. The early 
polity, according to Mr Kobinson, was patriarchal, conducted by a 
modeled , or chief inhabitant, and the heads of the principal 
families Each island was independent. This kind of internal 
eoo n omy teems to have lasted until the advent of the Portuguese. 
During their independence the islanders were converted to Islam 
tiy a p Arab ar untie named Mumba Mulyaka, whose grave at 
Androt still imparts a peculiar sanctity to that island. The 
of Androt was in 1847 still a member of his fiiraily, and was 
opid to be the twenty-second who had held the office in direct line 
fan the saint This gives colour to the tradition that the conver- 


sion took piaoi! about 1250. It is alas fhrthsr oonobmted hr the 

story given by Ibn Batuta of the obuvdWen of the MdidMe, imftSE 
occurred, as he heard, four generations (say one hundred ahd lWalit^ 
years) before his visit to these islands in 1842. The Portugusas 
discovered the Laccadives in 1488, and built forts upon them, but 
about 1646 the natives rose upon their oppressors, ana with the aid 
of the raja of Cherical exterminated them. For this aid tbe nfja 
obtained the suzerainty of the group, but he afterwards conferred 
them upon the head of the Cannanore moplas for an annual tribute* 
The Cannanore r^ja ceased to pay this tribute about the middle qf 
the 18th century. In 1784 the Amini islands threw off the voto, 
and put themselves under the protection of Tippoo, from whom, 
at the fall of Seringapatam in 1789, they passed to the East India 
Company. The remaining islands had already in 1781 fallsn lute 
the }K)wer of the Company by the storming of Cannanore, but 
the peace of Seriugapatam (1792) were permitted to remain under 
the management of the bibi at a yearly tribute. This has beta 
often in arremr, and on this account these islands have been *equfc4» 
trated by the British Government since 1877, to the general satis- 
faction of the inhabitants. See Mr Bobinsou’s JUpori, Madras, 
1874 ; Mr Hume in Stray Feathers , vol iv., 1876, Calcutta. 

Minicoy (called Mdliku by the natives), a small island 6 miles In 
length, 108 miles south of Kalpeni and 68 miles north of the Maldives, 
belongs politically to the Laoc&dives in so far as it forms part of the 
estate of the bibi of Cannanore. The natives, however, ore of ths 
same race and speak the same language as the Maldivians. T^S 
population in 1881 was 8916. Thepeoplo are well behaved, but of a 
very independent character ; they are Active and enterprising sailors, 
and lazy cultivators. They are divided into four classes, vis., 
mdlihans , the aristocracy, malumnus, the pilots and mates of 
vessels, JclarU's, .smaller landed proprietors and sailors, and meleh 
cherics , toddy drawers. Minicoy anciently formed part of the 
Maidive realm, but, probably in the 16th century, was given by 
a Maidive sultan to his brother. In 1007, when it was visited by 
Tyrant, it was governed by a lady who for greater security hem 
it of the raja of Cannanore (Pyrard’s Voyage, chap, xxiii). The 
island has never boon restored to the Maidive kings. 

LACE 1 ie the name applied to an ornamental open work 
of threads of flax, cotton, silk, gold, or silver, and occasion- 
ally of mohair or aloe fibre. Such threads may be either 
looped or plaited or twisted together in one of three ways: — 
(1) with a needle, when the work is distinctively known as 
“ needlepoint lace ” ; (2) with bobbins, pins, and a pillow 
or cushion, when the work is known as “pillow lace**; 
and (3) by machinery, when imitations of both needlepoint 
and pillow lace patterns are produced. 

History. — Special patterns for needlepoint and pillow 
laces date from the beginning of the 16th century. Before 
that period such works as might now be classified as laces 
consisted of small cords of plaited and twisted threads 
fastened in loops (or “purls”) along the edges of costumes, 
of darning work done upon a net ground, and of drawn 
and cut embroidery. From these classes of earlier work 
lace is descended. Pillow lace can be distinctly traced up 
to the “merletti a piombini” of the 16th century. At a 
very early period embroidery of geometrical patterns in 
coloured silk, <fcc., on a network of small square meshes 
was known and made throughout Europe. This in the 
13th and 14th centuries was known in ecclesiastical circles 
as “ opus filatorium ” or “ opus araneum ” (spider work), 
and examples dating from the 13th century still exist in 
public collections. The productions of this art, which has 
some analogy to weaving, in the early part of the 16th 
century came to be known as “ punto a magtia quadra * 
in Italy and as “ lads ” in France — the patterns, stiff and 
geometrical, being sometimes cut out of linen or separately 
sewed and applied to the meshed surface ; but more fre- 
quently they were darned in, the stitches being counted as 
in tapestry, and hence it was known as “point eontt” or 
darned netting. With the development of the renaissance 
of art, free flowing patterns and figure subjects were in- 
troduced and worked in lacis. 

Drawn and cut works were ancient forms of embroidery, 

1 Italian. msrletu, trina ; Gs&osas, pimo ; Osman, Spits** ; Frsoeh, 
denUlle ; Batch, hanten ; Spanish, moaje. Ths English word Is the 
Fr. lassie or lacis, sosasstsd with ths Latin loqueus, £arly French 
laote wws also sailed pemtmmds (“insertion# 
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which directly developed into point laoe. The method* 
of producing them were various. A common way was to 
fasten on a light frame a reticulation of threads, under which 
was fastened, by gum or otherwise, a piece of fine lawu. 
Then along these threads the pattern to be formed was 
stitched to the lawn background in button-hole stitching, 
and the superfluous parts of the lawn were afterwards 
drawn or cut away, — whence the names “punto a reti- 
cella ” and “ punto tagliato.” In other cases no cloth at 
all was used, and the pattern, consisting of an interlacing 
framework of threads, was simply sewed over with button- 
hole stitches. This was “ punto in aria.” The early geo- 
metrical patterns of the “ punto a reticella” or “ punto 
tagliato ” and “ punto in aria ” were probably derived from 
the Ionian Islands and Greece, and the cut-work itself was 
indeed also known as Greek lace. The close connexion of 
the proud and powerful Venetian republic with Greece and 
the eastern islands, and its commercial relations with the 
East, sufficiently explain the early transplanting of these 
arts into Venice. Once fairly established, they quickly grew 
iu beauty and variety of pattern, complexity of stitch, and 
delicacy of execution, until Venetian lace attained an 
artistic grace and perfection which baffie all description. 
The making of the principal and most important variety 
of Venetian needlepoint lace, the “ punto in aria,” began 
to be practised in the middle of the 16th century. 1 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that the two widely 
distant regions of Europe where pictorial art first flourished 
and attained a high perfection, North Italy and Flanders, 
were precisely the localities where lace-making first took 
root, and became an industry of importance both from an 
artistic and from a commercial point of view. The inven- 
tion of pillow lace is generally credited to the Flemings ; 
but there is no distinct trace of the time or the locality. 
In a picture said to exist in the church of St Gammar at 
Lierre, and sometimes attributed to Quentin MatsyB (1495), 
is introduced a girl working lace with pillow, bobbins, &c., 
which are somewhat similar to the implements in use in 
more recent times. 2 From the very infancy of Flemish art 
an active intercourse was maintained between the Low 
Countries and the great centres of Italian art ; and it is 
therefore only what might be expected that the wonderful 
examples of the art and handiwork of Venice in lace-making 
should soon have come to be known to and rivalled among 
the equally industrious, thriving, and artistic Flemings. 
And so we find that, at the end of the 16th century, lacis 
and needlepoint lace were also known and made in Flanders, 
and pattern-books were issued having the same general 
character as those published for the instruction of the 
Venetians and other Italians. In Italy, under the name 
of “ merletti a piombini,” the art of twisting and plaiting 
threads by means of bobbins or fuxii was early practised ; 
and in later times fine scrolls in great widths for altar 
frontals were made in Italy on the pillow. 

France and England were not far behind Venice and 

1 The prevalence of fashion in the above-mentioned sorts of em- 
broidery during the 16th century is marked by the number of pattern - 
books then published. In Venice an early work of this class was 
issued by Alessandro Pagannino in 1627 ; another of a similar nature, 
printed by Pierre Quinty, appeared in the same year at Cologne ; and 
Laflewr de la science de pourtraicture et patrons de broderte , /open 
arabiccnte et ytalique, was published at Paris iu 1680. From these 
early d a t es until the beginning of the 17th century pattern-books for 
embroidery in Italy, France, Germany, and England were produoed 
and published in great abundance. The designs oontained in many of 
those dating from the early 16th century were to be worked for cot- 
t limes and hangings, and consisted of scrolls, arabesques, birds, 
animals, flowers, foliage, herbs, and grasses. So far, however, as their 
reproduction as laoee might be concerned, the execution of complicated 
work was involved which none but practised lace- workers, such as thoee 
who arose a century later, oould be expected to overcome. 

* The pioture, however, as Seguin has pointed out, was pfchaMfrr 
pa'uted some thirty years later, and by Jean Matey*. 
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Flanders in adopting laoe. Henry HI. of France 
(1574*1589) appointed a Venetian, Frederic Vinciolo, 
to be pattern maker for varieties of linen needle works 
and laces to his court. Through the influence of this 
fertile designer the seeds of a taste for lace in France 
were principally sown. But the event which par excel- 
lence would seem to have fostered the art of lace making 
there was the aid and patronage officially given it in the 
following century by Louis XIV., acting on the advice of 
his minister Colbert. Intrigue and diplomacy were put 
into action to secure the services of Venetian lace-workers ; 
and by au edict dated 1665 lace-making centres were 
founded at Alen^on, Quesnoy, Arras, Rheims, Sedan, 
Ch&teau Thierry, Loudun, and elsewhere. The state made 
a contribution of 36,000 francs in aid of a company to 
carry out the organisation of these establishments ; and at 
the same time the importation of Venetian, Flemish, and 
other laces was strictly forbidden. 8 The edict contain* d 
instructions that the lace-makers should produce all sorts 
of thread work, such as those done on a pillow or cushion 
and with- the needle, in the style of the laces made at 
Venice, Genoa, Ragusa, and other places; these French 
imitations were to be called “ points de France.” By 1671 
the Italian ambassador at Paris writes, i( Gallantly is the 
minister Colbert on his way to bring the i lavori d’aria’ 
to perfection.” Six years later an Italian, Domenigo 
Oontarini, alludes to the “punto in aria,” “which the 
French cau now do to admiration.” The styles of design 
which emanated from the chief of the French lace centres, 
Alenin, were more fanciful and floral than the Venetian, 
and it is quite evident that the Flemish lace-makers adopted 
many of these French patterns for their own use. The 
importance of the French designs, which owe so much to 
the state patrouage they enjoyed, was noticed early in the 
18th century • by Bishop Berkeley. “How,” he asks, 
“ could France and Flanders have drawn so much money 
from other countries for figured silk, lace, and tapestry, if 
they had not had their academies of design ] ” 

The humble endeavours of peasantry in England (which 
could boast of no schools of design), Germany, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain could not result in work of high artistic 
pretension. Laoe making is said to have been promoted 
in Russia through the patronage of the court there, after 
the visit of Peter the Great to Paris in the early days 
of the 18th century. In Germany, Barbara Uttuiann, a 
native of Nuremberg, instructed peasants of the Harz 
mountains to twist and plait threads in 1561. She was 
assisted iu this by certain refugees from Flanders. A 
sort of “ purling ” or imitation of the Italian “ merletti a 
piombini ” was the Btyle of work produced here. It did 
not develop in any important way, nor have German laces 
acquired great artistic reputation. Spain has been con- 
sidered to have been a lace-making country, and no doubt 
a good deal of lace, having, however, no distinctive charac- 
ter, was made in Spanish conventual establishments. The 
“ point d’Espagne,” however, appears to have been a com- 
mercial name given by French manufacturers of a class of 
lace greatly esteemed by Spaniards in the 17th century. 
No lace pattern books have been found to have been 
published in Spain. The point laces which came out 
of Spanish monasteries in 1830, when these institutions 
were dissolved, were not distinguishable from similar 
Venetian needle- made laces. The lace vestments pre- 
served at the cathedral at Granada hitherto presumed to 

• See the poetical skit JicvoUe des PassemmUs etBroderies y written 
by Modemoselle de la Tousse, cousin of Madame de S6vign4, in the 
middle of the 17th centmy, which marks the favour which foreign 
laoea at that time commended amongst the leaden of French fashion. 
It in fairly evident too that the French laoea themselves, known a* 
“ lunette/' “rnmpaue,** and “mignonette.** werv small and 

oomp a satt vely in a i g nlfte a nt walks, without press* o to dwugn. 
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be of S p an i sh work are Flemish of the lfth century. The 
industry is not alluded to in Spanish ordinances of the 
15th, 16th, or 17th centuries. Much Flemish lace was 
imported into Spain from Spanish Flanders. The black 
and white silk pillow laces, or (< blondes,’ 1 date from the 
18th century. They were made in considerable quantity in 
the neighbourhood of Chantilly, and imported by Spain for 
mantillas. Although after the 18th century the making 
of silk laces has more or less ceased at Chantilly and 
the neighbourhood, the craft is now carried on in Nor- 
mandy — at Bayeux and Caen — as well as in Auvergne. 
Silk pillow lace making is carried on in Spain, especially 
at Barcelona. The patterns are almost entirely imitations 
from the French. Malta is noted for producing a thick 
pillow lace of black, white, and red threads, chiefly of 
geometric pattern, in which circles, wheels, and radiations 
of shapes resembling grains of wheat are a principal 
feature. This characteristic of design, appearing in laces 
of similar make which have been identified as Genoese 
pillow laces of the early 17th century, reappears in 
Spanish and Paraguayan work. Pillow lace in imitation 
of Maltese, Buckinghamshire, and Devonshire laces is 
made in Ceylon, and in different parts of India where 
attempts have been made to introduce European arts to 
native labour. 

At present the chief sources of hand-made lace are 
Belgium, England, and France, but a successful effort has 
also been made to re-establish the industry in the island of 
Burano near Venice, and much fine work of good design is 
now (1882) made there. Russian peasants in the districts 
of Vologda, Balakhua (Nijni-Novgorod), Bieleff (Tula), and 
Mzensk (Orel) make pillow laces of simple patterns. But 
by far the greatest amount of lace now made is that which 
issuesfrom machines in England andFranoe. 1 The total num- 
ber of persons employed in the lace industry in England 
in 1871 was 49,370; and according to official returns of 
the year 1873, 240,000 women wero similarly employed 
in France. 

The early history of the lace-making machine coincides 
with that of the stocking-frame, that machine having been 
adapted about the year 1768 for producing open-looped 
stitches, which had a net-like appearance. In the years 
1808 and 1809 John Heatbcoat of Nottingham obtained 
patents for machines for making bobbin net, which form 
the real foundation of machine making of lace. These 
machines were improved on in 1813 by John Leavers, 
whose lace-making machines are in use at the present 
time. The application of the celebrated Jacquard apparatus 
to these net machines has enabled manufacturers to pro- 
duce all sorts of patterns in thread work in imitation of 
the patterns for hand-made lace. The latest improvement in 
machinery for lace making has resulted in a French machine 
called the “dentelli^re” (see La Nature for 3d March 1881 ). 
The work produced by tnis machine is plaited. That pro- 
duced by the English and by other French machines is of 
twisted threads. At present, however, the expense attend- 
ing the production of plaited lace by the “ dentellifcre ” is 
as great as that of pillow lace made by the hand. 

Before considering technical details in processes of 
making lace, the principal parts of a piece of lace may be 
named. A prominent feature is the ornament or pattern. 
This may be so designed that the different parts may touch 
one another, and so be fastened together, no ground-work 
of any sort being required. Ground works are useful to 
set off the pattern, and either consist of links or tyes, which 
give an open effect to the pattern, or else of a series of 
meshes like net Sometimes the pattern is outlined with 
a thr ead or coni line, or more strongly marked by means 
of a raised edge of button -hole stitched or plaited work . 

l fee rakta’i Mmckbu-wrcmgkt Hosiery amd Lace Masm/keUtrts. 
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Fanciful devioes are sometimes inserted into various por- 
tions of the pattern. In some of the heavy laces, which 
resemble delicate carving in ivory, little clusters of small 
loops are distributed about the pattern. French terms 
are frequently used in speaking of details in laces. Thus 
the pattern is called the toile or gimp, the links or tyes 
are called bride*, the meshed grounds ere called reseaux 
(retiola), the outline to the edges of a pattern is called 
cordonnet , the insertions of fanciful devices modes , the little 
loops picots. These terms are applicable to the various 
portions of all laces made with the needle, on the pillow, or 
by the machine. 

The history of patterns in lace is roughly as follows. 
From about 1540 to 1590 the forms were geometric, chiefly 
common, without brides or reseaux \ From 1590 to 1630 
may be dated the introduction of floral and human forms 
and slender scrolls held together by brides. At this time 
lace makers enriched their works with insertions of modes . 

| To the period extending from 1620 to 1670 belongs the 
development of scrolls and elaboration of details like the 
cordonnet with massings of picots. Much heavy raised lace 
enriched with fillings in of modes was made at this time. 
About 1660 reseaux came into use. From 1650 to 1720 
the scroll patterns gave way to arrangements of detached 
ornamental details which were frequently filled in with 
elaborate modes. A closer imitation of all sorts of subjects 
was attempted in lace patterns. Pictorial representations of 
figures, incidents, persons, arose. The purely conventional 
scrolls were succeeded by naturalistic renderings of garlands, 
flowers, birds, and such like. Tho use of meshed grounds 
extended, and grounds composed entirely of varieties of 
modes were made. From 1720 to 1780 small details of 
bouquets, sprays of flowers, single flowers, leaves, buds, 
spots, and such like were adopted, and sprinkled over 
meshed grounds. Since that time down to the present 
day all these styles of pattern have been used as fashion 
has required. 

Needlepoint Lace . — The way in which the early Vene- 
tian “punto in aria,” as already described, was made 
appears to correspond precisely with the elemontary prin- 
ciples upon which needlepoint lace is now worked. The 
pattern is first drawn upon a piece of parchment. The 
parchment is then stitched to a stout bit of linen. Upon 
the leading lines 
drawn on the parch- 
ment threads are 
laid, which are here 
and there fastened 
through to the parch- 
ment and linen by Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

means of stitches. When the skeleton thread pattern is 
completed, a compact covering of thread in button-hole 
stitches is cast upon it (fig. 1). The portions which may 
be required to be represented as close linen work or toile 

which hire pumd throng the 

parchment and linen, and so re- Needlepoint Lace, geome- 
leasing the lace itself from its deoign. About 1650. 
pattern parchment For about sixty years the laces thus 
made were chiefly geometric in pattern (fig. 3). They 
were used both for insertions between seams and for 
borders. Following closely upon these geometric laces 

XIV. — 24 
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flame 1 mm of a freer style of dmign, and towards the end 
of the 16th century designs for scrolls with the introduction 
of all kinds of odd figures and leaves and blossoms were pro- 
duced (fig. 4). Links or tyee — brides — came to be inter- 




Fla. 4. — Italian Needle- Fig. 6. — Needlepoint Lace, Showing 

point Scallop. use of tyes or “ brides.” 

spersed between the various details of the patterns (fig. 5). 
The work was of a fiat character. Some large and elaborate 
specimens of this flat poiht lace were made at this time. 
The lace workers occasionally used gold thread with the 
white thread. The nomenclature of these earlier needle- 
made laces is somewhat modern. At the present time the 
different sorts of early 
Venetian point laces are 
called “ flat Venetian 
point,” “ rose (raised) 
point,” 4 ‘caterpillar 
point,” “ bone point,” 
ike. ; and works of 
bold design done in 
relief are called “gros 
point de Venise.” Lace 
of this latter class (figs. 

6, 7) was used for altar 
cloths, flounces, and 
heavily trimmed jabots or 
neckcloths which hung 
beneath the chin over 
the breast Tabliers and 
ladies’ aprons were also 
made of such lace. The 
laces which have hitherto 
been referred to are laces 

in which no regular Fig. 6. — Venetian Needlepoint Laco. 
ground was used. All sorts of minute embellishments, like 
little knots, stars, and loops or picvts, were worked on to the 
irregularly arranged brides or tyes holding the main patterns 
together, and these de- 
vices as a rule gave a 
rich effeot to the lace 
work. Following this 
style of treatment came 
laces with groundworks; 
and grounds of brides or 
tyes arranged in a honey- 
comb pattern were, it 
appears, first used early 
(n the 1 7th century (fig. 

8). To them succeeded 
a lighter sort of lace, one 
in which the rich and Fig. 7, — Venetian Needlepoint Lace, 
compact relief gave place to much flatter work with a ground 
of meshes. The needle-made meshes were sometimes of 
single and sometimes of double threads. A diagram ip 
given of an ordinary method of making such medics 
(fig. 9) f The delicate Venetian point lace made with a 





ground of meshes fs usually known as “ point de Venise k 
r&eau.” It was contemporary with the famed needle* 
made French laces of Alengon and Argentan. “ Point 
d’Argentan” has been thought to be especially distinguished 
on account of its ground of hezagonally arranged bride*. 
But this has been noticed as a peculiarity in certain 
Venetian point laces of earlier date. 1 Often intermixed 
with this stiff hexa- 
gonal brides ground is 
the fine-meshed ground 
or reseau , which has been 
held to be distinctive 
of “ point d’Alengon ” 

(fig. 10). But, apart 
from the assumedly 
distinctive grounds, the 
styles of patterns and 
the methods of work- 
ing them, with rich 
variety of insertions or 
modes , with raised but- 
ton-hole-stitched edg- 
ings or cordonnets , are Fig. Venetian Needlepoint Lace. 

precisely alike in the two classes of Argentan and Alengon 
needle-made laces. Besides the hexagonal brides ground 
and the ground of meshes there was 
another variety of grounding used in 
the Alengon laces, which was exten- 
sively used and forms a third class. 

This ground consisted of button-hole- 
stitched skeleton hexagons within 
each of which was worked a small 
solid hexagon connected with the 
outer surrounding hexagon by means 
of Bix little tyes or brides (see fig. 

11). Lace with this particular 
ground has been called “ Argen- 
tella,” and some writers on lace have 
thought that it was a specialty of 
Genoese or Venetian work. The 
character of the work and the style 
of the floral patterns worked upon 
such grounds are those of Alengon 
laces, and specimens of this “ Argen- 
tella ” often contain insertions of the 
Argentan brides and the Alengon fine 
meshes. 

There are very slight indications 
respecting the establishment of a 
lace manufactory at Argentan, where- 
as those regarding Alengon are nu- 
merous. A family of thread and 
linen dealers, inhabitants of Alengon, 
by name Monthuley, are credited 
with the establishment of a branch 
manufactory or succursale for lace 
at Argentan. In the course of business, the Monthuleys 
assisted the interchange of lace patterns between Argentan 
and Alengon, which are distant one from another about 
10 miles. Thus if a piece of lace was produced at Alengon 
it was called “ point d’ Alengon,” and if at Argentan u point 
d’Argentan,” though both works might have been made 

1 The lace workers at Alengon and its neighbourhood produced work 
of a daintier kind than that chiefly made by the Venetians. Asa rule 
the hexagonal bride grounds of Alengon laces are smaller than similar 
details in Venetian lace*. The an rage site of a diagonal taken from 
angle to angle in an Alengon (or so-oalled Argentan) hexagon was about 
one- sixth of an inch, and each side of the hexagon was about one- 
tenth of an inch. An idea of the minuteness of the work can be 
formed from the feet that a tide of a hexagon would be overcast with 
7 am hvttooduda gutohsa. 



Fig. 10. — French 
Needlepoint Laoe. 



Fig. 11. 
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from We design From about 1670 to 1780 a great deal 


of point lace was made at Alenqon and in the neighbouring 
vilugea The styles of patterns varied, as has been stated 
Point d’Alengon is still made. 

In Belgium, Brussels has acquired some celebrity for 
needle-made laces. These, however, are chiefly in imitation 
of those made at Alengon. Brussels needlepoint lace is 
often Worked into meshed grounds made on a pillow. 
The Brussels needle-lace workers used a plain thread as a 
cordonnet for their patterns instead of a thread overcast 
with button-hole stitches as in the Venetian and French 
needlepoint laces. 

This kind of lace has also been produced in England. 
Whilst the character of English design in needlepoint laces 
of the early 17th century (fig. 12) is simpler than that of 



Each finger of a hand served as a peg. The writer of the 
MS, says that it shall be understood that the first Auger 
next the thumb shall be called A, the next B, and so on. 
According to the sort of twisted oord or braid which had 
to be made, so each of the fonr fingers A, B, C, D might 
be called upon to act like a reel, and to hold a “ bowys ” 
or “ bow,” or little ball of thread. Each ball might be of 
different colour from the other. A “ thynne lace ” might 
be made with three threads, and then only fingers A, B, 0 
would be required. A “round” lace, stouter than the 
“ thynne ” lace, might require the service of four or more 
fingers. By occasionally dropping the use of threads from 
certain fingers a sort of indented lace or braid might be 
made. But when laces of more importance were wanted, 
such as a broad lace for “ batty*,” the hands of assistants 
were required. 

Pillow lace making was never so strictly confined to 
geometric patterns as point lace making. Curved forms, 
almost at its outset, seem to have been found easy of exeou- 


Fio. 12. — English Point Lace. 

the contemporary Italian, the method of workmanship is 
virtually the same. Specimens of needlo-made work done 
by English school children may be met with in samplers 
of the 17th iind 18th centuries. Point lace is successfully 
made in Irish convents. In all great towns like London, 
Paris, Brussels, Vienna, lace dealers undertake to supply 
demands for finely executed modern imitations of old 
needle-made lace. At Burano the lace-making school 
lately established there produces hand-made laces which 
are, to a great extent, careful reproductions of the more 
celebrated classes of point laces, such as “ punto in aria,” 
“ rose point de Venise,” “ point de VeniBe k reseau,” “ point 
d’Alen^on,” “ point d’Argentan,” and others. A weaving 
of threads with a needle into a foundation of net — very 
distinctive, and different from the “punto a maglia”or 
“ lacis ” — has been done for a long time in Spain. Its 
leading characteristic is the pattern of repeated squares, 
filled up with star figures. When fine thread is used the 
effect of heavy cobwebs is produced. Work of this de- 
scription has been mode in Paraguay, where a coarse 
“ torchon ” pillow lace is also produced. 

PWovf-mdde Lace. — Pillow-made lace is built upon no 
substructure, like a skeleton thread pattern, such as is used 
for needlepoint lace. It is the representation of a pattern 
obtained by twisting and plaiting threads. The only pre- 
existing analogue of pillow laces is to be found in the 
primitive twistings and plaitings of fibres and threads. 
The English word “ lace” in the 15th century was employed 
to describe fine cords and braids. In a Harleian MS. of 
the time of Henry VI. and Edward IV., about 1471, direc- 
tions are given for the making of “lace Banco n, lace 
indented, lace bordered, lace covert, a brode lace, a round 
lace, a thynne lace, an open lace, lace for hattys,” <kc. 
The MS. opens with an illuminated capital letter, in which 
is the figure of a woman making these articles. Her im- 
plements are not those with which pillow lace of orna- 
mental quality from the middle of the 16th century and 
onwards his been made. The MS. supplies a clear de- 
scription how threads in combinations of twos, threes, 
fimre, fives, to tent and fifteens, were to be twisted and 
plaited together. Instead of the pillow, bobbins, and pins 
which pillow lace is made* the hands were used. 




Flo. 18. — Caff trimmed with PUtted and Twinted Thread Work 
in Point*, or Scallop*. Late 18th oentary. 

tion (fig. 13). One reason for this no doubt is that the 
twisted and plaited work was not constrained by a founda- 
tion of any sort The plaitings and twist- 
ings gave the workers a greater freedom 
in reproducing designs. At the same 
time, little speciality of pattern seems to 
have been produced for the pillow lace 
workers, and so laces worked on the pillow, 
particularly those of higher pretence to 
artistic design, were similar in pattern to 
those worked with the needle. The early 
wiry-looking twisted and plaited thread Fig, 14.— Plaited 
laces were soon succeeded by laces in which ftnti Twisted 
flattened and broader lines occupy a pro- ^owna* 
minent position (fig. 14). Tape was also i* t ti a Piom- 
sometiines used for the broad lines. The bini.” About 
weaving of tape appears to have been 
begun in Flanders about the end of the 16th or the be- 
ginning of the 17th centuiy. In England it dates no 
farther back than 1747, when 
two Dutchmen of the name of 
Lanfort were invited by an Eng- 
lish firm to set up tape looms in 
Manchester and give instructions 
in the method of weaving tape. 

The process by which lace has 
been made on the pillow from 
about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury is very roughly and briefly 
as follows. A pattern is first 
drawn upon a piece of paper or * lQ - * howin * 

parchment It is then pricked ui *’ 

with holes by a skilled “pattern pricker, 0 who deter- 
mines where the principal pins shall be stuck for guiding 
the threads. This pricked pattern is then fastened to teg 
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pillow. The pillow or cushion varies in shape in different 
countries. Some lace makers use a circular pad, backed 
with a flat board, in order that it may be plaoed upon a 
table and easily moved as the worker may wish 
Other lace workers use a well-stuffed round 
pillow or short bolster, flattened at the two 
ends, bo that they may hold it between their 
knees. On the upper part of the pattern are 
fastened the ends of the threads from the l 6 * 

bobbins. The bobbins thus hang across the pattern. 
Fig. 15 shows the commencement of a double set of 
three-thread plaitings. The compact portion in a pillow 
face has a woven appearance (fig. 16). 

In the 17th century pillow lace in imitation of the scroll 
patterns of point lace was made. This sort of work, pro- 
duced chiefly in Flanders, went under the name of “ point 
d'Angleterre 99 (fig 17). Into Spain and France much 
lace from Venice and Flanders was imported as well as 
into England, where from the 16th century the manu- 
facture of “ bone lace ” by peasants in the midland and 
southern counties was carried on. This bone lace consisted 
chiefly of borders done in imitation of the Venetian 
“merletti a piombini.” In Charles IL's time its manufac- 
ture was of sufficient im- 


portance to demand par- 
liamentary attention. The 
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with which floral compositions are rendered. Many of 
these compositions are either reproductions or adaptations 
of designs for point d'Alengon, and in such patterns tn 
soft quality of fine pillow-made lace contrasts with the 
harder and more crisp appearance of needlepoint lace, in 
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trade was threatened with 
extinction by the more 
artistic and finer Flemish 
laces. The importation of j 
the latter was prohibited. I 
Flemish lace workers 
sought to evade the pro- 
hibitions by calling certain 
of their laces “ point d’ 

Angleterre.” But the dif- 
ficulties which attended 
the smuggling into Eng- 
land of these “ points 

d’ Angleterre” appear to Fiq. 17.— Pillow-madeLaee “Uridee.” 
have stimulated English Flemish. 17th century. Sometimes 
dealers in lace anxious to called “ Point d’ Angleterre. ” 
supply the demands of fashion to obtain the services of 
Flemish lace makers and to induce them to settle in Eng- 
land. It is from some such cause that English pillow lace 
closely resembles in character of design pillow laces of 
Brussels, Mechlin, and Valenciennes. 

Fig. 18 gives three sorts of Buckinghamshire pillow 
laces, the patterns of which have been in use since tbe 
middle of the 18th century. In (a) is a variety of fillings- 
in, which give the name of “ trolly ” to such specimens. 
It is an adaptation of Mechlin “ trolle kant ” or sampler 
lace, sent round to dealers and purchasers to show the 
variety of patterns which the lace makers happened to be 
at work upon. Specimens (b) and (c) are both in the 
style of certain 18th century Mechlin laces, (c) being also 
like laces made at Lille and Arras. 

A a skill in making lace developed, patterns and particu- 
lar plaitings came to be identified with certain localities. 
Mechlin enjoyed a high reputation for her production, which 
was in the 17th century poetically styled the “ queen of 
laces.” The chief features of this pillow lace are the plaiting 
of the meshes, and the outlining of the pattern or toile with 
a thread. The ordinary Mechlin mesh is hexagonal in shape. 
Four of the sides are of double twisted threads, two are of 
four threads plaited three times ,(fig. 19). The mesh of 
Brussels pillow lace is also hexagonal Four of the sides 
are of double-twisted threads, two are of four threads 
laited four times (fig. 20). The finer specimens of i 



Fin. 18. — English Pillow Laces. 18th century, 
the Brussels pillow lace (fig. 21) much realistic effect is 
obtained by the delicate modelling imparted to the flowers 
by means of a bone instrument used to give concave shapes 
to petals and leaves, the edges of which are often marked 



Fia. 19. — Mechlin Mesh. 


Fig. 20. — Enlargement of Mesh 
of Brussels ground, showing 
the four-twisted and two- 
plaited sides in each mesh. 


sat 


Fig. 21. — Pillow Lace. Brussels. ^ 

18th century. Fig. 22. 

by a flattened and slightly raised <xrrdom.net of plaited work. 
Honiton pillow lace resembles Brussels lace. As a role it 
is made with a coarser thread, and the designs lack the 
careful drawing and composition which may be seen in 
Brussels Dillow Iacml In ValenamiM Ite* dum m ha 
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twisted aides to the mesh ; all are closely plaited (fig. 22), and 
as a role the shape of the mesh is diamond. No outline or 



Flo. 23. — Peasant Lace from Crete. 
cordonnct is used in Valenciennes lace. Besides these dis- 
tinctive classes of pillow-like laces, there are others in which 



Fio. 24. — German Pillow-made Lace. 18th century, 
equal ingenuity is displayed, though the character of the 
design remains primitive, as for instance in peasant laces 
from Crete (fig. 23), Russia, 
and Germany. Pillow lace 
making in Crete would seem 
to have arisen in consequence 
of Venetian intercourse with 
the island. The art is now 
said to be extinct. The laces 
were chiefly made of silk. 

The patterns in many speci- 
mens are outlined with one, 
two, or three bright-coloured 

silken threads. As a rule b 

the motives of the Cretan 
lace patterns are traceable 
to orderly arrangement and 
balance of simple symmetri- 
cal and geometrical details, 
such as diamonds, triangles, 

and odd polygonal figures. Fio. 26.— Russian Pillow Laoe*. 
Uniformity in character of 1 ^ th oentary * 

design may be observed in many of the German and 
Russian laces, especially in respect of patterns like that 
shown in fig. 24 and fig. 25 a. This 
sort of pattern is used in peasant laces 
of Sweden, in common French “tor- 
chon” laces, and in a lace made at 
Ripon in Yorkshire. The meshed 
grounds (rcteaux) of the Chantilly silk 
laces were generally simple in character, 
as shown in fig. 26. 

Guipure . — This name, often applied 
to needlepoint and pillow laces, pro- 
perly designates a kind of lace or Fig. 26. 
“passement” made with “cartisane” and twisted silk. 
“Carti8ane” is a little strip of thin parchment or vellum, 
which was covered with silk, gold, or silver thread. 
Guipure is also made with fine wires whipped round with 
sQk, aad with cotton thread similarly treated These stiff 
threads, formed into a pattern, were held together by 
stitches worked with the needle. Such work, which is very 
depe nd e nt upon the ductile characteristics of the 




materials employed, is now called gimp work. Gold and 
silver thread laces were usually ma de on the pillow. 

Machine-made Lace , — We have already seen that a 
technical peculiarity in making needlepoint lace is that a 
single thread and needle are alone used to form the pattern, 
and that the button-hole stitch and other loopings which 
can be worked by means of a needle and thread mark a dis- 
tinction between lace made in this manner and lace made 
on the pillow. For the process of pillow lace making a 
series of threads are in constant employment, plaited and 
twisted the one with another. A button-hole stitch is not 
producible by it. The machine does not attempt to make 
either a button-hole stitch or a regular plait Up to the 
present, however ingenious may be the counterfeits of 
design of all sorts of lace produced by the machine, an 
essential principle of the machine-made work is that 
the threads are merely twisted together. The only ex- 
ception which could be made to this statement would be as 
regards the plaited lace made by the “dentelli&re” already 
mentioned. The Leavers lace machine is that which is gene- 
rally in use at Nottingham and Calais. French ingenuity 
has developed improvements in this machine whereby laces 
of delicate thread are made ; but as fast as France makes 
an improvement England follows with another, and both 
countries virtually maintain an equal position in this 
branch of industry. The number of threads brought into 
operation in a Leavers machine is regulated by the pattern 
to be produced, the threads being of two sorts, beam or 
warp threads and bobbin or weft threads. Upwards of 
8880 are sometimes used, sixty pieces of lace being made 
simultaneously, each piece requiring 148 threads — 100 
beam threads and 48 bobbin threads. The ends of both 


sets of threads are 
fixed to a cylinder 
upon which as the 
manufacture pro- 
ceeds the lace be- 
comes wound. The 
supply of the beam 
or warp threads is 
held upon reels,and 
that of the bobbins 
or weft threads is 
held in bobbins. 
The beam or warp 
thread reels are ar- 
ranged in frames or 
trays beneath the 
stage, above which 
and between it and 
the cylinder the 
twisting of the 
bobbin or weft 
with beam or 
warp threads takes 
place. The bob- 
bins containing the 
bobbin or weft 



Fig. 27. 



threads are flattened in shape so as to pass conveniently 
between the stretched beam or warp threads. Each bobbin 
can contain about 120 yards 6t thread. By most ingenious 
mechanism varying degrees of tension can be imparted to 
warp and weft thr eads as required. The bobbins of the weft 
threads as they pass like pendulums between the warp threads 
are made to oscillate, and through this oscillation the threads 
twist thems el ves or become twisted with the warp threads. As 
the twistings take place, combs passing through ooth warp 
and weft threads compress the twistings. Thus the usual 
ma c hin e-m ade lace may generally be detected by ite com- 
pressed twisted threads. Figs. 27 and 28 are intended 




lacs 


to show effect* obtained by varying the tensions of weft 
and warp threads. For instance, u the weft, as threads 
b $ b, by b in fig. 27, be tight and the warp thread slack, the 
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Fig. 29. — Section of Lace Machine, 
warp thread a will be twisted upon the weft threads. 
But if the warp throad a be tight and the weft threads 
by by by by be slack, as in fig, then the weft threads will 
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and the swinging er pexxduhun-like oscillations of the 
bobbin or weft threads between the warp threads. Fig. 
29 represents a section of part of a lace machine, £ is 
the cylinder or beam upon which the lace is rolled as 
made, and upon which the ends of both warp and weft 
threads are fastened at starting. Beneath are w, tr, w, a 
series of trays or beams, one above the other, containing 
the reels of the supplies of warp threads ; c, c represent 
the slide bars for the passage of the bobbin b with its 
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Fro. 81. — Machine-made Imitation of Mechlin Pillow Lace. 

thread from k to k y the landing bars, one on each side of 
the rank of warp threads ; *, t are the combs which take 
it in turns to press together the twistings as they are 
made. The combs are so regulated that they come away 
clear from the threads as soon as they have pressed them 
together and. fall into positions ready to perform their 
pressing operations again. The contrivances for giving 
each thread a particular tension and movement at a certain 
time are connected with an adaptation of the Jacquard 
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Fig. 80, — Pillow-made Laos. Mechlin. Early 18th century. 

be twisted on the warp thread. At the same time the 
twisting in both these cases arises from the conjunction 
of movements given to the two sets of threads, namely, a 
movement from side to side of the beam or warp threads 


i Fig. 32. — Venetian Point Lace, k r&eau. 17th century. 

system of pierced cards, ’The machine lace pattern drafter 
has to calculate how many holes shall be punched in a card, 
and to determine the position of such holes. Each hole 
regulates the mechanism for giving movement to a thread. 
Fig. 30 is a specimen of a Flemish pillow lace of the early 
18th century. The meshes of the ground are variegated 
in appearance. A thread outlines the pattern. In Fig. 31 
it will be seen that the manufacturer has merely attempted 
to reproduce the pattern of the foregoing, His meshes are 
regular. No outlining thread marks the pattern, which, 
instead of being filmy, like oambric, is ribbed. . This aped- 
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men, recently made at Calais with a Leavers is 

prodnoed at a cost of la 2d. a yard, whilst the value of the 
original hand-made pUlow lace is at least £ 1 , 5s. a yard 
Fig. 32 is taken from a piece of fine needle-made lace (point 
de Venise k r&eau). The flat and even appearance in the 
close portions (the toile) of the pattern, the slight thread 
(cordonnet) outlining the pattern, and the delicate fillings-iu 
or modes of tracery work may be noted for comparison 
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Fio. S3. - — Machine-made Imitation of Venetian Point Laca, k rfoaau. 


with corresponding details in the machine-made imitation 
(tig. 33). In this the close portions are ribbed, the cor- 
donnet is stouter and stauds in relief, and the tracery 
modes are simpler in composition. 

Literature.— The literature of the art of lace making i« cojiaider- 
able. The scries of 16th and 17th century lace pattern -books, of 
which the more important are perhaps those by I<\ Vineiolo (Paris, 
1687), Cesare Weellio (Venice, 1692), and lsabetta Catanea Paiasole 
(Venice., 1600), not to mention several kindred works of earlier and 
later date published in Germany and the Netherlands supplies a 
large field for exploration. Recently Bignor Ongania of Venice 
has published a limited number of facsimiles of the mujority of 
such works. M. Alvin of Brussels issued a brochure in 1863 upon 
these patterns, and in the same year the Marquis Girolamo d’Adda 
contributed two bibliographical essays upon the same subject, to the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts (voi. xv. p. 342 tq. f and vol. xvii. p. 421 
$q.). In 1864 Cavaliere A. Merli wrote a pamphlet (with illustra- 
tions) entitled Origins ed uso dcllr, Trine, a filo di refe ; Mons F. 
de Fcrtiault compiled a briof and rather fanciful Histoirc de la 
DentelU in 1848, in which he reproduced statements to be found in 
Diderot s Encyclopedic, subsequently quoted by Roland de la Plntiire. 
The first Report of the Department of Practical Art, 1 86.3, contains a 
“Report on Cotton Print Works and Luce Making” by Octavius 
Hudson, and in the first Report of the. Department of Science and Art 
are some “ Observations on Lace,” with magnified representations 
of details showing stitches and plaits used in various laces. Mr 
Hudson deliveied two lectures “On Lace made by Hand” in 1863. 
Hep orts upon the International Exhibitions of 1861 (London) and 
18o7 (Paris), by M. Aubry, Mrs Palliser, and others, contain informa- 
tion concerning lace making. But the most im]»ortftnt work first 
issued upon the history of lace making is that by the late Mrs Bury 
Palliser {History of Lace, 1869; latest edition, 1876). In this work 
the history is treated rather from an antiquarian than a technical 
point of view ; and wardrobe accounts, inventories, state papers, 
fashionable journals, diaries, plays, poems, have bean laid under 
contribution with surprising diligence. The Qusen Lace Book , an 
historical and descriptive account of the hand-made laces of all 
countries, published m London in 1874, relies for much of its data 
upon Mrs Palliser** book, and contains some illustrations of ex- 
cellent specimens of work. In 1876 the Arundel Society brought 
tut a folio volume of permanently printed photographs taken from 
of the finest specimens of ancient lacs which were collected for 
rite International Exhibition of 1874- Thoee were accompanied by 
a brief history of lace, written from the technical aspect of the art, 
bw Hr Alan S. Otle. At the same time appeared a bulky 
dTvolum. by ML Regain, 

with woodcuts and fifty phote^typofra|*ioal plate*. M. 


Segal® divides hit work in$ojfour tactions, The Anri of thm it 
devoted to a sketch of the origin of laris : the second deal* with 
pillow Jaoes, bibliography of laoe, and a review of sumptuary edicts ; 
the third relates to needle-made laoe ; and the fourth contains an 
account of places where laoe has been and is made, remarks upon 
commerce m laoe, and upon the industry of lace makers. This 
method of treating the subject entails the repetition of numerous 
facts and observations. Without sufficient conclusive evidenoe M. 
Seguin accords to France the palm for having excelled in producing 
the richer sorts of laces, which both before and aince the publication 
of his otherwise valuable work have beau identified as being Italian 
in origin. Descriptive catalogues arc issued of tho lace collection# 
at South Kensington Museum, at tho Science and Art Museum, 
Dublin, aud at the Industrial Museum, Nuremberg. In 1881 a 
series of lour Cantor lectures on the art of lac*' making were 
delivered before the Society of Arts by Mr Alan S. Cole, and have 
since been extracted from the journal of the society, and published 
in a pamphlet form, with illustrations. The latest work on the sub- 
ject is a Technical History of the Manufacture of Venetian Loots , 
by G. M. Urbani de Gheltof, with plates, translated by Lady Layard, 
ami published at Vouioe by Signor Ongania. The History qf 
Machine -wrong hi Hosiery and Lace Manufacture (Ism don, 1807), by 
Folkin, has already been referred to. There is ulso a technological 
essay u}>on loco made by machinery, with diagrams of l#oe stitch tw 
and patterns ( Tttchnologiscke Stiuiicn im SHchsischm Erzgebirge, 
Leipsiu, 1878), by Hugo Fischer. (A. 8, C.) 

LACEDJSMON, See Laconia and Sparta. 

LAC# PEDIS, liKiiNAiui Q remain JStiknnk djo la 
V iljjK, Comtk dk (17 66-1 825), French naturalist, was 
born at Agen in lluyenne, December 26, 1756. His educa- 
tion was carefully conducted by his father, and the early 
perusal of Buflbu’s Natural History awakened an interest 
in that branch of study, which for the remainder of his lifs 
absorbed hie chief attention. His leisure he devoted to 
music, in which, besides becoming a good performer on 
the piano and organ, he acquired considerable mastery of 
composition, two of his operas, which, however, were never 
published, meeting with the high approval of Gluck ; and 
in 1781 -85 he also brought out in two volumes his P critique 
dc la Musique, Meantime he wrote two treatises, Essai 
s ur r Electricite (1781) and Physique generate et particulars 
(1782-84), which gained him the friendship of Buffon, who 
in 1785 appointed him sub-demonstrator in the Jardin du 
Itoi, and proposed to him to become the continuator of his 
Histoirc Naturelle. This continuation was published under 
the titles Histoirc des Quadruples ovijKtres et des ScrjmUs 
(2 vols., 1788-89) and Histoirc Naturelle des Reptiles 
(1789). After the Revolution Lacdpfcdu became a member 
of the legislative assembly, but during the Reign of Terror 
he deemed it advisable to leave Paris, his life having 
become endangered by his disapproval of the massacre*. 
When the Jardin du Roi was reorganized as the Jardin 
des Plantes Lac^pede was appointed to the chair set apart 
to the history of reptiles and Ashes, which he conducted 
with such success that in 1796 he was chosen a member 
of the Institute. Two years afterwards he published the 
first volume of Histoire N (Hurdle des Poissons , the 5th 
volume appearing in 1803; and in 1804 appeared Histoire 
des Cetarcs . From this period till his death the part be 
took in politics prevented him from making any further 
contribution of importance to science. In 1799 he became 
a henator, in 1801 president of the senate, in 1803 grand 
chancellor of the legion of honour, in 1804 minister of 
state, and at the Restoration in 1819 be was created a 
peer of France. He died at Jtpinay, October 6, 1825. Dur- 
ing the latter period of his life he wrote Histoire gentrale 
physique et civile de V Europe, which was published posthu- 
mously in 18 vols., 1826. A collected edition of his works 
on natural history was published in the same year, and has 
been frequently reprinted See Ichthyology, voL xii 
p. 633. 

LA CHALOTAIS, Louis RsnA de Cakadxuc de 
(1701-1785), representative of the French provincW 
parliaments in their rinugles with Louis XV., wee bam 
at Beanes k Brittany, Manoh 6, 1701. He entered with 
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keen vigour into the question of the suppression of the 
Jesuits, which began to be most openly mooted after the 
affair of Martinique ; and as procureur g4n4ral of the 
parliament of Brittany he submitted to the parliament in 
1761 and 1762 — the very heat of the conflict — two 
Comptcs Hindus des Constitutions des Jesuitcs, which dealt 
the society some of the most powerful blows it had 
received since Pascal, and undoubtedly contributed largely 
to secure the edict of suppression in 1764. In the 
friends of the Jesuits La Chalotais had thus prepared 
for himself bitter enemies, and he was to feel their 
power in the events of the quarrel between the court and 
the parliaments. The breach between the estates of 
Brittany and the king, in which La Chalotais was more 
immediately concerned, originated in an order passed by 
Government that the voices of two of the three estates 
should bind the other, that is, that the clergy and citizens 
should control the landed proprietors. To this order, 
designed to secure the registration of certain fiscal edicts 
in spite of the proprietors, who formed a majority in the 
estates, and upon whom the taxes would fall most heavily, 
the opposition was marked by all the obstinacy of the 
Breton character. La Chalotais endeavoured to carry 
through a compromise, but at the same time animadverted 
somewhat acrimoniously upon the coercive efforts of the 
Due d’Aiguillon, governor of Brittany, who already, as a 
supporter of the Jesuits, regarded the procureur with 
animosity. When the estates, therefore, absolutely refused 
to register the edicts, the court chose to regard La 
Chalotais as the moving spirit in the opposition ; and in 
November 1765 he was arrested on a charge of having 
written certain anonymous and seditious letters to the king. 
No attention was paid to his protestations of innocence ; 
and, when the parliament of Rennes tried to force matters 
to a crisis by resigning in a body, Louis merely appointed 
commissioners to sit as a new parliament and to try La 
Chalotais, with his son and some other magistrates who 
had been arrested at the same time. But the question had 
spread beyond Brittany ; other provincial parliaments, and 
even the parliament of Paris, took it up ; and the strife 
began to assume the ominous significance of one between 
the people and the crown. No lower tribunal ventured to 
pass sentence upon La Chalotais, and in 1769 the king, 
calling the case before himself in council, attempted to 
settle it in his own autocratic way : silence was imposed 
as to the future, oblivion as to the past ; the innocence of 
the accused was acknowledged, but they were exiled from 
their province. Such a decision was no settlement. The 
arlioment, now restored, accused the Due d’Aiguiilon of 
aving suborned witnesses against La Chalotais, and, when 
he published memoirs retorting the charge, caused them 
to be burned by the hand of the common hangman. 
Maupeou, minister of the king, after vainly endeavouring 
to enforce the royal edict of silence, summoned the case 
before the parliament of Paris in 1770. That body, how- 
ever, gave such unequivocal signs of favour to La Chalotais, 
that the king interfered and quashed the whole proceedings 
by a " bed of justice.” The entire matter thus lay over so 
far as it affected the procureur, till the death of the king 
in 1774 allowed him to return to his official duties. La 
Chalotais died at Rennes, July 12, 1785. 

Besides the Comptes Hindus and the Expost Just\ficatif (three parts, 
1766-67), written in prison, La Chalotais was the author of an Essai 
d* Education Nationals (1768), a work extravagantly praised by 
Voltaire. It was written in view of the disorganisation in matters 
educational that would follow the expected expulsion of the Jesuits 
horn France. 

H LACHISH a town in the low country of Judah 

(Josh. zv. 39), and one of the strong fortresses that offered 
an obstinate resistance to Nebuchaanexsar (Jer. xxxiv. 7). 
It was to I ^hish that Amaxiah fled from the conspiracy 
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I raised against him at Jerusalem, and there he was killed (2 
Kings xiv. 19). From an obscure allusion in Micah i 13 
it would appear that the place was a chariot city. For 
this it was doubtless recommended by its position in the 
rich low country, and the same reason, together with the 
fact that it commanded the line of advance from Egypt, 
is sufficient to explain why it was the headquarters of 
Sennacherib during part of his Judaean campaign (2 Kings 
xviii. 14 ’ Isa. xxxvii. 8). The name of Lachish occurs 
on the monuments of Sennacherib, and a bas-relief now in 
the British Museum, representing the king receiving its 
spoils, is given in G. Smith’s History of Sennacherib 
(1878). Lachish was reoccupied by the Jowb after the 
captivity (Neh. xl 30), and the Onomastica place it 7 
miles from Eleutheropolis on the southern road. The site 
has not been identified. Umm LAkis does not agree with 
the statement of the Onomastica , and the name (“ Mother 
of Itch ”) has no connexion with the Hebrew, while El 
Hasy, suggested by Conder, has still less to recommend it. 
As the cities in this district were built of brick, the ruins 
may probably have all but disappeared. 

LACHMANN, Karl Konrad Friedrich Wilhelm 
(1793-1851), a highly distinguished philologist and critic, 
was born March 4, 1793, at Brunswick, where his father 
held an appointment as preacher in the Andreas Kirche. 
In his eighth year he entered the Katharineum of his 
native town, where the strong bent of his vigorous mind 
towards philology and literature soon made itself unmistak- 
ably evident. In 1809 he passed to the university of 
Leipaic as a student of philology and theology ; in the 
same year he transferred himself to Gottingen, where, 
under the influence of Heyne, his enthusiasm for philo- 
logical pursuits almost completely extinguished his interest 
in theology; the pagan classics and particularly the Roman 
poets became his absorbing study. Stronger even than that 
of Heyne was the influence of Dissen over the young and 
rising scholar, who found additional intellectual stimulus 
in the companionship of such fellow students as C. K. J. 
Bunsen, Ernst Schulze, and C. A. Brandis. Under G. F. 
Behecke he also devoted himself to Italian and English, 
and ultimately to Old German. In 1815 he was led by the 
stirring political events of the day to interrupt his studious 
life and join the Prussian army as a volunteer chasseur; 
in this capacity he accompanied his detachment to Paris, 
but to his great regret never encountered the enemy. The 
regiment being disbanded he went to Berlin, where he 
became an assistant master in the Friedrich Werder 
gymnasium, and in the spring of 1816 he “ habilitated ” at 
the university. His thesis was published immediately 
afterwards, the subject being “ The original form of the 
Nibelungennothf Almost simultaneously appeared his 
edition of Propertius. The B&me summer he became one 
of the principal masters in the Fridericianum of Konigs- 
berg, where he assisted his colleague Karl Kopke with his 
edition of Rudolf von Monfort’s Barlaam und Josaphat 
(1818), and also took part in the researches of his friend 
towards an edition of the works of Walther von der 
Vogelweide. In January 1818 he became professor extra- 
ordinarius of classical philology in the university of 
Konigsberg, where Lobeck also was ; he at the same time 
began to lecture on Old German grammar and the Middle 
High German poets. In connexion with this task he 
devoted himself during the following seven years to an 
extraordinarily minute study of all that could be found, 
whether in print or in manuscript, relating to these subjects, 
and in the summer of 1824 he obtained leave of absence 
in order that he might search the libraries of Middle and 
South Germany for further materials. In Febrnaiy 1825 
Lachmann was nominated extraordinary professor of 
classical and German philology in the university of Berlin ; 
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in Jane 1827 he was promoted to the ordinary professor- 
ship in the same department ; and in 1830 he was admitted 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. The remainder of 
his laborious and fruitful life as an author and a teacher 
presents no episode requiring special record. In January 
1851 he was seised with an inflammatory affection of the 
left foot, to which be ultimately succumbed on March 13, 
1851. See Herts, Karl Lachmann , eine Biographic 
(Berlin, 1851). 

Lachmann, who was the translator of the first volume of P. E. 
MUller’s Sagaenbibliothck des Skandinavischen Alterthums, published 
at Berlin in 1816, is a figure of considerable importance in the his- 
tory of German philology (see Rudolf von Raumer, Gesch, d. ger- 
manischtn Philologie, 1870). In his “ habilitationsschrift ” on the 
Nibelungennoth, and still more in his review of Hagen’s Nibelungen 
and Benecke’s Jionerius, contributed iu 1817 to the Jenaiache 
LiUrcUurzeitung, he had already laid down the rules of text criticism 
and elucidated the phonotic and metrical principles of Middle 
High German in a manner which marked a very distinct advance 
in that branch of learned investigation. The rigidly scientific 
character of his method becomes increasingly apparent in tho A us - 
vhxJU a us den Hochdeutschen DicJUem dcs areizeknten Jahrhunderts 
(dedicated to Benecke, 1820), in the edition of Hartmann’s Iwein 
(the text being Lachmanu’s special care, while tho explanatory notes 
are by Benecke, 1827), in those of Walthor von der Vogelweide 
(1827) and Wolfram von Esclienbach (1838), in the papers 44 Ucber 
das Hildebrandsliod,” “ (Tebor althochdeutscho Betonung und 
Verskunst,” 44 Ueber den Eingang des Parzivals,” and “ Uebor 
drei Bruchstucko nioderrheinischer Godichto” published in the 
Abhandlungcn of the Berlin Academy, and in Dcr Nibelungcn Not 
mit dcr Klage in dcr dltcsten Gestalt mit den Abioeichungen dcr 
gemcinen Lcsart (1826), which was followed by a critical commentary 
in 1836. Lachmaun’s “ Betrachtungen liber die Ilios,” first pub- 
lished in the Abhandlungcn of the Berlin Academy in 1837 and 
1841, in which he sought to show that the Iliad consists of sixteen 
independent “lays” variously enlarged and interpolated, have had 
considerable influence on modern Homeric criticism. See Home it. 
His smaller edition of the New Testament api wared in 1831, 3d 
ed. 1846; the laiger, in two volumes, in 1842-50 ( Novum Testa - 
menturn Greece et Latinc : Carolus Lachmannus rccensuit , Fhilippua 
IhUtmannus Graccm lectionis aucloritotss apposuil) t The plan of 
Lachmann’s edition, which has been explained by liirnstdf in the 
Stud. u. Krit. of 1830, is a modification of tho unaccomplished j 
project of Bentley. It seeks to restore the most ancient reading 
current in Eastern MSS., using the consent of tho Latin authorities 
(Old Latin and Greek Western Uncials) as the main proof of anti- 
quity of a reading where the oldest Eastern authorities differ. Be- 
sides Propertius, Lachmann edited Catullus, 1829 ; Tibullus, 1829 ; 
Genesius, 1834; Terentianus Maurus, 1836; Babrius, 1846; Avianus, 
1845 ; Gaius, 1841-42 ; the Agrimensores Romani, 1848-62 ; nnd 
Lucretius, I860. Tho last, wnich was the main occupation of tho 
closing years of his life, from 1846, was perhaps his greatest achieve- 
ment, and has been characterized by Monro as “a work which will 
be a landmark for scholars as long as the Latin language continues 
to be studied.*’ 

LA CONDAMINE, Charles Marie de (1701-1774), 
French geographer and mathematician, bom at Paris, 
January 28, 1701, was trained for the military profession, 
but turned his attention to science and geographical ex- 
ploration. He was a member with Godin and Bouguer of 
the expedition sent to Peru in 1735 to determine the 
length of a degree of the meridian in the neighbourhood 
of the equator (see voL vil 598), and on his homeward 
route made the first scientific exploration of the river 
Amazon. He returned to Paris in 1745, and published 
the results of his measurements and travels with a map of 
the Amazon in Mem, de V Academic dee Sciences, 1745 
(English translation 1745-47). La Condamine continued 
to interest himself in metrical problems, and on a visit to 
Rome made careful measurements of the ancient buildings 
with a view to a precise determination of the length of 
the Roman foot. The journal of his voyage to the equator 
was published at Paris in 1751. He also wrote in favour 
of inoculation. He died Februaiy 4, 1774. 

LACONIA, the Greek Aoxuvunj, is the name generally 
applied in modem times to the country which occupied the 
south-eastern comer of the Peloponnesus, often called Lace- 
daemon, Arnes lalpmr, which is die only name used in Homer. 
The history of the district has already bean given (see 
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Greece), and it only remains to give a slight sketch of its 
physical features. These are very peculiar, and had great 
influence in producing the marked and distinctive character 
of the section of the Dorian race which occupied Laconia 
throughout the historical period. The oouutry is a deejp 
valley almost completely surrounded by mountains, and it 
is the general opinion that both names, Laconia and 
Lacedaemon, refer to this hollow sunken character, being 
connected with locus , Aokko?, Ac. The mountains of Arcadia 
shut in this valley on the north, and from them two parallel 
chains of mountains stretch due south bounding the valley 
on the east and on the west The eastern chain bore in 
ancient times the name Taygetus, the western, Parnon ; 
both ridges stretched far out into the sea, forming respect- 
ively the promontories of Taenarus and Males. Taygetus, 
now called Pentedaktylon, is a splendid unbroken chain of 
lofty peaks, well deserving its Homeric epithet wcpi/iijarros ; 
the highest point is the ancient Taleton, now Bt Elias, 
7900 feet high. Mount Parnon is not such a fine ridge, 
but still forms a strong barrier along the sea-coast Through 
the whole length of the valley from north to south flows 
the river Eurotas, which has only one tributary of any 
consequence, the Oenus. The soil was not remarkably 
fertile, except in the low ground towards the sea ; but the 
sides of Taygetus were covered with dense forests which 
afforded excellent sport to tho inhabitants of the plain. 
The people were thus inured to the hardy life of moun- 
taineers ; they were so securely defended by nature against 
invasion that the victorious Epaminondas hesitated to 
attack the country ; while with command of the passes 
they could at any time invade the neighbouring countries. 
Over Mount Taygetus there woh hardly any pose prac- 
ticable for an army ; from Arcadia there were only two 
entrances, both easily defeudod, one by the course of the 
Oenus, the other by the Eurotas. Mount Purnon stretched 
along the east coast, which offered no harbour, hardly even 
a landing place, for foreign shipa While adding to the 
security of the country, the same causes isolated it greatly 
from intercourse with other peoples, tended to keep the 
inhabitants backward and to prevent education, and led 
to that jealous and exclusive character which distinguished 
the Lacedaemonians. 

LACORDAIRE, Jean Baitihte Henri (1802-1861), 
French orator, was born at Recey-sur Ource, C6te d r Or, 
12th March 1802. He was the second of a family of four, 
the eldest of whom travelled a great deal in his youth, and 
subsequently occupied the chair of comparative anatomy at 
Li<$ge, from which he contributed some valuable treatises 
on entomology. For several years Lacordaire studied at 
Dijon, showiug a marked talent for rhetoric ; this naturally 
led him to the , pursuit of law, and in the local debates of 
the advocates he attained a high celebrity. At Paris he 
for a time thought of going on the stage, but was induced 
to finish the course, and, Raving done so with credit, ap- 
plied himself for eighteen months with much success to the 
consideration of briefs. Meanwhile a great change was 
passing over his convictions. Lamennais had published 
his Essai sur V Indifference,— a passionate vindication of 
belief as against the tolerant contempt of a generation 
which regarded truth and falsehood in every department 
of life with equal complaisance, a demonstration of the 
weakness of individual reason and an assertion of the 
rightful supremacy of a central religious authority. La- 
cordaire read and was convinced. His ardent and believ- 
ing nature was weary of the theological negations of the 
Encyclopedists. He was impelled towards a deisticai ex- 
planation of the universe, from which in turn he went on 
to Catholicism as tho only faith calculated to keep society 
from disintegration. In 1823 he became a theological 
student at the seminary of Saint Solpice ; four yean bier 
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he ¥ii ordained and became almoner oftheco] 

Hbnty XV. He Was called froh* it to co-operate 
mennais in the editorship of L y A*enbr y a jonriial establii 
for the purpose of advocating the union of thedemoci 
principle with ultramontanism. To be Catholic c ^ae |p 
be a royalist in the popular definition ; Lacordaire strove 
to ehow that Catholicism Was not bouud up with the idea 
of dynasty, and definitely allied it with .a well-defined 
liberty, equality, and fraterbity. ' But the new propagahd- 
ism was denounced from Rome in an encyclical lii the 
meantime Lacordaire and Montalembert, believing that, 
under the charter of 1830, they were entitled to liberty of 
instruction, opened an independent free school and began 
to teach in it. It was closed in two days, and the teachers 
fined before the court of peers. These reverses Lacordaire 
accepted with quiet dignity; but they brought his relation- 
ship with Lamennais to a close. He now began the course 
of Christian conference* at the College Stanislas, which 
attracted the art and intellect of Paris ; thence he went 
to Notre Dame, and for two years his sermons were the 
delight of the capital. His presence was dignified, his 
voice capable of indefinite modulation, and his gestures 
animated and attractive. He still preached the gospel of 
the people’s sovereignty in civil life and the pope’s supre- 
macy in religion, but brought to his propagandism the full 
resources of a mind familiar with philosophy, history, and 
literature, and indeed led the reaction against Voltftirean 
scepticism. He was asked to edit the Univers, to take a 
chair in the university of Louvain, but declined both ap- 
pointments, and in 1836 set out for Rome, revolving a 
great soheme for Christianizing France by restoring the 
old order of St Dominic. At Rome he prepared himself 
for the life of the new brotherhood, donning the habit of 
the preaching friar and joining the monastery of Minerva. 
His Memoire pour le rStablissement en France de Vordre 
des jrdres pricheurs was then prepared and dedicated to 
his country ; at the same time he collected the materials 
for the life of his avowed master, St Dominic. But he 
did not return to France until 1841, when he resumed 
his preaching at Notre Dame, and was successful in re- 
establishing the order of which he ever afterwards called 
himself monk. His funeral orations are the most notable 
in their kind of any delivered during his time, those de- 
voted to the death of Drouot and O’Connell being espe- 
cially predominant in the qualities of point and clearness. 
He next thought that his presence in the Assembly would 
be of use to his oause; but he remained there only a short 
while, finding the true field of his influence to be the 
pulpit. Many popular movements he advocated with the 
fervour of high convidtion. In 1850 he went back to 
Rome and was made provincial of the order, and for four 
years laboured to make the Dominicans a religious power. 
In 1854 he retired to SorOxe to become director ;of a private 
iyteum, and remained there in self-chosen obscurity Until 
he died, 22d November 1861. i r 

LACQUER, or Lacker, in general terms may bp said 
to be coloured and frequently opaque vamtahee applied to 
certain metallic objects and to Wood. The term is de^ed 
from the resin lac, which substance is the basis of tacUu^rs 

S ly »o called. Technically, among Western nations, 
ring is restricted to the coating of polished methbi or 
to surfaces, such as brass, pewter, and tin, vrith 
prepared varnishes which will give them a golden, btofito- 
Uk% or other lustre as desired. Of the numerous Vfe eipea 
for tixa preparation of the various lacquers, the f ottering 
for a 1 gOld laoquer for brass work may be taken, to a 
sample i^-sheU-iac 8 o^., sandarach 2 ox., turmeric 8 ok,, 
artiott6 2 o«„ dragon’s blood J ox., dissolved in 11 . gsjlob ^ 
rectified upirit Throughout the East Indies the ttoqueb 
mg of wooden amfaoea iaiinivertally practised, 1|^e 
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smoothed, and polished ,a Aeated conditio^; jjjd 
▼ arias’ devices ‘streaked, $na, m # IW , 

designs are produced ‘ Quite distinct Jfrqm jhpto, apd jfig^ 
all other forms of lacquer. .^ the lacquer work -of Jape**. 
The source and nature of the raw material of Japanese 
lacqper bw b een referred to puder 
also will be found some aUoaion to its extraordinary 
durability and resistance to dU ordinary solvents. N&t 
less extraordinary is the manipulative skill shown by ^ 
Japanese in this kind of t WfOjk* . and the variety, ai^d 
exquisite perfection of its decorative treatment, which afi 
go to place Japanese laeqtfer of high quality among Jha 
rarest and most prized treasures Of decorative art. In tlte 
preparation of Japanese lacauef, Work the wobden object to 
be treated is first coated with several layers, of raw lacquer 
mixed with brick dust, <kc., which, when hardened, art 
smoothed with gritty stone. 1 A' feW layers of oomtnbn 
Or inferior varnish of the colpur desired id the finished 
object are then successively added. After, each coating the 
Objects are placed to dry in an enclosed box, the sides df 
which are kept moist with Water, sp that htodening tfckjep 
place in a dark damp atmosphere. The final Coating/is 
composed of the host quality of lacquer, and it is emootlred 
with great care and polished with powdered deer horn. 
The brilliant Bmodth polish of plain black lacquer is brought 
up by repeated thin rubbings oVbr with unqoloured htCqbj# 
and polishings , with deer horn. Such are thp elaborate 
processes used for entirely unornamented lacquer ;k but 
most Japanese work is enriched with decorations wbii& 
introduce an endless variety of treatment and muchinqriJ 
complex, tedious, and costly processes of operation/ \ Elat 
work, variously coloured and speckled, ornamented with 
gilt patterns, is among the simplest of the artistio lacqjUer 
productions of Japan. Relief or raised lacquer Work, pi* 
the other hand, is a most elaborate and costly production, 
the labour of months and even years being expended on 
the preparation of fine high-reHef -examples. The ibised 
designs are produced with & mixture of red oxide of irqh 
and lacquer repeatedly applied fill the desired eleyatiou,** 
attained, the form of the raised surface being carefully 
modelled and controlled between successive applications 
by rubbing and grinding with charcoal powder. Metallic 
powders-r-gold, silver, bronze, &c. — are applied with the 
final coat while the work is still in a viscous condition, and 
these sinking into the laiquer produce a strongly adhereut 
surface with a fine subdued metallic lustre. Qthpr methods 
qf ornamental treatment consist of inlaying and incrusting 
the lacquer with mother of pearl, ivory, gold, bronze, dr 
tinfoil A great variety of decorative effect may be thus 

S roduced, but lacquers so trqe!ied are not held in the s^me 
igh esteem to the raised or even the flit varieties. Thin 
sections of the snbetence to b® irflaid are placed on the 
surface of & freshly coated and‘ yet 41 tacky" object, mid 
imbedded by the repeated applications of additional 
coatings; the surface Is then rubb^ and reduced till i$A 
inlay ana lacquer form one Smooth continuous surface. 
Relief incrustations are managed in an analogous m&nner, 
the lacquer being amOqthed afid polished around 
incrusted object or pattern, LacqUeris also OthWentM 
bV Carving, a style moktfy dpplirfl to\red le^ber/ajAoi^Ji 
it is ali»o occasionally done in tSdk 4id #her dark 
This method of treatment hto been in tebdheed' fcjtfe X% h 
^h«te red carved hic' W Tkmm lac Is a S 
ommw&tel substance. /' iTi ' ’ 
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Revolution he woe introduced to some of the constitution- 
alist leaders, and oon joined the staff of the Moniteur and 
the Dibats ; then jo became secretary to the Due de la 
BdchefOucauld-Liancourt He returned to journalism and 
joined Chenier and Boucher on the Journal dt Paris. The 
triumph of the Jacobins was not without danger for him, 
and to avoid it b enlisted in tho army, but after Thermidor 
returned once more to Paris aud to newspaper work. The 
13tb Venddmieiro again drove him from both, and he took 
to serious composition. He had more than oue fluctuation 
of fortune of the same kind still to undergo, and woe actu- 
ally imprisoned for a considerable time, but continued hie 
historical work, to which after tho establishment of 
Napoleon’s powor be wholly devoted himself. Ho became 
a member of the Academy in 1811, and professor of history 
in the Parisian faculty of literature next year. The 
Restoration pleased him from the constitutional point of 
view, and after it the July monarchy. In 1840 ho retired 
to M&con, whero lie died seven years late*; Lacretelle’s 
chief work is a series of histones of the 18th century, the 
Revolution, and its sequel {Eighteenth Century , 1808; 
Revolution, 1821-26 ; Consulate and Empire , 1840; 

Restoration, 1846). He had previously givon a Precis 
Uistoruiue of the Revolution (1801-6). Mr Carlyle’s 
sarcastic remark on Lacretelle’s History of the Revolution 
that it “ exists but does not profit much ” is partly true of 
all his books. The author was a moderate and fair-minded 
man, but possessed neither great powers of style, nor strik- 
ing historical insight, nor the special historian’s power of 
uniting minute accuracy of detail with breadth of view. If 
his history of the 18th century deserves to be singled out 
from his other books, it is chiefly because no exact successor 
to it has appeared. Besides the works mentioned, he also 
wrote a History of the Religious Wars, some sketches of his 
personal adventures in the Revolution, &c. As a journalist, 
if not as an historian, Lacrefcelle was not scrupulous about 
absolute accuracy. The legend of the Abb4 Edgeworth’s 
last words to Louis XVI. has been traced to him. 

LACROSSE is the national ball game of Canada, as 
cricket is of England and base ball of the United States of 
America. The aborigines had the game before the dis- 
covery of the New World, and different Indian tribes 
played it in different manners, generally with much 
roughuess and violence. The present name was given it 
by French Canadians, owing to the resemblance of the 
curved netted stick, the chief implement used in the 
pastime, to a bishop’s crozier or crosse. As white men 
gradually took up the game it became more refined. In 
1867 the National Lacrosse Association of Canada was 
formed, and drew up a recognized code of rules. Lacrosse 
cannot be aptly compared to hockey or football, since 
striking or even touching the ball with the hands or feet 
is inadmissible. The crosse somewhat resembles a racket 
bat It is a stick with one end curved, and the hook so 
formed is fitted with network, which must not bag. The 
ball is of iudiarubber, from 8 to 9 inches in circumference. 
The other requisites are a level piece of turf, about 200 by 
100 yards, and the goals. These may be any distance 
apart, according to agreement and the space available. 
Each goal is composed of two flag posts, 6 feet high and a 
like distance apart The usual number of players is twelve 
on each side, and tiie captains station them somewhat as in 
fpotbalL A game is scored by one side driving the ball 
between their opponents’ goal posts, and a match is three 
g eases out of five. There is no “ off side " as in football, 
and the chief feat of the player is to catch the ball on 
the network of the crosse, dodge his opponents by running 
as far as practicable, and then throw the ball to one of 
hk own aide who is nearer the enemy's goal A game is 
hjr$fceWl being placed on the ground midway 
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between the two goals and a player from each side u facing* 
for it with tho crosse till one oi them succeeds in sending 
it on tho way to tho opposito goaL After each game 
goals arc changed. During winter the game is played by 
skaters on the ice, or on tee enow with the aid of snow 
shoes. A native Indian team introduced the pastimo into 
England in 1867; aevora! amateur clubs wore formed; 
and & set of rules was drawn up by an English Locrosso 
Association on February 12, 1868. They differ somewhat 
from the Canadian regulations, — the goal poets being 7 
feet apart with a tape across tho top, and a match being 
decided by the number of goals won during a specified 
time. The pastimo, howovor, nover took deep root iu 
England, so many other old cotablinhed games of ball 
being more popular, and is now but little practised. 

LA CROoCE, chief city of La Crosse county, Wisconsin* 
United States, is situated on tho oast bank of the 
Mississippi, at the confluence of the Black and La Crosse 
rivers, 196 miles by rail west-north-west of Milwaukee, 

La Crosse is the second commercial city and tho fourth 
in tho soalo of population in the State. An oxtenaive \ 
lumbering trade is carried on by means of tho Black river. 
The city contains foundries, machino-shopo, saw-mills, flour- 
mills, shipbuilding yards, and manufactories of agricultural 
implements, beer, and leather. It has 3 English dailies 
and 5 weekly newspapers (2 English, 2 Noiwegian, 1 
German), 20 churches, and a publio library containing 
3300 volumes. La Crosse became a city in 185G. The 
population in 1880 was 14,505. 

LACRYMATORY, a modem word employed to describe 
a class of small vessels of terra-cotta, or, more frequently, 
of glass, found in Roman and late Greek tombs, and fanci- 
fully supposed to have been bottles into which moumere 
dropped their tears. They were used to contain unguents, 
and it is to the need of unguents at funeral ceremonies 
that the finding of so many of these vessols in tombs is 
duo. They are shaped like a spindle, or a flask with a 
long small neck and a t>ody in the form of a bulb. 

LACTANT1US FIRM IAN US, Jso called Lucius 
Cacilius or Lucius Cadius Lactautius Firmianus, was a 
Christian writer who from the beauty of his style has been 
called the “ Christian Cicero.” His history is very obscure. 

His very name is doubtful ; his birthplace, whether in Italy 
or in Africa, is uncertain ; it is impossible to say with any 
accuracy when his writings were published ; and the date 
of his death is unknown. His parents were heathens; he 
was a pupil of Aruobius in Hicca in Africa ; ho went to 
Nicomedia in Bithynia while Diocletian was emperor to 
tea< h rhetoric, but found little work to do in that Greeks 
speaking city ; he became & convert to Christianity, 
probably late in life ; and about ten or twelve years before 
his death (312-318) he went to Gaul on the invitation of 
Constantine the Great, and became tutor to his eldest son 
Crispus. These facts, with his writings, are all that is 
known about Loctantius. HU chief work Divinarum 
Institutionum Libri Septeni U a long introduction to 
Christianity, written in exquisite Latin, but displaying 
such ignorance as to have incurred the charge of favouring 
the Arian and Manichsean heresies. The date of publica- 
tion has been variously given from 302 to 323 a.d. One 
sentence seems to say that a persecution, which can scarcely 
be any other than the Diocletian, was raging while the 
b<»ok was being written (v. 17, 5); whilst in the first, second, 
fourth, aud fifths books Constantine is addressed as 
emperor. Those who assert the earlier date of publication 
point out that the references to Constantine are omitted iti 
several MSS. Others adopt the conjecture of Baluxe that 
an early edition was published in Nicomedia and & later 
twenty years afterwards {if. Ebert, Ueber den Verfauer dee 
Bucks* De Mart JPtrsecut^ p* 129 sq.). The seven books 
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of the institution# have separate titles given to them either 
by the author or by a later editor. The first, De Falsa 
Religions , and the second, De Origins Erroris , attack the 
polytheism of heathendom, show the unity of the God of 
creation and providence, and try to explain how men have 
wandered from truth into polytheistic error. The third 
book, De Falsa Sapientia , describes and criticizes the 
various systems of prevalent philosophy, showing how 
baseless and contradictory they are. The fourth book, De 
Vera Sapientia et Religions, insists upon the inseparable 
union of true wisdom and true religion, and maintains that 
this union is made real in the person of Christ The fifth 
book, De Justitia , maintains that true righteousness is not 
to be found apart from Christianity, and that it springs 
from piety which consists in the knowledge of God. The 
sixth book, De Vero Cultu , describes the true worship of 
God, which is righteousness, and consists chiefly in the 
exercise of Christian love towards God and man. The 
seventh book, De Vita Deata , discusses, among a variety of 
subjects, the chief good, immortality, the second advent, 
and the resurrection. Jerome tells us that Lactantius 
wrote an epitome of these Institutions , and such a work 
was discovered in the royal library at Turin in 1712 by C. 
M. Pfaff ; it is doubtful, however, whether this MS. is the 
epitome of Lactantius. Besides the Institutions , Lactantius 
wrote a treatise, De Ira Dei , addressed to one Donatus and 
directed against the Epicurean philosophy; an argument 
for the wisdom and goodness of God as exhibited in the 
creation and preservation of the world, De Opifwio Dei sive 
de Formations llominis ; and a very celebrated treatise De 
Mortibus Persecutorum , which describes God’s judgments 
on the persecutors of his church from Nero to Diocletian, 
and has served as a model for numberless subsequent 
writings of a like nature. De Mort. Perseeut . is not 
included in the earlier editions of Lactantius ; it was 
discovered and printed by Baluze in 1G79. Many critics 
do not believe it to be the work of our author, and ascribe 
it to an unknown Lucius Ciecilius (Bee the work of Ebert 
above quoted). Jerome speaks of Lactantius as a poet, 
and several poems have been attributed to him : — De 
P he nice, Symposium, De Pascha ad Felicem Episcopum, 
and De Passions ? Domini. It is extremely probable that 
all these are the productions of a much later age. 

MSS. of Liictautiiis are very numerous ; a very completo catalogue 
of these and of tho earlier printed editions will be found in Lc Brun 
and J Amulet Dufrosnoy's edition, *2 vols. Paris, 1748. The best 
editions besides Dufretmoy’s are those of Waleh, Leipsic, 1715 ; 
of Biinomann, Leipsic, 1739 ; and in Migne’s Patroloyia Latina , 
vols. vi. and vii. A new edition is promised in the Vienna Corpus 
Script. Kcclcs , Latin. 

LACTIC ACID, a chemical term, which, though origin- 
ally invented to designate the particular acid contained in 
sour milk, has now, through the discovery of other acids 
isomeric with and very similar to that acid, acquired a 
generic, in addition to its original specific, meaning. 

1. Lactic Acid properly so called, Fermentation Lactic 
Acid , Ethylidene Lactic Acid . — Scheele (Transactions of 
Stockholm Acad., 1780) was the first to isolate this acid 
(from sour milk) and establish its individuality. About 
twenty-four years later Bouillon Lagrange, and, independ- 
ently of him, also Fourcroy and Vauquelin maintained 
that Scheele’s new acid was nothing but impure aoetic. 
But this notion was combated by Berzelius, and finally 
refuted (in 1832) by Liebig and Mitscherlich, who by the 
elementary analyses of lactates proved the existence of this 
l* a distinct acid. 

In the article FaaMENTATioN (vol. ix. p. 97) it is explained 
how lactic acid is produced from milk-sugar and from ordinary 
rgluooae by “lactic fermentation.*' The most convenient prooess 
for the preparation of the acid is Bensch'e. A solution of “invert- 
sugar** (see vol, ix. p. M) is produced by dissolving 6 parts 
of oane -sugar and part of tartaric acid in 35 parts of boiling 


water and allowing to stand for two days. There is then added 
Ath part of foul cheese, 3 parts of sour milk, and 24 parts 
of carbonate of zinc, and the mixture kept at 40° to 4fi* C. for 
eight to ten days. The sugar, C e H lt O fl , ferments into lactic add, 
C|H a 0 8 , which, by the caroonate present, is converted into lactate 
of zinc. But part of the laotate is invariably lost through “butyric 
fermentation " with evolution of hydrogen, which latter converts 

J jart of the sugar into mannite, C 6 H 14 O g . The fermented liquid is 
leated to boiiipg, strained clear, and allowed to cool, when the 
lactate of zinc separates out in crystalline crusts, which are purified by 
rocrystallizatiou from hot water. Tho free acid is obtained by decom- 
posing tho hot aqueous solution of the salt with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen and filtering off the sulphide of zinc. The filtrate is evaporated 
on a water bath to a syrup, which is treated with ether. Mannite 
and other impurities remain, and the acid passes into the filtrate, 
from which the other is easily expelled by distillation, and subsequent 
evaporation in an open basin. What ultimately remains is a thick 
colourless syrup, which, in ordinary chemical parlance, goes as 
lactic acid, although it is at best only an approximation to the 
hydrate, C 8 H 6 0 8 .H^0. The extra H.O is easily onough removed by 
continued evaporation, but no portion of it can be thus got rid of 
without the acid C 8 H 6 0 j itself suffering dehydration into lactic 
anhydride , CgHjnOj, and lactidc , C a H 8 04 , by successive subtractions 
of HjO from 2C 8 H fl 0 8 . 

The behaviour of lactic acid solution to basic reagents 
and of the acid itself to alcohols (in the presence of dehy- 
drators) is strictly that of a monobasic acid C 8 H 6 0 8 ; i.e. f 
so much lactic is strictly equivalent to one molecule of 
acetic acid, and as the latter is proved to be CH 8 .COOH, 
lactic acid must be assumed to be (C 2 H 6 0) COOH. But 
the radicle C 2 H b O (unlike the CH 8 of acetic acid) still 
contains one hydrogen atom, which, although not replace- 
able by metals, can be replaced by acid radicles such as 
acetyl C 2 H 8 0 or, conjointly with the oxygen atom, by 
Cl,Br,I. Thus, for instance, lactic ether, (C 2 H b O)COOC 2 H 6 , 
when treated with chloride of acetyl, C 2 IIqO.Cl, gets com 
verted into acetyl-lactic ether, [C 2 H 4 (C»H 3 O)O]COO(0 2 H 6 ), 
with formation of hydrochloric acicL By the action of 
hydriodic ateid the same II conjointly with the O of tho 
radicle is replaced by iodine with formation of water. In 
a word, lactic acid, besides being an acid analogous to, for 
instance, acetic acid, CH 8 COOH, is at the same time an 
alcohol analogous to ordinary spirit of wine, C 2 H B .OH, as 
shown by the formula HO — C 2 I1 4 — COOH. This two. 
fold character of our substance explains the readiness with 
which it passes into anhydrides. Lactic acid the acid acts 
upon lactic acid the alcohol ; the replaceable H in the 
former unites with the OH of the latter, and the two rests 
combine into an ether which is lactic anhydride. Thus : — 


(C s H 4 OH)~-COO 

(C s H 4 CX)OH)^ 

Lactic anhydride. 


II 

OH^ 

Water. 


The slanting lines show the mode of combination after 
the reaction. The anhydride, as we see, still contains an 
OH and COOH, and a repetition of the group within its 
molecule leads to lactide, C fl Ha0 4 . This latter body 
could be presumed to be formed from one molecule of 
lactic acid : 

HO(C 1 H 4 )COOH — (C t H 4 )COO + H. OH ; 


but the vapour density determination proves the molecular 
weight to be in accordance with the larger formula C 6 H 8 0 4 . 

Admitting, as well we may, that lactic acid ia a compound of 
COOH and OH with what is this C t H 4 itself t This ouestion 
has been satisfactorily answered. When lactic acid is distilled 
rapidly, it breaks up into formic acid, H.COOH, and aldehyde, 
(CH|)(00)H. Conversely when aldehyde is treated with hydro- 
cyanic acid and muriatic acid it is converted into lactic acid, in 
two steps, thus : (1) the C— 0 in the aldehyde combines with the 

K , the H going to the O and the (NC) by its 0 to the C, to 
be group ( N C ) — C — 0 — H ; and (2) the NC of this group, by 
the action of the water, gets converted into a COOH, with formation 
of NH., which combines with the nmriatic add. NC + 2H f O— 
NHj + OOOH. The (CH S ) and H in the original aldehyde retain 
their places, so that what we obtain ultimately must be 

(CHiMOHKgcKHI 


and this <x nsequantly is the structure of lactic add. T be radicle 
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(OHjXCH) it called ethylidene, to distinguish it from n ethylene," 
which ii i (OHjXCH,), j 

2. Paralactic or Sarcolaciic Acid . — Thia acid was dis- 
covered by Berzelius in the juices of flesh. It is almost 
identical with ordinary lactic, but differs from it in this 
that it (and its salts) turn the plane of polarized light, and 
also in this that the sarcolactates in general are more 
readily soluble than ordinary lactates, and contain dif- 
ferent proportions of crystal water from these. Thus, for 
instance, we have for the zinc salts 

Ordinary. Sarco-. 

Zn(C g H 0 O a ) t . 3H,0 . Zn(C 5 H fi O,) . 2H t O . 

Soluble in 60 ports of cold Soluble in 17 parts of cold 
and in 6 parts of boiling water. water. 

The isomerism of the two acids used to be explained by 
assuming that the sarco-acid contained ethylene in lieu of 
the ethylidene of the ordinary acid, thus : 

(OH)— (CH a )— (CH t )—COOH, 

i.e.y that the OH and COOH were attached to different 
carbon atoms. But this has been proved by Erlenmeyer to 
be a mistake. The sarco-acid has precisely the same struc- 
ture as ordinary lactic acid. It is a case of absolute 
of unexplained) isomerism. 

3. Ilydracrylic Acid. — From glyceric acid by the action 
of hydriodic acid we obtain /8-iodopropionic, which, when 
treated with water and oxide of silver, exchanges its iodine 
for OH : 

I. H,C— CH t — COOH 

gives 

(OH) . H,C— C1I 3 — COOH, 

which is hydracrylic, an ethylene-lactic acid. That this 
really is so was proved by Erlenmeyer, who obtained it 
by the action of water ( + HC1) on undoubted ethylene- 
cyanhydrine (OH) — (C 2 H.) — (CN). As suggested by the 
formula, it differs markedly in its reactions from the two 
more properly so-called lactic acids. 

All lactic acids, when heated with hydriodic acid in sealed- 
up tubes, pass ultimately into (the same) propionic acid, 
(CHo) — (CH a ) — COOH. ( w. d. ) 

LADAK and BALTI. The name Lad&k (pronounced 
in Tibetan Lata) belongs primarily to the broad valley of 
the upper Indus in West Tibet, but includes several sur- 
rounding districts in political connexion with it ; the present 
limits are between 75° 40' and 80° 30' E. long., and between 
32° 25' and 36° N. lat It is bounded N. by the Kuen- 
lun range and the slopes of the Karakorum, N.W. and W. 
by the Mussulman state of Balti or Little Tibet, S.W. by 
Kashmir, S. by British Himalayan territory, and E. by the 
Chinese Tibetan provinces of Ngari and Ruddk. 1 * * The 
whole region lies very high, the valleys of Rukshu in the 
south-east being 15,000 feet, and the Indus near Ld 11,000 
feet, while the average height of the surrounding ranges is 

19,000 feet The proportion of arable and even possible 
pasture land to barren rock and gravel is very small. 

The natural features of the country may be best 
explained by reference to two native terms, under one or 
other of which every part is include i, viz., changtang , i.e. 9 
u northern, or high plain,” where the amount of level 
ground is considerable, and the hills proportionally further 
apart ; and rong , i.c ., “ deep valley,” where the contrary 
condition prevails. The former predominates in the east, 
diminishing gradually westwards. There, although the 
vast alluvial deposits which once filled the valley to a 
remarkably uniform height of about 15,000 feet have left 
their traces on the mountain sides, they have undergone 
immense denudation, and their debris now forms secondary 

1 geographically the east boundary is a mountain ridge come way 

within Chinese ter ritor y, which, running north, is the watershed 

b etwee n leet end West Tibet, and from the north part of which the 

lada* from the eewth the Bntk& take their rise 


deposits, fiat bottoms, or shelving slopes, the only spots 
available for cultivation or pasture. These masses of 
alluvium are often found either metamorphosed to a sub- 
crystalline rock still showing the composition of the strata, 
or simply consolidated by lime. 

Grand scenery is exceptional, for the valleys are confined, 
and from the higher points the view is generally of a con- 
fused mass of brown or yellow absolutely barren hills, of 
no great apparent height The parallelism characteristic 
of the Himalayan ranges continues here, the direction 
being north-west and south-east. A central range divides 
the InduB valley, here 4 to 8 miles wide, from that of its 
north branch the Shayok, which with its fertile tributary 
valley of Nubra is again bounded on the north by the 
Karakorum. This central ridge is mostly syenitic gneiss, 
and north-east from it are found, successively, Silurian 
slates, Carboniferous shales, and Triassic limestones, the 
gneiss recurring at the Turkestan frontier. The Indus 
lies along the line which separates the crystalline rocks 
from the Eocene sandstones and shales of the lower range 
of hills on the left bank, the lofty mountains behind 
them consisting of parallel bands of rocks from Silurian 
to Cretaceous/ 

There are several lakes in the east districts at about 

14.000 feet They have evidently been of much greater 
extent, and connected with the river systems of the country, 
but they are now mostly without outlet, saline, and in 
process of desiccation. 

The climate is intensely dry, practically rainless, the 
little snow which falls soon disappearing ; a above a certain 
height no dew is deposited. The alternations of tempera- 
ture are great ; the sun's direct rays are hotter than in the 
Indian plains, 4 while the aftemocu winds are piercingly 
cold; except in summer it freezes every night, even in 
the lower districts, and nightly throughout the year at 

15.000 feet 

Vegetation therefore is confined to valleys and sheltered 
spots, where a stunted growth of tamarisk and Myi'icaria^ 
llipjjophae and Elmagnus , furze, and the roots of burtri y a 
salsolaceous plant, supply the traveller with much-needed 
firewood. The trees are the pencil cedar ( Juniperus 
exceUa), the poplar and willow (both extensively planted, 
the latter sometimes wild), apple, mulberry, apricot, and 
walnut Agriculture depends on irrigation, which is skil- 
fully managed, the principal products being wheat, common 
and naked barley (from which the returns are usually small), 
millet, buckwheat, pease, beans, and turnips. Lucerne and 
prangos (an umbelliferous plant) are used as fodder. 

Among domestic animals are the famous shawl goat, two 
kinds of sheep, of which the larger ( huniya ) is used for 
carrying burthens, and is a principal source of wealth, the 
yak, and the dso, a valuable hybrid between the yak and 
common cow. Among wild animals are the kyang or wild 
ass, ibex, markhor, antelope, Ovis Poli f marmot, hare, and 
other Tibetan fauna. 

The capital, Ld (population 4000), lies 4 miles from 
the river on the right hank, 11,540 feet above the sea, at; 
the southern base of a spur from the central range, — 
a terraced slope, with scattered hamlets, extending thence 
to the Indus. It contains the palace of the old gyalpos, 
an imposing structure seven stories high, and a wide bazaar 
where polo is played. It is surrounded by poplar planta- 
tions, with manis 6 and chTiordtens * beyond. The houses 

* Here, in the Zansker, u the same Implies, copper is found. 

• The average height of the snow-line is about 19,000 iset. 

4 Gerald records 168* in Bupahu, i.t. f only 27* below boiling point 
at that altitude. 

9 “ Maui," a long stone wall, several fast wide, running Wong the 
roadside, oer s ted with loose stones deposited by the passers-by, iz» 
scribed with the prayer or peculation, ** Om mini padme hem.” 

9 Ch'bordten," the tnennmental tomb o i a lama. 
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are usually two-storied, wiflb flat roofs and balconies to the 
•oath or west, the doors and shatters striped red and white. 

The numerous monasteries are built (as the houses used 
to be, for defence) in lofty and picturesque situations, and 
would bo strategically strong but for the absence of water. 
They are supported partly by their own lands, but chiefly 
by liberal gifts from the peasantry, with whose interests 
the lamas identify themselves. The latter are hospitable, 
and their superiors often refined, intelligent, and genial. 

The religion is Buddhist, chiefly of the Dukpa or Red 
sect, but traces of an older faith linger, to which the 
masked dances of the monks may possibly be referred. 
Mohammedanism, previously on the increase, is discour- 
aged by the Kashmir Government, its Hindu influence 
tending, as Hinduism has done in Nepal, to introduce caste 
ideas. 

Polyandry is general, except among the rich. 

The home trade is worth little over £4000 ; the chief 
exports are wool, dried fruits, salt, and small quantities of 
gold, borax, and sulphur; the chief imports, provisions, 
hardware, and tea ; but the transit trade is relatively very 
important, the chiof routes from the Punjab, Afghanistan, 
and Kashmir into Eastern Turkestan and Chinese Tibet 
* all passing through L& 1 It is carried by coolies, or on 
ponies, sheep, or yaks, over difficult passes often 18,000 
feet high, and is further hampered by .the exclusive policy 
of China and Russia. The mechanical and political 
obstacles have long engaged the attention of the Indian 
Government 

History. — The earliest notice of LadAk is by the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-hian, 400 a.d., who, travelling in search of a purer faith, found 
Buddhism flourishing there, the only novelty to him being tho 
prayer-cylinder, the efficacy of which he declares is incredible. 
Ladilk formed part of the Tibetan empire until its disruption in 
the 10th century, and since then has continued ecclesiastically sub- 
ject, and sometimes tributary, to Lhasa. Its inaccessibility saved 
it from any Mussulman invasion until 1631, when Sultan Said of 
Kashgar marched an army across the Karakorum, one division fight- 
ing its way into Kashmir and wintering there. Next year they 
invaded eastern Tibet, whore nearly all perished from the effects 
of the climate. 

Early in the 17th century Ladak was invaded by its Moham- 
medan neighbours of Haiti, who pluudored and destroyed the 
temples aud monasteries; and again, iu 1686-88, by the $okpu or 
Calmucks, who were expelled only by the aid of the lieutenant 
of Aurangzeb in Kashmir, LadAk thereafter becoming tributary. 
The gyalpo or king then made a nominal profession of Islam, and 
allowed a mosque to be founded at Le, and the Kashmiris have 
ever since addrossod his successors by a Mohammedan title. When 
the Sikhs took Kashmir, Ladak, dreading their approach, offered 
allegiance to Great Britain. It was, however, conquorod and 
annexed in 1834-41 by Ghulab Siugh of Jamu — the unwnrliko 
LadAkis, even with nature fighting on their aide, and against 
indifferent generalship, being no match for the Dogra troops. 
These next turned their arms successfully against the Baltis (who 
in the 18th century were subject to the Mogul), and were then 
tempted to revive the claims of LadAk to the Chinese provinces 

t f Ruddk and Ngari. This, however, brought down an army from 
diasa* and after a three days’ fight the Indian force was almost 
annihilated — chiefly indeed by frostbite and other sufferings, for 
the battle was fought in mid- winter, 16,000 feet above tho sea. The 
Ohi/ieso then marched on IjA, but were soon driven out again, and 
peace was finally made on the basis of the old frontier. The wide- 
spread prestige of China is curiously illustrated by the fact that 
tribute, though disguised as a present, is paid to her, for LadAk, 
by the maharaja of Kashmir. 

- The adjoining territory of Balti — possibly the Byltae of 
Ptolemy— forms the west extremity of the vast region 
known as Tibet, whose natural limits here are the Indus 
from its abrupt southward bend in 74* 45' R long., and 
the mountains to the north and west, separating a com- 
paratively peaceful Tibetan population from the fiercer 

1 The trade registered at L4, chiefly between India and Eastern 

TwkssUtf, averages £134,000, the principal exports hum Ihdta befog 
cetton goods, value £99,200 ; silk ditto, £3000 ; skins, £3303 ; and 
tea, £3500 \ and firom Eastern Turkestan— raw silk, £14,106 1 StlTer, 
£29,700 ; gold, £7000 * oharas, £3400 
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Aryan tribes beyond. Mohammedan writers about the 
16th century speak of Balti as 44 Little Tibet,” and of 
LadAk as 44 Great Tibet,” thus ignoring the really Gfeafc 
Tibet altogether. The Balti people call Gilghit 44 a Tibet,* 
and Dr Leitner says that the Chilasi, a Dard people west 
of the Indus, call themselves BotA, or Tibetans ; 2 but, 
although these districts may have been, like Kashmir, 
overrun by the TibetanB, or have received rulers of that 
race, the ethnological frontier coincides with the geogra- 
phical one here given. Balti is a mass of lofty mountains, 
the prevailing formation being gneiss. In the north is 
the Baltoro glacier, the largest out of the arctic regions, 35 
miles long, contained between two ridges whose highest 
peaks to the south are 25,000 and to the north 28,265 
feet. The Indus, as in Lower LadAk, runs in a narrow 
gorge, widening for nearly 20 miles after receiving the 
Shayok. The capital, Skardo, a scattered collection of 
houses, stands here, perched on a rock 7740 feet above 
the sea. The house roofs are flat, occupied only in part 
by a second story, the remaining space being devoted to 
drying apricots, the chief staple of the main valley, which 
supports little cultivation. But the rapid Blope westwards 
is seen generally in the vegetation. Birch, plane, spruce, 
and Finns excelsa appear ; the fruits are finer, including 
pomegranate, pear, peach, vine, and melon, and where 
irrigation is available, as in the North Shiga r, and at the 
deltas of the tributary valleys, the crops are more luxuriant 
and varied. 

Population. — The LadAkis, numbering about 21,000, 
are Tibetan, with a slight Caucasian admixture, and there 
are numerous Baltis and Dards (the latter superficially 
Buddhist) in the western districts. The Changpa, i.*., 
“ mountaineers,” in tho east are also Tibetan. They are 
singularly hardy, good-humoured, not stupid though simple 
and clumsy,' dirty (washing, it is said, once a year, but not 
regularly), fond of social gatherings. The national drink, 
chang, is a sort of beer made from barley. The Balti 
type contaius a much larger Aryan element, the isolated 
Dard (or Shin) communities being probably relics of an 
early Aryan population, subsequently overlaid by a Tibetan. 
The cross is a good one, the Baltis being more intelligent, 
if less genial, than the LadAkis, and equally industrious. 
They are taller, less beardless, and their noses less flat. 
They eschew pigtails. Polo is played more generally, and 
with more spirit, than in LadAk. The two languages are 
mutually intelligible. Like many Tajik and other moun- 
tain tribes westwards, the Baltis are Shiah Mohammedans. 
The women are thus more secluded than in LadAk, where 
they are particularly independent They have abandoned 
polyandry, and (possibly in consequence) their numbers — 
some 58,000 in Balti and western LadAk — are larger than 
the country can support Many emigrate to Kashmir and 
to British territory, where they do well. In the west the 
Dards are numerous, and a Dard element is especially 
observable in the families of the chiefs, some of whom, as 
in LadAk, were semi-independent before the annexation. 

The principal works consulted have been Mr F. Drew’s excellent 
book on The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories \ a valuable paper 
by General H. Strachey “ On the Physical Geography of Western 
Tibet,” in the Hoy. Geog . Soc. Joum ., vol. xxiii. ; Cunningham's 
Ladak ; The Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, by Major J. Biddulph ; 
the travels of Vigne, and of Moorcroft and Trebeck ; papers by It 
Lydekker, in Records if the Geological Survey of India, vols. 'till, 
and xiv., and by Dr F. Stolioxa, in Report of Sir T. D. Forsytes 
mission to Yarkand. (C. T.) 

LA DIXMERIE, Nicolas Bbigakk »k (17S0-1791),i 
French man of letters, was a native of Champagne, and 
was born about 1730. While still young he temoved to 
Paris, where the rest of his life was spent in cotpkleinUe 

9 This, however, tt has btsn said, is eafr taksh from ths nans of a 
former ruling family. 




enwd by Saheteer a* f* l**fr agree- 
able Oka* thoseof Martoontel, but more moral* more varied, 

) ” ]fa t deux tye* du Qp&t 
tgus’poui^ Xtt. et 4oq$ Lftuis XF*,a parallel 
a&d opatija»t* iu winch the decision is given ia favour of 
the latter ; L'&pag ne littjerair* (1774) ; JSUogede Voltaire 
(l t 779)and JSlpg&dfi Montaigne (1781). . 

LADOGA* formerly Nevo, a lake of northern Russia, 
situated between 59° 56' and 61* 46' N. lat, and 29* 53' 
and $2* 50' E. long., surrounded by the governments of 
Olonetz, and Wiborg. It has the form of a 
qnad'rflat^rdl, elongated from north-west to south-east Its 
^bBte^a khd southern shores are flat and marshy* whilst the 
ribHfr western ’ margin is craggy and fringed by numerous 
sthalTrodky islands, the largest of which are Yalaam and 
KbueVete, and which occupy altogether an area of 223 
e$u*tW miles. like Ladoga is 7000 square miles in area, 
fh4e is, thirty-hue times as large as the Lake of Geneva; 
but, its' depth beiqg less, it contains only nineteen times 
& touch water as the great lake of Switzerland. The 
greatest depth, 244 yards, is in a cavity situated in the 
rokb-westem part of the lake, the average depth not 
dkeeeding 100 yards. The level of Lake Ladoga is 55 feet 
above the Gulf of Finland, but it rises and falls about 7 
feet according to atmospherical conditions. The western 
and eastern shores consist of boulder clay, as well as a 
narrow strip on the southern shore, south of which runs a 
ri{igq of crags of Silurian sandstones ; the bills of the north- 
western shore afford a variety of granites and crystalline 
slates of the Laurentian system, whilst the Valaam island 
is made up of a rock which Russian geologists describe as 
orthoclastic hypersthenite. The granite and marble of 
Serdobol, and the ‘sandstone of Poutilovo, are much used 
for buildings at St Petersburg ; copper and tin from the 
Pftkaranda mine are exported No less than sixty rivers 
toier Lake Ladoga, pouring into it the waters of number- 
less smaller lakes which lie at higher levels around it. 
Thfe'Tcdkhov, which conveys the waters of Lake Ilmen, is 
th# largest ; Lake Onega discharges its waters by the 
Stir; and the Saima system of lakes of eastern Finland 
distributes the Wuoxen and Taipala rivers; the Syass 
brings the waters from the smaller lakes and marshes of 
th£ valdiri plateau. Lake Ladoga discharges its surplus 
4&ier bjrtnefcns of the Neva, which flows from its south- 
eastern corner into the Gulf of Finland, rolling down its 
bfbad channel 104,000 cubic feet of water per second. 
The* water of Lake Ladoga is Very pure and cold ; in May 
its temperature on the surface does not exceed 86° Fahr., 
toM even in August it reaches only 50° and 58 f , the 
average yearly temperature of the air at Valaam being 
The fake begins to freeze in October, but it is 
oafljr about the end of December that it is frozen in its 
deeper parts ; and it remains under the ioe covering until 
th^ end of March, Whilst wide icefields continue to float 
ia the middle of the lake until they are broken up by 
gtfea -tod scattered on the shores. Only a small part of 
the Ladoga ice is discharged by the Neva; but' it is 
etotigh to produce in the middle of June a. return of cold 
ifl4ihe nnrtherh capital The thickness of the ice does not 
efeteed S of 4 feet; but during die alternations of cold; 
miM: Warik Wtothef, with sttenggalee, iu winter, heaps of 
ito‘70 and 80 feet high, are raised cm. the bfcrike and on 
tie icefields. ' The wetet^ttf the la%a fa iii continuous 
r i l ato ty tooriop, beings emptied alte4 tW w^tert ih ore; 
tim «mth td 

ndrih. Thevtoedrtiofi toflte shews ia poto; imfeto*^ 

them, arw now meetly 

bto-tb* ; teto' wt'tfcelake k totoewimt'Yiefcf 
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e?yeral arctic species of crustacean^ recall its farmer 
connexion With the Arctic Ocean. tte great variety 
of sweet water Diatomacese whfch nre found in the ooze 
of the deep«:- parts of the lake r haa also an arctic 
character. Fishing is very extensively carried on. Navi- 
gation on the lake, which is practicable for only orie 
hundred and eighty days in the year, is rather difficult 
owing to fogs and gales, which are often accompanied, 
even in April and September, with snow storms. The 
prevailing .winds are north-west and south-west; north- 
east winds cause the water to rise in the south-western 
part of the lake, sometimes from 3 to 5 feet, A pheno- 
menon very similar to the seiches of the Lake of Geneva 
is observed, in connexion with the rise and fall of the 
barometer. Steamers ply regularly in two directions 
from St Petersburg — to the monasteries of Korievets and 
Valaam, and to the mouth of the Svir, whence they go up 
that river to Lake Onega and Petrozavodsk ; and no less 
than from 600 to 800 small vessels transport timber, fire- 
wood, planks, iron, kaolin, granite, marble, fish, hay, and 
various small wares front the northern shore to Schlissel- 
burg, and thence to St Petersburg. The rivers Volkhov, 
Syass, and Svir being ports of the three great systems of 
canals which uhite the upper Volga with the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and the navigation on Lake Ladoga being too danger 
ous for small craft, three canals with an aggregate length 
of 70 miles were dug along the southern shore of Lake 
Ladoga, uniting the mouths of these three rivers with the 
Neva at Schlusselburg ; thousands of vessels pass yearly 
along them on their wav to St Petersburg. The popula- 
tion on the shores of tne lake is sparse, and the towns 
Schlusselburg, with 6000 inhabitants, New Ladoga (4500), 
Kerholm (J000), and Serdobol (800) are poor ; many 
small villages are situated on the southern, north-eastern, 
and western shores, but the total population of the shores 
of Lake Ladoga does not exceed 35,000. The monasteries 
of Valaam, founded in 960, cm the island of same name, 
and Konevskiy, on the Konevetz island, founded in 1393, 
are highly venerated, and are visited every year by many 
thousands of pilgrims. 

LADftONE on MARIANA ISLANDS, a chain of fif- 
teen islandsin the North Pacific Ocean, situated to the north 
qf the Carolines, and between 13* and 21° N. lat., and 144 # 
and 146* E. long. The name Islas de los Ladrones, or 
4i Islands of the Thieves," was given them by the ship’s 
crew of Magellan on account of the thieving propensity of 
the inhabitants. Magellan himself styled them Islas de 
las Velas Latiriiui, or “ Islands of the Lateen Sails. 19 San 
Lazarus archipelago, Jardines, and Prazeres are among the 
names applied to them by later navigators. They received 
their present recognized official appellation “ Las Marianas" 
in 1668 in honour of Maria Anna of Austria, widow of 
king Philip IV. of Spain, and they still form a Spanish 
colony under the general government of the Philippines. 
A broad channel divides the Ladrones into two groups, 
containing a total area of about 417 square miles. The 
northern group (Gani) consists tit ten islands, now unin- 
habited i five islands, of Which, lour are inhabited, form 
the souther^ group, viz. ? Guahto ^(Quam, Spanish Gtuyan, 
the San Juan of old SpanisI charts), Rota, Aguigan, 
Tipian, and Saypaa. On GuahOn, the' largest and southern- 
most of the grohp, fctW tofly tbWn in the colony, San 
Ignacio de Agt&a, and the fortified harbour of Umata. 

Thegtoeral sfcrfade 6f the southern islands is far inferior 
in elevailto to that df^the northern grorip, which iif 
tofiribtiindus, tbb IsVritodes do not exceed 2600 it? 

2700 feet The predominant rock i n the southern group lit 

ioWtsaiice^ andespediHj 
tomfiiy occur, ru * mm 
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islands are entirely of igneous origin, and on Pagan and 
Uraoeas are smoking craters. The coasts of the southern 
islands are in many instances surrounded by reefs. All 
the islands except Farallon de Medinilla and Mangs (in 
the northern group) are more or less densely wooded, and 
the vegetation is luxuriant, much resembling that of 
the Philippines, whence many species of plants have 
been introduced. Owing to the humidity of the soil 
cryptogams are very numerous, as also most kinds of 
grasses. Among the useful vegetable products may be 
mentioned areca and cocoa-nut palms, rice, maize, sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, indigo, breadfruit, bananas, and castor oil 
In consequence of the laziness of the native population, 
agriculture is almost entirely neglected, in spite of the 
exceptional advantages offered by the climate and soil. 
On most of the islands there is a plentiful supply of water; 
at Quahan, however, the partial clearing away of the 
woods has caused several full streams to dwindle to mere 
brooks. 

The fauna of the Ladrones, though inferior in number 
and variety, is similar in character to that of the Carolines, 
and certain species are indigenous to both colonies. Swine 
and oxen are allowed to run wild, and are hunted when 
required : the former were known to the earlier inhabit* 
ants ; the latter with most other domestic animals were in- 
troduced by the Spaniards. The roe was imported from the 
Philippines. 

The climate of the Ladrones, though humid, is salubri- 
ous, whilst the heat, being tempered by the trade winds, 
is milder than that of the Philippines. The yearly mean 
temperature at Guahau is about 81° Fahr. August and 
September are the warmest months, but the variations of 
temperature are not great. The year may be divided into 
a wet and dry season, though even in the latter rain 
often falls. From October to May the general winds are 
north-easterly; during the other four months they are 
often north-westerly and south-westerly, the latter being 
accompanied by much raiu. 

The present population of the Ladrones consists of 
descendants from the origiual inhabitants, called by the 
Spaniards Chamorros, of Tagal settlers from the Philippines, 
and of & mixed race formed by the union of Spaniards and 
Chamorros. On the island of Saypan there iB & colony 
from the Carolines. With the exception of the last- 
mentioned settlers, who are very active, and have founded 
the village of Garapan, the inhabitants are generally 
wanting in energy, of indifferent moral character, and 
miserably poor. Little has yet been done for the improve- 
ment of their intellectual and social condition, with the 
exception of the establishment of a few schools, now mostly 
fallen into decay. The number of the original inhabitants 
previous to the subjection of the islands by the Spaniards 
in 1668 has been variously estimated at from 40,000 to 
60,000. The Spanish conquest and the forcible suppres- 
sion of the protracted opposition of the natives reduced 
their numbers to such an extent that in 1741 the population 
was only 1816. From that date, however, owing to the 
introduction of new colonists from the Philippines, the 
popnlation began to increase, and in 1856 was 9500. In 
the last year a severe epidemic carried off more than a 
third of the inhabitants. Since 1871 the total population 
of the Ladrones has been roughly estimated at 8000. Adi 
the inhabitants understand and are able to speak Spanish, 
which is gradually supplanting the native language, a 
Micronesian dialect, nearly allied to that used by the Tagals 
of the Philippines. The residence of the governor is at 
Agafia in Quahan. Spain gains no revenue by the pos- 
session of these is l a n d s. 

The honour of the disoo very of thisarohipeligo, the first found by 
Salopians in the FmUo, is due to Msgslnn, who upon the eth of 
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March 1521 observed the two southernmost islands, and sailed 
between them (O. Feschel, QtschickU da ZeUaUers der JShUdeck - 
tmgen, Stuttgart, 1877, p. 500). Modern research in the archipelago 
began with the visit of Commodore Anson, who in August 1742 
lauded upon the island of Tinian, where he found extensive ruins 
(Anson's Voyage, bk. iiL ). The Ladrones wore visited by Byron 
in 1765, Wallis in 1767, and Crozet in 1772. Great additions 
to our knowledge of the islands were made in the present century 
by Freycinet, in 1829 (Voyage autour du monde , part histor. ii.}, 
and the Spanish captain Sanchez y Zayas, in 1865. 

Beflldea works above mentioned, tee especially C. E. Melnlcke, Die Intel tt 
det Stillen Octant, Lelpulc, 1875-76, part ii.; “The Mariana* Island*," in the 
Nautical Magazine, vola. xxxlv., xxxv., London, 1865, 1866 ; and P. A. Lesson, 
let Polynitient, leur origins, Ac., Paris, 1880. (E. D. U.) 

LADY DAY, the Feast of the Annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary. See Annunciation. 

LAENNEC, RENri Theodore Hyaointhe (1781-1826), 
inventor of the stethoscope, was bom at Quimper in 
Britanny, February 17, 1781. Early trained to medicine 
under his uncle at Nantes, he completed his medical studies 
at Paris, where he received the degree of doctor in 1804. 
He specially distinguished himself by his researches in 
pathological anatomy, and was regarded as one of the first 
practitioners of the capital when in 1816 he was appointed 
physician at the Necker hospital. There he continued 
those researches which resulted in the discovery of the 
stethoscope in the manner already fully described under 
Auscultation (vol. iii. p. 100). Laennec himself fell a 
victim to phthisis, the disease which, of all others, he had 
specially studied. For a few years he was able to occupy 
a medical chair in the College de France ; but he died on 
August 13, 1826. 

Laennec ’ b chief work iB the Traitt de V Auscultation mediate, 1819, 
in which ho announced his discovery. It has been translated into 
various languages. He was the author also of Propositions s'ur la 
doctrine inAdicale d' Hippocrate, 1804 ; of M&moires sur Its vers visi* 
culaires , 1804 ; and of articles in the Diet, des Sciences Midicalcs, 
and other publications. 

LAER, or Laar, Pieter van (1613-1675), painter, 
was born at Lauren in Holland in 1613. The influence of 
a long stay in Rome begun at an early age is to be traced 
in his landscape and backgrounds, but in his subjects he 
remained true to the Dutch tradition, choosing generally 
lively scenes from peasant life, as markets, feasts, bowling 
scenes, farriers’ shops, robbers, hunting scenes, peasants 
with cattle, and the like. From this taste, or from hiB 
personal deformity, he was nicknamed Bamboccio by the 
Italians. On his return to Holland about 1639, he 
lived chiefly at Amsterdam and Haarlem, in which latter 
city he died in 1674 or 1675. Pieter van Laer's pictures 
are marked by skilful composition and good drawing ; he 
was especially careful in perspective. His colouring, 
according to Crowe, is “generally of a warm brownish 
tone, sometimes very clear, but oftener heavy, and his 
execution broad and spirited.” Certain etched plates are 
also attributed to him. 

LJSSTRYGONES, a mythic race of giants, mentioned 
in the Odyssey . After leaving the island of <£olus, 
Ulysses reached in six days the coast of the Lrestry- 
gonians and the city of Lomus, where the paths of day 
and night approach so close that a sleepless man might 
make double wages by herding continuously, watching one 
flock while the other rested. This feature of the tale 
obviously contains some hint of the long nightless summer 
in the Arctic regions, which perhaps penetrated to the 
Greeks with the merchants who fetched amber from the 
Baltic coasts. The Lssstrygonians were cannibals ; and, 
when three sailors sent as scouts raoautiously entered the 
city, the king Antiphates ate one and the people pursued 
the others to the ships. As the vessels tried to escape 
from the harbour, the giants pelted them with masses of 
rock, and sunk all except the one in which Ulysses was. 
His Lmtrygonians must be a mythic multiplication of the 
one ultimate demonic being nrho is called their king, just 
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u tbfl HikW nee of the Cydopee fa e multiplication of 
the single one-eyed sun-god Polyphemus, the Cyclops par 
excellence. The name Antiphates is a fanciful one, but the 
other name Lamus takes us into a religious world where we 
can trace the origin of the legend, and observe the god of an 
older religion becoming the subject of fairy tales in a later 
period (see Lamia). Among the Greeks it was usual to 
place the country of theLaestrygones in Sicily, either beside 
Etna or towards the north-west promontory of the island ; 
but, on the other hand, Horace and other Latin authors 
speak of them as living in southern Latium, near Formiee. 

LA FARINA, Giubeppb (1815-1863), Italian author 
and politician, was born at Messina in 1815. On account 
of the part taken by him in the insurrection, of 1837 he 
found it necessary to quit Sicily, but returning in 1839 
he conducted various newspapers of liberal tendencies, until 
his efforts were completely interdicted, when he removed 
to Florence. In 1840 he had published Messina ed i suoi 
Monumenti, and after his removal to Florence he brought 
out La Germania coi trnoi Monumenti , 1842 ; L f Italia coi 
buoi Monument t , 1842 ; La Svizzera Storica ed Artietica , 
1842-43; La China , 4 vols., 1843-47; and Storia 
d’ltalia, 7 vols., 1846-54. He also in 1847 established a 
democratic . journal V Alba in the interests of Italian 
freedom and unity, but on the outbreak of the revolution 
in Sicily in 1848 he returned thither and was elected one 
of the committee of war. In the following year he was 
chosen to represent Messina in parliament, where he moved 
the deposition of King Ferdinand and the adoption of a 
new constitution. In April 1849 the provisional govern- 
ment, in which La Farina was minister successively of 
public instruction, of public works, and of the interior, 
resolved, notwithstanding his strong advocacy of resistance, 
to submit to the royal authority, and he removed to 
France. In 1850 he published htoria della Rivoluzione 
Siciliana, and in 1851-52, in 6 vols., Storia cC Italia dal 
1815 al 1850. He also began in 1851 Rivista Enciclo- 
pedica Italiana , and in 1856 Piccolo Corriere d’ Italia, an 
organ which had great influence in propagating the political 
sentiments of the Societa Nazionale Italiana, of which he 
ultimately was chosen president. During the remainder 
of his life he was a devoted supporter of Victor Emmanuel, 
and in 1860 lie was chosen a member of the first Italian 
parliament. He died 5th September 1863. See Franchi's 
Epistolario de Giuseppe La Farina , 2 vols., 1869. 

LA FAYETTE, the capital of Tippecanoe county, 
Indiana, U.S., is situated at the head of navigation on the 
Wabash river, and near the battle-grouud of Tippecanoe, 
where, in 1811, General Harrison, afterwards president, 
defeated a large force of Indians. The city — which is 
much the largest of the twenty-four towns in the United 
States named in honour of General La Fayette — is beauti- 
fully situated in the centre of a rich agricultural region 
and amid an amphitheatre of hills, which are covered with 
suburban homes. La Fayette has eight lines of railway 
communication and ten graded turnpikes extending in 
various directions. The La Fayette car-works employ 
eight hundred men. There are four national banks, three 
daily and nine weekly newspapers, five large boot and slioe 
manufactories, four breweries, one distillery, four large 
cooperage establishments, a paper mill, porkhouses for 
summer and winter curing, a horning mill, iron- works, 
together with numerous foundries and smaller manufactur 
log enterprises. The city is supplied with gas and water- 
works, and sulphur water, valuable for drinking and 
bathing purposes, flows from an artesian well in the public 
square. * It is the seat of Purdue university, an agricultural 
college, richly endowed by a congressional land grant, and 
in honour of John Purdue, who gave it $150,000. 
Popula tin in I860, 14*8601 
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Copyright, 1882, by John Bigelow. 

M arie jean paul roch yves gilbert 

MOTIER, MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE 
(1757-1834), was born at the ch&teau of Chavagniac in 
Auvergne, France, September 6, 1757. Left an orphan 
with a princely fortune at the tender age of thirteen, he 
married at sixteen a daughter of the Due d’Ayen and 
granddaughter of the Due de Noailles, then one of the 
most influential families in the kingdom. In selecting a 
career, the choice of a young ftian of his rank in France at 
that time was practically limited to the court or the oamp. 
He chose to follow the career of his father, and entered 
the Guards. 

La Fayette was nineteen years of age and a captain of 
dragoons when the English colonies in America proclaimed 
their independence. 44 At the first news of this quarrel,” 
he afterwards wrote in his memoirs, “ my heart was eurolled 
in it.” The count de Broglie, whom he consulted, discour- 
aged his zeal for the cause of liberty. M I have seen your 
uncle die in the wars of Italy ; I witnessed your father's death 
at the battle of Minden ; and I will not be accessory to the 
ruin of the only remaining branch of the family.” Finding 
his purpose unchangeable, however, the count presented the 
young enthusiast to the Baron de Kalb, who was also seeking 
service in America, and through Deane, an American agent 
in Paris, an arrangement was concluded, December 7, 1776, 
by which La Fayette was to enter the American servioe as 
major-general. At this critical moment the news arrived 
of a series of grave disasters to the American arms, includ- 
ing the evacuation of New York. La Fayette's friends 
again advised him to abandon his purposa Even the 
American envoys, Franklin and Lee, who had superseded 
Deane the very day after the contract was signed, and who 
did not feel authorized to confirm his engagements, deemed 
it their duty to withhold any further encouragement of the 
plans of the marquis, and the king himself forbade his leav- 
ing. Bo far from being discouraged by these difficulties 
La Fayette proceeded to purchase a ship on his own 
account, and to invite such of his friends as were willing 
to share his fortunes. The British ambassador at Versailles 
remonstrated, and at his instance orders were issued to seize 
the ship then fitting out at Bordeaux, and La Fayette him- 
self was arrested. But the ship was sent from Bordeaux 
to the neighbouring port of Pasajes in Spain, La Fayette 
escaped from the custody of his guards in disguise, and 
before a second lettre de cachet could reach him he was 
afloat with eleven chosen companions. Though two British 
cruisers had been sent in pursuit of him, he effected a safe 
landing near Georgetown in South Carolina, after a tedious 
voyage of nearly two mouths, aud hastened to Philadelphia, 
then the seat of government of the colonies. 

When this lad of nineteen, with the command or only 
what little English he had been able to pick up on his 
voyage, presented himself to the Congress of the Revolu- 
tion, then sitting in Philadelphia, with Deane's authority 
to demand a commission of the highest rank after the 
commander-in-chief, it is not surprising that his reception 
seemed to him a little chilly. Nor did he then know all 
the disadvantages under which he presented himself. 
Deane's contracts were so numerous, and for officers of 
such high rank, that it was quite impossible for Congress 
to ratify them without iiyustice to Americans who had 
become entitled by their service to promotion. La Fayette 
appreciated the situation as soon as it was explained to 
him, and immediately addressed a note to the president of 
Congress, in which he expressed his desire to be permitted 
to serve in the American army upon two conditions, — that 
he should receive no pay, and that he should act as a 
volunteer. These terms were so different from thoee made 
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by other foreigners, they had been attended with such 
substantial sacrifices, and they promised such substantial 
indirect advantages that Congress had no hesitation in 
paring a resolution, on the 3t»t of July 1777 that his 
services be accepted, and that, in consideration of his zeal, 
Illustrious family, and connexions, he have the rank and 
admission of major-general of the United States.” Next 
day La Payette met Washington, who invited him to make 
the quarters of the commauder-iu-chief his own, and to 
Consider himself at all times as one of his family. This 
fovit ition, as useful as it was flattering to the young officer, 
W^s joyfully accepted) and thus commenced a friendship 
which only death terminated. La Fayette was now auxious 
to have active employment, but it appeared that Congress 
iutended his appointment as purely honorary, and the 
question of giving him a command was left entirely to 
W&fihmgton’s discretion. At the time La Fayette went 
into camp the British commander was trying to secure 
possession of Philadelphia aud the line of the Hudson from 
ths Canadian frontier to New York, which, if accomplished, 
might prove fatal to the American cause. By the capture 
of Burgpyne at Saratoga, on the 17th of October 1777, 
that portion of the scheme was effectually spoiled. In 
the southern campaign the British arms were more for- 
tunate. The fall of Philadelphia was one of the immediate 
results of the battle of Brandy wiue on the 11th of Sep- 
tember. This was the first battle in which La Fayette was 
engaged, and iu an attempt to rally his troops in fcbeir 
retreat he had the good fortune tp receive a musket ball 
in his leg We say good fortune, for it doubtless seoured 
him what of all things in the world ho most desired, the 
oommand of a division — the immediate result of a com- 
munication from Washington to Congress of November 1, 
1777, in which among other thingB he Baid : — 

M Tha Harquis do la Fayette is extremely solicitous of having a 
acmiqand equal to hi* rank. I do not know in what light Congress 
w\ll view the matter, but it appears to me, from a consideration of 
his illustrious and important connexions, the attachment which ho 
has manifested for our cause, and the cousequences which his return 
in disgust might produce, that it will he advisable to gratify his 
wiahos, and the more so as several gentlemen from France who 
c«me oyer under some assurances have gone back disappointed in 
their expectations. His conduct with respect to them stands in a 
favourable point of view, — having interested himself to remove their 
uneasiness aud urged the impropriety of their making any uufuvaur- 
fbls representations upon their arrival at home, besides, he is 
aenaihle, dUcroet ip his manners, has lpadc great proficiency in our 
language, and from the disposition he discovered at the buttle of 
Brandy wino possesses a large share of bravery and military ardour.” 

The recommendation of Washington was conclusive, and 
La Fayette’s happiness was now complete. Barely twenty 
years of age, he found himself invested with a must honour- 
able rank, purchased by bis blood iu fighting at once to 
aeoufe the independence of a strange people and to punish 
the enemies of his own. He had justified the boyish rash- 
ness which his frieuda deplored and kis sovereign resented, 
and had already acquired a place in history. 

Of La Fayette’s military career in the United States 
there is not much to be said. Though the commander of 
ft division, he never had the commaud of many troops, and 
whatever military talents he possessed were not of the 
kind which appeared to conspicuous advantage on the 
theatre to which his wealth and family influence rather 
than kit soldierly gifts had called him. He fought at the 
kettle of Monmouth in 1778, aud received from Congress 
e lermal recognition of his Bervjcea in the field, and of 
fcis probably more valuable exertions in healing dissensions 
bet w een the French and native officers. His retreat from 
Barren Hill was also commended as masterly* 

The treaty of oommeroe and defensive alliance, signed 
by the insurgents and France on the 6th of February 1778, 
was promptly followed by a declaration of war by England 
against tks lattar ( and La Fayette felt it to be ilia duty to 
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ask leave to revisit Frauen tad ewwntt 1m *i totjjw 
farther direction of his seMcea This lew Widw 
granted ; it was not difficult fo* Washington to tfen 

major-general, but it was impossible to find another equally 
competent, influential, and devoted champion of the 
American cause near the court of Louis XYI. In fact* he 
went on a mission rather than a visit. He embarked in 
January 1779, and cm the 4th of March following FrankUu 
wrote to the president of Congress ; ‘ ■ The Marquis de la 
Fayette, who during his stay in France has been extremely 
zealous on all occasions, returns again to fight for it He 
is infinitely esteemed and beloved here, and I am persuaded 
will do everything in his power to merit a continuance of 
the same affection from America/’ 

La Fayette was absent from Amerioa about six months, 
and his return was the oocasion of a complimentary resolu- 
tion of Congress. From this time until October 1781 he 
was charged with the defence of Virginia, in whioh 
Washington gave him the credit of doing all that was 
possible with the forces at his disposal j and he showed 
his zeal by borrowing money from the bankers in Balti- 
more on his own account to provide his soldiers with 
necessaries. The battle of Yorktown, in which La Fayette 
bore an honourable if not a distinguished part, was the 
last serious trouble of the war, and terminated his military 
career in the United States. He immediately sought and 
obtained leave to return to France, where it was supposed 
he might be useful in the negotiations looking to a general 
peace, of which prospects had begun to dawn. He waa 
also much occupied in the preparations for a combined 
French aud Spanish expedition against some of the British 
West India Islands, of which he had been appointed chief 
of staff, and a formidable fleet had already assembled at 
Cadiz, when, on the 30th of November 1782, the prelb 
m inary treaties of peace between the several belligerents 
put an end to the w *f. To La Fayette was accorded the 
grateful privilege of first communicating this welcome 
intelligence to Congress. He returned to his native land 
one of the heroes of a noble conflict, aud fortified with the 
moat flattering testimonials from his commander-in-chief and 
from the Government he had served, which were crowned 
by a notification from the French minister of war that he 
should have the same rank in the army of his sovereign 
that he had held in America, his commission to date from 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. He visited tfie 
United States again in 1784, to gratify hia curiosity as 
well as his affections, and while he remained — some five 
months— was the guest of the nation, and received every 
mark of public and private consideration which hia hosts 
supposed would be acceptabla 

La Fayette did not appear again in public life until 
1787, when he took his seat in the Assembly of Notahlea 
From this time till near the close of the Revolution he 
was a conspicuous figure in the history of France, and 
almost the only one who, at no stage of that cycle of 
horrors, seems to have lost his reason or his humauity. 

When the States-Qeneral, couvened after the Assembly 
of Notables had proved wholly unequal to its task, mat 
at Versailles in May 1789 the throne was occupied by 
a shadow. The royal authority was gone. France was 
already, though few if any, aud least of all the anveiuigu, 
suspected it, fuU revolution. On the nth of July 
1789 La Fayette presented to the National Assembly, 
into which the StatesrGeneral had been fused, a declaration 
of right* modelled on Jefferson** Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ip 1776, The struggle between the expiring 
monarchy and popular sovereignty already big with 
the borrow of the French Revelutio* Tb* prince end the 
assembly were guarded to troop* * net vml guard wee 
organized, which aoon embraced the Vitale fagfam. p4 
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Humbled over tk itn miUioaa of men, the command of which 
w*e confided to La Fayette, For the suooteding three 
yeara, until the end of the constitutional monarchy ia 
1T9S5* bis history is largely the history of France. His 
life was beset with inconceivable responsibility and perils, 
for he was ever the minister of humanity and order among 
U fremied people who had come to regard order and 
humanity as phases of treason. Qe rescued the queen 
from the murderous hands of the populace on the 6th aud 
6th of October 1789, not to speak of multitudes of humbler 
victims who had been devoted to death. He risked his 
life in many unsuccessful attempts to rescue others. He 
was obliged to witness the butchery of Foulon, and the 
reeking heart of Berthier torn from his lifeless body and 
held up in triumph before him. Disgusted with enormities 
which he was powerless to prevent and could not counte- 
nance, he resigned his commission ; but so impossible was 
it to replace him that he was induced to resume it. In 
the Constituent Assembly, of which he was a member, his 
influence was always felt in favour of Republican principles, 
for the abolition of arbitrary imprisonment, for religious 
tolerance, for popular representation, for the establishment 
of trial by jury, for the gradual emancipation of slaves, for 
the freedom of the press, for the abolition of titles ot 
nobility, and the suppression of privileged orders. When 
the Constitution was proclaimed, on the 14th of July 1790, 
the first anniversary of the destruction of the Bastille, he 
again and definitively resigned his command, aud retired 
to private life. Shortly after his resignation he was 
invited by the friends of liborty with order to stand for the 
office of mayor of l J arU. By a strange maduess the 
remnants of the royal party supported his competitor 
P6thion, the most rancorous of Jacobins, and were for the 
royal family but too fatally successful. 

The royalist party, and certaiu members of the royal 
family who had taken refuge in frontier states, were already 
intriguing with the Austrian Government to march an army 
into Frauce and restore absolutism, while the king, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to escape from France, was reduced 
to the humiliating necessity of declaring war against 
Austria and her allies. Three armies of 50,000 each were 
levied. Of one of these the command was given to Lu 
Fayette. But it was with sad misgivings that the general 
left his country retreat to take this command. As ho 
passed through Paris the president of the Assembly said to 
aim in full session that " the nation would oppose to its 
enemies the constitution aud La Fayette”; but what was 
to be expected of a war conducted by a king in secret 
league with the nation’s enemies, or of a legislature con- 
spiring to destroy the king and constitution to which they 
had only just sworn allegiance and support 1 La Fayette’s 
loyalty to his king, to his constitution, And to his country 
seemed only to strengthen as the situation grew desperate. 
Four days before tue outrages which occurred at the 
Tuileries on the 16th Juue 1792 he publicly denounced 
the Jacobin Club, and called upon the Assembly to sup- 
press them. Henceforth he became the special object of 
Jacobin rage. On the 8th of August a motion was made 
to have him arrested, and tried as an enemy of his country 
Though the motion was defeated by 446 votes against 224, 
scarce two days elapsed before the palace was stormed, and 
the king and queen were sent to the prison from which 
thqy pawed to the scaffold. 

with the destruction of the constitution, the monarchy, 
and the Government, La Fayette's occupation m the priest 

liberty. Humanity, and order was gone. He would 
have marched to Paris to defend the wm a ritu fikm, hut hie 
troops were too generally infected with the s entiments 
which triumphed m the disorders of the 10th of Aafurt 
tts mm mplM to take wfage i* the jwtfrri tmitmy el 
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lit** where he was taken by the Austrians and held as a 
prisoner id stats for five years, first in Prussian and efts* 
wards in Austrian prisons, in spite of the intercession of 
America and the pleadings of hie wife. Napoleon, hows, 
ever, who oolled him a “ noodle, 1 ’ stipulated for hie release* 
19th September 1797. He was not allowed to return te 
Francs by the Directory ; when he did, it was to vote 
against the life consulate of Napoleon, as he, later ou* 
voted against the imperial title. Many yearn of his lift 
were then spent in retirement at the castle of La Grange, 
He was called from it to become vice-president of At 
Assembly, under Louis XV1IL, before the battle of 
Waterloo, He afterwords sat for Moaux and became a 
frequent speaker upon foreign politioi and military 
economy. Bui his early influence was gone, axoapt it 
America, to which he returned in 1824, to be overwhelmed 
with papular applause and to be voted the sum of $200,000 
and a towuship of land. During the Revolution of 1830 be 
again took command of the National Guard and pursued 
the same line of conduct, with equal want of success, as in 
the first Revolution. In 1834 he made his last speech,— on 
political refugees. He died at Paris, May 20, 1834. 

Few men have owed more of their success and uaafnlnean 
in the world to their family rank than La Fayette, and still 
fewer have abused it less. He never achieved distinction 
in the field, and liis political career proved him to be 
incapable of ruling a great national movement ; but he had 
Strang convictions which always impelled him to study tha 
interests of humanity, and a pertinacity in maintaining 
them, which, in all the marvellous vicissitudes of his singu- 
larly eventful life, secured him a very unusual measure of 
public respect. No citizen of a foreign country has eves 
had so many and such warm admirers in America, nor does 
any statesman in France appear to have ever possessed 
uninterruptedly for so many years so large a measure of 
popular influence and respect, lie had what Jefferson 
called a "canine appetite” for popularity and fame, but in 
him the appetite only seemed to make him more anxious 
to merit the fame which he enjoyed. He was brave even 
to rashness ; his life was one of constant jtersonal peril, and 
yet he never shrank from any danger or responsibility if 
he saw the way open to spare life or suffering, to protect the 
defenceless, to sustain the law and preserve order. 

Se# Mdnwires historiquee et pieces authentiques sur M. de Lu 
FaueUe pour server a V kudo ire dcu Evolutions, Paris, Pan ro ootid de 
la liberto franyaino ; La Fayette et la ltd volution de 1830, histoin 
des choses et dcs hommes de Juilhet , by B. Sarraafl, Paris, 1832 ; 
Mdmoires ei Afanuevrits de La Fayette, published by his ftimily, 

6 vuU., Paris, 1837-38 ; and numerous eulogies and monograph* In 
French aud English. (j. 

LA FLEOUli, chief town ot an arroadisaeaiont in the 
department of Sarthe, Franco* ia aituated on the right 
bank of the Loir, about 24 miles south-vast of Le M«m. 
The chief buildings axe the military academy (PrytandeX 
originally a college founded in 1607 by Henry IV., tba 
church of St Thomas, the prison, and the hospital Near ths 
bridge are the ruins of au ancient castle. La Fl&ehe carries 
on manufactures of cloth, gloves, hosiery, aaudles, and gUn 
besides wax bleaching, tanning, and par-making, It 1ms 
the usual country trade* managed mainly by men— of 
fairs. The population in 1876 vas 7468, 

LA FONTAINE, Jbay m (1621-16964 owe d the 
most popular and original of French noefct *n* horn ad 
Cb&teau Thierry in Champ agne, probably an the 8th of 
July 1621, and died at Faria on tk 18th ef April l«Mk 
His father waa Charles de La Fontaine, “ mattre des east 
et forits” — a kind of deputy-macer— eJ the dueky of 
Chtteeu Thierry ; hie mother wee Frnimaiee Ftdmn. On 
both sides bis family was el the highest proriaeial m i d dle 
eiam, bat was not nnWaj hie father wan aka fairly we al th y . 
Jaw 5l wbx max tfe aldast chiU of hix pxmxAs. waa alii^i 
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at the collige (grammar-school) of his native town, and at 
the end of his school days he had, singularly enough, an 
idea of taking orders. He entered the Oratory in May 
1641, and the seminary of St Magloire in October of the 
same year ; but a very short sojourn proved to him that he 
had mistaken his vocation. He then apparently studied law, 
and is said to have been admitted as avocat , though there 
does not seem to be actual proof of this. He was, however, 
settled in life, or at least might have been so, somewhat 
early. In 1647 his father resigned his rangership in his 
favour, and arranged a marriage for him with Marie 
Hdricart, a young girl of sixteen, who brought him twenty 
thousand livres, and expectations. She seems to have been 
both handsome and intelligent, but the two did not get on 
well together. There appears to be absolutely no ground 
for the vague scandal as to her conduct, which was, for the 
most part long afterwards, raised by gossips or personal 
enemies of La Fontaine. All that is positively said against 
her is that she was a negligent housewife and an inveterate 
novel reader ; La Fontaine on the other hand was con- 
stantly away from home, was certainly not strict in point 
of conjugal fidelity, and was bo bad a man of business that 
his affairs became involved in hopeless difficulty, and a 
fejyaratim de biens had to take place in 1658. This was 
for the benefit of the family, and was a perfectly amicable 
transaction ; by degrees, however, the pair, still without 
any actual quarrel, ceased to live together, and for the 
greater part of the last forty years of La Fontaine’s life he 
himself lived in Paris while his wife dwelt at Chateau 
Thierry, which, however, he frequently visited. One Bon 
was born to them in 1653, and was educated and taken 
care of wholly by his mother. 

Even in the earlier years of his marriage La Fontaine 
seemB to have been much at Paris, but it was not till about 
1656 that he became a regular visitor to the capital. The 
duties of his office, which were only occasional, were 
compatible with this non-residence, and he continued to 
hold it till 1672. It was not till he was past thirty 
that his literary career began, for he was by no means a 
precocious writer. The reading of Malherbe, it is said, 
first awoke poetical fancies in him, but for some time he 
attempted nothing but trifles in the fashion of the time — 
epigrams, ballades, rondeaux, &c. His first serious work 
was a translation or adaptation of the Eunuchus of Terence 
(1654). At this time the Maecenas of French letters was 
the superintendant Fouquet, to whom La Fontaine was 
introduced by Jacques Jannart, a connexion of bis wife’s. 
Few people who had paid their court to Fouquet went 
away empty-handed, and La Fontaine soon received a 
pension of 1000 livres (1659), in repayment possibly of 
the poem of Adonis which in 1658 he had, in manuscript, 
dedicated to the financier. He began too a medley of 

! >roae and poetry, entitled Le Songe de Faux, on Fouquet’s 
amous country house. It waB about this time, as has been 
said, that his wife’s property had to be separately secured 
to her, and he seems by degrees to have had to sell every- 
thing of his own ; but, as he never lacked powerful and 
generous patrons, this was of small importance to him, 
especially as he had no establishment to maintain. In the 
same year he wrote a ballet, Lea Rieurs du Beau-Rickard, 
and this was followed by many small pieces of occasional 
poetry addressed to various personages great and small, 
from the king downwards. Fouquet soon incurred the royal 
displeasure, but La Fontaine, like most of his literary 
proMgds, was not unfaithful to him, the well-known elegy 
i%t«% Nymphes de Faux , being by no means the only 
proof of his devotion. . Indeed it is thought not improbable 
that a journey to Limoges which he took in 1668 in 
company with Jannart, and of which we have an aooount 
written to his wife, was not wholly spontaneous, as it 


certainly was not on Jannarfs part. Just at this time hit 
affairs did not look promising. His father and himself 
had assumed the title of esquire, to which they were not 
strictly entitled, and, some old edicts on the subject having 
been put in force by the king, an informer procured a 
sentence against the poet fining him 2000 livres, which 
from what is known of the state of his private affairs it 
was probably impossible for him to pay. He found, 
however, a new protector in the duke and still more in 
the duchess of Bouillon, his feudal superiors at Chateau 
Thierry, and nothing more is heard of the fine. Some of 
La Fontaine’s liveliest verses are addressed to the duchess, 
Anne Mancini, the youngest of Mazarin’s nieces, and it is 
even probable that the taste of the duke and duchess for 
Ariosto had something to do with the writing of his first 
work of real importance, the first book of the Contes , which 
appeared in 1664. He waB then, let it be remembered, 
forty-three years old, and his previous printed productions 
had been comparatively trivial, though, as was the habit 
of the time, much of his work was handed about in 
manuscript long before it was regularly published. It was 
about this time that the quartette of the Rue du Yieux 
Colombier, so famous in French literary hiBtory, was 
formed. It consisted of La Fontaine, Racine, Boileau, 
and Molifcre, the last of whom was almost of the same 
age as La Fontaine, the other two considerably younger. 
Chapelle was also a kind of outsider in the coterie. There 
are many anecdotes, some of which are pretty obviously 
apocryphal, about these meetings. The most characteristic 
of these is perhaps that which asserts that a copy of 
Chapelain’s unlucky Pucelle always lay on the table, a 
certain number of lines of which was the appointed 
punishment for offences against the company. The coterie 
furnished under feigned names the personages of La 
Fontaine’s version of the Cupid and Psyche story, which, 
however, with Adonis , was not printed till 1669. Mean- 
while the poet continued to find friends. In 1664 he was 
regularly commissioned and sworn in as gentleman to the 
duchess dowager of Orleaus, and was installed in the 
Luxembourg. He still retained his rangership, and in 
1666 we have something like a reprimand from Colbert 
suggesting that he should look into some malpractices at 
ChAteau Thierry. In the Bame year appeared the second 
book of the Contes , and in 1668 the first six books of the 
Fables , with more of both kinds in 1671. In this latter 
year a curious instance of the docility with which the poet 
lent himself to any influence was afforded by his officiating 
at the instance of the Port-Royalists as editor of a volume 
of sacred poetry dedicated to the Prince de Conti. A year 
afterwards his situation, which had for some time been 
decidedly flourishing, showed signs of changing very much 
for the worse. The duchess of Orleans died, and he 
apparently had to give up his rangership, probably selling 
it to pay debts. But there was always a providence for 
La Fontaine. Madame de la Sablifcre, a woman of great 
beauty, of considerable intellectual power, and of high 
character, invited him to make his home in her house, 
where he lived for some twenty years. He seems to have 
had no trouble whatever about Lis affairs thenceforward ; 
he was free to amuse himself or to work as he liked, and 
as a matter of fact he worked steadily at his two different 
lines of poetry. Besides these he ventured on a third, in 
which he met and indeed deserved much less success, — that 
of theatrical composition. 

The next event of importance in La Fontaine’s' life, 
apart from the publication of his works, did not occur till 
after nearly ten years. Inl683 he was a man of more than 
sixty years old, reoognised as one of the first men of letters 
of France. Madame de S4vign6, one of the soundest 
literary critics of the time, and by no means given to praise 
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matt novelties, hmd spoken of his second collection of Fables 
published in the winter of 1678 as divine; and it is pretty 
certain that this was the general opinion. It was not 
unreasonable therefore that he should present himself to 
the Academy, and, though the subjects of his Conte s were 
scarcely calculated to propitiate that decorous assembly, 
while his attachment to Fouquet and to more than one 
representative of the old Frondeur party made him suspect 
to Colbert and the king, most of the members were his 
personal friends. He was first proposed in 1682, but was 
rejected for Dangeau. The next year Colbert died and La 
Fontaine was again nominated. Boileau was also e candi- 
date, but the first ballot gave the fabulist sixteen votes 
against seven only for the critic. The king, whose assent 
was necessary, not merely for election but for a second 
ballot in case of the failure of an absolute majority, was 
ill-pleased, and the election was left pending. Another 
vacancy occurred, however, some months later, and to this 
Boileau was elected. The king hastened to approve the 
choice effusively, adding, 44 Vous pouvez incessamment rece- 
voir La Fontaine, il a promis d’etre sage/ His admission 
was indirectly the cause of the only serious literary quarrel 
of his life. A dispute, into the particulars of which there is 
no need to enter here, took place between the Academy and 
one of its members, Furetifcre, on the subject of the latter’s 
French dictionary, which was decided to be a breach of the 
Academy’s corporate privileges. Fureti&re, a man of no 
small ability, bitterly assailed those whom he considered to 
be his enemies, and among them La Fontaine, whose fault 
probably was not so much that he was a principal offender 
as that the unlucky Contes made him peculiarly vulnerable. 
His second collection of these tales had been actually the 
subject of a police condemnation, of which, as may be 
supposed, Fureti&re did not fail to make the most The 
death of the author of the Roman Bourgeois . , however, put 
an end to this quarrel. Shortly afterwards La Fontaine 
had a share in a still more famous affair, the celebrated 
ancient-and-modern squabble in which Boileau and Perrault 
were the chiefs, and in which La Fontaine (though lie had 
been specially singled out by Perrault for favourable com- 
parison with iEsop and Phaedrus) took the ancient side. 
About the same time (1685-87) he made the acquaintance 
of the last of his many hosts and protectors, Monsieur and 
Madame d’Hervart, and fell in love with a certain Madame 
Ulrich, a lady of some position but of doubtful character. 
This acquaintance was accompanied by a great familiarity 
with Venddme, Chaulieu, and the rest of the libertine coterie 
of the Temple ; but, though Madame de la Sablifcre had 
long given herself up almost entirely to good works and 
religious exercises, La Fontaine continued an inmate of her 
house until her death in 1693. What followed is told in 
one of the best known of the many stories bearing on his 
childlike nature. Hervart on hearing of the death, had 
set out at once to find La Fontaine. He met him in the 
street in great sorrow, and begged him to make his home 
at his house. 44 J’ y allais” was La Fontaine's answer. 
He had already undergone the process of conversion during 
a severe illness which befell him the year before. An 
energetic young priest, M. Poucet, had brought him, not 
indeed to understand, but to acknowledge the impropriety 
of the Contes , and it is said that the destruction of a new 
play of some merit was demanded and submitted to as a 
proof of repentauce. A pleasant story is told of the young 
duke of Burgundy, Fdnelon’s pupil, who was then only 
eleven years old, sending 50 louis to La Fontaine as a 
present of his own motion. But though La Fontaine 
recovered for the time he was quite broken by age and 
infirmity, and his new hosts had to nurse rather than to 
mtsrtaia him, which they did very carefully and kindly. 
Vi did a SMi most work, completing his Fables among 


other things ; but he did not survive Madame de la SabUtae 
much more than two years, dying on the 13th of April 
1695, at the age of seventy-three. He was buried in the 
cemetery of the Holy Innocents* His wife survived him 
nearly fifteen years, and his posterity lasted until the 
present century. 

The curious personal character of La Fontaine, like that 
of some other men of letters, has been enshrined in a kind 
of myth or legend by literary tradition. At an early age 
his absence of mind and indifference to business gave a 
subject to Tallemant des Rdaux, the most indefatigable 
and least scrupulous (at best the least critical) of gossips. 
His later contemporaries helped to swell the tale, and the 
18th century finally accepted it We have neither space 
nor desire to recount the anecdotes of his meeting his son, 
being told who he was, and remarking, 44 Ah, yes, 1 thought 
I had seen him somewhere ! ” of his insisting on fighting 
a duel with a supposed admirer of his wife, and then 
imploring him to visit at his house just as before ; of his 
going into compauy with his stockings wrong side out, Ac. 
It may be taken for granted that much of this is apocryphal, 
aud the companion anecdotes of his awkwardness and 
silence, if not positive rudeness, in company are still more 
doubtful It ought to be remembered, as a comment on 
the unfavourable description which La Bruyfcre gives or is 
supposed to give of his social abilities, that La Fontaine 
was a special friend and ally of Benserade, La Bruy6re’« 
chief literary enemy, who long prevented the author of the 
Caractfo'es from entering the Academy* But after all 
deductions much will remain, especially when it is remem- 
bered that one of the chief authorities for such anecdotes 
is Louis Racine, a man who possessed intelligence and 
moral worth, and who received them from his father, La 
Fontaine’s attached friend for more than thirty years. 
Perhaps the best worth recording of all these stories is 
one of the Vieux Colombier quartette, which tells how 
Moli&re, while Racine and Boileau were exercising their 
wits upon 44 le bonhomme ” or 44 le bon ” (by both which 
titles La Fontaine was familarly known), remarked to a 
bystander 44 nos beaux esprits ont beau faire, ils n’effaceront 
pas le bonhomme.” They have not effaced him and will 
not do so, and the half contemptuous term 44 nos beaux 
esprits” marks well enough the sound judgment of the 
greatest of the four as to the merits of his companions* 

The works of La Fontaine, the total bulk of which is consider- 
able, fall no less naturally than traditionally into three divisions, the 
Fatties, the Conte* , and the miscellaneous works. Of these the first 
may be said to be known universally, the second to be known to 
all lovers of French literature, the third to be with a few exceptions 
practically forgotten. This distribution of the judgment ot pos- 
terity is as usual just in the main, but not wholly. There are 
excellent things in the CEuvre* Diverse*, hut their excellence is only 
occasional, and it is not at the best equal to that of the Fable* ortho 
Conte*. It was thought by contemporary judges who were both 
competent and friendly that La Fontaine attempted too many 
styles, and there is something in the criticism. His dramatm 
efforts are especially weak, and indeed it is evident that his forte 
lay neither in the dramatic delineation of character nor in the 
arrangement of dramatic action. The best pieces usually published 
under his name — Ragotin, Le Florentvn, La Coupe EnchantH, were 
not originally fathered by him but by Champraesld, the husband of 
the famous actress who captivated Bacine and Charles de S4vign6. 
His avowed work was chiefly in the form of opera, a form ox no 

S eat value at its best Ptyche has all the advantages of its charm- 
g story and of La Fontaine’s style, but it is perhaps principally 
interesting nowadays because of the framework of personal conver- 
sation already alluded to. The mingled prose and verse of the 
Songe de Faux is not uninteresting, but its best things, such as the 
description of night — 

44 Lalssant tomber lea fleurs et ne lea semant pas,” 

which has enchanted French critics, are little more than conceits, 
though as in this case sometimes very beautiful conceits. The 
elegies, the epistles, the epigrams, the ballades, contain many 
things which would be very creditable to a minor poet or a writsr 
of van da sooUU, bat tvtn If they be taken according to the wise 
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mk «f toodkv «UtoMa, «wh in Ik Mad, *nd iadftd riufAf 
gitguliag to their rank in that kind, they fall far below the saente 
two great collections of terse narratives which have assured 
La Fontaine's immortality. 

Between the actual literary merits of the two there is not much 
to ehooee, but toe ohange of manners end the altered standard of 
literary decency has thrown the Contes into the shade. These tales 
are identical in general character with those which amused Europe 
from the days of the early fdblim writers through the period of 
the great Italian nomlUeri to that of the second great group of 
Frsnoh taletellers ranging from Antoine do la* Salle to B^roalde de 
verviiie. Light love, the misfortunes of husbands, the cunning of 
wives, the breach of their vows by ecclesiastics, constitute the staple 
of their subject. In some respects La Fontaine is the best of such 
tale-tellers, while lie is certainly the latest who deserves such excuse 
•s may be olaimed by a writer who doss not choose indecent subjects 
from a deliberate knowledge that they are considered indecent and 
with a deliberate desire to pander to a vicious tasto. No one who 
followed him in the style can claim this excuse ; he can, and the 
way in whioh contemporaries of stainless virtue such as Madame 
de 84vigni speak of his work shows that though the new public 
opinion was growing up it was not finally accepted. In tbs Conies 
La Fontaine for the most part attempts little originality of theme. 
He takes his stories (varyihg them it is true in detail not a little) 
from Boocacoio, from Marguerite, from the Cent Nouvellcs Nouvellcs , 
fto. Hi applies to them his marvellous power of easy sparkling 
narration, and his hardly less marvellous faoulty of saying more or 
less outrageous things in the most polite and gentlemanly manner. 
These Contes have indeed certain drawbacks. They are not penetrated 
by the half pagan ardour for physical beauty and the delights of 
sense whioh animates and excuses the early Italian Renaissance. 
They have not the subtle mixture of passion and aenluality, of 
poetry and appetite, which distinguishes the work of Marguerite 
and of the rmiade. They are emphatically contcs pour rire, a 

E uuine expression of the esprit gaulois of the fabliau writers and of 
ibelais, destitute of the grossness of envelope which had formerly 
oeversd that spirit. A comparison of 4< La Fiancee du Roi de 
Garhe " with its original in Boccaccio (especially if the reader takes 
It. Bmlle Montdgut’s admirable essay as a commentary) will illustrate 
hatter than anything else what they have and what they have not. 
iotns writers have pleaded hard for the admission of actual passion 
of the poetical sort in such pieoes as “ La Courtisane Amoureuse,” 
but as a whole it must be admitted to be absent. 

The fables, with hardly less animation and narrative art than the 
Conies, are free from disadvantages (according to modem notions) of 
Subject, and exhibit the versatility and fecundity of the author’s 
talent perhaps even more fully. La Fontaine hail of course many 
predecessors in the fable and especially in the beast fable. In his 
first issue, comprising what are now called the first six books, ha 
adhered to the path of these predecessors with some closeness ; but 
in the later collections he allowed himself far more liberty, and it 
is in these part* that his geuius is most fully manifested. The 
boldness of the politics is as much to be considered as the ingenuity 
of the moralizing, as the intimate knowledge of human nature dis- 
played in the substance of the narratives, or as the artistic mastery 
shown in their form. It has sometimes been objected that the 

n of human character which La Fontaine expresses is unduly 
, and resembles too much that of La Rochefoucauld, for whom 

S e poet had certainly a profouud admiration. The discussion of 
is point would lead us too far here. It may only be said that 
satire (and La Fontaine \h eminently a satirist) neoeasarily ooncorns 
Itself with the dark rather more than with the lighter shades. 
Indeed tbs objection has become pretty nearly obsolete with the 
ebeoleeoonoe of what may bo called the sentimental-ethical aohool 
SI oritioism. Its last overt expression was mads some thirty 
jNttieago, in a ourious outburst of Lamartine’s, excellently answered 
by Sointe-Beuve. Exception has also been taken to the Fables on 
■iora purely literary grounds by Leesing, but, as this exception 
fti^enas on differences inevitable between those who would shape 
^ literature on rules derived from the study of Greek models and 
topee who with the highest respect for those models rank them 
touy among and not above others, it is equally needless to enter 
Into it* Perhaps the best criticism over passed upon La Fon- 
toinrs fables is that of Bilvestre do Sacy, to the effect that they 
aupyiythree several delights to three several ages; the child re- 
j ift i l MS the freshness and vividuess of the story, the eager student 
of otovaturo ill toe consummate art with which it is told, the ex- 
p e Hou ced max of tot wotid in the subtle reflexions on character 
mi ttfe which it convey*. Nor hoe any one, with the exception of 
a few paradoxere like Rousseau and a few sentimentalists Hire 
Lamartine, denied that the moral tone of the whole is as fresh and 
healthy as Itl literary interest Is vivid. The book has therefore 
OOtMtofar besoms the standard reading book of French both eft 
hstoe and nbtohdi ft position whioh it thorse in verm with toe 
fMmm Of Ftotom In prose. It fe ne small testimony to Me 
sMtottbat mb tnm this use sr misuse her itotortond with its wm* 
“ ^<rfMtom»wtM»wfthls^^ 


speak as aflbotloaetely ofit ee if they had never been kept to on a 

summer's day to learn LA Cifak et (a Foumi. . 

The general literary character of La Fontaine is, with allowance 
made for the difference of subject, visible equally in the Fables and 
in the Contes, and it is necessary to say a few words as to the nature 
of this character. Perhaps one of the hardest sayings in French 
literature for cm English student is the dictum of Joubert to the 
effect that “ II v a dans La Fontaine une |4&iitude de potoie qu’on 
ue trouve nulfe part dans les autres auteurs Franjais.*’ Most 
English critics would probably admit at once La Fontaine's claim 
to a position in the first class of writers, but would demur to his 
admission to the first class of poets. The difference arises from the 
ambiguity of the terms. In Joubert’stime, and perhaps a good deal 
later, inventiveness oF fancy and diligent observation of tlie rules of 
art were held to complete the poetical differentia, and in both these 
La Fontaine deserves if not the first almost the first place among 
French poets. As to the first point there is hardly any dispute ; few 
writers either in French or any other language have ever equalled 
him in this respect. In his hands the oldest story becomes novel, 
the most hackneyed moral piquant, the most commonplace details 
fresh and appropriate. As to the second point there lias not been 
such unanimous agreement. It used to be considered that La Fon- 
taine’s ceaseloss diversity of metre, his archaisms, his lioences iu 
rhymo and orthography, werertiorely ingenious devices for the Bake 
of easy writing, intended to evade the trammels of the stately coup- 
let and rimes dijfficiles enjoined by Boileau. Lamartine in the 
attack already mentioned affects contempt of the * 4 vers boiteux, 
disloqu&, inegaux, sans symmetric ni dans l’oreille ni sur la 
page. ’ This opinion may be said to have been finally exploded by 
the most accurate metrical critic and one of the most bkilful metri- 
cal practitioners that France has ever had, M. Theodore de Banville: 
and it is only surprising that it should ever have lieeti entertained 
by any professional maker of verse. There can be little doubt that 
La Fontaine Baw the drawbacks of the “Alexandrine prison,” as it 
has been called, but in freeing himself from it he bv no means took 
refuge in merely pedestrian verse. His irregularities are strictly 
regulated, his cadences carefully arranged, and the whole effect may 
be said to be (though of course in a light and tripping measure in- 
stead of a stately one) similar to that of the stanz&B of the English 
nindaric ode in the hands of Dryden or Collins. There is there- 
fore nothing against La Fontaine on the score of invention and 
nothing on the score of art. But something more, at least according 
to English standards, is wanted to make up a “ plenitudo of 

9 ,’ and this something more La Fontaine seldom or nevei 
its. In words used by Joubert himself elsewhere, he novel 
“transports.” The faculty of transporting is of course possessed 
and used in very different manners by different poetn. In some it 
takes the form of passion, in some of half mysticnl enthusiasm for 
nature, in some of commanding eloquence, in some of moral fervour. 
La Fontaine has none of those things; he is always amusing, always 
sensible, always clever, sometimes even affecting, but at the same 
time slways more or leas prosaic, were it not for his admirable ver- 
sification. The few jMwssages which may be cited to the contrary 
are doubtfully admissible, and cannot in any case suffice to leaven so 
great a mass of other work. It is needless to say that this is no dis- 
credit to him. A man can but be the very best In his own special 
line, and that very best La Fontaine assuredly is. He is not a 
great poot, and a deficiency very similar to that which deprives 
him 01 this nsme deprives him of the name of a great humorist ; 
but he is the most admirable teller of light tales iu verse that has 
ever existed in any time or country ; and he has established in 
his verse-tale a model which is never likely to be surpassed, and 
which has enriched literature with much dolightful Work. 

La Fontaine did not during his life issue any complete edition of 
His works, nor even of the two greatest and most important divisions 
of them. The most remarkable of his separate publications have 
already been noticed. Others were the Pothne de ta Captiviti de St 
Male (1678), one of the pieces inspired by the Port-Royalists, the 
Po#me du Quinquina (1602), a piece of task Work also, though of a 
very different kind, and a number of pieces published either in small 
pamphlets or with the works of other tnen. Among the totter may 
be singled out the pieces published by the poet with the Works of 
his friend Mauoroix (1685). The year after his death some post- 
humous works appeared, and some years alter his son’s death the 
scattered poems, letters, &c. . with the addition of some unpublished 
work bought from the family in manuscript, were carefully edited 
and published os (Bums IHvems (1729). During the 18th cen- 
tury two of the most magnificent illustrated editions ever published 
of any poet reproduced the two chief works of Le Fontaine. The 
fables were illustrated by Ondry the ConUs by EUeu 

(1769). This latter under the title of “Edition dee Fannie rs- 
Gdafraux ” fetches a high price. During toft first thirty years of 
toe present oenturr W*1 aksnaer, a great student of Frsnoh 17th am- 
tarv classics, published' to toe beaee of Did* tom wmtove 
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fa fast of M> GM-nfer (apply in dlihmnt form* Ml tkat oan b« 
wished. The second is the Handsomest! the third, which is complete* 
perhaps the most generally tiieful. Editions, selections* transla- 
tions, ®c. f of the Ftfohi, especially for school use, are Innumerable ; 
but at\ illustrated edition published by the Libmirttdos Bibli^pkilts 
(1874) deserves to be mentioned as not unworthy of its 18th cen- 
tury predecessors* (G. SA.) 


LAFOSSE* CftAJtLtis DO, (1640-1710), French painter, 
whs one o t the Most noted and least servile pupils of Lebrun, 
under Whose direction he shared in the chief (>f the great 
declarative works undertaken in the reign of Louis Xl\\ 
He WAs bom at Paris in 1040, and left France for Italy in 
1662. He then spent two years in Rome and three in Vehice, 
and the influence of Mb prolonged studies of Veronese is 
evident In his Finding of Moses (Louvre), and in his Rape 
of Proserpine (Louvre), which he presented to the Academy 
os his diploma picture ih 1673. He Was at once named 
assistant professor, and lh 1674 the full responsibilities of 
the Office devolved on him, but hie engagements did not 
prevent his accepting in 1689 the invitation of Lord 
Montagu to decorate Montagu House, He visited London 
twice, remaining oh the second occasion — together with 
Rousseau and MoUnoyer — more than two years. William 
III. vainly strove to detain him in England by the pro- 
posal that he should decorate Hampton CX>urt, for Lebrun 
was dead, and Mansart pressed Lafosse to return to Paris 
to take in hand the cupola of the Invalides. The decora- 
tions of Montagu Houbg are destroyed* those of Versailles 
are restored, and the dome of the Invalides (engraved* Picart 
and Cochin) — for to his Vefcation the rest of the surface 
fell into other hands — is now the only work existing which 
gives a full measure of his talent. During his latter years 
Lafosse executed many other important decorations In public 
buildings and private houses, notably in that of Crosat, 
udder Whose roof he died on 13th December 1716. 

LAGO MAGGIORE. See MaqoiorU. 

LAGOS, a town in the district of Faro, which is coexten- 
sive With the province of Algarve, in Portugal, is situated 
on the south coast of the kingdom, on a bay which forms 
its harbour. The town is fairly Well built; but beyond 
one or two churches, the batteries that defend the port, 
and an aqueduct 800 yards long, it has no special features 
of interest. It holds the formal rank of city, and enjoys 
a respectable historical position from Its connexion with 
Prince Henry the Navigator, whose caravels generally sailed 
from its harbour. The material prosperity of the town 
Was injured by an earthquake that laid It in ruins in 1755. 
The Inhabitants are engaged in the tunny fishery and in 
vine raising. The population in 1878 Was 7881. Lagos 
is held to be situated on or near the site of the Roman 
cdtohy Lacobriga. 

LAGOS* a British Settlement on the west coast of Africa, 
united since 1876 with the Gold Coast colony* and by the 
terms of the charter comprising all British possessions 
between the second and fifth degrees of east longitude. 
The actual settlement is situated on a low island within 
the mouth of the so-called Lagos river, which is really a 
lagoon of considerable extent, into which the Ogun and 
several other rivers discharge. The seaward entrance is 
about * miles wide* but it requires skilful pilotage to take 
a vessel across the bar into the smooth and deep water. 
LteOb Was formerly the chief seat of the slave trade in the 
ISJit of Benin. In 1861 it was enpturod by the British, 
attain 1801 the "king” Docemo was practically constrained 
to give up hie territorial jurisdiction* attd accept a pension 
of 1200 bags Of cowries* or about £1030. There is now a 
flourishing settlement. The mangrove swamp has been 
cleifed. away from m large part of the island ; a weU-kept 
tm fits* tor a mile along tbh shore in front of the European 
quarter; wharves have bosh built * marshy spots 


here be Ml tamed into gtrOMe, tttt ttUMf the hdbMI Its 
a number of bright *lucco4rWlt*d Villa*. 

Immediately after the tirOelatoatloh of the fcritith imtexkttofe, k 
steady current cf Immigration from the mainland iet in. and hi 
1871 the population of f*goa proper was 13,680 taaiea and 14.996 
females, Within the Lagos district are B&dagry (1148 males, 1348 
females), Palma (81 4), and lAo (166)* making a total Tor tho settle- 
ment of 31,998. Beaidoa the local tm>SS tnd population cottitlni 
Sierra- Looniahs, KrUmen, and Fantf, as well Os frtUtt 4990 to 0090 
Brazilian cmancipados. The trade of Lagoa consists mainly in the 
exportation of palm oil and palm kernels, and the importation of 
liquors, tobacco, and eottoh goods. Mrmt of tne business la in the 
hands of Oortaah and French houses. The average value of ittporiti 
for 1876-1879 waa £812,857, and or exports £020*644. In 1079 
the Church of England had 13 churches in the settlement, the 
WoHleyana 7, the Homan Catholics (who are largely recruited hy the 
Brazilian immigrants) 2, and the Baptists 1. Tne schools num- 
bered 28, Several being subsidized by the Government The SW0 
Mohammedans have 27 mosques ahd about 87 small Kohui schools. 
During the five years from 1875 to 1879 the aggregate revenue of 
the settlement was £258*445, the aggregate expenditure £927*623. 

LAGRANGE, Joseph Louis (1736-1813), a Mathe- 
matician of the highest tank, Wa8 b 6M at Turin, January 
25, 1736. He was of French extraction, hli giisAt grand- 
father, a cavalry Captain* having passed from the fcerVifee 
of France to that of Sardinia, and settled in Turin uhdMr 
Emmanuel II. Hlfi father, Joseph Louis Lagrange* Married 
Maria Theresa Gros, only daughter 1 of a rich physician at 
Cambiano, and had by her eleven children* of whottt bnly 
the eldest (the subject of this notice) and the youngeet 
survived infancy. From his post Os treasurer at War* ai 
well as through his Wife, he derived atopld Means, Which 
he, however, lost by rash speculations, a circumstance 
regarded by his son as the prelude to Ms oWh goOd 
fortune ; for had he been rich, he Used to say, he Might 
never have known mathematics. 

The genius of Lagrange did not at OnCe take its true 
bent. Ills earliest tastes were literary rather than 
scientific, and he learned the rudiments of geometry during 
his first year at the college of Turin, Without difficulty* 
but without distinction. The perusal of a tract by Halley 
(PhiL Ttntw., vol. xviii. p. 960) roused his enthUSiaUM 
for the analytical method, of Which lie Was destined to 
develop the Utmost capabilities. He now entered, without 
aid or guidance save those afforded by his own liflsrrihg 
tact and vivid apprehension, upon a Course of Study Which* 
in two years, placed hirtl on a level With the greatest bf hll 
contemporaries. At the age of nineteen he communicated 
to the Celebrated Eiller his idea of a general method of 
dealing with 11 isoperi metrical ” problems, knoWn later aS 
the Calculus of Variations. It was eagerly welcomed by 
the Berlin mathematician, Who had the generosity to With- 
hold from publication his own further researches on the 
subject, until his youthful correspondent should have bod 
time to complete and opportunity to claim the invention. 
This prosperous opening gave the key-note to Lagrange’s 
career. Appointed, in 1754, professor of geometry in the 
royal school of artillery, he formed with Some df his 
pupils — for the Most part his Seniors — friendships based 
on community of scientific ardour. With the aid of the 
Marquis de SalUces and the eminent anatomist Cigna, he 
founded in 1758 a Society which rose later to the dignity 
of the Turin Academy of Sciences. The first volume of 
its memoirs, published lh the following year, contained a 
paper by Lagrange entitled jfctecktrchet tnr la hatfift ti la 
propagation du ton, in which the power of hie analysis and 
his address in its application were equally cdHspidUoUk 
Without assumption, but Without hesitation, he mode his 
first appearance in public as the critic of Newton, and the 
arbiter between D’Alembert and Euler. By considering 
only the particles of air mm in a right line, be reduced 
the problem of the propegnmf^ round Id the solution Of 
■tke teifaj pkrtfai diffltf&tiai fcqtu&obi ifckt Include ti W 
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motion! of vibrating strings, and demonstrated the insuffi- 
ciency of the methods employed by both his great contem- 
poraries in dealing with the latter subject. He further 
treated in a masterly manner of echoes and the mixture of 
sounds, and explained the phenomenon of grave harmonics 
as due to the occurrence of beats so rapid as to generate a 
musical note. This was followed, in the second volume of 
the Miscellanea Taurinenna (1762) by his 44 Essai d’une 
nouvelle mdthode pour determiner les maxima et Job minima 
des formules integrates indefinies,” together with the 
application of this important development of analysis to 
the solution of several dynamical problems, as well as to 
the demonstration of the mechanical principle of 44 least 
action.” The essential point in his advance on Euler’s 
mode of investigating curves of maximum or minimum 
consisted in his purely analytical conception of the subject. 
He not only freed it from all trammels of geometrical 
construction, but by the introduction of the symbol 8 gavo 
it the efficacy of a now calculus. He is thus justly re- 
garded as the inventor of the 44 method of variations” — 
a name supplied by Euler in 1766. 

By these performances Lagrange found himself, at the 
age of twenty-six, on the summit of European fame. But 
such a height had not been reached without cost. Intense 
application during early youth had checked his growth, 
and weakened a constitution never rbbust. Accesses of 
feverish exaltation culminated, in the spring of 1761, in 
an attack of bilious hypochondria, which permanently 
lowered the tone of his nervous system, and rendered him 
liable, throughout his life, to recurrences of the same 
complaint at the same time of year. Rest and exercise, 
however, temporarily restored his health, and he gave 
proof of the undiminished vigour of his powers by carrying 
off, in 1761, the prize offered by the Paris Academy of 
Sciences for the best essay on the libration of the moon. 
His treatise was remarkable, not only as offering a satis- 
factory explanation of the coincidence between the lunar 
periods of rotation and revolution, but as containing the 
first employment of his radical formula of mechanics, 
obtained by combining with the principle of D’Alembert 
that of virtual velocities. His success encouraged the 
Academy to propose, in 1766, as a theme for competition, 
6he hitherto unattempted theory of the Jovian system. The 
prize was again awarded to Lagrange ; and he subsequently 
earned the same distinction with essays on the problem of 
three bodies in 1772, on the secular equation of the moon 
in 1774, and in 1778 on the theory of cometary perturba- 
tions. 

He had in the meantime gratified a long felt desire by 
A visit to Paris, where he enjoyed the keen and stimulating 
delight of conversing with such mathematicians as Clairaut, 
D’Alembert, Condorcet, and the Abb6 Marie. An attack 
of illness frustrated his design of extending his journey to 
Loudon, And he returned, though not for long, to the 
comparative isolation of the Piedmontese capital The 
post of director of the mathematical department of the 
Berlin Academy (of which he had been a member since 
1759) becoming vacant by the removal of Euler to St 
Petersburg, both he and D’Alembert united, by unpreme- 
ditated concert, to recommend Lagrange as his successor. 
Euler’s eulogium was enhanced by his desire to quit Berlin, 
D’Alembert’* by his dread of a royal command to repair 
thither ; And the result was that an invitation, conveying 
the wish of the 44 greatest king in Europe ” to have the 
44 greatest mathematician ” at his court, was sent to Turin. 
On November 6, 1766, Lagrange was installed in his new 
position, with a salary of 6000 francs, ample leisure for 
scientific research, and an amount of royal favour sufficient 
to secure him respect without exciting envy. The national 
\saloaay of foreigners, it is true, was at first a source of 


annoyance to him ; but such prejudices were gradually 
disarmed by the mild inoffensiveness of his demeanour, 
and by his strict adherence to a policy of non-intervention 
outside his own immediate domain. We are told that the 
universal example of his colleagues, rather than any desire 
for female society, impelled him to matrimony ; an excess 
of home-sickness, however, probably directed Iris choice 
towards a lady of the Conti family (related to his own by 
a previous alliance), who, by his request, joined him at 
Berlin. The experiment was cut short by a lingering 
illness, during which he devoted all his time, and a con- 
siderable store of medical knowledge, to the care of the 
dying woman. 

The long series of memoirs — some of them complete 
treatises of great moment in the history of science — 
communicated by Lagrange to the Berlin Academy between 
the years 1767 and 1787 were not the only fruits of 
his exile on the banks of the Spree. His Mecanique 
Analytique.y the production in which his genius most fully 
and characteristically displayed itself, web due to the same 
period. This great work was the perfect realization of a 
design present to the mind of its author almost from boy- 
hood, and of which he had given a clear though concise 
sketch in his first published essay. 1 Its scope may be 
briefly described as the reduction of the theory of mechanics 
to certain general formulae, from the simple development 
of which should be derived the equations necessary for the 
solution of each separate problem. 2 From the fundamental 
principle of virtual velocities, which thus acquired a new 
significance, Lagrange deduced, with the aid of the calculus 
of variations, the whole system of mechanical' truths, by 
processes so elegant, lucid, and harmonious as to constitute, 
in Sir William Hamilton’s words, “a kind of scientific 
poem.” This unification of method was, one of matter 
also. By his mode of regarding a liquid as a material 
system characterized by the unshackled mobility of its 
minutest parts, the separation between the mechanics of 
matter in different forms of aggregation finally disappeared, 
and the fundamental equation of forces was for the first 
time extended to hydrostatics and hydrodynamics. 3 Thus 
a universal science of matter and motion was derived, by 
an unbroken sequence of deduction, from one radical 
principle ; and analytical mechanics assumed the clear and 
complete form of logical perfection which it now wears. 

A publisher having with some difficulty been found, the 
book appeared jn Paris, under the supervision of Legendre, 
in 1788. But before that time Lagrange himself was 
on the spot After the death of Frederick the Great, 
his presence was competed for by the courts of France, 
Spain, and Naples, and a residence in Berlin having ceased 
to possess any attraction for him, he removed to Paris 
iu 1787. His reception was most flattering. Marie 
Antoinette warmly patronized him. He was lodged in 
the Louvre, received the grant of an income equal to that 
hitherto enjoyed by him, and, with the title of 41 veteran 
pensioner ” in lieu of that of 44 foreign associate ” (conferred 
in 1772), the right of voting at the deliberations of the 
Academy. In the midst of these distinctions, a profound 
melancholy seized upon him. His mathematical enthu- 
siasm, hitherto the happiness of his life, was for the time 
completely quenched, and during two years the printed 
volunu of his Mecanique t which he had seen only in 
manuscript, lay unopened beside him. He relieved his 
dejection with miscellaneous studies, especially with that 
of chemistry, which, in the new form given to it by 
Lavoisier, he found 44 ai sde comme l’alg&bre.” The dis- 
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estrous crisis of the Revolution roused him once more to 
activity and cheerfulness. Curiosity impelled him to 
remain and watch the progress of such a novel pheno- 
menon ; but curiosity was changed into dismay as the 
terrific character of the phenomenon unfolded itself. He 
now bitterly regretted his temerity in braving the danger. 
H Tu Fas voulu ” he would repeat self-reproachf ully. Even 
from revolutionary tribunals, however, the name of 
Lagrange uniformly commanded respect. His pension 
was continued by the National Assembly, and he was 
partially indemnified for the depreciation of the currency 
by remunerative appointments. Nominated president of 
the Academical commission for the reform of weights and 
measures, his services were retained when its “ purification " 
by the Jacobins removed his most distinguished colleagues. 
He again sat on the commission of 1799 for the actual 
construction of the metrical system, and by his zealous 
advocacy of the decimal principle of subdivision largely 
contributed to its adoption. 

The interval had, however, been marked by some of the 
most considerable events in the placid life of our mathema- 
tician. On the 31st of May 1792 he married Mademoiselle 
Lemonnier, daughter of the astronomer of that name, a 
young and beautiful girl, whose devotion ignored disparity 
of years, and formed the one tie with life which Lagrange 
found it hard to break. He bad no children by either 
marriage, and never regretted their, absence. Although 
specially exempted from the operation of the decree of 
October 1793, imposing banishment on foreign residents, 
he took alarm at the fate of Bailly and Lavoisier, and pre- 
pared to resume his former situation in Berlin. His design 
was frustrated by the establishment of and his official 
connexion with the $cole Normale, and then the Iilcole 
Poly technique. The former institution had an ephemeral 
existence, and his lectures there were consequently few 
and elementary ; but amongst the benefits derived from the 
foundation of the ficole Polytechnique one of the greatest, 
it has been observed, 1 was the restoration of Lagrange to 
mathematics. The remembrance of his teachings was long 
treasured by such of his auditors — amongst whom were 
Delambre and Lacroix — as were capable of appreciating 
them. In expounding the principles of the differential 
calculus, he started, as it were, from the level of his 
pupils, and ascended with them by almost insensible 
gradations from elementary to abstruse conceptions. He 
seemed, not a professor amongst students, but a learner 
amongst learners ; pauses for thought alternated with 
luminous exposition; invention accompanied demonstra- 
tion; and thus originated his Theorie desfoiwtiom analy- 
tiques (Paris, 1797). The leading idea of this remarkable 
work was contained in a paper published in the Berlin 
Memoir* for 1772. 8 Its object was the elimination of the 
to some minds unsatisfactory conception of the infinite 
from the metaphysics of the higher mathematics, and the 
substitution for the differential and integral calculus of an 
analogous method depending wholly on the serial develop- 
ment of algebraical functions. By means of this “ calculus 
of derived functions ” Lagrange hoj>ed to give to the solu- 
tion of all analytical problems the utmost “ rigour of the 
demonstrations of the ancients”; 8 but it cannot be said 
that the attempt was successful. The validity of his funda- 
mental position was impaired by the absence of a well- 
constituted theory of series ; the notation employed was 
inconvenient, and was abandoned by its inventor in the 
second edition of his Mecanique ; while his scruples as to 
the admission into analytical investigations of the idea of 
limits or vanishing ratios have long since been laid aside 
as idle. Nowhere, however, were the keenne ss and dear- 
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ness of his intellect more oonspicuous than in this brilliant 
effort, which, if it failed in its Immediate object, was highly 
effective in secondary results. His purely abstract mods 
of regarding functions, apart from any mechanical or 
geometrical considerations, led the way ' to a new and 
sharply characterised development of the higher analysis 
in the hands of Cauchy, Jacobi, and others. 4 The ThSorie 
de* Fonctiom is divided into three parts, of which the first 
explains the general doctrine of functions, the second deals 
with its application to geometry, and the third with Us 
bearings on mechanics. 

On the establishment of the Institute, Lagrange was 
placed at the head of the section of geometry ; he was one 
of the first members of the Bureau des Longitudes ; and 
bis name appeared in 1791 on the list of foreign members 
of the Royal Society. On the annexation of Piedmont to 
France in 1796, a touching compliment was paid to him in 
the person of his aged father. By direction of Talleyrand! 
then minister for foreign affairs, the French commissary 
repaired in state to the old man’s residence in Turin, to 
congratulate him on the merits of his son, whom they 
declared “to have done honour to mankind by his genius, 
and whom Piedmont was proud to have produced, and 
France to possess.” Bonaparte, who styled him 44 la hauts 
pyramide des sciences mathgm&tiques,” loaded him with 
personal favours and official distinctions. He became a 
senator, a count of the empire, a grand officer of the legion 
of honour, and juBt before his death received the grand 
cross of the order of reunion. 

The preparation of a new edition of his Mecanique , to 
which he devoted himself with extraordinary zeal, exhausted 
his already failing powers. Frequent fainting fits gave 
presage of a speedy end, and on the 8th of April 1813 he 
had a final interview with his friends Lac6p6de, Monge, 
and Chaptal. He spoke with the utmost calm of his 
approaching death ; 44 c'est une dernifcre fonction,” he said, 
“qui n’est ni p^nible ni d&agr&dble.” He, however, 
looked forward to a future meeting, when he promised to 
complete the autobiographical details which weakness 
obliged him to interrupt. They remained untold, for he 
died two days later, April 10, at the age of seventy-seven, 
and was buried in the Pantheon, the funeral oration being 
pronounced by Laplace and Lac4p&de. 

Lagrange would never allow his portrait to be painted, 
holding that a man’s works, not his features, deserve 
remembrance. From a sketch, however, obtained by 
stealth at a meeting of the Institute, coupled with the 
descriptions of those who knew him, we can, in some sort, 
construct au image of bis mild and venerable aspect He 
was of the middle height, with a slight, well-proportioned 
figure. His head was finely formed, though not massive ; 
hi s features strongly marked, with a stamp of grave and 1 
noble beauty; eyes ashy blue, habitually cast down in 
meditation, but when raised, clear and penetrating ; com- 
plexion pale and faded. The whole physiognomy was 
more expressive of benignity than of strength, and his 
social attitude was one of depreciation rather than of self- 
assertion. He was timid and affable in conversation, slow 
to give his opinion, though frequently betraying, by his 
remarks even on subjects alien to his habitual studies, 
unexpected stores of information and depths of thought 
The phrase 44 Je ne sais pas” became habitual with him, 
serving to express his sense of failure in the search for 
words to fit accurately with ideas always precise. Of 
music he used to say 44 Je Palme, parce qu’elle m’ isole ” ; 
and his most abstruse reasonings were frequently pursued 
under its soothing influence. The sight of suffering was 
intolerable to him ; he abhorred controversy, tolerated — 
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plrtlteB uttd»ily-“-wbat ho «>nld aol dtorota, Mid #fet 
«ibbMiiaaUy» in Mb own phwksa, “ pkQfttoph* sMi cfiet." 

Th» ddieMy of hu health demanded preeautiotu «*• 
attested, under the influence of bfefvott! anxiety, ihto 
minute watchfulness. He obserted a ectupuloue regimen, 
living toainlr on fruit and vegetable!, and his temperance 
doubtless helped to keep hi! faculties unimpaired to the 
last. By selMmposed rules of study, he regulated his tast 
capability of work as strictly as if it had been a machine 
entrusted to his care, ft was one of his maxims that the 
mind gains full command over its powers only by exercise 
and discipline. He had learned fro® Frederick the Great 
always to do the same things at the same hours, assigning 
the most difficult to the motnihg. Each day he set himself 
a task for the next, and from the flint aimed at mastering 
certain points of his subject, with a view to inventing 
improvements. He always read with a pen in his hand, 
developing the methods of his author as he proceeded ; ana 
hi! own Works Were so profoundly meditated that they 
were usually written without erasures. 

AthongSt the brllliaht group of mathematician* Whose maghani- 
mou* rivalry contributed to accomplish the task of generalization 
ahd deduction reserved for the 18th century Lagrange occupies an 
eminent place. It is, however, by rto means easy to distinguish and 
apportion the respective merits bf the comjtotltors. This is 
especially the case between Lagrange And Euler on the oh* side, tend 
between Lagrange and Laplace oti the other. The calculus of varia- 
tion* Jay undeveloped in Euler’s mode of treating isoperimetrical 
problems. The fruitful method, again, of the variation of elements 
wo* introduced by Lnlor, but adopted ahd perfected by Lagrange, 
who first recognized its supreme irnjwirtaiuu* to the analytical 
investigation of the planetary movement*. Finally, of the grand 
slrioa of researches by Which the stability of the solar system was 
ascertained the glory must be almost equally divided between 
Lagrange and Laplace. In analytical invention, and ihft Story over 
tho calculus, the Turin mathematician was admittedly unrivalled. 
Laplaoe owned that lie had despaired of effecting the integration of 
the differential equations relative to seoular inequalities until 
Lagrange showed him the way. On tile other hand, Laplace 
unquestionably surpassed his rival ih practical sagacity, ana the 
intuition bf physical truth. Lagrange saw in the problem* of nature 
so many occasions for analytical triumph* ; Laplace regarded 
analytical triumphs as the mean* of solving the problems of nature. 
One mind seemed, os it were, the complement of the other ; and 
both United in honourable rivalry formed an instrument of 
unexampled perfection for the investigation of tlib celestial 
ittoohihory. What may be called Lagrange's first period bf research 
into planetary perturbations extended from 1774 to 1784 (see 
Astronomy, vol. ii. n. 701). The remarkable group of treatises 
communicated, 1781-84, to the Berlin Academy was designed, but 
did not prove, to be bis final Contribution to the theory of the planet*. 
After utl interval of twetlty-teur years the subject, having been 


reopened by Poissou in a twiper read June 80* 1808, was once more 
attacked by Lagrange with all his pristiuc vigour and fertility 7 of 
invention, UesUming the inquiry into the invariability of mean 
motion*, PoiSaott carried the approximation, with Lagrange's 
formulas a* far a* the squares of the disturbing forces, hitherto 
neglected, with the same result as to the stability of the system. 
He had uot, IjoweVer, attempted to include in his calculations the 
orbital variations of the disturbing bodios ; but Lagrange, by the 
happy artifice of transferring the origin of Coordinates from the 
centre of the sun to the oentte of gravity of the sun and planets, 
obtained a simplification of the formula;, by which the same 
analysis was rendered equally applicable to each of the planets 
severally. It deserves to bo recorded as one of the numerous ooiu- 
cldences bf discovery that Laplace, on being made acquainted by 
LfcfttuiMe With his new method, produced analogous expressions, to 
which bis independent researches had led him. The final achieve* 
meat of Lagrange in this direction was the extension of tne method 


the IfiVtotigatiori of periodical as well a* of secular hieqtuditie*, to 
shy system Whatever of mutually interacting bodies. 1 “Not 
Without astonishment* ” even to himself, regard being had to the 
(feat generality of the differential equations, he reached a result so 
Vide as io induct#, os a particular ease, the solution of the planetary 
»roM« rtoefitiy obtained by him. He proposed to apply the same 
wUNtplik to the calculation of the disturbance* produced in the 
itatten Of the pinnate by internal action on their equatorial pen* 
nberanoeft hot was nntieipntsd by Poisson, who gave formuUs ft* 
he vanatten m the elements of rotation strictly corresponding with 
hoee found by Lagrange for the ^variation of the elements bf ravolu- 


ttSh. ttke HstfeiOU bf til! JtettbSpt* iHrtytfyu Wrt 
mUnl* fcr m ftafjfm cf m’m&ymg lb it th««t mw feittodB wt, 
final iMulte. bat was inter+aptod, when two-third* cotapleto&t k* 
the death of its author. 

In the advancement of almost every branch of pure matheinfctiCB 
Lagrange took a conspicuous part Hie calculus of vutiatrohe tl 
inaissbfubly associated with hit name. In the theory of humber# 
he Burnished iolutione of many of Fermat's theorems* and added 
some of his own. In algebra he discovered the method of approxi- 
mating to the real roots of an equation by means of continued frac- 
tion*, and imagined a general process of solving algebraical equations 
of every degree. The tnethea indeed rail* lor equations of an order 
above the fourth, because It then involves the solution of an equa- 
tion of higher dimensions than the proposed. It possesses, however, 
the great and characteristic merit of generalizing the solutions oi 
hi* predecessors, exhibiting them all a* modifications of one prin- 
ciple. To Lagrange* perhaps mote than to any other* the theory of 
differential equations is ihdebted for its position as a science, rather 
than a collection of ingenious artifices for the solution of particular 
problems. To the calculus of finite differences he contributed the 
bo&utifhl formula of interpolation which bears his name J although 
substantially the name result seethed to have been previously 
obtained by Euler. But it was in the application to nieohanieal 
questions of the instrument which he thus helped to form that hU 
singular merit lay. It was his just boast to have transformed 
mechanics (defined by hitn a* a “geometry Of four dimension*”) 
ihto a branch of analysis, and to haVe exhibited the so-called 
mechanical “principles" a* simple results of the calculus. The 
method of * ‘generalized coordinates," as it is now called** by which 
he attained this result, is the most brilliant achievement of the 
analytical method. Instead of following the motion of each Indi- 
vidual part of A material system, he showed that, if We determine 
its configuration by a sufficient number of variables* whose number 
is that of the degroos of freedom to move (there being as many 
equations as the system has degrees of freedom), the kinetic anu 
potential ehorgies of the system Can ho expressed in terms of these, 
attd the differential equations of motion inenee deduced by simple 
differentiation. Besides this most important contribution to the 
general fabric of dynamical science* we owe to Lagrange several 
minor theorems of great elegance — among which may be mentioned 
his theorem that the kinetic energy imparted by given impulses 
to a material system under given constraints is a maximum. To 
this entire branch of knowledge* In short* he successfully imparted 
that character of generality and completeness towards which his 
labours invariably tended. 

His share in the gigantic task of verifying the Newtonian theory 
Would alone suffice to immortalize his name. His co-opetetion was 
indeed inors indispensable than at first sight appears. Much os 
was done by him, what was done through him wAs still mote import- 
ant. Some of his brilliant rival's most conspicuous discoveries were 
implicitly contained in his writings, and wanted hut one step for 
completion. But that one step, from the abstract to the concrete, 
wo* precisely that which the character of Lagrange’s mind indie* 
poeea him to make. As notablo instances may be mentioned 
Laplace’s discoveries relating to the velocity of sound and the 
secular acceleration of the moon, both of which were led close Up to 
by Lagrange's analytical demonstrations. In the fletlin Aftm&irt 
for 1778 And 1788 Lagrange gave the first direct and theotette 
cally perfect method of determining cometary orbits. It has not 


proved practically available ; but his system of calcu- 
ometary perturbations by means of “ mechanical qUadra- 


cally perfect method of determining cometary orbits. It has not 
indeed proved practically available ; but his system of calcu- 
lating cometary perturbations by means of “ mechanical quadra- 
tures * has formed the Starting-point of all subsequent researches 
on the subject. His determination 8 of maximum and minimum 
values for the slowly tarying planetary eccentricities woa the 
earliest attempt to deal with the problem. Without a more 
accurate knowledge of the masses of the planets than was then 


possessed a satisfactory solution was indeed impossible ; hut the 
upper limits assigned by him agreed closely with those Obtained 
later by Leverrier. 4 As a mathematical writer Lagrange has per- 
haps never been surpassed. His treatises are not only stotenooses 
of ingenious methods, hut models of symmetrical form. The clear- 
ness, elegance, and originality of hie mode of presentation give 
lucidity to what is obscure, novelty to What is ftffiiliar* ahd Sim- 
plicity to What is abstruse. Hi* genius wfci ofee of generalisation 
and abstraction ; and the aspirations of the time towards unitor and 
perfection received, by his serene labours, an embodiment denied 
to them iti the troubled world of politics. 

Lagrange's nwnehms scatter** mltfioirs hive been oatltttto aAfl published hi 
•even hAndM&i# Wo VoMtoes* Under the tftte m*m d* iMfru 0#% mm 
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LAGttENftE, Lours JeaN Francois (1724-1805), 
French painter, was a pupil of Carle Vanloo. Boru at 
Faria 80th December 1/24, in 1755 he became a member 
of the Academy, presenting as his diploma picture the 
Rape of Deianira (Louvre). He visited St Petersburg at 
the call of the empress Elizabeth, and on his return was 
named in 1781 director of the Preach Academy at Rome ; 
he there painted the Indian Widow, one of his best-known 
Works. His pictures, which have nearly all been engraved, 
are frequently to be met with out of France. In 1804 
Napoleon conferred on him the cross of the legion of 
honour, and on 19th June 1805 he died in the Louvre, of 
which he was honorary keeper. 

LAHIRE, Laurent hr (1606-1656), French painter, 
was born at Paris on 27th February 1606. He became 
a pupil of Lallemand, studied the works of Primaticcio at 
Fontainebleau, but never visited Italy, and belongs wholly 
to that transition period which preceded the school of 
Simon Vouet. His picture of Nicolas V. opening the crypt 
In which he discovers the corpse of St Francis of Assisi 
standing (Louvre) was executed in 1630 for the Capuchins 
of the Marais ; it shows a gravity and sobriety of character 
which marked Lahlre’s best work, and seems not to have 
been without influence on Le Sueur. The Louvre contains 


eight other works, and paintings by Lahire may also be 
found in the museums of Strasburg, Rouen and Mans. 
His drawings, of which the British Museum possesses a 
fine example, Presentation of the Virgin tn the Temple, are 
treated as seriously as his paintings, and sometimes show 
simplicity and dignity of effect. The example of the 
Capuchins, for whom he executed several other works in 
Paris, Rouen, and Fdcamp, was followed by the goldsmiths’ 
oompany, for whom he produced in 1633 8t Peter healing 
the Hick (Louvre) and the Conversion of St Paul in 1637. 
In 1646 he shared with eleven other artists the honour 
of founding the French Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture. Richelieu called Lahire to the Palais Royal ; 
Chancellor Siguier, Tallemant de R^aux, and many others 
entrusted him with important works of decoration ; for 
the Gobelins he designed a series of large compositions. 
Lahire painted also a great number of portraits, and in 
1654 united in one work for the town-hall of Paris those 


of the principal dignitaries of the municipality. Two 

J eare later, 28th December 1656, he died. His works 
ave been frequently engraved by his own pupil Chauvead, 
and by Lasne, Boulanger, De la Court, Kousselet, and 
Faithome. 

LAHORE, fir Lah6r, capital of the Punjab* India, 
gives its name to a civil division of the British territory 
m that province, and to the headquarters district of the 
division. 

Lahore Division. —This division, the most central of 
the ten into which British Panjdb is divided, is fourth in 
order of sise, 8961 square miles, and fifth in respect of 
population, 1,889,495 (by the census of 1868), averaging 
311 to the square mile. The Lahore division has three 
district*— Lahore, Firitpdr, GqJrAnwalA. The Whole ares 
Is alluvial plain, for the most {Art devoid of trees, except 
sushis have been planted since British occupation. It is 
Imrseetid by the rivers Rivi and Sutlej, and the Bin 
Dc4b 'r a m 1 drawn from tbs B*vi at the foot of the hills ; 
also by the old bod of the Bite river deserted about the 


middle of last century. The Chan&b river It rim bounder* 
on the north-west, between the Lahore and the XUwal 
Pindt divisions. Of the towns in the division thara are 
five which have over 10,000 inhabitants, namely, Lahore, 
Kasdr, GujrAnwAla, Wesirdb&d, Flrtitpdr. The common 
language or the rural population and of artisans is Punjabi 
Urdu (Hindustani) i< the language of the better educated 
classes, and is everywhere becoming more generally under- 
stood and used. In Government schools Punjabi is not 
taught. 

So far from the seaboard, the range between eitiemes 
of winter and summer temperature is great. The mean 
temperature in the shade in Juno is about 93 d , itt January 
about 50°. In midsummer the thermometer sometimes 
rises to 115° in the shade, and remains (on rare occasions) 
as high as 105° throughout the night. In winter the 
morning temperature has sometimes been as low as 20** 
The rainfall is uncertain as well as scanty: the annual 
average is about 1 5 Inches ; it Is sometimes as low as 8*j 
a total of 25° is exceptionally high. The harvests are 
greatly decadent on irrigation. The prevailing winds att 
westerly (N.W. and B.W.) in the hot weather, and easterly 
(E. and N.E.) in the cold season. The Lahore division 
became British territory in March 1849, on the annexation 
of the part of the Puryab west of the Bids river, at the 
close of the second Sikh war. 

Lahore District has au area of 3648 square miles, 
with a population of 789,666 (438,336 males and 351,331 
females; — Sikhs, 119,268; Hindus, 116,287; Mohamme- 
dans, 470,216; others, 83,895). Of this number about 3000 
are Europeans and Eurasians, residing chiefly at Lahore and 
its cantonment of Mi&n Mir. The district contains i486 
villages, with an agricultural population of 354,012. The 
gross revenue is £110,518 — .£74,353 being derived from 
the land. Of the area 1,165,440 acres are under cultiva- 
tion, 811,520 uncultivated, and 357,760 uncultivable. Of 
the uncultivated area nearly 237,000 acres are unappro- 
priated cultivable waste land, the property of the Govern- 
ment. Irrigation is supplied to upwards of 180,000 acre* 
by the Bdri DoAb canal and three inundation canals froto 
the Sutlej (filled for a certain time each year by the rise 
of the river), which are Government works, and about 
267,000 acres are watered by private Wells. 


The chief Crops nre— wheat, about 486,000 acres ; gram (chick- 
neu, for cattle), 280,000 ; barley, 68,000 ; maize, 26,000 ; tiee, 
18 , 000 ; various food grains, 86,000 : sugar cane, 2600; vegetables, 
7000 ; capsicum, 1600; tobacco, 6000; floppy, 1000; cotton, 
40,000 ; oil seeds, 16,000. Indigo, now only grown oil a small scale 
in this part of India, was formerly one of the important product# of 
the country round Lahore, which had the reputation of great fer- 
tility. The traders on the part of the East India Company iu the 
17th century paid much attention to the indigo of Labors. The 
court minutes of the Company, July 19, 1814, notice the proposal of 
Captain Newport at Surat for “a voyage to the river fiyndui, 
whence the I.ahore indigo comes . ** Captain Downton, writing to 
the Company ib November of the same year regarding the opposi- 
tion which the English merchants met with st Stmtt, expresses a 
wish that they had some hone of being able “to transport their 
goods by that fair river of made to and from that goodly country 
round Lahore.” And an other trader speaks in 1616 of the great 
store of indigo to be had both at Ahnmdabad and at Lahore. No 
doubt what woe reckoned Lahore indigo may have been in great 
pert indigo from elsewhere* passing through Lahore as the frsde 
centre of that part of India, ---jttst So* at to# present day* the rOek 
salt of the Punjab is in other provinces commonly called JMhori t 
though it comes from the Salt hills west of the Jhsluni. The 
importance of Lahore as a centre of trade at the time above referred 
to, is shown also in some of fllr T. Roe's letters. Lahore now 
receives indigo from Bengal. The rent per acre of good wheat land 
in the Lahore district is about 6 rupees. The soiling price of wheat 
in ordinaty years is abotit 24 seers (52 ft) for a rupee. The water* 
level in the neighbourhood of Labor* is at a d^)th of 30 to M 
feet froraths wrfaosof the ground. 1% the tract between the Btei 
and the Qbenttit is fores 1? to §0 fret In ths south and rent*- 
west P?rt» of the district, bstwesn the Mri hud the tall dL t£» 
depth Is fedtn 40 to 70 feet, except in some strip* oi lowland. 
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After Ami opening of the Bari Doab canal, the water-level in wells 
of village lands on both sides of the oanal was permanently raised, 
In some cases as much as 12 feet The Lahore district has 107 
miles of metalled roads and 688 miles unmetalled, w miles of 
milway, and 104 miles of navigable rivers. 

Lahore City lies in 31*34' N. lat. and 74 21 K long** 
ou the left bank of the river RAvi, about 900 feet above 
the sea-leveL It is a walled town, about 1£ miles in length 
from west to east, and about } mile in breadth from north 
to south. The intramural population is 98,924; with 
the suburbs Anarkali, Muzang, and Ichra, the number is 
128,441. The city walls, rebuilt in the time of Akbar, 
towards the end of the 16fch century, were of great height, 
in some parts upwards of 36 feet, and higher at the gate- 
ways and parts adjoining. Ranjlfc Singh added a deep 
ditch, with a broad faussebraie (rauni) between the ditch 
and the walls, and large outworks, shielding with a massive 
defence each of the city gates. The fort or citadel, in 
which was the palace, is on high ground on the north face 
of .the city, and has three gates, one direct to the open 
plain on the north, and one on each side, east and west, 
into the city. Only the north gate of the fort is now 
open. The city gate next the fort on the west, called the 



Plan of Lahore. 


Jtoihndi or bright gate, leads into the small enclosure, 
called the Huxtiri Bagh or Court Garden, from which on 
the one side rises the great flight of steps to the terrace of 
the imperial mosque, and on the other the ascent through 
a fine gateway (now closed) to the palace in the fort The 
fort and palaoe, with the conspicuous Saman Bury (pro- 
perly mtwimman } octagonal tower; it is a half octagon), 
present a striking appearance viewed from the open plain 
on the north. 

The site of the present city has been occupied from early 
times, and much of it stands high above the level of the 
country outside, raised on the remains of many successive 
aeries of former habitations. Some of the old buildings, 
which have been preserved when changes were going on 
around, stand now below the surface of the ground about 
them* This is well seen in the mosque now Silled Masjid 
Nlufin (or sunken!, built 1560, the mosque of Mullah 
Ruhmat, 7 feet below, and the Shivdla (Hindu temple), a 
very old building near the revenue office, about 12 feet 
below the surrounding ground. The houses are of brick, 
irregular in construction* three and more stories in height, 
many of them with pngtoting balconies and lattice win* 
dows of oamd woodwork. Tbt 


streets, narrow and winding, were, under the Sikh Govern- 
ment, and at the time of the first British occupation of 
the city in 1846, extremely unregulated and dirty* The 
water supply, from numerous wells throughout the city, 
was for the most part exceedingly impure. A cleansing 
and draining of the streets had to be taken in hand at 
once, when the city was held by British troops. The 
governor-general of India, Lord Hardinge, having, after the 
defeat of the Sikh army at SabrAon, advanced to Lahore 
and concluded a treaty with the Sikh Government, a 
British force was left, to hold Lahore for that year (1846), 
the fort being reserved for the maharaja* But the occu- 
pation of Lahore was prolonged. A British resident was 
appointed, and barracks were built for the troops in the 
Anarkali suburb. After the annexation of the PanjAb in 
1849 the government of the country was placed in the 
hands of a board of administration. The fort was held by 
the British troops, the rest of the force assigned to Lahore 
being quartered outside the city in the cantonment of 
Anarkali. Subsequently *a site for a permanent cantonment 
was selected at MiAn Mir, about five miles south-east of 
the city; and all the troops, British and native, are now 
quartered there, except the small garrison of the fort 

In 1852 the lofty walls, which greatly impeded the free 
airing of the interior of the city, were reduced to a height 
of from 14 to 20 feet, and the whole of the massive out- 
works were removed. In 1863 the ditch was filled in and 
the faussebraie levelled ; and on this broad strip of new 
land immediately outside the city walls public gardens were 
laid out, and supplied with a watercourse from the BAri 
DoAb canal This work of improvement was carried out 
under the immediate direction of the native gentlemen of 
the Lahore municipal committee. 

The municipality now includes within its limits the greater part 
of the civil station of Lahore, which covers, in addition to the 
ground occupied by the old Anarkali cantonment, a large area 
south and south-east of the city. All new public buildings have 
been erected in this civil station outside the walls. The principal 
of these are the deputy commissioner’s court-house, the Government 
college, the Mayo hospital, the senate hall of the Punjab Uni- 
versity College (the gift of the nawdb of Bahawalpur). The Lahore 
Industrial and Antiquarian Museum is in the building erected for 
the “ Punjab Exhibition ” of 1864. A building for the school of 
art in connexion with the museum is in progress. The medical 
school, at first held in a disused barrack of the Anarkali canton- 
ment, and then in hired houses, is now about to be provided with a 
suitable building at the Mayo hospital. The block of buildings 
erected for the British residency ana offices, and used for this pur- 
pose up to the time of annexation , is now occupied by the chief 
court, the Government secretariat offices, civil and military, and the 
offices of the financial commissioner of the Punjab, and of the 
commissioner of the Lahore division. A new building for the chief 
court is about to be erected. A large building for the Government 
telegraph department has lately been finished. The post-office 
occupies one of the barracks of the old cantonment, and others of 
them continue to be occupied by the offices of various Govern- 
ment departments — public works, public instruction, prisons, &c. 
The central jail stands on the site of the British camp of 1846; 
and in the large public grounds which contain the botanical and 
zoological gardens stand the John Lawrence Hall and the Mont- 
gomery Hall, erected in honour of the first two lieutenant-governors 
of the Punjab, Of native buildings applied to n$w purposes there 
are, in the palaoe (1680-1640) the Diwan-i-Am (or hall or audience), 
serving as a barrack for the fort garrison ; the two buildings called 
Khwdb-gah (or sleeping apartments), used as the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic places of worship for the troops in the fort ; the 
vaults of the Kata Bwj and Lai Bwrj (black and red towers) used 
as co mm issariat store-rooms ; the M6t% Maqjid (pearl mosque), which 
Ranjit Singh made his treasury, still used for the same purpose. 
The armoury, in an adjoining building, contains an interesting col- 
lection of arms and armour of the Mughal and Sikh times. 

In the city, the mansion of R%ja Dhyan Singh, Ranjit* s prime 
minister (which was the British artillery mess house in 1846), con- 
tains the Government district school, the Oriental college, and the 
hall of the Aiyuman-i- Panjab, an active literary and educational 
society. The quadrangle of the Bwvkri Bagh (or royal garden) 
contains the Government normal school In the Bang Mahal is 
the kns high sohool of the Amerioan Preetnrterisn minion. 
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Atticmt, is Government House, the official reeldanoe of the lieoten- 
SJt-goveraor of the Punjab, formerly the house of the Jamadar 
Khush-hdl Singh, a Brahman who, with varied fortunes, held high 
offices under Ranjit Singh. The original building round which the 
present large house was erected was the tomb ofSayid Nur-ud-din, 
called also Nur-ul-Alam, of Bokhara (1616), which is the lofty 
souare apartment in the middle of the present building. The tomb 
of Nddirah Begam was fitted up in tne early days of British rule 
as the station church, and continues to be used for this purpose. 
(A large new church has been commenced, which will now be the 
cathedral of the lately constituted diocese of Lahore. ) The tomb of 
Shah Chiragh (1660 a.d.) is, with large additions made from time 
to time, the office of the accountant-general of the province. The 
bdradari or summer house (commonly called chau-bwni, the build- 
ing with four turrets) of Nawab Wazir Khan (1681), long occupied 
by the museum, is now the station library and reading room. 

Educational and other Institutions . — The Punjab University' 
College, established in 1809 to give special encouragement to the cul- 
tivation of Oriental learning, and instruction in European science 
through the vernacular languages, is supported with much zeal by 
the chiefs and native gentlemen of the Punjab. It is now about 
to be raised to the status of a university, with power to confer 
degrees. The other educational institutions of Lahore are the 
Government college, the normal school, the Oriental college, the dis- 
trict Anglo-vernacular school, the high school for boys of European 
parentage, the Anarkali school for girls, another girls’ school of the 
same class near the railway station, chiefly for tne children of the 
railway employes, St James’s orphanage and free school, for poorer 
children, European and Eurasian. The large and prosperous school of 
the American Presbyterian mission in the city has been mentioned 
above. The medical school, established in 1800, gives a five years’ 
course, in the English language, qualifying for a diploma as licenti- 
ate in medicine, and for employment in the Government service 
in the grade of assistant-surgeon. A three years’ course, in the 
Urdu language, trains a lower class of students for the grade 
of hospital assistant or native doctor. The number of students 
in the upper class is between fifty and sixty, in the lower from 
eighty to one hundred. The Mayo school of industrial ait 
lias m view mainly the cultivation of Oriental art as applied 
to decoration and manufactures, and, in aid of this purpose, 
instruction in drawing, modelling, Ac. Among other works on 
which the trained pupils have been employed is the production of 
plaster casts of the Buddhist sculptures in the museum, obtained 
from explorations in the north-west districts ot the Punjab. St 
John’s Divinity College (Church Missionary Society) gives theological 
instruction, in the Urdu language, to native Christian students, ten 
of whom are now pastors of native congregations in different parts 
of northern India. 

There is a Government hook depot for the sale of educational and 
other books; and from the depository of the Punjab IleligiouB Book 
Society there is a largo and increasing sale of books of religious and 

f ;eneral literature in English and in the vernacular languages. A 
arge number of books in the native languages are issued annually 
from the local presses. Nine newspapers in Indian languages are 
published at Lahore— seven in Urdu, one in Hindi, and one in 
Arabic. One of the Lahore Urdu papers has the largest circulation 
of any native paper published out of Bengal. There is one daily 
English paper, and one under native editorship and management in 
the English language. 

In the Lahore central jail, which is capable of receiving 2000 in- 
mates, many useful manufactures are carriod on by the prisoners. 
For the carpets made in this jail there is a large demand in the 
English market Besides the two smaller jails, the district jail and 
the female jail, there is a Thaggi jail and school of industry, in 
which the few remaining Thags (or Thugs— highway stranglers and 
robbers) are taught useful work, chiefly tent making. A large 
lunatic asylum occupies the enclosed buildings of one of the old 
Sikh cantonments. 

Trade.— The Lahore municipality has an annual income of nearly 
170,000 rupees, the chief eource of which is the octroi. Lahore im- 
port* from other parte of the Punjab, and the hill countriee beyond, 
tobacco, dyes, bamboos, hides, Kashmir paper, felts, and silk fabrics; 
from Bengal and the southern provinces, indigo, spices, English piece 
foods, and other foreign products and manufactures; from Bombay, 
metals and metal work, cutlery, *c., and drugs. The chief manu- 
factures of Lahore— but they are none of them on a great scale— 
a re woollen and silk fabrics for clothing, carpets (cotton and woollen), 
embroidery on leather, ivory carving, toys, pottery, turnery, metal 
work of various kinds, aims, jewellery, Ac. Lahore has long been 
noted for ita carpets. Tne of the travelling agents of the East 
India Company in 1617, writing from Agra, reporta the purchase of 
various articles, including thirty Lahore carpet*. Soon after he 
writes from the same pla«>, “ It requires a long time to get weU 
Mma carpets. True Lahore carpet* are not suddenly to be 
gotten.” Two years later, December 161#, another, writing from 


from Lahore were obtained fine muslins, flowered end embroidered 
■ilka, woollen drapery, and all tort* of carpet* 

Health. — The general health of Lahore It good, but the city and 
civil station, m well as the cantonment of Midn Mir, have suffered 
from occasional severe visitations of oholera and fever, as well as of 
small-pox. A large amount of rain within a short spaee of time, 
though the total ol the year may be under the average, is usually 
followed by malarious fever, while a larger rainfall, more distri- 
buted, is healthy. Of much importance to the health of Lahore is 
the large work which the municipality has executed for the supply 
of water to the city and suburbs. The water is pumped from wells 
in the bed of the river Rdvi to a covered reservoir in a high part of 
the city, from which it is distributed. A scheme of drainage and 
sewerage works, dependent on this supply of water, Is about to be 
carried out For tne military station of Midn Mir water has baen 
brought in by a cut from the Bdri Dotib canal. 

Communication. — Lahore is in railway communication with the 
most important places in the Punjab, ana with the other provinces 
of India. Its distance from Delhi is 828 miles (Sind, Punjab, and 
Delhi Railway) ; from Calcutta, 1277 miles (East India Railway): 
from Bombay by Delhi and Allahabad (East India Railway and 
Great Indian Peninsular). 1668 miles ; from Bombay by Delhi and 
Ajmir (Rajputana State Railway), 1280 ; from Multan (Sind, Pun- 
jab, and Delhi Railway), 207 ; from Kurrachee, the nearest point on 
the Bea-coast (Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway and Indus Valley 
State Railway), 814 ; and from the Afghan frontier at Peshawar 
(Punjab Northern State Railway), 271 mileB. This last line still 
wants, to complete it, tho great bridge across the Indus at Attok, 
now in course of construction. A narrow-gauge branch, from this 
line, for tho salt traffic, is open to the bank of the Jhelum river, 
opposite Pind Dadan Khan. At Lahore there is one central railway 
station for all the lines, a short distance east of the Delhi gate. 

History and Antiquities . — To this account of Lahore under 
British rule will now be added a Bhort sketch of its previous his- 
toiy, and the works of former days which still remain. 

Lahore is said to have been founded by Ldva or Loh. one of tb# 
sons of Riima ; and it has borne the names Iaivapdr, Lon-pdr, Ldh- 
k6t, Lohdwar, Ldhawar. The oity of Lava is probably the Zaulaha 
of the Raja Tarangini , or history of the kings of kashmir. To 
Kashmir belonged for a long time the country (Lavana or Lavan^ a) 
as far south as Lahore, and beyond. Lavana, which also means 
salt, may have taken its name from the salt region west of Jhelum. 
Cadtain Wilford (As. Res ., ix. 68) recognizod Lahore in the A dfZatca 
and Ad&oic\a of Ptolemy. Labaka is placed in the countiy of the 
Pandiis about the Jhelum, and Labolcla in Kashmir territory, 
which in reality embraced tho other. Cunningham ( Ancient Geo* 
grayhy of Indui) suggests that Labokla should be read Labolka** 
Ldva-laha or Lava-lok. There appears to be no mention of Lahore 
by the historians of Alexander ; it used to be supposed that it was 
Sangala or Sagala , in the country of the Cathee, but this place 
iB better represented by the hill still called Sangala, to the west 
of Lahore, between the Rdvi and the Chendb. 

At the time of the first Mohammedan invasion of India, in the 
7th century, Lahore was in the possession of a Chauhdn Rajpdt 
prince of Ajmir. Towards tho end of the 10th century Raja Jatpdl, 
the ruler of the Lahore territory, was driven back after an encounter, 
on the frontier (978), with Saboktagin, who liod just risen to the 
throne of Ghazni. In 1001 Jaipdl had to meet the first iucureion 
of Sabaktagin’s son Mahmud. In his third invasion of the Punjab 
Mahmud advanced as far as Bhera on the Jhelum, which used to 
be the raja’s place of residence alternately with Lahore, and which 
had been for a time the Hindu capital. The sixth time Mabmdd 
came (1008), a great battle was fought near the Indus with tbs 
raja or Lahore, Anangpdl, the successor of Jaipdl At length, on 
his fourteenth invasion of India (1028), Mahmtid took posaession 
of Lahore, and appointed a governor, the raja, Jaipdl II., having 
fled to Ajmir. 

Under Mahmud and seven successors Lahore continued to be 
ruled by governors appointed by them. When the kings of 
Ghazni were fully occupied in war with the Seljdks, their Indian 
subjects were roused to revolt, and, with the aid of tho raja of 
Delhi, attacked Lahore. But the city was successfully held against 
them, and in the reign of Masadd II., the eighth from Mahrodd, 
it was for a time made the seat of the government (1110). His 
successor Bah ram went back to Ghazni ; but his son, Khusrd 
Shah, after repeated defeats by the prince of Ohor, was driven to 
take refuge in the Punjab, and again made Lahore the capital. 
When Ghaias'Ud-dm ana Sbahdb-ua-din of Ghor were ruling jointly 
at Ghazni, the latter proceeded to follow np the defeat of their 
Ghaznavi predecessors fcy an invasion of the Punjab, and, capturing 
Khusrd Malik, son of Khusrd Shah, took possession of Lahore 
(1186). It was next seized by the GaJckare an ancient tribe ot 
the hill country in the north-west ot the Punjab. Shahab-ud-din 
succeeded in expelling them, but they murdered him on his way 
back to Ghazni, in 1206. Kutfo-ud-dln, a Turki slave originally, 
who had held the chief command at India during these troumu 
tees of his late master’s reign, succeeded to the sovereignty of the 
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The buildings at Lahore of the Hindu times, and of this first 
Mohammedan period, are few In number. To the former probably 
belongs the Shlvala or temple of Shiva in the middle of the city, 
now surrounded by more modern additions- It is ascribed to the 
time of Loh, the founder of the city. The temple of Bhoirava (a 
form of Shiva), about a mile south of Lahore, is generally ascribed 
to a later period, but Lahore is said by the author of the Itya 
Turangini to have been addicted in early times to ths worship of 
BUairava. To the Ghaznavi times belongs the tomb of Malik AyAas, 
governor of Lahore. It is in the heort of the city, and was built 
about 1046, Hnafat Gai\j Dakhsh, who also came with Mahmud 
to Lahore, is buried outside the Bhati gate, and at his toqab (built 
1073) a weekly fair is now held, resorted to by Hindus as well as 
Mohammedans. About the same time were built the tomb of 
Pir Ali Makhddm of Baghdad, and the tomb of Saiad Ishik, near 
Mpasfr Khan's mosque in the oity, 

The Mughsl army sent into India by Jemjhiz Khan in 1224 
and subsequent years swept ovc;* the middle of the Punjab and in 
1241 captured the old capital, Bhera, aud laid waste Lahore and 
Multan. In 1269 the king of Delhi, Ghaias-ud-dm Balbau, visited 
lihore, and rebuilt the fort Which the Mughal invaders had 
destroyed. His eldest sou Muhammad Sultan, the khan of 
Multan, came to Lahore iu 1285, to oppose another iuvaeiou under 
8amv, one of the Mughal generals. The fight in which the young 

E * fell at Lahore is further memorable from the capture of his 
Amir Khusrti, the Persian poet. 

After more than a hundred years, during which the history of 
Lahore is comparatively unimportant, though it was not untroubled, 
it suffered like other wealthy places in North India from Timur’s 
invasion iu the end of the 14th ceutury. On his return from the 
sack of Delhi, Timur sent a force to Lahore, with instructions to 
raise a large contribution there, to which was afterwords added an 
order for the plunder of the city and the country around. Aud 
then Lahore hud a time of repose. In 1450, when Bahl&i, the first 
of the Lddl dynasty, hod been raised to the sovereignty at Delhi, 
and the charge of the several divisions of his territory was assigned 
to different officers, Lahore was reserved for himself. 

The 14th and 15th centuries have left no known buildings at 
Lahore, though some of the following century are marked by the 
Pathau style belongiug to the earlier period. 

The next change in the fortunes or Lahore was a great nnd im- 
portant one, In 1522 it passed into the hands of Timur’s descend- 
ant Bober (BAbar), the first of a line of new masters who were 
to give it new life, though it gained little under Baber himself. 
Invited by the Governor of Lahore, who had become disaffected to 
the Lodi Vug, naber came on with an army, aud, having defeated 
the Lodi forces, he gave up the city to plunder. Qu bis departure 
for Oabul in 1524 he left Lahore in charge of his relative Abd’ul 
Aziz. Baber lived occasionally at Lahore, but his reigu of frequent 
contests gave him little rest at any permauout seat of government 
HumAyAu, who succeeded his father Baber in 1530, did not long 
retain Lahore undisturbed. His brother Kamran, governor of 
Kandahar and Qabul, who laid claim to tfio Indian sovereignty, 
came to Lahore, and by artifice sugoeeded in gaining the city with- 
out bloodshed. Five years later KAmrdn had to march to the relief 
of Kandahar, and during his absence an uttompt was made upon 
Lahore, which was defeated by his rapid return. In 1540 the 
Afghans made another endeavour to recover power in Iudia under 
Shfr Bhah SAr, who took possession of Lahore and of BhAra, the 
other old capital, which still retained some importance, 

KAmrfin lived long enough at Lahore to make hi* mark there ia 
three pieces of work of which there are still remains, but altered and 
added to by others since, so that of his part there is not much to 
be seen. One of these was the bdradari or summer house of the 
DH-Kueha garden on the bank of the RAvi opposite Lahore* on which 
npw stands the house built over it by Ranjit Singh, KamrAu’e 
garden of 8hal*m4r was the beginning of the grunuer work com* 
pfcted by Shah JahAa. Of his palace at Nauiakia* east of the city, 
onto the gateway new remains. Other buildings at Lahore of thia 
eovlstft Mughal period are the tomb of Ehojab SalAr Khan and the 
Kbcjab ^a*gid, the mosque now called and the Shiran* 

berime of Rumavun’s son and successor, Akbar (1 556-1605), 

I rose fcq a condition of prosperity unknown at any previous 
tipe^ Jb hi* reign belongs the commencement of its architectural 
gmtmm* which increased in the two following reigns. He mads 
ths city t*e royal residence* rebuilt the fort, and began the pakoe 
hqfldtag*. If* rebwKaloo the walls which, altered and added t# 
by his tfMWW* o*d W reduced* still surround the city. To 
this thua bdong 10*97 vfr* well-known buildings now to be seen 
at Lahore. 7** mosque gate (opposite the Poor 
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ooloursa with the glased tile-work commonly called kdM. Ths 
tomb of Hfidfoah Begtm, called also ghariLun-nima, a slave of 
Akbar’s, whom he named Anarkali* was built about the end of his 
reign ; it is the building now used as ths station church. To 
this period belongs also the mosque of Mulish Rabmst as wall as 
ths earliest work of the Sikhs in the city. The hdoH or masonry 
tank in the middle of the city was built in 1584 by Him DAe, the 
£urO or spiritual leader of the ftikhs, fourth in order from NAnak 
the founaer of the sect. 

A curious and speoial interest attaches to Lahore in the time of 
Akbar, in connexion with the first teaching of Christianity ha 
northern India by the Jesuit missionaries whom the emperor had 
invited to Lahore from Goa, after receiving the visit of Antony 
Capral at Agra in 1578, They were first Bedolph Aquaviva, An- 
tony Manserrat, and Francis Heneric, Afterwards came Edward 
Leighton and Christopher Vega in 1588, lVheu they, like the 
others, had gone away disappointed, and the emperor’s invitation 
was repeated, two others were sent,— Jerome Xavier (nephew of 
Francis) and Emanuel Pinnero. Akbar built a church for them in 
Lahore. He then for a time shut up the Lahore mosques. Tha 
church of the Jesuits was thronged with Mohammedans. On the 
day of Pentecost 1599 a number of converts walked in procession 
through the streets of Lahore to the church, and were publicly 
baptised by Pinnero. Benedict Goes passed through Lahore in 
1603, on his journey to solve the question of the identity of China 
and Cathay, aud was kiudly rooeived and helped by Akbar. Lastly, 
a new missionary, Father D' Acosta, came to Lahore soon after the 
beginning of Jahdngir’s reign. The marks of Christian work and 
success at Lahore at this period remained on some of the buildings 
there when the men who had been brought under its influence passed 
away and no traces remained with their children. De Leet says that 
iu 1630 (three years after Jahangir’s death) he saw over one of the 
palace gates at Lahore figures of our Saviour and of the Virgin. 
They are described also by Theveuot, who visited Lahore in HW6 ; 
he says they bad been put up by Jahangir to please the Portu- 
guese. Remains of tho Jesuit church also were to be seen when 
Theveuot was at Lahore, Some traces of Christian art are still to 
l*j seen, which may be referred to the same period, — the winged 
heads on the principal gate of the fort and of the Golasarai (1622). 

When Jahangir succcedod to the throne of Akbar, Lahore was 
immediately the scene of one of those family contests which so 
often marked the Mughal reigus. His son KhusrA aimed at power, 
and attempted* unsuccessfully, to obtain |K>asessioii of the city. 
Among those ou whom the emperor’s displeasure fell was the Sikh 
leader, Arjun Mai, fifth guru, compiler of the Adi Granth, who 
liad succeeded his father Rum DAs in 1581. Having offered up 
prayers for Khusru he was imprisoned by Juhangir, and died tha 
same year, 1606, His little tamb stands just outside the fort. 

The buddings at Lahore of Jahangir’s time are numerous. Tho 
most important and the best preserved are— the $aman Bwj, and 
some other parts of the palace iu the fort, built during eevBir.1 ol*h 
cessi vs years (1606, Ac.) j the sardi at Shohdora (1612); ths tomb of 
Saiad Nur-ud-din, Nur ul A km, Bukhari (1616), now Government 
House ; the tomb of Shah Abu’l M&ali, and the mosque beside it 
(1616); the uuudid of Dai SAdbm* wall (1621); the tomb, near dhola- 
mar, of M&dhu La) Hussein, a converted Hindu (162li ; the little 
tomb, covered with many coloured kdshi, of Farid Pakkiwala, a 
pupil of Maqj Darya (1621) ; and the Gola sardi (1622), which re- 
tain* some fine specimens of the tame kind of orworaontatioeu 

Shah Johan’s reign was, at Lahore as elsewhere, the greatest and 
most vigorous period at' Mughal architecture. Lahore as well aa 
Delhi testifies, though in a minor degree, to the power and taste 
which seem to have inspired others besides the emperor to raise the 
many monuments that still remain of the grandeur of his time. 
The first place is due to the splendid tomb ot Jahangir, erected by 
his widow Nur JahAn, at Shahdare* on the hank of the RAvi oppo- 
site Lahore (1630), near which was afterwards built (1682) the tomb 
of her brother Asaf Khan, Jahangir’s conusaader-iu-ehiof, and then 
(1650) that of the widowed queen herself. Before these, iq order 
of time, were the gate and ascent called Ad iki fAtm to the fort (1122), 
aud then, in 1630 and following years, tha senes of fine palaoa build- 
ings within the fort, which have since been altered and added to by 
the emperor’s Mughal successors and by Rannt Singh* 

Two of Shah Johan's principal officers of state were his chief 
supporters and followers in tha onnatroetion nf the greet work* 
of hi* time at Lahore. One of these we# Ali Hards* Khan, a 
Persian, formerly governor of Kandahar, then enomeivoly goner* 
par of Ka sh mir and of the Punjab* whs was aim An enunen t 
engineer and architect Tha other was the wait physician and 
Hakim Al w *d 4 (* » better known as 
Nowih Wasfr Khan. Ah Marie* Khan built, under Shah 

#n s ortere, the finest ef tho gssa* sarfifo for tmratlees on the 
be Lahnee and Inhere to Kashmir. 3# 
pilpeideoAeai*douM^ 
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now called Hif* Manai (1636), the Bang Mahal or painted palace 
(1036), and the Fori Mahai or fairy jialace (1688). Prince Ddra 
$Mko, the emperor's son, who made Lahore his plaoe of residence, 
tattt (HUM the ftflft of Mift Mir, his religious teacher- Of the 
qfter \yorka %t Lahore pf Shah Jftan’a tfom the principal are the 
tombs of Jfavftb JAfar Khan (1631), of Shah Efilqwpl (1636), of 
AbuT Hassan Khan (1641), of Shah Jam^l (1661), and of the 
esnjMUQr's son, Fringe Parvis (1661), —also the tombs of two notable 
literary men, Muhammad Wish, author of &M* Dd*iah> and 
Sheikh Inayat-uUah, author of the historical work celled Shah - 

e dn-'iulmah. The moBfiO© in the city called \Vppfi* Khan’s was 
It (1641) by the emperor in honour of his faithful servant whoso 
name it bears. It is faced with beautiful kdjhi work of various 
colours, a kind of ornawutaticui largely used ft the building* of 

S ia time at Lahore, Peeorated in the same manner is the gateway 
the Guldbi Bagh maifi} by Sultan Beg, fte emperor’s spn-in*law, 
4*he Shalamar garden, restored and largely extended by Shah Jalian 
(1640), is one of the finest works at Lahore of his time. During 
ffrafc Man's reign Lahore was visited (1626) by two English 
traveller Mr Crowther and Mr Still ; in 1638 by MapdeMo, a 
member of the Holstein embassy to Persia; and throe years later by 
Manriques, a Spaniard. 

Aurongaib (1658-1707), though he lived little at Lahore, contri- 
bute^ to it oue of the largest and most important of the existing 
buildings, the Bdbzljuihi May id, or imperial mosque, built 1673-80. 
Two buildings at Lahore are connected with the name of A U Wig- 
Bib's daughter, Iftb-un-mssa, authoress of a hook of poems called the 
Duuxiu - i - Mahh ft. One is the gateway of her garden (1666) called 
Ckqu-bu,rji (four towered) ami now Bi-burji (three towered), one of 
ftc oorper minarets having been cut away by the water of a nuigh- 
bourimz nullah. The other is her tomb, built 1670. The tombs of 
Shah Chiragh (1668), of Sultana Begam, daughter of Shah Julian, 
wife of Sultan Bog (I860), and of Ahd ur Biaak, Makki (1678), which 
ip kuqwu ps ftp lib gmabuz? or blue dome, — are the best of the other 
remains at Lahore of the work of Auraugrib's reign, 

From the reign of Aurangzfb’s successor, Bahadur Shafi (Shah 
Alaqi 1.), Lahore has little to show except two small buildings of 
2310a one Hindu and one Mohammedan — the Ohaubara, or hail, of 
QkajjU Bfiqgafc, and the tomb of Pir Aiu-ul-Kainal. One of the city 
gates bpgr® the name of Shah Alain. In the reign of Mqhemmwt 
Bhah, fte third from Shah Aftm (1719-48), Lahore came in the 
path of another of the ruthless invaders from the west, Nadir Kuli 
Khan, better know n as Nadir Shah (17 87), who rapidly swept over 
the plains ©f the Punjab to the chief city. He was met but not 
actively resisted by the governor of hah ore, and Nadir’s army en- 
camped for a time at Shalamar. Again, in the repeated invasions <d 
Ahmad Shah Abddli (1748-1767), in fto reigus of his namesake 
Ahmad Shah and of Alamgir II., Lahore had to take its i«art, with 
Waned fortunea, but with no important permanent result. To the 
reign of Ahmad Shah (}748-M) belongs one little building which 
tpakes some show in the city, the Mmyid Tildi, or golden (now 
commonly called Sunahri which has the sume meaning), having its 
domes oovered with gilt plates of cornier (1760). This is the lutest 
work of the kind at Lahore before tne Mohammedan power in the 
subverted 

session pf the city ci_ 

influence as well as numbers, soon became a formidable enemy ~~ 
the nominal ruleiw, till, finally, they became masters of Lahore, 
Under Baiijit Singh. Lahore was conferred upon Kanjit in the end 
of century by the lust of the invaders of India from the west, 
feman flh, ^ wh©4 the last of the reigning Mugbals, Bhah AUm 
JK had lost all real hold of this northern part of his empire. The 
long, vigorous, and expansive rule of Kanjft Singh brings Lahore 
idftin the general history of the Sikhs and of the Punjab, and con- 
tort* ftp Punjab directly with the history of British India. 

jjJjmepjt the additions which Raxft't Singh made to the defences 0 f 
the pity little work of usefulness or adorn mejpt was done in hi® 
ftiys at Lahore which did not owe something very directly to works 
sf earlier times. Ban jit built a largs summer house, which he 
aaltai Tm uu fta remains of pmee KAsarAaV DtAhuato, or 
WH»try ySftW thatouh of the Un mm* S .Th* 
marble boradari which he «pt m ft© middle of the hunm Regh 
wee taken from Jahangir ** tom* at Shahdara. 

Lahswe ft the time of Iftptftt Sftgfe has been the subject of many 

trssst isfa&w# Msi? 


I iAUor© ueior® me j»onamimH»aH })ow«r in xne 
;cd by ft© Sikhs, who obtained temporary pos- 
eight later, and, with rapidly growiug 

i numbers, soon became a formidable enemy of 
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Ban jit’s reftn: th© 


;*ta 


(»f tmftif* M H mIMX U» »» of 

tt|gmint\| uft hT| ft: ftf Pfehft tnuiftry Qtl 

Ventura, Court ; end othprt, But th© great nfu re always 1 
Lahore pictures is the small, ene-sved maharaja himself HBsdu- 
©stsd, hut full ef knowledge, which was power, ^of 0 fsoMs frame 
worse enfeebled by Myself but of osftnlftftg energy mid Indomi- 
table will, -be mode fte whole Puujeh hip ©wn, end crested for 
his own use an ermy the most powerful and best organised 
that Britain has ever encountered in India. BanJH fiingh d led 
in 1836, leaving to his successors this dangerous legacy, consisting 
of aixty regiinenti erf regular infantry and a larger faros of irregvftwk 
numbering in all fi^OOO ; cavalry, 81,800 ; artillery, 171 garrison 
guns and 384 field places. 

Immediately after the close of his lifts began the wild anarchy and 
bloodshed of which Lahore wsb the oonstaut scene for years follow* 
iug. Within four months Ra»jU’e son and suecessor Knarak Wngh 
was removed by death, in wlist way ip not dearly known, Thf 
r©ign of Nan Nlhdl Singh, who came after him, lasted a fpw dayl 
only. A longer time of powor was enjoyed by Shir Singh, who at 
length was murdered ia 184 A After a time of worse confusion, 
constant lighting, and more murders, Dbalip Hugh, a young m of 
Jtaidit, became maharaja, —ft© government, such as it wai, being 
in the hands of his mother, and qf fte vipier IAl 8iogh. Seven 
years after Ranjit Singh's death a great part or his great army ( 
which had eeme ft foel its strength and moke it felt, when ne 
longer held ft the iron groap of its only master, crossed ft© ffttft) 
into British territory, ami took thus the first stop towards its own 
destruction. The result, after four greet conflicts, ope of them a 
oonftict of unexampled peril to the British power in Indfo, wap the 
first occupation of Lahore by English troops ft March 1343. Of 
Lahore in British bands an account has been given above. 

The tomb of Bsnjit Wugb, a building of no great architectural 
merit, which stands just outside fte lftftuai gave, was in progress 
r*heii the city was taken possession of in 1846, ami was completed 
after the annexation of the Punjab in 1846. 

Sea XlUot, UUlorUwtif lwMa\ Calcutta J kci ney vok. 

'll!., lx., xxvi., Lqhvrc, Vy T. M TUorutou sort d- i Kb'ilMXL^V^HWSi 
D. J. Martin Hontyber^or. Year* tn the Aait ; Thorcnoi'* 

Trawl * ; Jeanne* Ue La«t, ft Iw#4*W fta ypi Mo&lu i Mavouvhl, ft eweg 
Jfiftorp 0 / the Afnyul Emptf*; Vlcftr -IscqumniuUi in India: Adventurer 

iu the Punjab (nopuUkko4 M Adventure* of BcUa*i*\\ Asmud A<tmkii«lmllea 
Uojjcrt* nf the 1’unjab, Ac. (H, 

LAHR, chief town of «a official district in the circle of 
Offenbwrg, Bedes, is situated ua the Pohutter, ehoot 9 * 
miles south uf Offenhurg. A# one of the hueieet tow m 
iu Beden, it carries on menufecture* of toheoco and cigar*, 
wuuilon goods, chicory, leather, pasteboard, hats, and nume- 
rous other articles, eud has besides considerable trade. The 
population in 1875 was 8491- 

LAlBACll, ur Laviucu (Slovenian, JJv capital 
of the duchy of Carniula. Austria, is situated on the 
Raibach near its iufiux into the Save, and on the Crown 
I’riuce Rudolph and Austrian Suuthern Railways, 46 wiles 
north-east of Trieste, in 46“ 3' N. lah, 14° 31' R, long. It 
consists of the town proper and eight suburbs, and pea- 
senses a cathedral in the Italian style, ten churehes, the 
palaces of the prince and count uf Auewperg, an ancient 
castle on the Schh>ssberg now used as a military depot and 
prison, besides the usual public buildings and educational 
establishments of a provincial capital and eiuscopal see. 
There are manufactories of earthenware, linen and woollen 
cloth, silk, fire-hose, and cigars ; oil, paper, and chicory 
mills; a sugar refinery, and a heU-fouadry. On the 91«k 
December 1980 the civil population was 24,618 (11,196 
males, 13,433 females) ; together with the military it was 
26, 284. The native language is Slovenian, but the educated 
classes speak German or Italian, 

htfuboeh oecupiM the sitwof toe eneieat Kwtoaa qr Aiaeas. la 
388 a. i). Emona was visited by the emperor Theododu* ; in 40ft 
it was txaleeod by AlarVj ; sad in 431 |t was desolated by the Uaut 
In see I^iWb suffered much from the Magyars, who were, how- 
ever, defaeted there is Mi. In the 18th century the \awu paioed 
into the hsads of the dnkes of Qsrinthis ; to 1270 it ew tehee hy 
Ottocar of Bohemia ; and to 1277 ft came under the away uf the 
Hapsburg*. In the early pert of the 13tli ceutary to* town was 
•averel times beeleoed hy the Turks. The biehoprio was founded 
to 14S1. Qm the )7to March 1727 and spsto «d June IS to Laibach 
US* taken by the French, a«d from im to 1813 it hacosae the 
seat of their general government of the Illyrian provinces. Fran* 
181* to 1848 Laibach’ was the capital of tne kingdom of Illyria, 
to thooMgmme# L a t hach ( Jam w y to May 1821) sea vwL gtt. 



LAING, Alxxakdeb Gobdow (1793-1826), an African 
explorer, was born at Edinburgh 27th December 1793, 
At first it seemed that he would follow his father's profes- 
sion, that of a teacher of the classics ; but, his fancy being 
fired with the military ardour of the time, he set out for 
Barbados, where his maternal uncle Colonel Gordon was 
then stationed Here he met with Sir George Beckwith, 
who procured him a commission in the York light in- 
fantry. His career as a traveller began in 1822, when 
he was sent on a mission to the country of the Sulimas and 
advanced as far as the sources of the Rokelle. By ascer- 
taining that the source of the Quorra or Niger was not 
more than 1600 feet above the sea, he dispelled the idea 
that it was connected with the Nile. The further elucida- 
tion of the other questions that were then connected with 
this great river formed the principal object of his next 
journey, undertaken in 1825 under the auspices of Lord 
Bathurst. From a letter sent May 10, 1826, from Blad 
Sidi Mohammed to Consul Warrington at Tripoli we know 
that he had barely escaped with his life from an attack in 
which he had received twenty-four wounds. He managed 
to reach Timbuctoo by August 18th, but shortly afterwards 
fell a victim to the treachery of his servant. The history 
of the vain attempt to recover the traveller's journals will 
be found in the Quarterly Review , vol. xlii. (1830). The 
narrative of his first journey was published in 1825. 

LAING, David (1793-1878), a distinguished Scottish 
antiquary, especially eminent for his bibliographical know- 
ledge, was the son of William Laing, a bookseller in 
Edinburgh, and was born in that city in 1793. He was 
brought up to his father's business, and continued for many 
years in partnership with him. Shortly after the death of 
the latter, however, a vacancy having occurred in the 
librarianship of the Signet Library, Laing was elected to 
that office in 1837, and continued to hold it till the time 
of his death. In addition to, it is believed, an almost 
unexampled knowledge of the titles and value of books, 
Laing possessed sn intimate acquaintance with the early 
literary histqry of Scotland. His knowledge of Scottish 
art was also very extensive ; and the ecclesiastical history 
of his native country, particularly during the 16th and 
17th centuries, had long been the subject of his profound 
investigation. It is perhaps to be regretted that with 
all this knowledge he never produced any large inde- 
pendent work, but confined himself to the editing of 
the works of others. Of these, the chief are — Dunbar's 
Works , 2 vols., 1834, with a supplement added in 1865 ; 
Robert Baillie's Letters and Journals , 3 vols., 1841-42 ; 
John Knox's Works , 6 vols., 1846-64 ; Poems and Fables of 
Robert Henry son y 1865 ; Andrew of Wyntoun's Orygynale 
Cronykil of Scotland , 3 vols., 1872-79 ; Sir David 
Lyndsay's Poetical Works , 3 vols., 1879. Laing was for 
more than fifty years an active member of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, and during that period he 
contributed upwards of a hundred separate papers to their 
Proceedings . He was also for more than forty years 

seoretary to the Bannatyne Club, many of the publications 
of which were carefully edited by him, and few of them 
we believe failed to benefit by his assistance. A complete 
list of his productions would occupy many pages. His 
literary aotivity ended only with his life. He was struck 
with paralysis when attending to his duties in the Signet 
library^ and it is touchingly recorded of him that, on 
awakening out of the fit, he looked about him and asked 
if a proof of Wyntoun had been sent up from the printers. 
He died a few days afterwards, on October 18, 1878, at 
the age of eighty-six years. Perhaps few men who ever 
lived possessed so much recondite knowledge on subjects 
connected with Scottish history and literature, and no one 
could be more ready to eofttouuicate whatever he knew to 


those who were engaged in investigations similar to hit 
own. In 1864 the university of Edinburgh conferred on 
him the degree of LL.D. In the coarse of his long life 
Laing had collected an immense library, a large portion of 
the books being illustrative of the literature or history of 
Scotland, and many of them being of extraordinary rarity. 
It was dispersed by auction in London soon after his death, 
and the enormous prices obtained for many of the books 
were such as had hardly ever been known even in the 
most celebrated of previous book sales. A valuable collec- 
tion of MSS., chiefly relating to Scotland, was bequeathed 
by him to the library of Edinburgh university. 

LAING, Malcolm (1762-1818), a Scottish historian, 
was born at his paternal estate on the Mainland of Orkney 
in 1762. Having studied at the grammar school of 
Kirkwall and the university of Edinburgh, he was called 
to the bar in 1785, but never obtained an extensive practice 
as advocate. In 1793 he completed the last volume of 
Henry’s History of Great Britain , the portion which he 
wrote being, in its strongly liberal tone, at signal variance 
with the preceding tenor of the work. In 1800 he 
published a History of Scotland from the Accession of James 
VI. to the Reign of Queen Anne , a work of considerable 
research. In a dissertation prefixed to an edition of his 
History published in 1804 he endeavoured to prove the 
participation of Queen Mary in the murder of Darnley. 
In the same year he published an edition of the Historie 
and Life of King James the Sext. His only other publica- 
tion is an edition of the Poems of Ossian. For a short 
period in 1807 Laing represented his native county in 
parliament. He died in November 1818. 

LA I- YANG, a city in the Chinese province of Shan-tung, 
situated in 37° N. lat. and 120° 55' E. long., about the 
middle of the eastern peninsula, on the highway running 
south from Che-foo to Kin-Kea or Teng-tsi harbour. It is 
surrounded by well-kept walls of great antiquity, and its 
main streets are spanned by large pailows or monumental 
arches, some of which date from the time of the emperor 
Tai-ting-te of the Yuen dynasty (1324). There are ex- 
tensive suburbs both in the north and south, and the 
total population is estimated at 50,000. The so-called 
Ailanthus silk produced by Saturnia cynthia is woven at 
Lai-yang into a strong fabric ; and the manufacture of the 
peculiar kind of wax obtained from the la-shoo or wax-tree 
insect is largely carried on in the vicinity. 

LAKE. When a stream in its course meets with a 
depression in the land it Aowb into it and tends to fill it 
up to the lip of its lowest exit Whether it succeeds in 
doing this or not depends on the climate. In the British 
Islands, and in most temperate and equatorial regions, 
the stream would fill the depression and run over, and the 
surplus water would flow on towards the sea. Such a 
depression, with its contents of practically stagnant water, 
constitutes a lake, and its water would be fresh. In 
warm dry regions, however, such as are frequently met 
with in tropical latitudes, it might easily happen that the 
evaporation from the surface of the depression, supposed 
filled with water, might be greater than the supply from 
the feeding stream and from rain falling on its surface. 
The level of the waters in the depression would then stand 
at such a height that the evaporation from its surface would 
exactly balance the supply from streams and rain. We 
should have as the result a lake whose waters would be 
salt Lakes of the first kind may be considered as en- 
largements of rivers, those of the second kind as isolated 
portions of the ocean ; indeed, salt lakes are very frequently 
called seas, as the Caspian Sea and the Dead Sea. The 
occurrence of freshwater lakes and salt lakes in the same 
drainage system is not uncommon. In this case the salt 
lake forms the termination. Well-known examples of this 
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are Lake Titicaca and the Desguadero in South America, 
and Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea on the Jordan. 

Distribution of Lake*. — Although there are few countries 
where lakes are entirely absent, still it requires little study 
to see that they are much more thickly grouped in some 
places than in others. Of the larger lakes, for instance, 
we have the remarkable group in North America, which 
together form the greatest extent of fresh water in the 
world. A similar group of immense lakes is found in 
Central Africa : — Lakes Victoria Nyanza and Albert 
Nyanza, whose overflow waters go to form the Nile ; Lake 
Tanganyika, at the source of the Congo; and Lake Nyassa, 
on a tributary to the Zambesi In Asia the largest fresh- 
water lake is Baikal, on the upper waters of the Yenisei 
All these freshwater lakes of great size are at the sources 
of large and important rivers ; the salt lakes in which Asia 
also abounds are at the mouths of large rivers, as the 
Caspian at the mouth of the Volga, and Aral Sea at the 
mouth of the Oxus. 

Passing from the consideration of these larger lakes, 
which from their size may be considered inland oceans, 
and which therefore necessarily occur in small number, we 
find large numbers of lakes of comparatively small dimen- 
sions, and when we consider them attentively we find that 
they are reducible to a small number of species, and, as in 
the case of plants and animals, the distribution of these 
species is regulated chiefly by climate, but also by geolo- 
gical conditions. Perhaps the most important and remark- 
able species of lakeB is that to which the Scottish lakes 
belong. They are generally characterized by occupying 
long narrow depressions in the valleys of a mountainous 
country in the neighbourhood of the sea, and in a temperate 
climate. On the sea-coast, lakes of this character are found 
in Norway, Scotland, Newfoundland, Canada, the southern 
extremity of South America, and the south end of the 
middle island of New Zealand ; somewhat removed from 
the sea we have the Alpine lakes of Switzerland and Tyrol, 
and the great Italian lakes, all of which display the same 
features as those of Scotland or of Norway. In many flat 
countries lakes are extraordinarily abundant, as for instance 
in the north part of Russia and Finland, in the southern 
part of Sweden, in the northern parts of Canada, and on a 
small scale in the Hebrides. 

Lagoons, found on all low sandy coasts, owe their origin 
to the shifting of the sand under the influence of the wind 
and tide. They are found at the mouths of large rivers, 
as on the Baltic and at the mouth of the Garonne. 

In volcanic regions lakes are not uncommon, generally 
of a more or less circular form, and either occupying the 
site of extinct craters or due to subsidences consequent on 
volcanic eruptions ; such are the Maare of the Eifel in 
Germany, and many lakes in Italy and in the Azores. 

Lakes are not only widely distributed in latitude and 
longitude, they also occur at all elevations. Indeed, as a 
certain elevation above the sea produces an effect as regards 
climate equivalent to a certain increase of latitude, we find 
lake* existing in the centre of continents, and on high 
platelfcs and mountain ranges, in latitudes where they 
would be speedily dried up if at the level of the sea. 
Many of the lakes in Scotland (as Lochs Lomond, Morar, 
Coruisk), of Norway, of British Columbia, and of southern 
Chili are raised only by a few feet above the level of the 
sea, and are separated from it often by only a few hundred 
yards of land, while in the Cordilleras of South America 
we have Lake Titicaca 12,500 feet, and in Asia Lake 
Kokonor 10,500 feet above the sea. Many lakes whose 
surface is raised high above the level of tile sea are so 
deep that their bottom reaches considerably below that 
level 

Dimemtiomof Lake*.— The principal measurements con- 
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nected with a number of lakes in different parts of the 
world, presented in the following table, will give a more 
precise idea of the sue of the lakes than could be given 
by description alone : — 


Name of Lake. 

Mean 

Lati- 

tude. 

Length. 

Is 

II 

Height in Feet 
above the Sea of 

Tempera- 
ture of 
Water at 
Bottom, 

Surface. 

Bottom. 





Mlloa. 

Mika 

Feet. 



*F. 

Superior 

47'45'N. 

880 

100 

978 

627 

-861 

88 *8 

Michigan 

44* N. 

820 

80 

840 

694 

-246 


St Clair 

42* 80' N. 

18 

22 

20 

670 

+660 


Erie 

4 r n 

. 

220 

48 

204 

664 

+860 


Titicaca 

1C* SO' 8. 

90 

80 

924 

12,600 

+11,676 

64*6 

Kokonor 

87* N. 

91 

42 


10,600 



Baikal 

68* N. 

880 

40 

4,080 

1,360 

-2,720 

... 

Balkash 

4C* N. 

280 

26 

288 

72 

+ 166 


Caspian 

42* N 

000 

60 

8,600 

— 86 

-8,686 

44*6 

Dead Sea 

srao'N. 

4ft 

10 

1,808 

-1,272 

-2,680 


Tanganyika. 


0* S. 

880 

40 

1,000 

2,700 



Como 

46* N, 

48 

2*6 

1,860 

070 

-686 


Geneva 

40*26'N. 

48 

8*7 

1.092 

1,218 

+126 

417 to 48*6 

Constance 

47’40'N. 

88 

8 

894 

1,800 

+006 

89*6 

Lomond 




20 

4 

680 

26 

-606 

41*4 to 42 

Morar 


. 


11 

1*6 

1,020 

80 

-990 

40*8 to 41*4 

New 




28 

1-8 

774 

60 

-724 

41*9 to 42*4 

Lochy 


& 


10 

1 

480 

98 

-8H7 

42 to 44 

Katrine 




7 

0-8 

480 

864 

-116 

41*4 

Tay 


*5 


148 

1 

460 

890 

-60 

48*9 

Itannocli 


o 


9*4 

1 

878 

668 

+290 

48*9 

Ericht 


Jo 


140 

0*8 

880 

1,163 

+828 

44*7 

Tummel 




2-8 

0*6 

120 

460 

+880 

46*6 

Garry 




2 -5 

0*8 

102 

1,880 

+1,228 

68*9 


From this table it will be seen that by far the largest 
continuous sheet of fresh water is the group of North 
American lakes, for th*» most recent measurement*: of which 
the reader is referred tc St Lawrence. Lake Superior is 
considerably larger than any of the others ; this is princi- 
pally due to its great breadth, as it is little longer than 
Lake Michigan. Lake Superior communicates with Lakes 
Michigan and Huron, which are really branches of one and 
the same lake, by the St Mary’s river. Huron empties it- 
self into Erie by the St Clair river, Lake St Clair, and the 
Detroit river. Lake Erie overflows by the Niagara river 
and falls into Lake Ontario, whence the water finally is 
conveyed to the sea by the St Lawrence. The area of the 
lakes together is in round numbers 100,000 square miles, 
and, if that of the St Lawrence and its estuaiy be added, 
the water area will be about 150,000 square miles, while 
the whole drainage area is only 537,000 square miles. 
Hence of the water conveyed by the St Lawrence to the 
sea, rather more than one-fourth falls on the surface of the 
water itself. Looking to their great extent, we should have 
suspected them to be much deeper than is found to be the 
case. The deepest, Lake Superior, is no deeper than Loch 
Morar in Inverness-shire. Comparatively shallow, however, 
as they are, the bottoms of them all, with the exception of 
Erie, are several hundred feet below the level of the sea. 
It has been supposed that in former times this chain of 
lakes formed an arm of the sea similar to the Baltic in 
Europe, and in support of this view we have the fact of 
the discovery of marine forms in Lake Michigan. 

In Asia Lake Baikal is in every way comparable to the 
great Canadian lakes as regards size. Its area of over 
9000 square miles makes it about equal to Erie in super- 
ficial extent, while its enormous depth of over 4000 feet 
makes the volume of its waters almost equal to that of 
Lake Superior. Although its surface is 1360 feet above 
the sea-level, its bottom is 2720 feet below it. A former 
connexion with the ocean has been claimed for this lake, 
owing to the fact that seals inhabit its waters. Other large 
lakes in Asia are mostly salt, and some lie wholly below the 
level of the sea. Thus the Caspian lies 85 feet below the 
Black Sea, and the bottom at its greatest depth is 3600 
feet deeper. The Dead Sea is over 1300 feet deep, and 
its surface is 1272 feet below the Mediterranean, so that 
its bottom is 2580 feet below the level of the sea. In 
the Caspian seals are found* A former connexion with 
the Bed Sea has been claimed for the Dead Seay but this 
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ti Vl followed fey Pelfchel and hMmft l^e Jordan valley, 
mm tfeS'B** bf Tiberiae and the 3m Sea, tie on/thelme 
ffhri JSktfehiiVe fault/ drift it Is claimed that this deprewipn 
in the surface occurred with the production of the fault. 
Further evidence in support of the statement that the Dead 
Sea was never connected with the sea is of a negative 
character, and consists chiefly in the fact that marine 
forms have not been found in the waters of the Jordan or 
pf Lake Tiberias, and that silver is absent from the waters 
pf the Dead Sea. 

i A former connexion with the ocean is claimed for k 
umber of the Swiss and Italian lakes by Dr Forel and 
professor Paveai, and the Norwegian lakes by Loven and 

J ars, on the ground of the occurrence of marine forms 
f the crustaoeans and other classes. For a summarised 
^opouut of these researches see Pavesi, Arch, de Getifot, 
1880, iiL 1. 

Temperature of Lakee . — The earliest reliable temperature 
observations in lakes or Seas are those of Saussure, and 
^hey are to be found in his charming Voyage dans lee 
4lpe*» He was the first to obtain thoroughly trustworthy 
ibservations in the deeper waters of the hikes. He used 
^or this purpose an ordinary thermometer whose bulb was 
covered over with several thicknesses of cloth and wax, so 

I s to render it very Blowly conducting. He was in the 
kbit of leaving it down fourteen hours, and then bringing 
it tip as quickly as possible and immediately reading the 
temperature. He did not, however, trust to his thermo- 
meter not changing its reading while being brought up, 
but by an elaborate series of experiments he obtained cor- 
feetionfc, to be applied when the thermometer had to be 
dfawn through more or less water of higher temperature. 
His observations are collected in tbe following table along 
Nfrlth those of Jardine in some of the Scottish lakes, at 
the beginning of the century : — 


Maine of lake. 


lOourfrat .. 
Annecy ., 

; «m* 

Bienne ... 


Date. 

Tempcraturo of 

Surface Bottom. 

Depth. 

Height 

above 

Sea. 


*F. 

•F. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

February. 

42*1 

41*6 

1,013 

1,380 

17th July. 
October 1784. 

78*7 

41*4 

346 

1,304 

- 84*8 

42*1 

256 

14th May 1780. 

57*9 

42*1 

174 

1,426 

860 

85*6 

61*8 

85 

V.. 

69*1 

444 

281 

1(410 

25th July 1784. 

64*0 

89*6 

894 

1,250 

28th July. 

68*4 

40*8 

040 

1,880 

7th July 1788. 

06*2 

41 , *0 

878 

1,896 

8th July 1783. 
19th July 1783. 

08*0 

40*5 

538 


78-1 

44*1 

857 

«»« 

8th Sept. 18 12 . 

59*5 

41*6 

600 

25 

7th Sept. 1812. 

57*3 

41*0 

480 

864 

8d Sept. 1614. 

66*4 

41*8 

... 

... 


An exceedingly important and valuable aeries of 
observations was made by Fischer and Brunner 1 in the 
Lake of Thun throughout the course of a whole year 
(March 1848 to February 1849). They used, after 
Sojussurp’a method, thermometers protected by njon*'Conduct~ 
% Envelopes, which were pulled up as quickly as possible. 
Tot' depth of the water where they observed was 540 feet, 
naade a Series of observations of the temperature 
•t’W^tuepth, at the surface, and at eleven intermediate 
depths, ifcd repeated the series of observations at eight 
dtHSterejifc^ dates over the year. From these series, which 
dJW v tfye first information of the yearly march of tom,- 
nmnuM different depths, we learn that the lake ,8* is 
heat till the ehd of September, then loses lit 
*&^th PenTusltjf, when it begins to. 'warm 
line .maximum temperature, occurs 
ip OiAoWf* kl depths from the - surface to 70 feel, ,, in 
from 70 tp 20 f eet» in December, 
i VM'W'MMi ami Febimrr at; ,500 feet An 
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minimum temperature of .depths from the surface .to 80 
feet is attained in the moatn of February, at greater depths 
in the month of March. DprmgnM 16 course of the whole 
year the temperature at the bottaiju varied between 40°*? 
and 40°‘d Fahr., and in the month, of February the whole 
of the water from the surface to the bottom was between 
40°-7 and 41° Fata 

These ancf other observations r showed that, from depths 
of 400 feet, the variation of temperature with increasing 
depth is quite insignificant, so that even though the lake 
might be 1000 feet deep the temperature at 400 feet is 
only one or two tenths of a degree different from that of 
the bottom \ further, on many of the thermometers recently 
used, it is impossible to distinguish with certainty tem- 
peratures differing by less than half a degree, consequently 
it was not difficult to believe that in all deep lakes there is 
a considerable stratum of water which remains constantly at 
the same temperature, all the year and every year, and that 
in winter this stratum thickens so &b often to fill the lake, 
and gets thinner again in summer. By tbe improvement 
of the instruments both of these suppositions hove been 
shown to be erroneous. In summer and in temperate 
latitudes, however deep the lake may be, its tomperature 
falls as the depth increases, first rapidly and then very 
slowly, and the bottom temperature observed in any 
summer depends on the nature of the winter which 
preceded it, and may vary from year to year by one to two 
degrees. It was also believed that the deep water of & 
lake preserved constantly the mean winter temperature or 
the mean temperature of the six coldest months of the 
year in the locality. This was deduced from some obser- 
vations by Sir Robert Christison in Loch Lomond, who 
found the bottom temperature at Tarbet to be 41°*4 Fahr., 
agreeing with the mean of the six winter months as «b. 
served at Balloch Castle, which, however, is about lfl 
miles distant Although the theorem may be accidentally 
true for Loch Lomond, it has been proved not to hold for 
other lakes. Thus Simony {Wien* Sitz. fier. } 1875, lxxi. 
p. 435) gives the following table, comparing the tem- 
I»er^ture of the bottom water in the Gmunder See with 
the winter (October to March) air temperature: 2 — 



Winter Period. 


Summer 
Period, i 

Mean 

Bottom 

Date of 

Mean Temperature. 


Temp., 

Gmttndci 

Observation of 
| Bottom 

Oct .-Mar. Dec. -Feb. 


Temp. 

Sec. 

Temperature. 



40’5 6th Oct W68. 

40*6 1st Ort 1869. 

40*2 26th Sept. 1870. 

40*0 3d Oct 1872. 

40*4 5th Oct. i878. 

40*4 85th Sept 1874. 

89*1 10th AprlU87&. 


It will be seen that, with the exception of the end of 
1872, the mean winter temperature is below that of the 
bottom water, and generally very markedly so. 

During 1877-81 Observations have been made by the 
present writer on the distribution of temperature in lakes 
forming part of the Caledonian Canal. The monthly mean 
temperatures at Culloden and at Oorran Ferry ligbthOUto,' 
which cannot differ much in' climate item Loch Ness and 
Loqh Lochy respectively have been supplied by MrBiidhnn 
of* the Scottish Meteorological Society. The bottom tom* 

*■ — — - _ _ __ *1 _ v _ _ % . ji % . />. a ; . a. 
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tytre (as observed in the aeoondweek erf August ) and 
^inter temperature can be judged of from the following 
table, where the mean temperatures of October to March, 
and also of November to April, are given : 


• 

Loch Ness. 

Culloden. 

Loch Lochy. 

Corran. 

Surf toe. 

Bottom. 

Oct to 
March. 

Nov, to 
April. 

Surface. 

Bottom. 

Oct. to 
March. 

Nov. to 
April. 


e 

a 


. 

e 

e 



1877 

63*0 

424 

40-2 

40*0 

66*0 

44*0 

43*8 

40*8 

1878 

69*0 

42*8 

41*6 

40*9 

61*0 

43*7 

42*7 

42*6 

1879 

61*4 

41-2 

37*2 

86*8 

64*0 

42*0 

38*9 

37*6 

1880 

67*0 

43*4 

41*0 

40*8 

67*0 

43*8 

42*0 

41*9 

1881 

631 

41*46 

30 ‘1 

80*2 

64*0 

42*96 

38*6 

887 

i 


From this table it is apparent that the bottom temperature, 
even of lakes as deep as Loch Ness, is subject to considerable 
variation from year to year, that it depends on the tem- 
perature of the previous winter, and that it is usually 
higher than that temperature. The difference between the 
bottom temperature and the mean winter temperature is 
greater the lower the winter temperature is. It is further 
Interesting to notice that the mean winter temperature of 
i, 878-79 was about one degree higher than that of 
J880-81,yefc the bottom temperatures were 0 o, 25 lower in 
1879 than in 1881, and this is no doubt due to the fact 
that the cold of 1878-79 was more continuous than that 
of 1880-81, when the actual temperatures observed were 
much lower. The temperature of the bottom water de- 
pends not only on the temperature of the previous winter, 
and on the depth of the lake; it also depends on the nature 
of the country where it lies, and especially on its exposure 
to winds. Winds drive the surface water before them, 
and if there were no return current it would be heaped up 
at the further end. The effect is to accumulate surface 
water at one end, and to draw on deeper water to make 
up the deficiency at the other end. Hence the prevailing 
direction of the wind impresses itself on the distribution 
of temperature in the water ; and this is well shown in the 
distribution of temperature as determined from observa- 
tions at five stations on the same day in Loch Nobs in a 
summer after a warm winter, and in one after a cold winter. 
In Scotland, warm weather is associated with southerly 
and westerly winds, and cold weather with northerly abd 
easterly winds. In the warm years we have accumulation 
ojf surface water at the north-eastern end, and of bottom 
water at the south-western end, producing in summer a 
higher mean temperature of water at the north-east, and a 
lower mein temperature of water at the south-west end. 
th cold years the reverse is observed. Thusin 1879, after 
a cold winter, the mean temperature of the first 300 feet 
of water at the south-west end of Loch Ness was 48°*8, 
apd at the north-east end 44° ‘96, a difference of nearly 
four degrees. In 1880, after a comparatively mild winter, 
was 48°*I3 at the south-west end, and 47°*95 at the 
north-east end, or nearly identical temperatures. Even 
sfc stations a few hundred yards from each other, great 
differences are often observed in the temperatures observed 
at the same depth, and it is evident that the difference 
of density so produced must cause a certain amount of 

S pallation. There can be but little doubt that, under 
e influence of the varying temperature of the seasons, 
add o t the winds, the water of a lake is thoroughly 
rilixed once ,a year. In lakes which do not consist of 
a single long trough like Loch Ness, but of several basins 
' kook Lomond, the bottom temperature is different in 
a* different basins, even when the depth it the same. 

" Lomond consists of three principal l>asiii& of very 
tol depth:— ‘the large expanse of water studded with 
1 it jfce lower end, the B$Xfak basin; the middle 
i bpsin; and the toper and deepest or Target 
, InSe last we have 600 fat of water, In the Lius 
"SOff end in the Balloch basin' h maximum of 



fi'tkei of Water. On 53d September 187$ ,t&e bottom 
temperature in the Tarbet basin was and in the 
Luse basin 48**4, Loch Tutnmelj a much smaller fak, 
consists of threp basins, each of them being from 100, fa 
120 feet deep, and in them we have bottom temperatures 
of 46**3, 46°*9, and 45**2, the lowest temperature being 
nearest the outlet 

It might have beeuexjiecfced that the bottom temperate^} 
in lakes similar as regattls size and depth would be lowii 
at greater elevations and higher nearer the sea-level Tldi 
does not, however, hold universally ; thus Lochs Tummel 
and Garry are vety similar in size and depth ; th^y are only 
1 2 miles from each other, but Loch Tummel is 450 feet 
and Loch Garry 1330 feet above the sea; yet at 102 feet 
in Loch Garry the temperature on the 18th August 1870 
was 53° *9, and in Loch Tummel at the same depth on the 
16th August 1876 it was 45**4. The difference of elevation 
is nearly 900 feet, and, instead of the higher lake holding 
the colder water, its water is 8* *5 warmer than that of the 
lower ona Similarly in Loch Ericht, 1153 feet above the 
sea, the bottom temperatnre at 324 feet was 44**7, and In 
Loch Rannoch, 668 feet above sea, at the same depth it 
was 44**0. These examples will suffice to show that many 
circumstances concur in determining the temperatures of 
the waters of lakes. There is one factor which is often 
neglected, namely, the amount of change of water. This 
depends on the drainage area of its tributary streams, atid 
necessarily varies greatly. 

In comparing the bottom temperature in lakes with the 
mean temperatures of the coldest half of the year, we find 
that the two approach each other more nearly the higher 
these temperatures are. When the temperature of the 
air falls for a lengthened poriod below the temperature 
of maximum density of water (39**2 Fahr.), then the 
mechanical effect produced is much the same as if the tem- 
perature had been raised. For, in virtue of the cooling 
above, the water will have no tendency to sink ; it wiu 
rather tend to float as a cold layer on the surface of the 
warmer and denser water below. Were a lake comparable 
with a glass of water, that is, were its depth equal to Of 
greater than its length or breadth, it would be possible to 
realize this ideal condition of things, which, until recently, 
was supposed to represent what really takes place whefr a 
lake is covered with ice, namely, that after the water has 
all been cooled to a uniform temperature of 39**2 Fahr. 
further cooliug affects only a small surface layer, which 
consequently rapidly freezes. If this were the case, we 
should expect to find the temperature of the water below 
the ice of a frozen lake increasing rapidly from 32* where 
it is in contact with the ice to 39° *2 at a short distance 
from it, and we should expect to find the remainder of 
the water down to the bottom at the same temperature. 
In fact, however, the depth of even the deei>est lakes bears 
an iusignificapt proportion to their superficial dimeitsionsi, 
and temperature observations in summer show that the 
effective climate, that is, the climate in so far as it is 
effective for the purpose under consideration, varies much 
over the surface of even very small lakes. The variations 
in distribution of temperature produce variations in density 
which of themselves are sufficient to produce 'convection 
currents. Then, as a factor of climate, there are the winds, 
which are the main mixing agents, and also the movement 
in the waters caused hy the inflow of water at different 
jvoints and the removal of the excess at one point. The 
effect ot these mechanical agents, winds and currents, fa 
to propagate the air temperature at the surface tp a greater 
depth than would otherwise be the case. At the a 
time it must be remembered that fa seasons of great \ r 
tbefa fa fate ly ranch wind. If we reflect, however, 
what most take place when there is a large expanse 
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spen water in the middle of a country covered with enow, 
and exposed to the rigours of a winter night, we see that 
the air in contact with the surface of the water must get 
warmed and form an ascending current, its place being 
taken by fresh air drafted from the cold land surface, 
which not only cools the water but forces it out towards 
the middle, thus establishing a circulation consisting in 
broad lines of a surface movement from the sides to the 
middle of the lake, and a movement in the opposite direc- 
tion below the surfaca Even if the current of air were 
not sufficient of itself to produce a surface current in the 
water, it would do it indirectly. For, as it first strikes 
the water at the edges, the water there would get cooled 
most rapidly, and under suitable circumstances would form 
a fringe of ice ; the water so cooled would be lighter than 
the warmer water farther out, and would have a tendency 
to flow off towards the middle, or with the current of air. 
Now, although, when compared with other seasons, there 
is in a hard frosty winter not much wind, still, even in the 
calmest weather there is almost always sufficient motion in 
the atmosphere to enable the meteorologist to state that 
the wind is from a particular quarter ; this will assist the 
circulation which has just been described as taking place 
in a calm lake, though it will somewhat distort its effects. 
It will produce excessive cooling at the side nearest the 
wind, and, when the lake freezes, it will have a tendency 
to begin at the windward side. 

The extent to which this circulation affects the deeper 
waters of a lake depends on local circumstances, and 
generally we may say that the more confined a lake is the 
more easily will it freeze, and the higher will be the mean 
temperature of its waters. In the very cold winter 
1878-79 the writer was able to make observations on 
the temperaturo of the water under the ice in Linlithgow 
Loch and in Loch Lomond. In the following winter, 
which, though mild in Scotland, was excessively severe in 
Switzerland, Dr Forel made observations in the Lakes of 
Morat and Ziirich, confirming the writer's observations of 
the unexpectedly low temperature of the water. The 
freezing of so deep a lake as that of Ziirich was a fortunate 
circumstance, because in it the bottom is actually at the 
temperature of maximum density. The majority of the 
lakes which freeze arc so shallow as to admit of the whole 
of their water being cooled considerably below the temper- 
ature of maximum density. 

The distribution of temperature in frozen lakes will be apparent 
from the table given below. Of the LakeB of Zurich ana Morat 
and Loch Lomond the mean temperatures are in the order of their 
depth. Linlithgow is altogether peculiar. Its high temperature, 
which increased steadily all the time it was covered with ice, was 
due to chemical action amongst the filth which has been allowed to 
accumulate at its bottom. When the ice broke up the dead fish 
were taken away in carts. 

Dr Forel gives the following particulars about the frozen Swiss 
lakes. “ The Lake of Morat has a surface of 27*4 square kilometres 
and a maximum depth of 45 metres (147 feet) ; it is 1425 feetabove 
the sea ; and its moan latitude is 49° 56' N. The ioe overspread its 
whole surface suddenly in the night of the 17th to the 18th Decem- 
ber, and it remained frozen till the 8th March. The Lake of Zurich 
has a superficies of 87’8 square kilometres, a maximum depth of 468 
feet and altitude of 1888 feet, and a mean latitude of 47° 16' N. 
Its oongelation was gradual, and not sudden like that of the Lake of 
Morat First the upper part of the lake was covered with ice 
between Minnedorf and Wadensweil. At the end of December, 
the 28th, the ice covered it entirely, but ouly for a single day. 
On the 29th it thawed, and the lake remained partially free of ice 
until the middle of January. It froze over completely on the 22d 
January, and on the 25th the ice was 4 inches thick w the oentre 
of the lake.” Of the huger Swiss lakes, Morat, Ziirich, Zug, Neu- 
oh&tel, Constance, and Annecy were frozen in 1880; Thun isknown 
to have been frozen four times, namely, in 1868, 1485, 1685, and 
1695 ; Brians has only onoe been frozen, in 1868 ; Lucerne freezes 
partially in very severe winters, and Geneva in its western and 
shallower part, whilst W al len itadt fed Bourget are not known to 
have over been frozen. » 
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Table of Temperatures in Prosen Lakes. 


Depth 
(In feet). 

Temperature In Degree* Fehr. 

Ziirich. 
25th Jen. 
1880. 

Moret, 

284 Dec. 
1879. 

Lomond. 
29th Jen. 
1879. 

Linlithgow. 

11th Jen. 
1879. 

25th Jen. 
1879. 

8 


... 

88 00 

85*90 

86*00 

6 

0 ** 


83*50 

36*30 

86-80 

18 

... 

85*06 

83*95 

30-90 

87*80 

(Bottom) 48 1 

8095 

30 -H 

85*20 

39*85 

4205 

(Bottom) 66 

37*25 

36 'SO 

86*80 



100 

37*76 

36*68 

... 



(Bottom) 160 

38*39 

87*04 

... 


... 

200 

88'66 

... 

... 



800 

88*84 

... 




(Bottom) 435 

89*20 


... 



Mean 

38*40 

86*00 

84*46 

87*22 

88*28 


For further information on the temperature of frozen lakes, see 
Buchanan, Nature , March 6, 1879 ; Forel, Arch, de Qertive , 1880, 
iv. 1 ; Nichols, Proc. Boston Soc. of Nat. Hist., 1881, xxi. p. 53. 

Changes of Level . — As the water supply of lakes depends 
on the rainfall, and as this varies much with the season, and 
from year to year, we should expect, and indeed we find, 
fluctuation of level in all lakes. There^re, however, other 
changes of level which are independent of the water supply, 
and which resemble tides in their rhythmic periods. They 
have long been known and observed in Switzerland, and 
especially on the Lake of Geneva, where they are known 
by the name of u seiches.” The level of the lake is 
observed to rise slowly during twenty or thirty minutes to 
a height which varies from a few centimetres to as many 
decimetres ; it then falls again slowly to a corresponding 
depth, and rises again slowly, and so on. These movements 
were observed and much studied at the end of last century 
by Jallabert, Bertrand, and Sauasure, and at the beginning 
of this century they formed the subject of an instructive 
memoir by Yaucher, who enunciated the following law 
connecting the seiches with the movements of the 
barometer. “ The amplitude of seiches is small when the 
atmosphere is at rest; the seiches are greater the more 
variable is the atmosphere’s pressure ; they are the greatest 
when the barometer is falling.” Vaucher recognized the 
existence of seiches in the Lakes of Geneva, Neuch&tel, 
Zurich, Constance, Annecy, and Lugano, and Dr Forel of 
Morges, from whose papers, published principally in the 
BibliothAque Univeraelle et Revue Suisse during the last 
five years, the facts regarding the seiches have been taken, 
has observed them in every lake where he had looked for 
them. It is in every way likely that they are to be found 
in all lakes of notable extent and depth. They have been 
studied principally on the Lake of Geneva, where Dr Forel, 
at Morges, about the middle of the lake on the north 
shore, and M. Plantumour, at S6cheron, about a mile from 
Geneva on the north shore, have had self-registering tide 
gauges in operation for a number of years. In the 
writings of the Swiss observers the Beiche is the complete 
movement of rise above and fall below the mean level, the 
amplitude is the extreme difference of level so produced, 
and the duration of the seiche is the time in seconds 
measured from the moment when the water is at the mean 
level until it is again at the mean level, after having risen 
to the crest and sunk to the trough of the wave. The 
amplitude of the seiches is very variable. At the same 
station and on the same day successive seiches are similar. 
When the seiches are small they are all small, when they 
are large they are all large. At the same station and on 
different days the amplitudes of the seiches may vary 
enormously. For instance, at Geneva, where the highest 
seiches have been observed, they are usually of such a 
size as to be imperceptible without special instruments ; 
yst on the 3d August 1763 Saussure measured seiches of 
1*48 metres, and on the 2d and 3d October 1841 the 
seiches observed by V4ni4 were as much as 2*15 metres. 
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They are mater at the extremities than at the middle of 
lakes, at the head of long golfs whose sides converge gently 
than at stations in the middle of a long straight coast, and 
in shallow as compared with deep lakes or parts of a lake. 
They also appear to increase with the size of the lake. 
The duration of the seiches is found to vary considerably, 
but the mean deduced from a sufficient number of obser- 
vations is fairly constant at the same locality. Thus, for 
Morges, Dr Forel has found it to be for the half seiche 
815 * 9 seconds. At different stations, however, on the 
same lake and on different lakes it varies considerably. 
Thus on the Lake of Qeneva it is, for the complete seiche, 
630 seconds at Morges, and 1783 seconds at Veytaux; on 
Lake Neuch&tel it is 2840 seconds at Yverdon, and 264 at 
Saint Aubin. 

The curves traced by the gauge at Geneva have been 
subjected to a preliminary harmonic analysis by Professor 
Soret, and he has decomposed them into two undulations, 
the one with a period, from crest to crest, of seventy-two 
minutes, and the other with a period of thirty-five minutes, 
or a little less than half the larger period. As the 
amplitudes of the composing curves vary much, there is 
great variety in the resultant curves. Besides these two 
principal components, there are others which have not yet 
been investigated. 

With regard to the cause of the phenomenon, Dr Forel 
attributes the ordinary seiches to local variations of 
atmospheric pressure, giving an impulse the effect of which 
would be apparent for a long time as a series of oscillations. 
The greater seiches, such as those of 1*5 metres, he 
attributed to earthquake shocks ; but, as a very sensible 
earthquake passed over Switzerland quite recently without 
leaving the slightest trace on the gauge, he has abandoned 
this explanation, and is inclined to attribute them to 
pulsation set agoing by violent downward gusts of wind, 
especially at the upper end of the lake. M. Plantamour, 
who has devoted much attention to the same subject, 
assured the writer, in the summer of 1881, that he was 
completely at a loss for a satisfactory explanation of them. 

Seiches have not been observed on the Scottish lakes, 
though there is little doubt that they would be found if 
sought for. There are, however, records of disturbances 
of some of the lakes, especially in Perthshire, of which the 
following may be cited as an instance. 

A violent disturbance of the level of Loch Tay is reported in 
the Statistical Account of Scotland (1 796), xvii. p. 458, to have 
occurred at Kenmore on 12th September 1784, continuing in a 
modified degree for four days, and again on 13th July 1794. Ken- 
more lies at the north-eastern end of the lake, where the river Tay 
issues from it. It lies at the end of a shallow bay. “At the ex- 
tremity of this bay the water wan observed to retire about 6 yards 
within its ordinary boundary, and in four or fire minutes to flow 
out again. In this manner it ebbed and flowed successively three 
or foar times during the space of a quarter of an hour, when nil at 
once the water rushed from the east and west in opjKjsite currents, 
.... rose in the form of a great wave, to the height of 5 feet 
above the ordinary level, leaving the bottom of the bay dry to the 
distance of between 90 and 100 yards from its natural boundary. 
When the opposite currents met they made a clashing noise and 
foamed ; and, the stronger impulse being from the east, the wave 
after rising to it s greatest height, rolled westward, but slowly 
diminishing as it went, for the space of five minutes, when it wholly 
disappeared. As the wave subsided it flowed back with some force, 
and exceeded its original boundary 4 or 5 yards ; then it ebbed 
again about 10 yards, and again returned, and continued to ebb and 
flow in this manner for the space of two hours, the ebbings succeed- 
ing each other, at the distance of about seven minutes, and gradu- 
ally lessening, till the water settled into its ordinary leveL During 
the whole time that this phenomenon was observed the weather was 
calm. On the next and four succeeding days an ebbing and flowing 
was observed nearly about the same rime and for the same length 
of time, but not at all in the same degree as on the first day.” 

The above is the account given by the Rev. Thomas Fleming, at the 
rime minister of Kenmore, who was an eye witness. It resembles in 
all tmnntisl particulars the descriptions of waves which aooompany 
, actual earthquakes* yet in his account he goat on to say— “ I nave 
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not heard (although I have made partJoular inquiry) that any motion 
of the earth was felt in this neighbourhood, or that the acritatica-of 
the wave was observed anywhere but about the village of Kenmore. " 
It is well known that there were great seismic movements observed 
in Perthshire at the rime of the Lisbon earthquake, and there is a 
tradition in the neigh bourhood that Looh Lubnaig near Callander 
was largely increased in extent by the dislocations which took 
place. 

In all lakes there are changes of level corresponding 
with periods of rain and of drought They are the more 
considerable the greater the extent of country draiuing into 
them, and the more constrained the outflow. In the great 
American lakes, which occupy nearly one-third of their 
drainage area, the fluctuations of level are quite insignifi- 
cant ; in Lake Michigan the U.S. surveyors give as the 
maximum and minimum yearly range 1 *64 and 0‘65 feet 
In the Lake of Geneva the mean annual oscillation is 
5 feet, and the difference between the highest and the 
lowest waters of this century is 9*3 feet The most rapid 
rise has been 323 inches (82 mm.) in twenty-four hours. A 
very remarkable exception to the rule that large freshwater 
lakes are subject to small variations of level is furnished 
by Lake Tanganyika in Central Africa. Since its discovery 
travellers have been much perplexed by the evidence and 
reports of considerable oscillations of level of uncertain 
period, and also by the apparent absence of visible 
outlet, while the freshness of its waters was of itself con- 
vincing evidence of the existence of an outlet. By the 
careful observations of successive explorers the nature of 
this phenomenon has been fully explained, and is very 
instructive. It has recently been visited by Captain Hore 
of the London Missionary Society, and it appears from his 
reports that the peculiar phenomena observed depend on 
the fact that the area of country draining into the lake is 
very limited, so that in the dry seasons the streams run- 
ning into it dry up altogether, and its outlet gets choked by 
the rapid growth of vegetation in an equatorial climate. 
A dam or dyke is thus formed which is not broken 
down until the waters of the lake have risen to a consider- 
able height. A catastrophe of this kind happened whilst 
Captain Hore was in the neighbourhood, and he noted the 
height of the water at different times near his station at 
Ujiji, and observed it fall 2 feet in two months. It con- 
tinued to fall until in seventeen months it had fallen over 
10 feet. Taking the length of the lake at 330 miles, and 
the mean breadth at 30 miles, its surface is 9900 square 
nautical miles. If this surface be reduced 2 feet in sixty 
days, the water will have to escape at the rate of 137,500 
cubic feet per second. The mean rate of discharge of the 
Danube is 207,000 cubic feet per second. Hence, without 
taking into account water which would be brought into the 
lake by tributaries during the two months, we require for 
outlet a river at least two-thirds of the size of the Danube, 
and in the Lukuga such a river is found. When Stanley 
visited it the Lukuga was quite stopped up with dense 
growth, and no water was issuing; the lake was then rising ; 
when Captain Hore visited it the lake was falling rapidly, 
and the Lukuga was a rapid river of great volume. One 
of the chief affluents to the lake was found to be discharg- 
ing at the rate of 18,750 cubic feet of water per second; a 
few months later it was dry and the mouth closed with 
vegetation. During the dry season too the lake, with its 
10,000 square miles of surface, is exposed to the evaporat- 
ing action of the south-east trade wind, and when the 
supply is so insignificant this must be sufficient of itself to 
sensibly lower the level. Ordinarily then we might expect 
the lake to be subject to a yearly ebb and flow correspond- 
ing to the periods of drought and rains ; and, from what 
we learn of the great fluctuations of rainfall one year with 
another, we should expect that during a series of dry years 
the obstructions to the outflow would gain such a head 



that the rains of several wet seasons would have to 
adtst^aliate bbfore forcing a passage. The result would b* 
* tide p£ a period corresponding to the recurrence of aeziee 
of wet or dry years. Were the lake situated at or near the 
level of the ocean, its equatorial position would give it 
such a preponderance of rain over the whole year as to kee$ 
its outlet constantly open; but its actual position, 2700 
feet above the sea, produces an alteration in climate, equi- 
valent to an increase of latitude, which would place it iu 
the trade wind region rather than in that of equatorial 
calms and rains. That such is actually the effect is shown 
by the range of temperature, which is moderate (59° to 
83° Fahr.),and the rainfall (27 to 30 inches), which is almost 
exactly that of London. The Central African lakes, 
from their immense size and from their equatorial position, 
possess a peculiar interest for the physical geographer, aud 


This table embraces examples of several tyres of salt lake. In 
the Kokonor, Aral, and open Caspian seas we have examples of the 
nioderately salt, non-saturated waters. Ih the Karabu^as, a branch 
gulf of the Caspian, the Urumieh, and the Dead Sea we have 
examples of saturated waters oontainiitg principally chlorides. The 
Van Sea is an example of the alkaline seas which also occur iu 
Egypt, Hungary, and other countries. Their peculiarity consist* 
in the quantity of carbonate of soda dissolved in their waters, which 
is collected v* the inhabitants for domestic and for commercial 
purposes. The chemical reader will be struck by the quantity of 
magnesia salt dissolved in water which contaius bo much carbonate 
of soda. The analysis in the table is by Abich. quoted by Schmidt 
iu his interesting “Etudes Hydrologiques, published in the 
Bulletin de VAcadimie de St Petersbourg. Another analysis by De 
Ohanoourt, quoted by Bisohof, omits all mention of sulphate of 
magnesia, but inserts the carbonate. 

The limits of this article do not admit of the discussion of the 
many interesting phenomena connected with salt lakes. With 
regard, however, to a former connexion of the Caspian with the 
Black Sea, which has been so often suggested, it seems improbable, 
both ou chemical and on physical grounds, that they were ever con- 
nected as seas, that is, in the same way as the Black Sea is con- 
nected with the Mediterranean ; but, if we consider the topography 
of the Caucasus district, we see that the lowest summit level of 
tile land between the two seas is in the Manytseh valley, 86 feet 
above the Black Sea. Were the climate of the Caspian to change 
Only very slightly for the moiater, its waters might easily rise the 
106 feet whicli would enablo it to overflow towards the Mediter- 
ranean, while a relapse towards dryness would be followed by the 
retreat of the waters, which would be then confined as they are 
now to the basin of the sea. It is important, therefore, to boar ia 
mind that no terrestrial dislocations are required to produce enor- 
mous changes in the level of salt lakes ; we require only changes 
of climate, and those very slight. There can be little doubt that, 
If tbs climate of the Block Sea extended across the isthmus to tht 
Caspian the latter would now stand 200 feet higher, would be 
(reek, ahd would overflow into the Sea of Azoff. 

- For other aspects of the subject see Gboloot. ( J. Y. B.) 

1 LAfttll DWELLINGS, as their name ijnpliea,. are 
habitations oopstniated, not on the dry lahd, but within the 
mSargins^ of greets at some distance from the store, 

ffii villagtap of tbVyfu^iros in the Gulf of Maracaibo 


it is <to;be hoped that before lung ww shall have sufficient 
soundings to give a geneml iiifmof the size of their lbamiu| 
and also temperature obsarvarifrtw to show the effect of f 
vertical sun on large bodies of water at a moderate eleva^ 
tion, and removed from the disturbing influence of Oceania 
circulation. 

As might be expected, in salt lakes which have n? 
overflow, the yearly rise aud fall is often considerable. In 
the Great Salt Lake in Utah, the greatest depth of which 
is 56 feet, changes of level are accompanied by gre^t 
changes in water surface, and also in saltness of water. 
In the rainy season the Dead Sea stands 10 or 12 feet 
higher than in the dry season. The following table shows 
the chemical composition of the waters of various salt 
lakes, that of the sea-water in the Suez Canal being added 
for comparison : — 


described by Goering as composed of houses with low 
sloping roofs perched on lofty, piles and connected with 
each other by bridges of planks. Each house consisted of 
two apartments ; the floor was formed of split stems of 
trees set close together and covered with mats ; they were 
reached from the shore by dug-out canoes poled over the 
shallow waters ; a notched tree trunk served aB a ladder ; 
and the piles were so firmly driven that no shakiness was 
perceptible even when the houses were crowded with people. 
In such. a clima.e the advantages of dwelling in houses so 
situated are obvious. The custom is common both in the 
Gulf of Maracaibo and in the estuaries of the Orinoco and 
Amazon ; indeed the name of the province of Venezuela was 
given to it from the prevalence of these pile-dwellings along 
its shores. A similar system prevails in New Guinea, 
D’Urville describes four such villages in the Bay of Dorei, 
containing from eight to fifteen blocks or clusters of houses, 
each block separately built on piles, and consisting of a roW 
of distinct dwellings accommodating a number of families.' 
Cameron describes three villages thus built on piles in 
Lake Mohrya in Central Africa, the motive here being in 
prevent surprise by bands of stave-catchefs. Similar cot^ 
structions have been described by travellers, among the 
Dyaks of Borneo, in Celebes, in the Caroline Islands, on tlie 
Gold Coast of Africa, and in other places. Historians have 
referred to the former existence' of the custom in Europe 
and Asia. Hippocrates, writing JH|^bd 5th century 
says of the people of the Fhasis their country is hoi 
and marshy and subject to frequent inundations, and that 
they live in houses of timber and reeds constructed hi the 
mtdst of the waters, and nse bpate of a single hsa trunk. 
Herodotus, writing also in the 5th century B.C., describes 
the.people of Lake Praaiaa as hving in houses constructed 
on platforms supported on piles la the middle of the lake/ 
tfhlt&iure approved lbb4 % # rii igle narrow. 



Kokonor Sea. 

Aral Sea. 

Caspian Sea. 

Urnmieh Sea. 

Dead Sea. 

Van Sea. 

Sues Canal, 


Open. 

Karabugas. 

Ismallia. 

Specific gravity 

1*00907 


1*01106 

1-26217 

, 1*17500 


1*01800 

1*08898 

I^ereentage Inf salt 

111 

109 

1*80 

28*5 

22*28 

2218 

1-78 

6*1 


Name of Salt. 

Grammes Salt in 1000 Gramtnu Water. 


0*0804 

0*2185 

0*1128 






.. .. iron 

0*0058 

0*0014 





0*0069 


0 6598 






Carbonate of node , 






5*8976 


Phosphate of ]ime 

0*0038 



i 




Sulphate of lime 

1 3499 



0*7570 



1*8593 

H magnesia 

0*9824 

2*9799 

8*0855 

61*9850 

18*5460 

0*3595 

8*2381 

„ soda 

1*7241 


2*5678 

„ potash 








Chloride of sodium 

0*9008 

6*2856 

8*1168 

83*3840 

192 -iioo 

78*5000 



„ potassium 

0*2209 

0*1145 


9*9560 

28*3000 

0*6231 

„ rubidium 

0*0055 


0*2510 


... 

0*0265 

„ magnesium 

0*0008 

0*6115 

129*3770 

15*4610 

95*6000 


4 * 7(032 

„ calcium 


0*6990 

22*4600 


Bromide of magnesium 

0 0045 



0*1930 

2-8100 



Silica 

0*0098 




0-2400 

0 * U 76 l 

0*0027 





Total solid matter 

11*1408 

10*8987 

12*9778 

284 9960 1 

2227780 

221-2060 

17*2899 

61*0264 
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badge. Ahulfak the MOffniAir. jnitw »in the. 18 th 
imtuty, notions %a .i^t. that p»r^ ^ XaId^ 

fc^ thW called theLake of theChriitiafity b*<ssu*e it., was 
inhabited by Christian fishermen who lived on the lake in 
iroodea hats built on .piles. Fishermen's hots. , roughly 
constructed of branches of trees and supported on piles 
placed saltire-wise existed in the shallows of the bays on 
the European side of the Bosphorus not many years ago, 
and Sir John Lubbock mentions that the RoumeUan fisher- 
men on Lake Prasias “ still inhabit wooden cottages boilt 
over the water, as in the time of Herodotus” The records 
of the wars in Ireland in the . 16th century show, that the 
petty chieftains of that time had their defensive strongholds 
constructed in the 44 freshwater lochs ” of the country, and 
there is record evidence of a similar system in the western 
parts of Scotland. The archaeological researches of the 
past few years have shown that such artificial construc- 
tions in lakes were used as defensive dwellings by the 
Celtic people of post-Roman and mediaeval times (see 
C&annogs). Similar researches on the Continent have also 
established the fact that in pre-historic times nearly all the 
shallow lakes of Switzerland, and many in the adjoining 
countries — in Savoy and the north of Italy, in Austria and 
Hungary, and in Mecklenburg and Pomerania — were 
peopled, so to speak, by lake-dwelling communities, living 
in villages constructed on platforms supported by piles, at 
varying distances from the shores. The principal groups are 
those in the Lakes of Bourget, Geneva, Neuchatei, Bienne, 
Zurich, and Constance lying to the north of the Alps, 
and in the Lakes Maggiore, Varese, Iseo, and Garda lying 
to the south of that mountain range. Many smaller lakes, 
however, contain them, and they are also found m peat 
moors on the sites of ancient lakes now drained or silted 
up. In some of the larger lakes the number of settlements 
has been very great Fifty are enumerated in the Lake 
of Neuchatei, thirty-two in the Lake of Constance, twenty- 
four in the Lake of Geneva, and twenty in the Lake of 
Bienne. Some of these settlements have been of con- 
siderable size. The site of the lake dwelling of Waugen, 
in the Untersee, Lake of Constauce, forms a parallelogram 
more than 700 paces in length by about 120 paoes 
in breadth. The settlement at Morges, which is one of 
the largest in the Lake of Geneva, is 1200 feet long by 150 
feet in breadth. The settlement of Sutz, one of the largest 
in the Lake of Bienne, extends over an area of 6 English 
acres, and was connected with the shore by a gangway 
nearly 100 yards long and about 40 feet wide.. The sub- 
structure which supported the platforms on which the 
dwellings were placed was most frequently of piles driven 
into the bottom of the lake. Less frequently it consisted 
of a stack of brushwood or fascines built up from the 
bottom and strengthened by stakes penetrating the mass 
so as to keep it from spreading. When piles were used 
they were simply the rough stems of trees of a length pro- 
portioned to the depth of the water, sharpened some- 
times by fire and at other times chopped to a point by 
hatchets. On their level tops the beams supporting the 
platforms were laid and fastened by wooden pins, or inserted 
in mortices cut in the heads of the piles. In some cases 
the whole construction was further steadied and strengthened 
by cross beams, notched into the piles below the supports 
of the platform. The platform itself was usually composed 
of rough layer* of unbarked stems, but occasionally it 
vps formed more regularly of boards split from larger 
stalls. When th * mud was too soft, to afford foothold for 
piles they *rere mortised into a framework of tree 
horizontally on the bottom of the lake. On 
t$e k*h d when the bottom was roeky so ,that the 
rftffc Muk^he Striven, they were steadied at thyrir bases 
being enveloped in a mound of looee stones, deposited 


among Ih^i aaastlw JK ihsrittAiiMf lnn&hSgh 

the foumiiHon^ pies* iwd 

erupted. In ezes where pile* ha** aot bssn used* ***** 
Niederwyi and *Wauwyl, the s*brts*otur* 4* a 
fascines or faggots laid parallel and ;crpsswi*e 
another with layers of brushwood or a$ elsor ana ^s*vel 
separating the beds of the wooden materjal, whichis 
steadied and kept in position by upright stakes; not dri**# 
into the lake bottom*^-* few piles hens ,*ud there 
occasionally fixed throughout the maze to serve as guide* 
or stays. At Niederwyi the platform was formed <5 split 
boards, many of which were 2 fepfc broad and 2 or 2 inch** 
in thickness. On these substructures were placed, ith* 
groups of huts composing the settlement; for the peculiarity 
of these lake dwellings is that they were pile villages* tqr 
clusters of huts occupying a common platform. The hut* 
themselves were quadrilateral in form. The siae of each 
separate dwelling is in some cases marked by boards i*f#r 
ing edgeways on the platform, like the skirting boards o**r 
the flooring of the rooms in a modem house. Thewall*, 
which were supported by posts, or by piles ef greater 
length, were formed of wattle- work, coated with clay. The 
floors were of clay, and in each floor there was a hearth 
constructed of flat slabs of stone. The roofs were thatched 
with bark, straw, reeds, or rushes. As the superstructure* 
are in all cases gone, there is no evidence as to the position 
and form of the doorways, or the size, number, and position 
of the wipdows, if there were any. In some cases the 
remains of the gangways or bridges connecting the settle- 
ments with the shore have been discovered, but in othe** 
the village appears to have been praotically insular and 
accessible only by canoes. Several of these single-tree 
canoes have been found, one of which is 48 feet in length 
and 4 feet 4 inches in its greatest width. It is impossible 
to estimate with any degree of certainty the number of 
separate dwellings of which any of these villages may have 
consisted, but at Niederwyi tliey stood^ almost contiguously 
on the platform, the space between them not exceeding fi 
fee t in width. The size of the huts also varied consider- 
ably- At Niederwyi they were 20 fee t long and, 12 is** 
wide, while nt Robenhausen they were about 27 fact long 
by about 22 feet wide. The character of the relic* 
associated with the sites of the various settlements dis- 
closes the fact that in some cases they have been the 
dwellings of a people using no materials but stone, bo*% 
and wood for their implements, ornaments, and weapoqsj 
in others, of a people using bronze as well as stone of>d 
bone ; and in others again iron and bronze were used. But* 
though the character of the associated relics is thus chauged, 
there is no corresponding change in the construction and 
arrangements of the dwellings. The settlement in the Lfk* 
of Mooeseedorf , near Bern, affords the most perfect example 
of a lake dwelliug of the Stone age. It was a parallelo- 
gram 70 feet long by 50 feet wide, supported on piles, and 
having a gaugway built on faggot* connecting it with the 
land. The superstructure had been destroyed by fire. The 
implements found in the relic bed finder it were celts Of 
axe-heads of stone, with their hefting* of stag's born and 
wood ; a flint saw, set in a handle of fir wood and fastened 
with asphalt; flint flakes and arrow-heads; harpoons of 
stag’s horn with barbs ; awls, needles, chisels, fish-hooks; 
and other implements of bone i a comb of yew wood 5 
inches long ; and a skate made*mt of the leg bone of a 
horse. The pottery consisted chiefly of ropghly-m*d* 
vessels, some of which were of huge size, others had hols* 
under the rims for suspension, and many were covered with 
an encrustation pf soot, the result qt their use as cu)in*qr 
vessels. Burnt whsat # Wley r end linseed, with main 
varietie* of seeds mod fruit*,ware plentifully mingled, tgfim. 
tWj>M 0 £di 0 .atafc nripe, tfa# ahwfejisil. 
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the goat, representing the ordinary food of the inhabitant*, 
while remains of the beaver, the fox, the hare, the dog, the 
bear, the horse, the elk, and the bison were also found 
The settlement of Eobenhausen, in the moor which was 
formerly the bed of the ancient Lake of Pf&ffikon, seems 
to have continued in occupation after the introduction of 
bronze. The site covers an area of nearly 3 acres, and is 
estimated to have contained 100,000 piles. In some parts 
three distinct successions of inhabited platforms have been 
traced. The first had been destroyed by fire. It is repre- 
sented at the bottom of the lake by a layer of charcoal mixed 
with implements of stone and bone, and other relics highly 
carbonized The second is represented above the bottom 
by a series of piles with burnt heads, and in the bottom by 
a layer of charcoal mixed with corn, apples, cloth, bones, 
pottery, and implements of stone and bone, separated from 
the first layer of charcoal by 3 feet of peaty sediment inter- 
mixed with relics of the occupation of the platform. The 
piles of the third settlement do not reach down to the shell 
marl, but are fixed in the layers representing the first and 
second settlements. They are formed of split oak trunks, 
while those of the two first settlements are round stems 
chiefly of soft wood. The huts of this last settlement 
appear to have had cattle stalls placed between them, the 
droppings and litter forming heaps at the lake bottom. 
The bones of the animals consumed as food at this station 
were found in such numbers that 5 tons were collected in 
the construction of a watercourse which crossed the site. 
Among the wooden objects recovered from the relic beds 
were tubs, plates, ladles, and spoons, a flail for threshing 
corn, a last for stretching shoes of hide, celt handles, clubs, 
long-bows of yew, floats, and implements of fishing, and a 
dug-out canoe 12 feet long. No spindle-whorls were found, 
but there were many varieties of cloth, platted and woven, 
bundles of yarn, and balls of string. Among the toolB of 
bone and stag's horn were awls, needles, harpoons, scraping 
tools, and haftings for stone axe-heads. The implements 
of stone were chiefly axe-heads and arrow-heads. Of clay 
and earthenware there were many varieties of domestic 
dishes, cups and pipkins, and crucibles or melting pots 
made of clay and horse dung and still retaining the drossy 
coating of the melted metal. No bronze objects have yet 
been found at Eobenhausen, although the prosence of the 
crucibles attests the fact of the use of that metal. The 
settlement of Auvernier in the Lake of Neuchatel is the 
richest aud most considerable station of the Bronze age. 
It has yielded four bronze swords, ten socketed spear-heads, 
forty celts or axe heads and sickles, fifty knives, twenty 
socketed chiselB, four hammers and an anvil, sixty rings for 
the arms aud legs, several highly ornate torques or twisted 
neck rings, and upwards of two hundred hair pins of 
various sizes up to 16 inches in length, some having 
spherical heads in which plates of gold were set Moulds 
for sickles, lance-heads, and bracelets were found cut in 
atone or made in baked clay. From four to five hundred 
vessels of pottery finely made and elegantly shaped are 
indicated by the fragments recovered from the relic bed at 
this station. In the settlement at Marin in the Lake of 
Nsaohatel iron takes the place of whatever in the older 
loks dwellings was made either of stone, bone, or bronze. 
The swords are well forged, of a peculiarly fibrous iron, 
and furnished with iron sheaths. The spear-heads are 
large, sometimes as much as 18| inches in length, with 
Modes indented by segmental curves. Shield mountings, 
horse trappings, and personal ornaments such as fibulas are 
here made of iron instead of bropze, and Homan and Gallic 
coins found in the relic bed bring the occupation of the 
settlement distinctly within the historic period The 
antiquity of the earlier settlements of the Stone and 
Bronze ages is not capable Jt being deduced from existing 
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evidence. w Fe may venture to place them," says Dr 
Keller, “ in an age when iron and bronze had been long 
known, but had not come into our districts in such plenty 
as to be used for the common purposes of household life, 
at a time when amber had already taken its place as an 
ornament and had become an object of traffic." It is now 
established that the people who erected the lake dwellings 
iu Switzerland were also the people who were spread over 
the mainland The forms and the ornamentation of the 
implements and weapons of stone and bronze which are 
found in the lake dwellings are the same as those of the 
implements and weapons in these materials which are 
found in the soil of the adjacent regions, and both groups 
of relics must therefore be ascribed to the industry of one 
and the B&me people. Whether dwelling on the land or 
dwelling in the lake, they have exhibited so many indica- 
tions of capacity, intelligence, industry, and social organi- 
zation that they cannot be considered as presenting, even 
in their Stone age, a low condition of culture or civilization. 
Their axes were made of tough stones, sawn from the block 
by flint, and ground to the fitting shape. They were fixed 
by the butt in a socket of stag's horn, mortised into & 
handle of wood. Their knives and saws of flint were 
mounted in wooden handles and fixed with asphalt They 
made and used an endless variety of bone tools. Their 
pottery, though roughly finished, is well made, the vessels 
often of large size and capable of standing the fire as cook- 
ing utensils. For domestic dishes they also made wooden 
tubs, plates, spoons, ladles, and the like. The industries 
of spinning and weaving were largely practised. They 
made nets and fishing lines, and used canoes. They 
practised agriculture, cultivating several varieties of wheat 
and barley, besides millet and flax. They kept horses, 
cattle, sheep, goats, and swine. Their clothing was partly 
of linen and partly of woollen fabrics and the Bkms of 
their beasts. Their food was nutritious and varied, their 
dwellings neither unhealthy nor incommodious. They 
lived in the security and comfort obtained by social organi- 
zation, and were apparently intelligent, industrious, and 
prosperous communities. 

The materials for the investigation of this singular phase of pre- 
historic life were first collected and systematized by tho late Dr 
Ferdinand Keller, who died at Ziirich, July 21, 1881, in the eighty- 
first year of his age. They were submitted in a series of seven suc- 
cessive rejKjrts to the Society of Antiquaries of Zurich, of whicli he 
was president, and printed in the Society's Transactions, Mittheil - 
ungen der Antiquarischcn Ocsellschaft in Ziirich , vols. i.-xix., 4to, 
1855-76. The substance of these reports has also been issued as a 
separate work in England, The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland arid other 
parts cf Europe , by I)r Ferdinand Keller, translated and arranged by 
John Edward Lee, 2d ed., 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1878. Other works 
on the same subject are Fr6d4ric Troyon, Habitations Lacustrcs des 
temps anciens et modemes , 8vo, Lausanne, 1860 ; E. Desor, Les 
Palafittes ou Constructions Lacustrcs du Lac de Neuchatel % 8vo, 
Paris, 1866 ; E. Desor and L. Favre, Le Bel Age du Bronze Lacustre 
en Suisse , folio, Paris, 1874 ; A. Perrin, J titude prihistorique sur la 
Savoie spcdalemcnt a Vtpoque lacustre (Les Palafittes du Lac de 
Bourget)> 4to, Paris, 1870 ; Ernest Chantre, Les Palafittes ou Con- 
structions Lacvstres du Lac de Paladru , folio, Chambery, 1871 ; 
Bartolomeo Gastaldi, Lake Habitation* and prehistoric Remains in 
the Turbaries and Marl-beds of Northern and Central Italy , trans- 
lated by C. H. Chambers, 8vo, London, 1865 ; Sir John Lubbock, 
Prehistoric Times , 4th ed., 8vo, London, 1878. (J. AN.) 

LA.KHIMPUR, or Ltjckimpoob, a British district in the 
extreme east of the province of A«iam, extending from 26* 
61' to 27* 64' N. lat, and from 93* 49' to 96* 4' R long. 
It lies along both banks of the Brahmaputra, which belongs 
to the district for about 400 miles of its course ; and it is 
bounded N. by the Daphla, Miri, Abar, and Mishmi hills, 
R by the Mishmi and Singpho hills, S. by the watershed 
of the Fatkai range and the Lohit branch of the Brahma- 
putra, and W. by the districts of Darrang and Sibeagar. 
To the north and north-east the frontier is undefined. The 
Brahmaputra is navigable for steamers in all whom a* far 
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a* Dibtogarh, in the rainy season as far as Sadiya; its 
navigable tributaries within the district are the Subansiri, 
Dibro, and Bari Dihing. The greater part of the area 
(11,500 square miles) is sparsely occupied by independent 
hill tribes, and only 3200 square miles are directly under 
British administration. The elephant, rhinoceros, bear, 
buffalo, wild oattle, and deer are abundant ; the captur- 
ing of elephants is a Government monopoly worth from 
£3000 to £4500 annually. Coal and petroleum (both 
worked for a short time about 1866), building stone, lime- 
stone, and ironclay exist in the district ; and gold has been 
washed in the hill streams from time immemorial Rice 
was grown on 39,460 acres in 1871. Tea is grown with 
European capital and under European supervision, and has 
in recent years made great progress, the plantations in 1874 
covering 89,370 acres. Silk cloth is made from the cocoons 
of the mugd worm (Satumia assamungis), which feeds on 
the sum tree ; but the manufacture has greatly fallen off. 
A thousand cocoons yield 6 or 8 oz. of thread, worth 10s. 
to 11s. per pound. The exports of Lakhimpur are tea, 
mugA silk, india-rubber, beeswax, ivory, and mustard seed ; 
the imports rice, opium, tobacco, salt, oil, and cotton cloth. 
The annual fair established by the Government at Sadiya 
is less of commercial than of political importance. 

The population of the settled district in 1871-72 was 121,267, 
residing in 125 villages, and including 28,388 aborigines, 68,388 
semi-Hmduized aborigines, 19,748 caste Hindus, 8826 Moham- 
medans. The most numerous Hindu caste was the KolitA (8406), 
the former priests of the aboriginal kings of Assam ; they have now 
taken to agriculture, and rank as pure Sudras. Of the semi- 
Hinduized aborigines the most numerous tribe is the Aham, the 
former rulers or the country (48,942). The hill trills of the 
unsettled district are broadly distinguished into a Shan group 
(Khamtis and Singphos) and an Indo-Chinese group (Minimis, 
Abars, Miris, Daphlas, &c.). Most, if not all of them, have sent 
out little colonies who settle on the borders of the plains. There 
are no towns in the Lakhimpur district. Dibrugarh, on the Dibru, 
a few miles above its junction with the Brahmaputra, is the chief 
civil station, with a population of 8870 in 1872. Lakhimpur 
figures largely in the annals of Assam as the region where succes- 
sive invaders from the east first reached the Brahmaputra. The 
Bara Bhuiyas, originally from the western provinces of India, were 
driven out by the Chutias (a Shan race), and these in their turn 
gave place to their more powerful brethren, the Ahams, in the 18th 
century. The Burmese, who had ruined the native kingdoms, 
were expelled by the British in 1825; but it was not till 1889 that 
the country was taken under direct British management. 

LALANDE, Joseph JArGme LEFRANgxis de (1732- 
1807), a noted astronomer, was born at Bourg (department 
of Am), July 11, 1732. His parents, who were in easy 
circumstances, sent him to Paris to study the law ; but the 
accident of lodging in the H6tel Cluny, where Delisle had 
bis observatory, determined his astronomical vocation, and 
he became the zealous and favoured pupi) of both Delisle 
and Lemonnier. He, however, completed his legal Btudies, 
and was on the point of returning to Bourg to practise 
there as an advocate, when Lemonnier obtained permission 
to send him, in his own place, to Berlin, for the purpose of 
making observations on the lunar parallax in concert with 
thews of Lacaille at the Cape of Good Hope. The success- 
ful execution of his task procured for him, before he was 
twenty-one, admission to the Academy of Berlin, and the 
post of adjunct astronomer to that of Paris. He now 
devoted himself to the improvement of the planetary 
theory, publishing in 1759 a corrected edition of Halley's 
tables, with a history of the celebrated comet whose return 
in that year he had aided Clairaut to calculate. In 1762, 
Delisle resigned in his favour the chair of astronomy in 
the College de France, the duties of which were discharged 
by Lalande with eclat during forty-six years. His house 
became an astronomical seminary, and a m o ngs t his pupils 
were Delambte, Piaai, Mechain, and his own nephew, 
By his publications in connexion with 
fh* transit of 1769 he won great and, in eome respects, 


deserved fame. But his love of notoriety fully equalled 
his scientific seal, and earned for him as much ridicule as 
his impetuous temper did hostility. These faults were 
partially outweighed by his generosity and benevolence. A 
strict adherence to hygienic rules long preserved his health, 
but eventually shortened his life. He died April 4, 1807, 
of consumption aggravated by systematic exposure to cold. 

Although hit investigations were oonduotsd with diligenoe rather 
than genius, the career of Lalande must be regarded as of eminent 
service to astronomy. By hia talents as a lecturer and writer he 
gave to the science unexampled popularity ; his planetary tablee, 
into which he introduced corrections for mutual perturbations, were 
the best available up to the end of the last century ; and the 
Lalande prise, instituted by him in 1802 for the chief aetronomioal 
performance of each year, still testifies to his enthusiasm for his 
favourite pursuit. Amongst his voluminous works are Tra/Ui 
d' Astronomic 2 vola. 4to, 1764 (enlarged edition, 4 vols., 1771-81, 
3d edition, 3 vols., 1792) ; Nistoiic cdleste Franpnise , 1801, giving 
the places of 50,000 stars ; Bibliographic astronomique , 1808, with a 
history of astronomy from 1781 to 1802 ; Astronomic des Dames, 
1785 ; Abrtgt de Navigation , 1798 ; Voyage d'un bVangois en Dalis* 
1769, a valuable record of his travels in 1766-4)6. He communioated 
above one hundred and fifty papers to the Paris Academy of Sciencee, 
edited the Connoissanoe des Temps, 1759-1774, and again 1794-» 
1807, and wrote the concluding 2 vols. of the 2d edition ofMontuola'f 
Histoire des Mathtmatiques , 1802. 

LALITPUR, or Lullitpoor, a British district in the 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-Western Provinces, 
India, extending from 24* 9' to 25* 14' N. lat., and from 
78° 12' to 79° 2' E. long., with an area of 1947 square 
miles. It is bounded N. and W. by the river Betwa, S.W. 
by the Narayan, S. by the Vindhyachal Gh&ts and the 
8 Agar (Saugor) district of the Central Provinces, 8.E. and 
E. by Orchha state and the Dhosan. The district is an 
undulating plain about 1500 feet on an average above 
the sea-level, in the hill country of Bundeikhand, sloping 
gradually northwards from the Vindhya range to the Betwa 
and J umna. It is drained by several imf mrtant tributaries 
of the Jumna, and an immense number of smaller streams ; 
but their rapid and frequently swollen currents, instead of 
fertilizing, impoverish the land and sweep away embank- 
ments and bridges. The general condition of the distrieft 
is far from prosperous. A large proportion of the area is 
covered with jungle, and the poor-looking villages are few 
and far between. Only 366 square miles were under tillage 
in 1872 ; the food stuffs (mainly wheat, grain, barley, and 
millet) are never produced in much greater quantity than 
is necessary for local consumption, and a bad year results 
in scarcity, if not famine. As but little u done in the wav 
of irrigation, the spring harvest is a very poor one ; and u 
the rainfall sinks much below its average of 40 inches the 
autumn harvest is also scanty. 

In 1865 the population was 248,146 ; in 1872 it was only 212,861, 
while the number of villages had fallen from 760 to 646. About 
98 per cent (207,788) of tne inhabitants in 1872 were Hindus — the 
Brahmans numbering 20,667, Rajputs 20,986, Banias 1 L 866 . The 
Rajput Bundela* are the most important socially, the Banias com- 
mercially. A few Oonds are fonnd in the south, and about 10,000 
Sahariyas, s degraded body of savages known to the police through- 
out India as professional thieves, are scattered throughout the 
jungle. The district is administered on the non- regulation system 
by a deputy-commissioner. The only municipality is Lalitpur town 
(population 8976 in 1872). The Oonds are the earliest known in- 
habitants of Lalitpur ; they have left traces of their ultimate high 
state of civilization in temples snd reservoirs. They were succeeded 
by the Chandel princes of MAhoba, who in their turn gave plsoe to 
a number of petty independent rulers. In the 14th eentury tbs 
Bundelas invaded the country, and Lalitpur finally became a part 
of the state of Cbanderi, which continued for the most part prac- 
tically independant till the beginning of the 19th centunr, when 
Sind hia, provoked by raids into Gwalior, sent Colonel Baptiste 
against Lalitpur, and took the government under his direct control 
In 1829 two-thirds of his territory was restored to the Cbanderi 
sovereign. The remainder of the country, which was retained by 
Sind hia, was is 1844 made over to the British Government The 
Bundela chiefs of Lalitpur wars among those who most eagerly 
joined the mutiny, and ft was m hr after a severe struggle that the 
district was again pacified. 
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J^frLY, Thomas Arthur B^ir De Toll**P42* 
Coukt de (1702-1766), French general, descended 
an old Irish family who emigrated to France along wife 
the Stuarts, was born in pauphiuA in January 1702, His 
father, colonel in an Irish-French regiment, familiarized him 
with active service from his boyhood, and he rose step by 
step in a career distinguished for braveiy and conduct till 
in 1744 he was created a brigadier by Louis XV. on tbe 
field of Fontenoy. Previous to this he had been engaged 
in several plots for the restoration of the Stuarts, and in 
1745 he accompanied Charles Edward to Scotland, serving 
as aide-de-camp at the battle of Falkirk. Escaping in dis- 
guise to France, he joined the army of Marshal Saxe in the 
Low Countries, and for his conduct at the capture of 
Maestricht in 1748 received the grade of marshal of the 
camp. When the French in 1756 resolved to fit out an 
pxpediton to recover their power in India, Lally was 
appointed to the chief command. Arriving at Pondicherri 
in 1758, he alarmed the English by his first successes, and 
even laid siege to Madras. But he was ill supported by 
his .countrymen, his military chest was empty, and his 
bravery and zeal were not combined with the qualities 
necessary for success in Indian administration. Madras 
was relieved by a British fleet, and the English under 
Coote assumed the offensive, and inflicted a severe defeat 
on Lally at Wandiwash. He still made a long and 
stubborn resistance, but was ultimately besieged in 
Pondicherri and compelled to surrender in January 1761. 
Returning to France on parole, he was thrown into prison. 
Popular indignation at the collapse of French power in 
India demanded a victim, and the parliament of Paris 
sentenced him to death on a vague and frivolous accusa- 
tion. The judicial murder of Lally (9th May 1766) was 
exposed by Voltaire, and his son Lally -Tollendal obtained 
in 1778 the formal reversal of the sentence. 

LAMAlSM is partly religious, partly political. Religi- 
ously it is the corrupt form of Buddhism prevalent in Tibet 
and Mongolia. It stands in a relationship to primitive 
Buddhism similar to that in which Roman Catholicism, so 
long as the temporal power of the pope was still in 
existence, stood to primitive Christianity. The ethical 
and metaphysical ideas most conspicuous in the doctrines 
of L&maUm are not confined to the highlands of Central 
Asia, they are accepted in great measure also in Japan and 
China. It is the union of these ideas with a hierarchical 
system, and with the temporal sovereignty of the head of 
that system in Tibet, which constitutes what is distinctively 
understood by the term L&m&iBm. Lftin&ism is hardly 
calculated to attract much attention for its own sake. 
Tjbetan superstitions and Tibetan politics are alike repug- 
nant to Western minds. But, as so many unfounded beliefs 
and ourious customs have a special value of their own to 
the student of folklore, so L&m&ism has acquired a special 
interest to the student of comparative history through the 
instructive parallel which its history presents to that of 
the Church of Rome. 

The central point of primitive Buddhism was the doctrine 
ojf “Arahatship,”— asystemof ethical and mental self-culture, 
in which deliverance was found from all the mysteries and 
sorrows of life in a change of heart to be reached here on 
Birth. This doctrine seems to have been held very nearly 

its original points from the time when it was propounded 
fry Ootama in the 5th century b.c. down to the period in 
i&iofrUQfthdrh India was invaded and conquered by tbe Huns 
M about the commencement of the Christian era. At that 
time there had arisen a school of Buddhist teachers who 
called their doctrine the “ Great Vehicle.” It was not in any 
contradiction to the older doctrine, which they contemptu- 
ously catted die “little Vehicle,” but included it all, and was 
frased upon It Tt& ^distinguishing characteristic of the 
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d»w«r school w*» the impaStum which to 

“Hodipatship/ The older school had taught that Gotama, 
who had propounded the aoctrine of Arahatship, was., a 
Bnddfra, that only a Buddha is capable of discovering 
that doctrine, and that a Buddha is a man who by self- 
denying efforts, continued through many hundreds of 
different births, has acquired the so-called Ten PdramUiU 
or cardinal virtues in such perfection that he is able, when 
sin and ignorance have gained the upper hand throughout 
the world, to save the human race from impending ruin, 1 
But until the process of perfection has been completed* 
until the moment when at last the sage, sitting under the 
Bo tree, acquires that particular insight or wisdom which 
is called Enlightenment or Buddhahood, he is still only a 
Bodisat. And the link of connexion between the various 
Bodisats in the future Buddha's successive births is not a 
soul which is transferred from fro4y to body, but the karma, 
or character, which each successive Bodisat inherits from 
his predecessors in the long chain of existences. Now the 
older school also held, in the first place, that, when a man 
had, in this life, attained to Arahatship, his karma would 
not pass on to any other individual in another life, — or in 
other words, that after Arahatship there would be no 
rebirth ; and, secondly, that four thousand years after the 
Buddha had proclaimed the Dhamma or doctrine of 
Arahatship, his teaching would have died away, wicked- 
ness and ignorance would have increased in the world, and 
another Buddha would be required to bring mankind once 
more to a knowledge of the truth. The leaders of the 
Great Vehicle urged their followers to seek to attain, not 
so much to. Arahatship, which would involve only their 
own salvation, but to Bodisatship, by the attainment of 
which they would be conferring the blessings of the 
Dhamma upon countless multitudes in the long ages of 
the future. By thus laying stress upon Bodisatship, 
rather than upon Arahatship, the new school, though they 
doubtless merely thought themselves to be carrying the 
older orthodox doctrines to their logical conclusion, were 
really changing the central point of Buddhism, and were 
altering the direction of their mental vision. It was of no 
a vail , that they adhered in other respects in the main to 
the older teaching, that they professed to hold to the same 
ethical system, that they adhered, except iu a few unim- 
portant details, to the old regulations of the order of the 
Buddist mendicant recluses. The ancient books, B$iU 
preserved to us in the Pali Pitakas , being mainly occupied 
with the details of Arahatship, lost their exclusive value 
in the eyes of those whose attention was being directed to 
the details of Bodisatship. And the opinion that every 
leader in their religious circle^ every teacher distinguished 
among them for his sanctity of life, or for his extensive 
learning, was a Bodisat, who might have and who probably 
had inherited the karma of some great teacher of old, 
opened the door to a flood of superstitious fancies. 

It iB worthy of note that the new school found its 
earliest professors and its greatest expounders in a pari pf 
India which lay outside the districts to which the personal 
influence of Gotama himself and of his immediate followers 
had been confined. The home of early Buddhism was 
round about Kosala and Magadha ; in the district, that is 
to say, north and south of the Ganges between where 
Allahabad now lies on the west, and fUygir on the east 
The home of the Great Vehicle was, at first, in the 
countries farther to the north and west Buddhism arose 
in countries, subject indeed to Brahman influence, but 
where the sacred language of the Brlhmaus was never 
more than a learned tongue, and where the exclusive 

! 1 Bee, for in rte no e, the BuddkiH Mirth Storim, pp. 19-87 and 
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claims otf the Brihmana had never been universally 
admitted .The Great Vehicle arose in the very stronghold 
of BrihmanUm, and among a people to whom Sanskrit 
was a familiar tongue. The new literature therefore, 
Which the new movement called forth, was written, and 
has been preserved, in Sanskrit, — its principal books of 
Dharma , or doctrine, being the following nine : — (1) 
PrqjM-p&ramiU i ; (2) Ga^a^vyUha ; (3) Dasa-bhdmc 
vara ; (4) Samddhi-rdja ; (5) Larik&vatdra ; (6) Sod- 
dharma-puu^arika ; (7) Tathdgata-guhyaka ; (8) Lolita- 
mrfara; (9) Suvama-prabhdsa. The date of none of 
these works is known with any certainty, but it is highly 
improbable that any one of them is older than the 6th 
oenfcuiy after the death of Gotama. Copies of all of them 
were brought to Europe by Mr B. H. Hodgson, aud other 
copies have been received since then ; but none of them 
have as yet been published in Europe (the Lolita Vislara 
has been published by R&jendra Lai Mitra in Calcutta), 
and only two have been translated into any European 
language. These are the Lolita Vista r a, translated into 
French, through the Tibetan, by M. Foucaux, and the 
Saddharma Puudartka, translated into French by M. 
Eugene Burnouf. The former of these two is a legendary 
work, partly in verse, on the life of Gotama, the historical 
Buddha ; and the latter, also partly in verse, is devoted to 
proving the essential identity of the Great and the Little 
Vehicle and the equal authenticity of both as doctrines 
enunciated by the master himself. 

Of the authors of these nine works, as indeed of all the 
older Buddhist works with one or two exceptions, uothing 
has as yet been ascertained. The founder of the system 
of the Great Vehicle is, however, often referred to under 
the name of Nagaijuna or Nagasena, a personage cele- 
brated even in the countries to which the Greater Vehicle 
has never penetrated as the contemporary and religious 
instructor of the Yavanaking Milinda, and as the answerer 
of the famous Questions of Mi limla, a work still preserved 
in its Pali form. 1 As Milinda may with all probability 
be identified with the Greek king Menander, who was one 
of the followers of Alexander the Great m Bactria, this 
tradition would imply that the origin of the Great Vehicle 
must be assigned to as early a date as the 2d century b.c. 
But the work itself was probably composed at least some 
centuries afterwards ; and it would be hazardous to attach 
too much importance to any chronological data drawn from 
it We must be content at present to settle a certain his- 
torical sequence in the principal doctrines of the system 
which developed into L&m&ism, without pretending to fix 
any actual dates. 

Together with Nftgasena, other early teachers of the 
Great Vehicle whose uames are known to us are Vasumitra 
or Vasubandhu, Aryadeva, Dharmapala, and Guuamati—all 
of whom were looked upon as Bodisats, As the newer 
school did not venture so far as to claim as Bodisats the 
disciples stated in the older books to have been the contem- 
poraries of Gotama (they being precisely the persons known 
as Arahats), they attempted to give the appearance of age 
to the Bodiaat theory by representing the Buddha as being 
surrounded, not only by his human companions the 
Arahata, but also by fabulous beings, whom they repre- 
sented as the Bodisats existing at that time. In the open- 
ing words of each Mahiy&aa treatise a list is given of such 
Bodisats, who were beginning, together with the historical 
Bodisats, to occupy a position in the Buddhist church of 
those times similar to that occupied by the saints in the 
corresponding period of the history of Christianity in the 
CBmrai of Borne. And these lists of fabulous Bodisats 
Junes Sow a distinct historical importunes, t For they grow 

1 BdiWd by I*r V. Trwtoer, Loads* 1&S0. 
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in length in the liter works; and it is often possible by 
comparing them one with another to fix, not the date; but 
the comparative age of the books in which they ooour. 
Thus it is a fair inference to draw from the shortness of 
the Hat in the opening words of the Lolita Vistara , Si 
compared with that in the first sections of the Saddharma 
Pu&darlka, that the latter work is much the younger of 
the two, a conclusion supported also by other considerations* 
Among the Bodisats mentioned in the Saddharma 
Puyiariica, and not mentioned in the Lolita Fwtom, as 
attendant on the Buddha are Manju-grI and Avalokitetvara. 
That these saints were already acknowledged by the followers 
of the Great Vehicle at the beginning of the 5th century 
is clear from the fact that Fa Hian, who visited India 
about that time, says that “ men of the Great Vehicle 99 were 
then worshipping them at Mathura, not far from Delhi 
(F. H., chap. xvi.). These were supposed to be celestial 
beings who, inspired by love of the human race, bad taken 
the so-called Great Resolve to become future Buddhas, 
and who therefore, very naturally, descended from heaven 
when the actual Buddha was on earth, to pay reverence to 
him, and to learn of him. The belief in them probably 
arose out of the doctrine of the older school, which did not 
deny the existence of the various creations of Brahmanical 
mythology and speculation, but allowed of their actual 
existence as spiritual beings, and only deprived them of all 
power over the lives of men, and declared them to be 
temporary beings liable like men to sin and ignorance, and 
requiring like men the salvation of Aruhutship. Among 
them the later Buddhists seem to have placed their numerous 
Bodisats ; and to have paid especial reverence to Manju-grf 
as the personification of wisdom, an$ to Avalokiteswara as 
the personification of overruling love. The latter indeed 
occupies in the Mabfty&na very much the position which 
the old Brahmanical god Brahma, the First Cause of the 
Brahmanical speculation, had been allowed to retain in 
primitive Buddhism, The former was afterwards identified 
with fche mythical first Buddhist missionary, who is supposed 
in the legend to have introduced civilization into Tibet 
about two hundred shd fifty years after the death of the 
Buddha. 

The way was now open to a rapid fall from the simplicity 
of early Buddhism, in which men’s attention was directed 
to the various parts of the system of self-culture which men 
could themselves practise, to a belief in a whole pantheon 
of saints or angels, which appealed more strongly to the half- 
civilized races among whom the Great Vehicle was now 
professed. A theory sprang up which was supposed to 
explain the marvellous lowers of the Buddhas by represent- 
ing them as only the outward appearance, the reflexion, as 
it were, or emanation, of ethereal Buddhas dwelling in 
the skies. These were called Dhydni Buddhas , and their 
number was supposed to be, like that of the Buddhas, 
innumerable. Only five of them, however, occupied any 
spaoe in the speculative world in which the ideas of the 
later Buddhists had now begun to move. But, being 
Buddhas, they were ^supposed of course to have their 
Bodisats ; and thus out of the five last Buddhas of the 
earlier teaching there grew up five mystic trinities, each 
group consisting of one of these five Buddhas, his prototype 
in heaven the Dhyftui Buddha, and his celestial Bodisat. 
Among these hypothetical beings, the creations of a sickly 
scholasticism, hollow abstractions without life or reality, 
the particular trinity in which the historical Gotama was 
assigned a subordinate place naturally occupied the most 
exalted rank. Amit&bha, the Dhyftni-Buddha of this 
trinity, soon begSn to fill the largest place in the minds of 
the new school; and Avalokiteswara, his Bodisat, was 
looked upon with a reverence somewhat less than his former 
glory. It is needless to add that, under the overpowering 
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influence of these vain imaginations, the earnest moral 
teachings of Gotama became more and more hid from view* 
The imaginary saints grew and flourished* Each new 
creation, each new step in 'the theory, demanded another, 
until the whole sky was filled with forgeries of the brain, 
and the nobler and simpler lessons of the founder of the 
religion were hidden beneath the glittering stream of 
metaphysical subtleties. 

Still worse results followed on the change of the earlier 
point of view. The acute minds of the Buddhist pandits, 
no longer occupied with the practical lessons of Arahat- 
ship, turned their attention, as far as it was not engaged 
upon their hierarchy of mythological beings, to questions of 
philosophical speculation, which, in the earliest Buddhism, 
are not only discouraged but forbidden. We find long 
treatises on the nature of being, idealistic dreams which 
have as little to do with the Bodisatship that is concorned 
with the salvation of the world as with the Arahatship 
that is concerned with the perfect life. Only one lower 
step was possible, and that was not long in being taken. 
The animism common alike to the untaught Huns and 
to their Hindu conquerors, but condemned in early Bud- 
dhism, was allowed to revive. Ab the stronger side of 
Gotama’s teaching was neglected, the debasing belief in 
rites and ceremonies, and charms and incantations, which 
had been the especial object of his scorn, began to live 
again, and to grow vigorously, and to spread like the 
Blrana weed warmed by a tropical sun in marsh and 
muddy soil As in India, after the expulsion of Buddhism, 
the degrading worship of Siva and his dusky bride had 
been incorporated into Brahmanism from the wild and 
savage devil worship of Aryan and of non-Aryan tribes, 
so, as pure Buddhism died away in the north, the Tantra 
system, a mixture of magic and witchcraft and sorcery, was 
incorporated into the corrupted Buddhism. 

The founder of this system seeniB to havo been Asauga, 
an influential monk of Peshftwar, in the Punjab, who lived 
and wrote the first text-book of the creed, the Yog&chck&ra 
BhUmi Sdstra , about the 6th century of our era. Hwen 
Tsang, who travelled in the first half of the 7th, fouud 
the monastery where Asanga had lived in ruins, and says 
that he had lived one thousand year? after the Buddha. 1 
He managed with great dexterity to reconcile the two 
opposing systems by placing & number of Saivite gods or 
devils, both male and female, in the inferior heavens of 
the then prevalent Buddhism, and by representing them 
as worshippers and supporters of the Buddha and of 
Avalokitesvara. He thus made it possible for the half- 
converted and rude tribes to remain Buddhists while they 
brought offerings, and even bloody offerings, to these more 
congenial shrines, and while their practical belief had no 
relation at all to the Truths or the Noble Eightfold Path, 
bat busied itself almost wholly with obtaining magi) 
powers (Siddki) % by means of magic phrases (Dh&rani), 
and magic circles ( Marufala ). Asanga’s happy idea bore 
bat too ample fruit In his own country and Nepil the 
new wine, sweet and luscious to the taste of savages, com- 
pletely disqualified them from enjoying any purer drink ; 
and now in both countries Saivism is supreme, and 
Buddhism is even nominally extinct, except in some 
outlying districts of NepftL But this full effect has only 
been worked out in the lapse of ages ; the T&ntra literature 
has also had its growth and its development, and some 
unhappy scholar of a future age may have to trace its 
loathsome history. The nauseous taste repelled even the 
self-sacrificing industry of Bumouf, when # he found the 
later Tantra books to be as immoral as they are absurd. 


1 B&musst't translation, l* ContrU* O eeidmUln , p. 
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“The pen, 19 he says, “refuses to transcribe doctrines as 
miserable in respect of form as they are odious and 
degrading in respect of meaning. 191 

Such had been the decline and fall of Buddhism con- 
sidered as an ethical system before its introduction into 
Tibet The manner in which its order of mendicant re- 
cluses, at first founded to afford better opportunities to 
those who wished to carry out that System in practical life, 
developed at last into a hierarchical monarchy will best be 
understood by a sketch of the history of Tibet 

In Tibet as elsewhere the beginnings of the accounts 
found in the old historians are merely a recapitulation of 
legends in which popular tradition has explained by 
miraculous and mythological fancies the origins of its 
civilization. Its real history commences with Srong Ts&n 
Gampo, who was born a little after €00 a.d., and who is 
said in the Chinese chronicles to have entered, in 634 after 
Christ, into diplomatic relationship with Thai Tsung, one of 
the emperors of the Thung dynasty. He was the founder 
of the present capital of Tibet, now known as Lhasa ; and 
in the year 622 (the same year as that in which Mohammed 
fled from Mecca) he began the formal introduction of 
Buddhism into Tibet. For this purpose he sent the 
minister Thumi S&mbhota, afterwards looked upon as an 
incarnation of Mafiju-srl, to India, there to collect the 
sacred books, and to Team and translate them. Thumi 
Sambhota accordingly invented an alphabet for the Tibetan 
language on the model of the Indian alphabets then in use. 
And, aided by the king himself, who is represented tb have 
been an industrious student and translator, he wrote the 
first books by which Buddhism became known in his native 
land. The most famous of all the works ascribed to him 
is the Mani Kambum , “ the Myriad of Precious Words,” — a 
treatise chiefly ou religion, but which also contains an 
account of the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, and 
of the closing part of the life of king Srong Tsan Gampo. 
He is also very probably the author of another very ancient 
standard work of Tibetan Buddhism, the Samatog , a short 
digest of Buddhist morality, on which the civil laws of 
Tibet have been founded. It is said in the Mani Kambum 
to have fallen down from heaven in a casket (Tibetan, 
%amaJtog\ and, like the last-mentioned work, is unfortun- 
ately only known to us in meagre abstract. 

King Srong Tsan G&mpo’s zeal for Buddhism was shared 
and supported by his two queens, the one named Bribsun, 
a princess from Nepal, the other named Wen Ching, a 

f mneess from China. They are related in the chronicles to 
lave brought with them sacred relics, books, and pictures, 
for whose better preservation and honour two large mona- 
steries were erected, and opened and dedicated with much 
ceremony. These are the cloisters of La Brang and Ra 
Mochay, still, though much changed and enlarged, the 
most famous and sacred abbeys in Tibet, and the glory of 
Lhasa. In after times the two queens have become semi- 
divine personages, and are worshipped under the name of 
the two D&rd-EJct, the “glorious mothers , 99 being regarded 
as incarnations of the wife of Siva, representing respectively 
two of the qualities which die personifies, divine vengeance 
and divine love. The former of the two is worshipped by 
the Mongolians as Okkin Tengri, “the Virgin Goddess ; * 
hut in Tibet and China the rile of the divine virgin is filled 
by Ewan Yin, a personification of AvalokitQgvara as the 
heavenly word, who is often represented with a child in 
her arms. Srong Tsan Gampo has also become a saint, 
being looked upon as an incarnation of Avalokitesvara; 
and the description in the ecclesiastical historians of the 
measures he took for the welfare of his subjects do mat 
credit to their ideal of toe perfect Buddhist king, fie it 


* In tro du ctio n, ta, p. &SS. 
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Mid to have spent hie loug reign in the building of 
reservoir*, bridges, and canals ; in the promotion of agri- 
culture, horticulture, and manufactures ; in the establish- 
ment of schools and colleges; and in the maintenance of 
justice, and the encouragement of virtue. But the degree 
of his success must have been slight For after the death 
of himself and of his wives Buddhism gradually decayed, 
and was subjected by succeeding kings to cruel persecu- 
tions ; and it was not ,till more than half a century after- 
wards, under King Kir Song de Tsan, who reigned 7 40-7 86, 
that true religion is acknowledged by the ecclesiastical 
historians to have become firmly established in the land. 

This monarch again sent to India to replace the sacred 
books that had been lost, and to invite Buddhist pandits 
to translate them, The most distinguished of those who 
came were Ranta Rakshita, Padma Sambhava, and Kamala 
Slla, for whom, and for their companions, the king built 
a splendid monastery still existing, at Samje, about three 
days’ journey south-east of Lhasa. It was to them that 
the Tibetans owed the great collection of what are still 
regarded as their sacred books — the Kandjur . It consists 
of 100 volumes containing no less than 689 works, of which 
there are two or three complete sets in Europe, one of them 
in the India Office Library. A detailed analysis of these 
Scriptures has been published by the celebrated Hungarian 
scholar Csoma de Kfiros, whose authoritative work has lately 
been republished in French with complete indices and very 
useful notes by M. L6on Feer. These volumes oont&iu 
about a dozen works of the oldest school of Buddhism, the 
Hlnay&na, and about 300 works, mostly very short, 
belonging to the Tantra school. Bat the great bulk of 
the collection consists of Mah&yana books, belonging to all 
the previously existing varieties of that widely extended 
Buddhist sect ; and, as the Sanskrit originals of many of 
these writings are now lost without hope of recovery, the 
Tibetan translations will be of great value, not only for 
the biBtory of Lftmftisra, but also for the history of the 
later forms of Indian Buddhism. 

The last king's second son, Lang Darma, concluded in 
May 822 a treaty with the then emperor of China (the 
twelfth of the Thang dynasty), a record of which was 
engraved on a stone put up in the above mentioned great 
ponvent of La Brang, and is still to be seen there. 1 He 
is described in the church chronicles as an incarnation of 
the evil spirit, and is said to have tried his best to overthrow 
religion, and to have succeeded in suppressing Buddhism 
throughout the greater part of the land The period from 
Srong Tsan Qampo down to the death of Lang Darma, who 
was eventually murdered about 860 A.D., in a civil war, is 
called in the Buddhist books “the first introduction of 
religion.” It was followed by more than a century of civil 
disorder and wars, daring which the exiled Buddhist monks 
attempted unsuccessfully again and again to return. Many 
are the stories of martyrs and confessors who are believed 
to have lived in these troublous times, and their efforts 
were at lost crowned with success, for in the century com- 
mencing with the reign of Bilamgnr in 971 there took 
place 44 the second introduction of religion ” into Tibet, 
more especially under the guidance of the Papdita Atfsha, 
who came to Tibet in 1041 , and of his famous native 
pupil and follower Bran Ston. The long period of depres- 
sion seems not to have been without a beneficial influence 
on the persecuted Buddhist Church, for these teachers are 
reported to have placed the Tantra system more in the 
background, and to have adhered more strongly to the 
purer forma of the Mahftyftna development of the ancient 
faith. 

: > rihtirinl 1 -m * — WMt rnmMkm sad astos In ib* Journal 
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For about three hundred years the Buddhist Church of 
Tibet was then left in peace, subjecting the country mote 
and more completely to its control, ana growing in power 
and in wealth. During this time it achieved its greatest 
victory, and underwent the most important change in its 
character and organisation. After the reintroduotion of 
Buddhiam into the “ kingdom of snow,” the ancient dynasty 
never recovered its power. Ita representatives continued 
for some time to claim the sovereignty ; but the country 
was practically very much in the condition of Germany fit 
about the same time — chieftains of almost independent 
power ruled from their castles on the hill tops over tike 
adjacent valleys, engaged in petty wars, and conducted 
plundering expeditions against the neighbouring tenants, 
whilst the great abbeys were places of refuge for the 
studious or religious, and their heads were the only rivale 
to the barons in social state, and in many respects the only 
protectors and friends of the people. Meanwhile Jenghis 
Khftn had founded the Mongol empire, and his grandson 
Kublai Khftn, who ruled over the greatest empire which 
has ever owued the sway of a single man, became a convert 
to the Buddhism of the Tibetan Lftmas. He granted to 
the abbot of the Bakya monastery in southern Tibet the 
title of tributary sovereign of the country, head of the 
Buddhist Church, and overlord over the numerous barons 
and abbots, and in return was officially crowned by the 
abbot as ruler over the extensive domain of the Mongol 
empire. Thus was the foundation laid at one and the 
same time of the temporal sovereignty of the Lftmas of 
Tibet, and of the suzerainty over Tibet of the emperors of 
China. One of the first Acts of the “ head of the church ” 
was the printing of a carefully revised edition of the Tibetan 
Scriptures, — an undertaking which occupied altogether 
nearly thirty years, and was not completed till 1306. 

Uuder Kublai's successors in China the Buddhist cause 
flourished greatly, and the Sftkya Lftmas extended their 
power both at home and abroad. The dignity of abbot at 
Sftkya became hereditary, the abbots breaking so far the 
Buddhist rule of celibacy that they remained married anti) 
they had begotten a son and heir. But rather more than 
half a century afterwards their power was threatened by a 
formidable rival at home, a Buddhist reformer. 

Tsongkapa, the Luther of Tibet, was bom about 1867 
on the spot where the famous monastery of Kunbum now 
stands. He very early entered the order, and studied 
at Sftkya, Brigung. and other monasteries. He then spent 
eight years as a hermit in Tak(K> in southern Tibet, where 
tli© comparatively purer teaching of Atlska (referred to 
above) was still prevalent. About 1390 he appeared as a 
public teacher and reformer iu Lhasa itself, and before his 
death in 1419 there were three huge monasteries there 
containing 30,001) of his disciples, besides others in other 
parts of the country. His voluminous works, of which the 
most famous are the Sumbun and the Lam Nim Tshenpo , 
exist in printed Tibetan copies in Europe, but have not as 
yet been translated or analysed. But the principal lines 
on which his reformation proceeded are sufficiently well 
attested. He insisted in the first place on the complete 
carrying out of the ancient rules of the order as to the 
celibacy of its members, and as to simplicity iu dress. One 
result of the second of these two reforms was to make it 
necessary for every monk openly to declare himself either 
in favour of or against the new views. For Tsongkapa 
and his followers wore the yellow or orange-coloured 
garments which had been the distinguishing mark of the 
order in the lifetime of its founder, and in support of the 
ancient rules Tsongkapa reinstated the fortnightly rehearsal 
of the P&tmoJMa or “disburdenment” in regnfcr 
a sse m blies of the order at Lhasa — a prsotice which had 
fallen into desuetude. Be also restored the custom of the 



first disciples to hold the so-called Vassa or yearly retire- 
ment, and the public meeting of the order at its close. In 
all these respects he was simply following the directions of 
the Vinaya, or regulations of the order, as established 
probably in the time of Gotama himself, and as certainly 
handed down from the earliest times in the pitakas or 
sacred books. Further, he set his face against the Tantra 
system, and against the whole crowd of animistic super- 
stitions which had been allowed to creep into life again 
among the more ignorant of the monks and the people. He 
laid stress on the self-culture involved in the practice of the 
p&ramifc&s or cardinal virtues, and established an annual 
national fast or week of prayer to be held during the first 
days of each year. This last institution indeed is not 
found in the ancient Vinaya, but was almost certainly 
modelled on the traditional account of the similar assemblies 
convoked by Asoka and other Buddhist sovereigns in India 
every fifth year. Laymen as well as monks take part in 
the proceedings, the details of which are entirely unknown 
to us except from the accounts of the Catholic missionaries, 
— Fathers Hue and Gabet, — who describe the principal 
ceremonial as, in outward appearance, wonderfully like the 
high mass. In doctrine the great Tibetan teacher, who 
had no access to the Pali Pitakas, adhered in the main to 
the purer forms of the Mahfty&na school ; in questions of 
church government he took little part, and did not dispute 
the titular supremacy of the Sakya Lamas, though in other 
matters he had raised the standard of revolt. But the 
effects of his teaching weakened their power. The 
u orange-hoods,” as his followers were called, rapidly gained 
in numbers and influence, until they so overshadowed the 
u red-hoods,” as the followers of the older sect were called, 
that in the middle of the 15th century the emperor of 
China acknowledged the two leaders of the new sect at 
that time as the titular overlords of the church and tribu- 
tary rulers over the realm of Tibet. These two leaders 
were then known as the Dalai Lama and the Pantihm 
iAma , and were the abbots of the great monasteries at 
Gedun Dubpa, near Lhasa, and at Krashis Lunpo, in 
Further Tibet, respectively. Since that time the abbots 
of these monasteries have continued to exercise the sove- 
reignty over Tibet, — their pretensions being supported, in 
the few cases in which an attempt has been made to dis- 
pute it, by the power of Mongolia and China, 

As there has been no further change in the doctrine, and 
no further reformation in discipline, we may leave the 
ecclesiastical history of L&m&ism since that date unnoticed, 
and devote our little remaining space to the consideratiou 
of some principal points in the constitution of the L&m&ism 
of to-day. And first as to the mode of electing successors 
to the two Great Lamas, It will have been noticed above 
that it was an old idea of the northern Buddhists to look 
upon distinguished members of the order as incarnations 
of Avalokitesvara, of Mafiju-srl, or of Amit&bha. These 
beings were supposed to possess the power, whilst they 
themselves continued to live in heaven, of appearing also 
on earth in a Nirmdna-kdya, or apparitional body. In 
tie same way the Pantshen Lama is looked upon as an 
incarnation, the Nirm&na-k&ya, of Amit&bha, who had 
previously appeared in that way under the outward form 
of Ikfaonfeapa himself ; and the Dalai L&ma is looked upon 
as an incarnation of Avalokitesvara. Theoretically, there- 
fore, thefornaer, as the spiritual successor of the great 
teacher and also of Amit&bha, who occupies the higher 
place in the mythology of the Great Vehicle, would be 
supOrior fo the ktfeer, as the spiritual representative of 
Aviabkitesvara. ^Un practically the Dalai Lima, owing to 
hit position in has the political supremacy, and 
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RinpoUht, t{ the glorious teacher.” When either of them 
dies it is necessary for the other to ascertain in whose body 
the celestial being whose outward form has been dissolved 
has been pleased again to incarnate himself. For that 
purpose the names of all male children born just after the 
death of the deceased Great L&ma are laid before hiB 
survivor. He chooses three out of the whole number; 
their names are thrown into a golden casket provided 
for that purpose by a 'former emperor of China. The 
Chutuktus, or abbots of the great monasteries, then 
assemble, and after a week of prayer, the lots are drawn in 
their presence and in presence of the surviving Great L&ma 
and of the Chinese political resident The child whose 
name is first drawn is the future Great L&ma ; the other 
two receive each of them 500 pieces of silver. The 
Chutuktus just mentioned correspond in many respects to 
the Roman cardinals. Like the Great L&mas, they bear 
the title of Rinpotshe or Glorious, and are looked upon as 
incarnations of one or other of the celestial Bodisats of the 
Great Vehicle mythology. Their number varies from ten 
to a hundred; and it is uncertain whether the honour is 
inherent in the abbacy of certain of the greatest cloisters, 
or whether the Dalai Lama exercises the right of choosing 
them. Under these high officials of the Tibetan hierarchy 
there come the Chubil Kh&ns, who fill the post of abbot to 
the lesser monasteries, and are also incarnations. Their 
number is very large ; and there are but few monasteries 
in Tibet or in Mongolia who do not claim to possess one 
of these living Buddhas. Besides these mystical persons 
there are in the Tibetan Church a number of other ranks 
and degrees, corresponding to the deacon, full priest, dean, 
and doctor of divinity in the West. At the great yearly 
festival at Lhasa they make in the cathedral an imposing 
array, not much less magnificent than that of the clergy in 
Rome; for the ancient simplicity of dress has quite dis- 
appeared in the growing differences of rank, and each 
division of the spiritual army is distinguished in Tibet, as 
in the West, by a special uniform. The political authority 
of the Dalai L&ma is confined to Tibet itself, but he is the 
acknowledged head also of the Buddhist Church throughout 
Mongolia and China. He has no supremacy over his 
co-religionists in Japan, and even in China there are many 
Buddhists who are not practically under his control on, 
influence. 

The principal authorities for the history of Buddhism have* 
already been given at the close of the article Buddhism. Tp 
these may now be added T. W, Rhys Davids’s Buddhism, London, 
3878 ; Buddhist Birth Stories , London, 1880; Buddhist Suttas 
from the Pdli , Oxford, 1881 : and Hibbert Lectures , London, 1881 ; 
also Bushell, “The Early History of > Tibet, M in the Journal of the 
Jloyal Asiatic Society , 1879-80, vol. xii. ; San eng Setsen’s History 
of the East Mongols in Mongolian, translated into German by L 
Schmidt ( Oeschichte dcr Ost-Mongolen) ; “Analyse du Kandjur," 
by M. L6on Peer, fn Anncdes du Music Gkvimet, 1881 ; Schott^ 
Ueber den Buddhismus in Hoch+Asiea j Gntxlaff, Oeschichte des 
Chincsischen Seiches ; Hue and Gabet, Souvenirs dun Voyage dam 
la Tartaric , le Tibet, et la Chips, Paris, 1858 ; Pallaaa Samm- 
lung historiicher Nachrichtm (iber die Monaolischen VUkerscha/tmi 
and B&bu Sarat Chtmder Das*s fU Contributions on the RsHgfdn 
and History of Tibet," imthe Journal of the Benghl Asiatic 
1881. - o , >- (T. W. R. B.) ' 

LAMA-MIAU, or Dolakob, one of the chief cities of 
Inner Mongolia, is situated 150 miles north of Peking, in* 
barren sandy plain watered by the Urtingol, a tributary 
of the ShandugoL The town proper, almost exclusively 
occupied by Chinese, is* about a mile in length by half *a 
mile in breadth,, has narrow and dkty streets, and contain* 
a. large population for its extent Unlike the ordinary 
Chinese town of the same sank, it is not watted. A busy 
trade is carried on between the Chinese and the Mongolians, 
who bring .in theit catfcle, sheep, camels, hides* and wool to 
ifrter for tea,. tobm^ oettp^ aadsiik. Ateenmdktaoo* 
from the Chinese town Heeifeo MoWfOKm qhatta*ywit& 
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two grape of lama temples sad viHt tf e o Stocnptod by 2300 
prfeut a. ‘Dr Williamson (Journ$i m Worth' Chiba) de- 
scribes the ohief temple as a huge oblong building with 
an interior not unlike a Gothio church. Lama-miau is the 
seat of a manufactory of bronze idols and other articles of 
ritual, which find their way to all parts of Mongolia and 
Tibet The craftsmen work in their own houses. See 
Prqjevalsky, Mongolia , 1876. 

LAMARCK, Jean Baptiste Puree Antoine de 
Monet, Chevalier de (1744-1829), a celebrated French 
naturalist, was born 1st August 1744, at Baxantin, a 
village of Picardy. He was an eleventh child ; and his 
father, lord of the manor and of old family, but of limited 
means, having already placed three sons in the army, 
destined this one for the church, and sent him to the 
Jesuits at Amiens, where he continued till his father’s 
death. After this he would remain with the Jesuits no 
longer, and, not yet seventeen years of age, started for the 
seat of war at Bergen -op-Zoom, before which place one of 
his brothers had already been killed. Mounted on an old 
horse, with a boy from the village as attendant, and 
furnished by a lady with a ldtter of introduction to a 
colonel, he reached his destination on the evening before a 
battle. Next morning the colonel found that the new and 
very diminutive volunteer had posted himself in the front 
rank of a body of grenadiers, and could not be induced to 
quit the position. In the battle, the company which he 
had joined became exposed to the fire of the enemy’s 
artillery, and in the confusion of retreat was forgotten. 
All the officers and subalterns were killed, and not more 
than fourteen men were left, when . the oldest grenadier 
seeing there were no more French in sight proposed to the 
young volunteer so soon become commandant to withdraw 
his men. This he refused to do without orders. Theso 
at last arrived ; and for his bravery he was made an officer 
on the spot, and soon after was named to a lieutenancy. 

After the peace, the regiment was sent to Monaco. There 
it happened that one of his comrades playfully lifted him 
by the head, and to this it was imputed that he was seized 
with disease of the glands of the neck, so severe as to 
necessitate grave surgical interference, and put a stop to 
his military career. 

The courage of Lamarck, so early exhibited, was in future 
to be shown by the maintenance of his opinions in the 
absence of any friendly support, and by fortitude amid 
many adversities ; while his activity was to be displayed, 
not only in manifold speculation, but in copious and varied 
scientific work. He went to Paris and began the study of 
medicine, supporting himself by working in a banker’s office. 
He early became interested iu meteorology and in physical 
and chemical speculations of a chimerical kind, but happily 
threw his main strength into botany, and in 1778 published 
his Flore franyaiee, a work in which by a dichotomous 
system of contrasting characters he enabled the student 
with facility to determine species. This work, which went 
through several editions and long kept the field, gained for 
its author immediate popularity as well as the honour of 
admission to the Academy of Sciences. 

In 1781 and 1782, under the title of botanist to the 
king, an appointment obtained for him by Buffon, whose son 
accompanied him, he travelled through various countries of 
Europe, extending his knowledge of natural history ; and 
on his return he began those elaborate contributions to 
botany on which his reputation in that science principally 
feats, namely, the Dtdiounmire de Botomqu* and the 
JUu§tratume UOxnre s, voluminous works contributed to 
tieJ ftecpeiop^ tn 179$, when be was 

already forty-nine years fcf age, in consequence of changes 
in oranmatk* the matnrot history department at 
tie jifdm tin Ro^ where he had held a lN^ameal ^ appoint- 
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ment sines 1788, Lamarck was presented to a roologtbal 
chair, and called on to Itctdre on the Ineecta and Ve&bsCt 
Linnaeus, the animals for which he introduced the ^nn /*• 
vertebrate still employed. Thus driven, comparatively late 
in life, to devote his principal attention to zoology instead 
of botany, he had the misfortune soon after to suffer from 
impaired vision ; and the malady progressing resulted 
sequently in total blindness. Yet his greatest zoological 
work, the Histoire Naturtlle dee Animaux Bane Verttbree, 
was published from 1815 to 1822, with the assistance, iu the 
last two volumes, of his eldest daughter and of M. Latreille. 
A volume of plates of the fossil shells of the neighbourhood 
of Paris was collected in 1823 from his memoirs in the 
Annalee det MueSum . The later years of his blind old a ge 
were spent in straitened circumstances and accumulating 
infirmities, solaced, however, by the devotion of his family, 
and particularly of his eldest daughter, of whom Cuvidr 
records that she never left the house from the time that lur 
was confined to his room. He died 18th December 1829. 

The character of Lamarck as a naturalist is remarkable 
alike for its excellences and its defects. His excellences 
were width of scope, fertility of ideas, and a pre-eminent 
faculty of precise description, arising not only from a 
singularly terse style, but from a dear insight into both tne 
distinctive features and tho resemblances of forms. That 
part of his zoological work which still finds a large and 
important place in the science of the present day, and 
constitutes his solid claim to the highest honour as a 
zoologist, is to be found in his extensive and detailed 
labours in the departments of living and fossil fnvertebrata . 
His endeavours at classification of the great groups wet® 
necessarily defective on account of the imperfect knowledge 
possessed in his time in regard to many of them, e.g. f 
echinoderms, ascidians, and intestinal worms ; yet they are 
not without iuterest, particularly on account of the com- 
prehensive attempt to unite in one great division as 
Articulata all those groups that apjreared to present a 
segmented construction. Moreover, Lamarck was the first 
to distinguish vertebrate from invertebrate animals by the 
presence of a vertebral column, and among the Invertebrate 
to found the groups Crustacea , Arachnida^ and Annelida . 
In 1785 (Hist, de V Acad.) he evinced his appreciation of 
the necessity of natural orders in botany by an attempt at 
the classification of plants, interesting, though crude and 
falling immeasurably short of the system which grew to 
the hands of his intimate friend Jussieu. The problem of 
taxonomy has never been put more philosophically than he 
subsequently put it in his . Animaux sane Vert three 
“ What arrangement must be given to the general distri- 
bution of animals to make it conformable to the order of 
nature in the production of these beings 1 M 

The most prominent defect in Lamarck must be admitted, 
quite apart from all consideration of the famous hypothesis 
which bears his name, to have been want of control in 
speculation. Doubtless the speculative tendency furnished 
a powerful incentive to work, but it outran the legitimate 
deductions from observation, and led him into the production 
of volumes of worthless chemistry without experimental 
basis, as well as into spending much time on fruitless 
meteorological predictions. His Annuairee Meteor ologiquee 
were published yearly from 1800 to 1810, and were not 
discontinued until after an unnecessarily public and brutal 
tirade from Napoleon, administered on the occasion of 
being presented with one of bis works on natural history, 

To the general reader the name of Lamarck i» chiefly interesting 
on account of hie theory of the origin of life and of the diversities 
of animal forms. The idea, which appears to have been favoured 
by Buffbn before him, th at species were not through all time 
unalterable, and that the more complex might have been developed 
fnm pre-existent dmptar forme, became with Lamarck a belief or, 
as beimsginsd a demonstration. Spontaneous generation* tomwk 
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4 dgnd, might be easily conceived 11 resulting from such agencies 
as heat and electricity causing in small gelatinous bodies an utricular 
structure, and inducing a 41 singular tension.” a kind of “^thiame ” 
or “orgasms”; and. having thus accounted for the first appearance 
of lift, be explained the whole organization of animals and forma- 
tion oi different organs by four laws : — 

44 1. life by its proper forces tends continually to increase the 
volume of every body possessing it, and to enlarge its parts, up to 
a limit which it brings about. 

44 2. The production of a new organ in an animal body results from 
the supervention of a new want (besoin) continuing to make itself 
felt, and a new movement which this want gives birth to and 
encourages. 

44 3. The development of organs and their force of action are con- 
stantly in ratio to the employment of these organs. 

44 4 . All which has been acquired, laid down, or changed in the 
organization of individuals in the course of their life is conserved 
by generation and transmitted to the uew individuals which pro- 
ceed from those which have undergone those changes. ” 

It is the seoond law which has been principally associated with 
Lamarck’s name, and is often referred to as his hypothesis of the 
evolution of organs in animals by appetence or longing, although 
Lamarck does not teach that the animal's desires affect its conforma- 
tion directly, but that altered wants lead to altered habits, which 
result in the formation of new organs as well as in modification, 
growth, or dwindling of those previously existing. Thus, he 
suggests that, ruminants being pursued by carnivora, their legs have 
grown slender ; and, their legs being only fit for support, while their 
Jaws are weak, they have made attack with the crown of the head, 
and the determination of fluids thither has led to the growth of 
horns. So also the stretching of the giraffe’s neck to reach the 
foliage he supfwses to hare led to its elongation ; and the kangaroo, 
sitting upright to support the young in its pouch, he imagines to 
havehaa its fore-limbs dwarfed by disuse, and its hind legs and 
tail exaggerated by using them in leaping. The length to which 
he carried such notions can be fairly estimated by the illustration 
which, long after the publication of his Philosophic Zoologiquc , he 
selected in the introduction to the Hist. Nat. des Anim. sans Vert. 
“I conceive that a gasteropod mollusc, which, as it crawls along, 
finds the need of touching the bodies in front of it, makes efforts to 
touch those bodies with some of the foremost parts of its Load, and 
•ends to these every time quantities of nervous fluids, as well as 
other liquids. I conceive, I say, that it must result from this 
reiterated afflux towards the points in question that the nerves 
which abut at these points will, by slow degrees, be extended. 
Now, as in the same circumstances other fluids of the animal flow 
also to the same places, and especially nourishing fluids, it must 
follow that two or more tentacles will appear and develop insensibly 
in those circumstances on the points referred to. ” 

However absurd this may seem, it must be admitted that, 
unlimited time having been once granted for organs to be developed 
in series of generations, the objections to their being formed in tko 
way here imagined are only such as equally apply to the theory of 
their origin by natural selection. Thus, for example, neither theory 
considers that it has to deal, not with crude heaps of mere functional 
organs, but with exquisitely orderly forms, nor accounts for the 
symmetrical first appearance of parts or for sex ; nor, though La- 
marck tvied hard, has he or any later writer reduced to physical law 
the rise of consciousness in association with structures which in their 
physical relations are mere mechanisms capable of reflex actions. 

In judging the reasonableness of the second law of Lamarck as 
oompared with more modern and now widely received theories, it 
must he observed that it is only an extension of his third law ; and 
that third law is a fact. The strengthening of the blacksmith’s 
ana by use is proverbially notorious. It is, therefore, only the 
sufficiency of the Lamarckian hypothesis to explain the first com- 
mencement of new organs which is in question, if evolution by the 
mere operation of forces acting in the inorganic, world be granted ; 
and surely the Darwinian theory is equally helpless to account for 
the beginnings of a new organ, while it demands as imperatively 
that every stage in the assumed hereditary development or an orgau 
must have been useful 

Furthermore, to no writer more recent than Lamarck can be 
attributed the credit of first pointing attention to the repetition of 
acquired variations in the progeny, or the idea of weaving that fact 
Into a theory of the origin of species. His words are : — 44 Every- 
thing which nature has caused individuals to acquire or lose by the 
influence of the circumstances to which their race is long exposed, 
and consequently by the influence of the predominant employment 
of such organ, or its constant disuse, she preserves by generation to 
the new individuals proceeding from them, provided that the changes 
are common to the two sexes, or to those wnich have produoed these 
new individuals” (Phil. Zool i. 2361 It is interesting to note 
in this passage that ha hesitated to believe that peculiarities oould 
become permanent unless possessed by both parents. 

Notwithstanding hit attempt to evolve all vital action from the 
Ceroes at work in the inorganic world, Lamarck made a broad die- 
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tisethm betw e e n the “ power of Hfe.” to which he attributed tbv 
production of “a real progression in the composition of the organiza- 
tion of animals, ” and tne modifying effects of external circumstances. 
The existence of such a progression cannot now be doubted, and 
constitutes evolution in tne only sense in which it is universally 
admitted. Lamarck, equally with Darwin, teaches the more 
speculative doctrine that the complex forms are descended from 
simpler ancestors. In the modus operandi by which they hold this 
to have been accomplished both nave admitted the action of a 
variety of modifying circumstances. Lamarck gave great import- 
ance to the influence of new wants acting indirectly by stimulating 
growth and use. Darwin has given like importance to the effects 
of accidental variations acting indirectly by giving advantage in the 
struggle for existence. The speculative writings of Darwin have, 
however, been interwoven with a vast number of beautiful experi- 
ments and observations bearing on his speculations, though by no 
means proving his theory of evolution ; while the speculations of 
Ijamarck lie apart from his wonderful descriptive labours, unrelieved 
by intermixture with other matters capable of attracting the nume- 
rous clsss who, provided they have new facts set before them, are 
not careful to limit themselves to the conclusions strictly deducible 
therefrom. But those who read the Philosophic Zoologique will 
And how many truths often supposed to be far more modern are 
stated with abundant clearness m its pages. (J. CL.) 

LAMARTINE, Alphonse Marie Louis de Prat de 
(1790-1869), poet, historian, and statesman, was born at 
Mficon on the 21st of October 1790, and died at Passy on 
the 1st of March 1869. The family of Lamartine was 
good, and the title of Prat was taken from an estate in 
Franche ComtA His father was imprisoned during the 
Terror, and only released owing to the events of the 9th 
Thermidor. Subsequently the family returned to the 
country. Lamartine’s early education was received from 
his mother. He was sent to school at Lyons in 1805, but 
not being happy there was transferred to the care of the 
Peres de la Foi at Belley, where he remained until 1809. 
For some time afterwards he lived at home, reading 
romantic and poetical literature, but in 1811, being then 
twenty years old, he set out on his travels for Italy, where 
he seems to have sojourned for nearly two years. His 
family having been steady royalists, he entered the Gardes 
du corps at the return of the Bourbons, and during the 
Hundred Days he sought refuge first in Switzerland and 
then at Aix en Savoie, where he fell in love, with abundant 
results of the poetical kind. After Waterloo he returned 
to Paris, and mixed a good deal in society. In 1818-19 
he revisited Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy, the death of 
liis beloved affording him new subjects for verse. He had 
now got together a considerable body of poetry, and after 
some difficulties he got his first book, the Meditations , 
published (1820). It was exceedingly popular, and helped 
him to make a position. He had left the army for some 
time, and he now entered the diplomatic service and was 
appointed secretary to the embassy at Naples. On his way 
to his post he married at Geneva a young English lady, 
Marianne Birch, who had both money and beauty (1828), 
and in the same year his Nouvelles Meditations appeared. 
In 1824 he was transferred from Naples to Florence, where 
he remained for five years. His Last Canto of C/tilde 
Harold appeared in 1825, and he had to fight a duel with 
an Italian officer, Colonel Pepe, in consequence of a phrase 
in it. The Harmonies Politiques et Relxgicuses appeared in 
1829, when he had left Florence. Having refused an 
appointment at Paris under the Polignac ministry (destined 
to be fatal to legitimism), he went on a special mission to 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who waB not yet king of 
the Belgians, but was talked of as king of Greece. The 
next year he was elected to the Academy. Lamartine was 
in Switzerland, not in Paris, at the time of the Revolution of 
July, and, though he pat forth a pamphlet on Rational 
Policy , he did not take any active part in politics. In 
1832 he set out with his wife and daughter for Palestine, 
having been unsuccessful in his candidature for a seat In 
tbs chamber. His daughter Julia died at Beyrout, and 
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before long be received the news of bis election by a 
constituency (Bergues) in the department of the Nord 
He returned through Turkey and Germany, and made his 
, first speech shortly after the beginning of 1 834. Thereafter 
he spoke constantly, and acquired considerable reputation 
as an orator, — bringing out, moreover, many books in prose 
and verse. His Eastern travels (Souvenirs dOrient) 
appeared in 1835, his Jocelyn in 1836, his Chute dun Ange 
in 1838, and his Recunllements, the last remarkable 
volume of his poetry, in 1839. As the reign of Louis 
Philippe went on, Lamartine, who had previously been a 
liberal royalist, something after the fashion of Chateau- 
briand, became more and more democratic in his opinions. 
He set about his greatest prose work, the Histoire den 
Girondine, which at first appeared periodically, and was 
published as a whole in 1847. Like many other French 
histories, it was a pamphlet as well as a chronicle, and the 
subjects of Lamartine's pen became his models in politics. 
At the revolution of Feoruary Lamartine at once became 
one of the most important personages in France. He was 
one of the first to declare for a provisional government, and 
became a member of it himself, with the post of minister for 
foreign affairs. He was elected for the new constituent 
assembly in ten different departments, and was chosen one 
of the five members of the Executive Committee. For a 
few months indeed Lamartine, who for nearly sixty years 
had been a distinguished man of letters, an official of 
inferior rank in diplomacy, and an eloquent but unpractical 
speaker in parliament, became one of the foremost men in 
Europe. His own inexperience in the routine work of 
government, the utterly unpractical nature of his colleagues 
and of the constitution which they endeavoured to carry 
out, and the turbulence of the Parisian mob proved fatal 
to his chances. During his brief tenure of office Lamartine 
gave some proofs of statesmanlike ability, notably in his 
reply to the deputation of United Irishmen who visited 
him in the hope that the new French democracy would 
take up the old hatred of the republic against England ; 
and his eloquence was repeatedly called into requisition to 
pacify the Parisians. But no one can permanently carry 
on the government of a great country by speeches from the 
balcony of a house in the capital, and Lamartine found 
himself in a dilemma. So long as he held aloof from 
Ledru-Bollin and the more radical of his colleagues, the 
disunion resulting weakened the Government ; as soon as 
he effected an approximation to them, the middle classes, 
who more in France than any where else were and are the 
arbiters of Governments, fell off from him. The quelling 
of the insurrection of the 15th May was his last successful 
act A month later the renewal of active disturbances 
brought on the fighting of June, and Lamartine's influence 
was extinguished in favour of Oavaignac. There is hardly 
another instance on record of so sudden an elevation and 
so rapid a fall Before February in 1848 Lamartine was, 
»as has been said, a private person of talent and reputation ; 
after June in the same year he was once more Idle same, 
except that his chance of political pre-eminence was gone. 
He had been tried and found wanting, having neither the 
virtues nor the vices of his situation. In January 1849, 
though he was nominated for the presidency, only a few 
thousand votes were given to him, and three months later 
he was not even elected to the legislative assembly. 

The remaining story of Lamartine’s life is somewhat 
melancholy. He had never been a rich man, nor bad he 
keen a saving one, and during his period of popularity 
and office he had incurred great expenses. He now set to 
work to repair his fortune by unremitting literary labour. 
He brought out in the Presse a series of Confidences, and 
somewhat later a kind of autobiography, entitled Raphael, 
which treated his own experiences in romantic fashion* 
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He began and finished several historical works of more or 
less importance, the History of the Revolution <f 1848, The 
History of the Restoration, The History of Turkey, The 
History of Russia , besides a very large number of amall 
biographical and miscellaneous works. In 1858 a sub- 
scription was opened for his benefit Two years afterwards, 
following the example of Chateaubriand, he supervised an 
elaborate edition of his own works in forty-one volumes. 
This occupied five years, and while he was engaged on it 
his wife died (1863). He was now a man of more than 
seventy years old ; his powers had deserted him, and even 
if they had not the public taste had entirely changed, 
and was no longer disposed to welcome or eitfoy his 
sentimental fashion of handling prose and poetry. His 
efforts had not succeeded in placing him in a position of 
comfort and independence ; and at last, in 1867, the 
Government of the empire (from which he had perforce 
stood aloof, though he never considered it necessary to 
adopt the active protesting attitude of Quiuet and Viotor 
Hugo) came forward to his assistance, a vote of twenty 
thousand pounds being proposed in April of that year for 
his benefit by M. £mile Ollivier. In no other country than 
France would this have been anything but creditable to 
both parties, for Lamartine, both as a distinguished man of 
letters aiid as a past servant of the state, had every claim 
to the bounty of his country. But the bitter party feeling 
which animated the later years of the reign of Napoleon 
III. made the grant something of a party matter, and 
Lamartine was reproached for accepting it by the extreme 
republicans and irreconcilables. He did not er\joy it long, 
dying, as has been said, on the 1st of March 1869, two 
years before the collapse of the empire. 

As a statesman Lamartine was placed during his brief tenure of 
office in a position from which it would have been almost impos- 
sible for any man who was not prepared and able to play the 
dictator to emerge with credit. At no time in history, not eten 
in the great revolution of sixty years earlier, were unpractical 
crotchets so rife in the heads of men as in 1848, and at no time was 
there such an absence of what may be called backbone in a nation 
as then in France. But Lamartine could hardly have guided the 
ship of state safely even in much calmor weather. Personally he 
was amiable and even estimable, the chief fault of his character 
being vanity and an incurable tendency towards theatrical effect, 
which makes his travels, memoirs, and other personal records as well 
as his historical works radically untrustworthy. Nor does it appear 
that he had any settled political ideas. He was first an ardent legiti- 
mist, then a liberal royalist, then a constitutionalist of an indefinite 
type, then a republican ; and it does not appear that any of these 
hases was the result of reasoned conviction, but rather of a vague 
ind of sentiment and of the contagion of popular and prevalent 
ideas. In regard to money be was entirely disinterested, nsvsr 
obtaining or seeking any lucrative office. That he was quite so 
disinterested in the matter of personal vanity and ambition cannot 
perhaps be safely affirmed. He did good by moderating the 
revolutionary and destructive ardour of the Parisian populace in 
1848 ; but he had been perhaps more responsible than any other 
single person for bringing about the events of that year by the 
vague and frothy republican declamation of hia Histoire dsn Giron - 
dins. Altogether little more can be said of his political career than 
that he was the most striking if not the most successful instance of 
the French system, which has prevailed since the downfall of the 
first empire, of making literary success a direct road to political 
eminence. 

More must be said of his literary position. Lamartine had the ad- 
vantage of coining at a time when the literary field, at least in the 
departments of belles lettree, was almost empty. The feeble school 
of descriptive writers, epic poets of the extreme decadence, fabulists, 
and miscellaneous verse-makers which the empire bad nourished 
could satisfy no one, though its members still continued with 
unceasing fidelity to copy themselves and their models. Madams 
de Stael was dead ; Chateaubriand, though alive, was something of 
a classic, and had not effected a full revolution. Lamartine did not 
himself go the complete length of the romantic revival, but he went 
far in that direction. He availed himself of the reviving interest ia 
legitimism and Catholicism which was represented by Bonald and 
Joseph de Maistre, of the nature worship of Rousseau and Bernardin 
de St Pierre, of the sentimentalism of Madame de Stas), of the 
medievalism and the romance of Chateaubriand and Scott, of the 
mahuUe du sUde of Chateaubriand and Byron. Perhaps if hia 
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matter be very closely tnalysed it will be found that he added 
hardly anything of hie own. But if the parte of the mixture were 
like other things the mixture itself was not It seemed indeed to the 
immediate generation eo original that tradition has it that the 
MMtatiom were refused by a publisher because they were in none 
of the accepted styles. They appeared, as has been said, in 1830, that 
is to say, when Lamartine was nearly thirty years old. The best of 
them and the best thing that Lamartine ever did is the famous Lac, 
describing his return to the little mountain tern of Le Bourget 
after the death of his mistress, with whom he had visited it in other 


days. The verse is exquisitely harmonious, the sentiments conven- 
tional but refined and delicate, the imagery well chosen and grace- 
fully expressed. There is indeed an unquestionable want of vigour, 
but to readers of that day the want of vigour was entirely compen- 
sated by the presence of freshness and grace. Lamartine’s chief 
misfortune in poetry was that not only was his note a Bomewhat 
weak one, but that fie could strike but one. The four volumes of 
the MidUationa , the Harmonica , and the Recucillemcnts, which con- 
tained the prime of liia verse, are perhaps the most monotonous 
reading to be found anywhere in work or equal bulk by a poet oi 
equal talent They contain nothing but meditative lyrical pieces, 
almost any one of which is typical of the whole, though there is of 
course considerable variation of merit. The two narrative poems 
which succeeded the early lyrics, Jocelyn and the Chute d'un Ange , 
Were, according to Lamartine’s original plan, parts of a vast u Enio 
of the Ages,” some further fragments of which survive, especially 
one of not a little merit which was published four years alter the 
author’s death in company with somo youthful attempts at the 
Classical tragedy and a few miscellanea. Jocelyn had at one time 
more popularity in England than most French verse. La Chute 
tft*n Ange, in which the Byronic influence is more obvious than in 
any other of Lamartine’s works, is more ambitious in theme and less 
regulated by scrupulous conditions of delicacy in handling than 
most of its author’s poetry. It does, however, little more than 
prove that such audacities were not for him. 

As a prose writer Lamartine was, as may be seen from what has 
been said (and many of liis works have not been mentioned), very 
fortile. His characteristics in his prose fiction and descriptive work 
Are not very different from those of his poetry, lie is always and 
everywhere sentimental, though very frequently, as in his shorter 
prose tales (The Stone Mason of St Point , (traziella,* & c. ), he is grace- 
ful as well as sent ; mental. in his histories, the style being one for 
which he was radically unfitted, the effect is worse. It has been 
hinted that Lamartine’s personal narratives are- doubtfully trust- 
worthy; indeed with regard to his Eastern travels some of the episodes 
were stigmatized as mere inventions by persons who had every reason 
to be well informed and none to bear false witness. In his histories 

K the special motive for embellishment — falsification would 
rough a word— for the most part disappears, but the habit of 
iuaccuracy remains. Lamartine as an historian belongs exclusively 
to the rhetorical school as distinguished from the philosophical on 
the one hand and the documentary on the other. 

It is not surprising when these characteristics of Lamartine’s work 
are appreciate to find that his fame has declined with singular 
rapidity in France. As a poet indeed he had lost his reputation 
many years before lie died. Ho was entirely edited 1 y tho 
brilliant and vigorous school who succeeded him with Victor Hugo 
At their head. It is possible that the Chute d'nn Ange was an 
•flbrt to compete with them on their own ground ; if so, it was an 
entire failure. Lamartine’s power of initiative iu poetry was very 
small, and the range of poetic ground which he could cover strictly 
tainted. He did not attempt tlie great task of the day, the freeing 
• t the Alexandrine from the restraints imjiosed upon itj and the dhvis- 
or reviving of new lyric metres to refresh and invigorate French 
po«tic style. He could only carry the picturesque sentimentalism of 
Rousseau, Bernardin do St Pierre, and Chateaubriand a little further, 
and clothe it in language and verse a little Iobs antiquated than that 
Chfoedoll4 and Millovoye. He lias been said to be a French 
Cfewper, and the parallel holds good in respect of versification and of 
1 kis Relative position to the more daringly innovatihg school that 
followed, though not in respect of individual peculiarities. Lamartine 
ha short occupied a kind of half-way house between the 18th century 
and Iks Romantic movement, and he never got any farther. When a 
taring English critic questioned his importance in conversation with 
Mttn Heave, the answer was, “ He it important to sw,” and it was 
AIM* answer j but his importance is now chiefly historical, sven to 
V»«ttdfc»e&. 


(Is already mentioned edition is the most complete on/ of 
Lamartine, but there are many issues of his separate works. Since 
ill Amtfc, besides the poems already mentioned, some Mimoirm 
MM of sis youth have been published, and al so two volumes of 
vmespendeaoe. (G. BA.) 

Charles (177BU1834), an original and delight- 
ful IffngHA essayist and critic, was born in Oown Once 
Row, Inner Temple, London, February 10, 17?& Bis 
father, John Lamb, n Linsolnshire man, wfce Ailed the 


situation of clerk and servant companion to Mr Salt, one 
of the benchers of the Inner Temple, was suooesafnl in 
obtaining for Charles* the youngest of three children, e 
presentation to Christ's Hospital, where the boy remained 
from bis eighth to his fifteenth year (1782-1789). Here 
he was fortunate enough to have for a schoolfellow the 
afterwards famous Samuel Taylor Coleridge, his senior by 
rather more than two years, and a close and tender life-long 
friendship began which had a singularly great influence on 
the whole of his after career. When the time came for 
leaving school, where he had learned some Greek and 
acquired considerable facility in Latin composition, Lamb, 
after a brief stay at home (spent, as his school holidays 
had often been, over old English authors in the library of 
Mr Salt), was condemned to the labours of the desk, — an 
“ unconquerable impediment ” in his speech disqualifying 
him for a school exhibition, and thus depriving him of the 
only means by which he could have obtained a university 
education. For a short time he held a clerkship in the 
South Sea House under his elder brother John, and in 
1792 he entered the accountant’s office in the East India 
House, where during the next three and thirty years the 
hundred folios of what he used to call his true “ works ” 
were produced A dreadful calamity soon came upon him, 
which seemed to blight all his prospects in the very morning 
of life. There was insanity in the family, which in his 
twenty-first year had led to his own confinement for some 
weeks in a lunatic asylum ; and, a few months afterwards, 
on the 22d of September 1796, his sister Mary, “worn 
down to a state of extreme nervous misery by attention to 
needlework by day and to her mother by night,” was 
suddenly seized with acute mania, in which she stabbed 
her mother to the heart The calm self-mastery and loving 
self-renunciation which Charles Lamb, by constitution 
excitable, nervous, and timid, displayed at this crisis in 
his own history and in that of those nearest him, will ever 
give him an imperishable claim to the reverence and affec- 
tion of all who are capable of appreciating the heroisms of 
common life. His sister was of course immediately placed 
in confinement, and with the speedy return of comparative 
health eame the knowledge of her fatal deed ; himself calm 
and collected, he knew how to speak the words of soothing 
and comfort. With the help of friends he succeeded in ob- 
taining her release from the life-long restraint to which she 
would otherwise have been doomed, on the express condition 
that he himself should undertake the responsibility for her 
safe keeping. It proved no light charge j for, though no 
one was capable of affording a more intelligent or affec- 
tionate companionship than Mary Lamb during her long 
periods of health, there was ever present the apprehension 
of the recurrence of her malady ; and, when from time to 
time the premonitory symptoms had become unmistakable, 
there was no alternative but her removal, which took place 
in quietness and tears. How deeply the whole course of 
Lamb’s domestic life must have been affected by his singular, 
loyalty as a brother need not be pointed out ; for one things 
it rendered impossible his union with Alice Winter too* 
whom he appears to have truly loved, and to whom such 
touching reference was made long afterwards in Dream 
Children, a Reverie. 

Lamb’s first appearance as an author was made in die 
year of the great tragedy of his life (1798), when there 
were published in the volume of Poem* on Variom Subject* 
by Oote ridge four sonnets by “ Mr Charles Lamb of the 
India House.” In the following year he also centribntod 
along with Charles Lloyd some pieces ih blank versa to 
Coleridge’s new volmns of Pome Id 1798 he published 
a short and pathetic prose tab entitled Mommmmd Crap, 
and in 1799 he was a s so c i ated with Coleridge and Southey 
in thspu bli n atis nof the Aw* wetf A 
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odftfcifated a abort retigioos {mm k blank vsree aotitted 
“ Living without God in tbs World ” ; the company in 
which he Was thus found brought upon hki the irrelevant 
and potation ridicule of Canning and Gillray. Hie next 
public appearance was not more fortunate. His John 
WoodvU (1801), a alight dramatic piece written m the style 
of the earlier Elizabethan period, and containing some 
genuine poetry and happy delineation of the gentler 
emotions, but as a whole deficient in plot, vigour, and 
character, was held up to ridicule by the Edinburgh Review 
ns a specimen of the rudest condition of the drama, a work 
by “a man of the age of Thespis.” The dramatic spirit, 
however, was not thus easily queuched in Lamo. His next 
effort (1806) was a farce, named Mr M, tire point of which 
lay in the hero’s anxiety to conceal his name, u Hogsflesh ” ; 
it has recently been put upon the boards with success in 
America, but in London it did not survive the firet night 
of its appearance. Its author bore the failure with rare 
equanimity and good humour, and soon struck into new 
and more successful fields of literary exertion. In 1807 
appeared Tales founded on the Plays of Shakespeare, written 
by Charles and Mary Lamb; and in 1808 Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets who lived about the time of Shake- 
spectre , with short but felicitous critical notes. In the same 
year Mary Lamb, assisted by her brother, also published 
Poetry for Children and a collection of short school-girl tales 
under the title Mrs Leicester s School ; and to the same date 
belongs the Adventures of Ulysses, designed by Lamb as a 
companion to the Adventures of TelemacJvns. In 1810 begun 
to appear Leigh Hunt’s quarterly periodical, The Reflector, 
in which Lamb published much (including the essays on 
the tragedies of Shakespeare and on Hogarth) that subse- 
quently appeared in the first collective edition of his Works 
(2 vote. 12mo), which appeared in 1818. The establish- 
ment of the London Magazine in 1820 stimulated him to 
the production of a series of new essays which rose into 
instant popularity, and may be said to form the chief 
corner-stone in the small but classic temple of his fame. 
The first of these, as it fell out, was a description of the 
old South Sea House, with which Lamb happened to have 
associated the name of a “gay light-hearted foreigner” 
called Elia, who had frequented it in the days of his service 
there. The pseudonym adopted on this occasion was 
retained for the subsequent contributions which appeared 
collectively in a post 8vo volume of Essays in 1823. After 
a brief career of five years the London Magazine came to 
an end ; and about the same period Lambte long connexion 
with the India House terminated, a pension of about £450 
having been assigned to him. The increased leisure, 
however, for which he had long sighed, did not prove 
favourable to literary production, which henceforth was 
limited to a few trifling contributions to the New Monthly 
and other serials* Tim malady of his sister, which con- 
tinued to increase with ever shortening intervals of relief, 
broke in painfully on his lettered ease and comfort ; and it 
is unfortunately impossible to ignore* the deteriorating 
effects of an over-free indulgence in the use of tobacco and 
alcohol on a temperament such as his. His removal on 
tcoount of hte sister to the quiet of the country, by tending 
so withdraw him from the stimulating society of the large 
circle of litemry friends who had helped to make his 
Wednesday evening 41 at homes ” so remarkable, doubtless 
•be tended to intensify his listlesenesa and helplessness. 
One of the brightest elements in the dosing years of his life 
was the friendudp and companionship of Emma bote, whom 
ho and his sister had adopted, and whom marriage to 1839 
to Mr Most*, though a soatee of nawelftsh Joy Do Lamb, 
left him mote than ever aloft* White living at Bdmonton, 
le woa overtaken by an attmk of erysipelas brought on by 
an aeettontai toil oa he woa walking m tfca i*ado**ted; 
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aft* a ft* days’ filnte* he Mfrifeftafr patted my m 
December 2Y, 1854. the ttftddeh death <bf Wtebt IWtety 
known, odtehed, and beloved at Charts* Lamb tell tin ifcb 
public, as well at on his own attaehed drcle, Wfth oft the 
poignancy of a personal calamity aM a pHVate grtef. Hit 
memory wanted no tribute that afftett tih V&totd bettotr, 0*4 
Wordsworth has commemorated tn timple aOd Itoktoft vOtOfe 
the genius, virtues, and fraternal detotidn of his telly 
friend. 

in depth of thought and splendour of gehtoh Chart* 
Lamb was tutpaosed by not a few of hit oon t empO fraMte, 
but as att essayist he is entitled to a plane beside Mont&ttfhO, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Steele, and Addtoott. He tottmli 
many of the characteristics of each of these writer* — refitted 
Wit, exquisite humottr, a genuine and cordial vein m 
pleasantry, and heart touching pathos. His fancy ms an 
essayist is distinguished by great delicacy and tenderness; 
and even his conceits are imbued with human feeling and 
>a»Hion. He had an extreme and almost exclusive partiality 
or our earlier prose writers, particularly for Fuller, Browne! 
and Burton, as well as for the dramatists of Shakespeare’s 
time ; and the care with which he studied them is apparent 
in all he ever wrote. It shines out conspicuously in bis 
style, which has an antiquo air, and is redolent of the 
peculiarities of the 1 7th century. Its quaintness ha* 
subjected the author to the charge of affectation, but there 
is nothing really affected in his writings. His style is not 
so much an imitation as a reflexion of the older writer*; 
for in spirit he made himself their contemporary. A 
confirmed habit of studying them in preference to modern 
literature had made something of their style natural to 
him ; and long experience had rendered it not only easy 
and familiar but habitual. It was not a masquerade dreea 
he wore, but the costume which showed the man to most 
advantage. With thought and meaning, often profound, 
though clothed in simple language, every sentence of hte 
essays is pregnant, and in this respect he bears a strong 
resemblance to the writers already named. If he had their 
manner, ho possessed their spirit likewise. 1*0 some of hte 
essays and specimens we are considerably indebted for the 
revival of the dramatic writers of the Shakespearian Age ; 
for he preceded Gifford and others in wiping the dust of agee 
from the works of these authors. In hm brief comments 
on each specimen ho displays exquisite powers of discrimi- 
nation ; his discernment of the true meaning of bis authof 
is almost infallible. As a poet Lamb is not entitled to so 
high a place as that which can be claimed for the essayist 
and critic. His dependence on Elizabethan models is here 
also manifest, but in such a way as to bring into all tbs 
greater prominence his native deficiency in " the accom- 
plishment of verae.” Yet it b impossible, once htvlttg 
read, ever to forget the tenderness and grace of such verses 
as those to Hester Savory and on “The Old Familiar 
Faces,” or the quaint hutHonr of * A Farewell to TobaOeo.” 
As a letter writer aim Lamb is entitled to rank very high. 

The IsMcrs of Charles Lamb, with a sketch of hte life by one of 
his executors, Sir Thomas Noon Tilfottrd, appeared in 2 vote, in 
1837, and Final Memorials cf Charles Lamo , by the same hand, 
were published in 184 A Supplementary to these is the Memoir by 
another personal friend B. W. Procter (Barry Cornwall) published 
in 1866. See also Fitzgerald’s Charles Lamb , his Friends, his 
Haunts, and his Books , 18*6 ; Cradockte Charles Lamb, 1867 ; and 
Carew Hazlitt's Mary and Qhdrlcs Lamb: Poems, Letters, and 
Remains, 1874. There Have been several complete editions of the 
Works of Lamb ; of these the fullest as well os most recent is that 
of Fitzgerald {Lift, Letters , and Writings of Charles Lemb, 6 vote., 
1870-76). 

LAM SALLE, Mam* VsfeiiMi Ldtraft 0E SAtokfr 
Cabionan, Pbikcessk db (1749-1792), daughter of Loot! 
Victor of OarlgUAn, w*a totfe at furiU, 8th September 1749. 
In 1707 ale *a* married td StaUWwu, prince of LatflttM* 
ifld «* of *e duke of PeMhttfto. Stmt Me dmftfe it 
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the following year an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
arrange a marriage between her and Louis XV. She then 
retired from the court ; but, having accidentally made the 
acquaintance of Marie-Antoinette, she was after the acces- i 
sion of Louis XVL appointed by the queen superintendent 
of the royal household, and enjoyed her closest intimacy 
and friendship. In 1792 she shared for a week her 
imprisonment in the Temple, but on the 19th August she 
was transferred to La Force, and, having refused the oath 
against the monarchy, she was on September 3d delivered 
over to the fury of the populace, after which her head was 
placed on a pike and carried before the windows of the 
imprisoned queen. 

Soe Lescure, La Princesse de LambaUe , 1869 ; and Fassy, Louise 
de Savoie^Carignan, Prinoesse dc Lamballe, et la Prison de La Force, 
1808. 

LAMBERT, Johann Hkinbich (1728-1777), physicist 
and mathematician, was bom at Mulhausen, Alsace, 
August 29, 1728. He was the son of a tailor; and the 
slight elementary instruction he obtained at the small free 
school of his native town was supplemented altogether by 
his own private reading. Having cultivated a good style 
of penmanship, he became book-keeper at Montb^liard 
ironworks, and subsequently (1745) secretary to Professor 
Iselin, the editor of a newspaper at Basel, who three years 
later recommended him as private tutor to the family of 
President A. von Salis of Coiro. Coming thus into virtual 
possession of a good library, Lambert had peculiar oppor- 
tunities for improving himself in his literary and scientific 
studies. In 1759, after completing with his pupils a 
lengthened tour of two years’ duration through Gottingen, 
Utrecht, Paris, Marseilles, and Turin, he resigned his 
tutorship and settled at Augsburg. Munich, Erlangen, 
Coire, and Leipsic became for brief successive inter- 
vals his home. Finally in 1764 he removed to Berlin, 
where he received many favours at the hand of Frederick, 
was elected a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
and ultimately (1774) undertook the editing of the 
astronomical almanac. On September 25, 1777, he died of 
consumption, the natural result of a life spent in excessive 
application to all kinds of mental labour. Seventeen hours 
daily were devoted by him to reading and writing; and, 
as might have been expected in the case of one who wrote 
so much, many of his numerous publications are of little 
permanent interest. Not a few, however, are very valu- 
able, and show him to have been a man of original and 
active mind with a singular facility in applying mathematics 
to practical questions. 

Lambert’s most important work, Pyrometrie (Berlin, 1779), is a 
systematic treatise on heat, containing the records and full discus- 
sion of many of his own experiments. Worthy of special notice 
also are Photometria , Augsburg, 1760 ; Insigniores orbits* Come - 
tarum proprietors, Augsburg, 1761 ; and Beitrttge turn Oebrauche 
der MathernaUk und derm Anwcndung , 4 vols., Berlin, 1765-72. 

The Jfevioirs of the Berlin Academy from 1701 to 1784 contain 
many of hia papers, which treat of such subjects as resistance of 
fluids, magnetism, comets, probabilities, the problem of three bodies, 
meteorology, Ac. In the Acta Helvetica (1752-00) and in the 
Nova deta Fh'udita (1708-09) several of his contributions appear. 
In Bode’s Jdhrbuch (1770-80) he discusses nutation, aberration of 
light, Saturn’s rings, and comets ; in the Nova Ada Helvetica (1787) 
h0 has a long paper ** Sur le Ron des Corps Elastiques ” ; in 
Bernoulli and Hindenburg’s Afagazin (1787-88) he treats of the 
loots of equations and of parallel lines ; and in Hindenburg’s 
Archives (1798-^99) he writes on optics and perspective. Many of 
these {daces were found among his effects after hu death, and pub- 
lished posthumously. Recognized as among the first mathematicians 
of his tby. he was also widely known for tne universality and depth 7 * 
of his philological and philosophical knowledge. The most 
valuable of hit logical and philosophical memoirs were published 
coUectivdy in 9 voli., 1799. See Huber’s Lambert uacA seinsm 
Lebsn tfflff fFiphetn , 

LAMBERT. John (1819-1694), was bora in 1619 at 
Calton Hall is the parish of Kirkby Malham, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Hk family was of ancient lineage, 
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and long settled in the county; He studied at the Inna 
of Court, but without making the law his profession. In 
1640 he married Frances, daughter of Sir William Lister. 
He was present at the great meeting of the Yorkshire 
gentry on Hey worth Moor (3d June 1642), and in 
September was appointed a captain of horse under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fairfax. He did good service at the 
siege of Hull (11th October 1642), at Bradford (5th 
March 1644), and at the important engagement at Selby 
(10th April 1644). At Marston Moor (2d July 1644) he 
commanded part of Sir Thomas Fairfax’s cavalry on the 
right wing. He was sent into York to arrange terms for 
the surrender of the city, which took place July 16, 1644. 
When the “ New Model ” army was formed in the beginning 
of 1645, Colonel Lambert was appointed commissary- 
general of the aruiy in the north. He beat the royalists 
at Keighley and Ferrybridge, and took several strong places. 
He followed Fairfax’s campaign in the west of England in 
1646, and was a commissioner with Cromwell and others 
for the surrender of Oxford in the Bame year. 

When the quarrel between the army and the parliament 
began, Lambert threw himself warmly into the army’s 
cause. He is said by Clarendon to have assisted Ireton in 
drawing up the several addresses and remonstrances issued 
by the army, both men having had some experience in the 
law, and being “of a Bubtle and working brain.” In 
August 1647 Lambert was sent as nuyor-general by Fairfax 
to take chtirge of the forces in the northern counties. His 
wise and just managing of affairs in those parts is com- 
mended by Whitelocke. He displayed personal courage in 
suppressing a mutiny among his troops, kept strict disci- 
pline, and showed much diligence in hunting down the moss- 
troopers who infested the moorland country. 

When the Scotch army under the marquis of Hamilton 
invaded England in the summer of 1648, Lambert was 
obliged to retreat till Cromwell came up from Wales, and 
joining him destroyed the Scotch army in three days’ 
fighting from Preston to Warrington. Lambert pressed 
Hamilton with the cavalry, and took him prisoner at 
Uttoxeter, a few days after the battle. He then marched 
back into Scotland, where he was left in charge of the 
troops. In December 1648 he sat down before Pontefract 
Castle, which held out till March 1649. Lambert was thus 
absent from London at the time of the violence put upon 
the parliament by Colonel Pride, and the other measures 
which led to the king’s death. 

Cromwell, when appointed to the command of the war 
in Scotland (26th July 1650), took Lambert with him as 
major-general He was wounded at Musselburgh, but was 
with Cromwell at Dunbar on the 2d of September, when 
the soldiers begged that* Lambert might lead them the 
next day, and Cromwell willingly gave his consent He 
defeated the “ Protesters ” or “ Western Whigs ” at Hamil- 
ton, on the 1st of December 1650. In the following July 
he was sent over into Fife to get a position in the rear and 
flank of the Scotch army near Falkirk, and force them to 
decisive action by cutting off their supplies from Perth. A 
battle fought at Inverkeitbing, with heavy loss to the Scots, 
in which Lambert behaved with great gallantry, gave him 
the position he required, and he improved it by taking 
Inchgarvie and Burntisland. Charles now (as Lambert had 
foreseen) made for England. Lambert with the cavalry 
was ordered to harass his march down the western shires, 
while Cromwell followed through Yorkshire and the Mid- 
lands. In the action at Warrington Bridge Lambert again 
di8tingnished himself by his personal courage, and at Wor- 
cester also (3d September 1651), where he commanded the 
forces on the eastern bank of the Severn, and had his horse 
shot under him. Parliament now conferred on him a grant 
of lands in Scotland worth <£1000 per annum. 
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In November 1651 he was made aoommiMioner to settle 
the affairs of Scotland, and on the death of Ire ton he was 
appointed lord deputy of Ireland in February 1662. He 
accepted the office with pleasure ; but his magnificent pre- 
parations offended the Commons, who limited his office to 
the term of six months. Lambert hereupon resigned the 
deputyship without entering on its duties. 

Notwithstanding this affront Lambert took part with 
Cromwell in the expulsion of the Rump (20th April 1663) 
and its council of state. He was joined to the lord-general 
and two others as additional members of the little parlia- 
ment of nominees, making up the number to one hundred 
and forty-four. He presented the act of resignation of 
that assembly, and was principally concerned in drawing 
up the address requesting Cromwell to assume the protec- 
torate, and the Instrument of Government, which was the 
constitution of the Protectoral rule. At the installation of 
Cromwell he bore a prominent part. In the parliament 
of 1654, and again iu 1656, Lambert (or Lord Lambert as 
he is now generally called) sat as member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. When the proposal to declare Oliver 
king was started in parliament (February 1667) he at once 
declared strongly against it. A hundred officers headed 
by Fleetwood and Lambert waited on the Protector, and 
begged him to put a stop to the proceedings. Lambert 
was not convinced by Cromwell’s arguments, and Cromwell 
and he henceforward never spoke to each othor as friends. 
On his refusal to take the official oath of allegiance to the 
Protector, Cromwell deprived him of his commissions, 
giving him, however, a pensiou of £2000 a year. He 
retired to liis house and garden at Wimbledon, and 
appeared no more in public during Oliver Cromwell’s 
lifetime. 

On the accession of Richard he seems to have expected 
the first place in the army, but was not unwilling to be 
second to Fleetwood. The Protector was between two 
parties — the court party, who wished to hold to the “ Peti- 
tion and Advice,” and the army party or Wallingford House 
party, who, whilst supporting Richard as Protector, wished 
to put the control of the army into stronger hands. Richard 
saw that to deliver up the power of the sword was to abdi- ! 
cate, and refused to make Fleetwood general. Lambert 
was elected for Pontefract in Richard’s parliament, and 
took part with the republican malcontents who soon com- 
bined with Wallingford House. Councils of officers were 
held, which Lambert, though holding no commission, was 
invited to attend. They determined to stand by the “ good 
old cause ” and to demand the dissolution of the parliament 
as being too full of monarchical and Presbyterian notions 
— in fact, to put the civil power aside and set up a military 
govemmeut in its stead. The Protector dissolved parlia- 
ment (22d April 1659). The officers, unable to rule with- 
out a parliament, restored the Rump as representing the 
Commonwealth (7th May 1659). Richard’s Protectorate 
had practically ended with his parliament, and he now laid 
down the show of royalty. Sir George Booth and Sir 
Thomas Middleton headed a royalist rising in Cheshire, 
which Lambert put down after a sharp encounter near 
Chester. He promoted a petition from his army that 
Fleetwood might be made lord-general and himself major- 
general. The republican party in the house took offence. 
The Commons (12th October 1659) cashiered Lambert, 
Desborough, and other officers, and retained Fleetwood’s 
commission as chief of a military oooncil of seven, re- 
publicans of the old sort Lenthall, the speaker, was to 
give his orders to the army. On the not day (13th 
October) Lambert caused the doors of the House to be 
shut and the members kept out. On the 26th a “ com- 
mittee of safety” was appointed, of which Lambert was 
• ■imtu. H. nm ato wnud «f »1I 
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the forces in England and Scotland, Fleetwood being 
general. Lambert was now sent with a large force to 
meet Monk, who was in command of the English forces in 
Scotland, and either negotiate with him or force him to 
terms. Monk, however, declared for the liberty and 
authority of parliament, and set his army in motion south 
ward. The committee of safety was obeyed no more than 
the Rump had been. The soldiers themselves oried out 
for the restoration of parliament, and on the 26th of 
December the Rump was recalled to restore some appear- 
ance of lawful authority. 

Meanwhile tho bulk of Lambert’s army was dissolved by 
the mere appearance of Lord Fairfax in arms on Marston 
Moor, and he was kept in suspense by Monk’s deceits and 
delays, till his whole army fell from him, and he came 
back to town almost alone. Monk marched unopposed to 
London, and declared for a “ free parliament” The 
“ excluded ” Presbyterian members were recalled. Lam- 
bert was sent to tho Tower (3d March 1660), from which 
he escaped a month later (9th April 1660). Ho tried to 
rekindle the civil war in favour of the Commonwealth, 
but was speedily recaptured, and sent back to the Tower 
(24th April). On the Restoration he, along with Vane, 
was exempted from danger of life by an address of both 
Houses to the king. The next parliament (1662) brought 
a charge of high treason against them. Vane was beheaded, 
but Lambert was spared, and remained in custody in the 
island of Guernsey for the remainder of his life. He died 
) at the age of seventy-five, in 1694. 

Lambert would have left a better name in history if he 
had been a Cavalier. His genial, ardent, and excitable 
nature, easily raised and easily depressed, was more akin 
to the royalist than the puritan spirit. Vain and sometimes 
overbearing, as well as ambitious, he believed that Crom- 
well could not stand without him, and, when Cromwell was 
dead, he imagined himself equal to succeed him, and 
thought that the first place must be his by right. Yet his 
ambition was less selfish than that of Monk. Lambert is 
accused of no ill faith, no want of generosity, no cold and 
calculating policy. Lambert was not merely a soldier. 
He was an able writer and apeak er, and an accomplished 
negotiator, and took pleasure in quiet and domestic pursuits. 
He learnt his love of gardening from Lord Fairfax, who 
was also his master in the art of war. He painted flowers, 
besides cultivating them, and incurred the blame of Mrs 
Hutchinson by “dressing his flowers in bis garden and 
working at the needle with his wife and his maids.” He 
made no special profession of religion ; but no imputation 
is cost upon his moral character by bis detractors. It has 
been said that he became a Roman Catholic before his 
death. (f. w. o. # ) 

LAMBfeSE, or Lambkssa, the ancient Lambmsa and the 
Tazzut or Tezzulet of the natives, is situated in the French 
province of Constantine in Algeria, about 6 miles east of 
Batna. The modern village is well known for its great 
convict establishment (founded about 1850) ; and the 
remains of the Roman town, and more especially of the 
Roman camp, in spite of the wanton vandalism to which 
they have been more than once subjected since their 
discovery, are among the most interesting in northern 
Africa. The ruins of the town are situated on the lower 
terraces of the Jebei Aures, and consist of triumphal arches, 
temples, aqueducts, and an immense quantity of ordinary 
masonry evidently belonging to private houses. To the 
north and east lie extensive' cemeteries with the stones still 
standing in their original alignments; to the west is a 
similar area from which, however, the stones have been 
largely removed for building the modern village. Of the 
temples the most noteworthy are those to JS&olapius and 
H e alth (Salas), and to Us mid Strata* About two-khirde 
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at t ail* feom the tom on the level ground of the plain <d 
BEtaw stands the camp* It measures 16W- feet from uosth 
to by 1476 feet trom east to wes^ and in the middle, 
rise tfa puns of a pmefcormm. This noble building » 92 
feet long by 66 feet broad and 49 feet high ;. its southern 
fefgde ha« a splendid peristyle half the height of the wall, 
oonasBfcmg of a front row of massive Ionic columns and an 
engagdl row of Corinthian pilasters. The ruins of both 
city and camp have yielded a rich harvest of inscriptions 
(Bernier edited 1500, and there are 4185 in the Corpus 
Inscr. Lat ., vol. viii.) ; and, though a very large proportion 
are epitaphs of the barest kind, the more important 
piecea supply a fair outline of the history of the place. 

Larabam wa* emphatically a military foundation. The camp of 
the third legion (Legio 1IL Augusta), to which it owee its origin, 
appears to have been established between 123 and 129 a.d., in the 
time of Hadrian, whose address to his soldiers was found inscribed 
on a pillar in a second camp to the west of the great camp still 
extant By 18$ mention is made of the docurions of a viout, 10 
ouria of which are known by name ; and the vicus became a immi- 
cipimm probably at the time when it was made the capital of the 
newly founded province of Numidia. . The legion was removed by 
Gordlanus, but restored by Valerianus and Gallienus ; and its final 
departure did not take place till after 892. The town soon after- 
wards declined. It never became the seat of a bishop, and no 
Christian inscriptions have been found among the ruins. 

See Bruee ; Peyeonnel ; L. Renler, Inscription* romaine » de I'AlgJrie, Paris, 
MM; 6hutav WUmaim, “Die ROm. Loffwrstadt Afrlkaa," la Commentatione* 
phik in hmorem. Th. Motnmseni, liorUu, 1877 ; Playfair, Travel* in the FooUtep* 
ef Bruee, London, 1877. A ground plan of the ruins is given in M im. de* Antiq . 
m France, tom. xxL 

LAMBETH. See London. 

LAMECH, is a name which appears in each of the 
antediluvian genealogies, Gen. iv. 16-24 and Gen. v. In 
the Are! he is a descendant of Cain, and through his three 
Bene fathev of the several avocations of early civilization ; 
is the latter be is father of Noah. In each case, though 
in different senses, he marks the close of the first epoch of 
the world’s history. Since the publication of Butfcmann’s 
Uyihologus it has come to bo generally recognized that 
the two genealogies terminating in Lameeh are divergent 
forms of a single list. The parallelism of the two is not 
oonfined to the identical names, Lameeh and Enoch. 
Methuselah (MafoucraAa) not Methus&ol is the true reading 
of the LXX. in Gen. iv. 18, and there are some textual 
grounds for thinking that in the same verse Mehujael has 
displaced an older reading Mahalaleel. Kainan again is 
closely akin to Cain, and there is also a less dose resem- 
blance between Jared and Irad, while Enos (Enosh) and 
Adam both mean man. Thus the two series beginning 
with Enosh and Adam and ending in Lameeh do not vary 
more than is often the case with different recensions of 
anoient name lists. See especially Lagarde, Orimtalia , ii. 
38 sq. Again it has been pointed out, especially by 
Wellhausen, Jahrb, f I). Theol, y 1876, p. 400 sq ,, that 
Gan. iv. 16-24 is in its original conception quite distinct 
from the history of the curse of Cain (Gen. iv. 1-15), and 
offers the history of the beginnings of existing civilisation 
(verse 20 sq.) y not of a civilization extinguished by the 
flood ; and the continuation of thiB narrative is plausibly 
Bought in the history of the tower of Babel, according to 
which the human race entered Babylonia from the east 
(Oomp. it. 16 with xi. 2), whereas the movements of the 
BOOS of Noah start from Ararat On this view we are to 
suppose that the oldest literary source of the Hebrew history 
Of the origins of our race ignored the flood, and traced the 
beginnings of city life to a land east of Eden (Nod), which 
has no piaoe in later geography, and of which Cain was 
the first settlor. Lameoh is a descendant of Cain, nnder 
whose eons the different special avocations of a very primi- 
tive dviHaaMon differentiate themselves. The mass of the 
peotfie are tent dwellers mid shepherds, their 44 father * or 
fee patron or their oeenpetten being Jabal ; but the arts are 
ilso developed tn two bee ad iit i the M father " of minstrelsy 


j being Jim W* while the art of metallurgy is traced bach to 
Tubal Cain (LXX. simply ®o£U\)» The etymologies of the 
proper names throw little light on this interesting eoeoep 
I turn ; that of Lameeh is quite obscure* 1 and the names of 
; the sons, if they are Semitic, may be all derived from the 
! root expressing the notion of “ offspring.” It is indeed 
j conceivable that some of the name* are of non-Semitic 
I origin ; Pupdl in Persian and Turkish means bronze, and 
I the nation of Tubal was known to the Hebrews for bronze- 
j work (Ezek. xxvit 13), which would go well enough with 
I the fact that I£aya in Arabio means a smith. But on the 
; other band the wives and daughters of Lameeh, as well as 
! the other two sons, have names that point naturally to 
Hebrew roots, so that it is very doubtful how far one is 
entitled to press these foreign analogies in explaining what 
ia certainly one of the oldest Hebrew traditions. 

What we read in Genesis of Lameeh and his raee seems 
to be a mere fragment of an older and more copious tradi- 
tion. He has two wives — Adah (> r 7¥, “ ornament ” ?), a 
name which reappears in Gen. xxxvh in the genealogy of 
the Edomites, and Zillah (^V, “ shadow ”), Ewald gives 
to these names a mythological colour by making Adah 
mean “ aurora” (Arabic ghaddt) in contrast to Zillah, 
44 shadow ” ; but in that case we should expect the LXX. 
to transcribe the word by TaSa not AS a, as Irad is rendered 
! P coSaS. At the same time the unquestionable occurrence 
of names of gods in the Edomite genealogy where Adah 
recurs favours the view that something of the same sort 
may be found in Gen. iv. 10 sq. On the other hand it is 
certainly important that the sons of Lameeh form two 
brotherhoods (verse 21) divided by their maternal descent. 
The fathers of pastoral life aud minstrelsy stand apart 
from the father of metallurgy and his sister Naamah, 
Handicraft especially in metals iB generally practised by 
foreigners among the Semitic nomads, so that Tubal 
Cain may very well represent another race, such as the 
non-Semitio people which introduced metallurgy in 
Chaldtea according to Assyriologists. The name Naamah 
(“ gracious ”) is so plainly akin to the divine name Naaman 
(No'rn&n, Adonis) that we can scarcely refuse to compare 
what is said of her brother with the Phoenician legend iu 
Philo Byblius (Euseb., iV. Ev. y I. x. 9) of two brothers, 
inventors of iron and iron-working, of whom one named 
Chrysor was skilled in sayings, incantations, and divinftr 
tion, and was worshipped as a sort of Phoenician Hephaestus. 
The details of Phoenician legend, however, in this as in 
other cases, are widely divergent from the Bible story. 

The savage 41 swoni song ” of Ijameoh is unique in the 
Bible, and breathes the true spirit of the desert : — 

Adali and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lameeh, givo ear unto my speech. 

I alay a man for a wound, 

A young man for a stroke ; 

For Cain's vengeance is sevenfold, 

But Lamech’s seventyfold and seven. 

In the other form of the genealogy the line of Lameeh is 
dissociated from the guilty Cain and leads up to Noah. 
This form of the tradition is much more recent, belonging 
to the Levitical or priestly narrator. Its chief importance 
is that it shows how inseparably Lameeh and his genealogy 
were connected with the ancestry of the Hebrew race. , 

LAMEGO, a town in the district of Vizeu in the pro- 
vince of Beira, Portugal, is situated 6 miles south of the 
Douro, and about 50 miles east of Oporto. As the seat of 
a bishop, it contains a Gothic cathedra), a part of which is 
referred to the 14th century. One of the churches was 


I Tte wifetws and supposed peraUtl* effwsd by Swild 
(QsscheehU, l 382, 891 ; Jahrb. yU 2) and Mem* (i, 47$ m.) oft? 
no safe buis for speculation. q, Smith (CktMsmn Gbrnm, ch, xvii) 
jyop*** to identify the nsmowtthths Agoad ton Dmjmgu and Lsmfa, 
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ftamHjr a Moorish mosque, and, though iatrinaioelly com- 
mouplec*, enjoyed {or a long time an undeserved fame as 
the meeting place of the cortes said to have been convened 
ip 1143 or 1144 by Alphanso Henriquei, the first king of 
Portugal, to settle the royal succession and to determine the 
laws of the country, But within the last forty years it has 
been pretty clearly demonstrated that no such cortes ever 
met To archreologists the ancient bath preserved at Lam ego 
will afford more interest than the old Moorish castle, which 
crowns the hill on which the city stands. Numbers of 
swine are reared in the neighbourhood, which furnish the 
well-known Lisbon hams. The old name of Lamego was 
Lama or LamaccBni. Under the Moors, who were driven 
out in 1038 by Ferdinand of Castile, it was a leading city. 
The population in 1878 was 8383. 

LAMENNAIS, Hughes F£ucit£ Robebt de (1782- 
1854), French theologian, philosopher, aud political writer, 
was born at St M&lo in Britanny. His father, Pierre 
Louis Robert, merchant and shipowner, had been ennobled 
by Louis XVL bocause of aid to royal naval armaments 
and for importiug aud selling corn at easy prices in a time 
of public distress. His property of La Mennaia, with the 
feudal prefix De, gave him a new surname. His wife 
was as noted for her saintly temper as her humane husband 
for scepticism. The death of his mother and his father’s 
bankruptcy deprived young Lamennais early of regular 
education. An eccentric uncle got charge of him, and for 
years the freedom of this uncle’s library was all his training. 
His elder brother Jean, priest, educationist, and author, had 
taught him the elements of Latin, and by his own further 
efforts he comprehended Livy at ten. Well read in Rousseau 
at twelve, he criticized religion so adroitly with the parish 
priest that he could not be admitted to communion. In 
1796 he sent a discourse combating modem philosophy to 
a provincial academy. Ho visited Paris with his father 
next year, where he wrote democratic letters to the news- 
papers. On his return he joined his brother for study at 
a house near Dinan called La Chenaie, built by their 
maternal grandfather. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, modem 
languages, the church fathers, the controversialists, and 
historians occupied him. Religious struggle, and an intense 
melancholy, aided it may be by the malheureuse jxwrion 
which he is said to have suffered from, account for the fact 
that he was twenty-two before taking his first communion, 
though in direct preparation for the clerical lifa 

In 1808 his hand found its proper work. His He flexions 
oh the State of Hie Church during the 18*4 Century and on 
the Actual Situation , published anonymously at Paris, was 
the first important theological stand made against the 
materialistic philosophy which had its apotheosis i n im- 
perialism. Napoleou’s police seized the book atXlangerously 
ideological, with its eager recommendation of religious 
revival and active clerical organization. It awoke the ultra- 
montane spirit which has played so great a part since in 
the politics of churches and states. But Lamennais was 
not yet ready for the contest. Pious exaltation of spirit 
was his prevailing mood, as is shown by his translation 
next year of the Spiritual Guide of the ascetic Blosius. 
Indeed, to the end of his life there is recurrence to what 
may be called poetic religious feeling, one of his latest reliefs 
from the storms of political struggle being a translation 
of the Gospels. In 1811 he took the tonsure, but shortly 
after became teacher of mathematics in the seminary founded 
by his brother at St Maio. Theological politics had large 
discussion after the concordat of 1802, by which the Gal- 
ilean Church was re-established ; and the brothers' joint 
work, Tradition upon the Institution of Bishops, which was 
published a few days after the restoration, condemns the 
Ostomm principle which allowed bishops to be mated 
iffwpeetto of An pope 1 * sanation. 
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The revival of the Bourbon monarchy drew Lamennais 
to Paris, and the Hundred Days sent him to exile. The 
abb4 Caron gave him work in his school for French exiles 
in London ; and he also became tutor at the house of Defy 
Jerningham, whose first impression of him as an imbecile 
changed into friendship. In 1815 he returned with the 
abb4 to Paris, where his seeming fatuity cost him much 
misery as a seminarist of St Sulpice ; but with Caron^i aid* 
whom he called his spiritual father, he took full sacerdotal 
ordiuation next year, though with reluctance, as a letter 
to his sister shows. He enjoyed much peace with his 
friend at the M&iaon des Feulllautes, and finished there the 
first volume of his great work, the Essay oh Indifference 
in the Matter of Religion . Published in 1817, it affected 
Europe like a spell. Since Bossuet no clergyman wielded 
such power as he gained at a blow. He denounced tolera- 
tion, and advocated a Catholic restoration to belief, The 
right of private judgment, introduced by Descartes aud 
Leibnitz into philosophy and science, by Luther into 
religion, and by ltousseau and the Encyclopedists into 
politics and society, had, he contended, terminated in prac- 
tical atheism and spiritual death. Ecclesiastical authority, 
founded on the absolute revelation delivered to the Jewish 
people, but supported by the universal tradition of all 
nations, he proclaimed to be the sole hope of regenerating 
the European communities. In 1824 the fourth volume 
completed the work, and the Defence of the same date indi- 
cates the violent opposition he met with, not only from his 
natural enemies, the lovers of personal freedom in thought, 
science, and politics, sacred or civil, but from the Qallican 
bishops and monarchists, because he argued that all authority 
rests in tho Holy See, and from his ultramontane friends, 
because ho dared to support the Christian revelation by an 
analysis of human, or, as they considered, profane tradition. 

Meanwhile Lamennais had become journalist on the 
Conservateur , with Chateaubriand, De Bonald, and De 
Vill61e for his fellows in essentially political work. When 
in 1820 Do Villele became the chief of tho ultras, or friends 
of absolute monarchy, Lamennais, who was not the mon- 
archist they thought him, left the Conservatenr with other 
contributors, named “the incorruptibles,” and in the 
Drapeau Blanc and in the Memorial Catholiqne he opposed 
his previous comrade. His principles compelled him to 
draw a firm line as to the divine right of even legitimate 
kings, especially in connexion with church supremacies. In 
1823 he was before the tribunals for an article in the 
Drapeau Blanc . Ho went to Rome in 1824, and Pope 
Leo. XLL, his admirer, offered him the cardinal’s bat, which 
he refused. On his return he published Religion in its 
Relations to Civil aiul Political Order , the first volume of 
which was a picture of the religious state of France, and the 
second an attack on the competence of the assembly of the 
clergy in 1682 to decree the liberties of the Gallican Church. 
The law accepting these liberties, Lamennais was summoned 
before the state courts, and with all France keeuly interested 
was condemned to pay a fine. From this time he broke 
with the legitimists and the liberals, and Rome became to 
him the only seat of the social problem. His ideal was a 
pure theocracy. 

But in the Progress of the Revolution and War against 
the Church the element of popular political liberty began 
to appear, modifying such Infallibility of the bead of the 
church as deposing of princes aud dispensing with oaths of 
allegiance taken by their subjects implied. The revolution 
of 1830 increased his popular leanings, and in the journal 
V Avenir, which he founded in September with the mottoee 
“ God and Liberty,* H He Pope and the People,* theories 
strange to nltramontanism were broached. With La sot*- 
daire, Montalembert, Gerbet, and other disciples, bs dvr 
mended rights of local administration, enlarged suffrage. 
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universal and equal freedom of conscience, of instruction, of 
meeting, and of the press. Methods of worship were to 
be criticised, improved, or abolished, and all in absolute 
submission to papal spiritual but not temporal authority. 
The Jesuits and the prelates grew alarmed, and “ the modem 
Savonarola” wa* denounced to Gregory XVL On their 
spiritual obedience the writers of L' Avenir were ordered to 
suspend the journal, which they did (1831), and Lamennais, 
Lacordaire, and Montalemberfc set out for Rome to get the 
papal pardon and blessing. They were not received, and 
“ Catiline departed,” to be overtaken by a bitter encyclical 
letter at Munich from the pope condemning the new doc- 
trines. So interested was Gregory in the questions raised 
that under an assumed name he published a work of refu- 
tation. To his demand of submission Lamennais signed 
obedience, with a saving clause as to his country and 
humanity. The iron had entered his soul, and deeply 
wounded he retired to La Chenaie, the scene of his youth- 
ful inquiries and memories. His genius had turned the 
entire Christian church against him, and those whom he 
fought for so long, the ultramontanes, were the fiercest of 
all his opponents. The famous Words of a Believer 
appeared iu 1834, and his final rupture with the church 
took place. “ Small in size but immense in its perversity,” 
was the pope's criticism in a new encyclical letter. A 
tractate of aphorisms, it has the vigour and sacred breathing 
of a Hebrew prophet. 

Henceforth Lamennais is the apostle of the people alone. 
The Affairs of Rome and the Ills of the Church and Society 
came from old habit of religious discussions rather than 
from hte real miud of 1837, or at most it was but a last 
word. Modem Slavery , The Book of the People , Politics 
for the People , two volumes of articles from the journal of 
the extreme democracy, Le Monde , are titles of workB which 
show that he has arrived among the missionaries of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, and he soon gets a share of their 
martyrdom. The Country and the Government caused him 
a year's imprisonment in Ste Pdlagie. He struggled 
through difficulties of lost friendships, limited means, and 

S ersonal illnesses, faithful to the last to his hardly won 
ogma of the sovereignty of the people, and, to judge by 
his contribution to Louis Blanc’s Review of Political Pro - 
press, was ready for something like communism. He was 
named president of the “SochStd de la Solidarity repub- 
licaine,” which counted half a million adherents in fifteen 
days. The Revolution of 1848 had his sympathies, and 
he started Le Peuple Constituent, but was compelled to 
atop it on 10th July, complaining that silence was for the 
poor; but again he was at the head of La Revolution 
Democratiqxce et Sociale, which also succumbed. He 
managed his own publications ; and pamphlets without 
number, and at intervals volumes of Milangea, kept his 
influence fresh and his republican aims to the front as much 
as possible. In the constituent assembly he sat on the left 
till the coup d'etat of Napoleon III. in 1851 put an end 
to all hopes of popular freedom. While deputy he drew 
up a constitution, but it was rejected as too radical. A 
translation of Dante chiefly occupied him till his death in 
the fourth year of the second empire. He refused to be 
reoouciled to the church, and was buried at P&re La Chaise 
without fuueral rites, according to his own directions, 
mourned for by a countless concourse of democratic and 
other admirers. 

During the most difficult time of bis republican period 
he had one resource by which to find solace for his intellect 
from the noise of daily politics. From 1841 till 1846 he 
was engaged on the work which will remain longest as 
evidence of his thinking power and of his clear brilliant 
style, his Sketch of a Philosophy. Of the fonr volumes, 
the third* which is an exposition ef art as development 
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from the necessities and aspirations of the temple, stands 
pre-eminent. The rest of the work somewhat answers to 
the modest title of the book. Some papers which he wished ^ 
to be published intact after his death, were kept back by 
the religious zeal of his brother and sister, but in 1855 
and afterwards till 1859 six volumes appeared under the . 
care of Smile Forgues. Blaize, the nephew of Lamennais, 
disputed various rights with Forgues, and in his biography 
of his uncle he questions factB in the account of the life 
prefixed by the editor to the Posthumous Works . But the 
whole matter is of private rather than public interest, 
affecting the position of Lameunais in little degree. 

The complete works have been published twice at Paris, in 12 
volumes, 1886-37, and in 11 volumes by Pagnerre, 1844 sq. Neither 
edition is anything like complete, but that of Pagnerre is the more 
so. Besides the biographical matter given by Forgues and Blaize 
as preface — the former to the Posthumous Works , the latter to the 
Unedited fVoiks, Sainte-Beuve has Lamennais as one of his skilful 
Portraits Contemporains t Castilie has him among the Portraits 
politiques an dix-neuvieme stecle, and George Sand’s thoughts of 
‘‘the Breton ” can be read in Fi'cnch Authors at Home. Robiuet, 
Gerbet, and Begnault may be selected from many others who give 
personal details. Querant’s Lcs Supercheries Litttrairts DevoilSes, 
article “ La Mennais," will give ample introduction to all that is 
known of the author’s works, and of the works connected with 
him. (T. SI.) 

LAMENTATIONS, Book of. The Old Testament book 
of Lamentations bears in Hebrew Bibles the superscription 
nj'#, “ Ah how 1 ” the opening word of the first chapter, 
and also of chaps, ii. and iv. The Talmud, however, and 
Jewish writers in general call it the book of rfo'i?, “elegies” 
or “dirges,” 1 of which the Septuagint title Qprjvot and the 
Latin Lamentationes or Lamenta are translations. The 
fuller title Lamentationes Jeremies Prophet as, Lamentations 
of Jeremiah , expresses the ancient tradition as to the 
authorship of the book. It is found in the Syriac and in 
some MSS. of the LXX., e.g in 8, but not in A and B; 
and the shorter anonymous form is undoubtedly older. 

The dirges which make up the book are five in number, 
and the first four are alphabetical acrostics, — successive 
verses in chaps, i., iL, iv., or successive sets of three verses 
in the case of chap, iii., beginning with successive letters of 
the alphabet. The last chapter has twenty-two verses, like 
chaps i., ii., and iv., but is not an acrostic. 

It in noteworthy that in chaps, ii., iii., and iv. the letter Pe (fc) 
precedes 'Ayin (JJ), contrary to the ancient and established order 
common to the Hebrew alphabet with its Greek and Latin deriva- 
tives, in which 0 Btands for V. The sense shows that this irregu- 
larity is not due to a transposition of the original order of the verses, 
while the fact that the same transposition occurs three times makes 
it plain that the deviation from the common order is not due to 
want of skill to make the acrostic perfect, but rests on a variation 
in the order of the alphabet as used by the author. Thus it has 
not unnatursw l»een argued by Thenius that chap, i., which takes 
the alphabet m the common order, must have a different author from 
chaps ii.-iv. ; but it is quite as probable that in chap, i., as Ewald 
suggests in the 2d ed. of his Dichter , p. 826, ver. 16origmally followed 
ver. 17, and was transposed to reduce the acrostic to the usual form. 

In the other chapters the sense forbade such transposition. 

The subject of the five dirges is not the death of an 
individual ; they refer to a national calamity — the widow- 
hood of Jerusalem and the overthrow of the Judaean state 
by the Chaldaeans. But the examples of Amos v. 1, 2, 
Jer. ix. 19 [18], Ezek. xix., show that they are not less pro- 
perly called dirges on tliat account ; the lamentations of 
Israel over the desolation of Zion, the agonies of the last 
desperate struggle and the extinction of national existence, 
appropriately took a form modelled on the deatb-wail sung 
by 44 cunning women” (Jerem. ix. 17) and poets 44 skilful 
of lamentation ” (Amos v. 16) at the wake (^9#) of the 
illustrious dead. Among the Hebrews, as among othei* 
primitive peoples, this type of poetry was much cultivated, 

1 This n asm, y will appear Mow, is perhaps as old as the book of 
ftrtiWwi aad is tbs fismvr trttoj—swe to 4mm s (J¥sli Gold* 
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lift retched gita* artistic perfection tt ts early date, as 
appears from David’s elegy on Saul and Jonathan; and 
as it was practised by persons of special skill, whose 
services were engaged by the relatives of the dead, it 
naturally assumed a certain formal and even artificial 
character. This accounts for the use in our book of the 
elaborate acrostic form, which to our minds seems little 
suited for such composition. We are not to think of these 
dirges as an unstudied effusion of natural feeling, but as 
carefully elaborated poems in which every element of pity 
and terror which the subject supplied is brought forward 
with conscious art to stir the minds of the hearers. It is 
far from improbable that the Lamentations were originally 
composed, as Ewald suggests, for a solemn act of mourning 
in which the captive or fugitive Israelites united, and we 
know that they ultimately took their place in the ritual 
of the great day of mourning, the 9th of Ab, when the 
synagogue still celebrates the fall of the temple. 1 The fast 
or weeping of the fifth month (Ab) was already an old 
usage in the time of Zechariah (vii. 3), and it is quite 
possible that the ritual use of the book of Lamentations 
goes back to the early days of this ancient custom, Such 
considerations me*et the difficulty which has sometimes been 
felt in supposing a single author to have written a whole 
series of elegies on the fall of Jerusalem. In a solemn and 
formal ceremony of mourning the repetition of the same 
theme in successive songs of lamentation is only natural. 
These observations do not of course prove the unity of the 
book, but they add force to the arguments for unity derived 
from the plan and language of the whole, and urged by 
critics, like Ewald and Nagelsbach, who are not influenced 
by the tradition which makes Jeremiah the author. The 
evidence for unity of authorship, it may be at once ob- 
served, applies most forcibly to the first four chapters, 
which are also connected by their acrostic form, and espe- 
cially by the peculiarity in the order of the alphabet already 
alluded to as still found in chaps, ii., iii., and iv., and 
perhaps at one time found even in chap. L 
The first elegy commences with a picture of the distress of Zion 
during and after the siege (i. 1-11), Jerusalem, or the people of 
Judah, being figured as a widowed and dishonoured princess. Then 
in the latter half of the poem she herself takes up the lamentation, 
describes her grievous sorrow, confesses the righteousness of 
Jehovah’s anger, and invokes retribution on her enemies. In the 
second chapter the desolation of the city and the horrors of the 
siege are again rehearsed and made more bitter by allusion to the 
joy of the enemies of Israel. The cause of the calamity is national 
sin, which false prophets failed to denounce while repentance was 
still possible, and now no hope remains save in tears ana supplication 
to stir the compassion of Jenovah for the terrible fate of his people. 
The third elegy takes a personal turn, and describes the affliction 
of the individual Israelite or of the nation under the type of a 
single individual under the sense of Jehovah’s just but terrible 
indignation. But even this affliction is a wholesome discipline. 
It draws the heart of the singer nearer to his Qod in penitent 
self-examination, sustained by trust in Jehovah's unfailing mercy, 
which shows itself in the continued preservation of His people 
through all their woes. From the lowest pit the voice of faith 
calls to the Redeemer, and hears a voice that says, 44 Fear not." 
Jehovah will yet plead the cause of His people, and so in the 
closing verses the accents of humble entreaty pass into a tone of 
confident appeal for iust vengeance against the oppressor. In the 
fourth acrostic the bitter sorrow again bursts forth in passionate 
wailing. The images of horror imprinted on the poet’s soul during 
the last months of Jerusalem's death-struggle and in the flight that 
followed are painted with more ghastly detail than in the previous 
ol&apters, ana the climax is reached when the singer describes the 
capture of the king, “the breath of our nostrils, the anointed of 
Jenovah, of whom, we said, 4 Under his shadow we shall live among 
the nations. 1 " The cup of Israel’s sorrow is filled up. The very 
completeness of the calamity is aproof that the iniquity of Zion 
has met with full recompense. The day of captivity is over, and 
the wrath of Jehovah is now ready to pass from His people to visit 
the sins of Edom, the most merciless of its foes. 

Thus far there Is both unity and program in the thought 

1 See Mm. Bbpherim, chap, sviiL, and the netse is MttBfcr’t edition, 
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Behind the division into four tmatte M m a larger grouping In 
three sections, each of which begins with the elegiac rent, followed 
by a representation in increasing detail of the great calamity, and 
passes on through the thought of Jehovah's righteousness to hops, 
which, as in Psalm cxxxviL, finds its ohaxaotenstio culmination and 
point of rest in the assuranoe of righteous vengeance. The oentral 
section (chans, ii and iii . ) is the most subdued in tone, and sounds 
the profoundest depths or religious feeling, while the opening see* 
tion presents the theme in its broadest unity, under the form of 
personification, and is balanced in chap. iv. by the surging flood 
of an anguish which pours itself forth all the more unreservedly 
that it contains the seeds of hope. 

The fifth chapter, which takes the form of a prayer, does not 
follow the scheme common to the three foregoing sections. Hie 
elegy proper must begin with the utterance of grief for its own 
sake. Here on the contrary the first words are a petition, and the 
picture of Israel’s woes oomee in to support the prayer. The point 
of rest too is changed, and the chapter closes under the eenee or con- 
tinued wrath. The centre of the singer’s feeling no longer lies in 
the recolleotion of the last days of Jerusalem, but in the long con- 
tinuance of a divine indignation which seems to lay a measureless 
interval between tho present afflicted state of Israel and those happy 
days of old which are so fresh in the recollection of tho poet in too 
first four chapters. The details too are drawn loss from one crown- 
ing misfortune than from n continued state of bondage to tha 
servants of the foreign tyrant (ver. 8), and a continued series of 
insults and miseries. Ana with this goes a change in the conscious- 
ness of sin : " Our fathers have sinped, and are not ; and we have 
borne their iniquities " (ver. 7 ; compare Zeoh. i. 2-6, and similar 
complainjbs in very late psalms). These differences, combined with 
the absence of the acrostic form, suggest that the chapter may be a 
later addition. It may be noted also that in ver. 6 the community 
which -joins in the prayer has humiliating relations to Assyria 
(Syria ?) on tho one hand and to Egypt on tno other, which seems 
to imply that it dwells in Palestine, — a situation to which the com- 
plaint that strangers possess its land and houses, that the weak 
remnant of Israel is in constant danger from Bedouin incursions 
(ver. 9), and tho picture of the foxes that walk among the ruins of 
Zion, may also jwint. Moreover, the fact that the book has five 
parts, like the Psalter and the Pentateuch, makes it very conceivable 
that it received its present form after the Pentateuch was complete, 
that is, after the time of Ezra. The linguistic arguments for the 
unity of the book (most fully statod by Ntigelsbacli, p. xvi.)seeru to 
break down os regards chap. v. 

According to a tradition which passed unquestioned 
among Jews and Christians till recent times, the author of 
the whole book is the prophet Jeremiah. To estimate the 
value of thiB tradition, we must trace it back as far as 
possible. A note prefixed to the Beptuagint translation 
says that, “after Israel was taken captive and Jerusalem 
laid waste, Jeremiah sat down and wept, and sang this 
elegy over Jerusalem.” This note may very possibly have 
stood in the Hebrew copy of the translator, but it certainly 
cannot be regarded as part of the original text, and it does 
not bring the tradition within three hundred years of the 
age of Jeremiah. Another argument bearing on the 
authority of the tradition has regard to the original place 
of the book in the Old Testament canon. In Hebrew 
Bibles the Lamentations stand among the Hagiography 
forming one of the five Megilloth or small books written 
on separate rolls for liturgical use on separate occasions. 
In the common order of printed Hebrew Bibles the book 
stands third among the Megilloth, because in the order of 
the ecclesiastical year the solemnity of the 9th of Ab was 
the third annual occasion at which a Megillah was used 
(see Canticles, voL v. p. 32). In the Beptuagint and 
Syriac, on the other hand, the Lamentations are attached 
to the book of Jeremiah, Baruch intervening in the former 
version ; and it has been often supposed thAt this was the 
older arrangement, — that is, that even in Hebrew copies the 
book originally formed an appendix to Jeremiah, and was 
afterwards separated for liturgical reasons. The argument 
for this view turns on the fact that side by side with the 
Talmudic enumeration of twenty-four Old Testament books, 
agreeably to the present Hebrew arrangement, there was 
another enumeration which gave twenty-two books, taking 
Ruth with Judges and Lamentations with Jeremiah 
(Jerome, Frol, CM.)* This seems to be the reckoning 
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idtttad by Josephus, bat lie svidsooe that it had an 
established place among the Jews of Palestine at or even 
After Us time is scanty and precarious. 1 At any rate the 
artificial scheme which accommodates the number of sacred 
books to the number of the twenty-two Hebrew letters is 
one that can hardly be original. It first appears about the 
time of the labours of the rabbins iu the last days of the 
Jewish state to give fiual form to the canon. 

Here then there is nothing to carry us beyond the 
evidence of the Septuagint, and Noldeke has pointed out 
that there is some reason to suspect that the Septuagint 
translation of Lamentations is not by the same hand with 
that of Jeremiah) which goes to prove that even in the 
Greek the two books (which are in fact separated by the 
Apocryphal Baruch) were not originally one. Certainly 
the book of Lamentations has not shared the very peculiar 
history of the text of Jeremiah, the Greek of the forraor 
agreeing with the Hebrew so closely as to make it probable 
that the text was early established by frequent liturgical 
use, while the prophecies underwent many variations in 
transmission. There is, however, one piece of evidence in 
the Hebrew canon itself which ancient writers accepted as 
connecting the name of Jeremiah with our book. Iu 2 
Chrou. xxxv. 25 we read that Jeremiah pronounced a dirge 
over Josiah, and that the death of Josiah was still referred 
to according to stated usage in the dirges used by singing 
men and women in the author’s day, and collected iu a 
volume pf nipp — -the ordinary Jewish name of our book. 
Josephus says that the dirge of Jeremiah on this ocoasion 
was extant in his days ( Ant. f x. 5, 1), and no doubt means 
by this the canonical Lamentations. Jerome on Zech. xii. 
11 understands the passage iu Chronicles in the same sense ; 
hut modern writers have generally assumed that, as our 
book was oertaiuly written after. the fall of Jerusalem, tha 
dirges alluded to in Chronicles must be a separate collection. 
This, however, is far from clear. The nw*p of the Chronicler 
«had, aooording to his statement, acquired a fixed anil 
statutory place in Israel, and were connected with the 
name of a prophet. In other words, they were canonical 
as far as any book outside the Pentateuch could be so called 
at that age. Moreover, the allusion to the king, the 
anointed of Jehovah, in Lam. iv. 20, though it really 
applies to Zedekiah, speaks of him with a warm sympathy 
which later ages would not feel for any king later than 
Josiah. The Chronicler in particular recognizes only 
thoroughly good kings (of whom Josiah was the last), and 
kings altogether bad, for whom he had nothing but con- 
demnation, and with whom he certainly could not imagine 
a prophet to sympathize. 2 It thus seems highly probable 
that in the time of the Chronicles, that is, about the close 
of the Persian period, the book of Lamentations had a 
recognized liturgical use in the hands of a guild of singers, 
and was already connected with the name of Jeremiah, 
though the passage in Chronicles does not make it apparent 
that the whole official collection of dirges was ascribed to 
him. But even tbis testimony is some two centuries and a 
half later than the events which the book of Lamentations 
jbewalls, and is connooted with an undoubted error, though 
a natural one, as to the reference of the book. We capnot 
therefore feel sure that the tradition current in the guild 
of singers was authentic and continuous; the general 
•abject of the Lamentations, and particularly the obvious 
Applicability to the personal circumstances of Jeremiah of 
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I ’fife* supposed testimony of Origan (Eub., vi. £5) breaks 

down, to Jr it applied to thp Hebrew Bible it would aUo prove, wb%t 
we know to be false, that the epistle of Jeremiah stood in the fifebiyif 
eanon. Origan, Jerome, and other Christian writers were probably 

flflnurmd by the statement of Josephus. The testimony of the Book 
as ojjted by ^aefius and Cedrsaas, is very doubtful 


sack passages as ili. 14, 88 (comp. V s * ?> 
made it natural or even Inevitable to think of him as 
author, if any attempt was made to connect the book, as 
the later Jews sought to connect all books, with some 
known name. Nor can we lay special weight on the 
acceptance of the tradition by an author who transfers 
post-exile Psalms to the Davidic age (1 Chron. xvi. 7 *£.). 

When we proceed to test the internal probability of the 
tradition we find it to be surrounded by grave difficulties. 
The language, as Ewald observes, and N&gelsbach (p. xi. 
aq.) has shown with great completeness, is very remote 
from that of Jeremiah, and even if we separate out chap, 
v., in which the features already pointed out make it 
peculiarly difficult to think of him as author, the standpoint 
of the book corresponds very imperfectly with that of the 
prophet. Jeremiah, through all his life, was a man 
standing by himself, isolated from his people. At the 
taking of the city the Chaldceans themselves acknowledged 
this and treated him with favour. He was carried into 
Egypt against his will, still counselling patient submission 
to the foreign rule, and there he continued in opposition 
to the mass of the fugitives as decidedly as before. The 
Lamentations, on the contrary, show us a poet in sympathy 
with the old life of the nation, whose attitude to the temple 
services, and especially to the king, is far more popular 
than Jeremiah's. Nor could Jeremiah speak of the 
calamity as involving the cessation of revelation and the 
silence of prophecy (ii. 9) ; for the Divine word in his 
breast was as clear and strong after the catastrophe as 
before it. The judgment, terrible as it was, had far lees 
painful significance to Jeremiah than to the nation at large 
(Jer. xxiv. 1 sq., xlii. 9 aq.). To this it may be objected that 
in chap, iii., where the singer’s complaint takes a more 
personal turn, Jeremiah himself is pictured in his isolation 
from Israel at large. A closer examination shows, however, 
that this interpretation turns on a single word in iii. 14. 
The addition of a final D, not always written in old times, 
changes “ all my people ” into “ all peoples,” restores the 
harmony between iii. 14 and verses 61-63, and makes the 
singer of chap, iii., os the general argument of the chapter 
requires, a representative of Israel among the heathen, not 
an isolated figure among unsympathetic countrymen. 

Thus viewed, the Lamentations are the earliest evidence 
of the great national repentance wrought by the fall of the 
Jewish state. We have here for the first time a genuine 
expression of popular feeling fully penetrated by those 
convictions of Israel’s sin and Jehovah’s righteousness 
which the people of Judah had long resisted) mocking and 
persecuting the divine messengers who had sought to force 
them on the conscience of their countrymen. This cry of 
deepest anguish from the depths of a nation’s despair, 
chastened by a sense of sin, and rising at length into an 
attitude of sublime faith in the confident appeal to the 
righteousness and love of Jehoyah, contains the germ of 
the new life of the Israel of the restoration, and may be 
taken as the starting ppipt of a fresh epoch in the Old 
Testament development It is not probable that these 
new thoughts and new hopes found so clear and perfect 
literary expression in the very first days of the exile. 
Several passages, especially ii. 14 compared with Exek; 
xiii. (>*60) *M^)> appear to indicate acquaintance with the 
book of Ezekiel, which is, as Ifkgelsbach points out, 
another argument against authorship by Jeremiah* and 
combines with the expression in ii 9 to point to the time 
when the study of the written wore! so characteristic of A 
the age of the exile, had began to supply the lack pt pan 
Unions oral revelation. Jt is hardly possible to give a 
mors exact determination of the place and time of writing. 
Swsld argues for an origin among the fugitives in iWpti 
but the passages to which he appeals (13; iv, 18 wg £ w 
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4 *3'). 4® no! tear eat this oonoliuiaa, t*d our wanly 
bwawai JmwWge of the period points to the eastern 
eaptinty » the more probable seat of the spiritual move- 
ment to which the book belongs, 

Literature ,— The alder literature is fully given by Nagelsbach, 
a xviv Among reoent commentaries pigy be noticed tUoae of 
Eolka? (in Latin), 1*36 ; Ewald in his Dicktcr , vol i pt. ii. (2d ed. , 
1866) ; Theniua in Kurzgef. ffandb ., 1865, who ascribes chaps, ii. 
end iv. to Jeremiah (oomp. Budde in Z. /. ATlickt Wis$. t 1882, 
p. 46) ; Yaihinger, 1867 ; Neumann, 1858 ; Engelhardt, 1867 ; 
Nagelsbaoh, 1868 (English translation, 1871) ; Keil, 1872 (English 
translation, 1874) ; Payne Smith in the Speaker's Cammcntai-y ; and 
lteuss, La Bible : Potaic Lyriquc, 1879. (W. R. S.) 


LAMETTRIE, Juukn Qffiuy db (1709-1751), one of 
the creators of the Freuch illumination, and the earliest 
exponent of that system of materialism which was after- 
wards elaborated by Holbach and Cabanis, was born at St 
Mala on December 25, 1709. After for some years study- 
ing theology in the Jansenist schools with the intention of 
entering the church, he suddenly changed his career and 
threw himself with characteristic energy into the profession 
of medicine. In 17S3 he went to Leyden to study under 
Roerhaave, then in the zenith of his fame, and in 1742 
returned to Paris, where he obtained the appointment of 
surgeon to the guards. During an attach of fever he made 
some observations on himself with reference to the action 
of quickened circulation upon thought, which led him to 
the conclusion that psychical phenomena were to be ac- 
counted for as the effects of organic changes in the brain 
and nervous system. This conclusion he worked out in 
his, earliest philosophical work, the Ilitioirt NcUurelle de 
VArnt, whioh appeared about 1745. So great was the 
outcry caused by its publication that Lamettrie was forced 
to betake himself to Leyden, where he developed his 
doctrines still more boldly and completely, and with great 
originality, in his books Homme Machine and Homme 
Plante , treatises based upon principles of the most con- 
sistently materialistic character. The ethics of these 
principles were worked out in the subsequent volumes, 
Hitcoura aur It Ronhmr, La Volupte , and JJArt dt Jouir , in 


which the end of life is found in the pleasures of the senses, 
and virtue is reduced to self-love. So strong was the feel- 
ing against Lamettrie that in 1748 he wus compelled to 
quit Holland for Berlin, where Frederick the Great not 
only allowed him to practise as a physician, but appointed 
him court reader. He died in 1751, when his position as 
\ philosopher was publicly recognised in an address written 
py the king himself, and read before the Berlin Academy. 
HU collected (Euvres PhUoaophiqutt appeared after bis 
death in several editions, published in London, Berlin, and 
Amsterdam respectively. The best account of his system 
is that given in A- Lange’s Geschichte de* Materialimua . 

LAMIA was a female demon, whose name was used bv 
Greek mothers to frighten their children ; from the Greek 
she passed into Roman demonology. She was also known 
Its a sort of fiend, the prototype of the modem vampire, 
who in tie form of a beautiful woman enticed young men 
to her embraces, in order that she might feed on their life 
and heart’s blood. In this form the tale has been used by 
Goethe as the subject of one of his most powerful poems, 
Die Brant von Corinth. The name Lamia i» clearly the 
feminine form of Lamas* king of the L^stbygomks ( g.v .). 
Both are called in some forms of the legends children of 
Poseidon ; and the analogy of other myths makes it probable 
that they am ultimately a pair of deities, mid© and female. 
At ©owe (ttriy period, or in some districts, Damns and 
Lamia were wowhipped as gods ; but the n a mes did not 
•town general currency^ Their worship disappeared, and 

they preserved an w«fcw* <mly ****&$*% ve 
faiiadavmo ebamottr ttmm 
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remarkably like that of the malignant ©las# of damans in 
Germanic and Oaltic folklore, Both names oosnr in the 
geographical nomenclature of Qreeoe and Asia Miner ; and 
this makes it probable that the deities belong to that religion 
which spread from Asia Minor over Thrace into Greece. 

LAMMERGEYER (it., Lamb-Vulture), or Bearded 
Vulture, the Falco harbatut of Linnmu* and the Gypaehi* 
barlatua of modem ornithologists, one of the grandest 
birds-of-prey of the PaWrctio Region— inhabiting lofty 
mountain chains from Portugal to the borders of China* 
though within historic times, if not within living memory, 
it has been exterminated in several of its ancient haunts. 
Its northern range in Europe does not seem to have 
extended further than the southern frontier of Bavaria, or 
the neighbourhood of Salzburg; 1 but in Asia it formerly 
reached a higher latitude, having been found even so lately 
as 1830 in Dauuria (see Birds, voL iii. p. 736, note 3), 
where according to Herr Radde ( Beitr . Kenntn. Butt. 
Belch a, xxiiL p. 467) it has now left but its nama It is 
uot uncommon on many parts of the Himalayas, where it 
breeds, and ou the mountains of Kuraaon and the Punjab, 
and is the “ Golden Eagle ” of most Anglo-lndiana Re- 
turning westward, it is found also in Persia, Palestine, 
Crete and Greece, the Italian Alps, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Mauritania 

In Borne external characters the Lkmmergeyer is 
obviously intermediate between the Families Vuituridm 
and Falconidx , and the opinion of systematista has from 
time to time varied as to its proper position ; but as this 
ought to depend on the decisiun of anatomists, who have 
not yet delivered their verdict, it must be still left in doubt; 
and there would be little advantage in recounting how one 
author has referred it to the former group and another to 
the latter, since nobody seems to have applied the only sure 
test— that afforded by characters whioh are not superficial.* 
It will suffice to say that moat writers have deemed its 
Vulturine affinity the gtrongeet (relying apparently on th© 
form of the beak, which can scarcely be said to be either 
Aquiline or Falconitie), in spite of its well-feathered bead 
and tarsi. The whole length of the bird is from 43 to 46 
inches, of which, however, about 20 are due to the long 
cuneiform tail, while the pointed wings measure more than 
30 inches from the carpal joint to the tip. The coloration 
of the plumage is very peculiar: the top of the head is 
white, bounded by black, which, beginning in stiff bristly 
feathers turned forwards over the base of the beak, proceeds 
on either side of the face in a well-defined band to the eye, 
where it bifurcates into two narrow stripes, of which the 
upper one passes above and beyond that feature till just in 
front of the scalp it suddenly turns upwards across the 
head and meets the corresponding stripe from the opposite 
side, enclosing the white forehead already mentioned, 
while the lower stripe extends benSMh the eye about as far 
backwards and then suddenly stops, A tuft of black, 
bristly feathers projects beardlike from the base of the 
mandible, and gives the bird one of its commonest epithets 
in many languages, as well as an appearance almost unique 
among the whole Class Avet. The rest of the head, the 
neck, throat, and lower parts generally are clothed with 
lanceolate feathers of a pale tawny colour — sometimes so 
pale as to be nearly white beneath ; * while the scapulars, 

1 Dr GirUnner bo* a valuable pspsr on thin bird in Switserland 
( VerhantU. St. -Gall, nahrw, Gtmmka/t, 1868-70, pp. 147-844). 

* Profeeeor Huxley'* labours bar* uafortunately not been directed to 
this particular point, and tberafer* threw little or so light on it He 
pate the Wtoridm *a4 Zakmidm together under the name sf Gyp- 
attddm, very properly eepffsttog t*m them the American Vultures «e 
CaiMartidet. 

» Mm Unm (Jfrm* F* 4W. AMN., 1M0, p. W) 
ygrt» to W emm, u ptvnA by n fc wntatl U*U, the wd aa to i 
leg U da. to * capvflcUl i»smlA at ggfcb at Mb on tha wi 
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back, and wing-coverts generally, are of a glossy greyish- 
black, most of the feathers having a white shaft and a 
median tawny line. The quill-feathers, both of the wings 
and tail, are of a dark blackish-grey. The irides are of 
a light orange, and the sclerotic tunics, — equivalent to 
the “ white of the eye ’’ in most animals, — which in few 
birds are visible, are in this very conspicuous and of a deep 
crimson, giving it an air of great ferocity. In the young 
of the year, the whole head, neck, and throat are clothed in 
dull black, and most of the feathers of the mantle and 
wing-coverts are broadly tipped and mesially streaked with 
tawny or lightish grey. 

The Lammergeyer breeds early in the year. The nest 
is of large size, built of sticks, lined with soft material, and 
placed on a ledge of rock — a spot being chosen, and often 
occupied for many years, which is nearly always difficult 
of access, and not unfrequently quite inaccessible, to man, 
from the precipitous or overhanging configuration of the 
cliffs. Here in the month of February a single egg is 
usually laid. This is more than 3 inches in length by 
nearly 2J in breadth, of a pale but lively brownish-orange. 
The young when in the nest are clad in down of a dirty 
white, varied with grey on the head and neck, and with 
ochraceouB in the iliac region. How long the eggs take in 
hatching, or how long the young remain nestlingB, seems 
to be unknown. Equally unknown is the length of time 
that elapses before the latter assume the adult plumage, 
but it is probable that this period must at least exceed a 
twelvemonth. 

There is much discrepancy as to the ordinary food of the 
Lfcmmergeyer, some observers maintaining that it lives 
almost entirely on carrion, offal, and the most disgusting 
garbage ; but there is no question of its frequently taking 
living prey, and it is reasonable to suppose that this bird, 
like so many others, iB not everywhere uniform in its 
habits. Its very name shews it to be the reputed enemy 
of shepherds, and it is in some measure owing to their 
hostility that it has been exterminated in so many parts 
of its European range. The usual mode of proceeding is 
said to be by suddenly rushing at the animal, especially if 
it be young, when in a somewhat dangerous position, so 
startling it as to make it lose its foothold and fall down 
the precipice. 1 But the Lammergeyer has also a great 
partiality for bones, which when small enough it swallows 
and slowly digests. When they are too large, it is said to 
soar with them to a great height and drop them on a rock 
or stone that they may be broken into pieces of convenient 
sice. Hence its name Ossifrage, 2 by which the Hebrew 
Peres is rightly translated in the Authorized Version of the 
Bible (Lev. xi. 13 ; Deut xiv. 12) — a word corrupted into 
Ospbby (< q.v .), and applied to a bird which has no habit of 
the kind. 

The L&mmergeyer of north-eastern and south Africa is 
deemed by systematists to be specifically distinct, and is 
known as Gypaetus meiddionalis or G . nudipes . In habits 
it seems closely to res emble the northern bird, from which 

that the oolouring- matter on the eggs (to be presently described) also 
arises from the same cause. This opinion has, however, been denied 
by aeveral other naturalists, though none of them seem to have tried 
the experiment ; while Mr Hume, who has ( Scrap Book, p. 46), con- 
firms Herr Mevee's statement. In confinement, moreover, the bird 
hat been observed always to lose or not to acquire its tawny tint 
1 Stories are told of its attacking human beings under such dream- 
stances, and the present writer is not disinclined to believe that some 
of such stories may be true, though he is unable to refer to any that 
rest on testimony sufficient to dispel all doubt 

* A mong other crimes attributed to the species is that, according 
to Pliny (Hist* Nat, x. cap. 8), of having caused the death of the 
poet j&schylut, by dropping a tortoise on his bald head 1 In the Atlas 
range the food of this bird Is said to consist chiefly of the Tertudo 
mamiUmfoa, which “it carries to some height in the air. and lets 
Ml on a stone to breek the shell" {Ibis, 1159, p, 177b It was the 
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it differs iu little more than wanting Hie black stripe below 
the eye and having the lower part of the tarsus bare of 
feathers. It is the “ Golden Eagle ” of Bruce’s Travels, and 
has been beautifully figured by Mr Wolf in Dr Riippell’s 
Syst. Uebers . der Vogel Nord-Ost-A frika's (Taf. 1). (a. n.) 

LAMONT, Johann von (1805-1879), was born at 
Braemar, Aberdeenshire, on December 13, 1805. He was 
sent at the age of twelve to be educated at the Scottish 
monastery in Ratisbon, and apparently never afterwards 
returned to his native country, — so that he became to all 
intents and purposes a German. After passing through 
the gymnasium and lyoeum, he devoted himself to theology ; 
but his strong bent for scientific studies was recognized by 
the head of the monastery, P. Deasson, and on his recom- 
mendation he was admitted to the then new observatory 
of Bogenhausen (near Munich), where he worked under 
Soldener, latterly as his assistant. After the death of hiB 
chief in 1835 he was, on Schumacher’s recommendation, ' 
(Steinheil, supported by Bessel, also competing for the^ 
office), appointed to succeed him as conservator of the ) 
observatory. In 1852 he became professor of astronomy at 
the university of Munich. He held both these posts till 
his death, which took place on the 6fch August 1879. 
Though by no means a man of commanding genius, Lamont 
occupied a very important place among the scientific men 
of his day. As evidence of the universal respect in which 
he was held, it may be mentioned that he was a member 
of the Academies of Brussels, Upsala, and Prague, of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, of the Cambridge Philosophi- 
cal Society, and of many other learned corporations. His 
work bore for the most part on astronomy and magnetism. 
Among his contributions to the former may be noted his 
great star catalogue, and his determination of the mass of 
Uranus from observations of its satellites (Mein, Astron, 
Soe 1838). His Handbuch des Erdmagnetismus (Berlin, 
1849) is a standard work on the subject. 

For fuller details concerning his published work the specialist 
may be referred to Poggendorn s Biographisch-L iterarisches Hand - 
w&rterbuch , or to the Royal Society's Catalogue of Scientific Memoirs. 

LA MOTTE FOUQUft See FouquA 

LAMP. Technically a lamp is an apparatus in which 
to burn fluid combustible substances. Lamps are mostly 
intended for yielding light ; but there are also special 
forms the purpose of which is to afford highly concentrated 
heat in a convenient and portable form. The substances 
used in lamps for lighting are of two classes — (1) fixed oils, 
and (2) fluid hydrocarbons obtained from the distillation 
of bituminous shales, <fcc. (paraffin oil), petroleum, and 
essential oils. The latter class may be distinguished as 
mineral oils. Till very recently fixed oils were almost 
exclusively used for lamps ; but since the introduction of 
the cheaper and more convenient mineral oils, in the second 
half of the 19th century, the use of fixed oils has steadily 
decreased in all parts of the world. 

There is scarcely any fixed or fatty oil which has not 
been used, more or less, for burning. Many oils are so 
used in the districts which produce them, although they 
hardly enter into ordinary commerce under the name of 
burning oils. The so called fish oils (sperm, whale, and 
seal) were, in recent times, principal burning oils, and to 
a limited extent are still so employed Ofthe vegetable 
oita of commerce, colza oil is the most extensively used as 
an illuUi inant, and after it come other rape oils, poppy oil, 
the lower qualities of olive oil, sesamum or gingelly oil, 
candle-nut oil, and ground-nut oil, all of which, however, 
are local or restricted in consumption. The suitability of 
fixed oils for burning purposes depends on their purity or 
freedom from foreign matters, ana on their limpidity, or, 
what is in effect the same thing, the temperature at which 
they solidify Thus coooa-nvt fat i» consumed in ordinary 
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lamps m tropical regions, although in temperate latitudes core, so that all parts of the oil supply were brought into 
it is a permanent solid. In the combustion of a fixed oil intimate contact with the air, and perfect combustion and 
in lamps, the oil undergoes destructiye distillation, and a steady flame were secured. The deficiencies of the flat 
at the burning point is resolved into a gaseous mixture, wick flame were that the light was comparatively thin and 
The comparative viscosity of all fixed oils renders it neces- impoverished, and that the parts of a room facing the thin 
sary to adopt some device supplementary to the capillary ends of the flame were badly illuminated. To some extent 
action of the wick for maintaining at the level of the these evils were overoome by the adoption of a curved form 
burner a supply of oil sufficient to support uniform com- of burner, which in the end led up to the burner invented 
bustion. Again, the lubricant properties of fixed oils by Ami Argand of Paris, and patented in England in 1784. 
make it practicable to adopt various mechanical devices to In its simplest form the Argand burner consists of two 
regulate the supply of fuel to the burner, and otherwise concentric tubes or cylinders, between which the tubular 
control illumination. wick is contained The inner tube is open throughout. 

The mineral oils, on the other hand, are, as sold, and to it a current of air passes from below, and, being 
mixtures of various volatile hydrocarbons which give oil carried upwards by the draught of the flame, atmospheric 
inflammable vapours at comparatively low temperatures, oxygen for combustion is supplied as well to the inner 
and in consumption in lamps they come to the burning circumference as to the outer side of the flame, whence the 
point in the condition of vapour. With highly volatile name 44 double current burner 99 which it frequently receives, 
oils, and the use of imperfectly fitted lamps, though not An adequate and controllable flow of air to the interior of 
with proper oil and fittings, there is some danger of explo- the Argand burner having been secured, it remained to 
sion ; there is also a risk that with imperfect combustion devise some means by which the current supplied to the 
deleterious gases may be diffused through an apartment, outer circumference of the flame could be strengthened aild 
Mineral oils possess such a high degree of limpidity that regulated. This Argand secured by means of a chimney, 
the suction of the wick alone is generally sufficient to bring which was made at first of sheet iron and suspended over 
the necessary supply of fuel to the burner. the flame ; but that device was quickly abandoned in 

The qualities of a lamp are judged of by the brilliance, favour of a glass chimney which rested on a perforated 
steadiness, and uniformity of light it yields in proportion gallery placed a little below the level of the burner. Sub* 
to the quantity of oil it consumes ; by the convenient sequent experience suggested the formation of a shoulder 
position of the light in relation to the equal illumination or constriction on the chimney at a point a little above the 


of the space it has to light ; by the form, portability, and 
convenience of the lamp itself ; and by the simplicity and 
economy of its construction, regard being had to efficiency. 
The chief points to consider in connexion with the structure 
of lamps are (1) the means of supplying oil to the burner 
and of regulating that supply, (2) the form and arrangement 
of the wick or medium over which the flame is supported, 
(3) the regulation and control of the currents of air in the 
lamp which support combustion, and (4) the position of 
the oil reservoir in relation to the dissemination of the light 
and the stability of the lamp itself. 

The simple form which was used down to the end of the 
18th century, and which as a “cruisie” continued in com- 
mon use in Scotland till the middle of this century, illustrates 
the most elementary and most imperfect arrangement of a 
lamp. Here, as in the lamps of antiquity, the oil vessel 
lies immediately behind the burning point of the wick, 
with which the oil is about level when the reservoir is full. 
The wick is a round soft cord or fibrous mass. Such a 
lamp has no merit but simplicity. The light is thrown 
only forward and to the sides, the back being entirely in 
shadow. The wick, being a round solid mass, takes up oil 
equally at the centre and circumference ; but to the outer 
edges of the flame only is there any access of air ; conse- 
quently combustion in the centre is imperfect, resulting in 
a smoky unsteady flame, and a discharge into the atmosphere 
of the acrid products of destructive distillation. Further, 
as the level of the oil sinks in the reservoir, the wick has 
to feed the flame from a greater distance by mere capillary 
force, and, the supply thus diminishing, the light decreases 
in proportion. 

Since the time when inventors first began to better the 
primitive lamp, just one hundred years ago, the improve- 
ments in lamp construction have been enormous ; the forms 
and modifications of invention bearing on lamps have been 
innumerable, and many excellent devices which did good 
service have been superseded by others simpler and more 
efficient Notice can here be taken only of such inventions 
as developed new principles and features of originality. 

The first improvement was in wicks and burners. In 
1788 Leger of Paris devised a flat bead or ribbon wick 
^ t| ^ | buffer, which produced a broad t hi n flame with no 


level of the flame, whereby the air current is directed 
inward against the external surface of the flame, thus 
materially improving the combustion. Argand’s original 
burner is the parent form of innumerable modifications all 
more or less complex^in their adaptations. 

A typical example of the burner and chimney is represented in 
fig. 1, in which tne burner is composed of three tunes, d, /, g t 
The tube g is soldered to the bottom of the tube d , just above o, 


and the interval between the outer surface of the tube a and the 

inner surface of the tube d is an annular cylindrical cavity closed 

at bottom, containing the cylindrical 

cotton wick immersed in oil. The 

wick is fixed to the wick tube lei. 

which is capable of being moved 

spirally ; witnin the annular cavity 

ia also the tube /, which is capablo of 

being moved round, and serves to 

elevate and depress the wick. P is 

a cup that screws on the bottom of 

the tube d , and serves to receive the 1 Ul 

superfluous oil that droj* down from //) + ' 

the wick along the inner surface of ( 

the tul>e g. The air enters through 

the holes o, o, and passes up through H HI 

the tube g to maintain the com- HM 

bustion in the interior of the circular ^H| H 

flame. The air which maintains the HyV 

combustion on the exterior part of W njHKjHk jj" 

the wick enters through the holes m, 

with which m is perforated. When 

the air in the chimney is rarefied ty 

the heat of the flame, the surround- 

ing heavier air, entering the lower 

part of the chimney, passes Upward H 

with a rapid current, to restore the 

equilibrium. BO is the cylindrical 

glass chimney with a shoulder or 

constriction at R, G. The oil flows 

from a side reservoir, and occupies 

the cavity between tne tubes g and 

d. The part hi is a short tubs, 

which receives the circular wick, 

and slides spirally on the tube g, by jgl! 

means of a pin working in the w 

hollow spiral groove on the exterior 

surface of g. The wick-tube has also 

a catch, which wprks in a perpendicular slit in the tubs/; and, by 
turning the tube /, the wick-tube will be raised or lowered, for 


turning the tube /, the wick-tube will be raised or lowered, for 
which purpose a ring, or gallery, m, fits on the tube d, and re* 
ccivcs the glass chimney EG ; a wire 8 is attached to the tube 
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and, Plaiting otsr, deadend* siting the ontrid* of & The part m, 
that rapports the glut chimney, i* connected by tour other wire* 
with the ring q, wmon surrounds the tube d, ana can be moved 
found, when m is tuined round, it carries with it the ring q, 
the wifo B, and the tube /, and thereby produce* elevatiou or de- 
preaaion of the wick. 

A device in the form of a small metallic disk or button* known as 

£ ie Livexpool button from having been first adopted in the so-called 
iverpoollamp, effects for the current of air passing up tlie interior 
of the Atgana burner the same object as tne constriction of the 
chimney KG secures in the case of the external tube. The button 
fixed on the end of a wir® is placed right above the burner tube g , 
and throws out equally all round against the flame the current of 
air which passes up through g. Tne result of these expedients, 
when properly applied, is the production of an exceedingly solid 
brilliant white light, absolutely smokeless, this showing that the 
combustion of the oil is perfectly accomplished. 

The means by which a uniformly regulated supply of oil is 
brought to the burner varies of course with the position of the oil 
reservoir. In some lamps, not now in use, by ring-formed reser- 
voirs and other expedients, the whole of the oil Was kept as nearly 
as possible at the level of the burner. In what are termed fountain, 
reading, or study lamps, the principal reservoir is above the burner 
level, and various means are adopted for maintaining a supply from 
them at the level of the burner. But the most convenient position 
for the oil reservoir in lamps for general use is directly Under the 
burner, and in this case the stand of the lamp itself is Utilised as 
the oil vessel. In the case of fixed oils it is necessary with such 
lamps to introduce some appliance for forcing a supply of oil to 
the Burner, and veiy matoy methods of effecting this have been de- 
vised, most of which were ultimately superseded by the moderator 
lamp. The Oatcel or pump lamp, invented by Caroel in 1800, is 
still to some extent Used in France. It consisted of a double piston 
or pump, forcing the oil through a tube to the burner, worked by 
Ingenious clockwork arranged to go a certain number of hours. 

An example of a form of reading lamp still in general use is seen 
iu section in fig. *2. The lamp is mounted on a standard on 
which it can be raised or lowered 
at will, and fixed by a thumb 
screw. The oil reservoir is in 
two parts, the upper Ac being 
an inverted flask which fits into 
bb, from which the burner is 
directly fed through the tube d : 
h is an overflow cup for any oil 
that escapes at the burner, and 
it is pierced with air-holes for 
admitting the current of air to 
the centre tube of the Argand 
burner. The lamp is filled with 
oil by Withdrawing the flask ac, 
filling It, and inverting it into 
its place. The under reservoir 
bb nils from it to the burner 
level as, on a llhe with the 
mouth of ac. So soon as that 
level fails below the mouth of 
ac, a bubble of air gets access 
to the upper reservoir, and oil 
again fills up bb to the level 
«, and so on it goes as long as Fro - Batten of Beading Lamp, 
combustion continues and the supply of oil In Ac endures. The 
principle is susceptible of numerous modifications. 

The moderator lamp (fig. 8), invented by M. Franchnt about ISfifi, 
from the simplicity and efficiency of its arrangements rapidly BUper- 
teded almost all other forms of mechanical lamp. The two essential 
features Of the moderator lamp are (1) the strong spiral spring Which, 
acting on a piston within the cylindrical reservoir of the lamp, 
eervea to propel the oil to the burner, and (4) the ascending tube 0 
through Which the oil passes Upwards to the burner. The latter 
consist of two sections, tho lower fixed to and passing through the 
piston A into the oil reservoir, and the upper attached to the burner. 
The lower or piston section moves within the upper, which forms a 
sheath sncloiing nearly its whole length When the spring is fully 
wound up. Down the centre of the upper tube pastes a Wire, u the 
modetmw,” G, and it is by this wire that the supply of oil to the 
burner la regul ated. The spring exerts its greatest force on the oil 
in the foeervw When it is fully wound Up, and in proportion as it 
expands and descends its power decreases. But When the apparatus 
“ J*?!? 1 ** ? w * r ® P^ing down the Upper tube extends through- 

out the whole length of the lower and narrower piston tube, ob- 
•tructing to a certain extent, the free flow of the oil In proportion 
as the raring Uncoils, the lefoth of the wire within the lower tube 
is decreased; the upward flow of oil is facilitated in the same 
ratio eg flfo force urging it Upwards is weakened. In all mechani- 
cal litape the flow Is & excess of the consuming capacity ofihe 
burner, and in the moderate* th\suiplus oil, flowing over the wiok. 




falls baek into the t + rofr abeVu tb» piston, whence stag with 
new supply oil it deeoends into the lower side by means of leather 
valves a , a. B represents the rack which, with the pinion D f 
winds tip the spiral spring — 

hard against £ when the 
lamp is prepared for use. 

The moderator wire is 
seen separately in GG ; 
and FuC illustrates the 
arrangement of the sheath- 
ing tubes, in the upper 
section of which the mo- 
derator is fixed. 

Lamps for Mineral 
Oils . — At an early 
period numerous at- 
tempts were made to 
Utilize the highly in- 
flammable volatile hy- 
drocarbons and alco- 
hols, which from their 
cheapness and abund- 
ance offered some hope 
of competing with the 
fixed oils then in uni- 
versal use for illumi- 
nating purposes. These 
lamps had little success, 
and no small danger 

accompanied their li- „ _ . , r 

miteduse. The Vesta Fig. 3. -Section of Moderator Utap. 

lamp of Young, introduced in 1834 for burning spirit ot 
turpentine under the name of camphine, procured a smoke- 
less flame by means of the Argand burner, constricted 
chimney, and Liverpool button, with the access of abundant 
air. It was not, however, till the introduction of paraffin 
oils and petroleum that mineral oil lamps became of great 
importance. Lamp makers had not to direct their attention 
to mechanical arrangements, for mineral oils rise abundantly 
by capillarity alone ; tho problem was to produce a suffi- 
ciently powerful current of air to ensure complete and 
smokeless combustion of these richly carbonaceous com- 

E iounds, and, in view of the highly volatile nature of the 
iquids dealt with, to prevent their exposure to the air, and 
more particularly to prevent the heating of the oil reservoir 
which would generate explosive mixtures, or vapours of 
dangerous tension. 

Mineral oil lamps, like those for fixed oils, are constructed 
with both circular or tubular and flat-wick burners. In 
the case of the latter a cone or brass cap is placed over the 
burner, having a slit or opening a little longer and wider 
than the wick -holder itself. This cone serves to direct the 
Whole current of air whioh enters below against the surface 
of the flame, and mingling with the vapour of the oil pro- 
duces perfect combustion, with a white flame which rises 
over the slit in the cone. The cool air current entering 
tinder the cone is alio beneficially utilized in preventing 
the undue beating of the oil reservoir and the metallic 
Wick-holder which passes down into it. 

These flat wick lamps are simple in construction, chetipy 
and, so far as they go, economical light producers, but 
their flame is thin, and it is not practicable to compensate 
for the thinness by increased breadth of wick, because in 
such a case the edges of the light come so neat the chimney 
that at these points the glass becomes rapidly heated, 
causing unequal expansion and destruction of the chimney. 
In l8o5 Messrs James <fc Joseph Sinks of Birmingham 
secured a patent for improvements in the burners of 
mineral oil lamps, u whereoy two or more flat flames or 
one circular or nearly circular flame may be produced by 
the use ot two or more single flat wicks.- Under 
patent was manaSactored their well-known duplex lamp, 
which hue cone far to aaoeraede all other form*. 
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An improved form of their lamp it shewn in fig. 4, in which 
A portion of the cone B ia removed to show the two parallel flat 
A, A, which have each a separate Slit or opening m the cohe. 
0 is the coincident winder for raising or lowering the wicks in 
the tabes* by Which the wicks can be moved separately or simul- 
taneously as desired, D is a lever for raising the extinguishers E, 
whereby not only is the light instantly extinguished, but the wicks 
are also covered and protected from dirt, while all evaporation by 
the wick-holder is prevented. Messrs Hinks k Son have farther 
devised an automatic lighting attachment which obviates the ne- 
cessity of raising the glass chimney for lighting the lamp. 




Fio. 4 . — Duplex Burner. 


Fio. 6.— Conical Burner, 


Messrs Hinks claimed in their 1865 patent the use of “ two or 
more flat flames,” and since that j>eriod numerous burners have l>oen 
produced in foreign countries in which more than two flat wicks arc 
used. The crown burner of Brunner in Vienna contains no less 

too, in which tho 
lamp of this coti- 
k Willis of Bir- 
threo burners so 
closely placed together that the flames coalesce into a solid flame 
about half an inch in thickness. Further, there arc star-shaiwd 
and cruciform burners, and others of little practical value. 

The circular or tubular burners for mineral oils have been much 
simplified from the forms necessary in the case of colza, &c. A 
tubular w r ick is no longer required ; a simple flat w ick of a size 
that Will allow its edges exactly to meet round the upi>er edge of the 
burnot ring is used instead. In the form shown in ng. 5 the wick- 
holder and burner consists of a hollow truncated cone, with a 
vertical conical section removed from its side. The flat wick passes 
up through this cone, its edges meeting and forming in effect a 
circular wick at the top, while the central current of air gets ready 
access to the tube by the conical opening fbrmod in its side, and 
the outer current posses up within the chimney w alls os usual. This 
form also is easily susceptible of numerous modifications. (J. PA.) 


than Six flat wicks. There are triplex burners, 
wicks are arranged as a trianglo ; a most valuable 
struction is the “Hesperus^' of Messrs Jones 
mingham. Another form, the tripiexieon, has 


Ancient Lamps . — Though Athenseus states (xv. 700) that 
the lamp (\v\yos;) was not an ancient inventixm in Greece, 
it had come into general use there for domestic purposes by 
the 4th century b.c., and no doubt had long before been 
employed for temples or other places where a permanent 
light was required in room of the torch of Homeric times. 
Herodotus (iL 62) sees nothing strange in the festival of 
lamps*” Lychnokaie, which was held at Sais in Egypt, 
ia the vast number of them. Each was filled with 
oil so as to burn the whole night. Again he speaks of 
eveniug as the time of lamps (irtpt \v\vuttv, vil 215). Stilly 

the scarcity of 

lamps in a style 
anything like that 
of an eariy period, 
compared with 
the immense num- 
ber of them from 

the hie Greek ** 6 ’ 





and Homan age, seems to justify the remark of Athemeus. 
Tha commonest sect of domestic lamps ware flf terra-cotta 
and df the shape aeon in figa 6 and 7, with is spent or 
H M Ufo (u#*r4p) la which the wick (tpmkkk) burned, a 
r<ia f fat* m the top to poor in oil by* afcd a handle to 


| carry the latap with. A lfap With fm> or toore spouts 
was ttfAtjf*, Tpfuufbt, fat thsse terms Would net apply 
strictly to the laige class of lamps With nuaeftue holes 
for wicks but 
without nos- 
zles. Decora- 
tion was con- 
fined to the 
front of the 
handle, or more 
commonly to 
the circular space on the top of the lamp, and it consisted 
almost always of a design in relief, taken from mythology 
or legend, from objects of daily life or scenes such as 
displays of gladiators or chariot races, from animals and 
the chase. A lamp in the British Museum has a view 
of the interior of a Roman circus with spectators looking 
on at a chariot race. In other cases the lamp is made 
altogether of a fantastic shape, as in the form of an animal, 
a bull’s head, or a human foot. Naturally colour was 
oxcluded from the ornamentation except in the form of a 
red or black glaze, which would resist the heat. The 
typical form of hand lamp (figs. 6, 7) is a combination of 
the fiatnos/j necessary for carrying steady and remaining 
steady when set down, with the rounduess evolved from 
the working in clay and characteristic of vessels in that 
material, in the bronze l&mpH this same type is retained, 
though the roundness was less in keeping with metal. 
Fanciful shapes are equally common in bronze. The 
standard form of handle consists of a ring for the fore finger 
and above it a kind of palmetto for the thumb to press on 
to keep the lamp steady. Instead of the palmette is some- 
times a crescent, no doubt in allusion to the moon. It 
would only be with bronze lamps that the cover protecting 
the flame from the wind could be used, as was the case out 
of doors in Athens. Such a lamp was in fact a lantern. 
Apparently it was to the lantern that tho Greek word 
lainpas , a torch, was first transferred, probably from a 
custom of having guards to protect the torches oho. 
Afterwards it came to be employed for the lamp itself 
(Atm/o*, lucerna ). When Juveual (J$at. 9 iii. 277) speaks 
of the aenea lampas 9 he may mean a torch with a bronze 
handle, but more probably either a lamp or a lantern. 
Lamps used for suspension were mostly of bronze, and ib 
such cases tho decoration was necessarily on the under part, 
so as to be seen from below. Of this tho best example is 
the lamp at Cortona, found there in 1840 (engraved, 
Monumenti d. Inst. Arch, iii. pis. 41, 42, and In Dennis, 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria , 2d ed., ii. p. 403). 




Fig. A 


It is set round with sixteen nomtes ornamented alter- 
nately with a siren and a satyr playing on a double flute. 
Between each pair of nozzles is a head of a river god, 
and on the bottom of the lamp is a large mask of Medusa, 
surrounded by bands of animals. These designs are la 
relief, and the workmanship, which appears to belong fa 
tha begteaiUg of the 5th century B.C., justifies the esteem 
in which Etwee* lamps were held in antiquity (Atfantefa 
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zv. 700). Of a later but still excellent style is a brome 
In-p i p in the British Museum found in the baths of Julian 
in Paris (fi gs. 8, 9, 10). The chain is attached by means 
of two dolphins very artistically combined. Under the 
nousles are heads of Pan (fig. 8) ; and from the sides 



Fjg. 9. — Bronze Lamp In British Museum. 

project the foreparts of lions (fig. 10). To what extent 
lamps may have been used in temples is unknown. Pro- 
bably the Erechtheum on the acropolis of Athens was an 
exception in having a gold one kept burning day and night, 
just as this lamp itself must have been an exception in its 
artistic merits. It was the work of the sculptor Calli- 
machus, and was made ap- 
parently for the newly rebuilt 
temple a little before 400 
B.O. When once filled with 
oil and lit it burned con- 
tiguously for a whole year. 

Tfye wick was of a fine flax 
called Carpasian (now under- 
stood to have been a kind of 
cotton), which proved to be 
the least combustible of all 
flax (Pausanias, i. 26, 7). 

Above the lamp a palm tree 
of bronze rose to the roof for ^8* 1 0* 

the purpose of carrying off the fumes. But how this was 
managed it is not easy to determine unless the palm be 
supposed to have been inverted and to have hung above 
the lamp spread out like a reflector, for which purpose the 
polished bronze would have served fairly well, ITie stem 
if left hollow vVould collect the fumes and carry them out 
through the rom. This lamp was refilled on exactly the 
same day each jnsar, so that there seems to have been on 
idea of measurinotime by it, such as may also have been 
the ease in regardke the lamp stand (XvYvtw) f|pable of 
holding as many lamps as there were days of to year, 
which Dionysius thc^BIcilian tyrant placed in the PryUneom 



of, Tarentum. At Pham in Achaia there was in the 
market-place an oracular statue of Hermes with a marble 
altar before it to which bronze lamps were attached by 
means of lead. Whoever desired to consult the statue 
went there in the evening and first filled the lamps and lit 
them, placing also a bronze coin on the altar. A similar 
custom prevailed at the oracle of Apis in Egypt, Pausanias 
adds (vil 22, 2). At Argos ho speaks of a chasm into 
which it was & local custom continued to his time to let 
down burning lamps, with some reference to the goddess 
of the lower world, Persephone (ii. 22, 4). At Cnidus & 
large number of terra-cotta lamps were found crowded in 
one place a little distance below the surface, and it was 
conjectured that there must have been there some statue 
or altar at which it had been a custom to leave lamps 
burning at night (Newton, Discoveries at Halicarnassus , 
<fec., ii p. 394). These lamps are of terra-cotta, but with 
little ornamentation, and so like each other in workmanship 
that they must all have come from one pottery, and may 
have been all brought to the spot where they were found 
on one occasion, probably the funeral of a person with 
many friends, or the celebration of a festival in his honour, 
such as the parentalia among the Romans, to maintain 
which it was a common custom to bequeath property. For 
example, a marble slab in the British Museum has a Latin 
inscription describing the property which had been left to 
provide among other things that a lighted lamp with 
incense on it should be placed &t the tomb of the deceased 
on the kalends, nones, and ides of each month ( Mus . 
Marbles , v., pi. 8, fig. 2). For birthday presents terra- 
cotta lamps appear to have been frequently employed, the 
device generally being that of two figures of victory holding 
between them a disk inscribed with a good wish for the 
new year: — annv nov favbtv fklix. This is the in- 
scription on a lamp in the British Museum, which besides 
the victories has among other symbols a disk with the head 
of Janus. As the torch gave way to the lamp in fact, so 
also it gave way in mythology. In the earlier myths, as in 
that of Demeter, it is a torch with which she goes forth to 
search for her daughter, but in the late myth of Cupid aud 
Psyche it is an oil lamp which Psyche carries, and from 
which to her grief a drop of hot oil falls on Cupid and 
awakes him. Terra-cotta lamps have very frequently the 
name of the maker stamped on the foot Clay moulds 
from which the lamps were made exist in considerable 
numbers. (a. s. m.) 

LAMP-BLACK is a deep black pigment consisting of 
carbon in & very fine state of division, obtained by the 
imperfect combustion of highly carbonaceous substances, 
which, producing a smoky flame, forms a deposit of soot or 
lamp-black. It is manufactured from scraps of resin and 
pitch refuse and inferior oils and fats, and other similar 
combustible bodies rich in carbon. For making lamp-black 
from resinous bodies & cylindrical stone chamber into which 
the flow of air can be easily regulated by openings at its 
lower part is used. Within the chamber is suspended a 
cone of sheet-iron fitting closely to the circumference of the 
chamber. The iron cone, which has an opening at the top, 
serves for a chimney, and can be raised or lowered in the 
chamber at wilL The resinous material to be burned is 
placed in a cast-iron pot, and heated tffi it gives off vapours, 
when it is placed in the chamber |ii^d Bet ou fire. The 
access of air is regulated to produce Up maximum of smoke 
consistent with the maintenance w combustion. The 
abundant deposit of lamp-black on the walls of the chamber 
and cone is at the end of the operation collected by allow- 
ing the cone to sink, thns scraping the walls and carrying 
the whole deposit with it Some manufacturers employ a 
series of small chambers communicating with each other, a 
stove tube leading into the first These chambers hate 
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tn opening below by which the deposit of lamp-black is 
removed, and in the last of the series the best quality is 
obtained. The finest lamp-black is procured by the com- 
bustion of oil in a special form of lamp, the deposit from 
this being finely divided and lustrous in hue. Lamp- 
black so collected contains traces of oil, which may be 
removed by heating to redness in a covered crucible. The 
oil present, however, is not detrimental to its employment 
for printing ink and as a pigment for oil painting, which 
are its principal uses. Further, lamp-black is largely used 
for “ ebonizing ” cabinet-work, and in the waxing and 
lacquering of leather. It is the principal constituent of 
China ink, and it has numerous other applications. 

LAMPEDUSA, a small island in the Mediterranean, 
about 90 miles east of Mahadia in Tunis, and 100 mileB 
west of Malta, in 35° 28' N. lat. and 12° 26' E. long. 
Situated ou the edge of the submarine platform which 
extends along the eastern coast of Tunis, it must be con- 
sidered asattaching itself physically to the African continent, 
but politically it belongs to the kingdom of Italy, and 
forms part of the commune of Licata in Sicily. In its 19 
miles of coast it presents a great number of bays, of which 
the largest serves as a harbour, and is capable of admitting 
vessels of from 300 to 400 tons burden. The highest 
point of the island is about 330 feet above the sea. There 
are no springs, and the water obtained from the artificial 
wells is usually brackish. The soil is mostly calcareous ; 
beds of marl occur here and there on the surface. Vines, 


fig-trees, carob-trees, and sumach are successfully grown, 
and the wild olive flourishes luxuriantly. Firewood used 
to be obtained from the island for Malta. Rabbits swarm 
in all directions. The population in 1871 was 946. 

Lamped uaa is the Lopadusaa of Strabo. In 1555 Andrew Doria 
anchored the vessel# of Charles V. at Lampedusa, after an engage- 
ment with the Turks. Alphonso of Aragon made the island a 
fief of one of his courtiers, who sold it in 1677 to the prince Ferdi- 
nand ToramasL But no permanent settlement seems to have been 
effected ; the place, according to popular belief, was too terribly 
haunted by apparitions. Sir Kenelm Diglw relates (1628) that his 
men told him “ there dwelt no persons in Lampedusa, but there is 
a lamp perpetually burning. The Turks have great reverence to 
the place, and always leave oil or bread or something behind them 
through aevotion, but they know not for whom, and it hath proved 
very fatal to carry away anything from thence as well to Christians 
as to Turks.'’ Dumont, who personally visited the island, mentions 
a “ little chapel dedicated to the Virgin, in which there is an altar 
with a turban laid upon it, which is usually called Mohammed's 
tomb," and adds the popular belief that any one attempting to 
carry off the gifts would be miraculously prevented escaping the 
island. The earl of Sandwich (1787) found Lampedusa with but 
a solitary inhabitant ; and Captain Smyth states that about 1815 
it was leased by an Englishman, Fernandez, who lived alone with 
hi* family. Ferdinand IL of Bourbon claimed it as Government 
property, and from 1848 attempts were made to establish a regular 
colony at the national expense. About £17,000 per annum was 
expended on the project, but the result was far from satisfactory. 
The population, introduced from 8icily, remained stationary during 
twenty years. Catherine II. at one time proposed to purchase 
Lampedusa for the purpose of making it a Russian naval station. 

If it could be shown that Shakespeare derived the material of 
The Tempest from an Italian original, Lampedusa wonld have very 
strong claims to be considered the first prototype of the enchanted 
isle. It is the Lipadota of Orlando Furioso, the scene of the ship- 
wreck of Roger of 8icUy and of his conversion by the hermit A 
Sicilian legend which forms the subject of Wieland’s poem KUXia 
mnd Sini ld, oder die Bettilkerwig von Lampedtm , tells how two 
ladies of Palermo were oast ashore on the island, and found there 
two hermits who fell so deeply in love with them as to renounce 
their ascetic life. In Sicilian the “ hermit of Lampedusa" oorre- 
flpoads to the Eugliih Vicar of Bray, lighting ujp the chapel near 
Iris cell with equal readiness for the Crescent or the Cross 

flee CrnsHis, TuretbOrmcia, 1464; DJgtyy Journal of « Vofmso me ike 

Meditmrmem , C^mdea Society, W8: Pwnont, Memefte Veym^e SMUnmi, The 
Haa se 1444, London. 170* ; Captain Smyth, Memoir D merip tiw of ike Bm&mreee 
JTJS/lSk; Joseph Hunter, Norn TUmetrmHem e/ M o k e pomre , rel L, 1444. 

LAMPREY, a fish belonging to the family Petromyso*- 
tide* (from *4r/x* and pv(u> ; literally, «ton*«cksrs), which 
with the tag-fishes or Jfysmidm forms a d ist inct subclass 
fll fish s^tta Cydodomoda, di s tingu ish e d by the low 


organisation of their skeleton, which ifl cartflsginotta, 
without vertebral segmentation, without ribs or real jaws, 
and without limbs. The lampreys are readily reoognised 
by their long, eel-like, scaleless body, terminating anteriorly 
in the circular, suctorial mouth whloh is characteristic of 
the whole subclass. On each side, behind the heed, there 
is a row of seven branchial openings through which the 
water is conveyed to and from the gills. By means of 
their mouth they fasten themselves to stones, boats, Ac., as 
well as to other fishes, their object being to obtain a resting 

K lace on the former, whilst they attach themselves to the 
itter for the purpose of deriving nourishment from them. 
The inner surface of their cup-shaped mouth is armed with 
pointed teeth, with which they perforate the integuments 
of the fish attacked, scraping off particles of the flesh and 
sucking the blood. Mackerel, cod, pollack, and flat-fishes 
are the kinds most frequently attacked by them in the sea ; 
of river-fish the migratory Salmonidm and the shad art 
sometimes found with the marks of the teeth of the lamprqy, 
or with the fish actually attached to them. About ten 
species are known from the coasts and rivers of the 
temperate regions of the northern and southern hemispheres; 
In Great Britain and Europe generally, three species 
occur, of which the two larger, if not all three, are met 
with also in North America, vis., the large spotted Sea- 
lamprey (Pelromyzon marinua) ; the River-lamprey or 
Lampern (P. ftuviatilu) ; and the Small Lampern or 
“ Pride ” or “ Sand-Piper ” (P. branchialia). The first two are 
migratory, entering rivers in the spring to spawn ; of the 
river-lamprey, however, specimens are met with in fresh 
water ail the year round. LampreyB, especially the see- 
lamprey, are esteemed as food, and were formerly even 
more so than at present; but their flesh is not easy of 
digestion. Henry L is said to have fallen a victim to this, 
his favourite dish. The species of greatest use is the 
river-lamprey, which os bait is preferred to all others in the 
cod and turbot fisheries of the North Sea. Yarrell states 
that formerly the Thames alone supplied from 1,000,000 
to 1,200,000 lainperns annually, but their number has so 
much fallen off that, for instance, in 1876 only 40,000 
were sold to the cod-fishers. That year, however, was an 
unusually bad year; the lamperns, from their scarcity, 
fetched £8, 10s. a thousand, whilst in ordinary years £6 
is considered a fair price. The season for catching 
lamperns closes in the Thames about the middle of March. 
The origin of the name lamprey is obscure ; its Latinised 
form Lampetra , which occurs in all ichthyological works of 
the Middle Ages, was unknown in classical times ; and its 
derivation from lambere petras is a specimen of etymological 
ingenuity. The development of lampreys has received 
much attention on the part of naturalists, since Aug Miiller 
discovered that they undergo a metamorphosis, and that 
the minute worm-like lamperns previously known under 
the name of Ammoecetez , and abundant in the sand and mud 
of many streams, were nothing but the undeveloped young 
of the river-lampreys and small lamperns. See Ichthy- 
ology. 

LAMPRIDIUS, JElius. See Augusta* History, 
voL iii. p. 74. 

LAMPSACUS, an ancient Greek oolony in Mysia, Asia 
Minor, known as Pityusaor Pityussa before its colonisation 
by Ionian Greeks from Fhocma and Miletus, was situated 
on the Hellespont, opposite CaUipolis in Thrace. It 
p os sesse d a good harbonr ; and the neighbourhood was 
famous for its wine, so that, having fallen into the hands 
of the Persians during the Ionian revolt, it was assigned 
by their king to Themistodes to provide him with wine, 
as Pereote did with meat, and Magnesia with bread. Alta* 
the battle of Mycale (479 a. cl), Lampsacns joined the 
Admens* but, having revolted from them soon *tarww«hL 
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had to bv redoced by force. In the Romka wan against 
ftntiiv'.tmn of Syria, its inhabitants were reoeived as allies 
til Home. Lampsacus was the chief seat of the worship of 
Fgfapus ; and it is related that Alexander the Great was 
'toith difficulty restrained from destroying the city on 
account of the immorality fostered by the obscene rites of 
that god. The modern Lamsaki is probably not on the site 
<*f Lampsacus, but must be near it 

LANARK, an inland county of Scotland, lies between 
5S 6 15' and 55° 57' N. lat, and between 3° 20' and 4° 23' 


W. long., and is bounded N. by Dumbarton and Stirling, 
E. by Stirling, Linlithgow, Midlothian, and Peebles, S. by 
Dumfries, and W. by Ayr, Renfrew, and Dumbarton. Its 
greatest length north-west to south-east is over 50 miles, 
♦ nd its greatest breadth from east to west over 30 miles. 
The total area comprises 568,868 acres, or 888 square miles. 
Though ouly the twelfth as regards extent, it stands far 
above all the other Scottish counties in point of population, 
having 904,405 inhabitants in 1881, or only 18,909 less 
than the aggregate of the three counties that rank next to it 
The greater part of the county to the east and south, 
included in what is known as the upper ward, consists of 
high moorlands frequently rising into lofty rounded hillfe, 
in many cases more than 2000 feet above sea-level, the 
highest summits being Coulter Fell (2456) and Tinto 
(2350) in Carmichael parish, and Green Louther (2403), 
Five Cairn Louther (2377), Queensberry Hill (2285), 
Sergeant Law (2257), and several others in Crawford 

K *ish, which consists chiefly of a cluster of mountains. 

e highest inhabited land in Scotland is at Leadhills, a 
village in the southern extremity of the county, which is 
about 1300 feet above sea-level. The remainder of the 
county to the north-west of Tinto softens down to gentle 
undulations, never rising to an elevation of more than 
700 feet, and gradually opening out into the fertile vale 
of Clyde. 

The principal river is the Clyde, which is formed of 
several streams rising among the mountains that separate 
Lanark from Peebles and Dumfries near to the sources of 
the Tweed and Annan, the chief of these streams being 
the Crook Burn, Powtrail Water, and Elvan Water. Run- 
ning almost north, the river is joined by the Glengonner 
Burn, the Duneaton Water, and other streams ; after 
receiving the Medwyn near Carstairs it flows south-west, 
And then, on being joined by the Douglas Water, it turns 
Abruptly to the north-west — its general direction for the 

£ st of its course. At Bennington, the first of the famous 
Lis of Clyde, the banks slope gently downwards, and are 
adorned with lofty trees and leafy shrubbery. The river 
Widens as it reaches the fall, and its course remains un- 
interrupted until it suddenly descends a precipice 27 feet in 
height in a broad and unbroken stream. From this point it 
rolls turbulently along between lofty and precipitous banks 
ff sandstone rocks beautified with wood until it reaches the 
nmgulficent fall of Corra, where it rushes over a precipice 
<fj*et in height into the deep abyss of the linn. Through 
a deep ravine it reaches a small fall called DundafF Linn, 
and-after passing a singular piece of rock called “ Wallace’s 
Chair/ skirts New Lanark and the county town of Lanark. 

afterwards it receives the Mouse, which, .dashing 
raft fiftiptog from the split rooks of C&rtland Crags, adds 
toihe VoLsuw of the stream and contributes at the precipice 
Stonabyfte tp form the fourth fall of Clyde. * Near the 
$fldgpatban Castle it receives the Nethaa, and 
a r little further on the Avon, end then sweeps through 
the irtdhly wooded haughs of Hamilton past Both well to 
Glasgow, where ft becomes navigable. The kwhs are few 
and smalL the ftCfaMbri being Bishop Lodi between the 
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reservoir for supplying the Forth and Gfrde and die 
Monkland Canals has an' area of $07 acres. The Forth and 
Clyde Canal traverses the north-west comer of the county ; 
the Monkland Canal connects Glasgow with the southern 
extremity of Old Monkland parish } and the Ardroesan 
Canal passes by Govan to Renfrew and Ayr. 

Geology and Mineral *. — Lanarkshire is nearly wholly 
occupied by the Carboniferous strata forming the coal-field 
of the Clyde basin. This is almost entirely confined to the 
county, but portions of it extend into Dumbartonshire, Ren- 
frewshire, and Stirlingshire. The formation rests on traps 
and ashes associated with the Lower Calciferous Sandstones, 
which towards the east separate the coal-field from that of 
the Lothians, and in the west from that of Ayr. The 
middle portion of the formation, which contains the best 
coal-seams with blackband and other ironstones, is without 
limestone, and apparently of freshwater origin, although a 
bed of marine fossils has been detected in the series near 
Glasgow. Towards the border on all sides a lower marine 
series with encrinal and coralline limestones crops out It 
also contains many valuable coal-Beams and veins of iron- 
stone, and, while affording a great variety of marine fossils, 
possesses a few interpolated beds of estuarine or freshwater 
origin. The line of junction between this lower series and 
the Old Red Sandstone occurs in the vicinity of the Falls 
of Clyde, Lanark, and Carstairs. ‘ Besides the older trap 
rocks, which bound the field to the east and west, others, 
probably of the same age as the Upper Carboniferous series, 
rise through and disturb the strata of the interior in many 
places ; and numerous basaltic dykes, which, however, are 
generally unconnected with faults in the strata, extend 
through the area of the coal-field in an easterly direction. 
These, like the other erupted masses, usually alter the strata 
with which they come into contact, converting coal into 
coke and clay into jasper, and highly indurating the shales 
and sandstones. The isolated coal-field of Lewpahagow, 
about 7 miles square, is nearly surrounded Ify Old Red 
Sandstones, upon which also the coal rests. 

The amount of coal available in tho Lanark coal-field is estimated 
at 2.044,090,210 tons, slightly less than that in the Midlothian coal- 
field, and less than a fourth of that available in Scotland. The 
mines lie scattered oyer a considerable area, but the principal coal- 
pits are in the districts between Glasgow, Hamilton, and Airdrie. 
The coal-field is perhaps best developed in the neighbourhood of 
Hamilton, the seam being rich and easily reached ; and the famous 
Wishaw “ell coal” is there found in its best state. There is a 
valuable seam of gas coal at Lesmahagow ; this is also frequently 
associated with blackband ironstone. The number of shafts or 
pits from which minerals were raised in 1880 was 452, and Con- 
nected with these 25,882 persons were employed underground 
and 5855 on the surface. The gross amount or minerals raised was 
11,071,054 tons, nearly one-half of the whole amount raised in 
Scotland. The total amount of coals raised was 10,020,999 tons, 
of ironstone 757,291, of fireclay 195,419, of oil shale 28,880, of lime- 
stone 59,419, of lead ore 1801, and of gannister 1295. The 
lead-mines are at Iieadhills in the parish or Crawford. From the 
ore Bilver to tho extent of 6 to 12 oa. to the ton is obtained. Copper- 
ore is found in the mines, and also antimony, but the quantity 
does not repay the cost of mining. The gold-mines are said to 
have been discovered in the reign of James IV., audit is stated 
that in 1542 as many as 800 persons were employed in connexion 
with the industry, and thst upwards of £100,000 sterling value 
was collected. The gold-field extends over an area of 25 miles by 
12, but it is only in the neighbourhood of the lead-mines that gtild 
ie found in considerable quantity. It does not however, repay 
the labour of search and washing. Freestone and sandstone are 
abundant 1 ’ 

Agriculture . — The upper ward of Lanarkshire consists 
, principally of moorland, even where tbs laud is not too 
! derated to admit of successful ttUatge. The climate of 
this district is variable, andthemnfall considerable. Wheat 
is grown in the lower <teUey^ %&t the cereals best adapted 
for those portions of the district where grate is cultivated 
iatwoeftr and barley.' In the Dptefcoteited 
tfeotok tail ate slnteefc thA only grown. Boo* 
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ptortions of this district, on the borders of the Clyde, are 
however, very fruitful The feeding of cattle and dairy 
and sheep farming are largely followed. Generally twenty- 
five to thirty cows are kept, but on some farms most 
attention is directed to the rearing of cattle or sheep. 
Several large sheep farms are occasionally held by one 
tenant. In the middle ward the land is generally strong 
clay, with the exception of the alluvial deposits on the 
banks of the Clyde. A large portion of it is occupied by 
peat, and the preseuce of coalpits has in many instances 
deteriorated the soil. In this district oats and barley are 


the principal crop. The banks of the Clyde have been 
occupied with orchards since the days of the Venerable 
Bede. Apples, pears, and plums are lamely grown, bnt of 
late years more attention has been paid to gooseberries, 
currants, and strawberries. The district of the lower 
ward is much exposed to westerly breezes, but though 
humid is warm, severe froBts being seldom of long dura- 
tion. It is very highly cultivated, its proximity to 
Glasgow having grehtly stimulated improvements. 

The following tablo give« a classification of holdings in 1876 and 

1880 : — 


Years. 

60 Acres and under. 

From 60 to 100 Acres. 

From 100 to 300 
Acres. 

From 300 to 600 
Acres. 

From 600 to 1000 
Acres. 

Above 1000 Acres. 

Total. 




No, 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

1876 

1,463 

1,406 

22,624 

713 

64,246 

854 

134,006 

64 

23,326 

12 

8,340 

1 

1,532 

3,107 

244,672 

1880 

23,361 

684 

62,384 

880 

132,262 

76 

28,783 

13 

8,1187 

1 

1,374 

3,010 

247,141 


The largest farms are in the upper ward, where they generally 
vary from 100 to 600 acreH, although the largest number arc 
between 100 and 200 acres. 

According to the agricultural returns for 1881 the total area 
nnder crops was 247,777 acres, a percentage of 48 '6, the percentage 
in 1870 being 41*8. The area under corn crops was 60,076 acres ; 
Under green crops, 19,578; rotation grasses, 63,361; permanent 
pasture, 113,407. The area under woods was 18,780 acres; 
orchards, 631 ; market gardens, 310 ; and nursery grounds, 39. 
Of corn more than four-fifths of the area was under oats, which in 
1881 occupied 44,982 acres, while only 3790 were under wheat, 
J408 beans, and 682 barley. Potatoes were grown on 9427 acres, 
turnips und swedes on 8552, and vetches on 1321. 

The total number of horses in 1881 was 7756, of which 6611 are 
stated to lx* used solely for purposes of agriculture, ami 2144 to be 
Unbroken horses and mares kept for breeding purposes. The cele- 
brated Clydesdale draught horses are supposed to have been bred 
from Flanders horses, imported in the 17th century by one of the 
dukes of Hamilton. The number of cows in 1881 was 38,739, of 
other cattle tw’o years of ago and above 10,989, and under two years 
uf age 19,657. The average number of cattle to every 100 acres 
under cultivation was 25*9, the average for Scotland being 23. 
The cow's arc principally the Ayrshire breed, but there is also 
u cross between the Ayrshire and the improved Lanark. The 
best cheese is made in the Cornwall] and Lesmahagow district*. 
Sheep in 1881 numbered 208,632, un average of 84*2 to every 100 
acres under cultivation the average for .Scotland being 141 '3. PigR, 
which are largely kept by the coal-miners, numbered 5790. 

According to the owners and heritages return, 1872-<3, the land 
Was divided among 9717 proprietors, and amounted to 563,097 acres, 
with a gross annual value, including minerals, of £1,736,268. Ol the 
owners 7927, or 81 per cent., possessed less than 1 acre, and the 
average value per acre was £3, 2s. 9d. There were seven proprietors 
who owned upwards of 10,000 acres, viz., the countess of Home, 
61,948 acres; the duke of Hamilton, 45,731 acres ; Sir Simon 
Macdonald Lockhart, 31,556; Sir Thomas E. Colebrooke, 29,004; 
the earl of Hopetoun, 19,180 ; Sir Windham Anstruther, 13,624 ; 
and A. 1). R. W. Baillie Cochrane (now Lord Lamington), 19,833. 
The duke of Buecleuch possessed 9091 ucres, and Colonel Buchanan 
8649. 

Manufactures.— In 1879 there were 314 iron-works, 6149 puddling 
furnaces, and 840 rolling mills. These are chiefly situated in the 
neighbourhood of Airdrie, Coatbridge, Wishaw, Lesmahagow, and 
Glasgow. The principal other manufactures — cotton, flax, and 
silk— are connected chiefly with Glasgow, to which article the 
reader is also referred for details regarding shipping and ship- 


building. 

BaiUoay *.— Both the North British and the Caledonian systems 
have numerous lines and branches, both for general traffic and for 
minerals, supplying the county generally with ample railway com- 
munication. 

Population . — Owing to the rapid development of the manufactur- 
ing and mining industries of the county, and especially to the fact 
that a great portion of Glasgow is included within its limits, the 
increase of the population since the beginning of the century has 
been very great. From 147,692 in 1801 it had increased in 1831 
to 816,819, in 1861 to 630,109, in 1871 to 766,889, and in 1881 to 
904 , 406 , of whom 449,192 were males and 466,218 females. The 
oonnty includes the greater part of the parliamentary burgh of 
Glasgow (population in 1881, 487,948), and the parliamentary burghs 
of Airdrie (18,863), Hamilton (13,997), Lanark (4908), and Ruther- 
glen (11,266). Glasgow, Lanark, and Rutherglen are also royal 
bazghvaml in addition to Airdrie and Hamilton the polios burgh* 
a»5w»Tl666) in the upper ward ; Wishaw (13,112)and Mother- 
in^the m id olc ward } and Quran (49,448k Billhead 


(6683), Mary hill (12,910), Partick (27,396), and Govanhill (9034) in 
the lower ward immediately adjoining Glasgow. The other towns 
are Builieston, Bellshill, part of Busby, Caldorbank, (\unhuidanfL 
Carluke, Coatbridge (population 18,426), Holytown, Larkhafl. 
Lesmahagow, Newnmius, Shettleston, Stonehouso, Ktrathavon, and 
Whifflet. There are also over seventy villages, the majority num- 
bering over 500 inhabitants, and very many over 1000. 

Administration.- — Tbe county comprises forty-nine parishes and 
two parts of parishes. For purj^ses of county taxation it is divided 
into an upper, a middle, and a lower ward, and the middle ward 
lias also been lately divided into two distriets for police purposes. 
The county is represented in parliament by two members, one for the 
northern division and one for the southern division. 1 The city of 
Glasgow returns three members, while J^anurk, Hamilton, and 
Airdrie are included in the Falkirk district of burghs, and Uuther- 
glcn in the Kilmurnoek district. A sherilf ordinary court ia held 
at Glasgow, and sheriff court* are held at Lanark, Airdrie, and 
Hamilton. 

History and Antiquities.— Lanarkshire at an early period was 
inhabited by a Celtic tribe, the lkimnii % whose territory was divided 
by the Roman wall of Antonino between the Forth and Clyde, but 
none of whom were ever fully subdued by the Romans. Traces of 
these early inhabitants are still to bo seen in remains of fortifica- 
tions, mounds, and circles ; and numerous stone axes, bronze celts, 
hand-mills, and urns belonging to the same jKiriod have also Ihjch 
dug up. Two Roman roads entered the county from Dumfriesshire, 
and after their junction near Crawford proceeded by liiggar, 
Caretairs, and Carluke, being joined at several points by otner*. 
Alonp the route of the roads there an* many truces of camps and 
fortifications, and coins and other relics are frequently found. 
After the departure of the Romans, a district of country which 
included Lanarkshire was united into the kingdom of Strathclyde, 
which in the 7th century was subdued by the Saxons of Northum- 
berland, large numbers, however, of the Celtic population migrat- 
ing to Wales. Formerly Lanarkshire} included a portion of Renfrew, 
but this was disjoined in the time of Robert III. Lanark at 
the same time was divided into two wards, the over and the 
nether, with J^anark and Rutherglen as the chief towns in each 
ward. The division into three wards — upper, middle, and lower — 
took place in the lost century. Among the more important events 
of later history connected with the county are the battles of 
Drumclog in the j»arieh of Avondale, 1st Ju»ie 1079, in which the 
Covenanters defeated Graham of Claverhouse, and of Bothwell 
Bridge at Bothwell near Hamilton on the 22d June of the same 
year, in which the Covenanters were defeated by the duke of Mon- 
mouth with great slaughter. The principal buildings of interest 
besides those noticed in the separate articles on particular towns, 
are the ruins of Blantyre Priory, the remains of the ancient 
Douglas Castle, Craignethan Castle (the Tullietudlem of Sir Walter 
Scott, where Mary Queen of Scots found refuge after her escape from 
Lochleven), and Bothwell Castle. See Irving’s History of the Upper 
Ward of Lanarkshire , 3 vols., 1864. 


1 The parishes comprised in North Lanarkshire are the following: — 
Lower Ward : Barony, Gadder, Carmunnock, Cathcart (part), city 
parish of Glasgow, Goran (part), and Rutherglen ; Middle Ward : 
Avondale, Blantyre, Bothwell, Cambuslang, Dalziel, East Kilbride, 
GlAssford, Hamilton, New Monkland, and Old Mookland. The 
following parishes constitute South Lanarkshire : — Middle Wardi 
Cambusnethan, Dalserf, 8hotts, and Stonebouse ; Upper Ward ; 
Bigger, Carluke, Carmichael, Camwath, Carstairs, Covington and 
Thankerton, Crawford, Crawfordjohn, Colter (part), Dolphin ton, 
Douglas, Dnnsyre, Lanark, Lesmahagow, Iiberton, Moffat (part), 
Fettinain, Symington, Walston# Wendell and Lamington, and Wiston 
and Bobsrton. 
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Lanark, a royal and parliamentary burgh, the chief 
town of the above county, is situated on a slight eminence 
near the Clyde, 32 miles south-west of Edinburgh, and 
25 south-east of Glasgow. It consists principally of one 
main street, which is spacious and well-paved. The in- 
dustries are hand-loom weaving and nail making. In the 
neighbourhood there are extensive oil-works. The county 
buildings, in the Grecian style, were erected in 1836, and 
the assembly-rooms, erected in 1827, dccupy the site of an 
old Franciscan monastery. The population of the town in 
1871 was 5099, and in 1881 it was 4908. 

A parliament was held by Kenneth 111. at Lanark in 978, and 
occasionally it was the residence of the Scottish kings. Its charter 
is said to have been bestowed by Alexander I. It was more than 
once the scene of the exploits of William Wallace. New Lanark, 
a manufacturing village situated on the Clyde about a mile distant, 
is famous from its connexion with the communistic projects of 
Robert Owen. 

LANCASHIRE, or County of Lancaster, a maritime 
county in the north-west of England, lies between 54° 
40' and 55° 33' N. lat., and between 3° 15' and 1° 58' 
W. long. A detached portion in the north, known as 
Furness, is situated between Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. The remainder of the county, separated from 
Furness by Morecambe Bay, is bounded N. by Westmore- 
land, E. by Yorkshire, S. by Cheshire, and W. by the 
Irish Sea, which forms also the southern boundary of 
Furness. The outline of the county is irregular. Its 
greatest length is 7 6 miles ; south of the Kibble the average 
breadth is about 40 miles, while to the north it is only 
about 10 miles. The total area is 1,207,926 acres, or 1887 
square miles. With the exception of a narrow tract of 
country along the south coast, the Furness division consists 
of hilly moorlands, a continuation of the Cumberland 
mountains, intersected by deep valleys. The highest 
summits of this region are Coniston Old Man (2633 feet) 
and Seathwaite Fells (2537 feet). A similar elevated dis- 
trict, forming part of a mountainous^chain stretching from 
the Scottish border, runs along the whole eastern bouudary 
of the main portion of the county, and to the Bouth of the 
Kibble occupies more than half the area, stretching west 
nearly to Liverpool. The moorlands in the southern dis- 
tricts are covered chiefly with heather. Towards the north 
the scenery is frequently picturesque and beautiful, the 
green rounded elevated ridges being separated by pleasant 
cultivated valleys variegated by woods and watered by 
rivers. None of the summits of the range within the 
boundaries of Lancashire attain an elevation of 2000 feet, 
the highest boing Blackatoue Edge (1323 feet), Pendle Hill 
(1831 feet), and Boalsworth Hill (1700 feet). 

Along the sea-coast from the Mersey to Lancaster there 
is a continuous plain occupied at one time by peat mosses, 
many of which have, however, been reclaimed. The largest 
is Chat Moss between Liverpool and Manchester. In some 
instances these mosses have exhibited the phenomenon of 
a moving bog. A large district in the north belonging to 
the duchy of Lancaster was at one time occupied by forests, 
but these have wholly disappeared. The coast is very 
irregular in outline, the principal inlets being the estuaries 
of the Mersey and Kibble, Lancaster Bay, and Morecambe 
Bay. To the south of Furness, between Morecambe Bay 
and the estuary of the Duddon, there is a small group of 
islands, the largest of which is Walney, 9 miles long, and 
with a breadth varying from a quarter to three-quarters of 
a mile. The principal river is the Mersey, which divides 
the county from Cheshire, and flowing by Stockport and 
Warrington opens into a fine estuary before reaching the 
sea at Liverpool It drains an area of 580 square miles, 
and receives on its north bank the Irwell and the Sankey. 
For large vessels it is navigable to Warrington, and there 
is a proposal to connect Manchester with the sea by a ship 
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canal The Kibble, which rises in the mountains ot 
the West Riding, forms for a few miles the boundary be- 
tween Lancashire and Yorkshire, and then flows south-west 
to Preston, receiving the Hodder from the north and the 
Colder aud Darwen from the south. The Wyre enters 
Morecambe Bay at Fleetwood. The Lune rises in West- 
moreland, and falls into the sea at Lancaster Bay. The 
Winster separating Lancashire and Westmoreland, the Leven 
from Lake Windermere, the Crake from Lake Coniston, all 
flow south into Morecambe Bay; and the Duddon forming 
the boundary of the county with Westmoreland enters the 
Irish Channel. Windermere, the largest and most beauti- 
ful of English lakes, is partly included in the county. Some 
miles to the west and parallel with Windermere is Coniston 
Lake, miles long and 2 miles broad ; and between the 
two larger lakes is Esthwaite Water, 2 miles iu length by 
half a mile in breadth. 

About the middle of last century the Sankey Canal, 10 
miles long, the that in Britain, was constructed to bring 
coals from St Holms to Liverpool Shortly afterwards the 
duke of Bridgewater projected the great canal, completed 
in 1761, from Manchester across the Irwell to Worsley, 
The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, begun in 1770, connects 
Liverpool and other important towns with Leeds by a 
circuitous route of 130 miles. The other principal canals 
are the Rochdale Canal, the Manchester Canal, between 
Manchester and Huddersfield, the Lancaster Canal, and 
the Ulverstone Canal. 

Geology and Minerals . — The greater part of Furness is 
occupied by slaty Silurian rocks belonging to the mountain 
formations of Cumberland and Westmoreland. This is 
mingled occasionally with Carboniferous Limestone, and in 
the lower region along the coast there is an Old Red Sand- 
stone district and aho a very rich deposit of iron ore. To 
the north of the Lune the country is occupied with Carboni- 
ferous Limestone. Near the sea are some low Old Red 
Sandstone cliffs, and the formation is also seen on the 
borders of Westmoreland, near Kirk by Lonsdale. South of 
the Lune the greater part of the higher ground is formed 
of Millstone Grit. Along the valley of the Mersey there is 
an extensive bed of New Red Sandstone, containing rock- 
salt, and the same formation occurs along the western 
boundaries of the county, but it is covered for the most 
part by the glacial drift deposits, which occupy nearly all 
the low ground, and in some cases fill up the valleys 
between the mountains. The coal-field of Lancashire 
occupies an irregular area of 217 square miles lying 
between the Kibble and the Mersey, its length being about 
30 miles and its average breadth about 7 miles. The field 
extends into Cheshire and North Wales, and is separated 
from the Yorkshire field by the Millstone Grit which crops 
out beneath the Coal-measures. To the south of the Lune, 
near Ingleton, there is also a small coal-field which extends 
into Yorkshire. The upper Coal-measures consist chiefly of 
Bhales, sandstones, and limestones, with a bed of blackb&nd 
ironstone. The middle measures contain a considerable 
variety of workable seams, the lowest being very valuable, 
and there is an important mine of cannel coal The lower 
measure consists of flags, shales, and thin seams of coal, 
with gannister floors and roofs of slate. This coal is 
extensively mined in the mountain districts to the north* 
east of the bed. The coal district is traversed by immense 
dislocations which divide the field into several belts. 
Nearly all the marine fossih obtained are molluscs allied 
to AnihracrmcL, with the exception of a remarkable series 
obtained on the banks of the Tame near Ashton-under- 
Lyn*v 

The available coal supply of Lancashire is estimated at 
6,165,000,000 tons. The amount raised in 1862 was 8,226,000 
tons ; in 1871 it was 18,861,000 tons, but for several years It 
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hM ezoMded 18,000,000 ton, and in 1880 reached 18, 120,204 
tone. The amount of coal carried from Lancash ire it about 
11,000,000 tons, of which about 7,000,000 tout are shipped. 
The produoe of the West Lancashire coal-field in 1880 was —coal 
9,600,436 tons, fireclay 18,960 tons, and iron 1540 tons, the 
latter being obtained from the rubbish Bent out of the pits. The 
coal is produced in the neighbourhood of Wigan, St Helens, and 
Prescot, and the fireclay in the St Helens district. In the North 
and East Lancashire district 9,619,858 tons of coni wore raised, 
110,879 tons of fireclay, 4830 of alum shale, and 579 of copperas 
lumps. Through the kindness of Mr Joseph Dickinson, inspector 
of mines for this district, we are enabled to give the produce of the 
field in seven principal divisions, viz.:— (1) the small detached field 
of Lunedale (lower series of measures), coni 410 tons; (2) the Burn- 
ley coal-field (lower and middle series), coal 1,036,015, fireclay 
15,279; (8) an adjoining field lying south-east of a line drawn from 
Chorley to Blackburn (lower series), coal 888,274, fireclay 45,749; 
(4) a group lying further south-east and extending to Bacup, 
Rochdale, and Littleborough (lower series), coal 309,388, fireclay 
13,298 ; (5) the part west of Chorley and southwards adjoining the 
Wigan coal-field (lower series), coal 2,030,027, copperas lumps 579 ; 
(6) the part east of the former division (middle and upj>er Bcries), 
coal 4,789,495, fireclay 19,217 ; (7) the extreme soutn-east part, 
south of Rochdale, and east of the city of Manchester (lower and 
middle series), coal 966,249, fireclay 16,836, alum shale 4830. 
Rich red hcematitic iron is obtained in great abundance in tho dis- 
trict of Furness, the quantity raised in 1871 being 931,048 tons, and 
in 1880 it was 1,188,643 tons. Only a small quantity of sulphur- 
ore is raised, 2000 tons in 1879, valued at £900. Some copper is 
obtained in the Furness district, but the total quantity of ore raised 
in 1880 was only 442 tons. There are in various districts of tho 
county large quarries for freestone and flagstone, tho quantity 
raised in 1880 being 2404 tons. A fine blue slate is obtained in 
Furness. As much as 2973 tons of hydraulic limestone was in 1880 


dug out of the Ardwick mine near Manchester There is a mine of 
native oxide of iron at Warton, near Camforth, from which, in I860. 
189 tons were obtained. Lead-ore and sino-ore are being explored 
between Clitheroe and Chatburn, and rocksalt at Prawal near 
Fleetwood. 


Climate and Ayriadturc . — The climate^ in the hilly 
districts is frequently cold, but in the more sheltered parts 
lying to the south and west it is mild and genial From 
its westerly situation and tho attraction of the mountains 
there is a very high rainfall, an average of nearly 50 inches 
annually being reached in the mountainous districts, while 
the average for the other districts is about 35. The soil 
after reclamation and drainage is fertile ; but, as it is for the 
most part a strong clayey loam, it requires a large amount 
of labour. In some districts it is more of a peaty nature, 
and in the Old Red Sandstone districts of the Mersey there 
is a tract of light sandy loam, which is easily worked, and 
well adapted for wheat and potatoes. A considerable 
portion of • ountry is still under peat, but the reclamations 
within late years have been veiy large, and at the same 
time great advances have been made in the methods of 
culture. In some districts the ground has been rendered 
unfit for agricultural operations by the rubbish from coal- 
pits. A very large area is in pasturage, and dairy farming, 
owing to the populous character of the district, is very 
common. 


The following table gives a classification of holdings according to 
size in 1875 and 1880: — 


Years. 

6S Acres and under. 

60 to 100 Acres. 

100 to 300 Acres. 

300 to 600 Acres. 

600 to 1000 Acres. 

Above 1000 Acrss. 

Total. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

Ares. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

Ares. 

No. 

Ares. 

No. 

Area. 

1876 

18,210 

299,109 

2,873 

202,619 

1,468 

225,184 

74 

26,828 

12 

8,07<* 

1 

2,195 

2,720 

22,038 

704,005 

1880 

17,423 

280,009 

3,077 

219,412 

1,552 

' i 

235,174 

104 

31,555 

13 

8,532 

1 

22,170 

783,408 


Nearly all the yearly tenants are subject to two years’ notice to 
quit. Great freedom is allowed in regard to rotation and to hu lo of 
produce, and it is a frequont custom to sell bay and straw, and to 
purchase artificial manure for the meadow lands to about one- 
third of the value sold. According to the agricultural returns 
for 1881 the total cultivated area was 787,732 acres, a percentage 
of 65 '2 instead of 60 in 1870. The area under com crops was 
101,651 acres; under green crops, 69,971; rotation grosses, 63,387; 
and permanent pasture, 560,143, more than twu-thirds of the 
whole under cultivation. Only 2573 acres wore fallow. Of the area 
under com crops 59,373 acres, or considerably more than the half, 
were occupied with oats, wheat coming next with 26,492 acres, 
while barley occupied 11,659. The large area of 42.809 acres was 
under potatoes, turnips and swedes occupying only 10,867 acres. 

The total number of horses in 1881 was 88,484, of which 24,567 
were used solely for agricultural purges. Cattle numbered 
222,988 (122,683 being cows), an average of 18 '5 to every 100 acres 
under cultivation. They are mostly polled Suffolks, red York- 
shires, and Leicesters. Sheep numbered 284,317, an average of 23 *C 
to every 100 acres under cultivation, the average for England being 
62*4. Cheviots are* kept on the higher grounds, on the low grounds 
Southdowns and Leicesters. Pigs in 1881 numbered 87,700. 

The county in 1872-73 was divided among 88,735 proprietors, 
possessing 1,011,769 acres, with an annual valuation of £13,878,277. 
Of the owners 76,177, or 87 per cent., possessed less than 1 acre, 
and the average value, including minerals, was £13, 14s. 4d. per acre. 
Nineteen proprietors owned upwards of 5000 acres, the largest 
proprietor being the earl of Derby, who possessed 47,269 acres, 
with a rental of £156,735. Among other large proprietors are 
the duke of Bridgewater’s trustees, the duke of Devonshire, the 
Marquis de Casteja, the earl of Stamford and Warrington, the earl 
of Wilton, the earl of Seftou, Lord Lilford, and Lord Skeimersdale. 

Manufactures. — Lancashire is the principal seat of the cotton 
manufacture, not only in England, but in tne world. The history 
of the industry in the county, and statistical details regarding it, 
will be found in the article Cotton, vol. vi. 489 $q. In 1879 the 
total number of factories was close on 2000, and the number of 
persons employed in .these was nearly 870,000. The centre of the 
industry is Manchester and the neighbouring towns, especially 
Oldham. Previous to the American War Lancashire had less 
competition than at present The woollen, silk, and linen manu- 
factures employed in 1 879 about 50,000 persons. There are a great 
* witty of industries dependent on these staple manufactures, such 
y bobbin msfrfaff , the preparation of dyes, calico printing, and the 
manufacture of machinery and of steam engines. Barrow-in-Fnr- 


iiCHs is noted for the manufacture of iron and steel. Warring- 
ton has a largo trade in sole leather. 8t Helens is celebrated for 
its crown, sheet, and plate glass, and Prescot for its watches. 
Chemicals are largely manufactured in several towns. The principal 
seaports are Liverpool, Barrow, Ulverstone, Lancaster, Fleetwood, 
and Preston, to the serrate articles on which tho reader is referred 
for ]*articulars regarding shipping, trade, and shipbuilding. The 
principal watering-places are Blackpool, Lytham, Mo re canine, and 
Bouthport. 

Railways . — The London and North-Western, Midland, and Lan- 
cashire ahd Yorkshire Railways pass through the county, and it is 
intersected in all directions by a network or branch lines. 

Reputation and Administration . — The population in 1881 was 
more than five times as great as in 1801. In that year it was 
678,486, or only a little more than the population of Liverpool at 
the present time. In 1861 it amounted to 2,429,440, in 1871 to 
2,819,495, and iu 1881 to 8,454,225, of whom 1,667,979 were males 
and 1,786,246 females. The population of the northern parliamen- 
tary division was 278,417, of the north-eastern division 288,644, of 
the south-eastern 534,968, and of the south-western division 482, 148, 
— the population outside the limits of parliamentary boroughs being 
thus 1,529,072, ami that of the parliamentary boroughs 1,926,168. 
Liverpool (552,426) is represented by three members, Manchester 
(population of municipal borough 841,608, of parliamentary 
393,676) by three memWi, Salford (178,233) by two, Oldbam 
(mun. 111,343, pari. 152,611) by two, Bolton (inun. 105,422, pari. 
105,973) by two, Preston (mun. 96,582, pari. 93,707) by two, 
Blackburn (mun. 104,012, pari. 100,618) by two, Wigan (48,190) 
by two, Burnley (mun. 58,882, pari, 03,602) by one, Rochdale 
(68,865) by one, Btny (mum 61,582, pari. 49,740) by one, Ashton- 
under-Lyne (mun. 37,027, pari. 43,389) by one, Warrington (mun. 
41,450, pari. 45,257) by one, and Clitheroe (mun. 10,177, pari. 
14,463) by one. As each division of the county has also two 
members, the total representation for the county is thirty- two 
members. The parliamentary boroughs of Staley bridge and Stock - 
rt are chiefly in Cheshire. The other principal municipal 
roughs are Accrington (81,435), Barrow-in-Furness (47,111), 
Blackpool (14,448), Bootle-cum-Linacre (27,112), Heywood (23,050), 
Uncaster (20,724), Over Darwen (29,747), St Helens (57,284), 
Southport (32,191), Swinton and Pendlebury (18,108), and Tod* 
morden, chiefly in Yorkshire (23,801). There are besides a large 
number of other towns of over 10,0n00 inhabitants. The county 
palatine comprises six hundreds. It is attached to the duchy of 
Lancaster and so to the crown. It is in the northern circuit, and 
tmfemi are bold for North Lancashire at Lancaster, and for Sontb 
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Lancashire at Liverpool and Manchester. Th* county ha* one 
oonrt of quarter session*, and is divided into twenty sessional 
divisions. The cities of Liverpool and Manchester ana boroughs 
of Bolton and Wigan havo commissions of the peace and separate 
courts of quarter sessions ; and the boroughs of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Blackburn, Bromley, Lancaster, Oldham, Preston, Rochdale, 
Salford, and Warrington havo commissions of the peace. There are 
ten police divisions. Most of tho municipal boroughs have their own 
police. The county is chiefly in the diocese of Manchester, formed 
in 1847 ; but the northorn portion of Furness is in Carlisle, a portion 
formerly in Chestor is now part of tho newly formed diocese of 
Liverpool, and a small portion adjoining Yorkshire is in Ripon. The 
chancery of the duchy of Lancaster, still a crown office, was at one 
time a court of appeal for the chancery of tho county palatine, but 
now even its jurisdiction in regard to the estates of the duchy is 
merely nominal. Tho chancery of the county palatine has con- 
current jurisdiction with the High Court of Chancery in all matters 
of equity within the county palatine, and independent .jurisdiction 
in regard to a variety of other matters. 

History ami Antiquities . — Before the Roman invasion Lancashire 
formed part of the extensive northern province of tho Brigantos, of 
whose occupation ufew names and earthworks are the chief remains. 
Tho Romans held the district for tlwee centuries and a half, and 
erected various camps or stations at. Manchester, Ribchester, Lan- 
caster, Colne, &c. They also constructed various roads, one enter- 
ing the county at Warrington, and passing almost north to Carlisle. 
Manchester appears to have been the chief centre of this district, as 
the roads branched out thence in every direction, — into Cheshire by 
Stockport, by Stretford, and by Warrington, to Yorkshire by Little- 
borough or by Overhorougli near Cdlne, by Ribchester to Lancaster, 
by Kirkham to the Wyre, and by Westbaugliton and Blaekrod to 
Preston. The Roman remains found within the county are thus 
summarized by Mr W. T. Watkin in the Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire for 1880, p. 89: — 

“ Excluding perhaps Northumtierlttiul, I doubt whether any English county 
has produced so many elaborate articles In the precious metals and in bronze of 
the Homan polled. The silver ami from Llttleborough, tho gold buUtt from 
Manchester mid Overhorougli, the gold ilngs from Standlsh, the silver cup from 
Emmott. the rich ‘find’ of silver articles from Waltnersloy, the bronze shield 
umbo from Kirkham, and the bouutlful helmet from Rlbcluwtor, with the gold 
cup from tho *amo place, form an almost unequalled collection of Brltanno- 
Kpman works of art. 

After tho departure of the Romans Lancashire was iucludod in tho 
kingdom of Strathclyde, which for somotiuio retained its independ- 
ence ; but, although King Arthur, according to some authorities, 
fought several battles against them on tho banks of tho Douglas at 
Wigan, the Saxons gradually occupied tho whole county, and during 
the Hoptarehy it formed part of the kingdom of Northumbria. How 
extensive was their occupation may be judged of from the Saxon 
names of towns and vil luges remaining to the present day. Towards 
the end of tho 9th century, however, the Danes invaded and per- 
manently settled in the Furness district, aud also in tho south-west 
coast of tho county, and in tho opposite peninsula of Wirral in 
Cheshire, in all which places many Danish names of villages are 
still found. 

In Domesday the portion of Lancashire between the Kibble and 
the Mersey was included in Cheshire and the remainder in York- 
shire. A great part of the lands l>otweon the Ribble and Mersey 
was granted by the Conqueror to Rogor do Poictou of tho family of 
Montgomery. It was then conferred by Henry I. on Stephen de 
Bloia, afterwards king, on tho decease of whoso brother William 
it reverted to the crown, and was granted to one of tho earls of 
Chester. That line becoming extinct iu 1282, it passed to William 
de Ferrers, and after the second revolt of Robert de Ferrers, King 
Henry III. granted it to his youuger son Edmund Crouchback, and 
with it the earldoiO of the county. (See Lancaster, House of.) 
In 1851 the county became a palatinato, and again, after sixteen 
years abeyance, in 137?^ Henry IV., Boon after ascending the 
throne, passed an Aot declaring that the inheritance and titles of 
the dueny of Lancaster shoul^reiuain to him aud his heirs for ever 
a distinct and soparate inheritance from the lands and possessions 
of the crown ; and from the reign of Henry Y. tho sovereigns of 
England have held the duchy, as well out of os within the county 
palatine. At the Reformation most\of the leading families of the 
county adhered to the Catholic faith, and a few, as the Blundels of 
Little Crosby anil the Harringtons of flnyton, never left it. Dur- 
ing the civil wars they were ardent supporters of the royalist cause, 
especially the Derby family, and tho county was frequently the scene 
of siege/ as at Manchester, Liverpool, Warrington, Lathom House, 
fee., and of battles, as at Atherton Moor, Wigan, Preston, and 
Winwitok, 

The Cistercian abbey of Furness is perhaps one of the finest and 
most extensive ecclesiastical ruins in England. Whalley abbey, 
first founded at Stanlawe in Cheshire in 1178, and removed in 1296, 
belonged to the same order. There was a priory of Black Canons 
at Buxseough, founded in the time of Richard I., one at Conishead 
dating from Henry II* 'a reign, and one at Lancaster. A convent of 
AngOffrinian fHars was founded at CartmSl in 1168, and ope at w*r» 


rington about 1280. Thera are some remains of the Benedictine 
priory of Upholland, changed from a college of secular priests 
1818 ; and tne same order had a priory at Lancaster founded in 
1094, a cell at Lytham, of the reign of Richard I., and a priory at 
Pen wortham, founded shortly after the time of the Conqueror. 
The Premonatratensians had Cockersand Abbey, changed in 1190 
from a hospital founded in the reign of Henry II., of which the 
chapter-house remains. At Kersal, near Manchester, there was a 
cell of Cluniuo monks founded in the reign of John, while at Lan- 
caster there were convents of Dominicans and Franciscans, and at 
Preston a priory of Grey Friars built by Edmund, earl of Lancaster, 
son of Henry HI. 

Besides the churches mentioned under the several towns, the 
more interesting are those of Aldingham, Norman doorway ; 
Aughton ; Cartmel priory church, with choir and transepts of tne 
Transition between Norman and Early English, south chapel 
Decorated, and nave and windows Perpendicular ; Hawkshead; 
Heysham, Norman with traces of Saxon ; Hoole ; Huyton ; Kirk- 
by, rebuilt, with very anciont font ; Kirkby Ireleth, late Perpen- 
dicular, with Norman doorway ; Leyland ; Melling (in Lonsdale), 
Perpendicular, with stained glass windows ; Middleton, rebuilt in 
15*24, but containing part .of t he old Norman churcli and several 
monuments; Ormskirk, Perpendicular w ith traces of Norman, hav- 
ing two towers one of which is detached and surmounted by a Bpiro; 
Overton, with Norman doorway ; Radclitt’e, Norman ; Setton, 
Perpendicular, with lino brass and recumbent figuros of the Moly- 
neux family, also a screen exquisitely carved ; Stidd, near Rib- 
chester, Norman arch and old monuments ; Tunstall, late Perpen- 
dicular ; Upholland priory church, Early English, with low mussy 
tower; Urswick, Norman, with embattled tower and several old 
monuments ; Walton, anciently the parish church of Liverpool ; 
Walton-le-Dale ; Warton, with old font ; Whalley abbey church, 
Decorated and Perpendicular, with Runic stone monuments. 

The principal old castles are those of Lancaster, noticed below ; 
Dalton, a small rude tower occupying the site of an older building ; 
two towers of Gleaston Castle, built by the lords of Aldingham iu 
the 14th century ; the ruins of Greenhalgh Castle, built by the first 
earl of Derby, and demolished after a siege by order of parliament 
in 1649; the ruins of Fouldrey in Peel Island near the entrance to 
Barrow, eroded in the reign of Edward III., now a most dilapi- 
dated ruin, but “ massive, great, and impressively solemn. M There 
are many old timber houses and mansions of special interest, as well 
as numerous modern seats. 

Tho principal histories o / Lancashire arc those by Edward Baines (1824, 2d ed. 
18U6, edited by Harland, 1868-70) and by Thomas Baines (1868-60). Many 
Interesting papers on special subjects will be found in the 110 volumes Issued by 
the Chet ham Socloty, instituted at Manchester In 1843. and In the 32 volumes of 
lYansaetions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Society; also in the Pala* 
tine yotc-tiook for 1881. For a fuller list of the bibliography of the county and 
Its severul towns see Flshwick. Lancashire Library , 1877 ; Sutton, Lancashire 
Authors , 1876; and Anderson, Topogi'aphy of the United Kingdom, 1881. 

LANCASTER, a municipal borough and seaport town, 
tho capital of Lancashire, England, is situated on the 
left bank of the river Lune, about 7 miles from its mouth, 
and on the London and North-Western Railway, 52 miles 
north-west of Manchester. It is built on the slope of an 
eminence crowned by the old castlo and church, and com- 
manding fine views of the river and surrounding country. 
The older portion of the town is irregularly built, but of 
late years it has been much improved by the formation of 
new streets ; and the sanitary and other arrangements are 
complete and satisfactory. The Lune is crossed by a 
bridge of five arches erected in 1788, and to the north of 
the town the Lancaster Canal is conveyed over the river 
by a handsome aqueduct The ancient castle occupies the 
site of a Roman castrunu The Saxon foundations of a 
yet older structure still remain, and the tower at the 
south-west comer is supposed to have been erected during 
the reign of the emperor Hadrian. The Dungeon Tower, 
also supposed to be of Roman origin, was taken down in 
1818. The greater part of the old portion of the present 
structure was built by Roger de Poictou, who, however, 
utilized some of the old Roman towers and the old walla 
in its erection. In 1322 much damage was done to the 
castle by Robert Bruce, whose attack it successfully resisted, 
but it was restored aud strengthened by John of Gaunt, 
who added the greater part of the Gateway Tower as well 
as turrets to the Luugess Tower, which on that account has . 
been named “ John o’ Gaunt’s Chair.” During the wars of 
the Commonwealth the jj|pUe was captured by CromwelL 
Shortly afterwards it was converted into the county jail 
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aod the buil din g now includes the governor's house and 
tfc* <?rown andfUisi prius courts. To the north-east of the 
castle is the church of St Mary, in the Early English style, 
originally erected by Roger de Poictou, but partly rebuilt 
in 1759, when the present lofty tower was added. The 
church contains several old monuments and brasses. A 
large Gothic Roman Catholic church, with a convent and 
schools adjoining, was erected in 1859, and there are also 
several other churches and chapels of some architectural 
pretensions. There is a grammar school, completed in 
1853. Among the charitable institutions are the county 
lunatic asylum, the Ripley orphan hospital, opened in 
1864, erected and endowed at a cost of £100,000, the 
dispensary and infirmary instituted in 1781, and the Royal 
Albert asylum for idiots and imbeciles. The town 
possesses a large market and a handsome town-hall. The 
principal industries of the town are cotton and silk spin 
ning, cabinetmaking, and the manufacture of oil-cloth table- 
covers ; and there are also iron-foundries, marble-polishing 
works, and a manufactory for railway carriages and 
waggons. The bulk of the shipping is engaged in the 
coasting trade, and large vessels require to unload at 
Giasson, 5 miles down the river, the cargoes being carried 
up to the town by lighters. The population of the 
municipal borough in 1871 was 17,245, and in 1881 it 
was 20,724. 

From discoveries of celts, flint arrow-heads, and other similar 
remains, it is probable tlmt ban carter was an old British town. Its 
Iioman name is unknown, but inscribed Homan altars, tombstones, 
Samian ware, and other pottery, and the remains of the old fortress 
preceding the castle, and of other buildings, leave no doubt that it 
was a Homan station of great importance. It was constituted a 
borough in the fourth year of ltic.hard 1., and it first returned mem- 
bers to parliament in the twenty-third year of Edward I. The 
privilege was withdrawn lor some years before 1547. but from that 
time was enjoyed without interruption until 1867, when it was dis- 
franchised for corrupt practices. The town was plundered and 
burned by the Scots in 1829 und 1889, wan nearly depopulated 
during the Wars of the Hoses, was captured by the Parliamentary 
forces in 1643, and retaken by the Royalists under the earl of Derby 
in the same year, wan held by the Parliamentary troops in 184S, mid 
was partly destroyed by fire in 1698. It was entered by the rebels 
in 1715, and again by a larger force of them in 1745. 

See Clarke, fsiMuttrr, 1H07, lid ed. 1811 ; Lancaster ReconU, 1HU9; Hall, Lan 
caftrr Cattle, 1843; Simpson, I/istoi y and Antiquitie s of Lancaster, I8A2; and a 
prtlK*r on “ Roman Lancaster,” by W. Thompson Watkin, In Transactions vf the 
Hwtoric Society of Lancashire and Cfteshire, 1870. 

LANCASTER, the shire city of Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, U.S., is situated on the Conestoga river, 
68 miles west of Philadelphia by rail. It was founded in 
1730 and incorporated as a borough in 1742, was the 
State capital from 1799 to 1812, and in 1812 became a 
city. It is laid out on the rectangular plan, and is un- 
usually well built. The city is the seat of numerous 
charitable and educational institutions. Among the latter 
iB Franklin and Marshall College, the chief educational 
establishment of the Reformed Church, which also main- 
tains a theological seminary in connexion with it. The 
court-house is an imposing edifice, erected in 1853 at a 
cost of $166,000. The county jail is a massive sandstone 
structure, with a tower 110 feet high, built at a cost of 
$110,000 in* 1851. Lancaster is the centre of one of the 
wealthiest agricultural regions in the United States. Its 
cotton, iron, and other mills are numerous and large, and 
it contains one of the most extensive watch factories in the 
country. Its tobacco trade requires nearly 100 large 
warehouses for its accommodation. A valuable trade in 
coal, lumber, leather, and grain is also carried on. James 
Buchanan, the fifteenth president of the United States, 
lived in Lancaster, and is buried there. The population in 
1880 numbered 25,846. 

LANCASTER, the chief city in Fairfield county, Ohio, 
United States, is situated on the Hocking river, about 30 
miks south-east of Columbus. It is well-built little 
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; manufacturing town, busy with foundries, flouring-nuUa, , 
and various manufactures, such as agricultural implements 
and machinery. The court-house cost $ 150,000 ; aud the 
city hall and public schools are also fine buildings. The 
neighbouring country is fertile, being especially noted for, 
its grain, live stock, and vineyards, Tlie population i$ 
1880 was 6803. 

LANCASTER, House ok. The name Honso of L*u?< 
( aster is commonly used to designate , the line of kings, 
immediately descended from John of Gaunt, fou,rth son ^ 
Edward III. But the history of tho family and of the title 
goes back a whole century further to the reign of Henry 
III., who created his second son, Edmund, earl of Lan- 
caster, in 1267. This Edmund received in his own day the 
surname of Crouchback, not, as was afterwards supposed, 
from a personal deformity, but from having worn a cross 
upon hit* back in token of a crusading vow. He is not a 
person of much importance in history except in relation to 
a strange tlioory raised in a later age about his birth, which 
we shall notice presently. His son Thomas who inherited 
tlie title, took the lead among the nobles of Edward II, 
time in opposition to Piers Gavestou and the Spensers, and 
was beheaded for treason at Pontefract. At the com- 
mencement of the following reign his attainder w*as reversed 
and his brother Henry restored to the earldom, who, being 
appointed guardian to the young king Edward III., assisted 
him to throw off tho yoke of Mortimer. On this Henry’s 
death in 1345 ho was succeeded by a son of the same 
name, sometimes known as Henry Tort-Col or Wryneck, a 
very valiant commander in the French wars, whom the 
king, for his greater honour, advanced to the dignity of A 
duke. The title was new in tboBO days, for only oue 
duke had ever been created in England before, and that 
was fourteen years previously, w hen the king’s son Edward, 
so well known in history as the Black Prince, was made 
duke of Cornwall. This Henry Wryneck died in 1361 
without heir male. Of his two daughters, Maud, the 
elder, was tw r ico married, but died childless little more 
than a year after her father. The second, Blanche, be- 
came the wife of John of Gaunt, who thus succeeded 
to the duke’s inheritance in her right ; and on the 13th 
November 1362, when King Edward attained the age 
of fifty, he was created duke of Lancaster, his elder 
brother, Lionel, being at tho same time created duke of 
Clarence. It was from these two dukes that the rival 
houses of Lancaster and York derived their respective 
claims to the crown. As Clarence was King Edward's 
third son, while John of Gaunt was only his fourth, it 
ought to have followed in ordinary course that oo the 
failure of the elder lino tho issue of Clarence should have 
taken precedence of that of Lancaster in the succession. 
But the rights of Clarence were conveyed in the first 
instance to an only daughter, and the ambition and policy 
of the house of Lancaster, profiting by advantageous cir- 
cumstances, enabled them not only to gain fKjsaessioti of 
the throne but to maintain themselves in it for three 
generations before they were dispossessed by the repre- 
sentatives of the elder brother. 

As for John of Gaunt himself, it can hardly be said that 
this sort of politic wisdom is very conspicuous in him. His 
ambition was generally more manifest than his discretion ; 
but fortune favoured his ambition, even as to himself some- 
what beyond exjiectation, and still more in his posterity. 
Before the death of his father he had become the greatest 
subject in England, his three elder brothers having all died 
before him. He had even added to bis other dignities 
the title of king of Castile, having married, after his first 
wife's death, the daughter of Peter the Cruel. The title, 
however, was an empty one, the throne of Castile being 
actually in the possession of Henry of TrasUmara, whom 
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the English had vainly endeavoured to set aside. His 
military and naval enterprises were for the most part 
disastrous failures, and in England he was exceedingly 
unpopular. Nevertheless during the later years of his 
father’s reign the weakness of the king and the declining 
health of the Black Prince naturally threw the govern- 
ment very much into his hands. He even aimed, or was 
suspected of aiming, at the succession to the crown ; but 
in this hope he was disappointed by the action of the 
Good Parliament a year before Edward’s death, in which 
it was settled that Richard the son of the Black Prince 
should be king after his grandfather. Nevertheless the 
suspicion with which he was regarded was not altogether 
quieted when Richard came to the throne, a boy in the 
eleventh year of his age. The duke himself complained 
in parliament of the way he was spoken of out of doors, 
and at the outbreak of Wat Tyler’s insurrection the peasants 
stopped pilgrims on the road to Canterbury and made them 
swear never to accept a king of the name of John. On 
gaining possession of London they gave still more emphatic 
proof of their dislike to him by burning his magnificent 
palace of the Savoy. The young king himself shared the 
general feeling, and after a few years John of Gaunt ceased 
for a time to have much influence. Richard found a 
convenient way to get rid of him by sending him to Castile 
to make good his barren title, and on this expedition he was 
away three years. He succeeded, however, so far as to 
make a treaty with his rival, King John, son of Henry of 
Trastamara, for the succession, by virtue of which his 
daughter Catherine became queen of Castile some years 
later. After his return the king seems to have regarded 
him with greater favour, created him duke of Aquitaine, 
and employed him in repeated embassies to France, which 
at length resulted in a treaty of peace, and Richard’s 
marriage to the French king’s daughter. 

Another marked incident of his public life was the 
support which he gave on one occasion to the Reformer 
Wycliffe. How far this was due to religious and how far 
to mere political considerations may be a question ; but it 
is certain that, in one way or another, not only John of 
Gauut but his immediate descendants, the three kings of 
the house of Lancaster, all took deep interest in the i 
religious movements of the times. A reaction against 
Loilardy, however, had already begun in the days of Henry 
IV., and both he and his son were obliged to discounten- 
ance opinions which were believed to be politically and 
theologically dangerous. 

Accusations had been made against John of Gaunt more 
than once during the earlier part of Richard II. ’s reign of 
entertaiuing designs to supplant his nephew on the throne. 
But these Richard never seems to have wholly credited, 
and during his three years’ absence his younger brother, 
Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, showed himself 
a far more dangerous intriguer. Five confederate lords 
with Gloucester at their head took up arms against the 
king’s favourite ministers, and the Wonderful Parliament 
put to death without remorse almost every agent of his 
former administration that had not fled the country. 
Gloucester even contemplated the dethronement of the king, 
but found that in this matter he could not rely on the 
support of his associates, one of whom was Henry, earl of 
Derby, the duke of Lancaster’s son Richard soon after- * 
wards, by declaring himself of age, shook off his uncle’s 
control, and within ten years the acts of the Wonderful 
Parliament were reversed by a parliament no less arbitrary. 
Gloucester and his allies were then brought to severe 
account ; but the earl of Derby and Thomas Mowbray, earl 
of Nottingham, were taken into favour as having opposed 
the more violent proceedings of their associates. As if to 
show his entire confidence in both these noblemen, the king 


created the former duke of Hereford and the latter duke of 
Norfolk. But within three months aftqr the one duke 
accused the other of treason, and the truth of the charge, 
after much consideration, was referred to trial by battle 
according to the laws of chivalry. But when the combat 
was about to commence it was interrupted by the king, 
who, to preserve the peace of the kingdom, decreed by hia 
own mere authority that the duke of Hereford should be 
banished for ten years — a term which was immediately after 
reduced to five — and the duke of Norfolk for life. 

This arbitrary sentence was obeyed in the first instance 
by both parties, and Norfolk never returned. But Henry, 
duke of Hereford, whose milder sentence was doubtless 
owing to the fact that he was the popular favourite, came 
back within a year, having been furnished with a very fair 
pretext for doing so by a new act of injustice on the part 
of Richard. His father, John of Gaunt, had died in the 
interval, and the king, troubled with a rebellion in Ireland, 
and sorely in want of money, had seized the duchy of 
Lancaster as forfeited property. Henry at once sailed for 
England, and landing in Yorkshire while King Richard 
was in Ireland, gave out that he came only to recover his 
inheritance. He at once received the support of the 
northern lords, and as he marched southwards his followers 
became more numerous at every turn. The whole kingdom 
was soon practically at his command, and Richard, by the 
time he had recrossed the channel to Wales, discovered that 
his cause was altogether lost. He was conveyed from 
Chester to London, and forced to execute a deed by which 
he resigned his crown. This was recited in parliament, 
and he was formally deposed. The duke of Lancaster then 
stepped forward and claimed the kingdom as due to himself 
by virtue of his descent from Henry III. 

The claim which he put forward involved, to all ap- 
pearance, a strange falsification of history, for it seemed 
to rest upon the supposition that Edmund of Lancaster, 
and not Edward I., was the eldest son of Henry III. A 
story had gone about, even in the days of John of Gaunt, 
who, if we may trust the rhymer Hardyng ( Chronicle , 
pp. 290, 291), had artfully got it inserted in chronicles 
deposited in various monasteries, that this Edmund, sur- 
named Crouchback, was really hump-backed, and that he 
was set aside in favour of his younger brother Edward on 
account of his deformity. No chronicle, however, is known 
to exist which actually states that Edmund Crouchback was 
thus set aside ; and in point of fact he had no deformity at 
all, while Edward was six years his senior. Hardyng’s 
testimony is, moreover, suspicious as reflecting the pre- 
judices of the Percys after they had turned against Henry 
IV., for Hardyng himself expressly sayc that the earl of 
Northumberland was the source of his information (see 
note, p. 353 of his chronicle ). But a statement in the 
continuation of the Chronicle called the Eulogium (vol. iii. 
pp. 369, 370) corroborates Hardyng to some extent; for 
we are told that John of Gaunt had once desired in parlia- 
ment that his son should be recognized on this flimsy plea 
as heir to the crown ; and, when the earl of March denied 
the story and insisted ou his own claim as descended from 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, Richard put an end to the dis- 
cussion and imposed silence on both parties. However this 
may be, it is certain that this story, though not directly 
asserted to be true, was indirectly pointed at by Hemy 
when he put forward his claim, and no one was then bold 
enough to challenge it. 

This was partly due, no doubt, to the fact that the true 
lineal heir after JRichard was then a child, who had just 
succeeded his father as earl of March. Another circum- 
stance was unfavourable to the house of Mortimer — that it 
derived its title through a woman. No case precisely 
similar had as yet arisen, and, notwithstanding the pro* 
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cedent of Henry II., it might be doubted whether succes- 
sion through a female was favoured by the constitution. 
If not, Henry could say with truth that he was the direct 
heir of his grandfather, Edward III. If, on the other 
hand, succession through females was valid, he could trace 
his descent through hU mother from Henry IIL by a very 
illustrious line of ancestors. And, in the words by which he 
formally made his claim, he ventured to say no more than 
that he was descended from the king just mentioned “ by 
right line of the blood. ” In what particular way that “right 
line ” was to be traced he did not venture to indicate. 

It is unnecessary in this article to relate the history of 
the three successive kings belonging to the house of 
Lancaster (Henry IV., V., and VI.), as a brief epitome of 
their reigns will be found elsewhere (see vol. xi. pp. 659- 


662). With the death of the last-named sovereign the 
direct male line of John of Gaunt became extinct. But 
by his daughters he became the ancestor of more than one 
line of foreign kings, while his descendants by his third 
wife, Catherine Swynford, conveyed the crowu of England 
to the house of Tudor. It is true that his children by this 
lady were born before he married her ; but they were made 
legitimate by act of parliament, and, though Henry IV. in 
confirming the privilege thus granted to them endeavoured 
to dobar them from the succession to the crown, it is now 
ascertained that there was no such reservation in the 
original Act, and the title claimed by Henry VIL was 
probably better than he himself supposed. 

We subjoin a podigreeof the royal and illustrious houses 
that traced their descent from John of Gaunt : — 


Table of the Principal Descendants of John ok Gaunt. 


John of (Jaunt, duke o/ Lancaster, 
titular king of Castile. 


Blanche, daughter and heiress of 
Henry, dukoof l.anca*ter (first wife). 


Philippa, Homy 1\\, 

married to king of 

John I., England, 

king of 
Portugal. 

I 

Edward, 
king of 

Portugal. | 

L_ Henry V., 

| I king of 

Alphonso Ferdinand, England. 

V. of duke of 


l’ortu- 

KHl. 

John II 
of Por- 
tugal. 


Viseu. 

Emmanuel, 
king of 
Portugal ; 
whose de- 
scendants 
have reigned 
in that country 
over since. 


Mary do liohun, = 
daughter and 
eo-holr of Hum- 
phrey do Hohun. 
earl of Heieford 
and Essex (first 
wife). 


Catherine* Thomas, 
daughter duke ot 
of Charles Clarence. 
VI. of 
France, 
afterwards 
married to 
Sir Owen 
Tudor. 


Joan, daughter 
of Charles the 
Bad, king of 
Navarre 
(second wife). 
No issue. 


Elisabeth married first 
to John Holland, duke 
of Exeter, who was 
tadmadod by Henry IV.; 
afterwards to Sir John 
Cornwall, created 
Baron Fnnho]>e. 


Constance, the older of the »= Catherine, daughter of 


two daughters and heiresses 
of Peter, king of Castllo 
and Loon (second wlfo). 


Sir Payne Boot, widow 
of Sir Owen Swynford 
(third wife). 


John, Humphrey, Blanche, Philippa, 
duke of duke of due hots married to 

Bedford. Uloueeater. of Ba- Eric VI I. of 
varla Denmark 
and XIII. 
of Sweden. 


Henry VI. 

Edward, prince 
of Wales. 


Catherine, 
married to 
Prince Henry 
afterwards 
Henry III. 
of Castllo. 

' I 

John 11., 
king of 
Castile. 

I 

Isabella 
of Castllo, 
queen of 
Ferdinand 
of Aragon ; 
whose de- 
scendants 
were kings of 
Spain till the 
coming in of 
tho Bourbons 
in 1700. 


John Henry Thomas 

Beaufort, Beaufort, Beaufort, 
earl of cardinal, duke of 

Somerset. Exeter. 


Henry 
Beaufort, 
earl of 
Somerset. 


Edmund, 
earl of 
Hlchmnnd, 
son of 
Sir Owen 
Tudor by 
Catherine, 
widow of 
llcnry V. 


John 

Beaufort, 

earl, 

afterwards 
duke, of 
Somerset. 

I 

Margaret 

Beaufort. 


Joan Beaufort, 
wife of Ralph 
Navlll, first 
earl of West- 
moreland, by 
whom she 
beentno an 
ancestor of 
Edward 1V„ 
Klehavd III., 
Warwick the 
King Maker, 
and many 
noble families. 


Henry VII . 
king or 
England. 

I 


Henry VIII. 


I 

Edwaid VI. 


Mary, queen 
of England. 


I 


Klixattcth, 
queen of 
England. 


Margaret. -- James IV., king of 
1 Scotland. 

James V., king of 
Scotland. 


Mary. » Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk. 


I 

Mary Stuart. 


Henry, earl 
of Llnc'dn. 


I 

James VI. of Scotland 
and I. of England, whose 
descendants have reigned 
In (it cat Britain ever since. 


Frances /wife of 
Henry, earl of 
Dorset, created 
duke of Suffolk. 

I 

l^tdy Jane Grey 
and others. 


Eleanor, wife 
of Henry, 
second earl 
of Cumber- 
land. 


(J.GA.) 


LANCASTER, Sir James, an eminent English seaman j 
of the Elizabethan period. In his early years lie was in j 
Portugal as soldier and merchant; in 1591 he made a 
voyage on his own account to the East Indies ; in 1594- 9ft 
he had command of an expedition which made an attack 
on Pernambuco ; and in 1600 he was placed at the head of 
the first fleet sent out by the newly-founded East India 
Company. During his later years he acted os one of the 
directors of the company. He died in 1 690. 

The original journals of Lancasters princijMil voyage, during 
which he visited Java and Sumatra, have unfortunately Wn lost ; 
and we only possess the narrative drawn up from them with 
questionable perspicacity l>y Purchas. The various {wrtions of 
Hakluyt and Purchas relating to Jgincaster have been edited for the 
Hakluyt Society by C. R. Markham (1879). The name of Lan- 
caster Sound was bestowed by Baffin in honour of 8ir James, on 
the strait trending westward from Baffin's Bay. 

LANCASTER, Joseph (1778-1838), was born in 
Southwark in 1778, and was the son of a Chelsea pen- 
sioner. He had few opportunities of regular instruction, 
but he very early showed unusual seriousness and desire 
for learning. At sixteen he looked forward to the dissent 
ing ministry ; but soon after his religious views altered, 
and he attached himself to the Society of Friends, with 
which he remained associated for many years, until long 
afterwards be was disowned by that body. At the age of 


twenty he began to gather a few poor children under his 
father's roof und to give them the rudiments of instruc- 
tion, without a fee, except in cases in which the parent 
was willing to pay a trifle. Soon a thousand children 
were assembled in the Borough Road ; and, the attention 
of the duke of Bedford, Mr Whitbread, and others having 
been directed to his efforts, he was provided with means 
for building a schoolroom, and supplying needful mate* 
rials. The main features of his plan were the employment 
of older scholars as monitors, and an elaborate system of 
mechanical drill, by means of which these young teachers 
were made to impart the rudiments of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic to large numbers at the same time. The 
material appliances for teaching were very scanty — & few 
i leaves torn out of spelling-books and pasted on boards, 

! some slates, and a desk spread with sand, on which the 
children wrote with tbeir fingers. The order and cheer- 
fulness of the school and the military precision of the 
children's movements were very striking, and began to 
attract much public observation at a time when the 
education of the poor was almost entirely neglected. 
Lancaster had the skill which gains the loyalty of sub- 
| ordinates, and he succeeded in inspiring his young monitors 
j with fondness for their work and with pride in the institu* 
) tion of which they formed a part As these youths became 
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more trustworthy, he found himself at leisure to accept 
some of the numerous invitations which crowded upott 
him, and to expound what he called “ his system ” by 
lectures in various towns. In this way many new schools 
were established, and placed under the care of young men 
whom he had trained, lti a memorable interview with 
George HI., Lancaster was encouraged by the expression 
of the king’s wish that every poor child in his dominions 
should be taught to read the Bible. Boyal patronage 
brought in its train resources, fame, and public responsi- 
bility, which proved to be beyond Lancaster’s own powers 
to sustain or control. He * was vain, reckless, and 
improvident. In 1808 a few noblemen and gentlemen 
came to his rescue, paid his debts, became his trustees, and 
foundod the society which was at first called the Royal 
Lanoasterian Institution, but was afterwards more widely 
known as the British and Foreign School Society. With 
the strongest wish to retain his services and to treat him 
with liberality, they soon found that he was impatient of 
control, and that his wild impulses and heedless extruva- 
gance made it impossible to work with him. He quarrelled 
with the committee, set up a private school at Tooting, 
became bankrupt, and in 1818 emigrated to America. 
There ho met at first with a warm reception, gave 
several courses of lectures which were well attended, and 
wrote to friends at home letters full of enthusiasm and of 
high hopes for future usefulness, not un mingled with bitter 
denunciations of what he called the ingratitude and 
treachery of those who had been associated with him in 
England. But his fame was short-lived. The miseries of 
debt and disappointment were aggravated by sickness, and 
he settled for u time in the warmer climate of Caracas. 
Ho afterwards visited St Thomas and Santa Cruz, and at 
length returned to New York, the corporation of which 
city made him a public grant of 500 dollars in pity for the 
misfortunes which had by this time roducod him to 
lamentable poverty. He afterwards visited Canada, where 
for a time his prospects brightened. He gave lecturos at 
Montreal, and was encouraged to open a Rchool which 
enjoyed an ephemeral success, but was soon abandoned. 
A small annuity provided by his friends in England was 
his only means of support. lie formed a plan, however, for 
returning home and giving a new impetus to his “ system,” 
by which ho declared it would be possible “ to teach ten 
thousand children in diflorent schools, not knowing their 
letters, all to read iluontly in three weeks to three months.” 
But these visions were never realized. He was run over by 
a carriage in the streets of New York in October 1838, and 
was so much injured that he died in a few nours. 

As ouc of the two rival inventors of what was called the “ moni- 
torial ” or “ mutual ” method of instruction, hi* name was prominent 
for many years in educational controversy. Dr Andukw Bki.i. {q. v .) 
had in 1797 published nn account, of his experiments in teaching ; 
and Lancaster in his first pamphlet, published in 1803, frankly 
acknowledges his debt to boll for some useful hints. The two 
workod independently, hut Lancaster was the first to apply the sys- 
tem of monitorial teaching on a large scale. As an economical ex- 
periment his school at the Borough Road was a signal success. Ho 
had one thousand scholars under discipline, and taught them to 
read, write, and work simple sums at a yearly cost of less than 6s. a 
head. His tract Improvements in Education described the grada- 
tion of ranks, the system of signals and orders, the functions of the 
monitors, the method of counting and of spelling, and the curious 
devices he adopted for punishing offenders. Bell’s educational aims 
were humbler, as ho feared to “elevate above their station those 
who were doomed to the drudgery of daily labour,” aud therefore 
did not desire to teach even writing and ciphering to the lower 
classes. The main difference between them Was that the system 
of the one was adopted l>v ecclesiastics and Conservatives, — the 
“National Society for the Education of the Poor in the principles 
of ike Established Church” having l>oen founded in 1811 for its 
propagation : while Lancaster’s method was patronized by the 
] Edinburgh lkviMo, by Whig statesmen, by a few liberal Chttrch- 
tnen, and by Nonconformists generally. It was the design of 
Lancaster and Us friends to make national education Christian# 
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btit not sectarian,— to cause the Scriptures to be read, explained, 
and reverenced in the schools, Without seeking by catechisms or 
otherwise to attract the children to any particular church or sect. 
This principle, since almost universally adopted by the school 
boards of England, was at first vehemently denounced as deisticana 
mischievous, and as especially hostile to the Established Church. 
To do them justice, it must be owned that tho rival claims and 
merits of Bell and Lancaster were urged with more passion and un- 
fairness by their friends than by themselves. Yet neither is entitled 
to hold a very high place among tho world’s teachers. Bell wan 
cold, shrewd, and self-seekitig. Lancaster had more enthusiasm, a 
genuine and abounding love for children, and some ingenuity in 
devising plans both for teaching Mild governing. Blit he was shift- 
less, wayward, and unmethodical, and incapable of sustained and 
high-principled personal effort. His writings were not numerous. 
They consist mainly of short pamphlets descriptive of the suc- 
cesses he attained at tho Borough Hoad. His last publication, An 
Epitome of the Chief Events and Transactions of his Own Life s 
appeared in America in 1833, and is characterized, even more 
strongly than his former writings, by looseness and incoherency of 
style, by egotism, and by a curious incapacity for judging fairly 
the motives either of Ids fYicinls or his foes. 

Subsequent experience has not justified the sanguine estimate of 
tho Edinburgh Reviewer, who so early as 1810 described Lancaster’s 
method as “a InMiutiful ami inestimable discovery. a plan now brought 
very near to jierfection, by which education could be placed within 
{he reach of all classes.” We have since come to believe that intelli- 
gent teaching requires skill and previous training, and that even the 
humblest rudiments are not to he well taught by those who have 
only just acquired them for themselves, or to be attained by mere 
mechanical drill. But in the early stages of national education the 
monitorial mothod served a valuable purpose. It brought large 
numbers of hitherto neglected children under discipline, and gave 
them elementary instruction at. a very cheap rate. Moreover, tho 
educational results attained were in no sense contemptible. Tho 
little monitors were often found to make up in brightness, tmeta- 
bility, and energy for their lack of experience, and to teach the arts 
of reading, writing, and computing with surprising success. And one 
cardinal principle of Bell and Lancaster is of prime importance. 
They regarded a school, not merely as a place to which individual 
pupils should come for guidance from teachers, but as an organized 
community whose members have much to learn from each other. 
They sought to place their scholars from the first in helpful mutual 
relations, and to make them feel the need of common efforts 
towards the attainment of common ends. (J. G. F.) 

LANCELET (Branch iostoma [or A mphio.ras] lanceo - 
latum). This creature, the lowest in the scale of fishes, 
with which class it is generally associated, lacks so 
many characteristics of vertebrates generally that some 
naturalists regard it as the type of a separate division. 
It is of small size (about 3 inches long), compressed, semi- 





Lancelot ( Dranchiostoma lanceolatum). a, mouth ; 6* alnlominal 
poms ; c } vent. 

transparent, pointed at Both ends, without limbs, but with 
a low fold of the skin, representing the median fin of 
fishes. The mouth, surrounded by tentacles, is situated 
below the anterior end of the body, the vent at a short 
distance from the opposite end. The water which has been 
received through the mouth for the respiratory function, as 
well as the spawn, are expelled by another opening in front 
of the vent (porus abdomtnalts). The skeleton is extremely 
rudimentary, and consists almost wholly of a simple 
notochord ; neither skull nor ribs or limbs are developed* 
The laucelet possesses no brain or organ of hearing, and 
no kidneys. The heart retains the embryonic condition 
of vertebrates, is tubular and without chambers j the blood 
is colourless. Thus the lanoelet showB unmistakable ana- 
logies to invertebrates, among which* indeed, it was placed 
by its first describer, Pallas ; and as, besides, the earliest 
stages of its development are almost identical with those 
of invertebrate animals, it may well be regarded as a fond 
intermediate between the two great divisions of the animal 
kingdom, via., the vertebrates and invertebrates* 

The lanoelet has been foetid in numerous lo oa hti es Of 
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but more frequently in shallow sandy places of the coast ; 
probably it is diuch more common than is generally 
supposed* but easily escapes observation on account of the 
transparency of its body, and the rapidity with which it 
buries itself in the satad. It is noteworthy that the first 
two specimens from which the species became known, 
although discovered at an interval of more than fifty years, 
Were found on the Cornish coast The first fell into the 
hands of the Russian naturalist Pallas, who took it to be a 
slug, and described it in 1774 under the name of Umax 
laiictolatus . The secoud was found by Couch in 1831, 
Who recognized it as a fish and sent it to Yarroll. Binco 
then it has been met with on other parts of the British 
coast, in North America, the West Indies, Brazil, Peru, 
Tasmania, Australia, and Borneo. For further details of 
its organization we refer to the article Ichthyology. 

LANCEWOOD is a straight-grained, tough, light, 
elastic wood obtained from the West Indies and Guiana. 
It is brought into commerce in the form of taper poles of 
about 20 feet in length and from 0 to 8 inches in diameter 
at the thickest end. Lance wood is principally used by 
carriage-builders for shafts ; but since the practice of 
employing curved shafts has come largely into use it is 
not in so great demand as formerly. The smaller Wood 
is used for whip-handles, for the tops of fishing rods, and 
for various minor purposes where even grained elastic 
wood is a desideratum. The wood is obtained from two 
species of Guatteria , a genus belonging to the natural order 
Atwnactm. The black lancewood or carisiri of Guiana 
( (t M tteria virgata) is a tree which grows to a height of 50 
feet, of remarkably slender form, and seldom yields wood 
of more than 8 inches diameter. The yellow lancewood 
tree (ynri-yari of Guiana) is of similar dimensions, found 
in tolerable abundance throughout Guiana, and used by the 
Indians for arrow-points, as well as for spars, beams, &c. 

LAN-OHOW-FOO, the chief town of the Chinese pro- 
vince of Kan-suh, and one of the most important cities of 
the interior part of the empire, stands on the right bank 
of the Yellow River. The population is estimated by 
Gustav Kreitner (Bela vSzecbenyi expedition) at half a 
million in 1878. The houses, with very few exceptions, 
are built of wood, but the streets are paved with blocks of 
granite and marble. Bilks, wood carvings, silver and jade 
ornaments, tin and copper wares, fruits, and tobacco are 
the chief articles of the local trade. Tobacco is very exten- 
sively cultivated in the vicinity. Since the occupation of 
Kashgar by the Chinese, the provincial governor resides 
three years at 8u-chow and three years at Lan-chow-foo. 

LANCIANO, the chief town of a circle in the province 
of Ohieti, Italy, is situated on three hills, about 5 miles 
from the Adriatic coast. It is one of the most beautiful 
cities in the Abruzzi Citeriore, and has broad regular streets, 
and several fine buildings. The cathedral* an imposing 
structure with a fiue clock-tower, is built upon bridges 
that span tho gorge of the Feltrino, and is dedicated to 
our Lady of the Bridge. The churches of Santa Lucia 
and Santa Marla Maggiore, built on the sites of heathen 
temples, and the theatre, also deserve notice. Although 
the industry and trade of the town have declined, a con- 
siderable miscellany of manufactures is still carried on. 
The textile industry, dealing with flax, hemp* silk, wool, 
and cotton, is the leading one; iron-working, rope-making, 
and the manufacture of wax, soap, cream of tartar, <fcc., 
follow. There are four yearly fairs. In 1872 the popu- 
lation was 6758 ; including the suburbs it was 15,342, or, 
embracing the commune* 17,340. 

Landano a respectable antiquity, for, although Pliny’s 

AMh br Sn-rA ftentaoomm U to ba placed about a tails thrift tile 

jjnrmt tow*, than is m Asabt that minim the early empire the 
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present site was occupiod by a town, Ss thfe oldest of the bridges oft 
whiah the cathedral stands was erected by the senate and neople of 
Auxanum, under Diocletian. During the Middle Agee Lanci&no 
was of considerable importance, and enjoyed various privileges, 
chiefly of a commercial nature. 

LANCIiET, Nicolas (1660-1743), was bom in Paris 
on 22d January 1660, and became a brilliant painter of 
light comedy, but of light comedy which reflected the tastes 
and mauners of French society under the regeut Orleans. 
11 is first master was Pierre d’Ulin, but his acquaintance with 
and admiration for YVutteuu induced him to leave D’Ulin 
for Gillot, whose pupil Watteau had been. Two pictures 
painted by Lancret and exhibited on tho Place Dauphins 
had a great success, which laid the foundation of his for- 
tune, and, it is said, estranged Watteau, who had been 
complimented as their author. Luncret’s work cannot 
now, however, be taken for that of Watteau, for loth iu 
drawing and in painting his touch, although intelligent, 
is dry, hard, and wanting in that quality which distin- 
guished his great model ; these characteristics are due 
possibly in part to the fact that ho had been for some time 
iu training under au engraver. In 1719 be was received 
a* Academician, and became councillor in 1 7 35 ; in 1741 
he married a grandchild of Boursault, author of /finop at 
Court , but he survived ids marriage only two years, dying, 
in his eighty-fourth year, on 14th September 1743. 

The number of bis painting# (of which over eighty have been 
engraved) i# immense ; he executed a few portrait# and attempted 
historical composition, but hi# favourite subjects were balls, filth, 
village weddings, Ac. The British Museum nossesHes an admir- 
able series of studio# by Lane rot in red chalk, and the lxmdon 
National Gallery shows four painting# — the Pour Age# of Man 
(engraved by Displace# end I/Anuos#in), which have liven cited 
by D’Argenville amongst the principal works of Luucrot. Bee 
D’Argenville, V ice dee Ltinlrce ; and Ballot, fi/oye dc At. Lancret. 

LAND, in the sense in which it will bo used in tHii 
article, which treats especially of its possession and tenure, 
includes that portion of the earth of which industry haft 
rendered either tho surface or the mineral richer under- 
neath available for human requirements. It forms thus the 
storehouse from which nearly all human wealth is drawn, 
since it nourishes the animals and plants which supply 
mankind with food and clothing, and yields the stone, the 
coal, and the metals which make existence possible and 
progressive. The history of its use is therefore a main 
element in the history of our race, and tho manner of its 
tenure and employment lies at the root of political and 
economic science. In the present article it is proposed to 
sketch in outline the historical development of the ideas 
relating to land, and briefly to point out the leading prin- 
ciples which influence its tenure and beneficial employment 
under present circumstances. 

The history of land commences with the division of men 
into tribes, for the division of tribes involves distinction of 
territory. The earliest age, when men lived solely on wild 
fruits or on the produce of the chase, may still be pictured 
to us in the habits of the North American Indians, while the 
second or pastoral stage is represented in modern times by 
the life of the Tartars of the Asian steppes. In both these 
conditions an immense tract of country is absorbed in the 
support of a small population, but the hardships of existence, 
aided sometimes by organized systems of chilrl-murder, serve 
to keep the inhabitants within the limits Of subsistence. 
Under such circumstances each tribe jealously guards its 
own territory from intrusion by others, but within its range 
all members of the community have equal and unrestricted 
rights of use. Among civilized nations the principle still 
survives. Each modern nation claims a special ownership 
in the fisheries within a certain distance of its coasts ; but 
among the inhabitants of these coasts there is a common 
right to fish ift the waters thus reserved. So also each 
mode** stats sasoguizes tbs Shores as far as high water 
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mark, and the estuaries with their harvests of wild fowl, as 
the common property of its subjects. Even inland game 
is still not individual property, and in countries where legal 
rights are so ancient or so modern as in the Channel Islands 
and the United States of America, the local law is alike 
liberal in allowing to every one the right of sporting over 
his neighbour's ground, except in so far as modified by 
express and recent legislation. 

Village But the higher races very early discovered an ampler 

tenure, means 0 f industrial existence than the natural produce of the 
earth affords. At what period in human history the artificial 
cultivation of plants was discovered it is impossible to say. 
We know that it was posterior to the division of the Aryan 
currents that flowed towards Hindustan and towards Europe, 
but before the subdivision of the latter; for the words 
denoting a field, a plough, and some species of grain have 
a common root in tho Greek, the Latin, and the Germanic 
dialects, but not in the Sanskrit. But so soon as agricul- 
ture began it involved of necessity an approach to more 
settled habits. This change in the manner of life would 
combine with the fuller and more regular supply of food 
to promote a rapid increase of population. So long, however, 
as this did not exceed the resources of the territory belong- 
ing to the tribe, it would not of itself involve any change in 
the idea that its use was common to all. A certain portion 
of ground would be devoted to tillage, a certain number 
of the tribe would be appointed to perform the acts of 
cultivation, and the produce would be stored in the general 
barn. We have at the present day examples of such a 
system in some of the allmends of the Swiss canton of 
Valais, where a portion of the lands of the village is culti- 
vated by joint labour, and the produce devoted to joint 
feasting. But it appears that in general thiH stage rapidly 
progressed to one of apportionment of the land in separato 
and smaller districts. The tribe, augmenting in numbers 
and perhaps in extent of territory, subdivided itself into 
villages, and each village exercised a tolerably independent 
rule over its own district. Within this range it still main- 
tained a community of tho forest and pasture, but the 
special skill and toil demanded by husbandry in most cases 
soon lod to the appropriation to each family of a portion 
of the arable land in exclusive property. Still, however, 
the principle of common right prevailed so far that the 
village rulers changed every year the lots assigned for 
culture, so that one year of crop, followed by a relapse 
into natural growth for a succession of years, was the 
normal rotation, It is one which modern scieuco cannot 
condemn, for where space is ample and the use of manure 
is unknown, there is no sounder method of cultivation. It 
is still, according to M. Laveleye, exemplified in tho 
Ardennes region of Belgium. 

Private It is at this stage that contemporary observers first de- 

STland^ scr ^ e tcnure l an( l i u ancient times, and illustrations 
of its survival in modern poriods grow abundant. These will 
be hereafter pointed out. But except in special circum- 
stances it is obvious that progress could not stop here. As 
population increased in oach district, the available hunting 
grounds would diminish, and at the same time the necessity 
of more extensive and more frequent cultivation of crops 
would increase. By this process, in the absence of manure, 
the land would inevitably become loss productive But 
just as it demanded more labour it would become more 
definitely appropriated to a singlo family, for those who 
laboured most would not willingly give place to those who 
had been less active. A stage would then be reached in 
which community of possession would be limited to the 
pasture lands of the village, and the arable lands would be 
possessed in permanence by each family. There generally 
was, indeed, while the territory still sufficed, a recognition 
of the right of each individual to an allotment from the 
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common land. But at last the period would come in which 
this could be no longer afforded, and when either the tribe 
must migrate in a body, or cast off a swarm to seek its 
fortunes elsewhere, or leave a certain number of its 
members without the privilege of landed possession, to 
obtain subsistence in services to the rest, or in trades. 

When the two former alternatives become impracticable, 
the third is the inevitable course. Private property in 
land becomes then established, and we have thenceforward 
a new system, involving consequences for good and evil 
which legislation seeks to regulate. 

With this general notion of the course of development Historic 
it will now be convenient to trace, in some instances which cal 
have most affected the world’s progress, the history and the Bk etch. 
results of the use and appropriation of land. Primi- 

In primitive Rome each household formed an absolute tive 
despotism, of which the father was the despot ; households Rome, 
were united into gentes by derivation from a common 
ancestor, and the state consisted in a combination of 
gentes. To each household there was originally assigned 
a small portion (2 jugera, 1£ acres) of land to be held in 
perpetuity as private property (heredium), and it may be 
assumed that on the death of a paterfamilias each son 
would be entitled to a like amount from the common lands 
of the gens. These common lands formed tho main posses- 
sion of the gentes, and it appears that they were to some 
degree cultivated in common, as well as used for pasturage. 

The state, however, also held common lands, partly original, 
partly derived from cession by each conquered neighbour, 
and these were let for rent (vectigal) in so far as not parti- 
tioned out. Cicero (De Rep., ii. 9, 14) says that Numa 
was the first who divided the conquered lands into private 
shares, but it is certain that the example was only partially 
followed. But by the time of Servius Tullius the original 
private portion of many households must have been greatly 
but unequally enlarged, for his new military organization 
was based on the obligation of service imposed on the free- 
holders ( amdui ) as distinguished from the mere labourers 
and breeders of children ( proletarii ). The “ classes” of 
the assidui were five, those who possessed 20 jugera (12£ 
acres), and who were specially denominated classici, and 
those who possessed respectively 15, 10, 5, and 2 i jugera. 

The first class, or classici, were about the half of t£e whole 
number of assidui, the second, third, and fourth classes 
comprised each about one-eighth of tho entire number, and 
the fifth class was slightly more numerous. The equites 
formed a separate order, based on the possession of a still 
larger extent of land. At the same time a register of land 
was established, in which each owner was required to enter 
his property, and which was revised every four years, and 
sales were directed to be made before tw T o witnesses. 

These arrangements show that even at this epoch the 
system of separate private property was iu full operation, 
and that the difference of wealth which it engenders had 
already reached an advanced stage. 

The progress of conquest, which at once enlarged the 
territory, brought in tribute, and furnished slaves, rapidly 
increased such inequalities. Trade, which followed con- 
quest, and in which capitalists made large fortunes, tended 
in the same direction. Very early in Roman legal history 
we come upon tenancy-at-will, under the name of precaritm, 
which of itself showed that there must have been large 
estates capable of subdivision. But besides tenants, each 
extensive landowner had a household of retainers, clients, 
freedmen, and latterly slaves, who tilled his ground for his 
personal profit Thus there would be little demand for 
free labour, and the petty husbandman, whose small 
inheritance was inadequate for a growing family, fell 
ueoessarily into debt His laud would then be seined 
under the strict Roman law of bankruptcy, and he him— if 
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irould sink into slavery, or at best into the already over- 
crowded class of labourers for insufficient hire. At the 
same time the conquered lands, which by theory were the 
property of the state, and to which every citizen had an 
equal right, were largely portioned out to the existing 
landowners, who held the chief posts and influence in the 
government. The revenues drawn from tribute were also 
farmed out to capitalists, and the taxes on the public were 
augmented in consequence of the permitted frauds of the 
collectors. At last came the crisis. The army, no longer 
representing the wealth of the state, but rather the pro- 
letariat, mutinied, and from the Mons Sacer menaced the 
city. It was the commencement of the long struggle of 
which the successive Agraiuan Laws ( q.v .) were the land- 
mark and remedies. 

The object of these laws was well illustrated by the 
Licinian proposal (387 a.u.c.), nearly one hundred years after 
the first outbreak of discontent. It enacted that no citizen 
should bold more than 500 jugera of the public lands, that 
no one should graze more than one hundred oxen and five 
hundred sheep on the common lands, and that every land- 
owner should be obliged to employ a number of free 
labourers proportioned to that of his slaves. But this, as 
all other laws proposed on behalf of the people, was coupled 
with political changes of which the main object was to 
open up new fields of ambition to those of the plebeians 
who were already opulent. When that object was attained, 
the agrarian remedies were suffered to fall into desuetude. 
The successful wars waged in the 6th and 7th centuries 
a.u.c. gave a temporary outlet to labour in the formation of 
agricultural colonies. But it at the same time immensely 
increased the number of slaves, who were treated as mere 
beasts of toil, to be worked out or sold off when no longer 
profitable. The free population, on the testimony of Cato 
and Polybius, diminished ; the slave population increased, 
and became in many districts an organized danger to public 
safety. A century later the Gracchi again endeavoured to 
restore health to the body politic by a distribution of the 
state lands among the proletariat. The attempt was stifled 
in blood, but the necessity of the measure was proved by 
the fact that a full generation later Caius Julius Ciesar 
carried out the same reform. 

The time for remedy was, however, past. The great 
estates ( latifundia ) had already been created ; they were 
respected by the reformers, alike popular and imperial ; and 
their inevitable growth swallowed up the small farms of 
new creation, and ultimately destroyed Borne. For its 
manhood was gone ; the wealth of millionaires could not 
purchase back honesty or courage ; and the defence of 
mercenaries failed to form any barrier against the wars of 
hardy northern invaders. Pliny’s words 44 latifundia perdi- 
dere Italiam ” embrace the truth, yet more fully made clear 
in many a generation after he wrote. 

Andent We shall now examine the systems prevalent in the 
Ger- nations by which the Roman empire was overthrown. 
m * n * v * Two great Roman writers, Caesar and Tacitus, have given 
us a vivid picture of the German customs showing us the 
tenure of land in its earliest forms. Caesar ( Dt Bell. Gall., 
vL) says of the Germans of his time : — 

“ They are not much given to agriculture, but live chiefly on milk, 
cheese, and flesh. No one has a fixed quantity of land or boundaries 
of his property, but tbe magistrates and chiefs every year assign to 
the communities and families who live together as much laud and in 
inch spots as they think suitable, and require them in the following 
year to remove to another allotment. Many reasons for this custom 
are suggested : one is that they should not be led by permanence of 
residence to renounce the pursuits of war for agriculture, another 
that the desire of extensive possession should not induce the more 
powerful to seize the land of the weaker, another that they should 
not construct their houses with greater care to keep out heat and 
cold, another that the love of money should not create parties and 
flig jm fc— t lastly that the piass of the people might re m a in con- 


tented with the justice of an arrangement under which ever}' one 
saw his position as comfortable as that of the most powerful As 
to the tribes themselves, their chief glory is to have their territory 
surrounded with as wide a belt as possible of desolated waste, They 
deem it not only a special mark of valour that every neighbouring 
tribe should be driven to a distance, and no stranger should dare 
to reside in their vicinity, but at the same time they view it as a 
measure of precaution against the risk of sudden attacks. 0 

A hundred yours later tbe description of Tacitus shows 
that a certain modification of habit had been induced. 
Bringing together the loading particulars, we fiud he speaks 
of Germany as 44 covered with woods and morasses, the 
land fairly fertile but unsuitod for fruit trees, well adapted 
for pasture, and carrying numerous herds of small sized 
polled cuttle, in which tho chief wealth of tho natives 
consisted.” But they seem no longer to have changed 
their actual dwellings every year, but to have 

“ Built them with u certain rough solidity, and in villages, though 
the houses were not eoutiguouM, but each was surrounded by a s]>acn 
of its own. The right of suecession by children was recognized, and 
in default of children brothers and uncles took, but there wus no 
right of making h will. They preferred to acquire property by war 
rather than by industry. Interest on loans was unknown. The 
land was apportioned (to villages apparently) according to the num- 
ber of cultivators, and divided among them according to their rank, 
there being ample room for all. Every year they changed tho 
arable land, which formed only a portion of the whole, not attempt- 
ing to make labour vie with the natural fertility and abundance of 
the soil by planting orchards or setting out gardens and Judds, but 
content with s single crop. Their food consisted chiefly of wild 
fruits, freshly killed game, and curds; their drink was a liquor pre- 
pared from barley or wheat, fermented like wine. Their slaves wero 
not kept iu the house, but each had a separate dwelling and nn 
allowance of food, and they were troatod with humanity, as servants 
or tenants.” 

These institutions wero then obviously based on the 
existence of an ample supply of unenclosed and common 
land. But tho natural increase of population, combined 
with the pressure put on tho Germanic tribes from tho east 
by the SlavH, made their territories too small for their 
ambition, if not for their maintenance, and five or six 
succeeding centuries were marked iu tho history of Europe 
chiefly by successive Germanic conquest and occupation of 
western and southern territory. Tho enormous increase of 
power and possession made it impossible for the origiual 
tribal government to survive ; the great generals developed 
into kings and emperors, and their lieutenants, more or less 
independent according to individual capacity and distance 
from the capital, became dukes and counts. Gradually 
military authority, embracing the old idea of the land being 
the property of the state, evolved the new notion of feudal- 
ism. The sovereign represented tbe state ; to him in that 
capacity land conquered from tho enemy, or forfeited by 
unsuccessful rebellion, became subject ; and he granted it to 
his followers on condition of faithful service in war. They 
promised to be 44 his men,” and from their own tenants they 
exacted in turn the like promise on the like conditions. 
The general insecurity made even free owners willing to 
buy the support of the sovereign on similar terms. Thus 
by degrees, less by derivation from tho ideas of Homan 
law, to which it is sometimes attributed, than by the mere 
necessity of the times, and as a consequence of the incessant 
state of warfare in which mankind existed, there came to 
be established the feudal doctrine that all land was held of 
the sovereign on condition of suit and service, and that 
each immediate tenant of the sovereign was entitled to 
sub-infeudate his possession on the same principles. 
Gradually the further attributes of property were added *, 
service in war was commuted into rent, and the peaceful 
service of tilling tbe lord’s reserved domain. The right 
of hereditary succession became grafted on the personal 
grant ; the power of sale and devise followed. Local usages 
still had influence, but it may be said broadly that from 
about the 10th century private property, subject to feudal 
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condition*, hec$m e the principle of the tenure of laud 
ip Europe, 

There are, however, Home nations in which feudalism has 
Struck no root, or at least has not succeeded in seriously 
modifying the original type of common possession. It will 
be best to advert to some of them before proceeding further 
with the history of feudalism in its modern development. 

The Indian branch of the Aryan stock has preserved with 

India. g reHt the original notion of the possession of land. 

The village, consisting of detached houses and surrounded 
with the district belonging to it, forms still a self-regulating 
community. It is a legal person, to which the state looks 
for its rights, but which when performing them is free 
from internal state interference. It holds the forest and 
pastpro ground in common property, allowing their use to 
each person entitled to the village rights. To each family 
is further apportioned a measure of arable land, but the 
stage is in general passed at which this portion is changed 
in successive years, and it is therefore the hereditary pro- 
perty of the family. Hut it is not in strictness subject 
either to will, to mortgage, or to sale. It is divisible on 
the death of the head of the family among his children, 
any of whom may transfer their shares to another momber 
of the village, but not, except with its leave, to a stranger. 
These ancient customs have to some extent been modified 
by the introduction of English law, which, among other 
things, has subjected the villagers to the grinding exactions 
of the money-lenders, by giving creditors the security of an 
English mortgage. It cannot but be regretted that the 
desire to act justly which has led to the change should 
have been misled bv the idea that whatever institution 
exists in England is necessarily and everywhere else 
equally equitable and necessary. 

Slavanio In Europe the Slav peoples, tho latest arrival of Aryan 

peoples. 8 tock in Europe, have preserved host the ancient charac- 
teristics of land tenure. Checked in their advance to the 
south-east, they have formed a narrow borderlaud in 
Bulgaria, Servia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, between the 
Germans on the one side and the Turks on the other. 
Here, therefore, we have the case qt a population growing 
within a restricted area, under circumstances which pre- 
vented the development of extensive military sway, and its 
consequent feudalism. Accordingly we find prevailing a 
system midway between the ancient communism of the 
Germanic tribes and the institution of private property. 
The tribes have become broken up into families. Common 
lauds, except where there is mountain or forest, have been 
partitioned into the separate ownership of families. But 
within the families there is still a strong sentiment of 
community. In the Servian aud Bulgarian villages each 
family household consists of probably several generations, 
all housed under the same roof or within thesaqie curtilage. 
The head of the family is judge rather than master ; auy 
paember of tho family may depart, but in so doing he 
abandons his claim to tho family property, a claim, 
however, which in some cases may revive should he return 
to the paternal home. All who regain work in common at 
t|ieir appointed duties, and share in common the produce. 
The family possessions are inalienable ; the share of each 
member is untransferable. 

To the north and east the faculty of unlimited emigra- 
tion to the unoccupied lauds of the steppe permitted or 
enforced the preservation of a still earlier type of common 
luasta. property. When the Russian village found its lauds in- 
.adequate to ftfi growing population, it threw off a swarm- 
The emigrants travelled in a compact body till they passed ' 
beyond the limits of present cultivation, and then took up 
their position on such lauds as pleased then). For their 
protection against the aboriginal hunters who still roamed 
over the ptyqs they fcuilt tlp4r bowa on the uniform pl*p 
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WKaye haft, to induce them to maintain the syetWW of 
common peaturatfe. and of united cultivation of the lend 
apportioned to cropping When the central government 
became strong enough W assert its sway over the scattered 
settlements, jt levied its tax on the mtr, or village 
community, aud the community apportioned the amoupt 
per capita among its members. But, as land was ample ip 
extent for all, it gave to each male, from the moment even 
of birth, a right to a share. When the shares became 
inadequate a fresh migratiop took place. 

Serfdom took its rise in the prohibition of these migra- 
tions. Forbidden to depart to new lands, the peasants 
were compelled to submit to the demands for their labour 
either of the Government, where it held estates in the 
neighbourhood of a village, or of nobles to whom grants 
of land had been made by the czar. Generally they w r ere 
thus forced to give half their time to labour for their master. 

But they still continued possessors of their share in the 
village lands, and entitled to apply the other half of their 
time to its cultivation. 

When emancipation came, their rights were regulated 
on the same basis. The village was maintained as an 
industrial and fiscal organization. But each peasant was 
declared to be entitled to a certain fixed minimum of land 
for his own property, varying according to the district, hut 
on an average about 12 acres. For this, in so far as being 
in excess of the village lauds it had to be made up from 
the land of adjoining owners, he is required to pay either 
services, to the extent of forty days in the year, or rent, at 
an average rate of about 2s. 4d. per acre. Such prqvisipps 
can only be temporary. They resemble much those which 
prevailed in Germany prior to the modern reforms in tenure. 

They subject the peasant, untaught and unaccustomed to 
habits of individual energy, to a tax which he is not ah>Ie 
to meet, and the suffering and complaints which ate the 
consequence are at present general throughout Russia. 

In Switzerland also there has survived a system only Swltzei 
slightly altered from that of the original communities. J?pr laD< h 
here also conquest with its attendant feudalism was stayed, 
and freemen and free institutions survived the wreck which 
war made throughout western Europe. In the forest 
cantons especially there still exists an essential community 
of land right. The inhabitants possess separately and by 
ordinary rules of inheritance certain portions of land. But 
in several cantons the bulk of the land, both arable, forest, 
and pastoral, forms the allmend of t}ie state, or of the com- 
mune, — the common property, to which every descendant 
of the original inhabitants has a right. This common land 
is either partitioned out by lot to each person entitled, or 
is let for a rent, which is applied to the common benefit, 
or is made the subject of common labour, and the produpe 
of bread and wine is devoted to common morry-ntakings. 

When the arable land is djyided among cultivators, the 
period allowed before repartition is from five to nine years, 
and it is stated that so strong is the feeling of common 
interest that the shortness of the time does not interfere 
with the highest cultivation by each successive occupant 
In some districts it furnishes farms of 20 acres to each 
family, in others it only suffices for allotments of a few 
perches. 

In France the custom of village proprietary survived in France, 
many districts down to the middle of the 17th century. 

But previous to the middle of the 18th century nearly the 
whole of the soil had passed into the hands of great land- 
owners. The tenants and peasants were ground down with 
heavy exactions, not only in the form of rent, bnt of 
state taxation, and in services, or corvee t, to be rendered to 
the lord or to the stytte. The artificial Jife pf the nobles 
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culliyaJorB, and brought them to Jopk on their dependents 
aa little more then beast* of burden, valuable only for the 
profit that might be made of them. The feeling engendered 
pn the other side broke oqt in the Revolution. The country 
estates, from which the tyiigres had fled, were sold in 
ortions, and in m&ny cases bought in fee simple for a triHe 
j the former tenants of the farms. The Jaw of equal 
division among children continued the process of sub- 
division. It proceeds in an augmenting ratio, and though 
a few large properties still subsist, the bulk of the laud in 
France is now held in small properties. It is not, however, 
universally cultivated by the owner. There is a large 
proportion of tenants, holding generally under leases not 
exceeding nine years; and there is no doubt that the 
shortness of the term impairs production. Another evil is 
the rmrcelhment caused by the law of compulsory division 
on inheritance, but this must not bo understood as objoetod 
to chiefly on the ground of the small extent of ground held 
by each proprietor. The real disadvantage complained of 
by French writers on agriculture is that through successive 
family divisions each man’s total property consists of a 
number of small plots scattered up and down ; and the 
remedy desired is not an interference witli the present law 
of succession, but only an enactment to facilitate exchange 
and consolidation of plots, so as to give to each cultivator 
his whole property within one boundary. 

In France there are now about 2,000,000 properties 
under 12 acres, and 1,000,000 between 12 and 25 acres, 
while there are only 150,000 above 100 acres. Of the 
whole population there are 1,750,000 who cultivate their 
own land with their own hands, and who are not tenants, 
850,000 who cultivate as tenants, and only 57,000 who 
cultivate by aid of a foreman or steward. Of farm 
labourers there are only 870,000. Belgium, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and great portions of Italy are 
similarly divided into small holdings cultivated in general 
by the owner and his family. 

Modern In Germany, although feudalism was fully developed as 
Gter* a legal system and as the foundation of the aristocracy, it 
n*ny- did not succeed in extirpating entirely the ancient rights of 
the people. A large portion of the laud was held always 
as peasant properties, entirely free from any dues of service. 
Among taese, in certain districts, there survived an 
organization essentially identical with that described by 
Tacitus. The village had its domain or mark, subdivided 
into the arable, the pasture, and the forest. In some cuses 
the first of these was partitioned into individual and 
permanent properties, but in all the pasture anil forest 
remained the joint property of the village. Instances, 
however, were not wanting even in our own days where 
arable portion was subject to annual or less frequent 
repartition, and to apportionment by lot to each cultivator 
for the time which custom ordained. But even where this 
usage did not prevail, it was incumbent on all the villagers 
(as in Russia) to cultivate their several portions of the 
arable mark with the same crops and at the same seasons, 
for as soon as the crops were removed the whole community 
enjoyed a right of pasturage on the stubble. The rotation 
was, therefore, of the simplest, consisting in general of a 
triennial succession of wheat or rye as winter-sown grain, 
followed by oats and barley as spring-sown crop, and then 
fallow. It differed for the worse from that of the ancient 
Germans in that the circumscribed limits of each village 
domain made it now impossible to allow to the whole 
arable mark a period of rest under pasturage* 

But intermixed everywhere with the relics of the free 
v illa ge institutions the tree of feudalism struck its roots, 
and carried with it a species of serfage. None who were 
apt noble could as a rule purchase bwh On the land# of 
the nobUfc the tenants were bound to pve to their lord a 
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ortion of their time in gratuitous labour. They held, 

owever, their farms under conditions of permaneney, 
subject to this tax of labour, and to a variety of small and 
irregular exactions of the nature of rent On this state of 
things in Prussia the Stein aud Hardenberg reforms took 
effect. They gave to every peasant the same power as the 
noble enjoyed to become a landowner. Between the nnblps 
and their tenants they partitioned the land in absolute 
property, the landlord retaining oue-third, the tenant 
receiving two-thirds. Common rights, and rents, were 
made purchaseamo by the owner of the soil at twenty 
years’ purchase of thoir estimated value. And laws of 
1821 and 1850 sanctioned the division of oointuou lands 
among all who previously had an interest in them. To aid 
the peasantry in purchasing up t.ho dues still payable to 
their former landlords, land credit banks were introduced 
in 1850. These institutions advanced to the peasant 
owner the sum necessary for the purchase of the old rights 
over his property, commuted as they had already been to a 
definite sum. The advance thus made constituted a first 
charge on tho land, and was represented by debenture 
bunds for small amounts. The owner might pay to their 
credit, at whatever time and in whatever sums lie was able, 
instalments towards their redemption, but he was bound to 
redeem them fully within fifty years. 

Those reforms have converted large parts of Germany 
into the property of small owners residing on and tilling 
their own land, free from obligation to any other |»er»on. 

There do not seem to bo data forjudging of the economic 
result, because statistics do nut distinguish between tho 
produce of small properties and that of the largo properties 
intermixed with them. But tho most careful observers 
agree that the social results are similar in Germany to 
what they uro elsewhere. The peasants, attached to their 
holdings, form the most stable element in tho common- 
wealth. Their love of the luml shows itself in the high 
prices given for it, and, as we shall see elsewhere, in tho 
tendency to borrow in ordor to purchase more. It can at 
least be said that, whatever be the hardships of their lot, 
they would not exchange it for any other. 

Thu tenure of land in Great Britain may be traced with Great 
sufficient uccurucy from the character of the element# of Britain, 
which the nation is composed. Under the Celtic tribes 
there can be no doubt that the ideas which we know 
prevailed among the ancient Irish and among the Scottish 
clans down to modern times formed the universal rule. 

The laud was the possession of the dun ; the chief wa# 
the leader but not tho owner. The temporary and partial 
occupation by the Romans may have introduced the notion 
of absolute private property, and we may assume that it 
was at least asserted by such of the conquerors as cared to 
cultivate estates taken from tho barbarians. But the with- 
drawal of the Romans, followed by the Saxon invasion, 
must have re-established the principle of common village 
ownership which formed the basis of both Celtic and 
German tenure. In the later Saxon period, however, there 
is no doubt that private ownership became gradually more 
extended. Then the feudal idea begau to make progress 
in England, as it did at the same period on the Continent. 

It received an immense impulse from the Norman Conquest. 
William may not have claimed the whole land of England 
as his own, but the vast tract# which fell into his hands 
through confiscation of rights of so-called rebels were 
granted by him in the character of lord to such of the 
Saxons as he could trust, and to those of his own followers 
whom he desired to reward. When law began to form a 
system, the early Norman lawyers took this principle #s 
the basis of their system* Thenceforth it became the uiv 
disputed maxim of English law, as well as of Scottish 
(with the exception of some isolated remams of < 4 udal* 
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rights in Orkney), that the sovereign was snpreme lord of 
all the land, and that every one held under him as tenant 
in England, vassal in Scotland, names which have survived 
in legal theory and language down to the present day. 
They expressed then as now the unquestionable legal rule 
that there is no such thing in our system as an absolute 
private right of property in land, but that the state alone 
is vested with that right and concedes to the individual 
possessor only a strictly defined subordinate right, subject 
to conditions from time to time enacted by the community. 

Within Scotland the feudal system has been preserved 
in remarkable purity. The majority of the larger estates, 
as well as many small ones, are still nominally held of the 
crown, and pay an annual rent, or “ feu-duty,” along with 
certain fines on succession or alienation, nor is the title of 
any heir or vendee complete till he has received the written 
acknowledgment of the sovereign. But each owner who 
holds of the sovereign may grant a subordinate estate to 
be hold of himself as “ superior ” or lord, on such terms as 
he thinks fit, and the “ vassal ” thus constituted must in 
future obtain recognition of his title from his immediate 
superior, just as if he held directly of the crown. It is 
only within the last few years that the subordinate vassals 
thus holding have boon allowed the means of commuting 
the services they had bound themselves to pay to tho 
“subject superior,” and of converting themselves into 
direct vassals of the crown, which forms the nearest 
approach to private property permitted by the law of 
Scotland. 

In England foudal forms became partially obliterated at 
an earlier period. In 18 Edward 1. parliament had put 
an end to subinfeudation. The services due by the crown’s 
tenants wore by a statute of Charles II. reduced to a form 
which left them merely nominal. But at a very remote 
period there had sprung up a tenure which in many 
respects was equivalent to feudal tonure. The serfs who 
cultivated the lord’s lands, although at first subject to his 
absolute pleasure, yet, being loft undisturbed for a consider* 
able series of years, fell under the doctrine of English 
jurisprudence which recognizes custom as having the force 
of law. They gained thus a right of occupation in per- 
manence, paying only such rents or ser vicos as were 
entered in the copy of the rolls of the manorial court, from 
which their tenure came to be designated copyholds. By 
degrees they obtained manumission from servitude, and 
with it the right of alienating or bequeathing the land they 
thus held. There were therefore two principal classes of 
property in England, freeholds, holding in general directly 
of tho crown, and copyholds, holding of a lord of the manor, 
but both with indefeasible title subject to trifling services 
ascertained by custom or by statute. It w ould seem that 
in these two forms a very large number of those whom we 
now should call yeomen or peasant proprietors were estab- 
lished throughout the country. But in addition to these 
there were on tho large estates a great number of those 
whom we should now properly call tenants-at-will, renting 
lands of the lord, and not established for a sufficient length 
of time to have acquired the status of copyholders. 

About the middle of the 14th century English wool was 
found to be peculiarly well adapted to the use of the weavers 
of the Low Countries, and brought a high price. This led 
the owners of the large estates to substitute pasturage for 
tillage, and by consequence many of the cultivating tenants- 
at-will were evicted. Hence arose complaints precisely 
similar in motive and language to tnose which in our own 
times have been excited by the clearings in Ireland and the 
Highlands for the purpose of substituting Bheep farming in 
place of husbandry by cottars and crofters. During the 
15th century, probably for the same reason, the extensive 
wastes which covered a large part of England began to be 
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| enclosed, to the consequent disturbance of a number of 
squatters (called at the time “ champions,” from champs) 
who had settled on them, and derived a not very sufficient 
subsistence from feeding a few animals on the commons. It 
is noticeable that both Fitzherbert and Tusser, the earliest 
English agricultural writers, and the latter himself one of 
the people, commend the enclosures, on the ground that 
the land so reduced to separate ownership produced much 
more than it had done as commons. But these causes, 
combiniug with the breaking up of the monasteries, and 
the absorption of church lands into the estates of the 
adjoining landowners, gave rise to much disorder and 
misery. Parliament attempted to deal with the causes 
and effects by enactments directed by turns against the 
high rate of wages, against the destruction of farm houses 
and cottages, and against the idle or unemployed tramps 
who roamed over the country. It was a period of disloca- 
tion of social relations, of which we are not now in a 
position to judge accurately. But undoubtedly the ulti- 
mate result was a considerable increase in the magnitude 
of the larger estates and farms, gained by a proportionate 
decrease in the number of both of smaller size. It is from 
this period that we must date the diminution of the class 
of yeomen which has been the theme of lamentation with 
economists and historians down to our own times. 

Contemporaneously with these changes the law was 
receiving those adjustments which tended to preserve the 
large estates undiminished in the possession of their here- 
ditary owners. Entails were sanctioned by statute (De 
donis, 13 Edw. I.), but broken down some two centuries 
later by tho ingenious judicial devices of fines and 
recoveries. Trusts were invented by the churchmen, but 
attacked by parliament, only to be re-established under the 
technical name of trusts upon uses. Lastly, estates for 
life were invented ; and, being skilfully combined with so 
much of the principle of entails as the courts had sanctioned, 
they have formed the still existing method by which family 
estates are preserved from dispersion. The rule of law is 
that all persons living at the date of a settlement may be 
restricted to mere estates for their own lives, instead of 
taking the fee simple with full right of alienation. In this 
way each son when he succeeds finds himself merely a 
tenant for life, and as such possessed of no power to pre- 
vent his own son from becoming owner in fee simple when 
he in turn shall succeed. But a father so situated is little 
inclined to leave to his Bon powers of which he himself is 
deprived, while his son is generally willing to barter his 
future liberty for a present liberal allowance. Thus father 
and son strike a bargain ; the father buys the son’s surrender 
of his future right, and the son, for a price, agrees to sub- 
mit himself to the restraints of being merely tenant for life 
when his father shall dia The process repeated from 
generation to generation has re-established iu practice the 
system of entails which the courts had abrogated as con- 
trary to public policy, and which every writer from Bacon 
downwards has denounced as hurtful to the nation. 

Similar rules prevailed in Scotland. But, as entails were 
there of later introduction, so they were much more strict, 
and from 1680 to 1848 land might be settled in an end- 
less succession of inconvertible life estates. In the latter 
year an Act was passed which, with a good deal of com- 
plication, substantially limits the right of creating life 
estates to one generation as in England. In 1875 another 
Act introduced the useful principle that the owner of a 
life estate might in certain circumstances buy up and 
extinguish some of the contingent interests in succession 
I to his own at their present value, ascertained by computa- 
tion based on the expectation of life. 

The system of entails, or of creatiou of estates for life 
only, which has thus prevailed for several centuries in the 
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United Kiugdom, is sufficient to accouufc for the fact that 
the large estates have continually augmented, in site and 
number, by the corresponding absorption of the small pro- 
perties of yeomen. These small properties are seldom sub- 
jected to strict settlement. The owners occasionally fall 
into difficulties, and then their land is sold to pay their 
debts. They are frequently moved by natural affection 
either to divide their estates among children, or to subject 
them to charges for children other than the heir, and this 
also tends to bring them into the market for sale. But the 
large adjoining properties, the owners of which have been 
induced by family pride to limit their right to mere life 
interests, are not liable to be sold for debt The immediate 
possessor may be crippled during his life, but his heir will 
succeed to the estate free from incumbrance by any prior 
possessor. In the same way the powers of each successive 
owner to charge the estate for younger children, and the 
liability to sale for payment of such charges, is restricted 
within narrow limits. These properties therefore continue 
undiminished ; and, when a small adjoining freehold comes 
into the market, it is seldom that the owner of the larger 
estate cannot find the money to effect its purchase. Once 
obtained, it is included in the next settlement of the larger 
estate, and thus permanently withdrawn from the operation 
of natural processes of disintegration. On the whole, it 
follows that large estates tend to grow, and in precisely the 
same proportion small ones tend to disapj>ear. 

It may be further observed that this tendency is materi- 
ally aided by an absurdly bad and expensive conveyancing 
system, and by the law of mortgage. The costs of transfer 
of laud are so enormous in England that they form a very 
large percentage on the price of small properties, and pre- 
clude any one from purchasing them with the motive of 
making a living upon them. So also the insecurity of title, 
which is greatest on the smaller properties, because they 
have been dealt with less carefully, compels any owner who 
needs an advance to pay usurious interest, by which his 
ruin is speedily effected, and the property brought to sale, 
On the other hand a large property changes hands at less 
comparative expense, and the necessity of a sale to meet 
temporary difficulties is at less cost obviated by mortgage, 
which permits the owner to hold on till some windfall of 
legacy or marriage once more reinstates him in easy 
circumstances, and enables him to take advantage of his 
poorer neighbour’s necessities. This does not mean that 
he cheats the small proprietor in the bargain. On the 
contrary, the desire of the rich to augment their estates 
induces them to give more than the real worth for the 
smaller properties. But this concurrence of circumstances 
tends steadily in the direction of increasing large estates 
and diminishing from age to age those that are small. Tho 
practical result is easily shown by a few figures. The 
cultivated land of the United Kingdom (including parks 
and permanent pastures, but not mountain or waste) 
amounted in 1880 to 47,515,747 acres. The total acreage 
is 77,635,301 acres. By the Domesday Book of 1875 it 
appeared that one-fourth of the total acreage (excluding 
plots under l acre) is held by 1200 owners, at an average 
for each of 16,200 acres ; another fourth by 6200 persons, 
at an average of 3150 acres ; another fourth is held by 
50,770 persons, averaging 380 acres each ; and the remain- 
ing fourth by 261,830 persons, averaging 70 acres each 
(Caird). Peers, in number about six hundred, hold rather 
more than one-fifth of all the land in the kingdom. Thus 
one-half of the whole territory is in the hands of only 7400 
individuals ; the other half is divided among 312,500 
individuals. The total population of the United Kingdom 
(not including Channel Islands aod Isle of Man) in 1881 
was 35,100,000, so that barely one in a hundred owns 
more than an acre of soiL 


Of tenant farmers there are in Great Britain 561,000, 
in Ireland 600,000. About 400,000 of those In Great 
Britain, but above 500,000 of those in Ireland, occupy 
less than 15 acres of cultivated soil, the average size of 
the remaining holdings being in Great Britain about 160 
acres, in Ireland 75 acres. 

In the countries which have been colonised from England British 
the system of small properties rather than large has been odontss. 
generally adopted. The first settlers in New England 
carried with them the idea of the village community. They 
decreed that grants of land should be m4de to each house- 
holder to the extent of 20 acres, but the rest of the land 
apportioned to each village was to be held in common. 

This system has been now expanded into the homestead United 
law (see Homestead), prevailing over the whole United flutes. 
States, in virtue of which a citizen of the States is entitled 
to a free grant of 160 acres (^ square mile) on condition of 
bringing it into cultivation within five years. The influ- 
ence of slavery in the Southern States tended, as in Rome, 
to create large estates, but its abolition has arrested this 
course. On the whole, with exception of a very few 
gigantic farms in the extreme west, it may be said that 
both the United States and Canada are countries of small 
farms, seldom exceeding 150 to 300 acres, and almost 
universally cultivated by the owner. The pastoral lands 
of Australia and New Zealand are still held in “runs” of 
immense extent, but whenever cultivation makes way there 
is a growing movement in the direction of opening them 
up to purchase in small farms. 

Tho above sketch, imperfect as the limits of space have Leading 
compelled it to be, of the history of land tenure throughout 
the world shows that it has pursued one unvarying course. 
Commencing in community of tribal possession, land has * 
everywhere by degrees been appropriated to the villagers, tenure, 
to the family, and at last to the individual But in every 
stage the conditions of its enjoyment and use have been 
absolutely regulated by the community in reference to the 
general welfare. A history so uniform would seem to rest 
on principles of human nature, and to be incapable of 
reversal. Nevertheless in the present age two opposite 
parties have impugned its lessons. The one would revert 
to tho almost prehintoric times when community of pro- 
perty, of labour, and of wealth formed the rule of existence. 

The other speaks of individual property, especially in land, 
as a sacred and indefeasible principle, and denounces every 
restraint or modification introduced by the state as spolia- 
tion. Between these extremes an infinite variety of ideas 
for more or less making land or its produce public property, 
or more or less restricting the right of the personal owner, 
have been put forward, and are, with some confusion, 
strenuously advocated. A brief attempt will now be made 
to discriminate between what in these ideas is sound and 
what is impracticable. 

The principles of communism have unquestionably struck Corn- 
deep root in the minds of large classes of the public, chiefly nrnuUtk 
in Germany, but to no inconsiderable extent in other P rinci P^ 
countries and even in England. Nor can they be dismissed 
as merely crimiual and worthy of no answer but repression. 

The answer must rather be that they are based on hopes 
and beliefs in the capability of hntnan nature for self- 
sacrifice, which we have no warrant in yet accepting as our 
practical guide. A golden age may yet return, in which 
all shall be fur the country and no one for himself, and we 
may even imagine that each successive age shows its nearer 
approach. But at least it has as yet not come. In every 
community there are found a large number of individuals 
who would not work honestly except under the compulsion 
of self-interest or of close superintendence. No socialistic 
scheme hss yet been devised which copes with this tendency, 
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In all of them a vast hierarchy of official inspectorship 
would be demanded, which, even if adequate, would eat 
tip the profits. In all of them red-tapeism of regulation 
would forbid the progress derived from freedom to 
experiment. For the case of the culture of land, an art 
involving such variety of method applied to such variety of 
circumstance, it seems, as yet, impossible to conceive 
arrangements by. which joint possession could result in 
beneficial production. We know it even among families to 
be at present a hindrance and source of loss. Nor has any 
definite scheme been yet proposed by socialists to show 
how it could bo worked by the state. Till its advocates at 
least do this, and permit us to judge as men of business of 
the practical effect of their system in a given area and with 
given machinery, it were waste of time to discuss their 
aspirations and tbeir imaginary results. 

Those who, at the opposite pole, refuse to admit the 
right of the state to impose such conditions on private 
property as it deems for the general benefit may be 
dismissed even more briefly. Not only do they show 
entire ignorance of the history of land tenure at all 
times, but they belie the daily action of British legis- 
lation. Parliament seldom lets a session pass without 
making laws which assert the right of the state to take 
possession of property for public or private benefit, to tax 
it, and to restrain or regulate the rights of its owners over 
it. Nor is there any theory of the basis of property which 
does not tacitly admit that it is subject to the authority of 
the community. If derived from occupation, it owes its 
title to the agreement of the community to support that 
title. If derived from labour, it is valid only for the life 
of the labourer, and whoever succeeds to him must take it, 
not as a gift from a dead man whose rights end with the 
grave, but as a gift from the state, which deems that there 
is advantage in encouraging labour by the certainty of 
transmitting its produce. In every view it must be 
admitted that the state, by whose regulations and force 
property is maintained, must have an unqualified right to 
prescribe the conditions under which it will confer its gifts 
on private individuals. 

The general object of supporting private property in 
land is to increase its produce, by inducing the owner, 
through motives of self-interest and affection for his family, 
to bestow on it the greatest amount of labour. It is agreed 
by all practical authorities that the soil of Great Britain 
might be rendered greatly more productive by the increased 
expenditure of capital, which when explained means in one 
shape or other the larger employment of labour, both in 
effecting permanent improvements and in conducting the 
arts of cultivation. The interest of the public in strengthen- 
ing the motives which may lead to such additional pro 
Juction is unquestionable. The soil is the Bupport of the 
nation, furnishing to it primarily both its subsistence, its 
clothing, its fuel, and the raw materials of its trade with 
other countries. Some indeed argue that freedom of trade 
with other countries, permitting unrestricted import of all 
these articles, has rendered the profitable use of the soil at 
home comparatively unimportant. But this is inaccurate for 
several reasons. First, importation involves at all events 
the expense of all that labour which is devoted to the 
carrying trade. Secondly, it involves dependence on other 
nations for other articles than food, to an extent which may 
easily become fatal. If, for instance, agriculture in England 
were to employ less labour, because it was more profitable 
to import wheat for subsistence and cotton on which to 
employ labourers, there is not only the risk, sufficiently 
grave, that both may be stopped by war, but the ever 
present probability that manufacturing industry may be 
displaced by competition from countries where its raw 
material can be obtained without the cost of carriage, and 


where in some cases labour may, owing to climate or a 
lower standard of living, be cheaper. Such a rivalry is 
already visible in America, in India, and in Bussia. If 
through these causes the manufactures should decay, and 
the artisans be driven to emigrate, certainly the depopulated 
fields of Great Britain would be unable to maintain her in 
her present rank among nations. 

An entirely opposite school has, however, stated a 
principle, which, though not applied by it to the question 
of the tenure of land, would if true be hostile to the appli- provo- 
cation of further capital to the soil. Political economists tion. 
(see, Mill, bk. i. chap, xil) have asserted that every 
successive application of capital to cultivation must be less 
profitable than the first. This is called the “law of 
diminishing production from land,” and it has been said to 
be “the most important proposition in political economy.” 

But the fact is that it is true only if the qualification be 
added “ in the existing Btate of knowledge.” That iB to 
say, it is true that, if a given amount of labour applied in 
raising wheat, for example, will raise 16 bushels on an 
ordinary soil, twice the amount of labour will not, ;*r se, 
raise 32 bushels on the same soil, or even 16 bushels on a 
very inferior soil. But chemistry and experiment tell us 
that if, instead of spending the second quantity of labour 
in merely ploughing twice instead of once, we spend it in 
purchasing and applying nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash in proper proportions to the soil, either directly as 
artificial manures, or still more cheaply as manure from 
animals whose food has contained these (dements, we do 
get a return considerably more than double for the double 
amount of labour which the application involves. This is 
exemplified in the fact that rents rose about 20 per cent, 
in England when these appliances came into use, in Bpite 
of a stationary range of prices, showing that the additional 
capital thus devoted to agriculture gave a higher return 
than the capital that had been previously employed. 

A further illustration may be found in the fact that the 
capital that has been expended by the Improvement 
Companies in England, under the supervision of the 
Inclosure Commissioners, has yielded on an average a 
return of 15 per cent, of increased rental on the expendi- 
ture, over and above the profit made by the tenant farmer 
(Caird). Since this average includes a few cases in which 
defective knowledge has led to loss, it is evident that, when 
capital is applied to agriculture with reasonable scientific 
knowledge and skill, it is capable of still yielding returns 
at a fall average rate, even after payment of the salaries 
earned by the scientific and practical education which has 
directed its employment. Nor is there any reason to 
believe that the process has come, or nearly come, to an 
end. It certainly does not follow that soil is capable of 
unlimited production ; for it is quite certain that its powers 
in this respect are sharply defined by the amount of light 
and heat which in any given situation the plants growing 
on it can receive. Bat it is becoming daily more probable 
that up to that limit advancing science and practical skill 
will tend to equalize the cost of production, making the 
application of labour to inferior soils as profitable as to 
superior, and making capital as productive when approach- 
ing the limit of its useful application as when it is, in the 
form of rude labour, applied to soils newly brought under 
cultivation. 

But, on the other hand, the doctrine that the land can Nation* 
be made more productive by the application of more capital, *li»tian 
and that the state has a strong interest in increasing pro- of 
duction, is fatal to all that variety of proposals which have 
been made for what is called, in rather uncouth and exceed- 
ingly vague phrase, “nationalization of the land” All of 
these start with the suggestion that the land of the country, 
being the property of the community, should be resume^ 
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by it for a new arrangement or distributioa In some 
schemes it is proposed that the state shall buy out the 
present owners, paying them the full value of the fee 
simple ; in others it is proposed that the state shall simply 
resume the land on the death of the present owners, with- 
out paying any compensation to their heirs. Conceding 
the abstract justice of both propositions, it admits of little 
doubt that they would not be for the public benefit. Under 
the first the state would make a very bad bargain. Land, 
on account of its attractions as a subject of private property, 
brings a market price nearly 30 per cent, above its actual 
value. It sells usually at a rate computed to yield a clear 
return of not more than 3 per cent. But in order to bring 
this return the owner is obliged to lay out, in maintenance 
of buildings, drains, roads, fences, and other incidents, 
sums which on an average are not much less than a third 
of the net produce. If then the state is to buy at the rate 
of 3 per cent, what actually yields only 2 per cent., it is 
clear that the public will be a loser on the transaction. 
On the other hand, if the state is to take possession of 
land on the death of the present owners, either without 
compensation or with a compensation less than the market 
value, the result would be at once to stop ail further 
improvement by the actual possessors. No one would 
spend money on that which was to pass, not to his own 
heirs, but to the public, and the land when it roverted to 
the state would be in a condition requiring enormous out- 
lay to restore its exhausted fertility, and to remedy the 
general decay into which its appliances would have been 
suffered to fall. If again it be urged that tho stato might 
obviate this evil by offering compensation for the actual 
value of improvements which might be made, it can only 
be answered that private landlords and tenants have not 
yet found a method of satisfactorily ascertaining such 

value ; that even when tho principle is accepted tenants 
frequently prefer, when certain of not obtaining a renewal 
of their lease, to exhaust the land rather than trust to 
arbitration giving thorn an equivalent ; and that this 

tendency would be enhanced when the stato became tho 
landlord and the valuers were appointed by it. 

Supposing, however, the operation to be accomplished, 
and the state to have become the universal landowner, 
the next question is, What it is to do with tlio 

land? On this there is a still greater variety of sugges- 

tion. Some would have the land let by the state on lease 
merely, and would apply the rental to extinguish taxation. 
Others would have the state to sell in fee simple. But in 
both cases there arises the further question, To whom shall 
the advantage of a lease or a sale be given ? Here there 
breaks out the dispute between the advocates of large and 
small estates and of large and small farms. Some would 
offer the priority of choice to the existing tenants ; but, as 
this would result in the creation of a large proportion of 
estates or farms extending to hundreds or even thousands 
of acres, its superiority over the present system can only 
be considered as partial. Others would break up the 
whole land of the country into peasant properties, and 
even go so far as to furnish each with a housa But, con- 
pidering that this scheme would further involve the 
abandonment of most of the existing farm houses and farm 
buildings, which would be quite useless to peasant pro- 
prietors, it would impose a heavy financial loss on the 
nation. 

It must be further kept in view that there are only 47 
millions of cultivable acres to be divided among 35 millions 
of persons, and that the acres are of every conceivable 
difference of value, dependent not merely on soil but on 
situation, climate, cropping, capability for improvement, 
and a thousand other circumstances. To divide these into 
plots of equal value would be a task of enormous expense, 
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and perhaps scarcely possible to be accomplished. But, if 
the plots are to be of larger sue and unequal value, it must 
be again asked, How is the state to be guided in selecting 
the individuals to whom its special favours are to be given t 
And if it be said that tho state would exact a rent propor- 
tioned to the value, and thus confer no favour, there would 
then arise tho further question whether the rent is to bo 
fixed in perpetuity, which means a gift to the lessees of all 
capability or improvement in the land, or whether it is to 
be adjustable by valuation at intervals, which merely leaves 
the lessees in the same position as tho present lessees are. 

In the latter case nothing would bo gained except that 
some would be dispossessed in order that others might be 
put in possession. 

It is, however, insisted that in any case the state would 
have the advantage of drawing tho rental of the land, and 
it is argued that this would do no wrong to the lessees, 
because it would be only the rental derived from the 
original value of the soil, and would not affect their profits 
from the capital and labour they employ on it. This 
principle, if sound, might, however, bo applied with equal 
force to every other species of materiul wealth. The state 
would bo quite as fully eutitlod to acquire, by purchase or 
by annexation on (loath of the owner, factories and consols, 
as it is to acquire land for which it has suffered the former 
owner to pay a price. But there is a greator disadvantage 
in the state becoming the universal landlord. A farm is 
dependent not only on the soil but on tho seasons and the 
markets, and its profits cannot bo guaranteed. A rent for 
tho use of tho mere soil may bo fair on an average of years, 
but occasionally there comes a series of years in which no 
rent at all can be paid without bankruptcy of the tenant. 

Private landlords can and do me*et tbeso bad times by con- 
cession and agreement, but the state can only act by laws, 
and in justice to the community it must bo hard to its 
debtors. It is in fact the system which has been tried 
to be carried out in India, with a considerable variety of 
method, but with uniformity of failure, — a failure to be 
attributed mainly to the fact that state taxation, necessarily 
inelastic, is disastrous when applied to income so fluctuating 
as that from land must be. In fact a tenant, paying full 
value for the unimprovod land to the state, would be in 
precisely the position occupied at present by an owner who 
is mortgaged up to the ears ; and, since the rent is to be in 
perpetuity also, he would be unable ever to redeem himself 
from the burden. An occupant so situated is the most* 
unhappy of men, and the worst of cultivators, and that 
the state should hold the mortgage over him would only 
make his position the harder. 

These considerations apply also to tho recommendations Th§ un- 
which have been made that the land tax should bo increased earned 
and that the “unearned increment in the value of land”|j|^ 
should be appropriated by the state. Including tithe and w 1 
local rates, land is taxed at present to an average of about 
30 per cent on its net profits. An additional tax on 
land would operate to prevent investment of capital on its 
improvement, since capital will not be invested where its 
returns are below the average. The “ unearned incroment 
in value of land ” is often strikingly apparent in and near 
towns ; but it does not exist in the bulk of agricultural 
districts. Corn has not risen in price within the last 
hundred years, and, if meat has, so has the cost of raising 
and importing the food of cattle. The rise in the value of 
agricultural land generally is not on the whole more than 
a fair return for the capital that has been invested in 
improvements, and for the immense sums that have been 
lost in the experiments out of which the improvements have 
sprung. The cases in which it is more than this would be 
incapable of being discriminated, and would not be worth 
the trouble if it were possible. The idea would probably , 
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not have been started haJ it not (won for the spectacle of 
the enormous fortunes accruing to those who have had the 
good luck to inherit or to purchase land useful for building 
purposes. If limited to such cases, the principle of the 
right of the community to resume the benefit arising from 
its own concentration in particular spots may be supported 
by different and very good reasons, due regard being had 
to the reimbursement to the private owner of all sums 
actually expended by him in purchase or building. 

{ \ The right of tho public to mineral wealth under the soil 
. stands on as clear a footing. By the common law gold and 
silver mines belong to the crown, no matter who is the 
owner of tho soil. The principle obviously applies equally 
to all minerals. They are a part of the country itself, not 
merely material from which profit can be extracted, and 
wheu they are gone they cannot be replaced. As the law 
forbids the selling of land to foreigners, it might with 
equal justice forbid the selling of coal for foreign exporta- 
tion. The discovery of valuable minerals is often due to 
mere accident, and they resemble treasure-trove, which by 
law belongs to the crown. Nor would difficulty arise iu 
working mines by crown lessees or under crown superin- 
tendence. Where they already are worked it would be 
right to pay the estimated value to the private owner, since 
hitherto they have been deemed subject of private property, 
but all future increase or all new discoveries might justly 
be held to belong to the nation, without compensation to 
the owner of the Burface who had no knowledge of their 
existence. 

Approaching now the question how the state without 
actual resumption of the land may so regulate its possession 
• as to encourage the maximum production from it, we are in 
the beginning met with the dispute between the advocates 
of large aud small estates, the former cultivated by 
tenants, the latter by the owners. But we may first 
disembarrass this question from one source of confusion. 
Large estates are never cultivated in a block. They are 
invariably broken up into farms, sometimes indeed extend- 
ing to several thousand acres, hut far more generally 
ranging between the limits of 500 and 50 acres. Below 
100 acres the tenant is usually himself the cultivator, with 
more or less assistance, and below 50 acres he will seldom 
require any assistance outside his own family. Now, as 
there is no advantage accruing from one landlord holding 
a number of such farms, we may state the question as 
regards cultivation as not being between large and small 
estates, but as being between farms of which the tenant 
does the work and those in which he only superintends the 
work of others. 

Thus stated, the answer admits of no disputa It has 
been already discussed in the article Agriculture ; but it 
may suffice to advert here to the conclusive argument 
derived from the superior efficacy aud therefore cheapness 
and productiveness of the labour given by a man in 
working entirely for his own behoof, as compared with that 
which he pays others to do for him. It would scarcely be 
too much to say that capital iu the form of personal labour 
will yield twice the return of capital employed in hired 
labour. It applies not merely to the man but to his wife, 
sons, and daughters, and not only to the actual amount of 
Work done, but to the zeal and care with which it io 
directed. 

Against this advantage on the part of the small cultivator 
there is only to be set in favour of the large that he can 
better employ machinery. But, though he may be the first, 
he is not necessarily the only one to entoloy machinery. 
Reaping and mowing machines may be \nd often are) 
employed on the smallest holdings; threshing machines are 
now made to be worked by hand or by one o\fcwo horses; 
even steam-engines are made with power down one horse 
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or half a horse. These very small machines are slightly 
more wasteful of coal for the power they give out ; but on 
a small scale this is quite inappreciable, and is far more 
than balanced by the greater economy induced by their 
being driven by the owner himself. A very elementary 
resort to combination among small cultivators affords them 
in any case the same advantages as the large cultivator. 

Their energy and aptitude are not less, and with the advance 
of education may be directed with the same knowledga 
Most persons connected with land know of many instances 
in which even at present the small cultivator is as advanced 
in his scientific practice as the larger. It is generally 
admitted that during the recent disastrous seasons the 
smaller farmers have been better able to meet their 
engagements than the larger. The reason is, not merely 
that their outlay is smaller in cost of labour, but that by 
close attention and the power of availing themselves of 
every opportunity they have suffered less actual loss than 
the farmer on a more extensive scale. 

It is of course understood that, to enable a farmer of a 
small acreage to produce the same result as a larger holder, 
he must have the same advantages provided to him by 
investment of owner’s capital. He needs the same buildings 
for farm purposes, the same drains and fences, in proportion 
to his extent of farm. But he does not need more ; and, 
as his own house is only an equivalent for the labourer’s 
cottage, which must iu any case be provided, there is the 
Baving of the more expensive residence which a farmer 
cultivating several hundred acres thinks himself entitled 
to. Again, the tenant’s capital invested must also be as 
much in the one case as in the other. The small tenant 
ought to have as much and as good stock on the farm in 
proportion to its extent as the large. But he saves much 
capital in the item of wages, because, till profits come in, 
his own labour costs him only his own food, and even the 
rent of his house is postponed, so that it is probable that 
he will be able to spend on the land a capital larger % in 
proportion than the extensive farmer at a greatly less 
actual outlay of money Those who argue that the capital 
invested by the larger tenants is greater than that invested 
by the small cultivator forget that capital in agriculture 
must be measured not solely by expenditure of money but 
in a great measure by expenditure of labour to which a 
whole family may cheaply but effectively contribute. 

The importance of encouraging investment of capital j,,j„t 
forms perhaps the main argument in favour of the system interest* 
of cultivation by the joint interests of landlord and tenant. oi 
In this combination the landlord furnishes the land and j° nl 0 ' kI 
(in Scotland always, in England frequently) the buildings, ,,WI * 
(fee. The tenant’s capital is therefore limited in its applica- 
tion to operations of tillage and manuring. The landlord’s 
contribution is commonly estimated at five-sixths, the 
tenant’s at one-sixth of the total capital employed, and 
while the landlord’s yields less than 3 percent interest, the 
tenant’s has, by Mr Caird, been estimated as bringing in 10 
per cent, per annum. This, however, on an average of years 
and of farmers is probably too high an estimate. The conclu- 
sion, however, is drawn that the system is beneficial to the 
farmer because the capital required for permanent invest- 
ment is advanced by the landlord at a low rate of interest, 
while the whole of the tenant’s capital is invested at a high 
rate of interest. But in this argument it seems to be for- 
gotten that the tenant’s 10 per cent, includes not merely 
interest on capital subject to risk, but salary for time and 
skill, and is, therefore, not really 10 per cent on capital 
Now, undoubtedly, if any one desires to risk his whole 
capital in trade, he is entitled to at least 10 per cent on 
it, and he makes, while prosperous, a large income. But 
if he prefers to invest five-sixths a# it in a secure invest- 
ment, yielding only 3 per cent, ai|. to risk only one-sixth. 
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while at the same time giving his personal labour and skill, 
his income may be considerably smaller, but it will be to 
the same extent the more secure. It is entirely a question 
for each person to solve for himself, and it would be no 
national loss if a certain number of farmers were to elect 
to purchase farms of only one-sixth the extent of those 
which they occupy as tenants, and to cultivate them with 
their owu labour, Or, if the present tenants should be 
reluctant to exchange their higher incomes, subject to the 
greater risk, for smaller but more secure incomes, it cannot 
be said that there is any national gain in their occupying 
land which in the hands of small owners would yield crops 
as large and at no greater cost, though with a different 
distribution of profits. 

What is true in the argument appears to be this. 
It would be a distinct loss to the nation if landlords 
were to withdraw their capital from the laud before 
other persons are prepared to put as much in. At 
present tenants in geueral cannot put in more capital, 
because they have not got more. They could not, there- 
fore, buy their preseut farms. But they could buy farms 
of smaller extent, and on these raise crops fully as good. 
And if there were enough of other persons prepared to buy 
the remainder of the laud, and to cultivate it themselves 
with equal skill, there would be equal advantage in their 
doing so. But, since skill in farming needs both education 
and practice, there are uot enough of persons as yet 
possessed of these qualifications and also of the needful 
capital. Hence any Budden break in the present system 
of tenure by landlord and teuant would be hurtful to the 
country, leading to abstraction of capital, and worse culti- 
Owoeni vation and less produce. But a gradual process of change, 
Aw l.l permitting all persons who had capital (however small) and 
l>e culti- aptitude, to become owners and cultivators, would be a 
V ' 1 ° rN * national benefit, since it would not diminish the capital 
employed, but would render it on the contrary mure pro- 
ductive through the stimulus of being applied wholly for 
the benefit of the cultivator himself. 

There is no doubt that the system of division of capital 
and rights between landlord and tenant is intrinsically bod. 
Neither is full owner, nor can do even with his own shure 
exactly what is best for himself and the public. The 
landlord is generally short of means with which to make 
permanent improvements ; in any case he can make none 
without the tenant’s sanction, and of course he makes none 
unless the tenant agrees to pay him at least 3 but more 
often 5 per cent. The tenant, on the other hand, having 
only a temporary interest, spends nothing except when be 
sees a certainty of being repaid before the end of his term. 
Land, however, yields only slow returns, and much is thus 
left undone because the full profit cannot be reaped till 
after a lapse of years. The system of leases, universal in 
Scotland, palliates but does not remedy the mischief. It 
is recoguized that the tenancy, usually of nineteen years, is 
in practice divided into three equal portions. The first is 
spent in restoring the exhaustion of the soil by the preced- 
ing tenant, the second gives a full profit, the third is (if no 
renewal of lease be expected) devoted to the gradual with 
drawal of capital, with corresponding reduction of fertility. 

■ Compensation for unexhausted outlay is an excellent prin- 
ciple ; but it has not yet been found so trustworthy in 
application as to afford sufficient security to induce the 
continuous application of capital till the end of the lease. 
It is very doubtful whether any form of legislative inter- 
ference, passing beyond a mere enactment of equitable 
presumptions in absence of express contract, would improve 
the relation between the two parties, because such enact- 
• menu when not agreeable to both parties can always be 
indirectly broken through. It is only cultivation by the 
actual owners that gives at once the freedom and security 
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necessary for full davolopment of the capacity of the land 
and the adoption of the results of modern science. 

The history of laud tenure in Ireland illustrates these iOaitr i 
principle, aud they in turn afford a staudard by which to 
judge recent legislation. Leaving out of view a certain 
number of estates ou which the laudlord supplied, in 
addition to the land, the capital represented by build- 
ings, drains, &c., in the greater part of Ireland he sup- 
plied nothing. The tenant, under a general custom of 
permanence of holding, in many cases did a great deal : 
but, as the custom was not enforced by law, the occasional 
seizure of his improvements caused a sentiment of alarm 
and distrust which Beriously limited them. The Act of 
1870 aimed at giving him additional security by not merely 
recognizing his right to compensation for his own outlay 
it he should be removed, but by imposing a fine ou the 
landlord if he should evict a teuant. But, as it avoided to 
prohibit the landlord from raising the rent, the insecurity 
was just as great as before, while the introduction of a 
legal relation botweou the two parties led many landlords 
to restrict more than ever their expenditure on im) ruve- 
meuts. The Act of 1881, therefore, proceeded •,<> the 
necessary consequence of fixing the rent, by means ufu court 
of valuation, and of giving to the tenant a positive »r.ht to 
permanent occupancy, subject to a revaluation every fifteen 
years. But it iB obvious that this scheme also, though 
valuable as an immediate palliative, fails to have the 
elements of a permanent settlement. The landlord will 
be less and less iuclined to spend on improvements ; and 
even if he desired to do so the tenant can, and in nearly 
every case will, prevent him, for the plain reason that he 
will not desire the landlord’s share in the joint property to 
be increased. Yet the tenant will on his part be impeded 
from full confidence in making improvements, oven wher 
he has the means, lest at the next valuation his own outlay 
may be valued against him. The interests are no longer 
joint but conflicting. Thus far the remedial legislation lias 
only succeeded in reaching the stage in which Prussia rtood 
before the reforms of Stein and Ilardenberg were proposed, 
when nobles and serfs hod both certain legal rights which 
neither could attack, but which neither could convor' into 
independent property. But the Prussian method of a form 
by apportioning the land to each party in absolute property, 
but in fractions representing their respective interests, 
could not be applied in Ireland, both because the holdings 
are in goneral too small to bear partition, and because the 
landlords have not, as in Prussia, been in the habit of 
cultivating their own domain, and they would, therefore, 
again introduce the vicious system of letting to tenants 
even that part which might be assigned to them in 
unencumbered fee. The state will, therefore, have to 
become the intermediary of transfer, but the better course 
would probably have been that it should at the first have 
assumed this function on the over-rented and ill-managed 
estates, leaving those which were fairly rented and liberally 
managed unaffected by legislation which they did not need 

The legal basis of the recent land legislation in Ireland 
is, however, as it was in Prussia, the recognition that pre- 
scriptive possession, even under a title of mere tenancy, 
confers a right to continuance of such possession. The 
same principle formed the basis of the conversion of copy- 
holds in England from being tenancies at will into ten- 
ancies in perpetuity. It might justly be applied still in 
cases in Great Britain in which tenancies have continued 
without change for a long period. Especially it might be 
applied to check the system of “ clearances ” in the High- 
lands, where the right of the crofters to continue in pos- 
session rests on the original community of possession by 
the tribe, and is fortified by an almost iinnferaorial con- 
tinuance of possession by each family. 
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Mrfrt* In any view of ownership, however, whether on a large 
gift* or small scale, it is obviously of prime importance that the 
obi- owoer should be possessed of cash sufficient to make the 
tioaable. j m p rovementg re q U i re d. This is a situation in which an 

owner who is already in debt caunot possibly be. To hold 
land subject to a mortgage is, therefore, to hold it under 
conditions disadvantageous to the owner, the tenant, aud 
the nation. The evil is intensified by the fact that an 
owner so burdened possesses an apparent estate far in 
excess of his real means, and occupies a social station 
involving an expenditure that exhausts his resources in 
every way. It would be greatly for his pecuniary 
advantage if the law were such as would compel him to 
sell sufficient land to pay off his debts, for he would thus 
relieve himself of interest at the rate of 4 to 5 per cent, by 
selling property which gives only 2 or per cent, on the 
price that would be obtained. His net income would then 
not only be greater, but as his apparent estate would be 
smaller he would not be tempted to live in so expensive a 
style, and he would thus have the means of gaining larger 
returns from his property by improving it. It has, there- 
fore, beeu proposed to abolish mortgages by prohibiting 
land from being made security for special debts. It would 

then form part of tie general assets of the owner, liable 

equally for all his debts ; and any one who desired to raise 
money would practically be obliged to do it by sale instead 
of by pledge. Land would bo confined to its proper purpose 
as a means of production, instead of being injured for that 
purpose by being used as a means of credit 
Life In- The same principle forbids that life interests in land 

tereita ghould be permitted. The mere tenant for life or holder 

tlonable unc * er 8et ^ ement or entail has actually in frequent 
onft e ‘ instances a motive against cultivating his estate to the 
beBt advantage. If be is not on good terms with the next 
in succession, or if, as so often happens, the next successor 
is a distant relative, while the prosent tenant has only 
daughters, his motive, and often indeed his duty, must be 
to impoverish the estate in order to save money for those 
whom he loves best. In a less degree, if lie has a large 
family, he must save monoy out of the rents of the estate 
to provide for his younger children, and he is correspond- 
ingly disinclined to lay out money on improvements which 
must accrue only to the benefit of his eldest son. 

All these considerations are equally applicable to small as 
to large estates in land. It is as injurious to the peasant 
cultivator as to the extensive landowner to be hampered 
by a burden of debt, or to be deprived of the power of 
directing who shall be his successor. In France, in 
Germany, in Switzerland, in America, and in India, 
indebtedness is the great curse of the small farmer. The 
money-lender is a far harder master than the landlord, for 
he has less mercy and less interest in being merciful. 
Devotion It has been assumed throughout these observations that 
of land land is to be applied to its natural use, the production of 
the materials of food and clothing. In the hands of rich 
persons it is, however, sometimes devoted to purposes of 
luxury and enjoyment, such as the formation of large 
parks, game preserves, and deer forests. Within moderate 
limits such purposes may be defended on the plea that man 
does not live by bread alone but by all the enjoyments 
which he is framed for appreciating, and which in modera- 
tion contribute to mental health. But they are most 
defensible when open to the most general enjoyment, and 
it is peculiarly to the credit of many of the English nobility 
that they open their parks to the resort of the neighbouring 
villagers end townspeople, often at some inconvenience to 
the owners themselves. On the other hand, the conversion 
of large tracts of ground to the object of preserving game, 
which implies at the same time exclusion of the public, 
and diminution of production of food, for the sole recreation 
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of one or two individuals, is a use of national resources 
which has, since the formation of the New Forest by 
William the Conqueror, been generally reprobated. The 
latest phase of its development has been in the conversion 
of immense areas of the Highlands of Scotland into grouse 
shootings and deer forests, a process which involves the 
removal of the small tenantry, and even, in the case of 
deer forests, the ceasing to graze cattle and sheep. The 
landowners find that the game rents are much more profit- 
able to them than the farming rents, but it is at the cost of 
the nation, which suffers a diminution in the employment 
of labour and in the production of food, and which con- 
sequently must see its inhabitants emigrate and pay for 
imported grain, wool, and meat grown by foreign labour. 

The ultimate remedy of this abuse will probably be found 
in measures tending to break up large estates into small ones, 
for the system requires the reservation of extensive areas 
free from the presence of man, and the interposition of 
small cultivated holdings would effectually destroy it 

It may, however, be well to notice here an argument Grazing 
which has been sometimes pushed to excess. It has been 
urged that even grazing should be prohibited on the ground 
that from the same area a much larger production of food 
can be obtained in the shape of corn than of meat. The 
difference is indeed very striking. An acre of good land 
will yield 40 bushels of wheat, weighing 2500 lb, while in 
grass it would yield only 250 tb of meat, and it is still 
more striking if we deduct the water from each, when we 
have 2200 lb of dry grain against 188 lb of dry flesh and 
fat. But man being semi-carnivorous must have a propor- 
tion of fiesli, and the value he assigns to meat as compared 
with corn shows very correctly its relative importance in 
the human economy. The fact is that the test of market 
prices, which are now regulated by the production and 
demand of the whole world, assigns to dry meat and fat a 
value just about twelve times as great as that of corn, and 
consequently an acre of grass land gives a profit quite equal 
to that of an acre of wheat. Nor could the equality be 
impaired even if we were all to become vegetarians. For 
the most ardent disciples of that faith admit the necessity 
of using milk, and about 2 pints of milk is a necessary 
addition to a daily allowance of 2 lb of grain for health 
and the performance of work. But to furnish this quantity 
of milk throughout the year nearly an acre of ordinary land 
would be required, or as much as would give about half a 
pound of meat per day, so that there are no means by 
which we can dispense with the use of a considerable 
extent of land for the feeding of animals, by which its 
produce is converted into the proximate products demanded 
by the human constitution ; and the amount to be so used 
is best determined by the demand of the public. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the review of the whole 
questions relating to tenure of land is that they are best 
solved by freedom of action of individual owners, guided 
by self-interest and family affection, and only restrained 
by law when the special circumstances of a high civiliza- 
tion introduce abnormal conditions. Since those motives 
operate most fully and healthily when land is held in small 
estates, it only remains to glance at the methods which in 
different countries and by different authorities have been 
suggested to encourage subdivision. 

The most general method is that of equal division of the Methods 
inheritance among children. It is compulsory in the °f ® ul> ’ 
Channel Islands, in France, and several other European divWoiL 
countries, and it forms the rule of intestacy under the law 
of gavelkind in Kent, in most of the British colonies, and 
in the United States. To its existence in the latter form 
no reasonable objection can be taken. To its compulsory 
enforcement there applies, though in a modified degree, 
the same objections that apply to a compulsory rule of 
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primogeniture, with the additional objection that it tends 
to limit the growth of population. Parents who are com- 
pelled to give an equal portion to every child avoid the 
risk of subdivision by not having many children, a course 
which, if commendable when the Old World seemed in peril 
of overpopulation, is a source of national impoverishment 
when the world affords profitable employment for hundreds 
of millions more than exist. Among the children them- 
selves the certainty of succession abates the sentiment of 
filial duty, aud the desire to bestow a special bounty on 
one child who is favoured above the rest may sometimes 
induce the parents to spend less than they otherwise would 
in the improvement of the whole estate. 

Subdivision of property may, however, be gradually 
effected by prohibiting excessive bequests. It has always 
been recognized that tho state has an unquestionable right 
to deal with property at the moment of its transmission 
from the dead to the living, and no objection could be 
made to a rule that no one should leave by will or through 
intestacy more than a certain sum, or land of equivalent 
value, to one individual. This would not generally affect 
the desire during life to amass and improve property, 
because the improved value would still be available for 
division among all whom the owner wished to benefit. But 
it would in one generation roduce all estates of abnormal 
size to properties of such dimeusion as in the opinion of 
parliament would be most serviceable for cultivation, and 
consequently most conducive to national benefit 

The abolition of the right to raise money by mortgage 
of land would also tend to promote its subdivision, Hinco 
an owner in debt would be obliged to sell a portion of his 
estate in order to pay his debts. The improvement of 
conveyancing, which would follow from the general aboli- 
tion of all interests in land except that of simple and 
absolute ownership, would also facilitate tho sale of land. 
The leading principle which should guide legislation is in 
short that land should be made capable of the easiest trans- 
mission from one owner to another, and of the fullest use 
by him to whom for the time it belongs. The ordinary** 
motives of human nature will then concur in transferring 
it from those who are least to those who are most capable 
of making it productive, and of inducing each successive 
owner to bestow on it the labour and outlay by which the 
maximum of beneficial production will be secured. 
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in the pursuits of active life, but he early showed a strong 
talent for mathematical study, which he eagerly cultivated 
in his leisure hours. In 1762 he was appointed agent to 
the Earl Fitzwilliam, and held that office to within two 
years of his death. He lived a very retired life, and saw 
little or nothing of society ; when he did mingle in it, his 
dogmatism and pugnacity caused him to be generally 
shunned. He was first known as a mathematician by his 
essays in the Ladies' Diary for 1744. In 1766 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He was well 
acquainted and au courant with the works of the mathe- 
maticians of hiB own time, and has been called the English 
D’Alembert. In his Discourse on the “ Residual Analysis,” 
in which he proposes to substitute for the method of fluxions 
a purely algebraical method, he says, “ It is by means of 
the following theorem, viz., 
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(where m and n are integers), that we are able to perform 
all the principal operations in our said analysis ; and I am 
not a little surprised that a theorem so obvious, and of such 
vast use, should so long escapo the notice of algebraists . 99 
The idea is of course a perfectly legitimate one, and may 
be compared with that of Lagrange’s Calcul des Fonctions, 
His memoir (1775) on the rotatory motion of a body 
contains (as the author was aware) conclusions at variance 
with those arrived at by D’Alembert and Euler in their 
researches on the samo subject. Ho reproduces and further 
develops and defends his own views in his Mathematical 
Memoirs , and in his paper in tho Philosophical Transactions 
for 1785. But Landen’s capital discovery is that of the 
theorem known by his riamo (obtained in its complete form 
in the memoir of 1775, and reproduced in the first volume 
of the Mathematical Memoirs) for the expression of the arc 
of an hyperbola in terniH of two elliptic arcs. To find this, be 
integrates a differential equation derived from the equation 
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interpreting geometrically in an ingenious and elegant 
manner three integrals which present themselves. If in tho 
foregoing equation we write 1, </^k% and instead of t 
consider the new variable y — t ~ ( 1 - k') t then 
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which is the form known as Landen’s transformation in 
the theory of elliptic functions ; but his investigation does 
not lead him to obtain the equivalent of the resulting 
differential equation 
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LANDAU, the chief town of an official district in the 
Palatinate of the Rhine, Bavaria, is situated on the Qneich, 
about 18 miles north-west of Carlsruhe. Among its various 
interesting buildings are the Gothic church, dating from 
1285, and the monastery, founded in 1276, and now con- 
verted into a brewery. There is a considerable trade, and 
some manufacture. The population in 1875 was 7579. ^ 

Landau waB t.lr.n no lew than seven times in the Thirty Years’ 
War. At the peace of Westphalia it was ceded to the French, 
and was generally held by France till 1816, when it was rente red 
to Germany ; in 1816 it was annexed to Bavaria. In 1871 its forti- 
ficatioos were finally destroyed. 

LANDEN, John, a distinguished mathematician of the 
18th century, was born at Peakirk near Peterborough in 
Northamptonshire in 1719, and died 15th January i 790 
at Milton in the same county. Most of his time was spent 


due it would appear to Legendre, and which (over and 
above Landen's own beautiful result) gives importance to 
the theorem as leading directly to the quadric transforma- 
tion of an elliptic integral in regard to the modulus. 

The list of hi* writing* is as follows : — Ladies* Diary , various com* 
niunicatioim, 1744-1700; papers in the Phil. Trans., 1764, 1760. 
1768, 1771, 1776, 1777, 1786 ; Mathematical Lucubrations , 1766; 
A Discourse concerning the Residual Analysis , 1768 ; The Residual 
Analysis , book L, 1764 ; Animadversions on Dr Stewart's Method 
of computing the Sun's Distance from the Earth, 1771 ; Mathematical 
Memoirs , 1780, 1789. 

LANDER, Richoed (1804-1834) and John (1807- 
1839), two brothers African explorers, were native* of 
CornwalL Richard Lander accompanied the Niger expedi- 
tion of 1825-27 as Clapperton’s attendant, and on the death 
of his master at Sokoto on the Niger in April 1827, 
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returned to England, and published an account of the 
expedition in 1830. He exhibited such capacity for the 
work of Africuu exploration that the British Government 
decided to send him out to determine the course of the 
lower Niger, which was then unknown. In the expedition 
he was accompanied by his brother John, who was better 
educated then Richard, and who went as an unsalaried 
volunteer. Leaving England in January 1830, the 
brothers landed at Badagry on the Guinea coast on March 
22. They then travelled north-east to Boosa on the Niger, 
and after a trip north as far as Yaoorie they proceeded 
down the river in canoes. At Kirree they were taken 
prisoners by the natives, and after some delay were con- 
veyed down the river and managed to escape in a brig, the 
river journey lasting about five months. The Landers were 
thus able to lay down with approximate correctness the 
lower course of the Niger, and to prove that it discharged 
by a delta into the Gulf of Guinea. They lost many of their 
records at Kirree, but published a detailed narrative of 
their exploration in three volumes, in 1832 ( Journal of an 
Expedition to explore the Course and Termination of the 
Niger t by John and Richard Lander). In 1832 Richard 
went out again at the head of a well-equipped expedition, 
organized by Liverpool merchants for the purpose of open- 
ing up trade in the Niger, and founding a commercial 
settlement at the junction of the Binu£ with the main river. 
After making several successful journeys, he was again on 
his way up the river in January 1834, when on the 20th the 
party were attacked by natives, and Lander was wounded. 
He died of his wounds at Fernando Po on February 6. 
John Lander died November 1G, 1839. 

LANDES, a department in the south-west of France, 
formed of portions of the ancient provinces of Guyenne, 
Bdarn, and Gascony, lies between 43° 30' and 44° 32' N. 
lat., and 0° 8 # E. and 1° 30' W. long., and is bounded on 
the N. by Gironde ; on the E. by Lot-et-Garonne and Gers ; 
on the S. by the Basses Pyrenees ; and on the W. (for G8 
miles) by the Bay of Biscay. Its greatest length, from the 
mouth of the Adour in the south-west to Arx on the border 
of Lot-et-Garonne in the north east is 89 miles ; its greatest 
breadth from east to west is about G2 miles, and the area 
3599 square miles. The department takes its name from the 
landes , sandy plains formerly covered by the sea, which 
occupy its greatest portion, and extend into the depart- 
ments of Gironde and Lot-et-Garonne. South of the 
Adour, the chief river of the department, the country 
changes in character, and is called La Chalosse , — a hilly 
region, which the various rivers coming down from the 
Pyrenees intersect like the rays of a fan. The Gabas, 
Luy, and Gave de Pau are the principal tributaries of the 
Adour on the left On the right it is joined by the 
Midouze, formed by the junction of the Douze and the 
Midou. North of the Adour the plain of Landes slopes 
gently to the north-west, and empties its waters partly by 
the Leyre which flows into the Arcachon basin, partly by 
brooks which run into the lakes at the foot of the dunes 
which fringe the coast The soil of this plain is naturally 
sterile. It is composed of a mixture of sand, clay, and 
organic debris, and rests on a subsoil of tufa (alios) which 
is impermeable to water ; for three-quarters of the year, 
consequently, the waters, settling on the almost level 
surface and unable to filter through, transform the country 
into marshes and morasses, while in summer the heat of 
the sun, drying up the marshes, produces malarious fevers. 
But during the last twenty-five years much labour has been 
expended in draining operations. More than 1350 miles 
of ditches have been dug, and of the 1,112,000 acres which 
were uncultivated in 1850 two-thirds have now been re- 
claimed, or planted with forest trees. The coast, for a 
breadth of about 4 miles, is bordered by a succession of 


dunes or sand hills, in several ranges parallel to the shore, 
aud from 150 to 300 feet in height. Driven by the west 
wind, which is most frequent in these parts, the dunes 
were slowly advancing year by year towards the east, bury- 
ing the cultivated lands and even the houses. Bremontier, 
towards the end of the last century, devised the plan of 
arresting this scourge by planting the dunes with mari- 
time pines. At the present time upwards of 98,000 acres 
have been thus treated, and the forests already supply 
some fine timber to the navy. In the south-west, cork 
trees take the place of the pines. On the eastern side of the 
dunes is a series of lakes (Cazau or Sanguinet, Biscarosse, 
Aureilhan, St Julien, Ldon, aud Soustons), which have been 
separated from the sea by the heaping up of the sand. The 
salt water has escaped by defiltration, and they now are 
quite fresh. The climate of Landes is the Girondine, 
which prevails from the Loire to the Pyrenees. Snow is 
almost unknown, even in winter ; the spring is rainy, the 
summer warm and stormy. The prevailing wind is the 
south-west, and the mean temperature of the year is 53 0, G 
Fahr., the thermometer hardly ever rising above 82° or 
falling below 14° Fahr. The annual rainfall in the south of 
the department in the neighbourhood of the sea reaches 55 
inches, but diminisnes by more than half as we proceed to 
the north-east. Most of the department is still in the 
condition of landes % traversed by flocks of sheep, which are 
kept by shepherds perched upon stilts. These landes are 
gradually giving place to forests, and in extent of forest 
land this department occupies the first place in France. 
In the Chalosse } the richest portion of the department, the 
vine, maize, wheat, millet, tobacco, vegetables, hemp, and 
flax are cultivated ; yet, small though the population is, 
the department does not produce corn enough for its own 
consumption. The exploitation of the forests forms the 
chief industry. The resin obtained from the maritime pine 
furnishes by distillation essence of turpentine, and from 
the residue we have various qualities of resin, which serve 
to make varnish, tapers, sealing-wax, and lubricants. Tar, 
and an excellent charcoal fur smelting purposes, are also 
obtained from the pine-wood. From the numerous iron 
furnaces in the department there was, in 1878, an output 
of 17,000 tons smelted with charcoal, and 8139 tons during 
the first six months of 1881. The cultivation of the cork 
tree is also very important ; its produce is much sought after 
both by French and by foreign manufacturers. There are 
also a number of brick and tile works, and potteries. The 
department has several mineral springs, the most important 
being those of Dax, which were frequented even in the 
time of the Romans. The population of Landes in 1876 
was 303,508, or 84 inhabitants to the square mile. In 
1801 the population was only 224,272. The department 
includes three arrondissements (Mont-de-Marsan, Dax, aud 
St Sever), 28 cantons, and 333 communes. Mont-de- 
Marsan is the capital of the department It is noticeable 
that in its long extent of coast it has no considerable port. 
Opposite Cape Breton, however, where the Adour formerly 
entered the sea, there is, close to land, a deep channel where 
there is safe anchorage. It was from this once important 
harbour of Cape Breton that the discoverers of the Canadian 
island of that name set out. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. It has been explained 
in the article Land that in the United Kingdom no such 
thing as the absolute private ownership of land is recognized 
The absolute and ultimate owner of all lands is the crown, 
and the highest interest that a subject can hold therein is 
a tenancy. The largest estate known to the law, that in 
fee simple, is after all only a holding in which the owner 
of the fee stands to the lord in the relation of a tenant 
All estates in land would therefore fall under this heading, 
but on the present occasion, as in common parlance, it is 
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restricted to those holdings which amount to the hiring of ! 
laud. That tenure has nowhere the same importance as 
in the British Isles, 1 where practically the whole agricul- 
tural land of the community is cultivated by persons who 
merely hire it for a limited time from the owners. The 
social and political be.iring of this fact does not fall withiu 
the scope of the present article, but it shows the important 
application of the rules of law which we proceed to state. 

Dismissing the fcenaut character of the landlord, and 
regarding him as owner pure and simple, we have to deal 
with him as contracting to give up the occupation of his 
land to another person, the tenant, for a consideration, in 
Roman law, the tenure of emphyteusis (a kind of perpetual 
lease originally used by corporations but afterwards by 
private owners), and jrrecarium (or tenancy-at-will) occu- 
pied to some extent the place of the law of laudlord and 
tenant in our system. The proper contract of letting and 
hiring ( locatio-conductio ) as applied to land had the follow- 
ing incidents. The conductor (tenant) was not technically 
regarded as possessor ; i. e. , he had not the aid of the 
interdicts in case of eviction either by the laudlord or by 
strangers. The locator alone could sue in respect of the 
land, but the conductor had a personal action against the 
locator on the contract. The landlord was bound to make 
delivery to the tenant and permit him to occupy for the 
term agreed upon, and to keep the premises in proper 
repair. The laudlord was answerable for any injury arising 
to the tenant from the defective condition of the premises. 
Finally, “ the landlord must permit the tenant to carry 
away not only movables but even fixtures placed by the 
tenant, provided the tenant did not injure the house. A 
tenant of land was entitled to compensation for unexhausted 
improvements except such as he had specially agreed to 
execute in consideration of a lower rent’' (see Hunter's 
Introduction to Roman Law y p. 121). On the other hand, 
the conductor had to pay the rent subject to deductions for 
the total or partial loss of the crops, to exercise due care 
during his term, and give up possession at its expiration. 

In English law the following terms are of fundamental 
importance. The landlord so contracting is said to demise 
his lands, and the instrument by which the contract is 
expressed would be a demine or lease. The word lease 
is very generally limited to the writing in which the agree- 
ment to let is expressed, but any contract of letting is 
as on the side of the landlord a demise , and as between 
the parties a leas'. A lease or demise means a grant of 
the exclusive possession of the thing in question for a 
definite time ; permission merely to use the thing for a 
particular purpose or on a particular occasion is a licence 
and not a lease. A lease further implies that the lessor 
intends to give up possession to the defendant for a deter- 
minate time, no matter how it may be expressed, and is so 
distinguishable from a mere agreement contemplating that 
the parties shall on some future occasion enter into the 
relations which a lease creates. The consideration promised 
by the tenant or lessee is termed the rent . Tho period of 
occupation prescribed is the term . 

The Statute of Frauds (29 Car. II. c. 3) enacts that “all j 

1 In the United States the law is substantially the aame as in Eng- i 
land. The remedy by distress is said to be ** becoming unpopular in j 
the United States, as giving an undue advantage to landlords over other 
creditors. In New England the law of attachment on mesne proce-s ( 
has superseded the law of distress. In New York, North Carolina, t 
Georgia, Ohio, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, it is j 
modified or abolished (see Bouvier’s Law Dictionary , art. “Distress”), j 
On the other hand, a speedier remedy than ejectment has been pro- j 
vided for landlords, by which they may be “reinstated, upon notice ; 
of a day or two, in cases where a tenant ahandons the premises before 
the end of the term without surrendering the lease, leaving rent in 
amer, continues to hold over after the expiration of his term, or has 
become unable or unwilling to pay for the use of the premiss H 
(Bon Tier, ait. “ Landlord and Tenant' 1 ). 
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leases, estates, interests of freehold, or terms of years, not 
put iu writing by the parties so making or creating the 
same or their agents thereunto lawfully authorised by 
I writing, shall have the effect of leases or estates at will,” — 
except leases for a term not exceeding three years, whereon 
the reserved rent amounts to two-thirds of the improved 
j value. When rent is accepted by the landlord, the tenaucy- 
at-will is enlarged into a tenancy from year to year. By a 
later Act, 8 & 9 Viet c. 106, a lease required by law to be 
| in writing must now be made by deed. 

\ A lease, like other written contracts, should clearly 
! indicate the parties to and the effect of the contract. A 
date is not necessary, and, in the absence of a date, it will 
! take effect from the day of deliver). But it must contain 
the names or other sufficient description of the parties, a 
description of the premises to be demised, words appropri- 
ately expressing the fact of a present demise (demise or 
lease being the usual words), the date at which the term is 
j to begin and end, and tho rent. The rent or other services 
created in favour of the landlord by tho lease are said to be 
! reserved. And when things that would otherwise belong 
I to the tenant under the lease, as woods, timber, trees, 
minerals, &c., are expressly withheld, they are said to be 
excepted. But these expressions do not apply to conditions 
giving to the laudlord the right of shooting, fishing, and so 
on over the land, or any right of way or other easemeut 
thereon. That can be vested iu the landlord only by a 
re- grant from the tenant, no matter by what expression the 
right is created. Such grant must be by deed; and, where 
a lease of the land would be effectual without a deed, a 
reservation of such rights as we have mentioned would 
not. There is a good deal of misconception on this point, 
for landlords are not generally understood to hold their 
right to game on grant from their tenants. 

Jn point of length of term tenancies are distinguishable 
us being either at sufferance, or at will, or from year to 
year, or for a term of years. A tenancy by sufferance exists 
where a person having obtained possession on a lawful title 
holds over after tho title has determined, e.y ., a tenant on 
lease for a term of years after the expiration of the lease. 
It lms been said that this is not an estate at all but a fiction 
to prevent the continued possession being regarded as a 
trespass. It is not created by contract, but arises by 
implication of law ; it is not assignable ; and possession of 
the land can be resumed without previous demand to the 
so-called tenant. A tenancy-at-will exists when the tenant 
holds by agreement with the laudlord, determinuble at the 
will of either. Any signification of a desire to terminate 
the tenancy, whether expressed as “ notice ” or not, will 
bring it to an end. A tenancy from year to year is a 
tenancy for one year certain, and is determinable only by 
a six months' notice to quit, such notice terminating on au 
anniversary of the date of the beginning of the tenancy. 
A tenancy from year to year must last at least one year, 
but may be determined then, if a six months' notice have 
been given ; if not so determined it must endure for another 
year, again determinable in like manner, and it will so 
endure until terminated by such a notice. Apart from 
express agreement, it will be implied in law when, for 
example, the landlord accepts rent yearly or by parte ( e.g ., 
quarters) of a year. Similarly monthly tenancies, chiefly of 
furnished houses or lodgings, would be implied from the 
fact of rent being paid once a month. But that is a matter 
of presumption only. If it were proved that the parties 
agreed to a tenancy-at-will only, payment of rent by the 
quarter or any other period would not enlarge the nature of 
the tenancy. Lastly, a lease may be for a specified term, 
and the tenancy in that case comes to an end by the lapse 
of time, without notice to quit or auy other formality. 

These are the agreements by which the relatione of 
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landlord and tenant, as the phrase ia generally understood, 
are created, and they are the agreements under which most 
of the buildings and nearly the whole of the agricultural 
land are held by their occupiers. There are tenancies, 
however, in which the granter would not be spoken of as 
the landlord. Such is the position of the person to whom 
land iB granted for his own life, or, it may be, ior the life 
of another, called in technical language tenant for life and 
tenant jrur autre vie. These are not cases of letting and 
hiring — to which the relation of landlord and tenant is 
confined— -but are modes of holding property. The same 
may be said of the terms for long periods of years created 
for carrying out trusts in the settlement of estates. The 
tenant in such cases is the person who, when we come to 
the agreement of letting and hiring, stands in the place of 
the landlord. It may be observed that the law-books dis- 
tinguish in point of dignity between estates for life, the 
lowest kind of freehold estates, and estates for any term of 
years however long, which are only leasehold estates. 

Reverting to the agreement of letting and hiring, it may 
be laid down that any person having an interest in land 
may, to the extent of that interest, create a valid tenancy. 
A tenant for years or even from year to year only may 
stand in his turn as landlord to another tenant. If he 
profess to create a tenancy for a period longer than that to 
which his own interest extends, he does not thereby give to 
his tenant an interest available against the reversioner or 
remainder man. The subtenant’s interest will expire with 
the interest of the person who created it. But as between 
the subtenant and his immediate lessor the tenancy will be 
good ; and, should the interest of that lessor become greater 
than it web when the subtenancy was created, the subtenant 
will have the benefit of it. In the same way, as between 
lessor and lessee — landlord and tenant— the latter has no 
right to look beyond the grant of the former so as to call 
in question his title. Be that title what it may, the tenant, 
by accepting that position, is estopped from denying that it 
is good. It may be notoriously bad, but that is nothing to 
him. The landlord is not obliged to prove his title as 
against the tenant or any person claiming through his 
tenant. In an action of ejectment (for the recovery of 
land) the person claiming possession must in general prove 
his own title — mere possession being a prima facie sufficient 
defence, until a better title be shown. But a landlord 
seeking to secure possession of land from his tenant is not 
obliged to prove anything, except his right to resume pos- 
session under the agreement. The tenant, however, may, 
without disputing the validity of the title under which he 
entered, show that it has since been determined by lapse of 
time or by operation of law. 

A large portion of the land of the country being held 
under settlements wheroby the person in possession for the 
time being had only the legal interest of a tenant for life, 
there were until recently great difficulties in the way of 
letting such land advantageously. The Leases and Sales 
of Settled Estates Act, 1856, now empowers any person 
entitled to the rents and profits of a settled estate to demise 
tile same by deed for any term not exceeding twenty-one 
years to take effect in possession and at the best rent 
obtainable. Settlements containing express directions to 
tile contrary will, however, avoid the statute ; and on the 
other hand a settlement may contain powers to the tenant 
for life to grant leases for even longer terms. 

The legal rights and duties of landlord and tenant 
respectively are in most cases defined by the contract of 
tenancy. The policy of the law has hitherto been to allow 
the landlord, who is virtually if not technically absolute 
Owner of the laud, to do as he pleases with it The 
contract of tenancy hie ^Jiitherto been a free contract, and, 
although in the absence of contract the law itself defines 
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the rights of the parties, there is hardly one of these which 
may not be displaced or modified by the agreement This, 
it may be said in passing, is the seat of the very widespread 
dissatisfaction that exists in all the three kingdoms with 
what are vaguely termed the land laws. A small class has 
been allowed to acquire absolute dominion over the land of 
the country, and may impose what terms it pleases on the 
rest of the community for the right to ubo the land. The 
law governing the devolution of land is intricate and per- 
plexing no doubt, and by making conveyances expensive 
hinders the free distribution of the land among a larger 
class of owners. But that is not the real root of the 
present discontent Its real root is the absolute dominion 
of the class of owners who are not cultivators, but who, 
having the monopoly of the land, may load the cultivators 
with what burdens they please. As for the law of land- 
lord and tenant, it is still greater misconception to suppose 
that to be in fault It is what the landlord or tenant 
choose to make it. There is very little of it, independently 
of contract, and what little there is may be altered as the 
parties please. No law can be better than one which 
allows men to make their own contracts and limits itself to 
enforcing them. That is what the law of landlord and 
tenant does. If its effects are bad, it must be because the 
original conditions of the contracting parties are other than 
they ought to be. We shall have to show that practical 
evils have led to a demand for an alteration on the law of 
landlord and tenant in the direction of limiting the power 
of the landlord to impose terms on the tenant. 

One privilege imposed by the law on the landlord must 
be excepted from what has just been said. The right to 
distrain for rent is a special interference of the law for 
the protection of the landlord. Besides suing for his rent 
as a man may for any other right, besides taking advantage 
of whatever covenants he may have made for entry on 
default of payment, a landlord may enter upon the demise 
premises and help himself to whatever articles of personal 
property he may find there, to an amount sufficient to 
satisfy his claim. Distress as a general rule extends to all 
movable property found on the premises, whether belonging 
to the tenant or not; but there are certain well-defined 
exemptions, as, for example, goods sent to a man publicly 
carrying on a trade to be worked at or dealt with in the 
way of his trade. And some things have the benefit of a 
conditional exemption, as horses employed to work the 
ground, which should not be taken so long as there is any 
other property to satisfy the distress. This privilege is an 
injurious interference with the property and rights of third 
persons. It exposes persons dealing with the tenant to the 
danger of losing whatever property of their own they may 
permit to be on his premises, and of having their claims 
against him postponed to those of the landlord. This is a 
wide departure from the general principle of the law, which 
is to leave the parties alone ; but even here the right to 
distress may be expressly abolished in the contract of 
tenancy if the parties please. 

Again, the land, on the expiration of the tenancy, 
becomes the absolute property of the landlord, no matter 
how it may have been altered or improved during the 
occupation. In certain cases the law has discriminated 
between the contending claims of landlord and tenant 
( 1 ) In respect of fixtures (which may be shortly defined as 
movables so affixed to the soil as to become part thereof), 
the tenant may sometimes remove them, e.^r., when they 
have been brought on the premises for the purpose of 
being used in business. This, it is said, is done by way 
of encouraging trade, but it is curious that no similar 
principle has been admitted for the encouragement of 
agriculture. (2) In respect of emblements, ic., the profits 
of sown land, a tenant may be entitled to these whose term. 
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comes to an eod by the happening of an uncertain oontin- 
genoy» (3) A similar right is very generally recognized by 
custom in tenants whose term expires in the ordinary way. 
The custom of the district, in the absence of stipulations 
between the parties, would be imported into their contract 
* — the tenant going out on the same conditions as he came 
iu. But with these exceptions the land iu its improved 
condition passes over to the landlord. The tenaut may 
have added to its value by buildings, by labour applied to 
the land, or by the use of fertilizing manures, but, whatever 
be the amount of the additional value, he is not entitled to 
any compensation whatever. This again is a matter which 
the parties may, if they please, regulate for themselves. 
As a matter of fact, landlords never allow a compensa- 
tion clause to bo inserted in their leases. 

The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1876, attempts to 
remedy this injustice by enacting that compensation shall 
be paid to tenants for improvements the benefit of which 
has not been exhausted at the end of the lease. These 
are of three classes: — (1) Drainage of land, erection or 
enlargement of buildings, laying down permanent pasture, 
making and planting osier beds, making water meadows 
or works of irrigation, making gardens, roads, or bridges, 
water-courses, ponds, wells, or reservoirs, making fences, 
planting hops, planting orchards, reclaiming waste lands, 
aud warping land. The tenant to establish a claim for 
compensation must have the landlord’s consent in writing 
to the improvements. Tho compensation is a sum equal 
to the amount originally expended, less one-twentieth for 
every year that has elapsed since, and tho whole benefit of 
the improvement is taken to be exhausted in twenty years. 
(2) Boning lands with undissolved bones, chalking land, 
clay burning, claying, liming, and marling land, after notice 
in writing given to the landlord. They are deemed to be 
exhausted at the end of seven years, and tho compensation 
is the sum expended, less one-seventh for every year. (3) 
Artificial or other purchased manure applied to the lurid, 
and cake or other feeding stuff consumed thereon by cattle, 
&c. Exhausted in two years, compensation to be a sum 
representing its fair value to an incoming tenant. The 
Act, however, has no application if the parties agree in 
writing, either on the contract of tenancy or otherwise, 
that it shall not apply. In point of fact, landlords insist 
upon the renunciation of the Act as a condition of granting 
a lease. The Act has accordingly been a dead letter. 

The mutual rights of the parties are, as we have already 
said, regulated to a large extent by social provisions or 
covenants in the lease. The most usual of these are the 
following: — (1) The landlord covenants that the tenant 
shall have quiet enjoyment of the premises for the time 
agreed upon, and in the absence of such a proviso a 
covenant to this effect will be implied from the fact of 
letting. The obligation makes the landlord responsible for 
any lawful eviction of the tenant during the term, but not 
for wrongful eviction unless he is himself the wrongdoer, 
or has expressly made himself responsible for evictions of 
all kinds. (2) The tenant is presumed to undertake to 
use the property in a reasonable manner according to the 
purposes for which it was let, and to do reasonable repairs. 
The landlord is not presumed to have undertaken to put 
the premises iu repair, nor to execute repairs. But the 
respective obligations of parties where repairs are, as they 
always are in leases for years, the subject of express 
covenant may vary indefinitely. The obligation is generally 
imposed on the tenant to keep the premises in “good con- 
dition” or 44 tenant- like repair,” and it will be construed 
witE reference to the character of the premises demised, 
their age, and their condition. A covenant to repair, unless 
limited specially, mates the tenant liable to rebuild houses 
4mtoo?%A. by accident A covenant to keep in repair 
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requires the tenant to put the premises in repair if they 
are out of repair, and to maintain them in that oondition 
up to and at the end of the tenancy, A breach of the 
covenant gives the landlord an action for damages, which 
will be measured by estimated injury to the reversion if 
the action l>e brought during the tenancy, and by the sum 
necessary to execute the repairs if the action be brought 
later. (3) The improper user of the premises to the injury 
of the reversioner is wa*tr. Voluntary waste is when the 
tenant by some positive act of his own has injured the pre- 
mises ; ixrmi**ive waste is when the injury is caused by some 
omission. Tenants-at-will or from year to year are not liable 
for tho latter. What is or is not waste is in some instances 
dependent on the custom of the country, but in general 
anything which damages the freehold or alters its nature is 
waste. Even tho erection of new buildings would, strictly 
speaking, be waste unless the lease could be construed as 
authorizing them. Besides these general conditions implied 
in law, the use of the premises may be restricted indefinitely 
by Bpeciul provisos. Covenants against using the premises 
for the carrying on of particular trades or businesses are 
the most usual. In this category may bo placed the rules 
as to cultivation to be found in agricultural leases, in 
which also an obligation to cultivate in conformity with 
the custom of the district would be implied. (4) Cove- 
nants by the tenant to insure and keop insured the 
premises are also common, and if tho premises are left 
uninsured for the smallest portion of the term, although 
there may be no damage by lire, the covenant is broken. 
(5) Tho rates and taxes are generally the subject of 
special covenants. ( )no tax, the property tax, is specially 
excepted. It must be paid bv the landlord, and if the 
tenant should pay it the landlord must deduct it from the 
rent. The parties cannot by contract make any different 
arrangement. Another charge on lands — the rent-charge 
fixed under the Tithe Commutation Acts in lieu of tithes 
— is not a personal charge against either landlord or 
tenant, but is leviable by distress. Apart from agreement, 
the charge, if paid by the tenant, may be deducted from 
the rent Other rates and charges, whether primarily 
imposed on landlord or tenant, may be imposed by the 
contract upon one or other as tho parties may agree. (6) 
The incidents of rent— its amount, whether fixed or fluctu- 
ating, its nature, whether in money or otherwise, time 
and mode of payment, <fcc. — are fixed by the agreement 
of the parties. When the land has been occupied without 
a letting, the owner has an action against the occupier for 
compensation for use and occupation, an undertaking to 
pay being implied from the fact of occupation. But in 
other cases the rent due is a matter of agreement between 
the parties, the law interpreting the terms when necessary. 
Thus an agreement to pay a rent of £100, no times of 
payment being mentioned, would be construed as an agree- 
ment to pay that rent annually. Rent is said to be due at 
the first moment of the day appointed for payment, and 
iu arrear at the first moment of the day following. It 
has already been said that, in addition to the right of 
action as for an ordinary debt, the landlord has a special 
right of distress. The covenant may also give him the 
right to enter and eject the tenant on non-payment. 

Covenants are said to 44 run with the land ” when the 
liabilities and rights created by them pass to the assignees 
of the original parties. At common law it was said that 
covenants 44 ran with the land ” but not with the reversion, 
the assignee of the reversioner not having the rights of the 
original lessor. But the assignees of both parties have 
been on the same footing since the statute 32 Henry VIII. 
c. 34 . The following covenants 14 run with the land *: — 
(1) all implied covenants ; (2) all express covenants con- 
cerning something in being at the time of the oovenant 
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and 44 parcel of the demise 99 ; (3) covenants relating to 
things not in being but to be built or done on the premises, 
if the covenant be for the covenantor himself and “his 
assigns. ” But things merely collateral do not bind the 
assigns even if they be named. 

The right of the tenant to assign his lease — as well as 
his right to make an underlease — may itself be restricted 
by agreement, und covenants to that effect are not un- 
common. Sometimes tiie tenant covenants not to assign 
or underlet without consent, and it may be provided that 
such consent will not be refused except on reasonable 
grounds. The lessee is not discharged from liability by 
the assignment unless the landlord accepts the assignee as 
his tenant, and even then the original lessor will remain 
liable on his own express covenants. 

The term may be forfeited either for breach of some 
condition on which the loise was granted, or in virtue of a 
specific provision for re-entry on breach of any covenant. 
Such a proviso is generally attached to the covenants, and 
the effect of a breach of a covenant so protected is to make 
the lexse voidable at the option of the laudlonl. The 
tenant cannot take advantage of his own default to 
terminate the tenancy. The landlord must signify his 
intention to avoid the lease by some specific act. If he 
accepts rent, or, it seems, if he even asks for it after notice 
of an act of forfeiture, he waives any breach of covenant 
up to that time, but not forfeiture for future or continuing 
breaches. The condition of forfeiture on breach may be 
attached to any covenants the parties choose to make, and 
may therefore in many cases press hardly on the tenant, 
who for a trifling default may lose the whole value of his 
term. The courts in some few instances will relieve a 
tenant from forfeiture. Thus they may relieve once 
against a forfeiture for breach of covenant to insure, when 
no damage has occurred and an insurance is in effect at the 
time of application. Relief will also be given for forfeiture 
by non-payment of rent, if the arrears be paid up. And 
on the ground of fraud, accident, or mistake forfeitures 
may be relieved against in other cases. The determination 
of a lease by forfeiture lias the same effect as its determina- 
tion iu any other way, in destroying subtenancies or other 
rights created under it. 

It will be seen that with a few insignificant exceptions 
the contract is loft by law to be regulated by the parties. 
In one particular an important change has been made by 
a recent Act. The right to the game, as we have already 
pointed out, can only be takeu out of the tenant by an 
express grant made by him. The Ground Game Act, 
1880, enacts that “ any occupier of land shall have ns 
incident to and inseparable from his occupation of the land 
the right to kill and take ground game thereon, concur- 
rently with any other persuti who may be entitled to kill 
and take ground game on the same land,*’ — subject to 
oertain conditions which need not be recounted here. 
And “ every agreement, condition, or arrangement which 
purports to divest or alienate the right of the occupier, so 
declared, given, and reserved to him by this Act, or which 
gives to such occupier any advantage in consideration of 
his forbearing to exercise such right, or imposes upon him 
any disad vantage in consequence of his exercising such 
right, shall be void.” Auother clause provides that, when 
the right to kill aud take ground game is at the passing of 
the Act vested in any person other thau the occupier, under 
a bona Jide contract, the occupier’s rights under the Act 
shill not come into existence until the determination of 
that contract “Ground game ’’^eans “hares and rabbits.” 

Scotland. — In Scotch law, “ the contract of location is consensual 
and in its own nature merely personalN: hut by statute it is made 
real against singular successors ” (i.e., purchasers). A lease for any 
greater term than one year must Ih> mwriting. The lessor ana 
uis representatives are bouud by a written lease which is “authenti- 


cated in terms of the statutes and delivered, or fortified by rd fa* 
tcrventus? or sanctioned by homologation,” or which is an offer, 
followed by real evidence of acceptance, or written articles or 
conditions proved by written evidence to lmve been adopted by 
the parties, or even a written obligation to grant a lease. The 
singular successors of the lessor will be bound where he is bound, 
provided (1) that the lease is definite as to subject, lent, and term 
of duration, and (2) that possession shall have followed as a badge 
of real right under the statute (1449, e. 17). Thus, while a lease/of 
any duration will be good against the lessor aud his heirs, as against 
singulur successors it must in general have a deiinite term of dura- 
tion, unless it bo specially warranted and homologated. The usual 
term in agricultural leases is nineteen yo.irs, and longer terms are 
common lor building and mining leases, but there appears to be 
some uncertainty as to whether any and what limit must be imposed 
on the length of a term. So, as to rent, it may be as ugainst the 
grantor a merely nominal sum, or may be returned by the lessee for 
debt ; but as against singular successors it must stand payable. 
Rent, it is said, may be either in money, grain, or service, but it 
must not be elusory. Rent in money is generally payable at the 
“legal terms M Whitsunday and Martinmas. The obligation to pay 
rent is extinguished by the destruction of the subject, and this 
principle appears to have been applied to the partial destruction of 
the an eject occasioned by the disastrous failure of a particular season. 
“ When the destruction is partial, the point is more doubtful ; and 
the distinction seems to be that, if it be jiermanent though partial, 
the failure of the subject let will give relief by entitling the tenant 
to renounce the lease unless a deduction be allowed, but, that if it 
he merely temporury and occasional, it will not entitle the tenant 
to relief. In the decisions, however, relief has been given to a 
greater extent than that distinction would authorize ; thus devasta- 
tion of the crop by storms, Ac., if plus qtuim tolcrabile y has been 
admitted as aground of abatement ; but us the tenant takes the risk 
of the seasons it must at least be some extraordinary event that will 
justify such a decision” (Roll’s Principles). And it would appear 
that the tenant has no relief against such partial destruction ot the 
subject let. as may be occasioned by a subsequent law, as for ex- 
ample in the case of a fishing lease, by an Act extending the close 
time. Rent may be recovered either by personal actiou or by the 
equivalent of distress, viz., hypothec. (But Bee Hypothec.) In 
Scotch law there is not, as in English, a jrrima facie right in the 
tenant to assign the lease or sublet the premises. On the principle 
of delectus person# , the landlord is presumed to lmve excluded all 
save those whom he has expressly admitted, at least in ordinary 
leases, though a different rule prevails in longer leases. Even the 
heirs of tenants were at one time excluded, but they now succeed 
to the lease. The obligations of the parties as to mode of cultiva- 
tion, amount of rent, length of term, repair, und so on are for the 
most part regulated as in England by the express provisions of the 
lease. The tenant is bound to give up the premises at the expira- 
tion of the term without com pen ation for any permanent or unex- 
hausted improvement thereon. “ It is implied,” says Bell, “in the 
contract of leasu that any buildings, fences, or improvements which 
the tenant may spontaneously make are made iu contemplation of 
his own interest and for his own use only. And so he has no 
claim for such meliorations at tho end of his lease without special 
stipulation. But, if the tenant’s possession be terminated abruptly 
ana prematurely, he ought iu equity to be entitled to recompense.” 

Ireland . — The law' of landlord and tenant has been until recently 
substantially the same as that which has already been described for 
England, aud it will only be necessary to notice here the more import- 
ant changes that have been made in Ireland by legislation. It may 
be poiuted out, without touching at all on the vexed Irish land 
question, that the inconvenience of the situation in which a 
limited class own the soil, and let it out on hire on what terms they 
please to cultivators, has been felt with particular force in Ireland. 
Agriculture is the one industry of the country, aud that industry 
was carried on under conditions which made it all but impossible. 
The Irish tenant was, equally with the English tenant, at the mercy 
of his landlord. If he made improvements he did so at the risk of 
losing them bv eviction or by being taxed for them by an in- 
creased rent. The insecurity of his tenure gave him the alternative 
of doing nothing to better his farm or bettering his farm without 
bettering v himself. At the same time there existed in Ireland, in 
consequence of circumstances peculiar to the people, an excessive 
competition for land such as has never been paralleled in England. 
The natural outcome of this condition of things was a demand for 
some change in the law which could give tenants a reasonable 
security for their industry. And the way was paved for such 
changes by the existence in Ulster of a local custom having virtually 
the force of law, which did provide such a security. This 
was not a custom of which the courts could take judicial 
notice, and any landlord who chose to do so might insist upon 

1 This is inferred from the fact that the grantor has knowingly per- 
mitted acts “ not unimportant to he done by the lessor tm the faith of 
the oon tract * 
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Ignoring it in his dealings with his tenant*. Nor was the custom 
in ltaelf everywhere clear or uniform. “ It is a strange thing to 
Hay/* says Mr Butt, “ hut it would be impossible to frame any 
statement as to the nature and moaning of the custom which 
would be universally accepted as a correct description of its char- 
acter.” 1 The Ulster custom had, however, two main features — - 
fixity of tenure, and free right of sale by the tenant of his interest. 
“So long as the tenant pays his rent the landlord will not use his 
legal powers to put an end to the tenancy,” says Judge Longfield, 
describing the system, and the same authority adds that “ the sale 
by an outgoing tenant of his tenant right is to he with the approlm- 
tion of the landlord. This approbation is not to be capriciously 
refused, but on the other hand the tenant is not at liberty to select 
any substitute that he thinks proper irresjwctive of his character and 
possession of sufficient means for the efficient cultivation of the 
land . 1,9 The strength of the custom muy be estimated from a state- 
ment made by one of the witnesses before the Devon commission : — 
“ If systematic attempts were made amongst the proprietors of Ulster 
to invade tenant right, I do not believe there is a force at the din* 
]>osal of the Horse Guards sufficient to keep the peace of the pro- 
vince.” And Mr Butt estimates that the sum which tenants under 
the Ulster custom would receive on the sale of their tenant right 
would amount to more than £20,000,000. 

The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, enacts, section 1, that 
“the usages prevalent in the province of Ulster (in this Act intended 
to be includod under the denomination of the Ulster tenant right 
3U8tom)aro hereby declared to he legal, and shall in the case of any 
holding in the province of Ulster proved to t>e subject thereto he 
enforced in t lie manner provided by this Act” By section 2 like 
usages elsewhere than in Ulster are in like manner legalized. And a 
tenant who is not entitled to comjiensation under sectional and 2 is 
nevertheless declared to he entitled to the following rights: — (1) if 
boiling under a tenancy created after the passing of the Act lie is 
disturbed in his holding by the landlord, he shall be entitled to com- 
pensation for the loss which the court shall find to have been 
incurred by him, subject to a scale of maximum amounts varying 
from seven years’ rent on holdings of the annual value of £10 ami 
under to one year's rent on holdings of the value of £100 and over, 
and in no case exceeding £260 ; and (2) he may, on quitting his hold- 
ing, claim compensation in respect of improvements made oy himself 
or his predecessors in title, subject to certain considerable excep- 
tions, as regards tenancies and improvements. The second j»art of 
the Act contains clauses to facilitate the purchase by tenants of the 
fre simple of their holdings, and the third part authorizes the com- 
missioners of public works in Ireland to advunoe moneys lx>th to 
landlords for payment of compensation for improvements and to 
tenants for the. purchase of their holdings. Section 44 enacts that 
the board, if they are satisfied with the security, may advance to any 
tenant for the purpose of purchasing his holding, in pursuance of 
the Act, any sum not exceeding two-thirds of the. price of such hold- 
ing, and upon an order Iwing made by the Ixiard such holding ahull 
be deemed to he charged with an annuity of five pounds for every one 
hundred pounds of such advance, and so in nrojrortion for any less 
sum, such annuity to be limited in favour of the board, and to Ire 
declared to be repayable in the term of thirty-five years. Section 
46 requires the Landed Estates Court on the sale of estates to 
afford as far as may he consistent with the interests of the persons 
concerned facilities for such purchases by tenants, whether by selling 
the estate in suitable lots or otherwise. The principle of transfer- 
ring the occupying tenants into peasant proprietors which these 
clauses are intended to carry out is associated with the name of Mr 
Bright The Bright clauses have not had the practical success that 
was hoped for,— a result which is attributed to the unfitness of tho 
Landed Estates Court for working them.* And it may be added that 
t?he Act of 1870 failed to satisfy the wishes of the Irish people, 
rackrenting and eviction being still possible, and the process for 
obtaining compensation being tedious and expensive. 

The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, was accordingly passed. Sec- 
tion l provides that the tenant for the time being of every bolding 
not s|»ecially excepted may sell his tenancy for the best price that can 
be obtained, subject to certain conditions and provisions specified in 
sixteen subsections. A tenant from year to year is not permitted to 
subdivide or sublet his holding without permission of the landlord. 
A person to whom a tenant has bequeathed the tenancy is in the same 
I position ss a purchaser after sale. When a landlord demands an 
increase of rent from a present or future tenant, then (1), if the 
tenant aubmits, his tenancy shall becomo a statutory tenancy, sub- 
ject to statutory conditions for the period of fifteen years ; (2) a 
future tenant not accepting increase but selling shall be entitled to 
receive such amount as a court may fix for depreciation of the sell- 
ing value by the increased rent; (8) a tenant, not accepting hut not 
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selling, is entitled to compensation as for disturbance ; (4) and a 
present tenant may apply to the court to have a rent fixed. A 
tenant during a statutory term shall not be compelled to pay a 
higher rent than the rent payable at the commencement, and snail 
not he compelled to quit except on breach of the statutory conditions, 
some of which are as follows:— the tenant must pay rent at the 
appointed time, must not commit persisteut waste, must not suit- 
divide or sublet or erect a dwelling house otherwise than is provided 
in the Act. Agistment, or letting for pasture, and letting on conacre 
for growing ^potatoes or other green crop are not within this pro- 
hibition. The landlord retains the right to enter for the purpose 
of taking minerals, stone, timber, making roads, hunting, shooting, 
fishing, and so on. The tenant may not open a public house without 
the landlord’s consent. The section is not to prejudice any eject- 
ment for non-payment of rent in resjw*ct of rent accrued due for a 
holding before the commencement of the statutory term. 4 

Sections 6 aud 7 amend the law as to compensation for disturbance 
and compensation for improvements os contained in the Act of 1870. 
Section 8 authorizes the court (to he created by the Act) to fix a fair 
rent on the application of either party, and such judicial rent shell 
l»e the rent of the tenancy for the statutory term of fifteen years a* 
a l>ove described. The court is to determine what is a fair rent after 
hearing parties, having a due regard to their respective interests and 
to the circumstances of the case, holding, and district. A new statu- 
tory term shall not begin until the expiration of a preceding one, ami 
an alteration of judicial rent shall not take place at less intervals 
than fifteen years. Two important subsections deserve to be 
socially noticed. It is provided (subsection 2) Hint the court may 
disallow the tenant’s application if it he satisfied that “the per- 
manent improvements on the holding, which if executed by the 
tenant would havo entitled him to compensation under the Acta 
of 1870 and 1881, have been mude and maintained by the land- 
lord and his predecessors in title and not made or acquired by the 
tenant or his predecessors. On the other hand, no rent shall be 
allowed or made payable in respect of improvements made by the 
tenant or his predecessors in title for which, in the opinion of the 
court, they shall not have been paid by the landlord or his prede- 
cessors in title. When application is mado to the court to fix a 
judicial runt on a holding not subject to the Lister tenant light or 
other analogous custom, the parties l>y agreement or the court may 
fix a value on the tenancy ; and, if during the term the tenant 
should give notice to the landlord of his intention to sell, the 
landlord may purchase the tenancy at the value so fixr*d, subject to 
addition for subsequent improvements and deduction for dilapi- 
dations. Subsection 10 provides that “the Amount of money or 
money’s wortli that may have Ireen paid or given for the tenancy of 
any holding by a tenant or his predecessor* in title, otherwise than 
to the landlord or his predecessors in title, shall not of itself, apart 
from other considerations, lx* a ground for reducing or increasing the 
rent of such holding.” 

The Act may lie excluded by agreement ss follows. The landlord 
and tenant may agree to a “judicial lease” for thirty-ono years and 
upwards, which if approved by the court will take cllect, and the 
holding will he regulated by the lease and not he deemed subject to 
the Act. The parties may agree to a “fixed tenancy,” which shall not 
lw deemed sunject to the Act, which shall Ikj held upon such condi- 
tions as parties may ngreo u j»on, and with reference to wh icli the court 
shall consider the interest of jrersous entitled to an estate or interest 
after a present limited owner. In such a case the tenant shall pny 
a fue farm rent, which may or may not he subject to revaluation by 
tho court, and shall not be compelled to quit liis holding except on 
broach of some of the conditions previously declared to be statutory. 

These are the main provisions of the Act, establishing more or 
less completely what are known as the three F’s — “fair rents,” 
“ fixed tenure/’ ami “ free »Ale.” Miscellaneous provisions supple- 
mental to these can only he briefly noticed. Section 20 enacts that 
the “ tenancies to which the Act applies shall he deemed to have 
determined whenever the landlord has resumed posses.^'’ ' the hold- 
ing either on the occasion of a purchase ov nim of tr< tenancy of 
default of the tenant in sel’ i.L cr oy operation of law or reverter or 
otherwise.” But a tenant Holding under an Ulster or other analo- 
gous custom shall be entit led to tho benefit of such custom, notwith- 
standing the determination of his tenancy by breach of a statu- 
tory condition, flection 21 deals with existing leases, which are to 
remain in force, but at the expiration of anon leaaes the tenants 
shall be deemed to be tenants of “present ordinary tenancies from 
year to year,” and therefore subject to the Act flection 22 allows* 
tenant whose holding is of the annual value of £160 to contract 
himself out of this or the previous Act, and there is a special 
clause dealing with the case in which a landlord has before the Act 
purchased the Ulster tenant right ; but otherwise any provision 
contained in any lease or contract of tenancy inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Act shall be void. Part 6 relates to the acquisi- 

4 The right of ejectment for non-payment of rent was conferred on landlords 
by spatial legislation. It is unknown to English Isw, where non-payment only 
gives s right of re -entry if protected by s specie! proviso to tbst effect la tlif 
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tion of land by tenant*, reclamation of land, and emigration. 
Part 6 describes the form of proceedings to be token under the 
Act. In addition to the civil bill court of the county which has 
" jurisdiction in respect of all disputes arising between landlord 
and tenant under the Act/’ a special land commission has been 
constituted, in which proceedings may be commenced or to tvbich 
If commenced in the civil bill court they may be transferred. 
Three commissioners are named in the Act, and an indefinite number 
of assistant commissioners is authorized. The land commission is 
vested with the general powers of the Act ; but it is directed to 
grant an appoal to the court of appeal, in proper eases, not including 
decisions as to fair rent or other matters left to the discretion of the 
commissioners. (E. R. ) 

LANDON, Charles Paul (1760-1826), French painter 
and art-author, was born at Nonant in 1760, entered the 
studio of Kegnault, and carried off the first prize of the 
Academy in 1792. After his return from Italy, disturbed 
by the Revolution, he seems to have abandoned painting 
for letters, but he began to exhibit in 1795, and con- 
tinued to do so at various intervals up to 1814. His 
Leda obtained an award of merit in 1801, and is now 
in the Louvre. His Mother's Lesson, Paul and Virginia 
Bathing, and Daidalua and Icarus have been engraved ; 
but his works on painting and painters, which reach nearly 
one hundred volumes, now form his chief title to be 
remembered. In spite of a complete want of critical 
accuracy, an extreme carelessness in the biographical de- 
tails, and the feebleness of the line engravings by which 
they are illustrated, Landon’s Annales du Musee, in 33 
vols., form a vast repertory of compositions by masters of 
every age and school, which will always have value 
for the writer ou art. Besides this work and many 
others of less importance, Landon published Liven of Cele- 
brated Painters, in 22 vols.; An Historical Description of 
Paris , 2 vols. ; a Description of London, with 42 plates ; 
and descriptions of the Luxembourg, of the Giustiniani 
collection, and of the gallery of the Duchesse de Berry. 
He died at Paris iu 1826. 

LANDON, Letitia Elizabeth (1802-1838), a writer of 
poetry and fiction, better known by her initials L. E. L. 
than as Miss Landon or Mrs Maclean, was descended from 
an old Herefordshire family, and was born at Chelsea, 1 4th 
August 1802. Her father, an army agent, succeeded in 
amassing a large property, which he lost by speculation 
shortly before his death. By this time the daughter by 
Aier contributions to the Literary Gazette and to various 
/Christmas annuals, as well as by some volumes of verse, 
had acquired a wido literary fame. Probably her position 
in society contributed to the interest they awakened, but 
the gentle melancholy and romantic sentiment her writings 
embodied would in any case have secured her the sympathy 
and approval of a wide class of readers. Though deficient 
in condensation and finish, they occasionally display a 
richness of fancy and an aptness of language which might 
have ripened, by more sedulous culture, into true poetical 
worth. In June 1838 sho married George Maclean, 
governor of Cape Coast Castle, but she only survived her 
marriage a few months, dying from an overdose of prussic 
acid, which, it is supposed, was taken accidentally. 

For some time L. E. L. was joint editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Her first volume of poetry amwared in 1820 under the title The 
Fate of Adelaide, ana was followed by other collections of verses 
with similar titles. She also wrote several novels. Various 
editions of hor Poetical Works have been published since her 
death, the last being that with an introductory memoir by W. H. 
Scott, 1880. The Life and Literary Remains of Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon, by Laman Blanchard, appeared in 1841, and a second 
edition in 1856. 

• LANDOR, WALTKii Savage (1775-1864), bom at 
Warwick, January 30, IT 7 5, died at Florence, September 
17, 1864. In the course of this long life he had won 
for himself such a doubA crown of glory in verse and m 
prose as has bean won by nb other Englishman but Milton. 
And with that special objefet of his lifelong veneration he 


had likewise in common other claims upon our reverence 
to which no third competitor among English poets can 
equally pretend. He had the same constancy to the same 
principles, the same devotion to the same ideal of civic and 
heroic life ; the 8ft me love, the same loyalty, the same 
wrath, scorn, and hatred, for the same several objects 
respectively ; the same affection and kinship to the spirit 
of the Romans, the same natural enjoyment and mastery 
of their tongue. Not accident merely but attraction must 
in any case have drawn them to enlist in the ranks and 
serve under the standard of the ancient Latin army of 
patriots and poets. But to Landor even more than to 
Milton the service of the Roman Muse was a natural and 
necessary expression of his genius, a spontaneous and just 
direction of its full and exuberant forces. At the age of 
twenty he published an eloquent and elegant vindication 
of her claims upon the service and devotion of modern 
writers, — the first sketch or suggestion of a longer essay, to 
be published in its final form just fifty-two years later. In 
1795 appeared in a small volume, divided into three books, 
The Poems of Walter Savage Landor, and, in pamphlet 
form of nineteen pages, an anonymous Moved Epistle , 
respectfully dedicated to Earl Stanhope . No poet at the 
age of twenty ever had more vigour of style and fluency 
of verse ; nor perhaps has any ever shown such masterly 
command of epigram and satire, made vivid and vital by 
the purest enthusiasm and most generous indignation. 
Three years later appeared the first edition of the first great 
work which was to inscribe his name for ever among the 
great names in English poetry. The second edition of 
Gebir appeared in 1803, with a text corrected of grave 
errors and improved by magnificent additions. About thtf 
same time the whole poem was also published in a Latin 
form, which for might and melody of line, for power and 
perfection of language, must always dispute the palm of 
precedence with the English version. In 1808, under an 
impulse not less heroic than that which was afterwards to 
lead Byron to a glorious death in redemption of Greecd 
and his own good fame, Landor, then aged thirty-three, 
left England for Spain as a volunteer to serve in the 
national army against Napoleon at the head of a regiment 
raised and supported at his sole expense. After some 
three months’ campaigning came the affair of Cintra and 
its disasters ; “ his troop,” in the words of his biographer, 
“ dispersed or melted away, and he came back to England 
in as great a hurry as he had left it,” but bringing with 
him the honourable recollection of a brave design unselfishly 
attempted, and the material in his memory for the sublimest 
poem published in our language between the last master- 
piece of Milton and the first masterpiece of Shelley — one 
equally worthy to stand unchallenged beside either for 
poetic perfection as well as moral meyesty — the lofty tragedy 
of Count Julian , which appeared in 1812, without the 
name of its author. No comparable work is to be found 
in English poetry between the date of Samson Agonistes 
and the date of Prometheus Unbound ; and with both these 
great works it has some points of greatness in common. 
The superhuman isolation of agony and endurance which 
encircles and exalts the hero is in each case expressed with 
equally appropriate magnificence of effect. The style of 
Count Julian, if somewhat deficient in dramatic ease and 
the fluency of natural dialogue, has such might and parity 
and msyesty of speech as elsewhere we find only in Milton 
so long and so steadily sustained. 

In May 1811 Landor had suddenly married Miss Julia 
Thuillier, with whose looks he had fallen in love at first 
sight in a ball-room at Bath ; and in June they settled for 
awhile at Llanthony Abbey in Wales, from whence he was 
worried in three years' time by the combined vexation of 
neighbours and tenants, lawyers and lords-lieutenant ; not 
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can ever seriously be brought and maintained against it i« 
that of such occasional obscurity or difficulty aa may arise 
from excessive strictness in condensation of phrase and 
expurgatiou of matter not always superfluous, and some- 
times almost indispensable. His English prose and his 
Latin verse are perhaps more frequently and more gravely 
liable to this charge than either his English verse or his 
Latin prose. At times it is well nigh impossible for an 
eye less keen and swift, a scholarship loss exquisite and 
ready than his own, to catch the precise direction and 
follow the perfect course of his rapid thought and radiant 
utterance. This apparently studious pursuit and preference 
of the most terse and elliptic expression which could be 
found for anything he might have to say could not but 
occasionally make even so sovereign a master of two great 
languages appear “dark with excess of light but from 
no former master of either tongue in prose or verse waa 
ever the quality of real obscurity, of loose and nebulous 
incertitude, more utterly alien or more naturally remote, 
among his shorter studies in dramatic poetry. In 1847 There is nothing of cloud or fog about the path on which 
he published his most important Latin work, Poemata et he leads us ; but we feel now and then the want of a bridge 
Inscription.es , comprising, with large additions, the main or a handrail ; we have to leap from point to point of 
contents of two former volumes of idyllic, satiric, elegiac, narrative or argument without the usual help of a connect- 
and lyric verse ; and in the same golden year of his poetic ing plunk. Even in his dramatic works, where least of all 
life appeared the very crown and flower of its manifold it should have been found, this lack of visible connexion 
labours, The Hellenics of Walter Savage Landtn\ enlarged or sequence in details of thought or action is too often a 
and completed. Twelve years later this book was reissued, source of sensible perplexity. In his noble trilogy on the 
with additions of more or less value, with alterations history of Giovanna queen of Naples it is sometimes 
generally to be regretted, and with omissions invariably to actually difficult to realize on a first reading what haf 
be deplored. In 1853 he put forth The Last Fruit off an happened or is happening, or how, or why, or by what 
Old Tree , containing fresh conversations, critical und con- agency, — a defect alone sufficient, but unhappily sufficient 
troversial essays, miscellaneous epigrams, lyrics, and occa- in itself, to explain the too general ignorance of a work so 
sional poems of various kind and merit, closing with Five rich in subtle and noble treatment of character, so sure and 
Scenes on the martyrdom of Beatrice Cenci, unsurpassed strong in its grasp and rendering of “ high actions and high 
even by their author himself for noble and heroic pathos, passions,” so rich in humour and in pathos, so royally 
for subtle and genial, tragic and profound, ardent and serene in its commanding power upon the tragic mainsprings 
compassionate insight into character, with consummate of terror and of pity. As a poet, he may be said on the 
mastery of dramatic and spiritual truth. In 185G he pub- whole to stand midway between Byron and Shelley, — about 
lished Antony and Octavius — - Scenes for the Study , twelve as far above the former as below tho latter. If we except 
consecutive poems in dialogue which alone would suffice Catullus and Simonides, it might be bard to match and it 
to place him high among the few great masters of historic would be impossible to overmatch tho flawless and blame 4 
drama. In 1858 appeared a metrical miscellany bearing less yet living and breathing beauty of his most perfect 
the title of Dry Sticks Fagoted by W. S. Landor , and con- elegies, epigrams, or epitaphs. As truly as prettily was 
taiuing among other things graver and lighter certain he likened by Leigh liunt “to a stormy mountain pine 
epigrammatic and satirical attacks which reinvolved him which should produce lilies. ” Jiis passionate compassion, 
in the troubles of an action for libel ; and in July of the | his bitter and burning pity for all wrongs endured in all 
same year he returned for the last six years of his life to j the world, found only their natural and inevitable outlet in 
Italy, which he had left for England in 1835. Embittered his lifelong defence or advocacy of tyrannicide as the last 
and distracted by domestic dissensions, if brightened and j resource of baffled justice, the last discharge of heroic duty, 
relieved by the affection and veneration of friends and | His tender and ardent love of children, of animals, and of 
strangers, this final period of his troubled and splendid j flowers, makes fragrant alike the pages of his writing and 
career came at last to a quiet end on the 17th of September j the records of his life. He was as surely the most gentle 
1864. In the preceding year he had published a last and generous as the most headstrong and hot-beaded of 
volume of Heroic Ldyls f with additional poems, English heroes or of men. Nor ever was any man’s best work 
and Latin, — the better part of them well worthy to be more thoroughly imbued and informed with evidence of 
indeed the “last fruit ” of a genius which after a life of his noblest qualities. His loyalty and liberality of heart 
eighty-eight years had lost nothing of its majestic and were as inexhaustible as his bounty and beneficence of 
pathetic power, its exquisite and exalted loveliness. hand. Praise aud encouragement, deserved or undeserved, 

A complete list of Landor’s writings, published or came yet more readily to his lips than challenge or de- 
privately printed, in English, Latin, and Italian, including fiance. Reviled aud ridiculed by Lord Byron, he retorted 
pamphlets, fly-sheets, and occasional newspaper correspond- on the offender living less readily and less warmly than he 
ence on political or literary questions, it would be difficult lamented and extolled him dead. On tho noble dramatic 
to give anywhere and impossible to give here. From works of his brother Robert he lavished a magnificence of 
nineteen almost to ninety his intellectual and literary sympathetic praise which his utmost self-estimate would 
activity was indefatdgahly incessant ; but, herein at least never have exacted for his own. Age and the lapse of 
like Charles Lamb, whose cordial admiration he so cordially time could neither heighten nor lessen the fulness of this 
returned, he couldnot write a note of three lines which did rich and ready generosity. To the poets of his own and of 
not bear the mark of his “Roman hand ” in its matchless the next generation he was not readier to do honour than 
and inimitable command of a style at once the most to those of a later growth, and not seldom of deserts fur 
powerful and the purest of his age. The one charge which lower and far leeser claims than theirs. That he was not 


before much toil and money had been nobly wasted on 
attempts to improve the sterility of the land, to relieve 
the wretchedness and raise the condition of the peasantry. 
He left England for France at first, but after a brief 
residence at Tours took up his abode for three years at 
Como ; “and three more wandering years he passed,’* says 
his biographer, “between Pisa and Pistoja, before he 
pitched his tent in Florence in 1821.” In 1824 appeared 
the first series of his Imaginary Conversations , in 1826 
“ the second edition, corrected aud enlarged ” ; a supple- 
mentary third volume was added in 1828; and in 1829 
the second series was given to the world. Not until 1846 
was a fresh instalment added, in the second volume of his 
collected and selected works. During the interval he had 
published his three other most famous and greatest books 
in prose : The Citation and Examination 6f William 
Shakespeare , 1834; Pericles and Aspasia, 1836; The 
Pentameron, 1837. To the last of these was originally 
appended The Prntalogia, containing five of the very finest 
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unconscious of his own, and avowed it with the frank 
simplicity of nobler times, is not more evident or more 
certain than that in comparison with his friends and fellows 
he was liable rather to undervalue than to overrate himself. 
He was a classic, and no formalist ; the wide range of his 
just and loyal admiration had room for a genius so far from 
classical as Blake’s. Nor in his own highest mood or 
method of creative as of critical work was he a classic only, 
in any narrow or exclusive sense of the term. On either 
side, immediately or hardly below his mighty masterpiece 
of Pericles and Aspasia , stand the two scarcely less beauti- 
ful and vivid studies of mediaeval Italy and Shakespearean 
England. The very finest flower of his immortal dialogues 
is probably to be found in the single volume comprising 
only “Imaginary Conversations of Greeks and Romans”; 
his utmost command of passion and pathos may be tested 
by its transcendent success in the distilled and concentrated 
tragedy of Tiberius and Vipsania , where for once he shows 
a quality more proper to romantic than classical imagina- 
tion, — the subtle and sublime and terrible power to enter 
the dark vestibule of distraction, to throw the whole force 
of his fancy, the whole lire of his spirit, into the “shadowing 
passion ” (os Shakespeare calls it) of gradually imminent 
insanity. Yet, if this and all other studies from ancient 
history or legend could be subtracted from the volume uf 
his work, enough would bo left whereon to rest the 
foundation of a fame which time could not sensibly 
impair. (a. o. s.) 

LANDSBERG-AN-DER-WARTHE, chief town of a 
circle in the government district of Frankfort, in the pro- 
vince of Brandenburg, Prussia, is situated at the confluence 
of the Warthe and Kladow, 80 miles north-east of Berlin 
by rail. It has a gymnasium of the first class, a hospital, 
and a poorhouse, besides the other ordinary educational, 
charitable, and administrative provisions. The productive 
industry of Landsberg centres in the engine and boiler 
works and iron-foundries ; but the other manufactures 
include a considerable miscellany, whose chief items aro 
tobacco, cloth, carriages, wools, and spirits. An active 
trade is carried on in the manufactures of the town, and 
in the produce of the surrounding country. Landsberg 
dates its origin from about the middle of the 13th century. 
In 1876 its population was 21,379. 

LANDSEER, Sir Edwin Henry (1802-1873), third 
son of John Landseer, A.R.A., a well-known engraver and 
able writer on art, was born in London, March 7, 1802. 
His mother was Miss Potts, who sat to Reynolds as the 
gleaner, with n sheaf of corn on her head, in Macklin’s 
Family Picture, or the Cottagers. 1 Edwin Henry Landseer 
began his artistic education under Mb father so successfully 
that in his fifth year he drew fairly well, and was acquainted 
with animal characters and passions. Etchings of his, 
at South Kensington, dated by his father, attest that ho 
drew excellently at eight years of age ; at ten he was an 
admirable draughtsman, and his etchings show consider- 
able sense of humour. At thirteen he drew a majestic St 
Bernard dog so finely that his brother Thomas engraved 
and published the work. At this date (1815) he sent 
two pictures to the Academy, and was described in the 
catalogue as “Master E. Landseer, 33 Foley Street.” 
Youth forbade his being reckoned as an artist in full, and 
caused him to be considered as the “ Honorary Exhibitor ” 
of “No. 443, Portrait of a Mule,” and “No. 584. Portraits 

1 John Landseer died February 29, 18f>2, aped niuety-one. Sir 
Edwin’s eldest brother Thomas, an A.R.A. and a famous engraver, 
whose interpretations of his junior's pictures have made them known 
throughout the world, and will represent them when they have perished, 
was bom in 1796, and died January 20, 1880. Charles Landseer, 
R.A., and Keeper of the Royal Academy, the second brother, was 
i»orn in 1799, and died July 22, 1879. John Landseer s brother Henry 
was a painter of ernne reputation, who emigrated to Australia. 
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of a Pointer Bitch and I'tippy.” Adopting the advice of 
Haydon, whose pupil he was not otherwise, he studied the 
Elgin Marbles, the “ Wild Beasts ” in the Tower and Exeter 
Change, and dissected every animal whose carcase he could 
obtain. In 1816. in which year he exhibited with the 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water Colours, Landseer 
was admitted a student of the Royal Academy. In 1817 
he sent to the Academy a portrait of Old Brutus, a much- 
favoured dog, which, as well as his son, another Brutus, 
often appeared in subsequent pictures. Even at this date 
Landseer enjoyed considerable reputation, and had more 
work than he could readily perform, because his renown 
had been zealously fostered by his father in Elmes’s Annals 
of Art. At the Academy he was a diligent student and a 
favourite of Fuseli’s, who would look about the crowded 
antique school and ask, “Where is my little dog boy?* 
The prices of his pictures at this time were comparatively 
small ; ten guineas was, in 1818, considered enough for a 
whole length figure of a horse on a canvas of 27 by 35 
inches, which now belongs to Lady C. Wellesley. 

In 1818 Landseer exhibited at Spring Gardens Fighting 
Dogs getting Wind, a picture from which his future 
might have been predicted. The sale of this work to Sir 
G. Beaumont vastly enhanced the fame of the painter, who 
became “the fashion” in a way disclosed by Haydon’s 
account of his own and Wilkie’s positions under similar 
circumstances nearly at the same date. This picture is 
now at Coleorton, and it illustrates the culmination of the 
studies of Landseer’s youth ar.d the prime strength of his 
earlier style. Unlike the productions of his later life, 
this masterpiece of his boyhood exhibits not an iota of 
sentiment; but it is, in its way, a proof of astonishing 
vigour in design, and richer in animal character than 
anything produced since, the death of Snyders. Perfectly 
drawn, solidly and minutely finished, bold in tone, and 
carefully composed, the execution of this picture attested 
the skill that had been acquired during ten years’ studies 
from nature, and the learning with which diligent observa- 
tion of the best antiques and of Raphael had endowed 
the painter. Looking at the work as a whole, and valuing 
it on technical grounds, th^ critic feels that Landseer never 
produced anything better or so manly. On this level he 
stood until 1824, when he removed from his father’s resi- 
dence, and set up for himself in the house No. 1 (after- 
wards 18) St John’s Wood Road, where he lived nearly 
fifty years, and in which he died. In 1818 it was little 
more than a cottage, with a barn attached, which was con- 
verted into a studio. Between 1818 and 1825 Landseer 
did a great deal of work, but on the whole gained little 
besides facility of technical expression, a greater zest for 
humour, and a larger styla The work of this stage ended 
with the production of Lord Essex’s painting called the 
Cat’s Paw, which is well known by an engraving. It was 
the price of this picture* £100, that enabled Landseer to 
set up for himself. He had to borrow a second hundred 
pounds to pay a premium for the house, and repaid this 
sum by twenty pounds at a time. Between 1818 and 
1825 Landseer’s pictures were such as proved the severity 
of his studies ; among them the principal were the Cat 
Disturbed, which was lately in the possession of Sir P. 
de Malpos Grey Egerton ; Alpine Mastiff’s reanimating a 
Distressed Traveller, a famous work engraved by John 
Landseer ; the Ratcatchers, which is now at Lambton 
Castle ; Pointers to be ; the Larder invaded ; and Neptune, 
the head and shoulders of a Newfoundland dog. The 
Cat’s Paw was sent to the British Institution in 1824, 
and made an enormous sensation. In this year Landseer 
and C. R. Leslie made a journey to tho Highlands, — a 
momentous visit for the former, who thenceforward rarely 
failed annually to repeat it in search of atudies and subjects 
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In 1826 Landseer was elected an A.R.A. In 1827 
appeared the Monkey who had seen the World, a picture 
which marked the growth of a taste for humorous subjects 
in the mind of the painter, and had been evoked by the 
success of the Cat's Paw. Taking a Buck, 1825, was the 
painter s first Scottish picture. Its execution marked a 
change in his style which, in increase of largeness, was a 
great improvement. In other respects there was a de- 
crease of solid qualities ; finish, searching modelling, and 
elaborate draughtsmanship rarely appeared in Landseer s 
work after 1823. The subject, as such, soou after this 
time became a very distinct element in his pictures ; ulti- 
mately it dominated, and in effect the popularity of the 
artist was extended in a greater degree than technical 
judgment justified. Sentiment gave new charms to bis 
works, which had previously depended on the expression 
of animal passion and character, and the exhibition of 
noble qualities of draughtsmanship. Sentimentality ruled 
in not a few pictures of later dates, and quasi human 
humour, or pathos, superseded that masculine animalism 
which rioted in its energy, and enabled the artist to rival 
Snyders, if not Velazquez, as a painter of beasts. After 
High Life and Low Life, pictures of 1831, now in the 
National Gallery, Landseer’s dogs, and even his lions and 
birds, were more than half civilized. It was not that 
these later pictures were less true to nature than their 
forerunners, but the models were chosen from different 
grades of animal society. As Landseer prospered he kept 
finer company, and his new patrons did not care about 
rat-catching and dog-fighting, however vigorously and 
learnedly those subjects might be depicted. It cannot be 
said that the world lost much when, in exchange for the 
Cat Disturbed and Fighting Dogs getting Wind, came Jack 
in Office, the Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner, and 
the Swannery invaded by Sea-Eagles, three pictures which 
are typos of as many diverse moods of Landseer’s art, and 
each a noble one. 

Four years after his election as A. It. A. Landseer was 
chosen an JEt.A. (1830). Chevy Chase (1826), which is at 
Woburn, and the Illicit Whiskey Still (1829), appeared in 
the interval, and were followed by High Life and Low 
Life (1831), and Spaniels of King Charles’s Breed (1832) ; 
the last is a wonder of brush handling. Landseer had by 
this time attained such amazing mastery that he painted 
Spaniel and Rabbit in two hours and a half, and Rabbits, 
which was at the British Institution, in three-quarters of 
an hour; and the fine dog-picture Odin (1836) was tlic, 
work of one sitting, i.e. f painted within twelve hours. He 
began and finished a whole-length, life-size study of a 
fallow deer while Mr Wells of Redlcaf was at church. A 
more remarkable feat consisted in drawing, simultaneously, 
a stag’s head with one hand and a head of a horse with 
the other. Harvest in the Highlands, and that masterpiece 
of humour, Jack in Office, were exhibited in 1833. In 
1831 a noble work of sentiment was given to the world in 
Suspense, which is now at South Kensington, and shows a 
dog watching at the closed door of his wounded master. 
Many think this to be Landseer’s finest work, others prefer 
the Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner (1837). The 
over-praised and unfortunate Bolton Abbey, a group ol 
portraits in character, was shown in the same year, and 
was the first picture for which the painter received £100. 
A few years later he sold Peace and War for £1500, and 
for the copyrights alone obtained £6000. Man Proposes 
(1864) was resold in 1881 for 6300 guineas, and a cartoon 
tot 5000 guineas. A Distinguished Member of the Hu- 
mane Society, a dog reclining on a quay wall (1838), was 
succeeded by Dignity and Impudence (1839). The Lion 
Dog of Malta, and Laying down the Law appeared in 
1840. The Defeat of Cornua was painted in the summer- 


house of Buckingham Palace garden in 1842. In this year 
was finished the capital Highland Shepherd’s Home (Sheep- 
shanks Gift), together with the beautiful k Eos, a portrait 
of Prince Albert’s most graceful of greyhounds, to which 
Thomas Landseer added an ineffable charm and solidity 
not in the painting. The Challenge, and Coining Events 
cant their Shadows before, were accompanied (1844) by 
Shoeing (Bell Gift), and followed by Peace, and War, and 
the Stag at Bay (1846). Alexander and Diogenes, and a 
Random Shot, a kid dead on snow, came forth in 1848, 
This year Landseer received a national commission to paint 
in the Houses of Parliament three subjects connected with 
the chase. Although they would have been w ? orth three 
times as much money, the House of Commons refused to 
grant £1 500 for these pictures, and the matter fell through, 
more to the artist’s profit than the nation’s gain. The 
Sanctuary, and Night and Morning, romantic and pathetic 
deer subjects, came in due order. For the latter a French 
jury of experts awarded to the artist the groat gold medal 
of the Exposition Univorselle, Paris, 1855. 

The Dialogue at Waterloo (1850) commemorated Land- 
seer’s first visit to the continent, and showed how he, like 
nearly all English artists of original power and considerable 
fertility, owed nothing to French or Italian tmiuing. In 
the same year ho received the honour of knighthood. The 
Monarch of the Glen (1851) was succeeded by Geneva, a 
group of asses, a mule, and a bull ; Titania and Bottom, 
which comprises a charming queen of the fairies ; and the 
dramatic design of the Combat, or Night and Morning, as 
above. Then came the Children of the Mist (1853), Deer 
in Repose, Saved (1856), Braeniar, a noble stag, Rough 
and Ready, Uncle Tom and his Wife for Sale (1857). The 
Maid and the Magpie, the extraordinarily large cartoon 
called Deer Browsing, the Twa Dogs, and one or two 
minor paintings, were equal if not superior to any pre- 
viously produced by the artist. Nevertheless, signs of 
breaking health were remarked in Doubtful Crumbs, and 
a Kind Star (1859). The immense and profoundly dra- 
matic picture called a Flood in the Highlands (18^0) more 
than reinstated the painter before the public, but friends 
still saw ground for uneasiness. Extreme nervous excita- 
bility manifested itself in many w'ays, and in the choice 
(1864) of the dreadful subject of Man Proposes God Dis- 
poses, bears clumsily clamliering among relics of Sir John 
Franklin’s party, there was occult pathos, which some of 
the artist’s intimates suspected, but did not avow. In 
1862 and 1863 Landseer produced nothing; but with Man 
Proposes came a Piper and a Pair of N utcrackors. The 
last triumph of Lar.dseer’s career was the Swannery in- 
vaded by Sea Eagles (1869). After four years more, 
mainly of broken art and shattered mental powers, he 
died 1st October 1873. He was buried in St Paul’s. See 
Sir E. Landseer, by F. G. Stephens, 1880. (k. o. s.) 

i LANDSIIUT, chief town of a government district in 
• Lower Bavaria, is situated on the right bank of the Isar, 
about 40 miles north east of Munich. As the seat of 
government for the district, it contains all the appropriate 
ad minist rat »ve offices, and it is well supplied with educational 
and charitable institutions, besides having a convent and 
j several nunneries. Of its numerous ecclesiastical buildings 
| the most interesting are the churches of St Marti n (with a 
| spire 463 feet high), St Iodacus, and the Holy Ghost, all 
j begun before 1411, and the old Dominican convent, now 
used as Government offices. The town-house, the former 
provincial buildings, and the palace are also noteworthy. 

; On a hill commanding the town is the castle of Trausnitz, 
an ancient stronghold of the dukes of Lower Bavaria. The 
| original castle was built in the 12th century, but the oldest 
| part now extant dates from about 1304. In 1872-73 the 
upper part was put into habitable order by the king of 
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pavaria. manufactures of Landshut are not important; 
they include beer, cloth, and tobacco. Market gardening 
pod* to a really considerable extent, trade ift grain are carried 
on. Prpm 1800 to 182b, whep the university, formerly $$ 
Ingojstacjt and now at Munich, was located at Landshut, 
the town woke up to a temporary importance. The name 
Preihelm Stadt is sometimes given to Landshut from the 
three helmets that form its arms. The population in 1875 
was 14,780. 

LANDS KRONA, one of the principal seaport and 
garrison towns in Sweden, is situated in the district of 
Maliqo (in Skania) on the Sound (Oresupd), about 55 miles 
west of Christianstad and 15 miles by water from Copen- 
hagen. it is connected by a branch line with the south 
Swedish railway system. The harbour, protected by the 
island of Grfien, is the deepest and best on the Skanian 
coast, and possesses excellent quays. A Swedish line of 
steamers runs regularly toLubock. Wood, grain, and c|ay 
are largely exported, fn 1880 the number of foreign vessels 
entering the port was 1054, with ft total burden of 135,894 
register tons. Lamlskronu is one of the chief industrial 
towns of Sweden, the largest manufacture being sugar re- 
fining. The population was 7323 in 1808, and 9913 in 
1880. 

bfimlskroriii, originally (tailed Lundora or Land dr, owes its first 
importance to King Krik XIII., wlio introduced a body of Carmelite 
monks from Germany in 3 410, arid bestowed on the pluoo the same 
M’ivileges us those enjoyed by Malmo. lu 142H it was plundered 
>y the forces of the Wondisli towns, and during the wars of the 
16th and 17th centuries it played too conspicuous a part for its 
own prosperity. Horn took the town by storm in 1644 ; Ituytcr 
blockaded the Swedish fleet in its harbour in 16f»7 ; and in 1676 
was fought in the neighbourhood the great battle of pindskrona, 
which saved Sweden from the Danish invaders. 

LANK, Edwahd WibMAM (1 80 1—1 87 G), one of the 
greatest of European Arabists, was the sou of l>r Theophilus 
Lane, a prebendary of Hereford. lie lost his father in 
boyhood, and his character was mainly formed by the 
influence of hjs mother, a woman of strong and beautiful 
nature He was designed for Cambridge and the church, 
aqd became proficient in mathematics, but, abandoning tho 
purpose of proceeding to the university, gave himself for 
qome time to the study of engraving. Weak health, 
aggravated by intense application to Eastern study, com- 
pelled him to throw aside the burin, and in 1825 he started 
for Egypt, where ho spent, three years, twice ascended tho 
Nile, proceeding as far as the second cataract, and composed 
a complete description of Egypt, with a portfolio of one 
hundred and one drawings. This work was never pub- 
lished, but the account of the modern Egyptians, which 
fprmed a part of it, was accepted for separate publication 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. To 
perfect this work Lane ugaiu visited Egypt in 1833-35, 
residing mainly in Cairo, but retiring to Luxor during the 
plague of 1835. An interesting journal of this visit to 
Egypt is included in the memoir by his grand-nephew pre- 
fixed to tfie sixth part of his groat Lexicon. Perfected by 
ffie additional observations collected during these ye$rs, 
jibe Modem Egyptians appeared in 1836, ana at once took 
t|ie place which it has never lost as the best description of 
Eastern life and an Eastern country ever written. In 
accuracy, completeness, and graphic simplicity of descrip- 
tion the book approaches ideal perfection. It wjts followed 
front 1838 to 1840 by a translation of the Arabian Nights. 
With a mass of valuable notes and illustrations, designed 
to nrak.%* the book a sort of encyclopaedia of Eastern 
manners, and rivalling the merit of his first work. The 
translation itself is an admirable proof of scholarship, but 
is charocterised by a somewhat stilted mannerism, which is 
pot pqpally appropriate to all parts pf the motley-coloured 
original* The character of some of the tales, and tip 
tediop* repetitions pf the WWP which are found m 
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the Arabic collection, induced Lane to leave considerable 
parts of the work untranslated. In 1840 Lane married a 
Greek lady. A useful volume of SeUctiomfrom the Kur~4n 
was published in 1 843, bpt before it passed through the 

f ?re8s the indefatigable author was again in Egypt, where 
ic spent seven years (1842-49) collecting materials for a 
great Arabic lexicon, which the munificence of Lord Prudhoe 
(afterwards duke of Northumberland) enabled him to under- 
take. The most important of the materials amassed during 
this sojourn (in which ho was accompanied by his wife and 
by his sister, Mrs Poole, authoress of the Englishwoman in 
Egypt , with her two eons, afterwards well known in Eastern 
letters) was a copy in 24 thick quarto volumes of Sheikh 
Murtada's great lexicon, the Tdj et * Ards , which, though 
itself a compilation, is so extensive and exact that it 
formed the main basis of Lane’s subsequent work. 
Tho author, who lived in Egypt in last century, used 
more than a hundred sources, interweaving what he learned 
from them with the Kdrnus of Firuzab&dy iu the form of 
a commentary. By far tfio larger part of this commentary 
was derived from the Lisdn el * Arab of lbn Mokarram, a 
work of tho 13th century, which Lane was also able to use 
while in Cairo. 

Returning to England in the year 1849, Lane devoted 
the whole remainder of liis life to the task of digesting 
and translating his Arabic material in the form of a great 
thesaurus of the lexicographical knowledge of the Arabs. 
In spite of weak health no continued this arduous task 
with unflagging diligence till a few days before bis death, 
which took place at Worthing 10th August 1876. The 
wprk remains unfinished ; five parts appeared during his 
lifetime (1863-1874), and two smaller parts have since 
been published from his papers. Even in its imperfect 
state the Lexicon is an enduring monument, the complete- 
ness and finished scholarship with which it is executed 
ppiking each article an exhaustive monograph. All Lane’s 
work has the stamp of masterly perfection. He produced 
no occasional writings, and two essays contributed to the 
magazine of the German Oriental Society complete the 
record of his publications. Lane was not an original 
mind ; his powers were those of observation, industry, and 
sound judgment. Ho had singular tact in accommodating 
himself to the Eastern character; he lived in the East 
as an Oriental ; and his familiarity with Eastern life and 
ways of thought was unique. His personal character 
was elevated and pure, his strong sense of religious and 
moral duty being of the type that characterized the best 
circles of English evangelicalism in the early part pf this 
century. 

LANFRANC (c. 1005-1089), thirty-fourth archbishop 
of Canterbury, and first after the Conquest, one pf the 
ablest churchmen and scholars of his time, was the son of 
Hambald or Hanbald, one of {.he principal citizen Q f Pavia, 
and was born there about the year 1005. Deprived of his 
father at an early age, he seems to have been educated at 
Pavia with a view to taking his hereditary place in the 
governing class, but to have developed a love pf learning 
for its own sake, which induced him t° visit other schools ; 
on his return, after a long absence, he became teacher of 
jurisprudence in his native town. About 1039, driven from 
home by the disturbances then prevalent in Italy, and 
attracted by what fie had heard of the need and demand 
for a supply of competent scholars in Normandy, he with 
some learned companions migrated thither and set up a 
school at Avranches, which met with great success. Some 
three years afterwards (1042), having formed the resolution 
to become a monk, he suddenly withdrew from his promis- 
ing career as a secular teacher* The causes which Jed to 
this change in the plan qf his life are pot known- Hppk 
thinks it was suggested by the death of hm fife* which 
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ttwi* U nofpe reason happened about this tinn ; 

but, however it b*ve beau occasioned, the fact that a 
W$o pf bis en<u*gy and strength of will should, although 
somewhat late iu life, have transferred himself to a career 
which n Pt only was universally supposed to involve great 
spiritual advantages, but must also have been seen to offer 
a peculiarly favourable field for the exercise of his special 
talents and acquirements, need cause no surprise. After a 
lengthened novitiate of ascetic humiliation ami seclusiuu in 
the Benedictine monastery of Bee, then uuder the presidency 
of abbot Herluin, Lanfranc was at last called upon to resume 
the work of teaching ; his fame speedily attracted numerous 
pupils, and it became necessary to enlarge the conventual 
puddings. He now became prior, with full control of the 
internal discipline of the establishment (1040). Among 
those who became his pupils about this time are mentioned 
Witmund (afterwards bishop of Aversa), Anselm of Aosta 
(afterwards of Canterbury), and Anselm of Lucca (after- 
wards Pope Alexander JL). It was during his priorship at 
Bee that Lanfranc began to figure somewhat prominently 
in the eucharistic controversy associated with the name of 
Berengarius of Tours. This able but unfortunate contro- 
versialist, while maintaining the doctrine of a real presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, had denied that presence to be 
one of essence, or the change effected to be one of sub- 
stance. In doing so he had placed himself in an attitude 
of opposition not so much to the lately formulated theory 
of Paschasius Badbertus as to the entire current of 
ecclesiastical opinion then prevalent. The earliest extant 
letter of Berengarius to Lanfranc implies a previous friend- 
ship, but is written ima tone of remonstrance, beseeching 
the latter not to treat as heretics those who had Scripture 
on their side and could also claim the support of Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Jerome. It is to bo regretted that we arc 
pot in possession of more of the correspondence, and 
especially that we are left entirely to conjecture with 
regard to the circumstances which occasioned it. It seems 
to have been somewhat compromising to Lanfranc, for at 
the Easter synod held at Home in 1 050, which he had been 
summoned to attend, the prior of Bee was, after the con- 
demnation of the absent Berengarius, called upon to 
vindicate his own Orthodoxy by a public confession of his 
faith. He had no difficulty, however, in thus purging 
himself of all suspicion of heretical pravity, ami was after- 
wards present in September, by special request, at the 
synod of Vercelli, where Berengarius, again absent, was 
excommunicated. A personal controversy was renewed by 
Berengurius from time to time, but, so far as we know, 
Lanfranc s share in it came to an end with the composition 
(probably some time between 1063 and 1060) of his Lther 
de Corpora et Sanguine Domini Nontri contra Bcrengarium. 
Other events of much more exciting and absorbing personal 
interest to him had meanwhile intervened. In 1053 
William of Normandy, in spite of the express prohibition 
of the council of Rbeims (1049), had married his cousin 
Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, duke of Flanders,— a 
defiance of ecclesiastical authority which involved the 
highest ecclesiastical censureR. The now powerful prior 
of Bee was not slow to express his condemnation, which he 
further accentuated by his contemptuous treatment of 
Herffrst, the duke’s chaplain, who had been sent on some 
errand of conciliation. Peremptorily ordered to leave the 
duchy, Lanfranc, when setting out on his journey into exile 
pn an excessively lame horse, whether by accident or 
design came across the path of William; some genial 
touch of humanity and good humour suddenly converted 
thtom (such is the import of the Chronicles) into firm 
friends: the prior accompanied the duke to his castle, and 
shortly afterwards undertook a mission to Borne for a 
papal dispensation which should legalise the obnoxious 
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marriage. This was obtained in 1099; I#nfrano’f influence 
with William and Matilda steadily increased, and soon the 
abbeys of St Stephen and of the Efoly Trinity at Qten — 
part of the price of the papal grace — began to rise. In 
1062 the former building was sufficiently far advanced to 
be fit fpr use, and, at the urgent request of the founder, 
Lanfranc became its first abbot In this position he was 
one of the most intimate advisers of William during the 
anxious times which immediately preceded and followed 
the Conquest Already dcHtmed for the more splendid if 
more arduous see of Canterbury, he, doubtless with the 
royal approval, declined that of Rouen, which had bseu 
jmt within hi« reach iu 1067. In 1070 he was, at the 
WhitHungemot held at Wiudsor, cboaen to the primacy of 
England, vacant by the deposition of Stigand ; and, at a 
synod in Normandy where the legates of the pope were 
present, he was constrained to accept, vainly pleading 
“ his weakness and unworthiness, his ignorance of a foreign 
tongue, and the barbarism of the nations he was thus com- 
pelled to visit. ” His consecration took place on August 
29, 1070, in a temporary structure raised on the site of 
the cathedral which had been destroyed by fire three years 
before ; and in the following year he went to Home to 
receive the pallium from his former pupil Alexander II. 
The pope received him with great cordiality, giving him a 
second pallium for old friendship’s sake ; but he did pot 
thereby succeed in attaching the now archbishop to tbo 
ultramontane policy ; during the nineteen years of the 
primacy of the brilliant Lombard it became ever mope 
apparent that neither Hildebrand's, nor Lanfranc’*, but 
William’s was the master mind in England. Lanfranc ably 
seconded the Conqueror in the liuo of action which resulted 
in the subordination of York to Canterbury, and also in 
the gradual removal from power uf all English prelate* 
und abbots, and their replacement by foreigners, until at 
lust Wolfstan of Worcester was the only Anglo-Saxon left 
undisturbed ; but, if these measure* were fitted in some 
ways to denationalize the English Church, and bring it 
into closer relation with the central authority at Home, any 
such tendency was more than counterbalanced by the 
legislation, also supported by Lanfranc, which placed the 
royal supremacy on a footing which it had never before 
attained. Thus it was enacted that bishop*, like barons, 
were to pay homage to the crown, and the clergy were to 
acknowledge no one as pope until the royal consent had 
first been obtained ; that no letters from Rome were to be 
published till approved by the king ; that no council was 
to pans laws or cauons except such as should be agreeable 
to the king’s pleasure; that no bishop was to implead 
or punish any of the king's vassals without the king's pre- 
cept ; and that tio ecclesiastic was to leave the country with- 
out leave obtained. As regarded church discipline the 
Hildebrandine reforms were followed, but with wisdom 
and moderation; thus strict regulations against simony 
were enforced, but with reipect to clerical celibacy a 
distinction was drawn between the parochial and the 
capitular clergy, the former being permitted to retain their 
wives. A striking illustration of the recognized ecclesias- 
tical independence of England under William and his able 
minister is furnished in the fact that, iu the very year 
(1076) of the synod of Winchester at which so important 
a modification of the decrees of a Homan council had been 
resolved on, Lanfranc along with Thomas of York and 
Remigius of Dorchester presented themselves at the holy 
see in a mission from the king to seek a confirmation of 
certain ancient privileges, and that they were successful in 
their application No less eloquent is the fact that, after 
William’s rejection of Gregory's demand for his homage, 
Lanfranc had the courage to refuse the papal summons to 
appear at the threshold of the apostles* After his fetaur 
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from Rome in 1076 end the consecration of the new 
buildings at Bee in which he took part in 1077, he does 
not appear to have again left England As regards his 
administration of his own diocese, Lanfranc's principal 
achievements were the rapid rebuilding of the metropolitan 
church (1072-70), the reforms he introduced among the 
monks of Christ Church, and his successful recovery of the 
estates of the see, which had been encroached on by the 
king’s brother bishop Odo, earl of Kent. Lanfranc died at 
Canterbury in May 1089. 

Tho cxtftnt works of Lanfranc are not voluminous. The Epis- 
tolarum Liber contains fifty-live of his own letters, many of thorn 
of considerable interest and importance, as well as some of those 
of his distinguished correspondents, — Berengarius, William, Popes 
Alexander 11. and Gregory VII. The short Oratio in concilia hahita 
represents his argument before tho synod of Winchester in 1072 in 
support of his claims to the primacy, Statuta pro ordinc Bcncdicti 
are an adaptation and expansion of the ordinary Benedictine rulos, 
written, when he was primate, especially for his own monks ; 
Sfirmo sivc Sentential also relates to the duties of monks. Lihdlus 
dc ce.landa confessions, has no special interest. Commcnlarius in 
B. Panli cpistolas seems rather to he a collection of some student’s 
notes than to have been prepared for publication by himself. 
Elucidarium sive diahnjus dc, snwvia totius Christiana j th eulogise . , 
the most voluminous of all the works assigned to him, is of more 
than doubtful genuineness, hut it certainly is an adequate sketch 
of the scholastic theology in its infantilo stage. Most important is 
the fractal us dc Corpora ct Sanguine Domini , a vigorous and even 
violeut defenco of the dogma of transubstantiation, for which it 
helped to secure currency and permanency, hut it adds little to 
what had already been said by Paschasius Radbertus. 

The Benedictine edition of tho work* of l<ftnfrnnc by D’Achcry, In one folio 
volume (Purl*, 1(548), whs reprinted at Lyon* In 1(577. A new edition by Glh » 
appeared at Oxford In two octavo volume* in 1844. The authorities for the life 
and times of Lanfranc uro the Chromcon Becc mac, and Vita Abbatum Beccensinm 
(which are printed In both editions of the Opera), and the Uistoria Ecclestastica 
of Orderlcus Vltalis. See Hook, Liven of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. 11., 
and Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vols. 11.— v. (J, S. BL.) 

LANFREY, Pikrrk (1828-1877), the historian who has 
done the most to destroy the Napoleonic legend of M. 
Thiers, was born at Chambdry, the capital of Savoy, on the 
26th October 1828. His father came of a warlike race, 
which had been noble for four centuries, and had himself 
served in the army of Napoleon as a captain of hussars. 
On the fall of Napoleon he had left the French army, and 
retired to Chambdry, where he married a milliner. When 
young Pierre was but six years old, his father died, cursing 
the priest who came to bring him consolation, and his 
education was left to his mother. She sent him first to 
the Jesuit college of Chambdry, from which be was ex- 
pelled for writing an attack on the Jesuits, then to another 
ecclesiastical seminary, which equally disgusted him, and 
at laBt to the Lycde Bourbon at Paris. After completing 
his studies at Paris he went to Grenoble in 1847 to study 
law, and while there took the keenest interest in the 
Revolution of 1848 at Paris, Even at that age he shows in 
his letters the hatred of democracy which was always to 
characterize his sincere love of liberty, and above all his 
intense feeling that Paris should not always dominate the 
provinces. His law studies finished at Grenoble, he went 
to Turin, and qualified himself to act as avocat in his native 
country ; but, on the news of the coup d’dtat, his passion to 
go to Paris and take his part in the inevitable struggle which 
he saw must arise between the second empire and the spirit of 
liberty was not to be restrained, and in 1853 he once more 
took up his abode in Paris. Ho at first tried in vain to get 
work on various newspapers, and then to get his first book, 
which had been sketched out for some years, published. 
No publisher was to be found, and L'Eglise et les Philo - 
sophes au XVIIIihne SUcIe was printed eventually at his 
own expense. It appeared in 1855, and at once achieved a 
great success, and introduced its author to Borne of the 
best literary society in Paris. It was followed in 1857 by 
an Essai sur la Revolution franpzise, and in 1860 by the 
Histoire politique des Papes, and the Lettres (PEverarcL 
The latter are a revelation of what Lanfrey thought and 
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felt at this time, of his despair that Franoe would ever 
get free from the enervating rule of the second empire, of 
bis disgust at the literary sterility of the time in confin- 
ing itself to vague philosophy and vaguer criticism ; and 
through them he first became known outside the literary 
world. He had hitherto been intimate with such choice 
spirits as Ary Scheffer, Gleyre, and the Comtesse d’Agoult, 
better known as Daniel Stern, but the Lettres d'Everard 
introduced him to the most fashionable Parisian society of 
the time, and the position he held in it is best to be found 
in the description of him contained in the souvenirs of his 
friend, Madame Clara Jaubert. . In 1860 also he was 
appointed by M. Charpentier editor of the new Revue 
Rationale , in which he wrote the fortnightly chronicle of 
affairs for four years, besides various articles and reviews, 
collected in 1864 under the title of Etudes et Portraits 
politixpies. After resigning his editorship in 1864 he set 
to work on his great Histoire de Napoleon /., in which he 
intended to overthrow the monument M. Thiers had erected 
to Napoleon in his Histoire du Consulat et de V Empire, 
and to show the demigod uncle of Napoleon III. to have 
been but an immoral rfian and bad politician. The fourth 
volume of his history had not been published three months 
when the war of 1870 broke out. At first Lanfrey knew 
not what view to take, but on the defeats of the French, 
and the declaration of tho republic, he enlisted as a 
simple volunteer, and marched to Lyons with his bat- 
talion. While there he heard first that his vigorous 
opposition in the press to the powerful influence of M. 
Gambetta had lost him his election to the Constituent 
Assembly in bis native province, and next that he had 
been elected by the department of the Bouches du Rhbne, 
in which he bad never set foot. In the Assembly he 
warmly supported the Government of M. Thiers, and op- 
posed the radical party as vehemently as he had opposed 
the empire, saying that both savoured of tyranny. In 1871 
M. Thiers appointed him French minister in Switzerland, 
where he remained till 1874, when he insisted on his resig- 
nation being accepted by the Due de Broglie, and once 
more took his seat as a moderate republican. In 1875 he 
published the fifth volume of his Histoire de Napoleon , and 
in 1876 was elected a life senator; but his strength was 
fast failing, and, bofore he could give his sixth volume the 
careful revision he considered indispensable, he died at 
Pau on the 16th November 1877. 

The first predominant idea of Lanfrey, both as a politician and an 
historian, was a love of liberty which was perpetually nutting him 
in opposition to all parties in turn. In his first book he attacked 
the church, not because of its doctrines so much as because of its 
attempts to stille liberty of thought. In his Essai sur la Jttvolti* 
tion f on the other hand, he assailed Robespierre and the democrats 
because they defended attempts on individual liberty with tho 
assertion that they were necessary for liberty in general. His 
second leading idea was a belief in strictest morality in politics ; by 
this standard in his Etudes he condemns M. Thiers for slurring over 
the political immorality of Napoleon, Daunou for giving up ms old 
Girondin standpoint to defend tho concordat, and Carnot for putting 
his name to measures of the committee of public safety which he 
abhorred, iu order to maintain himself in power. These two ideas, 
love of liberty, involving a hatred alike of despotism and democracy, 
and a stern standard of political morality, are to be seen throughout 
Lanfrey’s great work on Napoleon. No military success ever to him 
seems to compensate for immoral means to gain an end; no glamour is 
for him cast over evil actions by glory or fine words; no sarcasm is 
too severe for the man who cared not for truth but only for effect 
Before such a judge Napoleon appears but a small man; and, if at 
times the judgment seems almost too severe, it must be remembered 
that the author lived throtsgli a time when an emperor rilled 
entirely owing to the influence that thegrfit deedB of his uncle had 
thrown over the minds of the French peon' and that he wrote with 
the intention of for ever breaking down that influence by exhibiting 
the naked truth, and destroying for ever the Napoleonic legend. 

For Lorifrcy'* life consnlt three article* by the Comte d'Honseanville hi the 
Revm iUs Jhux MomUs for September, October, and November 1680 ; the bio- 
graphical notice of M. de Pre»een*d, prefixed te the la*t edition of hi* work*; end 
the numerous letter* from him contained in the S om mir t of Madame Jaubert. 
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LANGENSALZA, chief town of a circle in the govern- 
ment district of Erfurt, in the province of Saxony, Prussia, 
is situated on the Salza, about 20 miles north-east of 
Erfurt. It has an old castle, several schools of various 
grades, and three hospitals ; and near it are the remains 
of the old monastery of Homburg. The manufacture of 
cloth is the chief industry, but lace, starch, and chemicals 
are also produced. The population of the town in 1875 
numbered 9855. There is a sulphur bath in the neigh- 
bourhood. Near Langensalza the Prussians and Han- 
overians had a long and bloody engagement, June 27-29, 
1866, which ultimately resulted in the capitulation of the 
latter. 

LANGLAND, or Langley, William, the author of a 
remarkable poem belonging to the close of the 1 4th century, 
of which the full title is — The Vision of William concerning 
Piers the Plowman , together with Vita de Do-wel, Do-bet , et 
Do-best, secundum Wit et Resown. 1 

The author’s name is not quite certain, and the facts 
concerning his life are few and scanty. As to his Christian 
name we are sure, from various allusions in the poem itself, 
and the title Vino Willelmi , Ac., in many MSS.; and wo 
may at once reject the suggestion that his name may have 
been Robert. In no less than three MSS. occurs the 
following colophon : “ Explicit visio Willelmi W. de Petro 
le Plowman.” What is here meant by W. it is difficult to 
conjecture ; but it is just possible that it may represent 
Wychwood (of which more presently), or Wigorniensis, ?>., 
of Worcester. As to the surname, we find the note that 
“ Robert or William Langland made pers ploughman,” in 
a handwriting of the 15th century, on the fly-leaf of a MS. 
copy belonging to Lord Ashburnham ; and in a Dublin 
MS., is the note : “ Memorandum, quod Stacy de Rokayle, 
pater Willielmi de Langlond, qui Stacius fuit generosus, et 
morabatur in Schiptone-undcr-Whicwode, tenons domini le 
Spenser in comitatu Oxon., qui predictus Willielmus fecit 
librum qui vocatur Perys Ploughman.” Nevertheless, it 
would seem that Langland should rather bo Langley, since 
there is no trace of any Langland family in the midland 
counties, while the Langley family were wardens of 
Wychwood forest in Oxfordshire between the years 1278 
and 1362. The question has been fully discussed by 
Professor Pearson in the Noi'th British Review, April 1870, 
p. 244. According to Bale, our author was born at 
Cleobury Mortimer, which is quite consistent with the 
supposition that his father may have removed from that 
place to Shipton in Oxfordshire, as there seems to have 
been a real connexion between the families in those places. 
It must not be omitted that iu the parish of Shipton -umler- 
Wychwood there is a hamlet named Langley, from which 
he may have received his name. 

The internal evidence concerning the author is fuller and 
more satisfactory. By piecing together the various hints 
concerning himself which the jioet gives us, we may 
compile the following account. His name was William 
(and probably Langley), and he was born about 1332 
perhaps at Cleobury Mortimer in Shropshire. His father, 
who was doubtless a franklin or farmer, and his other 
friends put him to school, made a “clerk” or scholar of him, 
and taught him what Holy Writ meant. In 1362, at the 
age of about thirty, he found himself wandering upon the 
Malvern hills, and fell asleep beside a stream, and saw in a 
vision a field full of folk, i.e., this present world, and many 
other remarkable sights which he duly records. F rom 
this supposed circumstance he named his poem The Vision 
of William , though it is really a succession of visions, since 
he mentions several occasions on which he awoke, and 

1 The title is usually given in Latin a* Visio Willelmi dr Petro 
PlotmnoM, dfcc., and the whole work is som e ti m es briefly described as 
Liber d* P&Uro Plowman, 1 
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afterwards again fell asleep ; and he even tells us of som 
adventures which befel him in his waking moments. In 
some of these visions there is no mention of Piers the 
Plowman, but in others he describes him as being the 
coming reformer who was to remedy all abuses, and restore 
the world to a right condition. It is remarkable that his 
conception of this reformer changes from time to time, and 
becomes more exalted as the poem advances. At first he 
was no more than a ploughman, one of tho true and honest 
labourers who are tho salt of tho earth ; but at last he is 
identified with the great reformer who has come already, 
the regenerator of the world in the }>er8on of Jesus Christ. 
We may, in fact, consider Piers the Plowman os represent- 
ing Christ hitnBelf, or, in the author’s own phrase — “ Petrus 
eHt Christua,” If this be borne in mind, it will not be 
possible to make the mistake into which so many have 
fallen, of speaking of Fiors the Plowman as being the 
author, not the subject, of the poem. The author may best 
be called William, or we may even give him the nickname 
of Long Will, which, as he himself toll us, was bestowed 
upon him from his tallness of stature,— just as the poet 
Gascoigne was familiarly called Long George. Though 
there is mention of the Malvern hilln more than once near 
the beginning of the poem, it is abundantly clear that the 
poet lived for “ many years in Cornbill (London), with his 
wife Kitto and his daughter Calote.” He seems to havo 
come to London not long after the date of tho first com 
mencemcnt of his work, and to have long continued there. 
Ho describes himself as being a tall man, one who was 
loath to reverence lords or ladies or persons in gay apparel, 
and not deigning to say “ God save you ” to the sergeants 
whom ho met in the street, insomuch that many people 
took him to be a fool. Ho was very poor, wore long robes, 
and had a shaven crown, having received the clerical 
tonsure. But he seems only to have taken minor orders, 
and earned a precarious living by singing the placebo, dirige , 
and seven psalms for the good of men's souls. The fact 
that he was married may explain why he never rose in the 
church. But he hud another source of livelihood in his 
ability to write out legal documents, and he was extremely 
familiar with the law courts at Westminster, Jfis leisure 
time must have been entirely occupied with his devotion 
to his poem, which was essentially the work of his lifetime, 
lie was not satisfied with rewriting it once, but he actually 
rewrote it twice; and from the abundance of the MBS. 
which still exist we can see its development from the 
earliest draught, written rbout 1362, to its latest form, 
written after 1390. It is remarkable that the intermediate 
form, written later than 1370, is perhaps, taken upon tho 
whole, the best of the three. 

In 1399, just before the deposition of Richard II., 
appeared a poem addressed to the king, who is designated 
as “ Richard the Redeles,” i.e., devoid of counsel. This 
poem, occurring in only one MB., in which it is incomplete, 
breaking off abruptly in the middle of a page, may safely 
be attributed to the same author, who was, at the time, 
passing through Bristol. As he was then about sixty-seven 
years of age, we may bo sure that be did not long survive 
the accession of Henry IV. It may here be observed that 
the well-known poem entitled Pierce Ploughman s Crede , 
though excellently written, is certainly an imitation by 
another hand, viz., by the anonymous author of The 
Plowman’* 7'ale, which is inserted in the black-letter 
editions of Chaucer, though it is none of his. The Pierce 
Ploughman of the Crede is very different in conception 
from the subject of William’s vision. 

As regard* the ooem itself, it has been already said that it exists 
in three forms. If we denote these by the names of A -text, B-text, 
and C-text, we find, of the first, twelve MSS. ; of the second, six- 
teen ; and of the third, also sixteen MSS. A few of these show 
oonfwnon between the different types, but they msy roughly be 
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classed as above ; and it will be seen that we thus have abundance 
of material, a circumstance which proves the great popularity of the 
poem in former times. Owing to the frequent expressions which 
indicate a desire for reformation in religion, it was, in the time of 
Edward VI., considered worthy of being printed. Three impres- 
sion! were printed by Kobert Crowley in 1650 ; and one of these 
was badly reprinted by Owen Rogers in 1561. In 1833 the best 
MS. of the C-text was printed by Dr Whitaker in an expensive form. 
In 1842 Mr Thomas Wright printed ati edition from an excellent 
MS. of the B-text in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(second edition, 1866). A complete edition of all three texts was 
undertaken, for the Early English Text Society, by the Rev. W. 
W. Skeat, but is not yet finished (1881). Vols. i., ii., and Hi., 
containing the three texts, and the poem of Richard the Reddea , 
appeared in 1866, 1869, and 1873 respectively, and a part of vol. 
iv., containing full notes to all three texts, with some indexes, in 
1877. 

The general contents of the poem may be inferred from a brief 
description of the latest text. This is divided into twen tv-throe 
pasms, nominally comprising four parts, called respectively Visio de 
retro Plowman, Visio de l)o-wul, Visio de J)o-bct, and Visio do Do- 
boat. Here JJo-bet signifies “do better” in modern English; and 
the author’s own explanation of the names is that lie who does a 
kind action docs well , be who teaches others to act kindly does 
better , but he who combines both practice and theory, both doing 
good himself and teaching others to do the same, docs best. But 
the visions by no means closely correspond to these descriptions ; 
the poet really gives us a set or eleven visions, which may be. thus 
enumerated (1) Vision of the Field Full of Folk, of Holy Church, 
and of the Lady Meed (passus i.-v. ); (2) Vision of the Seven 
Deadly Bins, and of Piers the Plowman (pass, vi.-x.); (3) Wit, 
Study, Clergy, and Scripture (pass. xi. , xii. ); (4) Fortune, Nature, 
Recklessness, und Reuson (pass, xiii., xiv. ) ; (5) Vision of Imagina- 
tive (pass. xv.); (6) Conscience, Patience, and Activa-Vitu (pass, 
xvi., xvii. ); (7) Free-will, and the Tree of Charity (pass, xviii., 
xix. ) ; (8) Faith, Hope, and Charity (pass, xx.) ; (9) The Triumph 
of Piers the Plowman, i.c., the Crucifixion, Burial, and Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ (pass, xxi.) ; (10) The Vision of Grace (pans, xxii.); 
(11) The Vision of Antichrist (nass. xxiii.). 

This hare outline gives but iittle idea of the real nature of the 
poem. The general plan of it is slight and somewhat vague, hut 
the execution is vivid and remarkable. The author’s object was to 
afford himself opportunities by the way (of which he bus amply 
availed himself) of describing the life and manners of the poorer 
classes ; of inveighing against clerical abuses and the rapacity of 
the friars; of representing the miseries caused by the great pesti- 
lences then prevalent and by the hasty and ill-advised marriages 
consequent thereupon ; and of denouncing luzy workmen and sham 
beggars, the corruption and bribery then too common in the law- 
courts, and all the numerous forms of falsehood which arc at all 
times the fit subjects for satire and indignant exposure. In describ- 
ing, for example, the soven deadly sins, lie gives so exact a 
description of Glutton and Sloth that the readers feel that these are 
no mere abstractions, but drawn from the life, and it becomes 
hardly more difficult to realize Glutton than it is to realize Sir John 
Falstair. The numerous allegorical personages so frequently in- 
troduced, such as Scripture, Clergy, Conscience, Patience, and tlio 
like, arc all mouthpiece! of the author himself, uttering for the 
most part his own sentiments, hut sometimes speaking in accordance 
with the character which each is supposed to represent. The theo- 
logical disquisitions which are occasionally introduced ufo somewhat 
dull and tedious, hut the earnestness of the author’s purpose and 
his energy of language tend to relieve them, and there are not many 
passages which might have been omitted without loss. The poem 
is essentially one of those which improve on a second reading, and 
as a linguistic monument it is of very high value. Mere extracts 
irom the poem, even if rather numerous and of some length, fail to 
give a fair idea of it. The whole deserves, and will repay, a careful 
Study ; indeed, there are not many single Works from which a 
fltudont of English literature and of the English language may 
derive more sulwtantial benefit. 

The metre is alliterative, and destitute of final rhyme. It ia not 
very regular, as the author’s earnestness led him to use the fittest 
words rather than those which merely served the purpose of rhythm. 
The chief rule is that, in general, the same letter or combination of 
letters should begin three emphatic syllables in the same line, as, 
for example, in the line which may be modernized thus : “Of all 
manner of men, the mean and the rich.” Sometimes there are but 
tibo such rhyme-letters, as : “ J/ight of the commons ?«ade him to 
feign. * Sometimes there are four , as : '* In a summer season, when 
loft was the sun. ” There is invariably a pause, more or less dis- 
tinct, in the middle of each line. 
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LANGRES, a town in the department of fiaUte-Maxtoe, 
France, 186 miles south-east from Paris, stands at a height 
of some 1650 feet, upon a jutting promontory of the table* 
land to which it gives its name (Plateau de Latigres), and 
overlooks, eastward and westward respectively, the valleys 
of the Marne and its tributary the Bonnelle. Its situa- 
tion involves u rigorous climate, but also gives it strategic 
importance. The citadel stands to the south of the town* 
where it joins the table-land. From the ramparts and the 
cathedral tower there is an extensive view over the valley 
of the Marne, the Vosges, and the Cdted'Or; and iu clear 
weather Mont Blanc ( 1 GO miles distant) is visible. Several 
detached forts and numerous batteries make Langres one 
of the strongest fortified camps of the country. The 
cathedral, the choir and nave of which date from the 12th 
and 13th centuries, possesses some fine features, but has 
been debased by a front in the style of the 17th century. 
The church of St Martin possesses a Christ, which is one 
of the finest wood-carvings known. The Gallo-Roman 
gate, one of four entrances to the town in the time of the 
Romans, is conjectured to have been intended as a 
triumphal arch to some victorious emperor, perhaps Marcus 
Aurelius. The gate 4< des moulins ” is now the most note- 
worthy in tho town. Langres possesses an antiquarian 
museum and a rather important library, as well as a picture 
gallery. The cutlery which bears the name of Langres is 
manufactured in the neighbourhood. Population, 10,376. 

The town takes its name from the Ling ones, who occupied it in 
the time of Ctesar. Under the Capets its bishop was an ecclesiastical 
peer of the kingdom, and held the Heeptro at royal coronations. 

LANGTON, Stephen (c\ 1160-1228), cardinal, forty- 
fourth archbishop of Canterbury, was born about the 
middle of the 12th century; the place of his birth iB 
unknown, but his family almost certainly belonged to 
Yorkshire. He liad already been made a prebendary of 
York, most probably at an early age, when he went to 
France and entered the university of Paris ; there he soon 
rose to distinction alike in philosophy and theology, and 
ultimately, it is said, became chancellor or at least attained 
high rank in the governing body. One of his fellow 
students and intimate friends in Paris was Lothario, the 
nephew of Clement III., who when he in 1 1 98 succeeded 
Celeatine III. as Innocent III. forthwith appointed Langtoti 
to a post in his household. In 120G he became cardinal 
priest of St Chrysogouus, a promotion on which he received 
the written congratulations of his sovereign King John. 
It was shortly after this that he first became involved in 
the great constitutional struggles with which bis name is so 
honourably associated. In 1206 Hubert Walter of Canter- 
bury had died, and there were urged at Rome the claims 
of two rival candidates for the vacant see, — Reginald the 
subprior of Christ Church, Canterbury, who had been the 
sudden and unauthorized choice of a majority of the monks* 
and John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, whom the dissenting 
minority had subsequently elected with the royal sanction. 
(Betting aside both claims, and also the appeal of the 
suffragans of Canterbury with the chapter, who maintained 
that the right of election was theirs, Innocent commanded 
the monks then present in Rome to proceed to a new 
election in his presence, Langton being the candidate set 
before them. Elected he accordingly was, and afterwards 
consecrated by the pope himself at Viterbo in June 1207. 
John immediately retaliated by banishing the monks of 
Canterbury, afterwards writing an angry and threatening 
letter to the pope. Innoetytt replied with firmness, but, 
finding John immovable, ultimstely'declared his resolution 
to enforee submission to bis will by laying England under 
interdict, a resolution which was oarried into effect in 
1208 . For the next few years* all negotiations fat 
mission to his see havinc failed, Langton had hi* 
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home In the Cistercian monastery of Pontigny near Sens 
in * tande, which thus became a principal resort of English 
malcontents and refugees. In the summer of 1212 he 
accompanied the bishops of London and Ely to Rome, and 
it was in consequence of their representations that deposi- 
tion was passed Upon John ; the same prelates were also 
present at the great assembly of Soissons (April 1213), 
where a crusade against the king of England was set on 
foot, under the leadership of Philip of France. In the 
following May John made his peace, agreeing to recognize 
Latigton, receive the exiled clergy, and restore the property 
which he had confiscated Lungton did not actually reach 
England till July, when (July 20, 1213) he performed his 
first episcopal act by pronouncing tUe absolution of the 
excommunicated John, who swore that all the laws of his 
grandfather Henry L should be kept by all throughout the 
kingdom* and that all unjust laws should be utterly 
abolished* This oath the king was held by the archbishop 
to have violated almost immediately in levying war irregu- 
larly against the barons who had, not illegally, deserted 
him at Portsmouth ; and at the meeting held in St Paul’s, 
London* on August 25, 1214, it was Langton who produced 
the old charter of Henry I., and suggested the demand for 
its renewal, a suggestion which in the following year issued 
in the concession of Magna Charts at Kunnymede. Soon 
afterwards the archbishop left England for Rome to attend 
the fourth Lateran council, but not before he had by the 
commissioners of the pope been pronounced contumacious, 
and declared to be suspended for his refusal to publish the 
excommunication of the English barons who had joined in 
obtaining the great charter. At Home, where the sentence 
of his suspension Was confirmed, he remained from 
November 1215 till May 1218: in September of the 
latter year he presided in the council held at London, 
where Magna Charta was solemnly confirmed ; and on May 
17, 1220, he officiated at the re-coronation of Henry Ilf. 
In the same year the “translation” of Kt Thomas of Can- 
terbury took place. Among the fragmentary notices we 
possess of the remainder of Langton’s life are mentioned 
his demand in name of the barons for royal confirmation 
nf the charter at London it) 1223. He died at Hlindon on 
July 9, 1228. 

Tin' principal authority for the events of the life of Langton in 
the Chronicle of Roger of Wendover. See Hook’s Lirrs of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury , vol. ii. ; Pearson's ULston/ of England, vol. 
n. ; and Pauli’s continuation of bappenllcrg’s Gcsrhichtc von Kny - 
land , vol. iii. 

LANGUAGE. Sec Phjlolooy. 

LANGUEDOC, a province of France, which lay be- 
tween the Garonne on the west and the Hhone on the 
east, with the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean on the 
south. It was divided into the three sdndchaussoeH of 
Toulouse, Carcassonne, and Beaucaire ; and it comprised, 
besides the province proper, the districts of Gevaudan, 
Vellai, VivareE, Cevennes, and Foix. It contained the 
important cities of Toulouse, Carcassonne, Narbonne, 
Montpellier, Nismes, Cette, Vivien*, Alby, and Foix. The 
south-western spurs of the Cevennes run across the pro- 
vince from the north-east to meet the first slopes of the 
Pyrenees. In spring and early summer no part of France 
possesses a more delightful climate than Languedoc, while 
Montpellier and its neighbourhood, in spite of the mistral, 
was up to recent times considered as an excellent retreat 
for consumptive patients. The Roman remains of Nismes, 
the lagoons and decayed towns of the Gulf of Lyons, the 
historical associations of Montpellier, the fine mediaeval 
fortress of Carcassonne, the old towers and the hotel de 
ville of Narbonne, the little known scenery of the easter i 
hnoetk with the castles of Foix and Taraacon, and 
Toulouse with its churches, fairs, floral games, and m inding 
streets* make the country one of the most interesting in ths 
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whole of France. Here may still be heard ths soft accents 
of the Langut d’Oc, a language which has not, even yet* 
spoken its last word in the poetry of the world 
Gallia Narbonensis, one of the seventeen provinces into 
which the empire was divided at the death of Augustus* 
occupied nearly the same extent as the province of 
Languedoc. It was rich and nourishing, crowded with 
great towns, densely populated, with schools of rhetorio 
and poetry, theatres, amphitheatres, and splendid temples* 
From Narbo Multi us came the rhetorician and poet 
Montanus, who was exiled by Tiberius to Minorca \ 
from Nismes came Domitius Afer ; and the emperors 
Carious and Numerianus were also natives of Narbonne. 
The planting of Christianity, though doubtless the Greeks 
of Massiliu heard of it before, was accomplished, accord- 
ing to tradition, by 8t Trophimus of Arles, 8t Paul 
of Beziers, and Saint Haturnin of Toulouse. It is char- 
acteristic of the country that its ecclesiastical historians 
lament even in the earliest ages a tendency to heresy amoug 
its people. At tho break up of the Roman empire the 
Visigoths founded the kingdom of Toulouse (412 A.O.), 
and in a few years spread thoir conquests over Narbonensis* 
Novompopulana (Gascony), and Aquitania in France, as 
well as over the whole of the Spanish peninsula. They 
were driven out of France by Clovis, but retained 
“ Septinmnia,” the country of the seven cities — Narbonne, 
Carcassonne, Kino, Beziers, Maguoloime, Lodhvo, and 
Agde - that is, very nearly the area occupied later by the 
province of Languedoc. At the council of Narbonne (589) 
live sorts of people are mentioned as living in the pro- 
vince: the Visigoths, then the ruling race, Romans, Jews, of 
whom there weie a great many, Syrians, and Greeks. It 
was not until the year 759, when Pippin took their chief 
town, Narbonne, that the Visigoths were forced across the 
Pyrenees, and the country became part of the great empire 
bequeathed by Pippin to his great son Charles. Heptimania 
became part of tho kingdom of Aquitaine, but was separated 
from it and constituted a special duchy in the year 81 7 Two 
or more invasions of the Saracens took place in the 9th 
century, and the Normans made n descent upon the coast 
in the year 859. Early in the 10th century we find the 
whole province in the power of the counts of Toulouse, 
and one of tho great fiefs of the crown of Franco. While 
the Normans wore ravaging the north of Franco and laying 
siege to Puris, the Haracens from tho mouths of the Rhune 
were plundering and harrying tho county of Toulouse* 
Neither in the south nor in the north of the country waa 
there during the terrible 10th and 1 1th centuries any peace 
or comfort. A frightful pestilence desolated Aquitaine 
and Toulouse in the year 1000; and in 1032 a famine 
began which lasted for three years. Yet the court of 
Toulouse was already remarkable for its “luxury,” as the 
ecclesiastical writers call it, — rather for its love of art and 
literature, combined with extravagance of dress and 
fashions. Constance, wife of King Robert, and daughter 
of the count of Toulouse, gave gfeat offence to the monks 
by her following of gallant countrymen. They owed their 
tastes, not only to their Roman blood and the survival of 
their old love for rhetoric and poetry, but also to tbeir 
intercourse with the Saracens, their neighbours and enemies, 
and tbeir friends when they were not fighting. On the 
preaching of the crusade, no part of France responded with 
greater enthusiasm than the south. A hundred thousand 
men followed Raymond de Saint Gilles. A century later 
their own country was to be the scene of another crusade 
even more bloody than that against the Saracen. 

The heresies which were the cause of so much blood 
sbed may, perhaps, be said to have begun with Peter de 
Brueys. who preached in Langnedoc for twenty rear** 
until he was silenced by the usual method. He dented 
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infant baptism, respect for churches, the worship of the 
cross, transubstantiation, and prayers for the dead. His 
follower, Henry the Deacon, most eloquent of preachers, 
denied a great deal more. Wherever he taught he left 
deserted churches and contempt for the clergy. Although 
Bernard himself was invited to lend his persuasive powers 
to restore the cause of the church, he succeeded for a time 
only. Toulouse, for instance, was brought back to ortho- 
doxy ; yet when the great preacher went away the citizens 
relapsed. Again, there were the poor men of Lyons, the 
followers of Deter Waldo, of whom there were many in 
Languedoc ; and there were the Manichaeans, under the 
name of Puritans, Paterines, or Populars. In Languedoc 
and Provence the ground was ready for the seed of heresy. 
The towns were wealthy and free, the people had been 
in continual intercourse with Saracens of Palestine and 
Moors in Spain; they had never entirely rid themselves of 
pagan customs ; their poetry taught the joys of life rather 
than the fear of death; their restless inquiring minds 
prompted them to ask whether there were any other solution 
of the problem of life than that offered by the church. 
The whole province — the county of Toulouse, with its fiefs 
of Narbonne, Beziers, Foix, Montpellier, and Quercy — was 
in open and scornful secession. It seems incredible, but 
it is doubtless true, that the churches were universally 
deserted, sacraments denied, and clergy despised. The 
history of the crusade, in the reign of Raymond VL, against 
the heretics of Languedoc contains every element of cruelty 
and horror. The count made haste to submit, but it was 
of no avail. Bishops, papal legates, and ecclesiastics of all 
ranks headed the vast armies which were gathered together 
against the freethinkers. All the cities, one after the 
other, the castles, and the strongholds of Languedoc were 
taken by the crusaders. Raymond was made to submit 
to the lowest abasement ; the country was wasted ; the 
people were destroyed by fire and sword. When all was over, 
when Raymond and Simon de Montfort were dead, and 
King Louis VIII. had led a vast army of conquest through 
the country, the council of Toulouse was held, in order to 
subject the people to total spiritual submission. They 
chose the method, which seems so easy but is so difficult, 
of universal espionage and delation. They succeeded in 
enforcing apparent submission ; but the spirit of religious 
freedom lingered among the peoplo, and yet survives, for 
nearly half the Protestants in France belong to the south. 
The pacification of Languedoc was completed by the 
annexation of the county to the crown of France. In 
1229 Count Raymond VII. renounced his claim to seven 
provinces, and swore fealty to the king. 

Languedoc had, for two centuries, no other history apart 
from that of France. The long wv.rs with the English 
affected the country little. The province, comparatively 
safe from war, continued to increase and prosper in wealth. 
When it begins again to have a history of its own, it appears 
to be the home of the most bigoted orthodoxy. The 
university of Toulouso burns a professor, Caturce, for 
supposed heresy, and exiles a scholar, Dolet, for daring to 
sympathize with him. At the east of the province, how- 
ever, .Rabelais, who carries with him an atmosphere of 
free thought, is lecturing and dissecting ; and in the 
west of the province Gerard Roussel is already preaching 
the doctrines of a purer faith. In the ware of religion, 
the great recruiting ground of Coligny was in those 
southern provinces against which Simon de Montfort had 
led his crusade. The insurrection of the Camisards belongs 
to the history of Languedoc, but the struggle was confined 
to the north part of the province. The pacification by 
Villar8 and the duke of Berwick, the horrible cruelties 
practised upon the people, and the singular story of 
Cavalier are noticed elsewhere. 


A special interest attaches to the history of two towns, 
at least, of Languedoc. Both Montpellier and Toulouse 
present very remarkable features of interest to the student 
of municipal histories. The literature of the country is 
the literature called after its neighbour Provence (q.v,). 
Probably no great future remains for the literature of a 
dialect slowly dying out, yet examples have not been 
Wanting of late to prove that there is still vitality in the 
language of the people. (w. be.) 

LANGUET, Hubert (1618-1581), diplomatist, and 
one of the boldest political writers of the 16th century, 
was born in 1618 at Viteaux, near Autun in Burgundy, 
where his father held a good official position. He early 
manifested an inclination for study, and his tastes were 
encouraged by able masters ; at Poitiers he devoted him- 
self not only to law but also to natural science, history, 
politics, and theology. On leaving that university, after 
a sojourn at Leipsic, where he became the friend of 
Camerarius, he visited Padua and Bologna, and saw many 
other parts of Italy. Having been introduced in the course 
of his Italian journey to the Loci Theologici of Melanchthon, 
he in 1549 set out for Wittenberg to make the acquaintance 
of that author, and thus originated a friendship which 
terminated only with the death of the latter in 1560. 
Between 1551 and 1557 Languet travelled extensively in 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and Lapland, and 
in 1559 ho entered the diplomatic service of the elector of 
Saxony, where he remained until his death. During the 
greater part of this period he was employed chiefly in 
negotiations with France and in the interest of the 
Huguenots. He was present in Paris on St Bartholomew’s 
Day (1572), and was the means of saving his friends 
Wechel the printer, and Duplessis-Mornay ; but his efforts 
drew on him the attention of the mob, and he himself 
in turn became indebted for his life to the chancellor 
Morvilliera From 1573 to 1576 his mission lay chiefly at 
the imperial court ; here he gained the acquaintance and 
ultimately the close friendship of Sir Philip Sidney. 
About 1578 he went to Ghent on the invitation of John 
Casimir, whom he accompanied to England, and the rest 
of his days he spent chiefly in the Low Countries, watch- 
ing the course of political events. There seems to be no 
ground, however, for the assertion that in 1577 he had 
resigned his connexion with the court of Saxony, and 
formally attached himself to the prince of Orange. Lan- 
guet died at Antwerp on Septembor 30, 1581. 

His correspondence with Augustus of Saxony (three hundred und 
twenty-nine letters, from November 17, 1565 to September 8, 1581) 
and with Mordeisen, the chancellor of the duchy (one hundred and 
eleven letters, from Novcml>erl559 to the summer of 1565), were pub- 
lished by Ludovieus at Halle in 1699 under the title Arcana aatculi 
X VI Hubcrti Langueti Epistolm politic# ct historic m ad Ph ilip . Syd- 
nseum (ninety-six letters, from April 2 2, 1573 to October 28, 1580) 
ap]>eured ut Frankfurt in 1633, und have since been reprinted. Lan - 
(jucti Epistolm ad Joach. Cam cranium, jHtlrcm ct Jiliuni (one hundred 
and eight letters) were published by L. Camerarius at Groningen in 
1646. The Hist erica Descriptio of the siege and capture (1567) of 
Gotha appeared in 1568. The work bv which Languet is best known 
is pseudonymous, and its authorship lias not been undisputed. It is 
entitled Vindicim contra tyrannos , sivc de principis in pojndum 
populique inprincipcm legit ima potentate, Stcphano Junio Itruto Cclfa 
auctorc , and bears to have been published at Edinburgh in 1579. 
By Edinburgh is most probably to be understood Basel. A French 
translation appeared in 1581 ; the original has been frequently re- 
printed, most recently at Leipsic in 1846. The work, which dis- 
cusses with much freedom various points connected with the then 
familiar doctrine of passive obedience, attracted much attention, 
but its author was very successful in concealing the somewhat dan- 
gerous secret of his identity. It has been attributed to Beza, 
Hotmail, Casaubon, and Duplessis-Mornay, by divers writers on 
various grounds— te the last-named on the very resyiectable autho- 
rity of Grotius. The grounds on which Bayle (who has been followed 
almost unanimously by later writers) assigned it to Languet will be 
found in the form of a supplement to the Dictionnairc. Thf 
Apologia ou defence de Guillaume , Prince & Orange, centre U ban ct 
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t4dU du rot cTEspagne (Antwerp, 1581) is sometimes attributed to 
Languet.* There seems little doubt, however, that it was really the 
work of the prince himself, with the help either of Pierre de 
Villiers (see Motley, Rise qf Dutch Republic) or of Ijanguet (Groon 
van Prinsterer, Archives), 

LANNES, Jean (1769-1809), marshal of France, was 
born at Lectoure, 11th April 1769. He was the son of a 
livery stables keeper, and was himself in early life appren- 
ticed to a dyer. He had had but little education, but not- 
withstanding this his great strength and proficiency in all 
manly sports caused him in 1792 to be elected sergeant- 
major of the battalion of volunteers of Gers, which he 
had joined on the breaking out of the war between Spain 
and the French republic. He served through the cam- 
paigns in the Pyrenees in 1793 and 1794, and in the latter 
year was elected chef de brigade. However, in 1795, on the 
reform of the army introduced by the Thermidorians, lie 
was dismissed from his rank. Not discouraged by this 
check, he re-enlisted as a simple volunteer in the army of 
Italy. In the famous campaign of 1796 ho again fought 
his way up to high rank, being eventually made once more 
chef de brigade by Bonaparte. He was distinguished in 
every battle, and was wounded at Areola. He was chosen by 
Bonaparte to accompany him to Egypt as general of one of 
Kl^ber’s brigades, in which capacity he greatly distinguished 
himself, especially on the retreat from Syria. He went 
with Bonaparte to France, assisted at the 18th Brunmire, 
and was appointed general of division, and coinmandunt of 
the consular guard. He commanded the advanced guard 
in the crossing of the Alps in 1800, was instrumental in 
winning the battle of Montebello, from w hich he afterwards 
took his title, and bore the brunt of the battle of Marengo. 
In 1801 Napoleon tried his favourite general as a diplo- 
matist, and sent him as ambassador to Portugal Opinions 
differ as to his merits in this capacity, but it may be 
presumed that Napoleon did not believe in them, as he 
never made such use of him again. On the establishment 
of the empire he was created a marshal of France, and 
commanded once more the advanced guard of a great 
French army in the campaign of Austerlitz. At Austerlitz 
he commanded the left, at Jena the centre, and at Fried- 
land the centre of the French army, showing himself a 
general of division of the greatest merit, carrying out the 
orders given him to the letter, and never thinking them 
impossible. He was now to be tried as a commander- 
in-chief, for Napoleon took him to Spain in 1808, and 
gave him a corps d’arncute, with which he won a victory 
over Castanos on November 22. In January 1809 ho 
was sent to attempt the capture of Saragossa, and by 
February 21 was in possession of the place. Napoleon 
then created him Due de Montebello, and once more, for 
the last time, gave him the command of the advanced 
guard of an army of invasion. At Asj>ern he was ordered 
with two divisions to cut the Austrian army under the 
archduke Charles in two ; he succeeded entirely, though 
under a heavy fire, but finding himBelf unsupported by 
Napoleon, who had been thrown into confusion by the 
news that his bridges over the Danube had been broken, 
he had to retreat. During the retreat he exposed himself 
as usual to the hottest fire, and received a mortal wound. 
As he was being carried from the field to die at Vienna, he 
is said to have met and reproached bis old general for 
his ambition ; but this, to say the least, is a contested 
statement Napoleon said of him that u he had found 
him a pigmy, and made him a giant and there can be no 
doubt of his marvellous ability on the field, and his extra- 
ordinary courage. His eldest son was made a peer of 
France by Louis XVIII. 

A Vie militaire dc J. Lawses was published in 1809 by Bene 
Periii, but details can be found in all the military histories of the 
time. 
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LA NOUE, Feanqois de (1531-1691), sumamed 
Bras-de-Fer, one of the gallant Huguenot captains of the 
16th century, was born near Nantes in 1531, of an honour* 
able and ancient Breton family. His first exploit was the 
capture of Orleans at the head of only fifteen cavaliers in 
1567, during the second Huguenot war. At the battles of 
Jarnac in March 1569 and of Moncontour in the following 
October, La Noue was taken prisoner; but he was exchanged 
on the latter occasion in time to resume the governorship 
of Poitou, and inflict a signal defeat on the royalist troops 
before Rochefort At the siege of Fontenay (1570) his left 
arm was shattered by a bullet; and the iron limb that 
replaced it won him from his soldiers the sobriquet of Iron- 
Arm. When peace was made in France in the same year, 
La Noue carried his sword against the Spaniards in the 
Netherlands, hut was taken ut the recapture of Mons by 
the Spanish in 1572. Permitted to return to France, he 
was commissioned by Charles IX. to attempt to reconcile 
the inhabitants of La Rochelle, the great stronghold of 
the Huguenots, to the king. But the Rochellois were too 
much alarmed by the recent massacre of St Bartholomew 
to come to any terms; and La Noue, perceiving that war 
was imminent, and knowing that kis post was on the 
Huguenot side, gave up bin royal commission, and from 
1574 till 1578 acted as general of La Rochelle. When 
peace was again concluded, La Noue once more went to aid 
the Protestant estates of the Netherlands. Holding a high 
rank in their army, he took several towns and captured 
Count Kgmont in 1580; but a fow weekH afterwards he 
himself fell into the hands of the Spaniards. Thrust into 
a loathsome prison at Limburg, La Noue, the admiration 
of all, of whatever faith, for his gallantry, honour, and 
purity of character, was kept confined for five years by a 
powerful nation, whoso reluctance to sot him free is one 
of the sincerest tributes to his reputation. At length, in 
Juno 1585, La Noue was exchanged for Egmont and other 
prisoners of consideration, while a heavy ransom and a 
pledge not to bear arms against his Catholic majesty were 
also exacted from him. Till 1589 La Noue took no part 
in public matters, but in that year ho joined Henry of 
Navarre and Henry III, against the Leaguers. He was 
present at both sieges of Paris, and at several of the chief 
battles ; but at the siege of Lamballe in Brittany he 
received the wound of which he died some days later at 
Moncontour, August 4, 1591. 

Bentivoglio exaggerate* in saying that La Noue wa*n* famous by 
his pen a h by his sword. What writings he has left are of value 
enough, hut it is not by them that he is remembered. He was the 
author of Disrours Politupucs et Militaries, 1587 ; DCela/ruHon pour 
prise. d* annex et la defense, de. Sedan et J marts, 1588 ; Observation* 
surV Historic de Ouicctarditu, 2 vols., 1592 ; ami notes on Plutarch's 
Lives, whirh have not been published. His Corresjiondavce was 
published in 1854. Kee Jai Vie de Francois , seigneur de Jai Noue, 
dv Moyne Ainirault, I^eyden, 1001 ; BrantGme’s / ies des Capitaines 
Francois ; C. Vineen's Lex Il+ros de la Ittftrrmc: Fr. de La Noue 
(1875) ; and Haag, La France Protestant c. 

LANSDOWNE, William Petty Fitzmaurice, first 
Marouih ok (1737-1805), better known as a statesman 
while earl of Hhelburne, was born at Dublin, May 20, 1737. 
He was a descendant of the lords of Kerry, and his grand- 
father, who was created earl of Kerry, married a daughter 
of Sir William Petty. On the death without issue of Bir 
William Petty’s son, the first earl of Shelburne, the estates 
passed to his nephew John Fitzmaurice (afterwards ad- 
vanced to the earldom of Shelburne), the father of the 
subject of the present notice. The latter spent his child- 
hood “ in the remotest parts of the south of Ireland,” and, 
according to his own account, when at the age of sixteen 
he entered Christ Church, Oxford, he had both “every- 
thing to learn and everything to unlearn.” From a tutor 
whom he describes as “narrow-minded” he received 
advantageous guidance in his studies, but he attributes 
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his improvement in manners and in knowledge of the 
wodi chiefly to the fact, that, as was his 41 1 fate through 
life,” he fell in “ with clever but unpopular connexions.” 
Shortly after leaving the university he served as an officer 
in Wolfe's regiment during the Seven Years’ War, and 
so distinguished himself at Minden and Kloster-Kampen 
that he was raised to the rank of colonel and appointed 
aide-dercamp to the king. Being thus brought into near 
communication with Lord Bute, he was in 1761 em- 
ployed by that nobleman to negotiate for the support of 
Charles Fox For a few months in the same year he sat 
in the House of Commons as member of Wycombe, until 
he succeeded his father as earl of Shelburne in the Irish 
peerage, and Baron Wycombe in the peerage of Great 
Britain. Though he docliqed to take office under Bute he 
undertook negotiations to induce Fox to gain the consent 
of the Commons to the peace of 1763. Fox affirmed that 
he had been duped by the terms offered, and, although 
Shelburne always asserted that he had acted in thorough 
good faith, Bute spoke of the affaires a “ pious fraud.” 
Shelburne joined the Grenville ministry in 1763 as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, but, failing in his efforts to 
replace Pitt in the cabinet, he in a few months resigned 
office. Having moreover on account of his support of Pitt 
on .the question of Wilke’s expulsion from the House of 
Commons incurred the serious displeasure of the king, he 
retired for a time to his estate. After Pitts return to power 
in 1766 he became secretary of state, but during Fitt’s ill- 
ness his conciliatory policy towards America was completely 
thwarted by his colleagues aud the king, and in 1768 he 
was dismissed from office. In 1782 he consented to take 
office under the marquis of Rockingham on condition that 
the king would agree to recognize the United States, and 
on the death of Lord Rockingham in the same year, he 
became premier ; but the socession of Fox and his sup- 
eriors led to the famous coalition of Fox with North, 
which, caused his resignation in the following February, his 
fall being perhaps hastened by his proposed plans for the 
reform of the public service. He had also in contempla- 
tion a bill to promote free commercial intercourse between 
England and the United States. When Pitt acceded to 
office in 1784, Shelburne, instead of receiving a place in 
the cabinet, ' was created marquis of Lansdowne. Though 
giving a general support to the policy of Pitt, he from this 
time ceased to take an active part in public affairs. He 
died May 7, 1805. 

During his lifetime the marquis of Lansdowne was 
blamed for insincerity and duplicity, but the accusations 
came chiefly from those who were dissatisfied with his 
preference of principles to party, and it is beyond doubt 
that, if he had had a more unscrupulous regard to his 
personal ambition, his career as a statesman would have 
had more outward success. His autobiography indicates 
that he was cynical in his estimates of character, but no 
statesman of his time possessed more enlightened political 
views, while his friendship with those of his contemporaries 
eminent in science and literature must be allowed consider- 
able weight iu qualifying our estimate of the moral defects 
with which he has been credited. See Fitsmaurice, Life 
of William , Earl of Shelbur tie, 3 vols., London, 1875-76. 

LANSING, a city in Iugham county, Michigan, U.S., 
aud capital of the State, is situated at the confluence of 
the Grand and Cedar rivers, 85 miles W.N.W. of Detroit 
In 1847, when it was made the seat of government, forests 
attired the site. The city has broad streets, arranged in 
the regular rectangular system ; and seven iron and three 
wooden bridges connect the parts of the city, which lies 
on both sides of the rivers above mentioned Lansing is 
the seat of the State reform school, the school for the 
blind, and the State agricultural college. The last-named, 
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opened in 1857, received 240,000 acres granted by Coo- 
gress for the endowment of a college of agriculture and’ 
the ffieqhanical arts; and its income is derived from the 
interest of the price of part of the land, and frpm/en 
annual grant from the State legislature. In 1880—81 it 
had a faculty of 23 members aud 221 students. A graded; 
system of public schools and a State library of 40,Q0Q 
volumes are among the other educational resources of the, 
city. Its most conspicuous building is the new State 
capitol, erected ,at a cost of one and a half million dollar^ 
The leading manufacture is of agricultural implements ; bu£ 
there are extensive manufactories of carriages, waggops, 
wheelbarrows, and s team-engines, aud four large flouring- 
milk Good water-power is afforded by the Grand river, 
and four lines of railway offer ample shipping facilities. 
The was incorporated in 1859, and in 1880 had a 
population of 8317. 

L ANSING BURGH, a village in Rensselaer county. 
New York, U.S., is situated on the east batik of the 
Hudson, close to Tr°y> and nearly opposite Waterford, to 
which a bridge extends. The village was organized in 
1774. Its staple product is brushes, known all over the 
States ; but oil-cloth and crackers are also made. The 
population in 1880 was 7437. 

LANTARA, Simon Mathurin (1729-1778), French 
landscape painter, was born at Oncy, 24th March 1729. 
His father was a weaver, and he himself began life as a 
lierdboy ; but, having attracted the notice of M. Gille de 
Reumont, a son of his master, he was taken by him to Paris, 
and placed under a painter at Versailles. Endowed with 
great facility and real talent, his powers found ready recog- 
nition ; he might have amassed fortune aud earned distinc- 
tion, but he could not divest himself of the habits acquired 
in early childhood. He found the constraint of a regular 
life and the society of educated people unbearably tiresome; 
he painted to please himself, and as long as the proceeds of 
the last sale lasted lived careless of the future in the com- 
pany of obscure workmen with whom he had ma,de friends. 
Rich amateurs more than once attracted him to their 
houses, only to find that in ease and high living Lantara 
could produce nothing. Fatal sickness came upon him 
when in extreme indigence .; he entered the hospital of la 
Charitd — in which he had previously been the object of the 
kindliest cares — on the morning of 22d December 1778, 
and six hours after he was dead. His works, now much 
prized, are not numerous ; the Louvre has one landscape, 
Morning, signed and dated 1761. As he was not a member 
of the Academy, his pictures were not admitted to its exhi- 
bitions, and notices of his works by his contemporaries are 
rara Bernard, Joseph Vernet, and others are said to have 
added figures to his landscapes and sea-pieces. Engravings 
after Lantara will be found in the works of Lebas, 
Piquenot, Duret, Mouchy, and others. In 1809 a comedy 
called Lantara , or the Painter in the Pothouse } was brought 
out at the Vaudeville with great success. 

See E, Bellier de la Chavignerie, JUcherchts $ur lc pcintrc Lantara } 
Paris, 1852. 

LANTERN-FLY, a name applied to certain insects 
belonging to the Homopterous division of the order 
Hemipter<h which may be broadly placed in the genus 
Fvlgora, although this is now subdivided into many genera. 
They are mostly large insects, and gaily coloured, remark- 
able for the fomhead being produced into the eemblapdajbf 
a snout or mukzle (often upturned at the tip), the so-oslm 
“ lantern.” this snout is hollow* and is merely an 
production of the head. ^luch interest, as well as myjfl^Ty, 
has surrounded these insects, originating in a statement 
by Madame Merian in her work on the insects of Surinam 
(JfeiamorphoeU ia#ief6rum< Ac.), of whi,ch 

the first edition appears to have been published in 1705, 
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bn* which subsequently passed through many editions with 
varying titles and in several languages. Madame Merian 
stated that the common South American species, now known 
as Fvlgora laternaria, L., was highly luminous at night, so 
much cm that she was enabled to read by the light of one 
only, and that when several were confined together the 
interior of the box appeared all ablaze. No one doubted 
these statements, and the illustrious Linnaeus used the 
words “ Prominent© f route noctu lucern vivacissimam 
spargit ” in diagnosing the insect in his Systema Matures, 
Moreover, it was believed that, because one species had 
been asserted to be luminous, others allied thereto must 
possess the same power ; the specific names used by 
Linnaeus, such as Candelaria , phosphorea , noctimda , 
lucemaria, and flammea , may be adduced as instances. 
Of these one only, the F. Candelaria of China, has become 
(with the original latent arm) a subject of controversy, for 
it also was asserted to be luminous. As time wore on 
many intelligent naturalists and other travellers visited 
both South America and China, and they concluded that 
the light must be produced only under very exceptional 
conditions, or that the original statement was an error, for 
they could not detect any luminosity, nor, as a rule, was 
such a property believed in by the natives of the regions. 
Quite recently many naturalists of undoubted authority 
have resided for years in the districts where these insects 
occur without having personally detected luminosity 
(though directly in search of it), and without obtaining 
any indications of the existence of such a belief in the 
minds of the natives. On the other hand, there have 
been a few travellers who have professed to be able to 
confirm Madame Merian’s statements, both from personal 
observation and from information derived from native 
sources. Possibly the last of these was within the last 
twenty years, and his assertion concerned F. camlet aria, 
and upon his statement an entomologist of repute, 
lately deceased, maintained to the last his belief in the 
luminous powers. With him all faith in this direction 
has probably passed away. It is not for us to attempt to 
define the reasons for Madame Merian’s jwiaitive nod 
circumstantial statements. The preponderance of negative 
testimony is so crushingly great that Fulyora may be 
regarded as eliminated from the category of luminous 
insects. 

LANTHANUM. It will be convenient to notice under 
this heading the group of closely allied metals — Lan- 
thanum, Cerium, and Didymium. 

In an abandoned copper mine at Riddarhyttan, West- 
manland, in Sweden, there occurs a heavy compact mineral, 
which, though pretty abundant there, is hardly met with 
anywhere else. This mineral was long mistakeu for 
tungsten (syn. scheelite), until Klaproth of Berlin in 1803 
found in it a jajculiar earth, which he called ochroite earth, 
as it becomes yellow when heated iu air. About the same^ 
time Berzelius and Hisinger made the same discovery ; and, 
(rightly) presuming the new earth to be an oxide of a new 
metal, they called the latter cerium (after the planet Ceres, 
the then latest discovery in astronomy) and the mineral 
cerite , which names have been retained to this day. Only 
the name “ cerium ” now has a more specific meaning, it 
having been Bhown by Mosander (in 1839-41) that 
Berzelius’s cerium is a mixture of three metallic radicles, 
namely, cerium proper, lanthanum (from XavOdrur, “to I 
be concealed ”), and didymium (from “twin’’), j 

These metals are very closely related to one another in j 
their chemical character, and may be conveniently treated 
together. The extraction from cerite, of the oxide group, 
offers no difficulty. According to v Marignac (Ann, Chim . 
Jflfa [31 vol xxvii.), the powdered mineral is made into 
a thick paste with oil of vitriol, and the reaction which sets 


in allowed to acoomplish itself. The remaining dry white 
powder is placed in a orucibk, and kept there for a long 
time at a temperature below redness, but sufficient to ch**e 
away the bulk of the free sulphuric acid. The residue is 
added in small instalments to a quantity of cold waterj wod 
the ganguc (ferruginous silica) filtered off.' The solution 
is boiled, when the greater part of the cerite-o&ide* oomes 
clown in the form of sulphate almost free from foreign 
oxides. The sulphates can be purified by redisaolving. 
them in the least quantity of water at 6° to 6° 0., filtering, 
and reprecipitating by boiling. What remains in thf 
mother-liquors is recovered by precipitation with, sulphate 
of potash (which must be added as a solid and in sufficient 
quantity to saturate the solution) os an alum-like double 
sulphate The purified sulphntes arc dissolved in cold watery 
precipitated as oxalates by means of oxalate of ammonia, 
and the washed oxalates ignited, when the pure cerite-oxid* 
mixture remains. The separation of the three oxides from 
one another offers very great difficulties. Comparatively 
easy is the extraction of approximately pure oxide of 
cerium— by Berzelius’s method. Dissolve the mixed oxide 
(which must be free of sulphate if the method is to succeed) 
in nitric arid, evaporate to dryness, ignite the residue, and 
treat it with nitric acid diluted with one hundred times its 
weight of water. Only lanthanum and didymium dissolve, 
impure biuoxide of cerium (CeO„) remaining, which can be 
further purified by treatment with more concentrated nitric 
acid, which, however, besides the lanthanum and didymium, 
dissolves a good deal of the cerium itself. This meibodt 
(like any of the rest) is founded upon the fact that salts^ 
of sesquioxide of cerium (Ce 2 0 ; ) are readily oxidized into* 
salts of the feebly basic biuoxide CeO a under circumstances 
which effect no higher oxidation in La a O„ or Di^Og. 

Fur the preparation of the oxides of lanthanum and' 
didymium we may utilize the nitric mother-liquors obtained 
in the extraction of cerium-oxide. These nro evaporated 
to dryness, the residue is ignited, and treated with very 
dilute nitric acid, which dissolves the lanthanum and 
didymium with only little cerium (Mosander, Marignac). 
A more complete elimination of the cerium is effected 
(Bunsen) by converting the nitrates into sulphates (Jby, 
evaporation with sulphuric acid to dryness, and igniting 
the residue), dissolving these in sulphuric ocid water, and' 
boiling with powdered magnesite (MgCO,). From the 
filtrate the lanthanum and didymium are precipitated (after 
acidulation by muriatic) with oxalic acid, and the ox ala tee 
filtered off, washed, and ignited. By repeating the magnesia 
and oxalic acid process two or three times, the oxides are 
obtained cerium-iree. They are then made into anhydrous, 
neutral sulphates; these are dissolved in a minimum of 
water at 0° to 5° C., and the solution is heated to 30° to 
35° C., when lanthanum sulphate chiefly separates out in 
small crystals, which are filtered off with the help of a 
filter-pump. A relatively lanthanum-free didymium sul- 
phate remains dissolved (Mosander). 

The metals were known only in a powdery form up to 
1876, when Hillebrand and Norton succeeded in preparing 
j them in a compact form by the electrolysis of the fused 
I chlorides. The three metals are very similar to one 
| another ; they are steel-grey ductile true metals, melting 
at a somewhat lower temperature than silver. Specific 
gravities range from 6*1 to 6*6. They are more readily 
inflammable than magnesium. 

The atomic weights of the three elements are now 0882) 
quoted as Ce» 141, La« 139, Diet 147. 

Oxides and Salto. — Cerium lias long been known to form two 
oxides, namely, a lower (“teroua ”) oxide, which is a pretty strong, 
and a higher (“ ceric ”) oxide, which is a feeble 1 mm. 16 ( - 0) part* 
of oxygen are combined, in the former with 92 ( - “ F M ) narts, in 
the latter with JF parts of metal. Formerly F was looked upon as 
tbs atomic weight, and the oxides formulated as FO and Fg0 4 respse- 
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tively. But Memlelejeff on theoretical grounds insisted that the 
lower oxide must be looked upon as a aesauioxide Ce s CL, where 
Oe g — 3For Ce-jF, and the higher (accordingly) as a binoxide, Ce a CL 
or rather GVO». And he asserted the same in regard to the reputed 
monoxides of lanthanum and didymium. These remarks were little 
heeded even by the specialists until Hillebrand (partly in conjunc- 
tion with Norton) succeeded in obtaining the three metals as such, 
and in a truly metallic condition, which admitted of an exact deter- 
mination of the Hpecilic heats. The specific heats were found to be — 
for Ce 04479, for La *04485, for Di *04563; and these numbers 
must be multiplied with Mcndelejeffs atomic weight to produce 
“atomic heats ' (6'6 ; 6 23 ; 6*6), approximating to values obtain- 
ing for other metals of established atomic weight. Hence 
Memlelejeff was right. 

Cerous oxide, Gt‘ a 0 3 , is obtained by heating the oxalate in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, as a bluish-grey powder. The higher oxide 
Ce0 8 is obtained when any certain salt of a volatile acid {e.y. , nitric) 
is ignited in air ; it is a white powder, which when cold has only a 
slight touch of yellow in it, but at high temperatures assumes a deep 
orange-red colour. Cerous chloride, CeCl 3 , is obtained by heating 
the metal, ora mixture of either oxide and charcoal, in dry chlorine 
gas, as a yellowish-white sublimate, uniting with wuler into in- 
distinct crystals Ce a Cl (< + 5H a O. The cerous sulphate, G\q(S0 4 ) 3 , 
separates out when its solution is heated. It is soluble in 6 parts 
of cold, and in about 60 of hot water, and forms a difficultly soluble 
double salt with sulphate of potash. To obtain tho eerie sulphate, 
when tho dioxide is treated with cold concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and tho solution formed by addition of water allowed to evaporate, 
the salt Ce„(SO A|(ous) f‘jCe(S0 4 ) a (io) + ‘25IInO sepuiates out in red 
„ -crystals looking like bichromate of potash. The mother-liquor yields 
yellow crystals of — Oo(S0 4 ) a -I 4Il a O. 

The most characteristic test for cerium salts is that the colourless 
„ ccreus solutions, on addition of hypochlorite of soda, give a red 
, precipitate of a eerie hydrate. 

Didymium (Di v D 3 ) solutions have an astringent sweetish taste 
and a rose-red or violet colour. But their most characteristic 
-property is their beautiful absorption-spectrum, which comes out 
. distinctly with us litt le as half an inch deep of a solution containing 
i Jo^h of a per cent, of the oxide (Gladstone). 

Lanthanum (LaJ> ;< ) solutions have a similar taste to those of 
didymium salts. They are colourless. Tho chloride when volatilized 
between the poles of an induction coil yields a highly characteristic 
rich line-spectrum, by means of which the least traces of the metal 
can be detected (Bunsen). 

Of higher oxides of lanthanum or didymium we had hitherto only 
indications ; but quite lately Dr Brauuer ( Chnn . Anvs for 1881, 
December 23), in ltoscoe’s laboratory, succeeded in preparing a 
definite poutoxidc, Di g f) B , of didymium, and also a hydrate of it, 
DijjOg. 3H fl O. 

Sources. — Cerite, though the most abundant, is not the only 
native source of cerium, lanthanum, and didymium. A. Cossa has 
found traces of the metals in the ashes of numerous plants, and 
even in the human body. But it is more important to state that 
there are a number of rure minerals, of which the chief are known 
by the names of gudolinite, cuxenile, samarskitc, which, along 
with more or less of cerite- metals, contain other rarer earth-metals 
similar to those. Until lately the handbooks of chemistry quoted 
. only three such rarer members of the family under the names of 
yttrium, erbium, and terbium ; but these reputed individual 
■elements have, during the last few years, been search inglv analysed 
■ by Marigune, M. Delafontaino, L. F. Nikon, P. T. Uleve, J. L. 
Smith, and others, and under their hands resolved themselves into 
about a dozen separate elements. The rare earth-metals in fact oid 
lair to multiply like the little planets in astronomy; and, although 
in ehomistry no firmly established fact can justly be called unim- 
portant, the minor rure earths, in tho meantime, are of no geueral 
interest, even to the general chemist. 

See WUrts, DteUonnairt dt Chimte, 1870; Rom-ou and Schorlemmer, Handbook 
of Chomittry. 1879; Murlffimc'N and Dclnfont nine's Memoirs lu the Archive* des 
JBeieww phy*i<juf* el naturellr*\ I.leblg's .-Inna^n der Cheiti i>, 1858-64 : Tog- 
gendurffs Annalen , 1875; Journal /. Chemie, 1858-Oil ; JSeitschrift f 

phemity 1802. Tho Jahvesbeticht drt' Chemie It the turett guide to nil the 
Jltemturo. (W. D.) 

LANZI, Luigi (1732-1810), a writer on Etruscan anti- 
quities and on the history of Italian painting, was born in 
1732, and educated as a priest. In 1773 he was appointed 
keeper of the galleries of Florence, from which time his 
Attention seems to have been divided between the study of 
Italian painting and the study of Etruscan antiquities and 
language. In the one field his labours are represented by 
his Storia Pittorica della Italia , the first portion of which, 
containing the Florentine, Sienese, Roman, and Neapolitan 
schools, appeared in 1792, the rest in 1796. The work is 
translated by Roscoe. In archjpylogy his great achieve- 
ment was the work entitled lingua Etrv^n 1 7 Aft, 


followed by Saggio delle lingue Ital, Antiche , 1806. In 
his memoir on the so-called Etruscan vases (Dei vast 
antichi dipinti volgarmmte chiamati Etruschi , 1806) Lansi 
rightly perceived their Greek origin and characters. What 
was true of the antiquities would be true also, he argued, of 
the Etruscan language, and the object of the Saggio di lingua 
Etrusca was to prove that this language must be related 
to that of the neighbouring peoples — Romans, Umbrians, 
Oscans, and Greeks. It is admitted that he was wanting in 
critical method after a certain point, though at the same time 
much of the impulse he gave to study arose from his general 
method of inquiry. It is a sign of the recognition he re- 
ceived that he was allied with E. Q. Visconti in his great 
but never accomplished plan of illustrating antiquity alto- 
gether from existing literature and monuments. His 
notices of ancient sculpture and its various styles appeared 
as an appendix to the Saggio di lingua Etrusca , and arose 
out of his careful and minute study of the treasures then 
added to the Florentine collection from the Villa Medici. 
The abuse he ha3 often met with from modem writers in 
the Etruscan language led Corssen ( Sprache der Etrusker , 

i. p. vl) to protest in the name of his real services to 
philology and archaeology. Amoug his latest produc- 
tions may be mentioned his edition of Hesiod’s Works and 
Dags, with valuable notes, and a translation in terza 
rima. It had been begun as far back as 1785, but was 
recast and completed in 1808. The list of his works 
closes with his Opere Sacre, a series cf treatises on spiritual 
subjects. Lanzi died of apoplexy, March 30, 1810, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. He was buried in the 
church of the Santa Croce at Florence, by the side of 
Michelangelo. 

LAOOOON, in Greek legend, was a brother of Anchises, 
and had been a priest of Apollo, but having married against 
the will of tho god he and the two sons of this marriage 
were attacked by serpents while preparing to sacrifice a 
bull at the altar of Poseidon, in whose service Laocoon was 
then acting as priest. An additional motive for his punish- 
ment consisted in his having warned the Trojans against 
tho wooden horse left by the Greeks. But, whatever his 
crime may have been, the punishment stands out even 
among the tragedies of Greek legend as marked by its 
horror — particularly so as it comes to us in Virgil ( jEneid , 

ii. 199 sq.), and as it is represented in the marble group in 
the Vatican (see Plate V.). In the oldest existing version 
of the legend — that of Arctinus of Miletus, which has so far 
been preserved in the excerpts of Proclus — the calamity is 
lessened by the fact that only one of the two sons is killed; 
and this, as has been pointed out (Arch. Zeitung , 1879, p. 
167), agrees with the interpretation which Goethe in his 
Propyleca had put on the marble group without reference 
to the literary traditiou. He says : “ The younger son 
struggles and is powerless, and is alarmed ; the father 
struggles ineffectively, indeed his efforts only increase the 
opposition ; the elder son is least of all injure^ he feels 
neither anguish nor pain, but he is horrified at what he sees 
happening to his father, and he screams while he pushes 
the coils of the serpent off from his legs. He is thus an 
observer, witness, and participant in the incident, and the 
work is then complete/’ Again, “the gradation of the 
incident is this : the father has become powerless among 
the coils of the serpent ; the younger son has still strength 
for resistance but is wounded ; the elder has a prospect of 
escape.” Lessing, on the other hand, maintained the view 
that the marble group illustrated the version of the legend 
given by Virgil, with such differences as were necessary 
from the different limits of representation imposed on the 
arts of sculpture and of# poetry. These limits required a 
new definition, and this he undertook in his still famous 
wort Laokoon (see the edition of Hugo Bliimner, Berlin! 
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1876, in which the subsequent criticism is collected). 
The marble group in the Vatican was found in 1506 
near the baths of Titus, and there is no question of 
its being the same which Pliny {NaL Hi*t } xxxvi. 
c. 5) speaks of as in the palace of Titus, and as the 
work of three Rhodian sculptors Agesander, Polydorus, and 
Athenodorus. They made it, he says, de cormlii sententia, 
which, according to the highest Latin authorities, must 
refer not to a standing imperial council but to a council 
selected ad hoc. This suits the theory of the sculpture 
being a work of the time of Titus — not an original concep- 
tion of that time, but a variant of a conception more or 
less familiar to Greek art since the time of Alexander, 
such as may be seen in marble reliefs, on gems, in a 
painting found at Pompeii (see Bltimners Laokoon , pis. 
2, 3), and on a terra cotta Etruscan urn in the British 
Museum. The names of Agesander and Athenodorus have 
been found repeatedly on bases of sculptures in Italy, and 
the date of the writing is that of the time of Titus. Still 
the opinion is very generally held that the Vatican group 
is altogether a work of the lthodian school during its 
supremacy after the death of Alexander, and that the artists 
named by Pliny had lived then, and were apparently a 
father and two sons, for which reason Pliny may have 
thought it necessary to add de conxi/ii sententia, in the sense 
of “according to the decision of their combined thoughts,” 
to prevent any one supposing that the artists had each 
made one of the figures, selecting them possibly in accord- 
ance with their own relationship to each other, the father 
taking Laocoon, and the sons taking respectively the suns 
of Laocoon. As yet, however, the characteristics of the 
Rhodian school are not sufficiently known for a final set- 
tlement of this long standing question. In Plate V. the 
right arm of Laocoon with the coils of the serpent which 
he holds up is restored, as is also the right arm of the 
younger son. (a. h m.) 

LAODICEA (Greek AaoSiWa) is the name of at least 
eight cities, founded or renovated in the later Hellenic 
period. Most of them were founded by the Seleucid kings 
of Syria. Seleucus, founder of the dynasty, is said by 
Appiau to have named five cities after his mother Laodire. 
Many other women of the family bore the same name, 
which also passed by marriage into the family of the 
Pontic kings. The victories of Alexander introduced Greek 
civilization ‘over Asia ; the organizing and city-building 
energy of his successors established and consolidated it. 
They either founded new cities in favourable situations or 
reorganized native cities after the Greek model : thus over 
the immense realm of the Seleucidie from the /Egean Sea 
to the borders of India we find numberless cities called 
Seleucia, Laodicea, tfcc. So long as Greek civilization held 
its ground, these were the great commercial and social 
centres of the country. We find a Laodicea ad Lycum in 
the Maeander valley, on the borders of Phrygia, Cana, and 
Lydia ; another surnamed Cumbuxta on the borders of 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, and Pisidia ; a third in Pontus ; a 
fourth, ad marc, on the coast of Syria ; a fifth, ad 
Liba/ium, beside the Lebanon mountains ; and three others 
in the far east— Media, Persia, and the lower Tigris valley. 
In the latter countries Greek civilization was overwhelmed 
in Orientalism after a ceutury or two, and the last three 
cities disappeared ; the other five continued great through- 
out the Greek and Roman j>eriod, and the second, third, 
and fourth retain to the present day the ancient name 
under the pronunciation Ladik, Ladikiyeh, or Latakia (see 

Latakia), 

Laodicea ad Lycum was founded probably by Antiochus 
IL Theos (261-46 b.c ), and named after his wife Laodice. 
Its site, called by the Turks Eski Hvfsar, “ the old castle,” 
is now solitary and deserted ; but it retains an undying 
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interest as one of the oldest homes of Christianity and the 
seat of one of the seven churches of the Apocalypse. 
Pliny tells us (v. 29) that the town was called in older 
times Diospolis and Rhoas ; but it is cert&iu that at an 
early |>eriod Colossi, a few miles to the east, and Hierapolis, 
six miles to the north, were the great cities of the neigh- 
bourhood, and that Laodicea was a place of no importance 
till the Seleucid foundation (Str., p.578). A favourable site 
was found on some low hills of alluvial formation, about 2 
miles south of the river Lycus (Churuk Su) and 9 miles 
east of the confluence of the Lycus and Mteander. Smaller 
rivers of the neighbourhood are the Asopus, Caprus, and 
Cadmus, the last named after the lofty range of Mount 
Cadmus (Baba I)agh), which overhangs the Marauder valley 
on the south. The great trade route from the Euphrates 
and the interior passed through Apumea to Laodicea. 
Thsre it forked, one branch going straight down the 
Mieander valley to Magnesia and thence north to Ephesus, 
a distance of about 90 miles, and the other branch crossiug 
the mountains by an easy pass to Philadelphia and the 
Hermus valley, Sardis, Thyatira, and at last Pergamus. 
St Paul (Col. iv. 15) alludes to the situation of Laodicea 
beside Colossm and Hicrupolis ; and the order in which the 
last five churches of the Apocalypse are enumerated (Rev. 
i. 11) is explained by their position on the road just 
described. Placed in this important situation, in the 
centre of a very fertile district, Laodicea became a rich 
city. It was famous for its money transactions (Cic., Ad 
Fam. y ii. 17 ; iii. 5), and for the beautiful soft wool grown 
by the sheep of the country (Str., 578). Both points are 
referred to in the message to the church (Rev. iiL 17, 18). 

Little i« known of the history <>f tin* town. It suthTnl greatly 
from a siege in tin* Mithridutic win, tail soon recovered its pro- 
sperity under the ltoiuan empire. The Zi*uh of Lnoitieea, with the 
curious epithet A/eus or A/eis, is u frequent symbol on the city 
coins, anil iH one of the vidcst-known deities of western Asia Minor. 
He is represented standing, holding in the extended right hand an 
eagle, in the left, a spear, the hast a pvrtt. Not hir from the city 
was the temple of Men Karon, with a great medical school ; while 
Laodicea itself produced some famous Sr optic philosophers, and 
gave origin to the royal family of Poleinon and Zennri, whoso 
curious history has hemi illustrated in recent times (Wiiddington, 
Mthiiuj<n dr Amrntwi., s«'r. ii. ; Mommsen, EpUrm. Epigraph, t i. 
and ii. ; Kayet, Mild d !r dnlf< Lahnnfnr, chap. v.). The coinage 
of Land icon continues in a rich unbroken sr-iiew to the time of 
the emperor Diocletian. Under the By/ant ine Mile its greatness 
remained, hut finally tin* city fell into decay in the fionticr wars 
with the Turkish invaders. Its nuns are oi wide extent, but not 
of great beauty 01 interest ; there is no doubt, however, that much 
lias boon buried beneath the suifecr t#y the frequent earthquakes to 
whir li t h«* district is exposer) (Str., 5 SO ; Tar; , Ann., xiv. 27). For 
an account of the ruins sre the Hoiks of L'ttke, Hamilton, Arundel, 
Texier, Ac., and esjsr ially the beautiful drawings of Uockerell in the 
AntiqaituJi of Ionia, vol. iii. pi. 47 51. 

LAON, capital of the department of Aisne, France, is 
situated 87 miles N.E. of Paris, on un isolated and singu- 
larly buttressed hill, which rises some 330 feet above the 
surrounding plain and the little river of Anion, which 
flows into the Lette, a tributary of the Oise. From the 
railway station, which is situated in the plain to the north, 
a straight staircase of several hundred steps leads up to 
the gate of the town, but all the roads connecting Laon 
with the surrounding district are cut in zigzags on the 
steep slopes, which are crowned by the old and partly 
ruinous ramparts. At the eastern extremity of the hill 
rises the citadel ; at the other end is u parade-ground, and 
on the south stands the ancient abbey of St Vincent. 
Between the latter and the town is the Cuve St Vinceut, 
the slopes of which are covered with trees, vegetable 
gardens, and vineyards. From the promenade along the 
line of the ramparts there is an extensive view northward 
to beyond St Quentin, westward to the forest of St Gob&in, 
and southward over the wooded hills of the Laonnais and 
Soissonuais. 
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The cathedral of Laon is one of the most important 
creations of the art of the 12tb and 13th centuries. 
It took the place of the old cathedral, burned at the 
beginning of the communal struggles mentioned below. 
The building is cruciform, and the choir, instead of being 
apsidal, terminates in a straight wall. Each of the three 
fa9ades formerly had two towers with spires, and there 
was also a great central tower. Of these only four 
remain, and, being without spires, they give the building 
the aspect of a strong castle. The west front ranks next 
to\hat of Notre Dame at PariB in purity. The chapter 
house and the cloister contain beautiful specimens of the 
architecture of the beginning of the 13th century. The 
old episcopal palace, contiguous to the cathedral, is now 
used as a court-house. The front, flanked by turrets, is 
pierced by great Pointed windows. There is also a Gothic 
cloister and an old chapel of two stories, of a date anterior 
to the cathedral. The church of St Martin dates from the 
middle of the 12th century. The old abbey buildings of 
the same foundation are now used as the hospital. The 
old 12th century chapel of the Templars now forms part 
of the establishment of the Brothers of Christian Doctrine. 
The church of the suburb of Vaux near the railway station 
difces from the 11th century. Numerous cellars of two or 
three Btories have taken the place of the old quarries in 
the hill-side. The old ramparts have been demolished, but 
the 13th century gates of Ardon, Royer, aud Chenizelles 
have been preserved. The Soci6te Acad^mique of Laun 
has collected in its museum of artB and antiquities many 
archaeological treasures, among others a striking Roman 
mosaic of the 2d century, representing Orpheus charming 
the animals by his lyre, and some Roman ewers, noticeable 
for quality of metal and purity of form. The communal 
library contains 30,000 volumes, mostly from the neigh- 
bouring convents ; it has also interesting manuscripts and 
autographs, the most ancient of which, signed by Lothair, 
bears date 972. Laon owes its rank as capital of the 
department to its central position and to its age ; it 
numbers only 12,000 inhabitants, and has hardly any 
trade. Tho surrounding district produces vegetables and 
beet-root; the latter crop supplies the Biigar- works, which 
come close to tho foot of the hill ; but in the town itself 
the only industries are coopering and the manufacture 
of blankets and common woollen stutfs. 

In virtue of its geographical position, tho hilly district of Laon 
has always had somo strategic importance. Even in the time of 
Cesar there was a Gallic village where the Remi (inhabitants of the 
country round Hhoims) lmd to meet the onset of the confederated 
Beige. Whatever may have been the precise locality of that battlo- 

Id, Laon was fortiHod by tho Rotnaua, and successively checked 
tho invasions of the Fruuks, Burgundians, Vandals, Alntii, and 
Huns. St Remigius, the famous archbishop of Kheims who bap- 
tised Clovis, was born in the Laonnais, and it was he who instituted 
the bishopric of tho town. Thenceforward Laon was one of the 
principal towns of the kingdom of the Franks, and tho possession 
of it was often disputed. Charles the Bald lmd enriched its church 
with the gift of very numerous domains. After the fall of the Car- 
lovingians Laon took the part of Charles of Lorraine, their heir, 
and Hugh Capet only succeeded in making himself master of the 
tawn by the connivance of the bishop, who, in return for this ser- 
vice, was made sooond ecclesiastical peer ot the kingdom. Early in 
the 12th century the communes of France set about emanci}>ating 
themselves, and the history of the commune of Laon is one of the 
richest and most varied. The citizens had profited by a temporary 
sbeenoe of Bishop Gaudri to secure for themselves from his repre- 
sentatives a communal charter, hut he, on his return, purchased 
from the king of France the revocation of this document, and re- 
commenced his oppressions. The consequence was a revolt, in which 
the episcopal palace was burnt and Beveral of his partisans were 
put to death. The fire spread to the cathedral, and reduced it to 
ashes. Uneasy At the result of their victory, the rioters went into 
hiding outside the town, which was anew pillaged by the people of 
the neighbourhood, eager to avenge tj^e death of their bishop. The 
king alternately interfered in favour of Ibtfciskop and of the inhabit- 
ants till 1239. After that date the liberties of Laon were no more 
contested. But it retained its strategic importance, and during the 
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Hundred Years' War it was attacked and taken by the Btngttnditaa 
who gave it up to the English, to be retaken by the French after 
the consecration of Charles VI I. Under the League Laon took 
the part of the Leaguers, and was taken by Henry IV. Daring 
the campaign of 1814 Napoleon tried in vain to dislodge Bliicher 
from it. in 1870 an engineer blew up the powder magazine of 
the citadel at tho moment when the German troops were enter- 
ing the town. Many lives were lost; and the cathedral and 
the old episcopal palace were damaged by the explosion. At the 
Revolution Laon permanently lost its rank as a bishopric. 

LAOS, or Lawa, a large Indo-Chinese nation, occupying 
tho northern and eastern provinces of Siam known as the 
Laos states, mainly between 15° and 24° N. lat., 98° and 
106° E. long. There are two main divisions — the L&u-p&ng- 
kah, or “ White Paunch ” Laos, and the Lau-pang-dun, or 
“ Black Paunch ” Laos, the former between the Deng- 
Phya-Phai range and the river Mekong, the latter about 
the middle and upper course of the river Menam, and so 
called from the habit of tattooing a black pattern about the 
navel. The Laos are closely related in physique and speech 
to the Siamese proper, and are by some writers regarded 
as the primitive stock of that race. They are an historical 
people who were formerly constituted in an ancient and 
powerful kingdom, whose capital Vinh-khianh (Vien-shan) 
was tuken and destroyed by the Siamese about the year 
1828. Since then they have been entirely subject to Siam, 
and are governed partly by khiao, or native hereditary 
princes, partly by mandarins or governors diroctly nomi- 
nated by the Bangkok authorities. The present khiao of 
the province of Bassak north id Camboja is the last sur- 
viving descendant of the ancient Lao dynasty. The khiao 
are invested by ineaus of the gold dish, betel-box, spittoon, 
and teapot which are sent from Bangkok, and returned 
at their death or deposition. Of all the khiao the most 
powerful is the prince of Ubon (15° N., 105° E.), whose 
jurisdiction extends nearly from Bassak on the Mekong 
northwards to the great southern bend of that river. 

The many contradictory accounts of the Laos that have 
been published by travellers are due to the fact that quite 
three-fourths of the race have become mixed with the sur- 
roundiug Khas or aboriginal inhabitants of the peninsula. 
The half-c istes that have thus sprung from alliances with 
the Bolovens, Thehs, Redehs, Sui, and other wild tribes 
of Caucasic stock present every vuriety between that type 
and the Mongolian. But those that have preserved the 
purity of their blood are still distinguished by the high 
cheek bones, small flat nose, oblique eyes, wide mouth, 
black lank lmir, sparse beard, and yellow complexion of 
the Tai and other branches of the Mongol family. These 
are also a semi-civilized people with a knowledge of letters, 
followers of the Buddhist teachings, settled in small towns 
and villages, and engaged chiefly in agriculture. They 
have domesticated the elephant and buffalo, and are peace- 
ful and industrious, being skilled iu the production of 
lacquered wares, and silk and cotton fabrics for local use. 
Trading relations have also long been established with 
China, Siam, Burmah, and Camboja, with which countries 
their ivory, gold dust, tin, gums, lac, benzoin, raw silk, 
skins, and sapanwood are bartered for cotton cloth, chintzes, 
silks, opium, hardware, and porcelain. At present a large 
portion of this trade is in the hands of itinerant Burmese 
dealers and hawkers, who are met everywhere between the 
Irawadi and Mekong valleys, organized iu small caravans 
with a headman and porters all well armed, like the 
Povindahs of Afghanistan. 

The civilized Laos have long been addicted to slave 
hunting, not only with the sanction but even with Hie co* 
operation of the authorities. When times are hard and 
tribute cannot otherwise be raised, “ the Lao mandarins 
organize regular expeditions against the wild tribes. On 
some slight pretext a favourable camping ground is chosen, 
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whence attacks are made in all directions on villages, which 
they hope to surround or surprise. The savages live only 
in small hamlets consisting of a few huts, and they are 
powerless to resist the attacks of men armed with guns. 
These razzias are usually made only against the independ- 
ent savages who reject the authority of the Lao princes 
and refuse to pay tribute. But I have noticed that the 
compact by which the savages consent to surrender a part 
of their independence, in order to preserve their wives, 
children, and themselves, is far from being always 
respeoted ; and the unfortunate Gniu-heuns, for example, 
who dwell within a few leagues of Bassak, are in the 
greatest terror of the prince, refusing on any consideration 
to leave their forests or inaccessible villages.” 1 The con- 
voys of slaves, purchased chiefly by Chinese and Malay 
dealers from Camboja, are forwarded mainly to Bangkok, 
Korat, and Phuom-peuh, the present capital of Cumbnja. 
This organized slave trade is the great curse of the nation, 
and tends more than all other causes combined to retard 
the natural development of the Lao country. 

The mixed Lao peoples are distinguished from the pure 
stock chiefly by their m< re regular features, tall stature, 
lighter complexion, sab-dolichocephalic crania, and gene- 
rally lower social condition. Most of them, although 
nominal Buddhists, are in reality still nature-worshippers, 
who make offerings of sticks and stones to the local genii, 
and guard their homes against evil spirits by rneaus of 
brooms, cotton threads, buuches of herbage, and other 
curious devices. Some of them are quite as savago as the 
wild tribes, and, although acquainted with the use of fire- 
arms, still use the characteristic crossbow, a formidable 
weapon, which in skilled hands will kill a buffalo with a 
simple bamboo arrow at considerable distances. In some 
parts the confusion of types and usages is so great that the 
true Khas can bo distinguished from the Laos only by the 
lobe of the ear, which is pierced for the insertion of large 
bone, ivory, or wooden ornaments like those worn by 
many of the Oceanic races. 

Apart from the passions associated with the infamous 
slave trade, encouraged by their rulers, the Laos are an 
inoffensive, unwarlike, and peace-loving race, fond of music, 
and living chiefly on a diet of rice, vegetables, fruits, fish, 
and poultry. Pure and mixed, they number altogether 
perhaps some 1,500,000. 

LAO-TSZE, or Laou-tszk, the designation of the author 
of the celebrated treatise called Tdo Teh King, and the 
reputed founder of the religion called Tdoum. The Chinese 
characters composing the designation may mean either 
V the Old Son,” which commonly assumes with foreigners 
the form of “the Old Boy,” or “the Old Philosopher.” 
The latter significance is attached to them by the Itev. Dr 
Chalmers in his translation of the treatise published in 
1868 under the title of The Speculations on Metaphysics, 
Polity, anrl Morality of “ the Old Philosopher'* Ldo-tsse. 
The former is derived from a fabulous account of L&o-tsze 
which appeared in tho Shdn Ilsien Chtoan , “ The Account 
of Spirits and Immortals,” of Ko Hung, in our 4th cen- 
tury. According to this, his mother, after a supernatural 
conception, carried him in her womb sixty-two years (or 
seventy-two, or eighty-one— -ten years more or fewer are 
of little importance in such a case), so that, when .he was 
bom at last, his hair was white as with age, and people 
might well call him “the old boy.” The other mean- 
ing of the designation rests on better authority. We 
find it in the Kid Yii , or “ Narratives of the Confncisn 
School,” compiled in our 3d century from documents said 
ta have been preserved among the descendants of Coo- 
jams, sax d, also in the brief history of LAo-tzse given in 

x Dr gffnrf, Tour du Monds, July 5, 1879. 
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the historical records of Sse-ma Ch’ien (about 100 no.). 
In the latter instance the designation is used by Confucius, 
and possibly it originated with him. It should be regarded 
more as an epithet of respect than of years, and is equiva- 
lent to “the Venerable Philosopher.” 

All that Ch’ien tells us about LAo-tszs goes into small 
compass. His surname was Lt, and his name Urh. He 
was a native of the state of Ch’fl, and was born in a 
hamlet, which we must place not far from the present 
prefectural city of Kwei-teh in Ho-nnn province. Whet 
is of more importance, he was one of the reoordem or 
historiographers at the court of Ch&u, his special depart- 
ment being the charge of the whole or a portion of the 
royal library. He must thus have been able to make 
himself acquainted with all tlio history of his countryand 
of the men who had played the most distinguished part 
in its affairs. Ch’ien does not mention the year of ‘his 
birth, which is often said, though on what Chinese authority 
does uot appear, to have taken place in the third year of 
King Phiug, corresponding to 604 ac. That date cannot 
bo far from the truth. That he was contemporary with 
Confucius is established by tho concurrent testimony of 
the Lt Ki and tho Kid Yii on the Confucian side, and 1 of 
Chwang-tszo and Sie-ma Ch’ien on the TAoist, The two 
men whose influence has been so groat on all the subse- 
quent generations of the Chinese {>eople, and whose views 
are now more attentively studied by thinking men of' other 
nations than ever they were before — Khung-tsze and LAo- 
tsze — hail at least one interview, in 517 &a, when the 
former was in his thirty-fifth year. The conversation 
between them was interesting. LAo was in a mocking 
mood ; Khung appears to tho greater advantage. 

If it be true that Confucius, when he was fifty-one years 
old, visited LAotsze, as Chwang-tsze says (in the Tkien 
Van, the fourteenth of his treatises), to ask about the Tdo, 
they must have had more than one interview. Dr 
Chalmers, however, has pointed out that both Chwanf*tsse 
and Lieh-tsze (a still earlier TAoist writer) produce Con- 
fucius in their writings, as the lords of the Philistines did 
the captive Samson on their festive occasions, “ to make 
sport for them.” Their testimony is valueless as to any 
matter of fact. There may have been several meetings 
between the two in 517 JM;.,but we have no evidence 
that they were together in the same place after that time. 
Ch’ien adds : — “ lAo-tsze cultivated the Tdo and virtue, 
his chief aim in his studies being bow to keep himself 
concealed and unknown. He resided at (the capital of) 
ChAu ; but after a long time, seeing the decay of the 
dynasty, he left it, and went away to the Gate (leading 
from the royal domain into the regions beyond, — at the 
entrance of the pass of Han-kfl, in tho north-west of 
Ho-nan). Yin Hsl, the warden of the gate, said to him, 

‘ You are about to withdraw yourself out of sight ; I pray 
you to compose for me a book (before you go).’ On this 
LAo-tsze made a writing, setting forth his views on the tdo 
and virtue, in two sections, containing more than 3000 
characters. He then went away, and it is not known 
where he died.” The historian then mentions the names 
of two other men whom some regarded as the true LAo-tsze. 
One of them was a LAo Lit, a contemporary of Confucius, 
who wrote fifteen treatises (or sections) on the practices of 
the school of Tdo. Subjoined to the notice of him is the 
remark that LAo-tsze was more than one hundred andristy 
years old, or, as some say, more than two hundred, because 
by the cultivation of the Tdo he nourished his longevity. 
The other was “a grand historiographer ” of ChAu, called 
Tan, one hundred and twenty-nine (1 one hundred and atea- 
fceen) years after the death of Confucius. The introduction 
of these disjointed notices detracts from the verisimilitude 
of tike whole narrative in which they occur. - 
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Finally, Ch'ien makes the remark that “ LAo-tsze was a 
superior man, who liked to keep in obscurity/' traces the 
line of his posterity down to the 2d century b.c., and con- 
cludes with this important statement : — “ Those who attach 
themselves to the doctrine of L&o-tsze condemn that of the 
literati, and the literati on their part condemn L&otsze, 
thus verifying the saying, ‘ Parties whose principles are 
different cannot take counsel together.' Li Urh taught 
that transformation follows, as a matter of course, the 
doing nothing (to bring it about), and rectification ensues 
in the same way from being pure and still." 

Leaving these scanty historical notes, and accepting the 
Tdo Teh King as the veritable work of L&o-tsze, we must 
now try to give the reader some idea of its contents. 
Consisting, it has been seen, of not more than between five 
and six thousand characters, it is but a short treatise, — not 
half the size of our Gospel of St Mark. The nature of the 
subject, however, the want of any progress of thought or 
of logical connexion between its different parts, and the 
condensed style, with the mystic tendencies and poetical 
temperament of the author, make its meaning extraordi- 
narily obscure, — as native scholars and Sinologists have 
found to their cost. Divided at first into two parts, it 
has subsequently and conveniently been subdivided into 
chapters. One of the oldest, and the most common, of 
/these arrangements makes the chapters eighty-two. 

Some Roman Catholic missionaries, nearly two cen- 
turies ago, fancied that they found a wonderful harmony 
betweon many passages and the teaching of our sacred 
Scriptures. Montueci of Berlin, who had adopted their 
views, ventured to say in 1808: — “ Many things about 
a Triune God are so clearly expressed that no one who 
has read this book can doubt that the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity was revealed to the Chinese five centuries 
before the coming of Jesus Christ." Even Remusat, the 
firBt occupant of a Chinese chair in Europe, published at 
Paris in 1823 his Memoire sur la Vie et lea Opinions de 
Ldo-tsze, to vindicate the view that the Hebrew name 
Jehovah was phonetically represented in the fourteenth 
chapter by Chinese characters. These fancies were 
exploded by the late Stanislas Julien, when he issued in 
1842 his translation of the whole treatise as Le Livre de 
la Voie et de la Vertu. 

The moBt important thing is to determine what we are 
to understand by the 7 'do, for Teh is merely its outcome, 
especially in man, and is rightly translated by our word 
“virtue." Julien, we have just seen, translated Tdo by 
•• la voie." Chalmers leaves it untranslated. “No English 
word/’ he says (p. xi.), “is its exact equivalent. Three 
f °irms suggest themselves — the way, reason, and the word ; 
bu* they are all liable to objection. Were we guided by 
etymology, * the way ’ would come nearest the original, and 
in one or two passages the idea of a way seems to be in 
the term ; but this is too materialistic to serve the purpose 
of a translation. ‘Roason/ again, seems to be more like 
a quality or attribute of some conscious being than Tdo is. 

I would translate it by ‘the Word,' in the sense of the 
Logos, but this would be like settling the question which 
I wish to leave open, viz., what resemblance there is 
between the Logos of the New Testament and this Chinese 
TAo." Latterly some Sinologues in China have employed 
“ nature " as our best analogue of the term. Thus Watters 
(Ldodsze, A Study in Chinese. Philosophy , p. 45) says : — 

“ In the Tdo Teh King the originator of the universe is 
referred to under the names Non-Existence, Existence, 
Nature (Tdo), and various designations, —all which, how- 
ever, represent one idea in various manifestations. It is 
in all cases Nature (Tdo) which is meant." This view has 
been skilfully worked out ; but it only hides from us the 
scope of “ the Venerable Philosopher. " •• Nature " cannot | 
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be accepted as a translation of Tdo. Thaf character ***, 
primarily, the symbol of a way, road, or path ; and then, 
figuratively, it was used, as we also use way, in the senses 
of means and method, — the course that we pursue in passing 
from one thing or concept to another as its end or result. 
It is the name of a quality. Professor Douglas lias well 
said (Confucianism and Tdoism , p. 189): — “If we were 
compelled to adopt a single word to represent the Tdo of 
L&o-tsze, we should prefer the sense in which it is used by 
Confucius, ‘ the way,' that is, pcOoSos.” 

What then was the quality which L&o-tsze had in view, 
and which he thought of as the Tdo, — there in the library 
of Ch&u, at the pass of the valley of Han, and where he met 
the end of his life beyond the limits of the civilized state 1 
It was the simplicity of spontaneity, action (which might 
be called non-action) without motive, free from all selfish 
purpose, resting in nothing but its own accomplishment. 
This is found in the phenomena of the material world. 
“ All things spring up without a word spoken, and grow 
without a claim for their production. They go through 
their processes without any display of pride in them ; and 
the results are realized without any assumption of owner- 
ship. It is owing to the absence of such assumption that 
the results and their processes do not disappear" (chap. ii.). 
It only needs the same quality in the arrangements and 
measures of government to make society beautiful and 
happy. “ A government conducted by sages would free 
the hearts of the people from inordinate desires, fill their 
bellies, keep their ambitions feeble, and strengthen their 
bones. They would constantly keep the people without 
knowledge and free from desires ; and, where there were 
those who had knowledge, they would have them so that 
they would not dare to put it in practice” (chap. iii. ). A 
corresponding course observed by individual man in his 
government of himself becoming again “ as a little child" 
(chaps, x. and xxviii.) will have corresponding results. 
“ His constant virtue will be complete, and he will return 
to the primitive simplicity" (chap, xxviii.). 

Such is the subject matter of the Tdo Teh King , — the 
operation of this method or Tdo, “ without striving or cry- 
ing," in nature, in society, aud in the individual. Much 
that is very beautiful and practical is inculcated in 
connexion with its working in the individual character. 
The writer seems to feel that he cannot say enough on the 
virtue of humility (chap, viii., &c.). There were three 
things which he prized and held fast,— gentle compassion, 
economy, and tbe not presuming to take precedence in the 
world (chap, lxvii.). His teaching riseB to its highest point 
in chap, lxiii. : — “ It is the way of Tdo not to act from 
any personal motive, to conduct affairs without feeling 
the trouble of them, to taste without being aware of the 
flavour, to account the great as small and the small as 
great, to recompense injury witli kindness." This last 
and noblest characteristic of the Tdo, the requiting “ good 
for evil," is not touched on again in the treatise ; but we 
know that it excited general attention at the time, and 
was the subject of conversation between Confucius and his 
disciples ( Confucian Analects , xiv. 36). 

What is said in the Tdo on government is not, all of it, 
so satisfactory. The writer shows, indeed, the benevolence 
of his heart. He Beams to condemn the infliction of 
capital puuishment (chaps, lxxiii and lxxiv.), and he 
deplores the practice of war (chap, lxix.) ; but he had no 
sympathy with the progress of society or with the culture 
and arts of Ufa He says (chap<; Jxv.) : — “Those who 
anciently were skilful in practising Tdo did not use it 
to enlighM»{j^|i^opeople ; their rather was to keep 

them difficulty i^^operiiing the people arises 

from theft' fiaviig too much kuoWlsdge, and therefore he 
who tries to govern a state by wisdom is a scourge to it. 
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ffhile ha who does not try to govern thereby ie a blessing, ” i 
The last chapter but one is the following : — “ In a small 1 
state with a few inhabitants, I would so order it that the j 
people, though supplied with all kinds of implements, 
would not (care to) use them ; I would give them cause to ! 
look on death as a most grievous thing, while yet they ! 
would not go away to a distance to escape from it Though j 
they had boats aud carriages, they should have no occasion j 
to ride in them. Though they had buff-coats and sharp j 
weapons, they should not dou or use them, I would make | 
them return to the use of knotted cords (instead of written i 
characters). They should think their coarse food sweet, j 
their plain clothing beautiful, their poor houses places of 
rest, and their common simple ways sources of enjoyment. 
There should be a neighbouring state within sight, and the 
sound of the fowls and dogs should be heard from it to us 
without interruption, but I would make the people to old 
age, even to death, have no intercourse with it” 

On reading these sentiments, we must judge of L&u-tszo 
that, with all his power of thought, he was only a dreamer. 
But thus far there is no difficulty arising from his language 
in regard to the Tdo. It is simply a quality, descriptive 
of the style of character and action, which the individual 
should seek to attain in himself, und the ruler to impress 
on his administration. The language about the 1 Yw in 
nature is by no means so clear. While Professor Douglas 
says that “ the way ” would be the best translation of Tdo, 
he immediately adds : — “ But Tdo is more than the way. 

It is the way and the way-goer. It is an eternal road ; 
along it all beings and things walk ; but no being made it, 
for it is being itself ; it is everything, and nothing, and 
the cause and effect of all All things originate from Tdo, 
conform to Tdo, and to Tdo at last they return. ** 

Some of these representations require modification ; but 
no thoughtful reader of the treatise can fail to be often 
puzzled by what is said on the point in hand. Julien, 
indeed, says with truth (p. xiii.) that “it is impossible to 
take Tdo for the primordial Ueason, for the sublime j 
Intelligence, which has created and governs the world ” ; 1 
but the fact is that many of L&o-tszeV statements are 
unthinkable if there be not behind the Tdo the unexpressed 
recognition of a personal creator and ruler. Granted that 
he does not affirm positively the existence of such a Being, 
yet certainly he does not deny it, and his language even 
implies it. It has beeu said, indeed, that he denies it, and 
we are referred in proof to the fourth chapter: — “ Tdo is 
like the emptiness of a vessel ; and the use of it, we may 
say, must be free from all self-sufficiency. How deep and 
mysterious it is, as if it were the author of all things ! 
yVe should make our sharpness blunt, and unravel the com- 
plications of things; we should attemper our brightness, 
and assimilate ourselves to the obscurity caused by dust. 
How still and clear is Tdo , a phantasm with the semblance 
of permanence l I do not know whose son it is. It might 
appear to have been before God ( Ti)T 

The reader will not overlook the cautious and dubious 
manner in which the predicates of Tdo are stated in this 
remarkable passage. The author does not say that it was 
before God, but that “it might appear” to have been so. 
Nowhere else in hiB treatise does the nature of Tdo os a 
method or style of action come out more clearly. It has 
no positive existence of itself ; it is but like the emptiness 1 
of a vessel, and the manifestation of it by men requires 
that they endeavour to free themselves from all self-suffi- 
ciency. Whence came it % It does not shock L&o-tsze to 
suppose that it had a father, but he cannot tell whose son 
it ml And, as the feeling of its mysteriousness grows on t 
him, he ventures to say that “ it might appear to have been | 
before God.” | 

There is here no denial but express recognition of the j 


existence of God, so far as it is implied in the name 7 % 
which is the personal name for the eouoept of heaven as 
the ruling power, by means of which the fathers of the 
Chiuese people rose in prehistoric time to the idea of God 
Again aud agaiu LAo-tsze speaks of heaven just as “ we do 
when we mean thereby the Deity who presides over heaven 
and earth.” These last words are taken from Watters (p. 
81) ; and, though he adds, “ We must not forget that this 
heaven is inferior and subsequent to the mysterious Tdo, 
and was in fact produced by it,” it has been shown how 
rash aud unwarranted is the ascription of such a sentiment 
to “the Venerable Philosopher.” He makes the Tdo prior 
to heaven and earth, which is a phrase denoting what we 
often call “nature,” but he does not make it prior to 
hciiveu in the higher and immaterial usage of that name. 
The last sentence of his treatise is : — “It is the 7V.$o-~the 
way — of Heaven to benefit and not injure ; it iB the Tdo — 
the way — of the sago to do and not strive.” 

It is inqKissiblo to go, in the present article, into on exposition 
of tin* Tdo Trh King at greater length. Since Julicn laid It fairly 
open to Western readers in 1S42, there has been, it appears to the 
writer, a tendency to overestimate rather than to underestimate 
its value as u scheme of thought and a discipline for the individual 
and society. There are in it, indeed, lessons of unsurpassed value, 
such as the inculcation of simplicity, humility, and soli’abnegutiou, 
and eh]M*cially the brief enunciation of the divine duty of returning 
good for ill ; hut there ate on the other hand the regretful roproaen* 
tations of u primitive society when men were ignorant of the rudi- 
nieutH of culture, and the longings for its return. 

When it was thought that the treatise made known the doctrine - 
of the Trinity, and even gave a phonetic representation of the 
Hebrew name Jehovah, it was natural, even necessary, to believe 
that its author had had communication with more western parte ofc 
Asia, and there was m> end of speculation uImjiiI visits to India and 
Judica, and even to (Jrceee. Th > necessity for assuming *»eh . 
trawls has pissed away, and they have ceased to lie thought or. if 
we cun receive *S/o-mu ('h'lcn’s histories as reliable, IJio-tsze might 
have heard, in tin* states of (diflu and among the. wild tribes 
adjacent to tbom, views about society and government very like his 
own. (Viuu relates bow an envoy came in <124 twenty years, 

that is, before the date assigned to the birth of lAo-tszc — to tho 
court of lJuke Mfl of Ch'in, sent by the king of some rude hordes, 
on the west. The duke told him of the histories, poems, codes of 
rites, music, and laws which they had in the middle states, while 
yet rclndlion and disorder were of freijiiei't oeeurience, and asked 
liow good order was secured at all among tin* wild jajople, who had 
none of those appliances. The envoy smiled, and replied that the 
t roubles of China were occasioned by those very things of which 
the duke vaunted, and that there hud been a gradual degeneration, 
in the condition of its states, as their professed civilization had in- 
creased, evei since the days o! the ancients age, Hwang Ti, whereas 
in the land lie rame from, where there was nothing but. the primitive 
simplicity, their princes showed a pure virtue in their treatment 
ol the. people, who responded to them with loyalty and good faith.. 
“The government of a state," said he in conclusion, “is like a. 
man’s ruling his own single person. He rules it, ami doe* not know* 
how he does so ; and this was indeed the method of the sages,'* ‘ 
Lao-ts/.e did not need to go fuither afield to find all that he ho*, 
said aUnit government. 

We have confined ourselves to the Tfloism of the Tdo Teh King* 
without touching on the religion T&ni*m now existing in China, but 
which did not take shajH* until more than five hundred years after the 
death of lAo-taze, though he now occupies the seeond place in its 
trinity of “ The three Pure or Holy Ones.” There is hardly a word 
in his treatise that savours either of sujierstition or religion. Ill the 
works ol bieh-tszo and Chwang tsze, his earliest followers ol note, we 
find abundance of grotesque superstitions; but their beliefs (if indeed 
we «an say that they had ladief*) had riot become embodied in any 
religious institutions. When we come to the Ch'in dynasty (2*21 - 
20# H.C.), we meet with a Taoism in the shape of a search (or the. 
fairy islands of the eastern sea, where the herb of immortality 
might Ik* gathered. In our first century a magician, called Chung 
Tao-ling, comes before us as the chief professor and controller of 
this Taoism, preparing in retirement “the pill” which renewed 
his youth, supreme over all spirits, and destroying millions of 
demons by a stroke of his pencil. He left his books, 'alismans, 
and charms, with bis sword and seal, to his descendants, and on© 
of them, professing to be animated by bis soul, dwells at this day 
on the Lung-hfi mountain in Keang-se. the aekn owl edged head or 
pope of Taoism. Hut even then the system was not yet a religion, 
with temples or monasteries, liturgies, and forms of public worship. 
It borrowed all tbeoc from Buddhium, which first obtained pubho 

XIV. — 38 
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recognition in China between 65 and 70 A.D., though at least a 
couple of centuries passed before it could be said to have free course 
In the country. 

Even still, with the form of a religion, T&oism is in reality a 
conglomeration of base and dangerous superstitions. Alchemy, 
geomancy, and spiritualism have dwelt and dwell under ita shadow. 
Each of its “ three Holy Ones " has the title of Thien Tsun , “ the 
Heavenly and Honoured," taken from Buddhism, and also of Shang 
Ti or God, taken from the old religion of the country. The most 
popular deity, however, is not one of them, but has the title of FU 
Wang Shang Tt, “God, the Perfect King.” But it would take 
long to tell of all its “celestial gods," “great gods," “divine 
rulers," and others. It has been doubted, we have said, whether 
L&o-tsze acknowledged the existence of God at all, but the Taoism 
of the present day is a system of the wildest polytheism. The 
science and religion of the West will meet from it a most determined 
opposition. The “Venerable Philosopher" himself would not have 
wolcomed them. The shrieking of our steam-engines, the bustle of 
our commerce, and the onward march of our various enterprises 
would have nearly driven him mad ; but he ought not to bear the 
obloquy of beinft the founder of the T&oiwt roligion. ( J. LE. ) 

LA PAZ, officially since 1825 La. Paz de Ayacuoho, in 
memory of the battle of Bolivian independence, is the 
capital of Bolivia, at the head of a department of its own 
name. It lies in 16° 30' S. lat. and 68° W. long., at the 
height of 11,970 feet above the sea, in the valley of the 
Ohuquiapo or Rio de la Paz, at the base of the Cordillera 
Real, which rises with imposiug cliffs another thousand feet 
above it. About 40 miles to the east of Lake Titicaca, 


La Paz has regular coach and steamer communication with 
Puno, and so withMollendo on the Pacific. Commercially 
the town is of very considerable importance as the centre 
of the Bolivian trade in cuca and cinchona. Among the 
public buildings arc the cathedral founded by Pope Paul V. 
in 1605, and ranking as one of the finest in South 
America, the church of San Francisco erected by the 
Jesuits, the university (San Andres), and the president’s 
palace. The population, which consists largely of Aymaras, 
is estimated at between 70,000 and 80,000. The city 
dates from 1548, and the name Pueblo Nuovo do N. Senora 
de la Paz was given by its founder, Alonzo de Mendozo in 
honour of the reconciliation between Pizarro and Almagro.- 
In 1605 it was made a bishopric. 

LA P^IROUSE, JEAN-FKANgois Galaup de (1741- 
c. 1788), a French navigator, was born near Albi, August 
22, 1741. His family name was Galaup, and La P^rouse 
or La Peyrouse was an addition adopted by himself from 
a small family estate. As a lad of eighteeu, he was wounded 
and made prisoner on board the <4 Formidable ” when it 
was captured by Admiral Hawke in 1759 ; and during the 
war with England between 1778 and 1783 he served with 
distinction in various parts of the world, more particularly 
ou the eastern coasts of Canada. His celebrity, however, 
is rather due to the expedition fitted out by the French 
Government in 1785 for the discovery of the North-West 
Passage, and the verification of various matters left doubt- 
ful by previous circumnavigators. La Pdrouse was placed 
in command of the “ Boussole,” and his chief assistant De 
Langle in command of the “ Astrolabe.” They sailed from 
Brest, August 1, 1785, and reached Mount St Elias, on 
the coast of Alaska, June 23, 1786. From the search for 
the North-West Passage they were deterred by the same 
storms whipb had proved too much for earlier adventurers; 
and, though they visited the Sandwich Islands, Macao, 
and the Philippines, it was not till they reached the coasts 
of north-western Asia that they really broke new ground. 
Thera the discovery of Sangar Strait and La P6rouse Strait 
showed that Saghalien and Yezo were each an independent 
island. The explorers were well received by the Russian 
authorities in Kamchatka, and M. Lesseps was sent home 
overland with the records of the expedition. In December 
1787, De Langle, Lamonon the naturalist, and ten of the 
crew of the “ Astrolabe ” were massacred on one of the 



safety, the rest of the expedition was not again heard of. 
It was not till 1825 that Captain Dillon fouud the wreck* 
age of what must have been the “Boussole” and the 
“ Astrolabe ” on the reefs of Vanikoro, an island to the north 
of the New Hebrides. 

See Milet Mureau, Voyage de la Pirouse autowr du Monde , Parley 
1797, 4 vols. ; Peter Dillon, Narrative ...» of a Voyage in the 
South Seas, London, 1829, 

LAPIDARY (lapidarius, from lapis , a stone), one who 
cuts, grinds, polishes, and engraves small pieces of stone, 
especially gems. The prehistoric stone implements fennd 
in cave deposits, peat-moeses, river-gravels, <fcc., may be 
regarded as the earliest examples of the chipping and 
grinding of stone. Small cyliuders of serpentine and other 
soft stones, on whioh figures and inscriptions were engraved, 
were fabricated in very early times by the Assyrians. 
Similar cylinders were afterwards made in rock-crystal, 
chalcedony, haematite, <fcc., and these harder substances were 
engraved by means of drills charged with the powder of 
still harder minerals. The use of such drills is said to date 
as far back as the year 730 B.c. These cylinders were 
perforated by round holes, and were strung as necklaces. 
The stone scarabei and other amulets of the Egyptians 
were carved or chiselled, and, according to King (. Handbook 
of Engraved Gems, 1866), these people do not appear to 
have followed the Niuevites and Babylonians in the use of 
the drill. This tool was, however, largely employed by 
the Etruscan lapidaries, who also used a diamond point in 
finishing their work. Signets were used by the Greeks as 
early as 600 b.c. and in the time of Alexander gems of all 
kinds were cut and engraved, with the exception of the 
diamond. The art of cutting diamonds was probably 
known to the Hindus and the Chinese in very early times, 
but it was unknown in Europe until nearly the close of the 
15th century, the diamond cut and polished for Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy, in 1475 being the first 
recorded example, The diamond point was extensively 
used in engraving the gems of the 16th, 17th, and early 
part of the 18th centuries, when skilful imitations of the 
antique gems were fabricated, and the employment of thiB 
tool is already spoken of by 
Pliny (//. N.y xxxviii. 15) 
and Solinus, c. 52. The 
drills used by the ancients 
were worked either by hand 
or with a bow. Holes are 
now drilled in stone by means 
of an iron or copper tube, 
fed with diamond dust and 
oil (fig. 1). 

The small tools used for 
engraving stoues are set in a 
horizontal position, and are 
worked by vertical driving ^ L Fi £* 3 * 

gear (fig. 2). They are of various forms, some of which are 
shown in fig. 3, and are made of soft iron and charged 
with diamond dust and oiL Any substance finely pul- 
verized, and of greater hardness than the material operated 
upon, may be used for cutting and grinding stone, but 
diamond dust is preferred as it can be used sparingly by 
the employment of very thin slitting disks, into the edges 
of which it is imbedded by the application of an agate or 
glass roller, the dust being previously worked into a paste 
with oiL Oil of brick or soft soap is used freely as a 
lubricant during the process of cutting. The diamond 
powder h procured by finely pulverizing imperfect stones, 
usually the coarse variety termed <bort or carbonado, in ii 
steel mortar; or it is ground between fiat iron slabs with 
oil of brick. 

The iron jjphg disk in oommmr me is 8 or 9 inches in 
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*dtafaeter and about inch in thickness. Such disks with 
their driving gear are termed $litting-m\lU When leaden 
4ape charged with emery mud are substituted the arrange- 
ment is called a rougking-mitl % and when leaden or pewter 
laps charged with rotten-stone are used it is known as a 
poluhing-nvill. The mills are sometimes worked by steam 
power, sometimes by hand. In the ordinary pattern of a 
lapidary's bench the handle tarns in a horizontal plane, as 
shown in fig. 4, where W is the driving-wheel turned by 



Fig. 4. — Lajiidary’b Mill. 

the handle A, and working the pulley P by means of a 
strap. The pulley is fixed on a vertical Rpindle, which 
carries M the disk for slitting or the leaden lap fur rough 
ing or polishing. The upper end of this spindle is conical, 
and rotates in a socket drilled in a horizontal arm of iron 
which projects from a vertical wooden rod D. A block 
of wood C fits on to the end of an iron support termed 
the gim-peg or germ-peg. This support is used to steady 
the operator’s arm when grinding the edges of small stones, 
and the wooden block, which is fixed by a wedge, is em- 
ployed for cutting facets at any desired angle, the stone 
being cemented to the end of a stick S, which is fixed 
at the requisite angle in one of the 
holes or notches made in the sides of 
the socket C. In slicing stones it is 
necessary not to bring any sharp edge 
of the stone against the disk, but to 
commence upon a moderately flat or 
smooth surface, otherwise the charge 
of diamond dust or seasoning , which 
should last for several hours, will be 
stripped off during the first revolu- 
tion. 

Another form of lapidary's mill 
consists of a strong framework of 
oak, 8 or 9 feet long by 6 or 7 feet 
in height, and with a breadth of about 
2 feet It is formed of four square 
uprights, mortised into a couple of Fl0 5 _ Part of u 
sole-bare, and braced together by <Ury’» Mill. A, upper 
eight cross-bars at top and bottom, 
which, like all the other ])arts of the 
frame, are mortised and strongly 
bolted together. Half way up the 
frame a strong board or table is fixed, 
and above and below this table stout 
wooden bars or summers run the 
length of the frame. In each of these summers are two 
square boles through which slide short oaken rods having 
square sections and bored out conically at the ends to re- 



summer (cut through); 
B, lower summer (cut 
through) ; C, spindle ; 
D, pulley ; E, lap ; F, 
table (cut through) ; 
g< g , wooden blocks, 
adjusted by means of 
wedges. 


over 
mms- 
Tbe craak'ts 


Strive the upper and lower extremities of the iroti splntiltt 
which carry the laps or slicfcrsffig. 5). The remainder 
of the working parts are very similar to those already 
described, except that the driving-wheels are very large and 
the lower extremities of their axletreee,* which are edtiltiM, 
rest ui>on sockets fixed to the floor, while their upper ends 
revolve in holes in a beam. The driving-wheels drop 
pegs which project from the upper sides of collets, u 
diately beneath which the axle has a crank, 
connected with an arm composed of three flat iron bsnfc, 
which are fixed together at suitable lengths by square ribas. 
The other end of the crank bar is provided with a stud by 
which it is attached to a pivoted wooden arm carrying t#e 
upright [>egs, which serve as handles for the operator, who 
imparts a backward and forward motiou to the arm. ' 

A very important substitute for the gim-peff4ocket, 
already described, is the dial , by means of which facets 
can be cut with great precision. One of the improved 
forms of the lapidary’s dial consists of two jaws a, a (flg. 
6), in each of which a hemispherical cavity is ground, and 
within this cavity a brass ball b is contained by the jawi 
when they are clamped together. A brass tube is attached 


to this ball, and carrios 
circular dial d at its 
upper end. Into the 
lower end of the tube 
is tightly inserted the 
cement-rod, which is 
fixed by a set-screw 
carrying at its lower 
end e the stone to be 
cut. At its upper end, 
which is squared, and 




Ml 



Fig. 6. — Laj>i»Ury’» Dial. A, section ; 
B f hide elevation ; a, a, Jaws ; b , ball ; 
e, tul>e ; d, dial ; c, cement rod ; /, in- 
dex ; g % quadrant. 

projects above the dial, a small index /is fitted. Upon 
the side of one of the jaws is a divided quadrant g t with the 
centre of which the centre of the brass ball coincides. The 
tube bearing the dial can therefore be inclined at any angle 
corresponding with the divisions on the exposed face of the 
quadrant, while, by turning the cement-stick and its index, 
the stone can be easily set, so that a range of facets may 
be cut with great accuracy. 

Where practicable, the lapidary avails himself of the 
natural cleavages in the mineral upon which he is going to 
operate, and these are constant in direction in any one 
B^cies, but are taslk 

more easily avail- 
able in certain f&\ """" 

minerals than they ^ 

are in others. 

When no satisfac- 
tory cleavage planes 
exist, the mineral 
may be sawn into 
slices by a thin wire 
charged with dia- 
mond dust The 
diamond is cut and 
polished upon a lap 
of cast-iron fed with 
diamond dust and 
olive oil. Qems 
having a hardness 
of 8 and 9 (Mohs's 
scale) are cut on 
copper disks, simi-Fio. 7. — Cut Own*. A, brilliant; B, rose; 
larly primed, and c » « oute d « #uif ; « cabochon, 

are afterwards polished with tripoli and water. Stones of 
inforior hardness are ground upon a leaden lap with emery 
and water, mid are polished on tin disk* with tripoli, or on 
sine disks with putty-powder and water. In grinding very 
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fragile or soft stones disks of hardwood are employed 
Precious stones are cut in forms known as brilliant s and 
rose*, and the several parts are designated as shown in 
fig. 7 (side-elevations). Turquoise, opal, cats-eye, car- 
buncle, asteria, and a few other stones are cut en cabochon. 

Prior to engraving on a stone, the polish is removed 
with emery from the surface to be engraved, and the 
device marked on it with a brass point ; the outline is 
then sharply incised, and the work continued by means of 
small drills, the diamond point, &c. 

Within the last few years a great advance has been made 
in our knowledge of the minute structure aud mineral con- 
stitution of rocks by cutting and grinding small slices of 
them so thin that they readily transmit light, and can then 
be examined under the microscope, and the optical proper- 
ties of their constituent minerals conveniently studied. 
Sections suitable for this purpose may be prepared by 
grinding thin flakes or splinters of a rock or mineral upon 
a castaron plate smeared with emery powder and water. 
The emery employed for the first grinding should not be 
very fine, that of medium grain being best suited for the 
purpose. Tho fragment is pressed by the fingers against 
the slab, and ground uniformly over all partB of the plate 
with a circular motion. When a flat surface is obtained, 
the fragment should be carefully washed from all traces of 
the emery mud, and a finer face should be imparted to it 
by a second grindiug with the finest flour-emery and water, 
smeared upon a slab of plate-glass or a smoothly-planed 
brass slab. When thoroughly cleaned, the smooth face of 
the chip is warmed and cemented to a small piece of plute- 
glasB with Canada balsam (fig 8). The older and drier the 
balsam the better it answers this 
purpose. A little should be placed 
on the piece of glass and warmed 
until it liquefies (it must not boil). 

The smooth surface of the stone is 
then laid upon the balsam and pressed tightly against the 
glass ; when the balsam has hardened, the grinding process 
is renewed, the piece of glass serving as a handle, and the 
flour-emery should generally be employed as soon as the 
fragment is thiu enough to transmit light. When finished, 
the glass aud section are cleaned, the glass is warmed, and 
the section is pushed off with a blunt needle or wire into 
a saucer of turpentine, which should be gently warmed, 
and all traces of dirt should be removed with a camel’s 
hair brush. The section is then lifted from its bath by 
means of a needle and allowed to subside gently upon a 
drop of fluid Canada balsam placed on a clean glass slip 
which has boon previously warmed. A thin covering-glass 
is then slightly warmed aud placed over the preparation, 
care being taken not to include any air-bubbles. The 
process of griuding sections by hand is necessarily a rather 
alow one, and, although in the finishing it cannot well be 
superseded by other methods, still tho rough grinding may 
be much more expeditiously done by meaus of various 
machines which have been devised for this purpose. Some 
of these are worked by hand, others by a treadle. Among 
the latter, the apparatus devised by Mr J. B. Jordan, and 
manufactured by Messrs Cotton & Johnstone of Grafton 
Street, Soho, 1 and that made by Fuess of Berlin are those 
in most geueral use. These machines are provided with 
slitting disks for cutting thin slices with diamond dust. 
This saves much grindiug, but presents some difficulties to 
the novice. The grinding laps with which the machines 
are supplied are generally cast in lead or pewter, while 
occasionally prepared corundum disks are employed, and 
disks of hard wood are now aud then used for imparting a 
final polish. (f. r.) 

1 Described aud figured in The St&ty of Rocks (Longman's Text- 
Rooks of Science). 
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LAPIS LAZULI, a mineral possessing usually a fin© blue 
colour, whence it is much pru»d for decorative purposes. 
From the large number of Egyptian ornaments in this 
material, which have been preserved from the time of the 
Pharaohs, it is evident that it was a favourite stone with 
the ancient Egyptians. A few Assyrian seal-cylinders in 
lapis lazuli are also known. It appears to have been the 
Greek sapphire; thus, Theophrastus describes the <rdir<fxtpos 
as sprinkled with gold-dust, a description which is utterly 
inappropriate to any variety of our modern sapphire, but 
which applies with much force to the lapis lazuli, inasmuch 
as this stone frequently contains disseminated particles of 
iron pyrites, which by their colour and lustre may readily 
be mistaken for such a metal. Iu like manner, Pliny 
refers to one variety of the sapphirus as being spotted with 
gold. An allusion to the same quality is perhaps found in 
Job xxviii. 6. 

It is but rarely that the lapis lazuli exhibits anything 
approaching to distinct crystallization. Usually it occurs 
in compact masses, which break with an uneven fracture ; 
but occasionally it presents an imperfect cleavage parallel 
to the faces of a rhombic dodecahedron, and still more 
rarely offers distinct faces of this form. Its specific gravity 
is about 2*5, and its degree of hardness between 5 and 6 ; 
it therefore scratches glass, and is capable of receiving a 
fair polish. Although the colour is generally a fine azure, 
or rich Berlin blue, some varieties exhibit violet, green, or 
even red tints, or are altogether colourless. The mineral 
is always opaque, with only slight trauslucency at the edges. 
Microscopic sections reveal a want of homogeneity in 
the constitution of the substance, bluish particles being 
disseminated through a white matrix. 

The lapis lazuli is a silicate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium ; 
but tho published analyses are rather discordant. All agree, how- 
ever, in recording the presence of sulphur, and it is generally sup- 
posed that this element exists as a sulphide of iron and sodium, and 
that it is upon the presence of such a compound that the blue 
colour depends. The following is an analysis of the South Ameri- 
can variety: — silica, 45*7 ; alumina, 26*34 ; soda, 10*55 ; potash, 

3 '35; lime, 7 *48 ; ferric oxide, 1*30 ; sulphur, 3*90; and sulphuric 
acid, 4 32. By the action of hydrochloric acid the mineral is de- 
composed, with separation of gelatinous silica and evolution of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Before the blowpipe it fuses readily, with 
loss of colour. 

The lapis lazuli is usually found in crystalline limestone or in 
gneissose rocks, but its occurrence is confined to very limited 
localities. It is found in Persia, Tartary, Tibet, and China, and in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Baikal in Siberia. Fine masses occur 
in the Andes of Chili and Peru. In Europe it has been found at 
Ditro in Transylvania, anti in the ejected blocks of Monte Somma. 

In addition to its use as an ornamental stone, the lapis lazuli was 
formerly employed, to a large extent, in the preparation of the 
beautiful blue pigment called ultramarine. For this purpose 
the minerul was ground, calcined, and carefully levigated in water. 
Of late years, however, artificial ultramarine has been prepared 
which claims to be of equal beauty and permanency with the 
natural pigment. Artists, however, still regard the natural colour 
as superior. 

LA PITH JE, a mythic race whose contest with the 
Centaurs is one of the most famous events in Greek 
i mythology and one of the most favourite subjects of Greek 
art. The home of the legend is the district round Mount 
Pel ion in Thessaly ; it is not found in the other places 
where the Centaur legend has its home — Pholoe in Arcadia, 
and the river Evenus in iEtolia. It is impossible to write 
of the Lapithse without including also their adversaries the 
Centaurs and the great battle at the marriage of Pirithous 
and Deidamia. The outlines of the legend have already 
been given under Centaur ; here we shall merely attempt 
to distinguish between earlier and later elements in the 
myth, and thus trace its growth. By the Greek sculptors 
of the school of Phidias the .vl tattle of Lapithae with 
Centaurs conceived as a struggle between mankind 
and mischievins monsters, and symbolical of the great 
i conflict between Greeks and Persians. There can be no 
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doubt that such a moralised view is of later growth, and since the time of Newton. In a piper read before the 
inconsistent with the original character of mythology; Academy of Sciences, February 10, 1778 (Mim. pr&tmtit 
though the battle is certaiuly conceived under this form par divert Savant , tom. vii., 1776), Laplace announoed his 
from an early time, and universally throughout the celebrated conclusion of the invariability of planetary mean 
historical period. But on the other hand the genealogies motions, carrying the proof as far as the cubes of the 
given of the Lapith® make them a brother race with the eccentricities and inclinations. This was the flrat and 
Centaurs. Pirithous, king of the Lapith®, was son of most important step in the establishment of the stability 
Ixion ; so were the Centaurs. Various other accounts lead of the solar system. It was followed up by a series of 
to the same result. Ultimately then the battle of Lapith® profound investigations, in which Lagrange and Laplace 
with Centaurs is a contest of the physical powers of alternately surpassed and supplemented each other in 
nature ; and the excellent discussion of Professor S. Colvin assigning limits of variation to the several elements of the 
(Joum. Hell. Stud. f i. p. 164 ) leaves little room for doubt planetary orbits. The analytical tournament closed with 
that the Centaurs represent the power — dangerous, yet the communication to the Academy by Laplace, in 1787, of 
sometimes beneficent — of mountain floods, and that the an entire group of remarkable discoveries. It would be 
battle is the mythic expression of the terrible effects of difficult, in the whole range of scientific literature, to point 
swollen waters. No satisfactory derivation of the word to a memoir of equal brilliancy with that published 
Lapithet has yet been found, but some of tbe names of (divided into three parts) in the volumes of the Academy 
individual Lapith®, such as Dryas, CharaxuB, Caineus for 1784 , 1785 , and 1786 . The long-sought cause of the 
son of Elate, <fcc., refer us to the trees and ravines of the “great inequality ” of Jupiter and Saturu was found in 
mountains. the near approach to commenBurability of their mean 

Beside the article of Professor Colvin, and the numerous works motions; it was demonstrated in two elegant theorems (see 
on Greek mythology, sec \V ticker, Kl. Schr., vol. ii. Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 781 ), independently of any except 

LAPLACE, Pierre Simon, Marquis de ( 1749 - 1827 ), the most general considerations as to mass, that the 
one of the greatest mathematicians and physical astronomers mutual action of the planets could never largely affeot 
who ever lived, was bom at Beaumont-en-Auge in the eccentricities and inclinations of their orbits ; and the 
Normandy, March 28 , 1749 . His early years have singular peculiarities detected by him in the Jovian system 
remained in the obscurity with which poverty and some were exproBsed in the so-called “ lawB of Laplace’ 1 
ignoble shame of poverty combined to cover them. It is (Astronomy, p. 810 ). He completed the theory of these 
known, however, that his father was a small farmer, and bodies in a treatise contained amongst the Paris Memvirt 
that he owed his education to the interest excited by his for 1788 and 1789 ; and the tables computed by Delambre 
lively parts in some persons of position. His first dis- from the data there supplied served, by their striking 
tinctions are said, siugularly enough, to have been gained superiority to those hitherto available, to mark the profit 
in theological controversy, but at an early age he became derived from the investigation by practical astronomy.* 
mathematical teacher in the military school of Beaumont, The year 1787 was rendered further memorable by 
the classes of which he had attended as an extern. He Laplace's announcement, November 19 ( Mrmoirt , 1786 ), 
was not more than eighteen when, armed with letters of of the dependence of lunar acceleration upon the secular 
recommendation, he approached D’Alembert, then at the changes in the eccentricity of the earth's orbit. The last 
height of his fame and influence, in the hope of finding a apparent anomaly, and the last threat of instability, thus 
career in Paris. Tbe letters remained unnoticed, but disappeared from the solar system. 


Laplace w r as not a man to be crushed by the first rebuff of 
fortune. He wrote to the great geometer a letter on the 
principles of mechanics, which evoked an immediate and 
enthusiastic response. “You,” said D’Alembert to him, 

“ needed no introduction ; you have recommended yourself ; 
my support is your due.” He accordingly obtained for 
him an appointment as professor of mathematics in the 
ficole Militaire of Paris, and continued to forward his 
interests with zeal and constancy. 

The future of the young mathematician was now assured, 
and his scientific vocation finally determined He had 
not yet completed his twenty-fourth year when he entered 
upon the course of discovery which has earned him the 
title of “the Newton of France.” Having, in his first 
published paper, 1 shown his mastery of analysis, he 
immediately proceeded to apply the powerful instrument 
at his command to the great outstanding problems in the 
application of the law of gravitation to the celestial motions. 
Of these the most conspicuous was offered by the opposite 
inequalities of Jupiter and Saturn, which the emulous 
efforts of Euler and Lagrange had failed to bring 
within the bounds of theory. The discordance of their 
results incited Laplace to a searching examination of the ! 
whole subject of planetary perturbations, and his maiden 
effort was rewarded with a discovery which constituted, 
when developed and completely demonstrated by his own 
further labours and those of his illustrious rival Lagrange, 
the most important advance made in physical astronomy 

1 “ Recherche* ear le calcal integral,” M&amges dc la 8oc. Boy. 

4$ Tmm $ 1766-69. 


1 With these brilliant performances the first period of 
| Laplace's scientific career may be said to bavc closed. If 
I he made no more striking discoveries in celestial mechanics, 
j it was rather their subject matter than his powers that 
failed. The general working of the great machine was now 
j laid bare, and it needed a further advance of knowledge to 
render a fresh set of problems accessible to investigation. 
The time had come when the results obtained in tbe 
development and application of the law of gravitation by 
three generations of illustrious mathematicians might be 
collected in a single work, and presented from a single 
point of view. It was to this task that the second period 
of Laplace’s activity was devoted. As a monument of 
mathematical genius applied to the celestial revolutions 
the Mecnnique Colette ranks second only to the Principia 
| of Newton. 

I The declared aim of the author* waa to offer a complete solution 
of the great mechanical problem presented by the solar system, and 
I to bring theory to coincide so closely with observation that empirical 
| equations should no longer find a place in astronomical tables. His 
I success in l>otb respect* fell but little short of his lofty ideal. Tbe 
first j/art of the work (2 vol*. 4to, Paris, 1799) contains methods 
for calculating the movements of translation and rotation of the 
heav«*nly bodies, for determining their figures, and resolving tidal 
problems ; the second, especially dedicated to the improvement of 
tables, exhibits in the third and fourth volume* (1802 and 1806) 
the application of these formulae ; while a fifth volume, published 
in three instalments, 1823-26, comprises the results of Laplace’s 
latest researches, together with a valuable history of tu-ogres* in 
each separate branch of his subject. In the delicate task of appor- 
tioning his own large share of merit, he certainly does not err on 


• Grant, History 0 / Physical Astronomy , p. 96. 

• “ Plan de fOuvraga,* (Snores , tom. i. p. I 
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they but it would perhaps be «• difficult to pre*> 

dtme 'm instance, of injustice, as of generosity*, in his estimate of 
MwrsT^' Far more serious blame attaches to his all but total sup- 
thrf body of the wtfrk—and the fault pervades the whole 
•£ hi* writings— of the names of his predeoeisora and oofttsmpowrie* 
Xhtonems and formulee are appropriated wholesale without acknow- 
^agmOAVand a production which may be descnbed as the organized 
result of a ceptury of patient toil presents itself to the worla as the 
dffspnfi^of a single brain. Thte Mtcanique CAulc is, eveii to ihdse 
tsost conversant witli analytical methods, by no means easy reading. 
Xholate M. Biot, who had the privilege of assisting in the correction 
of its proof sheets, remarks that it would have extended, had the 
demonstrations been fully developed, to eight or ten instead of 
five volumes ; and he saw at times the author himself obliged to 
derate an hour's labour tt> recovering the dropped link# in the 
chain of reasoning covered by the recurring formula, “ 11 «st 
k voir/’ 1 

’The Exposition du Systems du Monde (Paris, 1 798) has 
berfn styled by Arago “the Mhcanique CSleste disembarrassed 
of its analytical paraphernalia.” Not only the conclusions 
reached by geometers are stated, but the methods followed 
by them are indicated. The integuments, so to speak, of 
a popular dissertation clothe and conceal the skeleton of 
an Analytical treatise. The style is lucid and masterly, 
and the summary of astronomical history with which it 
terminates has been reckoned amongst the masterpieces of 
the language. To this linguistic excellence the writer 
owed the place accorded to him in 1810 amongst the 
“ forty ” of the French Academy, of which institution he 
beoame president in the following year. The famous 
u nebular hypothesis ” of Laplace makes its appearance in 
the SySttme du Monde . Although relegated to a note (vii. ), 
and propounded “ Avec la defiance que doit inspirer tout ce 
qui n*eBt poirit un r^sultat de l’observation ou du calcul," 
it is plain, from the complacency with which he recurs to 
It* at the lapse of above a quarter of a century, that he 
regarded the speculation with considerable interest. That 
it formed the starting-point, and has remained the model, 
of thought on the subject of planetary origin is due to the 
simplicity of its assumptions, and the clearness of the 
mednanical principles involved, rather than to any cogent 
evidence of its truth. It is curious that Laplace, while 
bestowing more attention than they deserved on the crude 
conjectures of Buffon, seems to have been unaware that he 
had been, t6 some extent, anticipated by Kant, who had 
put’ forward in 1755, in his AUgemeine Naturgeschic/ite , a 
true nebular cosmogony, though one in which the primitive 
reign of chaos was little likely to terminate. 

The career of Laplace was one of scarcely interrupted 
prosperity. Admitted to the Academy of Sciences os an 
associate in 1773, he became a member in 1785, having, 
about a year previously, succeeded Bezoufc as examiner to 
the royal artillery. During a temporary access of revolu- 
tionary suspicion, he was removed from the commission of 
weights and measures ; but the slight was quickly effaced 
by new honours. He was one of the first members, and 
became president, of the Bureau of Longitudes, took a 
prominent place at the Institute (founded in 1796), 
peofessed analysis at the ficole Normal©, and aided in the 
organisation of the decimal system. The publication of 
tH^Mbcajiique Celeste gained him world-wide celebrity, and 
byname appeared on the lists of all the principal scientific 
associations of Europe, including the Royal Society. But 
merely scientific distinctions by no means satisfied his 
am^tfctob. } He spired to the r61e of a politician, and has 
Wfca tbemorable example of genius degraded to servility 
for the cake of a riband and a title. The ardour of his 
rapobtioan principles gave place, after the 18th Brumaire, 
to demotion towards the first consul, a sentiment promptly 
reward^ with the post of minister of the interior. Hie 

, 1 du Savant*, I860. 

* * Me* &L t tom. v. p. $46; 


incapacity for affairs was, however, so flagrant tWtH 
became necessary to supersede him at the end of di weeks, 
when Lucien Bonaparte became his- successor. 1 ^He 
brought into the administratioh,” according to the dictum 
of the future emperor, “the spirit of the infinitesimals.* 
His failure was 1 consoled by elevation to the senate;' of 
which body he became chancellor in September 1808; He 
was at the same time named grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and obtained in 1813 the same rank in the new 
order of Reunion. The title of count he had previously 
acquired on the creation of the empire. Nevertheless he 
cheerfully gave his voice in 1814 for the dethronement of 
his patron, and his “ suppleness ” merited a seat ! in the 
chamber of peers, and, in 1817, the dignity of a marqnisate. 
The memory of thee© tergiversations is perpetuated in his 
writinga The first edition of the Systbne du Monde was 
inscribed to the Council of Five Hundred ; to the third 
volume of the Meeanique Celeste (1802) was prefixed the 
declaration that, of all the truths contained in the work, 
that most precious to the author was the expression of his 
gratitude and devotion towards the “ pacificator of 
Europe ” ; upon which noteworthy protestation the sup- 
pression, in the editions of the Theorie dee Probabilities 
subsequent to the restoration, of the original dedication to 
the emperor formed a fitting commentary. 

During the later years of his life, Laplace lived much at 
Arcueil, where he had a country-place adjoining that of 
his friend Berthollet. With his co-operation the SocidtA 
d’ Arcueil was formed, and he occasionally contributed to 
its Memoirs . In this peaceful retirement he pursued his 
studies with unabated ardour, and received with uniform 
courtesy distinguished visitors from all parts of the world. 
Here, too, he died, attended to the last by his physician 
Dr Majendie, and his mathematical coadjutor Bouvard, 
March 5, 1827, having uearly completed his seventy-eighth 
year. His last words were : “ Ce que nous connaissons est 
peu de chose, ce que nous ignorons est immense. 5 * 

Although commonly believed to have held atheistical 
opinions, Laplace refrained from giving any direct ex- 
pression to them in his writings. HiB character, not* 
withstanding the vanity and egotism by which it was 
disfigured, had an amiable and engaging side. Young 
men of science found in him an active benefactor. Hie 
relations with these “adopted children of his thought n 
possessed a singular charm of affectionate simplicity; their 
intellectual progress and material interests were objects of 
equal solicitude to him, and he demanded in return only 
diligence in the pursuit of krrowledga M. Biot' relate* 
that, wbeu he himself was beginning his career, Laplace 
introduced him at the Institute for the purpose of explain- 
ing his supposed discovery of equations of mixed differences, 
and afterwards showed him, under a strict pledge of secrecy** 
the papers, then yellow with age, in which he had long 
before obtained the same results, but which he had laid, 
aside with a view to future development. This instance of 
abnegation is the more worthy of record that it formed a 
marked exception to L&place’s usual course. Between him 
and Legendre there was a feeling of “ more than coldness," 
owing to his appropriation, with scant acknowledgment, 
of the fruits of the other’s labours ; and our celebrated 
countryman, Dr Thomas Young, counted himBelf, rightly or 
wrongly, amongst the number of those similarly aggrieved 
by him. With Lagrange, on the other hand, he always 
remained on the best of terms. 

The extreme abstemiousness of hit life, joined to ta 
naturally good constitution, preserved Laplace from most 
of the infirmities inuideniUl to old age. He was indeed 
obliged to use his eyes with precaution ; but his power- 
remained unimpaired, and ih was not until 
within two years of his death that his health began ta* 
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mthr from his severe application. He married a beautiful 
and amiable woman, and left a son, bom in 1789 , who 
succeeded to his title, and rose to the rank of general in the 
artillery. 

It might be said that Laplace was a great mathematician 
by the original structure of his mind, and became a great 
discoverer through the sentiment which animated it. The 
regulated and persistent enthusiasm with which he regarded 
the system of nature was with him from first to last It 
can be traced in his earliest essay, and it dictated the rav- 
ings of his final illness. By it his extraordinary analytical 
powers became Bfcrictly subordinated to physical investiga- 
tions. To this lofty quality of mind he added a rare 
sagacity in perceiving analogies, and in detecting the new 
truths that lay concealed in his formulae, and a tenacity 
of meutal grip, by which problems, once seized, were held 
fast, year after year, until they yielded up their solutions. 
In every branch of physical astronomy, accordingly, deep 
traces of his work are visible. “ He would have completed 
the science of the skies," Fourier remarks, 4< had the science 
been capable of completion/ 

For a fuller account of the results achieved by him, the article 
Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 701, mny be consulted ; it need only be added 
that he first examined the conditions of stability of the system 
formed by Saturn’s rings, jiointed out the necessity for their rota- 
tion, and fixed for it a period (10 h 33 m ) differing by little more 
than a minute from that established by the observations of Herschel ; 
that he detected the existence in the solar system of an invariable 
plane such that the sum of the products of the planetary masses by 
the projections upon it of the areas described by their radii veetores 
in a given time is always a maximum, made notable advances in 
the theory of astronomical refraction (Mdc. CM., tom. iv. p. 268), and 
constructed formulae, agreeing remarkably with observation, for the 
barometrical determination of heights {AUc. Cel., tom. iv. p. 324). 
His removal of the considerable discrepancy between the actual and 
Newtonian velocities of sound, 1 by taking into account the increase 
of elasticity due to the heat of compression, would alone have 
sufficed to illustrate a lesser name. Molecular physics also engaged 
a large share of his attention, and he announced in 1824 his purjtosc 
of treating the subject in a separate work. With Lavoisier he made 
an important series of experiments on specific heat (1782- 84 >, in 
the course of which the “ice calorimeter” was discovered; and 
they contributed jointly to the Memoirs of the Academy (1781) a 
paper on the development of electricity by evaporation. Lanlace 
was, t moreover, the first to offer a complete analysis of capillary 
action based upon a definite hypothesis — that of forces “sensible 
only at insensible distances”; and he made strenuous but unsuc- 
cessful efforts to explain the phenomena of light on an identical 
principle. It was a favourite idea of his that cnemical affinity and 
capillary attraction would eventually be included under the same 
lew, and it was perhaps as much because it threatened an inroad 
on a cherished generalization as because it seemed to him little 
capable of mathematical treatment that the undulatory theory of 
light was distasteful to him. 

Tho investigation of the figure of equilibrium of a rotating fluid 
mass engaged the attention of I^iplacc during the greater part of his 
long life. His first memoir was communicated to the Academy in 
1775, when he was only twenty-four years of age, his last in 1817, 
when he wus sixty-eight. The results of his many papers on this 
subject— characterized by him as “ un des points les plus interest ans 
du system© du monde” — are embodied in the Micanique Ctlcstc, 
and furnish one of the most remarkable proofs of his analytical 
genius. Maclaurin, Legendre, and D'Alembert had furnished partial 
solutions of the problem, confining their attention to the possible 
figures which would satisfy the conditions of equilibrium. Laplace 
treated the subject from the point of view of the gradual aggregation 
and cooling of a mass of matter, and demonstrated that the form 
which such a mass w ould ultimately assume must be an ellipsoid of 
revolution whose equator was determined by the primitive plane of 
maximum areas. 

The honoup of having brought almost to perfection the closely 
related problem of the attraction of spheroids most also be accorded 
to hfnt All the powers of analysis in the hands of its greatest 
master* replaced the old geometrical methods, and their superiority 
wig soon evidenced by a succession of remarkable discoveries. 
Legendre, in 1783, extended Maclaurin’s theorem concerning ellip- 
soids ttf revolution to the case of any spheroid of revolution where 
thdt fcttri tot fr d r point, instead of being limited to the axis or equator, 
ooeapied any position in space ; and Laplace, in his treatise 
Tkdorie dn Mouvement et de la Figure Elliptiqu* dee Plan&a (pub- 


lished id effected a still further generalization by proving, 
what had been suspected by Legendre, that the theorem was 
equally true for any confooal ellipsoids. Finally, in a celebrated 
memoir, Theorie des Attractions dee Spheroid** et de la Figure dee 
Pianette, published in 1785 among the Paris Memoirs for the year 
1782, written, however, after the treatise of 1784, Laplace treated 
exhaustively the general problem of tho attraction of any spheroMf 
upon a particle situated outside or upon its surface. / 

The researches of Laplace and Legyndro on the subject of attract 
tions derive additional interest and importance from having intro- 
duced two powerful engines of analysis for the treatment of physical 
problems, Laplace's Coefficients and the Potential Function. The 
expressions for the attraction of an ellipsoid involved integrations 
which presented insuperable difficulties; it was, therefore, with 
pardonable exultation that Laplace announced his discovery that 
the attracting force in any direction rould be obtained by the 
direct process of differentiating a single function. He thereby 
translated the forces of nature into the language of analysis, and 
laid the foundations of tho mathematical sciences of heat, electricity,, 
and magnetism. This function, V, which received the name of 
potential from Green in 1828, and independently from Otitis* fit 
1840, is definod as tho sum of tho masses of the molecule* of tbs 
attracting body divided by their respective distances from the 
attracted point ; or, in mathematical language — 



p being the density of the body at the point x , y, * ; a, $, y, the 
coordinates of the attracted point; and the limits of integration 
being determined by the form of the attracting mass. V Is thus 
a function of a, £, y, that is to say, depends for itn value on tho 
position of tho point, and its several differentials with respect, to 
these coordinates furnish the components of the attractive force. 
The integrations, however, could not in general bo effected so as to’ 
express V in finite terms ; but I^aplnce showed that V satisfied th8 
partial differential equation 

rf*V rf fl V 


which is still known as Laplace’s equation* It is worthy of remark 
that it was not in this symmetrical form that the equation Was 
discovered, but in the complicated shape which it assumes whcil' 
expressed in polar coordinate* : — 


d 1 (1 ' 1 J rf*V ,P(rV) 

dp + 1 - p* ’ dw* V dr 3 


0 , 


where p is substituted for cos 0. This differential equation forms 
the basis of all Laplace’s researches in attractions, and makes ft*’ 
appearance in every branch of physical science. 

The expressions which ure known as La place’s coefficients, a name 
first given to them bv Dr Whewcll, occupy a distinguished place in 
modem analysis. They were first introduced in their generality by 
Laplaco in the memoir on attractions, 1786, above referred t6,’ 
which is, to a great extent, reprinted in the third book of the’ 
AUcanimte CUeste ; but Legendre, in a celebrated paper entitled 
Jtecherches sur V attraction <us SpJUroidcs homoglnes , printed in tha 
tenth volume of the Divers Samns , 1783, had previously mode usa 
of them, and proved some of their properties, in the simplified form 
which they assnme with one instead of two variable*. They may 
be defined as follows. If two points in space sre determined by 
their polar coordinates, r, 0, », and r , 0', w , T the reciprocal of tha 
distance between them is expressed in terms of those coordinates 
by 

p 4 - 2rr’ -j p/i + Vl — n* VI - Cos (a - u) | + ?*' a J * > 


where p aud p are written for cos 0 and cos 0f respectively- This 
expression may be expanded in a series of the form 

y[lVP 1 £ + P,£+ • • • P <$ + ’ • • ] ' 

where P 0 , Pj . . . P< are I*apkce’» coefficients of the orders 0, 1 
. 4 . i 4 They are rational integral functions of p, \/l - p* cos », 
and s/\-p*ei ns, and are precisely the same functions of /, 
Vf-V co e m and Vl -p* sin or, in other word*, of the rect- 
angular co-ord nates of the two points divided, by their distances 
from the origin. The general coefficient P* ism i dimensions in 
these quantities, and its maximum value can be shown to be unity, 
•o that the above written series Will be convergent if / is greater' 

* See Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society , xxvii. p. 2lL 
They are also included in the mOre general expression “ Sphericiu 
harmonics ” (“ Fonctions spb&iquea,” ** Kugel/nnctionen *). 


■- 1 Annates de Ckimdset de Physique, 1818, tom. liL p. 288. 
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ihaM r. It cun be easily proved that T satisfies Laplace's differ* 
entiol equation — 


* i 


.dT 

dfi 


1 


cPT M &(rT) 
d? +r ~d?r- 0 ' 


d? i - m' j 

and if for T wo substitute the expanded form, we obtain the general 
differential equation of which Laplace’s coefficients are particular 
integrals . 



<W, 

dw 1 


-f i(i + 1 )P< ■* 0 . 


Expressions which satisfy this equation 1 aro referred to as Laplace’s 
functions ; they include as a particular case the coefficients, which 
are, as wo have seen, certain definite functions of the spherical sur- 
face coordinates of the two points. If 


X^fAfJL + \/l — /Vl - fl* cos (w - <*>'), 
the coefficients become functions of x alone, and it was in this form 
that Legendre first introduced them. One of the fundamental 
properties of Laplace’s functions, known as Laplace’s theorem, 
ib that, if Vi and 7{ be two such functions, i and i' being whole 
numbers and not identical, then 



2rr 

\ ifji'dydw ■■ 0 . 


Again, if Y/ is the surne function of y! and «/, that Yf is of y and 
we have the important relation 


Y/- 



2ir 

Y,I \dydw . 


But the property on which their utility in physical researches 
chiefly depends is that every function of the coordinates of a point 
<>n a sphere can he expanded in a series of Laplace’s functions. 2 

In the figure of the earth, the theory of attractions, and the 
sciences of electricity and magnetism this powerful calculus occupies 
a prominent place. Gauss in particular has employed it in the 
calculation of the magnetic potential of the earth, and it has 
recently received now light from Professor Clerk Maxwell’s inter- 
pretation of harmonics with reference to poles on the Bpliere. 

Laplace, always profound rather than elegant, nowhere displays 
the massiveness of his genius so conspicuously as in the theory of 
probabilities. The science which Pascal and Format had initiated 
ne brought very nearly to perfection ; hut the demonstrations are 
«o involved, and the omissions in the chain of reasoning so frequent, 
that the TtUorti Analytiquc is to the best mathematicians a work 
requiring the most arduous study. The theory of probabilities, 
which Laplace describes as common sense expressed in mathematical 
language, first attracted his attention from its importance in physios 
ana astronomy ; an l ho applies his theory, not only to the ordinary 
problems of chances, hut also to the inquiry into the causes of 
jihonomena, vital statistics, and future events. 

The device known as the method of least squares, for roducing 
numerous equations of condition to the number of unknown 
quantities to he determined, had been adopted as a practically con- 
venient rule by Gauss and Legendre ; but Laplace first treated it 
as a problem in probabilities, and proved by an intricate anil diffi- 
cult course of reasoning that it was also tho most advantageous, 
the mean of the probabilities of error in tho determination of the 
elements being thereby reduced to a minimum. 

Tho method of generating functions, the foundation of his theory 
of probabilities, Laplace published in 1779 ; and the first part of 
his ThAorie Analytiquc, is devoted to tho exposition of its principles, 
which in their simplest form consist in treating the successive values 
of any function as tho coefficients in the expansion of another 
function with reference to a different variable. The latter is 
therefore called tho generating function of the former. A direct and 
an inverse calculus is thus created, the object of the former being to 
determine the coefficients from the generating function, of tho 
latter to discover the generating function from the coefficients. 
The one is a problem of interpolation, the other a step towards the 
solution of au equation in finite differences. The method, how- 


1 This equation was first integrated by Mr Hargreave, Philosophical 
Transactions, 1841, p. 75, and it 1ms since been successfully treated 
by Profeesor Boole, Camh. and Dub. Math. Joum ., vol. i. p. 10, 
and Professor Donkin, Phil. Trans., 1857, p. 43. See Boole’s Differ- 
ential Equations, 3d ed., p. 433. 

f The proof of this theorem m its full generality has given rise to 
much controversy ; where, however, the form of the function is rational 
and integral — the only case of practical importance — no difficulty is 
experienced. The reader is referred to two papers by Ivory in the 
PkiL Trans., 1812 and 1822 ; Poisson, Thtorie MatMmatique de la 
Chaleur ; L. Diriohlet, in Crelte*s Journal, vol. xvii. j and 0. Bonnet, 
In Liowktie's Journal, vol. xvii. 


ever, is now obsolete from the more extended facilities afforded by 
the calculus of operations. 

The first formal proof of Lagrange’s theorem for the development 
in a series of an implicit function was furnished by Laplace, who 
gave to it an extended generality. He also showed that eveiy 
equation of an even degree must have at least one real quadratic 
factor, reduced the solution of linear differential equations to 
definite integrals, and furnished an elegant method by which the 
linear partial differential equation of the second order might be 
solved. He was also the first to consider the difficult problems 
involved in equations of mixed differences, and to prove that an 
equation in finite differences of the first degree and the second 
order might always be converted into a continued fraction. 

In 1842, the works of Laplace being nearly out of print, his 
widow was about to sell a farm in order to procure funds for a new 
impression, when the Government of Louis Philippe took the 
matter in hand. A grant of 40,000 francs having been obtained 
from the chamber, a national edition was issued in seven 4to vols., 
bearing the title CEuvrcs do Laplace, 1 843-47. The Mtcaniquc Cdeste 
with its four supplements occupies the first 5 vols., the 6th contains 
the Systems du Monde, and the 7th the Th. des Probability , to 
which the more popular Essai Philosophique forms an introduction. 
Of the four supplements added by the author, 1816-25, he tells us 
that the problems in the last were contributed by his son. An 
enumeration of Laplace’s memoirs and papers (about one hundred in 
number) is rendered superfluous by their embodiment in his prin- 
cipal works. The Th. des I\ob. was first published in 1812, the 
Essai in 1814 ; and both works as well as the Systtmc du Monde 
went through repeated editions. Laplace’s first separate work, 
Th&oricdu Mournncnt el de la Figure Elliptiquc des PlanMes, 1784, 
was published at the expense of President Bochard de Saron. 
The Precis de V Histoirc de VAstronomie, 1821, formed the fifth book 
of the 5th edition of the Systems du Monde. An English translation, 
with copious elucidatory notes, of the first 4 vols. of the Mb' unique 
Cdleste, by I)r Bowditch, was published at Boston, U.S., 1829-89, 
in 4 vols. 4 to ; a compendium of certain portions of the same work 
by Mrs Somervillo appeared in 1831, and a German version of the 
first 2 vols. by Burcklmrdt at Berlin in 1801. English translations 
of the Systems du Monde by Mr Pond and Mr llarte were published, 
the first in 1809, the second in 1830. An edition entitled Les 
(E acres Computes de Laplace, 1878, &c., which is to include the 
whole of his memoirs, is now in course of publication under the 
auspices of the Academy of Sciences. The four 4to vols. which have 
already appeared comprise the first ten books of the Micanique. Cilcste. 

Scanty notices of Laplace’s life will be found in Fourier’s tiloge, 
June 15, 1829, in the funeral oration of Poisson, and A rugo’s Report, 
1842, translated amongst bis Biographies by Admiral Srnyth and 
Mr Grant. His astronomical work is treated of in Gautier’s Pro- 
blhne des trois Corps and Grant’s Hist, of Astronomy. For Laplace’s 
functions see Dr E. Heine, Jfandbuch der Kugelfuvctionen, Berlin, 
1861 ; John H. Pratt, A Treatise on Attractions, 1865; Todbunter’s 
Elementary Treatise on Laplace's Functions, 1875, and History of 
the Mathematical Theories of Attraction , 1873 ; N. M. Ferrers a 
Elementary Treatise on Spherical Harmonics , 1877; and L. Scbliifli, 
Die zwei Urine* when Ku gel function cm , 1881. Consult also Thom- 
son and Tait, Treatise on Aatural Philosophy, 1879, p. 141 ; 
Clerk Maxwell, Treatise on Electricity, chap, ix ; Professor Niven 
in Phil. Trans., 1879, p. 379 ; Diriohlet in Crelle, xvi. p. 85 ; and 
Jacobi, vol. ii. p. 223, xxvi. p. 82. Some of Laplace’s results in 
the theory of probabilities are simplified in Lacroix’s TraiU 
iUmentaire du Calcul des Probability and De Morgan’s Essay , 
published in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. For the history of 
the subject see A History of the Mathematical Theory of Probability, 
by Isaac Todhunter, 1865. (A. M. C.) 

LAPLAND, or Lappland, is the north-west portion of 
the continent of Europe, bounded W., N., and E. by the 
North Atlantic, the Arctic Ocean, and the White Sea, and 
S. partly by the White Sea, but mainly by a conventional 
line. It includes the northern parts of Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland, and the western part of the Russian govern- 
ment of Archangel. A line drawn from the mouth of the 
Salten Fjord on the Norwegian coast to the mouth of the 
Ponoi on the White Sea, practically identical with the 61st 
parallel of north latitude, measures 700 miles. Of Russian 
Lapland only a very small portion lies outside of the Arctic 
circle ; but in Swedish Lapland the southern confines 
descend as low as 64°. According to Frys (in Peter- 
mann’s Mxtth. , 1870), the total area of Lapland may be 
estimated at 153,200 square miles, of which 16,073 miles 
belong to Norway, 48,898 to Sweden, 26,575 to Finland, 
and 61,664 to Russia. 

Lapland is merely the land of the Lapps or Laps, and does 
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not constitute a geographical unity. The Scandinavian 
portion presents the usual characteristics of the mountain 
plateau of that peninsula,— on one side the bold headlands, 
fjords, deep-grooved valleys, and glaciers of Norway, on the 
other the long mountain lakes and lake-fed rivers of Sweden. 
On the Swedish side the Lapp borders only come down to 
within from 30 to 40 miles of the coast, where tho rivers 
begin to lose the character of mountain streams. With 
the exception of Torne Lappmark, which is really j>art of 
Scandinavia, Finnish and Russian Lapland may be gene- 
rally described as comparatively low country, broken by 
detached hills and ridges, one of which, the ITmbdek 
Dunder, attains an elevation of 2500 feet. Rivers and 
lakes abound. In the north of the Finnish region lies 
the great Enare or Inara (formerly Upper Imandra) Lake, 
with an area of 1147 square miles; and the south is 
traversed by the countless head- waters of the Kemi, which 
falls into tho Gulf of Bothnia to the east of the Swedish 
frontier. The largest of the rivers of Russian Lapland — 
or, as it is often called, the Kola peninsula — is the Tulom, 
which falls into the Arctic Ocean ; and others of importance 
are the Pasvig, the Ponoi, and the Varsuga. Lake Imandra, 
or Inandra (in Lappish Aver), is about 65 miles long by 8 
or 9 broad ; Lake Nuoljaure is 35 miles by 7 ; and Guolle- 
jaure, Umbozero, Kontojarvi, and Paitjarvi are all of con- 
siderable extent. An opinion was long prevalent that 
there was a natural boundary of the most striking kind 
between the Arctic coast of Norwegian and that of Russian 
Lapland, — that to the east of Jacob s river the harbours 
or fjords were ice-bound for six months of the year, while 
the influence of the Gulf Stream never allowed those to the 
west to be frozen. This, however, is not the case. The 
principal harbours on the Murrnan coast eastward to the 
mouth of the White Sea remain open like those of Norway. 

Though Lapland contains vast stretches of desolate 
tundra and dreary swamp, the country as a whole has a 
certain quiet beauty, and in the wilder districts the scenery 
is wonderfully various in colour and form. “It is hardly 
possible,” says Lieutenant Temple in /Voc. Roy. (ieoy. Son., 
4880, “to conceive a greater contrast to the ice-bound 
regions which lie between the same parallels in the western 
hemisphere.” And, though it gives little scope for hus- 
bandry, Lapland is richly furnished with much that is ser- 
viceable to man. Not to mention the iron and copper mines, 
it still possesses great store of timber, pine and spruce and 
birch ; though fruit trees yield no fruit, there is abundance 
of edible berries ; the rivers and lakes abound with salmon, 
trout, perch, and pike ; myriads of water-fowl, ptarmigan, 
partridges, and capercailzie breed within its borders ; and ! 
the cod, herring, holibut, and Greenland sharks of its seas 
give occupation to thousands of fishermen. 

The chief characteristic of Lapland is its Arctic climate and 
the distribution of daylight and darkness. In the northern 
parts the longest day and the longest night last for three 
months each, and through the greater part of the country 
the sun does not set at midsummer or rise at midwinter. 

The following calendar of the climate after I^sta lius relates more 
particularly to tho northern district of Swedish Lapland, hut is 
more or less applicable to a large p.irt of the country : — January : 
cold and clear ; no day-light ; about 4 o’clock the “ rose of dawn ” ; 
mean temperature, 0°*50 Fahr. February : cold ; snow and wind ; 
day-light from 6-7 a.m. to 5-6 r.M. ; mean temperature -T'4. 
March : heat of the sun begins to modify the cold ; steady snow 
fall; swans begin to appear; mean tempeature, 11° *5. April : 
weather variable ; snow and wind ; birds of passage, crows, and 
snow sparrows appear ; snow's melt from the branches ; mean tem- 
perature, 26° 6. May : tho finest month in the year ; spring flowers 
in blossom ; bird fife abundant ; sowing season ; temperature 
often reaches 68° during the day ; seed is often “ i rairded” eight 
days after it is sown ; mean temperature, 86° 5. June : ice breaks 
op on lakes and rivers; woods rush into leaf; about the 20th 
continual day : mean temperature, 49° to 50°. July : quite warm ; 
■mnntttn floods ; grain shoots into ear ; fishing ana hunting ; mos- 
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quitoes ; cloudberries ripe ; mean temperature, 59*. August : 
much rain ; harvest ; by the 10th strong frosts at night ; mean 
temperature, 56°. September : short days ; rain, wind, sleet ; 
raspberries, strawberries, bilberries, Ac., ripe ; fall of the leaf ; mean 
temperature, 41°. October : “golden pudding time '* ; slaughter 
of reindeer and laying un of meat store for winter ; mean tem- 
perature, 27 o, 50. November: full winter; lakes fVozen over; fish- 
ing still prosecuted with ice-nets ; mean temperature, 12**24. 
December : much like January; hunting of bears, wolves, &a ; 
mean temperature, 1°. 

The population of Lapland has boon considerably re- 
cruited in modern times by immigrants from the BOUth; 
but the country is still very sparsely peopled, and the Lapps 
still predominate. There are no towns, and the villages 
aro not only few and insignificont, but often hardly less 
nomadic than the people, being shifted according to 
exigencies of fodder or fuel. Hammerfest, the “most 
northern town of the European continent,” has only 2100 
inhabitants, and Kola (formerly Malmis), the principal 
settlement in Russian Lapland, does not now exceed 500. 

The Lapps . — The Lapps (Swod., Lappar ; Russian, Lo- 
pari ; Norw., Finner) call their country Sabme or Same, 
and themselves Sam flats — names almost identical with 
those employed by the Finns for their country and race, 
and probably connected with a root signifying “dark ” (see 
Donner, Very. Wort, der Finn.-Uyr, Sprachm , Hels., 1876). 
Lapp is almost certainly a nickname imposed by foreigners, 
although some of the Lapps apply it contemptuously to 
those of their countrymen whom they think to be less 
civilized than themselves. 1 

In Sweden and Finland the Lapps are usually divided 
into fisher, mountain, and forest Lapps. In Sweden 
the first class includes many impoverished mountain Lapps. 
As described by Lmstadius (1827 32), their condition 
was a very miserable one ; but since his time matters 
have much improved. The principal colony has its sum- 
mer quarters on the Ktuor-Lulo Lake., possesses good boats 
and nets, and, besides catching and drying fish, makes 
money by the shooting of wild fowl and the gathering of 
eggs. When he has acquired a little means it is not 
unusual for the fisher to settle down and reclaim a bit 
of land. The mountain and forest Lapps are the true 
representatives of the race. In the wandering life of the 
mountain Lapp his autumn residence, on tho borders of 
the forest district, may be considered as the central point ; 
it is there that he erects his njalla , a small wooden store- 
house raised high above the ground by one or more piles. 
At the beginning of November, a little sooner or later, 
he begins to wander south or east into the forest land, 
and in the course of the winter he may visit, not only 
such places as Jokkmokk and Arjepluog, but even Gefle, 
Upsala, or Stockholm. About the beginning of May he is 
back at his njalla, but as soon as the weather grows warm 
he pushes up to the mountains, and there throughout the 
summer pastures his herds and prepares his store of cheese. 
By autumn or October he iB busy at his njalla killing the 
surplus reindeer bulls and curing meat for the winter. 
From the mountain Lapp the forest (or, as he used to be 
called, the spruce-fir) Lapp is mainly distinguished by the 
narrower limits within which he pursues his nomadic life. 
He never wanders outside of a certain district, in which he 
possesses hereditary rights, and maintains a series of camp- 
ing grounds which he visits in regular rotation. In May 
or April he lets his reindeer loose, to wander as they please ; 
but immediately after midsummer, when the mosquitoes 
become troublesome, he goes to collect them. Catching a 
single deer and “ belling ” it, he drives it through the wood ; 
the other deer, whose instinct leads them to gather into 
herds for mutual protection against the mosquitoes, are 


1 The most probable etymology is the Finnish lappu f and in this 
case the meaning would he the “ landVend folk." 

XIV. - 39 
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attracted by the souud. Should the summer be very cool 
and *the. mosquitoes few, the Lapp finds it next to impoe- 
•ible to bring the creatures together. About the end of 
August, they are again let loose, but they are once more 
collected iu October, the forest Lapp during winter pur- 
suing the same course of life as the mountain Lapp. 

In Norway there are three classes— the sea Lapps, the 
river Lapps, and the mountain Lapps, the first two 
settled, the third nomadic. The mountain Lapps have, 
on the whole, a rather ruder and harder life than the same 
class in Sweden. About Christmas those of Kautokeino 
and >Karasjokk are usually settled in the neighbourhood 
of the, churches ; in summer they visit the coast, and iu 
autumn they return inland. Previous to 1852, when 
they were forbidden by imperial decree, they were wont 
iu winter tp move south across the Russian frontiers. 

It is seldom possible for them to remain more than three or 
four days in one spot. Flesh is their favourite, iu winter 
almost their only, food, though they also use reindeer 
milk, choose, and rye or barley cakes. The sea Lapps are 
in some respects hardly to be distinguished from the other 
coast dwellers of Finmark. Their food consists mainly of 
cooked fish. The river Lapps, many of whom, however, 
are descendants of Quains or Finns proper, breed cattle, 
attempt a , little tillage, mid entrust their reindeer to the 
care of mountain Lapps. 

In Finland there are comparatively few Laplanders, and 
the great bulk of them belong to the fisher class. Many of 
thqm ore settled in the neighbourhood of the Enare Lake. 
In the spring they go down to the Norwegian coast and 
take part in the sea fisheries, returning to the lake about 
midsummer. Formerly they found the capture of wild 
reindeer a profitable occupation, using for this purpose a 
palisaded avenue gradually narrowing towards a pitfall. 

The Russian Lapps are also for the most part fishers, as 
i8 natural in a district with such an extent of coast and 
such a number of lakes, not to mention the advantage 
which the fisher has over the reindeer keeper in connexion 
with the many fasts of the Greek Church. They maintain 
a half nomadic kind of life, very few of them having becumo 
regular settlers in the Russian villages. It iB usual to dis- 
tinguish them according to the district of the coast which 
they frequent, as Murman (Murmanski) and Terian (Terski) 
Lappa. A separate tribe, the Filmans, i.e., Finnmans, 
nomadize about the Pazycts, Motoff, andPetchenga tundras, 
and retain the peculiar dialect and the Lutheran creed 
which they owe to a former connexion with Sweden. They 
were formerly known as the “ twice and thrice tributary ” 
Lapps, because they paid to two or even three states — | 
Russia, Denmark, and Swoden. 

The ethnographical position of the Lapps has not been 
dearly determined, though it is evident they can no longer 
be classified with tho Finns. They are, as has been seen, 
for from a numerous people, and within the historical 
period they have considerably recruited themselves from 
neighbouring races. Shortness of stature 1 is their most 
obvjon? characteristic, though in regard to this much 
exaggeration has prevailed. Duben (p. 167) found an aver- 
age ot 4-9 feet for males and a little less for females ; Mante- 
gmwk, Who made a number of anthropological observations 
m^prway in 1879, gives 5 feet and 475 feet respectively 
(Armivio per Pa?itrop. t 1880). Individuals much above or 
much Wow the average are rare. The body is usually of 
fidr proportions, but the legs are rather short, and in many 
cues somewhat bandy. Dark, swarthy, yellow, copper- 
coloWti&We alt ac^jectivefc employed by competent observers 
to describe their complexion,— the truth being that their 
habits of lite do not conduce either to the preservation or 

1 Hencft Afcey haf e supposed by many to be the originals of 

the " little folk 99 of Scandinavia* legend* 


display of their natural colour of skin, and that some of 
them are really fair, and others, perhaps the majority, really 
dark. The colour of the hair, too, ranges from blonde and 
reddish to a bluish or greyish black; and the eyes dto 
black, hazel, blue, or grey. ' The shape of the skull is the 
most striking peculiarity of tile Lapp. He is the most 
brachycephalous type of man in Europe, perhaps in the 
world. 2 According to Virchow, the women in width Of 
face are more Mongolian like than the men, but neither in 
men nor women does the opening of the eye show any true 
obliquity. In children the eye is large, open, and round. 
The nose is always low and broad, more markedly retroussd 
among the females than the males. Wrinkled and puckered 
by exposure to the weather, the faces even of the younger 
Lapps assume an appearance of old age. The muscular 
system is usually well developed, but there is deficiency of 
fatty tissue, which atfects the features (particularly by giving 
relative prominence to the eyes) and the general character 
of the skin. Tho thinness of the skin, indeed, can but 
rarely be paralleled among other Europeans. Among the 
Lapps, os among other lower races, the index is shorter 
than the ring finger. 8 

The Lapps are a quiet, inoffensive people. Crimes of 
violence are almost unknown among them, and the only 
common breach of law is the killing of tame reindeer 
belonging to other owners. In Russia, however, they have 
a bad reputation for lying and general untrustworthiness, 
and drunkenness is well-nigh a universal vice. In Scandi- 
navia laws have been directed against the importation of 
intoxicating liquors into the Lapp country since 1723. 

Superficially at least the great bulk of the Lapps have 
been Christianized, — those of the Scandinavian countries 
being Protestants, those of Russia members of the Greek 
Church. In education the Scandinavian Lapps are far ahead 
of their Russian brethren, to whom reading and writing 
are arts as uufamiliar as they were to their pagan ancestors. 
The general manner of life is patriarchal. The father of 
the family has complete authority over all its affairs ; and 
on his death this authority passes to the eldest son. 
Parents are free to disinherit their children ; and, if a sou 
separates from the family without his father’s permission, 
he receives no share of the property except a gun and his 
wife’s dowry. 4 

By the very circumstances of their position the Lapps are 
of necessity conservative in most of their habits, many of 
which can hardly have altered since the first taming of the 
reindeer. But the strong current of mercantile enterprise 
has carried a few important products of southern civilization 
into their huts. The lines in which Thomson describes 
their simple life — 

The reindeer form their riches : these their tents, 

Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth 
Supply ; their wholesome fore and cheerful cups — 

are still applicable in the main to the mountain Lapps; bnfe 
even they have learned to use coffee ns an ordinary bever- 
age, and to wear stout Norwegian cloth (i vadmal ). 

Linguistically the Laps belong to the great Uralo- Altaic famffjr ♦, 
the similarity of their speech to Finnish is evideut on the surface. 
It is broken up into very distinct and even mutually unintelligible 
dialects, the origin of several of which is, however, easily found in* 

* Bertillon found in one instance a cephalic index of 94. The 

average obtained by Pruner Bey was 84*7, by Virchow €2 ‘5. v 

* See Retzius, Finska Kranier (Stockholm, 1878); Virchow, In 
I AroA for Anthrop., tom. iv,, 1870 ; papers by Virchow *(1874), 

Hagen beck and Europeus (1876), and Van der Horck (1876), in 
sokrifl for Ethnologic ; and by Gntaeult (1883) and Pruner Bey 
(1864), in Mimoires de la Soc . cCAnthrop. Bertillon, in Broca's 
Revm cTAnthrop., has givtn a comparison of the cnuiiology of the 
Lapps with that of Parisians, Ksffret, and New Caledonians. 

* A valuable paper by Ephimenko, on 44 The Legal Customs of tbs 

Lapps, especially in Russian LapUnd,” appears in voL vili. of the Mom* 
qfltust. Omit. Soc*, Ethnng, Section, 1878. •*'> 
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fto.pqtitifiai A*d sexual diamembenneutof the people. , Ddben 
dimptfuMiefl four leading dialect* ; but a muck greater number 
vn recognisable. In Russian Lapland alone there are three, due 
to 'the influence of Norwegian, Karelian, and Russian (Lonnrot, 
d$a Soa, Scu Ftnni*, vol. iv.). “The Lapps, M says Castren, 
“have had the misfortune to come into close contact with foreign 
rapes while their language was yet in its tendered infancy, and con- 
sequently it has not only adopted an endless number of foreign 
wtfrdi, but in many grammatical aspects fashioned itself after foreign 
models." That it began at a very early period to enrich itself with 
Scandinavian words is shown by the use it still makes of forms 
belonging to a linguistic stage older even than that of Icelandic. 
Duoenhaa subjected the vocabulary to a very interesting analysis 
for the purpose of discovering what stage of culture the people lmd 
reached before their contact with the Norse. Agricultural terms, 
tfm uamos of the metals, aud the word for smith, are all of Scandi- 
navian origin, ami the words for “taming” and “milk" would 
suggest that the southern strangers taught the Lapps how to turn 
the reindeer to full account. The important place, however, which 
this creature must always have held in their estimation is evident 
from the existence of more than three hundred native reindeer woids. 

The Lapp tongue was long ago reduced to writing by the mission- 
aries ; but very little has been printed in it except school-books and 
religious works. A number of popular tales and songs, indeed, have 
been taken down from the lips of*the people by Fjellner, G rein land, 
and others ; J. A. Frijs, professor of Lapp in the university of 
Christiania, has published Lappi'ltcc Sprogprover : en mmling lavp. 
evsntyr , ordsprog , og g&dcr , Christiania, I860 ; uml Lappish mythologi 
eventyr og folkesagn , Christiania, 1871. See also G. Donner, Linlcr 
dtr Lappen , Helsingfors, 1876. The songs are extremely similar to 
those of the Finns, ami a process of mutual borrowing seems to have 
gone on. In one of the saga-like pieces — Pishuu* Peshan’a son-— there 
seems to be a distinct mention of the Baikal Lake, and possibly ulso 
of the Altai Mountains. The story of Njuvvisena, daughter of the 
Sun, is full of quaint folklore about the turning of tne reindeer. 
Giants, as well as a blind or one-eyed monster, are frequently intro- 
duced, and the Aisopic iable is not without its representatives. 
Grammars of the Lapp tongue have been published by Fjcllstrom 
(1738), Loom (1748), Rask (1832), Stoekfh-th (1840); lexicons by 
Fj ell strom (1730), Leem (1768-1781), Lindahl (1780), Stoekfieth 
(i862). Many of the Lapps are able to speak one or even two of 
the neighbouring tongues. 

The reputation of the Laplanders for skill in magic and divination 
is of very early date, and in Finland is not yet extinct. When Krik 
Blood-axe, son of Harold Haarfager, visited Bjarmaland in 922, he 
found Gunhild; daughter of Asur Tote, living among the Lapps, to 
whom sho had. been sent by her father for the purpose of being 
trained in witchcraft ; and Ivan the Terri bio of Russia sent for 
magicians from Lapland to explain the cause of the apjwamnce of a 
comet. One of the powers with winch they were formerly credited 
was that of raising winds. “They tye three knottes," says old 
Richard Eden, “on a strynge lmngyng at a ns hyp. When they lose 
one of these they rayso tollerable wynds. When they lose an othor 
the wynde is more vehement ; but by losing the thyrd they raysc 
playne fcempeates as in old tyme they were accustomed to raysa 
thunder and lyghtnyug” (Hist, of TrauayU , 1677, p. 284). Though 
we are familiar in English with allusions to “ Lapland witches,” it 
appears that the art, according to native custom, was iu the hands 
of the men* Duriug his divination the wizard fell into a state ot 
trance or ecstasy, his soul being held to run about at large to pur- 
sue its inquiries. Great use was made of a curious diviniiig-drum, 
oval in shape, and made of wood, 1 to 4 feet in length. Over the 
upper surface was stretched a white-dressed reindeerskin, and at the 
carpers (oo to speak) hang a variety of charms— tufts of wool, l>ones, 
teeth, claws, &c. The area was divided into several spaces, often into 
three, one for thecelestial gods, one for the terrestrial, and one for man. 
A variety of figures and conventional signs were drawn in the several 
compartments ; the sun, for instance, is frequently repnoented by a 
square and a stroke from each corner, Thor oy two hammers placed 
crosswise ; and in the more modern specimens symbols for Christ, 
the Virgin, and the Holy Ghost aie introduced. An arpa or divin- 
ing-rod was laid on a definite snot, the drum beaten by a hammer, 
and conclusions drawn from tne position taken up by tbe arjo. 
Any Lapp who bad attained to manhood could in ordinary circum- 
stances consult the drum for himself, but in matter* of unusual 
moment the professional wizard (naid, noule, or uoaide) had to be 
called in. 

Th$ Lapp* bare a dim tradition that their ancestor* lived in 
a far, eastern land, and they tell rude stpries of their own conflict* 
With , Norsemen and Karelins. But no answer can b* obtained 
from 'them to the questions naturally put by the historian in 
regard to their early distribution and movement*. By many it has 
been maintained that they were formerly spread over the whole 
of^e^amdinavian peninsula, and they have even been considered 
by toms m the remnants of that primeval rape of cave-dweller* 
wfiMh hunted the reindeer over the snow-field* of central and; 
wmith Europe. But much of the evidence adduced for these 
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theories ie highly questionable. The content* ofthe so-called Lappa* 
grave* found in various part* of Scandinavia are often sufficient in 
themselves to show that the appellation must be a misnomer, and the 
syllable Lap or Lapp found in many name* of places can often be 
proved to have no connexion with the Lapps. Nothing more ‘Can 
be affirmed with certainty than that the area occupied dr visitfed 
by the Lapps once extended farther south (in Russia as far, it would 
appear, as Lake Ladoga), and that they already occupied their 
present territory ut the time when thev are first mentioned in 
history. According to Dubcn’the name first occur* in the ldth 
century — in the Fundinn Aoregr, com]>osed about 1200, in Saxo 
Grammaticus, and in a papal hull of date 1280 ; but . the people ars 
probably to be identified with those Finns of Tacitus whom h^ 
describes as wild hunters with skins for clothing and rude hut* 
os only means of shelter, and certainly with the Bkrithinhinoi 
of Procopius [Goth., li. 15), the Scritohini of Paulus Wamemdna^ 
and the Seridifinni of tho geographer of Ravenna. Some of th* 
details given hy Procopius, in regard for instance to the treatment 
of infants, show that his informant was acquainted with certaifi 
characteristic customs of the Lapps, Ml 

In the 9th century the Norsemen from Norway began to treat 
their feeble northern neighbours as a subject race. The wealth <4 
Ottar, — “ nortlnnost of the northmen," — whose narrative has been 
preserved by King Alfred, consisted mainly of six hundred of those 
“deer they call lirenas” and in tribute paid by tbe natives : and 
the Eigils saga tells how Drvnjulf Bjurgulfson lmd his right to 
collect cc ntributioiiH fr< m the Finns (f.r., the Lapps) recognized by 
Harold Haarfager. So much value was attached to this source of 
wealth that «9 early ns 1050 strangers wore excluded from the fur- 
trade of Finmark, and a kind of const -guard prevented their intru- 
sion. Meantime the Karelians were pressing on the eastern Lapp*, 
and iu the course of the 11th century tho ruler* of Novgorod began 
to treat them as the Norsemen had treated their western brethren* 
The ground-swell of the Tartar invasion drove the Knrclians west- 
ward iu the 13th century, and for many years oven Finmark wa* *o 
unsettled that the Norsemen received no tribute from the Lapp*. 
At length in 1326 a treaty was concluded between Norway aud 
Russia by which the supremacy of tho Norwegians over the Lapp* 
was recognized ns far east ns Voljo beyond Kandalux on tho White 
Bea, ami tho supremacy of the Russians over the Karelians as faf 
os Lyngen and the Mil self. The relations of the Lapps to their 
more powerful neighbours woie complicated by tho rivalry of the 
different Scandinavian kingdoms. After the disruption of the 
Colmar Union (1628), Sweden began to assert its rights with vigour, 
and in 1696 the treaty of Teusina between Bweden and Russia 
decreed “that the Lapps who dwell in the woods between eastern 
Bothnia and Vamuger shall pay their dues to the king of Sweden. M 
It was in vain that Christian IV. of Denmark visited Kola end 
exacted homage in 1699, and every year sent messengers to }>rotest 
nga nst the collection of his tribute by the Swedes (a custom which 
continued down to 1 806). Charles of Sweden took the title of “king 
of the Kajans aud Lapps,” and left no means untried to establish 
his power over all Hcandinavisn Lapland. By the peuco of Kniirtid 
(1613) Gustavus Adolphus gave up the Swedish claim to Finmark; 
and in 1761 mutual renunciations brought the relations of Swedish 
and Norwegian (Danish) Lapland to their present position. Mead*' 
while Russian infiuem e had been spreading westward j and in, 
1809, when Alexander I. finally obtained the cession of Finland, he 
also added to his dominions the wholo of Finnish Lapland to the 
east of the Mnonio stid the Kbngama. 

The Lapps have had the ordinary fate of subject and defenceless 1 
people ; they lmve been utilized with little regard to their own 
interests or inclinations: The example set hy the early Norwegian* 
was followed by the Swedes : a peculiar class of adventurers known 
as the Birkarlians (from Bjark or Birk, “ trade ”) began in the 18th 
century to farm the Lapps, and, receiving very extensive privilege* 
from the kings, grew to great weulth and influence. In 1606 there 
were twenty -two Birkarlians in Tornio, seventeen in Ltile, sixteen 
in Pite, and sixty-six in U me Lappmark. They are regularly spoken 
of as having or owning Lap;*, whom they hire out, and dispose 
of as any other piece of property. In Russian Lapland matters 
followed much the same course. Tbe very institution of the 
Soloveta monastery, intended by St Tryphon for the benefit of the 
poor neglected jiagsns, turned out the occasion of much injustice 
towards them. By a charter of Ivan Vasilivitch (November 1666). 
tbe monks are declared masters of the Lapps of the Motoff ana, 
Petch^nga districts, and they soon sought to extend their control 
over those not legally assigned to them (Ephimenko). Other monas- 
teries in distant Tarts of the Empire were gifted with similar pro- 
prietary rights ; and the supplication of tbe patriarch Nikon to 
Alexis Mikhaelovitch, for example, shows only too clearly the 
oppression to which the Lapps were subjected. 

it is long, however, since these abnses were abolished ; and In 
Scandinavia more especially tbe Lapps of the present day enioy tike 
advantages resulting from s large amount of philanthropic legislti^ 
tion on i he part of their rulers. There seems to be no fear of their 
becoming extinct, except it may be by gradual amalgamation with 
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their more powerful neighbours. The aggregate number in all Lap- 
laud it estimated at 27,000. According to official statistics the 
Bwedish Lapps increased from 6617 in 1830 to 6702 in 1870. In 
Norway there were 14,464 in 1846, 17,178 in 1866. For Russian 
and Finnish Lapland the numbers were given in 1869 as 1200 
and 2183, and according to Kelsietf the whole number in Russia is 
not now more than 3000. The number of reindeer possessed by 
the whole people is estimated at 363,000. 

OuaUf von Dliben’n Om Lappland och Lappame (Stockh., 1873) is the fulleat 
and moat systematic work on lti» aublect. It gives h lint of more thnn two 
hundred authorities. Sec al**o Sehoffor, Lapponia (Frankf., 1678; English 
version, Oxford, 16 74), for long the stundaid book ; Keg.mrd. Voyage de Laponie 
<1081, often reprinted: English In Pinkerton, vol 1.); Hbgstrtttn, Reekrifn. after 
de till Sverige* Krona lydande Lappmarker , Stockh., 1746; Leem, Beekri- 
x Mite over Finmarken * harper , Copenh., 1707,, extremely Important, In Danish 
and Latin; Acerhl, Reise durch Schwedcn, Berlin, 1803; Lrestudlua, Journal , 
Ac., Stockh., 1831 ; Leopold von Buch, ReUe durch Norwegen und Lapp - 
land, Berlin, 1840; Bayard Taylor, Northern Travel , London, 1858 ; Caatrcn, 
Nordltka Rteor (HoR, 1852-58; Germ, transl., St Petersburg) ; Stockfleth, 
Dagbog over mine Minion*- Reiter, Christ., 1860, of great value; Frljs, An 
oommer (1867) i Finmarken , Ac., Christ. , 1871; Aubcl, Reise narh Lappland , 
Lelpslc, 1874; Nemlrovlteh-Dantclienko, Laplandiua i Lap/andtzui, St Peters- 
burg, 1874; Report s by KeMeff, Ac , for the Anthropological Exhibition at 
Moscow, 1877, Moscow, 1878 ; Ecker, fstpp/and, Ac., Freiburg, 1878; Du Challlu, 
Land of the Midnight Sun , London, 1881; Edward Uae, The While Se t Peninsula , 
London, 1882. (II. A. W.) 

LA. PORTE, chief city of La Porte county, Indiana, 
U.S., is situated at the intersection of three railways, 12 
miles south of Lake Michigan, and about 60 miles south- 
east of Chicago. Surrounded by a fertile agricultural 
region, it carries on a considerable trade, and has manu- 
factories of agricultural implements, foundries, and various 
mills. The vicinity has become a favourite summer resi- 
dence, on account of its beautiful lakes, which in winter 
supply large quantities of clear ice for the Chicago and 
southern markets. The population in 1880 was 6195. 

LAPPENBERG, Johann Martin (1794-1865), a 
German historical writer, was born July 30, 1794, at 
Hamburg, where his father held a good official position ; 
early in life he began to study medicine, and afterwards 
history, at Edinburgh. The latter pursuit he continued 
in London and at the universities of Berlin and Gottingen, 
graduating as doctor of laws of Gottingen in 1816. He 
was forthwith sent by the Hamburg senate as resident 
minister to the Prussian court, where he remained till 
1823, when he became keeper of the Hamburg archives, 
an office in which he had the amplest opportunities for the 
cultivation and exorcise of those habits of laborious and 
critical research on which his highly respectable reputation 
as an historian rests. He continued to hold this post until 
1863, when a serious affection of the eyes compelled him 
to resign. In 1850 be had the honour of representing 
Hamburg at the Frankfort conference. HiB death took 
place on November 28, 1865. 

Lappenboi^s most, important contribution to literature, and that 
by which ho is best known outside of Gerrauny, was his GcschichU 
von England (2 voK, Hamburg, 1834-37), which was translated 
by Thorpo (1845-57) and continued by Pauli (from 1160). His 
other works include a continuation of the Geochichtc des Unqrrungs 
dor dcut&chcn Hunm of Sartorius, 1830; Ilaviburgischcs Urkunden - 
buch, 1842 ; Hamburger lirehtsalterthilmcr, 1846 ; Chronikcn dcr 
Stadt Hamburg in nmlrnlentwhcr Sprache, 1852-61 ; Qnellcn eur 
Qeschichte dcs Erzbisthums u. dn' Stadt Bremen , 1841 ; editions of 
Thietmar of Merseburg, Adam of Bremen, Helmold, and Arnold 
of Liibeck in the Monument, a of Pertz, and an edition of Th. 
Murner’s Till Enhnspiegrl, 1853. 

LAPWING, Anglo-Saxon Hledpewince ( = “one who 
turns about in running or flight,” see Skeat’s Etymol. 
Dictionary , p. 32 1), 1 a bird, the T ring a vanelhut of Linnaeus 
and the Vanellus vulgaris or V. cristatus of modern orni- 
thologists. In the temperate parts of the Old World this 
species is perhaps the most abundant of the Plovers, 
Charadriidst, breeding in greater or fewer numbers in 
almost every suitable place from Ireland to Japan, — the 
majority migrating towards winter to southern countries, as 
the Putyab, Egypt, and Barbary, — though in the British 
Islands some are always found at that season, chiefly about 
estuaries. As a straggler it has occurred within the Arctic 


Circle (as on the Yaranger Fjord in 'Norway), as well a s in 
Iceland and even Greenland ; while it not nnfreqnently 
appears in Madeira and the Azores. Conspicuous as the 
strongly contrasted colours of its plumage and its veiy 
peculiar flight make it, one may well wonder at its success 
in maintaining its ground when so many of its allies have 
been almost exterminated, for the Lapwing is the object 
perhaps of greater persecution than any other European 
bird that is not a plunderer. Its eggs — the well known 
“ Plovers’ Eggs ” of commerce 2 — are taken by the thousand 
or ten thousand ; and, worse than this, the bird, wary and 
wild at other times of the year, in the breeding-season 
becomes easily approachable, and is (or used to be) shot 
dowu in enormous numbers to be sold in the markets for 
“Golden Plover.” Its growing scarcity as a species was 
consequently in Great Britain very perceptible until an Act 
of Parliament (35 & 36 Viet. cap. 78) frightened people 
into letting it alone, 8 and its numbers have since then as 
perceptibly increased, to the manifest advantage of many 
classes of the community — those who would eat its eggs, 
those who would eat its flesh (at the right time of year), 
as well as the agriculturists whose lands it frequented, for 
it is admitted on all hands that no bird is more completely 
the farmer’s friend. What seems to be the secret of the 
Lapwing holding its position in spite of slaughter and 
rapine is the adaptability of its nature to various kinds of 
localities. It will find sustenance for itself and its progeny 
equally on the driest soils as on the fattest pastures; upland 
and fen, arable and moorland, are alike to it, provided only 
the ground be open enough. The wailing cry 4 and the 
frantic gestures of the cock bird in the breeding-season will 
tell any passer-by that a neat or brood is near ; but, unless 
he knows how to look for it, nothing save mere chance will 
enable him to find it. Yet by practice those who are 
acquainted with the bird’s habits will accurately mark the 
spot whence the hen silently rises from her treasure, and, 
disregarding the behaviour of the cock, which is intended 
to delude the intruder, will walk straight to one nest after 
another as though they knew beforehand the exact position 
of each. The nest is a slight hollow in the ground, 
wonderfully inconspicuous even when deepened, as is 
usually the case, by incubation, and the black-spotted olive 

51 There is a prevalent belief that many of the eggs sold as “Plovers* ” 
are those of Rooks, but no notion can be more absurd, since the 
appearauco of the two is wholly unlike. Those o! the Redshank, of 
the Golden Plover (to a small extent), and enormous numbers of those 
of the Black -headed Gull, and in certain places of some of the Terns, 
are, however, undoubtedly sold as Lapwings’, having a certain simi- 
larity of Hhell to the latter, and a difference of flavour only to be 
detected by a fine palate. It is estimated that 800,000 Lapwings’ 
eggs are yearly sent to England from the one province of Friesland in 
Holland (see Omith. Cmtralblatt, 1877, p. 108). 

a This measure was really insufficient to afford it, or any other bird, 
proper protection, hut the British public seldom read Acts of Parlia- 
ment critically, and, hearing that one had been passed for the Preser- 
vation of Wild Birds, in which the Lapwing was specially named, most 
persons desisted from persecuting this species, not in the least knowing 
that the utmost penalty they could incur by killing it in the close- 
season would be hut trifling. 

4 This sounds like pee-ioert, with some variety of intonation. Hence 
the names Peewit, Peaseweep, and Teuchit, commonly applied in some 
parts of Britain to this bird, — though the first is that by which one of 
the smaller Gulls, Larus Hdibundus (sec Gull, vol. xi. p. 274), is 
known in the districts it frequents. In Sweden Vipa , in Germany 
Kiebitz , in Holland Kie^nct, and in France Ifixhwt, are names of 
the Lapwing, given to it from its usual cry. Other English names are 
Green Plover and Hornpie — the latter from its long hornlike crest and 
pied plumage. The Lapwing’s conspicuous crest seems to have been 
the cause of a common blunder among our writers of the Middle Ages, 
who translated the Latin word Upupa , properly Hoopoe by 

Lapwing, as being the crested binl with which they were best 
acquainted. In like manner other writers of the same or an earlier 
period Latinized Lapwing by EgrtUidcs (plural), and rendered that 
again into English as Egrets — the tuft of feathers misleading them 
alao. The word YaneUus is from vannut, the fan used for winnowing 
corn, and refers to the audible beating of the bird’s wings. 


1 Oaxton in 1481 has “lapwynches” (Reynard the Fox, cap. 27). 
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eggs (four iu number) are almost invisible to the careless 
or untrained eye unless it should happen to glance directly 
upon them. The young when first hatched are clothed 
with mottled down bo as closely to resemble a stone and 
to be overlooked as they squat motionless on the approach 
of danger. At a distance the plumage of the adult appears 
to be white and black in about equal proportions, the latter 
predominating above ; but on closer examination nearly all 
the seeming black is found to be a bottle-green gleaming 
with purple and copper ; and the tail-coverts, both above 
and below, are seen to be of a bright bay colour that is 
seldom visible in flight. The crest consists of six or eight 
narrow and elongated feathers, turned slightly upwards at 
the end, and is usually carried in a horizontal position, 
extending in the cock beyond the middle of the back ; but 
it is capable of being erected so as to become nearly vertical. 
Frequenting (as has been said) parts of the open country 
so very divergent in character, and as remarkable for the 
peculiarity of its flight as for that of its cry, the Lapwing 
is far more often observed in nearly all parts of the British 
Islands than any other of the group, Limicolx t to which it 
belongs. The peculiarity of its flight seems due to the wide 
and rounded wings it possesses, the steady and ordinarily 
somewhat slow flapping of which impels the body at each 
stroke with a manifost though easy jerk. Yet on occasion, 
as when performing its migrations, or even its almost daily 
transits from one feeding-ground to another, and still more 
when being pursued by a Falcon, the speed with which it 
movas through the air is very considerable ; and the passage 
of a flock of Lapwings, twinkling aloft or in the distance, 
as the dark and light surfaces of the plumage are alter- 
nately presented, is always an agreeable spectacle to those 
who love a landscape enliveued by its wild creatures. On 
the ground this bird ruus nimbly, and is nearly always 
engaged in searching for its food, which is wholly animal. 

Allied to the Lapwing are several forms that have been 
placed by ornithologists in the genera Ifoploptrrus, 
Chettusia , Lubivanellus, Sardophorus , and so forth ; but 
the respective degree of affinity they bear to one another 
is not rightly understood, and space would prohibit any 
attempt at here expressing it. In some of them the hind 
toe, which has already ceased to have any function in the 
Lapwing, is wholly wanting. In others the wings are 
armed with a tubercle or even a sharp spur on the carpus. 
Few have any occipital crest, but several have the face 
ornamented by the outgrowth of a fleshy lobe or lobes. 
With the exception of North America, they are found in 
most parts of the world, but perhaps the greater number 
in Africa. Europe has three species — HoplopUrus vpinotus, 
the Spur-winged Plover, and Chettusia grejaria. and C. 
leucura ; but the first and last are only stragglers from 
Africa and Asia. (a. n.) 

LAR, a city of Persia, capital of LAristAn, in 27° 30' 
N. lat., 53° 58' E. long., 17i miles from ShlrAz, and 127 
from the coast at Mogu Bay. LAr stands at the foot of a 
mountain range in an extensive plain covered with palm 
trees. The crest of a hill immediately behind the town is 
crowned by the ruins of a castle formerly deemed impreg- 
nabla LAr was once a flourishing place, but a large portion 
is now in ruins, and the population is reduced to about 
12,000. There are still some good buildings, of which 
the most prominent is the bazaar, said to be the finest in 
Persia, and resembling that of ShfrAz, but considerably 
larger. The governor’s residence stands in the centre of 
the town, and is surrounded by strong walls flanked with 
towers. There is also an outer moat filled by a canal of 
recent structure, which also serves to supply the numerous 
cisterns when the rain water fails. LAr is noted for its 
manufacture of muskets and cloth. 

LARCENY. See Theft. 
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LARCH (from the German Lercke ; Latin, larix), a 
name applied to a small group of coniferous trees, of which 
the common larch of Europe is taken as the type. The 
members of the genus Larix are distinguished from the 
firs, with which they were formerly placed, by their 
deciduous leaves, scattered singly, as in Abies, on the 
young shoots of the season, but on all older branchlets 
growing in whorl-like tufts, each surrounding the ex- 
tremity of a rudimentary or abortive branch ; from cedars 
( Cedrus ) they differ, not only in the deciduous leaves, but 
in the cones, the scales of which are thinner towards the 
apex, and arc persistent, remaining attached long after the 
seeds are discharged. The trees of the genus are closely 
allied in botanic features, as well os in general appear- 
ance, so that it is sometimes difficult to assign to them 
determinate specific characters, and the limit between 
species and variety is not always very accurately defined. 
Nearly all are natives of Europe, or the northern plains 
and mountain ranges of Asia and North America, though 
one occurs only on the Himalaya ; a somewhat aberrant 
form, usually placed in a separate sub-genus, is peculiar 
to north China and Japan. 

The common larch (L. ruropmi ) is, when grown in per- 
fection, a stately tree with tall erect trunk, gradually 
tapering from root to summit, and horizontal branches 



Branch let of Larch (fsurix europmu). 

springing at irregular intervals from the. stem, and in old 
trees often becoming more or less drooping, but rising again 
towards the extremities ; the branchlets or side shoots, very 
slender and pendulous, are pretty thickly studded with the 
whorls of narrow linear leaves, of a peculiar bright light 
greeu when they first appear in the spring, but becoming 
of a deeper hue when mature. The yellow stamen-bearing 
flowers are in sessile, nearly spherical catkins ; the fertile 
ones vary in colour, from red or purple to greenish-white, 
in different varieties ; the erect cones, which remain long 
on the branches, are above an inch in length and oblong- 
ovate in shape, with reddish-brown scales somewhat waved 
on the edges, the lower bracts usually rather longer than 
the scales. The tree flowers in April or May, and the 
winged seeds are shed the following autumn. When stand- 
ing in an open space, uncrowded by neighbouring trees. 
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tfi® larch gfbws of a nearly conicalshape, with the lower 
branches almost reaching the ground, while those above 
gradually diminish in length towards the top of the trunk, 
presenting a very symmetrical form ; but in dense woods 
the lower parts become bare of foliage, as with the firs 
under similar circumstances. When springing up among 
rocks or on ledges, the stem sometimes becomes much 
curved, and, with its spreading boughs and pendent branch- 
lets, often forms a striking and picturesque object in the 
alpine posses and steep ravines in which the tree delights 
to grow, tn the prevalent European varieties the bark is 
reddish-grey, and rather rough and scarred in old trees, 
which are often much lichen-covered. The trunk attains a 
height of from 80 to 140 feet, with a diameter of from 3 to 
5 feet near the ground, but in close woods is comparatively 
slender in proportion to its altitude. The larch abounds 
on the Alps of Switzerland, on which it flourishes at an 
elevation of 5000 feet, and also on those of Tyrol and 
Savoy, on the O lrpathians, and in most of the hill regions 
of central Europe; it is likewise found on parts of the 
Apennine chain, but is not indigenous to the Pyrenees, and 
in the wild state is unknown in the Spanish peninsula. It 
forms exteusive woods in Russia, but does not extend its 
range to the Scandinavian countries, where its absence is 
somewhat remarkable, as the tree grows freely in Norway 
and Sweden whore planted, and even multiplies itself by 
self-sown seed, according to Schiibeler, in the neighbourhood 
of Trondlyem. In the north-eastern parts of Russia, in 
the country towards the Petchora river, and on the Ural, 
a peculiar variety prevails, regarded by some as a distinct 
species ( L . sihirica ) ; this form is abundant nearly through- 
out Siberia, extending to the Pacific coast of Kamchatka 
and the hills of Dahuria. The Siborian larch has smooth 
grey bark and smaller cones, approaching iu shape somewhat 
to those of the American hackmatack ; it seems even 
hardier than the Alpine tree, growing up to latitude 68°, 
but, as the inclement climate of the polar shores is neared, 
dwindling down to the form of a dwarf and oven trailing 
bush ; on tho Altai, however, Pallas states that it flourishes 
only at medium elevations. 

The larch, from its lofty straight trunk and the high 
quality of its wood, must be regardod as one of the most 
important of coniferous trees ; its growth is extremely 
rapid, the stem attaining a large size in from sixty to 
eighty years, while the tree yields good useful timber at 
forty or fifty ; it forms firm heartwood at an early age, 
and the sapwood is less perishable than that of the firs, 
rendering it more valuable in the young state. 

The wood of large trees is close and compact in texture, in the 
beat varieties of a deep reddish colour varying to browniBh-yellow, 
but apt to bo lighter in tint, and less hard in grain, when grown in 
rich soils or in low sheltered situations. It is remarkably tough, 
resisting a rending strain better than any of the fir or pine woods 
in common use, though not as elastic as some ; properly seasoned, 
it is as littlo liable to shrink as to split ; the boughs being small 
oom pared to the trunk, the timber is more free from large knots, 
and the small knots remain firm and undeeaved. The only draw- 
back to those good qualities is a certain liability to warp ana bend, 
unless very carefully seasotiod ; for this purpose it is recommended 
to be* left floating in water for a year after foiling, and then allowed 
X»W« months to dry slowly and* completely l»e?ore sawing up the 
logs; barking the trunk in winter while the tree is standing, and 
leaving it in that state till the next year, has been often advised 
With the larch as with other timber, but tho practical inconveniences 
Of the plan have prevented its adoption on any large scale. When 
well prepared for use, larch is one of the most durable of coniferous 
woods. Its strength and toughness render it valuable for naval 
purposes, to which it is largely applied ; its freedom from any ten- 
dency to split adapts it for clinker-built boats, for the construction 
of wiioh a high authority, Matthew, pronounces it the best of all 
woods. It is much employed for house building in all countries 
where it grows in abundance ; mo^t of the picturesque log-houses in 
Vaud ana the adjacent oantons are built of squared larch trunks, 
and derive their fine brown tint from the hardened ream that slowly 
exudj* from the wood after long exposure to the summer sun ; the 


wooden shingles, that in Switzerland supply the place of tflbs,^#re 
also frequently of larch. In Germany it is much used bydhe eooper 
as well as the carpenter, durable staves for casks being made of this 
valuable wood, while the form of the trunk admirably adapts it for 
all purf loses for which long straight timber is needed. It is one Of 
the most durable of woods in wet ground or under water, and 
answers well for fence-posts and river piles ; many of the founda- 
tions of old Venice rest upon larch, the lasting qualities of which 
were well known and appreciated, not only in mediaival times, but 
in the far-off days of Vitruvius and Pliny, The harder and darker 
varieties are valuable to the cabinetmaker in the construction of 
cheap solid furniture, being fine in grain and taking jiolish better 
than many more costly woods. A ]>eculiarity of larch wood is the 
difficulty with which it is ignited, although so resinous, a quality 
that gives it still higher value to the builder ; for, though not quite 
so incombustible as the Romans deemed it, large pieceB do not as 
easily take fire as the ordinary kinds of deal timber ; and, coated 
with a thin layer of plaster, beams and pillars of larch might pro- 
bably be found to justify Caesar’s epithet “igni imjienctraoile 
lignum ” ; even the small branches are not easily kept alight, and 
a larch fire in the open needs considerable care. Yet the forests of 
larch in Siberia often suffor from conflagration. When these fires 
occur while the trees are full of sap, a curious mucilaginous matter is 
exuded from the half-burnt stems ; when dry it is of a pule reddish 
colour, like some of the coarser kinds of gum-arabic, and is soluble 
in water, the solution resombling gum -water, in place of which it is 
sometimes used ; considerable quantities nre collected and sold as 
“Orenburg gum”; in Siberia and Russia it is occasionally em- 
ployed as a semi-medicinul food, being esteemed an antiscorbutic. 
For burning in close stoves and furnaces, larch makes tolerably 
good fuel, its value being estimated by Hartig as only one-fifth less 
than that of beech ; the charcoal is compact, and is in demand for 
iron-smelting and other metallurgio uses in some parts of Europe. 

In the trunk of the larch, especially when growing in climates 
where the sun is powerful in summer, a fine clear turpentine exists 
in great abundance ; on the declivities of the Alps of Savoy and the 
south of Switzerland, it is collected by the peasants for sale, though 
not in such quantity as formerly, when, being taken to Venice tor 
shipment, it was known iu commerce us “ Venice turpentine.” Old 
trees are selected, from the bark of which it is observed to ooze in 
the early summer ; boles are bored in the trunk, Bomewliat inclined 
upward towards the centre of the stem, in which, between the 
layers of wood, the turpentine is said to collect in small lacunae ; 
wooden gutters placed in these holes convey the viscous lluid into 
little wooden pails hung on the end of each gutter ; the secretion 
flows slowly all through the summer months, and the little tubs are 
emptied and replaced os they fill ; a tree in the proper condition 
yields from C to 8 lb a year, and will continue to give an annual 
supply for thirty or forty years, being, however, rendered quite 
useless for timber by subjection to this exhausting process. In 
Tyrol, whence a supply is also obtained, a single hole is made 
near the root of the tree in the spring; this is stopjied with a 
plug, and the turpentine is removed by a scoop in the autumn ; 
but each tree yields only from a few ounces to J lb by this process. 
Real lurch turjicntine is a thick tenacious fluid, of a deep yellow 
colour, nnd nearly transparent ; it does not harden by time ; it 
contains 15 per cent, of tho essential oil of turpentine, also resin, 
succinic, pime, and sylvic acids, and a bitter extractive matter. 
According to Pereira, much sold under the name of Venice turpen- 
tine is a mixture of common resin and oil of turpentine, and pro- 
bably littlo of the real article now' reaches England. On the French 
Alps a sweet exudation is found on the small branehlets of young 
larches in June and July, resembling manna in taste and laxative 
properties, and known as Manna de Brian^on or Manna Brigantina ; 
it oocurs in small whitish irregular granular masses, which are 
removed in the morning before tliey aro too much dried by the sun ; 
this manna seems to diner little in composition from the sap of the 
tree, which also contains mannite ; its cathartic powers are weaker 
than those of the manna of the manna ash (Omits), but it is 
employed in France for the same purposes. The bark of the larch 
is largely usod in some countries tor tanning ; it is taken from the 
trunk only, being stripped from the trees when felled ; its value is 
about equal to that of birch bark ; but, according to the experience 
of British tanners, it is scarcely half os strong as that of the oak. 
The soft inner bark is occasionally used in the wilds of Siberia as a 
ferment, by hunters and others, being boiled and mixed with Tye- 
meal, and buried in the snow for a short time, when it is employed 
as a substitute for other leaven, and in making the sour liquor called 
“quaes.” In Germany a fungus (Polyparus laricis) grows on the 
roots and stems of decaying larches, which was formerly in esteem 
in England as a drastic purgative, but has given place to safer 
drugs, though it is still occasionally used by the Continental 
pharmacist The young shoots of the larch are sometimes given 
in Switzerland as fodder to cattle. 

The larch, though mentioned by Parkinson in 1629 as 
“ nursed up ” by a few “ lovers of variety ” as & rare exotic, 
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doM’ftot seem to have been much grown in England till 
early in the tost century, [n Scotland the date of its 
introduction is a disputed point, but it seems to have 
been planted at Dunkeld by the duke of Athole in 1727, 
and about thirteen or fourteen years later considerable 
plantations were made at that place, the commencement 
of one of the largest planting experiments on record ; it is 
6dtimnted that 1 4 million larches were planted on the Athule 
estates between that dite and 1826. The cultivation of 
the tree rapidly spread, and the larch has long become a 
conspicuous feature of the scenery in many parts of Scot- 
land. It grows as rapidly and attains as large a size in 
British habitats suited to it as in its home on the Alps, 
and often produces equally good timber, but has sometimes 
been planted under circumstances little adapted to its 
successful growth. The larch of Europe is essentially a 
mountain tree, and requires, not only free air above, but a 
certain moderate amount of moisture in the soil beneath, 
with, at the same time, perfect drainage, to bring the 
timber to perfection, — conditions often occurring on the 
mountain slope and rocky glen that form its natural 
habitats, but not always so readily provided in artificial 
culture. Complete freedom from stagnant water in the 
ground, and abundant room for the spread of its brunches 
to light and air, are the most necessary requirements for the 
successful growth of larch, — the contrary conditions being 
the most frequent causes of failure in the cultivation of 
this valuable tree. Where these important needs are com- 
plied with, it will flourish in a great variety of soils, stiff 
clays, wet or mossy peat, and moist alluvium being the 
chief exceptions ; in its native localities it seems partial to 
the debris of primitive and metamorphic rocks, but is 
occasionally found growing luxuriantly on calcareous sub- 
soils ; in Switzerland it attains the largest size, and forms 
the best timber, on the northern declivities of the mountains ; 
but in Scotland a southern aspect appears most favourable. 
The best variety for culture in Britain is that with red 
female flowers ; the light-flowered kinds are said to pro- 
duce inferior wood, and the Siberian lurch does not grow 
in Scotland nearly as fast as the Alpine tree. The larch 
is raised from seed in immense numbers in British 
nurseries ; that obtained from Germany is preferred, being 
more perfectly ripened than the cones of home growth 
usually are. The seeds are sown in April, on rich ground, 
which should not be too highly manured ; the young 
larches are planted out when two years old, or sometimes 
transferred to a nursery bed to attain a larger size ; but, 
like all conifers, they succeed best when planted young ; 
on the mountains, the Beedlings are usually put into a mere 
slit made in the ground by a spade with a triangular blade, 
the place being first cleared of any heath, bracken, or tall 
herbage that might smother the young tree ; the plants 
should be from 3 to 4 feet apart, or even more, according 
to the growth intended before thinning, which should be 
commenced a o soon as the boughs begin to overspread 
much; little or ne pruning is needed beyond the careful 
removal of dead branches. The larch is said not to succeed 
on arable land, especially where com has been grown, but 
recent experience does not seem to support this prejudice ; 
that agaiust the previous occupation of the ground by 
Scotch fir or Norway spruce is probably better founded, 
and, where timber is the. object* it should not be planted 
with other conifers. On the Grampians and neighbouring 
hifo the larch will flourish at a greater elevation than the 
pine, and will grow up to an altitude of 1700 or .even 1800 
fe$t ;; hflt U^aJjteins its full size on lower slopes. In very 
day and blqek localities, the Scotch fir will probably be 
mpre successful op to 900 feet a,bove the sea,' the limit of 
th^lu^oiiant growth of that hardy conifer, in Britain ; and 
in valleys or on imperfectly drained acclivities Norway 


spruce is more suitable. The growth of the torch 4 white 
young is exceedingly rapid ; in the south of England it #01 
often attain a height of 25 feet in the first ten years, while 
in favourable localities it will grow upwards of 80 feet in 
half a century or less ; one at Dunkeld felled sixty years 
after plantiug was 110 feet high; but usually the tree 
does not increase so rapidly after the first thirty or forty 
years. Larches now exist in Scotland that rival in sise 
the most gigantic sjiecimens standing in their native woods, 
a tree at Dalwick, Peeblesshire (said to have been planted 
in 1725), is 5 feet in diameter; one at Glenarbuck* Jiear 
the Clyde, is above 140 feet high, with a circumference of 
13 feet The aunual increase in girth is often consider- 
able even in large trees ; the flue larch near the abbey of 
Dunkeld figured by Strutt in his'&y/va liritannica increased 
2£ feet between 1796 and 1825, its measurement at the 
latter date being 13 feet, with a height of 97 h feet. 

In the south of England, the larch is much planted for 
the supply of hop-poles, and is considered one of the best 
woods for that purpose, the stems being straight and easily 
trimmed into |>oles, while they are extremely durable, 
though in parts of Kent and Sussex those formed of 
Spauish chestnut are regarded as still more lastiug. In 
plantations made with this object, the seedlings are placed 
very close (from H to 2 feet apart), and either cut down 
all at once, when the required height is attained, or thinned 
out, leaving the remainder to gain a greater length ; the 
land is always well trenched before planting. The best 
season for larch planting, whether for poles or timber, is the 
month of November ; the operation is sometimes performed 
in the spring, but the practice cannot be commended, as 
the sap flows early, and, if a dry period follows, the growth 
is sure to be checked. The thinnings of the larch woods 
in tho Highlands are in demand for railway sleepers, scaffold 
poles, and mining timber, and are applied to a variety of 
agricultural purposes. The tree geneially succeeds on tbs 
Welsh hills, and might with advantage be planted on many 
of the drier mountains of Ireland, now mere barren moor- 
land or poor unremunerative pasture. 

The European larch has long been introduced into the 
United States, where, in suitable localities, it flourishes as 
luxuriantly as in Britain. Of late years some small plan- 
tations have been made in America with an economic 
view, the tree growing much faster, and producing good 
timber at an earlier age, than the native hackmatack, while 
the wood is less ponderous, and therefore more generally 
applicable. 

The larch in Britain in occasionally subject to destructive casual- 
ties. The young seedlings are sometimes nibbled by the hare and 
rabbit ; ami ou parts of the Highland hills both bark and shoots 
are eaten in the winter by the roe-deer, which is a great enemy to 
young plantations ; larch woods should always bo fenced in to keep 
out the hill-cattle, which will browse upon tho shoots in spring. 
The “ woolly aphis,” “American blight,” or “larch blight” 
( Eriosoma laricis ) often attacks the trees in dose valleys, but rarely 
spreads much unless other unhealthy conditions are present. A far 
more formidable enemy is the disease known as the “heart-rot” ; 
it occurs in all the more advanced stages of growth, occasionally 
attacking young larches only ten years obi or less, but is more com- 
mon at a later period, when the trees have acquired a considerable 
size, sometimes spreading in a short time through a whole planta- 
tion. The trees for a considerable period show little sign of un- 
healthiness, but eventually the lower part of the stem near the root 
logins to swell somewhat, and the whole tree gradually goes off as 
the disease advances ; when cut down, the trunk is found to lie 
decayed at the centre, the “rot” usually commencing near the 
ground and gradually extending upwards. Trees of good size are 
thus rendered nearly worthless, often showing little sign of 
unhealthincss till felled. Great difference of opinion exists among 
foresters a* to the cause of this destructive malady ; the manner in 
which it spreads would seem to indicate a fungoid origin, and the 
previous growth of pine on the ground is one of the most usual 
explanations offered. That some fungoid mycelium may be th* 
remote cause of the disease seems not improbable ; but there is little 
dttfcbt that any circumstance that tends to weaken the tree welt ne 
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ft predisposing cause of the attack, and the best safeguards are 
probably perfect drainage, and early and sufficient thinning. On 
exposed hill-sides, and other well-drained breezy localities, the larch 
is little liable to failure from “rot” or any other cause. On arid 
sutooils, however, the tree will sometimes be injured in very dry 
seasons ; and such situations, though suitable lor Scotch fir, are 
therefore badly adapted for larch. 

Considerable quantities of larch timber are imported into Britain 
for use in the dockyards, in addition to the large home supply. 
The quality varies much, as well as the colour and density ; an 
Italian sample in the museum at Kew (of a very dark red tint) 
weighs about 244 lb to the cubic foot, while a Polish specimen, of 
equally doep hue, is 44 lb 1 oz. to the same measurement 

For the purposes of the landscape gardener, whose chief aim is 
the picturesque, tho larch is a valuable aid in the formation of park 
and pleasure ground. On steep hill-sides, the lofty aspiring stem 
and drooping brunchlets add a pleasing feature to the prospect ; the 
light airy aspect of the tree adapts it as a contrast to the heavier 
masses of the pines and firs ; tho bright light-groen foliage in the 
spring affords an agreeable variety, and nature presents few more 
refreshing objects to the sight than a larch plantation bursting into 
young loaf ; in the late autumn, the pale yellow of the changing 
foliage stands out iu strong relief to the sombre tones of tho ever- 
green conifers, or the deep red-brown of the beech ; but in park or 

E lantation tho larch is never seen to such advantage as when 
anging over some tumbling burn or rocky mss among the moun- 
tains. A variety with very pendent boughs, Known as tho “ droop- 
ing” larch, is occasionally met with in gardens. 

The bark of the larch has lately been introduced into pharmacy, 
being given, generally in the form of an alcoholic tincture, in 
chronic bronchitic affections and internal lmmiorrhages. It con- 
tains, in addition to tannin, a peculiar principle called larixin, 
which may be obtained in a pure state by distillation from a con- 
centrated infusion of the hark ; it is a colourless substance in long 
crystals, with a bitter and astriugont taste, and a faint acid reaction ; 
hence some term it larUiuic acid. 

The genus is represented in the eastern parts of North America 
by tho hackmatack (L. iimerimna ), of which there are several varie- 
ties, two so well-marked that they are by some botanists considered 
specifically distinct. In one (L. micromrpa) the cones are very small, 
rarely exceeding 4 inch in length, of a roundish-oblong shape ; tho 
scales are very few in number, crimson iu the young state, reddish- 
brown when ripe ; the tree much resembles the European larch in 
general appearance, hut is of more slender growth ; its trunk is 
seldom more than 2 feet in diameter, and rarely above 80 feet high ; 
this form is the red larch, tho dpiuette rouge of the French 
Canadians. Tho black larch (L. pcmiula) has rather larger cones, 
of an oblong shape, about j inch long, purplish or green in the 
immature state, and dark brown when ripe, the scales somewhat 
more numerous, the bracts all shorter than the scales. The bark 
is dark bluish-grey, smoother than in the ml larch, on thot runk 
and lower boughs often glossy ; the branches are more or less 
pendulous and very slender. The red larch grows usually on higher 
and drier ground, ranging from the Virginian mountains to the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay ; tho black larch is found often on moist 
land, and even in swamps. The hackmatack is one of the most, 
valuable timber trees of America ; it is in great demand in the ports 
of the St Lawrence for shipbuilding, the best vessels built in British 
America having their frames wholly or partially constructed of this 
fine wood. It is far more durable tliun any of tho oaks of that 
region, is heavy and close-grained, and much stronger, as well as 
more lasting, than that of the pines and firs of Canada. In many 
parts all the finer trees have been cut down, but large woods of it 
still exist in the less aeeessiblo districts; it abounds especially near 
Lake St John, and in Newfoundland is the prevalent tree in some 
of the forest tracts ; it is likewise common in Maine and Vermont. 
In the timber and building yards the “red” hackmatack is the 
kind preferred, tho produce, probubly, of L. microcarpa ; the 
"grey” i« less esteemed ; but the varieties from which these woods 
are obtained cannot always be traced with certainty. Several fine 
specimens of the ml larch exist in English parks, but its growth 
is much slower than that of L. curopma , and it has never been 
planted on a large scale ; the more {nuidulous forms of L. pendula 
are elegant trees for the garden. The hackmatacks might per- 
haps be grown with advantage in places too wet for the common 
larch. 

In western America a larch occurs more nearly resembling L. 
europ&a, the western larch (L. occidental is) of Nuttall, who speaks 
of it as found by him in “the coves of the Rocky Mountains on 
the western slope towards the Oregon.” The leaves are short, 
thicker and more rigid than in any of the other larches; the cones 
are much larger than those of the hackmatacks, egg-shaped or oval 
in outline ; the scales are of a fine red in the immature state, the 
bracts green and extending far beyond the scales in frigid leaf-like 
point The bark of the trunk has the same reddish tint as that of 
the common larch of Europe. This is probably the tree descril>ed by 
Fremont as the European larch, and found by him in great abund- 


ance on the Bine Moan tains, near the valley called the Grand Bond. 
He alludes to the large size of the trunk, some of the trees being 
200 feet high and one 10 feet in circumference ; the stems were 
often clear of branches for 100 feet from the ground. Little is 
known of the quality of the timber, but specimens of the wood seem 
to be firm and close in grain ; the colour is a pale reddish tint 
throughout. From its great size the tree would appear worthy of 
the attention of American planters. 

The other species of the genus Larix present few features of 
interest except to the botanist. (C. P. J.) 

LARD is the melted and strained fat of the common 
hog. The bulk of the lard of commerce is obtained from 
the abdominal fat of the animal ; but in the preparation 
of inferior qualities fatty scraps of all kinds which result 
from the preparation of pork are melted up, and occasion- 
ally entire flanks of pigs are treated for the fat they yield. 
Ordinary lard is a pure white fat of the consistency of 
butter, having a faint characteristic taste, and scarcely any 
odour. It melts at between 78° to 88° Fahr., has a specific 
gravity of 0*915, and consists of 62 per cent, of fluid fat 
(olein or lard oil), and 38 percent of the hard fats palmitin 
and stearin. If perfectly pure, it has no tendency to become 
rancid ; but there is generally sufficient impurity present 
to develop a change in the olein, which gradually exhibits 
itself by a yellow colour and a rancid odour and taste. 
Lard is an article of considerable importance in com- 
merce; it is calculated that the annual produce of the sub- 
stance in the United States of America alone is not less 
than 5,000,000 cwts. Its preparation is conducted in 
connexion with the great pork-curing and packing establish- 
ments, mostly centred in Chicago, Cincinnati, St Louis, 
Milwaukee, Louisville, and Indianapolis, — Chicago alone 
now monopolizing about one-half of the American trade. 
In these establishments the fat is “ rendered ” in large vats 
heated by coils or worms of steam pipes, each charge being 
completely melted in from ten to twelve hours. The greaves 
or cracklings which remain are UBed for making "dog 
biscuits,” ike. The finest lard is prepared from the "leaf” 
fat of the abdominal cavity, and passes into commerce as 
“prime steam lard.” The intestinal fat, trimmings, and 
refuse yield No. 2 lard, which is mostly sent to the 
European market. The summer-killed pigs yield on an 
average 34 lb of lard, while the winter-killed animals pro- 
duce about 37 lb, but in the case of selected animals these 
figures may rise to 45 lb and 54 lb respectively. The uses 
of lard are numerous : it is largely employed by biscuit 
and pastry bakers and in domestic cookery ; it is used in the 
dressing and currying of leather ; it is an important article 
in pharmacy for ointments, plaisters, and suppositories ; it 
forms a principal ingredient in many pomades and prepara- 
tions for the toilet ; and it is the source of the important 
lard oil and " solar stearin ” noted below. Lard is occasion- 
ally adulterated with water up even to 20 per cent., with 
starch, chalk, plaster of Paris, baryta, <kc. Such falsi- 
fications, owing to the nature of the substance, are easily 
detected : — the water by bringing the substance gently to 
the melting point when it separates ; starch by the charac- 
teristic reaction with iodine ; and mineral substance by tho 
ash remaining after the burning of the fat. The imports into 
the United Kingdom in 1880 amounted to 927,512 cwts., 
value £1,852,160, — the very large proportion of 873,100 
cwts. coming from the United States, and 46,618 from 
British North America. A large amount of native lard is 
also consumed in the United Kingdom, this being usually 
put up in bladders for sale. That prepared in Wiltshire 
is the most highly prized, and is the quality generally 
used in domestic cookery. 

Lard oil is the limpid, clear, colourless oil expressed by 
pressure aud gentle heat from lard, leaving a solid, 
glistening, and crystalline residue, known in commerce 
as “ solar stearin,” which is useful in candle making, bat 
is also used to adulterate spermaceti Lard oil has now 
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an important fanction in industry, being principally em- 
ployed for the oiling of wool and in lubrication. It is 
also a good deal consumed in the falsification of more 
valuable oils, for which its neutral properties well adapt 
it; and it in turn is adulterated with cotton seed oil, <fcc. 

. LARDNER, Dionysius (1793-1859), a prolific scien- 
tific writer, was born at Dublin, April 3, 1793. His 
father was a solicitor, and intended his son to follow the 
same calling. After some years of uncongenial desk work, 
Lardner, determining on a university career, entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, and graduated B.A. in 1817. In 1828 
he became professor of natural philosophy and astronomy 
at University College, Loudon, a position which he held 
till 1840, when he eloped with a married lady, and had to 
leave the country. After a most successful lecturing tour 
through the principal cities of the United Statos, which 
realized 200,000 dollars, he returned to Europe in 1815. 
He settled at Paris, and continued to reside thero till 
within a few months of his death, which took place at 
Naples, April 29, 1859. 

Though lacking in real originality or brilliancy, Lardner showed 
himself to be a successful populurizcr of science. 11c was the 
author of numerous mathematical and physical treatises on such 
subjects as algebraic geometry (1823), the differential and integ- 
ral calculus (1825), the steam engine (1828), besides hand-bookson 
various departments of natural philosophy (1854-56) ; but it is as 
the editor of Lardner* s Cyclopaedia { 1830-44) that he will be best 
remembered. To this scientific library of 134 volumes many of 
tho ablest savants of the day contributed, Lardner himself 
being the author of the treatises on arithmetic, geometry, heat, 
hydrostatics and pneumatics, mechanics (in conjunction with 
Rater), and electricity (in conjunction with Walker). Thu Cabinet 
Library (12 vols., 1830-32) and the Museum of Science and Art (12 
vols., i 854—56) are his other chief undertakings. A few original 
papers appear in the Royal Irish Academy’s Transactions (1 s24), 
in tho Royal Society’s Proceedings (1831 36), and in the Astrono- 
mical Society’s Monthly Notices (1852-53) ; and two Reports to the 
British Association on railway constants (1838, 1841) are from 
his pen. 

LARDNER, Nathaniel (1684-1768), author of tho 
The Credibility of the Gospel History , was born at Ilawk- 
hurst, Kent, in 1684. After having studied for the Pres- 
byterian ministry in London, and also at Utrecht and 
Leyden, he in 1709 took licence as a preacher ; but, failing 
to gain acceptance in the pulpit, he in 1713 entered the 
family of a lady of rank as tutor and domestic chaplain, 
and in this position he remained until 1721. In 1724 he 
wa 9 appointed to deliver the Tuesday evening lecture in 
the Presbyterian chapel, Old Jewry, London, and in 1729 he 
became assistant minister to the Presbyterian congregation 
in Crutched Friars. He died at Hawkhurst on July 24, 
1768 . 

An anonymous volume of Memoirs appeared in 1769 ; and a life 
by Kippis is prefixed to the edition of the Works of Lardner, pub- 
lished in 11 vols. 8vo in 1788, in 4 vols. 4to in 1817, and 10 vols. 

8 vo in 1827. The full title of his principal work- -u work which, 
though now quite out of date, gives its author a permanent place of 
gome respectability in the history of Christian apologetics - is The. 
Credibility of the Gospel History ; or the Principal Facts of the New 
Testament confirmed by Passages of Ancient Authors , who were con- 
temporary with our Saviour or his Apostles , or lived near their tunc. 
Part i., in 2 vols. 8vo, ap{>earedin 1727 ; the publication of part ii., 
in 12 vols. 8vo, began in 1733 and ended in 1755. In 1730 there 
was a second edition of part i., and the Additions and Alterations 
were also published separately A Supplement, otherwise entitled 
A History of the Apostlcc and Evangelists, Writers of the New 
Testament; was added in 3 vols. (1756-57), and reprinted in 1760. 
Other works by Lardner are A Urge Collection of Ancient Jewish 
and Heathen Testimonies to the Truth of the Christian Revelation, 
with Notes and Observations, 4 vols. 4 to, 1764-67 ; The History of 
the Heretics of the two first Centuries after Christ, published post- 
humously in 1780; a considerable number of occasional sermons ; 
and A Letter concerning the question whether the Logos supplied the 
place pf the Hainan Soul in the Person of Jesus Christ. In this 
tract, written in 1730 and published in 1759, Lardner indicated his 
preference for the Unitarian view. 

LARES were Roman deities, whose character and wor- 
ship sh are in the obscurity that envelops all antique 
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Roman religion. They belonged to the cultus of the dead, 
from which so much of Roman and Greek religion was 
derived ; they were the deified ancestors still living in their 
graves in the house, and worshipped by the family as their 
guardians and protectors. But the dead were powerful 
also to do harm, unless they were duly propitiated with all 
the proper rites ; they were spirits of terror as well as of 
good ; in this fearful sense the names Lemures and still more 
La rose were appropriated to them. The name Lar has been 
thought to bo au Etruscan word, meaning 44 lord ” ; it is 
a common personal name or title in Etruria. We find 
certainly, from a very oarly time, a distinction between 
Lares privati and Lares pit bl in. The former were wor- 
shipped in the bouso by tho family alone, and the Lar 
familiar is was conceived as the head of the family and 
of the family cultus. The Lares publici belonged to the 
state roligion ; and their worship, after having fallen into 
noglect, was restored by Augustus and to some extent re- 
modelled. It is therefore difficult to distinguish how far 
the known rites of the cultus are aucient ; but it seems 
certain that the of Augustus, as refounder of the state, 

was added, and that the original Lares prmtites were two 
in number. Sehwegler and others have maintained that 
this pair are the twin brothers so frequent in early religiona, 
the Romulus and Remus of the Roman foundation-legend; 
that the tale of the twins is in most of its elements derived 
from the religion of the two Lares ; that Acca Lurentia, 
the fostermother of tho twins, is tho same as Lara, Larunda, 
Mania, or Mutu, the mother of tho Lares; and that the 
Lurentalia, celebrated on December 23, was a feast of the 
Lares. But the two sets of legends must be strictly dis- 
tinguished : the difference in tho quantity of the opening 
syllable shows that Lurentia has no connexion with Larunda 
and tho Lares; tho Larentalia was a festival of Jupiter 
and Acca Lurentia, in which the Lares laid no place; and 
Mommsen argues that Remus was a late addition to the 
foundation legend, in which originally Romulus alone was 
known. As restored by Augustus, the Lares pmestites were 
the guardians of the state and protectors of its unity ; and, 
in lesser circles, every division of the city had likewise 
its Lares rom/ntales , now three in number, who had their 
own mdiculu at the cross roads and their special festival, 
Campitalia . The temple of the city Lares ( sactllum 
Lar am) was near the top of the Via Sacra. 

Tho worship of the private Lares, who had their home either on 
tho hearth of the atrium or in their own little shrine, lararium. 
jausisted throughout the pagan period, but in later time changed 
its character to a groat extent. The emperor Alexander Hevcrus 
had images of Abraham, Christ, and Alexander the Great among 
bis household Lares. {Those domestic Lares were worshipp'd daily, 
but with BjH?eiiil rites on the kalends, nones, and ides of every 
month ; they shared with the family in every festival ; when the 
young bride entered the house for the first time she offered a sacri- 
fice to them ; when the ls>y assumed the toga r iritis he dedicated 
his childish bulla to the Lar familiaris. Murquardt maintains 
that there was only one Lar in each household, and that the two 
Lares e/anpitales were the guardians of the two roads that intersected 
at the compitu. The Lemures ns distinguished from the I^arcs were 
propitiated at the festival of the 1 Amur alia, on the 9th, 11th, and 
13th of May. In it the dead wore propitiated, and the strange un- 
explained ceremony of throwing tne argei into the river was per- 
formed. A legend of the birth of the Lares makes them children 
of the god Mercury and a female figure, Larunda, Lara, or Lala. 
The fact that the dog was sacred to them, and that a stone figure of 
a dog stood in the Saccllum Larum, deserves notice in illustration of 
this legend, for the dog is connected with the Greek god Hermes. 
Probably this may have arisen under Greek influence. Other classes 
of Lares mentioned as early as the republican j>ciiod are the Lares 
rural es, viales , jtermarini. To the last-named d£mifius dedicated a 
temple in commemoration of the naval victory over Antioclms, 
190 n.c. The generally accepted view is that the Lares are repre- 
sented as young me;i, crowned with laurel, dressed in short high- 
girt tunics, holding horns and cups in their hands ; hut Marquaratt, 
in accordance with his view that there was only one I Air, consider* 
that these two figures are penates, and on a coin of the gens Cmd* 
the Lares are represented as two young men with chlamys and 
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spear, seated, with a dog between them. Jordan remarks that In 
the cinctus Gabinus the end of the toga was thrown over the head. 
Whereas the Lares always wear only a tunic, and have never veiled 
leads. The Comp it, alia was, during the Republican time, a/crt'a 
tori&ptiva , set by tne pnetor at some time soon after the Saturnalia, 
December 17-10. Under the empire it was fixed for January 8-6. 

See Schumann, JJc Lfiis Mambas ; Hertzberg, 1M Diis Roman 
patr, ; Hartung, Jiclig. der ll6mcr\ Schwegler, llbm. Gcach, , voi. ii. ; 
Preller, R&m. Mythol . ; Jordan, 44 Vesta und die Larcu, 1 ’ and u De 
Larum Iniag.,” in Arnmli , 1802; Rviffcrscheid, “De Lar. pict. 
Pomp,” in Annaliy 1883 ; Marquardt, R&m, Staatsvemv. , iii. 120, 
197, 214; Mommsen, “Area Larentia,” in R&m, Forsch.y ii., and 
44 Remus Legend,” in llcrmcs , 1881. 

LARGILLlfeliE, Nicolas (1656-1746), perhaps the 
most distinguished portrait painter of the age of Louis 
XIV., was born at Paris, October 20, 1656, His father, 
who was a merchant, took him to Antwerp at the 
age of three, and when nine years old he accompanied a 
friend of the family to London, where he remained nearly 
two years. The attempt to turn his attention to business 
having failed, he entered, some time after his return to 
Antwerp, the studio of Goubeau, quitting this at the age 
of eighteen to seek his fortune in England, where he 
'was befriended by Lely, who employed him for four years 
at Windsor. His skill attracted the notice of Charles II., 
who wished to retain him in his service, but the fury 
Aroused against Catholics by the Rye House Plot alarmed 
LargiUifcre for his own safety, and he left England for 
Pfcris, where he was well received by Le Brun and Van der 
Meuleu. In spite of his Flemish training the reputation 
of Latgilli&re, especially as a portrait painter, was soon 
'established ; hiB brilliant colour and lively touch Attracted 
all the celebrities of the day, — actresses, public men, and 
’papular preachers flocking to his studio. Huet, bishop of 1 
Avrandhes, Cardinal do NoaiUes, the Duclos, and President 
Lambert, with his beautiful wife and daughter, are amongst 
i'aome of his most noted subjects. It is said that James II. 
recalled Largilli6re to England on his accession to the 
throne in 1685, that he declined to accept the office of 
keeper of the royal collections, but that, although he could 
not be induced to remain in London permanently, he 
made a short visit, during which he painted portraits of the 
king, the queen, and the prince of Wales. This last is 
impossible, us the birth of the prince did not take place till 
1688 ; the three portraits, therefore, painted by Largilltere 
of the Pretender in his youth must all have been executed 
in Paris, to which city he returned some time before March 
1686, when he was received by the Academy as a member, 
and presented as his diploma picture the fine portrait of Le 
Brun, now in the Louvre. He was reoeived as an historical 
paiator : but, although he occasionally produced works of 
that class (Crucifixion, engraved by RoettiCrs), and also 
f tteAted subjects of still life, it was in historical portraits 
that he excelled. Horace Walpole tells us that he left in 
London those of Pierre van der Meulen and of Sybrecht. 
His works are rare in the local museums, but several are 
at Versailles. The church of St Etienno du MOnt at Paris 
^Cnfcains the finest example of Largill&re’s work when 
pealing with large groups of figures ; it is an ex veto offered 
-fey the city to St Genevieve, painted in 169*, and contain- 
ing portraits of all the leading officers of the municipality. 
yZktg}Ui£re passed through every post of honour in the 
Acade m y, uutil in 1743 he was made chancellor. He died 
20th March 1746. Oudry was the most distin- 
guished of his pupils. Largillidre's work found skilful in- 
terpreters in Van Schuppen, Edelinck, Desplaces, Drevet, 
Pifcou, and other engravers. 

LARISSA (in Turkish Yeni Shehr ), the most important 
town of ThAewtly, is situated in a rich agricultural dis- 
trust on therittht bank of the Salambria (Ptneius), about 
35 mile* nortlkwost of Vplo. Up till 1881 it* was the 
seat of a pasha in the vilayet of Janina; it now ranks 
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as {be chief town of the new Greek province. Itrlortg 
subjection to Turkey has left little trace of a nobler 
antiquity, and the most striking features in the general 
view are the mosques and the Mohammedan burying- 
grounds. It was the seat of a strong Turkish garrison, 
and the great mass of the people were of Turkish blood. 
In the outskirts is a village of Africans from the Sudan — 
a curious remnant of the forces collected by Ali Pasha. 
The manufactures include Turkish leather, cotton, silk, and 
tobacco, but the general state of trade and industry is far 
from being prosperous. Fevers and agues are rendered 
prevalent by the badness of the drainage and the over- 
flowing of the river; and the death-rate is higher than 
the birth-rate. The population is estimated at 25,000 or 
30,000. 

Larissa, written Larisa on ancient coins and inscriptions, is near 
the site of the Homeric Argissa. It appeal's in early times as a 
powerful city under tho rule of the Aleuadee, whose authority ex- 
tended over the whole plain of thp Pelasgiotis. The inhabitants 
sided with Athens during the Peloponnesian War, and during the 
Romun invasion their city was a punt of considerable importance. 
In the 6th century it was made the seat of an archbishop, who 
has now fifteen suffragans. During the war of Greek indej cadence 
Larissa was the headquarters of Ali Pasha. Notices of the few 
ancient inscriptions recently found at Larissa are given by Miller 
in Melanges pnilologiqvcs, Palis, 1880. The name Larissa is a torn- 
mon one, and the city has more particularly to be distinguished 
from Larissa Oemaste on Mount Oth rys. 

LARISTAN, a province of Persia, bounded by FarsistAn 
on the W. and N.W., by Kirm&n on the E. and N.E., by 
the Persian Gulf on the S. It lies between 26° SO' and'SS 0 
25' N. lat., 52° 30' and 55° 30' E. long., and has an extreme 
length and breadth of 210 and 120 miles respectively, with 
an area of 20,000 square miles. LdristAn is one of the least 
productive provinces in Persia, consisting mainly of moun- 
tain ranges in the north and east, and of arid plains varied 
with rocky hills and salt or sandy valleys stretching thence 
to the coast. In the highlands there are some fertile upland 
tracts producing corn, dates, and other fruits ; and there the 
climate is genial. But elsewhere it is extremely sultry, 
and on some low-lying coast lands subject to malaria. 
Good water is everywhere so scarce that but for the rain 
preserved in cisterns the country would te moBtly unin- 
habitable. The coast is chiefly occupied by Arab tribes 
under their own chiefs, who are virtually independent, 
paying merely a nominal tribute to the shah's Government. 
They reside in small towns and mud forts scattered along 
the coast, and were till recently addicted to piracy. • The 
people of the interior are mostly of the old Iranian stock, 
intermediate between the Tajiks and Kurds, and speaking 
an arclwic form of Persian. Here the chief tribes ane the 
Mezaijan, al»out 1600, with numerous flocks and herds; 
the Bekoi, 2500 ; and the Tahuni, 200. LArist&n was 
subdued eight hundred years ago by a Turki khan, and 
remuined an independent state till its lost ruler was deposed 
and put to death by Shah ‘AbbAs the Great Population 
about 90,000. 

LARK, Anglo-Saxon Ldwerce , German Lerche, Danish 
Lmrkfy Dutch Leeuwerik, a bird's name (perhaps always, 
but now certainly) used in a rather general sense, the 
specific meaning being signified by a prefix, as Skyl&rk, 
Titlark, Woodlark, and so forth. It seems to be nearly 
conterminous with the Latin Alauda as used by -older 
authors ; and, though this was to some extent limited by 
Linnaeus, several of the species included by him under 
the genus he so designated have long since been referred 
elsewhere. By Englishmen the word Lark, used without 
qualification, almost invariably means the Skylark, Aland* 
arvenm*, which, as the best known and most ' Widely - 
spread species throughout Europe, has been invariably 
considered the type of the genus. It scarcely needs de- 
scription. Of all birds it holds unquestionably the for** 
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most place in otir literature, and there is hardiy a poet or 
poetaster who has not made it hie theme, to say nothing 
of the many writers of prose who have celebrated its 
qualities in passages that will be remembered so long as 
our language lasts. It is also one of the most favourite 
cage birds, as it will live for many years in captivity, and, 
except in the season of moult, will pour forth its thrilling 
song many times in an hour for weeks or months together, 
while its affection for its owner is generally of the most 
marked kind. Difficult as it is to estimate the comparative 
abundance of different species of birds, there would probably 
be no error in accounting the Skylark the most plentiful of 
the Class in Western Europe. Not only does it frequent 
almost all unwooded districts in this quarter of the globe, 
making known its presence throughout spring and summer, 
every where that it occurs, by its gladsome and heart-lifting 
notes, but, unlike most birds, its numbers increase with 
the spread of agricultural improvement, and since the 
beginning of the century the extended breadth of arable 
land in Great Britain must have multiplied manifold the 
Lark-population of the country. Nesting chiefly in the 
growing corn, its eggs and young are protected in a great 
measure from all molestation ; and, as each pair of birds 
will rear several broods in the season, their produce on the 
average may be set down as at least quadrupling the original 
stock — the eggs in each nest varying from five to three. 
The majority of young Larks seem to leave their birthplace 
so soon as they can shift for themselves, but what immedi- 
ately becomes of them is one of the many mysteries of 
bird life that has not yet been penetrated. When the 
stubbles are cleared, old and young congregate in flocks ; 
but the young then seen appear to bo those only of the 
later broods. In the course of the autumn they give place 
to others coming from more northerly districts, and then 
as winter succeeds in great part vanish, leaving but a tithe 
of the numbers previously present. On the approach of 
severe weather, in one part of the couutry or another, flocks 
arrive, undoubtedly from the Continent, which in magnitude 
cast into iusignificanceall those that have hitherto inhabited 
the district. On the eaBt coast of both Scotland and 
England this immigration has been several times noticed 
as occurring in a constant stream for os many as three days 
in succession. Further inland the birds are observed “ in 
numbers simply incalculable,” and 4< in countless hundreds.” 
On such occasions the bird-catchers are busily at work with 
their nets or snares, so that 20,000 or 30,000 Larks ore 
often sent together to the Loudon market, and at the lowest 
estimate £2000 worth are annually sold there. During the 
winter of 1867-68, 1,255,500 Larks, valued at £2260, 
were taken into the town of Dieppe. 1 The same thing 
happens in various places almost every year, and many 
persons are apt to believe that thereby the species is 
threatened with extinction. When, however, it is con- 
sidered that, if these birds were left to continue their 
wanderings, a large proportion would die of hunger before 
reaching a place that would supply them with food, and 
that of the remainder an enormous proportion would perish 
at sea in their vain attempt to find a settlement, it must be 
acknowledged that man by his wholesale massacres, which 
at first seem so brutal, is but anticipating the act of Nature, 
and on the whole probably the fate of the Larks at his hands 
is not worse than that which they would encounter did not 
his nets intervene. 

The Skylark's range extends across the Old World from 
tl* Faroe to the Kurile Islands. In winter it occurs in 
•North China, Nepaul, the Punjab, Persia, Palestine, Lower 
Egypt, and Barbary. It sometimes strays to Madeira, and 
has been killed in Ber muda, though its unassisted appear- 

1 8se YArrell \Siat. Br Birds, ed. 4, L pp. 616-621), where par- 
SmiUt references to th* shove statements, and tome others, iw given. 
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ttneb theta fa doubtful. It has bWft successfully Introduced 
on Long Island in the State of New York, and into New 
Zealand— in which latter it is likely to become as trouble- 
some a denizen as are other subjects upon which Acclima- 
tization Societies have exercised their meddlesome activity. 
Allied to the Skylark a considerable number of species ha*e 



Fiq. 1. — A, Alauda agrestia ; B, A laud a arveiuia. 


been described, of which perhaps a dozen may be deemed 
valid, besides a supposed local race, Alauda arjreitia^ the 
difference between which and the normal bird is shown in 
the annexed woodcut (fig. 1), kindly lent to this Work by 
Mr Dresser, in whose Birth of Europe it is described 
at length. These ure found in various parts of Africa and 
Asia. 

The Woodlark, Alauda arborea y is the only other deafly- 
established European species of the genus, as now limited 
by some recent authorities.' It is a much ‘more local 
and therefore a fur less numerous bird than the Skylark, 
from which it may be easily distinguished by its finer bill, 
shorter tail, more spotted breast, and light superciliary 
stripe. Though not actually inhabiting woods, as its 
common name might imply, it is seldom found far from 
trees. Its song wunts the variety and power of the Sky- 
lark’s, but has a resonant sweetness peculiarly its own. 
The bird, however, requires much care in captivity, and 
is far less often caged than its congener. It has by no 
means so wide a range as the Hkylark, and perhaps the most 
eastern locality recorded for it is Erzeroum, while its ap- 
pearance in Egypt and even in Algeria must be accounted 
rare. 

Not far removed from the foregoing is a group of Larks 
characterized by a larger crest, a stronger and more curved 
bill, a rufous lining to the wings, and some other minor 
features. This group has been generally termed Qalerita ;* 
and has for its type the Crested Lark, the Alauda cri$tata 
of Linneeus, a bird common enough in parts of France and 
some other countries of the European Continent, and said 
to have been obtained several times in the British Islands. 
Many of the birds of this group frequent the borders if 
not the interior of deserts, and^such as do so exhibit a 
more or less pale coloration, whereby they are assimilated 
in hue to that of their haunts. The same character- 
istic may be observed in several other groups — especi- 
ally those known as belonging to the Genera ( Jalandrella , 
Ammomane a, and Certhilauda , some species of which are of 
a light sandy or cream colour. The genus last named is of 
very peculiar appearance, presenting in some respects an 
extraordinary resemblance to the Hoopoes, so much so that 
the first specimen described was referred to the genus 
Upupa , and named U. alaudipe*, The resemblance, how- 
ever, is merely one of analogy. The Hoopoe (q.v.) belongs 
to a totally distinct Order of birds, widely differing ana- 
tomically and physiologically, and we can hardly yet assume 
that this resemblance is the effect of what is commonly 

* Tbs name, however, U inadmissible, owing to its prior ess fa 
Entomology. * 
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Fig. 2. — A, Alauda arborea ; 
(Jerthilauda. 


B, 


called u mimicry,” though that may ultimately prove to be 
the case. 

There is, however, abundant evidence of the susceptibility 
of the Alaudine structure to modification from external cir- 
cumstances, — in other words, of its plasticity ; and perhaps 
no homogeneous group of Passeres could be found which 
better displays the working of “ Natural Selection.” This 
fact was recognized many years ago, and ere “ Darwinism ” 
was foundod as a creed, 
by one whose knowledge 
of the Alaudidet was 
based on the safe ground 
of extensive personal ob- 
servation, and by one 
who cannot be suspected 
of any prejudice in favour 
of new-fangled notions. 

The remarks made by 
Canon Tristram (Ibis, 

1859, pp. 429-433) de- 
serve all attention, going, 
as they go, to the root of 
the matter, and nothing 
but the exigencies of 
space precludes their reproduction here. A monograph of 
the Family executed by a competent ornithologist from an 
evolutionary point of view could not fail to be a weapon 
of force in the hands of all evolutionists. Almost every 
character that among Passerine birds is accounted most sure 
is in the Larks found subject to modification. The form 
of the bill varies in an ex- 
traordinary degree. In the 
Woodlark (fig. 2, A), already 
noticed, it is almost as slender 
as a Warbler’s; in Ammo- 
manes it is short ; in Ccrthi- 
lauda (fig. 2, 11) it is elon- 
gated and curved ; in Pyrrliu- 
lauda and J fdanocorypha (fig. 

3, A) it is stout and Finch- 
like ; while in Jthamphocorys 
(fig. 3, B) it is exaggerated 
to an extent that surpasses 
almost any Fringilline form, 
exceeding in its development 
that fouud in some members 
of the perplexing gonus Para- 
doxomis, and even presenting 
a resemblance to the same feature in the far-distaut Anas - 
tomus — the tomia of the maxilla not meeting those of the 
mandibula along their whole length, but leaving an open 
space between them The hind claw, generally groatly 
elongated in Lurks, is in Calandrella (fig. 4) and some 
other genera reduced to a very moderate siza The wings 
exhibit almost every modification, from the almost entire 



Fro. 3.— A, Melanocorypha 
calarulra ; B, lthampho - 
corys clot-bey. 




Fig. 4. — Calandrella brachydactyla . 

abortion of the first primary in the Skylark to its con- 
siderable development (fig. 5), and from tertials and scapu- 
lars of ordinary length to the extreme elongation found in 
the MotacUlidm and almost in certain LimicoUt. The most 
constant character indeed of the Alaudidst would seem to. 
be that afforded by the podotkeca or covering of the tarsus, 


| which is scutellate behind as well as in front, but a char- 
acter easily overlooked. 1 

In the Old World Larks are found in moBt parts of the 
Palaearctic, Ethiopian, and Indian Regions ; but only one 
gtenus, Mirafra, inhabits Australia, where it is represented 
by, so far as is 
ascertained, a 
single species, 

M. liorsfiddi ; 
and there is no 
true Lark in- 
digenous to New 
Zealand. In the 
New World 
there is also 
only one genus, 

Otocorys , 2 where 
it is represented 
by two species, 
one of which, 
found over near- 
ly the whole of 
North America ^ 1<J - — A, Alauda arborea ; B, Ccrthilauda ; 

is certainly not M*™*»nrJ** calandra. 

distinguishable from the Shore-Lark of Europe and Asia, 
0. alpestris ; while the other, confined to the higher eleva- 
tions of more southern latitudes, seems to be the relic* of a 
iormer immigration (perhaps during a glacial period) of 
the northern form, which has through isolation come to be 
differentiated as 0. chrysolixma (see Birds, vol. iii. p. 746). 
The Shore-Lark is in Europe a native of only the extreme 
north, but is very common near the shores of the Varangei 
Fjord, and likewise breeds on mountain-tops further 
south-west, though still well within the Arctic circle. The 
mellow tone of its call -note lias obtained for it in Lapland 
a name signifying “ Bell-bird,” and the song of the cock is 
lively, though not very loud. The bird trustfully resorts 
to the neighbourhood of houses, and even enters the villages 
of East Finmark in search of its food. It produces at least 
two broods in the season, and towards autumn migrates to 
lower latitudes iu large flocks. Of late years these have 
been observed almost every winter on the east coast of 
Great Britain, and the species instead of being regarded, 
as it once was, in the light of an accidental visitor to the 
United Kingdom, must now be deemed an almost regular 
visitor, though in very varying numbers. The observations 
on its habits made by Audubon in Labrador have long 
been known, and often reprinted. 3 Other congeners of 
this bird are the 0. pevicillata of south-eastern Europe, 
Palestine, and Central Asia — to which are referred by Mr 
Dresser (B. Europe , iv. p. 401) several other forms origin- 
ally described as distinct ; but the specific validity of one 
of them, 0. lonyirostris , has since been reasserted by Dr 
Scully (Ibis, 1881, p. 581) — as well as the 0. bilopha of 
Arabia and Mauritania. All these birds, which have been 
termed Horned Larks, from the tuft of elongated black 
feathers growing on each side of the head, form a little 
group easily recognized by their peculiar coloration, which 
calls to mind some of the Ringed Plovers, jEgialitis (see 
Kill deer, p. 76 of the present volume). 

The name Lark is also frequently applied to many birds 
which do not belong to the Alaudid x as now understood. 

1 By assign ing i'ar too great an importance to this superficial char- 
acter (in comparison with others), Sundevall ( Tentamen , pp. 53-63) 
was induced to array the Larks, Hoopoes, and several other hetero- 
geneous groups in one ‘‘Series,” to which he applied the name of 
Scutelliplantares. 

8 By American writers it is usually called Ercmophila, but that 
name seems to be preoccupied in natural history. 

8 The osteology of this bird is minutely described by Dr Bhufeldt 
(Bull U. & Oeol Survey, vL pp. 119-147), 
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The Mud-Lark, Rock-Lark, Titlark, and Tree-Lark are 
Pipits The Grasshopper-Lark is one of the aquatic 

Wabblebs ( q.v .), while the Meadow-Lark of America, as 
has been already said, is an Icterus (vol. xii. p. 697). 
Sand-Lark and Sea-Lark are likewise names often given 
to some of the smaller members of the LimicoUe. Of the 
true Larks, Alaudidx , there may be perhaps about one 
hundred species, and it is believed to be a physiological 
character of the Family that they moult but once in the 
year, while the Pipits, which in general appearance so much 
resemble them, undergo a double moult, as do others of the 
Motacillida r, to which they are most nearly allied, (a. n.) 

LARNACA, or Larnica. See Cyprus. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Francois pe (1613-1680), 
the greatest maxim writer of France, one of her best 
memoir writers, and perhaps the most complete and accom- 
plished representative of her ancient nobility, was born at 
Paris in the Rue des Petits Champs on the 15th of 
September 1G13. His family was one of the most ancient 
and noble in France, counting twenty-one descents in the 
direct male line from Foucauld, Seigneur de la Roche in 
the province of Angoumois, who flourished early in the 
11th century. The house of Rochefoucauld took the Pro- 
testant sido for a time in the quarrels of the lGth century, 
but was faithful to Henry IV. in religion as in politics. 
La Rochefoucauld's father was a favourite of Louis XIII., 
and was created by him duke and peer in 1G22, the posses- 
sions of the family in Angoumois and the neighbouring 
provinces being very considerable. The author of the 
Maxims , who during the lifetime of his father and his own 
most stirring years bore the title of Prince de Marcillac, 
was somewhat neglected in the matter of education, at 
least of the scholastic kind ; but he joined the army before 
he was sixteen, and almost immediately began to make a 
figure in public life. He had been nominally married a 
year before to Andree de Vivonne, of whom little enough 
is known to satisfy even a Creek. She seems to have been 
an affectionate wife, and not a breath of scandal touches 
her, — two points in which La Rochefoucauld was perhaps 
more fortunate than he deserved. For some years Marcillac 
continued to take part in the annual campaigns, where he 
displayed the utmost bravery, though he never obtained 
credit for much military skill. Then he foil under the 
influence of Madame de Chevreuse, the first of three cele- 
brated women who successively influenced his life. Through 
Madame de Chevreuse he became attached to the queen 
Anne of Austria, and in one of her quarrels with Richelieu 
and her husband a wild scheme seems to have been actually 
formed, according to which Marcillac was to carry her off 
to Brussels on a pillion. These caballings against Richelieu, 
however, had no more serious results than occasional exiles, 
that is to say, orders to retire to his father’s estates. After 
the death of the great minister (1642), opportunity Beemed 
to be favourable to the vague ambition which then animated 
half the nobility of France. Marcillac became one of the 
so-called important *, and took an active part in reconciling 
the queen and Cond6 in a league against Gaston of Orleans. 
But the growing credit of Mazarin came in his way, and 
the liaison in which about this time (1645) he became 
entangled with the beautiful duchess of Longueville made 
him irrevocably a Frondeur. He was a conspicuous figure 
in the siege of Paris, fought desperately in the desultory 
engagements which were constantly taking place, and was 
severely wounded. In the second Fronde Marcillac followed 
the fortunes of Cond£, and the death of his father, which 
happened at the time (1650), gave rise to a characteristic 
incident The nobility of the province gathered to the 
funeral, and the new dnke de la Rochefoncauld took the 
opportunity of persuading them to follow him in an attempt 
on the royalist garrison of Saumur, which, however, was not 
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successful We have no space to follow La Rochefoucauld 
through the tortuous cabals and negotiations of the later 
Fronde ; it is sufficient to Bay that he was always brave 
and generally unlucky. His run of bad fortune reached 
its climax in the battle of the Faubourg Saint Antoine 
(1652), where he was shot through the head, and it was 
thought that he would lose the sight of both eyes. It was 
nearly a year before he recovered, and then he found him- 
self at his country seat of Vertouil, with no result of 
twenty years fighting and intriguing except impaired 
health, a seriously embarrassed fortuue, and some cause for 
bearing a grudge against almost every party and man of 
importance in the state. He spent some years in this 
retirement, and he was fortunate enough (thanks chiefly to 
the fidelity of Qourville, who had been in his service, and, 
passing into the service of Mazarin and of Condd, had 
acquired both wealth and influence) to be able to repair in 
some measure the breaches in his fortune. He did not, 
however, return to court life much before Mazarin’s death. 
Louis XIV. was then in the full adolescence of his absolute 
power, and the turbulent aristocratic anarchy of the Fronde 
was a thing utterly of the past. 

Somewhat earlier, La Rochefoucauld had taken his place 
in the salon of Madame de Sabltf, a member of the old 
Rambouillet coterie, and the founder of a kind of successor 
to it. Jt was known that La Rocheloucauld, like almost 
all his more prominent contemporaries, had spent his 
solitude in writing memoirs, while the special literary 
employment of the Siil>l<$ salon was the fabrication of 
Sentences and Maximes. In 1662, however, more trouble 
than reputation, and not a little of both, was given to him 
by a surreptitious publication of his memoirs, or what 
purported to be his memoirs, by the Elzevirs. Many of 
his old friends were deeply wounded, and he hastened to 
deny flatly the authenticity of the publication, a denial 
winch (as it seems, without any reason) was not very gene- 
rally accepted. Three years later (1665) he published, 
though without his name, the still more famous Maxims , 
which at once established him high among the men of 
letters of the time. About the same date began the friend- 
ship with Madame de la Fayette, which lusted till the end 
of his life. The glimpses which we have of him hence- 
forward are chiefly derived from the letters of Madame de 
Sevignd, and, though they show him suffering agonies from 
gout, are on the whole pleasant. He had a circle of 
devoted friends ; he was recognized os a moralist and man 
of letters of the first rank ; he might have entered the 
Academy for the asking ; and in the altered measure of the 
times his son the Prince de Marcillac, to whom some time 
before bis death he resigned his titles and honours, enjoyed 
a considerable position at court. Above all, La Roche- 
foucauld was generally recognized by his contemporaries 
from the king downward as a type of the older noblesse 
as it was before the sun of the great monarch dimmed its 
brilliant qualities. This position he has retained until the 
present day. He died at Paris on the 17th of March 1680, 
of the disease which had so long tormented him. 

La Rochefoucauld’s character, if considered without the 
prejudice which a dislike to his ethical views has sometimes 
occasioned, is thoroughly respectable and even amiable. 
Like almost all his contemporaries, he saw in politics little 
more than a chessboard where the people at large were 
but pawns, and the glory and profit were reserved to the 
nobility. The weight of testimony, however, inclines to the 
conclusion that he was unusually scrupulous in hie conduct, 
and that bis comparative ill success in the struggle arose 
more from this scrupulousness than from anything else. 
He has been charged with irresolution, and there is some 
ground for admitting the charge so far as to pronounce him 
one of those the keenness of whose intellect, together with 
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thftir Apprehension of both sides of a question, interferes 
with their capacity as men of action. But there is no 
ground whatever for the view which represents the Maxims 
as the mere outcome of the spite of a disappointed in- 
triguer, disappointed through his own want of skill rather 
than of fortune. 

Interesting, however, as he is when considered as a man 
and as a typical figure of a brilliant and historically 
important class, his importance as a social and historical 
figure is far inferior to his importance as a man of letters, 
His work in this respect consists of three parts — letters, 
Memoirs , and the Maxims. The letters collected by the 
diligence of his latest editor exceed one hundred in number, 
and are biographically valuable, besides displaying not a 
few of his literary characteristics; but they need not further 
detain us. The Memoirs , when they are read in their 
proper form, yield in literary merit, in interest, and in 
value to no memoirs of the time, not even to those of Retz, 
between whom and La Rochefoucauld there was a strange 
mixture of enmity and esteem which resulted in a couple 
of most characteristic portraits. But their history is unique 
in its strangeness. It has been said that a pirated edition 
appeared in Holland, and this despite the author’s protest 
continued to be reprinted for some thirty years. It has 
been now provod beyond doubt or question to be a mere 
cento of the work of half a dozen different men, scarcely a 
third of which is La Rochefoucauld’s, and which could 
only have been possible at a time when it was the habit of 
persons who frequented literary society to copy pell-mell in 
commonplace books the MS. compositions of their friends 
and others. Some years after La Rochefoucauld’s death a 
new recension appeared, somewhat less incorrect than the 
former, but still largely adulterated, and this held its 
ground for more than a century. Only in 1817 did any- 
thing like a genuine edition (even then by no means perfect) 
appear. The Maxims, however, had no such fate. The 
author re edited them frequently during his life, with 
alterations and additions ; a few were added after bis death, 
and it is usual now to print the whole of them, at whatever 
time they appeared, together. Thus taken, they amount to 
about seven hundred in number, in hardly any case ex- 
ceeding half a page in length, and more frequently con- 
fined to two or thr^e lines. The view of conduct which 
they illustrate is usually and not quite incorrectly summed 
up in the words everything is reducible to the motive of 
self-interest.” Though not absolutely incorrect, the phrase 
is misleading. The Maxims are in no respect mere deduc- 
tions from or applications of any such general theory. 
They are on the contrary independent judgments on 
different relations of life, different affections of the human 
mind, and so forth, from which, taken together, the general 
view may be deduced or rather composed. Sentimental 
moralists have loudly protested against this view, yet it is 
easier to declaim against it in general than to find a flaw 
in the several parts of which it is made up. With a few 
exceptions La Rochefoucauld’s maxims represent the 
matured result of the reflexion of a man deeply versed in 
the business and pleasures of the world, and possessed of 
an extraordinarily fine and acute intellect, on the conduct 
and motives which have guided himself and his fellows. 
There is as little trace in them of personal spite as of 
forfanterie de vice. But the astonishing excellence of the 
literary medium in which they are conveyed is even more 
remarkable than the general soundness of their ethical 
import In uniting the four qualities of brevity, clearness, 
fulness of meaning, and point La Rochefoucauld has no 
rival. His Maxims are never mere epigrams ; they are 
never platitudes ; they are never dark sayings. He ha* 
packed them so full of meaning that it would be impossible 
to pack them closer, yet there is no undue compression; he 
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has sharpened their point to the utmost, yet there is no 
loss of substance. The comparison which occurs most 
frequently, and which is perhaps on the whole the justest* 
is that of a bronze medallion, and it applies to the matter 
no less than to the form. Nothiug is left unfinished, yet 
none of the workmauship is finical. The sentiment, far. 
from being merely hard as the sentimentalists pretend, ha* 
a vein of melancholy poetry running through it which calls* 
to mind the traditions of La Rochefoucauld’s devotion to 
the romances of chivalry. The maxims are never shallow ; 
each is the text for a whole sermon of application and 
corollaries which any one of thought and experience can 
write. Add to all this that the language in which they are 
written is French, atill at almost its greatest strength, and 
chastened but as yet not emasculated by the reforming 
influence of the 17th century, and it. is not necessary to say 
more. To the literary critic no less than to the man of 
the world La Rochefoucauld ranks among the scanty 
number of pocket-books to be read and re-read with eva* 
new admiration, instruction, and delight. 

The editions of La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims published in hia 
lifetime 1 hear the dates 1665 ( editio princcps), 1666, 1671, 1676, 
1678. An important edition which appeared after his death in 
1 693 may rank almost with theso. As long as the Memoirs remained 
in the state above described no edition of them need he mentioned, 
and none of the complete works was possible. There have boon 
several editions more or less complete in the last seventy years, but 
they are all throwm into the shade by that, of MM. Gilbert and 
Gourdault, 1868-81, in the series of Grands jtnrivains de la France, 
8 vols. This is complete as to the text, but a glossary and some 
other additional matters have yet to appear. The handsomest 
separate edition of the Maxims is the so-called Edition des Biblio- 
philes , 1870 ; but cheap and handy issues are plentiful. (G. SA.) 

LA SALLE, chief city of La Salle county, Illinois, U.S., 
is situated on the right bank of the Illinois river, navigable 
up to this point, about 80 miles south-west of Chicago, 
with which it is connected by the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal as well as by rail. La Salle is a risiug commercial 
city, with manufactories of glass, sulphuric acid, and soda- 
ash, and some export of ice, as well as extensive zinfl 
rolling mills — the only works of the kind in the United 
States. The supply of bituminous coal in the vicinity is 
large, the output of the mines being 1,000,000 tons annu- 
ally. The population in 1880 was 7847. 

LA SALLE, Robert Cavelier, Sieur de (1643-1687), 
a French explorer in North America, was born at Rouen 
in November 1643. He became a settler in Canada, and 
about 1669, leaving his trading post at La Chine, above 
Montreal, he sought to reach China by way of the Ohio, 
supposing, from the reports of Indians, this river to flow 
into the Pacific. He made explorations of the country 
between the Ohio aud the lakes, but, when Joliet and 
Marquette made it evident that the main river Mississippi 
emptied in the Gulf of Mexico, he conceived a vast project 
for extending the French power in the lower Mississippi 
valley, and thence attacking Mexico. He obtained exten- 
sive grants from the French Government, rebuilt Fort 
Frontenac, established a post above Niagara Falls, and built 
a small vessel, in which he sailed up the lakes to Green 
Bay. Thenco, despatching his vessel freighted with furs, 
he proceeded with the rest of the party, in boats and on 
foot, to the Illinois river, near the head of which he began 
a post called Fort Gr6ve Cceur, and a vessel in which t? 
descend the Mississippi Not hearing of his vessel on thz 
lakes, he detached Hennepin, with one companion, to 
ascend the Mississippi from the mouth of the Illinois, and, 
leaving Tonty, with five men, at Fort Cr£ve Coeur, b3 
returned by land x> Canada. Towards the dose of 1681 
La Salle, with a party in canoes, again reached the head ot 
Lake Michigan, at the present site of Chicago, and, making 

1 The falTatigiaAl tittle was R&esdons <m Sentence* et Maxim* 
Moral*. 
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the long , portage to the Illinois, descended it to the 
Ijjisaiaeippi, which he followed to its month, where he set 
up a cross and the arms of France, April 9, 1682. La 
Salle fell sick on his voyage up the river, and sent on 
intelligence of his success, which was carried to France by 
Father Membr£, and was published in Hennepin’s work in 
1683. When La Salle reached France, projects were taken 
up by the Government for an expedition against the rich 
mining country of northern Mexico. Plans were submitted 
by La Salle and by Penalosa, a renegade Spauiard, who, 
while governor of New Mexico in 1662, had penetrated 
apparently to the Mississippi. La Salle was accordingly 
sent out in July 1684, with four vessels and a small body 
of soldiers, ostensibly to found an establishment at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, but really to push on and secure 
a favourable base of operations, and gain the aid of the 
Indians against the Spaniards, while awaiting a more 
powerful force under Penalosa. The design was so well 
masked, and subsequently misrepresented, that he is 
generally said to have been carried beyond the Mississippi 
by the treachery of Beaujeu, a naval officer commanding 
one of the vessels. After running along the coast, La 
Salle returned to Espiritu Santo Bay, Texas. There he 
landed his soldiers, but lost one vessel with valuable stores. 
He refused Beaujeu’s offer to obtain aid for him from the 
West Indies, and when that officer, according to his orders, 
sailed back, La Salle put up a rude fort. Then for two 
years, from January 1685 to January 1687, he wasted the 
time in aimless excursions by land, never getting beyond 
the present limits of Texas, and making no attempt to 
explore the coast or reach the Mississippi with his remain- 
ing vessel. His colonists and soldiery dwindled away ; no 
reinforcements or expedition under Penalosa arrived ; and 
in January 1687, leaving part of his force at Fort St 
Louis, he set out with the rest to reach Canada by way 
of the Mississippi to obtain relief. His harshness and 
arbitrary manner had provoked a bitter feeling among Ills 
followers, and he was assassinated on the 19th of March, 
near the Trinity river. Some of the survivors reached 
Touty’s post on the Arkansas, and returned to France by 
way of Cnnada. The party left at the fort were nearly all 
cut off by the Indians, a few survivors having been rescued 
by a Spanish force sent to root out the French. 

For the various operations of La Salle, the chief works are Hen- 
nepin’s Description of Louisiana, 1 (183 ; Lc Clercq’a Establishment 
of the Faith , 1691 ; Tonty’s Narrative (1697), ami J outers (1713); 
and the immense collection of documents published by Margry 
(8 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1875-78). Hennepin ami Le Clercq's accounts 
were published partially in Shea's Discovery of the Mississippi, 1852, 
and recently entire. La Salle’s early explorations have l>cen dis- 
cussed by Tailhan, Verreau, and Shea, historical scholars generally 
rejecting the claims set up by Margry. Parkman gives La Salle’s 
whole career in his Discovery of the* Great IVcst, modified, however, 
greatly in his La Salle, Boston, 1879. (J. G. S.) 

LASCAR, an Anglo-Persian term (from laskkar , an 
army), which formerly meant a non-combatant, or public 
follower of the ordnance department. Later on it came 
tA mean any supernumeraries, and especially the native 
sailors engaged to supplement the crews of European 
vessels in the Eastern waters. The term is at present 
applied generally to the seafaring populations of the 
Indian seaboard manning British vessels sailing between 
England and the East. The Peninsular and Oriental and 
other large ste unship companies now employ the lascars 
almost exclusively, preferring them to European crews on 
account of their greater docility, temperance, and obedience 
to ordera Nearly all are Mohammedans, and, besides their 
several native tongues, speak among themselves a sort of 
lingua franca based on Hindustani, with a considerable ad- 
mixture of English, Arabic, and other elements. The word 
Issuer is still applied somewhat in its former sense to tent- 
pitchers, inferior artillerymen, coolies, or sutlers. 
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LASCARIS, Constantin! ( f -1493), an eminent 
Greek scholar, was a member of the family which in the 
13th century had furnished three emperors of Niosea, and 
was born at Constantinople, but*in what year is unknown. 
After the fall of Constantinople in 1453, he took refuge in 
Italy, where Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan, appointed 
him Greek tutor to his daughter Hippolyta, afterwards 
married to Alphonso, king of Naples. It was at Milan that 
Zarot published in 1476 the Oranrnatwa Qraca , sive Com - 
)>endium octo Orationis Part turn, of Lascaris, remarkable 
os being the first book entirely in that language issued from 
the prin ting press. After leaving Milan, Lascaris taught 
for some time in Rome and in Naples, but ultimately, on 
the invitation of the inhabitants, settled in Messina, where 
he continued to teach publicly until his death in 1493. 
Among his numerous pupils here wob the celebrated Pietro 
Bembo. Lascaris bequeathed his library of valuable MSS. 
to the senate of Messina ; the collection was afterwards 
carried off to Spain and lodged in the Escorial. 

Besides the Grammatica , which ha8 often been reprinted, Lascaris 
wrote little of any kind and nothing of any value apart from the im- 
portance which attaches to his jK)«ition as one of the promoters of the 
revival of Greek learning in Italy. Two little treatises by him on 
Sicilians and Calabrians who had written in Greek wore first pub- 
lished by Mnurolico in 156*2, and afterwards reprinted by Zaccarla in 
the Bibliotcca di Storia Letter aria. His dissertation on Orpheus is 
to bo found in the first volume of the Marmora Taurinensia. 
Iriarte gives some letters of Lascaris in the llcym Bibliothecm 
Matritensis Codices Greed manuscript L Bee Villemain, Lascaris, 
ou Its Grecs du quinzitme bitch, Paris, 1825. 

LASCARIS, Joannrb or Januh ( c . 1445-1535), sur- 
named Rhyndacenus from the river Rhyndacus in Bithynia, 
his native province, was born about 1 445. He was ft 
member of the imperial family of Lascaris, and after the 
fall of Constantinople fled into Italy, where ultimately he 
found refuge at the court of Lorenzo de* Medici, whose 
intermediary he was with the sultan Bajazet II. in the 
purchase of Greek MSS. for the Medicenn library. On 
the expulsion of the Medici from Florence, lie, at the 
invitation of Charlos VIII. of France, removed to Paris 
(1495), where he taught publicly, although he does not 
appear to have had any official or salaried connexion with 
the university. Among his pupils were Gulielmus Budseus 
and Danesius. By Louis XII. he was several times 
employed on various public missions; and in 1515 he 
appears to have accepted the invitation of Leo X. to take 
charge of the Greek college he had founded at Rome. We 
afterwards find Lascaris employed along with Budasus 
Francis I. in the formation of the royal library at Fon- 
tainebleau, and also again sent in the service of the French 
crown to Venice. He died at Rome in 1535. 

Ho edited or wroto Anthologia Epiyrammatum Gracorttm , rn 
seven books, Florence, 1494 ; Callimachi J/ymni , cum Scholiis 
Greeds, Florence, abont 1494; Srfwlia Ureeai in Iliadem , in integ- 
rum rcstituta, Koine, 1517 ; Homeric arum qumstionurn liber, ct dc 
Nymphumm antro in Odyssca opusndum , Home, 1518 ; De rerie 
Oraecarum litterarum formis ac causis apud antiqvos , Paris, 1586. 
See Joviuh, Eloyiu darorum virorum ; Body, /Je Greeds lllustri - 
bus ; and Baylo’s Dictionary, s.v. 

LAS CASAS, Bartolom^ de (1474-1566), for some 
time bishop of Chiapa in Mexico, and known to posterity 
as “The Apostle of the Indies,” was a native of Seville, 
whore he was born in 1474. His father, one of the com- 
panions of Columbus in the voyage which resulted in the 
discovery of the New World, was rich enough to be able 
to send him to Salamanca, where he graduated. In 1498 
he accompanied his father in an expedition under Columbus 
to the West Indies, from which be returned in 1500 ; and 
in 1502 he went with Nicolas de Ovando, the governor, to 
Hayti, where eight years afterwards he was admitted to 
priestly orders, being the first person to receive that conse- 
cration in the colonies. In 1511, the conquest of Cuba 
1 laving been resolved on, he passed over to that island to 
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take part in the work of 44 population and pacification , 1 n and 
iti 1513 or 1514 he witnessed and vainly endeavoured to 
check the fearful massacre of Indians at Cionao. Soon 
afterwards there was assigned to him and his friend 
Renteria a large village in the neighbourhood of Xagua, 
with a number of Indians attached to it in what was known 
as 44 repartimiento ” (allotment), and like the rest of his 
countrymen he sought to make the most of this opportunity 
for growing rich, but at the same time he occasionally cele- 
brated mass and preached. Soon, however, having become 
deeply convinced of the injustice and other moral evils 
connected with the repartimiento system, he began to 
preach against it, at the same time giving up his own slaves. 
With the consent of his partner he resolved to go to Spain 
in the cause of the oppressed natives, and the result of his 
representations was that in 1 G 1 G Cardinal Jimenez caused 
a commission of three Hieronymites to be sent out for the 
reform of abuses, Las Casas himself, with tho title of 
44 protector of the Indians ” being appointed, with a salary, 
to advise and inform them. This commission had not been 
long at San Domingo, however, before Las Casas became 
painfully aware of tho indifference of his coadjutors to the 
cause which he himself had so closely at heart, and July 
1517 fouud him again in Spain, where he developed his 
scheme for the complete liberation of the Indians, — a 
scheme which not only included facilities for emigration 
from Spain, but was intonded to give to each Spanish 
resident in the colonies the right of importing twelve negro 
slaves. The emigration movement proved a failure, and 
Las Casas lived long enough to express his sorrow and 
shame for having been so slow to perceive that the Africans 
were as much entitled to the rights of man as were the 
natives of tho New World. Overwhelmed with disappoint- 
ment, he retired to the Dominican monastery in Hayti, 
where he joined tho order in 1522, and devoted eight years 
of extreme seclusion to the acquisition of that store of 
classical and scholastic learning which appears so curiously 
in all his writings. About 1530 he appears to have re- 
visited the Spanish court, but on what precise errand or 
with what result is not known ; the vagueness and confusion 
of the records of this period of his life extends to the time 
when, after visits to Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, and 
Guatemala, in the cause of religion and of his order, he 
undertook an expedition in 1537 into Tuzulutlan or the 
Tierra de Guerra (“Land of War”), the inhabitants of 
which were, chiefly through his tact and skill, peaceably 
converted to Christianity, mass beiug celebrated for the 
first time amongst them in the newly founded town of 
Rabinal in 1538. In 1539 Las Casas was sent to Spain 
to obtain Dominican recruitB, and through Loaysa, general 
of the order, and confessor of Charles V., he was successful 
in obtaining many royal orders and letters which were 
supposed to be favourable to his enterprise, among others 
that which prohibited for the time being the entrance of 
any lay Spaniard into Tuzulutlan. During this stay in 
Europe, which lasted more than four years, he more 'than 
once visited Germany to see Charles, whom the business 
of the empire was detaining there ; he also (1542) wrote 
his Veynte Razones (“Twenty Reasons”) in defence of the 
liberties of the Indians and the Brevisima Relacion de la 
Deetruycion des la* Indian the latter of which was published 
some twelve years later, and has since been translated into 
several European languages. In 1543 he refused the 
Mexican bishopric of Cuzco, but was prevailed upon to 
accept that of Chiapa, for which he sailed in 1544. 
Thwarted at every point by the officials, and outraged witl\ 
passionate hatred by his countrymen in his attompt to 
carry out the 44 new laws ” which his humanity had pro- 
cured (see the “Remedios que refirio” in the Seville 
edition of his Obras, 1552), he returned to Spain and 


resigned his dignity three years afterwards (1547). In 
1550 he met Sepulveda in public debate on the theses 
drawn from the recently published Apologia pro Libro de 
Juetis Belli Causis, in which the latter had maintained the 
lawfulness of waging unprovoked war upon the natives of 
the New World. The course of the discussion may still be 
traced in the account of the 44 Disputa ” contained in the 
06ras(1552). In 1555 Las Casas successfully remonstrated 
with Philip II. against the financial project for selling the 
reversion of the “ encomiendaR,” — a project which would 
have involved the Indians in hopeless bondage. In July 
of the following year he died at Madrid, whither he had 
gone to urge (and with success) the necessity of restoring 
a court of justice which had been repressed in Guatemala. 

A Historia dc las Iitilias was left by Las Casas to the convent of 
San Gregorio at Valladolid, with directions that it should not be 
printed for forty yours. Herrera, however, was permitted to con- 
sult it for his Historia General (1601). It afterwards lay neglected 
until the Royal Academy of History took it up with an intention 
of publishing it. That intention waft afterwards abandoned ; Pres- 
cott, who appears to have seen the MS., hopes that it may yet be 
given to the world. Sketches of the life of Las Casas have been 
given by Lloroute and by Quintana. The English reader will find 
adequate notices in the appendix to bk. ii. , chap, viii., of Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico , and in tnc copious monograph of Sir Arthur 
Helps [Life of Las Casa s f 1868). 

LAKCO, or Lascki, John. See Alasco, vol. i. p. 443. 

LASS A. See Lhasa. 

LASSALLE, Ferdinand (1825-1864), the originator 
of the isocial-democratic movement in Germany, was born 
at Breslau i) ’825. Like Karl Marx, the chief of interna- 
tional socialism, lie was of Jewish extraction. His father, a 
prosperous merchant in Breslau, intended Ferdinand for a 
business career, and with this view sent him to the com- 
mercial school at Leipsic ; but the boy, having no liking 
for that kind of life, got himself transferred to the 
university, first at Breslau, and afterward at Berlin. His 
favourite studies were philology and philosophy ; he became 
an ardent Hegelian, and in politics was one of the most 
advanced. Having completed his university studies in 
1845, he began to write a work on Heraclitus from the 
Hegelian point of view ; but it was soon interrupted by 
more stirring interests, and did not see the light for many 
years. From the Rhine country, where he settled for a 
time, he went to Paris, and made the acquaintance of his 
great compatriot Heine, who conceived for him the deepest 
sympathy and admiration. In the letter of introduction 
to Varnhagen von Ease, which the poet gave Lassalle when 
he returned to Berlin, there is a striking portrait of the 
young man. Heine speaks of his friend Lassalle as a 
young man of the most remarkable endowments, in whom 
the widest knowledge, the greatest acuteness, and the 
richest gifts of expression are combined with an energy and 
practical ability which excite his astonishment, but adds, 
in his half-mocking way, that he is a genuine son of the 
new era, without even the pretence of modesty or self-denial, 
who will assert and enjoy himself in the world of realities^ 
At Berlin Lassalle became a favourite in some of the mopfc 
distinguished circles ; even the veteran Humboldt was 
fascinated by him, and used to call him the Wunderkind, 
Here it was, also, towards the end of 1845, that he met 
the lady with whom his life was to be associated in so 
remarkable a way, the Countess Hatzfeldt. She had been 
separated from her husband for many years, and was at 
feud with him on questions of property and the custody 
of their children. With characteristic energy Lassalle 
attached himself to the cause of the countess, whom he 
believed to have been outrageously wronged, made a special 
study of law, and, after bringing the case before thirty-six 
tribunals, reduced the powerful count to a compromise on 
terms most favourable to his client The process, which 
lasted ten years, gave rise to not a little scandal, especially 
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that of the Ca$8ettengeschichte y which pursued Lassalle all 
the rest of his life. This u affair of the casket ” arose out 
of an attempt by the countess’s friends to get possession of 
a bond for a large life annuity settled by the count on his 
mistress, a Baroness Meyendorf, to the prejudice of the 
countess and her children. Two of Lassalle’s comrades 
succeeded in carrying off the casket, which contained the 
lady’s jewels, from the baroness’s room at a hotel in Cologne. 
They were prosecuted for theft, one of them being con- 
demned to six months’ imprisonment ; Lassalle, accused of 
moral complicity, was acquitted on appeal He was not so 
fortunate in 1849, when he underwent a year’s durance for 
resistance to the authorities at Diisseldorf during the 
troubles of that stormy period. But going to prison was 
quite a familiar experience in Lassalle’s life. Till 1859 
Lassalle resided mostly in the Rhine country, prosecuting 
the suit of his friend the countess, finishing the work on 
Heraclitus, which was not published till 1858, and taking 
little part in political agitation, but ever a helpful friend 
of the working men. He was not allowed to live in Berlin 
because of his connexion with the disturbances of ’48. In 
1859, however, he entered the city disguised as a carter, 
and finally, through the influence of Humboldt with the 
king, got permission to stay there. The same year he 
published a remarkable pamphlet on the Italian War and 
the Mission of Prussia, in which he came forward to warn 
bis countrymen against going to the rescue of Austria in 
her war with France. He pointed out that if France drove 
Austria out of Italy sho might annex Savoy, but could not 
prevent the restoration of Italian unity under Victor 
Emmanuel. France was doing the work of Germany by 
weakening Austria, the great cause of German disunion 
and weakness ; Prussia should form an alliance with 
France in order to drive out Austria, and make herself 
supreme in Germauy. After their realization by Bismarck 
these ideas have become sufficiently commonplace ; but 
they were nowise obvious when thus published by Lassalle. 
In 1861 he published a great work in two volumes, the 
System of Acquired Rights. 

Hitherto Lassalle had been known only as the author 
of two learned works, as connected with ail extraordinary 
lawsuit which hud become a wide-spread scandal, and as a 
young man of whom even the most distinguished veterans 
expected great things. Now began the short-lived activity 
which was to give him an historical significance. It was 
early in 1862, when the struggle of Bismarck with the 
Prussian liberals was already begun. Lassalle, who had 
always been a democrat of the most advanced type, saw 
that au opportunity had come for asserting a third great 
cause — that of the working men — which would outflank 
the liberalism of the middle classes, and might even com- 
mand the sympathy of the Government. His political 
programme was, however, entirely subordinate to the social, 
that of bettering the condition of the working-classes, for 
which he believed the schemes of Schulze-Delitzsch were 
utterly inadequate. Lassalle flung himself into the career 
of agitator with his accustomed vigour. His worst difficul- 
ties were with the working men themselves, among whom 
he met the most discouraging apathy. For a war to the 
knife with the liberal press he was quite prepared, and he 
accepted it manfully. His mission as organizer and emanci- 
pator of the working class lasted only two years and a half. 
In that period he issued about twenty separate publications, 
most of them speeches and pamphlets, but one of them, that 
against Schulze-Delitzsch, a considerable treatise, and all 
full of keen and vigorous thought He founded the 
“ Allgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiterverein,” was its president 
and almost single handed champion, conducted its affairs, 
and carried on a vast correspondence, not to mention about 
a dozen state Drosecntions in which he was during that oeriod 
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involved. Berlin, LeipBic, Frankfort, and the industrial 
centres on the Rhine, were the chief scenes of his activity. 
His greatest success was on the Rhine, where in the sum- 
mers of 1863 and 1864 his travels as missionary of the new 
gospel resembled a triumphal procession. The agitation 
was growing rapidly, but he had achieved little substantial 
success when a most unworthy death closed his career. 

While posing as the Messiah of the poor, L&SB&lle was a 
man of decidedly fashionable and luxurious habits. His 
suppers were well kuown as among the most exquisite in 
Berlin. It was the most piquant feature of his life that 
he, one of the gilded youth, a connoisseur in wines, and a 
learned man to boot, had become agitator aud the champion 
of the working man. In one of the literary and fashionable 
circles of Berliu he had met a young lady, a Friiulein von 
Dbnniges, for whom he at once felt a passion, which was 
ardently reciprocated. In the summer of 1864 he mot her 
again on the Rigi, when they resolved to marry. She was 
a young lady of twenty, decidedly unconventional and 
original in character, but the daughter of & Bavarian 
diplomatist then resident at Geneva, who was angry 
beyond all bounds when he beard of the proposed match, 
and would have absolutely nothing to do with Lass&lla 
The lady was imprisoned in her own room, and soon, 
apparently under the influence of very questionable pres- 
sure, renounced Lassalle in favour of another admirer, a 
Wullachiin, Count von Racowitza. Lassalle, t who had 
resorted to every available means to gain his end, was now 
mad with rage, and sent a challenge both to the lady’s 
father and her betrothed, which web accepted by the latter. 
At the Carouge, a suburb of Geneva, the meeting took 
place on the morning of August 28, 1864, when Lassalle 
was mortally wounded. In spite of such a foolish ending, 
his funeral was that of a martyr, and by many of his 
adherents he lias been regarded since with feelings almost 
of religious devotion. 

Lassalle did not lay claim to any special originality as a 
socialistic thinker, nor did ho publish any systematic 
statement of his views. His aim was not scientific or 
theoretic completeness, but the practical one of organizing 
and emancipating the working classes ; and his plans were 
promulgated in occasional speeches and pamphlets, as the 
crises of his agitation seemed to demand. Yet his leading 
ideas are sufficiently clear and simple. Like a true 
Hegelian he saw three stages in the development of labour : 
tho anciont and feudal period, which, through the subjec- 
tion of the labourer, sought solidarity without freedom ; 
the reign of capital and the middle classes, established in 
1789, which sought freedom by destroying solidarity ; and 
the new era, beginning in 1848, which would reconcile 
solidarity with freedom by introducing the principle of 
association. It was the basis and starting-point, of his 
opinions that, under the empire of capital and so long as 
the working man was merely a receiver of wages, no 
improvement in his condition could be expected. This 
position he founded on the well-known law of wages 
formulated by Ricardo, and accepted by all the leading 
economists, that wages are controlled by the ordinary 
relations of supply and demand, that a rise in wages leads 
to an increase iu the labouring population, which, by 
increasing the supply of labour, is followed by a cor- • 
responding fall of wages. Thus population increases or 
decreases in fixed relation to the rise or fall of wages. 
The condition of the working man will never permanently 
rise above the mere standard of living required for his 
subsistence, and the continued supply of his kind. Lassalle 
held that the co-operative schemes of Schulze-Delitzsch on 
the principle of “ self-help ” were utterly inadequate, for the 
obvious reason that the working classes were destitute of 
capital The struggle of the working man helping himself 
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with his empty pockets against the capitalists he compared 
to a battle with teeth and nails against modem artillery* 
In short, Lassalle accepted the orthodox political economy 
to show that the inevitable operation of its laws left no 
hope for the working classes, and that no remedy could be 
found but by abolishing the conditions in which these laws 
had their validity — in other words, by abolishing the 
present relations of labour and capital altogether. And 
this could only be done by the productive association of 
the working men with mouey provided by the state. The 
states of Europe had spent hundreds of millions in silly 
dynastic squabbles, or to appease the wounded vanity of 
royal mistresses ; why refuse to advance a few millions 
to solve the greatest problem of modern civilization I 
Lassalle's estimate was that a loan of a hundred million 
thalers would be more than enougli to bring the principle 
of productive association into full movemeut throughout 
the kingdom of Prussia. And he held that such association 
should be the voluntary act of the working men themselves, 
the Government merely reserving to itself the right to 
examine the books of the various societies. All the arrange- 
ments should be carried out according to the rules of 
business usually followed in such transactions. But how 
move the Government to grant such a loan ? Simply by 
introducing (direct) universal suffrage. The working men 
wore an overwhelming majority ; they were the state, and 
should control the Government. The aim of Lassalle, then, 
was to organize the working classes into a great political 
power, which in the way thus indicated, by peaceful 
resolute agitation, without violence or insurrection, might 
attain the goal of productive association. In this way the 
fourth estate would bo emancipated from the despotism of 
the capitalist, and a groat step taken in the solution of the 
great “ social question.” 

It will be seen that the net result of Lassalle’s life was 
to produce a European scandal, and to originate asoualistic 
movement in Germany, which, in spite of repressive laws, 
at last election (1881) was able to return thirteen members 
to tho reichstag. This result was hardly commensurate 
with his ambition, which was boundless. In the heyday 
of his passion for Fraulein von Ddnniges, his dream was 
to be enthroned as the president of the German republic 
with her seated at his side. With his enorgy, ability, and 
gift of dominating and organizing, he might indeed have 
done a great deal. Bismarck coquetted with him as the 
representative of a force that might help him to combat 
the Prussian liberals; so late as 1878, in a speech before 
the reichstag, he spoke of him with deep respect, as a man 
of the greatest amiability and ability from whom much 
oould be learned. Even Bishop Ketteler of Mainz had 
declared his sympathy for the cause he advocated. 

Lassallo’s two learned works were 1H e rhilosoj)hie Jlerakleiloa des 
Ditnklen von Ephesos (Berlin, 1 868), and the System der erworbenen 
Rechic (Leipsic, 1861), both marked by great learning and intellec- 
tual power. But of far more historical interest are the speoches 
and pamphlets connected with bis socialistic agitation, of which 
the most important are — Uebcr Vcrfassungsuwn ; Arbeiterpro - 
artimm ; Offenes Ant wort schrc then ; Zur A rbeit erf rage ; Arbeiter- 
lesebuch; Herr Bastiat' Schulze von Dclitzsch , oder Kapital und Arbeit. 
His drama, Fi'anz von Sickingen , published in 1859, is a work of 
HO poetic value. 

The beat authority on Lassalle’s life and writings is George 
Brandes’s Danish Work, Ferdinand Lassalle (German translation, 
Berlin, 1877). See also Lavoleyc, Le socialisme coniemvomUi, 
Paris, 1881; Fortnightly Rc\'ieu\ 1869; Contemporary Review, 
1881. There is already a considerable literature on his love aflfhir 
and death; — Meins Btziihun gen xuF. Lassalle. by Helene von Rroow- 
itsa, a Very strange book ; Enthilllungen iiber das tragiseJie Lebensende 
F. Lassalle' s by B. Becker; Im Anschluss an die Memoiren der II. 
wn Raoowitm, by A. Kutsclibaek; and an English and Italian 
novel. (T. K.) 

LASSEN, Christian (1800-1876), an eminent Orien- 
talist, was born on October 22, 1800, at Bergen in Norway. 


Having received his first university education at Christiania, 
he went to Germany, and continued his philological studies 
at Heidelberg and Bonn. The latter university, though 
only founded a few years previously (in 1818), had already 
become one of the chief centres of Oriental studies. The 
lectures of A W. von Schiegel, the distinguished critic and 
leader of the German Romantic school, who shares with 
F. Bopp the honour of having founded the critical school 
of Sanskrit philology, were especially attractive to the 
young Norwegian, and determined him henceforth to devote 
his energies chiefly to the exploration of the newly-opened 
mine of Indian literature. Having acquired a sound 
knowledge of Sanskrit, he spent three years in Paris and 
London, engaged in copying and collating MSS., and 
collecting materials for future research, especially in 
reference to the Hindu drama and philosophy. During 
this period he published, jointly with E. Burnouf, his first 
work, Essai sur le Pali (Paris, 1826). Ou his return to 
Bonn he studied Arabic, for some time, under Freytag, and 
took the degree of Ph.D., his dissertation discussing the 
Arabic notices of the geography of the Punjab ( Commentatio 
geograpkica atque historica de Pentapotamia Indica ) Bonn, 
1827). Soon after he was admitted privatdocent, and 
entered on his academical career with an inaugural disserta- 
tion Dc Taprobane insida . In 1830 he was appointed 
“extraordinary ” and in 1840 “ ordinary ” professor to the 
newly-created chair of Old Indian language and literature, 
Schiegel continuing to hold (till his death in 1845) the 
chair of history. In spit* of a tempting offer of the 
Sanskrit chair at Copenhagen, in 1841, Lassen remained 
faithful to the university of his adoption to the end of his 
life. He died at Bonn on May 8, 1876, having been 
affected with almost total blindness for many years. As 
early as 1864 ho was relieved of the duty of lecturing. 

The numerous works and essuys published by LaBsen during 
half a century of unremitting labour, cover a wide field of Oriental 
research, and afford atnplo evidence of the thorough accurucy of kin 
scholarship and the comprehensiveness of his learning. In 1829-31 
he brought out, in conjunction with Schiegel, n critical annotated 
edition of the Hitopadesa. , the now well-known manual of political 
ethics in tho form of fables, interspersed with moral maxims. The 
appearance of this edition marks the starting-point of the critical 
studv of the Sanskrit literature. At the same time Lassen assisted his 
teacher and friend in editing and translating the first two cantos of 
the epic Rdmdyami (1829-38). In 1832 he brought out the text of 
the first net of Bhavabhflti's drama, Mdlallmddkava , and a complete 
edition, with a Latin translation, of the Sdnkhya-lcdrikd , one of the 
chief works of the Sankhya philosophy. In 1837 followed his edition 
and translation of Jayadeva’s charming lyrical drama, GUagotnnda , 
and his Institutions linguae Pi'aeriiim, which still forms the 
standard work on the popular dialects of the Indian dramas. His 
Anthologia Sanscrilica , which came out the following year, con- 
tained several hitherto unpublished texts, and did much to stimulate 
the study of Sanskrit in German universities, where, indeed, it 
continues to be mod, new editions of it having Iveen published by 
Gildomeister in 1^65 and 1868. In 1845 Lassen brought out a now 
and improved edition of Schlegid’s text and translation of the famous 
philosophical episode of the Mahdbhdrata , the “Bhagavadgita.” He 
did not, however, confine himself to tho study of Indian languages, 
but acted likewise ns a scientific pioneer in other fields of philo- 
logical inquiry. In his Beitr&gc sur Deulinig der Eugubinimhen 
Tafcln (1833), he prepared the way for the correct interpretation of 
the Umbrian inscriptions ; and the Zeitschrift fiir die Kundc des 
Morgcnlandes (7 vols., 1837-50), started and conducted by him, — 
the first throe volumes in conjunction with Ewald tod Rbdiger, — 
contains, among other valuable papers from his pen, grammatical 
sketches of the Beluchi and Brahui languages, ana an essay on the 
Lycian inscriptions. Soon after the appearance of Burnouf's Com- 
mentaire sur le Ya^na (1833), Lassen also directed his attention to 
the Zend, and to Iranian studies generally; and in his work the alt - 
persuchen KtilinschrifUn von Persepolis (1836) he first made known 
the true character of the Old Persian cuneiform inscriptions, 
thereby anticipating, by one month, Bumoufs Mtmoire on the 
same subject, while Major (Sir Henry) Rawlinson's famous memoir 
on tho Benistun inscription, though drawn up in Persia, independ- 
ently of contemporaneous European research, at about the same 
time, did not reach the Royal Asiatic Society until three yean 
later. Subsequently Lassen published, in the sixth volume of his 
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journal (1845), a complete collection of all the Old Penian cuneiform 
inscriptions known up to that date. He also was the first scholar 
in Europe who took up, with signal success, the decipherment of 
the newly-discovered Bactrian coins, which furnished him the 
materials for his important essay, Zur Gtachichte der gricchiscJirti 
und indo-srythischm Kbnigc. in Baktricn, Kabul, und Indicn ( 1 8,S8 ). 
He likewise contemplated bringing out a critical edition of the 
Vendidad ; but, after publishing the first five fargards (1852), he 
felt that his whole energies were required for tho successful accom- 
plishment of the great undertaking of his life, with which his name 
will always be inseparably connected— his Indische A Iterthu ?nslundc. 
In this work — completed in four volumes, published respectively in 
1847 (2d ed., 1867), 1849 (2d ed., 1874), 1858, and 1861— which 
forms oue of the greatest monuments of untiring industry mid 
critical scholarship, everything that could be gathered from native 
and foreign sources, relative to the political, social, and intellectual 
development of India, from the earliest times down to Moham- 
medan invasion, was worked up by him into a connected historical 
account. Only those acquainted with Indian history and literature, 
where nothing is fixed, can realize the enormous difficulty of the 
task ; but in spite of much that may turn out to be erroneous, and 
in spite of still more that is, and from the nature of the subject 
must always be, uncertain and hypothetical, there can be no doubt 
that Lassen haH laid in this work a solid foundation for future Indian 
historical and antiquarian research. 

LATAKIA, or Lapjkiykii, a seaport town of Syria, 
situated opposite the island of Cyprus, about 72 miles north 
of Tripoli, and administratively dependent on the mutas- 
sarrif of that city, It is a rather poor-looking place ; but, 
besides being the most important town of a considerable 
district, the residence of several foreign consuls, and the 
seat of an American mission, it has considerable historical 
interest. Remains of the Roman period are still to be seen, 
the best preserved of which is a sort of triumphal arch 
hypothetically assigned to the time of Septimius Sevmis. 
As a trading port Lutakia has recently declined. Tho 
harbour, about u mile from the town, is naturally small, 
and has been Hilted up so as to be serviceable only for the 
lesaer native craft. The Russian and French steamers, 
which make Latakia a point of call, lie in the roadstead ; 
and the whole trade of the place, with Egypt and European 
countries, does not exceed the value of £100,000 per 
annum. The great article of export is the famous Latakia 
tobacco, mainly purchased by Egypt and England. It is 
grown among the Nosairiyeh hills ; and the killmen, each 
with his little plot of ground, bestow great care on the 
cultivation of the plant. The best and most fragrant is 
brought from the districts of I)ir} r us and Amamarch. 
Consul Jago gives the population of the town aR about 
12,000 in 1874; other estimates vary from 5000 to 
14,000. 

The oldest name of the town, according to Hercimius Philo, was 
Pagi^a or AtvK^f kter^ ; it received that of Laodicca iad mar r) from 
Seleucus Nicator, who founded it in honour of his mother bh one of 
tho four “ sister ’* cities of the Syrian Tetrapoli* (Antioch, Btdcucia, 
Apamea, Laodicen). In the liomau period it was favoured by 
Julius Ciesar, and took the name of Julia ; and, though it suffered 
severely when Dolabella was besieged within its walls (4.*? u.c. j, 
Strabo describes it as a flourishing port, which supplied, from the 
vineyards on the mountains, the greater part of the wine inqiorted 
to Alexandria. The town received the privileges of an Italian colony 
from Severus, for taking his part against Antioch in the struggle 
against Niger. Laodicea wus the scat of an ancient bishopric, and 
even had some claim to metropolitan rights. At the time of the 
Crusades, 1 ‘ Liclie,” as Jacques de Vitry says it was popularly called, 
was a wealthy city. It fell to Tancred with Antioch m 1102, 
and was recovered ovSaladiu in 1188. A Christian settlement was 
afterwards permitted to establish itself in the town, and to protect 
itself by fortifications ; but it was expelled by Sultan Kilawiin and 
the defenoes destroyed. By the 16th century Laodicea had sunk 
very low ; the revival in the beginning of the 17th was due to the 
new trade in tobacco. The town has several times been almost 
destroyed by earthquakes— in 1170, 1287, and 1822. 

LATHE. In its simplest form — a form which is still 
employed by the natives of India — the lathe consists of 
two upright posts each carrying a fixed pin or dead centre, 
between which the work in hand is caused to revolve by aa 
assistant pulling alternately the two ends of a oord passed 


round it. A tool held firmly on e bar which forms a “rest” 
then attacks in succession the projecting parts, and in this 
way the entire surface is brought to an equal distance from 
the eeutral axis ; in other worcls, tho cross section becomes 
everywhere circular. 

Fig. 1 shows a “ dead-centre lathe ” of the kind used in 
Europe during tho 18th century, in which the centres are 



carried by “puppets” or “poppets” which can be adjusted 
to suit the length of the work, tho turner giving the 
rotation by means of the treadle and Bpring-lath attached 
to the ceiling. This lath, having immortalized itself by 
giving its name to the “lathe,” has now almost 
entirely disappeared, the waste of time in its up- 
ward stroke (during which the work revolves m 
tho wrong direction) being a futal objection to its 
use in an age in which economy in that respect 
is of such importance. Deud-centre lathes them- gy® 

; selves are now almost things of the past, though ^^® 
within their own limits, — which are of Course con- 
fined to such articles as are turned on the outside 
only, and can be supported at the ends (such as 
] fig. 2) — they oiler a steadiness of support and a 
freedom of rotation which others seldom equal and 
never surpass. The system, however, still sur- 
vives in the small lathes or “throws” used by Fig. 2. 
watch and clock makers ; and for their purposes it is not 
likely to be soon superseded. 

The lathe seems to have but tardily developed into tho 
“foot-lathe,” the application to it of a fly-wheel worked by 
a crank and treadle having been exceptional rather than 
usual even in the early part of the present century, though 
a separate fly-wheel turned by an assistant had long 
previously been employed, and must have rendered possible 
the turning of heavy work which could not have been 
attempted without it. The naves of cart wheels were 
doubtless a case in point, and for these as well as for 
many other purposes detached fly-wheels 
still render good service where steam or 
other motive power is not available. 

The airly attempts a t modifying the 
de&d-ccntre lathe so that articles such as 
fig. 3 could be turned “en Fair,” or 
without the support of a “ back-centre/ cannot have been 
very encouraging. The introduction of a spindle or mandrel 
carrying a pulley for the lathe band and screwed at one 
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end so that the work could be attached to it was a tolerably 
obvious mode of effecting it, a “headstock” resembling fig. 4 
being the result. But the discarding of the dead-centre 
point and the substitution of a front bearing — a step which 
was essential to setting free the end of the mandrel, and so 



prevailed as to the best form to be given to it,* — the 
question indeed having only become a settled one within 
the memory of persous now living, after various unsatis- 
factory patterns had been tried and discarded. It is a 
matter of great importance, since the proper performance 
of a lathe is mainly dependent on the mandrel's maintaining 
a thoroughly good fit. 

The types of modern lathes are as various as are the 
occupations of those who use them. The mechanic, the 
soft-wood turner, and the amateur, for instance, differ bo 
greatly in their requirements that a lathe which would be 
well suited to the one would be very ill adapted, even if 
not wholly useless, to the other. Thus the professional 
turner of soft wood, with a lathe of which the frame and 
even the fly wheel are of timber (its value in shillings being 
not very different from the price of an amateur’s lathe in 
pounds) will use a high rate of speed and sharp tools and 
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light cuts, and so obtain results with which the owner of 
an elaborate instrument cannot at all compete. A modern 
mechanic’s lathe on the other hand, such as fig. 5, has very 
different demands made upon it. For this the greatest 
possible steadiness in all the working parts is the main 
desideratum, and it is of great advantage to have the 
means of obtaining a slow speed, bo as to be able to take 
the heaviest cuts which its strength and the power avail- 
able warrant Timber haB accordingly given place either 
lo cast iron or gun-metal or etsel in almost every part of a 


lathe of this class, the resulting increase of weight and 
firmness enabling the hand turner successfully to operate on 
small sizes of wrought iron or even steel, notwithstanding 
that in driving the fly-wheel his force can be applied only 
during a portion of each revolution. 

In turning hard materials such as these it is of primary 
importance that the tool should be held more rigidly than 
it can with the hand when no support is available except 
that of a narrow T-lieaded rest. The difficulty of doing 
this was to some extent got over formerly by employing 
“heel tools,” which transferred most of the strain directly 
to a flat-topped rest and made correspondingly reduced 
demands upon the arm of the , turner ; but it was never 
completely overcome till the introduction of the “slide-rest” 
placed the movement of the tool under complete control, 
and grasped it in a hand that never tires. Fig. 6 shows a 
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slide-rest such as would be used with the lathe in the 
previous engraving, for which purpose simplicity of 
construction and steadiness in all its parts are the points 
chiefly aimed at. Slide-rests designed for amateurs’ use 
are sometimes very different from this in respect of com- 
plication and the number of different movements of which 
they are capable, but each increase in the number of parts 
intervening between the lathe-bed and the tool is a source 
of possible unsteadiness which should not be introduced 
without reason. • 

Foremost amongst the more complicated lathes both in 
utility and in the date of their introduction stand “ screw- 
cutting lathes,” in which a regular spiral can bo traced upon 
the work by self-acting means. The traversing mandrel, 
in which this end was formerly attained by giving a longitu- 
dinal motion to the mandrel and the work attached to it, 
and keeping the tool stationary, is now but little used, the 
modern plan of causing the slide-rest to travel along the 
bed automatically being more convenient in most instances. 
It involves, however, an amount of gearing almost 
inadmissible in a foot-lathe, and it is for those driven by 
steam-power that it is chiefly employed. These, being 
machine tools, do not come within our present subject It 
should be mentioned that screws can be cut in foot-lathes 
by hand-chasing tools without any special arrangement, and 
they are done in this way to a great extent by telescope 
makers and others with beautiful regularity. 

“ Chucks” — a term which embraces most of the contriv- 
ances by which the turner establishes connexion between 
his work and the mandrel — have been made to contribute 
in various ways to the production of abnormal forms. The 
oval chuck is used (as its name implies) for giving an 
elliptical path to the work in lieu of a circular one. The 
eccentric chuck enables any point or any series of points in 
succession to be brought into a line with the axis of the 
mandrel With the former chuck, therefore, a fixed tool 
can trace an ellipse on the face of the work, and with the 
latter & series of intersecting or acyacent circles can be de- 
scribed by it In this way a great variety of intricate 
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f< engine-tamed” patterns can be produced in the lathe, 
some idea of which may be gathered from the compara- 
tively simple one shown in fig, 7, To the complicated 
apparatus known as the geometric chuck neither straight 
lines nor irregular curves are impossible. The “rose- 
engine” is a very old device for producing a somewhat 
similar kind of ornament, such as fig. 8, by giving a 
chattering motion to the mandrel, which is specially 
mounted on a vibrating frame for that purpose. The 
wavy lines on the backs of watches are engraved in this 
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way, the curvaturo of the case not preventing the use of 
the rose-engine, as it would that of the eccentric chuck. 
But it is probable that these methods of producing faco- 
work ornament will gradually disappear, and that all who 
still have leisure for doing them will prefer to use elliptic 
and eccentric aud rose cutters fixed in the slide rest and 
driven independently of the mandrel by overhead motion. 
With these similar results can bn obtained, and the tool 
only instead of the entire mass of the work has to follow 
the desired curve. 

Sketches of a few characteristic turning tool# are given in fig. P : 
A, a chisel, and B, a gouge, for soft wood ; C, a heel tool for 
wrought iron; I), K, the enlarged ends of a pair of chasing tools 
for cutting outside and inside Horew-throaus ; and V, (J, two 
slide-rest tools. Of these last F is forged from a square liar of 
steel (an operation which must, be repeated from time to time as 
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the edge gets worn away), and G has an iron shank made once for 
all, from which the steel-cutting portion can be removed for the 
purpose of sharpening or renewal. The saving of tool-steel thus 
effected is of course no great consideration in the case of these 
small tools, but it is very considerable in the large sizes used with 
the power lathes of the present day. Examples of these will be found 
under the heading Machine Tools ( q.v .). (C. P. B. S.) 

LATIMER, Hugh (c. 1490-1555), bishop of Worcester, 
and one of the chief promoters of the Reformation in 
England, was a native of Thurcaston, Leicestershire, and 
the son of a yeoman, who rented a farm “ of three or four 
pounds by year at the uttermost.” Of this farm he “ tilled 
as much as kept half a dozen men,” retaining also grass for 
a hundred sheep and thirty cattle. The year of Latimer's 
birth is not definitely known. In the Lift by Gilpin it is 
given as 1470, a palpable error, and poeeiWy a misprint 
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for 1490. 1 Foxe states that at c< the age of fourteen years 
he was sent to the university of Cambridge,” and os he 
was elected fellow of Clare in 1509, his year of entrance 
was in all likelihood 1505. Latimer himself also, in 
mentioning his conversion from Romanism about 1523, 
says that it took place after he was thirty years of age. 
According to Foxe, Latimor went to school 44 at the age 
of four or thereabout” The purpose of his parents was 
to train him up 44 in the knowledge of all good literature,” 
but his father 44 was as diligent to teach him to shoot as 
any other thing.” As the yeomen of England were then 
in comparatively easy circumstances, the practice of sending 
their sons to the universities was quite usual ; indeed 
Latimer mentions that in the reign of Edward VI., on 
account of the increase of rents, the universities had begun 
wonderfully to decay. He graduated B.A. in 1510, and 
M.A. in 1514. Before the latter date he had taken holy 
orders. While a student he was not unaccustomed 44 to 
make good cheer and be merry,” but at the same time he 
was a punctilious observer of the minutest rites of his faith 
and 44 as obstinate a Papist as any in England.” So keen 
was his opposition to the new learning that his oration on 
the occasion of taking his degree of bachelor of divinity was 
devoted to an attack on the opinions of Melanchthon. It 
was this sermon that determined Bilney to go to Latimer's 
study, and ask him 44 for God’s sake to hear his confession,” 
the result being that 44 from that time forward he began to 
smell the word of God, and forsook the school doctors and 
such foolerios.” Soon his discourses exercised a potent 
influence on learned and unlearned alike ; and, although 
he restricted himself, as indeed was principally his custom 
through life, to the inculcation of practical righteousness, 
and the censure of clamant abuses, a rumour of his heretical 
tendencies reached tho bishop of Ely, who resolved to 
become unexpectedly one of his audience. Latimer on 
seeing him entor the church boldly changed his theme to 
a portrayal of Christ as the pattern priest and bishop. 
The points of comparison were of course deeply distasteful 
to tho prelate, who, though he professed his “obligations 
for the good admonition he had received,” informed the 
preacher that he “smelt somewhat of the pan.” Latimer 
was prohibited from preaching in the university or in 
any pulpits of the diocese, and on his occupying the 
pulpit of the Augustinian monastery, which enjoyed 
immunity from episcopal control, he was summoned to 
answer for his opinions before Wolsey, who, however, was 
so sensible of the value of such discourses that he gave 
him special licence to preach throughout England. At 
this tim6 Protestant opinions were being disseminated in 
England chiefly by the surreptitious circulation of the 
works of Wickliffe, and especially of his translations of the 
New Testament. The new leaven had begun to communi- 
cate its subtle influence to the universities, but was working 
chiefly in secret and even to a great extent unconsciously to 
those affected by it, for many were in profound ignorance 
of the ultimate tendency of their own opinions. It was 
perhaps, as regards England, the most critical conjuncture 
in the history of the Reformation, both on this account 
and on account of tho position in which Henry VIII. then 
stood related to it. In no small degree its ultimate fate 
seemed also to be placed in the hands of Latimer. Jn 
1526 the imprudent zeal of Barnes had resulted in an 
ignominious recantation, and in 1527 Bilney, Latimer’s 


1 The only reaaons for aligning an earlier date are that be was 
roramonly known an “Old Hngh Latimer,” and that Bomber, lit* 
Swi*# servant, state# incidentally that he was “ above threescore and 
seven year#” in the reign of Edward VI. Bad health gnd anxieties 
probably made him look older than hi# year#, but under Edward VI, 
his powers a# an orator were in full vigour, and he wae at his hook 
winter end summer at two o’olock in the morning. 
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most trusted coadjutor, incurred the displeasure of Wolsey, 
ud did humiliating penance for his offences. Latimer 
however, besides possessing far-seeing sagacity, quick 
insight into character, and a ready and formidable wit 
which thoroughly disconcerted and confused his opponents, 
had naturally a distaste for mere theological discussion, 
and the truths he was in the habit of inculcating could 
scarcely be controverted, although, as he stated them, they 
were diametrically contradictory of prevailing errors both in 
doctrine and practice. In December 1529 lie preached his 
two “Sermons on the Cards,” which awakened a turbulent 
controversy in the university, and his opponents, finding 
that they were unable to cope with the dexterity and keen- 
ness of his satire, would undoubtedly have succeeded in 
getting him silenced by force, had it not been reported to 
the king that Latimer 44 favoured his cause, ” that is, the 
cause of the divorce. While, therefore, both parties were 
imperatively commanded to refrain from further dispute, 
Latimer was invited to preach before Henry in the Lent 
of 1530. The king was so pleased with the sermon that 
after it “ he did most familiarly talk with him in a gallery.” 
Of the special regard which Henry seemed to have con- 
ceived for him Latimer took advantage to pen the famous 
letter on the free circulation of the Scriptures, an address 
remarkable, not only for what Mr Froude justly calls “its 
almost unexampled grandeur,” but for its striking repudia- 
tion of the aid of temporal weapons to defend the faith ; 
44 for God,” he says, 44 will not have it defended by man 
Or man’s power, but by bis word only, by which lie hath 
evermore defended it, and that by a way far above man’s 
power and reason.” Though the appeal was without effect 
on the immediate policy of Henry, he could not have been 
displeased with its tone, for shortly afterwards he appointed 
Latimer one of the royal chaplains, in timos so “out of 
joint” Latimer soon became 44 weary of the court,” and 
it was with a sense of reliof that he accepted the living of 
West Kington, Wiltshire, conferred on him by the king in 
1531. Harassed by severe bodily ailments, encompassed 
by a raging tumult of religious conflict and persecution, 
and aware that the faint hopes of better times, which 
seemed to gild the horizon of the future, might be utterly 
darkened by a failure either in the constancy of his courage 
or in his discernment and discretion, he exerted his 
eloquence with unabating energy in the furtherance of the 
cause he had at heart. At last a sermon ho was persuaded 
to preach in London exasperated Stokesley, bishop of the 
diooese, and seemed to furnish that fervent persecutor with an 
opportunity to overthrow the most dangerous champion of 
the new opinions. Bilnoy, of whom Latimer wrote, 44 if such 
as he Bhall die evil, what shall become of me?” perished at 
the stake in the autumn of 1531, and in January following 
Latimer was summoned to answer before the bishops in the 
oonsistory. After a tedious and captious examination, he 
was in March brought before convocation, and on refusing 
to subsoribe certain articles was excommunicated and 
imprisoned ; but through the interference of the king he 
was finally released after he had voluntarily signified his 
acceptance of all the articles except two, and confessed that 
he had erred not only “ in discretion but in doctrine.” If 
in this confession he to some extent tampered with his 
conscience, there is every reason to believe that his culpable 
timidity was occasioned, not by personal fear, but by anxiety 
lest by his death he should hinder instead of promoting 
the oause of truth. After the consecration of Cranmer in 
1533 his position was completely altered. A commission 
appointed to inquire into the disturbances caused by his 
preaching in Bristol severely censured the conduct of his 
opponents ; and, when the bishop prohibited him from 
preaching in his diocese, he obtained from Cranmer a 
special licence to preach throughout the provinoe of Canter- 


bury. In 1534 Henry formally repudiated the authority 
of the pope, and from this time Latimer was the chief co- 
operator with Cranmer and Cromwell in advising the king 
regarding the series of legislative measures which rendered 
that repudiation complete and irrevocable. 

It was, however, the preaching of Latimer more than 
the edicts of Henry that established the principles of the 
Reformation in the minds and hearts of the people ; and 
from his preaching the movement received its chief colour 
and complexion. The sermons of Latimer possess a com- 
bination of qualities which constitute them unique examples 
of that gpecies of literature. It is possible to learn from 
them more regarding the social and political condition of 
the period than perhaps from any other source, for they 
abound, not only in exposures of religious abuses, and of 
the prevailing corruptions of society, but in references to 
many varieties of social injustice and unwise customs, in 
racy sketches of character, and in vivid pictures of special 
features of the time, occasionally illustrated by interesting 
incidents in his own life. The homely terseness of his 
style, his abounding humour, rough, cheery, and playful, 
but irresistible in its simplicity, and occasionally display- 
ing sudden and dangerous barbs of satire, his avoidanco 
of dogmatic subtleties and noble advocacy of practical 
righteousness, his bold and open denunciation of the 
oppression practised by the powerful, his scathing diatribes 
against ecclesiastical hypocrisy, the transparent honesty of 
his fervent zeal, tempered by sagacious moderation — these 
are the qualities which not only rendered his influence so 
paramount in his lifetime, but have transmitted his memory 
to posterity as perhaps that of the one among his content 
poraries moat worthy of our interest and admiration. 

In September 1535 Latimer was consecrated bishop of 
Worcester. While holding this office lie was selected to 
officiate as preacher when the friar Forest, whom he vainly 
endeavoured to move to submission, was burned at the 
stake for teaching treason to his penitents. In 1539, being 
opposed to the 44 Act of the Six Articles,” Latimer resigned 
his bishopric, learning from Cromwell that this was the 
wish of the king. It would appear that on this point he 
was deceived, but as he now declined to accept the articles 
he was confined within the precincts of the palace of the 
bishop of Chichester. After the attainder of Cromwell 
little is known of him until 1546, when, on account of his 
connexion with the preacher Crome, he was summoned 
before the council at Greenwich, and committed to the 
Tower. Henry died before his final trial could take place, 
and the general pardon at the accession of Edward VI. 
procured him his liberty. He declined to resume his see, 
notwithstanding the special request of the Commons, but 
in January 1548 again began to preach, and with more 
effectiveness than ever, crowds thronging to listen to him 
both in London and in the country. Shortly after the 
accession of Mary in 1553 a summons was sent to Latimer 
to appear bofore the council at Westminster. Though he 
might have escaped by flight, and though he knew, as he 
quaintly remarked, that 44 Smithfield already groaned for 
him,” he at once joyfully obeyed. The pursuivant, he 
said, was 44 a welcome messenger.” The hardships of his 
imprisonment, and the long disputations at Oxford, told 
severely on his health, but he endured all with unbroken 
cheerfulness. On October 16, 1555, he and Ridley were 
led to the stake at Oxford. Never was man more free 
than Latimer from the taint of fanaticism or less dominated 
by 44 vainglory,” but the motives which now inspired his 
courage not only placed him beyond the influence of fear, 
but enabled him to taste in dying an ineffable thrill of 
victorious achievement. Ridley he greeted with the words, 
** Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man ; 
we shall this day light such a candle by Qod’a grace in 
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England as (I trust) shall never oQ put out.” He 
M received the flame as it were embracing it After he 
had stroked his face with his hands, and (as it were) bathed 
them a little in the fire, he soon died (as it appeared) with 
very little pain or none.” 

Two volumes of Latimer’s sermons were puhhahed in 1549. 
Various volumes of his remains appeared after his death, edited by 


Bornher and Thomas Borne. A complete edition of his works, 
oditod for the Parker Society by the Rev. George Rlwes Corrie, 
appeared in two volumes, 1844-45. His Sermon on the Plough, 
ana Seven Sermons preached before Edward VL, the best known of 
his sermons, were reprinted by Arber, 1869. In addition to 
memoirs attached to editions of his sermous, there are Lives by 
< i i 1 pin (1755) and Domaus (1869). The principal contemporary 
authorities are Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, Stow’s Chronicles and 
Annals, and his own Sermons . (T. F, H.) 


LATIN LANGUAGE 


T HE Latin language first appears in history as the 
language spoken in the plain of Latium (g.v.). In 
the 3d century b.c., at which date it first becomes known 
to us from extaut inscriptions and contemporary history, 
its range as a vernacular was still limited to this district, 
although the arms of Rome had carried some know ledge 
of it to the utmost boundaries of tho peninsula of Italy. 
Lan- Of tho dialects commonly spoken outside the limits of 
guages of Latium, two appear to havo beeu entirely distinct in char- 
acter from the rest. hi the extreme south-east, inscriptions 
have been found in considerable numbors, written in a 
language known as Iapygian or Messapian ; but no pro- 
gress has as yet beeu made in their interpretation, and it 
is quite impossible to determine with certainty even to 
what stock the language may have belonged. There are 
indications which seem to point in the direction of some 
kinship with the Albanian, but these are far too slight 
and untrustworthy to be accepted with any confidence. 
In Etruria, and at one time in Campania and in the plain 
of the Po, a language was spoken the affinities of which 
have not yet been determined satisfactorily (cf vol. viii. 
pp. G38-39). 

The othor dialects of the Italian peninsula may be 
divided into two main groups, the Umbro-Subelliun and 
the Latin. The former is the more extensive in range 
in tho earlier historic times, and includes Umbrian and 
Oscau or Samnite, still known to us by inscriptions, and 
(according to tradition) the language of the Sabines, the 
Marsians, and the Volscians, of which but scanty traces re- 
main. Tho latter probably had in prehistoric times a much 
wider range than that to which we find it afterwards con- 
fined. There are no facts to contradict tho hypothesis, to 
which a consideration of the geographical relations of the 
aeverai tribes seems to point, that at one time, not only 
Latium, but also Campania, Lueania, Italia proper, and the 
eastern half of Sicily, were inhabited by tribes belonging to 
the Latin race. But these regions were early subjected to 
Hellenizing influences, or conquered by Sabellian invaders, 
and the only dialect closely akin to the Latin of which any 
apecimens are preserved in inscriptions is that of Falerii 
in southern Etruria. 

Common The Umbro-Sabellian and the Latin share many char 
features acteristics which enable ub to unite them as members of 
of th® a common Italian group ; but what is the exact position 
lan- D to b® fiwwigned to this group in the Indo-European stock is 
gmgeg, a question which cannot be regarded as finally determined. 
Some scholars of eminence, as Schleicher, maintain that its 
closest affinities are with the Celtic group, mainly on the 
strength of the agreement of both in the loss of aspirates 
and retention of spirants, in the form adopted for the 
expression of the middle or reflexive voice in verbs, and 
in the dative plural, and on other less significant points. 
But the more common opinion is that its connexion is 
closest with the Hellenic group, and that we may safely 
oosume the existence of a common Italo-Hellenic nationality 
► Henoein voL xL pp. 130-131 an attempt was made to 

reconstruct the main outlines of the language spoken by 
the ancestors of both Greeks and Romans, and to point 


out what phonetic changes and what developments of 
inflexion must havo already taken place. Starting from 
tho basis there laid down, we may now proceed to notice 
tho following loading features, as rnurking the course of the 
Italian group of languages after their separation from the 
Hellenic group. Even for scholars who do not accept this 
genealogical classification of languages such a survey will 
not be without its value as a statement of the facts which 
every theory has to take into account. 

1. Tho vowels remained on tho whole unaltered in Latin up to 
tho time of tho earliest inscriptions. After that date there wus e 
rapid development of a tendency, of which truces are to bo found 
even earlier, of tho degradation of the diphthongs to simple vowels. 
But in tho earlier records we find, e.g . , still fraidad^pratda 
(C. T. A\, 63), uiri ( ib., 196), nrliUn~ virtute {ib., 34), vloirume 
I —pfurnni {ib., 32), Leuoesiu*~LuccUns( farm. Hul iar. ), abdoucit — 

I tMucit ( V . /. A\, 30). Of these diphthongs ai is found almost 
exclusively in the inscriptions older than the 7th century of Rome, 
in words ufterwuids spelt with or; ei is found representing so 4 ot 
an l as late as the time of Augustus; oi occurs regularly lor oe or 0 
up to tho time of the Grucchi, ami occasionally later; eu is uppar* 
eutly found in the place of a Utoi U only in tho one form ijuoted. 
although it is probable that in many cases ou represents a still 
earlier eu, as is shown by Marti Loucrlio (C. 1. Jlhni . f 929) by tho 
side of Marti Leuonlio ( ih . 930), and by the transliteration o! Lucius 
by AtvKios ; on is found regularly for fc, with rare exceptions, up 
to the time of the Social War. 

Umbrian in this rosjiect show'* evidence of a much more rapid 
decay of the vowel-system, and hod reached, st the time at which 
we learn to know it, a stage of monotony to which Latin only 
attained several centuries later: c.g . , vinu~ 0. Lot. veinlia, 
krMur — O. Lat. (juaisfor, chi* ( >. Lai. eilo, ds£«»Lfit. drat , tCru 
Ut. U turns. 

On the other hand, Oscan was much more faithful than the con* 
temporary classical Latin to the complex diphthong-system, coming v 
in tnis resjart very near to urchaic Latin : e.g., FI unseat* •» Florae, 
Ur, i rum (infinitive, answering to dicerc), toiUicom — tiUicum ( i.t 
I publicum). 

The change of o to u, u to /, and r to i takes place Jator. Within 
| the history of the Latin language the u retains its full sound, not 
1 weakened like the Greek v to U. 

! 2. In rearwet of the consonants the principal change is in the 

aspirutes. While a comparison of Greek shows that they mint have 
! retained their character us sonant aspirates up to the time of the 
I separation, none of the Italian languages have preserved them in 
tins form. In Latin the guttural aspirate becomes gin tho middle of 
a word (comp. &yx* and ango, \*fx<* and lingo) and before r (comp, 
i qrd-tu-H and gran do and x^Aafa); with a parasitic v fro* 

(piently appended ( unguis and fx***)> which sometimes leads to 
the loss of the g {brevi s and &paxb-i). At the beguming it becomes 
h {humps and x 1 ^. bolus and xAo-<) or /(/e/ arid x^A-or, for-mus 
arid Q§p-p6-$), the two representative letters sometimes alternating 
dialectically (huedun and Jacdiut, our goal ’, fvslis and hostie, out 
i giutst). The dental aspirate twcanie medially d (mediae and piaaot 
for ptQ-yot), or sometimes b (uber and olBap, ruber and 4-pt/#-p<L» ; 
j comp, also verbum and vxrrd, barlta and beard), initially only / (fores 
I and Bbpa, ferns and The labial aspirate passes medially into b 

I {ambo and &p<p# ; comp, vnribus and vaiap iv, containing the same 
j element bhi, although the terminations are not identical), initially 
! into / (fd-ri and faiph fero and &pi*), and rarely into h (jrerhaps 
| dialectically in horda by the side oi forda, and by dissimilation in 
! mi-hi for mi-bi). Hence it appears that in Latin any one of the 
three original aspirates may lie represented by/; we may compare 
I our laugh (Germ, lachen), dwarf (Germ, zwerg), MiddJo Kng. duxzrth, 

| the Eliasian Feodor for Theodore , and the change in Greek frof i p h 
(prononnoed separately) to ph—f 

The spirants (y, t o, s), the Iom of which is so marked a feature in 
the Greek consonant-system, are retained with but few important 
exceptions. The most important of these is the rhotacism whereby 
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an b between two vowels passes regularly (probably through the in- 
termediate stage of a sibilant pronounced like z) into r between two 
vowels, as in uro for an earlier uho. The loss of a y (i) between 
vowels is not uncommon, c.g . , shlo for sedaio through sedao ; it is 
less frequent after consonants, ns in obex for oh-icc-s ; under similar 
circumstances w (u) dump pears, as in amasti for amavisti , cants for 
cuanis. 

With regard to inflexion, the following may be noted as the chief 
developments subsequent to the stage described in vol. xi. p. 131:— 

1. In substantives there wus a considerable extension of the class 
of i-stc.ms, due partly to new creations, partly to the transforma- 
tion of stems belonging to other classes. . Thus a primitive garu-s, 
Or. Qapv-s, in Latin is graud-s, a primitive kvan-s becomes cani-s. 
Very few of the Latin i'-stems have corresponding i-stems in Sans- 
krit or Greek. In some cases the i appears to have been originally 
an a ; comp, imbri- and fig/9 po-. 

2. The final -d of the ablative was retained, and (in Latin at any 
rate) the -bus of the dative plural ; on the other hand, the instru- 
mental in -hhi (Gr. <pi) docs not appear at all on Italian soil. 

3. The dual number was lost both in nouns and in verbs, ns in 
the later Greek. 

4. An entirely new system of inflexion for the reflexive tenses 
(the middle, or, as it subsequently became, the passive voice) was 
created by the use of tho reflexive pronoun sc as a suflix. (Whether 
this system is common to tho Italian and the Celtic languages, or 
whether the apparently similar formations in the latter are of 
different origin, is a question not yet definitely settled.) 

6. In many verbs tlio compound aorist with nn 8 element was 
made by the action of analogy into a perfect in si, 

6. Numerous verbs adopted for their perfect tenses a suffix in -in 
or - ui . This has boon commonly supposed to represent a new pro- 
cess of combination with tho root bhu instead of es ; but weighty 
objections have recently been brought against this explanation, and 
it can no longer be propounded with confidence. 

7. The root bhu was employed to form a past imperfect in -bam, 
and a future in - bo ; but in tho case of consonant verbs and t- verbs 
the latter formation was usually replaced by an optative form used 
as a future. 

8. lmporfect and pluperfect tenses of the subjunctive were formed 
apparently by compounding the present and perfect stems with the 
optative of the root es, “to be.” 

0. The infinitive ami participle system received a considerable 
expansion, especially by the formation of gerundives and supines, 
which, however, were differentiated in usage in the various Italian 
dialects (see below). 

10. Tho pronominal elements, though for the most part the same 
as in Greek, were commonly used in composition one with another, 
and thus acquired a different form. 

11. The w-cluss also was extended by the more common use of 
the suflix -tu for verbal nouns. 

With regard to the vocabulary, very extensive additions woro 
made, probably in many instances from Celtic sources. Many of 
the most common Latin words are entirely without demonstrable 
cognates in the other lndo-Kuiopean languages; and, even when the 
common root may be suggested with considerable plausibility, the 
particular Latin word has evidently behind it a long and independ- 
ent history, during which its meaning and usage have been greatly 
modified. Hence all attempts to deal with tne etymology of the 
Latin stock of words uro confronted with a residuum which the 
materials at. our command do not allow us to deal with satisfactorily. 1 
X)is- The principal distinctions between tho Latin branch of the 
tinctive Italian group and the Umbro-Sabellian are the following: — 
features 1. Neither Umbrian nor Osean had auy character for o ; for this 
of Latin, the former language used r— it, c.g., puplum—populum ; the latter 
u (perhaps approximating to o), e.g., pud — quod, or sometimes u, as 
in aragdud—argentud, 

2. The Old Umbrian did not distinguish between surds and 
sonants in tho case of gutturals and dentals, having no gor d; but 
both theso letters were used in Oscnn. 

8. Osean distinguished between i and i\ the latter a sound pro- 
bably intermediate between t and e. 

4. In Umbrian <1, when occurring between vowels, or at the end 
of a word after a vowel, was replaced by r, in later Umbrian by rs, 
e.g., asam ar — aram ad , i c., ad aram , dupursus — biped thus. K 
before t and i acquired a palatal sound, not existing in Latin until 
long afterwards, which was denoted by i.e., y; e.g., fcsna—ccna. 

5. The Umbro-Sabellian dialects agreed in retaining tho earlier 
genitive in s (becoming afterwards in Umbrian r), e.g., tuia-s , “ of 
a city,*’ moUa-s-multae. , while the Latin has in the case of a-, and 
o-stema substituted for this a form in i, probably a locative. 

6. They retain also the future compounded with es , e.g., Uinb. 

1 The Celtic element in Latin has been discussed by Professor 
Newman in his Regal Rome , and more satisfactorily by Mr Words- 
worth in an appendix to his Lectures on Early Roman Literature ; 
but the question still requires further examination (oomp, also Cano's 
Qmhie hU Itulisns)> 


heriest, Osc. herest- volet, replaced in Latin either by the optative 
or by a new form in -bo. 

7. Both Osean and Umbrian allowed the velar guttural (q) to pass 
into p, as in the Gallo-British branch of Celtic and in Greek, 
while this is never the case in Latin; comp, qui-s and jaw, Quinlius * 
with its Samnite equivalent Pontius— Pom}>ciu8. 

Three clearly marked stages present themselves in the Stages 
history of the Latin lauguage : — (1) the archaic stage, pre- ^ 
vious to the development of literature ; (2) the stage of 
literary culture, during which tho popular spoken language i^tin 
runs, as it were, underground, giving but few traces of its lan- 
existence ; (3) the stage at which the popular language re- 8 ua 8 e * 
appears as colouring literature, and finally recasting it in 
its own mould. 

The archaic stage is known to us almost wholly from The 
inscriptions, and from isolated forms and words quoted archaic 
by tho grammarians ; although a careful study of the 
phenomena of the diction and especially the metre of the 
early Roman dramatists reveals to us many of its charac- 
teristic tendencies. It may be said to have lasted until 
the time of Ennius (d. 169 b.c.), whose growing influence 
is intimated* in the epitaph composed for himself by 
Najvius (d. 204 b.c.) : — 

“ itaejue postquam eat Orci traditus thesauro 
obliti sunt Kornai loquier Latina lingua.” 

Perhaps the oldest specimen of the Latin language pre- 
served to us is to be found in two fragments of the Carmina 
Saliaria preserved by Varro (De ling. Lat ., vii. 26, 27), and 
one in Terontianus Scaurus, but unfortunately they are so 
corrupt as to be quito unintelligible without the help of 
very extensive conjectural changes in the reading (rf 
Jordan, Krit. Beitrdge , pp. 21 1-224). More valuable 
evidence is supplied in the Carmen Fratrum Arvalivm, 
which was found in 1778 engraved on one of the numerous 
tablets recording the transactions of the college of the 
Arval brothers, dug up on the site of their grove by the 
Tiber, 5 miles from the city of Rome ; but this also 
supplies many points for discussion, and even its general 
meaning is by no means clear (ib. , pp. 203-11; rf. 
Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens, pp. 157, 158, with 
the notes). 

The text of the Twelve Tables (451-450 B.c.), if preserved in its 
integrity, would have been invaluable as a record oi antique Latin; 
but it is known to us only in quotations, and it is doubtful whether 
any accurate reproduction of the laws in their primitive form was 
accessible to our authorities. Hence the language has been much 
modernized, and any archaic forms which have been preserved are 
due rather to the citations of the grammarians than to continuous 
quotations. 

Sehoell, whose edition and commentary (Leipsic, 1866) is the 
most complete, notes the following traces, among others, of an 
archaic syntax (1) both the subject and the object of the verb are 
often left to be understood from the context, e.g., niitantestamino , 
igitur cm capito; (2) the imperative is used even for permissions, 

, si volet, plus dato, if he choose, lie may give him more ; (3) the 
! subjunctive is apparently never used in conditional, only in final 
sentences, but tlie future j>erfect is common; (4) the connexion 
between sentences is of the simplest kind, and conjunctions are 
rare; ast (—si) and igitur (-turn demum) have a different force 
from that found in later Latin. There are of course numerous 
isolated archaisms of form and meaning, such as calvitur, pacunt, 
etido , ese.it; but on the whole the diction cannot have been accu- 
rately preserved. 

In the case of inscriptions there is rarely any question of their 
faithful reproduction of the language at the time at which they 
were made ; but there may be a difficulty about determining their 
date. Perhaps the oldest fragment of Latin preserved in thiB way 
is furnished by a vessel dug up in tbc valley between the Qtiiriual 
and the Viminal early in 1880. The vessel is of a dark brown clay, 
and consists of three small round pots, the sides of which are con- 
nected together by short broad pipes, so that there is easy com- 
munication from one to the other. All round this vessel runs an 
inscription, in three clauses, two nearly continuous, the third 
written below ; the writing is from right to left, and is still 
clearly legible ; the characters include some signs not belonging to 
the Latin alphabet proper, but to the other Italian alphabet, e.g., 

for R, ana I for Z, while the IS hie five stroke# and the Q has 
the form of a Koppa, 
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The inscription is as follows : — 

Jovei Sat deivos qoi med mi tat, nei ted endo ooamis virco siod, 
as ted noisi Ope Toitesiai pacari voia. 

Dvenos med feced en manom einom dzenoine med maao statod. 

The general style of the writing and the phonetic peculiarities 
make it pretty certain that this work must have been produced not 
later than 300 B.c. ; the characters employed prove that the writer 
was familiar with oue of the dialects spoken in the hilly country to 
the east of Rome ; but on the whole the language may be taken as 
Latin. Some points in its interpretation are still open to doubt; 1 
but the probable interpretation is — 

Jovi Saturno divis qui ( — si quis) me mittet, ne te endo ( — in te) 
comis virgo sit, ast nisi Opi Tutesire pacari vis. 

Duenu8 me fecit in luanuin : enim die noni me mano stato. 

** If any one brings me to the gods Jupiter and Saturn, let not 
any maiden be kindly to thee, except unless thou wilt offer a t*acri- 
fice to Ops Tutesia. 

“ Duenu8 made me for the offering to the dead ; therefore on the 
ninth day place me for the offering for the dead.” 

The noteworthy phenomena here are the retention not only of ei 
but of the much more archaic oi, apparently taking the place of the 
former by a dialectic variation ; ci in einom loi a short e ( , e for 
t in fecea, q before o % and dz apparently to represent the sound of 

Ay (**})■ 

A bronze tablet recently discovered near the Fueine I>ake, ami 
some works of art found at Palestrina, belong to the same period. 
They are undoubtedly Latin, but the Latin lias been mixed with 
ether elements so that it would have been quite unintelligible to a 
native of Home. 

Of the earlier long inscriptions the most important would he the 
Columna llostrata , or column of Duilius, erected to commemorate 
his victory over the Carthaginians in 2(10 b.c., blit for the uncer- 
tainty as to the extent to which it lias suffered from the bunds of 
restorers. The shajie of the letters plainly shows that, the inscrip- 
tion, as we have it, was cut in the time of the empire. lienee 
Uitschl and Mommsen sujqiosc that the language was modified 
at the same time, and that, although many archaisms have been 
rotained, some were falsely introduced, and others replaced by more 
modern forms. The most noteworthy features in it are — C always 
for G (CKSET“f/em£). P retained in the ablative (e.g., in at tint 
marul ), o for n in inflexions (primos, cxfoaont^rrfugivnt), single 
for double consonants (closes classes), r for i (navcbos~- navibus, 
c.cenu:t =- crr.mil) ; of these the first is probably an affected archaism, 
G having been introduced some time before the assumed dab* of 
the inscription. On the other hand, we have jmard-a wheie we 
should have exacted praida-, no final consonants are drop|>od; 
and the forms -es, -cis, and -is for the accusative plural arc inter- 
changed capriciously. The doubts hence arising preclude, tho 
possibility of using it with confidence, as contemporary evidence for 
the state of the language. 

Of unquestionable genuineness and the greatest value are the 
Scipionnm Elogia, inscrilied on stone coffins, found in the monument 
of the Scipios outside the Capene gate. The earliest of the family 
whose epitaph has been preserved is L. Cornelius Scipio iSarlmtus 
(consul 298 B.c.), the latest C. Cornelius Scipio Hispanun (pnetor 
in 139 B.c. ); but there arc good reasons for believing with Hitachi 
that the epitaph of the first was not contemporary, but was some- 
what later than that of his son (consul 259 B.c;.). The last may 
therefore be taken as the earliest specimen of any length of I>atin 
as it was written at Home; it runs as follows: — 

honcoino . ploirume . cosentiont . r [omai] 

duonoro . optmno . fuise . uiro [virorum] 

luciom . scipione . filios . bnrbati 

co J n sol . censor . aidilis . hie . fuct a [pud ws] 

he Jc . cepit . Corsica . aleriaque . urbefi/i pu-gnandod) 

cfr;]det . tempestatebus . aide . meretofei votum]. 

The archaisms in this inscription an* — (1) the retention of o for u 
in the inflexion of both nouns and verbs ; (2) the diphthongs oi 
( = w) and ai ( — ae); (3) -ft for - it , hex for hie, and -eJnis lor - ibus\ ; 
( 4 ) the absence of doubled consonants f and (5) duon- for bon-. On 
the other hand, the dropping of a fi.ial m in every case except in 
Luciom is a sign of the tendency te lighten final syllables, which 
is a marked characteristic of the language of this period. 

In the epitaph on Scipio Barbatus, o nowhere appears where the 
later language has u, except in the doubtful case of Samnio 
(l—Samnium). The diphthongs oi and ai, as well as ei, are found 
in the latest of all the Scipio inscriptions (aid. cur. ~aedilis 
ctirulis), at well as in the Epistola Consulum ad Teur arms 
(187 b.c. ), and in the almost exactly contemporary decree of L. 
iEmiliua {Hermes, iii. 243 *7.): but in a somewhat earlier epitaph 
to a Scipio C - Cornelius Cn. f. Cn. n. Scipio) we have aetate. Of 
•el for -u an' 1 the like there is another example in dedd (C. I. 11., 
03), comp, dede in C. I. R, 62; navebous (-bus) of the Duilian 
column. 

1 Oorap. Jordan in Hermes , xvL 226-00; Bucheler in Rhein. Mum., 

xxxri. 286 sq. 
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Doubled consonants first appear in the decree of ^Emilios, though 
not regularly (comp. posedisent by emnt and possieUre); in the 
Ernst, ad Teur. they are still not used. Humus is not found else* 
where, except in the Carmen Saliare, but HutUmai for Bellmas 
appears in the Epist. ad Teur . ; and duellum for helium occurs in 
Ennius and Plautus, as a legal archaism in Cicero, and as a poetic 
variation in Horace, Ovid, and Juvenal. 

A number of precious indications of archaisms on the one hand 
and mutilated forms on the other are suppliod by dedicatory 
tablets of about the samo age found in Picenum and Latium. As 
specimens of the former wo may select Afaurte** Marti, praidad — 
jrrasda, Junone—Junoni ; of the latter dedrot or dedrv or dedert — 
dedrrunt , dcde — dedU, cupa — cubat ; the omission of a final tn is 
also common. 

It was a turning point in the history of the Latin Begin 
language when Roman literature took its rise under the “In** 
influence of the Greek culture. It is a reasonable conjecture 
that the much greater corruption of the Umbrian dialect as 
compared with the Latin, and of the Latin as compared 
with tho Oscan, in regard to the precise representation of 
sound, was due mainly to the varying degrees of contact 
with Greek civilization. The inscriptions dating from the 
5th century of the city show tho greatest arbitrariness in 
such pointB os the insertion or omissiou of final m and m, 
ami of n before «, and in the distinction of e and u , e and 
i. Tho language of Plautus shows us the struggle of the 
two tendencies in the plainest manner. On the one hand Arohi 
we have numerous archaisms not only in form but in isms, 
quantity. Of the old long vowels in final syllables we have 
the following Btill retained, not indeed always, but when 
it is convenient for the verse : — 

-d iu tho noni. and voc. ol the first declension : 

no epistulu quidom ulln sit in iiodihus (Asin., 762). 

•hies in flat., ami abl. nlur. [usually when a pause in the sense 
affords sotm* justification |: 

lit ego illic ooulis ex u rum ldmpodihfiH ardontibus (Men., 842). 

• Or in noin. of HiibstantivoM, and comparatives, and also in verbs: 
inodo, quoin dicta in me ingorebas, odium non uxor erarn 

(Asin., 927). 

tun to mi a*gritudo uuctirtf est in linimo (bacchiac) (Capt., 782 >. 

|K>1 ill quidem experior it a ut prnedicas, Pala^strio (Mil., 088). 

-ir in nom. 

mens fuit puttfr Antimachus, ego voedr Lyconides (Aul,, 772). 

•it, not only in the siibj. (whore it is a contraction for -id) and 
in the jHirf. md., but even in the present: 

jHitionis aliquid, priiis quam jxheipit inwlnia (Men., 921). 

quod quisque in aninio haltet aut habitunist, sciunt ( Trin., 200). 

I Uitschl, “ in unimod habet”]. 

at : 

fiindum alienum arilt, incultum familiarom dlW.rit (Asin., 874). 

On the other hand we have much more oommonly traces Pettn 
of the destructive influence which was beginning to affect five U 
so powerfully the form of Latin words, especially in their dsnois 
final syllables. From causes which it is now impossible to 
discover, the freer accentuation of earlier times, the 
existence of which was proved incidentally by Verner in 
his famous paper on some exceptions to the law of 4 4 Laut- 
verschiebung” (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , xxiii. 97-138), had been 
given up in favour of a more rigid system, which never 
allowed the accent to fall on the final syllable Hence 
there was a constant struggle between the desire to preserve 
the older quantity of the final vowel and the tendency to 
shorten an unaccented syllable. This difficulty of preserv- 
ing the quantity of the final vowel is naturally greatest 
when the accented syllable is short hence we are led to 
the formula that for Plautus, and therefore for the spoken 
language of his time J "»^*. 

This holds good for all vowels, whether in noims or in verbs, e.g. s 
a: satis si futurumst ; r<%& me vigintf minas (Pseud., 114). 
e : <*av6 praeterbitas nllas aedis qufn roges (Ejrid., 438). 
i : merl Wllatores gignuntur, qua* hie praegnantis fecit ( Mil., 1077). 
o ’ ndv6 liborto opua e»t quod iiappet. dabitur, praebebd cibum 
(Errid., 727). 

u : quad maiifi nequeunt tangere, tantuni fa* habent, quo mentis 
apstineant (Trin., 288). 

The last case is a rare one; the others are very common. 

XIV. — 42 
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But further, forms like those quoted above from the 
inscriptions, t.g., dedro , oino , cuba, Ac., led Hitachi and 
his followers to the recognition of the fact that even at 
this early time there was a strong tendency to drop the 
final consonant in Latin ; and this at once furnished a clue 
to the proper interpretation of many metrical phenomena 
in Plautus, which had previously been explained on wholly 
incorrect assumptions. 

In the case of a line like Trim,., 306, 

nri tibi aegritudinem p&tSr pdrerem, parsi s^dulo, 
it was assumed that pat,er was pronounced like ptre, in order to 
avoid the apparent neglect of the. law of position, which would, 
according to the practice of the classical poets, have lengthened the 
syllable -ter. Two considerations suffice to dispose of this hypo- 
thesis : — first, there is no evidence whatever that a mute between 
two vowels was evor dropped in early Latin ; secondly, if pdter 
become hy “compression ’ pbrt, it would he natural to find mdUr 
Incoming mhre ; but in no case does a form with the first syllable 
long aim tho second lengthened by position take the place of one 
long syllable. On the other hand, there is positive evidence of a 
varied and unquestionable character to show that a final consonant 
was frequently dropped in pronunciation, especially in un iambic 
word. Hence it is clear that pater was pronounced pHt8, not ■ jibrc. 
This shows too that it was not the case, as has l»een asserted, that 
a final r was dropped only when it took the place of an carlior s, 
although this is doubtless the most common instance of its omission. 
The consonants most commonly dropped arc the following : — 

*: e.g., nimi(H) lopide fecit verba ad parsimoniam (Aid., 493). 

This licence is retained hy Lunins {e.g., Arm., 601, turn latorali(s) 
dolor, certissumu(s) nuntiu(s) mortis), and is common even in 
Lucretius. Cicero {Oral., 48, 161) speaks as if it had been tho 
usual pronunciation in his own earlier days, and lie admits it seven 
or eight times in his version of Aratus, e.g., magnu(s) Leo, kc. 

m : e.g., dum quide(m) lie quid perconteris qudd mi haud luhoat 
prdloqui. 

The practice of eliding a syllable ending in m before a following 
vowel snows how lightly this consonant was pronounced even hy 
the classical poets. It is very frequently omitted in inscriptions of 
every period (comp. Corsson, i. 267-74). As Quintilian (ix. 4, 40) 
says, “m parum exprimitur . . . neque enim exiinitur, sod ohscu- 
ratur.” In this respect Umbrian quite agreed with popular Latin, 
but Oscan and' Volscian carefully preserved the m (Cornell, i. 276). 

t : e.g., set arrahoni dedi(t) quadraginta minus {Most., 648). 

So in inscriptions dedc {0. I. L., i. 621/>). 

d : e.g., hie apu(d) nos magna turha ac magna familiost {Aid., 340). 

r : as above; or, e.g., pater vthiit. sed quid pertimui autem, belua 
(Ter., Phorm., 601). 

/ : e.g., et simu(l) confidant facilius ego quod volo (Ter., Meant., 
803). 

n: e.g., aut quid istuccst quod vosngitis? n6n licet, tame(n) siis- 
picor (Ter., Hec., 874). 

It. is doubtful whether tho hist two licences occur in Plautus. 

Occasionally we find these two tendencies concurring, and pro- 
ducing a short final syllable by the loss of a final consonant and 
the shortening of a vowel naturally long under the influence of the 
accent; so that we have forms like aves, haves, vides, rogas , manus , 
Bcanned as two short syllables, not only (a) before vowels, but (b) 
even before consonants, e.g .: — 

{a) Asini mordieus me scimlunt, bdv&s incursent edmibus {Aul., 

282 ). 

(h) fdrib foras lumbrice qui sub terra erepsistf modo ( Aul 620). 
virfts nostros quihus tu nos voluisti esse matres fdmilias {Stick., 
98). t 

&dj>a^illas minus ferat, lahra d lahris nusquam aiifcrat {Bacch., 

The tendency to drop the final consouant of an iambic word is 
further extended to groups of words of the same scansion, especially 
when the second is a preposition, ns in 

ouis M fores est? kc. {AmphUr., 1014). 
optii id, quod ut eontingut tibi vis {Asin., 713). 

Accent had also an important effect in inducing the voice 
to hurry over unaccented syllables, even though long by 
position, in order to lay full stress upon an accented 
syllable. But this naturally took place only when the 
syllable thus shortened was itself preceded by a short 
syllable so that the formula for this process is w 

Under this head we may bring a large number of 
instances of apparent neglect of quantity. Many of these 
are cases where the usual spelling is with a double conso- 
nant. Some have argued that as doubled consonants were 
not used in writing before the time of Ennius ( Fut ., a v. 


u Solitaurilia,” p. 293, confirmed from inscriptions by 
Hitachi, P. L . M. E., p. 123), this is an indication that the 
pronunciation fluctuated ; but it, is doubtful whether this 
was ever the case except under the influence of the accent ; 
and this influence was quite as powerful over syllables 
followed by two different consonants as by a doubled 
consonant 
Thus, 

]>er &nn6nam caram dixit me natrdm pater {Stick., 179) 
does not differ in principle from 

quia omnia bonas bondsque adcurare dddecet ( Trin ., 78); 
and the unusual quantity of the last two words in 
n<$s potius onorimus nosmet vidssatim voluptatihus {Stick., 632) 
is to he explained in precisely tho same way, except that in the 
latter the voice is hurrying on to dwell upon a long accented 
syllable, in the former tho accent has already fallen on a short 
accented syllable, a fact which naturally tends to shorten the fol- 
lowing unaccented one. Compare for this 

configo sagfttis fures thensaurarios {Aul., 396) 
where Goetz after Flcckeisen reads “ sagitis. M 

The combinations before which position is most commonly 
neglected are the following : — 

nt: si id mea voliintate factumst {Trin., 1166). 

pt : voluptatern inesse tantam {Pud., 469). 

st : inagistratus, si quis me hanc. habere viderit {Rud., 477). 

rn : ciissideni in caput, donniboplaeiderf in tahernaculo ( Trin., 726). 

ps : scio Spsurdo dictum hoe derisores dicere {Capt., 69). 

rg : sed sine &rgento frustra es . . . {Pseud., 378). 

It is needless to dwell further upon the details of 
Plautine scansion. The foregoing instances will have 
made it clear that, while there are Borne archaisms still 
retained, on the whole the language was beginning to 
suffer from that process of disintegration, which has left 
such marked traces upon almost every modern language. 

The introduction of Greek metres for the drama doubt- 
less did much to check this process, and it is probable 
that, even in the earliest lloman comedies, licences of 
pronunciation are much less common than they were in 
the popular language of tho time. But the iambic and 
trochaic measures, especially us employed by the Homan 
poets, admitted of a free treatment, which left room for 
much laxity. It was not until the hexameter came to be 
used for poetry that the laws of prosody were definitely 
fixed. The rigid canons of dactylic verse required that the 
pronunciation should be strictly determined ; and hence 
Ennius, although he does not appear to have introduced 
any marked changes in generally recognized rules of 
quautity, was compelled to Bettle positively much which 
had previously been fluctuating, and so to lay down the 
lines to which subsequent poetical works had to conform. 

From this time forward the literary language of Home 
parted company from the popular dialect. It has been 
said with truth that even to the classical writers Latin was 
in a certain sense a dead language. Its vocabulary was 
not identical with that of ordinary life. Literary works, 
whether in prose or in verse, had to conform to a fixed 
standard. Now and again a writer of fresh originality 
would lend new vigour to his style by phrases and con- 
structions drawn from homely speech. But on the whole, 
and in ever increasing measure, the language of literature 
was the language of the schools, adapted to foreign models. 

The genuine current of Italian speech is lost to view with 
Plautus and Terence, and reappears only in the semi- 
barbarous products of the early Romance literature. 

This appears the proper place for a rapid survey of the Pronun- 
pronunciation of the Latin language, as spoken in its best 
days. 

I. Consonants. — h Guttural, (a) Sonant G, pronounced as in 
Euglish, but never softened before about the 6th centuiy after Christ 
(6) Surd C, pronounced always as h 1 (except that in some early 

1 The evidence for this pronunciation of c will be found best stated 
in Ooraaen, L 43-67, and Rpby, i. xlvii.-liv. It may be summed up 
as follows: — (1) In some words the letter following c varies in a 
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inscriptions the character iB used for G) until about the 7th cen- 
tury after Christ K went out of use at an early period, exoept in 
aiew old abbreviations for words in which it baa stood before a, 
e.g., leal, for k alendae. Q always followed by the consonantal u, 
except in a few old inscriptions, in which it is followed by the 
vowel u, e.g ., pequnxa . X, an abbreviation for cs\ xs is, however, 
sometimes found, (c) Aspirate H, the rough breathing as in 
English. 

2. Palatal, The spirant J, like the English y\ it is only in late 
inscriptions that we find, in spellings like Zanuari, Oiovc , any 
indication of a pronunciation like the English. 

3. Lingual, (a) R os in English, but probably produced more 
with the point of the tongue. ( o ) L as in English, (c) S, always 
surd when initial, but at one time sonant between vowels, and 
possibly when final, (d) Z only found in the transcription of Greek 
wohls in and after the time of Cicero. 

4. Dental, (a) Sonant, D as in English ; but by the end of the 
4th century di i»efore a vowel was pronounced like our j (comp. 
diurnal and journal). ( b ) Surd, T as in English, (c) Nasal, N as 
in English; but also (like the English n) a guttural nasal (ng) 
before a guttural. Apparently it was very lightly pronounced, 
and easily fell away bofore s. 

5. labials. (a) Sonant, B as in English ; but occasionally in 
inscriptions of the later empire v is written for b, showing that in 
some cases b had ul ready acquired the soft sound of the contem- 
porary 3- B beforo a sharp a was pronounced p, e.q., in nth*. 
(6) Surd, P as in English, (r) Nasal, M us in English, but very 
slightly pronounced at the end of a worth (d) Spirant, V like the 
ou in Fr. oui, but probably often approximating to the South Ger- 
mun i/\ i.e., a labial, not (like the English r) a lnbio-deutal v. 

6. La bio-dental. Spirant, F as in English. 

II. Vowels. — d, H, i, as the English ah , w, m\ 6, a sound coining 
nearer to aw than the English <7; i, an open Italian r, nearly as the 
vowel of pet lengthened. The short sound of eueh vowel was pro- 
bably identical in quality with the long sound, differing only in 
quantity. Hence ft was pronounced as in the French rhattr, it 
nearly as in pull , l nearly as in pi/, <1 as in dot , t nearly as in 
pPt. The diphthongs were produced bv pronouncing the vowels 
of which they wore composed very rapidly according to the above 
scheme. This gives — au somewhat broader than ou ii i house; cu 
like oin in the Vankee pronunciation of town; or like the vowel 
in lutt lengthened, with perhaps somewhat more approximation 
to the i in winc\ oe , a sound intermediate lsdween o and c\ ei, 
nearly as in feint , with the greater stress on the i ; ui , as the 
French oui. 

Changes The changes which may be detected in the Latin 
in Latin, language during the period of its literary development 
may be arranged under the heads of (1) vocabulary, (2) 
inflexion, (3) word formation, (4) syntax. 

These will be best regarded separately in connexion with 
the four principal stages in the history of the language, 
which may be given, with their chief writers, as follows : — 

I. Ante-Classical (240-80 B.a). -Naevius (1 269-204), 
Plautus (254-184). Ennius (239-169), Cato (234-149), 
Terentius (1 195-159), Pacuvius (220-132), Accius 
(170-94), Lucilius ( l 168-103). 

II. Classical — Golden A(je (80 B. 0,-14 A.D.). — Varro 
(116-28), Cicero (106-44), Lucretius (99-55), Caesar 
(100-44), Catullus (87-147), Sallust (86-34), Virgil 
(70-19), Horace (65-8), Propertius (150- 1), Tibullus 
(1 54-1 18), Ovid (43 B.C.-18 a.d.), Livy (59 b.c.-18 ad.). 

IIL Classical — Silver Age (14-180 a.d.). — Velleius 
( ? 19 B.C.-1 31 ad.), M. Seneca (died c. 30 a.d.), Pereius 
(34-62), Petronius (died 66), Lucan (39-65), L. Seneca 
(died 65 ad.), Piinius major (23-79 a.d.), Martial (40- 
101), Quintilian (42-118), Piinius minor (61-1113), 
Tacitus (160-1118), Juvenal (1 47-1 138), Suetonius 
(75-160), Fronto (c. 90-170). 

IV. Post-Classical. 


manner which makes it impossible to believe that the pronunciation of 
the c depended npon this, e.g., dccumus ami decimus, caput and 
rccipis ; (2) if c was pronounced before e and i otherwise than before 
a, o, and u, it is hard to see why k should not have been retained for 
the latter use; (3) no ancient writer gives any hint of a varying 
pronunciation of c ; (4) a Greek k is always transliterated by c , ami 
ehy a ; (5) Latin wonts containing c borrowed by Gothic and early 
High German are always spelt with k. To these argument' it may 1* 
added that the varying pronunciations of ce } ci in the Romance lan- 
guages are inexplicable except as derived independently from an 
original he, bL 
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The additions made to the vocabulary of the Latin Greek 
language from the Greek belong to four different stages 
(Corssen, ii. 814), The first corresponds to the period of ||™ Ul 
the early intercourse of Home with the Greek states, 
especially with the colonies in the south of Italy and 
Sicily. To this stage belong many names of nations* 
countries, and towns, as Siculi , Tarmtum , Graeci, Achwi % 
Karthago , Poenus ; and also names of weights and 
measures, articles of industry, and terms connected with 
navigation, as dntchuma , mina, talent um . , purpura , machina, 
patina , ancora , aplustre , nausea. To these may be added 
names of gods or heroes, like Apollo, Pollux , and perhaps 
Hercules . These were all freely adapted to the phonetic 
laws of the Latin language. 

A second stage is marked by the closer intercourse re- 
sulting from the conquost of southern Italy, and the wars in 
Sicily, and by the contemporary introduction of imitations 
of Greek literature into Home, with its numerous references 
to Greek life and culture. In this stage, also, Greek words 
were freely adapted to the forms familiar to Homan ears : 
we find words like pessulus , scutula , amurca , fungus, 
Inlineum, bucina , terhina , comissari , camstrum, career, 
soiia ((unj), tarpessita , Ac. In many cases hybrid forms 
are freely employed, whether by the addition of Latin 
suffixes to Greek stems as ballist arias, hepatarius, subbasi - 
Uranus, sycophantiosns, or of Greek suffixes to Latin stems 
as plagipatidas, jternonidrs ; or by derivation, as thermopo- 
lare , supparasitari ; or by composition as ineuscheme, 
tfn/rsigerae , Jfagritrihac , scropltij nisei. The character of 
many of these words shows that the comic poets who 
indulged in them must lmvo been able to calculate upon a 
fair knowledge of colloquial Greek on the part of a con- 
siderable portion of their audience. The most remarkable 
instance of this is supplied by the burlesque Hues in Plautus 
(Pers., 702 sg . ), where Saguristio describes himself as 

Vanilomiidorus, Virginisvendonides, 

N ugipulundoquidcK, Argimtuuiextorobromdos, 

Tcdigniloqnidcs, NiuunioMcxpulpoiiidrs, 

Quodsoimuarnpides, Nunquarripostroddomdes. 

During this period Greek words are generally inflected 
according to the Latin usage. 

Hut with Accius begins a third stage, in which the Greek 
inflexion is frequently preserved, e.g., Ilectora, Oresten, 
Cithaenm ; and from this time forward the practice wavers. 
Cicero generally prefers the Latin case-endings, defending, 
e.g., Pin i remit as against Pirae.m (Ad Aft., vii. 3, 7), but not 
without some fluctuation, while Varro takes the opposite 
side, and prefers yioemasin to the Ciceronian poematis. By 
this time also y and z were introduced, and words newly 
borrowed from the Greek were faithfully reproduced. 

A fourth stage is marked by the practice of the Augugtan 
poets, who, especially when writing in imitation of Greek 
originals, freely use the Greek inflexions, such as ,Arcad$s, 

Tet/ijj, Aegida , Erhils , Ac. Horaco probably always used 
the Greek form in his Odes , the Latin in his Satires and 
Epistles. Later prose writers for the most part followed 
the example thus set. 

In Plautus we have the best example of the vigorous 
native Italian idiom, enriched, but in no way fettered by 
imitation of the Greek. His constructions are sometimes 
free, and do not square with the canons of later gram- 
marians ; but there is much life and freshness, arid it is 
very rarely that the right phrase is lacking to set forth his 
meaning with telling vigour. 

The chief peculiarities of his grammar arc 

1. The use of some substantives with a gander different from th«t 
afterwards usual, e.g . , dormut, collm , nasuw. 

2. The retention of inflexions afterwards olwolcte or retained only 
in archaic phrases : 4- in the sutd. pres., dumt, rreduit , posim, die 
septimi. With regard to some of tnese archaic inflexions it is still 
a question how far they may be safely restored to 'the text ot 
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Plautus ; c.g., homonem , cubit cttndc, Ac., the ablative d, nom. 
plur. in -is, as fundis. 

3. Xhe uae of words excluded from the language of classical 
literature, but reappearing in the popular dialect : e.g. f suppetias 
iri, batuerc, clepere, bellus, cxintcrare, cmnclare , nautca , 8 avium, kc. 
Under this head we may place the very frequent employment of 
diminutives, c.g., papillartim horridularum oppressiunculac , espe- 
cially as terms of endearment, “meum corcuhm , mclculum, vcr - 
culum," passer culum, haedillum , vitellum , aneliculam, monerulam , 
catellum, putcMum , &e., the use of c«m, ad, and de as strengthening 
particles, und of abstract words, especially in tho plural, —all marks 
of the plebcius senno. 

4. Syntactical constructions afterwards unusual: c.g., the accu- 
sative after verbs like fungor and uior ; the accusative of the object 
after the gerundive ( agitandumst vigilias) ; the indicative in indirect 
questions and with cum signifying “since” or “although”; present 
infinitive instead of future after vorbs of promising ; quia after verbs 
of feeling, instead of quod, quoniam — “ since,” “ after”; infinitive 
with purpose of motion ; conmlo and condono with double accusa- 
tive ; decorus, acqnus , and expers with ablative ; vcrcor with genitive ; 
timilis with genitive ; quid hoc cat hominia ; facer c tucri, cmnpendi ; 
faxo with a future logically dependent ; the frequent use of figura 
etymologica , satin ut, jrracquam, praeut. There is a free use of vorbals 
in -tio : quid tibi hanc curatio cat rem aut muttitio. By a laxity 
common in popular language verbs of seeing, knowing, asking, kc., 
are followed by a direct, not an indirect, question : scire volo, quoi 
reddidistil Asyndeton is vory frequently employed to give life and 
rapidity to the style: c.g. {Pseud., 168), lejrido victu, vino , un- 
guentis, inter pocula pulpa, mentis. 

N»vius, In Nffivius we find archaisms proportionally much more 
numerous than in Plautus, especially in the retention of 
the original length of vowels, and early forms of inflexion, 
such as the genitive in -as, and the ablative in -d ; shorten- 
ings do not seem so numerous. The number of archaic 
words preserved is perhaps due to the fact that so large a 
proportion of his fragments have been preserved only by 
the grammarians, who cited them for the express purpose 

Ennius, of explaining these. The language of Ennius deserves 
especial study because of the immense influence which he 
exerted in fixing the literary style. He first established 
the rule that in hexameter verse all vowels followed by two 
consonants (except in the case of a mute and a liquid) or a 
double consonant, must be treated as lengthened by 
position. The number of varying quantities is also much 
diminished, and the elision of final m becomes the rule, 
though not without exceptions. On the other hand he very 
commonly retains the original length of verbal terminations 
(ponit, esset , faciet) and of nominatives in or and a, and 
elides final s before an initial consonant. In declension he 
never uses -ac as the genitive, but - ai or -as ; he has an 
inflexion Mcttoeo Fufetioeo , probably intended for a dative ; 
the shorter form of the gen. plur. is -um in common ; 
obsolete formB of pronouns are used, as mis, olli, sum 
(«eum), 8as , sos , sapsa; and in verbal inflexion there are 
irregularities like monmur, faimus, potestur , contudit, (kc. 
Some experiments in the way of tmesis (saxo cere com- 
minuit -brum) and apocope (divum domus altisonum cael, 
replet te lrotificum <jau) were happily regarded as failures, 
and never took root in the language. His syntax is 
simple and straightforward, with the occasional pleonasms 
of a rude style, and conjunctions are comparatively rare. 

pacavius, Pacuvius is noteworthy especially for his attempt to 
introduce a free use of compounds after the fashion of the 
Greek, which were felt in the classical times to be unsuited 
to the genius of the Latin language. Quintilian censures 
severely his line — 

Nerei repandi rostrum incurvicervicum pecus. 

Accius. Accius, though probably the greatest of the Roman 
tragedians, is only preserved in comparatively unimportant 
fragments. We know that he paid much attention to 
grammar and orthography; and his language is much 
more finished than that of Ennius. It shows no marked 
archaisms of form, unless the infinitive in -ter is to be 
accounted as such. 

Lucilius furnishes a specimen of the language of the 
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period, free from the restraints of tragic diction and the LocOfo 
imitation of Greek originals. Unfortunately the greater 
part of his fragments are preserved only by a grammarian 
whose text is exceptionally corrupt; but they leave no 
doubt as to the justice of the criticism passed by Horace 
on his careless and “muddy” diction. The urbanitas 
which is with one accord conceded to him by ancient critics 
seems to indicate that his style was regarded as free from 
the taint of provincial Latinity, and it may be regarded as 
reproducing the language of the educated circles in ordinary 
life ; even the numerous Gwecisms and Greek quotations 
with which it abounds show the familiarity of his readers 
with the Greek language and literature. Varro ascribes to 
him the gracile genus dicendi , the distinguishing features 
of which were venustas and subtilitas. Hence it appears 
that his numerous archaisms were regarded as in no way 
inconsistent with grace and precision of diction. But it 
may be remembered that Varro was himself something of 
an arckaizer, and also that the grammarians’ quotations 
may bring this aspect of his language too much into pro- 
minence. It is to be feared that the disgusting coarseness 
of many of his lines did not lose them favour with the circle 
for whom he wrote. He shares with the comic poets the 
use of many plebeian expressions, the love for diminutives, 
abstract terms, and words of abuse ; but occasionally he 
borrows from the more elevated style of Ennius forms like 
siinitu ( = simul), noenu ( = non), facul ( = facile), and the 
genitive in -ai, and he ridicules the contemporary tragedians 
for their zetematia , their high-flown diction and sesqui 
pedalia verba , which make the characters talk “not like 
men but like portents, flying winged snakes.” In his 
ninth book he discusses questions of grammar, and gives 
Borne interesting facts as to the tendencies of the language. 

For instance, when he ridicules a praetor urbanus for calling 
himself pretor, we see already the beginning of the confusion 
of ae and e , which afterwards became universal. He shows 
a great command of technical language, and (partly owing 
to the nature of the fragments) an ra£ Xtyopcva are very 
numerous. 

The treatise of Cato De Re Rustica would have afforded Cato, 
invalihble material, but it has unfortunately come down to 
us in a text greatly modernized. As it is, it is of interest 
from the point of view of literature rather than of language. 

We find in it instances of the accusative with uti, of the 
old imperative praefamino , and of the fut subj. servassis , 
jrrohibessis ; but there is nothing which can be added to 
what we learn from Plautus. 

It is unfortunately impossible to trace the growth of Growtl 
Latin prose diction through its several stages with the of Lati 
same clearness as in the case of poetry. The fragments of P*** 
the earlier Latin prose writers are too scanty for us to be 
able to say with certainty when and how a formed prose 
style was created. But the impulse to it was undoubtedly 
given in the habitual practice of oratory. The earliest 
orators, like Cato, were distinguished for strong common 
sense, biting wit, and vigorous language, rather than for 
any graces of style ; and probably personal auctoritas was 
of far more account than rhetoric both in the law courts 
and in the assemblies of the people. The first public 
speaker, according to Cicero, who aimed at a polished style, 
and elaborate periods, was M. iEmilius Lepidus Porcina, 
in the middle of the 2d century b.c. 1 On his model the 
Gracchi and Carbo fashioned themselves, and, if we may 
judge from the fragments of the orations of C. Gracchus 
which are preserved, there were few traces of archaism 
remaining. A more perfect example of the urbanitas at 
whieL good speakers aimed was supplied by a famous 


1 Cioero also refers to oertain seripta duldstma of the eon of Sdpio 
Afticanns Major, which most have poeeeeeed tome merits of style. 
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speech of C. Fannins against C. Gracchus, which Cicero 
considered the beat of all orations of the time. No small 
part of the urbanitas consisted in a pronunciation equally 
removed from boorish roughness and from foreign affecta- 
tions ; and the standard of this was found in the language 
of the women of the upper classes, such as Lailia and 
Cornelia. 

In the earliest continuous prose work which remains to 
us, the four books De Ehetorica ad Herennium , we find 
the language already almost indistinguishable from that of 
Cicero. There has been much discussion as to the author- 
ship of this work, now commonly, without very convinc- 
ing reasons, ascribed to Q. Comificius; but, among tho 
numerous arguments which prove that it cannot have been 
the work of Cicero, none has been adduced of any import- 
ance drawn from the character of the language. It is 
worth while noticing that not only is the style in itself 
perfectly finished, but the treatment of the subject of style, 
elocutio (iv. 12, 17), shows the pains which had already 
been given to the question. The writer lays down three 
chief requisites — (1) elegantia, (2) comjwsitio , and (3) 
dignitas . Under the first come Latinitaa , a due avoidance; 
of solecisms and barbarisms, and explanatio, clearness, the 
employment of familiar and appropriate expressions. The 
second demands a proper arrangement, free from hiatus, 
alliteration, rhyme, the repetition or displacement of 
words, and too long sentences. Dignity depends upon the 
selection of language and of sentimeuts. 

Hence we see that by the time of Cicero Latin prose 
was fully developed. We may, therefore, pause here to 
notice the characteristic qualities of the lauguage at its 
most perfect stage. The Latin critics were themselves 
fully conscious of the broad distinction in character be- 
tween their own language *\nd the Greek. Seneca dwells 
upon the Btately and dignified movement of the Latin 
period, and uses for Cicero the happy epithet of gradarius. 
He allows to the Greeks gratia, but claims potentia for his 
own countrymen. Quiutilian (xii. 10, 27 sq.) concedes to 
Greek more euphony and variety both of vocalization and 
of accent ; he admits that Latin words are harsher in houikI, 
and often less happily adapted to the expression of varying 
shades of meaning. But he too claims “ power ” as the 
distinguishing mark of his own language. Feeble thought 
may be carried off by the exquisite harmony and subtleness 
of Greek diction ; his countrymen must aim at fulness and 
weight of ideas if they are not to be beaten off the field. 
The Greek authors are like lightly moving skiffs ; the 
Romans spread wider sails and are wafted by stronger 
breezes; hence the deeper waters suit them. It is not 
that the Latin language fails to respond to the calls that 
are made upon it. Lucretius and Cicero concur, it is true, 
in complaints of the poverty of their native language ; but 
this was only because they had had no predecessors in the 
task of adapting it to philosophic utterance ; and the long 
life of Latin technical terms like qualita s, species, genus, 
ratio, shows how well the need was met when it arose. 
Mr Munro has said admirably of this very period : — 

“ The living Latin for all the higher forms of composition, both 
prose and verse, waa a far nobler language than the living Greek. 
During the long period of Grecian pre-eminence and literary glory, 
from Homer to Demosthenes, all the manifold forms of j>oetry and 
prose which were invented one after the other were brought to such 
exquisite perfection that their beauty of form and grace of lan- 
guage were never afterwardi rivalled by Latin or any other people. 
But hardly had Demosthenes and Aristotle ceased to live wh< n 
that Attic which had been gradually formed into such a noble 
instrument of thought in the hands of Aristophanes, Euripides, 
Plato, and the orators, and had superseded for general use all the ! 
other dialects, became at the same time the language of the civilized 
world and was stricken with a mortal decay. . . . Epicurus, who 
was bom in the same year as Menander, writes a harsh jargon 
that does not deserve to be called a style ; and others of whose 
writings anything is left entire or in fragments, historians and 


philosophers alike, Polybius, Chrysippus. Philodemus, are little if 
any better, When Cicero deigns to translate any of their sentences, 
see what grace and life he instils into their clumsily expressed 
thoughts, now satisfying to the ear and taste are tho periods of 
Livy when he in putting into Latin the heavy and unooutn clauses 
of Polybius! This may explain what Cicero means when at one 
time ho gives to Greok the preference over Latin, at another to Latin 
over Greek ; in reading Sophocles or Plato he could acknowledge 
their unrivalled excellence; in translating Pametius or Philodemus 
he would feel his own immeasurable superiority.’ * 

The greater number of long syllables, combined with 
the paucity of diphthongs and the consequent monotony 
of vocalization, and vie uniformity of the accent, lent a 
weight and dignity of movement to the language which 
well suited the national graviias. The precision of 
grammatical rules and the entire absence of dialectic forms 
from the written literature contributed to maintain the 
character of unity which marked the Roman republic as 
compared with the multiplicity of Greek states. It was 
remarked by Bacon that artistic and imaginative nations 
indulge freely in verbal compounds, practical nations in 
simple coucrcte terms. In this respect, too, Latin con- 
trasts with Greok. The attempts made by some of the 
earlier poets to indulge in novel compounds was felt to be 
out of harmony with tho genius of the language. Com- 
position, though necessarily employed, was kept within 
narrow limits, and the words thus produced have a sharply 
defined meaning, wholly unlike the poetical vagueness of 
some of tho Greek compounds. The vocabulary of the 
language, though receiving accessions from time to time in 
accordance with practical needs, was rarely enriched by 
the products of a spontaneous creativeness. In literature 
the taste of the educated town circles gave the law ; and 
these, trained in the study of the Greek masters of style, 
required something which should reproduce for them the 
harmony of the Greek period. Happily the orators who 
gave form to the Latin prose were able to meet the demand 
without departing from the spirit of their own language, 
and the periods of Cicero and Livy, though very different 
in structure from those of Plato and Demosthenes, are not 
less satisfying to the ear, or less adequate to the full 
expression of thought. To Cicero especially the Romans Ole# 
owed the realization of what was possible to their language 
in the way of artistic finish of style. He represents a CflM “ 
protest at one and the same time against the inroads of 
the pleheius serrno , vulgarized by the constant influx of 
non-Italian provincials into Rome, and the “ jargon of 
spurious and partial culture ” in vogue among the Roman 
pupils of the Asiatic rhetoricians. His essential service 
was to have caught the tone and style of the true Roman 
urhanitas, and to have fixed it in extensive and widely 
read speeches and treatises as the final mi>del of classical 
prose. The influence of Caesar was wholly in the same 
direction. His cardinal principle was that every new- 
fangled and affected expression, from whatever quarter it 
might come, should be avoided by the writer, as rocks by 
the mariner. His own style for straightforward simplicity 
and purity has never been surpassed ; and it is not without 
full reason that Cicero and Caesar are regarded as the 
models of classical prose. But, while they fixed the type 
of the best Latin, they did not and could not alter its 
essential character. In subtlety, in suggestiveness, in 
many-sided grace and versatility, it remained far inferior 
to the Greek. But for dignity and force, for cadence and 
rhythm, for clearness and precision, the best Latin prose 
remains unrivalled. These qualities make it pre-eminently 
the language of legislation and of commerce. There is no 
haziness about a Latin sentence ; directness, concreteness, 
and lucidity stamp it as the utterance of men who knew 
precisely what they wished to say, and said it with all the 
force at their command. 
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It is needless to dwell upon the grammar or vocabulary 
of Cicero. His language is universally taken as the normal 
type of Latin ; and, as hitherto the history of the language 
has been traced by marking differences from his usage, so 
the same method may be followed for what remains. 

Varro. M. Terentius Varro, “the most learned of the ancients,” 
a friend and contemporary of Cicero, seems to have rejected 
the periodic rhythmical style of Cicero, and to have fallen 
back upon a more archaic structure. Mommsen says of 
one passage “ the clauses of the sentence are arranged on 
the thread of the relative like thrushes on a string.” But, 
in spite (some would say, because) of his old-fashioned 
tendencies, his language shows great vigour and spirit. 
In his Menippean satires he intentionally made free use of 
plebeian expressions, while rising at times to a real grace 
and showing often fresh humour. His treatise De Re 
Rustica, in the form of a dialogue, is the most agreeable 
of his works, and where the nature of his subject allows 
it there is much vivacity and dramatic picturesqueness, 
although the precepts are necessarily given in a terse and 
abrupt form. His sentences are as a rule co-ordinated, 
with but few connecting Jinks; his diction contains many 
antiquated or unique words. 

Ballast In Sallust, a younger contemporary of Cicero, we have 
the earliest complete specimen of historical narrative. It 
is probably due to his subject-matter, at least in part, that 
his style is marked by frequent archaisms ; but something 
must be ascribed to intentional imitation of the earlier 
chroniclers, which led him to be called “priscorum 
Catonisque verborum ineruditissimus fur.” His archaisms 
consist partly of words and phrases used in a sense for 
which we have only early authorities, e.g.,cum ammo habere , 
&c., auimo8 toller e, bene factum , consul tor , prosapia , dolus, 
venerium , obseqnela , implies, sallere, occipere, collibeo, and 
the like, where we may notice especially the fondness for 
frequentatives, which he shares with the early comedy ; 
partly in inflexions which were growing obsolete, such as 
senati , solid, comperior (dep.), neglegisset , vis (aec. pi.), 
nequitur. In syntax his constructions are for the most 
part those of the contemporary writers. 1 

Luojre- In Lucretius and Catullus we have examples of the 

tius. language of poetry of the same period. The former is 
undoubtedly largely archaic in his style. We find im for 
eum, endo for in, illae, ullae, unae, and aliae as genitives, 
alid for aliud, rabies as a genitive by the side of genitives 
in -at, ablatives in -i like colli, orbi, parti , nominatives in s 
for r, like colas, vapos, humos. In verbs there are scadt, 
fulgit , quaesit, confl uxet = confluxisset, recesse = recessisse, 
induiacere for inicore ; simple forms like fligere, lacere , 
cedere, stinguere for the more usual compounds, the in- 
finitive passive in -in', and archaic forms from esse like 
siet, escit, fuat. Sometimes he indulges in tmesis which 
reminds us of Ennius : inque pediri, disqul supata , ordia 
prima. But this archaic tinge is adopted only for poetical 
purposes, and as a practical proof of his devotion to the 
earlier masters of his art ; it does not affect the general 
substance of his style, which is of the fresheBt and most 
vigorous stamp. But the purity of his idiom is not gained 
by any slavish adherence to a recognized vocabulary: he 
. coins words freely ; Mr Munro has noted more than a 
hundred awa$ Xeyoptva, or words which he alone among 
godd writers uses. Many of these are formed on familiar 
models, such as compounds and frequentatives ; others are 

1 The character of archaism has been denied to his style by Dean 
Merivale ; and It is true that in the matter of orthography the forms 
which Ballast adopts, as Corssen has shown, were at least as common 
in his time as those which became afterwards the rule ; but, when we 
compare his diotion with that of Cicero, there is quite enough differ- 
ence to justify the usual view ; and the fact that some of his expres- 
sions are found in later writers only goes to show that they imitated 
him in this respect. 


directly borrowed from the Greek apparently with a view to 
sweetness of rhythm (ii. 412 ; v. 334, 505) ; others again 
(forty or more in number) are compounds of a kind which 
the classical language refused to adopt, such as silvifragm, 
tevrUoquus, perterricreput . He represents not so much a 
stage in the history of the language as a protest against 
the tendencies fashionable in his own time. But his 
influence was deep upon Virgil, and through him upon all 
subsequent Latin literature. In Catullus we have the type Catullu 
of the language of the cultivated circles, lifted into poetry 
by the simplo directness with which it is used to express 
emotion. In his heroic and elegiac poems he did not 
escape the influence of the Alexandrian school, and his 
genius is ill suited for long-continued flights ; but in 
his lyrical poems his language is altogether perfect. As 
Macaulay says, “No Lutin writer h so Greek. The 
simplicity, the pathos, the perfect grace, which I find in 
the great Athenian models are all in Catullus, and in him 
alone of the Romans.” The language of these poems 
comes nearest perhaps to that of Cicero’s more intimate 
letters. It is full of colloquial idioms and familiar lan- 
guage, of the diminutives of affection or of playfulness. 

Greek words are rare, especially in the lyrics, and those 
which are employed are only such as had come to be 
current coin. Archaisms are but sparingly introduced; 
but for metrical reasons he has four instances of the inf. 
pass, in -ier, and several contracted forms ; we find also 
alls and a lid, uni (gen.), and the antiquated tetuli and 
recepso. There are traces of the popular language in the 
shortened imperatives cav8 and mane , in the analytic 
perfect paratam habes, and perhaps in the use of uuns 
approaching that of the indefinite article. 

The poets of the Augustan age mark the opening of a Horace, 
new chapter in the history of the Latin language. The 
influence of Horace was comparatively slight; he worked 
in a field of his own, and, although Statius imitated his 
lyrics, and Persius and Juvenal, especially the former, his 
satires, on the whole there are few traces of any deep 
marks left by him on the languagoof later writers. In his 
Satires and Epistles the diction is that of the contemporary 
urbanilas, differing hardly at all from that of Cicero in his 
epistles and dialogues. The occasional archaisms, such as 
the syncope in erepsemus, evasse , surrexe, the infinitives in 
-ier, and the genitives deurn, divum , and nummum may l^e 
explained as still conversationally allowable, though ceasing 
to be current in literature ; and a similar explanation may 
account for plebeian terms, e.g ., balatro , blatero , garrio , 
mutto, vappa, caldus, soldus, surpite, for the numerous 
diminutives, and for such pronouns, adverbs, conjunctions, 
and turns of expression as were common in prose, but not 
found, or found but rarely, in elevated poetry. Greek 
words are used sparingly, not with the licence which he 
censures in Lucilius, and in his hexameters are inflected 
according to Latin rules. In the Odes, on the other hand, 
the language is much more precisely limited. There are 
practically no archaisms (spargier in Carm. iv. 11, 8 is 
a doubtful exception), or plebeian expressions ; Greek 
inflexions are employed, but not with the licence of 
Catullus ; there are no datives in i or sin like Tethyi or 
Drq/asin ; Greek constructions are fairly numerous, e.g,, the 
genitive with verbs like regnare , abstinere, dettinpre, and 
with adjectives, as integer vitae , the so-called Greek accusa- 
tive, the dative with verbs of contest, like luclari, decertare , 
the transitive use of many intransitive verbs in the past 
participle, as regnatus , triumphatus ; and finally there is a 
“ prolaUve * use of the infinitive after verbs and adjectives, 
where prose would have employed other constructions, 
which, though not limited to Horace, is more common with 
him than with other poets. Compounds are very sparingly 
employed, and apparently only when sanctioned by autho- 
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riijr* His own innovations in vocabulary are not numerous. 
About eighty <&ro£ Keyofuva have been noted; but for the most 
part there is nothing very distinctive about their character, 
and perhaps we should find them almost entirely disappear- 
ing if the remains of contemporary literature were more 
extensive. Like Virgil, he shows his exquisite skill in the 
use of language rather in the selection from already existing 
stores, than in the creation of new resources : tantum aeries 
iuncturaque pallet . But both his diction and his syntax left 
much less marked traces upon succeeding writers than did 
those of either Virgil or Ovid. 

Virgil. Iu Virgil the development of the Latin language reached 
its full maturity. What Cicero was to the period, Virgil 
was to the hexameter ; indeed the changes that he wrought 
were still more marked, inasmuch as the language of verso 
admits of greater subtlety and finish than even the most 
artistic prose. For the straightforward idiomatic simplicity 
of Lucretius and Catullus he substituted a most exact and 
felicitous choice of diction, rich with the suggestion of the 
most varied sources of inspiration. Hometimes it is a 
phrase of Homer’s ‘‘conveyed ” literally with happy bold- 
ness, sometimes it is a line of Ennius, or again some artistic 
Sophoclean combination. Virgil was equally familiar with 
the great Greek models of style and with the earlier Latin 
poets. This learning, guided by an unerring sense of fitness 
and harmony, enabled him to give to his diction a music 
which recalls at once the fullest tones of the Greek lyre 
and the lofty strains of the most genuinely national song. 
His love of antiquarianism in language has often been 
noticed, but it never passes into pedantry. His vocabulary 
and constructions are often such as would have conveyed 
to his contemporaries a grateful flavour of the past, but 
they would never have been unintelligible. Forms like 
iusso, ulle, or admittier can have delayed no one. 

In the details of syntax it is difficult to notice any 
peculiarly Virgilian points, for the reason that his language, 
like that of Cicero, became the cauon, departures from 
which were accounted irregularities. But we may notice 
as favourite constructions a free use of oblique cases in the 
place of the more definite construction with prepositions 
usual in prose, e.g., it clamor caelo, Jlet noctem, rivu 
enrrentia vina, bacchatam iugis Naxon , and many similar 
phrases ; the employment of some substantives as adjectives, 
like Venator canis , and vice versa, as plurimue wditans ; a 
proleptic use of adjectives, as tristtu torquei/it ; idioms 
involving die, aU/ue, deiride, hand , quin, vix, and the fre- 
quent occurrence of passive verbs in their earlier reflexive 
sense, as induor , velar, jKiscor (comp. Dr Kennedy’s Appen- 
dix on “ Virgilian Syntax ”). 

Livy. In Livy’s singularly varied and beautiful style we have 
Latin prose in that rich maturity which seems to portend 
and almost to necessitate an early decline. To a training 
in the rhetorical schools, and perhaps professional experience 
as a teacher of rhetoric, he added a thorough familiarity 
with contemporary poetry and with the Greek language ; 
and these attainments have all deeply coloured his language. 
It is probable that the variety of style naturally suggested 
by the wide range of his subject matter was increased by 
a half-unconscious adoption of the phrases and constructions 
of the different authorities whom he followed in different 
parts of his work ; and the industry of German critics has 
gone far to demonstrate a conclusion likely enough in itself. 
Hence perhaps comes the fairly long list of archaisms, 
especially in formulae, which scholars have collected (cj 
KUhnast, Lvv. Hynt., pp. 14-18). These are, however, 
purely isolated phenomena, which do not affect the general I 
tone It is different with the poetical constructions and 
Qtttdtotns, which appear on every page. Of the latter we 
find numerous instances in the use of the cases, e.g., in 
genitives like ad Spei (sc. templum ), pare altera regia* 
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adulationie erat, oratorcs pad* petendae , ira praedae 
omissae , oppidum A ntiochiue, aequum campi, qui capti- 
vorum , in datives like aenenm pectori tegumen, comities 
collegae ertando , quibvedam volentibue erat, premptus veniae 
dandae , l in accusatives like iurare calumniam, certain 
tnuliam , distendere hasten ; an especially frequent use of 
transitive verbs absolutely ; and the constant omission of 
the reflexive pronoun as the subject of an infinitive in re- 
ported speech. To the same source must be assigned * 
very frequent pregnant construction with prepositions, a* 
attraction of relatives, and a great extension of the 
employment of relative adverbs of place instead of relative! 
pronouns, e.g., (fuo^in quern. Among his poetical 
characteristics we may place the extensive list of words 
which are found for the first time in his works and in 
those of Virgil or Ovid, and perhaps his common use of 
concrete words for collective, e.g., eques for equitatus, of 
abstract terms such as remigium , servitia, robora , and of 
frequentative verbs, to say nothing of poetical phrases like 
44 lmeo ubi dicta dedit,” 44 adversum montium,” Ac. Indica- 
tions of the extended use of the subjunctive, which hd 
shares with contemporary writers, especially poets, art 
found in the construction of ante quam, frost quam with this 
mood, even when there is no underlying notion of purpose, 
of donec } and of cum meaning “ whenever.” On the other 
forsitan and qnamvis , as in the poets, are used with 
the indicative in forgetfulness of their original force. 
Among his individual peculiarities may be noticed the 
large number of verbal nouns in - tun (for which Cicero 
prefers forms in 4ia) and in -tor, and the extensive use 
of the past passive participle to replace an abstract sub^ 
stantive, e g., ex dictatorio irnperio coneusso. In the arrange* 
meat of words Livy is inuJi more free than any previous 
prose writer, aiming, like the poets, at the most effective 
order rather than at that which is logically suggested. 

His periods are constructed with less regularity than thww 
of Cicero, and gain at least as much in variety and energy 
os they lose in uniformity of rhythm and artistic finish. 

His style cannot be mom fitly described than in the language 
of Quintilian, who speaks of his mira iucunditas and laded 
ubert<u i. 

The language of Propertius is too distinctly his own to Prop 
call for detailed examination here. It cannot be taken as^mi. 
a specimen of the great current of the Latin language; it 
is rather a tributary springing from a source apart, tinging 
to some slight extent the stream into which it pours itself, 
but soon ceasing to affect it in any perceptible fashion. 
“His obscurity, his indirectness, and his incoherence ” (to 
adopt the words of Professor Postgate) were too much out 
of harmony with the Latin taste for him to be regarded 
as in any sense representative ; sometimes be seems to be 
hardly writing Latin at all. Partly from his own strik- 
ingly independent genius, partly from bis profound and 
not always judicious study of the Alexandrian writers, his 
poems abound in phrases and constructions which are 
without a parallel in Latin poetry. His archaisms and 
Oraicisms, both in diction and in syntax, are very 
numerous ; but frequently there is a freedom in the use of 
cases and prepositions which can only be due to bold and 
independent innovations. HU style well deserves a careful 
study for its own sake (ef. Postgate’s Introduction, pp! 
Ivii.-cxxv.) ; but it is of comparatively little significance in 
the history of the language. 

The brief and few poems of Tibullus supply only what Ori 
is given much more fully in the works of Ovid. In these 
we have the language recognized as that best fitted for 


1 Ktihnaj«t (p. HO) bolds that of more than three hundred, add 
twenty dative* in book xxiii. about thirty i»how the influence of Greek 
. friction*. 
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poetry by the fashionable circles in the later years of 
Augustas. The style of Ovid beare many traces of the 
imitation of Virgil, but it is not less deeply affected by the 
rhetoric of the schools. His never-failing fertility of fancy 
and command of diction often lead him into a diffusenesB 
which mars the effect of his best works ; according to 
Quintilian it was only in his (lost) tragedy of Medea that 
he showed what real excellence he might have reached if 
he had chosen to control his natural powers rather than to 
give them full rein. His influence on later poets was 
largely for evil : if he taught them smoothness of versifica- 
tion and polish of language, he also co-operated powerfully 
with the practice of recitation to lead them to aim at 
rhetorical point and striking turns of expression, instead of 
a firm grasp of a subject as a whole, and due subordination 
of the several parts to the general impression. Ovid’s own 
influence on language was not great : he took the diction 
of poetry as he found it, formed by the labours of his 
predecessors ; the conflict between the archaistic and the 
Graecizing schools was already settled in favour of the 
latter; and all that he did was to accept the generally 
accepted models as supplying the material in moulding 
which his luxuriant fancy could have free play. He is the 
pattern of the poet of society, never rising above that 
which was readily intelligible to the circle in which he 
moved, but achieving what all were attempting with 
consummate ease and grace. He has no deviations from 
classical Byntax but those which were coming into fashion 
in his time (e.g., forsitan and quamvis with the indie., the 
dative of the agent with passive verbs, the ablative for the 
accusative of time, the infinitive after adjectives like certus , 
aptus, <fcc.), and but few peculiarities in his vocabulary. It 
is only in the letters from the Pontus that laxities of con- 
struction are detected, which show that the purity of his 
Latin was impaired by his residence away from Rome, and 
perhaps by increasing carelessness of composition, 
rhe While the leading writers of the Ciceronian and Augustan 

Utin of erftg eua ble us to trace the gradual development of the 
Latin language to its utmost finish as an instrument of 
literary expression, there are some lesB important authors 
who supply valuable evidence of the character of the 
sermo plebeius. Among them may be placed the authors 
of the Bellum Africanum and the Bellum Hispaniense 
appended to Caesar’s commentaries. These are not only 
far inferior to the exquisite urbanitas of Crosar’s own 
writings ; they are much rougher in style even than the 
less polished Bellum Alexandrinum and De Bello Gallico 
Liber VIII., which are now with justice ascribed to Hirtius. 
There is sufficient difference between the two to justify us 
in assuming two different authors ; but both freely employ 
words and constructions which are at once antiquated and 
vulgar. The writer of the Bellum Alexandrinum uses a 
larger number of diminutives within his short treatise than 
Cfiesar in nearly ten times the space : postquam and uhi are 
used with the pluperfect subjunctive ; there are numerous 
forms unknown to the best Latin, \\bQtristim/)nia,exporrigere, 
cruciabiliter , and convulnero ; potior is followed by the 
accusative, a simple relative by the subjunctive. There is 
also a very common use of the pluperfect for the imperfect, 
which seems a mark of this plebeius sermo (Nipperdey, 
Quaest. Coes ., pp. 13-30). 

Another example of what we may call the Latin of 
business life is supplied by Vitruvius. Besides the 
obscurity of many of his technical expressions, there is a 
roughness and looseness in his language, far removed from 
a literary style ; he shares the incorrect use of the pluper- 
fect, and uses plebeian forms like calefaciuntur, faciliter , 
expertione* , and such careless phrases as “rogavit Archi- 
medem uti in se sumeret aibi de r ^ogitationem.” 
somewhat later stage we have, not m«*ely plebeian, but||i$ A 


provincial Latin represented in the Satyricon of Petronius. 
The narrative and the poems which are introduced into it 
are written in a style distinguished only by the ordinary 
peculiarities of silver Latinity; but in the numerous 
conversations the distinctions of language appropriate to 
the various speakers are accurately preserved ; and we have 
in the talk of the slaves and provincials a perfect storehouse 
of words and constructions of the greatest linguistic value. 
Among the unclassical forms and constructions may be 
noticed masculines like faius , vinus , balneus , fericulus , 
and lactem (for lac), striga for strix , gaudimonium and 
tristimonium, sanguen , manducare , nutricare , molestare , 
nesapius ( sapius = Fr. sage), rostrum ( = 05 ), ipsimus 
( = master), scordalias, baro, and numerous diminutives 
like camella, audaculus , potiuncula, savunculum, offla, 
pedudus , corcillum , with constructions such as maledicere 
and permadere with the accusative, and adiutare with the 
dative, and the deponent forms pudeatur and ridetur . Of 
especial interest for the Romance languages are astrum 
( desastre ), berbex (brebis), botellus (boyau), improperare, 
muttus , naufragare. 

Suetonius (Aug., c. 87) gives an interesting selection of 
plebeian words employed in conversation by Augustus, 
who for the rest was something of a purist in his written 
utterances : “ponit assidue et pro stulto baceolum, et pro 
pullo pulleiaceum, et pro cerrito vacerrosum, et vapide se 
habere pro male, et betizare pro languere, quod vulgo 
lachanizare dicitur.” 

The inscriptions, especially those of Pompeii, supply 
abundant evidence of the corruptions both of forms and of 
pronunciation common among the vulgar. It is not easy 
always to determine whether a mutilated form iB evidence 
of a letter omitted in pronunciation, or only in writing ; 
but it is clear that there must have been a great tendency 
to drop final m, t, and l, to omit n before s, and to dull 
the vowel sounds, e and i being especially frequently 
interchanged, and u taking the place of i even in inflexions. 
There are already signs of the confusion of ae and e, which 
later on became almost universal The additions to our 
vocabulary are slight and unimportant (cf. Corpus Inscr . 
Lat, vol. iv., with Zangemeister’s Indices). 

To return to the language of literature. In the dark 
days of Tiberius and the two succeeding emperors a 
paralysis seemed to have come upon prose and poetry alike. 
With the one exception of oratory, literature had long been 
the utterance of a narrow circle, not the expression of the 
energies of national life ; and now, while all free speech in 
the popular assemblies was silenced, the nobles were living 
under a suspicious despotism, which, whatever the advan- 
tage which it brought to the poorer classes and to the 
provincials, was to them a reign of terror. It is no wonder 
that the fifty years after the accession of Tiberius are a 
blank as regards all higher literature. Velleius Paterculus, 
Valerius Maximus, Celsus, and Pheedrus give specimens of 
the Latin of the time, but the style of no one of these, 
classical for the most part in vocabulary, but occasionally 
approaching the later usages in syntax, calls for special 
analysis. The elder Seneca, in his collection of suasortae 
and controiwrsiae supplies, examples of the barren quibblings 
by which the young Romans were trained in the rhetorical 
schools. A course of instruction, which may have been of 
service when its end was efficiency in active public life, 
though even then not without its serious drawbacks, as is 
shown by Cicero in bis treatise De Oratore , became seriously 
injurious when its object was merely idle display. Prose 
came to be overloaded with ornament, and borrowed too 
often the language, though not the genius, of poetry ; while 
poetry in its turn, partly owing to the fashion of recitation, 
became a string of rhetorical points. 

In the writers of Nero’s age there are already plain 
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t> a#* indications of the evil effects of the rhetorical schools upon 
“ Nt5ro - language as well as literature. The leading man of letters was 
•MHCJi. undoubtedly Seneca the younger, “the Ovid of prose 99 • 
and his style set the model which it became the fashion 
to imitate. But striking and popular as it was it could not 
commend itself to the judgment of sound critics like Quin- 
tilian, who held firmly to the great masters of an earlier time. 
He admits its brilliance, and the fertility of its pointed 
reflexions, but charges the author justly with want of self- 
restraint, jerkiness, frequent repetitions, and tawdry tricks 
of rhetoric. He was the worst of models, and pleased by 
his very faults. In his tragedies the rhetorical elaboration 
of the style only serves to bring into prominence the 
frigidity and frequent bad taste of the matter. But his 
diction is on the whole fairly classical ; he is, in the words 
of Muretus, “vetusti sermonis diligentior quum quidam 
Persia*. inepte fastidiosi suspicantur.” In Porsius there is a 
constant straining after rhetorical effect, which Alls his 
verses with harsh and obscure expressions. The careful 
choice of diction by which his master Horace makes every 
word tell is exaggerated into an endeavour to gain force 
and freshness by the most contorted phrases. The sin of 
allusiveness, that besets so many young writers, is fostered 
by the fashion of the day for epigram, till his lines are 
barely intelligible after repeated reading. Conington 
happily suggested that this style was assumed only for 
satiric purposes, and pointed out that when not writing 
satire Persius is as simple and unaffected as Horace himself. 
This view, while it relieves Persius of much of the censure 
which has been directed against his want of judgment, 
makes him all the more typical a representative of this 
Lucan, stage of silver Latinity. In his contemporary Lucan we 
have another example of the faults of a style especially 
attractive to the young, handled by a youth of brilliant 
but ill-disciplined powers. The Pharsalia abounds in 
spirited rhetoric, in striking epigram, in high sounding 
declamation ; but there are no flights of sustained imagina- 
tion, no ripe wisdom, no self-control in avoiding the 
exaggerated or the repulsive, no mature philosophy of life 
or human destiny. Of all the Latin poets he is the least 
Virgilian, so that Menvale remarks “he had never studied, 
one is almost tempted to believe that he had never read, 
Virgil” It has been said of him that he corrupted the 
style of poetry, not less than Seneca that of prose It may 
be doubted whether his influence was ever great enough to 
produco such an effect ; it is safer to say that he is the 
earliest poet in whom the characteristics of the silver 
Latinity are clearly marked. 

Pliny the In the elder Pliny the same tendencies are seen occasion- 
elder. ally breaking out in the midst of the prosaic and inartistic 
form in which he gives out the stores of his cumbrous 
erudition. Wherever he attempts a loftier tone than that 
of the mere compiler, he falls into the tricks of Seneca. 
The nature of bis encyclopaedic subject matter naturally 
makes his vocabulary very extensive ; but in syntax and 
general tone of language he does not differ materially from 
Quin- contemporary writers. Quintilian is of interest especially 
tilian. f or sound judgment which led him to a true appreciar 
tion of the writers of Rome’s golden age. He set himself 
strenuously to resist the tawdry rhetoric fashionable in his 
own time, and to hold up before his pupils purer and loftier 
models. His own criticisms are marked by excellent taste, 
and often by great happiness of expression, which is pointed 
without being unduly epigrammatic. But his own style 
did not escape, as indeed it hardly could, the influences of 
his time ; and in many small points his language falls short 
of classical purity. There iB more approach to the sim- 
Koa. plicity of the best models in Frontinus, who furnishes a 
thma. striking proof that it was rather the corruption of literary 
taste fclmn any serious change in the language of ordinary 
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cultivated men to which the prevalent style was due. 
Writing on practical matters — the art of war, and the 
water-supply of Rome — he goes straight to the point 
without rhetorical flourishes ; and the ornaments of style 
which he occasionally introduces serve to embellish but 
uot to distort his thought 

The epic poets of the Flavian age present a striking Ths 
contrast to the writers of the Ciaudian period. As a^lai 
strained originality was the cardinal fault of the one school, 
so a tame and slavish following of authority is the mark of 
the other. The general correctness of this period may 
perhaps be ascribed (with Merivale) partly to the political 
conditions, partly to the establishment of professional 
schools. Teachers like Quintilian must have done much 
to repress extravagance of thought and language ; but they 
could not kindle the spark of genius. Valerius Flaccus, Epic 
Silius ItalicuB, and Papinius Statius are all correct in P^st 
diction and in rhythm, and abound in learning : but their 
inspiration is drawn from books and not from nature or 
the heart ; details are elaborated to the injury of the 
impression of the whole ; every line is laboured, and over- 
charged with epigrammatic rhetoric. Statius shows by far 
the greatest uatural ability and freshness ; but he attempts 
to fill a broad canvas with drawiug and colouring suited 
only to a miniature. Juvenal exemplifies tho tendencies Juvi 
of the language of his time, as moulded by a singularly 
powerful mind. A careful study of the earlier poets, 
especially Virgil and Lucan, has kept his language up to a 
high standard of purity. His style is eminently rhetorical ; 
but it is rhetoric of real power. The concise brevity by 
which it is marked Beerns to have been the result of a 
deliberate attempt to mould his natural diffuseness into the 
form recognized as most appropriate for satire. In his 
verses we notice a few metrical licences common to his age, 
especially the shortening of the final -o in verbs, but as a 
rule they are as corroct as they are sonorous. In Martial Mart 
the tendency of this period to witty epigram finds its most 
j»erfect embodiment, combined with finished versification. 

The typical prose-writers of this time are Pliny the younger Plin; 
and Tacitus. A study of their diction and syntax will best y 0 ’? 11 
disclose the characteristics of tho silver Latinity. Borne of 
the features of the style of Tacitus are peculiar to himself ; 
but on the whole the following statement represents the 
tendencies shared in greater or Iuhh degree by all the writera 
of this period. The gains lie mainly in the direction of a 
more varied and occasionally more effective syntax ; its 
most striking defect is a lack of harmony in the periods, of 
arrangement in words, of variety in particles arising from 
the loose connexion of sentences. The vocabulary is ex- 
tended, but there are losses as well as gains. Quintilian’s 
remarks are fully borne out by the evidence of extant 
authorities: on the one hand, “quid quod nihil iam 
proprium placet, dum parum creditur disertum, quod et 
alius dixisset” (viii., prooem., 24); “acorruptissimo quoque 
poetarum figuras seu translationes mutuamur ; turn demum 
ingeniosi scilicet, si ad intelligendos nos opus sit ingenio " 

(i&, 25); “sordetomne quodnatura dictavit” (ib. 9 26); on 
the other hand, “nunc utique, cum haec exercitatio procul 
a veritate seiuncta laboret incredibili verborum fastidio, ac 
sibi magnam partem sermonis absciderit” (viiL 3, 23), 

“ multa cotidie ab antiquis ficta moriuntur ” (ih. 9 6, 32). A 
writer like Suetonius therefore did good service in intro- 
ducing into his writings terms and phratjs borrowed, not 
from the rhetoricians, but from the usage of daily life. 

In the vocabulary of Tacitus there are to be noted 

1. Words borrowed (consciously or unconsciously) from the 
classical poets, especially Virgil, occurring for the most part also 
in contemporary prose. Of these Driger gives a list of nmety-fivo 
{Syntax und Stil des Tacitu* t p. 96). 

?. Words occurring only, or for the first time, in Tacitus. These 
according to the same authority number eighty -eight, for the most 

nv. - 43 
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par^ new. formations or compounds from stems already in use, 
especially verbal substantives in - tor and - sor, - tua and - sus , - tura 
And - rnentum , with new frequentatives.. 

Z, Words used with a meaning (a) not found in earlier prose, 
tat sometimes (in more than eighty instances) borrowed from the 
ppfts, e.g., compynerc , “to bury” ; acriptura , “a writing” ; /cr- 
talus , “ armed with a sword”; (h) peculiar to later writers, e.g 
numerosus , “numerous”; famosus, “famous”; decollate, “to be- 
head impatart , “to take credit for,” Ac. ; (c) restricted to Tacitus 

himself, e.g., dispergcre—divolgare ; of these Boetticher quotes one 
hundred and twenty-two. 

Generally speaking, Tacitus likes to use a simple verb instead of 
a compound one, after tho fashion of the poets, employs a pluper- 
fect for a perfect, and (like Livy and somotunes Ciesar) aims at 
vividness and variety by employing the present and perfect con- 
junctive in indirect speeeli even after historical tenses. Collective 
words are followed by a plural far more commonly than in Cicero. 
The ellipse of a verb is more frequent. The use of the cases 
approximates to that of the poets, and is even more free. The 
accusative of limitation is common in Tacitus, though never found 
in yuintiliun. Compound verbs are frequently followed by the 
accusative where the dative might have boon expected; and the Vir- 
gtllan construction of an accusative with middle and passive verbs 
is not unusual. Tho dative “absolute ” is shared by Tacitus with 
Livy ; the dative of purpose and the dative with a substantive in 
place of a genitive are more common with him than with any 
writer. The ablative of separation is used without a preposition, 
even with names of countries and with common nouns ; the 


ablative of place is employed similarly without a preposition ; tho 
ablative of time lias somotimes the force of duration ; the instru- 
mental ablative is employed even of persons. A large extension is 
given to the use of the quantitative genitive after neutor adjectives 
arid pronouns, and even adverbs, and to tho genitive with active 
participles; and the genitive of relation after adjectives is (probably 
by ft Giiecisni) very freely employed. In regard to prepositions, thoro 
are special uses of citra , erga, iuxta, and ten as to be noted, and a 
frequent tendency to interchange the use of a preposition with that 
of a simple case in corresponding clauses. In subordinate sentences 
qiiod is used for “tho fact that,” and sometimes approaches the 
later use of “ that” ; the infinitive follows many verbs and adjec- 
tives that do not admit of this construction in classical jjtosc ; the 
accusative and iutinitive are used after negative expressions of 
doitbt, and even in modal and hypothetical clauses. 

Like Livy, the writers of this time freely employ the conjunctive 
of repeated action with a relative, and extend its use to relative 
conjunctions, which he does not. In clauses of comparison and 
proportion there is frequently an ellipse of a verb (with nihil aliiul 
quam, ut , tafu/nam); tanquam , quasi , and iwlut are used to imply 
not comparison but alleged reason ; quin and qmmivm are inter- 
changed at pleasure. Quamquam and quaint Is are commonly 
followed by tlie subjunctive, even when denoting facts. The free 
use of the genitive and dutive of the gerundive participle to denote 
purpose is common in Tacitus, the former being almost limited 
to him. Livy’H practice iti the use of participles is extended even 
beyond the limits to which he restricts it. It has been calculated 
that whore Caesar uses live participial clauses, Livy has sixteen, 
Tacitus twenty -lour. 


In his compressed brevity Tacitus may be said to be 
individual ; but in the poetical colouring of his diction, in 
tjiq rhetorical cast of his sentences, and in hiB love for 
meturesqueness and variety he is a true representative of 
Lis time. 


The language of Suetonius is of interest as giving a 
specimen of silver Latinity almost entirely free from 
personal idiosyncrasies ; his expressions are regular and 
straightforward, clear and business-like ; and, while in 
grammar he does not attain to classical purity, he is 
comparatively free from rhetorical affectations, 
the , A new era commences with the accession of Hadrian 
Afrioan (1 17 A.D.). As the preceding half century had been 
I***, marked by the influence of Spanish Latinity (the Senecas, 
Ipcan, Martial, Quintilian), so in this the African style 
was paramount This is the period of affected archaisms 
and pedantic learning, combined at times with a reckless 
love of innovation and experiment, resulting in the creation 
of a large number of new formations and in the adoption 
of, much of the plebeian dialect. Fronto and Appuleius 
mark a strong reaction against the culture of the preceding 
century, and for evil far more than for good the chain of 
literary tradition was broken. The language which had 
been unduly refined and elaborated now relapsed into a 


tasteless and confused patch-work, without either harmony 
or brilliance of colouring. In the case of the former the Fronto 
subject matter is no set-off against the inferiority of the 
style. His latest editor is quite pathetic in lamenting the 
worthlessness of his author, and says that it would have 
conduced to his reputation if his works had never been 
unearthed. He deliberately attempts to go back to the 
obsolete diction of writers like Cato and Ennius. We find 
compounds like altipendvlus, nudiustertianus , lolutilo- 
quentia , diminutives such as rnatercella , anulla , passeretda , 
studiolum , forms like cmgarrire , discondrmus, pedetemptius, 
desideraniisdmus (passive), contidnium ; gaudeo , oboedio , 
and perfungor are used with an accusative, modesty* with a 
genitive ; and, if our MS. is to be trusted, the interchange 
of b and v has already begun. On the other hand he 
actually attempts to revive the form am for ara. In 
Appuleius the archaic element iB only one element in the Appu- 
queer mixture which constitutes his style, and it probably l«ius. 
was not intended to give the tone to the whole. Poetical 
and prosaic phrases, Grtecisras, solecisms, jingling 
assonances, quotations, and coinages apparently on the 
spur of tho moment, all appear in this wonderful medley. 

There are found such extraordinary genitives as sitire beati- 
tudiuis, wnae pignerarer , incoram omnium , faros corporis , 
sometimes heaped one upon another, as fl/uxos vestium 
Arson, das et frugum pauper es Jtyraeos et odonim divites 
Arabas. Diminutives are coined with reckless freedom, 
e.g., diutule . , longule , mundule miicta et aliiuscule sub ipsas 
papillae succinct ulu . II e confesses himself that he is writing 
in a language not familiar to him: — “ Inurbe Latia advena 
studiorurn Quiritium indigenam sermonem aerumnabili 
labore, nullo magistro praeeunte, aggressus excolui” ; and 
the general impression of his style fully boars out his 
confession. Melanchthon is hardly too severe when he says 
that Appuleius brays like hiB own ass. The language of 
A ulus Gellius is much superior in purity ; but still it Gellim 
abounds in rare and archaic words, e.g., edulcare , remUari, 
arruscator, and in meaningless frequentativos like solitavisse. 

He has some admirable remarks on the pedantry of those 
who delighted in obsolete expressions (xi. 7) such as apluda, 
focus, and bomnator ; but his practice falls far short of hiB 
theory. 

The style of the eminent lawyers of this period, foremost The 
among whom is Gaius, deserves especial notice as showing lawyer 
well one of the characteristic excellences of the Latin 
language. It is for the most part dry and unadorned, and 
iu syntax doparts occasionally from classical usages, but it 
is clear, terse, and exact. Technical termB may cause 
difficulty to the ordinary reader, but their meaning is 
always precisely defined; new compounds are employed 
whenever the subject requires them, but the capacities of . 
the language rise to the demands made upon it ; and the 
conceptions of jurisprudence have never been more 
adequately expressed than by the great Roman jurists. 

It is needless to trace in detail the gradual impoverishment and Decay 
disorganization of literary Latin. After the time of Gellius, there literary 
is no writer who deserves in any sense to be called classical. The Latin, 
true literary tradition was lost ; and even the poets who aimed at 
imitating the best models, by fkr the best of whom was Claudian, 

' were led into many faults by the defective taste of their time. The 
sense of quantity was lost, and the practice of regarding accent as 
the ruling principle in metre, which had doubtless never been extinct 
in popular sougs, 1 and which has left plain traces in a poem quoted 
by Gellius (xix. 11), became gradually predominant. Its effects are 
sometimes to be observed even in the poems of Ausonius (flor. 360 
a.d.), and are plain in those of Sedulius in the next century. 

In Gaul the rhetorical schools, which flourished greatly in the 
4th oratory, maintained a tradition of learning, which preserved 
some classical tinge of language, but it sank by degrees into bom- 

1 MrMunro (Cambridge Philosophical Society, 1360) has discussed 
an inscription in accented hexameters, from Cirta, dating from tb ft 
4th oratory of our era. 
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1)Mtic extravagance, and the atyle of Sidonius Apollinaris displays, 
with a profusion of erudition, an entire alienee of c< irrectuesa. I«jit i n 
was to him no living language ; his natural medium of expression 
was the semw rusticus , and this has left its mark on every page. 

The influence ot the Christian chureh in the development of the 
Latin language was mainly in two directions. In the first place the 
new conceptions introduced brought about a large extension of the 
vocabulary. As the most important of the early fathers 

belonged to Africa (Tertullian, Cyprian, Arnobius, Augustine), this 
extension was made under the influence of the African Latinitv ; 
the newly-coined terms took an awkward and almost barbarous 
form ; and the tendency of the time to abstract expressions ami 
clumsy compounds was heightened by the needs of the writers. 
Secondly, the Christian teachers, as several of them expressly say, 
thought little of the grammatical exactness of their language, pro- 
vided they could make themselves readily intelligible to the com- 
mon peoplo ; e.g., Augustine confesses “Melius est reprehembint 
vos grammatici quatn non intelligant populi,” and again, “Saepe 
enim ct verba lion Latina dieo, ut vos mtelligatis.” llenco in the 
writings of the early fathers we find a large element of plebeian 
Latinity introduced into the clumsy and affected rhetoric and the 
bold linguistic experiments of the African schools. Perhaps it is 
Tertullian who represents this stage of the language in its most 
extravagant form. He lias genitives like imbriwin ulilia , accusatives 
like Campania erepta Ponvpeios, adverbs used for adjectives, meta- 
phorical terms employed in the boldest fashiou (e.g., adulter , acstum, 
census, eontc nt iosus fun is, eummunicarc, &<*.), numerous abstract 
words, often in the plural, like curfmlnUiae, discentiac, inexperindiac, 
and finally the most extraordinary com pounds, such as inter ibilis, 
element ieiicMy CAincupiscentivum, dhnualis, extructorius, famula- 
torius, Ac. 

The language of the Fetus ltala (a version of the Bible, made in 
Africa) and of the Vulgate lias been made the subject of an admirable 
study by Hermann Ronsch [ltala und Vulgata, 2d. od., Marburg, 
1876), from whom the following sketch of its lending characteristics 
has been mainly derived (comp, also Bernbardy, JiUm. Lit, pp. 
334, 336). Many of tho phenomena are common to the plebeian 
language generally, and have lieen already noticed as appearing 
occasionally in earlier writings. 

1. In the formation of substantives there ap]K?ars a preference for 
full-sounding forms, constructed by a free use of tho Hutlixes 
- mentum , - minium , - arium , - uritim , - culum , dntlum , • aneum, 
• inium , -ura, -■ udo , - ntia , -Has: e.g., nugamentum tor nuyac, 
seasimonium, scssibulv/m, or sensor i inn for sedrn, caleanmm for calx, 
poenitudo for poena , dolositas for dolus. 

2. Plebeian terms take the place of trioir classical equivalents : 
e.g., caballiis («- ckeva.l ), manmo ( —mat son), burnt («* louche ), testa 
( — tfite ), in gyrum ( = environ). 

3. Substantives in -tor and do receive largo additions (ltonsch 
gives more than one hundred und eighty ot the first kind, and more 
thau two hundred und seventy of the second kind, found either now 
for the first time, or previously only in writers like Pluutus and 
Petronius). 

4. Adjectives are turned into substantives. From this class are 
formed many Romance words : e.g., montana ( - nunUagnc), hiber - 
num ( — hiver), diumum ( — giorno), volatile ( — volatili, volatile), 
rnatiUinum ( — mattino, matin), muralc ( — rnuraille). 

6. Adjectives in - alis and - bills , - umus , -bundus, -lentous, ami -onus 
are largely introduced, often replacing simpler forms : e.g., plac.i- 
bilis — placens , aetcrruilis — aetemus, longitumus, avuirulerUtis, 
meticulous , dujniioms ; and verbals in -or give rise to participial 
forms like expudoratus , intiirwratua , caloralus. 

6. The terminations dm and -iter largely replace c in advert* ; 
e.g., inordinatim, pressirn, avariler , impr obiter. 

7. Verbs of secondary derivation tako the place of simple verbs, 
thus meeting the love for fuller forms, as rnerumrare , amaris.are, 
taediare , pottonare, deteriorare ; an intensive force is given by com- 
position with ad, de, cum, ex, in, and ob ; e.g., adrninari, coin- 
quinaxe , confortare, deplanarc, elonginquare, incrassare, obdulcarc ; 
and sometimes, in imitation of the Greek, there is a double prefix, 
os in adincrescere, percontcrrere, obrelinquere, discooperire ( — decouv- 


tr). 

8. Intensive and frequentative verbs are especially common, and 
jure given rise to many Romance words ; e-.g., compressare, pr (Hectare, 
ecollectare . 

p, In composition there is great freedom, and the use of the nega- 
te in- is very common, c. g. , imbonitas, disconvcnxcntia, indxeio- 
udientia , quaterducatus (- te&arch ), adnuwwmdedyctor. Hybrid 
>nns are common, like thelodives, accidia (for hKrj&la), catapleetcUio 
*r«rAirwi<*). aporiari (iropUrOai). E«peciaUy noteworthy i. 
he tue of two preposition* or an adverb with a prepoaibon, aa de 
defm* (-dehor,), de Mm* and ah intu* (dan, 
-d, ab rntus), de retro (-derrihre), de turtvm (-demu), at ante 

10. Jn inflexion there ore many inwdaritie^ Urgdy due to the 
Mppecranoe of forms which hod knff bewt obykto fo 

but par tty produced by tSe kro of folk* torn*, often 


resulting in heteroclite words. To the first class belong w-items in- 
flected according to the second declension, e. g. , fructi, victi, ttreviti, 
Ac.; masculine for neuters, e.g.,fanus, foenus, lignus , Ac., and, on 
the other hand, namm, jtopulum, Ac. ; numerous pronominal forms, 
such as alis , ipsud, alio and ilia (dat), Ac. To the second class 
belong osmm for os (comp. August., l)oct, Christ, iii. 8: malitm 
quippe aim Uirbarismo dud “ non est absconditum a U ossum msum,” 
qmun ut idea esset minus apertum , quia magis Latinum est), princi- 
pals for priiuxps, praesejdum for pracaqm, lawpada for lampas , retia 
lor rdr, Ac. Comparatives and sujierlativos are largely invented, 
often with the aid of mag is ami plus, sometimes used pleonastioally, 
as plus lucidiores. In verbs analogy has often replaced the classical 
forms by others which seemed more regular : i*iio is inflected through- 
out like audio ; verbs are transferred from one conjugation to 
another, e.g . , florirt, Jvgiit, linics, vxtrrgu nt ; compare jierfecta like 
contend, jmrrrgi, c.ollexi , pmndiderunt, futures like augeam , p&r- 
suadcam , nuiuebitis, pcries % scibo, sepetibo. Many dojioneiits appear 
with active lorms, as so commonly in archaic Latin, and less fre- 
quently vice versa. 

11. in the meaning of words there are many changes, esjiecially iu 
the way of giving a concrete force to abstract and figurative forms. . 
Some of these preserve their acquired force in the Romance 
languages: e.g., corthui (curtain), focus ( fiwco , feu), exhibitio 
(-* maintenance), pa pi l to (pavilion), sella (scllc), spatula (tjkiulc), 
substantia ( — property), i rnatio (vrnaison), gentes (gens), cxUrmi- 
nare (exterminate), iustaurare (store), involarc (evibler), rememo* 
rare (remember), rmuntiare (renounce), trad mere (traduce), 
rcatperari (recover), stare (fit re). Ad and apud are treuted as 
equivalent ; de is constantly used with un instrumental force, and 
as cquul to ex: it replaces the partitive genitive (de colentibus 
multiludo mugna ; tanfum dc cJuirtis), amt sometimes forms with 
its case a substantive used as u nominative (ampulla in qua de oleo 
[dc r/iuilc] cunt inc bat ur). 

12. In syntax there is everywhere visible a negligent simplicity 
of structure, careless of grammatical mile, but aiming at directness 
and ready intelligibility. Hence the tendency to analytic rather 
than synthetic construction, observable in earlier stages, is ex- 
tended. Prepositions ure constantly used instead of the simple 
cases, often with entire neglect of their classical construction: e.g., 
ab, cum, (k, ex, in, and sub (of rest ),prac,pro, sine , with acc. ; in and 
sub (of motion), infra, frost, Ac., with aid.). Verbs are construed 
tcarb. <Tvy*mv, instead of according to classical usage : e.g., egere c. 
acc., miscrcri and impedire c. dat. llle, hie, and ware used for the 
definite article, anus for the indefinite. Quod, quia, and quoniam 
are constantly used for the accusative with the infinitive ; the in- 
dicative follows ut and indirect interrogativos. Heinetiincs (as at 
times in modern German) the subjunctive is used iu expressing 
astonishment. The infinitive follows a preposition, as quomodo 
potest hie nobis (hire, carnem ad manducurc (a manger)', non habuit 
unde reddrre (comp, ih qiud vlvn). The pluperfect conjunctive fre- 
quently replaces the imperfect (comp, queje pimisse), and the perfect 
infinitive the iiu|»erf<*ct, csjiecially with possum and deUo. Tho abla- 
tive gerund often takes the place of a participle, and the gerundive 
of a future infinitive. 

Of Gra'cisma, which are very numerous in the literal version* of 
tho Bilde, tho only one requiring notice here is the frequent use of 
Juilwo with tho infinitive (not unknown oven to Cicero), which has 
given rise to the. Romance future. 

The changes of pronunciation which had been effected by this 
time consisted partly in the wider extension given to tenaencks 
previously existing in the popular speech, partly in that gradual 
disintegration and weakening of sounds always observable in the 
history of a language. Our knowledge of them haa to be derived 
almost wholly from inscriptions ; for, although the conclusions de- 
rived from these may sometimes be usefully supplemented by the 
evidence of manuscripts, there is usually a doubt possible in the 
latter case whether the forms occurring bear witness to the pronun- 
ciation of the author or to that of the copyist in a later age. 
Interesting evidence is sometimes furnished by the rhymes foumf in 
the poets who discarded the classical forms of verse for rhyming 
metres. For instance, the tendency to drop a final consonant, 
shown in inscriptions of every period, comes out plainly in the 
verses of Hedulius, who ha* the following rhymes : pectoris— dei, 
imjrie- times, vidcrant — praeviam, perstmat—vignara, millia — 
victimam , funders — originm, torridi — obstruct. The following 
table (mainly from Schuchardt, Vokaiimm da ViUgUrlatein , u 
104-6) gives the principal facts of the popular pronunciation, with 
an indication of the periods at which tne change ,*n bq proved to 
have taken place. It will be understood that it is always possible 
that the more correct pronunciation may have been retained side 
by side with the corruption long after the latter makes its first 
appearance. 

(o—au (plostrum for plaustrwn), 

I. e—at <see above). 

100-60 m obscured before labials (Dmitris, C. I. £.,1 980). 

B.O. n obscured before dentals and gutturals (pants*). 

jn,#, 4 dropped when float 
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ii. 

100-150 

A.D. 


III. 

300-350 { 


IV. 

500-550 

A.D. 


V. 


r Surds clumped to sonants (bublicae, grassus, Ac. ). 
Aspiration neglected (often even in the Augustan age, 
and common in Pompeian inscriptions). 
i for 8. 
u i'or 8. 

v for b (very common in 3d century). 
s for x (rare before 4th century). 
it or t for d ( autor for audor ; later prefetto for praefecto). 
I and r interchanged (only under special circumstances 
before the next period). 

Assibilation of ti and ci, and of di and./. 

<f for j before e and i (comp. (Hove , congiunto). 
i prefixed to ,v followed by a consonant (isccda—escalitr, 
ispiritus — esprit ). 
tt for pi. 

88 for 8C. 

( g assibilated before e and i. 

88 for 8t. 
mm for ym. 

p inserted between m and n. 
f c assibilated before e and i. 

« ic for 8. 

Vuo for 8. 


The asaibilation of ci commenced in Africa, not before the time 
of Alexander Severus (222-235 a.d.), and was late in extending to 
Ituly ; in Gaul it was common in the 7th century ; that of ti was 
generally adopted even by the educated in the 6th century. In the 
Oth and 7th century g was dropped after vowels before c or i (vinti 
— viginti ) in Africa. This phenomenon had been common in Um- 
brian and Oscan. 

The exact date of some of these changes is open to question ; 
but it would be impossible to attempt to determine it without a 
fuller discussion of the evidonco than is here possible. On tho 
whole, it may be asserted with confidence that all these changes 
had boon fully established before the end of the 6th century after 
Christ. Tho question of the relation of the Latin language to tho 
various Romance tongues which have been derived from it is one 
which can bo discussed in detail only under the head of the several 
languages. The general character of the relation is all that can be 
touched upon here. But it is of importance to notice that tho 
metaphor which is embodied in the phrase “ mother and daughter 
languages ” holds good only for literature. From this point of view 
M. Littn$ writes with justice : “ Latin alters without doubt towards 
tho end of the empire and after tho arrival of the barbarians, and 
tho stylo of Gregory of Tours is very far removed from the puritv of 
Livy ; but after all it is Latin, arid not one of the Neo-Latin lan- 
guages. Then all at once it disappears, and we see arising, as if 
from under the ground, the various idioms to which it has given 
birth. It dies suddenly and without transformation, so that these 
aicoudary languages cannot be considered as the metamorphosis or 
expansion of it. We havo no right to say that Latin is continued 
in the new languages ; it died without developing itself, but it died 
leaving children ami heirs.” Such a breach of continuity is wholly 
Inconceivable as an historical procedure. From the jiopular Latin 
various dialects woro gradually formed, assuming forms differing 
with the various influences which were brought to bear U[>on them. 
It is true that there is much in the derived languages which cannot 
be shown to have existed in the popular Latin ; but if we set aside 
what is evidently due to the action of foreign, especially Teutonic 
idioms— and this is to be found far more in the vocabulary than in 
the syntax— there is nothing which may not fairly be ascribed to 
the operation of tendencies alroady existing in the plebeian speech. 
By degrees the custom grew up of confimug the name Latina to 
the literary language, while the popular speech was known as lingtui 
Montana. As early as 660 a.d. St Mummolinus was elected bishop 
of Noyon, “ quia praevalebat, non tantum in Teutonica, sed etiam in 
Romana lingua/ In the middle of the next century the Acta 
Sanctorum, speaking of St Adalhard, abbot of Corbey, brings out the 
distinction still more clearly: “ qui si vulgori, id est, Romana lingua 
loqueretur, omnium aliarum putaretur inscius ; si vero Teutonica, 
enitebat perfectius, si Latina, in nulla omnino absolutius, ” The 
famous “glosses of Rcichenau ” of tho B&me date explain some 
words of tne Latin vulgate in the popular language : e.g., cacmen- 
tarii-macioni (masons). In the beginning of the 9th century the 
church ordered the priest to preach, not in literary Latin, but 
in the popular tongue. The oath of Strasburg (842 a.d.), happily 
preserved in a contemporary record, gives us what may be 
soiled with equal justice the latest specimen of the Latin or the 
earliest example of the French language. 

Pro Deo araur et pro Christian poblo et nostro 
^ Latin) Pro Dei amove ct pro christiano populo et nostro 
(French) Pour l' amour de Dieu , et pour le salut du people chrttien 
tide noire 

Common salvament, d'ist di en avant, in quant Dens 

Ccmmuni salvamento de isto die in ab-onte in quantum Deus 

Common salut d$ mjw **■ amuL autant quo Dieu 


Savir et podir me dunat, si salvarai eo cist meon fradre 

Sapere et posse mihi donabit , si salvare habeo ego ecc'istum 
meum fratrem 

Me donne savoir et pouvoir , je sauverai mon frbre 

Karlo et in adjudha et in cadhuna cosa, si cum ora per 

Carolum et in adjutu et in quaque una causa , sic quomodo 
homo per 

Charles et en aide et en chaque chose , ainsi qu'on doit 

Dreit son fradra nalvar dist, in o quid il mi altresi 

Directum suum fpatrem salvare debitus est , in eo quod ille 
mihi alterum sic 

Selon la justice sauver son frhre , d condition quHl en fosse 
aidant 

Fazot ; et ab Ludher nul plaid numquam prindrai 

Faciet, et ab Lothario nullum placitum n unquam prehendere 
habeo 

Pour moi , et je ne ferai avec Lothaire aucun accord 

Qui meon vol cist meon fradre Karle in damno sit 

Quod inea voluntaie ecc' isto meo fratri Carolo in damno sit . 

Qui par ma volonU porte prejudice, d mon frbrt Charles id 
present. 

The details of the changes which the popular Latin experienced Leadii 
in passing into the Romance languages cannot be given in this phone 
connexion ; but a few of the leading features may be not impro- chang 
perly noticod. It is to be remarked at the outset, however, that in the 
those concern only those portions of the vocabulary which have Roma 
come by direct descent trom the Latin ; in all the Romance fen- 
languages there is a large element which is due to borrowing guagei 
at u later stage by the learned ; for this portion the tendencies to 
bo mentioned do not come into play. The Italian cagione , Spanish 
velar , French frUe , are examples of the first class ; ltal. occasione , 

Span, vigilar , French fragile , are instances of the second. We 
notice then that (1) the accented vowel, “the soul of the word,” 
as it is called by Dioz, is always retained, subject to phonetio 
changes: comp, rdbiem — rage , crtiam — craic. (2) An unaccented 
vowel in the immediate neighbourhood of an accented one is 
usually lost : comp, auricula— ore ille— or ccchio, or chunged for 
another, especially a, almost arbitrarily, e.g., silvaticus—mlvaggio 
— sauvage. (3) Diphthongs aro rarely retained ; the tendoncy 
noticed already in Latin to change them into simple vowels con- 
tinued to o|>erate ; and the numerous diphthongs in the Romance 
languages are usually of later origin, arising either from contraction, 
or from tho modification of simple vowels. (4) A mute between 
two vowels is commonly lost : comp . frig idm—f raid— freddo ; lau- 
darc — louer. Hiatus thus caused is usually removed by contrac- 
tion. (5) When two mutes aro brought into contact, by the loss 
of the intermediate vowel, the former is generally sacrificed : 
manducare — mangiare , manger ; berbicarius—bergcr. (6) C before 
a, o , and u , before a consonant, or at the end of a word, commonly 
remains, but occasionally is softened ; it is only in French that as 
a rule ca becomes cha or che , as in caballus—chcval , cambiare — 
changer , while co, cu are retained, as in collum — cou , cuneus—coin . 

When medial, it is softened usually in Spanish, and frequently 
in Italian ; in French it passes into y or i, as in doyen— decanus, 
braie — braca , or is lost, as in mie — mica, prier—precari. C before 
e , i, ae , oe, is almost invariably assibilated, in accordance with a 
linguistic law, examples of which might be adduced from the most 
diverse quarters. G has passed through precisely analogous 
changes. (7) The liquids l and r freely interchange ; and, while 
in Latin itself l rarely if ever becomes r, except under the influence 
of dissimilation, in tho Romance languages this change is appar- 
ently quite as common as the reverse: e.g., lusdniola—rosig- 
nuolo—rossignol. L regularly becomes i after c (ch) f in Italian, 
and al before a mute becomes au in French. Both r and l are 
especially liable to metathesis, as also in Latin and English : e.g. t 
Span, blago from baculus, ltal. frugare from furca. N freapently 
becomes r, as in pampre for pampinus ; but tne reverse rarely hap- 
pens. (8) Before sp , st , sc, Spanish always, French and Provencal 
usually, but Italian never prefixes e: corap. spiritus; Span, espiritu , 

French esprit, Prov. esperit, ltal. spirito. 

It is needless to add that assimilation, syncope, and the avoid- 
ance of a harsh concurrence of consonants, either by the rejection 
of one or more of them, or by the insertion of a vowel, have all 
played a great part in the consonantal system of the Romance lan- 
guages. A table of the chief changes of consonants in combina- 
tion will be found in Diez, Grammaire des Langues Montana, . 
voL L p. 282. 

Ip nouns the inflexions denoting cases were generally lost and Chang 
their functions supplied in the genitive, dative, and ablative by the of in- 
use of prepositions, and this in two ways. On the one band French flexion 
and Provencal, following a tendency common in popular Latin, 
took the accusative as the typical oblique case, and used forms 
thence derived for the objective case, wbue forms derived from the 
nominative constituted the subjective case : eg., sing. subj. murs 
(—murut), obj. mur ( -mumm), plur. suty. mmr (—muri), obj. 
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mwra (mm muros). but by the 14th century this distinction, no 
bnger corresponding to any facts in the pronunciation of the 
French language, fell into disuse, and the objective form alone was 
used, the last trace of inflexion thus disappearing. On the other 
hand, Italian and S}ianish seem never to nave passed through the 
former stage, but to have adopted from the first the accusative form 
as the basis of their own subjective as well as objective ease, 
although in the plural (coroiu r, anni) a desire to avoid confusion has 
led the Italian to adopt forms pointing rather to the nominative. 
Again, the neuter gender is lost entirely in the Romance languages; 
neuter words have become masculine as a rule, not, howevor, with- 
out many exceptions, due in some cases to false analogy, in others 
to the corruptions of the popular Latin. We may notice also the 
development of the article out of the popular use of tile and units 
found in all the Romance languages. 

The comparison of adjectives shows the steady growth of the pre- 
ference for analytic over synthetic forms, which is a characteristic 
of Romance grammar generally. The use of magis and pltut, com- 
paratively rare, especially the latter, in Latin, has become quite nor- 
mal, the former in Spanish, Portuguese, and Roumanian, the latter 
in the other language, while the suffixed forms -ior and - issivnts 
have left but few traces, and the definite article has been generally 
employed to form the superlative on quite a new principle. 

In the case of pronouiiH some of the most common (c.g., hie, is, 
uter) are lost altogether, and many new ones are created by com- 
position. 

In the conjugation of verbs, the principal changes are due to the 
disintegration of the old forms, leading to their replacement by 
compound forms. In |>opular Latin there was already a strong ten- 
dency to analytic forms, such as habco comjwrtum, lurfteo aieerr , 
which supplied the model for numerous similar expressions. Tims 
the passive inflexions have l>een entirely replaced by the use of 
auxiliary verbs ; the perfect is formed with the aid of habere (for 
which Spanish and Portuguese often employ tnicrc [tener, ter J), the 
future is compounded with hal>co (j'aimcr-ai , &c. ); a new mood, the 
conditional, is formed by a termination borrowed from the past im- 
perfect ; and supines and gerunds are entirely lost. In regard to 
the inflexion of particular verbs, it is of especial importance to 
notice the distinction between strong and weak forms, the accent in 
the former falling on the root (crdsccre), and in the latter on the ter- 
mination ( amdre comp, turns — Unco, but tenons ^tciUm us. 

In adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, the chief point to 
notice is the extent to which, as in pronouns, simple forms have 
been replaced by compound forms, either as a result of the indistin- 
guishable shape assumed by the latter in course of time, or with a 
view to a more complote expression of meaning. The former cause 
has led, for example, to the loss of adverbs distinguished from ad- 
jectives merely by a termination, worn away by the lapse of time ; 
the latter to eomjiounds like tUsormais (—dear- )wra magis), beau- 
coup ( — bellum colaphum , “a fine stroke ”). 

In derivation the Romance languages sre especially rich, the loss 
of numerous simple Latin words, which either were too short to l>ear 
the abbreviating effects of time, or would have assumed an incon- 
venient form under the influence of the necessary phonetic changes, 
being compensated by new creations. Thus in the place of res, ms, 
ius, os , rus , SU8 , crus, mus, we find derivatives from causa, fortia, 
directum , bucca , campania, troia, gamba , sorex ; and diminutives 
very frequently replace their primitives. We may notice finally 
how frequently it was necessary to adopt new forms in order to 
avoid homonyms, thus bellum was driven out by bellus , aequus by 
cquus, puer by purus , sol by solum. Frequently words of non- 
Latin origin were employed for this purj>ose. 

But the formation of the Romance languages, and their occasional 
employment in popular songs and stories, at first hardly affected at 
all the use of Latin as the language of literature. Its adoption as 
the means of utterance of the Christian church lent to it, in the days 
of its most marked decay, a new though a strangely transformed 
life. So appropriated, it became familiar to all who bad even the 
elements of education throughout western Europe ; it was univer- 
sally retained in the services of the church, if not in the discourses 
with which these services were sometimes, but by no means always, 
accompanied ; all philosophy and theology to which the new and 
unformed popular idioms could give no expression was necessarily 
expressed m its terminology ; and it remained, as it is at the pre- 
sent day, the official language of the ecclesiastical authorities. In 
France it is not until the 10th century that we find any consider- 
able remains of the vernacular in the form of charters and other 
muniments, and literary prose does not begin until the 12th cen- 
tury, when French versions of the chronicles, originally written in 
Latin, are fairly common. In Italy, as was perhaps natural, the use 
of Latin for literature was retained still more tenaciously, and the 
development of the national language in its now form was extremely 
slow. It was not before the 13th century that there was any seri- 
ous attempt at writing in Italian ; the earliest prose work, the 
Cotnposissione del Mundo, dating from the middle of that century, 
quite in accordance with the spirit of Italian thought at the time, 
was a scientific treatise. Numerous noveUe are preserved to us from 


about the same period; but the use of Italian as an organ of literary 
expression was still so little established that Dante found it natural 
to write, not only his political treatise De M<marchia t but also hii 
defence of the vulgar tongue De Vulgari Kloquio, in Latin. 1 Even 
in the sixteenth century sermons addressee! to a mixed audience 
in Italy were frequently delivered in Latin. The fact that so 
large a projiortion of the chronicles of the Middle Ages proceeded 
from the monasteries serves to explain the continued use of a 
language familiar to the writers alike in their religious oxerciaea and 
iu their theologicul studies ; and in our own English chronicles we 
have i>erhaps a unique instance of the history or a nation recorded 
for centuries in its own vernacular. Further, os the clergy supplied 
the secretaries and often the ministers of state iu every court in 
western Europe, Latin continued to bo the language of diplomaoy 
and public business ; and, as all scionce and learning was confined 
to them or to their pupils, works appealing to a loamed audience 
were of necessity clothed in the same garb. Of the vast mass of 
I^atin poetry produced in the cloisters of the Middle Ages, perhaps 
it is enough to say, with u scholar whose studies mude him excep- 
tionally familiar with it, “ It oflcis no one exception to the eternal 
irropealable law, that no great poet is inspired but in bis native 
language.” Even the Latin hymns, some of which have token their 
place among the jmrennial treasures of the church, owo their charm 
almost wholly to the intensity of their religious emotions, and to the 
lofty or plaintive music to which they wore wedded, and not to any 
power in wielding the resources of the language, or happy artistic 
skill. It is perhaps in the De Imitationc Christi that ecclesiastical 
l^atin is seen in its most, perfect form. The stylo is of course 
wholly unlike that of the classical writers ; but the Hobraic indi- 
vidualism, which in the I^atin fathers often seems to clash inhar- 
moniously with the general tone of the diction, Iiuh here proved strong 
enough to absorb the whole into its own key. Its terse and preg- 
nant vigour, its direct simplicity, its profound thought, and its 
intense passion of self-devotion give it a place in the history of 
literature hardly inferior to that which it has always held among 
works of religious edification. It was one of the happy ©fleets of a 
universal lunptugc that such a book, embodying, as none other did, 
the whole spirit of mediftival Christianity, should at once lie access- 
ible to the whole of Christendom. 

During the lon£ period for which Latin continued to be the Litem 
language of learning and science, we find the writers who used it Latin, 
dividing themselves broadly into two great classes, according as they 
were accustomed to employ the current language of the cloister and 
the court, or uimed at a reproduction of the rhythm and diction of 
classical times. Of course the line cannot Ik; drawn sharply, and 
all degrees of purity in idiom ami syntux are represented, from the 
barbarous expressions which teem in many of the chroniclers to the 
purism of the < -icoronians. But it is not hard, as a rule, to deter- 
mine in the case of any particular writer whether liis style is merely 
derived from the traditional teachings of the schools, or drawn from 
a fresh study of the great models ; and, while it is impossible to 
trace in detail the fluctuations in the greater or less twines* of the 
former group, it may not be improper to sketch in outline the 
origin, the development, and it is to be feared that we must add the 
decline, of the art of using the I^atin language with purity and grace. 

The attempt to return to something like the classical standard may 
perhaps have originated in the schools of Charles the Great, but 
it was least unsuccessful where, as in England, Latin waa never 
a living language, and all knowledge of it had to be obtained from 
regular grammatical instruction. In the 9th and 10th centuries 
reference is very rarely made to the classical writers ; it was only in 
the lltli century, under the influence ol the schools of Lanfrano 
and Anselm, that a purer taste and a wider knowledge begin to show 
themselves. If the impulse (Mime from Italy, the scholars of Eng- 
land and France soon surpassed their masters, and there is probably 
no Italian scholar who can be placed by the side of John of Salis- 
bury, or (in the next century) of Abelard and Bernard of Clairvanx. 

But the influence of the mendicant friars, and the corruption of the 
monastic houses, led to a decline at least as marked as the revival ; 
and the Latin of the 13th century was not less barbarous, as a 
rule, than that of the 10th. A far more enduring movement for 
reform is connected with the name of Petrarch (1304-1874). 
According to his own account the sweetness and sonorousness of the 
|M?riod« of Cicero charmed his ears, when a boy, and made all other 
Latin seem to him harsh and discordant. Of course he was unable 
to escape altogether the influences of his time, and the more accu- 
rate scholars of a later age, aided by the vast improvement in the 
subsidia of learning, such as dictionaries and gram mars, find much 
to censure in his (fiction. But at least be set the example of that 
enthusiastic study of the great ancient models which is the only 
possible road to a finished and harmonious Latin style ; and the 
lesson that he taught was not destined to be forgotten, until it had 
borne its due fruits. His favourite pupil, John of Ravenna, was him- 
self the teacher of the best scholars of the next generation ; and to 

i Tbs hiatery of Walter Sptoelll is, however, enough to chow that Indian was 
already assuming predee and definite afcape, to aa/ nothing of the ftcfllaa and 
early Florentine poeta 
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one of these, Gasparino of Barziza (died 14S1 ), has commonly been 
assigned the distxnction of being the father oi the pure and elegant 
Ladnity of the Renaissance. Hls devotion to the study of Cicero is 
shown by the plan which ho formed to fill up, by conjectural links, 
the numerous deficiencies in the MSS. of the He Orutcre then known 
to scholars, a design happily superseded by the discovery of the 
famous Codex Laudianus. Additional material was furnished by the 
recovery of not a few authors or portions of authors of the best 

E eriod by the unwearied diligence of Poggio Bracciolini ; and from 
enceforward the study of the Latin classics was pursued with the 
happiest results. Throughout the 16th century no litorary acquire- 
ment was more valued than a good Latin style ; the patronage ex- 
tended to scholarship by the learned Pope Nicholas V. and the 
grammatical teaching of scholars like Laurentius Valla combined to 
encourage its pursuit with energy and duceess. Towards the latter 
part of the century Politian at Florence, and Hermolaus Barhams 
at Venice, showea a mastery over the Latin languago which won for 
them the enthusiastic admiration of their contemporaries ; and, 
though the learning of these eminent scholars proved not un fre- 
quently injurious to their style by inducing an affectation of obso- 
lete or unfamiliar words, thore is no reason to deny that on the 
whole this admiration was well deserved. In Germany they had a 
worthy rival, by some even ranked before thorn, in Agricola ; in 
France and England there was as yet no one who, in the- judgment 
afterwards expressed by Erasmus, could be said to write Latin at 
all. As far as purity of style went, the highest pitch of excellence 
was doubtless reached by the Italians towards the beginning of the 
16th century. Sadolot, Bumbo, Paulas Manutius, and, we must in 
justice add, Longolius in Franco, wrote Latin with a grace and 
finish which place their works in respect of style almost on a level 
with those of their groat model Cicero. But it cannot be donied 
that their fastidiousness of language often led them to sacrifice the 
fruits to the flowers of learning, and justly drew down upon them 
the witty and biting censures of Erasmus m his Ciccronianus. In 
the controversy between tho men of learning and the men of taste, 
the best tendencies of the age were decidedly on the side of the 
former ; and the Italian scholars whose object, as Hallam well ex- 
presses it, was “ to writo pure Latin, to glean little morsels of 
Roman literature, to talk a heathenish philosophy in privato, and 
to leave the world to its own abuses, 1 ' had little infiuonco on the 
next generation in comparison with the wider culture and loftier 
aims of scholars like Erasmus and Molunchthon. The rapid exten- 
sion of a knowledge of Greek literature, especially in England, 
France, and Germany, had its effects in the same direction. Men 
throw themselves into the new world of thought thus revealed with 
ail eager avidity which left little leisure for that elaborate polishing 
of periods which had been the delight of the Ciceronianists. Tho 
16th century saw enormous advances in tho knowledge of antiquity ; 
but the most learned scholars were by no means always equally 
famous for their skill in tho use of tho Latin language. Even in 
Italy itself the most eminent writers on classical subjects approach 
rather to the German than to tho Ciceronian tyj>o, and are more 
distinguished for the width of their erudition and the abundance of 
their quotations than for elegance or purity of style. On this side 
of the Alps the prevalence of the same type was, as might have been 
expected, all but universal. Muretus alone ]>©rhaps maintained in 
this generation the best traditions of style, and was pronounced, 
even by tho judgment of the censorious Soaliger, to have written 
better Latiu than any one since Cicoro; in Italy, however, he had 
a formidable rival in the last of the Ciceronians, Paulus Manutius. 
It. shows how little Latin was now a living language that the latter, 
like all his school, refused, to speak in Latm, for fear that tho 
neoessities of daily conversation should make him familiar with bar- 
barous phrases, which would hardly fail to taint his written Rtyle. 
Others for a similar reason always recited the breviary in Greek, 
just as in later days some have refused to read the New Testament 
m the original language for fear of sj>oiling the purity of their Attic 
prose. In Germany especially the influence of Lipsius founded a 
new school of Latinists, based on the imitation of the silver Latinity 
of Tacitus and Seneca, and conspicuous for some of the merits, and 
more than all tho faults, which have boon noticed above as marking 
those authors. In Britain the only scholar whose style merits 
especial notioe is Goorge Buchanan, whose prose is hardly less 
admirable than his famous poetical version of the Psalms. On the 
whole it must be said that, while tho improvement in works of 
reference, and in methods of education generally (especially through 
the aotivity of the Jesuits), raises the average of correctness and 
purity, there is less grace and power than may be found among the 
DOftt of the writers of an earlier timo. As yet tho uso of Latin as a 
means of literary expression and of public business showed no signs 
of decline, except perhaps in Germany, where the version of the 
Bible by Luther ana his popular works in the vernacular had given 
a modal for literary German, and in England, where some of the 
great works of controversial theology, notably Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity, wore already published in English, doing thereby incalculable 
service to the aigmty and the enrichment of the native tongue, 
But during the 17th century, as a consequence of the steady develop- 


ment of the various national literatures, Latin came to be moreand 
more merely the language of the learned. Some of the most 
eminent scholars belong to this period ; and among them Heinsius, 
Grotius, Salmasius, ana his more illustrious antagonist Milton are 
all famous for the elegance of their diction ; while Scioppius and 
Vossius contributed largely to the scientific knowledge of grammar. 
But towards the end of the century complaints as to the general 
decay of learning frequently occur. In Germany it was almost 
extinct. In France the Jesuit colleges maintained tbe traditions 
of a pure Latinity with some success, and were noted for the polished 
though sometimes too rhetorical style in which their exercises were 
conducted, in England tho decay of Latin was never so complete 
as that of Greek ; and the great name of Bentley shines out con- 
spicuous, set off, it must be admitted, by tho school-boy darkness 
of most of his rivals. Even he did not escape the ferule of the 
schoolmaster, Richard Johnson of Nottingham, who claims in his 
Anti- Aristarchus to have pointed out more than ninety errors in the 
great scholars Latinity. In tho 18th century we still find Latin 
used for works on science and philosophy, which appealed to the 
learnod in all countries; to say nothing of Newton’s lVincipia 
(1689), Burnet’s Thcoria Tclluris Sacra (1694), and Ray’s Synopsis 
Methodists (1693), and subsequent botanical works, we find even 
Linmeus in 1760 issuing his Sy sterna Naturae in Lutin. But as 
an organ of general literature it may be said to have expired in 
the course of the 17th century. The last great philosopher who 
habitually employed Latin for his works was Leibnitz (1646- 1716) ; 
perhaps the Inst important work in English theology written in 
Latin was Bull’s LcJcTisio Eidci Nicenac (1685). 

The use of Latin in diplomacy died out towards the end of tho 
17th century. The Spanish embassy sent to the court of James I. 
in 1605 used sometimes Latin and sometimes French ; the Latin 
state-papers written by Milton during tho Commonwealth are well 
known ; and in the negotiations at Munster (1644) even tho French 
representative, M. d’Avaux, prided himself on his skill in writing 
Litiu. But at Nymegon (1677) the Danish ambassador’s claim that 
the Latin language should be used between the French representa- 
tive and himself was rejected as an impertinence ; and he was obliged 
to agree that, while he might employ Latin himself, the French 
should use their own language. At Ryswick, Temple opened the 
proceedings in French ; he was answered by the bishop of Gurk in 
Latin ; hut tho French envoys pleaded that they had forgotten theif 
Latin, and tho subsequent proceedings were conducted in French 
(cf. Bernard’s Lectures on Diplomacy , pp. 15, T 155). Long after 
this date tho German empire insisted that all negotiations with it 
should bo conducted iu Latin ; and, although Joseph II. attempted 
to mako Gorman the official language of Hungary in its place, he 
was compelled to give way, and it was only in 1825 that Latin 
was for the first time displaced by Magyar in the debates of the 
diet (cf. vol. xii. p. 371). It is now the universal practice that 
written communications from any European power should bo made 
in the language of that power, but oral intercourse is carried on in 
French, with rare exceptions. 

Autfarritics . — For the earliest stage of the Latin language the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarmn , vol. i., or Garrucci’s Sylloge In - 
scriptionum Lalinannn , is indispensable. Wordsworth's Fragments 
and Specimens of Early Latin is very useful. Hubuev’s Qrundriss 
zu Vorlcsungen ilbcr die Latcinische Orammatik (Berlin, 1880, 
]>. 104) contains a very complete list of all works of value upon 
the language. Corssen’s Aussprache Vokalismus und Beionung 
dcr Latcinischen Sprachc (2 vols., Leipsic, 1870) contains a valu- 
able collection of tho evidence as to the history of the pronuncia- 
tion. Neue’s Formcnlchre (2 vols., Berlin, 1877) is a complete 
storehouse of the inflexional forms. Dniger’s Historischc Syntax 
(2 vols., Leipsic, 1880) is extremely valuable, especially for the 
classical writers. Kiihnor’s Auqfilhrlichc Orammatik dcr Latein- 
ischcn Sprachc (2 vols., Hanover, 1877-78) is the most complete 
of recent grammars. In English the best grammars are those of 
Madvig, Dr Kennedy, and Mr Roby. The first is excellent in the 
syntax, and well represents the most complete knowledge of the 
Latin language in its classical form to be gained without the aid 
of comparative philology ; the second in respect of etymology too 
frequently adopts not only the facts but the less trustworthy 
theories of Corssen, while in syntax the full collection of examples 
is sometimes encumbered by an awkward terminology ; the last is 
enually admirable for tbe clearness and fulness of its discussion of 
phonetics, the careful historical treatment of inflexions, and the 
Freshness and precision of its syntax. For later Latin and its com 
nexion with the Romance languages, Schuchardt’s Vokalismus des 
vulgdrlateins , Rbnsch’s Itala und Vulgata , and Diex’s Orammairc 
dcs Langues Romanes are the chief text-ebooks. The diction of 
the most important writers can best be studied in the numerous 
German treatises and programmes devoted to them severally, most 
of which will be found mentioned in Drfiger’s Syntax and in Pro- 
fessor Mayor’s edition of Hubncr’s Guide to Latin Literature. 
Bern hardy’s Qrundriss far Rtimiscfyen Litteratur and Teuflel’s 
History of Roman Literature have many useful hints as to tRs 
growth of the language. (A. a W. ) 
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LA.TIN LITERATURE. See Rom*. 

LATITUDE. See Astronomy, Geodesy, and Geogra- 
phy (Mathematical). 

LATIUM, in ancient geography, was the name given to 
the portion of central Italy which adjoined the Tyrrhenian 
Sea on the west, and was situated between Etruria and 
Campania* The name was, however, applied in a very 
different sense at different tunes, and the extent of country 
comprised under this appellation varied materially. 
Latium originally means the land of the Latini, and in this 
sense, which is that alone in use historically, it was a tract 
of comparatively limited extent ; but after the overthrow 
of the Latin confederacy, when the neighbouring tribes of 
the Hernicans, Volscians, and Auruncans, as well as the 
Latins properly so called, were reduced to the condition of 
subjects and citizens of Rome, the name of Latium was 
extended so as to comprise them all, and include the whole 
country from the Tiber to the Liris. The change thus 
introduced was not formally established till the reign of 
Augustus ; but it is already recognized by Strabo (v. p. 
228), as well as by Pliny, who terms the additional territory 
thus incorporated Latium Adjeetum, while he designates 
the original Latium, extending from the Tiber to Circeii, 
as Latium Antiquum. We shall confine ourselves in the 
first instance to the description of Latium in this limited 
sense, in which it figures in Roman history from the 
foundation of the city to the days of Cicero. 

I* Latium Antiquum. In this original sense Latium 
was a country of but small extent, and consisted principally 
of an extensive plain, now known as the Campagna di 
Roma, bounded towards the intorior by the lofty range of 
the Apennines, which rise very abruptly from the plains at 
their foot to a height of between 4000 and 5000 feet. 
Several of the Latin cities, including Tibur and Prameste, 
were, however, situated on the terrace-like underfalls of 
these mountains, while Cora, Norba, and Setia were placed 
in like manner on the slopes of the Volscian mountains or 
Monti Lepini, a rugged and lofty rango, which branches off 
from the Apennines near Praeneste, and forma a continuous 
mountain barrier from thence to Terracina. In the midst 
of the plain thus limited rises a group of volcanic moun- 
tains, of about 30 miles in circuit, and attaining to a height 
of over 3000 feet, now commonly known as the Alban 
hills, though the designation of Albani Montes is not found 
in any ancient writer. Hut the highest summit, now called 
Monte Cavo, on which stood the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, 
was known as Mons Albanus ; while the north-east summit, 
w)rich almost equalled it in height, bore the name of Mount 
Algidus, celebrated in all ages for the dark forests of ilex 
with which it was covered. No volcanic eruptions are 
known to have taken place in these mountains within the 
historic period, but the remains of a crater are distinctly 
seen near the summit of the Mons Albanus, forming the 
basin now known as the Campo di Annibale, while the 
cup-shaped lakes known as the Alban Lake and the Lake 
of Nemi unquestionably occupy the basins of similar 
craters at a lower level on the southern slope of the moun- 
tain, and the adjacent Lacus Aricinus, now drained, was 
another vent of a similar character. 

But, besides this distinctly volcanic group, by far the 
greater part of the plain now called the Campagna di Roma 
was formed by volcanic deposits, consisting for the most 
part of the rock called tufo, an aggregate of volcanic sand, 
pebbles, and cinders or scoriae, varying greatly in hardness 
and consistency, from a compact rock well adapted for 
building stone to a loose disintegrating sand known by the 
focal name of puzzolano, In a few places only beds of lava 
are found, the most distinct of which is a continuous 
stream extending from the foot of the Alban hills to 
within 2 miles from Borne, along which cbe line* of the 
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Appian Way was carried. These deposits have beta 
formed upon previously existing beds of Tertiary formation, 
which here and there rise to the surface, and in the Monte 
Mario, a few miles north of Rome, attain to the height of 
400 feet. The surface is by no means an uniform plain, 
like that of the Terra di Lavoro (the ancient Campania), 
but is a broad undulating tract, furrowed throughout by 
numerous depressions, with procipitous banks, serving as 
water-courses, though rarely traversed by any considerable 
stream. As the general level of the plain rises gradually, 
though almost imperceptibly, to the foot of the Apennines, 
these chanuels by degrees assume the character of ravines 
of a formidable description. 

Between the volcanic tract of the Campagna and the sea 
there intervenes a broad strip of sandy plain, evidently 
formed merely by the accumulation of sand from the sea, 
and constituting a barren tract, Htill covered, as it was in 
ancient times, almost entirely with wood. This long belt 
of sandy shore extends without a break for a distance of 
above 30 miles from the mouth of the Tiber to the 
promontory of Antium (Porto d'Anzo), which is formed 
by a low but rocky hoadland, projecting out into the sea, 
and giving rise to the only considerable angle in this line 
of coast. Thence again a low sandy shore of simifot 
character extends for about 24 miles to the foot of the 
Monte Circello, an isolated mountain mass of limestone of 
about 9 miles in circumference, and rising to a height el 
2000 feet. From the almost insulated character of this 
remarkable promontory, which is united to fcho Apennines 
at Terracina by a similar strip of sandy coast, between the 
Pontine Marshes and the sou, there can be no doubt that it 
wsh once an island, which has been gradually united to the 
mainland by alluvial deposits. But it is certain that these 
deposits must have commenced long before the historical 
period, and the assertion strangely ascribed by Pliny to 
Theophrastus, that the Circeiau promontory was in the days 
of that philosopher still an island, is cortainly erroneous 
The region of the Pontine Marshes, which occupies almost 
the whole tract between the sandy belt on the sea-shore and 
the Volscian mountains, extending from the southern foot 
of the Alban hills below Velletri to the sea near Terracina, 
a distance of about 30 miles, is a |>erfectly level plain, 
rendered pestilential by the stagnation of numerous streams 
that descend from the neighbouring mountains, and are 
unable to find their way through this extremely low and 
level tract, while their outlet to the sea is barred by the 
sands of the coast between Monte Circello and Terracina; 

At the earliest j>criod of which we have any historical 
record the whole of the country that we have thus described, 
or Latium in the proper sense of the term, was inhabited 
by the people known to the Romans as Latini. Of theif 
origin or ethnical affinities we have very little information, 
except that they belonged to the same branch of the Italian 
races with the Umbrians, Oscans, and Sabellians (see 
Italy). At the same time they constituted, according to the 
general testimony of ancient writers, a distinct people from 
their neighbours the Sabines and the Volscians, who held 
the mountain districts adjoining their territory, as well as 
(in a much higher degree) from the Etruscans on the other 
side of the Tiber. There was once, however, a people 
called the Rutuli, who occupied a small portion of the 
Latin territory adjoining the sea-coast, and are described 
as a separate people under their own king, — a tradition 
familiar to all modem readers from its having been adopted 
by Virgil. But the name of the Rutuli, as that of an 
independent people, disappear* from history at a very early 
period, and their capital city of Ardea was certainly on# 
of the thirty cities that in historical times constituted 
the Latin league. The list of these cities given us by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, which has every appearance of 
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being derived from an authentic document (see Niebuhr's 
Roman History , voL ii. p. 23), enumerates them as follows : 
— Ardea, Aricia, Bovillae, Bubentum, Corniculum, Carven- 
tum, Circeii, Corioli, Corbio, Cora, Fortinei (]), Gabii, 
Laurentum, Laviniurn, Labicum, Lanuvium, Nomentum, 
Norba, Praeneste, Pedum, Querquetulum, Satricum, Scaptia, 
Setia, Tellenae, Tibur, Tusculum, Toler ia, Tricrinum (1), 
Velitrae. 

The list thus given by Dionysius is arranged in an order 
approximately alphabetical. Omitting the two names which are 
probably corrupt, and a few of which tne site cannot be determined 
with any certainty, the others may be described according to their 
geographical arrangement. Laurentum and Laviniurn, names so 
conspicuous in the legendary history of iEneas, wero situated in the 
sandy strip near the sea-coast, — the former only 8 miles east of 
Ostia, which was from the first merely the port of Koine, and never 
figured as an independent city. Farther eastward again lay Ardea, 
the ancient capital of the Rutuli, and some distance beyond that 
Antium, situated on the sea-coast, which, though not in the list of 
Dionysius, was certainly a Latin city. On the southern underfalls 
of the Alban mountains, commanding the plain at the foot, stood 
Lanuvium and Velitrm ; Aricia rose on a neighbouring hill, and 
Corioli was probably situated in the plain beneath. The more im- 
portant city of Tusculum occupied ono of the northern summits of 
the same group ; while opposite to it, in a commanding situation 
on a lofty oTshoot of the Ajiennines, rose Prameste, now Palestrina. 
Kola and Pedum were in the same neighbourhood, Labicum on the 
slope of the Alban hills below Tusculum, and Corbio on a rocky 
Bummit east of the same city. Tibur (Tivoli) occupied a height 
commanding the outlet of the river Anio. Corniculum, farther west, 
stood on the summit of one of three conical hills that rise abruptly 
out of the plain at the distance of a few miles from Monte Gennaro, 
the nearest of the Apennines, and which were thence known as the 
Montes Comiculani. Nomentum was a few miles farther north, 
between the Apennines and the Tiber, and close to the Sabine fi on- 
tier. Tho boundary between the two nations was indeed in this 
nart very fluctuating. Nearly in the centre of tho plain of the 
Campagna stood Gabii ; Bovilhe was also in the plain, but close 
to the Appian Way, where it begins to ascend the Alban hills. 
Several other cities — Tellenue, Scaptia, and Querquetulum — men- 
tioned in the list of Dionysius were probably situated in the Cam- 
nagna, but their site cannot be determined. Satricum, on tho other 
hand was south of the Alban hills, apparently between Velitraj and 
Antium ; while Cora, Norba, and Setia (all of which retain their 
ancient names with little modification) crowned the rocky heights 
which form advanced posts from the Volscian mountains towards 
the Pontine Marshes, 

It must bo borne in mind that the list given by Dionysius 
belonged to a date about 490 b.c,, and a considerable 
number of the Latin citieB had before that time either been 
utterly destroyed or reduced to subjection by Rome, and 
had thus lost their independent existence. Such were 
Antemnae and (Joenina, both of them situated within a few 
miles of Rome, and the conquest of which was ascribed to 
Romulus ; Fidonee, about 5 miles north of the city, and 
close to the Tiber ; and Crustumerium, in the hilly tract 
farther north towards the Sabine frontier. Pometia also, 
on the borders of the Pontiue Marshes, to which it was 
said to have given name, was a city of importance, the 
destruction of which was ascribed to Tarquinius Superbus. 
But by far the most important of these extinct cities was 
Alba, on the lake to which it gave its name, which was, 
according to the tradition universally received, the parent 
of Rome, as well as of numerous other cities within the 
limits of Latium, including Gabii, Fidenae, Collatia, 
Nomentum, and other well-known towns. Whether or 
not this tradition deserves to rank as historical, it appears 
certain that at an early period there existed a confederacy 
of thirty towns, of which Alba was the supreme head. A 
list of these is given us by Pliuy (iii. 5, 968) under the 
name of 44 populi Albenses," which includes only six of 
those found in the list of Dionysius ; and these for the 
most part among the more obscure and least known of the 
names there given ; while the more powerful cities of Aricia, 
Lanuvium, and Tusculum, though situated immediately on 
the Alban hills, are not included, and appear to have 
maintained a wholly independent position. This earlier 


league was doubtless broken up by the fall of Alba ; it 
was probably the increasing power of the Volsci and iEqui 
that led to the formation of the later league, including all 
the more powerful cities of Latium, as well as to the 
alliance concluded by them with the Romaus in the con* 
sulship of Sp. Cassius (493 b.c.). 

The cities of the Latin league continued to hold general 
meetings or assemblies from time to time at the Grove of 
Ferentina, a sanctuary at the foot of the Alban hills in a 
valley below Marino, while they had also a common place 
of worship on the summit of the Alban Mount (the Monte 
Cavo), where stood the celebrated temple of J upiter Latiaris. 
The participation in the annual sacrifices at this Banctuary 
was regarded as typical of a Latin city ; und they continued 
to be celebrated long after the Latins had lost their inde- 
pendence and been incorporated in the Roman state. This 
change took place in 338 b.c. During the centuries that 
followed down to the end of the Roman republic many of 
the Latin towns sank into a very decayed condition. Cicero 
speaks of Gabii, Labicum, and Bovilhe as places that had 
fallen into abject poverty, while Horace refers to Gabii and 
Fidenae as mere “deserted villages." Many of the smaller 
places mentioned in the list of Dionysius, or the early ware 
of the Romans, had altogether ceased to exist, but the 
statement of Pliny that fifty-three communities (populi ) 
had thus perished within the boundaries of Old Latium is 
certainly exaggerated, and his list of the “ illustrious cities ” 
(< dara oppida) that had thus disappeared is very confused 
and unintelligible. Still more erroneous is his statement 
that there were once twenty-four citios on the site occupied 
in his time by the Pontine Marshes, — an assertion not con- 
firmed by any other authority, and utterly at variance with 
the physical conditions of the tract in question. 

II. Latium Novum, or Ap.tkctum, as it is termed by Pliny, com- 
prised the territories occupied in earlier times by the Volscians, 
Hernicans, and Auruncans. It was lor the most part a rugged and 
mountainous country, extending at the back of Latium proper, from 
the frontier of the Sabines to the sea-coast between Terraeina and 
Sinuessa. But it was not separated from the adjacent territories by 
any natural frontier or physical boundaries, and it is only by the 
enumeration of the towns in Pliny according to tho division ol Italy 
by Augustus that we can determine its limits. It included the 
upper valley of the Anio, with the towns of Sublaqucum and 
Treba; the Hernican citios of Anagnia, Ferentinum, Alatrium, at <i 
Verulffl — a group of mountain strongholds on the north side of the 
valley of the Trerus or Sacco ; together with the Volscian cities on 
the south of the same valley, and in that of the Liris, the whole oi 
which, with the exception of its extreme upper end, was included in 
the Volscian territory. Here were situated Si^nia, Frusino, Fabra- 
teria, Fregellm, Sora, Arpinum, Atina, Aquinum, Casimun, and 
Interamna ; Anxur, or Tarracina, was the only seaport that property 
lndonged to the Volscians, the coast from thence to the mouth of 
the Liris being included in the territory of the Auruncans, or 
Ausonians as they were termed by Greek writers, who possessed the 
maritime towns of Fundi, Formisc, Caieta, and Mintunne, together 
with Suessa in the interior, which had replaced their more ancient 
capital of Aurunca. Sinuessa, on the sea-coast between the Liris 
(Garigliano) and the Vultumus, was the last town in Latium 
according to the official use of the term. 

Though the Apennines comprised within the boundaries of 
Latium do not rise to a height approaching that of the loftiest sum- 
mits of the central range, they attain to a considerable altitude, and 
form steep and rugged mountain masses from 4000 to 6000 feet 
high. They are traversed by three principal valleys : — (1 ) that of 
the Anio, now called Teverone, which descends from above Subiaco 
to Tivoli, where it enters the plain of the Campagna; (2) that of the 
Trerus or Sacco, which has its source below Palestrina (Prseneste), 
and flows through a comparatively broad valley that separates the 
main mass of the Apennines from the Volscian mountains or Monti 
Lepini, till it joins the Liris below Ceprano ; (8) that of the Liris 
or Garigliano, which enters the confines of New Latium about 20 
miles from its source, flows under the walls of Sora, and has a 
very tortuous course from thence to the sea at Minturnce ; its 
lower valley is for the most part of oonaider&ble width, and forms 
a fertile tract of considerable extent, bordered on both sides by 
hills covered with vines, olives, and fruit trees, and thickly studded 
with towns and villages. 

It may be observed that, long after tho Latins bad ceased a* exist 
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as a separate people, we meet in Roman writers with the phrase of 
“ nomen Latinnm,” used not in an ethnical but a purely political 
sense, to designate the inhabitants of all those cities on wnich the 
Romans had conferred “ Latin rights ” {jus Latinwn), — an inferior 
form of the Roman franchise, which had been granted in the first 
instance to certain cities of the Latins, when they became subjects 
of Rome, and was afterwards bestowed uj>on many other cities of 
Italy, especially the so-called Latin colonies. At a later period the 
same privileges were extended to places in other countries also, — as 
for instance to most of the cities in Sicily and Spain. All persons 
enjoying these rights were termed in legal phraseology “ Latini ” or 
11 Latin® conditionis.*’ 

For the topography of Latium, and the local history of its more 
important cities, the reader may consult Sir W. Cell's Topography 
of Home and its Vicinity , 2 vols. 8vo., Lond., 1884, 2d ed., 1 vol., 
1846, with a valuable map ; Nibby, Analisi Storuo-TojHxjrajico- 
Antiquaria della Carta dci JHtUorni di Ho mu, 3 vols. 8vo, 1837, 
2d ed. 1848 ; Westphal, Die Rtimische K (impugns., 4to, Berlin, 
1829; Bornmnn, AU-Lalinische C/wrographie und Sttuite-Ucsckichlc, 
8vo, Halle, 1852 ; Burn’s Homs and the Campagna , 4to, Loud., 
1871 ; Hare’s Walks around Home., 2 vols. 8vo, Loud., 1873. An 
elaborate antiquarian map of Old Latium lias been long in pre- 
paration by the Cavaliere Do Rossi, but has not yet made its 
appearance. (E. H. B. ) 

LATONA is the Latin name of the Greek Leto, mother 
of Apollo and Artemis. In Greece she belongs rather to 
the sphere of mythology than of religion ; she forms part 
of the surroundings of these two great deities, but is not 
usually a goddess to whom worship is paid or temples built. 
Different forms of the Latona legend are found in the 
various seats of Apolline religion. Of these seats the 
chief are Delos and Delphi, and the tradition which has 
obtained the widest literary currency is a union of the 
legends of these two places, formed doubtless under the 
unifying influence of the Delphic oracle. Latona, pregnant 
by Zeus, long seeks in vain for a place of refuge to be 
delivered. She wanders from Crete over Athens, the 
coasts of Thrace and Asia Minor, and the islands ; at last 
the barren desolate isle of Delos offers itself. Pindar and 
later poets tell that Delos was a wandering rock borne 
about by the waves, till it was fixed to the bottom of the 
sea to serve for the birth of Apollo. Hence arose the belief 
that Delos could not be shaken by earthquakes, — a belief 
that was disproved by several shocks in historical times 
(Herod., vi. 98 ; PI in., iv. G6). In the oldest forms of the 
legend Hera is not mentioned ; but afterwards the wander- 
ings of Leto are ascribed to the jealousy of Hera, enraged 
at her amour with Zeus. In the legend the foundation of 
Delphi follows immediately on the birth of the god ; and 
on the sacred way between Tempe and Delphi the giant 
Tityus offers violence to Leto, and is immediately slain by 
the arrows of Apollo and Artemis. Such are the main 
facts of the Leto legend in its common literary form, which 
U due especially to the two Homeric hymns to Apollo. 
We must turn from mythology to actual religion in order 
to discover the true character of the myth. Then we shall 
find that Leto ia a real goddess, and not a mere mythological 
figure. The honour paid to her in Delphi and Delos might 
be explained as part of the cultus of her son Apollo ; but 
temples to her existed in Argos, in Mantinea, and in 
Xanthus of Lycia ; her Bacred grove was on the coast of 
Crete. In Lycia graves are frequently placed under her 
protection (see Corpus Inscr. Grace. y No. 4259, 4300, 4303, 
(fee.) ; and she is also known as a goddess of fertility and 
as Kovporpo<f>os. In these attributes we recognize the 
earth-goddess. Now, although in the common legends 
Apollo and Artemis are called the twin children of Leto, 
yet she appears far more conspicuously in the Apolline 
myths than in those which grew round the great centres 
of Artemis worship ; moreover, in the older forms of the 
Apolline myths Artemis is hardly mentioned exeept as an 
after-thought, and the Homeric hymn makes them bom 
in different places (t^v pkv iv *0 prvyCjg, rbv Si Kpavaf) ivi 
Facts snch as thsss will be readily explained 
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if one recognizes that the idea of Apollo and Artemis as 
twins is one of later growth on Greek soil, and that the 
two religions come from different origins in Asia Minor. 
Again Lycia, one of the chief homes of the Apolline religion, 
is precisely the country where most frequent traces are 
found of the worship of Leto as the great goddess. 
Etymological considerations point in the same direction. 
The Greeks always connected the word Leto with the root 
seen in \av6dvui y Xr'iOrj, <fcc. ; but it is more probable that 
the resemblance is delusive, and that the origin is to be 
found in words which are not so distinctively Greek. 
Leto and Leda are both probably forms of the Lycian 
word Lada, which means woman or lady ; and the island 
of Lade or Late (Plin., v. 35), the town Lote, the rivers 
Ladou and Lethams, were all named from the goddess. 

It is clear then that Latona or Leto was the great 
goddess of a religion which found its way into Greece, 
whore its mythology was harmonized to a certain extent 
with that of the other religious systems of the country. 
Everything points to Lycia as the earlier home of this 
i eligion. Zeus, by whatever name ho was called, and Leto 
are heaven and earth ; their offspring is Apollo, the ever 
young god of light and of the sun, born afresh every spring. 
The myth is the same that occurs over and over again with 
different names in every district of Greece and Asia Minor, 
But in Greece Hera was recognized as the supreme consort 
of Zeus, and Latona could only rank with many other 
goddesses of antiquo religions as his concubine; though even 
in Greece the oldest forniH of the tradition trecognize her as 
the goddess-consort, KvSpi) 7rapuKom?, of Zeus. Sappho 
calls her and Niobe “loving companions. ” The father of 
Leto, Coeus, must bo a god in the almost forgotten religion 
to which she belongs. 

In Greek art Leto appears usually in company with 
her children ; in vase paintings especially she is often 
represented with Apollo and Artemis. The statue of Leto 
in the Letoon at Argos was the work of Praxiteles. 

Sue Mitth. Inst. Ath., i. 168; Hesiod, Thcog., 134; Conze, 
Reisen auf den Uricch. lnseln , p. 91. 

LATREILLE, Pierke-Anpr^ (17G2-1833), French 
naturalist, was born in humble circumstances at Brives-la- 
Gaillarde, now in the department of Comjze, France, on 
November 29, 17G2. His abilities attracted the attention 
of the Baron d’Espagnac, who in 1778 placed him at the 
College Lemoine at Paris, where the Abb6 HaUy was at 
that time a teacher. Having chosen the ecclesiastical 
career, he was admitted to priestly orders in 178G, and in 
the same year retired to Brives, devoting all the leisure 
which the discharge of his professional duties allowed to 
the study of entomology. In 1788 he returned to Paris 
and found means of making himself known to the leading 
naturalists there, — Fabricius, Olivier, Bose, Lamarck ; his 
first important contribution to his special science, a 
“ M^moire sur les Mutilles d^couvertes en France,” contri- 
buted to the Proceedings of the Society of Natural History 
in Paris , procured for him the honour of admission to that 
body, and of being made a corresponding member of the 
Linnean Society of London. At the Revolution he wob 
compelled to quit Paris, and as a priest of conservative 
sympathies suffered considerable hardship ; he lay for some 
time in prison at Bordeaux, and gained his liberty at last 
only through the intervention of the naturalists Bury do 
Saint-Vincent and Dargelas. His Precis des Carac, teres 
gmeriques des insectes , disposes dans un ordre naturel, 
appeared at Brives in 1796. In 1798 he became a corre- 
sponding member of the Institute, and at the same time 
was entrusted with the task of arranging the entomological 
collection at the recently organized “ Museum d’Histoire 
Natarelle” (Jardin des Plantes); in 1814 he succeeded 
Olivier as member of tbs Aeadlmie des Sciences, and in 
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1821 he was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
For some time he acted as professor of zoology in the 
veterinary school at Alfort near Paris, and in 1830, when 
the chair of zoology of invertebrates at the Museum was 
divided after the death of Lamarck, Latreille was appointed 
professor of zoology of crustaceans, arachnids, and insects, 
that of molluscs, worms, and zoophytes being assigned to 
De Blainville. “ On me donne du pain quand je n’ai plus 
de dents,” said Latreille, who was then in his sixty-eighth 
year. He died on February 6, 1833. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, the numerous works 
of Latreille include — Hisloire naturclU generate et particular* dcs 
Crustaces ct Insedcs (14 vols., 1802-5), forming part of Sonnini’s 
edition of Buffon ; Genera Crustaccoruin ct Insect arum, secundum 
ordincm naturalem in familias disjxmita, 4 vols., 1806-7 ; Conside- 
rations gtineralesaur I'ordre milurrl dcs cinimauj' compoxaM las classes 
dcs Crustacts, dcs Arachnidcs , ct dcs insedcs , 1810 ; Families nalu- 
rcllcs du rbgm animal , c.r posers succin dement ct dans un ordre 
anahjtique , 1825 ; Conrs d' Entomolngir (of which only the first 
volume appeared, 1881); the whole of the section “ CrustaecH, 
Arachnidcs, Inseotes,” in Cuvier’s Uttjne Animal ; besides many 
papers in the Annalcs du Museum , the Encyclopedia Mdhodiqus , 
the JJidiounaire Classiquc d' JHsUdre Naturellc f and elsewhere. 

LAUBAN, chief town of a circle of the same name in 
the government of Liegnitz and province of Prussian Silesia, 
is situated in a picturesque valley, at the junction of the 
lines of railway from Gdrlitz and Sorau, 39 miles west- 
south- west from Liegnitz, in 51° 7' N. lat., 15° 17' E. long. 
Laubau is the seat of a chamber of commerce, and has a 
Roman Catholic and three Lutheran churches, a conventual 
house of the order of S. Magdalene, dating from the 14th 
century, a municipal library and museum, two hospitals, an 
orphanage, a gymnasium, and a collegiate institute for girls. 
The industrial establishments comprise tobacco, yarn, 
thread, and linen and woollen cloth manufactories, bleach- 
ing, calendering, and dyeing works, a bell-foundry, tile- 
kilns, breweries, and oil and flour mills. In 1880 the 
population was 10,779. 

Lautmn was founded in the 10tb and fortified in the 13th cen- 
tury ; in 1427 and 1481 it was devastated by the Hussites, and in 
1640 by the Swedes. In 1761 it was the headquarters of Frederick 
the Great. In 1815 it was the last Saxon town that made its sub- 
mission to Prussia. 

LAUD, William (1573-1644), archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was born at Reading on October 7, 1573. In 1590 
he became a scholar of St John’s, Oxford, and a fellow 
in 1593. In 1601 he entered the ministry of the church. 
In 1605 he married the earl of Devonshire to the divorced 
Lady Rich, an act which he never ceased to regret. In 
1611 he became president of St John’s. HU career 
at Oxford brought him into collision with the authori- 
ties of the university. He was one of those who were 
revolted by the Calvinistic Puritanism which prevailed, 
and he upheld in a sharp irritating way the doctrines on 
the divine right of Episcopacy, and of the permanent 
existence of the church during the Middle Ages, which 
was regarded as rank heresy by the Puritans. In 1616 he 
was appointed to the deanery of Gloucester, and, with the 
king’s approbation, removed the communion table in the 
cathedral to the east end. In 1621 James made him bishop 
of St David’s, though, if a commonly received story is to 
be believed, he entertained grave doubts whether Laud 
would exercise the episcopal authority with wisdom. In 
1622 the new bishop took part in a controversy with 
Fisher the Jesuit, on the claims of the Papal Church. 
His argument, which was afterwards published, was not 
only a serious contribution to controversial literature, but 
marks a distinct advance in the direction which was after- 
wards taken by Chiilingworth. 

Xh# controversy with Fisher bad been entered on in 
order to save Buckingham's mother from conversion to the 
Church of Borne. It failed in this object, but it gained 
lor Laud considerable influence over Buckingham himself, 
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and through Buckingham over Prince Charles, who when 
he became king in 1625 was attracted to an ecclesiastical 
adviser whose opinions so closely resembled his own, and 
whose firmness of character supplied a contrast to the 
irresoluteness of which he could scarcely be unconscious. 
During the first years of the reign Laud was frequently 
consulted in matters relating to the church. He is found 
favouring the promotion of anti-Puritan divines, approving 
Montague’s Aiello Ceesarem , and generally throwing his 
weight into the scale against the assumption of the House 
of Commons to lay down the law in politics and religion. 

In 1628 Laud was made bishop of London, and when 
the ecclesiastical controversy came to a head in the session 
of 1629, his biography became identified, till the meeting 
of the Long Parliament, with the history of the Church of 
England. 

Intellectually Laud’s position was that of a man opposed 
to the dogmatism of the Calvinists. “The wisdom of the 
church,” he wrote, “hath been in all ages, or the most, to 
require consent to articles in general as much as may be, 
because that is tho way of unity, and the church in high 
points requiring assent to particulars hath been rent.” 
Laud’s love of peace unhappily led him to shrink from the 
free exuberance of spiritual life. Perhaps it could hardly 
be expected, in an age when each ecclesiastical party was 
longing to persecute all others, that any man placed in 
authority should think it possible to allow the struggling 
parties to grow up side by side, in what must have seemed 
the vain hope that liberty would bring a larger harmony. 
Laud, at least, had no conception of the kind. He was by 
nature a lover of order and discipline, devoid of the higher 
spiritual enthusiasm or breadth of judgment which charac- 
terizes the highest order of intellect. He spoke of Aristotle, 
the philosopher who lays such stress on the formation of 
habits, as his great master in humanis. All Laud’s work 
in life was to attempt to form habits, to make men learn to 
be decent by acting decently, and to be religious by acting 
religiously. “Since I came to this place,” he said of 
himself, “ I laboured nothing more than that the external 
public worship of God — too much slighted in moRt parts 
of this kingdom — might be preserved, and that with as 
much decency and uniformity as might be, being still of 
opinion that unity cannot long continue in the church 
when uniformity is shut out at the church doors. And I 
evidently saw that the public neglect of God’s service in 
the outward face of it, and the nasty lying of many places 
dedicated to that service, had almost cast a damp upon the 
true and inward worship of God, — which, while we live in 
the body, needs external helps, and all little enough to keep 
it in any vigour.” 

Upon these principles he acted, more especially after his 
promotion in 1633 to the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
His metropolitical visitation of the province enforced his 
system of uniformity in every parish contained in it He 
had no sympathy with the Bpecial doctrines of the Papal 
Church, still less with its ceremonial ; but he held that 
conformity to the prayer book was to be the universal rule. 
He gave great offence to the Puritans by insisting upon 
the removal of the communion table to the east end. of the 
church, while the communicants were to receive the sacra- 
ment on their knees. For this and for the enforcement of 
other observances he was stigmatized as an innovator, but 
be repelled the charge in the speeoh which he delivered at 
the trial in the Star Chamber of Prynne, Bastwick, and 
Burton in 1637, declaring that the Puritan usages were 
themselves innovations on the practice inculcated at the 
Reformation. 

-Nor did Laud confine himself to impoeing oeremonies 
upon the clergy, The church courts undertook in those 
days to reform the morals of the laity, and Laud excited 
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iinnch ill-feeling by insisting that the powerful and the 
wealthy should submit to punishment as well as the poor. 
As a privy councillor he took part in affairs of state, and 
upon the death of Portland in 1635 he became a 
commissioner of the treasury till he procured for Bishop 
Juxon the appointment of lord treasurer in 1637. The 
advioe which he gave to the king with resect to the 
introduction of a new prayer book into Scotland proved 
ultimately fatal to him. Of this prayer book, in the 
amendment of which he had had a considerable share, he 
was not unnaturally regarded as the author; and, when 
in 1640 the Scots triumphantly occupied the northern 
counties, and sent commissioners to London to negotiate a 
peace, they called for the punishment of the archbishop as 
the great incendiary. One of the first acts of the Commons 
after the meeting of the Long Parliament was to impeach 
him. For some time he remained in prison, apparently 
overlooked. But in 1643 there was fresh need of concili- 
ating the Scots, and his impeachment was proceeded with. 
He made an able and in many reBpects a satisfactory 
defence, but his condemnation was a foregone conclusion, 
and he was executed on January 10, 1644, at the age of 
seventy-two. 

The best source of the biography of Land is to be found in his 
own Works , edited by Dr Bliss, in the Anglo-Catholic Library. 
The adverse view of hi a character will be found in Prynne’s I 
Canterbury s Doom. (S. It. G.) 

LAUDANUM. See Opium. 

LAUDER, Sir Thomas Dick, Bart. (1784-1848), was 
the only son of Sir Andrew Lauder, the sixth baronet, and 
waB born at Edinburgh in 1784. Ho succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 1820. In early life he published two romances, 
Lochandhu and the Wolf of Jiadenoch ; and such were the 
merits of his style that his first contribution to Blackwood's 
Magazine in 1817, entitled “Simon Roy, Gardener at 
Dunphail,” was by some ascribed to the author of Waver ley. 
He was afterwards a frequent contributor to Blackwood and 
also to Taxi's Magazine , and in 1830 he published the book 
by which his name is now best known, An Account of the 
Great Floods of August 1829 in the Province of Moray and 
adjoining Districts. Subsequent works were Highland 
Hambies , with Long Tales to shorten the Way (2 vols. 8vo, 
1837), Legendary Tales of the Highlands (3 vols. 12mo, 
1841), Tour Round the Coasts of Scotland, and Memorial 
of the Royal Progress in Scotland (1843). Lauder's paper 
on “ The Parallel Roads of Glenroy,” printed in vol. ix. of 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh , first 
drew attention to the phenomenon in question. Vol. i. of 
a Miscellany of Natural History , published in 1833, was 
also partly prepared by Lauder. He died on May 29, 
1848. An unfinished series of papers, written for Tail's 
Magazine shortly before his death, was published under the 
title Scottish Rivers , with a preface by John Brown, M.D., 
iu 1874. 

LAUENBURG, formerly a duchy belonging with 
Holstein to Denmark, but from 1865 to Prussia, was in 
July 1876 incorporated as a circle in the Prussian Drovince 
of Schleswig-Holstein. It lies on the right bank of the 
Elbe, between 53° 21' and 53° 48' N. lat , 10° 13' and 11° 

3' E. long., is bounded by the territories of Hamburg, 
Liibeck, and Mecklenburg, the province of Hanover, and 
the circle of Oldesloe, and comprises an area of 453 square 
miles. The surface of the country is a slightly undulating 
plain* The soil, chiefly alluvial, though in some places 
arenaceous, is generally fertile and well cultivated, but 
a great portion is covered with forests, and interspersed 
with lakes. By means of the Stecknitz Canal, the Elbe, 
the principal river, is connected with the Trava. The 
ehief agricultural products of the circle are timber, fruit, 
grain, hemp, and vegetables. Cattle breeding affords 
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employment for many of the inhabitants. The railroad 
from Hamburg to Berlin traverses the country. The 
judicial administration is divided among five courts of 
law, over which is a superior court for the whole circle, 
the supreme court of appeal being at Berlin. The capital 
is Ratzeburg, and there are two other towns, Molln 
and Lauenburg. In 1880 the population amounted to 
49,185, Low Saxons by descent, and with few exceptions 
Lutherans by confession. 

The earlier inhabitants of Lauenburg were a Slavic tribe known 
by tlie name of Polabes (i.e., dweller# on the Kibe; Slavic, Lebu ). 
They wore gradually replaced by colonists from Lower Saxony, and 
about the middle of the 12th century the country was conquered 
by Henry the Lion, and thus came under the yoke of the dulces of 
Saxony. Lauenburg subsequently passed into the bands of Valdo- 
mar II. of Denmark, but, having in 1227 reverted to the Saxons, it 
remained in their possession for over four hundred years, — from 
1*260, however, in the separate line of Saxc-Luuonuurg. After 
the death of Duke Julius Francis in 1689, the line of succession 
having become extinct, the emperor ordered the sequestration of 
the duchy, but Duke George William of Brunswick -Luneburg-Celle 
forcibly occupied it, paid a money indemnity to Saxony, and was 
recognized by tbe inhabitants (16th September 1702). Upon liis 
death in 1706, Lauenburg fell to his nephew, George 1., elector of 
Hanover, and afterwards king of England, whose claim was 
eventually recognized in 1728 by imperial decree. In 1806 Lauen- 
burg was occupied by the French, and in 1810 it was incorporated 
with the department of Bouches de 1’ Elbe. After the battle of 
Leipsic in 1813 it reverted to Hanover, and on the 29th May 1816 
was ceded to Prussia, which on the 4th June transferred it to 
Denmark. After the death of Frederick VII. of Denmark (1868) 
there were various claimants to the duchy, but at the peace 
of Vionna (80th October 1864) it was ceded by Christian IX. of 
Denmark to Austria and Prussia. By the convention of Gastein 
(14th August 1866) Austria surrendered her claims to Prussia 
upon the payment of 2,600,000 Danish thalers (about £280,000). 
On the 16th September William I. of Prussia took formal pos- 
session of the uucliy, hut it still retained its constitution and 
special privileges, and was not consolidated and incorporated with 
the kingdom of Prussia until the 1st of July 1876. 

LAUNCESTON, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
and market-town of England, in the eastern division of the 
county of Cornwall, in situated on a branch railway line 
from Plymouth, on an eminenco near the Kinney, an 
affluent of the Tamar, 213 miles west-south-west from 
London. The streets aro narrow and irregular, but of 
late years have been considerably improved. The parish 
church, dedicated to St Mary Magdalene, and built of 
curiously carved blocks of granite, was erected in the 
beginning of the 16th century, but possesses a detached 
tower of the date 1380. There are important remains of 
the old castle, which was the ancient seat of the earls of 
Cornwall, and was frequently besieged during the wars of 
Charles I. For the grammar school originally established 
in the reign of Edward VI. a new building was erected in 
1862. Tbe trade of the town is chiefly in agricultural 
produce. The population of the municipal borough (area 
1504 acres) increased between 1871 and 1881 from 2935 to 
3217, and that of the parliamentary borough (area 14,707 
acres) from 5468 to 5675. 

The ancient name of Luunceston was Dunnehcved, the swelling 
hilL The numo Launceston, originally Lanstephen, is derived 
from an old monastery dedicated to St Stephen. From the time 
of the Conqueror the place has belonged to the earls of Cornwall. 

It was made a free borough in the reign of Henry III., and received 
a charter of incorporation from Queen Mary in 1666. From 1294 
it returned two members to parliament until 1882, when it was 
deprived of one of its members, and the disfranchised borough of 
Newport, comprising the parish of St Stephens, was included in 
its boundaries. The assizes of the county were transferred to 
Bod nun in 1838. 

LAUNCESTON, tbe second town of Tasmania, is 
situated in the north of the island, at the point where the 
North and Sonth Esk unite to form the river Tamar. It 
is the northern terminus of the railway from Hobart Town 
(120 miles distant), and has regular communication by 
steamer with Melbourne. Among the places of note are 
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the Government buildings, the town-hall, a theatre, two 
hospitals, a public library, and a convent of the Presenta- 
tion Order. The population was 10,100 in 1847, 10,668 
in 1870, and 12,753 in 1881. Launceston began to be an 
important settlement not long after the first colonization 
of Tasmania. St John’s Church (Episcopal) dates from 
1824. The town was incorporated in 1858. 

LAUREATE. See Royal Household. 

LAUREL. There are at least four shrubs or small 
trees which are called by this name in Great Britain, viz., 
the common or cherry laurel (Cerasus Laurocerasus , Lois.), 
the Portugal laurel ( O. ludtamca , Lois.), the bay or sweet 
laurel (Lauras nobilis , L.), and the spurge laurel (Daphne 
Laureola, L.). The first two bolong to the rose family 
(Rosacete), and are regarded by Bentham and Hooker as a 
subgenus of Prunus, L. (Genera Plantar am, i. p. G10), to 
which genus Linnams referred them. 

The common laurel is a native of the woody and sub- 
alpine regions of the Caucasus, of the mountains of 
northern Persia, of north-western Asia Minor, and of the 
Crimea. It was received into Europe in 1576 (De Can- 
dolle, Prod., ii. p. 540), and flowered for the first time in 
1583. Ray in 1688 relates that it was first brought from 
Trebizonde to Constantinople, thence to Italy, France, 
Gormany, and England. Parkinson in his Paradisus 
records it as growing in a garden at Highgate in 1629 ; 
and in Johnson’s edition of Gerard’s Herbal , published in 
1633, it is recorded that the plant “is now got into many 
of our choice English gardens, where it is well respected 
for the beauty of the leaues and their lasting or con- 
tinuall greeunesse ” (see Loudon’s Arboretum, ii. p. 717). 
The leaves of this plant are rather large, broadly lance- 
shaped, and of a leathery consistence, the margin being 
somewhat serrated. They are remarkable for their poison- 
ous properties, giving off the odour of bitter almonds when 
bruised ; the vapour thus issuing is sufficient to kill small 
insects. Cherry laurel water is a solution of the volatile 
oil Tho leaves when cut up finely and distilled yield the 
oil of bitter almonds and hydrocyanic (prussic) acid. 
Sweetmeats, custards, cream, &c., are often flavoured with 
laurel-leaf water, as it imparts the same flavour as bitter 
almonds ; but it should be used sparingly, as it is a danger- 
ous poison, having several times proved fatal. The first 
case occurred in 1731, which induced a caroful investiga- 
tion to be made of its nature, which was discovered by 
Schrader iu 1802 to be hydrocyanic acid. The efFects of 
the distillod laurel-leaf wator on living vegetables is to 
destroy them like ordinary prussic acid ; while a few drops 
act on animals as a powerful poison. It was introduced 
into the British pharmacopoeia in 1839, but is more gene- 
rally superseded by the use of hydrocyanic acid. The 
following varieties of the common laurel are in cultiva- 
tion : — the Caucasian (Prunus Laurocerasus caucasica), 
which is hardier and bears very rich dark-green glossy 
foliage; the Versailles laurel (P. L . latifolia), which has 
larger leaves ; the Colchican (P. L. colchica), which is a 
dwarf-spreading bush with narrow sharply serrated pale 
green leaves. There is also the variety rotundifolia with 
short broad leaves, the Grecian with narrow leaves, and 
the Alexandrian with very small leaves. See Hemsley’s 
Handbook of Hardy Trees , «fcc., p. 141. 

The Portugal laurel is believed to be a native of 
Portugal and Madeira. This tree, together with a variety 
called Hixa , Sor., which bears larger leaves and has the 
flowers more loosely disposed, were found growing together 
in 1827 on the Berra* de Gerez in Portugal, the former 
being 20 feet high while the latter attained to 70 feet It 
was introduced iuto England about the year 1648, when it 
was cultivated in the Oxford Botanic Gardens. During 
ths first half of the 18th century this plant, the common 
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laurel, and the holly were almost the only hardy evergreen 
shrubs procurable in British nurseries. They are all three 
tender about Paris, and consequently much less seen in 
the neighbourhood of that city than in England, where 
they stand the ordinary winters but not very severe ones. 
There is a variety (myrtifolia) of compact habit with 
smaller narrow leaves, a variegated variety, and one of 
recent introduction (azorica), probably not so hardy as the 
Continental form. See Handbook of Hardy Trees , <kc., 
p. 141. 

The evergreen glossy foliage of the common and 
Portugal laurels render them well adapted for shrubberies, 
while the racemes of white flowers are not devoid of 
beauty. The former often ripens its insipid drupes, but 
the Portugal rarely does so. It appears to be less able to 
accommodate itself to the English climate, as the wood 
does not usually “ ripen ” so satisfactorily. Hence it is 
rather more liable to be cut by the frost. According to 
Prof. A. Gray neither the common nor the Portugal laurel 
stands either the summer or the winter climate of the 
United States. 

The bay or sweet laurel (Laurus nobilis, L.), belongs to 
the family Lauracese , which contains sassafras, benzoin, 
camphor, and other trees remarkable for their aromatic 
properties. It is a large evergreen shrub, sometimes 
reaching the height of 60 feet, but rarely assuming & truly 
tree like character. The leaves are smaller than those of 
the precoding laurels, possessing an aromatic and slightly 
bitter flavour, and are quite devoid of the poisonous pro- 
perties of the cherry laurel. The small yellowish-green 
flowers are produced in axillary clusters, and consist of a 
calyx only, which encloses nine stamens in the male, the 
anthers of which dehisce by valves which lift upwards aB in 
the common barberry, and carry glandular processes at the 
base of the filament. The fruit consists of a succulent 
berry surrounded by the persistent base of the calyx. The 
bay laurel is a native of Italy, Greece, and North Africa, 
and is abundantly grown in the British Isles as an evergreen 
shrub, as it stands most winters. The date of its introduc- 
tion is unknown, but must have been previous to 1562, 
as it is mentioned in Turner’s Herbal published in that 
year. A full description also occurs in Gerard’s Htrbal , 
1597, p. 1222. It was used for strewing the floors of 
houses of distinguished persons in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Several varieties have been cultivated, differing in the 
character of their foliage, as the undulaia or wave-leafed, 
salidfolia or willow-leafed, the variegated, the broad- 
leafed, and the curled ; there is also the double-flowered 
variety. The bay laurel was carried to North America by 
the early colonists, but, like the others, apparently does not 
thrive there. 

This laurel is generally held to be the Daphne of the ancients, 
though at least Dr Lindley, following Gerard ( Herbal , 1795, 
p. 76]), asserts that the Greek Daphne was Ruscus racemosus. 
Among the Greeks the laurel was sacred to Apollo, especially in 
connexion with Tempo, in whose laurel groves the god himself 
obtained purification from the blood of the Python. This legend 
was dramatically represented at the Pythian festival once in eight 
years, a boy fleeing from Delphi to Tempo, and after a time being 
led back with song, crowned and adorned with laurel. Similar 
8a<pvy<poplai were known elsewhere in Greece. Apollo, himself 
purified, was the author of purification and atonement to other 
penitents, and the laurel was the symbol of this power, which came 
to be generally associated with his person and sanctuaries. The 
relation of Anollo to the laurel was expressed in the legend of 
Daphne ( q.v .). The victors in the Pythian games were crowned 
with the laurels of Apollo, and thus the laurel became the symbol 
of triumph in Rome as well as in Greece. As Apollo was the god 
of poets, the Laurea Apollinaris naturally belonged to poetic merit, 
ana so we still have a poet laureate. Tne various prerogatives of 
the laurel among the ancients are collected by Pliny (Hist. Wat., xv. 
80 ). It was a sign of truce, like the olive branch ; letters announcing 
victory apd ths arms of the victorious soldiery were garnished with 
it \ it was thought that lightning could not strike it, and the 
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emperor Tiberias always wore a laurel wreathe during thunder- 
storms. 1 From its association with the divine power of purification 
and protection, it was often set before the door of Greek houses, 
and among the Romans it was the guardian of the gates of the 
Caesars (Ovid, Met . , i. 662 sq . ). The laurol worn by Augustus and his 
successors had a miraculous history : the laurel grove at the imperial 
villa by the ninth milestone on the Flaminian way sprang from a 
shoot sent from heaven to Livia Drusilla (Sueton., Qadba, 1 ). Like 
the olive, the laurel was forbidden to profane use. It was employed 
in divination ; the crackling of its leaves in tho sacred flame was ti 
good omen (Tibull., ii. 6, 81), and their silence unlucky (Propert. , 
li. 21) ; and the leaves when chewed excited a prophetic afflatus 
($a<pyrf<pdyuiy comp. Tibull., ut supra, line 63). There is a poem 
enumerating the ancient virtues of tho laurel by J. Passeratius, 
1694. 

The laBt of the plants mentioned above under the name 
of laurel is tho so-called spurge laurel ( Daphne Lau? % e- 
ola , L.). This and one other species (I). Mezereum , L ), 
the mezereon, are the sole representatives of the family 
Tkymelace.se, in Great Britain. The spurge laurel is a small 
evergteen shrub, with alternate somewhat lanceolate leaves 
with entire margins. The green flowers are produced in 
early spring, and form drooping clusters at the base of tho 
leaves. The calyx is four-cleft, and carries eight stamens 
in two circles of four each within the tube. Tho pistil 
forms a berry, green at first, but finally black. De Candolle 
says they are poisonous to all animals except singing birds, 
The mezereon differs from it in blossoming before the leaves 
are produced, while the flowers are lilac instead of green. 
The bark furnishes the drug Cortex Mezerei , for which that 
of the spurge laurel is often substituted. Both are power- 
fully acrid, but the latter is less so than the bark of ineze- 
reon. It is now only used as an ingredient of the compound 
decoction of sarsaparilla ( Pharmacographia , p. 487). Of 
other species in cultivation there are I). Fortunei from 
China, which has lilac flowers ; D. pontica , a native of 
Asia Minor; D . alpiiia , from the Italian alps; D. collina , 
South European ; and I). Cneorum , tho garland flower or 
trailing daphne, the handsomest of the hardy species. See 
Hemsley’s Handbook of Hardy Trees, &c., p. 394; Loudon’s 
Arboretum , iii. p. 1307 sq. (g. h.) 

LAURENS, Henry (1 724-1792), American statesman, 
was born at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1724, of 
Huguenot ancestry. After receiving a good education, he 
entered a counting-house in London by way of preparation 
for commercial pursuits, in which he engaged, after hi8 
return to Charleston, with such success as to amass rapidly 
a large fortune. He accepted ardently the advanced views 
of individual rights then prevalent in the colony, and was 
several times engaged in stubborn contests with the crown 
judges, in which he resisted their alleged arbitrary and 
oppressive rulings, not only by all legal means at his 
command, but in occasional pamphlets, the vigour and 
legal acumen of which attracted much attention. Ho 
retired from active business in 1771, and spent the next 
three years in Europe in travel, and in superintending the 
education of his sons in England. In 1774 he united with 
thirty-seven other Americans in a petition to parliament 
against the passing of the Boston Port Bill, in the hope of 
averting war. Becoming convinced that a peaceful settle- 
ment was impracticable, he returned to Charleston at the 
close of 1774, to take part with his fellow colonists in the 
impending struggle. He was soon made president of the 
South Carolina council of safety, and in 1776 a delegate 
from that colony to the general continental congress at 
Philadelphia, of which body he was president during 
1777-78. Throughout these years he was a steadfast and 
influential promoter of the colonial cause, and a trusted 
friend of Washington. In 1778 he undertook a mission 
as minister plenipotentiary to Holland, in furtherance of 

1 A similar superstition still exists among the peasants of the 
Pyrenees. 
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secret negotiations for a commercial treaty which had been 
some time in progress ; but, while on the way, he was 
captured by a British frigate, and taken to London. On 
the evidence of his papers, which he had vainly attempted 
to destroy, war was declared upon Holland by Great 
Britain, and Laurens was closely imprisoned in the Tower. 
During his imprisonment of nearly fifteen months, his 
health became greatly enfeebled, yet he steadily refused 
opportunities for procuring release by abandoning his 
patriotic principles. Having been set free late in 1781, he 
was appointed by congress one of the commissioners for 
negotiating the peace ; and, proceeding to Paris with 
Franklin and Jay, he signed with them, on November 30, 
1782, the preliminaries of the treaty. Failing health 
obliged him to return to Charleston, South Carolina, where 
he passed his remaining years in retirement, much respected 
and beloved by his countrymen. He died in December 
1792, and, in accordance with the directions of his will, his 
body was burned, and the bones and asheB were carefully 
collected and buried. The most valuable of his papers 
and pamphlets have been published by the South Carolina 
Historical Society. 

LAURENS, John (1756-1782), an American revolu- 
tionary officer of distinguished bravery, son of Henry 
Laurens noticed above, was born at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1756. He was educated in England, and on 
his return to America in 1777, in the height of the revolu- 
tionary struggle, he joined Washington’s staff. He soon 
gained his commander’s confidence, which he reciprocated 
with the most devoted attachment, and was entrusted with 
tlie delicate duties of a confidential secretary, which he 
performed witli much tact and skill. He was present in 
all Washington’s battles, from that of tho Brandywine to 
York town, and his gallantry on every occasion has gained 
him the title of “ tho Bayard of the Revolution.” Laurens 
displayed bravery even to rashness in the storming of the 
Chew mansion at Germantown ; at Monmouth, where he 
saved Washington’s life by rushing between him and 
danger, and was himself severely wounded ; and at 
Coosahatcbio, where, with a handful of men, he defended 
a puss against a large English force under General Prevost, 
and where ho was again wounded. In command of a body 
of light infantry at the storming of Savannah, he was 
among tho first to penetrate the English lines, and again 
distinguished himself at the siege of Charleston in 1780. 
After the capture of Charleston by the English, he rejoined 
Washington, and was selected by him as a special envoy 
to appeal to the king of France for supplies for the relief 
of the American armies, which hud been brought by pro- 
longed service and scanty pay to the verge of dissolution. 
The more active co-operation of the French fleets with the 
land forces in Virginia, which was one result of his mission, 
brought about the unexpected overwhelming of Cornwallis 
at York town. Laurens lost no time in rejoining the army, 
and at Yorktown was at the head of the American storming 
party which captured the first redoubt, and received the 
sword of Colonel Campbell, its commander. Laurens was 
designated with Count de Noailles to arrange the terms of 
a surrender, which occurred October 19, 1781, and virtually 
ended the war, although desultory skirmishing, especially 
in the south, attended the months of delay before peace 
was formally concluded. In one of these trifling affairs in 
July 1782, on the Combahee Ferry, Laurens exposed 
himself needlessly and was killed. Washington lamented 
deeply the death of Laurens, then in his twenty-seventh 
year, saying of him, “ He had not a fault that I could dis- 
cover, unless it were intrepidity bordering upon rashness.” 

LAURIA, or Loria, a city of Italy in the province of 
Potenza, 13 miles south of Lagonegro, consisting of a walled 
town on the steep side of a hill and another portion in the 
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plain below. The castle was the birthplaoe of Ruggiero 
di Lori&i the great Italian admiral of the 13th century. 
The population was 10,609 in 1871. 

LAURVIK, or Lauevig, a seaport town of south-eastern 
Norway, in the amt of Jarlsberg, is situated at the head of 
a short fjord, near where the Lougen or Laagen Elv falls 
into the sea. A considerable trade in timber and fish is 
carried on ; and formerly the best Norway iron was produced 
in the immediate neighbourhood, at Fritzb ; but the works 
are now used as a saw-mill. About a mile to the south is 
Frederiksvaern, formerly a station of the Norwegian fleet, 
and the seat of a naval academy. The population of 
Laurvik in 1875 was 7681. 

LAUSANNE, the chief town of the canton of Vaud in 
Switzerland, lies about 27 miles N.E. of Geneva and 1 
mile to the N. of the lake, which used not unfrequently to 
be called the Lake of Lausanne instead of the Lake of 
Geneva. It is the junction of the railways to Geneva from 
Bern and the Rhone valley, and has direct communication 
with Paris via Pontarlier. A railway worked by a cable 
connects the town proper with the village and port of 




Plan of Lausanne. 
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Ouchy on the lake. Built on the lower slopes of Mont 

J orat* partly on the crests and declivities of three hills and 
partly in the intervening valleys, Lausanne presents a fine 
appearance from the water, and in turn enjoys a wide out- 
look over the Alpe of Savoy on the farther side. Modem 
improvements have largely modified the original character* 
iatica of the site. The Great Bridge, designed by Piohard 
(1790-1841) and opened to traffic in Oct 1644 crosses the 
Flan, and unitea the quarters of St Francis and St 


Lawrence ; and a roadway with easy gradients due to the 
same engineer tunnels beneath the castle and passes round 
the city. The Place de Riponne, the most spacious of the 
public squares and the site of the great corn-market and 
the Arlaud museum, is an artificial level secured by massive 
substructions above the channel of the Louve. Lausanne 
is rapidly extending in all directions, and especially towards 
the south and west The principal building is the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, which occupies a terrace on the highest hilL 
It is a good example of plain and massive Gothic, the 
ground plan a Latin cross, and the interior remarkably 
simple. The erection is assigned to 1235-1275, and the 
dedication was performed by Gregory X. in presence of the 
emperor Rudolph of Hapsburg. To the north of the 
cathedral on the highest point in the city stands the castle, 
a structure of the 15th century. The academy, founded 
by the Bernese authorities in 1589, has numbered among 
its teachers Theodore Beza, Conrad Gessner, De Crousaz, 

| Vinet, and Juste Olivier. The Arlaud museum founded in 
1846, the blind asylum established by a wealthy English- 
man, Mr Haldiman, the penitentiary designed by Pichard, 
the great cantonal hospital, the theatre, and the cantonal 
library (80,000 volumes) are among the more noteworthy 
of the remaining institutions. Besides the well-known 
Society of Naturalists (established 1841) there are in the 
town a medical and an historical society (1837). Since the 
days of Gibbon, whose praises of the town have been often 
repeated, Lausanne has become a favourite place of 
residence for foreigners, and an international centre of 
education. The population was 26,520 (22,610 Protest- 
ants, 3517 Roman Catholics) in 1870, and 30,179 in 1880. 
At the end of the 18th century it was only 9000. 

Though Lausanne (Latin, Lausonium ; Lausanna, in Tab. Pent.) 
undoubtedly existed at an earlier date, it was when Bishop Marius 
of Aventicum (c. 593) chose one of its hills as the new seat of 
his bishopric that its history practically began. The little episcojtal 
city had a rival in an independent German community on the 
neighbouring hill, but after long struggles the bishop was recog- 
nized as official head of the united community, on condition that 
every year in May ho convoked the three estates to the plaid gtniral. 
This state of matters lasted till the beginning of the 16th century. 
In 1536 the Bernese deprived the bishops of their temporal autho- 
rity, transferred most of the goods of the church to the secular 
domain, and appointed intendants of their own to guide the action 
of the local magistracy. In this state of pupilage to Bern the 
city remained till the Revolution, and in 1798 it was made the chief 
town of the newly constituted canton of Vaud. In 1875 it was 
chosen as the seat of the supreme court of the Sviss confederation. 
Among tho eminent men born in Lausanne arc Benjamin Constant 
and the Secretans. 

Soe Ludovicus, Ckronicon breve Episcoporum Laus. t published by 
Gremuud in 1856; Schmitt, Hist, du diochsc de Lausanne \ Bridel, 
Matfriaux pour une hist. litt. de VAcad. de Lausanne ; the 
Mima ires of the Soc. d’hist. de la Suisse romande; Rodolphe Roy, 
Genlve ct les rives du Leman , 1875. The Gazette de Lausanne dates 
from 1798, though its present name was adopted only in 1804. 

LAVA. See Geology. 

LAVAGNA, a market-town of Italy, in the province of 
Genoa, situated on the sea-coast about a mile east of 
Chiavari, on the railway between Genoa and Pisa. It has 
a little shipbuilding, and exports (to France, Portugal, 
Constantinople, dec.) large quantities of excellent slate 
quarried in the vicinity. Among its buildings are two fine 
churches, and palaces belonging to the Riv&rola, the Palla- 
vicini, and Fransoni families. The population in 1871 
was 5055 for the town and 6066 for the commune. 

In the 10th century Lavagna was the seat of the independent 
counts Fieschi, who, after a severe struggle (1166-1198), were 
obliged to rooogTiire the supremacy of Genoa. Among the mem- 
bers of the family born at Lavagna are Sinibaldo (Pope Innocent 
IV. ) and Giovanni Luigi, the famous conspirator againBt the Doris 
party in Genoa. Filippo of Lavagna was the first printer in 
(1460). 

LAVAL, capital of the department of Majenne, France, 
is situated on the Mayenne, 186 miles by railway west 
from Paris. On the right bank of the river stands the 
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old feudal city, with its ancient oastle, and its irregularly 
built houses whose slate roofs and pointed gables peep from 
the grovBB of trees which clothe the hill On the left bank 
the regularly built new town extends far into the plain. 
The river, here 80 yards broad, is crossed by the handsome 
railway viaduct, a beautiful Btone bridge called “ Pont 
Neuf,” and the Mayenne bridge of three pointed arches, 
built in the 16th century. There is communication by 
steamer as far as to Angers. Laval may justly claim to 
be one of the loveliest of French towns. Its most curious 
and interesting monument is the sombre-looking old castle 
of the counts, now transformed into a prison. The new 
castle, dating from the Renaissance, is now the court 
house. Laval possesses several churches of different 
periods : in that of the Trinity, which serves as the 
cathedral, the transept is of the 12th century while the 
choir is of the 16th; the chapel of the Carmelites is an 
imitation of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris ; Notre Dame des 
Cordeliers, which dates from the end of the 14th century 
or beginning of the 15th, has some fine marble altars. 
Half a mile below the Mayenne bridge is the beautiful 12th 
century church of A venires, with an ornamental spire of 
1534 and a handsome modern pulpit. The finest remaining 
relic of the ancient fortifications is the Beucheresse gate 
near the cathedral. There is a scientific museum, and 
a library containing 25,000 volumes. The town is em- 
bellished by fine promenades, at the entrance of one of 
which, facing the mairie, stands the statue of the celebrated 
surgeon Ambrose Parti. On the Place de Cheverus is a 
statue to the cardinal of that name, archbishop of 
Bordeaux. The principal industry of the town is the 
linen manufacture, introduced from Flanders in the 14th 
century. A large cloth hall (Halle- aux-toiles), built in last 
century is used now for industrial, artistic, and agricultural 
exhibitions. At present tickings are chiefly made. This 
industry occupies ten thousand workmen, who are not 
gathered together in great factories, but scattered all over 
the town. Cotton spinning is also carried on, and there 
are tanneries, flour-millB, foundries, paper- workB, and dye 
works. Here also the marbles of the neighbourhood are 
sawn, the greater part being converted into lime. Laval 
is the seat of a bishop, and has a lyceum. Population 
27,000. 

The history of Laval goes back only to the beginning of the 11th 
century, hut from an early date in the feudal period tin; barons of 
Laval were distinguished by their valour and power, and by their 
alliances. One of them followed William tiie Conqueror into 
England. After having assumed the cross they allied themselves 
with the Montmorcncys and Montforts, and their bnrony passed on 
later to the Colignys and the La Tremoilles. Laval was taken by 
Talbot in 1428. It changed hands several times during the wars of 
the League and the war of La Vendee in 1793. 

LAVATER, Johann Kaspar (1741-1801), iB a remark- 
able instance of a man who has obtained celebrity by 
following a bypath apart from the proper work of his 
life. As a preacher, theological writer, and spiritual 
director he occupied during his lifetime a position not very 
dissimilar to that held by Keble in our own day, but he 
survives for posterity chiefly as the author of a work on 
physiognomy. He was born at Zurich, November 15, 1741. 
Consistent with himself from the first, he manifested little 
application to study, but great depth of feeling, especially 
on religious themes, and a remarkable fluency of fervent 
and persuasive discourse. When barely one and twenty 
he greatly distinguished himself by denouncing, in con- 
junction with his friend the painter Fuseli, an iniquitous 
magistrate, who was compelled to make restitution of his 
ill-gotten gains. In 1769 Lavater took orders, and 
officiated till his death as deaeon or pastor in various 
churches in his native city. The sd vantages of his manner 
lad addra* as well as hie oratorical fervour and genuine 
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depth of conviction, gave him great personal influence, 
especially with women ; he was extensively consulted as a 
casuist, and was welcomed with demonstrative enthusiasm 
in hiB numerous journeys through Germany. His mystical 
writings were also widely popular. Scarcely a trace 
however, of this influence has remained, and Lavater’s 
name would be forgotten but for his work on physiognomy, 
Physiognomuehe Fragment e tur lie for derung der ilenschen - 
kenntnus und Menschenliebe , Leipsic, 1775-78, republished 
in French with extensive additions by the author. The 
fame even of this universally known book rests to a great 
extent upon the handsome style of publication and the 
accompanying illustrations. It is not to be compared with 
the subsequent labours of Cuius for scientific value, and 
leaves the study of physiognomy as desultory and 
unsystomatic as it found it*. The author’s remarks, 
nevertheless, frequently display remarkable acuteness and 
insight into character, and the illustrations render it very 
valuable to artists. Next to his physiognomy, Lavater is 
perhaps chiefly remembered for his acquaintance with 
Goethe, and the lively portrait of him in Wahrheit und 
Fichtung . The impression he produced upon one so 
dissimilar to liimseif shows that the man was greater than 
his works. At a later period Goethe became estranged 
from him, somewhat abruptly accusing him of superstition 
and hypocrisy. Of the former charge he cannot be 
acquitted, seeing that he had manifested a tendency to run 
after Cagliostro ; but he seems to have been no more 
open to the latter than every man whose ideal of creed 
and conduct is too exalted to be maiutuined with unvarying 
consistency. A more cogent reason for Lavater’s discredit 
with Goethe was his intellectual intolerance. No man was 
more bigoted upon paper, while in truth his heart was open 
to all. He was continually propounding the alternative of 
his own form of Christianity or atheism ; and it is indeed 
true that, if passages in his own writings arc to be taken 
literally, he was himself incapable of conceiving a Deity 
apart from the person of the Redeemer. Much that he has 
written might be expressed in the language of Feuerbach 
with but slight alteiation. He had a mystic’s iudifference 
to historical Christianity, and, although esteemed by himself 
and others a champion of orthodoxy, was in fact only an 
antagonist of rationalism. During the latter years of 
his life his influence waned, and he incurred ridicule by 
some exhibitions of vanity, pardonable in the recipient of 
so much incense. He redeemed himself by his patriotic 
conduct during the troubles occasioned by the French 
occupation of Switzerland, which brought about his 
tragical death. On the taking of Zurich by the French in 
1799, Lavater, while endeavouring to appease the soldiery, 
was shot through the body by an infuriated grenadier, and 
died after long sufferings borne with great fortitude, on 
January 2, 1801. His life was written in the following 
year by his son-in-law Georg Gessner, with natural partiality 
and unavoidable reticences, but faithfully in the main. 
There are more recent biographies by Hegner and Bode- 
mann, the latter entirely from the religious point of view. 

LAVAUR, chief town of an arrondissement in the 
department of Tarn, France, 25 miles E.N.E. of Toulouse, 
stands at a height of 460 feet on the left bank of the 
Agout (a tributary of the Tarn), which is here crossed by 
a bold bridge of a single arch of 160 feet span. The most 
interesting monument of Lavaur is its cathedral, which 
dates from the 14th and 15th centuries. In front of it iu 
an octagonal bell-tower, without a spire, 131 feet high ; a 
second smaller square tower contains a jaquemart (a metal 
statue which strikes the hours with a hammer) of the 16th 
century. In the bishop’s garden is the statue of Las 
Cases. The chief industry of Lavaur is sericulture, but 
wool-spinning and tanning occupy some of the people* 
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The town has 7560 inhabitants. It was taken by Simon 
de Montfort during the war of the Albigenses, and several 
times during the religious wars of the 16th century. 

LAVENDER, botanically Lavandula , a genus of 
Labiatm distinguished by an ovate tubular calyx, a two- 
lipped corolla, of which the upper lip has two and the lower 
three lobes, and four stamens bent downwards. 

The plant to which the name of lavender is commonly 
applied, Lavandula vera , D.C., is a native of the moun- 
tainous districts of the countries bordering on the western 
half of the Mediterranean, extending from the eastern coast 
of Spain to Calabria aud northern Africa, growing in some 
places at a height of 4500 feet above the sea-level, and 
preferring stony declivities in open sunny situations. It is 
cultivated in the open air as far north as Norway and 
Livonia. Lavender forms an evergreen undershrub about 
2 feet high, with greyish green hoary linear leaves, rolled 
under at the edges when young; the branches are erect, 
and give a bushy appearance to the plant. The flowers are 
borne on a terminal spike at the summit of a long naked 
stalk, the spike being composed of 6-10 verticillasters or 
dense cymes in the axils of small, brownish, rhomboidal, 
tapering, opposite bracts, the verticillasters being more 
widely separated towards the base of the spike. The 
calyx is tubular, contracted towards the mouth, marked 
with 13 ribs and 5-toothed, the posterior tooth being the 
largest. The corolla is of a pale violet colour, but darker 
on its inner surface, tubular, two-lipped, the upper lip with 
two and the lower with three lobes Both corolla and calyx 
are covered with stellate hairs, amongst which are imbedded 
shining oil glands to which the fragrance of the plant is due. 
The leaves and flowers of lavender are said to have been 
used by the ancients to perfume their baths; lionco the 
name Lavandula is supposed to have been derived from 
lavare , to wash. But, although L. Sta j chas was well 
known to the ancients, no allusion uncpiestionably refer- 
ring to L . vera has been found in the writings of classical 
luthors, the earliest mention of the latter plant being in 
he 12th century by the abbess Hildegard, who lived near 
Bingen on the Rhine. Under the name of llafant or 
llafantly it was known to the Welsh physicians as a medi- 
cine in the 13th century. In England lavender is cultivated 
chiefly for the distillation of its essential oil, of which it 
yields on an average 1 A per cent, when freed from the 
stalks, bat in the south of Europe the flowers form an object 
of trade, being exported to the Barbary states, Turkey, and 
America. 

In Great Britain lavender is grown in the parishes of Mitcham, 
Carshalton, and Beddington in Surrey, where about 300 acros are 
under cultivation, and in Hertfordshire, in the parish of Hitchin, 
to the extent of 50 acres. The most suitable soil seems to be a sandy 
loam with a calcareous substratum, and the most favourable position 
a sunny slope in localities elevated above the level of fogs, where 
the plant is not in danger of early frost and is freely exposed to air 
and light. At Hitchin lavender is said to have been grown as early 
as 1568, but os a commercial speculation its cultivation dates back 
only to 1823. The plants at present in cultivation do not produce 
seed, and the propagation is always made by slips or by dividing the 
roots. T1 io latter plan has only been followed since 1860, when a 
large number of lavender plants were killed by a severe frost. 
Since that date the plants have been subject to the attack of a 
fungus, in consequence of which the price of the oil has been con- 
siderably enhanced, and the disease is likely, if it continues, to 
affect seriously the cultivation of the herb. At Market Doeping in 
Lincolnshire, when* lavender was formerly grown, its cultivation 
has been discontinued on this account. 

The flowors are col looted in the beginning of August, and taken 
direct to the still. The yield of oil depends in great measure upon 
the weather. After a wet and dull June and July the yield is 
Sometimes only half as much as when the weather has been bright 
and sunshiny. From 12 to 30 lb of oil per acre is the average 
amount obtained. The oil contained in the stem has a more rank 
odour and is less volatile than that of the flowers ; consequently the 
portion that distils over after the first hour and a half is collected 
separately. 
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The finest oil is obtained by the distillation of the flowers with' 
out the stalks, but the labour spent upon this adds about 10s. per 
lb to the expense of the oil, and the same end is practically attained 
by the fractional distillation. The oil mellows by keeping three 
years, after which it deteriorates unless mixed with alcohol; it is 
also improved by redistillation. Oil of lavender is distilled from 
the wild plants in Piedmont and the South of France, especially in 
the villages about Mont Ventoux near Avignon, and in those some 
leagues west of Montpellier. The best French oil realizes scarcely 
one-sixth of the price of the English oil. Cheaper varieties are 
made by distilling the entire plant. 

Oil of Lavender is a mobile liquid having a specific gravity from 
0 *78 to 0*96 (Zeller). It appoars to be a mixture in variable propor- 
tion of oxygenated oils and a stearoptene, the latter being identical, 
according to Dumas, with common camphor. Its adulteration with 
alcohol may be detected by chloride of culcium dissolving in it and 
forming a separate layer of liquid at the bottom of the vessel. 
Glyceriu acts in the same way. If it contain turpentine it will 
not dissolve in three volumes of alcohol, in which quantity the pure 
oil is perfectly soluble. 

Lavender flowers were formerly considered good for “all dis- 
orders of the head and nerves ” ; a spirit prepared with them was 
known under the name of palsy drops. At the present day a com- 
pound spirit of lavender, official in the British pliarmacopteia, is 
sometimes given in conjunction with other stimulants to nervous 
and hysterical persons suffering from depression of spirits, or is used 
to give a colour and flavour to medicine. 

Lavender water consists of a solution of the volatile oil in spirit 
of wine with the addition of the essences of musk, rose, bergamot, 
and ambergris, but is very rarely prepared by distillation of the 
flowers with spirit. 

In the climate of New York lavender is scarcely hardy, but in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia considerable quantities are grown for 
the market, the dried flowers being used lor sachels or scent bags 
and for perfuming linen, &c. In American gardens sweet basil 
( Ocivium basiliewni) is frequently called lavender. 

Lavandula Sptca (D.C.), a species which differs from L. vera 
chiefly in its smaller size, more crowded leaves, and linear bracts, is 
uIho used for the distillation of an essential oil, which is known in 
England as oil of spike and in France under the name of essence 
d’aspic. It is used in painting on porcelain and in veterinary 
medicine. The oil as mot with m commerce is less flagrant than 
that of L. vera, — probably because the whole plant is distilled, for 
the flowers of the two species are scarcely distinguishable in frag- 
rance. L. Spica does not extend so far north, nor ascond the 
mountains boyond 2000 feet. It cannot be cultivated in Britain 
except in sheltered situations. A nearly allied species, L. lanata 
(Boiss. ), a native of Spain, wilh broader leaves, is also very fragrant, 
but does not appear to bo distilled for oil. 

Lavandula Stoechas (L ), a species extending from the Canaries to 
Asia Minor, is distinguished from the above plants by its blackish 
purple flowers, and shortly-stalked spikes crowned by conspicuous 
purplish sterile bracts. The flowers were official in the London 
pharmacopoeia as late as 1746. They are still used by the Arabs 
os an expectorant and antispasmodic. The Stoechades (now called 
the isles of Hy6res near Toulon) owed their name to the abundance 
of the plant growing there. 

Several other Bpecics of lavender (twenty in all) are known, some 
of which extend as far east as to India. A few which differ from 
the above in having divided leave*s, as L. dentata , L. abrotanoides , 
L. multifolia , L. pinnata , and L. viridis, have been cultivated in 
greenhouses, Ac., in England. 

Sea lavender is a name applied in England to several species of 
Staticc, a genus of littoral Plumbaginaceous plants. Lavender 
cotton is a species of the genus Santolina , small, yellow-flowered, 
evergreen undershrubs of the Composite order. 

See Pharmarogi'aphia , p. 476; Pe Candolle, Prodromus, xil. p. 1415; Pharm, 
Journal . (1) xi. p. 33; (1) viii. p. 276; (2) 1. p. 278; (3) 111. p.326; (3) iv., p. 
161 ; (3) v. p. 182 ; (3) viii p. 301; (3) x. p. 686 ; Origins, Ilutoire de$ Lawtndei, 
1826. (E. M. H.) 

LAVOISIER, Antoine Laurent (1743-1794), one of. 
the founders of modern chemistry, was born in Paris, 
August 26, 1743. His father, a wealthy tradesman, gave 
him an excellent education at the College Maz&rin, and 
encouraged his desire to adopt the career of science. On 
quitting college, he devoted himself to study with extra- 
ordinary ardour : he followed the astronomical and mathe- 
matical course of Lacaille, worked in the laboratory of 
Rouelle, and took lessons in botany from Jussieu; lie 
renounced all frivolous society, and even restricted himself 
to a diet of milk in order to repair the damage to his con- 
stitution caused by excessive application. His first public 
distinction was gained on the occasion of a prise offered by 
the Academy of Sciences for an essay on the best mode of 
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ughting the streets of Paris. To increase the sensitive- 
ness of his eyes, he immersed himself for six weeks in a 
room hung with black, from which all light was excluded 
except that of the lamps experimented upon. His zeal 
was a pledge of success, and was rewarded with the gold 
medal, April 9, 1766. A multitude of subjects now* en- 
gaged his attention. He presented to the Academy a 
masterly analysis of gypsum; travelled through France 
with Guettard, who was occupied in constructing the first 
geological map of the country, and composed a work, of 
which a fragment entitled Memoire sur les couches des 
montagnes found a place in the Academy collection for 
1789 ; refuted the prevalent error as to the conversion of 
water iuto silica by repeated distillation, and studied the 
phenomena of thunder and aurora?, of crystallization and 
congelation. He became ah associate of the Academy in 
1768, and in 1769 obtained the lucrative post of farmer- 
general of the revenue, with a view to increase the re- 
sources at his command for the advancement of science. 

It was about the year 1770 that the vast possibilities of 
the new field opened to the researches of chemists by the 
pneumatic discoveries of Black, Cavendish, and Priestley 
were recognized by Lavoisier, and the perception gave to 
his genius the definitive impulse hitherto wanting to it. 
He repeated and verified experiments which became, in his 
hands, the means of invalidating their authors’ conclusions, 
and prepared to import the clear-cut precision of his own 
ideas into a science as yet illogical in form and incoherent 
in expression. His wealth and position, as well as his 
enthusiasm, eminently qualified him to lead a successful 
reform. He lived in the midst of the most stimulating 
society of his time. Between him and such men as 
Laplace, Monge, Berthollet, and Fourcroy the constant 
interchange of ideas established a community of opinion 
in physical matters so close that the separate intellectual 
property of each was all but completely merged in the 
general stock. 1 On one day in each week Lavoisier threw 
open his laboratory to a select few of his friends, communi- 
cated the results of his labours, and invited their criticism 
and advice. By this consultative system his work gained 
in solidity, and lost nothing in originality. On the 1st of 
November 1772 Lavoisier, eager to secure the credit of 
priority, deposited at the Academy a sealed packet contain- 
ing the record of liis earliest conclusions on the crucial 
point of metallic oxidation. The discovery by Priestley in 
1774 of u dephlogisticated air” materially assisted the 
development of the innovating doctrine, which took the 
form of a fully fledged theory when Lavoisier in 1778 
assigned to the new substance, with the name of “ oxygen,” 
the important functions of the universal “acidifying prin- 
ciple.” His analysis of water in 1784, and synthesis of 
“fixed air” (called by him “carbonic acid,” Academy 
Memoirs , 1781), opened the way for an extended view of 
the composition of organic as well as inorganic substances, 
and the anti-phlogistic chemistry was completed by the 
publication, in 1787, of the Methods de nomenclature 
chimique. The reform of language effected by Lavoisier 
in conjunction with Guyton de Morveau, Berthollet, and 
Fourcroy was an indispensable prelude to the reform of 
thought. With the current alchemistic jargon science, 
properly so-called, could have no fellowship. The new 
terminology prevailed without change for fifty years, and 
has been fitted, by trifling modifications, to meet the 
exigencies of recent progress. The acceptance of the 
“ oxygen theory ” was enormously facilitated by the defined 
and logical form given to it in Lavoisier’s Traite elemen- 
taire de chimie (Paris, 1789). Indeed, the history of 
science scarcely presents a second instance of a change 
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so fundamental accomplished with such ease. The parti- 
sans of phlogiston did not, it is true, abandon the field 
withoijt a struggle. In Berlin they met Lavoisier’s demon- 
strations by burning him in effigy, and in Paris L&m4therie 
conducted, in the Journal de Physique, a fierce polemic 
against the party of innovation. The controversy was, 
however, brief, and its issue visibly certain. Before the 
end of the century the reformed chemistry was everywhere 
in a position of uncontested triumph. 

The enlightened activity of Lavoisier was no less con- 
spicuous in his administrative than in his scientific capacity. 
A prominent member of the body of farmers-general during 
twenty-oue years, he obtained the abolition of certain taxes 
equally onerous and unproductive, and earned the gratitude 
of the Jews of Metz by relieving them from an oppressive 
impost Appointed director of the powder-works by Turgot 
in 1776, he not only suppressed the vexatious searches for 
saltpetre in the cellars of private houses, but succeeded in 
quadrupling the produce of the commodity. He, moreover, 
improved the manufacture of gunpowder so as to add one- 
third to its explosive force, thereby reversing the previous 
superiority of English over French ordnance. HiB philan- 
thropic zeal was displayed in the provincial assembly of the 
Orldanais in 1787. In the year following he was attached 
to the Caisse d’escompte, and presented a report of its opera- 
tions, November 21, 1789, to the Constituent Assembly. 
In 1790 he sat on the commission of weights and measures. 
In 1791 ho became commissary to the treasury, where he 
established a system of accounts of unexampled punctuality. 
Requested by the National Assembly to set forth a new 
scheme of taxation, he composed a treatise De la rtchesse 
termtoriale de la France , of which an extract, printed at 
the public expense, shows him to have been possessed of 
sound and liberal views on political economy. In short, 
to quote the words of Lalande, “Lavoisier was to be 
found everywhere.” But those were times when to be 
conspicuous was to be in peril. On the 2d of May 1794, 
Dupin, a member of the Convention, presented a frivolous 
accusation against the whole of the ex-farmers-general, 
whose wealth constituted in itself an inexpiable crime. 
Lavoisier found a Jriding-place for a day or two in the 
deserted apartments of the Academy, but, hearing that his 
absence was likely to prejudice the cause of his colleagues, 
he voluntarily gave himself up. He thought it impossible 
that his life could be taken, but expected the confiscation 
of his property, when, as he told Lalande, he proposed to 
earn his bread as an apothecary. Half measures, however, 
were not in favour with the revolutionary tribunal. On 
the 6th of May, he, with twenty-seven others of the same 
profession, was condemned to the guillotine, and, two days 
later, the sentence was carried into execution. “ II ne leur 
a fallu,” Lagrange remarked, “qu’un moment pour faire 
tomber cette tefce, et cent ann^es peut-Otre ne suffiront pas 
pour en reproduire une semblable.” It is said that a 
petition presented in his. favour met with the brutal reply: 
“ The republic has no need of savants” He was preceded 
on the scaffold by M. Paulze, whose gifted daughter he 
had married in 1771. He left no posterity. 

To the gift of a transcendent intellect Lavoisier joined the charms 
of a noble person and winning manners. He was faithful to his 
friends, charitable to the poor, a model husband, and a patriotic 
public servant. His fame as the reformer of chemistry rests on no 
single discovery, but is involved in the first principles of the sciencv 
(see Ckkmiktiiy, p. 463). It was his great merit to have made the 
balance the ultima ratio of the laboratory. Quantitative analysis 
thus became for the first time possible, and a chemical reaction took 
in his hands the rigid* form of an algebraical equation. 2 His latest 
studies were of a physiological character, ana M. Dumas* found 
among his papers • a piece showing that he had arrived at a 
remarkable anticipation of modem views concerning the relation* 


1 CEmm t de Lavoisier, tom. L p. 18. 


2 (Euvret, tom. L p. 108. 


* Leyms de Chimie , 1861. 
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of oigtnic to inorganic nature. Ha was probably the first to devote 
systematic attention to agricultural chemistry, and obtained the 

E ractical success of doubling the produce of a large farm owned by 
im near Blots. A striking proof of his disinterested humanity is 
afforded by a long and painful investigation of putrefying substances 
carried out solely with a view to averting accidents in sewers. Not 
the least notable of his achievements is that of having first formed 
a clear idea us to the nature of gases, and of matter generally m its 
relation to heat. Ho held that bodies exist In the solid, liquid, or 
gaseous states according as the attractive force of their particles is 
superior, equal, or inferior to the repulsive action of an universally* 
diffused, imponderable fluid which he called “caloric.” Differences 
of specific heat lie attributed to differences of inter-znolocular space. 
The theory, put forward by him with due reserve, formed a useful 
if not indispeii sable preliminary to further progress. He was the 
inventor of the gasometer, and, jointly with Laplace, his coadjutor 
in a series of experiments on specific heat, of the calorimeter. 


-h A W 

A complete edition of the writings of Lavoisier was issued in fottf 
volt. 4 to by the Government of Napoleon IIL, under the title 
( Euvrss de Lavoisier pubtises par Us saint de son Excellence U 
Minislre de V Instruction publique, Paris, 1864-68. This publication 
comprises, besides the works already mentioned, Opuscules physiques 
st ehimiqust (1774), a large number of memoirs from the Academy 
volumes (during the twenty years 1770-90 he contributed no less 
than fifty-eight), and numerous letters, notes, and reports relating 
to the various affairs in which he was engaged. At tho time of his 
death he was preparing an edition of his collected works, and the 
>ortions ready for the press were published by his widow in 1805, 
n two 8vo vol8. entitled M&moires de Chimie. The plates in the 
TraiU ilementairc were drawn and engraved by Madame LaVoibier. 
Biographical notices of Lavoisier are given in Fourcroy’s Notice, and 
by Lalande in Scherer’s Nachtrtiyc , Jena, 1796. For an account of 
his discoveries see Dumas, Lemons sur la Philosophic Ohimu/ue t and 
Blchamp, Lcttres Historiques sur la Chimie . (A. M. C. ) 
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T HE present article will be limited to the consideration 
of the phenomena presented for study by positive law*. 
The objects which laws ought to subserve, the principles of 
legislation, the sphere of law, the province of government, 
and other topics of a similar nature which are generally to 
be found in writings professing to treat of law in the 
abstract have been discussed under the heading Govern- 
ment and elsewhere. It will be convenient, and it will be 
following the lines of a very remarkable development of 
English thought, to take actual laws as positive facts, 
without reference to their goodness or badness, and 
examine, so far as it can be done within the limits at our 
command, the character which they present when looked 
at from different points of view. This conception of the 
soienca, of law, which is closely related to the scientific 
ideas of the time, has been developed by the effort* of the 
modern school of English jurists. In former times the 
science of law meant anything but science as we have been 
taught to conceive it by physical philosophers. It meant 
if anything a philosophy of legal principles not necessarily 
related to any system of actual law. A philosophy of laws 
actually existing in fact is what we in England at least 
should now consider the science of law to be. By universal 
consent the somewhat shifting term jurisprudence has been 
limited to this meaning, Jurisprudence is the science of 
positive laws. The present article will attempt to present 
simply the leading principles aud conclusions of juris- 
prudence. 

The human race may bo conceived as parcelled out into 
a number of distinct groups or societies, differing greatly 
in size and oircumstances, in physical and moral character- 
istics of ail kinds. But they all resemble each other in this 
that they reveal on examination certain rules of conduct in 
accordance with which the relations of the members inter 
st are governed. Such rules we may for the present, with- 
out anticipating a somewhat difficult discussion, term laws, 
Eaoh society has its own system of laws, and all the 
systems, so far as they are known, constitute the appro- 
priate subject matter of jurisprudence. The jurist may 
deal with it in the following ways. He may first of all 
examine the leading conceptions common to all the systems, 
or in other words define the leading terms oommon to them 
ali Such are the terms law itself, rights duty, prvjyerty, 
crime, and so forth, which, or their equivalents, may, 
notwithstanding delicate differences of connotation, be 
regarded as oommon terms in all systems. That kind of 
inquiry is what is known in England as analytical juris- 
prudence. It regards the conceptions with which it deals 
as fixed or stationary, and aims at expressing them dis- 
tinctly and exhibiting their logical relations with eaoh other. 
What is really meant by a right and by a duty, and what 
is the true connexion betweeu a right and a duty, are 


typeB of the questions proper to this inquiry. Shifting 
our point of view, but still regarding systems of law in the 
l mass, we may consider them, not as stationary, but as 
changeable and changing, we may ask what general features 
are exhibited by the record of the change. This, some- 
what crudely put, may serve to indicate the field of 
historical jurisprudence. In its ideal condition it would 
require an accurate record of the history of all legal 
systems as its material. As yet the record is exceedingly 
incomplete, and the results are proportionately limited. 
But whether the material be abundant or scanty, the 
method is the same. It seeks the explanation of institu- 
tions and legal principles in the facts of history. Its aim 
is to show how a given rule came to be what it is. The 
legislative source — the emanation of the rule from a 
sovereign authority — is of no importance here ; what is 
important is the moral source — the connexion of the rule 
with the ideas prevalent during contemporary periods. 
This method, it is evident, involves, not only a comparison 
of successive stages in the history of the same system, but 
a comparison of different systems, of the Roman with the 
English, of the Hindu with the Irish, and so on. The 
historical method as applied to law may be regarded as a 
special example of the method of comparison. The 
comparative method is really employed in all generalizations 
about law • for, although the analysis of legal terms might 
be conducted with exclusive reference to one system, the 
advantage of testing the result by reference to other 
systems is obvious. But, besides the use of comparison for 
purposes of analysis and in tracing the phenomena of the 
growth of laws, it is evident that for the purposes of 
practical legislation the comparison of different systems 
may yield important results. Laws are contrivances for 
bringing about certain definite ends, the larger of which 
are identical in all systems. The comparison of these 
contrivances not only serves to bring their real object, often 
obscured as it is in details, into clearer view, but enables 
legislators to see where the contrivances are deficient, and 
how they may be improved. 

The “ soienoe of law,” as the expression is generally used, 
means the examination of laws in general in one or other 
of the ways just indicated. It means an investigation of 
laws which exist or have existed in some given society 
in fact — in other words, positive laws ; and it means an 
examination not limited to the exposition of particular 
systems. Analytical jurisprudence is in England asso- 
ciated chiefly with the name of John Austin (q.u), whose 
Province of Jurisprudence Determined systematized and 
completed the work begun in England by Hobbes, and con- 
tinued at a later date and from a different point of view by 
Bentham. The beat view of the subject will be obtained 
by taking Austin’s principal position# in outline, and con- 
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Bidering the criticisms which later jurists have bestowed restrict bUftelves to those laws which are comtoiauds. 
upon them. This Ward Is the key to the ahaly&V Of law, and accordingly 

Austin’s first position is to distinguish between laws a large pOHikto of Austin’s W6rk Id occupied with the 
properly so called and laws improperly so called. In any deterrtiinfatlon of its meanlrig. A cohunapd is an order 
of the older writers on law, we find the various senses in issued by a superior to an iaforior. It is a signification of 
which the word is used grouped together as variations of desire distinguished by this peculiarity that '‘the party to 
one common meaning. Thus Blackstone advances to his whom It is directed is liable to evil from the other, in case 
proper subject, municipal laws, through (1) the laws of he comply not with the desire.” “If you are able and 
inanimate matter, (2) the laws of animal nutrition, digestion, ; willing to harm me in cask! comply not with’ your wish, 
<kc., (3) the laws of nature, which are rules imposed by the expression of your wish amounts' to fa, command/’ 
God on men and discoverable by reason alone, and (4) the | Being liable to evil in case I comply Hot w ith the wish 
revealed or Divine law, which is part of the law of nature which you signify, T am hntmf or clbltge'rl’hy it, or I lie 
directly expounded by God. All of these are connected under a duty to obey it. The e vil is called a sanction, and 
by this common element that they are “rules of action the command or duty is said to be sanctioned by the chance 
dictated by some superior being.” And some such of Incurring the evil. Tho three terms cohnndnd t duty , 
generalization as this is to be found at the basis of most and sand ton are thus inseparably connected. As Austin 
treatises on jurisprudence which have not been composed oppresses it in tho language of forhm) logic, ‘"each of the 
under the influence of the analytical school. Austin three tkftns signifies tho same notion, but each denotes a 
disposes of it by the distinction that some of those laws am different part of that notion, and commies the residue.” 
commands, while others are not commands. The so-called All commands, however, are not law's. That term is 
laws of nature are not commands ; they are uniformities reserved for those commands which oblige generally to the 
which resemble commands only in so far as they may be performance of acts of a class. A command i to your servant 
supposed to have been ordered by somo intelligent being, to rise at such an hour on such a morning is a particular 
But they are not commands in the only proper sense of command, but not a law or rule ; a command to rise always 
that word, — they are not addressed to reasonable beings, at that hour is a law of rule Of this distinction it is 
who may or may not will obedience to them. Laws of sufficient to say in the meuntime that it involves, wjien we 
nature are not addressed to anybody, and there is no pos come to deal with positive laws, the rejection of particular 
sible question of obedience or disobedience to them. Austin enactments to which by inveterate usage the term law 
accordingly pronounces them laws improperly so called, and w ould certainly be applied. On the other hand it is hot, 
confines his attention to laws properly so called, which are according to Austin, necessary that a true law should bind 
commands addressed by a human superior to a human persons as a class. Obligations imposed on the grantee of 
inferior. au office specially created by parliament would imply a 

This distinction seems so simple and obvious that the law ; a general order to go into mourning addressed to the 
energy and even bitterness with which Austin insists upon whole nation for a particular occasion would not be a law. 
it now seems superfluous. But the indiscriminate identifi- So far we have arrived at a definition of laws properly 
cation of everything to which common speech gives the so called. Austin holds superiority and inferiority to be 
name of a law was, and still is, a fruitful source of con- necessarily implied in command, and such statements as 
fusion. Blackstone’s statement that when God “put- matter | that “laws emanate from superiors” to be the merest 
into motion He established certain laws of motion, to which tautology and trifling. KIse where lie sums up tho clmracter- 
all movable matter must conform,” and that in those crea istics of true laws as ascertained by the analysis thus : — 
tures that have neither the power > think nor to will such (1) laws, being commands, emanate from a determinate 
laws must be invariably obeyed, so long as the creature source; (2) every sanction is an evil annexed to a com* 
itself subsists, for its existence depends on that obedience, rnand , and (3) every duty implies a command, and chiefly 
imputes to the law of gravitation in respect of both its means obnoxiousness to the evils annexed to commands, 
origin and its execution the qualities of an Act of Parlia- Of true Jaws, those only are the subject of juris* 
ment. On the other hand the qualities of the law of prudence which are laws strictly so called, or positive laws, 
gravitation are imputed to certain legal principles which, Austin accordingly proceeds to distinguish positive from 
under the name of the law of nature, are asserted to be oilier true laws, which are either laws set by G63 to men 
binding all over the globe, so that “ no human laws are of or laws set by men to men, not, however, as political 
any validity if contrary to this.” Nonsense like this so superiors nor in pursuance of a legal right. The discussion 
exasperated Austin that he never fails to stigmatize the of the first of these true but not positive laws leads Austin 
use of “natural laws” in the sense of scientific facts as ! to his celebrated discussion of the Utilitarian theory. The 
improper, or as metaphorical. A later writer has pointed laws set by God are either revealed or unrevealed, t.e . , either 
out that law in the scientific sense bos acquired a position I expressed in direct command, or made known to men in 

of its own, from which it is impossible to dislodge it, and j one or other of the ways denoted by Such phrases aH the 

which involves none of the ambiguities and confusions , “light of nature,” 44 natural reason,”’ “ dictates of nature/’ 
against which Austin protested. It would be as reasonable and so forth. Austin maintains that the principle of 
for the man of science as for the jurist to set up his own general utility, based ultimately on (lie assumed bene- 
conception of law as the only legitimate one. There is volence of God, hi the true index to such of His commands 

perhaps only one field of inquiry where the two opposed i as He has not dhosen to r&Veal. His exposition of the 

conceptions of law are still to be found entangled. The ! meaning of the principle is a most valuable contribution 
44 lawB of political economy " still hover in the minds of to moral science, though he rests its claims ultimately on 
many between the jural and the scientific conception. \ a basis which many of its supjforters would disavow. And 
Certain economical principles appear to have acquired a I the whole discussion is now generally condemned as lying 
double character, — that of scientific generalizations, and outside the proper scope of the treatise, although the reason 
that of rules which may be disobeyed. Measures are pro- J for so condemning it is not always cofrectly stated. It is 
nounced to be a violation of the laws of political economy, | found in such assumption of fas that there is a God, 
with a vague implication that these being laws of nature that He has issued command# to men in what Austin calk 
any violation of tnem must be particularly heinous. i the 44 truths of revelation/ 1 that' He designs the happiriesA 

Harlan metaphorical or figurative laws, we t of all His creatures, that thtiW is fa prcduhiinahCe of £66dlii 
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the order of the world— which do not now command uni- 
versal assent. It is impossible to place these propositions 
on the same scientific footing as the assumptions of fact 
with reference to human society on which jurisprudence 
rests. If the “ Divine laws ” were facts like Acts of Parlia- 
ment, it is conceived that the discussion of their character- 
istics would not be out of place in a scheme of juris- 
prudence. 

The second set of laws properly so called, which are not 
positive la W8, consists of three classes: — (1) those which 
are set by men living in a state of nature ; (2) those which 
are set by sovereigns but not as political superiors, e.g. y when 
one sovereign commands another to act according to a prin- 
ciple of international law ; and (3) those set by subjects 
but not in pursuance of legal rights. This group, to which 
Austin gives the name of positive morality, helps to explain 
his conception of positive law. Men are living in a state 
of nature, or a state of anarchy, when they are not living 
in a state of government or as members of a political society. 
“Political society ” thus becomes the central fact of the 
theory, and some of the objections that have been urged 
against it arise from its being applied to conditions of life in 
which Austin would not have admitted the existence of a 
political society. Again, the third set in the group is 
intimately connected with positive laws on the one hand 
and rules of positive morality which are not even laws 
properly so called on the other. Thus laws set by subjects 
in consequence of a legal right are clothed with legal 
sanctions, and are laws positive. A law set by guardian 
to ward, in pursuance of a right which the guardian is 
bound to exercise, is a positive law pure and simple ; a 
law set by master to slave, in pursuance of a legal right 
which he is not bound to exercise, is, in Austin’s phrase- 
ology, to be regarded both as a positive moral rule and as 
a positive law. 1 On the other hand the rules set by a club 
or society, and enforced upon its members by exclusion 
from the society, but not in pursuance of any legal right, 
are laws, but not positive laws. They are imperative and 
proceed from a determinate source, but they have no legal 
or political sanction. Closely connected with this positive 
morality, consisting of true but not positive laws, is the 
positive morality whose rules are not laws properly so called 
at all, though they are generally denominated laws. Such 
are the laws of honour, the laws of fashion, and, most 
important of all, international law. 

Nowhere does Austin’s phraseology come more bluntly 
into conflict with common usage than in pronouncing the 
law of nations (which in substance is a compact body of 
well-defined rules resembling nothing so much as the 
ordinary rules of law) to be not laws at all, even in the 
wider sense of the term. That the rules of a private club 
should be law properly so called, while tho whole mass of 
international jurisprudence is mere opinion, shocks our 
sense of the proprieties of expression. Yet no man was 
more careful than Austin to observe these proprieties. He 
recognizes fully the futility of definitions which involve a 
painful struggle with the current of ordinary speech. But 
in the present instance the apparent paralogism cannot be 
avoided if we accept the limitation of laws properly so called 
to commands proceeding from a determinate source. And 
that limitation is so generally present in our conception of 
law tliat to ignore it would be a worse anomaly than this. 
No one fiuds fault with the statement that the so-called 
code of honour or the dictates of fashion are not, properly 
Bpeaking, laws. We repel the same statement applied to the 
law of nature, because it resembles in so many of its most 

1 This appears to be an unnecessary complication. The sovereign 
has authorized the master to set the law, although not compelling him 
to do so, apd enforces the law when set. There seems no good reason 
why the law should be called a rule pf positive morality at all. 


striking features — in the certainty of a large portion of it, 
in its terminology, in its substantial principles — the most 
universal elements of actual systems of law, and because, 
moreover, the assumption that brought it into existence 
was nothing else than this, that it consisted of those abid- 
ing portions of legal systems which prevail everywhere 
by their own authority. But, though “ positive morality ” 
may not be the best phrase to describe such a code of rules, 
the distinction insisted on by Austin is unimpeachable. 

The elimination of those laws properly and improperly so 
called which are not positive lawB brings us to the defini- 
tion of positive law, which is the keystone of the system. 
Every positive law is “set by a sovereign person, or sovereign 
body of persons, to a member or members of the independ- 
ent political society wherein that person or body is sove- 
reign or superior.” Though possibly sprung directly from 
another source, it is a positive law, by the institution of that 
present sovereign in the character of a political superior. 
The question is not as to the historical origin of the prin- 
ciple, but as to its present authority. “ The legislator is 
he, not by whose authority the law was first made, but by 
whose authority it continues to be law.” This definition 
involves the analysis of the connected expressions sovereignty, 
subjection, and independent political society , and of deter- 
minate body , — -which last analysis Austin performs in con- 
nexion with that of commands. These are all excellent 
examples of the logical method of which he was so great 
a master. The broad results alone need be noticed here. 
In order that a given society may form a society political 
and independent, the generality or bidk of its members 
must be in a habit of obedience to a certain and common 
superior; whilst that certain person or body of persons 
must not be habitually obedient to a certain person or 
body. All the italicized words point to circumstances 
under which it might be difficult to say whether a given 
society is political and independent or not Several of 
these Austin has discussed, — e.g . , the state of things in 
which a political society yields obedience which may or 
may not be called habitual to some external power, and 
the state of things in which a political society is divided 
between contending claimants for sovereign power, and it 
is uncertain which shall prevail, and over how much of the 
society. So long as that uncertainty remains we have a 
state of anarchy . Further, an independent society to be 
political must not fall below a number which can only be 
called considerable. Neither then in a state of anarchy, nor 
in inconsiderable communities, nor among men living in a 
state of nature, have we the proper phenomena of a political 
society. The last limitation goes some way to meet the most 
serious criticism to which Austin’s system has been exposed, 
and it ought to be stated in his own words. He supposes 
a society which may be styled independent, which is con- 
siderable in numbers, and which is in a savage or extremely 
barbarous condition. In such a society, u the bulk of its 
members is not in the habit of obedience to one and the 
same superior. For the purpose of attacking an external 
enemy, or for the purpose of repelling an attack, the bulk 
of its members who are capable of bearing arms submits 
to one leader or one body of leaders. But as soon as that 
emergency passes the transient submission ceases, and the 
society reverts to the state which may be deemed its 
ordinary state. The bulk of each of the families which 
compose the given society renders habitual obedience to its 
own peculiar chief, but those domestic societies are them- 
selves independent societies, or are not united and com- 
pacted into one political society by habitual and general 
obedience to one common superior, and there is no law 
(simply or strictly so styled) which can be called the law 
of that society. The so-called laws which are common to 
the bulk of the community are purely and properly 
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customary law* — that is to say, laws which are set or 
imposed by the general opinion of the community, but are 
not enforced by legal or political sanctions.” Such, he 
says, are the savage societies of hunters and fishers in 
North America, and such were the Germans as described 
by Tacitus. He takes no account of societies in an 
intermediate stage between this and the condition which 
constitutes political society. 

We need not follow the analysis in detail. Much 
ingenuity is displayed in grouping the various kinds of 
government, in detecting the sovereign authority under the 
disguises which it wears in the complicated State system 
of the United States or under the fictions of English law, in 
elucidating the precise meaning of abstract political terms. 
Incidentally the source of many celebrated fallacies in 
political thought is laid bare. That the question who is 
sovereign in a given state is a question of fact and not of 
law or morals or religion, that the sovereign is incapable 
of legal limitation, that law is such by the sovereign’s 
command, that no real or assumed compact can limit his 
action — are positions which Austin has been accused of 
enforcing with needless iteration. He has cleared them, 
however, from the air of paradox with whieh they had 
been previously encumbered, and his influence was in no 
direction more widely felt than in making them the 
commonplaces of educated opinion in this generation. 

Passing from these, we may now consider what has been 
said against the theory, which may be summed up in the 
following terms. Laws, no matter in what form they be 
expressed, are in the last resort reducible to commands set 
by the person or body of persons who are in fact sovereigns 
in any independent political society. The sovereign is the 
person or persons whose commands are habitually obeyed 
by the great bulk of the community; and by an independent 
society we mean that such sovereign head is not himself 
habitually obedient to any other determinate body of 
persons. The society must be sufficiently numerous to be 
considerable before we can speak of it as a political society. 
From command, with its inseparable incident of sanction, 
come the duties and rights in terms of which laws are for 
the most part expressed. Duty means that the person of 
whom it is predicated is liable to the sanction in case he 
fails to obey the command. Right means that the person 
of whom it is predicated may set the sanction in operation 
in case the command be disobeyed. 

Before noticing the considerable body of hostile criticism with 
which in the main we are unable to agree, we may here inter- 
polate a doubt whether the condition of independence on the part 
of the head of a community is essential to the legal analysis. It 
seems to us that we have all the elements of a true law present 
when we point to a community habitually obedient to the authority 
of a person or determinate body of persons, no matter what the 
relations of that superior may be to any external or superior power. 
Provided that in fact the commands of the lawgiver are those be- 
yond which the community never looks, it seems immaterial to 
inquire whether this lawgiver in turn takes his orders from some- 
body else or is habitually obedient to such orders when given. One 
may imagine a community governed by a dependent legislatorial 
body or person, while the supreme sovereign whose representative 
and nominee such body or person may be never directly addresses 
the community at alL We do not see that in such a case anything 
is gained in clearness by representing the law of the community os 
set by the suzerain, rather than the dependent legislator. Nor is 
the ascertainment of the ultimate seat of power neoessary to define 
litical societies. That we get when we suppose a community to 
in the habit of obedience to a single pe^on or to a determinate 
combination of persons. 

The use of the word “ command” is not unlikely to lead to a 
misconception of Austin’s moaning. When we say that a law is 
a command of the sovereign, we are apt to think of the sovereign as 
enunciating the rule in question for the first time. Many laws are 
not traceable to the sovereign at all in this sense. Some are based 
upon immem or ial practices, some can be traced to the influence of 
private whether practising lawyers or writer* on law, and 

a vast body ^f lawiowee its wdtfeaw aa 
the fact that it has been observed as law in some other society. The 


great bulk of modern law owes its existence and its shape ultimately 
to the labours of the Roman lawyers of the empire. Austin's 
definition has nothing to do with this, the historical origin of laws. 
Most books dealing with law in the abstract generalize the modes 
in which laws may he originated under the name of the ** sources ” 
of law, and one of these is legislation, or the direct command of 
the sovereign body. The connexion of laws with each other as 
principles is properly the subject matter of historical iurispru- 
dence, the ideal perfection of which would be the establishment of 
the general laws governing the evolution of law in the technical 
sense. Austin’s definition looks, not to the authorship of the law 
as a principle, not to its inventor or originator, but to the person 
or persons who in the last resort cause it to be obeyed. If a given 
rule is enforced by the sovereign it is a law. 

It may be convenient to notice here what is usually said about 
the sources of law, as the expression sometimes proves a stumbling- 
block to the appreciation of Austin’s system. In the corpus juris 
of any given country ouly a portion of the laws is traceable to the 
direct expression of his commands by the sovereign. Legislation 
is one, but only one, of the sources of law. Other portions of the 
law may be traceable to other sources, which may vary in effect in 
different systems. The list given in the Institutes of Justinian of 
the ways in which law may be made — lex , plebiscitum, prineijris 
pl.acita i edicta magistratuum , and so on — is a list of sources. Among 
the sources of law other than legislation whieh are most commonly 
exemplified are the laws made by judgos in the oourse of judicial 
decisions, and law originating as custom. The Bource of the law 
in the one case is the judicial decision, in the other the custom. In 
consequence of the decisions and in consequence of the oustom the 
rule lias prevailed. English law is largely made up of principles 
derived in each of those ways, while it is deficient in principles 
derived from the writings of independent teachers, such as have in 
other systems exercised a poweriul influence on the development 
of law. The responsa prudentuvi , the opinions of learned men, 
published as such, did undoubtedly originate an immense portion of 
Homan law. No such influence has affected English h*w to any 
appreciable extent — a result owing to the activity of the courts of 
the legislature. This difference has profoundly affected the form 
of English law as compared with that of systems which have been 
doveloped by the play of free discussion. These are the most 
definite of the influences to which the beginning of laws may be 
traced. The law once established, no mattei^iow, is nevertheless law 
in the sense of Austin's definition. It is enforced by the sovereign 
authority. It was originated by something very different. Hot 
when we speak of it as a command we think only of the way in 
wliich it is to-day presented to the subject. The newest order of 
an Act of Parliament is not more positively presented to the people 
as a Command to be obeyed than are the elementary rules of the 
common law for Which no legislative origin can be traced. It is 
not even necessary to resort to the figure of speech by which alone, 
according to Sir Henry Maine ( Ep,rly History of Institutions , 
p. 314), the common law can be regarded ns the commands ot 
tlie Government. “The common law,” he says, %t consists of their 
commands because they can repeal or alter or testate it at pleasure.’* 
“ They command because, being by the assumption possessed of 
uncontrollable force, they could innovate without limit at any 
moment." On the contrary, it may be said that they command 
because they do hs a matter of fact enforce the rules laid down iii 
the common law. It is not because they could innovate if they 
pleased in the common law that they are said to command it, but 
because it is known that they will enforce it as it stands. 

The criticism of Austin’s analysis resolved itself into two 
different sets of objections. One relates to tlie theory of 
sovereignty which underlies it; the other to its alleged 
failure to include rules which in common parlance are 
laws, and which it is felt ought to be included in any 
satisfactory definition of law. As the latter is to some 
extent anticipated and admitted by Austin himself, we may 
deal with it first. 

A recent writer 1 has been at great pains to collect a 
number of laws or rules of law which do not square with 
the Austinian definition of law as a command creating rights 
and duties. Take the rule that “ every will must be in 
writing.” It is a very circuitous way of looking at 
things, according to Mr Harrison, to say that such a rule 
creates a specific right in any determinate person of a 
definite description. So, again, the rule that “a legacy to 
the witness of a will is void.’' Such a rule is not “ designed 
to give any one any rights, but simply to protect the publio 
against wills made under undue influence.” Again, the 

' Mr Frederic Garrison in the Porhightly Rariac (voli. xxx. , xxxl. j. 
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technical rule, in. Shelley’s case that a gift to A faf U/^ 
foiled fey a gift to toe heirs of A> m,a> gift tp A in,, fee 
simple* is pronounoed to be incofiifiistent witbtha {lfifiaiViotv, 
It is* an Ml# waste of itigenmty to frtr6e aay of thhee'rttte* 
into & form in Which they rtijght bfc &ii'd ,i<> dfe&tft, rights. , 

T^is ’ wMuJfi ho u, perfectly correct clesoriptwn pf . any 
attempt to take any of those rules sepcuntely and analyte 
it into a complete Command creating specific rights and 
dutibs. Bht there is no occasion 'fbf doing anything Of 
the kind. It is not contended that every grammatically 
complete sentence in a textbook or a statute is par m a 
command creating rights and duties. A law, like ariy 
nthttf, command, must bo expiro^dd in wotdfe, and will 
require the use , of the usual aids to expression. The gfat 
of it may be expressed in a sentence which, standing by 
itself, is hot intelligible ; bfcher sentences locally separate 
from the principal ope may contain tho exceptions and the 
modifications and the interpretations to which tWt is 
subject. In uu one of these taken by itself, but in tho 
substance of them all taken together, is tho true law, in 
Austin's sense, to be found. Thus the rule that every will 
must be in writing is a more fragment — only the limp of a 
law. It . belongs to the rule which fixes the rights of 
devisees or legatees under a will. That rule in whatever 
form it may be expressed is, without any straining of 
language, a command of the legislator. That “ every 
person named by a testator iu his last will and testament 
shall be entitled to the property thereby given him*’ is 
surely a command creating rights and duties. After 
testament add “expressed In writing*; ft is still a Comfnand. 
Add further, “ provided he be not one of tho witnesses to 
tho will,” and tho command, with its product of rights and 
duties, is still there. Each of the additions limits the 
operation of tlib command stated imperatively in the first 
senteuce. So with the rule in Shelleys case, It is 
resolvable into tho rule that every person to whom an 
estate is given by a conveyance expressed in such and 
such a way shall take riueh and sUCh rights. To take 
another example from recent legislation. A statute passed 
in 1881 enacts nothing more than this, that an Act of 
a previous session shall be construed as if “that” meant 
“this.” It would be futilo indoed to force this into 
conformity with Austin's definition by treating it ftsS a 
command addressed to the judges, and us indirectly creat- 
ing rights to have such a construction respected. As it 
happens, tho section of the previous Act referred to (the 
Burials Act, 1880 ) is an undeniable command, addressed 
to the clergy, and imposing upon them a specific duty. 
The true command — the law— is to be found in the two 
sections taken together. 

All this confusion avhes from the fact that laws arh Hot 
habitually expressed in imperative terms* Even in h 
mature system like that of England the great bulk of legal 
rules is hidden under forms which disguise their imperative 
quality. They ap^nr as principles, maxims* propositi mid 
of fact, gen oral izutions, points of pleading ahd procedure, 
and so forth. Even in the statutes* the imperative form ia 
not uniformly observed. It might be said that -the more 
mature a legal system is the less do its individual rules take 
the form of commands. The greater portion of Roman 
IdW is expressed in terms which would not misbecome 
•cion tifle or Speculative treatises. The institutional Wdfks 
abouwd i© propositions which have no legal significance 
at all* but whitfh are not distinguished from the true law 
in which they are embedded by any difference in the ferns 
of expression. Assertions about matters of history, dubious 
dpecolatitons in philology, and reflexions on hum|n coil* 
ducto are mixed up in the same narrative with genuine 
rules of lfcw. Wotds of description are used, not words 
of command* aiscl i ales of law, assimilate themselves in 


form to the extraneous matter with which they are 
mixed up. 

It has been said that Austin himself admitted to some 
q^tent the force of these objections. He includes among 
l^ws which are uot imperative the following : — “ declara- 
tory laws, or laws explaining the import of existing positive 
law, and laws abrogating or repealing existing positive law.” 
He thus associates them with rules of positive morality and 
With laws which are only metaphorically so called. This 
collocation is unfortunate and out of keeping with Austin’s 
method. Declaratory and repealing laws are as completely 
leglike positive morality and metaphorical laws as are the 
laws which he describes as properly so called. And if we 
avoid the error of treating each separate proposition 
^punciated by the lawgiver as a law, the cases in question 
ue^d give us no trouble. Read the declaratory and the 
repealingstatutes along with the principal laws which they 
affect;, and the result is perfectly consistent with the proposi- 
tion that all law is to be resolved into a species of command. 
In thq one case we have in the principal taken together with 
the interpretative statute a law, and whether it differs or not 
from the law as it existed before the interpretative statute 
was passed makes no difference to the true character of 
tii? latter. It contributes along with the former to the 
expression of a command which is a true law. In the same 
way repealing statutes are to be taken together with the 
laws which they repeal —the result being that there is no 
law, no command, at all. It is wholly unnecessary to class 
them as laws which are not truly imperative, or as excep- 
tions to the rule that laws are a specieB of commands. The 
combination of the two sentences in which the lawgiver 
has expressed himself, yields the result of silence — absence 
of law — which is in no way incompatible with the assertion 
that a law, when it exists, is a kind of command. Austin’s 
theory does not logically require us to treat every Act of 
Parliament as being a complete law in itself, and therefore 
to set aside a certain number of Acts of Parliament as being 
exceptions to the great generalization which is the basis of 
tne whole system. 

Rules of procedure again have been alleged to constitute 
another exception. They cannot, it is said, be regarded 
as commands involving punishment if they be disobeyi^d. 
Nor is anything gained by considering them as commands 
addressed to the judge and other ministers of the law. 
There may be no doubt in the law of procedure a great 
deal that is resolvable into law in this sense, but the 
great bulk of it is to be regarded like the rules of inter- 
pretation as entering into the substantive commands which 
are laws. They are descriptions of the sanction and its 
ifibde of working. The bare prohibition of murder with- 
out any penalty to enforce it would not be a law. To 
prohibit it under penalty of death implies a reference to 
the whole machinery of criminal justice by which the 
penalty is enforced. Taken by themselves, the rules of 
procedure are not, any more than canons of interpretation, 
complete laws in Austin’s sense of the term. But they 
form part of the complete expression of true laws. They 
ittxply fit command, and they describe the sanction and the 
mode in which it operates. 

A more formidable criticism of Austin’s position is 
that which attacks tho definition of sovereignty. There 
are ebuntties, it is said, where the sovereign authority 
cannot by any stretch of language be said tp command tho 
lawty and yet where law manifestly exists. The ablest and 
the most moderate statement of this view is given by Sir 
Henry Maine in Early Hittoty of J>. #80 

4< It is from no special love of modern examples that 1 take one 
from India, but because It happens to twthe snoet modem precedent 
in point Myinttanoeiithe Indian pmtlboe balled the Fttsjadb, the 

*xd*f « five ehe-«Me Id 
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a quarter of a oentury before its annexation to the British Indian 
empire. After passing through every conceivable phase of anarchy 
ana dormant anarchy. It fdl under the tolerably consolidated 
dominion of a half military half religious oligarchy known as the 
Sikhs. The Sikhs themselves were afterwards reduced to subjec- 
tion by a jungle chieftain belonging to their order, Runjeet Singh. 
At first sight there could be no more perfect embodiment than 
Runieet Singh of sovereignty as conceived by Austin. He was 
absolutely despotic. Except occasionally on his wild frontier he 
kept the most perfect order. He could have commanded any- 
thing ; the smallest disobedience to his commands would have been 
followed by death or mutilation ; and this was perfectly well known 
to the enormous majority of his subjects. Yot 1 doubt whether 
once in all his life he issued a command which Austin would call 
a law. He took as his revenue a prodigious share of the produce 
of the soil. He harried villages which recalcitrated at his exac- 
tions, and he executed great numbers of men. He levied great 
armies ; he had all material of power, and he exercised it in various 
ways. But he never made a law. The rules which regulated the 
lives of his subjects were derived from their immemorial usages, and 
those rules were administered by domestic tribunals in families or 
village communities— that is, in groups no larger or little larger 
than those to which the application of Austin’s principles cannot 
be effected on his own admission without absurdity. ” 

So far as the mere size of the community is concerned, 
there is no difficulty in applying the Austinian theory. In 
postulating a considerably numerous community Austin was 
thinking evidently of small isolated groups which could not 
without provoking a sense of the ridiculous be termed 
nations. Two or three families, let us suppose, occupying 
a small island, totally disconnected with any great power, 
would not claim to be and would not be treated as an 
independent political community. But it does not follow 
that Austin would have regarded the village communities 
spoken of by Maine in the same light. Here we have a 
great community, consisting of a vast number of small 
communities, each independent of the other, and discon- 
nected with all the others, so far as the administration of 
anything like law is concerned. Suppose in each case that 
the headman or council takes his orders from Runjeet 
Singh, and enforces them, each in his own sphere, relying 
as the last resort on the force at the disposal of the suzerain. 
The mere size of the separate communities would make no 
sort of difference to Austin’s theory. Ho would probably 
regard the empire of Runjeet Singh as divided into small dis- 
tricts, — an assumption which inverts no doubt the true his- 
torical order, the smaller group being generally more ancient 
than the larger. But provided that the other conditions 

f >revail, the mere fact that the law is administered by 
ocal tribunals for minute areas should make no difference 
to the theory. The case described by Sir Henry Maine is 
that of the undoubted possession of supreme power by a 
sovereign, coupled with the total absence of any attempt on 
his part to originate a law. That no doubt is, as we are 
told by the same authority, “the type of all Oriental com- 
munities in their native state during their rare intervals of 
peace and order.” The empire was in the main in each 
case a tax-gathering empire. The unalterable law of the 
Medes and Persians was not a law at all but an occasional 
command. So again Maine puts his position clearly in the 
following sentences : — “ The Athenian assembly made true 
laws for residents on Attic territory, but the dominion of 
Athens over her subject cities and islands was clearly a 
tax-taking as distinguished from a legislating empire.” Sir 
Henry Maine, it will be observed, does not say that the 
sovereign assembly did not command the laws in the sub- 
ject islands — only that it did not legislate. 

In the same category may be placed without much sub- 
stantial difference all the societies that have ever existed 
on the face of the earth previous to the point at which 
tegulation becomes active. Sir Henry Maine is undoubt- 
edly right in connecting the theories of Bentham and 
Austin with the overwhelming activity of legislatures in 
modern time* And formal legislation, as he has elsewhere 


shown, comes late in the history of most legal systems. 
Law is generated in other ways, which seem irreconcilable 
with anything like legislation. Not only the tax-gathering 
emperors of the East, indifferent to the condition of their 
subjects, but eveu actively benevolent Governments have 
up to a certain point left the law to grow by other means 
than formal enactments. What is ex foci* more opposed 
to the idea of a sovereign’s commands than the conception 
of schools of law? Does it not “sting us with a sense 
of the ridiculous” to hear principles which are the out- 
come of long debates between Proculians and Sabinians 
described as commands of tbe emperor? How is secta- 
rianism in law possible if the sovereign’s command is 
really all that is meant by a law ? No mental attitude is 
more common than that which regards law as a natural 
product — discoverable by a diligent investigator, much in 
the same way as the facts of science or the principles of 
mathematics. The introductory portions of Justinian’s 
Jmtitutes are certainly written from this point of view, 
which may also be described without much unfairness as 
the point of view of German jurisprudence. And yet the 
English jurist who accepts Austin’s postulate as true for 
the English system of our own duy would have no difficulty 
in applying it to German or Roman law generated under 
the influence of such ideas as these. 

Again, referring to the instance of Runjeet Singh, Sir 
H. Maine says no doubt rightly that “he never did or 
could have dreamed of changing the civil rules under which 
his subjects lived. Probably he was as strong a believer in 
the independent obligatory force of Buch rules as the elders 
themselves who applied them.” That too might be said with 
truth of states to which the application of Austin’s system 
would be far from difficult. The sovereign body or person 
enforcing the rules by all the ordinary methods of justice 
might conceivably believe that the rules which he enforced 
had an obligatory authority of their own, just as most lawyers 
at one time, and possibly some lawyers now, believe in the 
natural obligatoriness, independently of courts or parlia- 
ments, of portions of the law of England. But nevertheless, 
whatever idoas the sovereign or his delegates might enter- 
tain as to “the independent obligatory force” of the rules 
which they enforce, the fact that they do enforce them dis- 
tinguishes them from all other rules. Austin seizes upon 
this peculiarity and fixes it as tbe determining characteristic 
of positive law. When the rule is enforced by a sovereign 
authority as he defines it, it is his command, even if he 
should never so regard it himself, or should suppose him- 
self to be unable to alter it in a single particular. 

It may be instructive to add to these examples of dubious eases 
one taken from what is called ecclesiastical law. In so far as this 
has not l»een adopted and enforced by the state, it would, on 
Austin’s theory, be, not positive law, but either positive morality 
or possibly a j>ortion of the Divine law. No jurist would deny that 
there is an essential difference between so much of ecclesiastical law 
as is adopted by the state and all the rest of it, and that for scien- 
tific purj/oses this distinction ought to be recognized. How near 
this kina of law approaches to the positive or political law may be 
seen from the sanctions on which it depended. * ‘The theory of 
penitential discipline was this: that the church was an organized 
body with an outward and visible form of government; that all 
who were outside her boundaries were outside the means of divine 
graco ; that she had a command laid upon her, and authority given 
to her, to gather men into her fellowship by the ceremony of baptism, 
but, as some of those who were admitted proved unworthy of their 
calling, she also had the right by the power of the keys to deprive 
them temporarily or absolutely of the privilege of communion with 
her, and on their amendment to restore them once more to church 
membership. On this power of exclusion and restoration was 
founded the system of ecclesiastical discipline. It was a purely 
spiritual jurisdiction. It obtained its hola over the minds of men 
from the belief, universal in the catholic church of the early age*, 
that he who was* expelled from her pale was expelled also from the 
way of salvation, and that the sentence which was pronounced by 
God’s church on earth was ratified by Him in heaven ” (Smith's 
Dictionary qf Ckrictian Antiquities, art. “ Penitence.” p. 1M7). 



These laws are not the laws of the jurists, though they resemble 
them closely in many points — indeed in all points except that of the 
sanction by which they are enforced. It is a spiritual not a political 
sanction. The force which lies behind them iB not that of the 
sovereign or the state. When physical force is used to compel 
obedience to the laws of the church they become positive laws. 
But so long as the belief in future punishments or the fear of the 
purely spiritual punishments of the church is sufficient to procure 
obedience to them, they are to be regarded as commands, not by 
the state, but by the church. That difference Austin makes essen- 
tial. In rejecting spiritual laws from the field of positive law, his 
example would be followed by jurists who would nevertheless in- 
clude other laws, not ecclesiastical in purpose, but enforced by very 
similar methods. 

Compare the following account of “ the mode in which justice was 
administered in the neighbourhood of Benares towards the end of 
the last century,” extracted from a very valuable work on the 
scientific study of Hindu law by Mr J. H. Nelson. “ The recog- 
nized mode of compelling a debtor to pay up appears to have been 
by sending a Brahman to do dharna before his house with a dagger 
or a bowl of poison to be used by the Brahman on his own body if 
the debtor proved obstinate. When the tax collector gave too 
much trouble, a ryot would sometimes erect a Icoor or pile of wood 
and bum an old woman on it by way of bringing sin on the head of 
the tormentor. The lex talionia obtained in the following shape. 
Porsons who considered themselves aggrieved by acts of their 
enemies would kill their own wives and children, in order, as we may 
suppose, to compel their enemies to do a similar act to their own 
hurt. Thus two Brahmans cut oil' their mother’s head to spite a 
foe.” The same author states that he is “ firmly persuaded that 
the normal condition of India has ever been to be without whut 
Europeans understand by laws and law courts.” 

So far as the question is one of the propriety of language, 
the burden in this case is decidedly against those who would 
extend the phraseology of law to such rules as these. Can 
we with any advantage speak of one person having a right 
against another, when his remedy consists in starving 
himself in order to bring sin upon the head of his opponent 
or compel him to do likewise ? If dharna or anything like 
it* suffices to keep a community to its customary practices, 
is it possible to express such customs in terms applicable to 
the laws of European societies ? Or is any harm done by 
saying that the difference between the two is so great that 
the former cannot be regarded as positive laws at all ? 

The true criterion in all these cases is, neglecting the 
shape and circumstances in which the rules in question 
may have appeared, to ask by what means compliance with 
them is enforced. Austin’s theory in the end comes to this, 
that true laws are in all cases obeyed in consequence of the 
application of regulated physical force by some portion of 
the community. That is a fair paraphrase of the position 
that laws are the commands of the sovereign, and is 
perhaps less objectionable inasmuch as it does not imply or 
suggest anything about the forms in which laws are 
enunciated. All rules, customs, practices, and laws — or by 
whatever name these uniformities of human conduct may 
be called — have either this kind of force at their back or 
they have not. Is it worth while to make this difference 
the basis of a scientific system or not? Apparently it 
is. If it were a question of distinguishing between the 
law of the law courts and the laws of fashion no one would 
hesitate. Why should laws or rules having no support 
from any political authority be termed laws positive merely 
because there are no other rules in the society having such 
support? 

The question may perhaps be summed up as follows. 
Austin’s definitions are in strict accordance with the facts 
of government in civilized states ; and, as it is put by Sir 
H. Maine, certain assumptions or postulates having been 
made, the great majority of Austin’s positions follow as of 
course or by ordinary logical process. But at the other 
extreme end of the scale of civilization are societies to which 
Austin himself refuses to apply Jbis system, and where, it 
would be conceded on all sides, there is neither political 
community nor sovereign nor law, — none of the facts which 
jurisprudence assumes to exist There is an interme- 


diate stage of society in which, while the rules of conduct 
might and generally would be spoken of ns laws, it 
is difficult to trace the connexion between them and the 
sovereign authority whose existence is necessary to 
Austin’s system. Are such societies to be thrown out of 
account in analytical jurisprudence, or is Austin’s system 
to be regarded as only a partial explanation of the field of 
true law, and his definitions good only for the laws of a 
portion of the world ? The true answer to this question 
appears to be that when the rules in any given case are 
habitually enforced by physical penalties, administered by 
a determinate person or portion of the community, they 
should be regarded as positive laws and the appropriate 
subject matter of jurisprudence. Rules which are not so 
enforced, but are enforced in any other way, whether by 
what is called public opinion, or spiritual apprehensions, or 
natural instinct, are rightly excluded from that subject 
matter. In all stages of society, savage or civilized, a large 
body of rules of conduct, habitually obeyed, are never- 
theless not enforced by any state sanction of any kind. 
Austin’s method assimilates such rules in primitive society, 
where they subserve the same purpose as positive laws in 
an advanced society, not to the positive laws which they 
resemble in purpose but to the moral or other rules which 
they resemble in operation. If we refuse to accept this 
position we must abandon the attempt to frame a general 
definition of law and its dependent terms, or we must 
content ourselves with saying that law is one thing in one 
state of society and another thing in another. On the 
ground of clearness and convenience Austin’s method is, 
we believe, substantially right, but none the less should 
the student of jurisprudence be on his guard against such 
assumptions as that legislation is a universal phenomenon, 
or that the relation of sovereign and subject is discernible 
in all states of human society. And a careful examination 
of Sir Henry Maine’s criticism will show that it is devoted 
not so much to a rectification of Austin’s position as to 
correction of the misconceptions into which some of his 
disciples may have fallen. It is a misconception of the 
analysis to suppose that it involves a difference in juridical 
character between custom not yet recognized by any 
judicial decision and custom after such recognition. There 
is no such difference except in the case of what is properly 
called “judicial legislation” — wherein an absolutely new 
rule is added for the first time to the law. The recognition 
of a custom or law is not necessarily the beginning of the 
custom or law. Where a custom possesses the marks by 
which its legality is determined according to well under- 
stood principles, the courts pronounce it to have been law 
at the time of the happening of the facts as to which 
their jurisdiction is invoked. The fact that no previous 
instance of its recognition by a court of justice can be 
produced is not material. A lawyer before any such 
decision was given would nevertheless pronounce the 
custom to be law, — with more or less hesitation according 
as the marks of a legal custom were obvious or not. The 
character of the custom is not changed when it is for the 
first time enforced by a court of justice, and hence the 
language used by Sir Henry Maine must be understood in 
a very limited sense. “Until customs are enforced by 
courts of justice” — so he puts the position of Austin — • 
they are merely “positive morality,” rules enforced by 
opinion ; but as Boon as courts of justice enforce them they 
become commands of the sovereign, conveyed through the 
judges who are his delegates or deputies. This proposition, 
on Austin’s theory, would only be true of customs as to 
which these marks were absent It is of course true that 
when a rule enforced only by opinion becomes for the 
first time enforceable by a court of justice — which is the 
same thing as the first time of its being actually enforced — 
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its juridical character is changed. It was positive morality ; 
it is now law. So it is when that which was before the 
opinion ot the judge only becomes by his decision a rule 
enforceable by courts of justice. It was not even positive 
morality but the opinion of an individual ; it is now law. 

The most difficult of the common terms of law to define 
is right ; and, as right rather than duty is the basis of classi- 
fication, it is a point of some importance. Assuming the 
truth of the analysis above discussed, we may go on to say 
that in the notion of law is involved an obligation on the 
part of some one, or on the part of every one, to do or 
forbear from doing. That obligation is duty ; what is 
right ? Dropping the negative of forbearance, and taking 
duty to mean an obligation to do something, with the 
alternative of punishment in default, we find that duties 
are of two kinds. The thing to be done may have exclu- 
sive reference to a determinate person or class of persons, 
on whose motion or complaint the sovereign power will 
execute the punishment or sanction on delinquents ; or it 
may have no such reference, the thing being commanded, 
and the punishment following on disobedience, without 
reference to the wish or complaint of individuals. The 
last are absolute duties, and the omission to do, or forbear 
from doing, the thing specified in the command is in 
general what is meant by a crime. The others are relative 
duties, each of them implying and relating to a right in 
some one else. A person has a right who may in this way 
set in operation the sanction provided by the state. In 
common thought and speech, however, right appears as 
something agood deal more positive and definite than this, — 
as a power or faculty residing in individuals, aud suggesting 
not so much the relative obligation as the advantage or 
enjoyment secured thereby to the person having the right. 
Mr J. S. Mill, in a valuable criticism of Austin, suggests 
that the definition should be so modified as to introduce 
the element of “ advantage to the person exercising the 
right.” But it is exceedingly difficult to frame a positive 
definition of right which shall not introduce some term at 
least as ambiguous as the word to be defined. Professor 
Holland defines right in general as a man’s “ capacity of 
influencing the acts of another by means, not of his own 
strength, but of some authority or power external to him- 
self.” Direct influence exercised by virtue of one’s own 
strength, physical or otherwise, over another’s acts, is 
“ might 99 as distinguished from right. When the indirect 
influence iB the opinion of society, we have a “ moral right.” 
When it is the force exercised by the sovereign, we have a 
legal right It would be more easy, no doubt, to pick holes 
in this definition than to frame a better one. 1 

The distinction between rights available against deter- 
minate persons and rights available against all the world, 
jura in personam and jura in rem, is of fundamental import- 
ance. The phrases are borrowed from the classical jurists, 
who used them originally to distinguish actions according 
as they were brought to enforce a personal obligation or to 
vindicate rights of property. The owner of property has 
a right to the exclusive enjoyment thereof, which avails 
against all and sundry, but not against one person more 
than another. The parties to a contract have rights avail- 
able against each o' her, and against no other persona The 

1 In English speech another ambiguity is happily wanting which in 
many languages besets the phrase expressing “aright.” The Latin 
“jus,” the German “ Recht,” the Italian “ diritto,” and the French 
“ droit” express, not only a right, but alBO law in the abstract. To 
indicate the distinction between “law” and “a right” the Germans 
are therefore obliged to resort to such phrases as “ objectives ” and 
“ subjectives Recht,” meaning by the former law in the abstract, and 
by the latter a concrete right. And Blackstone, paraphrasing the 
distinction drawn by Roman law between the “jus quod ad res ” and 
the “jus quod ad personas attinet,” devotes the first two volumes of 
his Commentaries to the “ Rights of Persons and the Rights of 
Things.” See Holland's Elements of Jurisprudence, p. 57. 
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jus in rem is the badge of property j the jus in personam is 
a mere personal claim. 

That distinction in rights which appears in the division 
of law into the law of persons and the law of things is 
thus stated by Austin. There are certain rights and duties, 
with certain capacities and incapacities, by which persons 
are determined to various classes. The rights, duties, <fcc., 
are the condition or status of the person ; and one person 
may be invested with many status or conditions. The law 
of persons consists of the rights, duties, <fcc., constituting 
conditions or status ; the rest of the law is the law of 
things. The separation is a mere matter of convenience, 
but of convenience so great that the distinction is universal. 
Thus any given right may be exercised by persons belonging 
to innumerable classes. The person who has the right may 
be under twenty-one years of age, may have been born in a 
foreign state, may have been convicted of crime, may be a 
native of a particular county, or a member of a particular 
profession or trade, &c. ; and it might very well happen, with 
reference to any given right, that, while persons in general, 
under the circumstances of the case, would enjoy it in the 
same way, a person belonging to any one of these classes 
would not. If belonging to any one of those classes makes 
a difference not to one right merely but to many, the class 
may conveniently be abstracted, and the variations in rights 
and duties dependent thereon may be separately treated 
under the law of persons. The personality recognized in 
the law of persons is such as modifies indefinitely the 
legal relations into which the individual clothed with the 
personality may enter. See Holland’s Elements of Juris - 
prudence , p. 90. 

The author last cited disapproves of the prominence 
given by Austin to this distinction, instead of that be- 
tween public and private law. This, according to Professor 
Holland, is based on the public or private character of the 
persons with whom the right is connected, public persons 
being the state or its delegates. Austin, holding that the 
state cannot be said to have legal rights or duties, recog- 
nizes no such distinction. The term “public law ” he con- 
fines strictly to that portion of the law which is concerned 
with political conditions, and which ought not to be op- 
posed to the rest of the law, but “ ought to be inserted in 
the law of persons as one of the limbs or members of that 
supplemental department.” 

Lastly, following Austin, the main division of the law 
of things is into (1) primary rights with primary relative 
duties, (2) sanctioning rights with sanctioning duties 
(relative or absolute). The former exist, as it has been 
put, for their own sake, the latter for the sake of the 
former. Rights and duties arise from facts and events ; 
and facts or events which are violations of rights and 
duties are delicis or injuries. Rights and duties which 
arise from delicts are remedial or sanctioning, their object 
being to prevent the violation of rights which do not arise 
from delicts. 

We are inclined to agree with tbc view expressed by Mr 
F. Harrison (Fortnightly Review , voL xxxi.), that the 
rearrangement of English law on the basis of a scientific 
classification, whether Austin’s or any other, would not 
result in advantages at all compensating for its difficulties. 
If anything like a real code were to be attempted, the 
scientific classification would be the best ; but in the 
absence of that, and indeed in the absence of any habit on 
the part of English lawyers of studying the system as a 
whole, the arrangement of facts does not very much matter. 
It is essential, however, to the abstract study of the 
principles of law. Scientific arrangement might also be 
observed with advantage in treatises affecting to give a 
view of the whole law, especially those which are meant 
for educational rather than professional uses. The only 
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book worth naming of that kind is Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries , which, in the handB of successive annotators, 
retains all its original defects of arrangement It has 
simply been brought down to date, and its last condition is, 
from every point of view but that, worse than its first 
As an example of the practical application of a scientific 
system of classification to a complete body of law, we may 
point to Professor W. A. Hunter's elaborate Exposition of 
Roman Law (London, 1876). 

It is impossible to present the conclusions of historical 
jurisprudence in anything like the same shape as those 
which we have been discussing. As yet historical juris- 
prudence is little more than a method, and its results are 
generalizations of more or less plausibility or probability. 
The inquiry is in that stage which is indicated in one way 
by describing it as a philosophy. The philosophy of the 
history of law is all that it can yet claim to be. It 
resembles, and is indeed only part of, the study which is 
described as the philosophy of history. Its chief interest 
hitherto has been in the light which it has thrown upon 
rules of law and legal institutions which had been and are 
generally contemplated as positive facts merely, without 
reference to their history, or have been associated histori- 
cally with principles and institutions not really connected 
with them. 

The historical treatment of law displaces some very 
remarkable misconceptions. Peculiarities and anomalies 
abound in every legal system; and, as soon as laws become 
the special study of a professional class, some mode of 
explaining or reconciling them will be resorted to. One of 
the prehistorical ways of philosophizing about law was to 
account for what wanted explanation by some theory about 
the origin of technical words. This implies some previous 
study of words and their history, and is an instance of the 
deep-seated and persistent tendency of the human mind 
to identify names with the things they represent. The 
Institutes of Justinian abound in explanations, founded on 
a supposed derivation of some leading term. Testamentum , 
we are told, ex eo appellatur quod testatio mentis est. A 
testament was no doubt, iu effect, a declaration of intention 
on the part of the testator when this was written. But the 
mentum is a mere termination, and has nothing to do with 
mens at all. The history of testaments, which, it may be 
noticed incidentally, haB been developed with conspicuous 
success, gives a totally different meaning to the institution 
from that which was expressed by this fanciful derivation. 
So the perplexing subject of possessio was supposed in 
some way to be explained by the derivation from pono and 
sedto, — quasi sedibus positio . Fosthumi was supposed to be 
a compound of post and humus . These examples belong to 
the class of rationalizing derivations with which students 
of philosophy are familiar. Their characteristic is that 
they are suggested by some prominent feature of the thing 
as it then appeared to observers, — which feature thereupon 
becomes identified with the essence of the thing at all times 
and places. 

Another prehistorical mode of explaining law may be 
described ns metaphysical. It conceives of a rule or 
principle of law as existing by virtue of some more general 
rule or principle in the nature of things. Thus, in the 
English law of inheritance, until the passing of the recent 
Inheritance Act, an estate belonging to a deceased intestate 
would pass to his uncle or aunt, to the exclusion of his 
father or other lineal ancestor. This anomaly from an early 
time excited the curiosity of lawyers, and the explana- 
tion accepted in the time of Bracton was that it was an 
example of the general law of nature : — “ Descendit itaque 
jus quasi ponderosum quid cadens deorsum recta linea vel 
transversali, et nunquara reascendit ea via qua descendit” 
The author of an exeeUent summary of the history of the 


law of real property (Mr Digiff) supposes that the "rqle 
really results from the associations involved, in the, word 
descent” It seems more likely, however, that these, associa- 
tipjis explained rather than that they suggested the nce, 
— that the omission of the lineal ancestor existed in custom 
before it was discovered to be in harmony with the law of 
nature. It would imply more influence than the reasoning 
of lawyers is likely to have exercised over the development 
of law at that time to believe that a purely artificial 
inference of this kind should have established so very 
remarkable a rule. However that may be, the explanation 
is typical of a way of looking at law which was common 
enough before the dawn of the historical method. Minds 
capable of reasoning in this way were, if passible, farther 
removed from the conceptions implied in the reasoning of 
the analytical jurists than they were from the historical 
method itself. In this connexion it may be noticed that 
the great work of Blackstone marks an era in the develop- 
ment of legal ideas in England. It was not merely the 
first, as it still remains the only, adequate attempt to 
expound the leading principles of the whole body of law, 
but it was distinctly inspired by a rationalizing method. 
Blackstone tried not merely to express but to illustrate 
legal rules, and he had a keen sense of the value of 
historical illustrations. He worked of course with the 
materials at his command. HiB manner and his work are 
obnoxious alike to the modern jurist and to the modern 
historian. lie is accused by the one of perverting 
history, and by the other of confusing the law. But his 
scheme is a great advance on anything that had been 
attempted before ; and, if his work has been prolific in 
popular fallacies, at all eventB it enriched English literature 
by a conspectus of the law, in which the logical connexion 
of its principles inter se, and its relation to historical facts, 
were distinctly if erroneously recognized. 

While the historical method has superseded the verbal 
and metaphysical explanation of legal principles, it has 
apparently, in some cases, come into conflict with the 
conclusions of the analytical school. The difference 
between the two systems comes out most conspicuously in 
relation to customs. There is an unavoidable break in the 
analytical method between societies in which rules are 
backed by regulated physical force and those in which no 
such force exists. At what point in its development a 
given society passes into the condition of “ an independent 
political society v it may not be easy to determine, for the 
evidence is obscure and conflicting. To the historical 
jurist there is no such breach. The rule which in one 
stage of society is a law, in another merely a rule of 
“ positive morality,” is the same thing to him throughout. 
By a recent Act of Parliament the Ulster custom of tenant 
right and other analogous customs were legalized. For 
the purposes of analytical jurisprudence there is no need to 
go beyond the Act of Parliament. The laws known as the 
Ulster custom are laws solely in virtue of the sovereign 
government. Between the law as it now is and the custom 
as it existed before the Act there is all the difference in 
the world. To the historical jnrist no such separation is 
possible. His account of the law would not only be 
incomplete without embracing the precedent custom, but 
the Act which made the custom law is only one of the 
facts, and by no means the most significant or important, 
in the history of its development An exactly parallel case 
is the legalization in England of that customary tenant 
right known as copyhold. It is to the historical jurist 
exactly the same tiling as the legalization of the Ulster 
tenant right. In the one case a practice was made law by 
formal legislation, and in the other without formal legU»* 
tion. And there can be very little doubt that in an earlier 
stage of society, when formal legislation had not become 
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the role, the custom would hare been legalised relatively 
much sooner than it actually was. 

Customs then are the same thing as laws to the historical 
jurist, and his business is to trace the influences under 
which they have grown up, flourished, and decayed, their 
dependence on the intellectual and moral conditions of 
society at different times, and their reaction upon them. 
The recognized science — and such it may now be con- 
sidered. to be — with which historical jurisprudence has 
most analogy is the science of language. Laws and 
customs are to the one what words are to the other, and 
each separate municipal system has its analogue in a 
language. Legal systems are related together like 
languages and dialects, aud the investigation in both cases 
brings us back at last to the meagre and obscure records 
of savage custom and speech. A great master of the 
science of language (Max Muller) has indeed distinguished 
it from jurisprudence, as belonging to a totally different 
class of sciences. “ It is perfectly true,” he says, “ that if 
language be the work of man in the same sense in which a 
statue, or a temple, or a poem, or a law are properly 
called the works of man, the science of language would 
have to be classed as an historical science. We should 
have a history of language as we have a history of art, of 
poetry, and of jurisprudence ; but wo could not claim for it 
a place side by side with the various branches of natural 
history.” Whatever be the proper position of either 
philology or jurisprudence in relation to the natural 
sciences, it would not be difficult to show that laws and 
customs on the whole are equally independent of the efforts 
of individual human wills, — which appears to be what is 
meant by language not being the work of man. The most 
complete acceptance of Austin’s theory that law everywhere 
and always is the command of the sovereign does not 
involve any withdrawal of laws from the domain of natural 
science, does not in the least interfere with the scientific 
study of their affinities and relationships. Max Muller 
elsewhere illustrates his conception of the different relation 
of words and laws to the individual will by the story of tho 
emperor Tiberius, who was reproved for a grammatical 
mistake by Marcellus, whereupon Capito, another gram- 
marian, observed that, if what the emperor said was not 
good Latin, it would soon be so. u Capito,” Baid Marcellus, 
“is a liar; for, Caesar, thou canst give the Roman citizen- 
ship to men, but not to words.” The mere impulse of a 
single mind, even that of a Roman emperor, however, 
probably counts for little more in law than it doeB in 
language. Even in language one powerful intellect or one 
influential academy may, by its own decree, give a bent to 
modes of speech which they would not otherwise have 
taken. But whether law or language be conventional or 
natural is really an obsolete question, and the difference 
between historical and natural sciences in the last result iB 
one of names. 

The application of the historical method to law has not 
resulted in anything like the discoveries which have made 
comparative philology a science. There is no Grimm's law 
for jurisprudence ; but something has beeu done in that 
direction by the discovery of the analogous processes and 
principles which underlie legal systems having no external 
resemblance to each other. It happens, however, that the 
historical study of law has, for the most part, been confined 
to a single system — the Roman law. The Roman law 
presents itself to the historical student in two different 
aspects. It is, regarded as the law of the Roman republic 
and empire, a system whose history can be traced through- 
out a great part of its duration with certainty, and in parts 
with great detail It is, moreover, a body of rationalized 
legal principles which may be considered apart from the 
state system in which they were developed, and which 
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have, in fact, entered into the jurisprudence of the whole 
of modern Europe on the strength of their own abstract 
authority, — so much so that the continued existence of the 
civil law, after the fall of the empire, is entitled to be 
considered one of the first discoveries of the historical 
method. Alike, therefore, in its original history, as the 
law of the Roman state, and as the source from which the 
fundamental principles of modern laws have been taken, 
the Roman law presented the most obvious and attractive 
subject of historical study. An immense impulse was 
given to the history of Roman law by the discovery of 
the Institutes of Gaius in 1816. A complete view of 
Roman law, as it existed three centuries and a half before 
Justinian, was then obtained, and as the Inter Institute a 
were, in point of form, a recension of those of Gaius, 1 the 
comparison of the two stages in legal history was at once 
easy and fruitful. Moreover, Gaius dealt with antiquities 
of the law which had become obsolete in the time of 
Justinian, and were ‘passed over by him without notice. 
Roman law has accordingly been the main sul\ject of 
historical study, and the conclusions of jurisprudence are 
to a great extent generalizations suggested by the history 
of Roman law. 

Nowhere did Roman law in its modern aspect give a 
stronger impulse to the study of legal history than in 
Germany. The historical school of German jurists led the 
reaction of national sentiment against the proposals for a 
genoral code made by Thibaut. They were accused by 
their opponents of setting up the law of past times as 
intrinsically entitled to be observed, and they were no 
doubt strongly inspired by reverence for customs and 
traditions. Through the examination of their own 
customary laws, and through the elimination and separate 
study of the Roman eloment therein, they were led to form 
general views of the history of legal principles. In the 
hands of Savigny, the greatest master of the school, the 
historical theory was developed into a universal philosophy 
of law, covering the ground which we should assign 
separately to jurisprudence, analytical and historical, and 
to theories of legislation. There is not in Savigny's system 
the faintest approach to the Austinian analysis. The range 
of it is not the analysis of law as a command, but that of a 
Iiechtsverhdltnus or legal relation. Far from regarding law 
as the creation of the will of individuals, he maintains it to 
be the natural outcome of the consciousness of the people, 
like their social habits or their language. And he assimi- 
lates changes in law to changes in language. “As in the 
life of individual men no moment of complete stillness is 
experienced, but a constant organic development, such also 
is the case in the life of nations, and in every individual 
element in which this collective life consists ; so we find 
in language a constant formation and development, and in 
the same way in law.” 2 German jurisprudence is darkened 
by metaphysical thought, and weakened, as we believe, by 
defective analysis of positive law. But its conception of 
laws is exceedingly favourable to the growth of an historical 
philosophy, the results of which have a value of their own, 
apart altogether from the character of the first principles. 
Such, for instance, is Savigny's famous examination of the 
law of possession. 

There is only one other system of law which is worthy 
of being placed by the side of Roman law, and that is the 
law of England. No other European system can be 
compared with that which is the origin and substratum 
of them all ; but England, as it happens, is isolated 

1 A very useful edition of the Institutes of Justinian, printed as a 
recension of the text of Gaius, has been published by Professor T. 
Holland, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1882, 2d ed. 

J See Introduction to the History of Jurisprudence , by D. Caulfield 
Heron, LL. D.« London 1880. 
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in jurisprudence. She has solved her legal problems for 
herself. Whatever element of Roman law may exist in 
the English system has come in, whether by conscious 
adaptation or otherwise, ctb extra ; it is not of the essence 
of the system, nor does it form a large portion of the 
system. And, while English law is thus historically 
independent of Roman law, it is in all respects worthy of 
being associated with it on its own merits. Its originality, 
or, if the phrase be preferred, its peculiarity, is not more 
remarkable than the intellectual qualities which have gone 
to its formation — the. ingenuity, the rigid logic, the reason- 
ableness, of the generations of lawyers and judges who have 
built it up. This may seem extravagant praise for a legal 
system, the faults of which are and always have been matter 
of daily complaint, but it would be endorsed by ail unpre- 
judiced students. What men complain of is the practical 
hardship and inconvenience of some rule or process of law. 
They know, for example, that the law of real property is 
exceedingly complicated, and that, among other things, it 
makes the conveyance of land expensive. But the technical 
law of real property, which rests to this day on ideas that 
have been buried for centuries, has nevertheless the quali- 
ties we have named. So too with the law of procedure as it 
existed under the “ science ” of special pleading. The 
greatest practical law reformer, and the severest critic of 
existing systems that has ever appeared in any age or 
country, Jeremy Bentham, has admitted this: — “Confused, 
indeterminate, inadequate, ill-adapted, and inconsistent as 
to a vast extent the provision or no provision would be 
found to be that has been made by it for the various cases 
that have happened to present themselves for decision, yet 
in the character of a repository of such cases it affords, for 
the manufactory of real law, a stock of materials which is 
beyond all price. Traverse the whole continent of Europe, 
ransack all the libraries belonging to all the jurisprudential 
systems of the several political states, add the contents 
together, you would not be able to compose a collection 
of cases equal in variety, in amplitude, iu clearness of 
statement — in a word, all points taken together, in con- 
structiveness — to that which may be seen to be afforded 
by the collection of English reports of adjudged cases 19 
(Bentham’s Works , vol. iv. p. 460). On the other hand, 
the fortunes of English jurisprudence are not unworthy of 
comparison even with the catholic position of Roman law. 
Iu the United States of America, in India, and in the vast 
colonial empire, the common law of England constitutes 
most of the legal system in actual use, or is gradually 
being superimposed upon it. It would hardly be too much 
$o say that English law of indigenous growth, and Roman 
law, between them govern the legal relations of the whole 
civilized world. Nor has the influence of the former on 
the intellectual habits and the ideas of men been much if 
at all inferior. Those who set any store by the analytical 
jurisprudence of the school of Austin will be glad to 
acknowledge that it is pure outcome of English law. Sir 
Henry Maine has associated its rise with the activity of 
modern legislatures, which is of course a characteristic of 
the societies in which English laws prevail. And it would 
not be difficult to show that the germs of Austin’s principles 
are to be found in legal writers who never dreamed of’ 
analysing a law. It is certainly remarkable, at all events, 
that the acceptance of Austin’s system is as yet confined 
strictly to the domain of English law. Sir H. Maine has 
found no trace of its being even known to the jurists of the 
Continent, and it would appear that it has been equally 
without influence in Scotland, which, like the Continent, is 
essentially Roman in the fundamental elements of its 
jurisprudence. 

While, however, Roman law has had many historians, 
and while it has been, in Germany at least, the subject of 


a good deal of historical philosophy, English law can hardly 
yet be said to have had its historian, much less its philo- 
sopher. What is wanted here, in the first place, is the 
setting forth of the materials in a condition fit for exami- 
nation. This has been rightly described as perhaps the 
most important intellectual want of the present time. But 
in the meantime the revival of the study of Roman law iu 
England has made the comparison of Roman and English 
law a matter of course in legal education, and has un- 
doubtedly led, in accordance, no doubt, with the bent of 
contemporary thought, to the formation in England of what 
may not improperly be called a great school of historical 
jurists. 

By far the most considerable contribution made by Eng- 
land to historical jurisprudence is the writings of Sir Henry 
Maine. The first of these (. Ancient Law)> published in 1861, 
has probably had a more profound influence on contemporary 
thought than any other book of this generation. The Early 
History of Institutions and Village Communities in the 
East and West have since followed. In Ancient Law 
Sir Henry Maine proposes to trace the connexion of the 
subject with the early history of society and its relation 
to modern ideas. Taking the Roman law as a typical 
system, he revealed for the first time to English readers 
the connexion between the principles of forgotten lawyers 
and, not merely the legal ideas, but the moral common- 
places of our own time. The book undermined what had 
been accepted as first principles by showing that they had 
a history. It gratified the intellectual sense by the brilliant 
identification of legal ideas, obscured by differences of time 
and place and circumstance. It is not surprising that its 
influence has been even more extensive among educated 
laymen than among professional lawyers, for the latter are 
condemned by custom to disregard everything in their 
science but its relation to the business of the day. But 
Ancient Law set the attitude of regarding a legal rule not 
as an isolated fact but as the last link in an historical series. 
In the better sort of legal text-books which have recently 
appeared this attitude is discernible, and on the whole to 
the advantage of the exposition, even for the purposes of 
practice. 

At the present moment conclusions based on an exami- 
nation of the history of legal systems stand subject to 
correction by the results of the investigation, which is 
being conducted with so much diligence and success, into 
the condition of savage races. If it be a right inference 
that the phenomena of barbarism, as it exists at the present 
day, represent a condition through which civilized societies 
have passed, it is obvious that the origin which recorded 
history suggests for legal ideas and practices must not be 
taken as absolute. It so happens that prehistoric society 
has hitherto engaged a much larger share of attention than 
the history of laws. Conspicuous among the writers who 
have made important contributions to the literature of this 
subject are Mr E. B. Tylor, Sir J. Lubbock, Mr Lewis Mor- 
gan, and especially Mr J. F. M'Lennan. Many of the com 
elusions to which these inquirers have been led do not affect 
any position taken up by historical jurists, but others tend 
to show that social forms which, seeu from the side of legal 
history, appeared to be the absolute beginning of modern 
institutions, may themselves have been the result of a long 
evolution. The most conspicuous example, not of anta- 
gonism, but of what may be called disconnexion, between 
juridical and naturalistic theories of the origin of society, 
is to be found in the Family (y.v.). Here it need only be 
said that the part played by the family in the development 
of legal ideas has been fully elaborated by historical jurists, 
sometimes with the inference, implied rather than expressed, 
that it marks the beginning of the history, or at least is to 
to found in the earliest period of the race of which we have 
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trustworthy evidence. Substantially the conclusions of 
the jurists as to the influence of the conception of the family 
on historic law remain unimpaired. It is true that a great 
part of the “ legal ideas of civilized races may be traced to 
this conception, and that the history of their development 
is the history of its slow unwinding.” 1 But that there is 
no anterior condition to that in which the patriarchal 
family — “ a group of men, women, and slaves, of animate 
and inanimate property, all connected together by subjec- 
tion to the paternal power of the chief of the household ” — 
is the unit of society, is not, so far as we are aware, affirmed 
by any historical jurist. The evidence on that question 
will be found in the article Family above mentioned. 

Another natural group whose place in legal history has 
recently been the subject of careful investigation is the 
village community. In one of its forms — the township — 
“ it is an organized self-acting group of Teutonic families, 
exercising a common proprietorship over a definite tract of 
land, its mark, cultivating its domain on a common system, 
and sustaining itself by the produce. It is described by 
Tacitus in the Germania as tho vicus ; it is well known 
to have been the proprietary and even the political unit of 
the earliest English society ; it is allowed to have existed 
among the Scandinavian races, and it survived to so late a 
date in the Orkney and Shetland islands as to have 
attracted the attention of Sir Walter Scott ” (Maine, 
Village Communities, p. 10). Founding on tho researches 
of G. L. von Maurer, of Nasse, and others on tho Teutonic 
mark, and comparing them with the observed phenomena 
of the village community in India, Sir H. Maine has shown, 
in the work just cited, how this widely diffused institution 
illustrates legal history, more particularly with reference to 
property in land, and to the conservation of customary law. 

The lateness of the intervention of the stato or sovereign 
as a direct legislator has been adverted to in the previous 
discussion. Formal law-making by tho state is everywhere 
posterior to its intervention as the enforcer of law. Not 
that law-making was consciously separated from judging, 
or that the assembly or officer who represented the stato 
was conceived as exclusively judicial. But the stato, 
whether represented by a public assembly or by an officer, 
undertook to decide disputes between man and man long 
before it presumed to say on what principle such disputes 
should be decided. The judge everywhere comes before 
the legislator, if indeed terms so purely modern can be 
applied without danger to early law. That the pronounce- 
ments of the judge were themselves a source of law, — that 
he created the law which he professed to declare, — is true 
in a sense which, however, requires us to obliterate the 
most conspicuous of all the duties of a judge conceived in 
relation to mature law. That the law existed before the 
judgment, that the judgment should simply declare pre- 
existing law, that ex post facto laws are unjust — are the 
inveterate beliefs and prejudices of a civilized society, the 
strength of which is manifested by the fictions elsewhere 
noticed as concealing the manufacture of new law. No 
such conception is to be imported into the notions of early 
society as to the right and wrong of civil justice. The 
office of the judge was to settle disputes, to do right where 
wrong had been done; and whether his decision was 
founded on law, or custom, or religion, or on personal wisdom 
or inspiration, was a question which we cannot conceive as 
being asked, when these things were not distinguished in 
thought. 

A conclusion suggested by the earliest forms of pro- 
cedure in Roman law is that the intervention of the judge 
is originally that of a private arbitrator. The legis actio 
# acramenti retained down to a very late period certain 
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symbolical proceedings, in which the features of a private 
quarrel were simulated. It was a petrified legal drama, 
like that played by the vouchers in the English action of 
ejectment. The parties wrangle over the disputed pro- 
perty, the magistrate interposes, and they agree to abide 
by his decision, each staking a deposit on the justice of his 
case. Maine felicitously compares these formalities with 
the trial scene depicted on the shield of Achilles in the 
Iliad , in which the sacramentnm is represented by two 
talents of gold to go to the judge who shall best decide 
the points in dispute in the opinion of the spectators. The 
reward given to tho private arbitrator has become in legal 
symbolism the fee payable to the court on the hearing of 
the cause. “ In confirmation of this view,” says Maine, 
“it may be added that many observers of the oldest 
judicial usages of modern Europe have remarked that the 
fines inflicted by courts on offenders were originally sacra* 
menta ” (Ancient Law , p. 378). The symbolism of another 
legis actio is susceptible of a similar interpretation. The 
condictio was a personal action taking its name from the 
notification to the defendant to appear before the judge on 
a day named, and it simulated a quarrel settled, not by the 
interposition of the arbitrator, but by agreement of the 
parties in the form of a wager, to be decided by the arbi- 
trator at a future time. It is consistent with this view of 
the first manifestations of judicial functions that early as 
compared with inaturo law should assign so large a place 
to mere procedure. Tho adjectivo law, as it is now called, 
was the first portion of the law to take definite shape, and 
long maintained its place in the foreground of the system. 
When a special class in society, whether an aristocratic or 
priestly caste or a profession, became, as w r as almost uni- 
versally the case, the exclusive custodians of the law, the 
formalities of procedure were their most important secrets. 
It is represented as a revolution in Roman society when 
tho clerk of one of the aristocratic lawyers divulged to the 
public his master’s notes for the conduct of legal proceed- 
ings. And at all times, it may be said, the law of pro- 
cedure or practice is in a special sense the law of the 
professional lawyer, his knowledge of which makes him 
a skilled craftsman. 

The more definite the judiciary power the more do we 
approach the state of things in which the postulates of 
analytical jurisprudence are true. Another mark of matur- 
ing law is its expression in writing, which, while it destroys 
the secret monopoly of a class, tends to develop the separate 
profession of free practising lawyers, who in all progressive 
societies count as tho most powerful instrument for mould- 
ing the shape of the law. The influence of lawyers upon 
law is one of the topics on which the comparison of English 
and Roman law throws a flood of light, but its illustration 
would carry us beyond our present limits. Nor can we 
do more than allude to the importance tentatively assigned 
by Maine to the question whether a written law comes 
relatively early or late in the history of a nation. He 
appears to hold that the relatively early code of the Romans 
saved them from that degeneration of custom which takes 
place when it is transmitted by oral tradition from one 
generation to another. 

We have discussed elsewhere, under the headings Equity 
and Fictions, two of the modes by which legal changes 
have been brought about indirectly. Direct law-making 
by the sovereign power, there is reason to believe, is not 
only everywhere later than these agencies, but its activity 
is progressive, and constantly tends to displace them. A 
glance at the English statute-book will show that the legis- 
lature at the present day undertakes the deliberate altera- 
tion of the law to a much greater extent than it has ever 
done before. A rough illustration is the fact that the 
chronological table of the statutes from 1235 to 1877 
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covers over three hundred pages, of which fully two-thirds 
are occupied with the legislation of the last hundred years. 
This activity varies of course at different times,, and the 
variations even in recent times have been remarkable. And, 
large as are the contributions of modern parliaments to the 
law, it is notorious that but for defects in the legislative 
machinery they would be much larger. Nor is this activity 
to be accounted for by the theory that the domain of law 
is more intrusive than in earlier times. There has undoubt- 
edly been within the last generation a steady increase in 
the control asserted by the state over the habits of its 
citizens, for some account of which reference may be 
made to the article Government. But on the whole the 
range of action with which the English law declines to 
interfere is probably as great now as it ever has been in 
civilized societies. The true explanation is that parlia- 
ment has effectually secured for itself exclusive authority 
as the source of legal changes. The violent assault of 
Bentham on judiciary law was but the echo of the lesson 
taught by the English judges as to omnipotence of parlia- 
ment, and thoroughly understood and accepted by popular 
opinion. To that is due the caution, not to say timidity, 
which now characterizes the judicial interpretation of 
statutes. The courts adhere to the literal meaning of the 
enactment unless compelled to open it by its too frequent 
absurdity or self-contradiction. If there is any way out of 
a difficulty which will not involve the slightest addition to 
the enacted law, that will be the way followed by judicial 
decision. This attitude is a complete reversal of that which 
once prevailed in the courts, when the law embodied in 
decided caseB, pure drawn from the fountains of justice, 
was deemed superior in dignity to the enactments of an 
unlearned parliament. The tribunals, in so far as they 
now make law, operate much more freely on the cases than 
on the statutes. 

The consequence of this relation of the judiciary and the 
legislature is that, while great reforms are no doubt accele- 
rated, small reforms have to wait. Parliament does in a 
single session that which would have taken ages to accom- 
plish under the natural agencies of equity and fiction, and 
much which would never have been brought about by these 
agencies at alL But the capacity of parliament is limited, 
and so is its foresight. The work of legislation is left in- 
complete, and the judicature carefully avoids completing 
it, leaving the legislature to take it up again when it may. 
An instance in point is the late history of the law of 
evidence. This portion of the law grew to maturity in the 
courts, whose creation it was. It has been wholly trans- 
formed by direct legislative enactment (under the influence 
of Benthamite principles), Act after Act being passed as 
occasion pointed out defects in what had already been accom- 
plished. One of the latest Acts on the subject simply 
enables parties and their husbands or wives to give evi- 
dence in a certain class of indictments. The substi- 
tution of an affirmation for an oath has been carried out 
in the same piecemeal fashion, the courts refraining from 
developing the principle of the amendments, as they would 
have done if the movement had originated with themselves 
and in an earlier stage of their history. The most por- 
tentous example of the intervention of the legislature to 
complete the exact details of its enactments is the Act 
previously noticed, which orders the word “ this ” to be 
interpreted a s “that.” The defects of existing legislative 
methods in England result in some defects in the form 
of the law, which the tribunals are free to criticize but not 
to correct. An Act of Parliament bears upon its face the 
marks of the tumultuous discussion of a large popular 
assembly, and of the compromise which reconciles the 
opposing views of the two Houses. Very few Acts, no 
matter what care may bs employed in framing them* are 


promulgated in the form best suited for actual exercise, - 
in the form which would be given to them by an intelligei 
legislator, charged with the expression of the prindip] 
which parliament is supposed to have sanctioned. 

In what has been said regarding the relations of tl 
legislature and the judicature it is not implied that th 
manufacture of case-law by the latter has ceased. On th 
contrary, it goes on with yearly increasing volume, and th 
immense accumulation of decided cases is one of the evi 
of the present state of the law. The hand of precedet 
never lay heavier on the conscience of the judge than 
does now. The necessary literature of the law is increase 
by a dozen large volumes every year. The law becoim 
more voluminous without becoming more elastic or moi 
systematic. The stereotyped judicial habit is to folio' 
absolutely the precedents set by every tribunal of high* 
rank, and almost absolutely those set by tribunals of c< 
ordinate rank. A careful semi-official record has taken tli 
place of the private reports published by lawyers privilege 
by the courts to take notes of their proceedings. Ever 
case of any importance is recorded and becomes a preceder 
which the practising lawyer in future must know, an 
which the judge must follow. The minute detail ini 
which legal literature is thus made to descend is becomin 
an intolerable load ; and it is a question whether som 
revolution in respect to precedents is not becoming necei 
sary. 

Legislation by judges has its counterpart in the use c 
legislative forms for judicial purposes. Long after legisli 
tive and judicial functions have been separated, we fin 
legislative acts serving the purpose of judicial decision! 
The history of English law is full of examples, the be* 
known of which is that of divorce. The practice of passin 
private bills of divorce, at a time when the technical la 
did not allow of that remedy, hardened into a purel 
judicial practice. Tho Act which established the Divorc 
Court did not in effect do more than create a new an 
better tribunal. So with the General Enclosure Act, whie 
took over from the legislature the purely judicial work ( 
sanctioning enclosures in proper cases. 

Comparative jurisprudence, in the sense in which it i 
distinguishable from historical jurisprudence, can scarcel 
be said as yet to have a separate existence. Since Leibnit 
projected his youthful scheme for tabulating the laws c 
all the countries of the world, and exhibiting their corn 
spondence and differences by parallel columns, little c 
nothing has been done for the comparison of laws excej 
in connexion with history. One special line of study doe 
indeed use what may be called a comparative method. Th 
“conflict of laws” involves at least a contrast of a vas 
number of important points in which the laws of differen 
nations disagree. The object of the study of this conflic 
is of the practical kind which comparative jurisprudenc 
as here conceived is meant to subserve. It is to develo 
some rationale of decisions where two or more discordan 
rules claim exclusive application to the case. There ar 
circumstances which seem to show that the mere compariso: 
of laws with no other object but that of discovering in hoi 
many ways the same thing can be done, And which way i 
the best, will enter more and more into the higher legs 
studies. For one thing, the vast increase which has takei 
place in the means of communication between nations ha 
made a knowledge of each other’s laws a matter of impers 
tive necessity, and has broken down, at least as betweei 
the moBt advanced nations, that barrier of insularity whicl 
formerly shut out all suggestions of improvement froo 
abroad. We have already emphasized the marked ex ten 
to which this exclusiveness has characterized English law 
and we cannot but regard it as typical of a new temper tha 
in preparinff for the solution of important problems o 
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legislation, the British Government not unfrequently 
collects from its agents abroad information as to the solu- 
tion of the same problems in other countries. An im- 
portant influence always tending in this direction, and 
greatly strengthened by the changes to which we have 
alluded, is that of commerce, and particularly of British 
commerce. England’s business relations are coextensive 
with the world ; it is a necessity of her business that she 
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should know what view is taken of contracts and the rela- 
tions arising out of them by the laws of different states. 
And it is becoming a necessity of the commercial class 
in all countries that, on fundamental points at least, tbe 
principles of law should be everywhere the same. Strenu- 
ous efforts, for instauce, are now being made for the estab- 
lishment of a uniform law of negotiable instruments in all 
countries, and with some prospect of success. (k. a.) 


LAW, John (1671-1729), best known as the originator 
of what is usually called the Mississippi scheme, was bom 
at Edinburgh in April 1671. His father, a goldsmith 
and what wo should now describe as banker, bought 
shortly before his death, which took place in his son’s 
youth, the lands of Lauriston near Edinburgh. John lived 
at home till he was twenty, and then went to London. He 
had already studied mathematics, and the theory of com- 
merce and political economy, with much interest ; but he 
was known rather as a fop than as a scholar. In London 
he gambled, drank, and flirted till in April 1694 a love 
intrigue resulted in a duel. He killed his antagonist, and 
was arrested, tried, found guilty, and condemned to death. 
His life was spared, but he was detained in prison. Ho 
found means to escape, and fled to Holland, then the 
greatest commercial country in Europe. Here he observed 
with close attention the practical working of banking and 
financial business, and conceived the first ideas of his cele- 
brated “ system.” After a few years spent in foreign travel, 
he returned to Scotland, then exhausted and enraged by the 
failure of the Darien expedition (1695-1701). He pro- 
pounded plaus for the relief of his country in a work 1 
entitled Money and Trade Considered , until a Proposal 
for Supplying the Nation with Money (1705). This 
attracted some notice, but had no practical effect, and Law 
again betook himself to wandering over the Continent. 
He visited Brussels, Paris, Vienna, Genoa, Rome, making 
large sums by gambling and speculation, and spending 
them in a lavish and reckless manner. He was in Paris in 
1708, and made some proposals to the Government as to 
their financial difficulties, but Louis XIV. declined to treat 
with a a Huguenot,” and D’Argenson, chief of the police, 
had him expelled the city as a suspicious character. He 
had, however, become intimately acquainted with the duke 
of Orleans, and, when in 1715 the king died, aud that 
prince became regent, Law at once returned to the French 
capital. The extravagant expenditure of the late monarch 
had plunged the kingdom into apparently inextricable 
financial confusion. The debt was 3 milliard livres, the 
estimated annual expenditure, exclusive of interest pay- 
ments, 148 million livreB, and the income about the same. 

The advisability of declaring a national bankruptcy was 
seriously discussed, and though this plan was rejected 
measures hardly le|s violent were resorted to. By a visa, 
or examination of the state liabilities by a committee with 


1 A work entitled Proposals and Reasons for constituting a Council 
of Trade in Scotland was published anonymously at Edinburgh in 
17Q1. It was republished at Glasgow in 1751 with Law’s name 
attached ; but several references in the state papers of the time men- 
tion William Paterson (1658-1719), founder of the Bank of England, 
as the author of the plan therein propounded. Even if Law had nothing 
to do with the composition of the work, he must have read it and been 
influenced by it. This may explain how it contains the germs of 
many of the developments of the “ system.’' Certainly the sugges- 
tion contained in the pamphlet of a central board, to manage great com- 
mercial undertakings, to furnish occupation for tbe poor, to encourage 
mining, fishing, and manufactures, and to bring about a reduction in 
the rate of Interest, is a plan which was to .no inconsiderable extent 
actually realised in the Mississippi scheme. Se6 Bannister’s Life of 
WlUiam Paterson (ed. 1858), and Writings of William Paterson (£d 
«L,3 voU., 1889). 


full powers of quashing claims, the debt was reduced nearly 
a half, the coin in circulation was ordered to be called 
in and reissued at the rate of 120 for 100, — a measure by 
which foreign coiners profited greatly ; and a chamber of 
justice was established to punish speculators, to whom the 
difficulties of the state were ascribed. These measures had 
so little success that the billets detat which were issued as 
part security for the new debt at once sank 75 per cent, 
below their nominal value. At thiB crisis Law came for- 
ward and unfolded a vast scheme to the perplexed regent. 
A royal bank was to be founded. It was to manage the 
trade and currency of the kingdom, to collect the taxes, and 
free the country from debt. The council of finance then 
under the duke of Noailles, opposed the plan, but the regent 
allowed Law to go on with part of it in a tentative way. 
By an edict of 2d May 1716, a private institution called 
La Manque Generate, and managed by Law, was founded. 
The capital was 6 million livres, divided into 1200 shares 
of 5000 livres, payable iu four instalments, ono-fourth in 
cash, three-fourths in billets d'etat. It was to perform the 
ordinary functions of a bank, and had power to issue notes 
payable at sight in the weight and value of the money 
mentioned at day of issue. The bank was a great and 
immediate success. By providing for the absorption of 
part of the state paper it raised to some extent the credit 
of the Government. The notes were a most desirable 
medium of exchange, for they had the element of fixity of 
value, which was, owing to the arbitrary mint decrees of 
the Government, wanting in the coin of the realm. They 
were also found the most convenient instruments of 
remittance between the capital and tbe provinces, and they 
thus developed and increased the industries of the latter. 
The rate of interest, previously enormous and uncertain, 
fell first to 6 and then to 4 per cent. ; and when another 
decree (10th April 1717) ordered collectors of taxes to 
receive notes as payment, and to change them for coin at 
request, the bank so rose in favour that it had soon a note 
issue of 60 million livres. Law now gained the full 
confidence of the regent, and was allowed to proceed with 
the development of the “ system.” 

The trade of the large and fertile region in North 
America about the Mississippi had been granted to a 
speculator named Crozart. He found the undertaking too 
large, and was glad to give it up. By a decree of August 
1717 Law was allowed to establish the Compagnic des 
Indes-Occidevvtales, and to endow it with privileges practi- 
cally amounting to sovereignty over the most fertile region 
of North America. The capital was 100 millions, divided 
into 200,000 shares of 500 livres. The payments were to 
be one-fourth in coin and three-fourths in billets detat. On 
these last tbe Government was to pay 3 millions livres 
interest yearly to the company. As the state paper was 
depreciated the shares fell much below par. The rapid 
rise of Law had made him many enemies, and they took 
advantage of this to attack the system. D’Argenson, the 
former chief .of the police, and now, in succession to Pe 
Noailles, head of the council of finance, with the brothers 
Paris of Grenoble, famous tax farmers of the day, formed 
what was called the “ anti-system.” The farming of the 
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taxes was let to them, under an assumed name, for 48£ 
million livres yearly. A company was formed the exact 
counterpart of the Mississippi company. The capital was 
the same, divided in the same manner, but the payments 
were to be entirely in money. The returns from the public 
revenue were sure ; those from the Mississippi scheme 
were not. Hence the shares of the latter were for some 
time out of favour. Law proceeded unmoved with the 
development of his plans. On the 4th December 1718 
the bank became a Government institution under the name 
of La Banque Royaie . Law was director, and the king 
guaranteed the uotes. The shareholders were repaid in 
coin, and, to widen the influence of the new institution, the 
transport of money between towns where it had branches 
was forbidden. The paper issue now reachod 110 millions. 
Law had such confidence in the success of his plans that 
he agreed to take over shares in the Mississippi company 
at par at a near date. The shares began rapidly to riso. 
The next move was to unite the companies l)es hides 
Orieutales and Be Chine , founded in 1664 and 1713 
respectively, but now dwindled awuy to a shadow, to his 
company. The united association was called La Compagnie 
des Indes ; it had practically the monopoly of the foreign 
trade of France. These proceedings necessitated the 
creation of new capital to the nominal amount of 25 
million livres. The payment was spread over 20 months. 
It required four of the old shares and a premium of 50 
livres to obtain a new one. All these 500 livre shares 
rapidly rose to 750, or 50 per cent, above par. Law now 
turned his attention to the obtaining of additional powers 
within France itself. On the 25th July 1719 an edict 
was issued granting the company for nine years the 
management of the mint and the coin issue. For this 
privilege the company paid 5 million livres, and the 
money was raised by a new issue of shares of the nominal 
value of 500 livres, but with a premium of other 500. 
The list was only open for twenty days, and five of the 
former shares were required to obtain a new one. At the 
same time two dividends per annum of 6 per cent, each 
were promised. Again there was an attempt to ruin the 
bank by the commonplace expedient of making a run on 
it for coin ; but the conspirators had to meet absolute 
power managed with fearlessness and skill. An edict 
appeared reducing, at a given date, the value of money, 
and those who had withdrawn coin from the bank hastened 
again to exchange it for the more stable noteB. Public 
confidence in Law was increased, and he was enabled 
rapidly to proceed with the completion of the system. A 
decree of 27th August 1719 deprived the rival company 
of the farming of the revenue, and gave it to the Compagnie 
des hides for nine years in return for an annual payment 
of 52 million livres. Thus at one blow the anti-system 
was crushed. One thing yet remained ; Law proposed to 
take over the national debt, and manage it on terms 
advantageous to the state. The mode of transfer was this. 
The debt was over 1500 million livres. Notes were to be 
issued to that amount, and with these the state creditors 
were to be paid in a certain order. Shares were to be 
issued at intervals corresponding to the payments, aud it 
was expected that the notes would be used in buying these. 
The Government was to pay 3 per cent, for the loan. It 
had formerly been bound to pay 80 millions, it would now 
pay under 50, a clear gain of over 30. As the shares of 
the company were almost the only medium for investment, 
the transfer would be surely effected. The creditors would 
now look to the Government payments and the commercial 
gains of the company for their annual returns. Indeed the 
creditors were often not able to procure the shares, for each 
succeeding issue was immediately seised upoa The third, 
pn the 2d October, for 500 millions, divided into shares of 


(with premium) 5000 livres each, was taken up as eagerly 
as its predecessors, and the shares immediately resold at 
8000 livres in the Hue Quincampoix, then used as a 
bourse. They went on rapidly rising as new privileges 
were still granted to the company. Law had now more 
than regal power. The exiled Stuarts paid court to him ; 
the proudest aristocracy in Europe humbled themselves 
before him ; and his liberality made him the idol of the 
populace. After, as a necessary preliminary, becoming a 
Catholic, he was made controller-general of the finances in 
place of D’Argenson, who was removed to make way for 
him. Finally, in February 1720, the bank was in name 
as well as in reality united to the company. 

The system was now complete ; but it had already begun 
to decay. In December 1719 it was at its height The 
shares then had mounted to 20,000 livres, forty times their 
nominal price. A sort of madness possessed the nation. 
Men suld their all, and hastened to PariB to speculate. The 
population of the capital was increased by an enormous 
influx of provincials and foreigners. Trade received a vast 
though unnatural impulse. Everybody seemed to be getting 
richer, no one poorer. Those who could still reflect saw that 
this prosperity was not real. The whole issue of shares at 
the extreme market price valued 1 2 milliard livres. It would 
require 500 million annual revenue to give a 5 per cent, 
dividend on this. Now, the whole income of the company 
as yet was hardly sufficent to pay 5 per cent, on the original 
capital of 1 milliard 677 million livres. The receipts from 
the taxes, &c., could be precisely calculated, and it would be 
many years before the commercial undertakings of the com- 
pany — with which only some trifling beginning had been 
made — would yield any considerable return. People began 
to sell their shares, and to buy coin, houses, land, — any- 
thing that had a stable element of value in it. There was 
a rapid fall in the sharos, a rapid rise in all kinds of pro- 
perty, and consequently a rapid depreciation of the paper 
money. Law met these new tendencies by a succession of 
the most violent edicts. The notes wero to bear a premium 
over specie. Coin was only to be used in small payments, 
and only a Bmall amount was to be kept in the possession 
of private parties. The use of diamonds, the fabrica- 
tion of gold and silver plate, was forbidden. A dividend 
of 40 per cont on the original capital was promised. By 
several ingenious but fallaciously reasoned pamphlets 
Law endeavoured to restore public confidence. The shares 
still fell. At last, on the 5th March, an edict appeared 
fixing the price of these at 9000 livres, and ordering the 
bank to buy and sell them at that price. The fall now 
was transferred to the notes, of which there were soon over 
2J milliard liv«es in circulation. A large proportion of the 
coined money was removed from the kingdom. Prices 
rose enormously. There was everywhere distress and 
complete financial confusion. Law became an object of 
popular hatred. He lost his court influence, and was 
obliged to consent to a decree (21st May 1720) by which 
the notes and consequently the shares were reduced to half 
their nominal value. This created such a commotion that 
its promoters were forced to recall it, but the mischief was 
done. What confidence could there be in the depreciated 
paper after such a measure ? Law was removed from his 
office, and his enemies proceeded to demolish the system. 
A vast number of shares had been deposited in the bank. 
These were destroyed. The notes were reconverted into 
Government debt, but there was first a visa which reduced 
that debt to the same size as before it was taken over by 
the company. The rate of interest was lowered, and the 
Government now only pledged itself to pay 37 instead of 80 
millions annually. Finally the bank was abolished, and 
the company reduced to a mere trading association. By 
November the system had disappeared. With those last 
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measures Law, it may well be believed, had nothing to do. 
He left France secretly in December 1720, resumed his 
wandtering life, and died at Venice, poor and forgotten, 
21st March 1729. 

Of Law's writings the most important for the comprehension of 
the * 4 system " is his Monty and Trade Considered. In this work 
he says that national power and wealth consist in numbers of 
people, and magazines of home and foreign goods. These depend 
on trade, and that on money, of which a greater quantity employs 
more people ; but credit, if the credit have a circulation, has all the 
beneficial effects of money. To create and increase instruments of 
credit is the function of a bank. Let such be created then, and lot 
its notes be only given in return for land sold or pledged. Such a 
currency would supply the nation with abundance of money ; ami 
it would have many advantages, which Law points out in detail, 
over silver. The bank or commission was to be a Government institu- 
tion, and its profits were to be spent in encouraging the export and 
manufacture of the nation. A very evident error lies at the root 
of the system. Money is not the result but the cause of wealth, ho 
thought. To increase it then must be beneficial, and the best way is 
by a properly secured paper currency. This is the motive force ; but 
it is to be applied in a particular way. Law had a profound belief 
in the omnipotence of Government. He saw the evils of minor 
monopolies, and of private farming of taxes. He proposed to centre 
foreign trade and internal finance in one huge monopoly managed 
bv the state for the people, and carrying on business through a 
plentiful supply of paper money. He did not see that trade and 
commerce aro best loft to private enterprise, and that such a scheme 
would simply result in the profits of speculators and favourites. 
The system indeed was never so far developed as to exhibit its in- 
herent faults. We have already seen how the madness of specu- 
lators ruined the plan when only its foundations were laid. One 
art indeed might have been saved. The bank was not necessarily 
ound to the company, and had its note issue been retrenched it 
might have become a permanent institution. As M. Thiors points 
out, the edict of 6th March 1720, which made the shares convertible 
into notes, ruined the bank without saving the company. The 
shares had risen to an unnatural height, and they should have been 
allowed to fall to their natural level. Perhaps Law felt this to bo 
impossible. He had friends at court whoso interests wore involved 
in the shares, and he had enemies eager for his overthrow. It was 
necessary to succeed completely or not at all ; so Law risked ami 
lost everything. Notwithstanding the faults of the system, it 
cannot be denied that its author was a financial genius of the 
first ordor. He had the errors of liis time ; but his writings show 
that he first propounded many truths as to the nature of currency 
ami banking then unknown to his contemporaries. The marvellous 
skill which lie displayed in adapting the theory of the system to the 
actual condition of things in France, and in carrying out the vari- 
ous financial transactions rendered necessary by its development, is 
absolutely without parallel. His profound self-confidence and belief 
in the truth of his own theories were the reasons alike of his success 
and his ruin. He never hesitated to employ the whole forco of a 
despotic Government for the definite ends which ho saw before him. 
He was not self-seeking. He left France poorer than he entered it, 
nor was he perceptibly changed by his sudden transitions of for- 
tune. Montesquieu visited him at Venice after his fall, and has 
left a description of him not without a certain touch of pathos. 
Law, he tells us, was still the same in character, perpetually plan- 
ning and scheming, and, though in poverty, revolving vast projects 
to restore himself to power, and France to commercial prosperity. 

The best account of the Mississippi scheme is that of Thiers, ** Law ot son 
systfeme des Finances,” first published in the Encyclopedic progressive , Furls, 182(5 ; 
there la an American translation, New York, 186». See also Heymann,Z,atf und sein 
System, Munich, 1863 ; E. Levasseur, Recherche* historiqnes sur le systime dt>. Late , 
Paris, 1864; ami Jobez, Une preface au Sociahsmc , ou le systbnc de Late el la 
chasse aux capitalists , Paris, 1848. Full biographical details are given in Wood's 
Life of Law, Edinburgh, 1824. All Law’s later writings are to bo found in I)ai re, 
Collection des principaux Economises, vol. i., Paris, 1843. (F. WA.) 

LAW, William (1686-1761). The events of the life of 
this remarkable man may be very briefly stated. He was 
born in 1686 at King’s Cliffe ; in 1705 he entered as a 
sizar at Emmanuel College, Cambridge; in 1711 be was 
elected fellow of his college and received holy orders, and in 
1712 he took his M.A. degree. He resided at Cambridge, 
taking pupils and occasional duty until the accession of 
George L, when his conscience forbade him to take the oaths 
of allegiance to the new Government and of abjuration of the 
Stuarts ; his staunch Jacobitism had already been betrayed 
in a tripos speech which brought him into trouble ; and 
he was now deprived of his fellowship, and became a non- 
juror. For the next few years he is said to have been a 
curate in London, but the point is doubtful. In 1727 we 
find him domic iled at Putney as tutor to Edward Gibbon, 


father of the historian, and “ the much honoured friend 
and spiritual director of the whole family ” (Gibbon, Ths 
Memoirs of my Life and Writings ). In the same year he 
accompanied his pupil to Cambridge, and resided with him 
as governor, in terra time, for the next four years. His 
pupil then went abroad, but Law was left at Putney, where 
he remained in Mr Gibbon’s house for more than ten years, 
acting as a religious guide not only to the family but to a 
number of pious men who used to make pilgrimages to 
consult the Putney sage. The most eminent of these were 
the two brothers John and Charles Wesley, Dr Byrom the 
poet, Dr Cheyne the famous physician, and Mr Archibald 
Hutcheson, M.P. for Hastings. In 1737 Mr Gibbon the 
elder died, and the household was, a short time afterwards, 
dispersed. Law therefore was parted from his friends, 
leaving behind him, the historian tells us, “ in our family 
the reputation of a worthy and pious man, who believed 
all that he professed, and practised all that he enjoined.” 
In 1740 Law retired to his native village, where he had 
inherited from his father a house and a small property. 
There he was presently joined by two ladies, Mrs Hutche- 
son, tho rich widow of his old friend, who recommended 
her on his death-bed to place herself under Law’s spiritual 
guidance, and Miss Hester Gibbon, sister to his lato pupiL 
This curious trio lived for twenty-one years a life wholly 
given to devotiou and charity, until the death of Law 
in 1761. 

Such was the singularly uneventful life of this good 
man ; but during the whole period from the time when he 
became a non-juror almost to the day of his death he was 
busily engaged in literary work which places him in the 
very first rank of 18th century divines. As a writer, it 
will be convenient to consider him under three heads. 

1. As a singularly able controversialist. The first of his contro- 
versial works was Three Letters to the Bishop of Bangor (1717), which 
were considered both by friend and foe as one of tho most powerful 
contributions to the Bangorian controversy on the High Church 
side. Dean (afterwards Bishop) Sherlock declared that “Mr Law 
was a writor so considerable that he knew but one good reason why 
his lordship did not answer him.” Law’s next controversial work 
was Remarks on Mandeville s Fable of the Bees (1728), in which he 
vindicates morality on the highest grounds ; for pure style, caustic 
wit, and lucid argument this ih a perfect gem ; it was enthusiasti- 
cally praised by John Sterling, and lias been republished Iw F. 1). 
Maurice. Law’s Case of Reason (1732), in answer to Tindul’s 
Christianity as old as the Creation is to a great extent an anticipation 
of Bishop Butler’s famous argument in the Analogy. In this work 
Law shows himself at least the etjual of the ablest champion of 
Deism/ His Letters to a Lady inclined to enUr the Church of Rome 
are excellent specimens of tho attitude which a H igli-Churchnian 
maintains against Romanism. 

2. As a very effective writer on practical divinity. The Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1729), together witn its predecessor, 
A Treatise of Christian Perfection (1726), deeply influenced the 
chief actors in the groat Evangelical revival. The Wesleys, White- 
field, Venn, Scott, and Adam all express their deep obligation to 
the author. The Serious Call affected others quite as deeply. Dr 
Johnson, Gibbon, Lord Lyttelton, and Bishop Home all speak 
enthusiastically of its merits ; and it has been, until lately, perhaps 
the only work by which its author was popularly known. In a 
tract entitled The Absolute Unlawfulness of Stage Entertainments, 
Law, unlike himself, was tempted by the undoubted corruptions 
of the stage of the period to use language which transcends the 
bounds of reason. 

3. As one of the few English mystics. Though the least popular, 
by far the most interesting, original, and suggestive of all Law’s 
works are those which he WTote in his later years, after he had 
become an enthusiastic admirer (not a disciple) of Jacob Boehme, 
the Teutonic theosopher. From his earliest years he had been 
deeply impressed witn the piety, beauty, and thoughtfulness of the 
writings of the Christian mystics, but it was not till after his 
accidental meeting with the works of Boehme, about 1784, that 
pronounced mysticism appears in his works. It would far transcend 
the limits of this article to describe, however briefly, the purport of 
Law’s mystic writings. All are very beautiful ; some are wild and 
fanciful ; but not one of them is inconsistent with his position M a 
churchman, and even a very high churchman of the spiritual typt. 
The titlee of the works written by Law in his mystic stage are A 
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DemoflMraHon of the Gross and Fundamental Errors of a late Book 
cmlUd a “Plain Account , <kc. , of the Lords Supper 1737 ; An 
Appeal to all that Doubt and Disbelieve the TnUhs of Revelation, 
1789 ; The Grounds and Reason of Christian Regeneration , 1789 ; 
An Earnest and Serious Answer to Dr Trapp's Sermon on being 
Righteous Overmuch , 1740 ; The Spirit of Prayer, 1749, 1752 ; The 
Way to Divine Knowledge , 1752 ; The Spirit of Love , 1752, 1754 ; 
A Short but Sufficient Confutation of Dr Warburton's Projected 
Defence (as he calls it) of Christianity in his Divine Legation of 
Hoses, 1757 ; A Series of Letters, 1760 ; a Dialogue betioeen a 
Methodist and a Churchman , 1760 ; and An Humble , Earnest, and 
Affectionate Address to the Clergy , 1761. 

Mr R. Tlffho wrote a short account of Law'a life at the bepinnln* of this 
century. MrC. Walton printed for private circulation Notes and Materials for 
a Complete Biography of W. Law, in 1848; Mr Leslie Stephen in his English 
Thought in the 18<A Century , Mr Lecky in his History of England in the 18<A 
Century , and Mr Abbey In The English Church in the 18 th Century , all {five 
•ketches of Law's life, character, and works; and Mr Overton has devoted a 
volume to him, entitled William Law , Non-juror and Mystic , 1881. 

LAWES, Henry (1595-1662), a prominent member of 
the school of early English musicians, which culminated in 
Purcell, and was nipped in the bud by his early death, was 
born at Dinton in Wiltshire in December 1595, and received 
his musical education from John Cooper, better known 
under his Italian pseudonym Giovanni Coperario, a famous 
composer of the day. In 1626 he was received as one of 
the gentlemen of the chapel royal, which place he held till 
the Commonwealth put a stop to church music. But even 
during that songless time Lawes continued his work as a 
composer, and the famous collection of his vocal pieces, 
Ayres and Dialogues for One , Two, and Three Voyces , was 
published in 1653, being followed by two other books 
under the same title in 1655 and 1658 respectively. When 
in 1660 the king returned, Lawes once more entered the 
royal chapel, and composed an anthem for the coronation 
of Charles IL His doath took place October 11, 1662. 
Lawes’s name has become known beyond musical circles 
by his friendship with Milton, whose Comus lie supplied 
with incidental music for the performance of the masque in 
1634. The poet in return immortalized his friend in the 
famous sonnet beginning : — 

Harry, whose tuneful ami well-meaaured song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midus* oars, committing short and long. 

In these linos, Milton, with a musical perception not 
common amongst poets, exactly indicates the great merit of 
Lawes, which distinguishes his compositions from those of 
many of his contemporaries and successors. His careful 
attention to the words of the poet, the manner in which 
his music seems to grow from those words, the perfect 
coincidence of the musical with the metrical accent, all 
put Lawes’s Bongs on a level with those of Schumann 
or Liszt or any modern composer. At the same time he 
is by no means wanting in genuine melodic invention and 
his concerted music shows the learned contrapuntist 

LAWN TENNIS. See Tennis. 

LAW OF NATIONS. See International Law. 

LAWRENCE, a city of Kansas, U.S., the capital of 
Douglas county, is situated on both sides of the Kansas 
river, about 40 miles above its junction with the Missouri. 
Founded in 1854 by the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid 
Society as a centre of the auti-slavery party, Lawrence 
w $s at first retarded in its development by the disturbed 
condition of the State ; but its population has rapidly in- 
oreksed from 1645 in 1860 to 8511 in 1880, and it is now 
the fourth city in the State in population and wealth. It 
fa* considerable railway junction, has a good trade, and 
numWs among its manufacturing establishments a pork- 
packing factory, planing-mills, foundries, carriage works, 
grist-mills, and breweries. A dam has been constructed 
across the Kansas. In 1862-63 the State university was 
settled at Lawrence, the buildings occupying a fine site on 
Mount Oread, a bluff in the south-west part of the city ; in 
1880 it had 14 teachers and 438 students. In 1856 Law- 
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rence was sacked and partially burned by a party of syldiers 
and Missourians claiming to act with the sanction <4 the 
U.S. Government, and in 1863, during the civil war, 
it was captured and burned by a Confederate guerilla 
force. 

LAWRENCE, a city of Massachusetts, U.S., one of the 
county seats of Essex county, 26 miles by rail north of 
Boston, on the Merrimack, about 35 miles from its mouth. 
The greater part lies on the north side of the river, to the 
west of the Spicket Lawrence is emphatically a manu- 
facturing town, and its rise and rapid development are 
mainly due to the abundant water-poWer supplied by the 
dam across the Merrimack and distributed by a canal a 
mile long and 14 feet deep. This is the property of 
the Essex Company, which was incorporated in 1845, and 
spent $250,000 on the construction of the dam — a piece of 
granite masonry 1629 feet in length. The Bay State 
Woollen Mills (capital $2,000,000) and the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills (capital $1,800,000), both chartered in 1846, were 
the first great establishments to take advantage of the 
position. The Lawrence Duck Company and the Pacific 
Mills (capital $300,000 and $2,500,000) followed in 1853 ; 
the Washington Mills ($1,650,000), taking the place of the 
Bay State, in 1858; the Everett ($800,000) and the 
Pemberton Mills ($450,000) in 1860, the Lawrence Woollen 
Company in 1863, the Arlington in 1865. There are now 
eight largo “ corporations,” the largest of which, the Pacific 
Mills, alone employs 5800 operatives, and produces weekly 

1.500.000 yards of cloth, printed or dyed. In 1880 the 
total number of looms in the cotton and woollen mills was 
10,460, of spindles 345,988, and of operatives 12,124; 
and it is calculated that the average rate of production is 

28.800.000 yards per week. The goods are of a varied 
description — broad cloth, fine flannels, shawls, pantaloon 
stuffs, felts, ticks, ginghams, <fcc. There are a number of 
largo paper-mills in the town, as well as establishments 
for the manufacture of steam-engines, carriages, sewing 
machines, cordage, earthenware. Among the principal 
buildings and institutions may be mentioned the city hall 
(erected in 1847), the county court-house, the opera-house, 
the Oliver grammar school, and a public library (22,000 
volumes). There are three public parks, one (17^ acres) in 
the heart of the city. Water works, deriving their supplies 
from the Merrimack, were opened in 1876 at a cost of 
$1,700,000 ; the people had previously depended on wells 
and cisterns for drinking water. The population in 1850 
was 8232: in 1860, 17,669; in 1870, 28,921 ; in 1880, 
39,178. Lawrence, so-called in honour of the Lawrence 
family of Boston, was incorporated as a town in 1847, and 
attained the rank of a city in 1853. 

LAWRENCE (Laurentius, Lorenzo), St, according 
to Pope Leo the Great, whose account is that given also 
in the Roman Breviary, was a deacon, who in a time of 
persecution had been called on by the magistrate to give 
up the treasures committed to his keeping, and who there- 
upon had produced the church's poor, who were his special 
charge. Next, for his firmness in refusing to refatt^nce 
Christ, he was subjected to scourging and laceratio^ ^tid 
finally roasted to death on a gridiron. The later accounts 
of the^ martyrologists are much more circumstantial. 
According to these, Lawrence was a native of Huesca in 
Spain, but at a very early age had gone to Rome, where 
for his meekness and blamelessness he was chosen arch* 
deacon by Pope Sixtus II., and intrusted with the treasures 
of the church, consisting of vestments, plate, and a little 
money. Sixtus, having (in the reign of Valerian) been 
denounced as a Christian, was imprisoned and sentenced 
to death, whereupon Lawrence addressed to him the words 
which now form one of the antiphons in the office for St 
Lawrence’s day (August 10): “ Whither goest thou, O 
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father i Without thy son and servant ?” To this the pope 
replied with a prophecy that in three days Lawrence the 
Levite should follow Sixtus the priest At th6 same time 
Lawrence was directed to distribute the church treasures 
among the poor, and so prevent them from falling into the 
hands of the persecutor. When under the cruel punishment 
to which he was at last condemned for his steadfastness, 
he is said to have triumphed over the tyrant by the famous 
ironical speech — “Assatus est; jam versa et manduca.” 
The fact of the martyrdom of St Lawrence seems to be 
well established, the most probable date being August 10, 
258. The earliest extant mention of the event occurs in 
the writings of St Ambrose. Lawrence and his martyr- 
dom have been favourite subjects for artistic treatment. 
Nuremberg, Qenoa, and the Escorial are under his patron- 
age. 

LAWRENCE, John Laird Mair Lawrence, Baron 
(1811-1879), viceroy and governor-general of India, was 
bom at Richmond, Yorkshire, 24th March 1811. His 
father, Colonel Alexander Lawrence, volunteered the forlorn 
hope at Seringapatam in presence of Baird and of Welling- 
ton, whose friend he became. His mother, Letitia Knox, 
was a collateral descendant of John Knox. To this couple 
were born twelve children, of whom three became famous 
in India, Sir George St Patrick, Sir Henry (noticed below), 
and Lord Lawrence. Irish Protestants, the boys were 
trained at Foyle College, Derry, and at Clifton, and received 
commissions from their mother’s cousin, Mr Huddleston, 
who had been the friend of Schwartz in Tanjore. In 1829, 
when only seventeen, John Lawrence landed at Calcutta ; 
he mastered the Persian language at the college of Fort 
William, and was sent to Delhi, on his own application, as 
assistant to the collector. The position wa9 the most 
dangerous and difficult to which a Bengal civilian could 
be appointed at that time. The titular court of the pen- 
sioner who represented the Great Mogul was the centre of 
that disaffection and sensuality which found their oppor- 
tunity in 1857. A Mussulman rabble filled tho city. The 
district around, stretching from the desert of Rajpootana 
to the Jumna, was slowly recovering from the anarchy to 
which Lord Lake had given the first blow. When not 
administering justice in the city courts or under the village 
tree, John Lawrence was scouring tho country after the 
marauding Meos and Mohammedan freebooters. His keen 
insight and sleepless energy at once detected the murderer of 
his official superior, William Fraser, in 1835, in the person 
of the nawab of Loharu, whose father had been raised to 
the principality by Lake, and the assassin was executed. 
The first twenty years, from 1829 to 1849, during which 
John Lawrence acted as the magistrate and land revenue 
collector of the most turbulent and backward portion of tho 
Indian empire as it then was, formed the period of the 
reform^ of Lord William Bentinck. To what is now the 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-Western Provinces 
Lord Wellesley had promised the same permanent settle- 
ment of the land-tax which Lord Cornwallis had made with 
the large landholders or zemindars of Bengal The court 
of directors, going to the opposite extreme, had sanctioned 
leases for only five years, so that agricultural progress 
was arrested. In 1833 Mertins Bird and Thomason 
introduced the system of thirty years* leases based on a 
careful survey of every estate by trained civilians, and on 
the mapping of every village holding by native 
subordinates. These two revenue officers created a school 
Of enthusiastic economists who rapidly registered and 
assessed au area as large as that of Great Britain, with a 
jrUfal population of twenty-three millions. Of that school 
«T6tfo Lawrence proved the most ardent and the most 
renoWned. Intermitting his work at Delhi, he became land 
frd^ezme settlement officer in the district of Etawah, and 
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there began, 1 by buying out or getting rid of the talukdars, 
to realize the ideal which he did much to create throughout 
the rest of his career — a country “ thickly cultivated by a 
fat contented yeomanry, each man riding his own horse, sit- 
ting under his own fig-tree, and eiyoying his rude family 
comforts.” ThU and a quiet persistent hostility to the 
oppression of the people by their chiefs formed the two 
features of his administrative policy throughout life. 

It was fortunate for the British power that, when the 
first Sikh war broke out, John Lawrence was still collector 
of Delhi The critical engagements at Firozsh&h, following 
Mudki, and hardly redeemed by AliwAl, left the British 
army somewhat exhausted at the gate of the Punjab, in 
front of the Sikh entrenchments on the Sutlej. For the 
first seven weeks of 1846 there poured into camp, day by 
day, the supplies and munitions of war which this one knan 
raised and pushed forward, with all the influence acquired 
during fifteen years of an iron yet sympathetic rule iu the 
land between the Sutlej and the Jumna. The crowning 
victory of Sobraon was the result, and at thirty -five Law- 
rence became commissioner of the Jalandhar Doub, the 
fertile belt of hill and dale stretching from the Sutlej 
north to the Indus. Tho still youthful civiliau did for 
the newly annexed territory what he had long before 
accomplished in and around Delhi. He restored it to 
order, without one regular soldier. By the fascination 
of his personal influence lie organized levies of the Sikhs 
who had just been defeated, led them now against a chief 
in the upper hills and now to storm the fort of a raja in 
the lower, till he so welded the people into a loyal mass 
that he was ready to repeat the service of 1846 when, three 
years after, the second Sikh war ended in the conversion 
of the Punjab up to PeBhawar into a British province. 

The marquis of Dalhousie had to devise a government 
for a warlike population now numbering twenty-three 
millions, and covering an area little less than that of the 
United Kingdom. The first results were not hopeful (see 
next article), and it was not till John Lawrence became 
chief commissioner, and stood alone face to face with 
the chiefs and people and ring fence of still untamed 
border tribes, that there became possible the most success- 
ful experiment in the art of civilizing turbulent millions 
which history presents. The province was mapped out 
into districts, now numbering thirty-two, in addition to 
thirty-six tributary states, small and great. To each the 
thirty years’ leases of the north-west settlement were 
applied, after a patient survey and assessment by skilled 
officials ever in the saddle or the tent. The revenue 
was raised on principles so fair to the peasantry that 
Ranjit Singh’s exactions were reduced by a fourth, while 
agricultural improvements were encouraged. For the 
first time in its history since the earliest Aryan settlers 
had been overwhelmed by successive waves of invaders, the 
soil of the Punjab came to have a marketable value, which 
every year of British rule has increased. A stalwart police 
was organized ; roads were cut through every district, and 
canals were constructed. Commerce followed on increasing 
cultivation and communications, courts brought justice to 
every man’s door, and crime hid its head. The adven- 
turous and warlike spirits, Sikh and Mohammedan, found 
a career in the new force of Irregulars directed by the 
chief commissioner himself under the governor-general, 
while Dost Mohammed kept within his own fastnesses, and 
the long extent of frontier at the foot of the passes was 
patrolled. In the brilliance of bis later services to his 
country, this, the first, which alone rendered those possible, 
has not yet received justice. 

Seven years of such work prepared the lately hostile and 
always anarchic Punjab under such a pilot as John 
Lawrence not only to weather the storm of 1 857 but to 
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lead the older provinces into port. On the 12th May the 
news of the tragedies at Meerut and Delhi reached him at 
Rawal Pindi. The position was critical in the last degree, 
for of 50,000 native soldiers 38,000 were Hindustanis of 
the very class that had mutinied elsewhere, and the British 
troops were few and scattered. For five days the fate of 
the Punjab hung upon a thread, for the question was, 
Could the 12,000 Punjabis be trusted and the 38,000 
Hindustanis be disarmed? Not an hour was lost in 
beginning the disarming at Lahore ; and, as one by one the 
Hindustani corps succumbed to the epidemic of mutiny, 
the sepoys were deported or disappeared, or swelled the 
military rabble in and around the city of Delhi. The 
remembrance of the ten years’ war which had closed only 
in 1849, a bountiful harvest, the old love of battle, the 
offer of good pay, but, above all, the personality of 
Lawrence and his officers, raised the Punjabi force into a 
new army of 59,000 men, and induced the non-combatant 
classes to subscribe to a G per cent. loan. Delhi was in- 
vested, but for three months the rebel city did not fall. 
Under John Nicholson Lawrence sent on still more 
men to the siege, till every available European and 
faithful native soldier was there, while a movable column 
swept the country, and the border was kept by an im- 
provised militia. At length, when even in the Punjab con- 
fidence became doubt, and doubt distrust, and that was 
passing into disaffection, John Lawrence was ready to 
consider whether we should not give up the Peshawar 
valley as a last resource, and send its garrison to recruit the 
force around Delhi. Another week and that must have 
been faced. But on the 20th September the city and 
palace were again in British hands, and the chief commis- 
sioner and his officers united in ascribing “ to the Lord our 
God all the praise due for nerving the hearts of our states- 
men and the arms of our soldiers.” As Sir John Lawrence, 
Bart., G.C.B., with the thanks of parliament, the gratitude 
of his country, and a life pension of £2000 a year in 
addition to his ordinary pension of £1000, the “ Saviour 
of India” returned homo in 1859. While guarding the 
interests of India and its people as a member of the secre- 
tary of state’s council, he was sent out again in 1864 as 
viceroy and governor-general on the resignation and death 
of Lord Elgin. At what appeared to be a critical time 
on the Punjab frontier Lord Palmerston recommended for 
the office the first civilian, not a peer, who has filled tho 
governor-general’s seat since Warren Hastings. If no 
great crisis enabled him to increase the lustre of his reputa- 
tion, his five years’ administration of the whole Indian 
empire was worthy of the ruler of the Punjab. His 
foreign policy has become a subject of imperial interest ; 
his internal administration was remarkable for financial 
prudence, a jealous regard for the good of the masses of 
the people and of the British soldiers, and a generous 
interest in education, especially in its Christian aspects. 

When in 1854 Dost Mohammed Khan, weakened by the 
antagonism of his brothers in Kandahar, and by the inter- 
ference of Persia, sent his son to Peshawar to make a treaty, 
Sir John Lawrence was opposed to any entangling relation 
with the Afghans after the experience of 1838-42, but he 
obeyed Lord Dalhousie so far as to sign a treaty of per- 
petual peace and friendship. His ruling idea, the fruit of 
long and sad experience, was that de facto powers only 
should be recognized beyond the frontier. When in 1863 
Dost Mohammed’s death let loose the factions of Afghanistan 
he acted on this policy to such an extent that he recognized 
both the sons, Afzul Khan and Shere Ali, at different times, 
and the latter folly only when he had made himself master 
of all his father’s kingdom. The steady advance of Russia 
from the north, notwithstanding the Gortchakoff circular 
of 1864, led to severe criticism of this cautious “ buffer 19 


policy which he justified under the term of “ masterly 
inactivity. 99 But he was ready to receive Shere Ali in con- 
ference, and to aid him in consolidating his power after it 
had been established and maintained for a time, when his 
term of office came to an end and it fell to Lord Mayo, his 
successor, to hold the Ambala conference in 1869. When, 
nine years after, the second Afghan war was precipitated, 
the retired viceroy gave the last days ♦ of his life to an un- 
sparing exposure, in the House of Lords and in the press, 
of a policy which he had striven to prevent in its incep- 
tion, and which he did not cease to denounce in its course 
and consequences. 

On his final return to England early in 1869, after forty 
years’ service in and for India, “ the great proconsul of 
our English Christian empire” was created Baron Lawrence 
of the Punjab, and of Grately, Hants. He assumed the 
same arms and crest as those of his brother Henry, with a 
Path an and a Sikh trooper as supporters, and took as his 
motto “Be ready,” his brother’s being “Never give in.” 
For ten years he gave himself to the work of the London 
school board, of which he was the first chairman, and of 
the Church Missionary Society. Latterly his eyesight 
failed, and on the 27th June 1879 he died at the age of 
sixty-eight. He was buried in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, beside Clydo, Outram, and Livingstone. He 
married the daughter of the Rev. Richard Hamilton, 
Harriette-Katherine, C.I., who survived him ; and he was 
succeeded by his eldest son, John Hamilton, born in 1846. 

Bovond numerous minutes and reports, written in plain and 
trenchant English, and occasional letters, Lord Lawrence published 
nothing. These, the printed Summaries of Affairs during his 
term of office as viceroy, the Friend of Tndia from 1856 to 1870, 
tho evideneo which ho gave before the East Indian Finance Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in June and July 1873, and the 
Carnes of the Afghan War , edited by Sir Arthur Hobhouse, are the 
authorities for his life, until the memoir appears which Mr Bos- 
worth Smith is preparing. (G. SM.) 

LAWRENCE, Sir Henry Montgomery (1806- 
1857), one of the greatest military statesmen of India, 
and provisional governor-general in the mutiny of 1857, 
was born at Matura, Ceylon, on 28th June 1806 (see 
last article). He inherited his father’s stern devotion to 
duty and Celtic impulsiveness, tempered by his mother’s 
gentleness and power of organization. Early in 1823 he 
joined the Bengal Artillery at tho Calcutta suburb of Dum 
Dum where also Havelock was stationed about the same 
time. The two officers pursued a very similar career, and 
developed the same Puritan character up to the time that 
both passed away at Lucknow in 1857. In the first Bur- 
mese war Henry Lawronce and his guns formed part of 
the Chittagong column which General Morrison led over 
the jungly hills of Arakan, till fever decimated the officers 
and men, and the lieutenant found himself at home again, 
wasted by a disease which never left him. On his return 
to India with his younger brother John in 1829 he was 
appointed revenue surveyor by Lord William Bentinck. 
At Gorakhpur the wonderful personal influence which 
radiated from the young officer formed a school of attached 
friends and subordinates who were always eager to serve 
under him. After some years spent in camp, during 
which he had married his cousin Honoria Marshall, and 
had surveyed every village in four districts each larger 
than Yorkshire, he was recalled to a brigade by the out- 
break of the first Afghan war towards the close of 1838. 
As assistant to Sir George Clerk, he now added to his 
knowledge of the people political experience in the manage- 
ment of the district of Firozpur ; and when disaster came 
he was sent to Peshawar in order to push up supports 
for the relief of Sale and the garrison of Jalalabad 
The war had been begun under the tripartite treaty 
signed at Lahore on 20th June 1838. But the Sikhs 
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were slow to play their part when the calamities in 
Afghanistan made it possible that the British might be 
driven south of the Jumna. No one but Henry Lawrence 
could manage the disorderly contingent which they 
reluctantly supplied to Pollock’s avenging army in 1842, 
He helped to force the Khyber Pass on 5th April, playing 
his guns from the heights, for eight and twenty miles. 
In recognition of his services Lord Ellenborough appointed 
him to the charge of the charming valley of Dehra Dun 
and its hill stations, Mussuri and Landaur, where he first 
formed the idea of asylums for the children of European 
soldiers. After a month’s experience there it was dis- 
covered that the coveted appointment was the legal right 
of the civil service, and he was transferred, as assistant 
to the envoy at Lahore, to Ambala, where he reduced to 
order the lapsed territory of Kaithal. Soon he received 
the well-paid office of resident at the protected court of 
Nepal, amid the rest of which, assisted by his noble 
wife, he began a series of contributions to the Calcutta 
Review , a selected volume of which forms an Anglo- 
Indian classic. There, too, he elaborated his plans which 
resulted in the erection and endowment of the noblest 
philanthropic establishments in the East — the Lawrence 
military asylums at San&war (on the road to Simla), at 
Murree in the Puujab, at Mount Abu in Rajputana, and 
on the Madras Nilgiris. From 1844 to his death he de- 
voted all his comparatively large income, above a modest 
pittance for his children, to this and other forms of catholic 
Christian charity. 

The Review articles led the new governor-general, Lord 
Hardinge, to summon Lawrence to his side during ihe first 
Sikh war ; and not these articles only. He had published 
the results of his experience of Sikh rule and soldiering in 
a vivid work, the Adventures of an Officer in the Service 
of Ranjit Singh (1845), in which he vainly attempted to 
disguise his own personality and exploits. For the next 
four years he virtually became Ranjit Singh’s successor 
in the government of the Punjab. After the doubtful 
triumphs of Mudki and Firozshah Lawrence was summoned 
from Nepal to take the place of the heroic Major George 
Broadfoot, who had fallen. Aliwal came ; then the guns of 
Sobraon chased the demoralized Sikhs across the Sutlej. 
All through the smoke Lawrence was at the side of the 
chivalrous governor-general. He gave his voice, not for 
the rescue of the people from anarchy by annexation, but 
for the reconstruction of the Sikh government, and was 
himself appointed resident at Lahore, with power “over 
every department and to any extent ” as president of the 
council of regency till the maharaja Dhalip Singh should 
come of age. Soon disgusted by the “venal and selfish 
durbar ” who formed his Sikh colleagues, he summoned to 
his side assistants like Nicholson, James Abbott, and Ed- 
wardes, till they ail did too much for the people, as he 
regretfully confessed. But “my chief confidence was in 
my brother John, . . . who gave me always such help 
as only a brother could.” Wearied out he went home 
with Lord Hardinge, and was made K.C.B., when the 
second Sikh war summoned him back at the end of 1848 
to see the whole edifice of Sikh “ reconstruction ” collapse. 
It fell to the marquis of Dalhousie to proclaim the Punjab 
up to the Khyber British territory on 29th March 1849. 
But still another compromise was tried. As the best man 
to reconcile the Sikh chiefs to the inevitable, Henry 
Lawrence was made president of the new board of ad- 
ministration with charge of the political duties, and his 
brother John was entrusted with the finances. John could 
not find the revenue necessary for the rapid civilization of 
the new province so long as Henry would, for political 
reasons, insist on granting life pensions and alienating 
large estates to the needy and sensual remnants of Raqjit 
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Singh’s court. Lord Dalhousie delicately but firmly 
removed Sir Henry Lawrence to the charge of the great 
nobles of Rajputana, and installed John as chief commis- 
sioner. If resentment burned in* Henry’s heart, it was not 
against his younger brother, who would fain have retired. 
To him he said, u If you preserve the peace of the country 
and make the people high and low happy, I shall have no 
regrets that I vacated the field for you.” 

In the comparative reBt of Rajputana he once more 
took up the pen as an army reformer. In March and 
September 1856 he published two articles, called forth by 
conversations with Lord Dalhousie at Calcutta, whither he 
had gone as the hero of a public banquet. The governor- 
general had vainly warned the home authorities agaiust 
reducing below 40,000 the British garrison of India even 
for the Crimean campaigns, and had sought to improve the 
position of the sepoys. Lawrence pointed out the latent 
causes of mutiny, and uttered warnings only to be too soon 
justified. In March 1857 he yielded to Lord Canning’s 
request that he should then take the helm at Lucknow, 
but it was too late. In ten days his magic rule put 
down administrative difficulties indeed, as he had done 
at Lahore. But what could even he effect with only 
700 European soldiers, when the epidemic Bpread after 
the Meerut outbreak of mutiny on 10th May? In one 
week he had completed those preparations which made 
the defence of the Lucknow residency for ever memor- 
able. Amid the deepening gloom Lord Canning ever 
wrote home of him as “a tower of strength,” and he 
was appointed provisional governor-general. On the 30th 
May mutiny burst forth in Oudh, and he was ready. On 
29th June, pressed by fretful colleagues, and wasted by 
unceasing toil, he led 336 British soldiers with 11 guns 
and 220 natives out to Chinhat to reconnoitre the insur- 
gents, when the natives joined the enemy and the resi- 
dency was besieged. On 2d July, as he lay exhausted 
by the day’s work and the terrific heat in an exposed room, 
a shot struck him, and in forty-eight hours he was no 
more. A baronetcy was conferred on his son. A marble 
statue was placed in St Paul’s as the national memorial 
of one who has been declared to be the noblest man that 
has lived and died for the good of India. 

The authorities for his career, besides his own writings above 
mentioned, are his Life by Sir Herbert Edwardes (vol. i.) and 
Herman Menvale (vol. ii. ), and the Mutiny Tapers (1857-58) pub- 
lished by Parliament. His form was tall, spare, and wasted, as is 
best seen in the engraving from a Lucknow photograph prefixed to 
Rees’s Personal Narrative of the Siege. (G. SM.) 

LAWRENCE, Sir Thomas (1769-1830), was born 
at Bristol on the 4th of May 1769. His father was an 
innkeeper first at Bristol and afterwards at Devizes, and 
at the age of six Thomas was already shown off to the 
guests of the Black Boar as an infant prodigy who could 
sketch their likenesses and declaim speeches from Milton. 
In 1779 the elder Lawrence had to leave Devizes, having 
failed in business, and the precocious talent of the son, 
who had gained a sort of reputation along the Bath road, 
became the support of the family. His debut as a crayon 
portrait painter was made at Oxford, where he was well 
patronized, and in 1782 the family settled in Bath, where 
the young artist soon found himself fully employed in 
taking crayon likenesses of the fashionables of the place at 
a guinea or a guinea and a half a head. In 1784 he gained 
the prize and silver gilt palette of the Society of Arts fora 
crayon drawing after Raphael’s Transfiguration, and pre- 
sently beginning to paint in oil, and throwing aside the 
idea of going on the stage which he had for a short time 
entertained, he came to London in 1787, was kindly re- 
ceived by Reynolds, and entered as a student at the Royal 
Academy. He began to exhibit almost immediately, and 
his reputation increased so rapidly that he became an 
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.associate of the Academy in 1791. The death of Sir 
Joshua in 1792 opened the way to further successes. He 
was at once appointed painter to the Dilettanti Society, 
and principal painter to the king in room of Reynolds. In 
1794 he was a Royal Academician, and he became the 
fashionable portrait painter of the age, having as his sitters 
all the rank, fashion, and talent of England, and ultimately 
most of the crowned heads of Europe. In 1815 he was 
knighted ; in 1818 he went to Aix-la-Chapelle to paint the 
sovereigns and diplomatists gathered there, and extended 
his residence on the Continent by visiting Vienna and 
Rome, everywhere receiving flattering marks of distinction 
from princes, due as much to his courtly manners as to his 
merits as an artist. After eighteen months he returned to 
England, and on the very day of his arrival was chosen 
president of the Academy in room of West, who had died 
a few days before. This office he held from 1820 to his 
death on 7th January 1830. He was never married. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence had all the qualities of personal 
manner and artistic style necessary to make a fashionable 
painter, and at a period whon aristocratic opinion had 
even more weight than at present his public reputation 
was extravagantly high. The judgment of his fellow' 
artists was less favourable, and in the present day no one 
would claim for him a place among great portrait painters, 
while his more ambitious works, in the classical style, 
such as his once celebrated Satan, are practically forgotten. 
His chief merit lay in a certain dexterity of touch and in 
the conventional grace with which he contrived to clothe 
his figures. 

The best display of Lawrence’s work is in the Waterloo Gallery 
of Windsor, a collection of much historical interest. “Master 
Lambton,” painted for Lord Durham at the price of COO guineas, 
is regarded as one of his best portraits, and a line head in the 
National Gallery shows his power to advantage. The Life and 
Correspondence of Sir T. Lawrence, by Williams, appeared in 1831. 
See also Cunningham's British Painters , 1833. 

LAYAMON, or Laweman, the author of a chronicle of 
Britain entitled Brut , a poetical semi-Saxon paraphrase of 
the Brut $ Anyleteme of Wace, was as he himself informs 
us a priest who read the services of the church at Ernleye, 
on the banks of the Severn (now Lower Arley or Arley 
Regis, 3£ miles south-east from Bewdley, Worcestershire). 
Of his personal history nothing further is known. Nor 
can the date of the work with which hiB name is associated 
be very accurately ascertained ; but the probability is that 
it was not completed beforo the beginning of the 13th 
century. The original text, with a literal translation, 
notes, and a grammatical glossary, was first edited by Sir 
Frederic Madden in 1847. See English Language, voL 
vii. p. 394 ; and English Literature, ib. p. 408. 

LAYBACH. See Laibach. 

LAYNEZ, Diego. See Jesuits. 

LAZARITES, Lazarists, or Lazarians. The origin 
or the “ Congregation of Priests of the Mission ” may in 
some sense be traced back to 1617, the year of the success- 
ful labours of St Vincent de Paul, assisted by five other 
priests, for the evangelization of the common people in the 
parish of Ch&tillon-sur-Chalaronne, near Bourg. More im 
mediately it dates from 1625, when the little community 
acquired a permanent settlement in the College des Bons 
Enfans in Paris. Archiepiscopal recognition was obtained 
iu 1626; and by papal bull in January 1632 the society 
was constituted a congregation, with St Vincent de Paul 
at its head. Shortly afterwards the establishment was 
confirmed by letters patent from Louis XIII. About the 
same time the canons regular of St Victor handed over to 
the congregation the priory of St Lazarus in Paris, which 
henceforth became its chief house, and gave to the fathers 
of the mission the name bv which they ate best known. 
Within a few years they had acquired another house in 
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Baris and set up other establishments throughout Fratioe; 
and in 1639, 1641, and 1651 they broke ground in Savoy, 
Italy, and Poland respectively. A fresh bull of Alexander 
VII. In April 1655 further confirmed the society; this was 
followed by a brief in September of the same year, regulat- 
ing its constitution. The rules then adopted, which were 
framed on the model of those of the Jesuits, were published 
at Paris in 1658 under the title Rtgulse seu Constitution ts 
communes congregationis missionis. The special objects 
contemplated were the religious instruction of the lower 
classes, the training of the clergy, the relief or redemption 
of prisoners in Barbary, and foreign missions. Iu the* 
pursuit of these objects the Lazarite priests have had a 
chequered history in the various quarters of the world 
where they have gained a footing. At the French Revolu- 
tion they were dispersed, so far as France was concerned, 
but permitted to reappear under the empire, and rehabili- 
tated at the Restoration. In Sardinia they had a similar 
history. Throughout Italy they have been affected by 
recent political changes just as the rest of the religious 
orders have been. The Lazarist province of Poland was 
singularly prosperous; at the date of suppression in 1796 
it possessed thirty-five establishments. The order was 
permitted to return in 1816, but is now extinct there. 
In Madagascar it had a mission from 1648 till 1674. In 
1783 Lazarists wore appointed to take the place of the 
Jesuits in the Levantine and Chinese missions; they still 
have some footing in China, and in 1874 their establish- 
ments throughout the Turkish empire numbered sixteen. 
In the same year they had fourteen establishments in the 
United States of America. The total number of Lazarists 
throughout the world is computed at about 3000. 

LAZARUS, St, Order op. This religious and military 
order dates its origin from the occupation of Jerusalem by 
the first crusaders, its primary object being the succour 
of the leprous, of whom Lazarus (Luke xvi. 20 scf.) was 
regarded as the patron. After the expulsion of the 
crusaders the hospitallers of St Lazarus established them- 
selves in France, where Louis VII. (1253) gave them the 
lands of Boigny near Orloans, and a building at the gates 
of Paris which they turned into a lazar house for the use 
of the lepers of the city. A papal confirmation was 
obtained from Alexander IV. in 1255. The gradual dis- 
appearance of leprosy combined with other causes to 
change the order into a purely civil corporation. In 1572 
it was in Savoy merged by Gregory XIII. in the order of 
St Maurice. In 1608 it was in France united with that 
of Notre-Dame du Mont-Carmel ; abolished at the Revolu- 
tion, it was reintroduced at the Restoration, but is again 
in abeyance, the only order at present conferred or recog- 
nized being that of the Legion of Honour. In 1633 the 
buildings of the priory in Paris were handed over to St 
Vincent de Paul £or the use of the fathers of his mission, 
who from this circumstance came to be generally known 
as Lazarites. 

LEAD. This metal was known to the ancients, and is 
mentioned in the Old Testament. The Romans used it 
largely, as it is still used, for the making of water pipes, 
and soldered these with an alloy of lead and tin. Pliny 
treats of these two metals as piumbuwt mgrum and 
plumbum album respectively, which seems taoshow that at 
his time they were looked upon as beiug only two varieties 
of the same species. In regard to the ancients’ knowledge 
of lead compounds, we may state that the substance de- 
scribed by Dioscorides as fjLokv/3S<uva was undoubtedly 
litharge, that Pliny uses the word minium in its present 
sense of red lead, and that white lead was well known to 
Gebor in the 8th century. 

Of the various plumbiferous minerals, galena (a com- 
pound of lead and sulphur* formula PbS, demanding 66*6 
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r cent, of metal) and white lead ore or cerusite, PbOCO a 
T‘5 per cent.), might almost be said to be the only 
ones which come into consideration as lead ores. Occa- 
sionally, however, the following also are utilized : — lead- 
vitriol or anglesite, PbOSCh (68-3 per cent.), and the pyro- 
morphite group, 3(P S or As 2 )0 6 .3Pb0 + PbCL, (76 to 69 
per cent.). Bournonite, CuPbSbS, may also be named, 
although, containing 13 per cent, of copper besides 4 2 '3 
per cent, of lead, it is rather a copper than a lead ore. 

Galena, the principal lead ore of the Old World, is a 
dark-coloured metallic-looking compact solid of 7*3 to 7-7 
specific gravity and 2°*5 hardness, crystallizing in cubes 
or other forms of the regular system, but often presenting 
itself in non-crystallized granular masses. All galena is 
contaminated with sulphide of silver, — the proportion of 
noble metal varying from about 0 01 or less to 0*3 per 
cent., and in rare cases coming up to J or 1 per cent. 
Galena occurs in veins in the Cambrian clay-slate, accom- 
panied by copper and iron pyrites, zinc-blende, quartz, 
calc-spar, iron-spar, <kc. ; also in beds or nests within 
sandstones and rudimentary limestones, and in a great many 
other geological formations. It is pretty widely diffused 
throughout the earth’s crust. The principal English lead 
mines are in Derbyshire ; but there are also mines at 
Allandale and other parts of western Northumberland, at 
Alston Moor and other parts of Cumberland, in the 
western parts of Durham, in Swaledale and Arkendale 
and other parts of Yorkshire, in Salop, in Cornwall, in the 
Mendip Hills in Somersetshire, and in the Isle of Man. 
The Welsh mines are chiefly in Flint, Cardigan, and 
Montgomery shires ; the Scotch in Dumfries, Lanark, and 
Argyll ; and the Irish in Wicklow, Waterford, and Down. 
Of Continental mines we may mention those in Saxony 
and in the Harz, Germany ; those of Carinthia, Austria ; 
and especially those of the southern provinces of Spain, 
from which country large quantities of lead are now im- 
ported into Great Britain. 

The native carbonate occasionally presents itself in the 
form of pure crystals of the compound PbC0 3 (“ cerusite 
but more frequently in a state of intimate intermixture 
with clay (“ Bleierde ”), limestone, oxide of iron, &c. (as 
in the ores of Nevada and Colorado), and sometimes also 
with coal (“ black lead ore ”). All native carbonate of lead 
seems to be derived from what was originally galena, which, 
in fact, is always present in it as an admixture. This ore, 
metallurgically, was not reckoned of much value, until 
immense quantities of it were discovered in Nevada and in 
Colorado (U.S.). The Nevada mines are mostly grouped 
around the city of Eureka, about 200 leagues from San 
Francisco. The ore there occurs in “ pockets ” dissemin- 
ated at random through limestone. The dimensions of 
these pockets are very variable ; one is quoted measuring 
300 by 60 by 180 feet. The crude ore contains about 30 
per cent, of lead and 0*2 to 0 3 per cent, of silver. The 
Colorado lead district is situated pretty high up in the 
Rocky Mountains, a few miles from the source of the 
Arkansas river. The ore was discovered as late as 1877 
by a mining engineer, Stephens. It forms gigantic deposits 
of almost constant thickness, embedded between a floor of 
limestone and a roof of porphyry. Stephens’s discovery 
was the making of the city of Leadville, which, in 1878, 
within a year of its birth, had over 10,000 inhabitants. 
The Leadville ore contains from 24 to 42 per cent, of lead 
and (H to 2 per cent, of silver. In Nevada and Colorado 
the ore is worked chiefly for the sake of the silver ; but 
this industry, especially since 1878, has developed at such 
a rate fts to seriously affect the price of lead even in 
Ehrope. Of other American lead districts the most im- 
portant are those of Utah, of Missouri, and of the Upper 
Mississippi, where the ore consists substantially of galena. 
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The extraction of the metal from pure (or nearly pure) 
galena is the simplest of all metallurgical operations. The 
ore is roasted (£«., heated in the presence of atmospheric 
oxygen) until all the sulphur is burned away and the lead 
left. This simple statement, however, correctly formulates 
only the final result The first effect of the roasting is the 
elimination of sulphur as sulphurous acid, with formation 
of oxide and sulphate of lead. In practice this oxidation 
process is continued until the whole of the oxygen is as 
nearly as possible equal in weight to tb» sulphur present as 
sulphide or as sulphate. The heat is then raised in (rela- 
tive) absence of air, when the two elements named unite 
into sulphurous acid (S0 2 ), while a regulus of molten lead 
remains. In Wales and the south of England the process 
is conducted in reverberatory furnaces of the form Bhown 
in fig. 1. The sole of the furnace is paved with slags from 



Flo. 1. — Reverberatory Furnace. C, chimney ; D, opening for 
feeding the fire. 


previous operations, and has a depression in the middle 
where the metal formed collects to be let off by a tap-hole T. 
The dressed ore, 12 to 24 cwts., is introduced through 
the “ hopper ” H at the top, and exposed to a moderate 
oxidizing flame until a certain proportion of ore is oxidized, 
the openings O, O at the side enabling the workmen 
to stir up the ore so as to constantly renew the surface 
exposed to the air. At this stage as a rule some rich slags 
of a former operation are added and a quantity of quick* 
lime is incorporated, the chief object of which is to 
diminish the fluidity of the mass in the next stage, which 
consists in this, that, with closed air-holes, the heat is 
raised so as to cause the oxide and sulphate en the one 
hand and the sulphide on the other to reduce each other to 
metal. The lead produced runs into the hollow and is 
tapped off. The roasting process is then resumed, to be 
followed by another reduction, and so on. 

A similar process is used in Carinthia ; only the furnaces are 
smaller (adapted to a charge of only 420 lb) and of a somewhat 
diilerent form. They are long and narrow ; the solft is plane, but 
slopes from the fire-bridge towards the flue, so that the metal runs 
to the latter end to collect in pots placed outside the furnace. In 
Carinthia the oxidizing process from the first is pushed on so far that 
metallic lead begins to show, and the oxygen introduced predomi- 
nates over the sulphur left. The mass is then stirred to liberate 
the lead, which is removed as “ Riihrblei.”* Charcoal is now added, 
and the heat. urged on to obtain “ Pressblei,” an inferior metal 
formed partly by the action of the charcoal on the oxide of lead. 
The fuel used is fir-wood. 1 

T n Cumberland, Northumberland, and Durham the reverberatory 
fumaob is used only for roasting the ore, ana the oxidised ore is 
then reduced by fusion in a low square blast furnace (a “Scottish 
hearth furnace”) as depicted in figs. 2 and 8. The rectangular 
cavity C is lined with cast-iron, as is also the inclined sole-plate 
which is made to project beyond the fumaee, the outside portion 
W (the “ work -stone”) being provided with grooves g guiding any 
molten metal that may be placed on the “ stone ” into the cast-iron 
pot P ; £ is the “ tuyere” for the introduction of the wind. 

As a preliminary to the melting process, the "browse” left in the 
preceding operation (half-fusedxna imperfectly redneed ore) is intno- 

1 In England coal is employed everywhere, sometimes along with 
peat. 
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duoed with some peat and coal, and heated with the help of the blast. 
It is then raked out on the work-stone and divided into a veir 
poor “ grey H slag which is put aside and a richer portion which 
goes back Into the furnace. Some of the roasted ore is strewed upon 



Flo. 2. — Vertical Section of Fio. 3. — Horizontal 

Furnace. Section. 


it, and, after a quarter of an hour’s working, the whole is taken out 
on the work-stone, where the lead produced runs off. The “browse,” 
after removal of the “grey” slag, is reintroduced, ore added, and, 
after a quarter of an hours heating, the mass again placed on the 
work-stono, &c. 

In any form of the lead-smelting process one of the con- 
ditions of complete success is the absence of silica, because 
this when present unites with a certain proportion of the 
oxide of lead into a fusible silicate (slag). Practically the 
formation of a plumbiferous slag cannot be altogether 
avoided in any case, and such slag accordingly must be 
worked up. At Alston Moor, Cumberland, this is effected 
by means of a hearth (blast) furnace similar to the one just 
described. The slags (oxide, sulphate, and silicate of lead) 
are introduced with coal-ashes, furnace bottoms, and other 
residues, and melted down, this leading to the formation 
of lead and of a poorer slag. The lead is run off as much 
as possible; the slag is run into water, which disinte- 
grates it so that the particles of metal shut up within it 
are set free and become recoverable by elutriation. 

Lead being very appreciably volatile at a red heat, lead- 
smelting generally, but more especially the Scottish-hearth 
process, and pre-eminently the slag-recovery process, in- 
volve the production of large quantities of “ lead-smoke ” 
(finely divided highly impure oxide and sulphatB of lead), 
which, for sanitary and economic reasons, must be con- 
densed and recovered. At Alston MoorAihe smoke for 
this purpose is led through a very long succession of flues, 
ascending the slope of a hill, into a chamber at the top 
which communicates with a chimney. The chamber, by 
a number of screens going alternately from the floor to near 
i;he top, and vice versa , is divided into compartments 
charged with such a quantity of water that the smoke, 
which is propelled by means of a fan, is compelled to 
nubble repeatedly through the water, where most of what 
fias failed to come down in the flues is precipitated. The 
nmoke deposit is collected, dried, and worked up for lead. 

Carbonate and oxide of lead are easily reduced by char- 
coal or coaL In Leadville and Eureka (U.S.) the carbon- 
ate is smelted with charcoal in small blast furnaces, about 
8 feet high, and rectangular section of 31 by 47 inches, 
worked with charges of about three tons of ore. There 
are five tuyeres, two at each of the longer sides, and one 
at the ena opposite the outlet-hole. The “ crucible ” is 
quite surrounded by hollow wrought-iron plates, kept cool 
by circulating water. , 

Complex lead ores of course demaair % complex treat- 
ment The famous Frankenscharner Hiitte near Klausthal 


in the Harz, where a vwy oomplex ore is worked up 
with a wonderful degree of exhaustiveness and precision, 
may serve as an example. The ore in this case consists 
of argentiferous galena associated with copper pyrites, 
fahl-ore, bournonite, zinc blende, and a gangue consisting 
of silica, limestone, and heavy spar. After the copper 
pyrites has been, as far as possible, picked out by hand, 
the remainder is assorted so as to produce an average 
of about 55 per cent, of lead. One hundred parts of 
such ore are mixed with 11 of hearth-mass and lith- 
arge, 90 parts of a variety of slags from previous opera- 
tions, and 11 parts of metallic iron (or the equivalent 
of some rich iron ore plus charcoal), and melted down in 
blast furnaces similar to those used for iron-smelting, but 
only 22 feet high. The furnace is charged with alter- 
nate layers of ore mixture and charcoal. The smelting 
takes fourteen hours, and yields per charge of 100 parts 
of ore (containing in all about 74 parts of lead) 25 parts 
of metallic lead, and 18*4 parts of a “ stein ” consisting 
of an alloy of Bulphides of lead, iron, copper, zinc, silver, 
antimony, intimately mixed with particles of metallic 
and (? subsulphide of) lead — apart from the slags formed, 
which contain 4 to 8 per cent, of lead and a trace of silver. 
The “ steiu ” is subjected to a protracted series of roast- 
ings, and then melted down with iron and selected slags. 
There result a ferruginous Blag, a certain proportion of 
metallic lead, and a “ stein ” of the second order, which of 
course is richer in copper than the original one was. 
This “ stein ” is again roasted, melted down with iron, &o., 
until the whole of the lead is extracted, and the copper 
concentrated in a mass sufficiently rich and pure to be 
wrought as a copper “ stein.” 

Refining . — The lead obtained by any of the above 
processes is as a rule contaminated with more or less of 
iron, antimony, zinc, arsenic, and silver, which must be 
removed, — the base foreign metals because they deteriorate 
the lead, the silver on account of its high commercial 
value. The base metals are easily eliminated by subject- 
ing the crude metal to oxidizing fusion in a shallow cast- 
iron dish inserted into a reverberatory furnace ; the 
foreign metals, being more oxidizable than lead, go to the 
top as an oxide-scum, which is constantly removed until 
pure litharge, instead of the foreign oxides, makes its 
appearance. 

The extraction of the silver is easily effected by means 
of the process of cupellation, one of the oldest metallurgical 
operations, which dates back to a time beyond that of 
Pliny. The metal is placed on a shallow kind of dish 
made of compressed bone-ash powder and forming tho sole 
of a reverberatory furnace, and therein kept at a rod heat 
in the presence of au abundant supply of air. The lead 
(and with it the foreign base metals) is oxidized into 
“ litharge ” (PbO), which, at the temperature prevailing, 
melts into a thin liquid, and is made to run off through a 
slit or hole made in the side of the " cupel” (or “test”) ; 
the silver remains unchanged, so that the regulus becomes 
richer and richer as the process proceeds. The foreign 
base metals, as will readily be understood, go off as oxides 
along with the first portion of litharge, and accordingly 
can be removed without contaminating the bulk of the 
latter product. When the percentage of silver has in- 
creased to about 8 per cent., the regulus, as a rule, is 
transferred to a fresh cupel, and thereon treated in the 
same way as before, until the last trace of litharge is seen 
to go off as a thin film on the regulus, presenting, on 
account of its thinness, in the glow of the fire, the 
magnificent appearance of a soap-bubble in sunlight. The 
silver then is “fine,” £e., almost pure, and ready for the 
market. The lead, however, is all obtained in the shape 
of oxide, and consequently, if not saleable as sueh, must 
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be reduced with charcoal or coal The process accordingly 
is expensive, and generally does not pay with a raw lead 
oontaining less than per cent, of the noble metaL 

The process, in its direct application to the lead, is now 
almost extinct, being superseded by the following two 
methods of “ concentration,” which offer the advantage of 
desilverizing at least the bulk of the lead without depriv* 
ing it of its metallicity. 

1. Pattinson's Process (invented about forty years ago) 
is founded upon the fact that, when molten argentiferous 
lead is allowed to cool slowly, a relatively silver-free lead 
crystallizes out while a richer metal remains as a mother- 
liquor. It will be readily understood that, by a persistent 
systematic application of this method of partial separation 
to the primary products and again to their derivatives, it 
is possible to, so to say, split the original material into a 
very poor portion containing most of the lead, and a 
“ rich” one containing almost all the silver. Practical 
smelters are generally satisfied when the proportion of 
silver in the former is reduced to from the one to the three 
millionth of the weight of the lead, and the latter enriched 
to the extent of 0*5 to 1 *5 per cent, of silver, although it 
is possible to bring up the percentage to 2*5. A lead 
containing as little as half an ounce of silver per ton can be 
“ Pattinsonized ” with a profit. 

2. Karsten' s Process is still more perfect. It has long 
been known that lead refuses to alloy itself with more than 
traces of zinc. In 1842 the eminent metallurgist Karsten 
made the important discovery that, when argentiferous lead 
is mixed with 1 per cent, or more of zinc (at a temperature 
insuring liquidity to even the latter metal), about \ per 
cent, of zinc remains dissolved in the lead, while the rest 
rises to the top as a scum, and, besides a deal of lead, takes 
almost the whole of the silver with it. Parkes subse- 
quently brought the process into a workable form, for 
which he took a patent in England in 1850. The argen- 
tiferous lead is molten in large cast-iron pots, intimately 
mixed with about 30 parts of zinc per unit of silver present, 
the mixture allowed to rest, and the argentiferous scum 
removed by means of perforated ladles. The scum, when 
subjected to “liquation” (partial fusion) on an inclined 
sole, lets off a quantity of rich lead, which goes to the cupel. 
From the residue the bulk of the zinc can be withdrawn 
by distillation, the non-volatile part being fit for cupella- 
tion. The desilverized lead is freed from its zinc and the 
other base impurities it may contain by “refining” (see 
above). The Parkes process seems to be on a fair way of 
being superseded by a far more perfect form of the Karsten 
method which was patented by Cordurte for France in 
1866 (October 18, No. 73,167), and of which the most 
characteristic feature is that the removal of the zinc from 
the scum and the refining of the desilverized lead are both 
effected by means of superheated steam. The treatment 
with zinc is effected in a deep upright half-egg-shaped cast- 
iron pan (standing on an upper floor), which is provided 
with a vertical shaft bearing horizontal paddles, and at its 
lowest point a perforated cast-iron box, which serves to 
accommodate the zinc ; 1 kilogramme per 100 kilos of 
crude lead containing 0*1 kilo of silver, or up to twice the 
proportion for richer leads. The argentiferous lead— -10 
tons at a time — is melted down in the pan, and the paddle- 
shaft with the zinc introduced and made to revolve until all 
the zinc has become incorporated with the mass. The shaft 
is then withdrawn, the mixture allowed to rest for a time 
at a lower temperature, the scum removed, and the zinc 
treatment repeated once or twice to eliminate the whole of 
the silver. The desilverized lead runs direct from the pan 
into another pan standing on the ground floor, which has 
no tap-hole, but is provided with a wrought-iron hood 

noting by mean* of a pipe with a condensation 
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chamber. In this pan the metal is neated to redness, and 
a current of superheated steam is blown through it for two 
or three hours. The zinc and the rest of the impurities are 
thereby converted into oxides which mostly remain on the 
surface of the metal, the rest being carried into the chamber 
and deposited there. The silver scums, after extraction 
from them of argentiferous lead by liquation, are collected, 
and, when a sufficient quantity has accumulated, worked 
with superheated steam like the zinciferous lead, — to 
roduce a richly argentiferous regulus, adapted for cupel- 
ng, and an oxide-mixture intimately intermixed with 
particles of the former and containing even some silver 
oxide. The working of this bye-product seems to have 
given the inventor a deal of trouble. Passing over his 
method, we will mention the one introduced in Lautenthal 
since 1869. There they dispose of the argentiferous oxides 
by adding them to the rich lead during its cupellation ; 
the silver is sucked in by the regulus, the base oxides 
amalgamate with the litharge. The “ poor ” lead resulting 
from this form of the Karsten process contains only 5 or 6 
grammes of silver per metric ton (i.e., per million grammes). 
The loss of lead with a pure material is only 1 per cent, as 
against the 4 per cent, involved in the Pattinson process. 

It is worth stating that the zinc removes, besides the 
silver, all the copper that may be present, and no doubt 
also part of the other foreign base metalB. At any rate 
the purity of commercial lead, since the introduction of 
Cordurte’s process, has undergone a marked increase. 
Hamp6 analysed a “ refined ” lead produced in the 
“ Lautenthaler Hiitte ” in 1870, and found it to contain 
only *016 per cent, of impurities. This to all intents and 
purposes means chemical purity ; yet even such lead is not 
fit for silver assaying, on account of the trace of silver 
contained in it. To obtain silver-free lead, we must prepare 
silver-free acetate of lead — by digesting its solution in a 
lead vessel with lead shavings and filtering — and reduce 
the dried salt with black flux in a crucible lined with 
charcoal. 

Properties of Lead and, its Oxides . — Pure lead is a feebly 
lustrous bluish-white metal, endowed with a characteristi- 
cally high degree of softness and plasticity, and almost 
entirely devoid of elasticity. Its breaking strain is very 
small : a wire -j^tli of an inch thick is ruptured by a 
charge of about 30 ft>. The specific gravity was deter- 
mined exactly by Reich, who found for ingot 11*352, for 
sheet metal 11*354 to 11*365 (water of 4° C. * 1). The 
expansion of unit-length from 0° C. to 100° C. is *002948 
(Fizeau). The conductivity for heat (Wiedemann and 
Franz) or electricity is 8*5, that of silver being taken as 
unity. It melts at 334° C. ■* 633° Fahr. (Personne) ; at 
a bright red heat it emits vapours, at the rate, according to 
A. de Riemsdyk, of about y ^p - pt h of its weight per hour ; 
but he does not specify the surface. At a white heat it 
boils. The specific heat is *0314 (Regnault), that of water 
near 0° C. being taken as unity. Lead exposed to ordi- 
nary air is rapidly tarnished, but the thin dark film (of 
suboxide ?) formed is very slow in increasing. When kept 
in fusion in the presence of air lead readily takes up 
oxygen, with formation first of a dark-coloured scum (of 
suboxide ?), then of monoxide PbO, the rate of oxidation 
increasing with the temperature. This oxide is produced 
industrially in two forms, known as “massicot” and 
“litharge.” The former is produced at temperatures 
below, the latter at temperatures above the fusing-point 
of the oxide. The liquid litharge when allowed to cool 
solidifies into a hard stone-like mass, which, however, when 
left to itself, soon crumbles up spontaneously into a heap of 
resplendent dark-yellow scales known as “ flake litharge.” 
Litharge is much used m the arts for the preparation of 
lead scuts, for the manufacture of oil varnishes, of certain 
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cements, and of lead plaster, and for other purposes. 
Massicot ia importaut as being the raw material for the 
manufacture of “ red lead ” or “ minium.” Fiuely divided 
massicot, freed from admixed metal by elutriation, is spread 
out on the flat sole of a kind of baker's oven, or (better) 
of a “ muffle ” heated from the outside, and therein exposed 
for twenty-four hours or more to air at a temperature of 
about 300 J C. or 600° Fahr. The massicot, at a gradually 
decreasing rate, absorbs oxygen, and as the latter increases 
the colour becomes more and more intensely red, — the point 
of saturation corresponding very nearly to the formula Pb 4 O ft . 
A more highly oxygenated kind of minium (“ orange lead ”) 
can be produced by substituting white lead for massicot as 
a raw material. The composition of orange lead approxi- 
mates to Pb 3 0 4 . It is very siugular that this higher oxide 
cannot be obtained from massicot, although the first effect 
of heat on white lead is its conversion into the oxide PbO. 
Besides the two named there is another red oxide, of the 
composition Pb 2 0 3 , but it is not much known, lied lead 
is largely used as a pigment and as an ingredient for flint 
glass, also for the making of certain cements. Any of 
these red oxides when treated with dilute nitric acid is 
converted into the binoxide Pb0 2 , protoxide passing into 
solution as nitrate : e.g. r Pb 8 0 4 4- 2H S 0N 2 0 6 =*= 2 Pb0N 2 0 6 
■f Pb0 2 + 2H 2 0. The binoxide is a brown powder, in- 
soluble in aqueous oxygenated acids, but converted by hot 
hydrochloric acid into chloride PbCl 2 with evolution of 
chlorine. To obtain the binoxide in the state of purity, 
the best method is to pass chlorine into a solution of 
acetate of lead mixed with excess of carbonate of soda. 
The hypochlorite formed oxidizes the PbO into Pb0 2 , 
with formation of chloride of sodium and free acetic acid 
(Wohler). 

Action of Aqueous Reagents. — Water when absolutely pure has 
no action on load by itself. In the presence of free oxygen (air), 
however, the lead is quickly attacked, with formation of hydrated 
oxido (PbOH 2 0), which is appreciably soluble in water forming an 
alkalino liquid. When carbonic acid is present the dissolved oxide 
is soon precipitated as basic carbonate, so that there is room made, 
so to say, for fresh hydrated oxide, and the corrosion of the lead 
progresses. Now, all soluble lead compounds are strong cumula- 
tive poisons, hence the dangor iuvolved in using lead cisterns or 
pipes in the distribution of pure waters. We emphasize the word 
“pure” because experience shows that the presence in a water of 
even small proportions of bicarbonate or sulphate of lime prevents 
its action on lead. All impurities do not act in a similar way. 
Nitrate and uitrite of ammonia, for instance, intensify the action of 
a water on lead. It is to be remarked, however, that even pure 
waters, such as that of Loch Katrine (which forms the Glasgow 
supply), act so slowly, at least on such lead pipes as have already 
been in use for some time, that there is no danger in using short 
lead service pipes even for them, if the taps, os in any house- 
hold under normal circumstances, are being oonatantly used. 
Lead cisterns of course must bo unhesitatingly condemned. G. 
BischofF found that a water pipe made of a “ conq>osition ” consisting 
of T7 per cent, of antimony and 98*3 of lead was rapidly corroded 
by a water vvhioh, in virtue of its composition, had no action on 
lead pipes. 

Action of Acids. — The presence of carbonic acid in a water does 
not affect its action on lead (Pattison Muir). Aqueous non- 
oxidizing acids generally have little or no action on lead in the 
absence of air. Dilute sulphuric acid (say an acid of 80 per cont. 
of H s S 0 4 or less) has no action on lead evon when ftir is present, 
nor on boiling. Stronger acid {e.g. , any acid strong enough to fairly 
fall within tne moaning of “ vitriol ”) does act, idowly in general, 
but appreciably, the more so the greater its concentralion and the 
higher its temperature. According to Haseiiclever, whose experi- 
ments were subsequently confirmed by A. Bauer and by James 
Mactear, pure lead, cmt. par., is far more readily corroded than a 
metal contaminated with 1 per cent, or even less of antimony or 
copper. Hasenclevcr treated an almost pure lead with pure vitriol 
of 64° Beaum6 (1*65 sp. gr., or 64-66 per cent. H 2 S(> 4 ) in a glass 
flask. At 40° 0. an evolution of gas was observable, whioh at 80° 0. 
became very Ainct, The same lead, after naving been alloyed 
with a little antimony, was not visibly attacked below 86° C. A 
decided gas-efolution commenced only at 140° C. Boiling concen- 
trated vitriol converts lead into sulphate, with evolution of sul- 
phurous arid* Dilute nitric acid readily dissolves the metal, with 
formation of nitrate Pb(|Sf Q*)r 


Lead Alloy*. — Lead unite* readily with almost all other 
metals ; hence* and on account of it* being uaed for the 
extraction of (for instance) silver, its alchemistio name of 
saturnus* Of the alloys the following may be named : — 
With Antimony. — Lead contaminated with small proportions of 
antimony is more highly proof against vitriol than the pure metal. 
An alloy of 83 parts of lead and 17 of antimony is used as type 
metal ; other proportions are used, however, and other metals added 
besides antimony ( e.g ., tin, bismuth) to give the alloy certain pro- 
perties. 

Arsenic renders lead harder. An alloy made by addition of about 
^yth of arsenic is used for making shot. 

Bismuth and Antimony. — An alloy consisting of 9 parts of lead, 

2 of antimony, and 2 of bismuth is used for stereotype plates. 
Bismuth and Tin. — These triple alloys are noted for their low 

fusing points. An alloy of 5 of lead, 8 of bismuth, and 3 of tin 
fuses at 94°'4 C., i.c. , below the boiling-point of water (Kose’s 
metal). An alloy of 16 parts of bismuth, 8 of lead, 4 of tin, and 

3 of cadmium (Wood’s alloy) melts below 70° C. 

Tin uniteB with lead in any proportion with slight expansion 
(Kuppfer), the alloy fusing at a lower temperature than either 
component. It is used largely for soldering. The following are the 
compositions and melting-points of frequently used compounds 
(Tomlinson): — 



Tin. 

Lead. 

Molts at 

Fine solder 

2 

1 

340° F. 

Common do 

1 

1 

870° F. 

Coarse do ] 

1 

2 

441° F. 


“ Pewter ” may be said to be substantially an alloy of the same 
two metals ; but small quantities of copper, antimony, and zinc 
are frequently added. Common pewter contains about 6 jnirts of 
tin for 1 of lead. In France a tin-lead alloy, containing not over 
18 per cent, of lead, is recognized by law as being fit for measures 
for wine or vinegar. “Best pewter” is just tin alloyed with a 
mere trifle (i per cent, or less) of copper. 

Lead Salts . — Of the oxides of lead the protoxide, 
PbO, is the only one which under ordinary conditions is 
capable of forming salts. Towards potash and soda it 
plays the part of a feeble acid, being readily soluble in 
solutions of either caustic alkali ; while with acids' it 
behaves as a decided diacid base. By a “ dlacid base ” 
ia meant a base which can unite with two monovalent 
acids at the same time, and form a stable salt. Take, for 
instance, the case of chloride of lead, PbCl 2 , which is re- 
lated to HC1 and Pb(OH) 2 exactly as KC1 is to HC1 and 
K(OH); but, while there is nothing between KC1 and 
K(OH), the two lead compounds readily unite into 
Cl — Pb — (OH), oxychloride of lead. This property, 
common to all diacid bases, is developed in lead oxide to 
a characteristically high degree. 

The nitrate, Pb0N 2 0 5 or Pb(NO„)o, easily obtained from the 
metal as explained above, or by dissolving the oxide in aqueous 
nitric acid, tonus white cystals, difficultly soluble in cold, readily 
in hot water, almost insoluble in strong nitric acid. It is decomposed 
by heat into oxide, peroxiile of nitrogen (N 8 0 4 ), and oxygen. It 
is used for the manufacture of fusees and other deflagrating com- 
pounds. The numerous basic nitrates must here be passed over. 

The acetate, Pb(C 8 H 8 O a ) B .3H g O (called “sugar” of lead, on 
account of its sweetish taste), is manufactured by dissolving massi- 
cot in aqueous acetic acid. It forms colourless transparent crystals, 
soluble in one and a half parts of cold water and in eight parts of 
alcohol, which on exjK>sure to ordinary air become opaque tn rough 
absorption of carbonic acid, which forms a efust of baric carbonate. 
An aqueous solution readily dissolves oxide of lead, with formation 
of a strongly alkaline solution containing basic acetates (Acetum 
Plumhi or Satumi). When carbonic acid is passed into this solu- 
tion the whole of the added oxide, and even part of the oxide of the 
normal salt, is precipitated as a basic carbonate tdiemically similar, 
but not quite equivalent as # a pigment, to white lead. 

The carbonate, PbCO a . exists in nature as cerusite. It can be 
produced by addition oi a solution of lead salt to an excess of 
carbonate of ammonia, as an almost insoluble white precipitate. 
Of greater practical importance is a baric carbonate, substantially 
^PbCO,.Pb(OH)j, which is largely used as a White pigment under 
the name or “white lead." For the manufacture of this important 
substance tvfo methods chiefly are uaed. In the Old Dutch 
method, pieoes of sheet lead are suspended in stoneware pots So 
as to owupy the upper two-thirds of the vessels. A little vihegar 
is poured Into each pot ; they are then covered with plates of ekset 
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lead, buried in home-dung or cpent tanner’s bark, and left to them- 
selves for a considerable time. The organic bath, through its fer- 
mentation, keeps tip a suitable temperature and a constant supply 
of carbonic acid. By the conjoint action of the aoetio acid and 
atmospheric oxygen, the lead is converted superficially into a basic 
acetate, which is at once decomposed by the carbonic acid, with for- 
mation of white lead and acetic acid, which latter then acts de novo. 
After a month or so the plates are converted to a more or less con- 
siderable depth into crusts of white lead. These are knocked off, 
ground up with water, freed from metal -particles by elutriation, 
and the paste of white lead is allowed to set and dry in small coni- 
cal forms. The coherent, snow-white cones are sent out into 
oommerce. The German method differs from the Dutch in this 
that the lead is suspended in a large chamber heated by ordinary 
means, and there exposed to the simultaneous action of vapour of 
aqueous acetic acid and of carbonic acid. In the famous works at 
Hdagenfurth and in the Lavantthal, Carinthia, the carbonic acid is 
produced by the fermentation of apple-must or infusion of raisins 
Kept in tubs below the chambers. The inferior varieties of com- 
mercial * * white lead" are produced by mixing the genuine article 
with more or less of finely powdered heavy spar or occasionally zinc- 
white (ZnO), which latter, we may state in passing, is the most 
important of the relatively non-poisonous substitutes for white lead. 

The ohloride, PbClg, is obtained by adding hydrochloric acid to a 
solution of lead salt, as a white precipitate, little soluble in cold 
water, less so in dilute hydrochloric acid, more st in the strong acid, 
and readily soluble In hot water, from which, on cooling, the excess of 
dissolved salt «eparates out in acioular crystals. A basic chloride 
Pb 4 OCl 3 was introduced by Pattinson as a substitute for white load. 
Powdered galena is dissolved in hot muriatic acid (PbS + 2H01 — 
PbCl^-t- HjS), the solution allowed to cool, and the deposit of impure 
chloride of lead washed with cold water to remove iron and copper. 
The residue is then dissolved in hot water, the dregs are filtered off, 
and the clear solution is mixed with very thin milk of lime so 
adjusted that it takes out one-half of the chlorine of the FbCl ? . The 
oxychloride comes down as an amorphous white precipitate. 
Another oxychloride, PbC1^.7PbO, known as “ Cassel yellow, 1 ' is 
produced by fusing pure oxide, PbO, with T Vth of its weight of sal- 
ammoniac. 

The sulpliato, PbS0 4 , is obtained, by addition of sulphuric acid to 
solutions of lead salts, as a white precipitate almost insoluble in 
water, less soluble still in dilute sulphuric acid, insoluble in alcohol. 
Sulphide of ammonium blackens it, and it is soluble in solution of 
alkaline acetate of ammonia, which distinguishes it from sulphate 
of baryta. It is often obtained industrially as a bye-product. 

The chromate, PbOCrOg, is prepared industrially as a yellow pig- 
ment, by precipitating sugar of lead solution with bichromate of 
potash. The beautiful yellow precipitate is little soluble in dilute 
nitric acid, but soluble in caustic potash ley. The vermilion-like 
pigment which ocours in commerce os i ‘ chrome-red ” is a basic 
chromate, prepared by treating recently precipitated normal 
chromate with a properly adjusted proportion of caustic soda, or by 
boiling it with normal (yellow) chromate of potash. The approxi- 
mate competition is OrO a .2PbO. 

The identification of lead oorn pounds is easy. When mixed with 
carbonate of soda and heated on charcoal in the reducing flame 
they yield malleable globules of metal and a yellow oxide-ring. 
Solutions of lead salts (colourless in the absence of coloured acids) 
are characterized by their behaviour to hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, and chromate of potash. But the most delicate precipitant 
for lead is sulphuretted hydrogen, which Broduoee a black precipi- 
tate of sulphide of lead, insoluble in colu dilute nitric acid, less 
so in cold hydrochloric, easily decomposed by hot hydrochloric acid 
with formation of the characteristic chloride. 

Statistics . — The lead, pig or sheet, imported into Great Britain 
during the year 1880 amounted to 95,202 tons, and during 1881 to 
93,400 tons. In 1881 there were 12,824 tons exported to China, 
8855 to Russia, 4715 to Australia, 8390 to France. 3349 to British 
India, 1041 to Germany, and 8887 toother countries. 

The following table exhibits the production of lead during 1876: — 


Tan*. 

Spain 101,522 

Germany 82,772 

Great Britain 69,006 

United States 57,210 

France 21,389 

The importation and production of lead in the United States were 
in the years stated respectively as follows : — 


Ton*. 

Italy 9000 

Greece 8000 

Belgium 7375 

Austria 4291 

Russia 1083 



Imported. 

Produced. 


Ton*. 

Ton*. 

1868 

28,226 

14,630 

1*69 

86,111 (max.) 

16,660 

117$ 

286 

81,804 




LEADVILLE, a flourishing mining town ofthe United 
States, capital of Lake county, Colorado, is situated at a 
height of 10,200 feet above the sea, on a narrow plateau 
between the Saguache or Continental Divide and the Park 
Range of the Rocky Mountains, about 70 miles south-west 
of Denver. It is connected with Denver by a branch of 
the Union Pacific Railway (172 miles), and by the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railway (279 miles). Though a place of 
14,820 inhabitants at the census of 1881, Leadviile was 
then the creation of scarcely more than three yean. 

As early as 1860 gold placers were discovered in the neighbour- 
hood, and for a little time the settlement of Bough Town, as itwaa 
then called, was a busy spot in this thinly peopled region. But 
the gold was soon exhausted ; and, though it was vaguely Understood 
that the heavy black sand which hod often proved troublesome to 
the gold -washers was more or less argentiferous, it was not till 1877 
that the first practical attempt to turn it to account was made. 
No sooner, however, was the rea^ character of the ore ascertained 
than eager adventurers rushed to Leadviile by thousands. In 
August 1877 there were not more than twenty shanties on the site 
of the town ; but the population rapidly increased, and in less 
than two years numbered upwards of 12,000. The first smelting 
furnace was set to work in October 1877. It has been estimated 
that up to the close of 1880 the valuo of the motels extracted from 
the soil at Leadviile exceeded $85,700,000 : — 


1800-73, (fold from placers ... $0,400,000 


1874, gold and silver 146,000 

1876, do. do 113,000 

1870, gold, sliver, and lead ... 86,200 


1877, 

gold, silver 

, and lead.. 

. $646,380 

1873, 

do. 

do. .. 

. 3,162,026 

1879, 

do. 

do. .. 

. 10,139,611 

1880, 

do. 

do. .. 

. 16,006,163 


Its site constats far the most part of a porphyritic rock resting on 
a strongly silieifled dolomito popularly called *' limestone ” ; and 
the brown sand, the source of the wealth of Leadviile, is sometimes 
found just below the surface of the soil, sometimes at a depth of 
several hundred feet. None of the streets maintain the fame level 
throughout, the contour lines of the declivity on which they are 
built usually running at right angles. Of the dwelling-houses the 
vast majority are of wood ; hut among the many substantial brick 
structures arc an opera-house, & Catholic church, and several bank 
buildings. Water, brought from the higher grounds, is distributed 
by a regular system of mains ; the principal streets are macadam- 
ized witli slag ; there is a well-organized lire department and an 
efficient polioe force. The city has 6 churches. 1 schools, 8 daily 
nml 2 weekly newspapei**, and 6 banks, and is tne centro of supply 
for a large outlying mining rogion, the value of its general and min- 
ing business averaging for 1880 and 1881 over $40,000,000 yearly. 


LEAKE, William Martin G777-180O), antiquarian 
topographer, was born in London, January 14, 1777. 
After completing his education at the Royal Military Aca- 
demy of Woolwich, and spending four years in the West 
Indies as lieutenant of marine artillery, he was sent by the 
Government to Constantinople to instruct the Turks in 
this branch of the service. A journey through Asia Minor 
in 1800 to join the English fleet at Cyprus inspired him 
with an interest in antiquarian topography, which he had 
afterwards frequent opportunities of gratifying. In 1801, 
after travelling across the desert to Egypt, he was, on the 
expulsion of the French, employed in surveying the valley 
of the Nile as far as the cataracts ; but having sailed with 
the ship engaged to convey the Elgin marbles from Athens 
to England, he lost all his maps and observations when the 
vessel foundered off the island of Cerigo. Shortly after his 
arrival in England he was appointed to survey the west 
coast of Albania and the Morea, with the view of assisting 
the Turks against attacks of the French from Italy, and of 
this he took advantage to form a valuable collection of coins 
and inscriptions, and to explore many ancient sites. In 1 807 
he was made prisoner at Salonica; but, obtaining his release 
the same year, he was sent on a diplomatic mission to Ali 
Pasha, whose confidence he completely won, and with whom 
he remained for more than a year as the representative of 
England. In 1815 he retired from the army, in which 
he held the rank of colonel, devoting the remainder of 
his life to topographical and antiquarian studies, the 
results of which were given to the world in the following 
volumes Topography of Athens, 1821; Journal of a 
Tour in Asia Minor , 1824 ; Trowels in the Morea , 1830 ; 
Trowels in Northern Greece, 1885) and Numiemata 
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Hdlmica, 1854, followed by a supplement in 1859. A 
characteristic of the researches of Leake was their com- 
prehensive minuteness, which was greatly aided by his 
mastery of technical details. His Topography of Athena, 
the first attempt at a scientific treatment of the subject, is 
still authoritative in regard to many important points. He 
died January 6, 1860. 

A Memoir of Leake by the Rev. J. H. Marsden was printed for 
private circulation in 1864. See also a paper in the Architect for 
October 7, 1876; and a notice of him by Professor Curtius of 
Berlin in the Preussiache Jahrtmchcr for September 1876. 

LEAMINGTON, anciently Leamington Priors, or, by 
licence, since 1838, Royal Leamington Spa, is a munici- 
pal borough and watering-place of Warwickshire, England, 
situated 2 miles east from Warwick, on the Learn, near its 
junction with Shakespeare’s Avon. Its rise dates from 
about 1786, When baths were first erected in connexion 
with saline springs which are held to possess various 
curative properties, and whicli had been noticed by Camden 
in 1586. But the rapid increase and continued prosperity 
of the town are due also, among other causes, to its 
beautiful and finely sheltered site, to its aristocratic neigh- 
bourhood, and to the fine hunting country by which it is 
surrounded. To this must be added its advantages of 



railway communication by the Great Western and North- 
Western lines, and the proximity of places of historical and 
sentimental interest. Warwick is but 2 miles ofF, Kenil- 
worth 5, Coventry 9, and Stratford-on-Avon 10 ; while 
Evesham, Naseby and Bosworth, and Oxford are all within 
easy reach. . Though the houses are handsome, and the 
streets spacious and well kept, the rates are low, and 
living is not expensiva There is a choice of social clubs, 
with churches and chapels in large number, hospitals, an 
important college, and many fashionable schools. The town 
has five newspapers, a free library, and a school board. The 
water, supplied from artesian wells, is pure and abundant. 
The death rate is but 15 per 1000, which, considering the 
large numbers of elderly people who settle there, is very 
low. The fact that nearly all the property is freehold 


offers great facilities to those desirous of living in their 
own houses, and is among the inducements to people to 
make this a place of permanent residence. The Jephson 
and pump-room gardens are delightful promenades. Leam- 
ington was incorporated in 1875. From a population of 
543 in 1811 it has, with its suburbs, increased to 26,074 
in 1881. 

LEANDER. See Hero. 

LEASE. See Landlord and Tenant. 

LEATHER consists of the hides and skins of certain 
auimals, prepared by chemical and mechanical means in 
such a manner as to resist influences to which in their 
natural condition they are subject, and also to give them 
certain entirely new properties and qualities. Skius in an 
unprepared moist condition are readily disintegrated and 
destroyed by putrefaction, and if they are dried raw they 
become hard, horny, and intractable. The art of the 
leather manufacturer is principally directed to overcoming 
the tendency to putrefaction, to securing suppleness in 
the material, to rendering it impervious to and unalterable 
by water, and to increasing the strength of the skin and 
its power to resist tear and wear. 

Leather is made by three processes, or with three classes 
of substances. Thus we have — (1) tanned leather, in 
which the hides and skins are combined with tannin or 
tannic acid ; (2) tawed leather, \n which skins are prepared 
with mineral salts ; (3) shamoyed leather, consisting of 
skins combined with oils or fatty substancea 

Tanned Leather . 

Hides and Skins . — The skins of all mammalians may be 
made into leather, but in practice it is only from a few of 
the larger animals, readily obtainable in sufficient numbers, 
and reared and slaughtered for other objects, that com- 
mercial supplies are obtained. The term hides is by 
tanners restricted to the large and heavy skins of full- 
grown oxen, horses, and other large animals — all the 
lighter stock being known as skins (calf skins, Bheep skins, 
goat skins, &c.). Of all hides and skins used by the tanner, 
by far the most important and valuable are those obtained 
from oxen. Not only do these yield the most useful and 
valuable hides, but they are slaughtered in all civilized coun- 
tries in enormous quantities ; and, while in Europe the 
skins of cattle are only of secondary importance, the vast 
herds which roam practically wild in the plains of South 
America are valuable more on account of their hides and 
other products than as sources of animal food. Ox hides 
are imported into Europe and the United States of America 
in enormous quantities, and come principally from South 
America, the Cape, Australia, the East Indies, and North 
Africa. The main centres of the import trade in hides are 
Antwerp, Liverpool, Havre, and New York. For tanners* 
purposes calf skins are distinguished from ox hides, and 
the kinds of leather into which they are manufactured are 
entirely distinct. Intermediate between the heavy ox 
hides and calf skins are East Indian kips, a medium weight 
skin which comes both raw and tanned from Calcutta and 
Madras in such large quantities as to form a distinct branch 
of the leather trade. Horse hides and the skins of the 
other Equidm — the ass, zebra, quagga, <fec. — have in 
modem times become important raw materials of leather. 
The various breeds of sheep, on account of the vast 
numbers in which their skins come into the market and 
the numerous applications of sheep and lamb skins, come 
near in value to oxen as sources of leather. As a rule the 
importance of a breed of sheep for the purposes of the 
tanner is in inverse proportion to its value as a source of 
wool. Goat and kid skins come next in order of importance, 
the products they yield being beautiful in texture, of high 
value, and of varied usefulness. Goat skins are obtained 
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chiefly from the East Indite, the Cape, North Africa, 
South America, Mexico, Asia Minor, and the hilly regions 
of Europe. Seal skins, obtained from the arctic regions, 
are an important material, while hog skins are of value for 
the purposes of the tanner almost exclusively for making 
saddle leather. Among the skins which are only occasion- 
ally or locally used may be enumerated walrus, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, and elephant hide, yielding very thick 
leather used for buffing wheels in cutlery manufacture, 
Ac., and the skins of the numerous species of deer and 
antelope, dogs, kangaroo, and other Australian marsupials, 
porpoises, alligators, and occasionally boas. 

Structure of Skin . — All hides and skins are externally 
clothed more or less with wool, hair, bristles, or scales. The 
skin itself has a thin superficial horny and cellular layer, 
the cuticle or epidermis, into which neither nerves nor 
blood-vessels penetrate. This layer is, during the life of 
the animal, continually in progress of peeling off in the 
form of small flat scales, and is renewed from the inner 
portion of the epidermis known as the rete mue.osum or 
Malpighian net. The skin proper (corium, dermis , or cutis), 
which is the only portion of the hide of use for the tanner, 
consists of a dense plexus of fibrous bundles, knit together 
and interwoven in every direction, the interspaces being 
filled up with an albuminoid substance. The bundles of 
fibres terminate on the upper surface of the corium in 
separate masses, producing the irregularly papillated 
appearance seen in the “ grain ” of leather, and hence that 
surface is distinguished as the grain side in contradistinction 
to the flesh or under side. Chemically the connective 
tissue or fibrous portion of the corium consists of 
gelatigenous tissue or collagen, which, according to Reimer, 
is similar in composition to the fibroin of silk. It is in- 
soluble in cold water, weak acids, and alkalies, but with 
boiling water it dissolves, forming gelatin, and it is also 
soluble in concentrated acids and alkalies. It combines 
with tannic acid, forming the essential basis of leather, 
and it similarly combines with oils and fats. The inter- 
fibrous binding albuminoid material called by the same 
authority coriin is soluble in alkaline solutions (being 
withdrawn from the skin by treatment with lime water, 
Ac.) and in strong hydrochloric acids, but insoluble in 
water. It is precipitated from solutions by tannin, with 
which it combines. Many competent authorities main- 
tain that the distinction between the fibrous and non- 
fibrous portions of skin is only one of physical condition. 

Tanning Materials . — Tannin or tannic acid is a product 
of the vegetable kingdom, abundantly formed in a very 
large number of plants, and secreted in such diverse organs 
and members as the bark, wood, roots, leaves, seed-pods, 
fruit, Ac. The tannin obtained from various sources is 
not precisely the same in its chemical relations and reac- 
tions. Dr Stenhouse was the first to insist on the principal 
distinction which possesses practical interest to the tanner. 
He pointed out that tannin-producing bodies may be 
divided into two classes, the first class comprising such 
as by their decomposition develop into gallic acid, and 
by destructive distillation yield pyrogallic acid Of these 
gallotaunic acid, obtainable from galls, is the type. The 
other principal tanning materials which yield gallotannic 
acid are sumach, valonia, divi-divi, and myrobalans. 
The second class embraces tannins which do not resolve 
themselves into gallic acid or yield pyrogallic acid, and of 
this class oak bark, mimosa bark, and gambier yield 
characteristic types. Ail varieties of tannin, however, 
agree in possessing a powerfully astringent but not bitter 
taste, and a distinctly acid reaction ; they yield with solu- 
tions of salts of peroxide of iron a deep blue-black or green- 
black solution, and particularly they combine and form 
insoluble compounds with gelatin and with the gelatigenous 
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tissue which constitutes the principal portion of animal 
skins. By the action of ether, containing a little water, 
on gall-nuts, pure gallotannic acid may be procured. The 
ethereal solution separates by repose into two layers, the 
lower one, which is of an amber colour, being a solution of 
tannin in water, while the upper layer contains gallic acid, 
mixed with other substances. On gently evaporating the 
aqueous solution, nearly pure gallotannic acid is procured, 
to the extent of from 35 to 40 per cent, from galls. 
Obtained in this way, it is a shining, porous, uncrystalliz- 
able mass ; it is soluble in water, and then exerts the 
properties of an acid. By exposure to air it absorbs oxygen 
and gives off carbonic acid, — two new products, gallic acid 
and ellagic acid, being formed attbe expense of the tannin; 
the latter is insoluble. Gallotannic acid may be precipi- 
tated from its solutions by sulphuric and some other acids; 
by boiling the precipitate with sulphuric acid for a few 
minutes in a dilute solution of the same acid, gallic acid is 
formed, and crystallizes in cooling. Gallic acid also exists 
ready formed in gall-nuts, sumach, valonia, tea, and other 
substances. It does not combine with gelatin, and is 
therefore useless in tanning. Some tanners, however, 
imagine the gallic acid of the waste liquor to be useful in 
swelling or raising the hides, preparatory to removing them 
to a stronger liquor. 

Tannin is in no case isolated for use as a tanning agent. 
It is only brought in contact with skins and hides by the 
medium of infusions, decoctions, or extracts of the various 
tanning materials in which a percentage of tannin is 
present mixed with colouring and other extractive material 

The substances enumerated below comprise the principal tanning 
materials in use throughout Europe and America. 

Oak Bark . — In early times the bark of the common oak, Quercus 
Babur, was almost the only tanning material used by British tanners, 
and it still is the substance from which the highest quality of heavy 
tanned leather is prepared, although with it the process is necessarily 
tedious. Throughout the country there are Ht.ill a few tanners of 
sole leather whose boast is that they uso nothing but oak bark. 
The entire supply of British oak bark is estimated at from 200,000 to 
300,000 tons annually. This quantity, with the additional import 
of 30,000 tons from the Continent, is altogether inadequate to meet 
the demands of the tanners, apart from the necessity which is now 
felt for forcing the tanning operation much more rapidly than was 
formerly the rule. The most useful bark is obtained from coppice 
wood oi about twelve years’ growth, although in inner bark of longer 
growth a large proportion of tannin is secreted. The amount of 
astringent matter in coppice bark may be taken to average from 8 
to 10 jwir cent., but the statements of the quantities of tannin in 
different samples vary within wide limits, as much as 18 per cent, 
being in some cases found. There is no doubt that the peculiar 
excellence of the sole leather of England is due in preat measure to 
the superior oak bark produced there. Oak bark imparts firmness 
and solidity to leather, while other sorts give softness ; thuB the 
peculiar softness of French curried leather is referred to the bark of 
the evergreen oak, with which tho better kinds are tanned, while 
the other tanning materials next to be named give each its peculiar 
quality with respect to colour, scent, toughness, or the power of 
resisting moisture and decay. 

Other species of oak also yield tanning materials of much import- 
ance, and are extensively used. The cork oak, Quercus Suber , of 
south Europe and north Africa, in addition to its well-known external 
layer (the cork of commerce), possesses a fibrous inner bark which is 
richer in tannin than ordinary oak bark. It is much employed in 
France, and is imported also to some extent into the United King- 
dom. In the United States several varieties of oak yield staple 
tanniug materials. Of these the principal are the rock or chestnut 
oak, yellow oak or quercitron, both important sources of tan barks; 
the red oak and white oak are of less consequence. 

Mimosa Bark . — Under this general name a large amount of bark 
comes to the English market from Australia, principally from 
Melbourne and Adelaide, and from Tasmania. It is obtained from a 
large number of trees belonging to the genus Acacia , widely distri- 
buted throughout Australasia, and the various barks are rich in 
tannin, which ranges from 16 up to 82 per cent. Tho qualities 
imported into England are the richer kinds. They amount to 
about 80,000 tons annually, and may be assumed to contain on an 
average 28 per cent, of astringent matter. These richer barks are 
the produce of A. harpophylUL, a Queensland tree, the black wattle 
(A. molimma), the gold wattle (A. pycnantha ), the silver wattle of 
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Tasmania (A, Imcophylla), and A, eyanophyUa. The red colour of 
mimosa bark prpduoee a dark leather against which there is a pre- 
judice, and the material has therefore to be need sparingly in mix- 
tures. It Is also said that mimosa tanning results in a somewhat 
hard brittle leather. 

Hemlock Bark is the most important tanning material in North 
America. It is the produce of the hemlock spruce, Abies canad<mw % 
which grows in vast forests throughout Canada and the northeru 
and eastern States of the Union, the principal bark-producing States 
being Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Hemlock bark is 
obtained by cutting down the trees; and, as no provision is made for 
lunewing the denuded forests, the strain on the more accessible por- 
tions of the American forests is already beginning to make itself 
apparent. The bark contains 7 or 8 per cent, of tannin, and the 
leather it makes has a strung reddish-brown colour. A large and 
Increasing amount of hemlock extract, an inspissated decoction of 
the bark having a specified richness in tannin, is now imported into 
Europe, principally to the United Kingdom, 

Among barks U9ed to a limited extent and for special purposes are 
larch awi Scotch fir barks , used for tanning sheep skins into basils, 
Ac. Willoxo bark is used in Russia for tanning russia leather. 
Mangrove barks (fthizophora Mangle) % which are exceedingly abund- 
ant in India, and rich in tannin, have been tided in the United King- 
dom, but their use did not prove satisfactory. 

Wood. — Quebracho wood (Aspidospcrmnm Quebracho ), a wood 
rich in tannin, obtained from the river Plato, has recently grown 
rapidly in favour as a tanning substance in the United States and 
France, and is now coming into notice in the United Kingdom. 

Fruits. —Under this head are comprised valonia, myrobalans, and 
divi-divi, three substances which now play an important part in 
tanning both in Europe and America. Valonia consists of the 
imbricated acorn cups of a species of oak, Qucrcus AKyilops^ which 
is indigenous in Asia Minor, Greece, and southern Turkey, and is 
mainly shipped from Smyrna. It contains as much as from 40 to 45 
per cent, of tannin, and the average annual imports into the United 
kingdom are now not less than 80,000 tons. Myrobalans are the 
dried immature fruit of species of Tcrminalia, principally T. Bellerim 
and T. Chc.bula. They vary in size and appearance, but in general 
they are oval hard wrinkled nuts rather larger than a filbert. The 
amount of tannin they yield varies from 20 to 80 or soinetimos as 
high as 40 per cent. Myrobalans grow abundantly throughout 
India and are largely and increasingly exported tVom the three 
presidencies to the United Kingdom. Divi-mvi (q.v.) contains as 
milch as 50 per cent, of tannin. Though it is in considerable use, 
tanning with divi-divi is subject to several grave objections. The 
abundant mucilage of the pods ferments readily, and thereby some- 
times causes a rotting of the hides. Leather tanned by divi-divi 
also draws moisture readily in presence of damp, while in a dry 
atmosphere it is hard and horny, and further this agont leaves 
finished leather very dark in colour. 

Leaves. Sumach . — The leaves of various species of Jlhus , under 
the name of sumach, or Bumac, form materials of the first import- 
ance for the tanning of light skins in which it is essential to have a 
fine white colour, as in the case of bright morocoo leather, &c. Of 
tho species the most important is the Sicilian sumach, B. Coriaria^ 
a shrub or low tree indigenous to Italy, Spain, France, and the 
Mediterranean coasts of Africa. It is cultivated with much care in 
Sicily, tho loaves being gathered from shoots not more than a year 
old, which thereafter are cut down close to the parent stem. The 
same shrub is largely cultivated in the southern departments of 
France, in Spain, and in Eortugul. The leaves gathered in June 
are dried and ground under edge rollers to a fine dust, in which con- 
dition the material comes into the market. It has a bright olive 
green colour with something of the odour of tea, and should contain 
m the best qualities from 2ft to 80 per cent, of gallotannic acid, 
tho same tannin which is present in galls. The leaves of the 
Venetian sumach, B. Cotinus , are similarly used in the eastern 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean. In America a large 
quantity of sumach for tanning is obtained from two species of Rhus > 
B. copallina and B. glabra , growing principally in Virginia, the 
Carolina^, Georgia, and Alabama. These are, however, much inferior 
to European sumach, both on uocount of the oolour they communi- 
cate to le&thor, and also from the smaller percentage of tannin they 
yield, although it is believed that with careful cultivation and 
proper attention the quality might be greatly improved. 

Extracts. — Cutch and Gamlnr , vegetable extraots obtained from 
tho East, are frequently oonfounded, and in commerce they in- 
differently pass under the name of terra-japonica and oatechu (see 
Catbchu, vol. v. p. 220). Gambir, which oomes almost exclusively 
from Singapore, is the inspissated juioe of the leaves of Unearia 
Gambir , a tali shrub belonging to the natural order Bubiaoese. 
Tha extract comes into the market in the form of oubes about an 
inch in sixe, of a dull brown earthy appearanoe. In composition 
and properties it agrees with Dutch. The exports from Singapore 
amount to about 80,000 tons annually. Kino (q.v.) is exceedingly 
rich in * variety ef tannic acid, but its high price precludes its nss 
in tanning. Tates sx tracts $r§ used in tanning only In conjunc- 


tion with other materials ; they not only hasten the Operation, bat, 
judiciously used, they tend to lender the leather soft end mellow. 

Galls. — Although galls are among the richest of all bodies in 
tannic acid, they ao not form an important item among the materials 
of the tanner, being most valuable lor other industrial purposes, and 
therefore too costly for use as tanning agents. The M knoppem u 
galls of Hungary, which are formed on the acorn cups of a species 
of oak. however, are to some extent used in Continental tanneries. 
For full information regarding galls, see vol. x. p. 48. 

It is to be noted that most of the tanning substances above 
alluded to may be and are used in dyeing as w ell as for tanning. 

Grinding and Leaching of Tanning Materials, — Bark, 
valonia, myrobalans, and other tanning bodies are reduced 
to a small and as far as possible uniform size by means of 
grinding or comminuting machinery. The main object in 
such machines is to produce uniformity of size with as 
little dust as possible, and the apparatus most commonly 
used is similar in principle to the ordinary coffee-mill, with 
breaking arms for the bark and segmental cutters for 
smaller materials. Various forms of disintegrator are also 
used, which produce their effect by violent concussion 
obtained by the revolution in opposite directions of two 
large and strong disks armed with projecting spikes on 
the sides of the disks facing each other. These disks are 
enclosed within a stout iron drum ; and, aB they revolve at 
a speed rising to three thousand revolutions per minute, 
some conception of the violence with which the tanning 
materials are struck and smashed may be formed. The 
tanning materials so prepared are next leached, latched, or 
infused for preparing the strongest tanning solutions for 
use in the “ layers ” or lay-away pits noticed below. In 
making these leaches or infusions, some tanners use hot 
(even boiling) water, others use cold water alone ; some 
employ only pure water, and by some the weak and 
exhausted oozes or woozes from the pits are strengthened 
up by renewed leaching. The sole object of the tanner 
is to obtain the greatest amount of the tanning principle 
contained in the materials operated on, and to take care 
that what he gets is not lost or wasted. The method of 
leaching commonly adopted in the United Kingdom is to 
pass the bark through a series of leachers or spender pits. 
New or fresh bark is put into the first of the series, and 
over it is pumped cold the well-strengthened ooze from 
the next leacher. In this first pit the ooze or infusion is 
brought up to the full strength required for the lay-away 
tan-pits, and after the infusion is pumped off the tan (now 
somewhat reduced in strength) is passed over into No. 2 
leacher, where it is treated with liquor in its turn also 
somewhat lower in strength. In this manner the bark 
passes by stages through a series of pits, diminishing in 
richness in tannin at each stage, and in the same gradual 
manner being infused in a weaker and weaker liquor, till 
in the last of the series it is fully exhausted with pure 
warm water. Thus pure water is put in at one end of 
the range and fresh tanning material at the other; the 
water as it ascends is gradually strengthened till it reach the 
maximum richness in tanning principle, while the tanning 
material as it descends is in like proportion deprived of 
its extractive constituents, till in the end nothing further 
soluble remains. From the last pit the bark, *kc., are 
turned out as “ spent tan,” usually to be burned in a 
special form of tan-burning furnace lor raising steam. 
The use of leaches or infusions was first insisted on by 
Seguin about the end of the 18th century, and the adop- 
tion of his suggestion led to the shortening of the time 
occupied in tanning heavy leather by about one half. 

Testing Tan Liquors. — The methods by which the 
tanning value of any substance is determined are numerous, 
but few of them are at once capable of simple application 
and minutely accurate. One of the commonest plans for 
ascertaining the strength of the tan liquor technically called 
ooze, or wooae, is by means of a kind of hydrometer called a 
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barhomder . It is graduated to the standard of pure water; 
and, when it is plaoed in a specimen of ooze, the strength of 
the latter is judged of by the position of the stem above 
or below the water-mark. But, as bark or other tanning 
material may contain several soluble substances besides 
tannin, the barkometer obviously cannot be relied on. 
Some tanners judge of the strength of ooze by its astrin- 
gency to the taste. Soguin, who in the end of the 18th 
century was the first to insist on the advantage of tanning 
with previously prepared infusions, proposed the use of a 
solution of gelatin as a test of the presence of the tannin. 
In trying the quantity of tannin by Seguin's process, 480 
grains of the bark in coarse powder should be acted on 
by half a pint of boiling water. The mixture should be 
frequently stirred, and suffered to stand twenty-four hours ; 
the fluid should then be strained through a linen cloth, 
and mixed with an equal quantity of solution of gelatin, 
made by dissolving glue, jelly, or isinglass, in hot water, 
in the proportion of a drachm of glue or isinglass, or six 
table-spoonfuls of jelly, to a pint of water. The precipitate 
should be collected by passing the mixture of the solution 
and infusion through folds of blotting-paper, and the paper 
exposed to the air till its contents are quite dry. Every 
100 grains of precipitate contains 40 grains of tannin 
nearly. As, however, some kinds of tannin produce larger 
precipitates of gelatin than other kinds, and as the com- 
position of tanno-gelatin varies with the strength both of 
the solution of gelatin and of tannin, this method is not 
reliable. Sulphate of cinchonin is said to afford a better 
test ; a solution of this, acidulated with a few drops of 
sulphuric acid, will, it is said, precipitate tannin completely 
from the solution. Ldwenthal’s method, founded on the 
fact that solutions of tannin in presence of sulphuric acid 
are readily oxidized by permanganate of potash, is very 
useful for the comparative determination of the value of 
different tanning substances. A given weight of tanning 
material is infused, and the solution is brought up to a 
definite volume. One half of this measured quantity of 
tannin solution is mixed with definite quantities of a 
standard indigo-carmine solution and sulphuric acid, and 
to this mixture permanganate solution is added from a 
graduated tube till the colour of the indigo is completely 
discharged, when both tannin and indigo are oxidised. A 
parallel experiment is next made with similar measured 
amounts of indigo and sulphuric acid solutions, but with- 
out any tannin infusion. The difference between the 
quantity of permanganate required to discharge the colour 
in the two experiments gives the standard for calculat- 
ing the amount of tannin in the solution to be tested. 
Another good method of testing the value of tanning 
material is to digest a piece of dry prepared hide or skin 
in a known quantity of the infusion, until the whole of 
the tannin and other matters be separated. The skin 
is then taken out, slightly washed, dried, and weighed, 
when the increase of weight is supposed to be the weight 
of tannin and of the other matters required. An apparatus 
devised by MM. Muntz and Ramspacker has recently 
been introduced for facilitating this last test. It consists 
essentially of a small vessel sufficient to hold a measured 
quantity of a tanning infusion, the specific gravity of 
which is carefully ascertained. That vessel is so arranged 
that strong pressure can be brought to bear on it by means 
of a screw acting on an india-rubber surface, thereby forcing 
the liquid through a piece of skin which covers the lower 
part. The akin absorbs the whole of the tannin during 
the passage through it of the infusion, and by ascertaining 
the specific gravity of the escaped liquor the percentage of 
the tannin materia] in the infusion oan be readily deter- 
mined* This apparatus has been extensively introduced 
in practise in England end on the Continent 


sss 

Sole Leather or Heavy Leather Tanning . — The hides of 
oxen are received in the tan-yard in four different con- 
ditions. These are — (1) market or slaughter hides, which, 
coming direct from local abattoirs, are soft, moist, and 
covered with dirt and blood ; (2) wet salted tydes ; (3) 
dry salted hides ; and (4) sun-dried or “flint 11 hides, — the 
three hist forms being the condition in which the imports 
of foreigu hides are made. The first operation in the 
tannery is to clean the hides, to free them from salt, and 
to bring the hard dry hides to the uniformly soft flaccid 
condition in which all market hides are obtained, The 
treatment at this stage requires skill and attention to 
prevent the more soluble constituents of the hide from 
dissolving out in the washing and soaking processes, and 
also to secure the complete softening ol the entire substance, 
upon which the successful tanning greatly depends. In 
the case of market hides cleaning and softening are 
principally effected by washing and soaking in spent lime- 
water, while for dry hides and dry salted hides brine is 
essential. The softening of these materials is helped and 
rendered thorough by working them for some time in the 
stocks (fig. 1) after they have been well soaked. After 
being thus brought 
as nearly as pos- 
sible into a uni- 
form condition, all 
hides are treated 
alike. The first 
operation to which 
they are subjected 
is de}>ilation y which 
removes, not only 
the hair, but also 
the scarf-skin. 

This is effected 
variously in differ- 
ent countries. In 
England the most 
common plan is 
to throw the hide or skin into a strong watery ley of 
slaked liine, with lime in excess. By this, in a few days, 
more or less according to the proportion of lime present* 
the hair is easily detached, the hair-sheath having been 
dissolved. The hair was formerly taken off by making 
a sour liquor from fermented vegetable matter, in which 
the hides lay for several days; they were also smoked 
in a damp state for the same purpose ; but both those 
methods are now abandoned. They are still sometimes, 
especially on the Continent, sweated, that is, they are laid 
in heaps and kept wet and warm, a plan which is still 
adopted in England for skins. In America the sweating 
is performed cold ; the hides are hung up wet in a damp 
underground cellar, and are kept moist for ten days or a 
fortnight. In either of these sweating processes incipient 
putrefaction takes place sooner or later, when the hair 
and scarf-skin are easily removed ; but the fatty matter re- 
mains, and in some cases prevents the hide from taking 
the tan. 

There have been numerous other methods proposed and 
patented for unhairing skins, few of which have been received 
with much favour. Among the agents proposed may be 
mentioned caustic soda, sulphide of sodium and sulphide 
of calcium, borax, sugar, and charcoal — substances which it 
is obvious must act in very different manners. Lime and 
alkaline solutions not only loosen the hair and scarf-skin, 
but also “plump” the corinm or true skin, that is, they swell 
it and render it consequently porous and more permeable 
to the tanning solution. Lime further forms with the 
fatty matter of the flesh aide calcareous soap* thus 
neutralizing the fat which would otherwise interfere witib 



Km. 1. — Double-acting Htocke. 
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Fig. 2. — Tanner’s Beam. 


the tannin. Some tanners, especially Americans, who 
work the so-called acid process, plump their hides by 
the use of sulphuric acid, hanging them six or eight hours 
in a solution containing yj^th of acid. The plumping 
is sometimes done as a preliminary operation, and again 
others add the acid to the colour pits, or the first pit into 
which the hides 
go for the tan- 
ning process. 

Among non-acid 
tanners the 
plumping of 
sweat stock in 
which there is 
no lime is se- 
cured in the 
weak acid li- 
quors of the 
colouring and 
handling pits. 

In the case of 
limed stock the 
hides, at the 
proper stage, are 
withdrawn from 
the pits and stretched over an unhairing beam (fig. 2), when 
with a working knife (fig. 3, a) a workman partly scrapes 
partly shaves off the hair and scarf-skin. Another workman 
in a similar way with a fleshing knife (fig. 3, b) removes 
the fatty compounds and 
flesh from the flesh side. 

For these operations seve- 
ral machines have been 
adapted, working mostly 
with revolving knives or 
cutters, under which the 
hides or skins pass in a 
fully extended state. Such 
machines are, however, 
only applied to the smaller Fia. 3. — Tanner’s Knives and Pin. 
skins. The next Btep in the preparation of the hide is to 
remove from it as thoroughly as possible all traces of lime. 
This is partly accomplished by going over the hide on the 
beam with a scudding knife, pressing the combined lime 
and interfibroua mat- 
ter out of the tissue. 

For more complete 
neutralization of lime 
in the larger hides 
the influence of the 
weak acid of the 
colouring pits is 
trusted to. Harness 
hides are washed by 
some means in pure 
water, the most con- 
venient and generally 
adopted method being 
to place them in the 
dash wheel (fig. 4), 
in which they revolve 




Fio. 4. — Dash Wheel. 


and tumble about whilst fresh 
water is continually being poured on them within the 
revolving wheel. 

The hides now come to be trimmed and prepared for 
tanning in the shape in which they are intended ultimately 
to be sent into the market. An entire untrimmed hide 
(fig. 5 ) is termed a crop; a side is half a crop, the dividing 
line of the two sides being shown at EF; a butt is the 
back portion ABCD, and a bend is half a butt ABFE. 
G, G are belly pieces, and H, H the cheeks, both together 



being the offal When the shoulder (the upper part of thi 
butt) is removed, what remains is a short butt 

The actual tanning now commences, and the operation 
involved may be divided into a series of three — (1 
colouring, (2) handling, and (3) the laying away. Th( 
colouring consists in exposing 
the hides in a series of pits 
containing oozes which are 
almost entirely deprived of 
tannin, but in which some 
amount of gallic and acetic 
acids have been developed, 
and which, moreover, contain 
a large proportion of the 
colouring matter extracted 
from the tanning substances. 

In these pits (also called sus- 
penders) the hides are sus- 
pended over poles laid across 
the pit, and they are moved 
daily from one to another of Fig. 5.— Division** of a Hide, 
a series of four or six, this stage usually occupying about i 
week. As the hides are moved forward in the series thej 
are exposed to a liquor containing a small and steadily in 
creasing proportion of tannin, and this, it may be Baid, holdi 
good till the hide reaches the last lay-away pit, in whicl 
the tanning is completed. The objects attained in tin 
colouring pits are the superficial colouring or dyeing of th< 
hide, some amount of plumping from the acids of the ooze 
and a dissolving out of remaining traces of lime, principally 
by the acetic acid to which the hide is exposed. Afte: 
colouring, the hides pass on to the handlers or handling 
pits, a round or series of which may consist of from four t< 
twelve, according to the mode of working. In tho handleri 
the hides are spread out horizontally ; and in the first seriei 
they are “ handled ” once a day or more frequently if con 
venient. The handling consists of lifting the hides out o; 
the pit by means of a tanner's hook (fig. 6), piling then 
on the side till they drain, and 
returning them into the pit, the 
hide on the top in one handling 
going to the bottom in the next. 

This operation is continued 
throughout the series ; only as 
the hides advance the necessity and advantage of frequenl 
handling decreases, while the strength of the tan liquor ir 
which they are handled increasea The whole handling 
stage consumes on an averago about six weeks. Finally 
the hides are carried over into the layers or lay-aways. Ir 
these the stock is exposed to the strongest tanning liquors, 
and between the hides thin layers of the tanning bark oi 
mixture are strewn. The object of this interstratificatior 
is to separate the mass of hides so as to secure the more 
ready permeation of the entire mass by the liquor, and 
also to feed and strengthen the ooze itself as its tannin if 
absorbed by the hides. In these layers the hides are 
allowed to rest for about six weeks, after which the pits 
are cleared out, charged with fresh ooze, and filled with 
the hides and tan as before. These processes may be re- 
peated three or four times before the tanning is completed. 
When the process is deemed complete, each hide, on being 
taken out, will be found to be converted into leather, and 
a portion of its gelatin which has been dissolved from it* 
interior is, by combination, with a portion of tannin from 
the strong solution, deposltod upon its surfaces, where it u 
found in the form of a yellow deposit, technically knows 
as bloom , or pitching , which disguises the under colour ol 
the leather just as if it were covered with yellow paint 
This, prejudice says, must be on its surface, or it is no! 
saleable, but it is so much quality and weight lost to the 




Fig. 6. — Tanner’w Hook 
(without handle). 
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consumer, as he pays for it on the outside of his leather to 
be worked off in the dressing and currying operations. By 
some tanning agents — mimosa, for example — there is little 
or no bloom deposited. 

The theory of the formation of the bloom is this. As 
soon as ooze has penetrated into a hide it loses its tanning 
material, but by capillary attraction is detained ; this 
exhausted ooze acts by maceration on the finer and more 
soluble interstitial gelatin, and dissolves it. In. handling, 
about one-twelfth of this flows out ; the remaining eleven- 
twelfths accompany the hide into tbe next stronger solution, 
of which only one-twelfth is absorbed directly, and a small 
portion is slowly exchanged by endosmosis and exosniosis. 
The small portion of strong solution which passes into the 
pores of the hide contributes to tan the hard fibrous portions 
not dissolved, and the small portion of weak solution 
passing out of the hide by exosmosis gives up its dissolved 
gelatin to the tin of the stronger solution outside to form 
tannate of gelatin, which partly adheres to the surface as 
bloom, and partly falls to the bottom of the pit as pitching. 

From the time when the raw ox hide is taken in hand 
till the leather is fully dried, not less than a year is 
consumed in the case of the best qualities of sole leather. 
It was formerly the practice in England, as it still is on 
the Continent, to tan by the process of stratification , for 
which purpose a bed of bark is made upon the bottom of 
the pit ; upon this is laid the hide, then bark, then a hide, 
and so on until the pit is full ; water is sometimes pumped 
in, and the pit left for some months ; it is then emptied, 
and the same hides returned with fresh bark and water for 
a few months longer; this is repeated again and again, 
until the tanning is completed, the time varying from one 
to four years for heavy leather. 

The devices and processes which have been pressed and to some 
degree put in operation with the view of shortening the time occu- 
pied in tanning are beyond all enumeration. In scarcely any case 
nave time-abridging processes proved successful in practical working, 
so far as the production of good leather is involved ; and now the 
opinion appears to be completely established that, for the thorough 
tanning of heavy leather, a slowly operating influence and conse- 
quently long time are essential. The devices for the hastening of 
tanning have for the most part turned upon some plan for forcing 
the tan liquor into and through the pelt, or for alternate soaking 
and squeezing of the hides. Among the plans which have been 
tried on a commercial scale may be enumerated tanning by tbe 
application of hydrostatic pressure to force the liquor through the 
hides, a method which failed simply because the pressure was equal 
on both sides. The vacuum tanning principle is another which has 
been extensively tried, only to issue in disappointment. It consists 
in hanging the hides in a pit or cylinder so constructed that the air 
can be exhausted by an air pump, after which tail liquors are forced 
into the vessel, air readmitted, and again withdrawn. Hides, how- 
ever, loaded with water swell little under diminished atmospheric 
pressure, and the practical difficulty of procuring and maintaining 
a vacuum in tan pits is very groat. More promising results have 
been obtained by setting up in tan pits tne physical process of 
endosmosis and exosmosis. This is done by sewing up nides two 
and two as bags which, being filled with solution differing in specific 
gravity from the tan liquor in which they are immersed, thereby set 
up transfusion through the hide. This process failed chiefly through 
the hardness of the leather it yielded. A plan of sewing hides into 
bags and suspending them filled with strong tan liquor, which as the 
fluid exuded was renewed, was also tried for sorno time. Again, it 
has been attempted to keep the hide suspended stationary in the 
pits and move the liquors instead of carrying over hides from one 
pit into another. A more recent device, whicn may not yet be fully 
tested, consists in keeping up the strength of tbe liquor by a con- 
tinuous circulation through pipes from tne stronger into the weaker 
infusions. By this system or circulation, instead of the oozes in 
which hides are immersed becoming weaker and weaker the longer 
they rest in the liquor, the ooze is kept up at least to its original 
strength, and it may indeed, if desirable, be increased in proportion 
as the tannin combines with the hide. 

Heavy hides for sole leather, belting, and similar pur- 
poses do not require to undergo any elaborate dressing or 
currying. When finally removed from the tan pits they 
are piled grain to grain and flesh to flesh to drain, care 


being taken that no tan liquor is allowed to lurk in the pile, 
which is covered over from the light When sufficiently 
drained, they are brushed or scoured to free them from 
adhering impurities, and removed to the drying loft, where, 
after lightly rubbing over with oil, they are hung on poles 
to dry. In the loft steam-heated pipes keep a dry 
atmosphere during winter, and enable the attendants to 
regulate and control the drying of the leather. The leather 
when dried in this condition .is rough tanned, and for 
finishing as sole leather it has to be struck out or “ pinned ” 
and compressed by rolling. For striking or pinning by 
hand the hide is dampened with water, thrown over a 
beam, and worked all over the grain side \rith a striking 
pin (fig. 3, c). This operation smoothes and levels the 
grain, removes smaller wrinkles, and to some extent 
compresses and solidifies the leather. Striking machines 
(fig. 7) are now very generally used for the operation. 



Eld. 7. — Leather Striking Machine. 


These consist of a drum or cylinder having a parallel series 
of projecting knives, or plates of gun-metal, set angularly 
across its surface. Underneath the drum is a brass bed, 
fixed on a yielding cushion, which can be pressed up or 
eased by means of a foot lBver, according as the leather 
operated on is thick or thin. The drum is made to revolve 
at a very rapid rate, the blunt edges and external angles 
of the knives thereby striking the surface of the leather 
with great violence, and thus the grain is struck out, 
smoothed, and compressed in a very rapid and efficient 
manner. Finally, the leather is rolled aud compressed 
on a level zinc-lined wooden bed by a heavy baud roller, 
such as is shown in fig 8, or on the platform of one of the 
numerous forms of machines designed for that purpose. 



Fiq. 8. — Hand Roller. 


The yield of leather from a given weight of dry hide 
varies very much according to the different styles of 
tannage and materials used. As a mean outcome, it may 
be said that 100 lb of green hide, tanned with from 300 to 
400 of oak bark, will yield 40 to 50 lb of leather; 100 fc 
of green hide, however, when deprived of hair, flesh, and 
moisture, will weigh only 18 lb, and, taking 100 lb of dry 
hide, which, fleshed and unhaired, weighs 85 ft), the yield 
of leather will be from 180 to 200 lb according to tannage. 

XIY. — 49 
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The percentage of tannin alone absorbed from different 
tanning agents has been found to be for hemlock, 64*2 ; 
pine, 90-8 ; chestnut, 85*2; oak, 76*9 ; oak, three years in 
pit, 70*2. Heavy leathers, being sold by weight, are sub- 
ject to adulteration, and have fictitious weight given them 
without any benefit to the material, but rather the opposite, 
by impregnation with such salts as sulphate of magnesium 
or chloride of barium, or with glucose, the last being the 
most frequently used adulterant. 

Upper Leather . — Under this head are included the thin, 
soft, and pliable leathers which find their principal, but by 
no means exclusive, application in making the uppers of 
boots and shoes, which may bo taken as the type of a class 
of leathers. Upper leathers are made from such hides and 
skins as East Indian kips, light cow hide, calf skins, horse 
hide, and also from split heavy hides. The preparatory 
dressing of such skins, and the tanning operations, do not 
differ essentially from those already described. In propor- 
tion to the thinness of the skin treated, the processes are 
more rapidly finished and less complex, while at the Bame 
time the skins absorb a large percentage of tanning extract. 
The lime used for unhairing must be removed in the pre- 
liminary stage, with greater thorough ness than is essential 
in the case of liidos for sole leather ; and for this purpose 
the skins are washed in the dash wheel, and undergo a 
process of bating or grainering. A quantity of pigeon’s 
dung is dissolved in water, and in this the hides are steeped 
for a week or ten days, with occasional removals and 
strikings. The theory of this process is obscure, but it 
has been explained on the supposition that the uric acid of 
the dung removes the excess of lime, and that the ammonia 
generated by the putrefaction of the mixture tends to form 
an ammoniacal soap with any remaining fat of the hide ; 
but as the gelatin of the hide exists in two states, — ono 
the principal, hard, or fibrous portion, and the other (which 
is more soluble) contained between the fibres, and more 
affected by agents and putrefaction — this softer portion is 
removed by grainering, and the leather, when tanned, is 
light and porous, and more readily permeable by water. 
Small skins are not fished one by one out of the colouring 
and handling pits, but the whole contents of the pits are 
tied together, so that when the upper skin is seized it is 
thrown over a sparred cylinder erected between each pair 
of pits, and, the wheel being set in motion, the entire string 
of skins conies up over its surface and is passed into the 
neighbouring pit with the utmost rapidity. Such an 
apparatus is used for handliug all small pieces and 
fragments, as for example the cheeks and bellies of heavy 
hides. 

The time occupiod in tanning an upper leather, say an East 
Indian kip, with a mixed mimosa, sumach, valonia, and 
terra tannage, may be about three months. In the fine 
tanning of calf aud kip skins on the Continent, for which 
French and German tanners are famous, the duration of 
the operation may be from four to eight months. 

Splitting . — In the preparation of most kinds of upper 
leather, the hides are split into two, or three, and sometimes 
more portions. In the case of a single split the portions 
form a grain and flesh side ; when three sections, or slices, 
are made they result in grain, middle, and flesh splita 
Some tanners split their hides in the green condition, others 
after colouring, and in many instances the splitting is 
done, after the leather is fully tanned, by the currier, as a 
regular part of his operations, this being particularly the 
case with imported tanned East India kips, and other fully 
tanned leather of foreign origin. Splitting machines will 
be alluded to in connexion with the operations of currying. 

Currying . — Leather as it leaves the tannery is a com- 
paratively rough, harsh, and intractable substance, and the 
|jty of the currier is to dress and otherwise fit it for 


the use of the shoemaker, coachbuilde., saddler, and the 
numerous other tradesmen who work in it The currier 
has to smooth the leather, so to pare it down as to reduce 
inequalities of thickness, to impregnate it with fatty matter 
in order to render it soft and pliable, and to give it such 
a surface-dressing, colour, and finish as will please the eye 
and suit the purposes of its consumers. The operations of 
currying are complex and varied, each particular class of 
goods receiving a treatment in many respects peculiar to 
itself. The fact also that machinery is used by some curriers 
for nearly every mechanical operation, while others adhere 
to the old manual system, renders it almost impossible to 
give in brief an outline of operations which will be 
consistent with the practice of any considerable number of 
curriers. 

Regarding currying as principally a handicraft, the 
following may be taken as an outline of the range of 
operations for the preparation of a waxed calf leather, the 
commonest form of upper leather in UBe. The leather is 
first made pliable by soaking in water, after which it is 
shaved on the flesh side, 
and a tolerably smooth 
surface is produced. 

This operation is carried 
on at a beam, or strong 
frame of wood, support- 
ing a stout plank faced 
with lignum vitae, and 
set vertically, or nearly Fla 9 .—Currying Kniie. 

so. The knife (fig. 9) is a double-edged rectangular blade, 
about 12 inches by 5 inches, with a straight handle at 
one end, and a cross handle at the other in the plane of 
the blade. Tho edges of this knife are first made very 
keen, and are then turned over so as to form a wire edge 
by means of 
the thicker 
of the two 
straight steel 
tools shown in 
fig. 10. The 
wire edge is 
preserved by 
drawing the Fro 10. — Currying Apparatus. C, pommel ; 
thinner steel raising board ; S, slicker. 

tool along the interior angle of the wire edge from time to 
time as required, for which purpose the man holds this 
smaller tool between his fingers, together with the beam- 
knife. The skin being thrown over the plank, the man 
presses his body against it, and leaning over the top holds 
the knife by its two handles, almost perpendicularly to the 
leather, and proceeds to shave it, shifting it from time to 
time so as to bring all tho parts under the action of the 
knife, and frequently passing a fold between his fingers to 
test the progress of his work. The skin is then placed in 
hot water, and removed to a mahogany or stone table, to 
which the wet flesh side adheres, and is worked with a tool 
called a stretching-iron, or slicker S (fig. 10), consisting of 
a flat, rectangular piece of iron, copper, or smooth hard 
stone, fixed in a handle. With this tool a man scrapes the 
surface of the skin, exerting a strong pressure with both 
hands, and dashing water upon it fnria time to time, by 
which means lumps and inequalities are made to disappear, 
the leather is equalized and extended, and the bloom is 
brought to the surface. The superfluous moisture and the 
superficial bloom are now slicked out, and a stuffing, or 
dubbing , of cod oil and tallow is rubbed into both sides of 
the skin, but chiefly the flesh side, by means of a brush, or 
with the woolly side of a piece of sheep skin. The skin is 
now dried in a loft, and, as the water only evaporates, the 
dubbing sinks into the pores. When dry enough for tho 
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purpose, the skin is boarded , or worked with a graining 
hoard or pommel C(fig* 10), the effect of which is to bring 
up the grain, or give a granular appearance to the leather, 
and also to make it supple. The pommel is a piece of 
hard wood, grooved like a crimping-board, and attached to 
the hand by means of a strap, whence the word pommel, 
from the French paumelle, or palm of the hand. The 
leather passes through various manipulations, each having 
its distinct name ; thus graining consists in folding the 
skin with the grain sides in contact, and rubbing strongly 
on the flesh side ; bruising , or rubbing the extended skin 
on the grain side ; whitening , or passing a knife with a 
very fine edge over the skin at the beam, so as to clean the 
flesh side preparatory to waxing , which is done just before 
the skins are sold ; for at this point the currier stores his 
skins, as they can be kept best in the state of finished 
russet , as it is called, previous to waxing. Waxing consists 
of two parts: the first is the laying on the colour , or black- 
ing of oil, lampblack, and tallow, which is well rubbed in on 
the flesh side with a hard brush ; then, secondly, the skin 
is black-sired with stiff size and tallow, laid on with a 
sponge or a soft brush, and thoroughly rubbed with a glass 
slicker, a finishing gloss being given with a little thin size. | 
The curried skin is now said to be black on the flesh , or 
waxed , in which state it is used for the upper leathers of 
men’s boots and shoes. In the case of any of the numerous 
varieties of grained leather which are blackened and 
dressed on the grain side, the finishing operations are 
different. These are hard dried after slicking, and the 
operation of stuffing or dubbing is omitted. They are 
grained in the dry state, often by machinery, then boarded 
to soften them, and next blackened on the grain side with 
a solution of copperas. The flesh side is whitened or fluffed 
and the grain is treated with sweet oil or some similar oil, 
and finally glazed with a thin solution of gelatin or of 
shellac. 

For almost every operation in currying efficient machinery lias 
now been adapted, the use of which not only modifies the operations 
of the currier, but also enables him to split up hides and to finish 
his splits as imitations of any kind of leather ho may desire to copy. 
In machine currying the tanned hides, duly damped, are struck out 
in a “stoning ” machine. It consists of a strong oscillating arm or 
bar having a blunt steel blade fixed on its end, which works hack 
and forward over a concave bed on which the hide is laid, and which 
by its scraping and striking action on the softened leather smooths 
and equalizes the grain, aud produces a compact uniform surface on 



Fio. 11. — Belt Knife Splitting Machine. 

it. From the stoning machine the hide may pass to the splitting 
machine, of which there are numerous forms, tne American union 
splitter with a fixed knife being the oldest and best known. A 
much more perfect machine, however, is the belt or band splitting 
machine. In this machine (fig. 11) the knife or cutter a is an end- 
less band of steel which revolves at considerable speed with its 
cutting edges close to the sides of a pair of rollers through which 
the leather is fed and pressed against the knife. The lower of these 
rollers is made of short segments or rings, each separately capable 
of yielding to some extent so as to accommodate itself to the inequal 


thicknesses of various parts of a hide. The thickness of the slice 
of leather to be cut is gauged to the utmost minuteness by means 
of the hand screws b } b , which raise or lower the upper roller. The 
knife edge of the cutter is kept keen by rubbing against revolving 
emery wheels c as it passes round. So delicately can thiB machine 
effect its work that slices of leather uniform throughout and as thin 
as paper can be easily prepared by it, and with its help it is no 
uncommon practice to divide a comparatively thin East Indian kip 
into three useful splits. Another machine now largely used by 
curriers is the scouring machine (fig. 12), a level table or platform 
freely movable in all directions, having mounted over it a recipro- 
cating frame in which are fixed brushes and pieces of slate or thin 



Fjo. 12. — Scouring Machine. 

stone. These, with a small jet of water, scour and brush tho entire 
surface of the leather lying on the platform, effectually Bcouring out 
bloom and all soluble impurities. Ollier machines are washing and 
stuffing drums and whitening machines. In tho latter the leather is 
pared and equalized by tho cutting action of a small cylinder armed 
with oblique cutting odges. The cylinder, moved to and fro with a 
pendulum motion, and revolving ut the enormous rate of from 
‘2000 to 3000 revolutions per minute, pares and shaves the leather 
on tho same principle as the lawn-mower cuts grass. Embossing 
or graining cylinders, boarding cylinders, glassing machines, and 
emery wheels for fluffing the flesh sido of levant leather are also 
among the mechanical adaptations for currier’s use. 

Patent or Enamelled Leather. — Leather finished with a 
brilliant, smooth, and glossy surface, used for dress boots 
and shoes, dress belts, and fine harness,* is known under a 
variety of names, as lacquered, varnished, japanned, and 
enamelled leather, <fcc. Such leather is finished principally 
from tanned calf skins, and in more recent times from seal, 
goat, and sheep skins, but lighter ox hides and horse leather 
are also japanned for special purposes. The finishing of 
leather in this style involves two processes — (1) the 
grounding or preparation of a smooth surface, and (2) the 
varnishing and polishing. The grounding material used 
by French and German finishers, who greatly excel in the 
production of such leather, consists of a thick syrupy 
mixture of lamp-black with a varnish of boiled linseed oil, 
umber, and litharge. This is uniformly spread over the 
surface of the leather, which has been previously stretched 
and tacked on a wooden frame. The first coating is dried 
in the air, then exposed in the japanning stove to a heat of 
about 170° Fahr., and afterwards rubbed smooth with 
pumice stone. This process of coating, drying, and 
smoothing is repeated several times, and the leather is 
next varnished with a compound of boiled oil, Berlin blue, 
litharge, and some dryer, thinned either with oil of 
turpentine or petroleum spirit. Two or three thin coat- 
ings of such varnish are giveu, the surface being carefully 
polished after each ; but the composition of the varnishes, 
<kc., and the number of coatings applied, vary much in the 
hands of different manufacturers. Coloured enamel leathers 
receive two preliminary coatings of oil, rosin, and spirit of 
turpentine, which are sun-dried ; they are then brought up 
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with several coatings of oil, varnish, and the special colour- 
ing substance, and finished with a thin coat of copal varnish. 

Seal Leather . — The tauning of seal skius is now an 
important department of the leather industry of the United 
Kingdom, in which this branch has been specially 
developed. The skins form one of the items of the 
whaling industry, which principally centres in Dundee, 
and at that port, as well as at Hull and Peterhead, they 
are received in large quantities from the arctic regions. A 
considerable number are also imported at Greenock from 
the coast of Newfoundland. The skin of these seals is 
light but exceedingly close in texture, and yields a very 
strong tough leather. The skins are prepared, split, and 
tanned in the same way as other light leathers, tanning 
with mixed oak bark and sumach usually occupying about 
six weeks. Seal leather is generally finished on the grain 
side as “levant” seal with a large coarse grain, and in that 
form it is principally used by bootmakers. A proportion 
of seal leather is finished as enamel and japanned leather. 

Russia Leather was originally, as the name implies, a 
speciality of Russia, where it was made from the hides of 
young cattle, and dressed either a brownish-red or a black 
colour, for upper leather or for bookbinding, dressing cases, 
purses, and similar objects. Russia leather is now made 
throughout both Europe and America, the best qualities 
being obtained from Austria. Horse hides, calf, goat, 
and sheep skins, and even splits, are now finished as russia 
leather ; but most of these are decidedly inferior in quality, 
and, as they are merely treated with birch bark oil to give 
them something of the odour by which an ordinary observer 
recognizes russia leather, they scarcely deserve the name 
under which they pass. Genuine russia leather is tanned 
like other light leathers, but properly in willow bark, 
although poplar and spruce fir barks also are used. After 
tanning, scouring, and setting out, the hides are treated on 
the flesh side with an empyreumatic oil obtained by the 
dry distillation of birch tree bark and buds, to which the 
peculiar smell of the leather is due. The red colour com- 
monly seen in russia leather is given by dyeing with a pre- 
paration of brazil wood, rubbed over the grain side with 
a brush or sponge. Black-coloured russia leather owes its 
colour to repeated stainings with acetate of jron. The 
leather of genuine quality is very water-tight and strong, 
and, owing to its impregnation with empyreumatic oil, it 
wards off the attacks of insects. 

Morocco and Thin Leathers . — Originally morocco leather 
was a product of the Levant, Turkey, and the Mediterra- 
nean coast of Africa, where the leather was made from 
goat skius tanned with sumach, and finished either black 
or various bright colours. Such leather was peculiarly 
clear in colour, elastic, and soft, yet firm and fine in grain 
and texture, and has long been much prized for bindings, 
being the material in which most of the artistic work of 
the 16th century binders was executed. Now, in addition 
to gouuine morocco made from goat skins, we have imita- 
tion or French moroccos, for which split calf and especially 
sheep skins are employed, and it may be said that, as the 
appearance of morocco is the result of the style of grain- 
ing, which can be artificially produced on any leather, and 
of the finish, morocco can be made from all varieties of 
thin leather. The Germans distinguish between saffian and 
morocco, including under the former term leather tanned 
with sumach, and dyed bright colours without previous 
stuffing with fats, while as morocco proper they reckon 
leather which may be prepared with mixed tannage, is 
staffed, and afterwards is finished black. Saffians are, 
according to this classification, the leathers principally used 
for bindings and fancy purposes, morocco being more 
especially devoted to shoe work. 

The preparation of skins for morocco leathers must be 


conducted with much care. The skins, being usually hard 
and dry when received, are first soaked and softened by 
milling in the stocks and working on the tanner's beam. 
They are next limed, unhaired, deshed, and trimmed in 
effect as already described in the section on sole leather, 
and they are pured or bated in a preparation of dog's dung. 
After undergoing the influence of this preparation, the 
skins are washed and Blated with a knife-edged piece of 
slate to remove from thoir surface fine hairs and adhering 
dirt, and then they are put into a drench of bran and water, 
heated to about 185° Fahr., after which they ought to be 
perfectly free from deleterious impurities and ready for 
tanning. Several processes are adopted in tanning, but 
that most approved is based on the original Eastern 
practice, which consists in first treating the skins with an 
already used sumach infusion. Next they are, in pairs, 
sewed up as bags, grain side outwards, and these bags are 
filled with concentrated sumach liquor and a proportion of 
powdered sumach, and by the exudation of the liquor 
through the skins, partly aided by pressure, the tanning 
is quickly completed. After ripping out, the skins are 
thrown into vats containing sumach liquor, to tan the 
edges and shanks, which are not reached by the liquor in 
the bags. The fully tanned skins are now struck out on 
the beam with the striking pin, and hung in the loft to 
dry, when they are ready for the finishing processes. A 
large proportion of the goat skins imported into western 
Europe from the East Indies, whence they are exported in 
enormous quantities, are received in the fully tanned con- 
dition, and ready for the morocco finishing operations, 
after a Bhort treatment with sumach liquor. For finishing, 
the leather is first damped in soap-suds, and shaved on the 
flesh side to equalize the thickness of the leather, and next 
on a table worked over repeatedly with slickers, which 
renders the skin firm, smooth, and uniform. The skins are 
next blacked on the grain side with a solution of acetate 
of iron, and from this point the methods of finish diverge 
in an endless manner according as it is desired to finish 
the leather ns “kid,” “levant,” “peebled,” “ bright,” or 
“ dull,” &c. The bright-coloured moroccos are dyed in two 
different methods, the dyeing being done as a preliminary 
to the finishing operations. In the case of genuine 
moroccos, the skins are dipped and drawn through small 
troughs containing the dye liquor ; two skins are taken, 
placed flesh side to flesh side, and so worked through the 
liquor by hand, the operation being repeated as often as 
necessary to bring up the requisite strength of colour. 
Imitation morocco, on the other hand, is usually dyed by 
stretching the skins on a table and brushing the dye liquor 
over the grain side. After the dyeing the skins are shaved 
and dressed, the dyed surface is rubbed over with an 
emulsion of white of egg, linseed oil, and dye liquor, and 
afterwards grained and glassed, or finished smooth and 
glossy, according to the purpose for which the leather may 
be required. In recent times aniline colours have been 
very largely employed in the dyeing of all bright leathers. 

In the tanning of sheep and lamb skius the general 
operations outlined above in the case of goat skins are 
necessary. Previous to tanning, the prepared skins are 
submitted to hydraulic pressure, to expel the oleaginous 
matter with which sheep skins are richly impregnated. 
Sheep skins tanned, generally with beech bark in the 
United Kingdom, and uncoloured are known as basils. 
Roan Leather is sheep skin tanned in sumach, coloured 
and dressed throughout in the same manner as imitation 
morocco, excepting that it is finished smooth and glassed. 
Skivers are split grain sides of sheep skins tanned in sumach, 
and similarly finished, — the flesh split being shamoyed for 
inferior qualities of shamoy or wash leather. Skivers from 
their thinness are quickly tanned through in a sumach 
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liquor, and in no case are they sewed into bags, as is most 
commonly the case with entire sheep and goat skins. The 
splitting machine used for split sheep skins has two rollers, 
the lower one of gun-metal and solid, and the upper made of 
gun-metal rings, while between the two rollers, and nearly in 
contact, is the edge of the sharp knife, to which an oscillat- 
ing movement is given by a crank. When a skin is intro- 
duced between the two rollers, it is dragged through against 
the knife edge and divided, the solid lower roller support- 
ing the membrane, while the upper one, being capable of 
moving through a small space by means of its rings, adjusts 
itself to inequalities in the membrane ; where this is thin 
the rings become depressed, and where it is thick they rise 
up, so that no part escapes the action of the knife. Skivers 
are finished white, or in colours in variously lined or diced 
patterns, and in imitation grain, and are principally em- 
ployed for hat and other linings and various purposes in 
which they meet little strain or tear and wear. 

Danish Leather is tanned sheep and lamb Bkins princi- 
pally, but goat and kid skins also are used. The tanning 
medium is willow bark, and the leather, bright in colour 
and highly elastic, is used for strong gloves. The same 
name is also applied to tawed lamb skins, dressed and 
finished on the flesh side. 

Alligator Leather . — For a number of years leather tanned 
from the skins of the Mississippi alligator has formed an 
item in the trade lists of the United States, and it is now 
also being sought after in the European markets. Tho 
industry was started about the year 1860, and centred first 
at Now Orleans, the raw skins being obtained from tho 
rivers of Louisiana. Now, however, the skins are princi- 
pally procured in Florida, and the tanning is a considerable 
industry in Jacksonville. The parts of the skin useful for 
leather making are the belly and flanks, and these portions 
alone are steeped in lime to preserve them for the tanner. 
Alligator leather, which has a scaly surface, is useful for 
fancy boot and shoe making, and for many small articles 
such as cigar cases, pocket books, etc. 

Kangaroo Leather . — The Australian colonists have turned 
their attention to the preparation of leathor from the skins 
of tho kangaroo, wallaby, and other marsupials native to 
their continent. These skins are both tanned and tawed, 
the principal tanning agont being the mimosa bark, which 
abounds in Australia. The leathers they yiold are of 
excellent quality, strong, and elastic, and rival in texture 
and appearance the kid of European tanners. The cir- 
cumstance that the animals exist only in the wild state 
renders this a limited and insecure sourco of leather. 

Tawed Leather. 

Under the term tawing is embraced the preparation of leather by 
tho action of mineral substances on hides and skins. In the pro- 
cess of tawing the substance principally employed is alum or some 
of the simple aluminous salts, although many other inorganic salts 
have been proposed, some of which havo given considerable pro- 
mise of practical success. The system of tawing is principally ap- 
plied to thin and light skins of sheep, lambs, kids, and goats, 
although in former times much heavy leather was tawed for military 
belts, heavy gloves, machine belts, Ac., for most of which purposes, 
however, sumach-tanned or similar leathers are now found more 
applicable and durable. The products obtained by tawing are of 
a pure white colour, whence the name white leather is frequently 
applied to goods of this class. The most important departments of 
the tawing industry are the calf kid manufactures for boots and 
shoes, and glove kid or glac4 leather tawing, the products of which 
are exclusively devoted to glove making. A large number of white 
tawed sheep skins are also used by druggists and perfumers as tie- 
over leather for bottles, and for linings by bootmakers, Ac. 

Calf Kid. — The various steps of preparation through which the 
light skins suitable for this manufacture pass, in respect of softening, 
liming, unbairing, puring, and drenching, are similar to the process 
by' which morocco skins are prepared for tanning. The tawing 
itself is accomplished in a drum or cylinder the same as the currier’s 
staffing wheel, into which is introduced for one hundred average skins 
a mixture consisting of 20 lb of alum, 9 lb salt, 40 lb flour, 250 


eggs (or about 1$ gallons of egg yolk), § pint of olive oil, and 12 to 
16 gallons of water. In this mixture, at a temperature of not more 
than 100° Fahr., the skins are worked for about forty minutes, by 
which action the tawing is completed. After the withdrawal from 
the drum the skins are allowed to drain, dried rapidly by artificial 
heat, damped, staked out by drawing them over a blunt steel tool, 
and then wetted and shaved down on tho beam to the required 
thickness. Next they recoive, if necessary, a second treatment with 
the tawing mixture. The dyeing or colouring follows, which in the 
case of calf kid is always black, the colour consisting of a compound 
of bichromate of potash, stalo urine, logwood extract, and copperas. 
It is applied either by brushes on a table, or by dyeing the leather 
in small vats as iu tho parallel ease of morocco leather. The dyed 
leather is washed with pure water, dried, grounded with a curious 
moon knifo, stretched m all directions, ironed, and oiled on the 
ilesh side with a mixturo of oil, wax, Ac. 

Glove Kid . — In the preparation of kid leather for gloves the tender 
skins of young kids alone are used for the bcBt qualities, but for a 
large proportion of such loather young lamb skins are also tawed. 
The genuine kid leather is for tho most part produced in France, 
specially at Annoimy and Paris, while lamb kid is morr particularly 
a product of Germany, Austria, and Denmark. In all stuges of the 
preparation of this leather the utmost caro and attention are requisite, 
and it is specially of consequence that tho operations preparatory 
to tawing should receive thorough attention. The unbairing is best 
effected by steeping the skins m a mixture of lime and orpiment, 
and, while the general scquonco of unhairing, fleshing, bating with 
dog’s dung, scudding, washing, and treating with the bran drench 
is tho same as in the caso of other skins, much more attention iH 
bestowed on each stage in order to maintain the smoothness of 
grain, and to obtain a thoroughly clean elastic pelt, than is 
absolutely noedful for any other variety of loather. The tawing 
mixture consists for each 100 lb of skins of about 28 lb of flour, 
3i lb of alum, nearly 1 lb of common suit, and 280 eggs. These 
substances are made into the consistency of a cream with water, and 
placed either in a vat or in a revolving drum. In the former case, 
tho skins are trodden with the feet, while in Iho latter they are 
tumbled about. The tawed skins are hung over polos, grain side 
inwards, and dried rapidly ; when hard dry they are heaped in a 
damp place to soften a little, then damped by passing them through 
water, next trodden out by foot on a ridged or burred floor, staked or 
stretched over a blunt knifo, portly dried, and again staked and 
dried thoroughly. For dyeing, the skins are first washed out in 
warm water to free them from superfluous alum, and then again 
“ fed ” with yolk of eggs and salt.. For bright colours such as soft 
greys, lavenders, and yellows, the skins are plunged into small 
dye vats of the proper dye colours ; but for all the darker colour* 
tho skins are stretched out on a table and the dye stuffs applied 
with a brush. In tho latter cose the leather is first grounded with 
some alkaline solution, then dyed mostly with logwood, brazil 
wood, fustic, Prussian berries, or preparations of indigo, — aniline 
colours being now little used for glove dyeing. The dye is mor- 
danted by a wash of tho sulphate of either zinc, copper, or iron, which 
operation also clears and develops the colour. Alter dyeing it only 
remains to free the leather from superfluous moisture, dry it, and 
then with slight damping stake or stretch it out oneo or twice, 
which finishes the preparation of this valuable class of leather. 

Tho “ feeding” of kid leathers with yolk and sometimes oil pro- 
ducesapartial slmmoying, softening tlu* texture andgiving the leather 
that peculiar suppleness to which much of its value is due. The 
flour added, by means of the gluten it contains, is supposed to 
facilitate the absorption of the alumina and thus hasten the tawing. 

Hungarian Leather consists of hides and heavy skins partly 
tawed and partly shnmoyed. In the preparation of this leather it 
was formerly the practice to shave off the hair with a sharp knife, 
but now the bides arc unhaired either by sweating or liming. After 
tawing with alum and salt the leather is stuffed by first heating it 
over a charcoal fire and impregnating tlie hot leather with tallow, 
or, as is now common, by working it in a drum with a hot mixture 
of cod oil and tallow. This leather, being comparatively cheap, is 
much used on the Continent for common saddlery purposes, for 
which it is blackened, and it is also serviceable for machinery belts. 

A leather has been patented by Professor Knapp, in which the 
active tanning or tawing principle is a basic salt of the cxide of iron. 
It was intended principally for sole leather, but it does not appear 
to have met with practical success, and its manufacture is under- 
stood to have been abandoned. 

Heinzerling' s Chrome-tanned Leather. — Quite recently a large 
amount of attention has been devotod to a system of tanning or 
tawing by means of chromium compounds patented by Dr 
Heinzerling, a German chemist. The oxidizing power of chromate 
salts, and the deoxidizing effect which organic matter has upon these 
salts, have long been recognized, and the knowledge of this action 
and counter-actiQn has led to many unsuccessful attempts, in the 
past, to use chromates in tanning. It is claimed, however, that the 
difficulties have been overcome oy Dr Heinzerling’s process, which 
consists practically in the use of bichromate of potash, chloride of 
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potassium or chloride of sodium, and sulphate of alumina. These 
are mixed together in one large stock tank, trom which is drawn by 
means of a system of piping communicating with each pit the 
quantity required to make the necessary strength of liquor ; this 
at first, as m tanning by bark, is very weak, but is strengthened 
systematically every few days according to the .thickness of the 
hides being tanned. The quantity of chromic acid used ordinarily 
amounts to from about 2i to 6 per cent, of the weight of leather 
producod. Tint price of bichrome at present is 5|d. per lb, so that 
100 lb weight of leather would cost for this agent from Is. to 8s. 

Light skins such as sheep skins and calf skins are tanned in less 
than a week, ox and buffalo bides in about a fortnight, and walrus 
hides, over 2 indies thick, in six weeks. After being tanned, the 
hides, which are at this stage of a yellowish tint like sumach-tanned 
leather, are dipped in chloride of barium, which converts the soluble 
chromates on the surface into the insolublo chromate of barium. 
If any particular shade of colour is desired it is then put on, and 
in goneral hides are coloured like ordinary leather. After being 
coloured the leather is allowed to get nearly dry, when it is immersed 
in pure paraffin wax and resin dissolved together in certain pro- 
portions. 'These materials, with chloride of potassium or chloride 
of sodium and sulphate of alumina, go to give the necessary sub- 
stance, weight, and waterproofing to the leather. The hides are 
afterwards diied and brushed clean by brushing machinery. Thus 
finished, the leather differs very little in appearance from ordinary 
leathor. 

l)r lleinzerling claims as the meritorious and original features of 
his process the combined use of chromate compounds and fatty 
matters. The stuffing with fat or paraffin of chrome leather, ho 
maintains, in the first place, reduces chromic acid to chrome oxide, 
and secondly the oxygen thus liberated in the substance of the hide 
oxidizes the fatty into acid bodies, which, uniting with the chrome 
oxide, form a third insolublo compound mordanted in the fibre of 
the loather, rendering it at once supple and waterproof. 

The leather has been reported on by Mr David Kirkcaldy, 
London, as considerably stronger than the best bark-tanned leather 
bo was able to procure. After steeping samples of it in cold water 
six days it has been found that the total quantity of tanning 
material extracted amounted to from ’014 to *185 percent., while 
first-class bark-tanned leather similarly treated yielded 679 per 
cent. By boiling chrome leather in water for half an hour, the loss 
ranged from *005 to ‘054 per cent. 

The process seems to offer the means of utilizing classes of 
hides, such as shoe]) skins, and very heavy hides, us those of the 
walrus, hippopotamus, &c. , in a way which has not hitherto been 
found practicable by other processes. Sheep skins in chromo- 
tanning do not require to be pured and freed from their oleuginous 
constituents, and when finished by this process are no longer porous, 
but become waterproof. They can bo slmved and whitened like 
calf skins, and may be used for shoe purposes. 

The Huinzorling process is at work in various localities throughout 
Germany. For the United Kingdom and British colonies the patent 
rights have been acquired by the Eglinton Chemical Company of 
Glasgow, who, as manufacturers of bichromate of potash, have an 
indirect interest in the development of the system. Although the 
method hus yot scarcely passed the critical stage of practical experi- 
ment, the products appear to be gaiuing the favour of men of 
experience ; and, should the system meet tho expectation of its 
originator and promoters, it cannot in the end fail greatly to cheapen 
many useful classes of leather. 

Sha moy or Oil Leather, 

The process of preparing leather by impregnating hides and skins 
with oil is probably tho oldest system of leather manufacture. It 
is that which in earlier times was most largely followed, and among 
rude aud semi-civilized people it is still commonly practised. Not- 
withstanding this, well-shamoyed leather requires the exercise of 
much care and numerous manipulative processes. Hides andBkins 
of all classes are prepared by sliamoying ; but sheep, goat, deer, 
Antelope, and small calf skin are those usually treated, nu enormous 
number of flesh splits of sheep being shamoyed for common pur- 
poses. Tho extensivo employment of deer skins in sliamoying gives 
the product the name of buck or doe leather, and from the use of 
the chamois skin of the Alps is derived the name of the process 
chamois or shainoy, while from the fact that it may be easily washed 
like cloth it is called wash leather. In former times a large num- 
ber of ox hides were shamoyed, but now that is little practised. 

Skins for shamoying are in the preliminary stages treated almost 
as for ordinary tanning ; but, beyond unhairing, the surface of the 
grain is shaved off in all except tho Bmall thin Bkins, They are 
afterwards treated with fresh lime solution, and repeatedly washed 
to bring the pelt to somewhat open and porous condition, drenched 
with bran to remove all lime, and rinsed in an acid liquor. The 
skins are next staked out and taken to the fulling machine or stocks, 
where, after being rubbed over individually with fish oil, tbey are 
hammered for about two hours to force the oil into the substance 
of the skin. They are then stretched, hung up for some time, again 


oiled, and fulled ; and these operations may be repeated from six to 
twelve times according to the thickness of the skins treated. After 
thorough impregnation the skins are dried, then heaped up in a 
heated room, where a process of oxidation is quickly set up. So soon 
as the skins assume a yellow colour and give off a peculiar odour, 
not at all like fish oil, the process is complete and the fermentation 
is stopped. It is now found that about one-half of the oil is 
oxidized within the skin and combined with the tissue to form 
leather, while the remainder is present only in the condition of 
mechanical impregnation. This uncombined oil is washed out with 
a warm potash solution, and the fat so recovered, known as degras , 
forms a valuable material for the dressing of common leather by 
curriers. 

Parchment , Vellum , and Shagreen. 

These substances, properly speaking, do not come under the 
heading of leather at all, seeing they are neither tanned nor tawed, 
but simply aro dressed skins dried and prepared lor tlieir peculiar 
uses. Parchment is made from calf, goat, sheep, ass, and swine 
skins by the unhairing and dressing processes turough which all 
skins pass preparatory to tanning. When they are thoroughly 
scudded and fleshed, tno skins are stretched tightly in every direc- 
tion over a frame, and in that condition shaved and equalized on 
both sides with the currier’s knife. After drying, the skins are 
ready for use as drum loather and for tho other ordinary applica- 
tions of parchment. The common kinds of vellum are made from 
sheepskin splits, of which two may be obtained from a single skin. 
To prepare these for use, tho splits are, after stretching ami drying, 
repeatedly rubbed over with powdered chalk and powdered stone to 
raise the fine even velvety surface j>eculiar to vellum. Common 
sliagroon consists of the skins of various species of sharks and rays 
propared in a similar manner to parchment ; and Persian shagreen 
is a kind of tawed parchment with an artificial grain embossed in 
it, by pressing into the substance while in a darn]) condition the 
small round seeds of a species of Chtmojiadium. Shagreen is fre- 
quently dyed in bright colours, and used for ornamenting the 
surfaces of small articles, and the handles of daggers, swords, &c. 

Commerce and Statistics. 

It is quite impossible to form any adequate estimate of the 
extent and value of such a trade as that in leather. The raw 
materials are obtained, in almost equal abundance, throughout the 
civilized world, and tho manufacturing operations are, to a greater 
or less degree, carried on in every centre of industry. Thus local 
wan ts are largely supplied by local producers, aud much of this 
trade is never recorded in any statistical returns. There can be 
no doubt that leather takes rank among tho foremost half dozen of 
human industries. Both in Europe and America there is a large 
international trade in the raw materials and manufactured products, 
while from the East Indies and the British colonies the largest 
supplies of various untanned and tanned hides and skins are now 
exported. Taking cattle hides alone, the import trade of the great 
manufacturing centres has been thus stated for 1879: — 

United Kingdom l,lG2,40r> Hamburg G4G.S80 

Marseilles 652,!>G7 Boston and New York (U.S.).. 3,163,026 

1 1 u\ re 863,741 

Antwerp 1)58,412 Total for Kuiope and America 7,426,881 

These came principally from the River Plate, Rio Grande, and 
Brazil, and are exclusive of 250,000 horse hides imported into 
Europe, and the whole of the enormous exports of tho East Indies. 
Tho total number of hides, raw and tannea, exported from India in 
the year 1877-78 was 9,800,955, and the average for the four preced- 
ing years exceeded 7,250,000. A great proportion of these are 
tanned kips, shipped from Madras almost exclusively to the United 
Kingdom, — buffalo and the heavier flint dry hides going more largely 
to tne United States. The imports of Eust Indian kips into the 
United Kingdom during 1880 amounted to 6,135,978, and in 1881 
the numbor fell to 4,580,303. Of tanned goat and sheep skins, 
again, the annual export from Madras alone reaches nearly 
10,000,000 skins, the numbers for 1880 having been 9,799,900 skins. 
Tho total number of sheep and goat skins, raw and rough tanned, 
imported into the United States in 1880 was 11,731,885, of which 
6,332,635 were raw soft stock, 3,358,750 wereriw hard East Indian 
skins, principally from Bengal, and 2,O5fi r SO0 were tanned East 
Indian skins. 

The following table shows the sources and number of hides 
imported into the United Kingdom during 1880: — 

River riatc, wilted hides 819,743 West Indies 1<MJ84 

„ diy 81,037 West Coast of America 13,107 

Rio Grande, salted „ 178,897 Cape kips and gnus 18,097 

Cape „ „ 86,588 North America 8,988 

„ dry „ 209,176 East India kips and buffalo ... 6,707,149 

Australia 196,140 Horae hides 98,200 

Biazil 96,246 

The following are the Board of Trade returns of articles connected 
with tanning imported into the United Kingdom, and exported, 
during the five yean ending 1880 : — 
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Imports. 



1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

I. Quantities 






Bark for tanners’ use.. cwts. 

672,319 

645,662 

587,525 

417,554 

449,601 

Tanning stuffs — 



Cutch and gambler ..tons 

26,564 

32,018 

28,613 

26,634 

32,107 

Sumach „ 

12,797 

13,409 

13,923 

12,131 

11,620 

Valonla 

34,928 

29,989 

28,677 

84,217 

33,773 

Galls cwts. 

25,884 

26,425 

31,478 

16,512 

61,083 

Hides— 



Raw „ 

1,055,576 

1,146,364 

1,161,994 

1,011,991 

1,241,788 

Tanned, tawed, cur- 


ried, or dressed ... lb 
Leather manufactures — 

44,768,891 

46,917,689 

50,571,132 

35,185,855 

47,653,442 

Boots and shoes, doz. pairs 

109,896 

99,396 

102,690 

127,504 

95,487 

Gloves 

1,497,437 

1,242,159 

1,060,438 

1,062,747 

1,455,765 

Unenumerated ...value £ 

233,204 

379,005 

613,492 

261,611 

278,763 

Skins— 

Sheep and lamb... number 

13,165,348 

12,977,531 

11,321,843 

9.402,911 

12,331,413 

Goat ,, 

8,051,112 

8,151,599 

7,906,964 

10,124,169 

11,467,235 

Seal ,, 

607,276 

763,757 

762,772 

964.208 

653,276 

Other sorts value £ 

241,390 

261,073 

221,147 

200,122 

98,344 

II. Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bark for tanners’ use 

815,278 

282,926 

263,110 

161,573 

180,586 

Cutch and gambler 

610,645 

703,905 

664,080 

476,383 

666,861 

Sumach 

215,253 

221,862 

231,358 

170,692 

145,665 

Valonla 

628,852 

668,497 

632,855 

542,949 

620,054 

Galls 

61,704 

76,834 

78,963 

45,865 

138,358 

Hides— 




Raw 

3,302,288 

3,645,891 

3,409,065 

2,916,577 

3,879,582 

Tunned, tawed, curried, 



or dressed 

2,977,923 

2,053,722 

2,871,052 

2,209.080 

3,055,023 

Leather manufactures — 


Boots and shoes 

328,479 

318 786 

370,147 

479,498 

381,579 

Gloves 

1,840,956 

1,618,557 

1,300,633 

1,286,030 

1.742,591 

Skins — 

Sheep and lamb 

1,343,042 

1,260,135 

1,103,928 

934,103 

1,411,837 

Goat 

861.879 

892,272 

890,003 

1,146,422 

1,277,742 

Seal 

219,540 

246,633 

443,784 

565,270 

623,278 


Exports. 



187 6. 

1877, 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

I. Quantities. 
Leather — 

Tanned, unwrnught .cwts. 

149,91 1 

144.431 

160,985 

219,890 

146.998 

Boots and shoes doz.palis 

443,293 

436,166 

430,273 

433/174 

420,189 

Other articles lb 

1,009,874 

1,481,225 

1,662,948 

1,663,961 

1.916,867 

Saddlery and harness 

vulue £ 

397,561 

352,202 

401,443' 

424,050 

436,373 

Skins and furs, all sorts „ £ 

851,847 

839,276 

1,032,007 

1,380,133 

1,643,847 

II. Values. 






Leather- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tanned, unwrought 

1,211,146 

1,166,134 

1,177,282 

1,607,427 

1,152,660 

Boots and shoes 

1,404.076 

' 1,336,478 

1,316,731 

1,311,293 

1,282,221 

Other articles 

329,773 

305,175 

285,767 

323,284 

374,634 


The imports of hides to the United States v *irough the two 
principal ports, New York and Boston, and the receipts of homo 
tides in theso cities for 1878 - 80 , are shown in the following 
tables: — 

New York. 



1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Brazil 

180,382 

93,079 

89,168 

Buenos Ayres 

297,323 

280,744 

449,898 

Montevideo 

465,202 

620,938 

931,054 

Orinoco 

32,386 

34,209 

31,443 

Rio Grande 

69,631 

127,086 

141,168 

South America (other stateB) 

112,811 

111,357 

31,687 

Central America 

267,028 

242,366 

496,909 

Mexico — 

121,371 

98,901 

119,476 

West Indies 

16,601 

51,965 

63,903 

East Indies (loose) 

21,244 

700 

27,617 

Europe 

119,533 

305,916 

328,416 

China 

... 

65,242 

171,382 

Africa i 

39,670 

126,770 

166,091 

Sundry 

1,862 

... 


Total foreign 

1,733,944 

2,159,278 

3,047,052 

„ domestic 

788,470 

860,193 

578,098 

„ foreign and domestic... 

Calcutta bales buffalo 

*» „ cow | 

2,522,414 

3,019,471 

3,626,150 

7,952 

1,453 

6,593 

1,634 

9,034 

4,640 


Poston. 



1878. 

1879, 

1880. 

Buenoa Ayres 

Montevideo 

Rio Grande 

European ports 

Other foreign ports 

Total foreign 

„ domestic 

Grand total 

448,860 

6,500 

182,063 

247,081 

365,644 

15,609 

221,468 

487*662 

422,577 

14,277 

360,607 

151,177 

348,909 

884,004 

888,608 

1,040,273 

678,209 

1,287,547 

794,298 

1,772,612 

1,718,482 

2,081,840 
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Value in Dollars of Leather Exported from, (he Port of New York 
during the three Years 1878-80. 



1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Liverpool 

2,172,489 

1,948,810 

2,922,931 

Hamburg 

1,522,099 

971,147 

896,398 

Hull 

3*8,673 

443,884 

786,106 

Bristol 

152,319 

90,474 

138,256 

Antwerp 

163,229 

157,962 

86,476 

1. on don 

118,542 

39,024 

120,782 

Rottcrdh *1 

91,062 

104,698 

60,688 

Glasgow 

85,981 

62,340 

67,169 

Bremen 

167,199 

170,429 

20,188 

Havre 

3,317 

2,360 

300 

Trieste 

31,492 

13.600 

10,881 

Total 

4,876,402 

3,999,018 

5,118,884 


The principal leather markets of the U nited Kingdom are London, 
where there are quarterly fairs ; Leeds, with eight fairs yearly ; and 
Bristol, which has two leather fairs per year. In the United States 
the commerce centres principally in New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. On the Europoan continent Paris, Marseilles, Vienna, 
and Berlin are the most important centres of the leathor trade, 
with Antwerp and Havre as great marts for the sale of hides and 
skins. (J. PA.) 

LEATHER, Artificial. Under the name of artificial 
leather, or of American leather cloth, largo quantities of a 
material having, more or less, a leather-like surface are used, 
principally for upholstery purposes, such as the covering 
of chairs, lining the tops of writing desks and tables, die. 
There is considerable diversity in the preparation of the 
material, but most commonly it consists of a web of calico 
first prepared with a thick paste to fill up the interstices, 
and thereafter coated with a mixture of boiled linseed oil 
mixed with dryers and lamp-black or other pigment, 
uniformly spread, smoothed, and compressed on the cotton 
surface by passing it between metal rollers. When the 
surface is to possess a glossy enamel-like appearance, it 
receives a finishing coat of copal varnish. A grained 
morocco surface is given to the material by passing it 
between suitably embossed rollers. Another material now 
largely used for preparing artificial leather consists of 
gelatin mixed with appropriate colouring material, and 
such chemical agents as, by their reaction on that body, 
render it insoluble, — calico being coated with the mixture 
in the manner indicated above. Such insoluble compounds 
are obtained by the action of acetate of alumina on gelatin, 
with exposure to a temperature of about 160° Fahr., or by 
the addition of about one per cent, of bichromate of potash 
to gelatin solution and exposure to light. The addition of 
a proportion of glycerin to the gelatinous mass renders the 
resulting “ leather ” softer and more plastic than it would 
otherwise be. Theso preparations have a close affinity to 
cloth water-proofed with india-rubber, and to such manu- 
factures as ordinary waxcloth. An artificial leather has 
been patented and proposed for use as soles for boots, <fec., 
composed of powdered scraps and cuttings of leather mixed 
with solution of gutta-percha dried and compressed. In 
place of the gutta-percha solution, oxidized linseed oil or 
dissolved resin may be used as the binding medium for 
the leather powder. 

LEAVENWORTH, the largest city in the State of 
Kansas, and chief town of Leavenworth county, is situated 
in an amphitheatre formed by the bluffs of the right bank 
of the Missouri, in the midst of a rich agricultural country. 
The distance from St Louis by river is 496 miles, and 
by rail 309 miles. In 1853 the site of the city was 
covered with thick hazel brush, without a trace of human 
habitation. The following year saw the laying out of the 
first streets, and by 1864 the value of the taxable pro- 
perty, real and personal, amounted to $4,103,562. Among 
the principal buildings are a large Roman Catholic 
cathedral, a State penitentiary, and a State normal school. 
Its position on the river, and an extensive railway system, 
have given Leavenworth a flourishing trade. It possesses 
two practically inexhaustible mines of bituminous coal. 
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and has more large manfacturing establishments than any 
other town on the Missouri, including grist mills, foundries, 
and manufactories of waggons, carriages, furniture, and 
shoes. About 2 miles above the city is Fort Leavenworth, 
the military headquarters of the department of the 
Missouri. The Government reservation has a river 
frontage of 6 miles, with a depth of 1 mila The 
population was 7421) in 1860, 17,873 in 1870, 16,546 
in 1880. At this last date the reservation contained 
1115 individuals. . 

LEBANON. The name of Mount Lebanon (Hob. P??), 
from the Semitic root laban , “ to be white, or whitish,” 
probably refers, not to the perpetual snow, but to the bare 
white walls of chalk or limestone which form the character- 
istic feature of the whole range. Syria is traversed by a 
branch thrown off almost at right angles from Mount 
Taurus in Asia Minor, and Lebanon is the name of the 
central mountain mass of Syria, extending for about 100 
miles from north-north-east to south-south-west. It is 
bounded W. by the sea, N. by the plain Ji'rn Akk&r, 
beyond which rise the mountains of tho Nusairieh, and E. 
by the inland plateau of Syria, mainly steppe land. To the 
south Lebanon ends about the point where the river Lit&ny 
bends westward, and at Batiias. A valley narrowing 
towards its southern end, and now callod El-Buk/ia, 
divides the mountainous mass into two great parts. That 
lying to the west is still oalled Jebel Libn&n ; the greater 
part of the eastern mass now bears the name of the Eastern 
Mountain (Jebel cl-Sharki). In Greek tho western range 
was called Libanos, the eastern Antilibanos. 1 The 
southern extension of the latter, Mount Hermon ( g . v .), 
may in many respects be treated as a separate mountain. 

Lebanon and Antilibanus have many features in com- 
mon ; in both the southern portion is less arid and barren 
than the northern, the western valleys better wooded and 
more fertilo than tho eastern. In general the main eleva- 
tions of tho two ranges form pairs lying opposite one 
another ; the forms of both ranges are monotonous, but 
the colouring splendid, especially when viewed from a 
distance ; when seen close at hand, indeed, only a few 
valleys with perennial streams offer pictures of landscape 
beauty, their rich green contrasting pleasantly with the 
bare brown and yellow mountain sides. 

Geology . — The Lebanon strata are generally inclined, 
curved, aud twisted, often vertical, seldom quite horizontal. 
Throughout the whole of Syria the prevailing line of 
cleavage runs from north to south ; subordinate to this is 
another at right angles to it. The rocks belong to the 
Middle Chalk system, and fall into four subdivisions. 
The first consists of an under hippurite zone about 3000 
feet thick. Sometimes light grey dolomites boldly rise to 
a height of several hundred yards (as in Kesraw&n) ; some- 
times masses of marble present equally grand mountain 
forms (Jezzin) ; sometimes again friable marl and clay 
occur, producing rich pasture lands. The last member 
of this lower zone is a brown oolite containing sponges, 
corals, and echinoderms, amongst which the best known 
fossil is Gidaris glandarius (Salima). Here also belong the 
Radiolaria of Hakel, above which occurs the famous bed 
of fossil fishes. The second subdivision of the Middle Chalk 
consists of a thick sandstone formation, distinguished by 
the preseuce of Trigonia scabra and syriaca^ and by a fossil 
balsam poplar (Nicolia). To the period of the formation 
of this member of the system belong volcanic eruptions of 
melaphyre and basaltite, and also copious eruptions of ashes, 
which are now met with as tufa in the neighbourhood of 
the igneous rocks. These eruptive rocks, which every- 


1 Lot., Antilibanus. The popular form Antilebanon is not legiti- 
mate. 
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where have again been overlaid by the thick sandstone, 
yield bitumen (mineral oils, asphalt, and dysodil), and have 
also had a great influence upon tho superficial aspect of the 
country, the sandstone stratum (1300 to 1600 feet thick) 
having become the centre of its life and fertility, inasmuch 
as here alone water can gather. In tho third subdivision, 
the Turon strictly so-called, oyster beds ( Ostrea africana) 
and a stratum of orbitulites have the widest diffusion. 
Above the oysters come the ammonites (Ammonites 
8yriacus , Von Buch). The fourth subdivision is formed 
by a light grey chalk of the upper hippurite zone, which 
begins in tbe Buk&'a, and can be traced as far as to the 
Red Sea. The latest member is the Eocene nummulite 
(especially in Antilibanus). Generally speaking the pre- 
vailing colours are white in the first district, brown in the 
second, yellow in the third, and grey in the fourth. Apart 
from the formations already named, there only remain to 
be mentioned one or two more recent Tertiaries, which in 
some cases may go back to the end of the Miocene period, 
but for the most part are Pliocene. They are met with 
partly on the coast, being due to the action of the sea 
(Tripoli), partly in the Buk&*a (Zahleh), the result of the 
action of fresh water. Finally, throughout the whole of 
the Lebanon district, there are unmistakable traces of ice 
action in the shape of ground moraines and erratic blocks. 
The glacier remains may practically be said to be associated 
with the four chief streams (Nahr Kadisha, Joz, Ibrahim, 
and Kelb). 

Vegetation. — The western versant has the common 
characteristics of the flora of the Mediterranean coast, but 
the eastern portion belongs to the poorer region of the 
steppes, and the Mediterranean species are met with only 
sporadically along the water-courses. Forest and pasture 
land in our sense of the word do not exist : the [dace of 
the first is for the most part takon by a low brushwood ; 
grass is not plentiful, and the higher ridges maintain a 
growth of alpino plants only so long as patches of snow 
continue to lie. The rock walls harbour some rock plauts, 
but many absolutely barren wildernesses of stone occur. 
(1) On the western versant, as we ascend, we have first, to 
a height of 1600 feet, the coast region, similar to that of 
Syria in general and of the south of Asia Minor. Character- 
istic trees are the locust tree and the stone pine ; in Melia 
Azedarach and Ficus Sycomorus (Beyrout) we have an 
admixture of foreign and partially subtropical elements. 
The great mass of the vegetation, however, is Of the low- 
growing type (maquis or gaiTigue of the western Mediter- 
ranean), with small and stiff leaves, and frequently thorny 
and aromatic, as for example the ilex ( Quercus coceifera ), 
SmilaXy Cistus , Lentiscus , Caly cotome , <fcc. (2) Next comes, 
from 1600 to 6500 feet, the mountain region, which may 
also be called the forest region, still exhibiting as it does 
sparse woods and isolated trees wherever shelter, moisture, 
and the bad husbandry of the inhabitants have permitted 
their growth. From 1600 to 3200 feet is a zone of dwarf 
hard-leaved oaks, amongst which occur the Oriental forms 
Fontanesia phillyrseoides , Acer syriacum y and the beautiful 
red-stemmed Arbutus Andrachn *. Higher up, between 
3700 feet and 4200 feet, a tall pine, Pmus Brutia, Ten., is 
characteristic. Between 4200 and 6200 feet is the region 
of the two most interesting forest trees of Lebanon, the 
cypress and the cedar. The former still grows thickly, 
especially in the valley of the Kadfsha ; the horizontal is 
the prevailing variety. In the upper Kadfsha valley there 
is a cedar grove of about three hundred trees, amrttiggt 
which five are of gigantic size ; it is alleged that other 
specimens occur elsewhere in Lebanon. The Cedrus 
Libani is intermediate between the Cedrus Deodara and the 
C atlantica (see Cedar). The cypress and cedar zone 
exhibits a variety of other leaf-bearing and coniferous 
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trees ; of the first may be mentioned several oaks — Quercus 
Mellvl , Q. subalpina (Kofcschy), Q. Cerris , and the hop-horn- 
beam (Ostrya) ; of the second class the rare Cilician silver 
fir (A ikes ciltdca) may be noticed. Next come the junipers, 
sometimes attaining the size of trees ( Jtmiperus excelsa , J. 
rufescens, and, with fruit as large as plums, J ’ drupacea ). 
But the chief ornament of Lebanon is the Rhododendron 
ponticum, with its brilliant purple flower clusters ; a 
peculiar evergreen, Vinca libanotica , also adds beauty to 
this zone. (3) Into the alpine region (6200 to 10,400 
feet) penetrate a few very stunted oaks ( Quercus subalpina , 
Kotschy), the junipers already mentioned, and a barberry 
( Berberis cretica), which sometimes spreads into close 
thickets. Then follow the low, dense, prone, pillow-like 
dwarf bushes, thorny and grey, common to the Oriental high - ■ 
lands — Astragalus and the peculiar Acantholimon. They 
are found up to within 300 feet of the highest summits. 
Upon the exposed mountain slopes rhubarb (Rheum Ribes) 
is noticeable, and also a vetch ( Vida canescens , Lab.) 
excellent for sheep. The spring vegetation, which lasts 
until July, appears to be rich, especially as regards corolla- 
bearing plants, such as Cory dal is, Gagea , Bulbil lari a, 
Colchicum , Fuschkinia , Geranium , Ornithogalum , <kc. The 
flora of the highest ridges, along the edges of the snow 
patches, exhibits no forms related to our northern alpine 
flora, but suggestions of it are found in a l)r aha, an A nd ro- 
sace, an Alsine , and a violet, occurring, however, only in 
local species. Upon the highest summits are found JSapo- 
naria Pumilio (resembling our a Silene acaulis) and varieties 
of Galium, Euphorbia, Astragalus, Veronica, Jnrinea, 
Festuca , Ecrophularia, Geranium , Asphoddine , Allium , 
Aspenda ; and, on the margins of the snow fields, a 
Taraxacum and Ranunculus demissus. The alpine flora 
of Lebanon thus connects itself directly with the Oriental 
flora of lower altitudes, and is unrelated to the glacial 
flora of Europe and northern Asia. 

Zoology. — There is nothing of special interest about the 
fauna of Lebanon. Bears are no longer numerous ; the 
panther and the ounce are met with ; the wild hog, hy;ena, 
wolf, and fox are by no means rare ; jackals and gazelles 
are very common. The polecat and hedgehog also occur. 
As a rule there are not many birds, but the eagle and the 
vulture may occasionally be seen ; of eatable kinds part- 
ridges and wild pigeons are the most abundant. In some 
places the bat occasionally multiplies so as actually to 
become a plague. 

Geography. — The district to the west of Lebanon, 
averaging about six hours in breadth, slopes in an intricate 
series of plateaus and terraces to the Mediterranean. The 
coast is for the most part abrupt and rocky, often leaving 
room for only a narrow path along the shore, and when 
viewed from the sea it does not lead one to have the least 
suspicion of the extent of country lying between its cliffs 
and the lofty summits behind. Most of the mountain 
spurs run from east to west, but in northern Lebanon the 
prevailing direction of the valleys is north-westerly, and 
in the south some ridges also run parallel with the principal 
chain. The valleys have for the most part been deeply 
excavated by the rapid mouutain streams which traverse 
them ; the apparently inaccessible heights are crowned by 
numerous villages, castles, or cloisters embosomed among 
trees. Of the streams which are perennial, the most worthy 
of note, beginning from the north, are the Nahr AkkAr, 
N. Arka, N. el-BArid, N. Kadlsha, “ the holy river ” (the 
valley of which begins far up in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the highest summits, and rapidly descends in a 
series of great bends till the river reaches the sea at Tri- 
poli), WAdy el-J6z (falling into the sea at Batnln), WAdy 
FidAr, Nahr IbrAhfm (the ancient Adonis, having its source 
in a recess of the great mountain amphitheatre where the 
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famous sanctuary Apheca, the modern Afka, lay), Nahr el- 
Kelb (the ancient Lycus), Nahr Beirdt (the ancient Magorae, 
entering the sea at Beyrout), Nahr DAmdr (ancient Tam- 
yras), Nahr el-'Auwaly (the ancient Bostrenus, which in 
the upper part of its course is joined by the Nahr el-Bardk). 
The ‘Auwaly and the Nahr el-ZaherAni, the only other 
streams that fall to be mentioned before we reach the 
LitAny, flow north-east to south-west, in consequence of 
the interposition of a ridge subordinate and parallel to 
the central chain. On the north, where the mountain 
bears the special name of Jebel AkkAr, the main ridge 
of Lebanon rises gradually from the plain. A number of 
valleys run to the north and north-east, among which must 
be mentioned that of the Nahr el-Kebfr, the Eleutherus of 
the ancients, which takes its rise in the Jebel el-Abyaql on 
the eastern slope of Lebanon, and afterwards, skirting the 
district, flows westward to the sea. To the south of Jebel 
el-Abyad, beneath the main ridge, which as a rule falls 
away suddenly towards the east, occur several small elevated 
terraces having a southward slope ; among these the WAdi 
en-Nuaiir (“ vale of eagles”), and the basin of the lake 
Yammtina, with its intermittent spring Neb'a el-Arba*ln, 
deserve special mention. Of the streams which descend 
into the BukA'a, only the BerdAni need be named ; it rises 
in Jebel Sunnln, and enters the plain by a deep and 
picturesque mountain cleft at Zahleh. With regard to 
height, the most elevated summits occur in the north, but 
even these are of very gentle gradient, and are ascended 
quite easily. The names and tho elevations of the several 
peaks, which even in summer are covered with snow, 
have been very variously given by different explorers ; 
according to the most accurato accounts the “ Cedar 
block ” consists of a double line of four and three sum- 
mits respectively, ranged from north to south, with a 
deviation of about 35°. Those to the east are 'Uyiin 
Urghush, Makmal, Musklyytt(or Nuba* esh-Klienmila), and 
Ras Zahr el-Kazlb ; fronting the sea are Kara SaudA or 
TimArun, Fumm el-MizAb, and Zahr el-Kandil, The height 
of Zahr el-Kazfb, by barometric measurement, is 10,018 
feet ; that of the others is almost the same. South from 
them is the pass (8351 feet) which leads from Baalbec to 
Tripoli ; the great mountain amphitheatre on the west side 
of its summit is remarkable. Further to the south is a 
second group of lofty summits — the snow-capped Sunnln, 
visible from Beyrout ; its height is 8554 feet, or, according 
to other accounts, 8895 feet. Betwcon this group and 
the more southerly Jebel Kuneiseh (about G700 feet) lies 
the pass (4700 feet) now traversed by the French post 
road between Beyrout and Damascus. Among the other 
bare summits still further south are the long ridge of Jebel 
ehBaruk (about 7000 feet), the Jebel Nfha, with tho 
Tau'amat Nfha (about 6100 feet), near which is a pass 
to Sidon, and the Jebel RfhAn (about 5400 feet). 

The BukA f a, the broad valley which separates Lebanon 
from Antilibanus, is watered by two rivers having their 
watershed near Baalbec, at an elevation of about 3600 
feet, and separated only by a short mile at their sources. 
That flowing northwards, E1-* Asy, is the ancient Orontes ; 
the other is the LitAny. In the lower part of its course the 
latter has scooped out for itself a deep and narrow rocky 
bed ; at Burghuz it is spanned by a great natural bridge. 
Not far from the point where it suddenly trends to the 
west lie, immediately above the romantic valley, at an 
elevation of 1500 feet, the imposing ruins of the old castle 
Kal'at esh-Shakff, near one of the passes to Sidon. In its 
lower part the LitAny bears the name of Nahr el-Kasimlyeh. 
Neither the Orontes nor the LitAny has any important 
affluent. 

The BukA'a used to be known as Coelesyria (Strabo, xvL 
2, 21), but that word as employed by the ancients had a 
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much more extensive application. At present its full name 
is Bukd'a el-' Aziz (the dear Bukd'a), and its northern portion 
is known as Saklet Ba'albek (the plain of Baalbec). The 
valley is from 4 to 6 miles broad, with an undulating 
surface. It is said to contain one hundred and thirty-seven 
hamlets or settlements, the larger of which skirt the hills, 
while the smaller, consisting of mud hovels, stand upon 
dwarf mounds, the dobris of ages. The whole valley could 
be much more richly cultivated than it is at present ; but 
fever is frequent. 

The Antilibauus chain has in many respects been much 
leas fully explored than that of Lebanon. Apart from its 
southern offshoots it is 67 miles long, while its width 
varies from 16 to 13^ miles. It rises from the plain of 
Uasya-Homs, and in its northern portion is very arid and 
barron. The range has not so many offshoots as occur on 
the west side of Lebanon ; under its precipitous slopes 
stretch table-lands and broad plateaus, which, especially on 
the east side looking towards the steppe, steadily increase 
in width. Along the western side of northern Antilibanus 
stretches the Khashd'a, a rough red region lined with juniper 
trees, a succession of the hardest limestone crests and 
ridges, bristling with baro rock and crag that shelter tufts 
of vegetation, and are divided by a succession of grassy 
ravines. On the eastern side the parallel valley of 'Asal 
el- Ward deserves special mention ; the descent towards the 
plain eastwards, as seen for example at Ma'ltila, is singular, — 
first a spacious amphitheatre and then two deep very narrow 
gorges. The perennial streams that take their rise in 
Antilibanus are not numerous ; one of the finest and best 
watered valleys is that of Helbiin, the ancient Chalybon, 
the Helbon of Ezek. xxvii. 18. The highest points of 
the range, reckoning from the north, are Halfmat el-Kabu 
(8257 feet), which has a splendid view ; the Fatly block, 
including Tal'at Mdsa (8721 feet) and the adjoining Jebel 
Nebi Bdriih (7900 feet) ; and a third group near Bltiddn, 
in which the most prominent names are Shakff, Akliydr, 
and AbiTl-Hln (8330 feet). Of the valleys descending 
westward the first to claim mention is the Wady Yafdfa; 
a little further to the south, lying north and south, is the 
rich upland valley of Zebeddni, where the Baradd has its 
highest sources. Pursuing an easterly course of several 
hours, this stream receives the waters of the romantic 'Ain 
Ffje (which doubles its volume), and bursts out by a rocky 
gateway upon the plain of Damascus, in the irrigation of 
which it is the chief agent. It is the Amana of 2 Kings 
v. 12 ; the portion of Antilibanus traversed by it was also 
called by the same name (Cant. iv. 8). The French post 
road after leaving the Bukd'a first enters a little valley 
running north and south, where a projecting ridge of 
Antilibanus bears the ruins of the ancient cities ChalciB 
md Gerrha. It next traverses the gorge of Wddy el-Harfr, 
che level upland Sahlet Judeideh, the ravine of Wddy 


ebKarn, the ridge of 'Akabat et-Tfn, the desoent Daurat 
el-Billdn, and finally the unpeopled plain of Dimds, from 
which it enters the valley of Baradd. This route marks 
the southern boundary of Antilibanus proper, where the 
Hermon group begins (vol. xi. p. 751). From the point 
where this continuation of Antilibanus begins to take a 
moip westerly direction, a low ridge shoots out towards 
the south-west, trending further and further away from 
the eastern chain and narrowing the Bukd'a ; upon the 
eastern side of this ridge lies the elevated valley or hilly 
stretch known as Wddy et-Teim. In the north, beside 'Ain 
FAliij, it is connected by a low watershed with the Bukd'a ; 
from the gorge of the Litdny it is separated by the ridge 
of Jebel e^-Dahr, At its southern end it contracts and 
merges into the plain of Banias, thus enclosing Mount 
Hermon on its north-west and west sides ; eastward from 
the Hasbdny branch of the Jordan lies the meadow-land 
Merj Tyiin, the ancient Ijon (1 Kings xv. 20). 

Political IHvidons and Population . — The inhabitants of Lebanon 
have at no time played ft conspicuous part in history. There are 
remains of prehistoric occupation, but we do not even know what 
races dwelt there in the historical period of antiquity. Probably 
they belonged partly to Canaan ite, but chiefly to the Aramaean 
group of nationalities ; tho Bible mentions Hivites (Judg. iii. 8) 
and Giblitcs (Josh. xiii. 6). A portion of tho western coast laud 
was always, it may be assumed, in tho hands of the Phoenician 
states, and it is possible that once and again their sovereignty may 
have extended oven into the Buka' a. Lebanon was also included 
within the ideal boundaries of the land of Israel, and the whole region 
was well known to the Hebrews, by whose poets its many excellences 
are often praised. In the Homan period the district of Phoonice ex- 
tended into Lebanon 4 in the 2d century it, along with the inland 
districts pertaining to it, constituted a subdivision of the province 
of Syria, having Emesa (Homs) for its capital ; from the timo of 
Diocletian there was a Phcenicc ad Libunum, with Emesa as capital, 
as well as a Phcenicc Maritima of which Tyre was the chief city. 
Remains of the Roman period occur throughout Lebanon, and more 
especially in llermon, in tho shape of small temples in more or less 
perfect preservation; for the more splendid ruins of Baalbec sec that 
article (vol. iii. p. 176). Although Christianity early obtained a foot- 
ing in Lebanon, tho pagan worship, and even human sacrifice, 
nevertheless survived for a long time, especially in remote valleys 
such as Afka. The present inhabitants are for the most part of 
Syrian (Aral me an) descent; Islam and the Arabs have at no time 
penetrated very deep into the mountain land. At present the 
eastern range belongs to the vilayet of Damascus (Soria), of which 
Damascus itself constitutes the first subdivision (mutasarriflik) ; the 
subordinate divisions (kazas) of the government are Damascus, 
Baalbec, Hasbaya, Rashaya, and Buka ‘a Gharbi or Western Bukd'a. 
Included within the vilayot of Soria, but with an independent 
administration, is the government of Lebanon properly so called, a 
region some 87 miles long, which in virtue of an ordinance 
published by the Porto in concert with tho protecting powers in 
1861 and revised in 1864 is ruled by a governor, who must be a 
Christian, in direct dependence on Constantinople. The seat of the 
pasha is at present at Ba'abda, 6 miles south-east from Bey rout, his 
summer residence being at Bteddin. The paslialik is subdivided 
into the lieutenancies of Jurd, Batnin, Kasrawan, Metn, Zahle, 
Shiif, and Jezzi'n. A somewhat different account of the districts is 
given in the statistical statement (1875) of the English consul 
at Bevrout: — 


District. 


Shiif 

Jezsfn 

Delr el -Kumar 

Metn 

Zalile 

Kearawtfn 

Batnin 

Kiira 


Chief Place. 

Moham- 

medans. 

Moronites. 

Druses. 

Orthodox 

Greek. 

Catholic 

Greek. 

Metdwile. 

Other Sects. 

Total. 

Hiuiklin 

4,420 

170 

14,472 

0,160 

20,274 

46 

4,646 

310 

3,766 

620 

292 

48,286 

Jezzni 

3'042 

862 

1,402 

Him 

2,716 

Delr el-Kamur 

2,842 

27,980 

1,864 

86,866 

46,060 

1,996 

22 


llchanncN 

180 

4,746 

9,292 

1,324 

1,004 

2,642 

8,962 

8,810 

6,892 

798 

84 

«,296 

8,682 

40,790 

60,682 

12,082 

Zahle 

72 

30 

Ghazfr 

880 


604 

3,436 


Torna 


866 

1,674 

40 


BeshmcsMii * 

1,076 

• 

8 





Total 

6,264 

136,786 

26,088 

27,980 

17,820 

7,800 

826 

220,604 



The statistics accompanying the French map of 1862 give the 
population of Lebanon proper as some 100,000 in excess of these 
figures, but there can be no doubt of the inaccuracy of this esti- 
mate. The same authority gives the districts (taken in order from 
north to south) as follow : — Akkar, ed-Dunnfye, el-Kdra (Upper and 
Lower), ez-Zdwiye, Bsherre, Batnin, Jebeil, Maneitira, el-Fetuh, 
Kesrawdn, el-Metn, Zahle, es-Sahil, el-GharbTSrManiUif, Shahar, 
Jurd, Arkiib, Shiif, Jerrin, Rihdu, Kham% Tuffdh, Shaldf, 
Shumdr Beshdra, Merj Ayiin. Hule and tlid towns of Sidon, 


Bevrout, and Tripoli are also reckoned in this account as belonging to 
Lebanon. It also enumerates the following districts : — 



Maron- 

ites. 

Orthod. 

Greek. 

Cath. 

Greek. 

Druses. 

Metrf- 

wile 

Moham. 

Total. 

Hasbaya 

Rashaya 

BuluTa 

820 

800 

4,100 

6,000 

4,610 

4.000 

8.000 
2,000 

170 

2,100 

4,000 

6,080 

7,000 

600 

2,000 

8,000 

3,140 

600 

7,600 

1,200 

18,820 

12,800 

19.200 

21.200 

Baalbek 


% 
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The Maronites, as the preceding statistics show, are the 
principal element of the Lebanon population; for the 
Druses, see voL vii. p. 483. The Metdwile, who enjoy no 
good reputation, are Shi‘ite Mohammedans ; their sheikh 
resides at Jeba'a in South Lebanon. Of late years Pro- 
testantism, through the agency of the American mission at 
Beyrout, has begun to take some hold of the population, 
and is daily gaining ground. The Catholic missions also, 
with Beyrout for their centre, are meeting with some 
success, and the Western schools are indisputably affecting 
the culture and maimers of the country. The present 
comparative security of life and property are highly 
favourable to its development. Since the violent outbreak 
of 1860, the bloody contests between the Maronites and 
Druses have not been renewed, although the mutual hatred 
still continues. To what has been already said on this 
subject (voL vii. p. 485), it may hero be added that the 
primary object of tho Lebanon mountaineers is before 
everything the maintenance of their national freedom, and 
that the responsibility for the massacres of I860 rests 
chiefly upon the Turkish Government (Ahmet Pasha of 
Damascus). The property of the Maronites had been 
promised to the Druses, and the Maronites on tho other 
hand had been persuaded to disarm ; as Boon as tho latter 
had done so they were attacked by Druses and Turks 
together. In Deir el-Kamar alone, the chief place of South 
Lebanon, eighteen hundred Maronites perished. Since 
the pacification of the country by foreign intervention, 
particularly on the part of Napoleon III., tho Druses 
have withdrawn more into the inaccessible Hauran. 
Although every inhabitant of Lebanon still retains 
his warrior habits, and willingly enough joins the high- 
land troops (six hundred regular soldiers), the situation 
is now much more pacific, a circumstance due in large 
measure to the fact that the power of the numerous noble 
families has been much curtailed. On the other hand the 
clergy, although for tho most part an extremely uneducated 
body of men, has groat influence among the Maronites. 
The uumber of Maronite monks in the mountain district 
is said to reach eight thousand. The monasteries possess 
a large portion of the best land, which is cultivated by 
the monks themselves, aud is quite exempt from all 
public burdens. Other land is liable to be taxed annually 
at the rate of 3s. 6d. upon every £55 of assessed 
value ; there is, besides, a poll tax exigible from every 
healthy male from the age of fourteen until he becomes 
unfit for work. The village head (sheikh), for every £8 of 
taxes, is entitled to exact from the inhabitants 4s. for his 
own remuneration. Every inhabitant must devote to the 
public service four days of free labour in the year. The 
gross revenue of Lebanon, which amounts to about 
£32,000 per annum, does not cover the expenses of ad- 
ministration. 

The Lebanon mountaineers are a fine vigorous set of 
men. In what relates to dress they show a preference for 
gay colours. Tattooing is universal in both sexes. Their 
diligence is worthy of all praise. In the upper regions 
cattle breeding is the chief occupation ; the numerous flocks 
of sheep and goats are the great obstacle to forestry in 
these parts. No care is taken to protect the woods. For 
practical utility the trees which are planted (besides 
various fruit trees, especially figs) are the white poplar 
(for building purposes), the walnut, the olive, and above 
all the mulberry,— silk culture being an important industry 
with the mountain population, and still remunerative 
notwithstanding the occasional fall of prices. In 1872 
the production amounted to 2,000,000 okes (about 
5,000,000 lb) of fresh cocoons, from which 1,200,000 okes 
of raw silk and 200,000 okes of silk fabrics were produced, 
the latter exclusively for home use. The vine is cultivated, 
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and with great care, at an elevation of 3900 to 5200 
feet Unfortunately the wine is simply stored in large 
stone jars, there being neither barrels nor cellars; the 
consequence is that it cannot be kept — in point of fact it is 
seldom more than a year old — and exportation is impossible. 
The excellent Lebanon white wine known os vino d’oro- 
belongs to the class of sweet wines. Amongst the mineral 
products coal deserves special mention ; the beds are thick, 
but the presence of iron pyrites prevents it from coming 
into more general use. Some shafts, from which bitumen 
is obtained, occur in the neighbourhood of Hasbaya ; also 
petroleum wells. The chief food crops are wheat, Ilolcns 
sorghum , and barley, the last being cultivated as high as 
C500 feet above tho sea. Tobacco culture is universal. 

Throughout the whole of Lebanon, but especially ou the 
slope towards the sea, carefully tended terraces occur. 
The houses, little four-cornered boxes, generally shaded by 
a walnut or fig tree, stand as a rule upon the slope ; the 
roof is formed by pine stems upon which other timber, 
brushwood, and finally a coating of mud clay are laid. 
Under good government Lebanon, with its able and vigor- 
ous population, would rapidly develop. 

Literature. — Ritter, Die Erdkundc von Asicn: Die Sinai- Halb - 
inselt Paldstina , u. Syr ten , 2d oil., Berlin, 1848-55; Robinson, 
Biblical Researches in Palestine and the adjacent Regions (London, 
1856), aud Physical Geography of the Holy Land (London, 1865); 
R. F. Burton and 0. F. Tyrwliitt Drake, Unexplored Syria , Lon- 
don, 1872; Churchill, Ten Years' Residence in Mount Lebanon , 
3 vols., 1853; Do Riullo, “ L'Antilibaii,” in tho Bull, dc la Soc . 
do Gtogr. y 5th ser. , xvi. 225 sip, Paris, 1868; O. Fruus, Drei 
Monatc am Libanon (Stuttgart, 1870), and Alls dnn Orient (pt. ii., 
“ Geologisehe Beobaehtungen am Libanon,” Stuttgart, 1878); 
Kotsohy, “ Dor Libanon u. seine Alpenllora ” in tho Vcrhandl. d. 
K.-K. zoolog. -botan. Gescllscha/t, Vienna, 1864; Porter, Handbook 
for Travellers in Syria and Palestine , London, 1875; Socin, 
Palestine and Syria , a handbook for travellers, Badoker, Leijmic, 
1876. For maps, see Burton and Socin-Budokor, also Van do 
Velde's May of the Holy Land (Gotha, 1858; Gorin, ed., 1866), and 
the Carte da Liban d'apris les reconnaissances dc la brigade lopo- 
gmphiquc du corps expiditionna. ire dc Syric en 1860-01, prepared at 
tho French War Ollice, Paris, 1802. (A. SO.) 

LEBANON, a manufacturing “ borough ” of the United 
States, capital of Lebanon county, Pennsylvania, is situated 
on the Union Canal, 24 miles east of Harrisburg by the 
Lebanon Valley branch of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway. It is substantially built in brick and stone, and 
is steadily increasing in importance. Its principal in- 
dustrial establishments are blast furnaces, rolling mills, 
car-works, planing mills, foundries, and manufactories of 
organa, paper, cigars, carriages, and agricultural imple- 
ments. About 7 miles distant are the Cornwall Ore 
Banks, three eminences — Grassy, Middle, and Big Hill — 
consisting almost entirely of iron-ore veined with copper. 
The town was laid out in 1750, and incorporated as a 
borough in 18i3; gas was introduced in 1857, and in 
1872 water was brought into the place by gravitation at 
au expense of $250,000. The population of Lebanon has 
increased from 2184 in 1850 to 6727 in 1870, aud 8778 
in 1880. 

LEBDA. See Leptis. 

LE BEAU, Charles (1701-1778), a French historical 
writer, was bom at Paris on October 15, 1701, and was 
educated at the College de Sainte-Barbe and the College 
du Plessis ; at the latter he remained as a teacher after the 
termination of his course as a pupil, until he obtained the 
chair of rhetoric in the College des Grassins. In 1748 he 
was admitted a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
and in 1752 he was nominated professor of eloquence in 
the College de France. From 1755 he held the office of 
perpetual secretary to the Academy of Inscriptions, in 
which capacity he edited fifteen volumes (from the 25tli 
to the 39th inclusive) of the Hirtoire of that institution. 
He died at Paris on March 13, 1778. 
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The only work with which the name of Le Beau continues to 
be associated is his Histoire du Ban- Empire, en eommen^ant & 
Constantin le Grand , in 22 vols. 12mo (Paris, 1756-1779), being a 
continuation of Rollin’s Histoire Romaine and Brevier's Histoire 
des Empercur8. Its usefulness arises entirely from the fact of its 
being a faithful resume of the Byzantine historians, for Le Beau 
had no originality or artistic power of his own. Five volumes 
were added by Ameilhon (1781-1811), which brought the work 
down to the fall of Constantinople. A later edition, under the care 
of Saint-Martin and afterwards of Brosset, has had the benefit of 
careful revision throughout, and has received considerable addi- 
tions from Oriental sources. 

LEBEDIN, a district town of the Kharkoff government 
in European Russia, 102 miles north-west of the govern- 
ment town, near the Olshana and Buravka, two small 
tributaries of the Dnieper. Its population has increased 
from 15,137 in 1863 to 17,019 in 1879. There are four 
annual fairs, and a good trade in grain and cattle. 

Lobedin dates from the middle of the 17th century. In 1709 it 
was the headquarters of the operations of Peter the Great against 
Mazeppa, and the scone of the execution of nine hundred of that 
hetman’s followers, whose common grave is still marked by a mound 
70 feet square. 

LEBEDYAN, a district town of the Tumboff government 
in European Russia, situated 132 miles west of Tamboff, 
on the bluffs of the right bank of tho Don. It possesses a 
modern cathedral (Ka/.anskii) and several churches of 
architectural and antiquarian interest ; and in the imme- 
diate vicinity is the great Eletskii Troitskii monastery, 
which under the name Yablonovoi Pustuin was founded in 
1G21. The prosperity of tho town is closely bound up 
with that of its three annual fairs, of which tho first two 
continue for a month and the last for six days, — many of 
the inhabitants deriving the bettor part of their income from 
the rents paid by their merchant visitors. The chief fair 
is held near the monastery, and is known as tho Troitskaya. 
Tho population, returned in 1863 as 5849 (exclusive of 
the suburbs, with 3046), was 6010 in 1879. 

Lebedyan probably dates from 1 lie 15th century. It was reckoned 
a town in the beginning of the 1 7tli ; and about 1678 it became the 
centre of a district. 

LEBRTJA, or Lkbrixa, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Seville, near the left bank of tho eastern arm of 
the Guadalquivir, and on tho eastern edge of the flat fluvial 
tract known as “ Las Marismas,” formed by that river. 
It is 44 miles by rail from Seville, which lies north by 
east, and about 50 miles from Cadiz. The climate is 
somewhat unfavourably affected by the proximity of the 
marshes ; but the sierra beneath which it lies protects the 
town from the hot easterly winds, and it enjoys during the 
heats of summer tho pleasant alternation of land and sea 
breezes. The parish church, the only building of any 
note, is a somewhat imposing structure in a variety of 
styles — Moorish, Gothic, Romanesque — dating from the 
14th to the 10 tli century ; it contains some early specimens 
of the carving of Alonso Cano. The manufactures, which 
are unimportant, consist chiefly of bricks, tiles, and earthen- 
ware, for which a useful clay is found in the neighbour- 
hood ; there is some trade in the grain, wine, and oil of 
the surrounding district. The population in December 
1877 was 12,864. 

Lobrija is the Nabrissa or Nebrissa, sumaraed Veneria, of the 
Romans; by Silius Italicus (iii. 398), who associates it with the 
worship of Dionysus, the name is derived from yc&ptt. Nobrishah 
was a strong and populous place during the period of Moorish 
domination ; it was taken bv St Ferdinand in 1249, but again 
lost; and became finally subject to the Castilian crown only 
under Alphonso tho Wise in 1264. It was the birthplace of Elio 
Antonio (le Lebrija or Nebrija (1444-1522), better known as Ne- 
briasensis, one of the most important leaders in the revival of learn- 
ing in Spain, the tutor of Queen Isabella, and a collaborates with 
Jimenez in the preparation of the Complutensi&n Polyglott. 

LE BRUN, Charles (1619-1690), French painter, was 
bom at Paris 24th February 1619, and attracted the notice 
of Chancellor Sdguier, who placed him at the age of eleven 
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in the studio of Vouet At fifteen he received commissions 
from Cardinal Richelieu in the execution of which he dis- 
played an ability which obtained the generous commenda- 
tions of Poussin himself, in whose company Le Brun started 
for Rome in 1 642. Iu Rome he remained four years in the 
receipt of a pension due to the liberality of the chancellor. 
On his return to Paris Le Brun found numerous patrons, 
of whom the celebrated Superintendent Fouquet was the 
most important. Employed at Vaux le Vicomte, Le Brun, 
who had an immense amount of worldly tact, ingratiated 
himself with Mazarin, then secretly pitting Colbert against 
Fouquet. Colbert also promptly recognized Le Brun’s 
powers of organization, and attached him to his interests. 
Together they founded the Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture (1648), and the Academy of France at Rome 
(1666), and gave a new development to the industrial arts. 
In 1660 they established the Gobelins, which at first was a 
great school for the manufacture, not of tapestries only, but 
of every class of furniture required in the royal palaces. 
Commanding the industrial arts through the Gobelins, of 
which he was director, and the whole artist world through 
the Academy — in which he successively held every post — 
Le Brun imprinted his own character on all that waB pro- 
duced in France during his lifetime, and gave a direction 
to the national tendencies which endured even after his 
death. The nature of his emphatic and pompous talent 
was in harmony with the taste of the king, who, full of 
admiration at the docorations designed by Le Brun for his 
triumphal entry into Paris (1G60), commissioned him to 
execute a series of subjects from the history of Alexander. 
The first of these, Alexander and the Family of Darius, so 
delighted Louis XIV. that he at once ennobled Le Brun 
(December 1662), who was also created first painter to his 
majesty with a pension of 12,000 livres, the same amount 
as lie had yearly received in tho service of the magnifi- 
cent Fouquet. From this dato all that was done in the 
royal palaces was directed by Le Brun. The works of the 
gallery of Apollo in the Louvre were interrupted in 1677 
when ho accompanied the king to Flanders (on his return 
from Lille he painted several compositions in the Clifiteau 
of St Germains), and finally— for they remained unfinished 
at his death — by the vast labours of Versailles, where he 
reserved for himself the Halls of War and Peace, the 
Ambassadors’ Staircase, and tho Great Gallery, other 
artists being forced to accept the position of his assistants. 
At the death of Colbert, Louvois, who succeeded him in the 
department of public works, showed no favour to Le Brun, 
and in spite of the king’s continued support he felt a bitter 
change in his position. This contributed to the illness 
which on 22d February 1G90 ended in his death in the 
Gobelins. Besides his gigantic labours at Versailles and 
the Louvre, tho number of his works for religious corpora- 
tions and private patrons is incredible. He modelled and 
engraved with much facility, and, in spite of the heaviness 
and poverty of drawing and colour, his extraordinary 
activity and the vigour of his conceptions justify his claim 
to fame. Nearly all his compositions have been reproduced 
by celebrated engravers. 

LECCE, one of most important cities of Southern Italy, 
and the administrative centre of the province of Lecce 
(formerly Terra d’Otranto), is situated on the railway 
between Brindisi and Otranto, about 8 miles from the 
coast of the Adriatic. Down to the middle of the 18th 
century it was defended by regular fortifications constructed 
in the 16th century, and it still preserves some of the gate- 
ways, as well as a triumphal arch erected in honour of the 
entry of Charles V. Among its public buildings are the 
cathedral (dedicated to St Orontius, traditional first bishop 
of ^ the city, whose statue, on a lofty column, adorns the 
principal square), the old convent of the Celestines now 
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occupied by the prefecture, the old convent of the 
Capuchins, and the marble church of St Nicholas. Bene- 
volent institutions are specially numerous, and include a 
hospital dating from 1389, and a communal orphanage 
from 1608. A public library was founded in 1863. The 
name of Lecce has long been familiar throughout Italy in 
connexion with the great tobacco factory now located in the 
Dominican convent ; and cotton and woollen goods, lace, 
artificial flowers, hats, &c., are among the products of the 
local industry. The population increased from 17,836 in 
1861 to 18,460 in 1871. 

Lecce is identified with Lupire, a city of the Salentines, and, 
though remains of ancient edifices are no longer to bo seen, there 
is evidence of the existence of extensive substructions as late as the 
15th century. Tho namo Lycea, or Lyeia, begins to appear in tho 
6th century. The city was for some time held by counts of Nor- 
man blood, among whom the most noteworthy is Bohemond, son 
of Robert Guiscard. It afterwards passed to the Orsiui. The rank 
of provincial capital was bestowed by Ferdinand of Aragon in 
acknowledgment of the fidelity of Lecce to his cause. Scipiono 
Ammirato (Florentine historian), Domenico de Angelis, and G. 
Baglivi the anatomist were natives of the city. 

LECCO, a city of Italy, in the province of Como, situated 
near the southern extremity of the eastern branch of the 
Lake of Como, which is frequently distinguished as the 
Lake of Lecco. It is the meeting place of several important 
roads, and the terminus of a railway from Bergamo, which 
joins the line from Milan. To the south the Adda is 
crossed by a fine bridge originally constructed in 1335, and 
rebuilt iu 1609 by Fuentes. Lecco, in spite of its real 
antiquity, presents quite a modern appearanco ; and it is 
the seat of no small industrial activity. Besides the iron- 
works, which are particularly important, there are brass 
foundries and oil-works; and silk spinning, cotton spinning, 
and wood carving are successfully prosecuted. The annual 
cattle fair lasts fifteen days. In the neighbourhood of the 
town is Culootto, the residence of Manzoni, who in his 
Promessi tiposi has left a full description of tho district. 
The population of Lecco was 6815 in 1871. 

In the 11th century Lecco, which had previously been the seat 
of a marquisate, was presented to the bishops of Como by Otto II. ; 
but in the 12th century it passed to the archbishops of Milan, and 
in 1127 it assisted tho Milanese in the destruction of Como. During 
the 13th century it w’as struggling for its existence with the metro- 
olitan city; and its fute seemed to bo sealed when the Visconti 
rove its inhabitants across the lake to Valmadrera, and forbade 
them to raise their town from its ashes. But in a few years the 
people returned ; and Azzone Visconti made Lecco a strong fortress, 
and united it with the Milanese territory by a bridge ucross the 
Adda. During the 15th and 16th centuries the rock of Lecco was 
an object of endless contention. In 1647 the town with its terri- 
tory was made a countship. The fortifications wore finally sold 
by Joseph II. to Count Serponti. Merlinis, one of the first Italian 

E rinters, and Moronc, Charles V.'s Italian chancellor, were bom in 
•ecco. Sec Apostolo, Lecco e mo terrilorio, Lecco, 1865. 

LE CLERC, Jean (1657-1736), or Clericus, theo- 
logian and man of letters, was born March 19, 1657 (o.s.), 
at Geneva, where his father Stephen Le Clerc was pro- 
fessor of Greek. The family had originally belonged to the 
neighbourhood of Beauvais in France, and several of its 
members have acquired some name in literature. On the 
completion of his grammar school course (in which he 
made himself remarkable for his omnivorous reading), he 
applied himself to the study of philosophy under Chouet 
the Cartesian, and from his nineteenth to his twenty-first 
year he attended the theological lectures of Mestrezat, 
Turretin, and Louis Tronchin. In 1678-79 he spent some 
time at Grenoble as tntor in a private family ; on his return 
to Geneva he passed his examinations and received ordina- 
tion. Soon afterwards he went to Saumur, where in 1679 
were published Liberii de Sancto-Amore Epirtola Theologies 
(Irenopoli : Typis Fhilalethianis), usually attributed to his 
pen ; they deal with such subjects as the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the hypostatical union of the two natures in Jesus 
Christ, original sin, and the like, in a manner sufficiently 
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far removed from that of the conventional orthodoxy of the 
period. From Geneva, which he still continued to regard 
as bis home, Le Clerc in 1682 went to London, where he 
remained six months, preaching on alternate Sundays in 
the Walloon church and in the Savoy chai>el. Passing 
over to Amsterdam he was introduced to Locke and 
Limborch; the acquaintance with the latter soon ripened 
into a close friendship, which naturally strengthened his 
preference for the Remonstrant theology, already favour- 
ably known to him by the writings of his granduncle 
Curcellaeus, and by those of Episcopius. A final attempt 
to live at Geneva, made at the request of his relatives 
there, satisfied him of the unwholesomeness of its stifling 
theological atmosphere, and in 1684 he finally settled at 
Amsterdam, first as a moderately successful preacher until 
ecclesiastical jealousy shut him out from that career, and 
afterwards as professor of philosophy, belles-lettros, and 
Hebrew in the Remonstrant seminary. This appointment, 
which lie owed to his friend Limborch, he held from 1684 
till 1712, when on the death of the latter he was called to 
occupy the chair of church history also. His Buspected 
Socinianism was the cause, it is said, of his exclusion from 
the chair of dogmatic theology. Apart from its varied 
and immense literary labours, his life at Amsterdam was 
quite uneventful His marriage to tho daughter of 
Gregorio Loti took place in 1691. In 1728 and following 
years repeated strokes of paralysis gradually reduced him 
to a state of mental imbecility, from which he waB released 
by death on January 8, 1736. 

A full catalogue of tho publications of Le Clerc will be found, 
along with adequate biographical material, in Haag’s France Pro - 
tcslantc (whore seventy-three works are enumerated), or in ChaufFe- 
pio’s Dictionnaire . Only the most important of these can bo men- 
tioned hero. In 1 685 he published Smtimena de qudqucs thtologiens 
de Ifullan.de sur V // isto ire Critique du Vicux Testament compost par 
le J\ Richard Simon, in which, while pointing out what he believed 
to be the faults of that author, he undertook to make some positive 
contributions towards a right understanding of the Bible. Among 
these last may bo noted bis argument against the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, his views as to the manner in which tho 
five books actually were composed, his opinions (singularly free for 
tho time in which he lived) on the subject of inspiration in general, 
and particularly as to the inspiration of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles. Simon’s Rtponae (1686) elicited from Lo Clerc a Vtfense 
de8 Sentimena in tho same year, which was followed by a new 
Rtponse (1687). In 1692 appeared his Logica sive Ara Rutiocinandi , 
and also OtUologia et Pncumatologia ; these, with the Phyaica 
(1695), are incorporated with the Opera Pliilosophka which have 
passed through several editions. In 1698 his series of Biblical 
commentaries began with that on Genesis ; it was not completed 
until 1731. The portion relating to the New Testament books in- 
cluded the paraphrase aud notes of Hammond. Le Clerc’s com- 
mentary had a great influence in breaking up traditional prejudices 
and o{>emng men’s eyes to the necessity for a more scientific inquiry 
into the origin and meaning of the Biblical books. It wus on all 
sides hotly attacked, — often for opinions which now seem innocent 
to the most orthodox. Le Clerc's new edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers of Cotclerius, published in 1698, marked an advance in 
tho critical study of these documents. But the greatest literary 
influence of Le Clerc was probably that which he exercised over 
his contemporaries by means of the serials, or, if one may so call 
them, reviews, of which he was editor. These were the Biblioihtque 
universellc et historique (Amsterdam, 26 vols. 12mo, 1688-98), 
begun along with De la Croze ; the BiblioOUque choisie, Amsterdam, 

28 vols. 18mo, 1703-13 ; and the BibliotlUque ancienne et modeme, 

29 vols. 18mo, 1714-26. See Le Clorc’s Rarrhasiana on Penates 
aur dca matures de critique , d'histoire , de morale, et de politique : 
avec la defense de divers outrages de M. L. C. par Theodore Parrhase , 
Amsterdam, 1699 ; and Vita et opera ad annum MDCCXI ., amici 
ejus opusculum , philosophicis Clerici operibus subjiciendum, also 
attributed to himself. The supplement to Hammond’s notes was 
translated into English in 1699, Parrhasiana , or Thoughts on 
Several Subjects , in 1700, and the Harmony of the Gospels in 1701, 
Twelve Dissertations out gf M. Le Clerc' s Genesis appeared in 1696. 

LECTION, Lectionary, Lector. The Jewish cuBtom 
of reading the books of Moses in the synagogues every 
Sabbath day was already ancient in the apostolic age, and 
we learn from Luke iv. 16, 17, that portions were also 
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read from the prophets, though the system of prophetic 
lessons at least had not yet reached the fixity of the later 
ritual. For obvious reasons the reading of Scripture at 
public worship was continued by the Christian Church with 
certain modifications (1 Thess. v. 27 ; Col. iv. 16). An 
authority so early as Justin Martyr ( Apol i. 67) states that 
in the Christian assemblies of his day “ the memoirs of the 
apostles, or the writings of the prophets, are read as long 
as time permits/’ What we are precisely to understand 
by these “memoirs of the apostles” is doubtful; but the 
evidence we have, fragmentary though it is, may be said 
to make it certain that neither in his day, nor for many 
years afterwards, was tho canon of sacred books to be read 
in public worship rigidly fixed, and still less were definite 
portions of Scripture appointed to bo read on particular 
days of the ecclesiastical year. Traces of the office of 
reader as distinct from that of deacon begin to appear in 
Tertullian {De Preescr., 41), who makes frequent allusions 
to the public reading of both Old and New Testament 
Scriptures (Apol., 39 ; De Printer. , 36 ; De An., 9), but says 
nothing that can be construed as implying anything like a 
fixed table of lessons. Towards tho end of the 4th century, 
however, indications of a widely spread custom of reading 
the Scriptures according to a uniform and rigid scheme 
became frequent ; and the practice even then was spoken 
of as ancient. Thus Chrysostom and Augustine both show 
incidentally that the Acts of the Apostles were publicly 
read between Easter and Pentecost and then laid aside, 
while Genesis was read in Lent. In the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions (ii. 57) a very methodical service is enjoined ; it 
proscribes two lessons from the Old Testament by a reader ; 
the Psalms of David are then to be sung, next the Acts of 
the Apostles and tho epistles of Paul, and finally (by a 
deacon or presbyter) tho gospels, are to bo lead. The 
labours of Scholz and Tischemlorf have brought to light a 
large body of MS. Greek lectionaries ranging between the 
7th and the 10th century, from which, when fully collated, 
it will probably be possible to ascertain with precision the 
order of yearly lections contemplated within the circles to 
which the documents respectively bolong. Most of them 
contain gospel lessons only; the rest lessons from the Acts 
and the epistles. The Evangel! on and Apostolos of the 
modern Greek Church has a proper gospel and epistle, not 
only for every Saturday aud Sunday, but for every day of 
the week. The order of (continuous) lessons for the five 
ordinary week days cannot be traced with certainty further 
back than to the 1 0th century, but those for the Sundays, 
also for the most part, continuous, can be traced, so far as 
the gospels at loast are concerned, to the 8th, and largo 
coincidences with the Armonian lectionary lead to the in- 
ference that much had been already fixed before 595. Of 
Western lectionaries the earliest is probably the Liber 
Comitis si Ive Lection* trius, which used to be attributed to 
Jerome. On the whole it does not observe a lectio continua , 
but is characterized rather by free selection of suitable 
passages for each Sunday. Next in chronological order is 
the Tabula , drawn up by Victor of Capua (546) ; it was 
printed by Gerbert in his Monum. Yet. Liturg. Alem. in 
1777. It also has no trace of lectio continua. The same 
remark applies to the Lnxueil lectionary, edited by Mabillon 
in the De Liturgia Gallicana (Migne, Patr ., lxxii.); it is 
assigned by Mabillon to the end of the 7th century, and 
certainly is not later than the time of Charlemagne ; besides 
the usual gospel and epistle, it prescribes a lesson from the 
Old Testament 

The earliest allusion seeming to imply an order of lectors 
or readera as one of the standing orders of the church occurs, 
as already mentioned, in a solitary passage in Tertullian. 
In Cyprian, allusions much less ambiguous are frequent 
The Apostolic Constitutions give a form of prayer to be used 
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at the ordination of lectors by the imposition of hands. In 
the modem Greek Church the functions of the Anagnostes 
are strictly confined to the reading of the epistle, that of 
the gospel being reserved for the deacon. In the old 
Catholic Church, the ordination of lectors was by publicly 
placing the Bible in their hands, with some such formula 
of exhortation as is prescribed in can. 8 of the fourth 
council of Carthage. By the council of Trent the order 
of lector was recognized as one of the minor orders of the 
Boman Catholic Church, but it has no actual independent 
existence, being regarded merely as a necessary step in 
promotion to a higher office. 

LEDA. See Castor and Pollux. 

LEDRU-ROLLIN, Alexandre Auguste (1807-1874), 
was the grandson of a celebrated quack-doctor of the reign 
of Louis XV., who took the name of Comus, and made a 
large fortune in curing or attempting to cure epilepsy by 
magnetism. He himself was born in the house of Scarron 
at Fontonay-aux^Roses, on February 2, 1807, was educated 
at Paris, and had just been entered at the Paris bar, when 
the revolution of July 1830 broke out. Tie soon made 
himself a great name as an advocate, and was engaged on 
the republican side in all the great political trials of the 
next ten years. Ho also wrote many political tracts, and 
edited more than one republican newspaper, so that when he 
was elected as deputy for Le Mans in 1841 he was expected 
to take up an advanced republican position in the chamber. 
From this time to the outbreak of the revolution of February 
1848 he was regarded as the chosen leader of the working 
men of France, and spoke and wrote in favour of liberty 
of labour and universal suffrage. It was in the speeches 
of himself and his friends Lamartine and Louis Blanc at 
Lille, Dijon, and Chalons at working men’s banquets during 
the latter months of 1847 that the revolution of 1848 was 
most clearly foreshadowed and prepared. When it did 
actually break out, it was Ledru-Rollin who overthrew the 
project of making the duchess of Orleans regent, and 
obtained the nomination of a provisional government. In 
this provisional government he was clearly pointed out by 
his influence among the working men for the ministry of 
the interior. When ho resigned on June 24, 1848, he 
found that his four months of office had lost him his old 
leadership, as the conscientious performance of such an 
office inevitably would, but he had the credit of having for 
the first time established a working system of universal 
suffrage. He tried to regain his old influence, but in vain, 
and at the election of president in December had but 
370,000 votes. The earlier months of 1849 he spent in 
protesting against the policy, especially the Roman policy, 
of tho president Louis Napoloon Bonaparte and his ministry, 
which culminated in his moving their impeachment. His 
motion being defeated on Juno 12 by 289 to 8, he on June 
13 headed what he called a peaceful demonstration, and 
his enemies an appeal to arms, which was soon dispersed. 
Ledru-Rollin himself escaped to London, where he signed 
the manifestoes of the revolutionary committee of Europe 
with Kossuth, Mazzini, Riige, and sometimes Desatz. He 
also employed his leisure in writing a work On the Decadence 
d'Angleterre, in which ho attempted to deduce the necessary 
fall of England from its aristocratic form of government 
and the misery of the lower classes. In 1870 he returned 
to Paris, but though elected in three departments he refused 
to sit in the national assembly of 1871. In 1874 he con- 
sented to sit for the department of Var, and spoke at 
length on J une 3 on an electoral scheme, upholding the one 
great aim and achievement of his life, universal suffrage. 
The effort was too much for his health; lie steadily grew 
weaker and weaker, and died on December 31, 1874. 
Perhaps the best succinct description of his character and 
political position in the sixteen short months of his real 
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power is to be found in the speech of Victor Hugo at the 
unveiling of his bust in P&re La Chaise : “ Louis Blanc was 
the apostle of the revolution of February, Lamartine the 
orator, and Ledru-Rollin the tribune.” 

The Discours politiques et Merits divers of Ledru-Rollin were 
published by his widow in 1879 ; hiB Decadence d'Anglcterre was 
published in 1850 ; and an account of his political position is to be 
found in all histories of the revolution of 1848. 

LEDYARD, John (1751-1789), traveller, was bom in 
Groton, Connecticut, U.S., in 1751. After vainly attempt- 
ing to settle down to the study of law and theology, 
Ledyard adopted the life of a seaman, and, finding his 
way to London, was engaged in 1776 as a corporal of 
marines by Captain Cook, for his third voyage of discovery. 
On his return in 1778 Ledyard had to give up to the 
Admiralty the copious notes he had kept, but was never- 
theless able to publish a somewhat meagre narrative of 
his experiences (Hartford, U.S., 1783). Ho continued in 
the British service till 1782, when, his ship being off 
Long Island, he managed to escapa Ledyard returned 
to Europe again in 1784, his purpose being to obtain 
the means of fitting out an expedition to the north-west 
coast of America. Having failed in his attempts, he 
decided to reach his goal by travelling across Europe and 
Asia. On his arrival in Stockholm (17 86) he attempted 
to cross to Abo in Finland on the ice ; but, meeting with 
open water, ho turned back, walked all the way round the 
head of the gulf, down through Finland, and on to St 
Petersburg, where he arrived in March 1787 without 
shoes or stockings, and penniless. He made friends, 
however (among others Pallas), and got permission from the 
Government to accompany Dr Brown, a Scotch physician 
in the Russian service, to Siberia. Ledyard left I)r Brown 
at Barnaul, went on to Tomsk and Irkutsk, then visited 
Lake Baikal, and, reaching tho Lena, sailed down to 
Yakutsk, where he arrived on September 18. With a 
Captain Billings ho returned to Irkutsk, where on February 
14, 1788, he was suddenly arrested, hurried across Siberia 
and Europe to the frontier of Poland, and ordered not to 
return under pain of death. On reaching London, Ledyard 
was befriended by Sir Joseph Banks, who engaged him 
on behalf of the African Association to carry on their 
work of exploration in Africa. His career was, however, 
cut short at Cairo, where he died on January 17, 1789. 
Ledyard was a born explorer, and, had he fallen into good 
hands in good time, and his energies been properly directed, 
would probably have done good work. As it was, no 
results of permanent value came of his wide and aimless 
wanderings. His life, with extracts from his journals, was 
written by Jared Sparks for the Library of American Bio- 
graphy (1828), and is also published separately. 

LEE, Nathaniel (c. 1650-1692), dramatist, was the 
son of Dr Lee, incumbent of Hatfield, Hertfordshire. He 
studied at Westminster School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. After essaying the profession of an actor with 
very slight success, he wrote several tragedies, the best 
known of which are The Rival Queens, 1 677, and Theodosius , 
1680. He also assisted Dryden in producing (Edipus and 
The Duke of Guise . From 1684 to 1688 he was an inmate 
of Bedlam, and afterwards until his death he was subject 
to intermittent attacks of insanity. Though he wrote the 
Princess of Cleve in 1689, and the Massacre of Paris in 
1690, he was in his later years dependent chiefly on charity. 
He died in London in 1692, not in 1690 as is usually 
stated, the register of St Clements Danes church giving 
the date of his burial as the 6th May. The dramas of Lee 
are of course written in the artificial style characteristic 
of the period, and they also display occasionally a tendency 
to wild extravagance, but they nevertheless contain many 
passages of true poetic tenderness and grace. 


LEE, Richard Henry (1732-1794), an American states- 
man and orator, born in Westmoreland county, Virginia, 
U.S., January 20, 1732, was one of six distinguished sons 
of Thomas Lee, a descendant of an old Cavalier family. 
After obtaining the foundation of a liberal education in 
England, and spending a little time in travel, he returned 
to Virginia in 1752, coming into possession of a fine 
property left him by his father, and for several years 
applied himself to varied studies. At the age of twenty- 
five ho was appointed justice of the peace, and soon after 
was choBen a delegate to tho house of burgesses. He 
kept a diffident silence during two sessions, his first Bpeech 
being in strong opposition to slavery, which he proposed 
to discourage, and eventually to abolish, by imposing a 
heavy tax on all further importations. In 1764 Lee had 
applied for a collectorship under tho Stnmp Act, which 
afterwards roused the determined hostility of the colonies, 
but on reflexion he regretted doing so, and became an 
outspoken promoter of the most extreme democratic ideas, 
i In February 1766 ho organized an association in West- 
moreland, in accordance with Patrick Henry's famous re- 
solution against the Act. At the winter session of the 
burgesses in 1766, Lee, with the aid of Patrick Henry, 
| succeeded in cafrying the house upon a test question against 
the united aristocratic elemonts of the colony. In 1767 
he spoke eloquently against the acts levying duties upon 
1 tea and other articles, and in 1768, in a letter to John 
I Dickinson of Pennsylvania, ho made the suggestion of a 
private correspondence among the friends of liberty in the 
! different colonies. Lee is said also to have originated, in 
a conversation with fellow burgesses in 1773, tho plan of 
an inter-colonial or so-called continental congress, which 
was carried into effect next year. At this first congress in 
Philadelphia in 1774, Lee is said to have penned tho 
address to tho king, and is known to have prepared that to 
tho people of British America, together with tho second 
address to the people of Great Britain, directed by congress 
in 1775, both of which are among tho most effective papers 
j of the time. On Juno 7, 1776, instructed by tho Virginia 
| house of burgesses, he introduced in congress the resolu- 
tions declaring “ that these united colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent states, that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
1 that all political connexion between them and the state of 
I Great Britain is, and ought to bo, totally dissolved.” Lee 
was in congress in 1778-80 and 1784*85, and was one of 
the first senators chosen from Virginia after the adoption of 
the federal constitution. Though strongly opposed to the 
adoption of that constitution, owing to what he regarded 
as its dangerous infringements upon the independent power 
of tho States, ho accepted the place of senator in hope of 
bringing about amendments. He became a warm upholder 
of Washington's administration, and his prejudices against 
the constitution were largely removed by its working in 
practice. He retired from public life in 1792, and died 
at Chantilly in Westmoreland county, June 19, 1794. 

See Memoirs , by his grandson R. H. Leo, 2 vols., 1825. 

LEE, Robert Edward (1807-1870), general of the Con- 
I federate States army, and one of the greatest of modern 
| commanders, was bom at Stratford, in Westmoreland 
I county, Virginia, on January 19, 1807. His father, General 
j Harry Lee, better known in the War of Independence as 
“ Light-Horse Harry Lee,” and afterwards governor of 
Virginia, was the son of a cousin of the subject of last 
article. Robert Lee entered the military academy at West 
Point in 1825, and graduated in 1829, when he received a 
commission in the corps of engineers. When the Mexican 
war broke out Lee, who was then captain, served in the 
army under General Scott. He distinguished himself 
greatly throughout the campaign, and was brevetted as 
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colonel for his conduct at the siege of Chapultepec, where 
he was wounded. In 1852 he was appointed superin* 
tendent of the academy at West Point, and in 1855 he 
was promoted lieutenant-colonel of the second regiment of 
cavalry, with which he served in Texas. In March 1861 
he was made colonel of the first regiment of cavalry, but 
in the following month, learning that his native State had 
withdrawn from the Union, he resigned as an officer of the 
United States army, and was forthwith put in command 
of the Virginian forces. When Virgiuia joined the Con- 
federacy he was the third of five generals appointed by 
the Southern Congress. No adequate opportunity of 
gaining distinction was afforded him, however, until tho 
beginning of June 1862, when he received command of the 
army of northern Virginia, and commenced the series of 
operations the result of which before the month had 
closed was to compel McClellan to abandon the siege of 
Richmond. Following up this advantage and Jackson’s 
victory t t Cedar Run on August 9, Lee advanced in 
person to lead the army that was being formed on the 
south bank of the Rapidan ; after crossing that river he 
inflicted upon Pope at Manassas the disastrous defeat by 
which the Fedeial army was compelled to retire within the 
fortified lines of Washington. Lee now decided on the 
invasion of Maryland, and advanced to Frederick City, but, 
being compelled to divide his forces, he sustained a check 
in the passes of South Mountain (September 1G, 17) which 
compelled him to recross the Potomac. After a few weeks’ 
breathing time he found himself again face to face with the 
Federal army near Fredericksburg early in November; on 
Doeember 1 3 the enemy, having crossed the Rappahannock 
on tho previous day, assailed his position in strength, but 
was defeated with great loss. In the following spring the 
hostile armies still faced one another on the Rappahannock, 
but the brilliant strategy of Lee, as exhibited in the battles 
at Chancellorsville (May 2-4), against vastly superior 
forces, resulted iu the retreat of the enemy, while Lee was 
loft free to resume his old policy of throwing the Federal 
forces on the defensive by an advance into Pennsylvania, 
lie encounterod the enemy near Gettysburg on July 1, 
and decided advantages were gained, but the struggle was 
renewed on the two following days with disastrous con- 
sequences to him ; he retreated, however, in good order, 
and reached Virginia on the 12th, when the campaign of 
tho year practically closed. That of 1864 began on May 4, 
when Grant crossed tho Rapidan ; the passage itself wns 
unresisted, but his subsequent progress was hotly contested 
in a series of well-fought battles which did not prevent 
the Federal genera) from reaching the south side of the 
Appomattox. The siege of Petersburg began in June, 
and lasted until April 2, 1865. A week afterwards Leo 
surrendered with his whole army, thus virtually terminating 
the war. In the same year he was elected president of 
Washington and Lee university at Lexington, Virginia, 
which office ho retained until his death on October 12, 1870. 

The events of Lee’s military career briefly indicated in 
this notice belong to the history of the United States, and 
will call for further notice in that connexion. To do 
justice to his extraordinary ability as a general, displayed 
under circumstances of extreme difficulty, when his move- 
ments were continually hampered by political necessities, 
as well by the lack of material resources, would require an 
elaborate military biography ; it was never more nobly 
displayed than in the last hopeless stages of the fatal 
struggle. The personal history of Lee is lost in the history 
of the great crisis of America’s national life ; political 
friends and foes olike acknowledged the disinterestedness 
and purity of his motives, his self-denying sense of duty, 
and the unrepining loyalty with which he accepted the 
ruin of his party. 


LEECH. The medicinal leech (Hirudo medicinalii, L.) 
is a species grouped under the family Onathobddlidm (with 
a dental apparatus composed of armed muscular ridges) of 
the discophorous Annelida . The body of a leech is spindle- 
shaped, and flattened dorsally and ventrally so as to be 
elliptical in transverse section. It is somewhat pointed in 
front except when the mouth is in action, while posteriorly 
it is terminated by a disk or sucker. The surface is marked 
by a series of annulations reaching from ninety -five to one 
hundred, but such are only cutaneous, as indicated by the 
ganglia, the segmental organs, the white spots on each side, 
and even by the arrangement of the two outer yellowish 
stripes, for the primary segments 
of the body comprise from three 
to five of these. The anterior 
sucker (fig. 1 , a) is composed of 
four incomplete annuli and an- 
other surrounding the mouth, 
while the posterior (a') has seven. 

The colour of the dorsum is gene- 
rally dull olive or olive-brown, 
with six yellowish, rusty, or 
greenish-yellow bands more or 
less interrupted with black, the 
spots of the latter being some- 
what symmetrically arranged in 
the two outer rows. The ventral 
surface is speckled with black 
spots on a greyish ground. Seve- 
ral varieties occur, according as 
the dorsum is lighter or darker 
brownish or olive, and the vent- 
ral surfaco with or without spots. 

Thus Moquin-Tandon, Diesing, 
and others indicate six or seven, 
each of which again has various 
subvarieties, ranging from two 
to five. Externally the body is 
invested by a thin translucent 
chitinous cuticle, which is per- 
forated, apparently with some 
regularity, by the apertures of Fla ,._ Modlc , n ., Leech (mrud0 
the glands. This coat is shed l.), tt * ter Moquin- 

at intervals. Beneath is the 
hypoderm (epidermis of some), 
which is much firmer and 
thinner than in the Nemerteans. 

It contains the pigment, though 
part of the latter intrudes into 
the subjacent layer, and is com- 
posed as usual of columnar 
granular cells, a horizontal sec- 
tion presenting a somewhat 
regularly areola ted aspect. Raw- 
lins Johnson alludes to the vas- 
cularity of the surface of the 
leech, and Ray Laakester notes 
the extension of the capillaries into this layer. The 
latter has not been verified, even in the hypoderm of the 
snout, though preparations presenting such appear* 
ances are not uncommon. The hypoderm iB closely united 
to the subjacent muscular layer, though it can hardly 
be said with Gegenbaur that it is continued into the 
parenchyma of the body. It is this layer and the cuticle 
which are marked by the superficial annulations. Various 
unicellular glands occur underneath the hypoderm, in 
particular two chief sets — superficial and deep. The 
former are situated amongst the outer (circular) muscular 
fibres and pigment, while the latter lie amongst the con- 
nective tissue, muscular fibres, and vessels that constitute 



Tendon and Itolleston. a, anterior 
iiuckpr ; a', posterior sucker; 6, 
first and second pairs of ganglia— 
closely approximated ; b\ last 
ganglion ; c, first diverticulum of 
the alimentary canal ; o', small 
intestine (gastroildal of Gratioleth 
c", eleventh pair of c«ca (longanq 
large) ; </, first pair of the nine 
testes ; d\ lost pair of testes; 
d", sixth testis displaced outward 
so as to show its connexion with 
the vas deferens ; e, e', segmental 
organs ; /, muscular ductus ejacu* 
1 utoil us of the left side, leading 
from the veslculu seminal Is to 
the base of the flask-shaped 
intromlttent organ ; g, dub* 
shaped end of the Intromit, 
font apparatus; h, penis; 4, 
ovary of the left side ; j, muscular 
vagina. 
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the “ parenchyma ” between the muscular layers of the 
body-wall and the alimentary canaL It has been suggested 
that the former secrete the ordinary mucus, the latter the 
cocoons. Both open by ducts on the surface of the cuticle, 
and it is stated that those in the neighbourhood of the 
genital segments are enlarged at the time of oviposition. 
In the Nemerteans it is the homologue of the leech’s 
hypoderm which secretes the envelopment of the ova. 

The muscular layers consist of external circular fibres in 
several strata, between which the hypodermic glands, pfgment- 
cells, and vessels intrude. When this coat is examined in thin 
superficial (horizontal) sections the fasciculi are observed to 
be separated by intervals. Other circular fibres occur within 
the longitudinal layer. The latter muscles form the great 
mass of the body-wall, and are grouped into various bands 
by the connective tissue and radiating muscles. The latter 
pasB directly from the dorsal to the ventral surface laterally, 
and thus become vertical fibres ; and they are very well 
seen in Nephelu; where they form four or five conspicuous 
bands between the circular layer dorsally and ventrally, and 
thus appear to have a considerable influence in determining 
the shape of the body. The extensible snout presents a 
muscular structure analogous to that of the tongue in the 
higher animals, and it is capable of even more extensive 
and varied movements. A complex series of muscles 
(circular, radial, and longitudinal) exists in connexion with 
the posterior sucker. The muscles of the leech are non- 
striated, aud are formed of long spindle-cells with nuclei. 
The locomotion of the leech is effected by the alternate 
attachment of the suckers, or by swimming through the 
water like an eel. It is fond of waving its body to and 
fro in the water when attached by its posterior sucker, and 
this would certainly aid the aeration of the blood in the 
superficial vessels. 

There is no special body-cavity, the blood-vessels and 
connective tissue alone occurring between the muscles and 
the digestive chamber. Rolleston speaks of dissepiments 
between the digestive diverticula, that between the last 
two not being prolonged to the ganglia. In the histology 
of the leech an important part is played by the connective 
tissue, which envelops all the organs, traverses the 
muscles, and is filled in certain places and in its cellular 
elements by brown granules. Moreover, certain of these 
cells are stated by Ray Lankester to form the walls of the 
blood-vessels. 

Suctorial The inferior surface of the snout constitutes a Bpoon- 
appara- shaped cavity leading into the mouth, which thuB with its 
tu8 ' marginal lip is capable of forming a most efficient sucker. 
At the junction of the buccal with the pharyngeal region 
are a median dorsal and two lateral prominent semicircular 
or sometimes slightly hatchet-shaped elevations, which in 
contraction fit into pits in the wall. On the free edge of 
each of these muscular cushions the chitinous buccal lining 
is furnished with a closely arranged and microscopic series 
of transverse processes (eighty or ninety in number), each 
of which somewhat resembles the middle valve of a Chiton 
or the upper jaw of Phym. They are arranged indeed 
after the manner of the ridge-tiles of a roof, the lateral 
pieces sloping downward on each side from the prominent 
median point. These angular transverse plates are sepa- 
rated by a well-marked interval, and they commence os 
small processes. They are distinctly calcified. It is these 
organs, mounted on the three muscular cushions, which 
cause the somewhat triradiate wounds, and which may pass 
through the true skin to the cellular tissue, a feat which 
Poupart’s notion of suction could hardly accomplish. 
Great ambiguity seems to run throughout text-books on 
this subject, and yet the figures of Brandt and Moquin- 
Tandon represent the condition very fairly, though some 
appear to have mistaken the lateral view of the muscular 


cushion for a “horny jaw.” These teeth can only act 
en mam with the muscular pad on which they rest, aud 
have not the individual movement seen for instance in 
the long hook-rows of certain polychaetous Annelids. As 
Leuckart and others have shown, each of these muscular 
cushions has a most complex structure. The superficial 
fibres are for the most part oblique, the central vertical 
(that is, at right angles to the teeth) and cut iuto lamellae 
by transverse fibres. The whole forms a very efficient 
motor apparatus for both cushion and teeth in all their 
varied functions. 

The mouth opens into the pharynx, the structure of 6rg! 
which, as in other Gnathohdellidw , differs essentially from of d 
that of the Rhynchobdellidvc. In ordinary contracted 
preparations the central canal in front is either triangular 
or triradiate. Internally it is covered by tho cuticular and 
the tough hypodermic layers, from which the radiating 
muscles pass to the body- wall, tho space between the 
hypoderm and the strong circular fibres of the organ being 
occupied by regularly arranged longitudinal fibres clasped 
by the radial fibres. The mixed muscular layer of the 
body- wall occurs outside the foregoing. The entire 
arrangement is well adapted for dilating, shortening, and 
lengthening tho canal, and performing all the complex 
actions of a powerful suctorial apparatus. In tho Rhyn- 
chobd dlid on the other hand, the protrusible proboscis, 
with its intricate structure and its sheath, presents little in 
common with the foregoing. The pharynx terminates in 
tho stomach, an elongated chamber having eleven lateral 
diverticula (c to c"), which form short pouches directed 
backward on each side, with the excoption of the posterior 
pair (r"), which are so large and long as to bo almost in 
apposition when distended, and nearly to % reach the ter- 
mination of the body. From the point of bifurcation the 
canal proper (c) is continued as a somewhat small tube — to 
end in an anus on the dorsum, immediately in front of the 
posterior sucker. The inner surface of the alimentary 
canal is lined by a minutely granular epithelium. Salivary 
glands have been described by various authors as situated 
in the parenchyma outside the pharynx, and the number 
of large granular glands in this region is certainly great. 
Digestion seems to be Blow in leeches, and breeders feed 
them with blood only once in six months. It is well to 
remember that the alimentary canal contains blood in those 
brought direct from their native marshes. 

The nervous system consists of twenty-three pairs of Nmv< 
ventral ganglia, the first being connected by commissures * nd 
(between which the gullet passes) with the supra-oesophageal 
or cephalic ganglia. An intermediate stomato-gastric 
ganglion sends branches to the central muscular cushion 
for the teeth, and another on each side gives twigs to the 
lateral cushions. The cephalic mass supplies the eyes and 
the cup-shaped sense-organs. The former, to the number 
of ten, are situated on the three anterior segments and on 
the fifth and eighth segments, the whole forming an ellipse, 
and their structure has been carefully investigated by 
Leydig and others. Dr R. M. Guim observes that in 
the leech they are formed of cup-shaped or bell-shaped 
depressions of the skin, surrounded by numerous pigment 1 
cells. The fundus is furnished with large clear cells 
having i>eculiar nuclei. They are merely altered epithelial 
cells, and are found to be continuous with them. Between 
these in the axis of the cup is a space traversed by a 
nervous filament which pierces the fundus. According t a 
Leydig this nerve-filament ends in a freely exposed 
papilliform elevation at the mouth of the cup-shaped eye. 

No connexion has been found between the nerve and the 
cells. Milne-Edwards, again, suggests that these refracting 
cellules are very like the primordial cellules of the refract- 
ing cone of the retinal composite eye of insects. Near the 
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mouth of the cup Ranke figures retinal cones (Glaskorper- 
kugeln), which are arranged like nerve end-organs in a 
mosaic, on a flat extension of the optic ganglion. These 
cones are very like those of the vertebrate eye, consisting 
of a somewhat rounded granular body, connected at the 
base with a nerve filament, and having a clear, stiff, rod-like 
projection on its outer part. Dr Gunn has been unable to 
see these cones or the termination of the optic nerve. The 
wall of the clear cell is very thick, and the “ uucIoub ” is 
generally seen to be an inward projection of this wall 
ending in a knob-like enlargement. Where it appears 
free, that is probably due to the plane of section, the sido 
or end of the knob being severed from its connexion. 
Besides the cells having this inward projection of the wall 
there are others containing highly refractive spherules like 
oil globules. Ranke observes how little these “ optic cups ” 
differ from the touch or taste organs scattered on the snout 
and sides of the animal, and he is of opinion that they 
probably serve equally for the three kinds of sensory per- 
ception (sight, taste, and touch). If Ranke’s account is 
correct, and if the cone-mosaic situated at the mouth of 
the cup bo directly stimulated by the rays of light, it is 
difficult to account for the function of the large clear cells, 
and more especially the pigment around. From the position 
of the pigment it cannot serve for the isolation of Ranke’s 
elements, and it can hardly be required for the prevention 
of the confusion of images. Yet by its presence the eye 
of the looch is distinguished from the adjacent and very 
similar touch-organs. Dr Gunn is of opinion that the light 
acts on the pigment, and develops some form of energy j 
which affects the contents of the cell, whence a stimulus I 
is communicated to the nerve. Unfortunately a nervous ! 
connexion with those cells has not been found. 

The three anterior pairs of ventral ganglia (b) coalesce 
into a single mass, and in the same way the last large 
ganglion (//) is composed of sevon. The ordinary ventral 
ganglia give off two branches on each sido, one of which 
has a small ganglion developed on it. The penultinmto 
ganglion sends off only a single branch on each side, while 
tho last gives off from sevon to nine for the supply of 
the posterior sucker. Tho nerve-cells, as usual in these 
ganglia, are chiofly external, and the fibrous region internal, 
while the whole is surrounded by a neurilemma. This 
system has been the subject of many elaborate researches, 
amongst which those of Leydig and Hoffmann are conspicu- 
ous. A sympathetic or azygos nerve discovered by Brandt 
runs along the ventral surface of the digestive tract. In 
development it is found that in many leeches the long 
cords are originally separate, but afterwards come close 
together so as to resemblo a single connecting cord. 

• The circulatory system presents a median dorsal, a median 
ventral, and two large lateral longitudinal trunks, all 
anastomosing with each other, and giving off numerous 
branches to the muscular layer of the mesoderm and various 
internal organa The median sinus in the head surrounds 
the ganglia and cosophageal ring. It has a ventral develop- 
ment in the rest of the body, where it encloses the 
alimentary canal and the gangliated nerve-cord. The 
blood-vessels have a well marked systole and diastole — from 
eight to ten times per minute. The fluid is red, and devoid 
of corpuscles. Old observors noticed the finely reticulated 
condition of the integuments when the vessels were injected, 
but, as formerly noticed, vessels could not be seen in the 
hypoderm proper. The active to and fro waving movements 
of leeches in the water when attached by the posterior 
sucker are probably connected with cutaneous respiration. 

No part of the leech has caused more discussion than 
the series of seventeen pairs of segmental organs (e, <•') which 
occur in a line external to the testes, and alternating in posi- 
tion with them. Some considered them respiratory, others | 


| excretory, while a few connected them with the reproductive 
system. They consist of a muscular saccate ciliated organ 
which communicates with the exterior near the posterior 
part of each primary Begment, and externally of a loop- 
shaped gland, labyrinthine in structure, one end of which 
opens into the former sac, while a csecal process is prolonged 
on each of the testes in their region. In minute structure 
it has been found that the cells which constitute the gland 
are all penetrated by ductules, which, however, do not 
communicate with the large duct in the axis of all the lobes 
(Bourne). The gland is surrounded by an elaborate plexus 
of blood-vessels. These organs are in tho embryo preceded, 
in the posterior region of the body, by three pairs of looped 
canals, which disappear before the permanent ones are 
developed. 

The leech is lierm aphrodite, but congress of different individuals Repro- 
is necessary for reproduction, and thereafter spernmtopliorcs, which ductiot 
have a special covering, are found in the respective vagina*. The 
male organs consist of an intromittent apparatus (h) with a muscu- 
lar and glandular basal structure ( y ), and a duct (/) on each side 
from tho res icv hi seminal is. The, latter has a ras deferens connect- 
ing it with the nine globular testes (rf, d\ d'\ &c. ) ranged along 
each side of tho body, one of which is displaced outward at d. 

The intromittent organ reaches the exterior at the junction of the 
first and second sixth of the body (between the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth rings). The female apparatus is placed in the segment 
between the seminal vesicles and the first testis, four annuli inter- 
vening between tho respective sexual apertures. The external 
opening of this system (between the twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
rings) leads into an oval sac (j) } the vagina — furnished with thick 
muscular walls. A coiled oviduct posses from its apex through 
glandular tissue, which probably secretes the albuminous matter 
surrounding the eggs, and divides into branches, one leading to 
each ovary (i). In Hm niyris the ovaries form a coiled filament, 
and on this the ovarian germs are budded. The ova are connected 
with the filament by a thin envelope whicn is drawn out into a 
stalk. There is no cord in Ncphciis , hut the ovarian germs form 
groups of cells. 

Three or four dayR after congress the leech may he observed to 
he contracted above and below the genital apertures, and an abund- 
ant secretion is poured out ro as to surround this region of the body 
as in the Nemerteans. Into this investment the contents of the 
female organs and their opaline gelatinous envelopment are forced. 

The animal elongates the anterior part of its body, withdraws its 
head, and the structure just mentioned slips ofi as a cocoon con- 
taining trom five to eighteen ova, and frequently showing slight 
elevations at the points through which the body passed. Tho 
cocoons are deposited in cavities in the mud during the summer 
and autumn, and some seem also to deposit them during the winter. 

The ovoid cocoons consist of a network of spongy fibres, and indeed 
have been mistaken for a sponge. The older authors considered the 
leech viviparous until Noble and Itawlins Johnson observed the 
loregoi ug phenomena. 

There is little difficulty in rearing leeches in confinement if a Leech 
proper method is followed, and accordingly various leech tanks and breedini 
nonds have been constructed. One of the largest schemes of the 
kind is a leech farm of 13 acres near Newton, Long Island, U.8. 

The breeding ponds an*, in oblongs, each of acres in extent, and 
3 feet or more in depth. The bottom is composed of clay, and the 
margins of peat. The cocoons are deposited in the soft peat from 
June onward, the chief enemies being musk-rats, w f ater-rats, and 
water-shrews, which dig the cocoons out of the peat. The adult 
leeches are fed every six months on fresh blood placed in linen bags 
suspended in the water. It is also the opinion of some that leeches 
winch have been filled with blood make good breeders. 

In regard to tho development of tho Qnathobdcllidtr , Ntphclis, Develop 
perhaps, has l>eon more completely worked out than Hirudo (though ment 
the observations of Weber, Leuckart, Robin, and others on the 
latter are important), and, as the former very much lesembles the 
latter, except in the presence of cilia in the embryo anteriorly, a 
brief notice of it will suffice. Butschli describes the usual divi* 
sions of the eggs, which need not be given in detail, especially 
as an excellent summary is to be found in Balfour’s CompartUivs 
Embryology. According to these authors the cells which constitute 
the epiblast give origin to others which form the hypoblast and 
vitelline spheres. Two patches of epiblost gradually spread ovef 
the vitelline spheres. Then the hypoblast cells increase and fill up 
a space bounded behind by three vitelline spheres and in front by 
the epiblast of the anterior end. At the sides of the hypoblast tho 
mesoblast has become established, probably as two lateral bands. 

The hypobiast cells range themselves round a central cavity, increase, 
and become filled with food -yolk. The mouth and thick-walled 
oesophagus are then developed, probably by epiblaatic invagination. 
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The mesoblast now forms two lateral curved bands at the sides of 
the bodv. The three vitelline spheres become covered with the 
flattened cells of the epiblast. The cephalic region becomes ciliated, 
and the cilia enter the oesophagus. The epiblast develops the 
cuticle, which is raised into transverse rings, without, however, 
having any relation to the true segments of the mesoblast. The 
nervous system is probably derived from the epiblast, the ventral 
cord breaking up into a series of ganglia, which correspond with 
the true somites, except that the first and last, as already mentioned, 
are composed of several. The supra-oesophagal ganglia arise inde- 
pendently. The mesoblast probably takes its origin from the two 
mesoblastic bands, and the segments formed by it grow upward and 
meet in the dorsal lino, and septa are formed between the somites. 
The somatic layer of the mesoblast gives rise to the muscles. Tlio 
mesoblast also gives origin to the excretory (segmental) and genera- 
tive organs, and the vascular system. A delicate musculature, how- 
ever, would appear to be developed independently of the mesoblustic 
bands. The mouth and pharynx are formed by the epiblast, the 
rest of the canal by the hypoblast, which from the first has a sac- 
like shape. The posterior sacculation of the stomach in lUrudo 
is originally unpaired. The dental pads are formed about the 
same time as the eyes as protuberances of the oral cavity. The anus 
is developed very late above the posterior sucker. In the embryo 
of Hiruoto Leuckart found three pairs of segmental organs at. tin* 
posterior end of the body, consisting of an enlargement from which a 
convoluted tube is continued for some distance backward, and then 
bends forward to open on tlio exterior. The anterior part is broken 
up into a labyrintlnc network. Tlieso organs disappear in the adult. 
The recent researches of Whitman on (J/qisiuc and of Hoffmann 
have greatly extended our information with regard to tlio histology 
and morphology of the parts in the embryos of the leeches. 

The time between the deposition of the ova and their hatching is 
variable, and probably depends, as in the ova of the Salmm iefie, on 
temperature and other causes. It is said to range from twenty-five to 
forty days. The young arrive at perfect coloration when two years 
old, and become sexually mature at three years, about which age 
they become fit for medicinal use; their food consists at first of 
microscopic orgauisms, and afterwards, when tlio mouth has attained 
mere complete development, of the larvie of insects and other small 
animals. 

There is no annelid that has been more prominently brought 
under notice than the leech, both on account of its use in medicine 
from very early times, and its fitness for anatomical and other in- 
vestigations. The number of treatises, inaugural, historical, and 
structural, that have been devoted to it is very considerable ; of 
those tho voluminous article in Brandt and ltatzo burg’s Medic in- 
iscfic Zoolo'jic may be taken as a type. 

Medici- The leech ia the fibeWa of Herodotus, TheocrituR, 

nal use. Nicander, and other Greek authors, and the Hirudo and 
Sanguisuga of Plautus, Cicero, Horace, Pliny, and other 
Roman writers. Ctelius Aurelianus mentions its use, and 
Galen and his successors recommend its application. 
Appiati also alludes to the latter, and describes very 
graphically the process by which it fills itself with blood. 
It was sufficiently familiar to naturalists both before and 
after tho time of Linnaeus, though occasionally there has 
been considerable ambiguity in regard to species. The use 
of the leech is mainly for local blood-letting, but in modern 
times the practice has greatly diminished ; indeed, in some 
cities the druggists chiofly uso them with doubtful efficiency 
in cases of incipient gumboil and in facial ecchymosis. 
They may be applied to any part of the adult skin, and to 
the mouth, fauces, and other available inlets by the aid of 
a leech-glass, which consists of a tube with a slightly con- 
tracted aperture, and provided (or not) with a glass piston 
to push the leech onward. In China a piece of bamboo 
serves the same purpose. For such functions the most 
active specimens should be chosen (and, as Sir Robert 
Christison states, these contract firmly when squeezed in 
the hand) and kept for an hour out of water, and then 
applied to a perfectly clean surface of skin. They may 
also be made to bite by smearing the skin with cream or 
blood, or by immersing the leech for a minute in porter or 
tepid water. Each fills in about fifteen minutes, and 
draws from 40 to 85 grains of blood, or, including that 
afterwards obtained by fomenting the wound, about half 
an ounce. In young children they should never be placed 
on parts where firm pressure cannot be applied. It was 
formerly the practice to prepare the leeches that had been 


used for further action by sprinkling a few grains of salt 
on the snout, and stripping them gently between the fingers 
so as to cause them to eject the blood. This plan is not 
now^adopted, and rightly so, since various diseases might 
thus be communicated. They certainly can be applied 
four and five times in succession by placing them in 
vinegar and water, and afterwards in a vessel (which the 
French call a domestic marsh) with turfy earth ; but they 
draw less blood on the fifth occasion. Should the haemor- 
rhage from the wounds (as in certain constitutions) prove 
sevore, it may be staunched by the application of vinegar, 
solid nitrate of silver, a hot wire, or a hot solution of 
alum, or by acupuncture. If a leech by accident br 
swallowed, a pretty strong solution of common salt, or a 
glassful or two of wine may be taken. Instead of the 
actual leech an instrument called an artificial leech is now 
sometimes used. This consists of a small sharp steel 
cylinder (worked by a spring) with which a circular incision 
can be made through tho skin, and a glass cylinder capable 
of boing exhausted by a piston worked by a screw. Care 
must be taken to move the piston at about the same rato as 
tbo blood flows, and tho edge of the glass cylinder should 
not press too tightly, else the flow is arrested. 

Leeches are imported from France and Hungary, and 
also through Hamburg from Poland and tho Ukraine ; 
they likewise coine from Turkey, Wallachia, Russia, 
Egypt, and Algeria. They are found in Britain — both in 
Scotland and England, but especially in the latter. In 
tho French trade Bordeaux leeches are preferred ; Polish, 
Swedish, and Hungarian are those most commonly met 
with in Britain. It is difficult to estimate tho number of 
leeches now used. In 1 84G Moquin-Tandon calculated 
that there were from twenty to thirty millions used in 
Franco; aid Leuckart mentions in 18G3 that in London 
seven millions, and in the Parisian hospitals five to six 
millions, were annually employed At the great American 
leech -farm tho average sale is one thousand per day. There 
cannot be a doubt, however, that tho uso id leeches at the 
presont time is greatly restricted — indeed, the younger 
generation of British medical men seldom or never prescribe 
them — so that scarcely ono will now be employed where 
one hundred were a quarter of a century ago. This is 
very well shown in a note from Messrs Duncan, Flockhart, 
<fc Co. of Edinburgh, from which it appears that the 
account for leeches supplied during three months in 1844 
to the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, was £45. This 
steadily decreased until about 18G8 it amounted for the 
same period only to 5s. Gd. Sir Robert Christison 
mentions that the price of the beBt leeches in 1845 ranged 
from £4 to £8 per thousand ; twenty years ago they were 
from £10 to £15 per thousand; and at the present time 
good leeches cost about 10s. per hundred, or £5 per 
thousand. 

They inhabit ditches and ponds, with pure running 
water, weeds for shelter, and muddy banks and bottom. 
They are captured by nets after attracting them by baits, 
or by wading into the water, and then stripping them off 
the legs on coming to land. Leeches are preserved in 
loose turf or moss constantly moistened, or in earthenware 
or glass vessels half full of water, covered with glass or 
linen-gauze ; and some place a rusty nail, others a clean 
sponge in the vessel, which can be exposed to the light. 
In transporting them the French “domestic marsh,” a 
vessel with small perforations inferiorly and filled with 
moist turfy earth or peat made into a stiff mud, is 
excellent. Sometimes an exterior vessel with a few inches 
of water is placed round the former. The mouth of the 
vessel is closed with a coarse linen cloth. Leeches, like 
many other annelids, live for several years without food in 
vessels of pure water. 
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The group (Hirudirui or Ditcophori) mav be divided into three 
families, viz., Jthynchobdellid& t GnathobddlidsB, and Branchio- 
bdcllidm. 

The Bhynchobdellid® are those leeches furnished with a pro- 
trusible proboscis (which is often exscrted if the animal is removed 
from the water and placed on a dry surface). This family includes 
the fish-loechcH (Jc/iythyobdcllidm), which have an anterior and 
posterior sucker, a simple intestine, and mostly two pairs of eyes. 
Amongst these are Piscicola geomctra , L., found on freshwater 
fishes, P. hippoglmi on the holibut, and P. rcspiram , in which 
the body lias latornl sacs into which the blood enters. The first- 
mentionod (P. gcometra) is a somewhat beautiful species, and full 
of activity, waving its body to and fro, and floating by aid of the 
expanded posterior sucker on the surface of the water. Another 
well-known genus (Pontobdella) is characterized by its thick warty 
skin, and four rings to each segment. The best-known example is 
the skate-leech ( V . muricata , L.), which is olive-coloured and dusted 
witli whitish grains. The anterior sucker is furnished with papilla; 
round its edge. It adheres to the skin of the skate, and deposits 
tho curious pediclod horny capsules, containing a single egg, inside 
shells. In the same group is the remarkable genus Bmnchcllion , 
which has a narrow nuchal region with tho sexual orifice at its 
posterior part, and a series of frilled lateral appendages, the function 
of which fias been supposed to be branchial. Its stomach is saccu- 
lated. One species ( B . torprdinis, Sav.) is a messmate of the 
torpedo or electric ray of the Mediterranean ; this has boon the 
subject of very interesting papers by Leydig and Dc Quatrefages. 
Tho next subfamily — tho (Heps in ids * — have somewhat broad bodies 
capable of being curved downward at tho margins so as to form 
a hollow ventral groovo for tho lodgment of the eggs and the 
young, while the snout is pointed. They linvo from one to four 
l»irs of eyes, and three rings to each segment. The dorsal blood- 
vessel is rhythmically contractile, and tho median blood-sinus 
envelops the digestive canal and the ventral nerve-cord. Tho 
stomach is branched, and the anus opens ahovo the posterior sucker. 
The skin in many is warty, and in the Clepsim ccMnulata of Grube, 
from Lake Baikal, the dermal papilla) are furnished witli soft pointed 
processes, so that in outline they are Bpinulose. The oviducts have 
no common tract or vagina, but open ut the female pore. The 
genital apertures occur between the twenty-fifth and twenty -sixth, 
and between the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth rings. The 
ova are in some kept under the body till hatched. Several 
species abound in the freshwater lakes and ponds of Britain, and 
their remarkable and beautiful anatomical structure is yet in need 
of elucidation. Amongst those most commonly met with is Clcp&ine 
bioculata , Sav. (fig. 2), which is about an inch in length, generally 
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FiO i.—CJtptine bioculata, Sav., ami young. Dorsal view. Enlarged. 

FlO. 3 . — Ctcpsine complamta, Sav. Dorsal view. Enlarged 

FiO. 4 .—(Ucpiine heteroclita, JL Dorsal view. Enlarged. 

ha« a greenish-grey hue, and is much tapered anteriorly. Two 
closely approximated eyes occur in front. There is a reddish-brown 
body on the eleventh ring, marking an aperture described by 0. F. 
Mttller, and a whitish opacity in front of it. It often fixes itself 
by the posterior sucker, and waves its body to and fro in the water, 
and it swims actively like a Neraertean or horse-leech. The ova and 
young are carried in groups on the abdominal surface. Tt contracts 
itself into a ball on irritation. Its food consists of fluviatile and 
lacustrine mollusks, especially of Physm (bubble-shells). Clepmm 
cow planata, Bar. (fig. 8), again, is distinguished by its greyish- 


green or pale brown appearance, often with two (sometimes ibur> 
interrupted dark brown bands along the middle of the dorsum, 
in wliich are pale papilla, four rows of the latter being generally 
present. The eyes are six in number, in parallel series. The body 
is firm, and the crenatures at the sides are never obliterated. There 
are six gastric sacs on each side ; and in the young the rectum is 
ciliated. The proboscis is a cylindrical organ slightly narrowed 
anteriorly and posteriorly, and finely barred with transverse stria, 
a feature in C. bioculata due to the arrangement of the granular 
nucleated glands on its inner surface. It feeds on Planorbis and 
Limnmus (coil and mud-shells). Clepsine hetcroclita , L. (tig. 4), a 
somewhat smaller form, is characterized by its translucent yellowish 
aspect. The dorsum is rather regularly dotted with pale brownish, 
so as to give it a checkered appearance. The snout is acute, and is- 
furnished with six eyes, the anterior pair being closely approximated, 
while the two succeeding are separated by an interval from the 
foregoing, and the eyes in each pair are at a greater distance from 
each other. The digestive aeoa are beautiful objects from their 
regularity and complexity. The ova are carried on the under sur- 
face of the body. It is less active than C. complamtta. Another 
form very abundant under flat stones in similar lakes aud ponds in 
certain places is CUpsinc tessiUata , 0. F. Muller (fig. 5), a large* 
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Fig. b.—i'leptinc tettulata, 0. F. MUUcr. Dorsal view. Somewhat enlarged. 
Fiu. G.™ C/eptittc feanulata , O. F. MUllcr. With a uwurra of young adhering to* 
the ventral surface. Slightly enlarged, a* adhering to a glass vessel. 

and conspicuously tinted form. It reaches the length of 8* 
inches, and is of various shades of green, brownish, or olive, with 
six rows of yellowish or whitish specks, the marginal in all cases 
being the largest, while the four internal occupy papilla. The 
eyes are eight in number in two series approximated in front. The 
soft, mobile, and almost gelatinous body is capable of assuming 
endless shapes, aud is sometimes like a cordate leaf. It is gregarious 
in confinement. When a specimen is detached from its own 
adherent mass of ova, it occasionally selects another group and fixes 
itself to the glass to nurse them. The young are borne on the 
ventral surface (fig. 6). The genus Hmacntaria has two eyes, a 
bifid anterior sucker with the mouth in front, a long pointed pro- 
boscis, and five rings in each segment. The species (e.g., JL wexi- 
cana and JL officinalis) occur in the Mexican lakes and South 
America, the latter being used medicinally, since it is capable of 
penetrating the skin with* its pointed proboscis. 

The second family, (ftmthobdellidn, includes the medicinal leech, 
besides Birndo intemipta (M. Tand.) from Algiers, H. jamnica 
from J ava, II sinica (Blainv. ) from China, H. quinepustriata ( Sch m . } 
from Sidney, aud others to be subsequently mentioned. H. decora 
(Say ), the native leech of North America, is used in the same way as ZT. 
medicinalis. It is bluish, with about twenty-two roddish points on 
the dorsum and a lateral series of black touches of the same number. 
The ventral surface is ruddy with black points. It also comprises* 
the genera Bddla , without denticles, and Bmmopis, the beet-known 
example of which is H, vorax , M. Tand., a land of horse-leecb 
which is very troublesome to horses, cattle, and camels, by entering 
their nostrils when drinking ; and the some disagreeable accident 
occurred to the French soldiers in Egypt The common horse* 
leech (Aulaslomum gulo, Moq. Tand.), with very slightly developed 
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lateral caeca of the stomach, but with two long posterior caeca, 
is abundant in British ponds and lakes, as also is Nephelis vuU 
jwris, L. (fig. 7), a species about 3 inches in length. Its dorsum 
is brownish-yellow, often with a conspicuously tesselated appearance, 
while the under surface is pale olive. The eyes are eight — four 
toeing placed somewhat in a semicircle, and four a short distance 
behind, wider apart, and at a different angle. It is active and rest- 
less, keeping up an undulating motion of its body when attached 
by the posterior sucker, apparently as in the Phyllodocidos , to pro- 
mote respiration. It also swims on edge through the water like an 
•eel. The skin is exceedingly sensitive to the vapour of chloroform, 
while the contact of a single drop causes tetanic convulsions, and 
the annelid dies, quite rigid. The digostive canal is nearly simple, 
-and there are no buccal teeth. The dorsal blood-vessel is absent. 
The ova are deposited in a horny capsule fixed horizontally to sub- 
aquatic structures, and it is curious that Linnaeus described it as a 
hemipterous insect under the name of Coccus aquatic us. On 
Bergmann’s paper in 
which the error was cor- 
rected the great Swede 
wrote “ Vidi et obstu - 
pui.” Nephelis feeds on 
earthworms, larvae, mol- 
Iusks, and other organ- 
isms. Trochcta sub - 
viridis , Dutrocliot, is 
a large European form 
(7 inches in length), 
which frequents the 
marshes and ditches of {« 

France and Algeria (and 
also rarely, apparently 
from introduction, of 
England). It leaves the 
water to follow the 
earthworms on which it 
feeds. There are no 
buccal teeth, and the 
alimentary tube is only 
slightly camerated. In 
Ceylon the Ilirudo 
tagalla or ccylanica , a 

land-leech about an inch *’ IG * 7 .—Ntpheti* vulgaris, L. Dorsal 
ill length, is a great Kliithtly enlarged, 

unnoyanco to travellers, especially in the rainy season, attacking 
men and horses when journeying through the woods and jungles, 
and causing considerable irritation from its bites. They come 
in troops out of the grass and dead leaves, and one cannot leave 
the gravel in the gardens in some places without being attacked. 
Leech-gaiters, therefore, are worn by many residents for protection. 
A similar form occurs at an elevation of 4000 feet in the Philip- 
pines, and others in Java and Sumatra ; and Sir Joseph Hooker 
found them at a height of 11,000 feet on the Himalayas. Land- 
leeches also exist in Australia, Japan, and Chili, — where very few 
-occur in the water. They frequent plants, trunks of trees, and 
shrubs, as well as grass. An eyeless leech, called Typldohdclla, in- 
habits the subterranean waters of the llaradla cave in Hungary. An 
allied eyeless form, Cyliobdella lumbricoidcs , Grube, which was found 
by Fritz Muller in Brazil, lives in damp earth. It 1ms a slender 
spindle-shaped outline. The exact position of the gigantic Macro - 
bdclla valdiviana of Filip pi, a South American leech measuring 
about 2J feet, is uncertain. It is eyeless, and has neither lips 
nor teeth. It probably lives in damp earth, and feeds on earth- 
worms. 

In the third family, Branchiobdeilidae, the irregularly annulated 
body is elongated, somewhat cylindrical, with a bilobed eyeless 
snout, and a sucker at the posterior end. There is no proboscis, 
but the pharynx has two fiattened edentate pads (dorsal and ventral ). 
The boay is provided with a coelom or body-cavity, an unusual 
feature in the leeches. The alimentary canal is simple. There are 
only two longitudinal vascular trunks — a dorsal and a ventral, the 
former showing a dilatation behind the cephalic branches, some- 
times termed a heart. Two pairs of segmental organs are present, 
die posterior pair of which are modified for the conveyance of the 
ovarian products to the exterior ; for the ovaries, which are situated 
far back, discharge their contents into the body-cavity. The best 
known are Branchiobdellaastaci , Odier,and B. parasita, Henle, which 
occur as ectoparasites — the former (smaller) on the branchiae, the 
latter under the tail and on the antenna and eyes, of the crayfish. 
Myzobdella , Le.idy, and Temnocephada , Gay, are allied forms. The 
latter is a curious Chilian leech having five digitate processes at- 
tached to ita anterior end, behind which a pair of eyes and the mouth 
are situated. A sucker exists posteriorly. In the some family are 
placed the aberrant types Acanthobddla and ffistriobdella. The 
former is characterized by a somewhat flattened spindle-shaped 
body resembling a Gephyrean, bluntly pointed in front, furnished 
with minute hooks near the anterior end, and a posterior sucker. 


The A . paledinoLy Grube, a fish-parasite from Sicily, is an example. 
The latter ( Histriobdellida ) are remarkable in the group in being 
dioecious instead of hermaphrodite, and somewhat resemble in out- 
line grotesque insect-larva. The peculiar beak-like head fitted for 
suction, the jointed body, and the pair of posterior suckers art* 
characteristic. They are ectoparasites on marine Crustacea ; thus 
Misbriobdella homari , Van Beneden, occurs on the lobster, and 
Saccdbdella on other decapods. 

Formerly Udonclla and Entobdclla were included under the 
leeches, but they seem to be more correctly located amongst the 
Trnnatoda. Until lately Malacobdclla was also considered one 
of the group, but its ciliated skin, separate nerve-cords, proboscis, 
and development point it out as an intermediate type allied to the 
Nemerteans. 

The following works amongst others may ho referred to for more detailed 
accounts of tho order Noble, On the Maitcinal Lctrh, 182*2; ltawlina Johnson, 
On the Medicinal Leech , 18'2fi ; Brandt amt Katxehmx. Medic in itch* Zoologi*, 
182!»; Moquin-Tandon, Monographic d * la Fain, det IJirvdmtct, 2d ed., Paris, 

1 84f* ; K. Leuckart, Parasiton det Mentchen, \ol. 1., 18(1:1 ; Sir J. G. Dulxell, Potter* 
of the Creator, vol. ii., 1858 ; G. Johnston, Catalogue of Worm*, British Museum, 
18 ( 15 . Also the variona memoirs of Caronu, M. Thomas, Hollo Chlajo, Gratlolet, 
II. Kuthko. Van Benodun, F. Loydi#, K. Grube, Klnbcrg, Uobtu. Valllunt, Dorner, 
Kunnel, Sehneidor, Hoffmann, Hermann, Whitman, Bourne, Kuv Lankester, and 
Kankt*. “ <W. C. M.) 

LEECH, John (1817-18G4), the most genial of the 
humorous draftsmen of our century, was born in London 
on the 29th of August 1817. His father, a native of 
Ireland, was the landlord of the Loudon Coffee House on 
Ludgato Hill, “a mini,” on the testimony of those who 
knew him, “of fine culture, a profound Shakespearian, and 
a thorough gentleman/’ His mother was descended from 
the family of tho famous Richard Bentley. It was from 
his father that Leech inherited his skill with the pencil, 
which he began to use at a very early age. When he was 
only three, lie was discovered by Flaxman, who had called 
on his parents, seated on his mother’s knee, drawing with 
much gravity. The Hculptor pronounced his sketch to bo 
wonderful, adding, “ Do not let him be cramped witli lessons 
in drawing; let his genius follow its own bent; lie will 
astonish the world,” — an advice which was strictly followed. 
One of his early productions, a mail-coach, done wlion he 
was six years old, is already full of surprising vigour and 
variety in its galloping horses. Leech was educated at 
Charterhouse, where Thackeray, his lifelong friend, was 
liis schoolfellow, and at the age of sixteen he began to 
study for the medical profession under Mr Stanley at St 
Bartholomews Hospital, where he won praise for the 
accuracy and beauty of his anatomical drawings. He was 
then placed under a Mr Whittle, an eccentric practitioner, 
the original of 14 Hawkins ” in Albert Smith’s Adventures 
of Mr Ledbury , and afterwards under Dr John Cockle; 
but gradually the true bent of the youth’s mind asserted 
itself, and he drifted into the artistic profession. He was 
eighteen when his first designs were published, a quarto of 
four pages, entitled Etchings and Sketchings tty A. Pen, 
Esq., comic character studies from tho London streets. 
Then he drew some political lithographs, did rough 
sketches for Belt's Life, produced an exceedingly popular 
parody on Mulready’s postal envelope, and, on the death 
of Seymour, applied unsuccessfully to illustrate the Pickwick 
Papers. In 1840 Leech began his contributions to the 
magazines with a series of etchings in Bentley's Miscellany , 
where Cruikshank had published his splendid plates to 
Jack Sheppard aud Oliver Twist , and was illustrating Guy 
Fawkes in sadly feebler fashion. In company with the 
elder master Leech designed for the Tngoldsby Legends 
and Stanley Thorn, and till 1847 produced many inde- 
pendent series of etchings. These, however, cannot be 
ranked with his best work ; their technique is exceedingly 
imperfect ; they are rudely bitten, with the light and shade 
out of relation ; and we never feel that they express the 
artist’s individuality, the Richard Savage plates, for in- 
stance, being strongly reminiscent of Cruikshank, and “The 
Dance at Stamford Hail” of Hablot Browne. In 1845 
Leech illustrated St Giles and St James in Douglas Jerr old’s 
newly started Shilling Magazine, with plates more vigorous 
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and accomplished than those in Bentley , but it is in 
subjects of a somewhat later date, and especially in those 
lightly etched and meant to be printed with colour, that 
we flee the artist’s best powers with the needle and the 
acid Among such of his designs are four charming plates 
to Dickens’s Christmas Carol , 1844, the broadly humorous 
etchings in the Comic llistw'y of England, 1847-48, and 
the still finer illustrations to the Comic History of Rome, 
1852, — which last, particularly in its minor woodcuts, 
shows some exquisitely graceful touches, as witness the fair 
faces that rise from the surging water in “ Clcelia and her 
Companions Escaping from the Etruscan Camp.” Among 
the other etchings which deserve very special reference 
are those in Young Master Troublesome or Master Jack if s 
Holidays , and the frontispiece to Hints on Life , or How to 
Rise in Society, 1845, — a series of minute subjects linked 
gracefully together by coils of smoke, illustrating the 
various ranks and conditions of men, one of them — tho 
doctor by his patient’s bedside — almost equalling in 
vivacity and precision the best of Cruikshank’s similar 
scenes. Then in tho fifties we havo the numerous etchings 
of sporting scenes, contributed, along with woodcuts, to 
the Handley Cross novels. 

Turning to leech’s lithographic work, which succeeded 
the early political caricatures already mentioned, we have, 
in 1841, the Portraits of the Children of the Mobility , an 
important series dealing with the humorous and pathetic 
aspects of London street Arabs, which were afterwards so 
often and so effectively to employ tho artist’s pencil. Amid 
all the squalor which they depict, they arc full of individual 
beauties in the delicate or touching expression of a face, in 
tho graceful turn of a limb. Tho book is scarce in its 
original form, but in 1875 two reproductions of tho outline 
flkotches for the designs were published, — a lithographic 
issue of the whole series, and a finer photographic transcript 
of six of the subjects, which is more valuable than even 
the finished illustrations of 1841, in which the added light 
and shade is frequently spotty and ineffective, and the 
lining itself has not tho freedom which we find in some 
of Leech’s otlior lithographs, notably in the Fly Leaves , 
published at the Punch office, and in the inimitable subject 
of the nuptial couch of the Caudles, which also appeared, 
in woodcut form, as a political cartoon, with Mrs Caudle, 
personated by Brougham, disturbing by untimely loquacity 
the slumbers of the lord chancellor, whose haggard cheek 
rests on the woolsack for pillow. 

But it was iu work for the wood-engravers that Leech 
was most prolific and individual. Among the earlier of 
such designs are the illustrations to the Comic English 
and Latin Grammars , 1840, to Written Caricatures , 1841, 
to Hood’s Comic Anniud , 1842, and to Albert Smith’s 
Wassail Bowl , 1843, subjects mainly of a small vignette 
size, transcribed with the best skill of such woodcutters as 
Orrin Smith, aud not, like the larger and later Punch 
illustrations, cut at spoed by several engravers working at 
once on the subdivided block. It was in 1841 that Leech’s 
connexion with Punch began, a connexion which subsisted 
till his death on the 29th of October 1864, and resulted in 
the production of the best known and most admirable of 
his designs. His first contribution appeared in the issue 
of 7th August, a full-page illustration — entitled “ Foreign 
Affairs ” — of character studies from the neighbourhood of 
Leicester Square. His cartoons deal at first mainly with 
social subjects, and are rough and imperfect in execution, 
but gradually their method gains in power and their 
subjects become more distinctly political, and by 1849 the 
artist is strong enough to produce the splendidly humorous 
national personification which appears in “Disraeli Measur- 
ing the British Lion.” About 1845 we have the first of 
that long series of half-page and quarter-page pictures of 
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life and manners, executed with a hand as gentle as it was 
skilful, containing, as Mr Ruskin has said, “admittedly 
the finest definition and natural history of the classes of 
our society, the kindest and subtlest analysis of its foibles, 
the tenderest flattery of its pretty and well-bred ways,” 
which has yet appeared, — a Beries far too popular and too 
voluminous to require or admit of particular description 
here. In addition to his work for the weekly issue of 
Punch , Leech contributed largely to the Punch almanacks 
and pocket-books, to Once a Week from 1859 till 1862, to 
the Illustrated London News , where some of his largest and 
best sporting scenes appeared, and to innumerable novels 
and miscellaneous volumes besides, of which it is only 
necessary to specify A Little Tour in Ireland , 1859, which 
is noticeable as showing the artist’s treatment of pure 
landscape, though it also contains some of his daintiest 
figure-pieces, like that of the wind-blown girl, standing on 
the summit of a pedestal, with the swifts darting around 
her, and the breadth of sea beyond. 

In 1862 Leech appealed to the public with a very suc- 
cessful exhibition of some of the most remarkable of his 
Punch drawings. These were enlarged by a mechanical 
process, and coloured in oils by the artist himself, with the 
assistance and under the direction of his friend Mr J. E. 
Millais. 

After even such a necessarily incomplete enumeration as we have 
made of Leech’s main designs, it goes without saying that ho was 
a singularly rapid and indefatigable worker. Canon Hole tells us, 
when he was his guest, “I have known him send off from my 
house three finished drawings on the wood, designed, traced, and 
rectified, without much effort as it seemed, between breakfast and 
dinner.” Tho best technical qualities of Leech's art, his unerring 
precision, his unfailing vivacity in the use of the line, are seen most 
clearly in the first sketches for his woodcuts, and in the more 
finished drawings made on tracing-paper from these first outlines, 
before tho chiaroscuro was added and the designs were transcribed 
by the engraver. Turning to the mental qualities of his art, it 
would be a mistaken criticism which tanked him as a comic drafts- 
man. Liko Hogarth he was a true humorist, a student of human 
life, though lie observed humanity mainly in its whimsical aspects, 

“ Hitting nil he saw with shafts 
With gentle satire, kin to charity, 

That harmed not.” 

The earnestness and gravity of moral purpose which is so constant 
a note iu the work of the last century master is indeed far less char- 
acteristic of Leech, but there aro touches of pathos and of tragedy 
in such of the Punch designs as the “Poor Alan’s Friend,” 1845, 
and “ General Fevrior turned Traitor,” 1855, and in “The Queen of 
the Arena” in the first volume of Once a Week , which are sufficient 
to prove that more solemn powers, for which his daily work afforded 
no scope, lay dormant in their artist. The purity and manliness 
of Leech’s own character are impressed on his art. We find in it 
little of the exaggeration and grotesqueness, and none of tho fierce 
political enthusiasm, of whicli tho aesigns of Gillray are so full. 
Compared with that of his great contemporary George Cruikshank, 
liis work is restricted both in compass of subject and iu artistic 
dexterity. 

No formal biography of Leech has yet appeared, but interesting 
particulars regarding his life and works will be found in the follow- 
ing articles : — -'“John Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character,” by 
Thackeray, Quarterly Review, December 1 854 ; “John Leech,” by Dr 
John Brown, North British Review , March 1865, republished, with 
additional chapters by Canon Hole, in new edition of Dr Brown’s 
essays (1882) ; letter by John Buskin, Arrows of the Chace , vol. i. 
p. 161 ; Conihill Magazine , December 1864 ; Scribner* s Monthly , 
vol. xvii. p. 553; “ IJn Humorist o Anglais,” by Ernest Chesneau, 
Gazette dcs Beaux Arts , 1875. (J. M. G. ) 

LEEDS, a town of England, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, the metropolis of the woollen manufacture, and 
in point of population only exceeded by London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham. Leeds is situated nearly 
in the centre of the West Riding, in the wapentake of 
Skyrack, and in the pleasant and well cultivated valley 
of the river Aire. The surrounding country possesses 
much cheerful beauty; and the view from Woodhouse 
Moor, one of the most elevated parts of the borough, is not 
excelled in any part of the Riding. For manufacturing 
and commercial purposes, tl*e situation of Leeds is highly 
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advantageous. It is distant from London by the Great 
Northern Railway 185 miles, from Edinburgh 225, from 
Liverpool 74, from Manchester 42 J, and from Birmingham 
113, and may be said to occupy a central position in the 
railway system of England. It has also communication 
with Liverpool by the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, and 
with Hull by the Aire and Calder navigation, and through 
these means of transit has the highest facility for the trans- 
mission to the principal seaports of England of its various 
manufactures, and for receiving raw material at the lowest 
rate of charge. It is, moreover, the centre of an extensive 
coal and iron district. All the advantages for the success- 
ful working of machinery are therefore within its reach, 
and hence it has become the seat of several important 
industries, especially the woollen and linen manufactures, 
iron working, and machine-making. 


Though regarded as the capital of the great manufacture 
ing district of the West Riding, Leeds is not in its centre, 
but on its border. Eastward and northward the country is 
wholly agricultural, while to the west and south-west the 
populous villages resound with the shuttle and the steam- 
engine. In this district are carried on a woollen manufac- 
ture of great extent and of considerable antiquity and a 
worsted manufacture of extraordinary vigour (a graft on 
the woollen manufacture) ; to these have latterly been 
added the iron manufacture and that of machines and 
steam-engines, and the making of boots and ready-made 
clothing, besides a manufacture of flax, which now con- 
stitutes one of the staple trades of Leeds. 

Cloth is the staple trade of the town, although the 
manufacture itself is not tlio leading one within tho borough, 

| being carried on, to a large extent, in townships out of the 



parish and borough of Leeds. In the town, however, the 
trade centres, and there the cloth is finally prepared for 
the market by what is technically termed finishing or 
dressing — a department quite distinct in Leeds from that 
of the manufacturer. In this respect the Yorkshire cloth 
trade differs essentially from that of the west of England, 
where the manufacturer conducts the two operations of 
making and finishing the cloth within the same premises. 
Several Leeds firms conduct their business on the west of 
England model ; but, as the rule, the order of the trade is 
as follows. The great bulk of the cloths sold in Leeds are 
produced either in the out-townships of the borough, or in 
he villages lying west of Leeds, and principally in Pudsey, 
Farsley, Rawden, Yeadon, Horsforth, and Guiseley, which 
are all in other parishes, within an extreme radius of 10 


miles from Leeds. The cloths so manufactured are sold in 
the unfinished or balk state to the merchants of Leeds, by 
whom they are put out to the cloth-dressers or finishers, 
whose special craft it is to raise the pile or nap on the face 
of the cloth, and to complete it for the purposes of the 
tailor and the final consumer. In former times a con- 
siderable proportion of the business between the manufac- 
turer and the merchant was conducted in the cloth halls, 
which are two in number. In these the manufacturers 
formerly took their stand and waited the custom of the 
merchants, but within the last twenty or thirty years a 
great change has taken place in the mode of transacting 
business, and the cloth halls have practically fallen into 
disuse. The merchant now orders his goods direct from 
the manufacturer, specifying the weight, colour, and quality 
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of the articles he wants, and these are delivered to him 
without passing through the halls. Thus a picturesque and 
characteristic feature of life in Leeds seems likely at no 
distant date to become extinct. At one period it seemed 
probable that the business of the cloth trade would assume 
the west of England type. Mr William Hirst, a very skilful 
manufacturer, introduced goods of superior texture and 
quality, and by his success induced many capitalists to 
erect mills on a large scale, in which all the processes of 
the manufacture and finishing were conducted. The change 
was, however, only temporary. Many of these mills are 
now occupied for finishing only, and some have been 
devoted to other branches of the local manufactures. The 
spinning of flax by machinery was commenced in the 
township of Holbeck (in the borough of Leeds) more than 
one hundred years since, by Mr John Marshall, who was 
one of the first to apply the principle of Sir Richard 
Arkwright’s water frame, invented for the cotton manu- 
facture, to the spinning of linen yarn. The works of Messrs 
Marshal & Company are very extensive, and one portion 
of them is an object of attraction to all strangers visiting 
the town. It is a vast room 400 feet by 220, filled with 
machinery, all of which is turned by shafting which requires 
two coupled engines of .350 horse-power to impel it. Light 
is admitted by glass cupolas. The whole building is held 
together by a double series of iron ties, uniting the iron 
pillars which sustain the many-arched roof. The external 
form is Egyptian. 

The spinning of worstod yarn and the weaving of worsted 
goods were formerly carried on to a considerable extent in 
Leeds, but have now nearly died out, Bradford, Bingley, 
and Keighley, with the villages immediately adjoining, 
having attracted almost the entire trade. Amongst the 
smaller branches of tho textile manufactures carried on in 
Leeds must bo enumerated those of silk and carpeting, 
neither of them unimportant, though falling far short of the 
flax and woollen trades. 

It is probable that the iron trade in its different branches, 
including the casting of metal, and the manufacture of 
steam-engines, of steam-ploughs, of machinery of every kind, 
and of mechanical tools, now gives employment to a larger 
number of persons within the borough of Leeds than any 
other branch of industry. The great works founded by the 
late Sir Peter Kairbairn, as well as those of Messrs Kitson 
& Co. and of Messrs John Fowler & Co., in the last-named 
of which the Fowler steam-plough is the Btaple article of 
manufacture, occupy places in the front rank of such estab- 
lishments in the country ; while Messrs Greenwood & Batley 
and other tool-makers give employment to a large number 
of hands, and export the goods they produce to all parts of 
the globe. 

Leeds was at one time famed for the production of 
artistic pottery, and very fine specimens of old Leeds 
ware are still occasionally to be discovered among the 
residences of the poor in the town. This branch of manu- 
facture, however, became extinct about eighty years ago. 
Within the last throe years it has been revived, and once 
more attention has been directed to the high artistic merit 
which the pottery of the town has attained. 

In addition to these particular branches of industry, the 
manufacture of ready-made clothing has become one of 
great importance. In some of the establishments for this 
purpose such as that of Messrs John Barrow <fe Sons, the 
number of hands employed is so large that from a thou- 
sand to twelve hundred suits of clothing can be produced 
daily. Machinery ib now used in all the departments in 
these places, and the work is conducted with a rapidity and 
at a price which would have seemed incredible thirty years 
ago. Leeds has in recent years become famous as the 
chief seat of the cap manufacture in the United Kingdom* 


The leather trade is also one of great importance in the 
borough, many large tanning establishments being erected 
on the outskirts, while the wholesale manufacture of boots 
and shoes for army and other purposes is carried on in 
workshops which are the largest of their kind in the United 
Kingdom. 

No religious census has been taken in Leeds since that of 1851. 
There are, however, 181 places of worship in the town, these 
being divided as follows : — Church of England, 46 ; Wesleyan 
Methodist, 40 ; Primitive Methodist, 30 ; United Methodist Free 
Church, 12 ; Congregational, 12 ; Baptist, 11 ; Methodist New 
Connexion, 10 ; Catholic, 6 ; Unitarian, 3 ; Presbyterian, 2 ; 
Friends, 2 ; various, 6. The Leeds school board, which was 
established immediately after the passing of the Education Act in 
1870, has now (1882) 47 schools under its control within the limits 
of the borough, and these accommodate 30,000 children. In addi- 
tion to these there are 34 national and parochial schools, 8 Roman 
Catholic schools, and 6 Wesleyan schools. The educational insti- 
tutions of a higher order in the town are numerous and important. 
Of these the principal is the Yorkshire College, established in 1876 
for the purpose of supplying instruction in the arts and sciences 
which are applicable to the manufactures, engineering, mining, and 
agriculture of the county. It has a stair of 19 professors, instructors, 
and assistant lecturers, and upwards of 350 day and 1G0 evening 
students. The college, which has carried on its operations hitherto 
in temporary premises, will shortly remove to permanent buildings 
designed by Mr Waterhouse, A.R.A. These buildings, which when 
completed will cost upwards of £100,000, will occupy a site of about 
3i acres, and will comprise extensive laboratories and workshops, 
largo lecture tkoutres, and a college library and museum. The Leeds 
Public Library, established under the Public Libraries’ Act, now 
takes the first place amongst similar institutions in the borough. 
The reference library contained 26,000 volumes at the close of 1881, 
and the lending libraries 83,000 volumes, the expenditure for the 
year being £4150. The issue of volumes during the year ranched 
the large total of 639,61 6. The Leeds ( fid Library, a private institu- 
tion, founded in 1768 by Dr Priestley, who was at that time minister 
at the Unitarian chapel in the town, contains a very valuable 
selection of books, numbering about 75,000 volumes, and is in 
possession of commodious premises in Commercial Street. The 
Philosophical and Literary Society, established in 1820, possesses a 
handsome building in Park Row, containing a laboratory, a lecture 
room, and a museum, with many fine specimens in natural history, 
geology, and archaeology. The society also possesses u library of up- 
wards of 16,000 volumes, chiefly rare scientific works. During the 
winter months, lectures on scientific and literary subjects are given 
in the lecture hall by men of eminence. The Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institute in Cookridge Street is a striking building in the Italian 
style. It comprises a large circular lecture room, with gallery, 
capable of seating 1500 persons, besides a library, reading, committee, 
and class rooms. The foundation stone was laid in 1865, and the 
total cost of the building has been nearly £30,000. Duy and even- 
ing classes and an art school are carried on within the building, 
and are largely frequented. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, another educational institute of importance, occupies the build- 
ing in South Parade formerly used os a mechanics’ institute. The 
Grammar School, a handsome building, erected at Woodhouse Moor, 
has endowments producing over £3000 yearly. There are six 
exhibitions of £50 a year, each tenable for four years at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Durham. It provides education for about 280 
scholars. There is also a large training college for students purpos- 
ing to enter the Wesleyan Methodist ministry at Headingley, one 
of the suburbs of Leeds. The principal charitable institution of the 
town is the general infirmary in Great George Street, a Gothic 
building, built of brick, with stone dressings, from designs by Sir 
Gilbert Scott. It is arranged upon the pavilion system, each ward 
being isolated from the rest of the building, and has a highly orna- 
mental exterior, whilst the internal accommodation is suited to the 
requirements of the patients and the medical staff. The total cost 
of the erection was more than £100,000. The house of recovery for 
fever patients, founded in 1802, now occupies a handsome building at 
Burmantofts. There are also a large building used as a public dis- 
pensary in North Street, an institution for the blind, deaf, and dumb 
m Woodhouse Lane, a School of Medicine and other hospitals and 
charitable institutions. 

The town and borough of Leeds was incorporated by letter* 
patent, 2 Charles I., But this charter was cancelled or sur- 
rendered. A new charter was granted, 13 Charles II., under 
the style of mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of Leeds. 
The corporation consisted of *a mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 assistants, 
and a staff of 13 officials. The Municipal Act of 1884 gave Leeds a 
corporation of 16 aldermen and 48 councillors, which has effected 
great improvements in the management of local matters. In addi- 
tion to tne powers granted to it by the Municipal Reform Act, the 
town council has acquired, through successive Improvement Acta, 
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complete control over the paving and construction of the streets i 
within the borough, as well as considerable powers for enforcing the 
consumption of smoke. It has also acquired the whole of the water | 
supply of Leeds, and it controls the public markets, the lighting 
and watching of the street*, the execution of the Public Health i 
Acts, &c. The supply of water for Leeds is now derived from the 
valley of the Washburn, one of the tributaries of the Wharfe, 
where very extensive reservoirs have been provided, at a cost of 
£1,400,000. The gas supply of the town is also in the hamls of 
the corporation, which purchased the whole of the gas works from 
the two companies then in existence in 1870, at the cost of nearly 
£1,000,000. The entire suite of markets, comprising the corn 
exchange, the Smithfield cattle market, and the produce markets, 
have been acquired at different periods, and the corporation has 
expended upon this property £240,000. The rateable value of the 
municipal borough is £1,122,000, and the income of the borough 
derived from the borough rate £88,106. The debt of the town 
amounted in 1881 to £3,884,000. Of the places of recreation in 
Leeds, the principal is the Grand Theatre, a handsome building 
erected from the designs of Mr Corson, in Upper Briggate, in 1879. 
Large assembly-rooms adjoin this theatre. Tnerc is another theatre 
in King Charles Croft, and there are one or two music halls. Some 
years ago the corporation acquired, at a large expenditure, lloundhuy 
Park, an estate of great beauty in the neighbourhood of the town. 
After a portion of the ground had been laid out as building Bites, 
the central part of the estate, comprising splendid lawns, woods of 
great extent, and a lake covering 40 acres, wore reserved as a place 
of public recreation, and the park is now a favourite resort of the 
people of Leeds, and also of the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country. It is under the management of a committee of the cor- 
poration, and, though situated at an inconvonient distance from tho 
centre of the town, is largely frequented during the summer months. 
Woodhouse Moor, a common occupying an elevated position north- 
west of the town, has been planted with trees and provided with 
walks within the last ten years ; and in other parts of tho town the 
eorporation have laid out pieces of land, whicli bad long been left 
bare and neglected, as recreation grounds. 

The external appearance of the town lias been greatly improved 
within the last twenty years. The event which had the greatest 
influence in promoting the erection of more handsome buildings than 
those of which Leods was formerly constituted wus the opening of 
the town-hall by the Queen in the year 1858. This is a noble 
building in the Grecian style. It is 250 feet long and 200 broad, 
and is crowned by a tower 225 feet high. The principal apartment 
in it is the Victoria Hall, a richly ornamented chamber 161 feet 
Jong, 72 feet wide, and 75 feet high. The building, which cost, 
including the site and fittings, more than £130,000, is adorned witli 
statues and portraits of local celebrities. The municipal offices, 
including school board offices and buildings for the public library, 
are now in course of erection in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town-hall, and will cost when completed upwards of £100,000. 
The other public buildings of importance in the town are the 
royal exchange, in Perpendicular Gothic, the foundation of which 
was laid in 1872, the corn exchange, a line oval edifice, and the 
bank of Messrs Beckett & Co., one of the best works of Sir Gilbert 
Scott. . 

Leeds has long been distinguished for tho activity of its political 
and public life. It has taken a leading part in many of the great 
questions which have agitated the country during the present cen- 
tury, and among its successive representatives in parliament have 
been Uni Macaulay, Sir William Moleswovth, Mr Marshall, three 
members of the Baines family, and other men whose names aro 
familiar in the annals of the Liberal party, to which upon the whole 
the borough has given a consistent support since its enlranchisement 
in 1832. The newspapers published in the town are the Leeds 
Mercury, daily, Liberal, established in 1718 ; the Yorkshire Post 
and Leeds Intelligencer , daily, Conservative, established in 1754 ; 
the Leeds Express, evening, Radical ; the Leeds Daily News, evening, 
Conservative ; and the Leeds Times , weekly, Libernl. The Leeds 
Mercury for eighty years has been the property of Messrs Edward 
Baines A Sons, anti has long been considered one of the most 
influential of provincial journals. 

The area of the municipal and parliamentary borough is 21,572 
acres. In addition to the township of Leeds some ten ont-townshi 
are included in this area. The population (207,165 in 1861 and 
259,212 in 1871) in 1881 was 309,126, the number of inhabited 
houses being 65,034. Leeds is one of the boroughs which under 
the Reform Act of 1867 return three members of parliament. 

The name of Leeds has been attributed to a chief named Leod. 
Traces of Roman workmanship have at various times been dis- 
covered in the town, and in the parish church several very interest- 
ing Anglo-Saxon crosses, discovered when the church was rebuilt in 
1838, are preserved. The castle of Leeds occupied a site on Mill 
I lilt, And is supposed to have been built by II oert de Loci at the 
1 ime of the Conquest, but no traces of it remain. 

For the history of Leeds see Ralph Thoresby, Ducatus 
1715, 2ded., 1816, with notes and additions by T. D. Whitaker, 
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who published the same year a companion volume Loidis and Elnietc ; 
Parsons, History of Leeds, Bradford , and> Wakefield) 1840 ; Wardcll, 
The Antiquities of the Borough of Leeds , 1853. (T. W, R.) 

LEEK, the Allium Porrum of botanists, a plant which 
is now considered ns a mere variety of Allium Ampdoprasum 
produced by cultivation. It was formerly regarded as being 
ft native of Switzerland, and the year 1582 has been set 
down as the date of its introduction to England. Both these 
assumptions are, however, erroneous. The plant is pro- 
bably of Eastern origin, since it was commonly cultivated 
in Egypt in the time of the Pharaohs, and is so to the pre- 
sent day ; while as regards its firBt appearance in England 
both Tusser and Gerard — two of our earliest writers on 
this class of subjects, tho former of whom flourished in 
the early part and tho latter in tho later part of the 16th 
century— speak of it as being then commonly cultivated 
and used. 1 The Romans, it would appear, made great use 
of tho leek for savouring their dishes, as seems proved 
by the number of recipes for its use referred to by Celsius. 
Hence it is more than probable that it was brought to Eng- 
land by tho Romans during the period of their occupation. 
Italy was celebrated for leeks in tho time of Pliny (If. N 
xix. c. G), according to whom they were brought into great 
notice and esteem through tho emperor Nero, derisively 
8urnamed u Porrophugus,” who used to eat them for several 
days in every mouth to clear his voice. The leek is very 
generally cultivated in Great Britain as an esculent, but 
more especially in Scotland and in Wales, being esteemed 
as an excellent and wholesome vegetable, with properties 
very similar to those of tho onion, but of a milder character. 
In America it is not much cultivated except by market 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of largo cities. The whole 
plant, with the exception of tho fibrous roots, is used in 
soups and stews. The sheathing stalks of the loaves lap 
over each other, and form a thickish stem-like base, which 
is blanched, and is the part chiefly preferred. These 
blanched stems aro much employed in French cookery. 
They form an important ingredient in Scotch winter broth, 
and particularly in the national dish cock-a leehc, and are 
also largely used boiled, and served with toasted bread and 
white sauce, as in the case of asparagus. Leeks are sown 
in the spring, earlier or later according to the soil and the 
season, and are planted out for the summer, being dropped 
into holes which are made with a stout dibble and left 
unfilled in order to allow the stems space to swell. When 
they are thus planted deeply the holes gradually fill up, 
and the base of the stem becomes blanched aud prepared 
for use, a process aided by drawing up the earth round 
about the stems as they elongate. The leek is one of the 
most useful vegetables tho cottager can grow, as it will 
supply him with a largo amount of produce at a season 
when it will prove very welcome, namely, during the winter 
and spring. It is extremely hardy, and presents no difficulty 
in its cultivation, the chief point, as with all succulent 
esculents, being that it should be grown quickly upon well- 
enriched soil. The plant is of biennial duration, flowering 
the second year, and perishing after perfecting its seeds. 
The leek is the national symbol or badge of the Welsh, 
who wear it in their hats on St David’s Day. The origin 
of this custom has received various explanations, all of 
which are probably more or less speculative. 

LEEK, a market-town of Staffordshire, England, is 
situated on a fine eminence above the river Churnet, and 
on the Churnet Valley branch of the North Staffordshire 
Railway, 24 miles east-north-east of Stafford. Its streets 


1 Tusser, in his verse for the month of March, writes: — 

“ Now leek are In season, for pottage fnl good. 

And spereth the milck cow. and purgeth the blood ; 
These haovtng with pesson, for pottage in Lent, m 
T hou spare th both oreroel snd bread to be spent. 

XIV. — *2 
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are wide and regular, and its sanitary and water arrange- 
ments are very complete. The church, dedicated to Saint 
Edward the Confessor, is in the Early English style. 
Much of the old building, erected in 1180, remains, but it 
has been frequently repaired, and in 1867 and 1875 under- 
went extensive restoration. In the vicinity of the town 
are the ruins of the Cistercian abbey De la Croix 
(known as Dieulacres), erected in 1214 by Ranulf de 
Blondeville, sixth earl of Chester. The grammar school 
was built in the beginning of last century by the earl 
of Macclesfield. The other principal buildings are the 
memorial cottage hospital for the county of Stafford, 
erected in 1870 from a private bequest, and the new town 
and market hall erected on the site of the old building. 
There is an important silk manufacture, and also agricul- 
tural implement works. The population of the urban 
sanitary district in 1881 was 12,865. 

British and Homan remains have been found in the vieinity of 
Leek at various periods, and the town itself is of very great anti- 
quity. For some centuries after the Conquest it was the property 
of the earls of Chester, but afterwards it was bestowed on the monks 
of tlie abbey I)e la Croix. It received a market from King John. 
On the 3d of December 1745 it was entered by the troops of the 
Pretender, and again on the 7th of the same month. 

LEER, a seaport and the chief towu of a circle in the 
province of Hanover, Prussia, lies on the right bank of the 
Leda near its confluence with the Ems, 16A miles south of 
Aurich in 53° 13' N. lat., and 7° 27' E. long. The aspect 
of the town is generally pleasing, the streets being broad, 
well-paved, and adorned with many elegant buildings, 
among which are Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist 
churches, and several public schools. The principal manu- 
factories are for linon and woollen fabrics, hosiery, paper, 
cigars, soap, vinegar, and earthenware. There are, more- 
over, two iron-foundries, several distilleries, tanneries, and 
shipbuilding yards, besides many large warehouses. The 
transit trade from the regions traversed by the Westphalian 
and Oldenburg railways is considerable. The principal 
exports are cattle, horses, cheese, butter, honey, wax, flour, 
paper, hardware, and Westphalian coal. Vessels drawing 
16 feet of water can approach the quays. The population 
in 1880 was 10,074. 

LEEUWARDEN, or Leuwarden (in Frisian Liewerd , 
and LaJtiuized as Leovardia ), a town of Holland, at the 
head of the province of Friesland, 17 miles inland from 
Harlingen and 32 west of Groningen. It is one of the 
most prosperous of the secondary towns in the country, 
and, thanks in groat measure to the opening of the railway 
to Harlingen (18G3) and Groningen (1866), full of life and 
enterprise. To the name of the Frisian Hague it is en- 
titled as well by similarity of history as by similarity of 
appearance. As the Hague grew up round the court of 
the counts of Holland, so Leouwarden round the court of 
the Frisian stadtholders ; and, like the Hague, it is an 
exceptionally cleau, tasteful, and attractive town, with 
parks, pleasure grounds, and drives. The old gates have 
been somewhat ruthlessly cleared away, and the site of 
the town walls on the north and west competes with the 
Prince’s Garden as a public pleasure ground. Besides 
the town-house (dating from 1715, and interesting mainly 
for the value of the archives admirably arranged by the 
Dutch antiquarian Eekhoff), the Prince Frederick bar- 
racks, capable of containing one thousand men, the corn 
exchange, and the beautiful weighhouse (dating from 
1546), Leeuwarden contains a royal palace, originally the 
residence of the Frisian stadholders ; the provincial courts, 
erected ia 1850 ; the so-called chancery (Kanselarij), a fine 
red brick mansion built in 1502 for the chancellor of Duke 
George of Saxony* and now used as a house of detention ; 
the penitentiary, rebuilt since 1870, and the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in Holland ; and, somewhat oddly, 


the commnnal buildings of the neighbouring commune of 
LeenwarderadeeL The church of the Jacobins deserves 
mention as perhaps the largest monastic church in the 
country, and as the burial-place of the Frisian stadtholders 
(Louis of Nassau, Anne of Orange, &c.), whose splendid 
tombs, however, were destroyed in the revolution of 1795. 
Unlike the Hague, Leeuwarden is by nature and tradi- 
tion the centre of an extensive and flourishing trade (in 
grain, cattle, flax, chicory, &c.). Its present distance 
from the sea is made up for by abundant means of com- 
munication by road, railway, and canal. The canal to 
Dokkum opens up the rich clay districts of the province ; 
the canal to Harlingen (dating from 1507) furnishes a 
channel for the trade with England ; and othor canals 
give access to the province of Groningen and the Zuyder 
Zee, and so to Amsterdam and the provinces of Holland. 
And, though the industrial development is far from keej>- 
ing pace with the commercial, Leeuwarden possesses large 
timber and boat-building yards, iron-foundries, copper- 
works, and lead- works ; manufactures sewing machines, 
safes, organs, cardboard, oil, and tobacco ; and enjoys a 
wide reputation for its gold and silver wares. The popula- 
tion of the town in 1869 was 24,862 ; that of the com- 
mune increased from 15,686 in 1714 to 27,003 in 1875 
(5217 Roman Catholics, 1124 Jews). 

Leeuwarden, or that part of it which was called Nijeliove, appears 
as early as 1149, and received the rank of a town in 1190. At 
that time it had free command of the sea ; but the estuary of the 
Aliddelzeo on winch it stood had already silted up by about 1300. 
Ju 1398 wc find the town bestowed by Duke Albert of Holland 
on Gerrolt Cammingba, whose family residence is still one of the 
notable mansions of the place. During the 15th and 10th centuries 
it plays a considerable part in Frisian history. The year 1499 saw 
the erection of a stronghold in the town, which cuabled Albert of 
Saxony to bring the country under, and which made Leeuwarden a 
place of military importance till it was destroyed in 1580. When 
in 1559 Utrecht was raised to the rank of an archbishopric, Leeu- 
warden was made a bishopric, but only one occupant of the see was 
actually consecrated before the Reformation got mastery of the town 
in 1580. 

LEEUWENHOEK, or Leuweniioek, Anthony Van 
(1632-1723), a microscopist of romarkablo scientific 
ability, was born at Delft, in Holland, in 1632. He does 
not seem to have had tho advantage of a liberal education, 
but was probably brought up as a glass-grinder, early 
acquiring a reputation for the excellent lenses with which 
lie furnished the microscopists who were then turning their 
attention to the minute structure of organized bodies. He 
appears soon to have found that single lenses of very short 
focus werB preferable for this purpose to the compound 
microscopes then in use ; and it is clear from the dis- 
coveries he made with these that they must have been of 
very excellent quality. 1 These discoveries were for the 
most part originally given to the world in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, to the notice of which 
learned body ho was first introduced by De Graaf in 1673. 
He was elected a fellow in 1680, and was chosen in 1697 
a corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris. He died at his native place in 1723; and Sir 
Martin Folkes, then vice-president of the Royal Society, 
says in tho eulogium he pronounced : — u We have seen so 
many and those of his most surprising discoveries, so per- 
fectly confirmed by great numbers of the most curious and 

1 It is much to tie regretted that a cabinet which he bequeathed to 
the Royal Society of London, — containing twenty-six of these single 
microscopes, each mounted with a suitable object, and accompanied 
by a magnified drawing of it, the whole being the work of his own 
hands, — is no longer in its possession. Baker, in his Treatise on the 
Microscope , affirms, from personal and careful examination, that (con- 
trary to the statements of some writers who represented Leeuwenhoek 
as having worked with globules of glass) “every une of the twenty-six 
microscopes is a doable-convex lens, and not a sphere or globule”; 
and he states that their magnifying powers range from 40 to 160 
diameters. 
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judicious observers, that there can surely be no reason to 
distrust hiB accuracy in those others which have not yet 
been so frequently or so carefully examined/' 

His capital discovery was undoubtedly that of the 
capillary circulation of the blood, first announced in 1690, 
which afforded the link still wanting tor the completion of 
the doctrine of Harvey, by showing that the blood passes 
from the arteries into the veins through a network of 
extremely minute vessels, the thin walls of which allow the 
duid plasma to transude into the tissues it traverses, so as 
to serve for their nutrition. He first sought to discern this 
in the comb of a young cock, then in the ear of a white 
rabbit, and then in the membrane of a bat’s wing; but, 
though in the last he was able to follow an artery to its 
ultimate subdivision, he found that, as soon as “ it became 
so small as only to admit one or two globules to pass 
through it at a time, he then lost sight of it,” partly in 
consequence of “ the membrane of the wing being covered 
with a kind of scale ” (epidermis). His first success was 
obtained with the tail of a newly-hatched tadpole, in 
which, he says, “ I could distinctly perceive tho whole 
circuit of the blood, in its passage to the extremities of the 
vessels, and in its return towards the heart,” — its move- 
ment being made apparent by that of the globules carried 
along in its current. These corpuscles, which had been 
previously discovered by Malpighi, wore correctly described 
by Leeuwenhoek as flattened circular disks in man, and 
as oval disks in tadpoles. He afterwards observed the 
capillary circulation in the tail-fins of small fisheB, aud 
recognized the ellipticity of the corpuscles in that class 
also. He even made out the capillary circulation in the 
broad thin extremities of the two smallest or hind feet of 
small crabs about an inch in diameter, and correctly j 
remarked that the corpuscles of their blood were colourless I 
and far fewer thau those of fishes or tadpoles, “the 
globules in red blood being (I am well assured) twenty -five j 
times more in number than those, in the same space, in 
the blood of a crab.” To us it seems not a little surprising 
that his assertions in regard to the capillary circulation 
were deemed incredible by some of his scientific contem- 
poraries. It is recorded, however, that Peter the Great, 
when passing through Delft in 1698, requested Leeuwen- 
hoek to pay him a visit, and to bring his microscope with 
him, and that the czar was particularly impressed by the 
spectacle of the circulation in the tail of a small eel. 

Among Leeuwenhoek's discoveries in the minute 
anatomy of man and the higher animals may be specially 
mentioned the tubules of teeth, the fibrous structure of the 
crystalline lens, the solidity of the human hair (which had 
been previously represented as tubular), the structure of 
the epidermis, and the parallel tubules of the medullary 
substance of the brain, — which last, however, he supposed 
to be vessels conveying fluid substance from the highly 
vascular cortical layers, for the support and nourishment 
of the spinal marrow and nerves. He was also an in- 
dependent discoverer of the spermatozoa, although anti- 
cipated by a few months by Ludwig Hamm, a student at 
Leyden. 

As might be expected, he made many observations on 
the anatomy of insects ; and among the most interesting 
of these are his discovery of the composite structure of 
the eyes (which he recognized also in the eyes of the 
shrimp), the scales on the wings not only of moths but of 
the gnat, and the annular (really spiral) structure in the 
walls of the “ vessels ” (trachea) of their wings. He also 
proved that cochineal, which had been supposed to be “ the 
fruit- of some tree,” is really the dried body of an insect, 
which he not unnaturally supposed to be allied to the 
ladybird. He likewise gave a very good account of the 
spinnerets and poison-claws of spiders, and of the comb-like 


appendages to their feet He made a special study, also, 
of the anatomy of the flea, — besides following out its repro- 
duction with great care, as will presently appear. 

In examining the stomachs of shrimps, he found in them 
some minute shells, of which he figured a specimen so 
exactly that it can be at once recognized as a Nonionina , 
— probably the first recent foramiuifor that had been 
distinctly noticed. But one of his most interesting 
observations is that which he made upon a small Balanux 
attached to a mussel-shell ; for lie not only gives & good 
figure of tho animal, but describes the way in which it 
retreats into its shell, and closes its orifice by two shelly 
valves. His figure most distinctly shows its articulate 
character, which has only in modern times caused its re- 
moval from the molluscous to tho annulose sub-kingdom. 

Not loss admirable were his observations on the structure 
of plants. He made very careful sections of stems of the 
oak, elm, beech, willow, fir, and other trees, in different diree- 
tions, of which he gave careful figures and descriptions,— 
specially noting tho horizontal arrangement of the cells in 
the “medullary rays,” and the peculiar “pitting” of the 
woody fibre of the fir, as well as the absence of largo 
vessels in the latter. He also oxamined the structure of 
various germinating seeds, and gave accurate descriptions of 
the relation of the embryo to the cotyledons. 

Although, when ho adventured into physiological speculation, 
Leeuwenhoek^ ideas (like those of tho best physiologists of his 
turn*) were often very crude, his reasonings upon the facts actually 
observed by him are. often remarkably cogent and sagacious. Thus, 
to estimate the insensible perspiration, be placed bis bund within 
a dry glass jar, (dosed this space between its neck and bis wrist by 
stuffing bis handkerchief into it, and carefully collected and weighed 
the moisture which accumulated in its interior during a given tune ; 
and by a computation baHed on tiie ratio of the surface of the hand 
to that of the entire body he concluded that about ‘28 oz. of fluid 
are daily lost by transpiration, which is not fur from the truth. 
So, again, lie triumphantly refuted the chemical theories which 
then reigned in medicine, and which assumed thut tho blood under- 
goes a fermentation like that of wine or beer, by the statement that 
lie bad never seen in tho blood-vessels the bubbles of gas which 
must be generated in them if this doctrine wore correct. In one 
important point, however, be allowed bis imagination to supplement 
the necessary imperfection of his observations, maintaining that 
ouch blood-disk is made up of six coheicut particles, an idea 
probably suggested by the crcmited uppeurunre which tho blood- 
disks often present. 

It is to Loeuwenhock that we owe tho refutation of the then 
current biological doctrine that animals of high organization cun 
be ‘‘produced simultaneously, or bred from corruption.” This 
doctrine had been previously attacked by ltedi, who showed that 
the putrefaction of meat will not engender maggots, if the uccokm 
of blow-flies Ikj prevented, Hut even ltedi, while upholding the 
doctrine “Omnevivum ex vivo ,” believed that the insects found 
within the galls of plants, and the parasitic worms by which the 
human body is sometimes infested, are generated by a peculiar 
modification of the living vegetable or animal substance. It was 
Leeuwenhoek who lirst explicitly took up the position that every 
living organism reproduces its like, no type originating in any 
other way tliau by the ordinary generative process of its kind : 
“Ornne vivum ex oro.” This he established by careful and pro- 
longed observation, in a great variety of coses in which “spon- 
taneous generation” had been reputed to take place ; and he further 
continually adduced the great complexity of organization which 
his microscopic researches had revealed in what hud been pre- 
viously regarded as creatures of tho lowest grade, as an argument 
against the doctrine that they are “bred from corruption.” Thus 
he followed out the whole history of oak-galls, ana showed that 
they are a product of a peculiar vegetable growth, excited by the 
insertion of an egg by the winged insect, and supplying the 
maggot, when hatched, with food. So, again, he showed that the 
weevils of granaries, then commonly supposed to be bred from 
wheat, as wSl os in it, are nothing else than grubs hatched from 
eggs deposited by winged insects ; and he practically applied this 
conclusion, by recommending that granaries thus infested should 
be repeatedly fumigated with sulphur at the time when these 
insects come forth, so as to kill them before they deposit eggs. 
His chapter on the flea, in which he not only describes its struc- 
ture, but traces out the whole history of its metamorphoses from 
its first emergence from the egg, is full of interest, —not so much 
for the exactness of his observations, as for its incidental revela- 
tion of the extraordinary ignorance then prevalent in regard to the 
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origin and propagation of “this minute and despised creature,” 
winch some asserted to be produced from sand, others from dust, 
others from the dung of pigeons, and others from urine, but which 
he showed to bo “endowed with as great perfection iu its kind as 
any largo animal,” and proved to breed in the regular way of 
winged insects. He even noted the fact that the pupa of the flea is 
sometimes attacked and fod upon by a mite, — an observation which 
suggested the well-known lines of Swift. 

Although Bonnot is usually credited with the discovery of the 
viviparous propagation of the Aphides , this had been really made 
by Leeuwenhoek half a century previously. For, his attention 
having been drawn to the blighting of the young shoots of fruit- 
trees, which was commonly attributed to tho ants found upon them, 
ho was tho first to find the Aphides that really do the mischief; 
and, upon searching, after his wont, into the history of their genera- 
tion, no observed the young within the bodies of their parents. 
He carefully studied also the history of the ant, and was the first 
to show that what had boon commonly reputed to be “ ants’ eggs” 
are really their pupae, containing tho perfect insect nearly ready for 
emersion, whilst the true eggs are far smaller, and give origin to 
“ maggots ” or lame. 

Of the sea-mussel, again, and other shell -fish, he argued (in reply 
to a then recent defence of Aristotle's doctrine by Bonami, a learned 
Jesuit of Italy) that they are not generated out of tho mud or sand 
which is found on the sea-shore or the beds of rivers at low water, 
but from spawn, by the regular course of generation. “For my 
part,” he says, “1 hold it equally impossible for a small sbell-lisli 
to bo produced without generation as for a whale to have its origin 
in the mud.” 1 And he maintained the same to be true of tho 
fresh-water mussel {Undo), whose ova be examined so carefully that 
he saw in them the rotation of the embryo, a phenomenon supposed 
to have been lirst discovered long afterwards. “This uncommonly 
pleasing spectacle, ” he says, “ was enjoyed by myself, my daughter, 
and the engraver for three whole hours, ana we thought it one of 
the most delightful that could be exhibited.”' Not only was ho the 
first discoverer of the rotifers, but lie showed “how wonderfully 
nature has provided for the preservation of their species,” by their 
tolerance of tho drying-up of the wator they inhabit, and the resist- 
ance ailbnlod to tho evaporation of the fluids of their bodies by the 
impermeability of the easing in which they then bocome enclosod. 
“Wo can now easily conceive,” he says, “that in all rain-water 
which is collected from gutters in cisterns, and in all waters exposed 
to tho air, animalcules may be found ; for they may be carried 
thither by the particles of dust blown about by tho winds.” 
Although Baker is usually credited with the first careful study of 
the “wheel-animalcule,” yet lie really added very little to the 
account long previously given of it by Leeuwenhoek. In the same 
spirit he investigated the generation of eels, which were at that 
time supposed, not only by the ignorant vulgar, buthy “respectable 
and learned men,” to be produced from dew ( 1) without tlie ordi- 
nary process of generation. Ho was rewarded by tho discovery of 
their viviparous propagation, — his careful and prolonged observa- 
tions on which point, though since called in question, have never 
been refuted. The spectacle of the minute eels lying together in 
a transparent liquid within the body of tho female gave him, he 
says, great, pleasure,— affording a complete answer to those who 
Baid behind his back, “ Since Mr Leeuwenhoek is endeavouring to 
establish the regular generation of all animals, let him show us in 
what manner eels are bred.” 

Altogether it, does not seem too much to affirm that Leeuwenhoek 
is well entitled to be considered, not only as “the father of scien- 
tific microscopy,” but as having contributed more than any other 
naturalist to the overthrow of the doctrine of “ spontaneous genera- 
tion,” and as having set a most admirable example of scientific 
method in the prosecution of biological research. 

Leeuwenhoek’s contributions to the Philosophical Transactions 
amounted to one hundred and twelve, lie also published twenty - 
six papers in the Memoirs of the Paris Academy of Sciences. Two 
collections of his works apj>eared during his life, one in Dutch, 
and the other in Latin, — the most complete edition having been 
published at Leyden shortly before his death in 4 vols. (1719-22). 
A selection from this, translated into English by S. Hoole, was 
published in Loudon (1798-81), 2 vols. 4to. (W. B. C.) 

LEEWARD ISLANDS. Seo West Indies. 
LEFEVRE D’ilTAPLES. Seo Faber, Jacobus. 
LEGATE, one of the special names of a messenger or 
ambassador of the pope. The first four centuries present 
us with no actual recorded instances of recognized delega- 
tion of the pipal authority ; for that Hosius acted as papal 
legate at the council of Nice is nothing more than an 

1 Leeuwenhoek’s argument in this instance was partly based on false 
premises. For he imagined the Lepralim with which mussel-shells 
are often encrusted to be the eggs of the mussels, and the contained 
Polyzoa, whose sixteen tentacles be figures, to be the young mussels. 


assertion of Gelasius of Cyzicus, who wrote about the end 
of the 5th century, and no Western prelate took any part, 
either personally or otherwise, in the first council of Con- 
stantinople. The fifth (sometimes called the seventh) 
canon of the council of Sardica, in 343, however, shows 
that the possibility of such delegation had already begun 
to be discussed, and suggests that it mny actually have 
been exemplified before that date. This canon provides 
that, in case of an appeal by a deposed bishop to Rome, if 
tho pope is inclined to grant a new trial, it shall be com- 
petent for him to write to the bishops of tho neighbouring 
province, but if the appellant wishes the pope to send 
priests from his own side (“ ut de latere suo presbyteros 
mittat”), it shall be free to tho pope to do so, and give 
them due rank and dignity in the coart thus constituted 
(Hefele, Cone., i. 568). Instances of delegation of the 
papal authority in various degrees become numerous in the 
course of the 5th century, especially during the pontificate 
of Leo I. Thus Leo writes in 444 {Ep. 6) to Anastasius 
of Thessalonica, appointing him his vicar for the province 
of Illyria ; the same arrangement, he informs us, had been 
made by Pope Siricius in favour of Anysius, the predecessor 
of Anastasius. Similar vicarial or legatine powers had 
been conferred in 418 by Zosimus upon Patroclus, bishop 
of Arles. In 449 Leo was represented at the “Robber 
Synod,” from which his legates hardly escaped with life; 
at Chalcedon,in 451, they were treated with singular honour. 
Again, in 453 the same pope writes to the empress 
Pulchoria, naming Julianus of Cos as his representative in 
tho defence of the interests of orthodoxy and ecclesiastical 
discipline at Constantinople {Ep. 112) ; the instructions to 
Julianus are given in Ep. 113 (“ hanc specialem curam vice 
mea functus assumas ”). The designation of Anastasius 
as vicar apostolic over Illyria may be said to mark the 
beginning of the custom of conferring, ex officio , the title 
of legatus upon tho holders of important sees, who ultimately 
came to be known as legati naii, with the rank of primate ; 
tho appointment of Julianus at Constantinople gradually 
developed into the long permanent office of apoermarius 
or responsalis . Another sort of delegation is exemplified 
in Leo’s letter to the African bishops {Ep. 12), in which he 
sends Potentius, with instructions to inquire in his name, 
and to report (vicem curie nostrie fratri et consacerdoti 
nostro Potentio dolegantes qui de episcopis, quorum 
culpabilis ferebatur electio, quid veritas haberet inquireret, 
nobisque omnia fideliter indicaret). Passing on to the 
time of Gregory the Great, we find Augustine of Canter- 
bury sometimes spoken of as legate, but it does not appear 
that in his case this title was used in any strictly technical 
sense, although tho archbishop of Canterbury afterwards 
attained the permanent dignity of a legatus natus. 
Boniface, the apostle of Germany, was in like manner 
constituted, according to Hincmar {Ep. 30), a legate of the 
apostolic see by Popes Gregory II. and Gregory III. 
According to Hefele ( Cone ., iv. 239), Rodoald of Porto and 
Zecharias of Anagni, who were sent by Pope Nicolas to 
Constantinople in 860, were the first who are actually 
called legati a latere . The policy of Gregory VII. 
naturally led to a great development of the legatine a s 
distinguished from the ordinary episcopal function. 
According to the Nova Compilatio Decretalium of Gregory 
IX., under the title “De officio legati ” the canon law 
recognizes two sorts of legate, the legatus natus and the 
legatus datus or missus. The legatus datus {missus) may be 
either (1) delegatus , or (2) nuncius apostolicus y or (3) Ugatus 
a latere ( lateralis , collaterals ). The rights of the legatus 
natus, which included concurrent jurisdiction with that of 
all the bishops within his province, have been much 
curtailed since the 16th century ; they were altogether 
suspended in presence of the higher claims of a legatus a 
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latere, and the title is now almost quite honorary. It still 
attaches to the sees of Seville, Toledo, Arles, Rheims, 
Lyons, Gran, Prague, Gnesen-Posen, Cologne, Salzburg, 
among others. The commission of the legatus delegatus 
(generally a member of the local clergy) is of a limited 
nature, and relates only to some definite piece of work. 
The nunciu8 apostolicus (who has the privilege of red 
apparel, a white horse, and golden spurs) possesses ordinary 
jurisdiction within the province to which he has been sent, 
but his powers otherwise are restricted by the terms of his 
mandate. The legatus a latei'e (almost invariably a cardinal, 
though the power can be conferred on other prelates) is in 
the fullest Bense the plenipotentiary representative of the 
pope, and possesses the high prerogative implied in the 
words of Gregory VII., “ nostra vice quae corrigenda sunt 
corrigat, quse statuend. constituat.” He has the power 
of suspending all the bishops in his province, and no 
' judicial cases are reserved* from his judgment Without 
special mandate, however, he cannot depose bishops or 
unite or separate bishoprics. At present legati a latere are 
not sent by the holy see, but diplomatic relations, where 
they exist, are maintained by means of nuncios, inter- 
nuncios, and other agents. According to the congress of 
Vienna, the diplomatic rank of a papal nuncio corresponds 
to that of an ambassador. The pope at present has nuncios 
at the courts of Bavaria, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Chili, 
Spain, France, and Portugal. Inferior in rank and less 
numerous are the internuncios (Holland, Brazil). 

LEGENDRE, Adrien Marie (1752-1833), French 
mathematician, a contemporary of Laplace and Lagrange, 
with whom he deserves to be ranked, 1 was born at Paris (or, 
according to some accounts, at Toulouse) in 1752. He was 
brought up at Paris, where he completed his studies at the 
College Mazarin. His first published writings consist of 
some articles forming part of the Traite cle Mecanu/ue (1774) 
of the Abbd Marie, who was his professor ; Legendre’s 
name, however, is not mentioned. Soon afterwards lie was 
appointed professor of mathematics in the ficole Militaire 
at Paris, and ho was afterwards professor in the Fcole 
Normal©. In 1782 he received the prize from the Berlin 
Academy for his “Dissertation sur la question de balistique,” 
a memoir relating to the paths of projectiles in resisting 
media. He also, about this time, wrote his “ Rechcrches sur 
la figure des planetes,” published in the Memoires of the 
French Academy, of which he was elected a member in 
1 succession to D’Alembert in 1783. He was also appointed 
a commissioner for connecting geodetically PariB and 
Greenwich, his colleagues being Mdchain and Cassini ; 
General Roy conducted the operations on behalf of England. 
The French observations were published in 1792 (Exqme des 
o Iterations faites en France in 1787 pour lajonetion des obser- 
vatoires de Paris et de Greenwich ). During the Revolution, 

when the decimal system had been decreed, he was one of 
the three members of the council established to introduce the 
new system, and he was also a member of the commission 
appointed to determine the length of the metre, for which 
purpose the calculations, efec., connected with the arc of the 
meridiau from Barcelona to Dunkirk were revised. He was 
also associated with Prony in the formation of the great 
French tables of logarithms of numbers, sines, and tangents, 
and natural sines, called the Tables du Cadastre, in which the 
quadrant was divided centesimally ; these tables have never 
been published (see Logarithms). He also served on other 
public commissions. He was examiner in the £cole 
Polytechnique, but held few important state offices, and he 

1 Besides Laplace and Lagrange, with whom it is most natural to 
associate Legendre, the names of Poisson, Cauchy, Fourier, and Monge 
should be mentioned as contemporaries. The number of French matbe- j 
Dieticians of the highest rank who were living at the same time, at the 
beginning of the century, has often been the subject of remark. j 
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seams never to have been much noticed by the different 
Governments ; it has indeed been generally remarked that 
the offices he held were not such as his reputation entitled 
him to. Not many facts with regard to his personal life 
seem to have been published, but in a letter to Jacobi of 
June 30, 1832, he writes — “ Je me suis marid k la suite 
d’une revolution sanglante qui avait ddtruifc ma petite 
fortune ; nous avons eu de grands embarras et des moments 
bieu difficiles k passer, mais ma femme m’& aide puissam- 
ment a restaurer progressivement mes affaires et k me 
donner cette tranquillity d’esprit udeessaire pour me livrer 
k mes travaux accoutumds et pour composer de nouveaux 
ouvrages qui ont ajouty de plus en plus h ma ryputation, 
de manikre h me procurer bientOt une existence honorable 
et une petite fortune dont les dybris, aprks de nouvelles 
Evolutions qui ni’ont cau«y de grandes pertos, suftisent en- 
core pour pourvoir aux besoins de ma vieillesse, et suffiront 
pour pourvoir k ceux de ma femme bien-aimde quand je n'y 
serai plus.” 

He died at Paris on January 10, 1833, in lm eighty-first 
year, and the discourse at his grave was pronounced by 
Poisson. He was engaged in mathematical investigations 
almost up to the time of his doath. The last of the three 
supplements to his Traite des Fonctions Ellipti<jues was 
published in 1832, and Poisson in his funeral oration 
remarked — “ M. Legendre a eu cela de commun avec la 
plupart des guomktreK qui l’ont prdcddd, que ses travaux 
n’ont fini qu’ avec sa vie. Le dernier volume de nos 
memoires ren ferine encore un mymoire de lui, sur une 
question difficile de la tfiyorie des nombres ; et peu de 
temps avant la moladie qui l’a conduit au tom beau, il 
so procura les observations les plus rycentes des comktes k 
courtes periodes, dont il allait se servir pour appliquor et 
perfectionner ses mythodes.” 

Legendre was the author of separate works on elliptic functions, 
the integral calculus, the theory of numbers, and the elements of 
geometry, besides numerous papers which were published chiefly in 
the Memoires the French Academy ; and it will be convenient, in 
giving an account of his writings, to consider them under the dif- 
ferent subjects which are especially associated with his name. 

Elliptic Functions. — This is the subject wit li which Legendre's 
name will always ho most closely connected, and his researches upon 
it extend over a period of more than forty years. His first published 
writings upon the subject consist of two papers in the Ml, moires of 
the French Academy tor 1786 upon elliptic arcs. Jn 1792 he pre- 
sented to the Academy a memoir on elliptic- transcendents. The 
contents of these memoirs are included in the first volume of his 
Exercir.cs de Calcul Integral (1811). Thu third volume (1816) con- 
tains the very elaborate and now well-known tables of the elliptic 
integrals which were calculated by Legendre himself, with an account 
of the mode of their construction. In 1827 up]*earcd the Traite des 
functions etliptigucs (2 vols. , the first dated 1826, the second 1826) ; 
a greut part of the first volume agrees very closely with the contents 
of the Excrciccs ; the tables, Ac., are given in the second volume. 
Three supplements, relating to the researches of Alxd and Jacobi, 
were published in 1828-82, and form a third volume. Legendre had 
pursued the subject which would now be called elliptic integrals 
alone from 1786 to 1827, the results of his labours having Wen 
almost entirely neglected by his contemporaries, but his work had 
scarcely appeared in 1827 when the discoveries which were independ- 
ently made by the two young and as yet unknowm mathematicians 
Abel and Jacobi placed the subject on a new basis, and revolution- 
ized it completely. The readiness with which Legendre, who was 
then seven ty-six years of age, welcomed these important researches, 
that quite overshadowed his own, and included them in successive 
supplements to his work, does the highest honour to him. Die 
sudden occurrence, near the close of his long life, of these greitf 
discoveries relating to u subject which Legendre had so completely 
made his own and apparently exhausted, and their ready acceptance 
by him, form one of the most striking episodes in the history of 
mathematics. A very full account of the con tei its of Legendre's 
work and of the results obtained by Abel and Jacobi lias been giveu 
in the article Infinitesimal Calculus, vol. xiii. pp. 62-72. See 
also Leslie Ellis’s report “ On the Recent Progress of Analysis," in 
the Report of the British Association for 1846 (pp. 44 sq. ). 

Eulerian Integrals and Integral Calculus. — The Exrrcices de 
Calcul Integral consist of three volumes, a great portion of the first 
and the whole of the third being devoted to elliptic f unctions. The 
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remainder of the first volume relates to the Eulerian integrals and 
to quadratures. The second volume (1817) relates to the Eulerian 
integrals, and to various integrals and series, developments, me- 
chanical problems, &c., connected with the integral calculus ; this 
volume contains also a numerical table of the values of the gamma 
function. The latter portion of the second volume of the Traite dcs 
Fonctions Elliptiques (1826) is also devoted to the Eulerian inte- 
grals, the table, being reproduced. Legendre’s researches connected 
with the gamma function are of importance, and are well known ; 
the subject was also treated by Gauss in his memoir Disquisitions 
generates area series injinitas (1816), but in a very different manner. 
The results given in the second volume of the Excrdccs are of too 
miscellaneous u character to admit of being briefly described. In 
1788 Legendre published a memoir on double integrals, and in 1809 
one on definite integrals. 

Theory of Numbers. — Legeudre’s ThAoricdes Nombrcs and Gauss’s 
Disquis it tones Arithmetics (1801) are still the standard works upon 
this subject. The first edition of the former appeared in 1798 under 
tho title JSssai sur la ThAorie dcs Nombrcs ; there was a second edition 
in 1808 ; a first supplement was published in 1816, and a second in 
1825. Tho third edition, under the title ThAorie dcs Nombrcs , 
appeared in 1880 in two volumes. To Legendre is due tho theorem 
known as the law of quadratic reciprocity, the most important 
general result in the science of numbers which has bocn discovered 
since the time of Fermat, and which was called by Gauss the “gem of 
arithmetic.” It wus first given by Legendre in the Memoir as of tho 
Academy for 1785, but the demonstration that accompanied it was 


incomplete. 


’I'lie symbol 



which is known ns Legendre’s sym- 


bol, and denotes the positive or negative unit which is tho remainder 
when is divided by a prime number p, doos not appear in this 

memoir, but was first used in the Essai sur la TIUoric dcs Nombrcs. 
Legendre’s formula x : (k>g x- 1 *08866) for the approximate number 
of forms inferior to a given number x was first given by him also in 
this work (2d ed., p. 894). 

A timet ions of Ellipsoids. — Legendre was the author of four im- 
portant memoirs on this subject. In the first of these, entitled 
“Rocherchossur l’attraction dcs spkeroidos homogenes,” published in 
the Mt'moires of the Academy for 1785, but communicated to it at an 
earlier period, Legendre introduces the celebrated expressions which, 
though frequently called Laplace's coefficients, are more correctly 
named after Legendre. The definition of tho coefficients is that if 
(1 - 2h cos 0-f/i*)"* he expanded in ascending powers of h, and if 
tho gonoral term be denoted by 7 Vi”, then 7'„ is of the Legcndrinn 
coefficient of tho nth ordor. In this memoir also the function which 
is now called the potential was, at the suggestion of Laplace, first in- 
troduced. Legendre shows that Maclaurin’s theorem with respect to 
confocal ellipsoids is true for any position of tho external point when 
the ellipsoids are solids of revolution. Of this memoir Todhunter 
writes — “ We may affirm that no single memoir in the history of our 
subject can rival this in interest and importance. During forty 
years the resources of analysis, even in tlie hands of D’Alembert, 
Lagrange, and Laplucc, hud not carried the theory of the attraction 
of ellipsoids beyond tho point which the geometry of Alaclaurin had 
reached. The introduction of the coefficients now called Laplace’s, 
and their application, commence a new era in mathematical phy- 
sics.” Legend res second memoir was communicated to the Aca- 
demy in 1784, and relates to tho conditions of equilibrium of a mass 
of rotating fluid in the form of a figure of revolution which does not 
deviate much from a sphere. The third memoir relates to Laplace’s 
theorem respecting confocal ellipsoids. Of tho fourth memoir 
Todhunter writes, “ It occupies an important position in the history 
of our subject. The most striking addition which is here made to 
previous researches consists in the treatment of a planet supposed 
entirely fluid ; the general equation for the form of a stratum is 
given lor the first time and discussed. For the first time we have 
a correct and convenient expression for Laplace’s nth coefficient.” 
See Todhuntor’s History of the Mathematical Theories of Attraction 
and the Figure of the Earth (1873), the twentioth, twenty-second, 
twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth chapters of which contain a full and 
complete account of Legendre’s four memoirs. For the theory of 
tho Legendrian coefficients and the analysis connected with them, 
the reader is referred to Heine’s Handbueh dcr Kugelfunctioncyi 
(Berlin, 1878), to Tod hunter’s Treatise mi Laplace's Functions , 
LamA's Functions , and Bessel's Functions (1876), or to Ferrers’s 
Spherical liar monies (1 877). It should be mentioned that Legendre’s 
coefficients havo been recently termed zonal harmonics by some 
writers. 

Geodesy. — Besides the work upon tho geodatical operations con- 
necting Paris and Greenwich referred to above, and of which 
Legendre was one of the authors, lie published in the M&moires of 
the Academy for 1787 two pajairs on trigonometrical operations 
depending upon the figure of the earth, containing many theorems 
relating to this subject. The best known of these, which is called 
Legendre’s theorem, is usually given in treatises on spherical trigo- 
nometry ; by means of it a small spherical triangle may be treated 


as a plane triangle, certain corrections being applied to the angles. 
Legendre was also the author of a memoir upon triangles drawn upon 
a spheroid. Legendre’s theorem is a fundamental one in geodesy, 
and his contributions to tho subject arc of the greatest importance. 

Method of Least Squares. — In 1806 appeared Legendre’s Nouvelles 
Mdthode8pcn.tr ladAtcrminationdcsorbitcsdes ComAtea y which is memor- 
able as containing the first published suggestion of the method 
of least squares. In the preface Legendre remarks, ‘‘La methods 
qui me paroit la plus simple et la plus general© consist© a rendre 
minimum la soinme dcs quarr&j dcs erreurs, . . . et que j’appelle 
mdthode dos moindres quarres ” ; and in an appendix in which the 
application of the method is explained his words are, “ De tous les 
principes qu’on pent proposer pour cot objot, jo pense qu’il n’en est 
pas do plus general, de plus exact, ni d’une application plus facile 
que celui dont nous avons fait usage dans les recherchcs prccodentcs, 
et qui consiste k rendre minimum la somme des quarres des erreurs.” 
Tho method was proposed by Legendre only as a convenient process 
for treating observations, without reference to the theory of proba- 
bility. It had, however, been applied by Gauss as early as 1796, and 
tlie method was fully explained, and tho law of facility for the first 
time given by him in 1809. Laplace also justified the method by 
means of tho principles of tlie theory of probability ; and this led 
Legendre to republish the part of his Nouvelles Mtthodcs which 
related to it in the Mimoircs of the Academy for 1810. Thus, 
although the method of least squares was first formally proposed by 
Legendre, the theory and algorithm and mathematical foundation 
of tlie process aro due to Gauss and Laplace. Legendre published 
two supplements to his Nouvelles Mtthodcs in 1806 and 1820. 

The Elements of Geometry. — Legendre’s name is most widely 
known on account of his Elements dc gdomdtric , the most successful 
of the numerous attempts that have been made to supersede Euclid 
as a text-book on geometry. It first appeared in 1794, and went 
through very many editions, and lias been translated into almost 
all languages. An English translation, by Sir David Brewster, 
from the eleventh French edition, was published in 1823, and is 
well known in Englund. Tho earlier editions did not contain the 
trigonometry. In one of tho notes Legendre gives a proof of the 
irrationality of ir. This had been first proved by Lambert in the 
Berlin Memoirs for 1768. Legondi e’s proof is similar in principle to 
Lambert’s, but much simpler. On account of the objections urged 
against the treatment of parallels in this woik, Legendre was 
induced to publish in 1803 liis Nouvellc Theoric des paralBlcs. 
His Gcmnetry gave rise in England also to a lengthened discussion 
on the difficult question of tho treatment of the theory of parallels. 

It will thus be seen that Legendre’s works have placed him in the 
very foremost rank in the widely distinct subjects of elliptic func- 
tions, theory of numbers, attractions, and geodesy, and have given 
him a conspicuous position in connexion with the integral calculus 
and other branches of mathematics. He published a memoir on 
the integration of partial differential equations and a few others 
which havo not been noticed above, but they relate to subjects with 
which his name is not especially associated. A good account of the 
principal works of Legendre is given in the Bibliothi que Universelle 
de GcnAve for 1833, pp. 45-82. (J. W. L. G.) 

LEGERDEMAIN, Prestidigitation, or Sleight of 
Hand, as it is variously called, is the art of deceiving the 
eye of tho spectator by adroit movements of the hand of the 
operator so as apparently to cause an object either to be 
changed, produced, or made to disappear. The term 
“ legerdemain ” is extended in meaning to include all sorts 
of “ conjuring ” by means of mechanical and other con- 
trivances, although it properly applies to tricks performed 
with the hand alone. Even in ancient times two distinct 
branches of magic existed — the impostures of divination 
and necromancy, and the amusing exhibition of jugglery 
and sleight of hand. Judging from the accounts which 
history has handed down to us, the marvels performed 
by the thaumaturgists of antiquity were very skilfully 
produced, and must have required a considerable practical 
knowledge of the art. The Romans were in the habit of 
giving conjuring exhibitions, the most favourite feat being 
that of the “cups and balls,” the performers of which 
were called acetabularii y and the cups themselves acetabula . 
The balls used, however, instead of being the convenient 
light cork ones employed by modern conjurors, were simply 
round white pebbles which must have added greatly to the 
difficulty of performing the trick. The art survived the 
barbarism and ignorance of the Middle Ages ; and the 
earliest professors of the modern school were Italians such 
as Jonas, Androletti, and Antonio CarlottL In England 
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legerdemain has always found professors and patrons; 
Chancer, in describing a motley assemblage, says : — 

“ There I saw playenge jongeleurs, 

Magiciens, tregeteoura, 

Plietonysses, charmeresses, 

Old witches, sorceresses ; ” 

aud in another place (House of Fame, bk. iii.) he records a 
startling feat of prestidigitation : — 

“ There I saw Coll Tregetour 
U pon a table of sycaraour 
Play an uncouthe thynge to tell ; 

I saw him cary a wyndemell 
Under a walnot shale.” 

But there is no reason for supposing that the ancient 
magicians were more proficient in the art than their modern 
successors ; and, as Robert-Houdin, the greatest of modern 
conjurors, has pithily observed, “ if antiquity was the 
cradle of magic, it is because the art was yet in its 
infancy.” Towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth the 
profession had fallen very low in England, and tho per- 
formers were classed with “ ruffians, blasphemers, thieves, 
vagabonds, Jews, Turks, heretics, pagans, and sorcerers.” 
In 1840 a German physicist named Dobler devised an 
entertainment which gave an entirely new development to 
the science, and was in effect the same as the conjuring 
entertainments which have since become so popular and 
familiar. The most eminent conjurors of the modern 
school have been Robert-Houdin, Wiljalba Frikell, Her- 
mann, and Buatior de Kolta. 

The secrets of legerdemain were for a long time jealously 
guarded by its professors, but in 1793 a work appeared in 
Paris entitled Testament de Jerome Sharpe, Frofesseur de 
Physique Amusante, which gives a very fair account of the 
methods then in vogue. Its author was M. Decremps. In 
1858 a still more important and accurate book was pub- 
lished — ‘Sorcellerie ancienne et modems expliqnee , by J. N. 
Ponsiu ; and ten years later J. E. Robert-Houdin issued 
his Secrets de la Prestidigitation et de la Magie , which is a 
masterly exposition of the entire art and mystery of con 
juring. The last-mentioned book has been translated into 
English by “ Professor Hoffman,” the author of Modem 
Magic , the best English treatise on the subject. Modern 
magic calls to its aid all the appliances of modern science, 
— electricity, magnetism, optics, and mechanics ; but the 
most successful adepts in the art look down upon all such 
succedaneoua aids and rely upon address and sleight of 
hand alone. Confederacy is never resorted to except by the 
merest tyros. The prestidigitator’s motto is “ The quick- 
ness of the hand deceives the eye ; ” but this very phrase, 
which is always in a performer’s mouth, is in itself one of 
the innocent frauds which the conjuror employs as part and 
parcel of his exhibition. The truth is that it is not so 
much upon the quickness with which a feat is performed as 
upon the adroitness with which the time and means of 
performing it are concealed that its success depends. “ A 
prestidigitator,” says Robert-Houdin, “ is not a juggler ; 
he is an actor playing the part of a magician, an artist 
whose fingers should be more clever than nimble. I would 
even add that, in the practice of legerdemain, the calmer the 
movements are the more easy is it to produce an illusion 
on the spectators.” Professor Hoffman corroborates this 
statement, and says, “ The effects of magic are produced by 
successive adroit substitutions, and the whole magic of the 
trick consists in the concealment of the particular moment 
at which each substitution is effected.” The right oppor- 
tunity for executing the required movement is technically 
called a temps . This is defined to be any act or movement 
which distracts the attention of the audience while some- 
thing is being “ vanished” or “produced.” Experiment 
will readily convince any one that it is absolutely impos- 
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sible to move the hand so quickly as to abstract or replace 
any object without being perceived, so long as the eyes of 
the audience are upon the performer. But it is very easy 
to do so unnoticed, provided the audience are looking 
another way at the time ; and the faculty of thus diverting 
their attention is at once the most difficult and the most 
necessary accomplishment for a conjuror to acquira It 
does not suffice to point, or ask them to look in another 
direction, because they will obviously suspect the truth and 
look with all the more persistence. The great requisite is 
to “ have a good eye ” — in French conjuring parlance avoir 
de Voeil ; an earnest, convinced look of the performer in a 
particular direction will carry every one’s glances with it, 
while a furtive glance at the hand which is performing some 
function that should be kept secret will ruin all. 

Robert-Houdin may be considered the actual founder of 
the modern school of legerdemain. This celebrated con- 
juror, who was originally a watchmaker and mechanician, 
possessed a remarkably inventive genius, and, having early 
turned his attention to legerdemain, he concentrated all his 
efforts upon the development and improvement of that art. 
Discarding the clumsy tricks of what ho calls the “ false- 
bottomed school,” as well as tho gaudy paraphernalia with 
which his predecessors used to encumber their stage, he 
produced in 1845, at a little theatre in the Palais Royal, a 
number of entirely new illusions, in which all the resources 
of mechanical and electrical science were combined with 
manual dexterity and personal address. His entertain- 
ments, which he called Soirees Fantastiques , made a great 
sensation in Paris, and placed him at once at the head of 
his profession. His skill and success were so great that 
the French Government sent him on a sort of roving com- 
mission to Algeria, in order that ho might, by his exhibi- 
tions of natural magic, destroy the prestige of the mar - 
aljouts — wonder-workers who had obtained a great and 
dangerous influence over the Arabs by their pretended 
miracles. The motto prefixed by Robert-Houdin to his 
chapter on the “Art of Conjuring” is — “to succeed as 
a conjuror, three things are essential: first, dexterity; 
second, dexterity; and third, dexterity”; and this is not 
a mere trick of language, for triple dexterity is required, 
not only to train the hand to the needful adroitness, but 
to acquire the requisite command of eye and tongue. 

Besides the legitimate application of legerdemain to the 
purpose of amusement, it serves another and less innocent 
purpose, being employed by card sharpers in their nefarious 
profession. The successful card sharper must have qualities 
which, if applied in a legitimate direction, would ensure 
distinction in almost any profession. He must be obser- 
vant, dexterous, cool ; but above all he must have impu- 
dence. If it requires a considerable share of this quality 
to perform an ordinary feat of legerdemain with all the 
advantages of scenic effects and stage arrangements, how 
much more must it need to effect a trick under the very 
eyes of a vigilant adversary, and when the consequences of 
failure are so extremely unpleasant? As in legitimate con- 
juring, too, it is not so much that actual dexterity or the 
quickness of the hand deceives the eye as that the attention 
is diverted by some ingenious but unperceived device at 
the moment when the operation is performed. 

Legerdemain as applied to cheating at cards may be 
divided into the following branches: — (1) marking the 
cards ; (2) abstracting certain cards during the game for 
clandestine use ; (3) previously concealing cards about the 
person ; (4) packing the cards ; (5) substituting marked 
or prepared packs ; (6) confederacy ; (7) false shuffles. All 
these methods are thoroughly exposed in Robert-Houdin ’s 
work Les trickeries des Grecs. 

In addition to the works on conjuring already mentioned, refer- 
ence may be made to Sleight qf Hand, by Edwin Sachs. (E. H. P. ) 
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LEGHORN (Italian, Livorno ), a city of Italy, the chief 
town of the province of Leghorn (which includes the island 
of Elba), the see of a bishop, and next to Genoa and Naples 
the greatest commercial port in the kingdom, is situated on 
the coast of the Ligurian Sea, in 43° 33' N. lat. and 10° 
16' E. long., 15 miles south-west of Pisa, with which it is 
connected by a branch from the main west coast line. It 
is built on low-lying ground backed by a ridge of hills, of 
which the most striking though not the highest is Monte 
Nero, with its ancient monastery. In some respects one 
of the least Italian of Italian cities, Leghorn owes its 
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prosperity as a port not so much to any special advantages 
of situation as to wise legislation and labour. Broad 
and well-kept streets, spacious squares, and large sub- 
stantial houses are the general characteristics of the city, 
which has room enough within the circuit of its walls 
(built 1835-37), though it has scattered its villas on the 
neighbouring hills and coast. Of note among the buildings 
are the old cathedral (a Latin cross with a single nave — the 
facade designed by Inigo Jones), the town-hall, the great 
oil warehouses erectod by Cosmo III. in 1705, the reservoir 
(a subtorranean structure dating from the time of Ferdinand 
III.), and the Jewish synagogue, which ranks next to that 
of Amsterdam. Near the port stands the statue of 
Ferdinand I. by Giovanni dell’ Opera, with four slaves in 
bronze, by Pietro Tacca, chained to the pedestal ; and the 
Piazza Carlo Alberto is adorned with statues of the grand 
dukes Ferdinand III. and Leopold IT. The old English 
cemetery (closed 1839), which was up to the present 
century the only Protestant burial-place in Italy, contains 
the tombs of Smollett and Francis Horner. The Torre del 
Marzooco, or M Tower of the Sculptured Lion,” is one of the 


leading landmarks of the city from the sea, and almost the 
only relic of the republican period. Among the public 
institutions are the * 4 Chambers of Public Payments,” 
similar to the London clearing-house, a large naval 
academy opened in 1881, a chamber of commerce dating 
from 1801, a public library of 40,000 volumes, and a 
technical and nautical institute. Great changes have been 
effected in the port of Leghorn since the middle of the cen- 
tury. The “ new port ” is formed by a breakwater finished 
in 1863, which extends north and south for 3300 feet, at a 
distance of 6 furlongs from the shore. It has a general 
depth of from 24 to 32 feet. Vessels moored to the break- 
water are sheltered from all winds, but those in the open part 
of the basin are exposed to the southerly gales. The inuer or 
| old port, formed by a pier projecting half a mile in a north 
J north-west direction from the shore, measures 1800 by 1500 
j feet, and is perfectly secure on all sides. To the south and 
east lie a number of docks, which in turn are connected 
with a Bystem of canals complex enough to justify the name 
Little Venice applied to part of the city. The Canale dei 
Navicelli extends north to the Arno. Dredging operations 
for deepening the harbour having been carried on between 
1868 and 1878 with little permanent result, a much more 
extensive and effective series of improvements (including 
the construction of a new breakwater from the shore south 
of the town to the old lighthouse, and the lengthening of 
the dry dock so as to take in the largest ships now obliged 
to dock at Marseilles), received the Government sanction 
in 1881. Shipbuilding is the principal local industry, 
and even ironclads have been sent out from the dockyards. 
The following table bLows the foreign trade of the port to 
have declined since 1860, but a counterbalancing increase 
to have taken place in the coasting trade : — 
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1801 

4,55)7 

5)80,357 

10,108 
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1871 

1,904 

624,312 

7,953 

1,218,831 

1802 

5,273 

1,050,350 

9,5)20 

803,028 

| 1872 

1,891 

500,284 

8,079 

1,248,250 

1863 

8,977 

1,012.820 

11,55)7 

1,125,170 

1873 

1,922 

610,802 

8,858 

1,205.297 

1804 

3,785 
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8,502 

1,031,054 

1874 

1,545 

382,384 

9,518 

1,880,118) 
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3,800 
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1,11 1,921 

1875 

1,425 

379,845 

9,105 

1,995,324 

I860 

3,280 

800,030 

8,988 

1,138,081 

1 1870 

1,448 

383.493 

7,787 

2,047.348 

1807 

2,357 

612,135 

7,729 

965,053 

1877 

1,411 

405,771 

7,570 

1,800,829 

1808 

2,248 

687,47 1 

7,865 

998,955 

1878 

1,379 

380,510 

7,125 

1,826,189 

1865) 

2,858 

780,535 

7,120 

952,120 

]875> 

1,481 

455), 88 i 

7,308 

1,891.490 

1870 

2,151 

041,897 

7,443 

1,070,542 

1880 

1,301 

400,313 

7,094 

1,991,183 


! In the early part of the century Leghorn became a great 
depot of British commerce with the Levant, and about 
twenty British firms were settled in the town. It was a 
free port, and had an excellent bonding system. But 
, about 1833 the increase of direct intercourse between 
Britain and her customers began to tell on the trade, and 
it gradually disappeared altogether. At present the 
activity of the port is due to exportation of Italian 
produce (especially from Tuscany), and the importation 
of iron, coal, fish, and general goods. Marseilles, 
Cardiff, and Newcastle are the three ports with which 
the dealings are most extensive. A considerable trade 
I is also maintained with the United States. The popula- 
tion of Leghorn city increased from 33,000 in 1807 to 
83,543 in 1861 ; but in 1871 it was 80,948, and in 1881 
only 77,781, — a decrease due mainly to tht listribution 
of the population beyond the city limits, especially along 
I the coast. The communal population was 97,096 in 
1871, and 97,615 in 1881. Between the city and the 
village of Ardenza are many seaside residences, occupied 
mostly by foreign visitors during the bathing season. 

The earliest mention of Leghorn occurs in a document of the 
year 891 relating to the first church ; in 1017 it is called a 
castle. In the 13th century the Pisans tried to attract a popula- 
tion to the spot, but it was not till the 14th that Leghorn 
began to be tne rival of Porto Pisano, which it was destined 
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ultimately to supplant It was at Leghorn that Urban V. and 
Gregory XI. landed on their return from Avignon. When in 1405 
the King of France sold Pisa to the Florentines ho kept possession 
of Leghorn ; but he afterwards (1407) sold it for 26,000 ducats to 
the Genoese, and from the Genoese the Florentines purchased it in 
1421. In 1496 the city showed its devotion to its new masters by a 
successful defence against Maximilian and his allies. With the rise 
of the Medici came a rapid increase of prosperity; Cosmo, Francis, 
and Ferdiuand erected fortifications and harbour works, warehouses 
and churches, with equal liberality, and the last especially gave a 
stimulus to trade by inviting “men of the East and the West, Spanish 
and Portuguese, Greeks, Germans, Italians, Hebrews, Turks, Moors, 
Armenians, Persians, and others,” to settle and traffic in the city. 
Declared free and neutral in 1601, Leghorn was permanently 
invested with these privileges by the Quadruple Alliance in 1718 ; 
but in 1796 Napoleon seized all the hostile vessels in its port. 
It ceased to be a free city by law of 1867. 

LEGION OF HONOUR, Order of the. This order 
of merit was instituted by Napoleon in 1802, all previously 
existing French military or religious orders— those of St 
Michael, the Holy Ghost, St Louis, and Military Merit, as 
well as the united orders of St Lazarus and Our Lady of 
Mouut Carmel— having been abolished at the Revolution. 
All soldiers on whom sabres of honour had been already 
conferred were forthwith declared to be members, and all 
citizens of sufficient merit were declared to be eligible for 
admission, whatever their birth, rank, religion, or social 
position might be. At their reception they were required 
to swear upon their honour to employ all just, reasonable, 
and lawful means for the service of the republic, the main- 
tenance of its territory, the BUpport of the government, the 
law, and the public property, and to withstand every effort 
towards the restoration of the feudal system and its various 
accompaniments — in short, to co-operate as much as in 
them lay for the assertion of tho principles of freedom and 
equality. The grand master was Napoleon himself ; under 
him were 105 grand officers, 300 commanders, 450 officers, 
and 3665 chevaliers. To the members of tho various 
classes yearly allowances, ranging from 5000 francs in the 
case of a grand officer to 200 in that of a chevalier, were 
assigned. Some unimportant modifications in details were 
made when the empire was introduced. Between 1805 
and 18-14 about 48,000 nominations were made, 1400 
only J>eiug in favour of civilians. Shortly after the acces- 
sion of Louis XVI II. considerable changes took place. 
The old militaiy and religious orders were restored, and 
that of the Legiou of Honour reduced to the last place ; 
the king was of course its grand master ; the membership 
was divided into live grades, — 80 grand crosses, 160 grand 
officers, 400 commanders, 2000 officers, and an indetermi- 
nate number of chevaliers. These iixed numbers were to be 
exclusive of members of the royal family, princes of the blood, 
and foreigners. Admission (the reward of at least twenty- 
five years of distinguished service) in ordinary cases was to 
be made to the grade of chevalier only ; and only chevaliers 
of more than four years’ standing, officers of two years 1 
standing, and commanders of three years were to be 
eligible for promotion. The admissions were in every case 
to be made on parade in the case of military persons, and 
at a public sitting of a court of first instance in the case of 
civilians. The terms of the oath required were, of course, 
somewhat modified, and the arrangements about yearly 
allowances could not be continued. After the revolution 
of July, the “Ordre royal de la legion d’honneur” again 
resumed the unique place and special character which had 
belonged to it under Bonaparte in 1802. But its constitu- 
tion was again remodelled in 1852 ; the numbers of grand 
crosses, grand officers, commanders, and officers was fixed 
respectively at 80, 200, 1000, and 2000, the number of 
chevaliers being still left vague, while the system of annual 
allowances was restored. Since 1870 the maximum 
number of chevaliers has been fixed at 25,000, the 
remaining four classes having 70, 200, 1000, and 4000 


assigned to them respectively. In each grade three-fifths 
must be military persons, the rest civilians. The yearly 
pension of a military chevalier is 250 francs, of an officer 
500, of a commander 1000, of a grand officer 2000, and 
of a grand cross 3000. The order may be conferred 
upon foreigners, but these do not count It has occa- 
sionally been conferred upon women (c.y., Rosa Bonheur). 
In connexion with the order there is an army medal, which 
may be distributed to the number of 40,000, and which 
entitles the bearer to a pension of 100 francs. On January 
1, 1874, the military members of the legion, in point 
of fact, numbered 39,793, drawing 12,718,050 francs 
annually; and there were 51,460 holders of military 
medals, drawing 5,146,000 francs, hesides not less than 
15,000 civil membors drawing no pension. By economy 
in making new appointments, these uumbers have subse* 
qucntly been reduced. Since 1805 there hus existed an 
institution for the education of daughters, sisters, and 
nieces of members of the legion; in 1809 tho numbers 
were fixed at GOO, the place being the 44 Maison d ’education 
de Saint Denis.” The arrangements have subsequently 
been considerably extended. Tho decoration under the 
first empire consisted of a white enamolled five-ray od star, 
bearing tho portrait of Napoleon, and a wreath of oak and 
laurel, with tho words 44 Napoleon, empereur des Fran^ais ” ; 
on the reverse was the French eagle grasping a thunderbolt, 
and tho legend “ Honneur et patrie.” The ribband was of 
watered scarlet silk. At present the obverse of the star 
bears the effigy of the republic and the words 44 Rcpublique 
Frun^aise,” the reverse two tricolor flags with the original 
legend. 

LEH, or 1J:. See Ladak. 

LEIAII, a town in Dcrd Ismail Khan district, Punjab, 
India, is situated near the east bank of the Indus, in 30° 
57' 30" N. lat., 70" 58' 20" E. long. The population in 
1868 was 17,033 (13,151 Mohammedans, 3726 Hindus, 
30 Hlkhs, and 120 “others”). There is a considerable 
trade in local produce as well as through traffic between 
the districts of upper India and the countries to tho west. 

LEIBNITZ, or Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm (1646- 
1716), almost equally distinguished as philosopher, mathe- 
matician, and man of affairs, was born on the 21st June 
(o.s.) 1646, at Leipsic, where his father was professor 
of moral philosophy. Tho name Leibniz, Leibnitz, or 
Lubeniecz was originally Slavonic, but his family was 
German, and for three generations his ancestors had been 
in the employment of the Saxon Government. Young 
Leibnitz was sent to the Nicolai school at Leipsic, but, 
from the time of his father s death, which took place when 
he was only six years old, seems to have been for the most 
part his own teacher. From his father he had acquired a 
love of historical study that bore remarkable fruit in after 
life. The German books at his command were soon all read 
through, aud with the help of two Latin books which fell 
in his way — the Themuruz Chronologicm of Cal vi si us and 
an illustrated edition of Livy — he learned Latin for himself 
at the age of eight. By the advice of a neighbouring 
gentleman his father’s library was now thrown open to him 
with the permission “Tolle, lege.” At this his joy knew 
no bounds. 44 For,” he says, “ I burned to get sight of the 
ancients, most of them known to me only by name, Cicero 
and Seneca, Pliny, Herodotus, Xenophon, Plato, and the 
historical writers, and many church fathers, Latin and 
Greek.” Thus before he was twelve he could read Latin 
easily and had begun Greek ; and his facility in writing 
Latin verses made his instructors fear that he would be 
seduced by poetry from more serious pursuits. Next he 
took with avidity to the study of logic, attempting already 
to reform its doctrines, and reading the scholastics and 
some of the Protestant theologians with such zeal that his 
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friends now began to fear that he would never leave 
scholastic subtleties, “ not knowing/’ as he said, “ that my 
mind could not bo satisfied with one kind of things.” 

In the autumn of 1661, at the age of fifteen, he entered 
the university of Leipsic as a student of law. His first two 
years were devoted to philosophy under Scherzer, a follower 
of the scholastics, and Jacob Tliomasius, a Neo-Aristotelian, 
who is looked upon as having founded the scientific study 
of the history of philosophy in Germany. It was at this 
time probably that he first made acquaintance with the 
modern thinkers who had already revolutionized science 
and philosophy, Francis Bacon, Cardan, and Campatiella, 
Kepler, Galileo, and Descartes ; and ho began to discuss 
with himself the difference between the old and new ways 
of regarding nature. “ I remember,” bo says, “ walking 
alone, at the age of fifteen, in a wood near Leipsic called 
the Rosenthal, to deliberate whether I should retain the 
doctrine of substantial forms. At last mechanism triumphed 
and induced me to apply myself to mathematics.” It was 
not, however, till the summer of 1063, which he spent at 
Jena under Weigel, that be obtained the instructions of a 
mathematician of repute ; nor was the deoper study of 
mathematics entered upon till his visit to Paris and 
acquaintance with Huygens many years later. 

The tliroq. years following his return from Jena wore 
devoted to legal studies, and iu 1 GGG Leibnitz became a 
Q^nijidiito for tho degree of doctor of law. The doctorate 
wag" a pathway to the post of assessor which he covotod, 

^ but through the opposition of older candidates for the 
same office his youth was made an excuse for refusing him 
x the degree. Upon this he left his native town for ever. 
Tho doctor’s degroe refused him there was at once 
(November 5, 1(166) conferred on him at Altdorf, — the 
university town of the free city of Nuremberg, — where his 
brilliant dissertation procured him the immediate offer of a 

i jrofossor’s chair. This, however, he declined, having, as 
is said, “ very different things in view.” 

Leibnitz, not yet twenty one years of ago, was already 
the author of several remarkable essuys. In his bachelor’s 
dissertation De principle* individui (1663), he defended tho 
nominalistic doctrine that individuality is constituted by 
the whole entity or essence of a thing ; his arithmetical 
tract I)< comple.rionibus , published in an extended form 
under the title l)c arte combinatorial (1666), is an essay 
% towards his life long project of a reformed symbolism and 
method of thought ; and besides these there are four juridi- 
cal essays, including the Nova method ns docendi discoid i (pic 
juris, written in the intervals of bis journey from Leipsic 
to Altdorf. This last essay is remarkable, not only for the 
reconstruction it attempted of the Corpus Juris , but as 
containing the first clear recognition of the importance of 
the historical method in lnw. 

Rejecting tho professorial career, but without any definite 
plan for the future, Leibnitz turned his steps to Nuremberg. 
That city was a centre of tho Rosicrucians, and Leibnitz, 
busying himself with writings of the alchemists, soon 
gained such a knowledge of their tenets that he was 
supposed to be one of the secret brotherhood, and was even 
elected their secretary. A more important result of his 
visit to Nuremberg was his acquaintance with Johann 
Christian von Boineburg, formerly first minister to the 
elector of Mainz, and one of the most distinguished states- 
men of the day. By his advice Leibnitz printed his 
Nova methodus in 1667, dedicated it to the elector, and, 
going to Mainz, presented it to him in person. It was 
thus that Leibnitz entered the service of the elector of 
Mainz, at first as an assistant in the revision of the 
statute-book, afterwards on more important work. 

The policy of the elector, which the pen of Leibnitz was 
now called upon to promote, was to maintain the security 
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of the German empire, threatened on the west by the 
aggressive power of France, on the east by Turkey and 
Russia. Thus when in 1669 the crown of Poland became 
vacant, it fell to Leibnitz to support the claims of the 
German candidate, which he did in his first political 
writing, Specimen demonstrationum politicarum, attempting, 
under the guise of a Catholic Polish nobleman, to show by 
mathematical demonstration that it was necessary in the 
interest of Poland that it should have the count palatine 
of Neuburg as its king. But neither the diplomatic skill 
of Boineburg, who had been sent as plenipotentiary to the 
election at Warsaw, nor the arguments of Leibnitz were 
successful, and a Polish prince was elected to fill the vacant 
throne. 

A greater danger threatened Germany in the aggressions 
of Louis XIV. and the wars of conquest on which he was 
entering. Though Holland was in most immediate danger 
from his arms, the seizure of Lorraine in 1670 showed that 
Germany too was threatened. It was in this year that 
Leibnitz wrote his Thoughts on Public Safety, 1 in which he 
urged the formation of a new “ Rheinbund ” for the protec- 
tion of Germany, and contended that tho states of Europe 
should employ their power, not against one another, but in 
the conquest of the non-Christian world, in which Egypt, 
“one of the best situated lands in the world,” would fall 
to the share of France. The plan thus proposed of avorting 
the threatened attack on Germany by a French expedition 
to Egypt was discussed with Boineburg, and obtained the 
approval of the elector. French reflations with Turkey 
w ere at the time so strained as to make a breach imminent, 
and at the close of 1671, about the time when the war 
with Holland broke out, Louis himself was approached by 
n letter from Boineburg and a short memorial from the pen 
of Leibnitz, who attem^Mjyo show that Holland itself, as a 
mercantile powder tradnj^vith the East, might be best 
nttacked through Egypt, while nothing would be easier 
for France or would more largely increase her power than 
the conquest of Egypt. On February 12, 1672, a' request 
came from the French secretary of state, Pomponne, that 
the author of the memorial should further explain himself, 
and on the 18tli of next month Leibnitz started for Paris. 
Louis seems still to have kopt the matter in view, but never 
granted Leibnitz the personal interview 7 he desired, while 
Pomponne wrote from the camp before Doesburg, “ I have 
nothing against the plan of a holy war, but such plans, 
you know, since the days of St Louis, have ceased to be 
the fashion.” Not yet discouraged, Leibnitz w 7 rote a full 
account of his project for the king, 2 and a summary of the 
same 11 evidently intended for Boineburg. But Boineburg 
died in December 1672, before the latter could be sent to 
him. Nor did the former ever reach its destination. The 
French quarrel with the Porto was made up, and the plan 
of a French expedition to Egypt disappeared from practical 
politics till Napoleon menaced the power of England by the 
same means as those by which Louis had been invited ta 
cripple Holland. The history of this scheme, and the 
reason of Leibnitz’s journey to Paris, long remained hidden 
in the archives of the Hanoverian library. It w 7 as on his 
taking possession of Hanover in 1803 that Napoleon learned, 
through the Consilium jEgyptiacum, that the idea of a 
French conquest of Egypt had been first put forward by 
a German philosopher. In the same year there was pub- 
lished iu London an account of the Justa dissertation of 
w 7 hich the British Government had procured a copy in 1799. 


1 Bcdenken, xoelcher gestalt securitas publica interna et externa und 
status prmsens jetxigen Umst&nden nach auffesten Fuss zu stelleru 
8 De expeditions JEgyptiaca regi Francis* proponepda justa dis- 
sertatio. 9 Consilium jEgyptiacum, 

4 A Summary Account of Leibnitz* s Memoir addressed to Lewis 
the Fourteenth, &c, [edited by Granville Penn], London, 1803. 
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But it is only since the appearance of the edition of 
Leibnitz's works begun by Onno Klopp in 1864 that the 
full history of the scheme has been made known. 

Leibnitz had other than political ends in view iu his 
visit to France. It was as the centre of literature and 
scieuce that Paris chiefly attracted him. Political duties 
never made him lose sight of his philosophical and scien- 
tific interests. At Mainz he was still busied with the 
question of the relation between the old and new methods 
iu philosophy. In a letter to Jacob Thomasius (1669) 
he contends that the mechanical explanation of nature by 
magnitude, figure, and motion alone is not inconsistent 
with the doctrines of Aristotle’s Physics , in which he finds 
more truth thau in the Meditations of Descartes. Yet 
these qualities of bodies, he argues in 1668 (in an essay 
published without his knowledge under the title Confessio 
natural contra atheistas ), require an incorporeal principle, 
or God, for their ultimate explanation. He also wrote at 
this time a defence of the doctrine of the Trinity against 
Wissowatius (1G69), and an essay on philosophic style, 
introductory to an edition of the Antibarbarus of Nizolius 
(1670). Clearness and distinctness alone, he says, are 
what makes a philosophic style, and no language is better 
spited for this popular exposition than the German. In 
1671 ho issued a Hypothesis phy ska nova, in which, 
agreeing with Descartes that corporeal phenomena should 
be explained from motion, he carried out the mechanical 
explanation of nature by contending that the original of 
this motion is a fine sether, similar to light, or rather 
constituting it, which, penetrating all bodies in the direc- 
tion of the earth’s axis, produces the phenomena of gravity, 
elasticity, &c. The first part of the essay, on concrete 
motion, was dedicated to the lloyal Society of London, the 
second, on abstract motion, to the French Acudemy. 

Leibnitz thus came to Paris, not merely as a young 
diplomatist on an important if not very hopeful mission, 
but also as an author who had already made his debut in 
the world of science and philosophy. At Paris he met 
with Araauld, Malobranche, and, more important still, with 
Christian Huygens. This was pre-eminently the period 
of his mathematical and physical uctivity. Before leaving 
Mainz he was able to announce 1 an imposing list of dis- 
coveries, and plans for discoveries, arrived at by means 
of his new logical art, in natural philosophy, mathematics, 
mechanics, optics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, and nautical 
science, not to speak of new ideas in luw r , theology, and 
politics. Chief among these discoveries was that of a 
calculating machine for performing more complicated 
operations than that of Pascal — multiplying, dividing, and 
extracting roots, as well as adding and subtracting. This 
machine was exhibited to the Academy of Paris and to 
the Royal Society of London, and Leibnitz was elected a 
fellow of the latter society in April 167 3. 2 In January of 
this year he had gone to London as an attache on a 
political mission from* the elector of Mainz, returning in 
March to Paris, and while in London had become per- 
sonally acquainted with Oldenburg, the secretary of the 
Royal Society, with whom he had already corresponded, 
with Boyle the chemist, and Pell the mathematician. It 

from this period that we must date the impulse that 
directed him anew to mathematics. By Pell he had been 
referred to Mercator’s Logarithmotechnica as already con- 
taining some numerical observations which Leibnitz had 
thought original on his own part ; and, on his return to 
Paris, he devoted himself to the study of higher geometry 
under Huygens, entering almost at once upon the series of 
investigations which culminated in his discovery of the 

1 In * letter to the duke of Brunswick-LtLneburg (autumn 1671), 
Werke, ed. Klopp, iii. 253 sq. 

* He was made a foreign member of the French Academy in 1700. 
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differential and integral calculus. For the history of this 
discovery and of the controversies to which it gave rise, 
see vol xiiL p. 8 sq. 

Shortly after his return to Paris iu 1673, Leibnitz ceased 
to be in the Mainz service any more than in name, but 
in the same year entered the employment of Duke John 
Frederick of Brunswick-Luneburg, with whom he hud 
corresponded for some time. In 1676 ho removed at the 
duke’s request to Hanover, travelling thither by way of 
London and Amsterdam. At the latter place lie saw and 
conversed with Bpinoza, now in the last year of his life. 

For the next forty years, and under three successive 
princes, Leibnitz was in the servin' of the Brunswick family, 
and his headquarters were at H, mover, where he had 
charge of the ducal library. In leaving the electorate of 
Mainz for the dukedom of Brunswick, Leibnitz passed 
into a political atmosphere formed by the dynastic aims of 
the typical German state. The recognition of the rights 
of the dukedom amongst the states of Europe, the con- 
solidation and permanence of the reigning house, the union 
of the two branches of the Brunswick family, and lastly, 

- — the aim to which all the others led up— the attainment of 
the electoral hat, were the ends of its political action. 
Leibnitz had thus to support by his pen the claim of 
ilunover to appoint an ambassador at the. congress of 
Nimeguon ( 1 G 7 G ) 3 to defend the establishment of jprimo- 
geniture in the Liineburg branch of the Brunswick family; 
and, when the proposal was made to raise ttte duke, of 
Hanover to the electorate, with the charge of the imperial, 
banner, he had to show' that this did not interfere with the 
rights of the duke of Wiirtemborg, who was the hereditary * 
custodian of tho imperial colours. It was in 1692 that 
the duke of Ilunover was made elector. Before, and with 
a view to this, Leibnitz had been employed by him to w»ite 
the history of the Brunswick Liineburg family, and, to 
collect material for his history, had undertaken a journqy 
through Germany and Italy in 1087-90, visiting and 
examining the records in Marburg, Frankfort-pn the- 
Main, Munich, Vienna (where he remained nine nfonths), 
Venice, Modena, and Rome. At Rome he wus offered 
the custodianship of the Vatican library on condition of 
his joining the Cutholic Church. 

About this time too his thoughts and energies were 
partly taken up with the scheme for the reunion of the 
Catholic and Protestant Churches. While at Mainz he * 
had joined in an attempt made by tho elector and Boine- 
burg to bring about a reconciliation, and now, chiefly 
through the energy and skill of the Catholic Iloyas de 
Spinola, and from the spirit of moderation which prevailed 
among the theologians he met with at Hanover in 1683 
it almost seemed as if some agreement might be arrived 
at. It was in these circumstances that, in 1086, Leibnitz 
wrote his Systema theologicum , 4 in which he strove to find 
common standing-ground for Protestants and Catholics in 
the details of their creeds. But the English Revolution of 
1688, and the establishment of the Protestant succession, 
became a political obstacle to the prosecution of the scheme 
in Hanover, while it was soon found that the religious 
difficulties were greater than had at one time appeared. 
Spinola ’s practical and conciliatory tone did not make full 
allowance for the ecclesiastical and dogmatical claims of 
Rome, and the moderation of the Hanover theologians was 
not fairly representative of the spirit of the Protestant 
Churches. In the letters to Leibnitz from Bossuet, the 


8 C’msarini Furatenerii tractatua de jure aupremutus ar. Irgutionia 
principum Germanise, Amsterdam, 1677 ; E?itrctiens de PhilarHe tt 
dt Engine aur le droit d' amhaaaode, Duisb. , 1677. 

4 Not published till 1819. It is on this work that the assertion 
has been found ed that Ijeihnitz was at heart a f atholic — a supposition 
clearly disproved by his correspondence. 
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landgrave of Hessen-Rheinfels, and Madame de Briuon, 
the aim is obviously to make converts to Catholicism, not j 
to arrive at a compromise with Protestantism, and when it , 
was found that Leibnitz refused to be converted the com- j 
spondence ceased. A further scheme of church union in , 
which Leibnitz was engaged, that between the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches, met with no better success. j 

Returning from Italy in 1690, Leibnitz was appointed 
librarian at°Wolfenbiittel by Duke Anton of Brunswick- 
Wolfenblittel. Some years afterwards began his con- 
nexion with Berlin through his friendship with the elec- 
tress Sophie Charlotte of Brandenburg and her mother the 
princess Sophie of Hanover. He was invited to Berlin 
in 1700, and on the 11th July of that year the academy 
he had planned was founded, with himself as its president 
for life. In the same year he was made a privy councillor 
of justico by the elector of Brandenburg. Four years 
before he had received a like honour from the elector of 
Hanover, and twelve years afterwards the same distinction j 
was conferred upon him by Peter the Great, to whom he ; 
gave a plan for an academy at St Petersburg, carried out j 
after the czar’s death. At Berlin, in the pleasant suburb I 
of Charlottenburg, Leibnitz read and philosophized with his 1 
royal pupil, whoso death in 1705 was the greatest loss lie 1 
ever suffered. After this event his visits to Berlin became 
less frequent and loss welcome, and in 1711 he was there 
for the last time. In the following year he undertook his 
fifth and last journey to Vienna, where ho stayed till 1714. 
An attempt to found an academy of science there was 
defeated by the opposition of the Jesuits, but he now 
attained the honour he had coveted of an imperial privy 
councillorship (1712), and either at this time or on a 
previous occasion, was made a baron of the empire ( Raichs - 
freiherr). Leibnitz roturned to Hanover in September 
1714, but found the elector George Louis had already 
gone to assume the crown of England. Leibnitz would 
gladly ha vo followed him to London, but was bidden 
remain at llano vor and finish his history of Brunswick. 

During the last thirty years Leibnitz’s pen had been 
busy with many matters. Mathematics, natural science, 1 
philosophy, theology, history, jurisprudence, politics (par- 
ticularly the French wars with Germany, and the question 
of tho Spanish succession), economics, and philology, all 
gained a share of his attention ; almost all of them he 
enriched with original observations. 

His genealogical researches in Italy — through which he 
established the common origin of the families of Brunswick 
and Este — wore not only preceded by an immense collection 
of historical sources, but enabled him to publish materials 
for a code of international law. 2 The history of Brunswick 
itself was the last work of his life, and had covered the 
period from 768 to 1005 when death ended his labours. 
But the Government, in whoso service and at whose order 
the work had been carried out, left it to lie unheeded in 
the archives of the Huuover library, till it was published 
hy Pertz in 1843. 

It was in the years between 1 690 and 1716 that Leibnitz’s 
chief philosophical works were composed, and during the 
first ten of these years the accounts of his system were, for 
the most part, preliminary sketches. Indeed, he never 
gave a full and systematic account of his doctrines. His 
views have to be gathered from letters to friends, from 
occasional articles in the Acta Eruditorum, the Journal des 
Savants y and other journals, and from one or two more 
extensive works It is evident, however, that philosophy 

1 In his Protogssa (1691) he developed the notion of the historical 
genesis of the present condition of the earth’s surface. Cf. O. Pwhel, 
Gesch. cL Erdkunde, Munich, 1865, pp. 615 sq. 

9 Codex yurts gentium diplomatic**, 1698 ; Mantissa codids juri 
gentium diplomatic t, 1700. 
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had not been entirely neglected in the years in which his 
pen was almost solely occupied with other matters. A 
letter to the duke of Brunswick, and another to Arnauld, 
in 1671, show that he had already reached his new notion 
of substance ; and it seems to have been the want of leisure 
and opportunity alone that prevented the systematic 
expression of his views. In a letter to Arnauld, of date 
March 23, 1690, the leading peculiarities of his system are 
clearly stated. The appearance of Locke’s Essay in 1690 
induced him (1696) to note down his objections to it, and 
his own ideas on the same subjects. In 1703-4 these were 
worked out in detail and ready for publication, when the 
death of the author whom they criticized prevented their 
appearance (first published by Raspe, 1765). In 1710 
appeared the only complete and systematic philosophical 
work of his life-time, Essais de Theodicee sur la bonte de 
JJieUy la liberte de Vhovime , et Vorigine du mat , originally 
undertaken at the request of the late queen of Prussia, who 
had wished a reply to Bayle’s opposition of faith and 
reason. In 1714 he wrote, for Prince Eugene of Savoy, a 
sketch of his system under the title of La Monadologie , 
and in the same year appeared his Principes de la nature 
et de la grace. The last few years of his life were perhaps 
more occupied with correspondence than any others, and, in 
a philosophical regard, were chiefly notable for the letters 
which, through the desire of the new queen of England, he 
interchanged with Clarke, sur l)ieu , Vdme , Vespuce , la duree. 

Leibnitz died on the 14th November 1716, his closing 
years enfeebled by disease, harassed by controversy, 
embittered by neglect, darkened by the Iobs of his dearest 
friend ; but to the last he preserved the indomitable energy 
and power of work to which is largely due the position he 
| holds as, more perhaps than any one in modern times, a 
man of almost universal attainments and almost universal 
genius. Neither at Berlin, in the academy which he had 
founded, nor in London, whither his sovereign had gone to 
rule, was any notico taken of his death. At Hanover, 
Eckhart, his secretary, was his only mourner ; no courtiers, 
no clergyman followed him to the grave ; not till 1787 was 
the simple monument that marks the place erected ; “he 
was buried,” says an eye-witness, “ more like a robber than 
what he really was, the ornament of his country.” 3 Only 
in the French Academy was the loss that had been sustained 
recognized, and a worthy eulogium devoted to his memory 
(November 13, 1717). 

Accustomed from bis boyhood to a studious life, Leibnitz 
i possessed a wonderful power of rapid and continuous work, 

! and for days together would hardly leave his chair. Even 
1 in travelling his time was employed in solving mathematical 
problems. He is further described as moderate in his 
desires and habits, quick of temper but easily appeased, 

: charitable in his judgments of others, and tolerant of 
| differences of opinion, though impatient of contradiction 
j on small matters. He is also said to have been fond of 
| money to the point of covetousness ; he was certainly 
I desirous of honour, and felt keeuly the neglect in which 
his last years were passed. 

I Leibnitz 8 Philosophy . — The central point in tho philosophy ot 
| Leibnitz was only arrived at after many advances and corrections in 
j his opinions. This point is his new doctrine of substance (p, 702*), 
j and it is through it that unity is given to the succession of occasional 
: writings, scattered over fifty years, in which he explained his views, 
j More inclined to agree than to differ with what he read (p. 425), 
j and borrowing from almost every philosophical system, his own 
' standpoint is yet most closely related to that of Descartes, parth* 
j as consequence, partly by way of opposition. Cartesianism, Leibnii. 

; often asserted, is the ante-room of truth, but the ante-room only. 
Descartes’s separation of things into two heterogeneous substances 
only connected by the omnipotence of God, and the more logical 

• Memoirs of John Ker of Ker stand, by himself, 1726, i. 118. 

4 When not otherwise stated, the references are to Erdmann’s 
edition of the Opera philosophies 
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absorption of both by Spinoza into the one divine substance, followed 
from an erroneous conception of what the true nature of substance is. 
Substance, the ultimate reality, can only be conceived as force. 
Hence Leibnitz’s metaphysical view of the monads as simple, per- 
cipient, self-active beings, the constituent elements of all things, his 
physical doctrines of the reality and constancy of forco at the same 
time that space, matter, and motion are merely phenomenal, and 
his psychological conception of the continuity and development of 
consciousness. In the closest connexion with the same stand his 
logical principles of consistency and sufficient reason, and the 
method ne developed from them, his ethical end of perfection, and 
his crowning theological conception of tho universe as the best 
possible world, and of God both as its efficient cause and its final 
narmony. 

The ultimate elements of the universe arc, according to Leibnitz, 
individual centres of force or monads. Why they should ho 
individual, and not manifestations of one world-force, he never 
clearly proves. 1 His doctrine of individuality seems to have been 
arrived at, not by strict deduction from the nature of force, but 
rather from tho empirical observation that it is by the manifesta- 
tion of its activity that the separate existence of the individual 
becomes evident ; for his system individuality is as fundamental 
a3 activity. “ The monads,’ he says, “are the very atoms of nature 
— in a word, the elements of things,” but, as centres of force, 
they have neither parts, extension, nor figure (p. 70f>). Hence 
their distinction from the atoms of Democritus and the mate- 
rialists. They are meta physical points or rather spiiitual beings 
whose very nature it is to act. As the bent bow springs back 
of itself, so the monads naturally pass and are always passing 
into action without any aid but the absence of opposition (p. 1122). 
Nor do they, like tho atoms, act upon one another (p. 680; ; 
the action of each excludes that of every other. The activity of 
each is tho result of its own past state, the determimitor of its own 
future (pp. 706, 722). “ The monads have no windows by which 

anything may go in or out ” (p. 705). 

Further, since all substances an* of the nature of force, it follows 
that — “in imitation of the notion which we have of souls” — they 
must contain something analogous to feeling and appetite. It is the 
nature of the monad to represent the many in one, and tins is jx*r- 
ception, by which external events are mirrored internally (|>. 438). 
Through their own activity tho monads mirror the universe (p. 725), 
but each in its own way and from its own point of view, that is, 
with a more or less perfect perception (p. 127) ; for the Cartesians 
wero wrong in ignoring the infinite grades of perception, and 
identifying it with the reflex cognizance of it which may bo called 
apperception. Every monad is thus a microcosm, the universe in 
little, 2 and according to the degree of its activity is the distinctness 
of its representation of the universe (p. 709). Thus Leibnitz, 
lxmowing the Aristotelian term, calls the monads cntelrrhies, 
because they have a certain }»erfoction (rb ivrt\is) and sufficiency 
( aurdpKfia ) which make them sources of their internal actions 
and, so to speak, incorporeal automata (p. 706). That the monads 
are not pure entolechies is shown by the differences amongst them. 
Excluding all external limitation, they are yet limited by their own 
nature. AH created monads contain a passive element or muter ia 
priyna (pp. 440, 687, 725), in virtue of which their perceptions are 
more or less confused. As the activity of the monad consists 
in perception, this is inhibited by the passive principle, so that 
there arises in the monad an appetite or tendency to overcome 
the inhibition and become more j>ereoptivc, whence follows the 
change frqm one perception to another (pp. 706, 714). By the pro- 
portion of activity to passivity in it one monad is differentiated from 
another. The greater the amount of activity or of distinct percep- 
tions the more perfect is the monad ; the stronger tho element of 
passivity, the more confused its perceptions, the less jterfeet is 
it (p. 709). The soul would be a divinity had it nothing but dis- 
tinct perceptions (p. 620). 

The monad is never without a perception ; but, when it has a 
number of little perceptions with no means of distinction, a state 
similar to that of being stunned ensues, the numade nue taing per- 
petually in this state (p. 7 07). Between this and the most distinct 
perception there is room for an infinite diversity of nature among 
the monads themselves. Thus no one monad is exactly the same 
as another ; for, were it possible that there should be two identical, 
there would be no sufficient reason why God, who brings them into 
actual existence, should put one of them at one definite time and 
place, the other at a different time and place. This is Leibnitz’s 
principle of the identity of indiscemibles (pp. 277, 755) ; by it his 
early problem as to the principle of individuation is solved by the 
distinction between genua and individual being abolished, and every 
individual made sui generis. The principle thus established is 
formulated in Leibnitz's law of continuity, founded, he says, on 
the doctrine of the mathematical infinite, essential to geometry, and 
of importance in physics (pp. 104, 105), in accordance with which 

1 See Consideration* smr la doctrine (fun esprit *ntver**t y 1702, 

* Cf. fliera. ed. tauten*, II. 1L *0. 
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there is neither vacuum nor break in nature, but “everything 
takes place by degrees ” (p. 892), tho different species of creaturos 
rising by insensible steps from the lowest to tho most perfect form 

(p. 312). 

As in every monad each succeeding state is the consequence of tho 
preceding, and as it is of tho nature of every monad to mirror or 
represent the universe, it follows (p. 774) that the perceptivo con- 
tent of each monad is in “accord” or corresj>ondonce with that of 
every other (cf p. 127), though this content is represented with 
infinitely varying degrees of jwrfoetion. This is Leibnitz's famous 
doctrine of pre-established harmony, in virtue of which the infinitely 
numerous independent substances of which the world is composed 
are related to each other and form one universe. It is essential to 
notice that it proceeds from the very nature of the monads as per- 
cipient, self-acting beings, and not from an arbitrary determina- 
tion of the Deity. 

From this harmony of self-determining percipient units Leibnitz 
has to oxpluin the world of nature and mind. As everything that 
really exists is of tho nature of spiritual or metaphysical points 
(p. 120), it follows that space and mutter in the ordinary sense can 
only have a phenomenal existence (p. 745), being de|>endcnt not on 
the nature of the mounds themselves hut on the way in which they 
are perceived. Considering that several things exist at the same 
time and in a certain order of coexistence, anti mistaking this con- 
stant relation for something that exists outside of them, the mind 
foims the confused perception of space (p. 768). But space and 
time are merely relative, the former an older of coexistences, the 
latter of successions (pp. 682, 762). Heneo not only the secondary 
(Hialities of Descartes and Locke, blit their so-called primury qualities 
ns well, are merely phenomenal (p. 445). The monads are really 
without position or distance from each other: hut, as we perceive 
several simple substances, there is for ns an aggregate or extended 
mass. Body is thus active extension (pp. 110, 111). The unity of 
the aggregate depends entirely on our perceiving the monads com- 
posing it together. There is no such thing as an absolute vacuum 
or empty space, any more than there are indivisible material units 
or atoms from which ail things are built up (pp. 126, 180, 277). 
Body, corporeal mass, or, as Lcihmtz calls it, to distinguish it from 
the materia prim a of which every monad partakes (p. 440), materia 
secunda , is thus only a “phenomenon bene fiimhitiun ” (p. 436). 
It is not a substantia hut substautiir or subtantiatum (p. 745). 
While this, however, is the only view consistent with Leibnitz's 
fundamental principles, and is often clearly stated by himself, he 
also speaks at other times of the matrria secunda as itself a composite 
substance, and of a real metaphysical bond between soul and body. 
But these expressions occur chiefly in the. letters to Des Bosses, in 
which Leibnitz is trying to reconcile his views with the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic. Church, especially with that of tho real 
presence in tho Eucharist, and aie usually referred to by him as 
doctrines of faith or as hypothetical (see especially p. 680). 
Tho true vinculum substantiate is not the materia scanida, which a 
consistent development of Leibnitz’s principles can only regard hh 
phenomenal, but the materia jrrima , through which the monads 
are individualized and distinguished and their connexion rendered 
possible. And Leibnitz seems to recognize that the opposite assump- 
tion is inconsistent with his cardinal metaphysical view of the 
monads as the only realities. 

From iA'ihnitz’s doctrine of force as the ultimate reality it follows 
that his view of nature must he throughout dynamical. And though 
his project of a dynamic or theory of nutural philosophy was never 
earned out, the outlines of his own theory and his criticism of the 
mechanical physics of Descartes are knowm to us. The whole dis- 
tinction lx*tween the two lies in the difference U'tween the mechani- 
cal and the dynamical views of nature. Descartes started from the 
reality of extension as constituting the nature of material substance, 
and found in magnitude, figure, and motion the explanation of the 
material universe. Leibnitz too admitted the mechanical view of 
nature as giving the laws of corporeal phenomena (p. 488). applying 
also to everything that takes place in animal organisms, 2 even the 
human body (j». 777). But, us phenomenal, these laws must find 
their explanation in metaphysics, and thus in final causes (p. 166). 
All things, he says (in his Specimen Dynamicum ), can he explained 
either by efficient or by final causes. But the latter method is not 
appropriate to individual occurrences, 4 though it must be applied 
when the laws of mechanism themselves need explanation (p. 678). 
For Descartes’s doctrine of the constancy of the quantity of motion 
(i.e.y momentum) in the world Leibnitz substitutes the principle 
of the conservation of vis viva t and contends that the Cartesian 
position that motion is measured by velocity should be sujjerseded 
hy the law that moving force (vis motrix) is measured by the square 
of the velocity (pp. 192, 198). The long controversy raised by this 
criticism was really caused by the ambiguity of tho terms employed. 
The principles held by Descartes and Leibnitz were both correct, 
though different, and their conflict only apparent. Descartes’a 

* The difference between so organic and an inorganic body conaifta, he aaja 
in this, that the former la a machine even in Its smallest parts. 

4 Opera , ed. Dutens, Ul. tth 
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principle is now enunciated as the conservation of momentum, that 
of Leibnitz as the conservation of energy. Loibnitz further criticizes 
the Cartesian view that the mind can alter the direction of motion 
though it cannot imitate it, and contends that the quantity of “ vis 
dirextiva,” estimated between tho same parts, is constant (p. 108) — 
a position developed in his statical theorem for determining geome- 
trically the resultant of any number of forces acting at a point. 

Like the monad, body, which is its analogue, has a passive and an 
active elomcnt. The former is the capacity of resistance, and 
includes impenetrability and inertia ; the latter is active force 
(pp. 250, 087). Bodies, too, like the monads, are self-contained 
activities, receiving no impulse from without — it is only by an 
accommodation to ordinary language that we speak of them as doing 
so — but moving thomsolves in harmony with each other (p. 250). 

The psychology of Leibnitz is chiefly developed in the Nouvemix 
Kssais sur V rntnvlcmmt humaiu , written in answer to Locke’s 
famous Essay, and criticizing it chapter by chapter. In these essays 
lie worked out a theory of the origin and development of knowledge 
in harmony with his metaphysical views, and thus without Locke’s 
implied assumption of the mutual influence of soul and body. 
When one monad in an aggregate perceives the others so clearly 
that they are in comparison with it hare monads (numadcs nurs ), it 
is said to he the ruling monad of the aggregate, not because it actu- 
ally does exert an influence over tho rest, hut because, being in closo 
correspondence with them, and yet having so much clearer percep- 
tion, it seems to <lo so (p. 0811). This monad is called the entelechy 
or soul of the aggregates or body, and as such mirrors the eggregate 
in the first places and tins universes through it (p. 710). Each soul 
or entelechy is surrounded by an infinites number of monads forming 
its body (p. 714); soul and body together make a living being, and, 
as their Jaws are in perfect harmony — a harmony establish eel 
between the wholes realm of final causes and that of efficient causes 
(i). 714) —wes haves the same result as if one influenced tho other. 
This is further explained by Leibnitz in li is well-known illustration 
of the different ways in which two clocks may keep exactly tin* same 
time. Tins machinery of the one may actually moves that of the 
other, or whenever one moves tho mechanician may make a similar 
alteration in the other, or they may have been so perfectly con- 
structed at first as to continue to correspond at eveiy instant with- 
out any further influence (pp. 133, 1114). Tho first wav represents the 
common (Locke's) theory of mutual influence, tho second tho 
method of the oeeasionalists, the third that of pre-established har- 
mony. Thus the body docs not act on tho soul in tho production 
of cognition, nor the soul on the body in tho production of motion. 
The body acts just as if it had no soul, the soul as if it had no body 
(p. 711). Instead, therefore, of all knowledge coming to us directly 
or indirectly through the bodily senses, it is all developed by the 
soul’s own activity, and sensuous perception is itself but a confused 
kind of cognition. N<»t a eortniu select class of our ideas only (as 
Descartes held), hut all our ideas, are innate, though only worked 
up into actual cognition in tlio development of knowledge (p. 212). 
To the aphorism made use. of by Locke, “ Nihil est in intellcetu 
<piod non prius fuorit in hoiinu,*’ must be added the clause, “nisi 
intelleetus ipse ” (p. 223). The soul at birth is not comparable to 
a tabula rasa , but rather to an un worked block of marble, the. 
hidden veins of which already determine the form it is to assume 
in the hands of the sculptor (p. 196). Nor, again, can the soul 
ever he without perception ; for it has no other nature than thut of 
a percipient active being (p. 240). Apparently dreamless sleep is 
to bo accounted for by unconscious perception (p. 223); and it is by 
such insensible perceptions that Leibnitz explains his doctrine of 
pre-established harmony (p. 197). 

In the human soul perception is developed into thought, and there 
is thus an infinite though gradual difference between it and the mere 
monad (p. 404). As all knowledge is implicit in the soul, it follows 
that its perfection depends on the efficiency of the instrument by 
which it is developed, lienee the importance, in Leibnitz’s system, 
of the logical principles and method the consideration of which oc- 
cupied him at intervals throughout his whole career. 

There are two kinds of truths — (1) truths of reasoning, and (2) 
truths of fact (pp. 83, 99, 707). Tho former rest on the principle 
of identity (or contradiction) or of possibility, in virtue of which 
that is false which contains a contradiction, and that true which 
is contradictory to the false. Tho latter rest on the principle of suffi- 
cient reason or of reality (cornjwsitibiUtf), according to which no fact 
is true unless there bo a sufficient reason why it should bo so and 
not otherwise (agreeing thus with the principium melioris or final 
cause). God alone, the purely active monad, has an a priori know- 
ledge of the latter class of truths ; they have their source in the 
human mind only in so far as it mirrors the outer world, t\e., in 
its passivity, whereas tho truths of reason have their source in our 
mind in itself or in its activity. 

Both kinds of truths fall into two classes, primitive and deriva- 
tive. The primitive truths of fact are, as Descartes held, those of 
internal experience, and the derivative truths are inferred from them 
in accordance with the principle of sufficient reason, by their agree- 
ment with our perception of tho world as a whole. They are thus 


reached by probable arguments — a department of logic which Leib- 
nitz was thenrst to bring into prominence (pp. 84, 164, 168, 169, 343). 
The primitive truths of reasoning are identical (in later terminology, 
analytical) projections, the derivative truths being deduced from 
them by the principle of contradiction. The part of his logic on 
which Leibnitz laid the greatest stress was the separation of these 
rational cognitions into their simplest edements — for lie held that 
tho root-notions (cogilationes primse) would be found to be few in 
number (pp. 92, 93) — and the designation of them by universal 
characters or symbols, 1 composite notions being denoted by 
the formula formed by the union of several definite characters, 
and judgments by the relation of aequipollenco among these 
formulte, so as to reduce the syllogism to a calculus. This is tho 
main idea of Leibnitz’s “universal characteristic,” never fully worked 
out by him, which he regarded as one of the greatest discoveries of 
the ago. An incidental result of its adoption would be the intro- 
duction of a universal symbolism of thought comparable to the 
symbolism of mathematics and intelligible in all languages (cf. p. 
356). But the great revolution it would effect would chiefly consist 
in this, that truth and falsehood would bo no longer matters of 
opinion hut of correctness or error in calculation 2 (pp. 83, 84, 89, 93). 
The old Aristotelian analytic is not to l>e superseded ; hut it is to be 
sup] demented by this new method, for of itself it is hut the ABC of 
logic. 

But the logic of Leibnitz is an art of discovery (p. 85) as well as 
of proof, and, as such, applies both to tho sphere of reasoning and to 
that of fact. In the former it has by attention to render explicit 
what is otherwise only implicit, and by the intellect to introduce 
order into the a, ])riori trutlis of reason, so that one may iollow from 
another and they may constitute together a monde intcllectuel. To 
this art of orderly combination Leibnitz attached the greatest import- 
ance, and to it one of his earliest writings was devoted. Similarly, 
in the sphere of experience, it is tho business of the art of discovery 
to find out and classify the primitive facts or data, referring every 
other fact to them as its sufficient reason, so that new truths of ex- 
perience may be brought to light. 

As the perception of the monad when clarified becomes thought, 
so the appetite of which all monads partake is raised to will, their 
spontaneity to freedom, in man (|>. 669). The ill is an effort or 
tendency to that which one finds good (p. 251), and is free only in 
the sense of being exempt from external control u (pp. 262, 513, 521), 
for it must always have a sufficient reason for its action determined 
by what seems good to it. The end determining the will is pleasure 
(j). 269), and pleasure Is tho sense of an increase of perfection (p. 
670). A will guided by reason will sacrifice transitory and pursue 
constant pleasures or happiness, and in this weighing of jfleasures 
consists true wisdom. Leibnitz, like Spinoza, says that freedom con- 
sists in following reason, servitude in following the passions (j>. 669), 
and that the passions proceed from confused perceptions (pp. 188, 
269). In love one finds joy in tho happiness of another ; and from 
love follow justice and law. “ Our reason,” says Leibnitz, 4 “ illu- 
mined by tho spirit of God, reveals the law r of nature,” and with it 
positive law must not conflict. Natural law rises from the strict 
command to avoid offence, through the maxim of equity which gives 
to each his due, to that of probity or piety ( honeatc vivcrc ), — the 
highest ethical perfection, — which presupposes a belief in God, pro- 
vidence and a future life. 5 Moral immortality — not merely the 
simple continuity which belongs to every monad — comes from God 
having provided that the changes of matter will not make man lose 
his individuality (pp. 126, 466). 

Leibnitz thus makes the existence of God a postulate of morality 
as well as necessary for the realization of the monads. It is in the 
TJuiodick that his theology is worked out and his view of the uni- 
verse as the best possible world defended. In it he contends that 
faith and reason are essentially harmonious (pp. 402, 479), and that 
nothing can be received as an article of faith which contradicts ail 
eternal truth, though the ordinary physical order may be superseded 
by a higher. 6 

The ordinary arguments for the being of God are retained by 
loibnitz in a modified form (p. 375). Descartes’s ontological proof 
is supplemented by the clause that God as the ens a se must either 
exist or be impossible (pp. 80, 177, 708); in the cosmological proof 
lie passes from the infinite series of finite causes to their sufficient 
reason which contains all changes in the Beries necessarily in itself 
(pp. 147, 708) ; and he argues teleologically from the existence of 
harmony amon^ the monads without any mutual influence to God 
as the author ot this harmony (p. 430). 

1 Different symbolic systems were proposed by Leibnitz at different periods; </• 
Kvftt, Leibnitem's Logit, 1857, p. 37. 

* The places at which Leibnitz anticipated the modern theory of logic mainly 
due to Boole are pointed out in Mr Venn's Symbolic Logic , 1881. 

* Hence the difference of his determinism from that of Spinoza, though 
Leibnitz too says in one place that “It Is difficult enough to distinguish the 
actions of God from those of the creatures ” ( Werke, ed. Pertz, 2d ser., i. 160). 

* Ope** omnia , ed. Dutens. IV. Hi. 282. 

* Ibid-, IV. iii. 295. Cf. Bluntachli, Ocsch. d. altg. StaaUrechts u. Politik^ 1864, 
pp. 148 $q, 

* P. 480 ; Cf. Work*, ed. Peru, 2d ser., L 158, 159. 
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In these proofs Leibnitz seems to have in view an extramundane 
power to whom the monads owe their reality, though such a concep- 
tion evidently breaks the continuity and harmony of his system, 
and can only be externally connected with it. But he also speaks 
in one place at any rate 1 of God as the “ universal harmony ” ; and 
the historians Erdmann and Zeller are of opinion that this is the 
only sense in which his system can be consistently theistic. Yet 
it would seem that to assume a purely active and therefore perfect 
monad as the source of all things i.s in accordance with the principle 
of continuity and with Leibnitz’s conception of the gradation of 
existences. In this sense lie sometimes speaks of God as the first or 
highest of the monad (i>. 678), and of created substances proceeding 
from Him continually ny M fulgu rations *' (p. 708) or by “a sort of 
emanation as we produce our thoughts.” a 

The positive properties or perfections of the monads, Leibnitz 
holds, exist cm inenter , i.e., without the limitation that attaches to 
created monads (p. 716), in God — their perception as His wisdom or 
intellect, and their appetite as His absolute will or goodness (p. 654); 
while the absence of all limitation is the divine independence or 
power, which again consists in this, that the possibility of things 
depends on His intellect, their reality on His will (p. 506). The 
universe in its harmonious order is thus the realization of the 
divine end, and as such must he the best possible (p. 606). The 
teleology of Leibnitz becomes necessarily a TheodicAr. God created 
a world to manifest anil communicate His perfection (p. 524), and, in 
choosing this world out of the infinite minuter that exist in the region 
of ideas (p. 515), was guided by the principium mcJioris (p. 506) 
With this thoroughgoing optimism Leibnitz has to reconcile the 
existence of evil in the best of all possible worlds. 51 With this cud 
in view ho distinguishes (p. 655) between (1) inetaphysieul evil or 
imperfection, which is unconditionally willed by God as essential 
to created beings; (2) physical evil, such as pain, which is con- 
ditionally willed by God as punishment or as a means to greater 
good (cf. p. 510) ; and (3) moral evil, in which the great difficulty 
lies, and which Leibnitz makes various attempts to explain, lie says 
that it was merely permitted not willed by God (p, 655), and, that 
being obviously no explanation, adds that, it was permitted because 
it was foreseen that the world with evil would nevertheless be be tier 
than any other possible world (p. 350). He also speaks of the evil 
as a mere set-oil to the good in the world, which il increases by con- 
trast (p. 149), and at other times reduces moral to metaphysical evil 
by giving it a merely negative existence, or says that their evil 
actions are to be referred to men alone, while it is only the power 
of action that comes from God, and the power of action is good 
(p. 658). 

The. great problem of Leibnitz’s I'heodirfr thus remains unsolved. 
The suggestion that evil consists in a mere imperfection, like his 
idea of the monads proceeding from God by a continual emanation, 
was too bold and too inconsistent with his immediate apologetic 
aim to be carried out by him. Had he done so his theory would 
have transcended the independence of the monads with which it 
started, and found a doeper unity in the world than that resulting 
from the somewhat arbitrary assertion that the monads relied the 
universe. 

The philosophy of Leibnitz, in the more systematic and abstract 
form it received at the hands of Wolf, ruled the schools of Germany 
for nearly a century, and largely determined the character of tho 
critical philosophy by which it was sujierseded. On it Baumgartcii 
laid the foundations of a science of Aesthetic. Its treatment ot theo- 
logical questions heralded the German AvfkUtrung. And on many 
special points — in its physical doctrine of the conservation of force, 
its psychological hypothesis of unconscious perception, its attempt 
at a logical symbolism — it has suggested ideas fruitful lor the pro- j 
gross of science. ! 

Literature. — No complete edition of the works of Leibnitz ban been yet 
published. We have (1) tho Opera omnia, by Dutena, Geneva, 1768, which docs 
not contain all the works known at the time ; (2) Leibnizm « gesammelte Werkr, 
by G. H. Pertz, Berlin, 1843-68 (flint series, History, 4 vols.; second series, Philo- 
sophy, vol. L, correspondence with AmauM, Asc., edited by G. L. Grotefend ; tliird i 
series, Mathematics, 7 vols.. edited by C. J. Gerhanlt); (3) that of M. Foucher do 
Carell, 7 vols., Paris, 1859-75, the same editor having previously Issued Lettrts et 
Opuscules inAlits de Uibnit, Paris, 1864-37 ; (4) the magnificent edition of Onno 
Klopp, Die Werke r on Leibniz gemdss seinem haudschriftlichen Nachlasse in der 
Kbniglichen BibHothek tu Hannover, first series, Historlco-Politlcal and Political 
Writings, 10 vols., 1864-77. The (Euvrrs de Leibniz , by A. Jacques, 2 vols., Paris, 
1842, may also be mentioned. The philosophical writings have been published 
by Raspe (Amsterdam and Leipslc, 1765), by J. E. Erdmann ( LeibniOi opera 
philosophica gum exstant Latina, Gal f tea, Germanica omnta, Berlin, 1840), and 
by P. Janet, 2 vols., Paris, 1866. The edition betrun in 1875 by C. J Gerhaidt ( Die 
philosophieche Schriften r on G. W. Leibniz ), of which 4 vols. have been published, 
will, when finished, be the most complete. Leibnitz's Deutsche Schriften have 
been edited by G. E. Guhraner (Berlin, 1838-40), and the (chiefly mathematical) 
Briefwechzel neischen Leibniz und Wolf, by C. J. Gerhardt (Halle, 1860), The 
Spstema theologicum, Ar*t published by Emery, Paris, 1819, wm translated Into i 
EngiGh by C. W. Russell, D.D., Maynooth, In 1850; an English edition of the ■ 
correspondence with Clarke was published by the latter, London, 1717. 1 

The materials for the life of Leibnitz, In addition to his own works, are the , 
biographical notes of Eckhart (not published till 1779), the fHogt by Foutenelle 

1 Werke, ed. Klopp, Hi 259; cf, Op.phil., p 71S. 

* Werke, ed. Pertz, 2d ser., 1. 167. 

* “Si e'etfc Id le meUleur dec monde# possible*, que aont done lea autre*?"— 
Voltaire, Gandide, eh. vl. 


(read to the French Academy in 1717), the M Euloglnm,” by Wolf, in the Acta 
Eruditorum for July 1717, and the “ Supplementum “ to tho same by Feller, 
published In his Otium Hannovcranutn , Leipslc, 1718. The best biography is 
that of G. E. Uuhrauer, G. H r . Freiherr von Leibnitz, 2 vols., Breslau, 1842 
(Nachtrft ge, Breslau, 1846), A allot ter Life of Q . IF. von Leibnitz, on the 
basts of the Gtnnan t cork of Guhrauer, has been published by J. M. Mackle, 

Boston, 1845. More rectnt works are those of L. Grote, Leibniz und seine Zeit , 

Hanover, 1869; E. Ptieideier, Letbnit ah Patriot, Staaismann, und Bildungstt tiger, 

Leipslc, 1870; nnd the slighter volume of F. Khvhner, G. IF. Letbnit: setn Leben 
und Denlen , Kbtlien, 1876. 

The monographs and essays on Leibnitz are too numerous to mention, but 
reference may be made to l euerbuch Darstellung , Enttrickluug, und Kritik da 
Leibnitz' schen Phil. 2d ed., Leipslc, 1844 ; Nouirisson, La philosophic de 
Leibniz, Paris, I860; K. Zhnmcnuann, Leibnitz und Herbart: eine Ver- 
l tlarhung ihrer Atonadvloguen, Vienna, 1840; O. Casparl, Leibniz' Philosophie 
< beleuchtct rom Gcsichtspunkt der physikalischen tirundbegrijf'c row Kraft und Stiff, 

1 1 eipslc, 1870; G. Hurtenstein, “ Locke’s lAilire von der menschl. Krk. in Vergl. 
mit Leibniz s Kritik denselben," in the Ahhandi. d. philol.hist. CL d. K. Sdcht. 

Geselis. d. Wits., vol. i\ Leipslc, 1861; G. Cla»s, Die metaph. Voi aussetsungen 
des Leibmtuschen Lhtenninismus, Tilblngen, 1874 ; F. B. k\6t, Leibnitzens Logit , 

Prague, 1857 ; the essays on Udbnltx in Trendelenburg's Beitt'dgr, \ol». 11. andlll., 

Berlin, 1853, 1867; L. Neff, Leibniz ats Sprac/fonchcr, Heidelberg, 1870-71 ; J. 

Schmidt, Leibniz und Baumgnrten, Halle, 1876; I) Nolen, An Critique de Kant it 
la MJtaphysiijue de Leibniz, Paris, 1875; und tile exhaustive woik of A. Plchler, 

Die T/ieologie dis Leibniz, Munich, I860 70. 

The best complete accounts of the philosophy of Leibnitz are those of Erdmann, 

Gesrh d. neuern Phil, ii. 2 (abridged In his Gruudriss d. Gesch. d. /'hit., .3(1 ed., 

1878, pp, W 4-170); of Kuno Fischer, Gesch. d. neuei’ii Phil, vol. 11., 2d ed,, 

1867; und m K. Zeller. Deutsche Philosophic sett Leibniz, 18711, pp. 84-195. 

Fischer’s volume contains un excellent biography. (\V. R. SO.) 

LEICESTER, an inland county of England, is bounded Plat# VI. 
N. by Nottinghamshire, E. by Lincolnshire and Rutland, 

S.E. by Northamptonshire, S.W. by Warwickshire, and 
N.W. by Derbyshire. It lies between 52° 24' and 52° 

59' N. lat., and between 0° 39' and 1 ' 37' W. long. It 
lms the form of an irregular hexagon, its greatest length 
being about 4 4 miles, and its greatest breadth about 40 
miles. The area comprehends 611,719 acres, or nearly 
800 square miles. 

The surfaco of the county is au undulating table-land, 
the highest eminences being the rugged Churnwood bilk 
in tho north-west, one of which, Harden Hill, has an 
i elevation of 902 feet. The county belongs chiefly to the 
| basin of the Trent, which forms for a short distance its 
j boundary with Derbyshire. The principal tributary of the 
| Trent in Leicestershire is the Hour, from whose old desig- 
| nation the Ltire the county is said to derive its name, and 
i which rises near Hinckley aud Hows beyond Kegworth. 

| The Wreak, which under the name of the Eye rises on 
| the borders of Rutland, Hows south-westward to the Soar, 
and is connected with the canal navigation. Besides the 
Soar the other tributaries of the Trent are the Anker, the 
Devon, and the Mease. The Avon after receiving the 
Swift passes into Warwickshire tu join the Severn, and the 
Welland forms for some distance the boundary between 
Leicester and Northampton. The principal canals are 
the Union and Grand Union, which with their various 
branches are connected with the Grand Junction canal in 
Northamptonshire, and the Ashby-de*la-Zouch canal, which 
crosses the western corner of the county to Nuneaton, 
where it joins the Coventry canal. 

Geology . — An irregularly shaped district of country south 
of the valley of the Trent and adjoining Derbyshire is 
occupied by Carboniferous rocks, forming the Leicestershire 
coal-field. In the north-west Charnwood forest is formed of 
crystalline and slaty rocks, of special interest to geologists, 
since, as they contain no fossils and occupy au isolated 
position, it is impossible to determine their age, although 
they have been variously classed as Cambrian, Silurian, 
and Laurentiam Farther south, the remainder of the 
county to the west of the river Soar is occupied chiefly 
by red sandstone rocks of Triassic age, while to the east 
a blue clay of the same age, mixed with marl, predomi- 
nates. In several districts, especially in the north-east 
there are beds of limestone of Oolite age, and drift deposits 
overlie all the other formations. At Whitwick there is a 
remarkable vein of dolerite lying between the Coal-measures 
and the New Red Sandstone. The Coal-measures, which 
underlie the New Red Sandstone, are workable in the 
western and eastern districts of Moira and Coleorton, 
the total area of productive coal extending to 15 square 
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miles. The available coal in the Moira district is esti- extensively used for paving purposes, is obtained at Charn- 
mated at over 450,000,000 tons, and in the Coleorton wood forest, Mount-Sorrel, Sapcote, and Stoney-Stanton. 
district at over 380,000,000 tons. In 1870 the amount Agriculture . — The climate is mild, and, on account of the 
of coal produced was 599,450 tons, but for some years inland position of the county, and the absence of any very 
it has exceeded 1,000,000 tons, the number of collieries high elevations, the rainfall is very moderate. The soil is 
being about thirty. At a depth of 593 feet in the of a loamy character, the richest district being that to the 
Moira coal field there is a spring of salt-water, the east of the Soar, which is occupied by pasture, while the 
brine of which is brought to Ashby-de-la-Zouch for use com crops are grown chiefly on a lighter soil resting 
in scorbutic and rheumatic affections. Limestone is above the Red Sandstone formation. The following table 
worked in various portions of the county, freestone is gives a classification of holdings according to size, with 
plentiful, gypsum is found, and a kind of granite, which is the area under each class of holding : — 



50 Acres and 
under. 

From 50 to 100 
Acres. 

From 100 to 300 
Acres. 

From 300 to 500 
Acres. 

From 500 to 1000 
Acres. 

Above 1000 Acres. 

Tutal. 


No. Acres. 

No. Acres. 

i 

No. Acres. 

No. Acres. 

No. Acres. 

No. Acres. 

No. Acres. 

1875 

1880 

5,074 77,001 

5,800 74,404 

000 00,044 

800 60,400 

1.400 213,005 
1,407 244,180 

105 60,000 

189 68,482 

25 15,015 

30 21,776 

8 3,360 

2 2,506 

8,530 470,005 
8,363 472,826 


A large number of the holdings between 10C and 300 
acreR are possessed by owners who farm their own land. 
In 1881 the total area of arable land was 473,998 acres, 
of which 91,952 were under corn crop, 22,033 under green 
crop, 25,302 rotation grasses, 317,809 permanent pasture, 
and 16,842 fallow; 740 acres were under orchards, 345 
market gardens, 125 nursery grounds, and 11,252 woods. 
It will be observed that the proportion of pasture is very 
great. The pasture land is especially rich along the banks 
of the rivers. Of corn crops 33,075 acres were under 
wheat, 27,724 barley, and 23,330 oats. The number of 
cows in 1881 was 33,803, the total number of cattle being 


The county returns six members to Parliament, — two 
for North and two for South Leicestershire, and two for the 
borough of Leicester. It has one court of quarter sessions, 
and is separated into nine petty sessional divisions, with 
which the police divisions are nearly identical. The 
borough of Leicester has a commission of the peace, a 
separate court of quarter sessions, and also its own police. 
The county is almost wholly in the diocese of Peterborough, 
and contains 331 civil parishes, townships, or places, as 
well as parts of other parishes. It is included in the 
Midland circuit, and assizes and quarter sessions are held 
at Leicester. 


123,681, an avorage of 26 to every 100 acres under cul- 
tivation, the avorage for England being 1 G *9. There are 
many dairy farms for the manufacture of cheese, the famous 
Stilton cheese being made near Melton Mowbray. Horses j 
numbered 18,085, the number used for agricultural pur- j 
poses being 12,243. The breed was much improved by 
the importation by the well known agriculturist Bakewell 
of mares from Flanders. As tho county is famed for 
fox-hunting, there are many excellent riding horses. The 
number of sheop in 1881 was 263,383, an average of 
51 to every 100 acres under cultivation, the averago for 
England being 62*4. The famous New Leicestors, intro- 
duced by Bakewell, are the most common, but the Old 
Leicestors are still bred, and there is also a race of sheop 
peculiar to Charnwood forest. Pigs in 1881 numbered 
21,765. According to the return of 1874, the land in 
1872-73 was divided among 13,848 proprietors, possess- 
ing 519,524 acres, with an annual rental of £1,493,378, 
10s. Of the owners only 35 per cent, possessed more 
than 1 acre, and the avorage value per acre all over was 
£2, 16s. Among the principal proprietors are the duke 
of Rutland, possessing 30,109 acres; Lord Donington, 
10,174; Earl Howe, 9755; the earl of Stamford and 
Warrington, 9012 ; and the earl of Dysart, 8420. 

Manufactures . — The staple manufacture of the county 
is hosiery, for which the wool is obtained chiefly from home 
bred sheep. Its principal seats are Leicester, Hinckley, 
and Loughborough. Cotton hose are likewise made, and 
the other industries include the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, elastic webbing, silk plush for hatB and lace, agricul- 
tural implements, bricks and pottery, and artificial manures. 

Administration and Population . — Leicestershire com- 
prises six “hundreds,” the municipal and parliamentary 
borough of Leicester (122,351), and five other towns with 
a population of over 5000, viz., Loughborough (14,733), 
Hinckley, partly in Warwickshire (7673), Ashby-deda- j 
Zouch (7465), Melton Mowbray (5766), and Market Har- 
borough(5350). The population of the county, whi ch in 1801 
was only 130,030, was 215,867 in 1841, 269,311 if 1871, 
and 321,018 (155,429 males and 165,589 females) IfeliBl, 
the increase within the last ten years being I 


History and Antiquities. — Before the Roman invasion Leicester- 
shire was inhabited by the Coritani, and under the Romans it 
formed part of the province of Flavia C&saricnsis. The principal 
Roman roads are the Watling Street, which forms for 20 miles the 
south-west boundary of the county from Dovebridge near the Avon 
to near Atherstone, where it enters Warwickshire ; the Fosse road 
from Lincolnshire, which enters the county at Six Hills, and 
j passes by Leicester to Watling Street ; the Via JJevana from 
| Colchester, which enters the county near Medbourne, and joins the 
| Fosse at Leicester on its way to Chester. The principal Roman 
j stations were Iiatm (Leicester), Veromctum (supposed to have been 
I Borough Hill), Manducssedum (Maneetter), and Bcnxmcs (High- 
cross). Roman coins, urns, tesselatod pavements, military weapons, 
and domestic utensils and other remains have been found in several 
places, especially at Leicester, Iiothley, Wanlip, Harby, Bottesford, 
Hinckley, Sapcote, and Melton Mowbray. Two miles from Leicester 
a Roman milestone of the time of the emperor Hadrian was dis- 
I covered in 1771. Under the Heptarchy Leicester was included in 
the kingdom of Mercia. Afterwards it was overrun by the Danes, 
from whom it was recovered by Ethelfleda. The most noteworthy 
event connected with the comity was the battle ot Bosworth Field, 
where Richard III. was slafn 22d August 1485 ; but it was fre- 
j quently the scene of contests in the reigns of John and of Henry 
| 111. and during the Revolution period. 

I The principal monastic foundations in Leicester were priories of 
; Black Canons at 8t Mary Pre near Leicester founded in 1143, and 
at Breedon founded in 1144, priories of Benedictines at Hinckley in 
1173 and of Benedictine nuns at Langley near Breedon in the time 
| of Henry I., a collegiate church at Leicester founded in the reign of 
j W illiam 1. , a priory of canons of St Aug' .siine at Launde in the reign 
j of Henry I. (now changed into a museum), houses of the Knights 
Hospitallers at Dalby and Heather, a priory of St Austin at 
Bradley, a preceptory of Knights Templars at Rothltfr in 1230, a 
house of Franciscans at Leicester founded by Simon it Montfort, 
a friary of St Augustine colled St Catherine’s, also at Leicester, 
and a convent of canons regular of St Augustine at Kirkby, founded 
in 1 359. The principal old castles are those of Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
and Kirkby- Muxloe. 

The principal hlatorles of Leicestershire are those of Nichols, 1790, 4th edition 
1796-1820. Throsby, 1790, and Cnrtla, 1881. S- e also Domesday Book of Leicester, 
1802 ; Walcott, Chantries of Leicester , 1874 ; dull. Geology of the Leicester Coal - 
field, 1860 ; Avcllnc, Geology of part of Leicester , 1800 ; Judd, Geology of part of 
Leicester , 1875 ; Harrison, Geology of Leicester and Rutland, 1876. For a fuller list 
see Anderson, Topography of the United Kingdom, 1881. 

Leicester, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
and market-town of England, and the chief town of the 
| county of Leicester, is situated at the intersection of 
several railway lines, in a gentle hollow on the river Roar, 
97 miles north-north-west of London, and 27 south of 
Nottingham. The town is well built, the streets are spacious 
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and regular, and the sanitary and water arrangements are 
very satisfactory. The most important of the churches are 
St Martin’s, near the site of an old Franciscan convent, 
restored in 1881 at a cost of £20,000 ; St Mary’s, Early 
English and Norman, originally built in the 12th century, 
and restored in 1861 at a cost of £10,000; All Saints, 
an ancient structure in the Early English style, restored 
in 1875 ; St Margaret’s, a beautiful and spacious building 
erected in 1444, Early English and Decorated, recently 
restored at a cost of £6000; and St Nicholas’s, in the 
Early Norman style. Of the old castle two gateways are 
still standing, and also a portion of the Norman Hall. The 
other principal buildings are the old town-hall, formerly 
the guild-hall of Corpus Christi, the new town-hall erected 
in 1875, the town museum, the school of art, and the 
public baths, erected in 1879 at a cost of £11,000. Ono 



Plan of Leicester. 


of the ornaments of the town is the memorial clock-tower 
erected in 1868 in honour of Simon do Montfort and three 
other less known persons connected with the district. In 
the neighbourhood of the town are the remains of the 
abbey of Black Cations, founded in 1 143. On the site of 
St Margaret’s church was the old Saxon cathedral, and iu 
the adjoining abbey Cardinal Wolsey was buried. Besides 
Trinity Hospital, founded in 1331 by Henry Plantagenet, 
earl of Leicester, and Wyggeston’s Hospital, founded in 
1513, there are a large number of minor charities. There 
is a fine promenade from the town to the Victoria park 
and racecourse, in addition to which the Abbey park 
of 40 acres has lately been opened. The staple trade of 
Leicester is hosiery, including stockings and all kinds of 
fancy goods. There are also iron-foundries, and manufac- 
tures of boots and shoes, elastic webs, and sewing cotton. 
The population of the municipal and parliamentary 
borough, 17,005 in 1801, had increased in 1871 to 95,220, 
and in 1881 to 122,351. 

Leicester was an ancient British town, and under the name of Rat& 
or RcUiscorion an important Roman station. It was also one of the 
five old Danish burghs, and until 874 it was an ecclesiastical see. 
Its charter of incorporation was obtained from King John, and from 
the 23d of Edward I. it returned two members to parliament. 
Parliaments were held in the town by Henry V. in 1414 and by 
Henry VI. in 1420. Richard III., who passed a night in it on 
his way to the fatal battle of Bos worth, was buried in the Francis- 
■can convent The town was stormed by Charles I., May 31, 1045, 
•and recovered by Fairfax in the June following. See the Histories 
of Throaby (1777), Robinson (1791), and Thompson (1871). 

LEICESTER, Simon de Montfobt, Earl op. See 
Montfort. 
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LEICESTER, Robert Dudley, Earl of ( c . 1531- 
1588). This favourite of Queen Elizabeth came of an 
ambitious family. They were not, indeed, such mere 
upstarts as their enemies loved to represent them ; for 
Leicester’s grandfather — the notorious Edmund Dudley 
who was one of the chief instruments of Henry VII.’s 
extortions — was descended from a younger branch of the 
barons of Dudley. But the love of power was a passion 
which seems to have increased in them with each succeed- 
ing generation, and though the grandfather was beheaded 
by Henry VIII. for his too devoted services in the preced- 
ing reign, the father grew powerful enough in the days of 
Edward Vt. to trouble the succession to the crown. 
This was that John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, who 
contrived the marriage of Lady Jane Grey with his own 
son Guildford Dudley, and involved both her and her 
husband in a common ruin with himself. Robert Dudley, 
the subject of this article, was an elder brother of Guild- 
ford, and shared at that time in the misfortunes of the 
whole family. Having taken up arms with them against 
Queen Mary, he was sent to the Tower, and was actually 
sontonced to deatli ; but the queen afterwards not only 
pardoned and restored him to liberty, but appointed him 
master of the ordnance. On the accession of Elizabeth ho 
was also made master of the horse. He was thon, perhaps, 
about seven and twenty, and was evidently rising rapidly in 
tho queen’s favour. A tan early ago he had been married to 
Amy, daughter of Sir John Robsart. The match had been 
arranged by his father, who was very studious to provide in 
this way for tho future fortunes of his children, and the wed- 
ding was graced by the presence of King Edward. But it 
was not a happy marriage. The lady lived alone at Ountnor 
Hall in Berkshire, the house of one Anthony Forster, 
and there in the year 1560 she died under circumstances 
which certainly aroused some suspicions of foul play. 
The scandal was the more serious as it was insinuated that 
Dudley stood so high in the queen’s favour that he might 
reasonably hope to marry her, and that a murder had been 
deliberately planned to remove an obstacle to his advance- 
ment. The point, it must bo owned, is not free from 
obscurity, and recent revelations from the archives of 
Simancas prove that even before the unhappy lady’s death 
it was said there was a design to poison her. After the 
event, however, the story was that she had broken her 
neck by a fall down stairs, and, suspicious as the case may 
appear, there is much to be said in favour of Dudley’s 
innocence, which cannot be discussed within our limits. 
Certain it is that he continued to rise in the queen’s favour. 
She made him a Knight of the Garter, and bestowed on 
him the castle of Kenilworth, the lordship of Denbigh, and 
other lands of very great value in Warwickshire and in 
Wales. In September 1564 she created him baron of 
Denbigh, and immediately afterwards earl of Leicester. 
In the preceding month, when she visited Cambridge, she 
at his request addressed the university in Latin. The 
honours shown him naturally excited jealousy, especially 
&3 it was well known that he entertained still more 
ambitious hopes, which the queen apparently did not 
altogether discourage. The earl of Sussex, in opposition 
to him, strongly favoured a match with the archduke 
Charles of Austria. The court was divided, and, while 
arguments were set forth on the one side against the 
queen’s marrying a subject, the other party insisted stronglj 
on the disadvantages of a foreign alliance. The queen, 
however, was so far from being foolishly in love with him 
that in 1564 she recommended him as a husband for Mary 
Queen of Scots. But even this, it was believed, was only a 
blind, and indeed it may be doubted how far the proposal 
was serious. After his creation as earl of Leicester great 
attention was paid to him both at home and abroad. The 
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university of Oxtord made him their chancellor, and 
Charles I7L of France sent him the order of St Michael. 
A few years later he formed an ambiguous connexion with 
the baroness dowager of Sheffield, which was maintained 
by the lady, with great appearance of truth, to have been 
a valid marriage, though it was concealed from the queen. 
Long afterwards, in the days of James I., their son, Sir 
Robert Dudley, a man of extraordinary talents, sought to 
establish his legitimacy ; but his suit was suddenly brought 
to a stop, and the documents connected with it sealed up 
by an order of the Star Chamber, without any reasons 
being assigned. 

In 1575 Queen Elizabeth visited tho earl at Kenilworth, 
where she was entertained for some days with great 
magnificence The picturesque account of the event given 
by Sir Walter Scott has made overy one familiar with the 
general character of the scone. Next year Walter, earl of 
Essex, with whom Leicester had had some differences, 
died in Ireland, not without suspicion of poison, and 
Leicester’s subsequent marriage with his widow again gave 
rise to very Berious imputations against him. This 
marriage, like the former, was kept secret at first ; but it 
was revealed to the queen in 1579 by Simier, an emissary 
of the duke of Alen^on, to whose projected match with 
Elizabeth tho earl seemed to be the principal obstacle. 
Tho queen skowod great displeasure at the news, and had 
some thought, it is said, of committing Leicester to the 
Tower, but was dissuaded from doing so by his rival the 
earl of Sussex. In February 1582 Leicester, along with 
a number of other noblemen and gentlemen, escorted the 
duke of Alen^on on his return to Antwerp to be invested 
with the government of tho Low Countries. In 1584 he 
inaugurated an association for the protection of Queen 
Elizabeth agaiust conspirators. About this time there 
issued from the press the famous pamphlet, believed to 
have been the work of Parsons the Jesuit, entitled 
Leicester's Commonwealth , which was intended to suggest 
to the people that tho English constitution was subverted 
and the government handed over to one who was at heart 
an atheist and a traitor, besides being a man of infamous 
life and morals. The book was ordered to be suppressed 
by letters from the privy council, in which it was declared 
that the charges against the earl were to the queen’s certain 
knowledge untrue ; nevertheless they produced a very 
strong impression, and were believed in by some who had no 
sympathy with Jesuits long after Leicester’s death. In 1585 
he was appointed commander of an expedition to the Low 
Countries in aid of the revolted provinces, and sailed with 
a fleet of fifty ships to Flushing, where he was received with 
great enthusiasm. In January following he was invested 
with the government of the provinces, but immediately 
received a strong reprimand from the queen for taking 
upon himself a function which she had not authorized. 
Both he and the States General were obliged to apologize ; 
but the latter protested that they had no intention of 
giving him absolute control of their affairs, and that it 
would be extremely dangerous to them to revoke the 
appointment Leicester accordingly was allowed to retain 
his dignity ; but the incident was inauspicious, nor did 
affairs prosper greatly under his management His nephew 
Sir Philip Sidney was slain at the unsuccessful siege of 
Zutphen, and complaints were made by the States General 
of the conduct of the whole campaign. He returned to 
England for a time, and went back in 1587, when he 
made an abortive effort to raise the siege of Sluys. 
Disagreements increasing between him and the States, he 
was recalled by the queen, from whom, contrary &6 the 
expectation of his enemies, he met with a very good 
reception ; and he continued in such favour that & $he 
following summer (the year being that of the 
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1588) he was appointed lieutenant-general of the army 
mustered at Tilbury to resist Spanish invasion. After the 
crisis was past he was returning homewards from the court 
to Kenilworth, when he was attacked by a sudden illness 
and died at his house at Cornbury in Oxfordshire, on the 
4th September. 

Such are the bare facts of Leicester’s life. Of his 
character it is more difficult to speak with confidence, but 
some features of it are indisputable. Being in person tall 
and remarkably handsome, lie improved these advantages 
by a very ingratiating manner. A man of no small ability 
and still more ambition, he was nevertheless vain, and 
presumed at times upon his influence with the queen to a 
degree that brought upon him a sharp rebuff On the 
other hand, Elizabeth stood by him, as we have seen, 
against efforts to supplant him. That she was ever really 
in love with him, as modern writers have supposed, is 
extremely questionable ; but she saw in him some valuable 
qualities which marked him as the fitting recipient of high 
favours. He was a man of princely tastes, especially in 
architecture. At court he became latterly the leader of 
the Puritan party, and his letters were pervaded by 
expressions of religious feeling which it is hard to believe 
were insincere. Of the darker suspicions against him it is 
enough to say that much was certainly reported beyond the 
truth ; but thero remain some facts sufficiently mysterious 
to make a just estimate of the man a rather perplexing 
problem. (j. ga.) 

LEIGH, a market and manufacturing town of Lanca- 
shire, England, is situated on several branch railway lines, 
7 1 miles south-west of Bolton. The ancient parish church, 
was, with the exception of the old tower, rebuilt in 1873 
in the Perpendicular style, at a cost of over £10,000. The 
grammar school, the date of whose foundation is unknown, 
received its principal endowments in 1655, 1662, and 
1681. A union workhouse was erected in 1851 at a cost 
of £10,000. Tho staple manufactures of the town are 
silk and cotton, but there are also glass-works, foundries, 
breweries, and flour-mills, with extensive collieries. The 
local government board was formed in 1875 by the 
amalgamation of those previously existing for the town- 
ships of West Leigh, Bedford, and Pennington. The 
population of the district was 17,623 in 1871, and 21,733 
in 1881. The town includes also a portion of the town- 
ship of Atherton. 

LEIGH, Edward (1602-1671), Puritan linguist and 
theologian, was born in 1602 at Shawell, Leicestershire, 
was educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, from 1616, and 
subsequently became a member of the Middle Templa In 
1636 he entered parliament as member for Stafford, and 
during the civil war he held a colonelcy in the parliamen- 
tary army. He has sometimes been confounded with John 
Ley, and so represented as having sat in the Westminster 
Assembly. The public career of Leigh terminated with 
his expulsion from parliament along with the rest of tho 
Presbyterian party in 1648. From an early period in hie 
life he devoted much of his time to the study of theology 
and to the preparation for the press of numerous compila- 
tions, the most important of these being the Critica Sacray 
containing observations on all the Radices of the Hebrew 
Words of the Old and the Greek of the New Testament 
(1639-44; new ed, with supplement, 1662), for which the 
author received the thanks of the Westminster Assembly,, 
to whom it was dedicated. It has frequently been reprinted 
abroad, and, in the opinion of Leigh’s contemporary Fuller, 
it, “ with many other worthy works, will make his judicioua 
industry known to posterity.” It is now, however, but 
little used. Leigh died in Staffordshire in June 1671 . 

His remaining works include A Treatise qf Divinity (1646-51), 
A Body qf Divinity (1654), Annotations upon the New Testament 
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(1650}, of which a Latin translation by Arnold was published at 
Leipuc in 1732, Annotations on the Five Poetical Books of the Old 
Testament (1657), A Treatise of Religion and Learning (1656), 
Select and Choice Observations concerning the First Twelve Caesars 
(1635). 

LEIGHTON, Robert (1611-1684), bishop of Dunblane, 
and afterwards archbishop of Glasgow, was the eldest son of 
Dr Alexander Leighton, the author of Zioji's Plea against 
the Prelacie , whose terrible sufferings for having dared to 
question the divine right of Episcopacy, under the perse- 
cution of Laud, form one of the most disgraceful incidents 
of the reign of Charles I. Dr Leighton is said to have 
been of the old family of Ulishaven in Forfarshire, and his 
illustrious son was born iu the year 1611. From his 
earliest childhood, according to Burnet, he was distinguished 
for his saintly temper and disposition, and in his sixteenth 
year (1627) he was sent to complete his education at the 
university of Edinburgh, where, after studying with dis- 
tinguished success for four years, he took his degree of 
M.A. in 1631. 1 

After leaviug college his father sent him to travel abroad, 
and he is understood to have spent several years in France, 
where ho acquired a complete mastery of the French 
language. While there he passed a good deal of time 
with some relations at Douay who had become Roman 
Catholics, and with whom he would seem to have formed 
a strict friendship, as he kept up a correspondence with 
them for many years afterwards. Either at this time or 
on some subsequent visit to the Continent he had also a 
good deal of intercourse with some members of the 
JanBenist party. And no doubt what he then saw among 
these excellent persons of the piety which was possible 
even in a communion which he believed to be corrupt 
contributed not a little to the charity towards those who 
differed from him in religious opinions, which ever after- 
wards formed so remarkable a feature in his character. 
The exact period of his return to Scotland has not been 
ascertained; but in 1641 he was ordained Presbyterian 
minister of Newbattle in Midlothian, where ho continued 
for about ton years. At the end of that period he resigned 
his charge, and went to reside in Edinburgh (1652). What 
the precise circumstances wero which led him to take this 
step does not distinctly appear. But the account given 
is that the fiery zeal of his brother clergymen on certain 
political questions found little sympathy with him, and 
that this led to severe censures on their part, which wero 
too much for his gentle nature to bear. 

Early in the following year (1653) he was appointed 
principal of the university of Edinburgh, and primarius 
professor of divinity. In this post he continued for seven 
or eight years, and, according to Burnet, “ he was a great 
blessing in it ; for he talked so to all the youth of any 
capacity or distinction that it had a great effect on many 
of them.” A considerable number of his Latin prelections 
and other addresses to the students were published after 
his death, and are singularly remarkable for the purity and 

1 One has difficulty in thinking of even the youthful Leighton as 
capable of humour or sarcasm. But it so happens that the only 
anecdote of his college career which has been preserved to us indicates 
the presence of some trace of these in his character. The provost of j 
Edinburgh at the time was a certain David Aikenhead, who had prob- 
ably made himself offensive in some way to the young collegians, and 
Leighton, it appears, was tempted to perpetrate the following little 
epigram upon him: — 

“ That quhilk his name pretends Is fslsely said, 

To wit that of ane aike hii head is made, 

For if that it had been composed soe, 

His fyrie nose had flalraed it long agoe. H 

To “ blaspheme the bailies ” (much more the provost) was at that time 
a somewhat serious offence, and we are told that he was “ extruded " 
from the college for his attack upon the provost’s nose. It wonld 
seem, however, that the offence was speedily condoned, as he is found 
soon afterwards to have been restored to bis position. 


elegance of their Latinity, and their subdued and medi- 
tative eloquence. The reader will be disappointed if he 
expects to find in them any subtle exposition of a meta- 
physical system of theology. In this respect they present 
a curious contrast to any thing that is known of the 
theology taught at that time in the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland. They are rather to be regarded as valuable 
instructions in the art of living a holy life than as a body 
of scientific divinity. Throughout, however, they bear the 
marks of a deeply learned and accomplished mind, fully 
saturated with both classical and patristic reading, and 
like all his works they breathe the spirit of one who lived 
very much above tho world. It would be interesting to 
ascertain how far he succeeded in instilling something of 
his own spirit into the minds of those who listened to his 
teaching. Wo certainly meet with very little indication 
of its having taken any deep root in the hearts of either 
the Presbyterian or the Episcopalian clergy of the twenty 
or thirty years .which succeeded the period of his principal- 
ship. The only writer of the time who has spoken with 
true appreciation of his character is Bishop Burnet ; both 
in his History of his Own Times and in hiB Pastoral Care 
he has referred to Leighton in language of unbounded 
affoction and admiration. This, however, was founded 
upon knowledge of him obtained in the course of a friend- 
ship formed after ho had demitted his office of principal, 
and not upon his university teaching. 

In 166i, when Charles II. had resolved to force Epis- 
copacy once more upon Scotland, he fixed upon Leighton 
for one of his bishops. Looking at the matter, as we are 
apt to do, in the light of what followed in the history of 
Scotland during tho next twenty-seven years, it seems 
almost unaccountable how such a man as Leighton could 
have submitted as he did to the degradation of being 
associated with coadjutors like Sharp and some of his 
companion bishops. The only explanations which can bo 
given perhaps are that Loighton, living very much out of 
the world, and being somewhat deficient in what may bo 
called the political sense, had no idea of the deadly hatred 
entertained toward Episcopacy by the great mass of the 
religious people of Scotland, and so of its utter unfitness 
to become the astablished church polity of the country, and 
that his soft and gentle nature rendered him too open to 
the persuasions which were used to induce him to enter a 
sphere for which he instinctively felt he was ill qualified. 
Every one will give him credit too for having no conception 
that the only object of the Government in establishing 
Episcopacy in Scotland was to make it subservient to 
despotism and persecution. The Episcopacy which ho 
contemplated was that modified form which had been 
suggested by Archbishop Ussher, and to which Baxter and 
many of the best of the English Nonconformists would 
have readily given their adherence. It is significant on 
this head that he always refused to be addressed as “ my 
lord,” and it is stated that when dining with his clergymen 
on one occasion he was so far from arrogating any right of 
superiority or precedence that he wished to seat himself at 
j the foot of the table. 2 

If Leighton did not know before, he soon began to dis- 
cover the sort of men with whom he was to be associated 
in the episcopate. He travelled with them in the same 
coach from London towards Scotland, but having become, 
as he told Burnet, very weary of their company (as he 
doubted not they were of his), and having found that they 
intended to make a kind of triumphal entrance into Edin- 
burgh, he left them at Morpeth and retired to the earl of 

* For an interesting and characteristic indication of the purity of his 
motives in accepting a bishopric, reference may be made to his letter 
to the earl of Lothian, dated December 23, 1601, which is still pre- 
served among the Lothian papers. 
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Lothian's at Newbattle. He very soon, we are told, lost 
all hope of being able to build up the church by the means 
which the Government had set on foot, and his work, as 
he confessed to Burnet, “ seemed to him a fighting against 
God.” He did, however, what ho could, governing his 
diocese (that of Dunblane) with the utmost mildness, as far 
^s he could preventing the persecuting measures which were 
in active operation elsewhere, and endeavouring to persuade 
the Prosbyterian clergy to sink their differences and come 
to an accommodation with their Episcopal brethren. In 
this last matter ho Rooms to have succeeded no better with 
the Presbyteriaus than Baxter in England did in a similar 
attempt with the Episcopalian party ; and, after a hopeless 
struggle of three or four years to induce the Government 
to put a stop to their fierce persecution of the Covenanters, 
he at length determined to resign his bishopric, and went 
up to London in 1665 for this purpose. He told the king 
that “ he could not concur in the planting the Christian 
religion itself in such a manner, much less a form of 
government,” and so far worked upon the mind of Charles 
that he promised to enforce the adoption of milder 
measures. In the hope that this would be carried into 
effect, he returned to his diocese, but it does not appear 
that any material improvement took place. In 1669 
Leighton again went to London and made fresh repre- 
sentations on the subject, which were so far attended to, 
but, partly perhaps from faults on the Presbyterian as 
well as the Episcopalian side, little result followed. The 
slight disposition, however, shown by the Government to 
accommodate matters appears to have inspired so much 
hope into Leighton’s mind that in the following year ho 
agreed, though with a good deal of hesitation, to accept 
the archbishopric of Glasgow. In this new and higher 
sphere he redoubled hiH efforts with the Presbyterians to 
bring about some degroo of conciliation with Episcopacy, 
but all was of no avail, and the only result of his attempts 
was to embroil himself with the hot-headed Episcopal 
party as well as with the Presbyterians. In utter despair, 
therefore, of being able to be of any further service to the 
cause of religion, he at length in 1674 threw up the arch- 
bishopric and retired, after a short stay, probably with his 
successor in the divinity chair, William Colville, within 
the precincts of Edinburgh university, to the house of his 
widowed sister, Mrs Lightmaker, at Broadhurst in Sussex. 
Hero he spent the remaining ten years, in all likelihood 
the happiest, of his life, and died somewhat suddenly on 
a visit to London in 1684, in the seventy-fourth year of 
his age. 

It is difficult to form a just or at least a full estimate of Leighton’s 
character. He stands almost alone in his age. In some respects 
lie was immeasurably superior both in intellect and in piety to most 
of the Scottish ecclesiastics of bis time ; and yet he soems to have 
had almost no influence in moulding the characters or conduct of 
his contemporaries. One is half inclined to think that he would 
have shown himself a greater or at least a more complete man if 
a few natural \veuknesses and imperfections had intermingled with 
his nobler qualities. So intense was his absorption in the love of 
God that littlo room seems to have been left in his heart for human 
sympathy or affection. Can it be that there was after all something 
to repel m his outward manner ? Burnet tells us that he had never 
seen him to laugh, and very seldom even to smile. One can hardly 
forgive him for regarding Episcopacy so purely under the dry light 
of human reason after the horrible treatment which his excellent 
father had suffered from it. In other respects, too, he gives the im- 
pression of standing aloof from human interests and ties. It may go 
tor littlo that ho never married, but it was surely a curious idiosyn- 
crasy in the man that he habitually cherished the wish (which was 
granted him) that ho might die in an inn, where there could be no 
loving hand to support, no loving heart to cheer him. In fact, holy 
meditation seems to have been the one absorbing interest of his life. 
At Dunblane tradition still preserves the memory of “the good 
bishop, ” silent and companionless, pacing up and down the sloping 
walk i>y the river’s bank under the beautiful west window of his 
cathedral. And from a letter of the earl of Lothian to his coun tees 
it annears that, whatever other reasons Leisrhton mierht hav* bad 
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for resigning his charge at Newbattle, the main object which he 
had in view was to be left to his own thoughts. It is therefore 
on the whole not very wonderful that he was completely misjudged 
and even disliked both by tho Presbyterian and the Episcopal party. 
Some of the bitter expressions of hatred towards him, however, on 
the part of the former, sound very strange to us who now know how 
holy, humble, and blameless the man really was. Thus in Naphtali 
it is said, ‘ ‘ Mr Leighton, prelate of Dumblain, under a Jcsuitical- 
like vizard of pretended holiness, humility, and crucifixion to the 
world, hath studied to seem to creep upon the ground, but always 
up the hill, toward promotion and idaces of more ease and honour, 
and as there is none of them all hath with a kiss so betrayed the 
cause and smitten religion under the fifth rib, and hath been such 
an offence to the godly, so there is none who by bis way, practice, 
and expressions giveth greater suspicion of a popish atl'cetion, in- 
clination, and design. ” 8o also in tho continuation of Robert Blair’s 
life by his son-in-law, William Row, the most innocent of Leighton’s 
acts have a malicious interpretation put upon them. When he re- 
signed Newbattle, lie “pretended insufficiency for the ministry”; 
when he returned to Edinburgh as bishop and expressed an opinion 
in favour of the English liturgy and ceremonies, “it was susjiected 
that he was popish and Jesuiteu ” ; when he refused the title of lord, 
and in other respects earriod himself modestly and humbly, he was 
simply “a pawky prelate.” When he spoke in parliament in favour 
of the outed ministers, and thought that they ought to be “cherished 
and embraced ” instead ofpersecuted, offending all the other prelates 
by the courso ho took, “ it was difficult what to judge of his actings 
or sayings, lie carried so smoothly among the ministers of his diocese. ” 
Some, indeed, we are told, thought well of him, but others thought 
“that he spoke from a popish principle.” When he behaved 
sweetly and gently to the clergy of his diocese, telling them to hold 
their presbyteries and sessions as before, and suggesting without 
commanding any thing, it was “thought that he was but straking 
cream in their mouths at first.” When disgusted with the proceed- 
ings of the, other bishops in “ outing so many honest ministers and 
filling their places with insufficient and for the most part scandalous 
men,” and intimating bis wish to demit his office in consequence, he 
was only “pretending to be displeased.” When the king wrote to 
the council that some of the most peaceable and moderate outed 
ministers might have liberty to preach, and Leighton pleaded that 
all might have the like liberty, it was “thought that, lie did this 
of purpose to oppose and crush it.” Nothing that tlic good man 
could say or do brought upon him anything but suspicion and 
calumny. Even Wodrow, who generally gets credit for fairness and 
candour, tolls us that “he was judged void of any doctrinal princi- 
ples,” and that lie was regarded “ as very much indifferent to all 
professions which bore the name of Christian.” 

It is worthwhile to set over against these uncharitable and malig- 
nant insinuations the estimate which his intimate friend Bishop 
Burnet formed of him. At the conclusion of his Pastoral Care , he 
says, “ 1 have now laid together with great simplicity what has been 
the chief subject of my thoughts for above thirty years. 1 was formed 
to them by a bishop that lmd the greatest elevation of soul, the 
largest compass of knowledge, the most mortified and heavenly dis- 
position, that I over yet saw in mortal ; that had the greatest 
parts as well as virtue, with the perfectest humility that 1 ever saw 
in man, and liad a sublime strain in preaching, with so grave a 
gesture, and such a majesty of thought, of language, and of pro- 
nunciation, that I never onco saw a wandering eye where he preached, 
and have seen whole assemblies often melt in tears before him ; ami 
of whom 1 caii say with great truth that, in a free and frequent con- 
versation with him for above two and twenty years, I never knew 
him say an idle w ord, or one that had not a direct tendency to 
edification ; and I never once saw him in any other temper but that 
which I wished to be in, in the last minutes of mv life. 

No one can study Leighton’s works without feeling that Burnet’s 
judgment of the man must have been the true one. We kuow not 
if anywhere, except in Holy Scripture, there is to be found so 
much of what seems to breathe the very breath of heaven, or to be 
the expression of a life quite apart from the life of this world. It 
was characteristic of him that Be could never be made to understand 
that anything which he wrote possessed the smallest value. None 
of his works were published by himself, and it is stated that he 
actually left orders that all his MSS. should bo destroyed after his 
death. But fortunately for the world this charge was disregarded. 
Like all the best writing, it seems to flow from his pen without 
effort. It is simply the easy unaffected outcome of his saintly 
nature, and hence it always carries the reader along with it without 
arresting the current of his thoughts or diverting his attention 
bv brilliant flashes of imagination or curious turns of expression 
like what we find in Jeremy Taylor, Dr Donne, and others of that 
time. Throughout, however, it is the language of a scholar and a 
man of perfect literary taste ; and with all its spirituality of 
thought there are no mystical raptures, and none of that luscious 
sensuousness which sometimes intermingles itself in the Scottish 
practical theology of the 17th century. No writer conveys a clearer 

or more elevated idea both of what (Thriatian relied on ir and What 
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it is capable of in the heart of man. It was a common reproach 
against Leighton, as we have seen, that he had leanings towards 
Roman Catholicism, and perhaps this is so far true that he had 
formed himself in some degree upon the model of some of those 
saintly persons of that faith, such as Pascal and Thomas a Kompis, 
who had carriod the spiritual life to more ethereal heights tnan 
appear to be as yet attained within the lines of Protestantism. 

Editions. — It is matter of regret that no perfectly satisfactory 
edition of Leighton’s works has as yet appeared. After his death 
his Commentary on Peter and several of his other works wore pub- 
lished under the editorship of his friend Dr Fall, and on the whole 
those early editions may bo said to bo, with some drawbacks, by far 
the best. All his later editors have unfortunately been possessed 
by the tasteless mania of reducing his good archaic and nervous 
language to the bald feebleness of modern phraseology, dealing with 
him like literary martinets correcting a schoolboy’s themes. It is 
unfortunately impossible to exempt from this criticism even the 
edition, in other respects very valuable and meritorious, lately pub- 
lished under the superintendence of the Rev. W. West (London, 
1876). (J. T. BR.) 

LEIGHTON-BUZZARD, a market-town of Bedford- 
shire, is situated on the river Ouse, which there divides 
Bedford from Bucks, and on the North-Western Railway, 
40 miles north of London. The town, which is generally 
well built, contains a spacious market-place, and of late 
great improvement has taken place in the appearance of 
the shops. The church of All Saints, in the Early English 
style of architecture, possesses a tower and spire 193 feet 
in height. In the market-place are the town-hall, rebuilt 
in 1852, and containing portions of a very ancient struc- 
ture, the corn exchange erected in 18G2, and the fine old 
market-cross, in the Perpendicular style, erected in 1330. 
National school premises were built in 1872. There are 
also several charities. The manufacture of straw plait 
gives employment to a considerable number of females, but 
the town is chiefly dependent on agriculture. The popula- 
tion of the registration sub-district in 1871 was 9942, and 
in 1881 it was 10,384. 

Some identify Leighton-Buzzard with the Lygcanhimjh men- 
tioned in the Saxon Chronicle as having been taken in 671 by 
Cuthwulf, brother of Oeawlin, king of Wessex. The addition 
Buzzard has been conjectured to be a corruption of JJea u-dtsert, 
but others also derive it from Bozzard or Bosart, the name of an 
ancient family, one of whom was knight of the shire in the time of 
Edward 111. 

LEINSTER See Ireland. 

LEIPSIC (in German, Leipzig), the second town of the 
kingdom of Saxony in size, and the first in commercial 
importance, is situated in a large and fertile plain, in 51° 
20' 6"N. lat. and 12° 23' 37" E. long., about G5 miles north- 
west of Dresden and 6 miles from the Prussian frontier. 
It stands just above the junction of three small rivers, the 
Pleisse, the Parthe, and the Elster, which flow in various 
branches through or round the town, and afterwards, 
under the name of Elster, discharge themselves into the 
Saale. Though of unimposing exterior, Leipsic is one of 
the most prosperous and enterprising of German towns. 
Besides being the most important commercial city in Ger- 
many next to Hamburg, it possesses the second largest 
German university, is the headquarters of the supreme 
courts of the empire, and forms one of the most prominent 
literary and musical centres in Europe. It consists of the 
old or inner city, surrounded by a wide and pleasant pro- 
menade laid out on the site of the old fortifications, and of 
the very much more extensive inner and outer suburbs. 
Beyond the last is o fringe of thriving suburban villages, 
such as Reudnitz, Volkmarsdorf, Gohlis, Eutritzsch, Plag- 
witz, and Lindenau, which are gradually becoming absorbed 
by the growth of the town. On the north-west the town 
is bordered by the fine public park and woods of the 
RosenthaL 

The old town, with its narrow streets and numerous 
houses of the 16th and 17th centuries, still preserves 
much of its quaint mediaeval aspect The most interest- 
ing of its buildings are the Rathhaus, a Gothic edifice 


built by Hieronymus Lotter in 1556 (now doomed to 
demolition), and the Fiirstenhaus, with its curious project- 
ing balconies. The Pleissenburg, or citadel, now used for 
barracks and public offices, also dates from the middle of 
the 16th century. Auerbach's Keller, a curious old wine- 
vault, is interesting for the use made of it by Goethe in 
his Faust ; it contains a series of mural paintings of the 
16th century, representing the legend on which the play is 
based. The business of Leipsic is chiefly concentrated in 
the inner city ; but the headquarters of the book trade lie 
in the east suburb. The streets of the suburbs are mostly 
broad and well built. The moat notable modern buildings 
are the new theatre, an imposing Renaissance structure 
designed by Langhans, and the museum, which stand 
facing each other at opposite ends of the spacious 
Augustus-Platz. Most of the west side of the same square 
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is occupied by the Augusteum, or main building of the 
university, which, however, also possesses several special 
institutes in another part of the town. The new district 
law courts are contained in a large and substantial though 
not specially imposing building, and the municipal hospital 
and the hospital of St John are also handsome edifices. 
The so-called Roman House, with loggie and frescos in 
the Italian style, is the only private dwelling demanding 
remark. The churches of Leipsic are comparatively 
uninteresting. The oldest, in its present form, is the 
Paulinerkirche or university church, built in 1229-40, and 
the largest is the Thomaskirche, dating from 1496. The 
university of Leipsic, founded in 1409 by a secession of 
two thousand German students from Prague, has long 
ranked among the most important in Germany. A few 
years ago it was also the most numerously attended, but it 
is now outstripped by Berlin, which has about four 
thousand students as compared with thirty five hundred 
at Leipsic (1882). The professors and “ Privatdocenten,” 
or lecturers, number about one hundred and seventy. 
The university library contains 350,000 volumes and 4000 
manuscripts; it occupies the Paulinum, a characteristic 
specimen of old monastic architecture, dating in part from 
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1229-1240. The otner educational institutions of Leipsic 
include three gymnasia, two “ llealschuien,** a commercial 
academy ( Handelsschule ), a high school for girls, another 
for boys, and a large number of admirable public and 
private schools of a lower grade. 

The number of literary, scientific, and artistic institutions 
in Leipsic is unusually large for the size of the town. One 
of the most important is the museum, which contains about 
four hundred modem paintings, a large number of casts, a 
few pieces of original sculpture, and a well-arranged collec- 
tion of drawings and engravings. The art-industrial museum, 
the collection of the historical society, and the ethnographical 
museum are also of considerable interest, and will be still 
more useful whou they are united in the largo building to be 
erectod for them with part of the munificent bequest made 
to the town by Herr Grassi in 1881. As a musical centre 
Loipsic is known all over the world for its excellent con- 
servatorium, founded in 1843 by Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
The series of concerts given annually in the old Gewand- 
haus, or Drapers* Hall, is also of world-wide reputation, and 
the operatic stage of Leipsic is deservedly ranked among 
the finest in Germany. A further stimulus to the musical 
taste of the inhabitants is afforded by the numerous vocal 
and orchestral societies, some of which have brought their 
art to a very high pitch of perfection. The prominence of 
the publishing interest (more fully noticed below) has 
attracted to Leipsic a large number of gifted authors, and 
made it a literary centre of considerable importance. 
About two hundred and seventy newspapers and periodicals 
are published here, including several of the most widely 
circulated in Germany. 

The outstanding importance of Loipsic as a commercial 
town is mainly derived from its three great fairs, which 
annually attract a concourse of about forty thousand mer- 
chants from all parts of Europe, and from Persia, Armenia, 
and other Asiatic countries. The most important fairs 
are held at Easter and Michaelmas, and are said to have been 
founded as markets about 1170. The smaller New Year’s 
fair was established in 1458. In 12G8 Margrave Dietrich 
granted a safe-conduct to all frequenters of the fairs, and in 
1497 aud 1507 the emperor Maximilian greatly increased 
their importance by prohibiting the holding of annual 
markets at any town within a wido radius of Leipsic. 
During the Thirty Years* War, the Seven Years* War, and 
the troubles consequent upon the French Devolution, the 
trade of the Leipsic fairs considerably decreased, but it 
recovered itself after the accession of Saxony to the 
German Customs Union {Zollverein) in 1833, and for the 
next twenty years rapidly and steadily increased. Since 
then, owing to the greater facilities of communication and 
consequent alterations in the mode of conducting business, 
the transactions at the fairs may be said to have diminished 
in relative though they have increased in actual value. 
Wares that can be safely purchased by sample appear at 
the fairs in steadily diminishing quantities, while others, 
such as hides, furs, and leather, which require to be 
actually examined, show as marked an increase. It is 
impossible to give accurate statistics of the business done 
at the fair, but the value of the sales considerably exceeds 
j£10,000,000 sterling per annum. The principal com- 
modity is furs (chiefly American and Russian), of which about 
one and a quarter million pounds worth are annually 
disposed of ; next in order come leather, hides, wool, cloth, 
linen, and glass. The Leipsic wool-market, held for two 
days in June, is also important. 

In the trades of bookselling and publishing LeipBic 
occupies a unique position, not only taking the first place 
in Germany, but even surpassing London and Paris in the 
number and total value of its sales (Hasse, Leipzig und ihre 
Umgebung , p. 236). There are upwards of three hundred 
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publishers and booksellers in the town, and about five 
thousand firms in other parts of Europe are represented 
here by commissioners. About 2500 books, or one-sixth of 
the total production of Germany, are published in Leipsic 
annually. Several hundred booksellers assemble in Leipsic 
every year at Jubilate, and settle their accounts at their 
own exchange ( Buchh&ndler-Borse ). Leipsic also contains 
seventy printing-works, some of great extent, and a corre- 
sponding number of type-foundries, binding-shops, and 
other kindred industries. The so-called “ poly graphic ” 
industries give employment to nearly ten thousand hands. 

As a manufacturing town Leipsic is important rather 
for the variety than for the magnitude of its industries. 
The great manufacturing staples, such as iron and the 
textile fabrics, are scarcely represented at all, but in 
certain specialities, such as etheric oils, artificial flowers, 
and perfumes, it ranks before any other town in Ger- 
many. In absolute valuo the most important articles of 
manufacture are pianos and other musical instruments, 
tobacco and cigars, spirits, chemicals, scientific instruments, 
and waxcloth. Wool-combing has also of late years 
been extensively carried on. Upwards of fifty thousand 
workpeople are employed in the factories in and around 
Leipsic. 

Tilt*, population of Loipsic has been quintupled within the present 
century, rising from 31,887 in 1801 to 153,988 in 1881, and lias of 
late increased at the rate of between 3 and 4 per cent, per annum. 
With the suburban villages the population amounts to 220,000. 
While the dwelling-houses in the suburbs have been multiplied six- 
fold in the last two hundred years, the number in the inner town has 
remained almost stationary for tlie same period, the business part 
of Leipsic thus exhibiting the same phenomenon as in other large 
cities. The vast majority of the population (upwards of 90 per 
cent.) belongs to the Lutheran Church, while the religious bodies 
next in numerical order are the Roman Catholics (4288), tho 
Reformed (3368), and the Jews (3179). The annual death-rate is 
23 to 24 per 1000, in which Leipsic, thanks in part to its excellent 
system ot drainage, compares favourably with other large German 
towns. It is remarkable that the proportion of suicides to popula- 
tion is largor in Leipsic than in any other European town. In the 
five years 1876-80 no fewer than 332 persons voluntarily put an 
end to their lives, being at tho rate of 62 per annum, or 1 
suicide to every 30 deaths of adults. 

History . — Though recent discoveries point to the conclusion that 
the site of Leipsic was inhabited even during the Stone Age, the 
history of the present town begins with the foundation of a Sorbian 
fishing village at the junction of the Pleisse and the Parthe, winch 
derived its name of Lipzk from the Slavonic lip or lipa, a limo-trec. 
This settlement was probably already in existence when the emperor 
Henry I. built a castle here about 920. The Slavonic language long 
continued to be spoken in Leipsic, and was legal in the courts of 
law down to 1327. The first historical mention of Leipsic occurs 
in a writing of the beginning of the 11th century, when it is spoken 
of as an f< urbs,” or fortified place. In 1134 it came into tho 
possession of Conrad of Wettin, margrave of Meissen, and under 
Margrave Otho the Rich (1156-89) it received many important privi- 
leges, and became a ilourishing town of 6000 to 6000 inhabitants. 
Its favourable situation, almost equidistant from the Baltic Sea and 
the Alps, the Rhine and the Odor, in the midst of a fertile plain 
intersected by the principal highways of central Europe from north 
to south and oast to west, co-operated with the fostering care of 
tho margraves in raising it in the 16th century to the position of one 
of the most important commercial towns in Germany. The growth of 
its fairs, which of course were mainly instrumental in producing 
this result, has been above described. The famous conference 
between Luther and Dr Eck, held in the Leipsic Pleissenburg in 
1619, did much for the spread of the Reformation, but it was not till 
twenty years later that Leipsic formally espoused the Protestant 
cause. In 1547, in the war of the Smalkaldio league, the town 
was besieged and the suburbs reduced to ashes, and during the 
Thirty Years’ War it suffered six sieges and was four times occupied 
by hostile troops. Its commerce was also greatly interrupted by 
the Seven Years’ War. The publishing trade of Leipsic began to 
grow important towards the end of the 17th century, when the 
severity of the oensorship at Frankfort-on -the- Main caused many of 
its booksellers to emigrate to Leipsic. The preliminary years of the 
French Revolutionary wars were not unfavourable to the commerce 
of Leipsic, but in 1818 and 1814 the town suffered greatly. Its 
accession to the Zollverein in 1838 And the establishment of the 
German system of railways (of which Leipsic is an important centre) 
inaugurated a period of great prosperity, which has continued to the 
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present day. The revolutionary riots of 1848-49 and the Prussian 
occupation in 1806-87 were merely passing shadows. In 1879 
Leipeic acquired a new importance by becoming the seat of the 
supreme courts of the German empire. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Leipsic has been the scene of 
numerous battles, two of which are of more than ordinary import- 
ance, viz., the battle of Breitenfeld in 1631 (voL xi. p. 334), and 
the great battle of Leipsic, known in Germany as the VblkcrscklaclU , 
fought in 1813 between Napoleon and the allied forces of Russia, 
Germany, and Austria. 

Towards the middle of last century Leipsic was the seat of the 
most influential body of literary men in Germany, over whom 
Gottsohed (q.v. ), like his contemporary Samuel Johnson in England, 
exercised a kind of literary dictatorship. Then, if ever, Leipsic 
deserved the epithet of a “Paris in miniature {Klein- Paris ) , 
assigned to it ny Goethe in his Faust. The young Lessing pro- 
duced his first play in the Leipsic theatre, and the university 
counts Goethe, Klopstock, Jean Paul Richter, the Schlegels, Fichte, 
Schelling, and numerous other eminent writers and thinkers among 
its quondam alumni. Schiller also resided for n time in Leipsic, 
and Sebastian Bach, Hiller, and Mendelssohn all filled musical posts 
there. Among the famous natives of the town are the philosopher 
Leibnitz and the composer Wagner. 

Soo the Urkundenbuch der Stadt Trtipzig, 1870 sq. ; Grosse, Otschiehte der Stadt 
Leipzig, 1837-42; Sparfold, Chromic der Stadt Leipzig, 2d od., 18,' >1 ; GretKchel, 
Die Universitdt Leipzig , 1830; Moser, Leipzig's Handel und Hessen, 1800; Haase, 
Die Stadt Leipzig und ihre Umgebung geographisch und statistisch beschriebrn , 
1878 ; the Mittkeilungen of the Statistical Bureau of Leipsic ; and the Schriften 
of the Leipsic Historical Society. (J. F. jM.) 

LEITH, a municipal and parliamentary burgh of Mid- 
lothian, the chief seaport of the east coast of Scotland, 1 J 
miles north by east of Edinburgh, with which it is con- 
nected by Leitli Walk and other lines of street. It is built 
on the southern shore of the Firth of Forth, at the mouth 
of the Water of Leith, which, crossed by seven bridges, 
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divides it into North and South Leith* Stretching along 
the coast for about 3J miles from Seafield on the east to 
Granton on the west, the burgh includes the fishing village 
of Newhaven, the suburb of Trinity, and part of Wardie, 
and extends to an area of 1978 acres. It figures as Inver- 
leith (“ mouth of the Leith ”) in the foundation charter of 
Holyrood Abbey (1128); and many of its houses, in 
narrow wynds and along the eastern waterside, have an 


antique and decayed appearance. The earliest date on any 
is 1573 ; but one, at the Coalhill, is thought to be the 
“handsome and spacious edifice” built for her privy 
council by the queen regent, Mary of Guise. Nothing 
remains of D’ Esso’s fortifications (1549) or of Cromwell’s 
“ fair citadel” (1650); but it was Cromwell’s troops that 
raised the battery mounds upon the Links, a grassy 
expanse of 1140 by 400 yards, bought for a public park iu 
1857. Leith Fort, the headquarters of the royal artillery 
in Scotland, dates from 1779 ; the quaint old Tolbooth, 
where Maitland of Lethington poisoned himself (1573), 
was demolished in 1819; and the public buildings one 
and all are modern, most of them classical structures. 
They comprise tho town-hall (1828), the custom-houBe 
(1812), Trinity house (1817), with David Scott’s Vasco de 
Gatna and other paintings, the exchange buildings, the corn 
exchange (1862), the markets (1818), the slaughter-house 
(1862), the post-office (1876), the public institute (1867), 
tho poor-house (1862), the hospital (1872-76), John 
Watt’s hospital (1862), the high school (1806), and Dr 
Bell’s school (1839). In December 1881 eight board 
schools had 4839 children on the roll, and an average 
attendance of 3932. 

Of twenty-seven churches, belonging to nine different 
denominations, the only ancient one is that of South 
Leith parish, which, founded in 1483, and dedicated to 
St Mary, was originally cruciform, but now, as “restored” 
in 1852, consists of merely an aisled nave and square 
north-western tower ; David Lindsay preached in it before 
James VI. a thanksgiving sermon on the Gowrie conspiracy 
(1600), and in its graveyard lies the liev. John Home 
(1722-1808), author of Douglas , and a native of Leith. 
Other places of worship are North Leith parish church 
(1814-16), with Grecian spire of 158 feet; North Leith 
Free church (1859), in Germanized Gothic, with spire of 
160 feet; and St James’s Episcopal church (1862-69), 
a cruciform structure, designed in Early English style by 
tho late Sir G. G. Scott, with apsidal chancel, a spiro of 
160 feet, and a peal of bells. 

So early as 1313 Leith possessed its ships, they in that 
year being burnt by the English. But in a wide flat 
foreshore and drifting sands the port has had great diffi- 
culties to contend with ; and Tucker in 1656 describes it 
merely as “ a convenient dry harbour into which the firth 
ebbs and flows every tide, with a convenient quay on the 
one side thereof, of a good length for lading of goods.” 
The earliest dock was commenced in 1720, and the custom- 
house quay constructed in 1777 ; but little of the exist- 
ing works is older than tho present century. These, 
with date, cost, and area, comprise tho Old docks 
(1801-17; £285,108; 10£ acres), the Victoria dock 
(1852; .£135,000; 5 acres), the Albert dock (1863-69; 
£224,500 ; 10? acres), and the Edinburgh dock (1874-81 ; 
£400,000 ; 16jf acres) ; in connexion with the last two 62 
and 108 acres were reclaimed from the east sands. The 
largest of seven graving docks, the Prince of Wales dock 
(1858), measures 370 by 60 feet, and cost £100,000 ; the 
east and west piers, extended or formed during 1826-52, 
and respectively 3530 and 3123 feet long, leave an entrance 
to the harbour 250 feet broad, with a depth at high water 
of 20 to 25 feet. The aggregate tonnage registered as 
belonging to the port was 1702 in 1692, 6935 in 1752, 
25,427 in 1844, 28,303 (3946 steam) in 1854, 33,303 in 
1860, 44,892 in 1867, 65,692 in 1873, 74,713 in 1878, 
and 86,509 on 31st December 1881, viz., 64 sailing vessels 
of 16,371 tons, and 125 steam-vessels of 70,138 tons, the 
largest of the latter being one of 2144 tons. This showB 
marked progress, as likewise does the following table, giving 
the aggregate tonnage of British and foreign vessels that 
entered and cleared from and to foreign ports and coast- 
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wise, in cargoes and ballast, during the years ending 15th 
May : — 


Year. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Sailing. 

Steiim. 

Total. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

1854 

1867 

1876 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 

235,065 

304,201 

309,751 

250,343 

261,407 

262,871 

321,035 

634,479 

652,624 

595,258 

678,793 

711,282 

369,499 

556,100 

838,680 

962,375 

845,601 

940,200 

974,153 

97,669 

291,344 

312,621 

252,062 

263,927 

269,143 

304,806 

536,453 

654,427 

593,751 

681,303 

712,056 

364,022 

402,475 

827,797 

967,648 

845,813 

945,230 

971,199 


Of 8838 vessels of 952,580 tons that entered in the twelvemonth 
ending 31st December 1880, 861 of 215,268 ton s were foreign, 464 of 
61,514 tons were in ballast, and 2241 of 343,005 tons were coasters ; 
whilst of 3766 of 935,607 tons that cleared in the same year, 837 
of 212,250 tons were foreign, 1093 of 225,655 tons wero in ballast, 
and 2611 of 471,055 tons were coasters. The total value of foreign, 
and colonial imports was £7,887,096 in 1876, £9,777,270 in 1877, 
£8,514,889 in 1878, £7,351,548 in 1879, and £9,475,030 in 1880. 
The total value of exports again was £3,145,820 in 1876, £2,861,992 
in 1877, £2,804,912 in 1878, £3,036,780 in 1879, and £2,819,111 
in 1880. Lastly, the customs revenue) has fluctuated between 
£607,264 in 1867 and £290,570 in 1880, — the amount for tho 
year ended March 81, 1882, being £466,018; and the port’s revenue 
and expenditure amounted to £1,996,609 and £1,993,947 from 
July 1838 to May 1876, and to £655,682 and £606,306 from 15th 
May 1876 to 15th May 1881. 

In 1511 James JV. here “ buildit the ‘Michael,’ ane verrie 
monstruous great ship, whilk tuik sae meikle timber that sehee 
waisted all the woodis in Fyfo, except Falkland wood, besides the 
timber that cam out of Norm way ; ” at present three shipbuilding 
yards employ together nearly two thousand men. During the six 
years 1875-80 10 sailing vessels of 932 tons and 34 steam -vessels 
of 11,217 tons were built, at Leith, of which those built in 1880 
were all steamships — 11 of 3655 tons being of iron, and 5 of 
191 tons of wood. Glass-making dates from 1682, sugar-refining 
from 1757, meat-preserving from 1837; and other industries 
are flour-grinding, canvas- weaving, soap-boiling, rope-making, 
engineering, tanning, and tho nuinufacturo of artificial manures. 
Leith is an important centre of trade in grain, timber, and wool, 
and in wine from Spain, Portugal, and France. It. is also head of 
ono of* the twenty-five fishery districts of Scotland. Granted to 
the city of Edinburgh in 1329, it first became an independent 
parliamentary and municipal burgh in 1832-33, with Portobello 
and Musselburgh returning one member to parliament, and being 
governed by a provost, four bailies, a treasurer, and ten councillors. 
Tho annual value of real property amounted in 1882 to £366,295, 
against £150,642 in 1860, and £252,349 in 1873. Population 
(1811) 20,363, (1841) 26,808, (1851) 80,919, (1861) 30,028, (1871) 
44,277, (1881) 58,193. ' ' 


The history of Leith is closely connected with that of Edinburgh, 
episodes being the burning of its shipping by the English in 1313 
and 1410, its sack by them in 1544 and 1547, its tenure by Mary 
of Guise as stronghold of the Catholic party from 1548 to 1560 
md ineffectual siege in the latter year by the Scotch and English 
allies, the sailing from it of the first Darien expedition in 1698, 
an i & 01151111,1 h y brigadier Mackintosh of Borlum 

aud 1600 Highland Jacobites in 1715, to which may be added tho 
arrival, departure, or visit of .lames II. (1437), Mary Queen of 
Scots (1561) James VI. and his queen Anne of Denmark (1590), 
wh 1 ° 18 said to have first got tidings of the Irish rebellion 
go,f u l )on i]w Link8 > Cromwell and Charles II. 
(W wi??!f ge Queon Victoria (1842), the king of Den- 

mark (1874), and the duke of Edinburgh (1881). 

See A. Campbell’s History of Leith (Leith, 1827). (F. H. G. ) 

LEITMERITZ (Boh., Litomerice), an episcopal see and 
chief town of Leitmeritz district, Bohemia, is situated 
on the right bank of the Elbe, crossed there by an iron 
bridge 1700 feet in length, and on the Austrian North- 
Western Railway, about 35 miles north-north-west of 
Prague, m 50° 33' N. lat, 14° 10' E. long. Leitmeritz is 
the seat of tho judicial, fiscal, and military authorities for 
the district, and has a fine cathedral (founded 1057) and 
several other Roman Catholic churches and ecclesiastical 
establishments, also a training institute for teachers, 
classical, mercantile, and industrial schools, two hospitals," 
and an old-fashioned town-hall dating from the 16th 
century. The town is noted for its breweries, producing, 
according to the latest returns, 1,056,420 gallons of beer 


annually ; it also possesses glass-works, tile-kilns, potteries, 
and metallic ware factories. The principal agricultural 
products of the surrounding country, which on account 
of its fertility has been called the “ Bohemian Paradise,” 
are corn, fruit, hops, and wine. Population in 1880, 
10,854. 

At a very early date Leitmeritz enjoyed special privileges, which 
were extended and confirmed in 1326 by King John of Luxemburg. 
In 1421 the town was ineffectually besieged by Ziska. Royal diets 
were held there in 1494 and 1647, but subsequently the commune 
was deprived of several of its ancient rights, and its importance 
declined. In 1631, during the Thirty Years’ War, Leitmeritz was 
captured and forcibly occupied by Saxon troops, who were, however, 
obliged to relinquish it in 1632 to the imperialists. In 1639 it was 
taken by the Swedes, who did irretrievable damage to the town. 
In 1742 the suburbs were burnt by tho French. 

LEITRIM, a maritime county of Ireland iu the province 
of Connaught, iB bounded on the N.W. by Donegal Bay, 
N.E. by Fermanagh, E. by Cavan, S.E. by Longford, and 
S. W. by Roscommon and Sligo. Its shape resembles that 
of an hour-glass. From about 20 miles at the extremities 
it narrows in the centre to a breadth of only 7 miles, and 
its greatest length from south-east to north-west is 52 
miles. The total area is 376,212 acres, or about 588 
square miles. 

The northern portion of the county consists of an elevated 
table-land, of which the highest summits are Lugnaquila 
1485 feet; Benbo, 1365; and Lacka, 1315. In the southern 
part the country is comparatively level, and is generally 
richly wooded. The extent of coast-line is only about 3 
miles. The principal river is the Shannon, which, issuing 
from Lough Allen, forms the south-western boundary of 
tho county with Roscommon. Tho Bonnet rises in the 
north-west and flows to Lough Gill, and the streams of 
Bundrows and Bunduff separate Leitrim from Donegal 
and Sligo. Besides Lough Allen, which has an area of 
8900 acres, the other principal lakes in the county are 
Lough Mactiean, Lough Scur, Lough Gill, and Lough 
Melvin. A canal from Carrick-on-Shannon passes through 
the county to Lough Erne. 

Geology and Minerals . — The central part of the county 
round Lough Allen is included in the Connaught coal-field, 
which both north and south is bounded by carboniferous 
limestone interspersed with millstone grit and Yoredale 
beds. In the southern districts there is a considerable 
extont of bog resting on marl orbluo clay. The coal-fields 
consist of a series of eminences ranging from 1000 to 1377 
feet, the most important beds being those to the west of 
Lough Allen near the Arigna. Only the lower measures 
remain, and they contain marine fossils. The coal is 
bituminous, and is well suited for manufacturing purposes ; 
but it is not extensively wrought. In the Yoredale shales 
of the Coal-measures clay ironstone of a very rich quality 
is found, and was formerly smelted at the Arigna iron- 
works on Lough Allen. Lead has been found near 
Lurganboy, and copper in Benbo mountain. Manganese 
is obtained in considerable quantities, and also yellow 
ochre and various kinds of clays and chalks. The most 
important sulphureous spring is that of Drumsna ; and the 
chalybeate springs of Cavan on the borders of the county, 
and of Oakfield adjoining the sea-coast, are also much 
visited. 

Climate and Agriculture . — The climate is very moist 
and unsuitable for grain crops. On the higher districts the 
soil is stiff and cold, and, though abounding in stones, very 
retentive of moisture, but in the valleys there are some 
very fertile districts resting upon limestone. In the 
higher regions the chief implement of culture is the spade. 
Lime, marl, and similar manures are abundant, and on the 
coast seaweed is plentiful. The total number of holding* 
in 1880 was 14,812, of which only 624 were less than one 
acre. More than two-thirds of the holdings are included 
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in those between 5 and 15 acres and between 15 and 30 
acres, which numbered respectively 5439 and 5250. The 
following table shows the number of acres under the various 
crops in 1855 and 1881 : — 



Wheat. 

1 

Other 

Corn 

Crops. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Other 

Green 

Crops. 

1 

sli 

pop 

H oh 

Meadow 

and 

Clover. 

Total. 

1866 

1881 

291 

306 

28,780 

13,749 

687 

193 

23,637 

19,319 

1,075 

942 

1,193 

1,629 

718 

177 

66,181 

36,216 

28,698 

46,338 

84,779 

82,563 


The acreage under cropB is thus less than one-fourth of 
the whole area. In 1880 there were 212,374 acres under 
pasture, and 78,330 waste. The number of horses in 1881 
was 3983, of which 2627 were used for agricultural purposes. 
Between 1855 and 1881 cattle diminished from 91,061 to 
84,914. The number of milch cows in the latter year was 
35,732, the production of butter being one of the principal 
industries of the small farmer. Sheep diminished from 
20,578 in 1855 to 11,347 in 1881, and pigs from 20,790 
to 19,302. Poultry in 1881 numbered 311,920. 

According to the corrected return of 1878 the land was 
divided among 451 owners possessing 371,371 acres, with 
a total annual valuation of £135,946. Of the owners 
about 70 per cent, possessed more than one acre, and the 
average value per acre was 7s. 3d. The average size of 
the estates is 823 acres ; and the largest owners are Lord 
Massy, 24,751 ; Earl of Leitrim, 22,038; George Lane 
Fox, 18,850; Owen Wynne, 15,436; and Arthur L. 
Tottenham, 14,561. 

Manufactures . — These are confined chiefly to coarse 
linens for domestic purposes, but coarse pottery is also 
made. In 1880 there were three scutching mills in the 
county, all driven by water. 

Railways . — The Longford and Sligo branch of the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway passes through the southern 
part of the county, and in the northern part there is a 
branch between Sligo and Bundoran. 

Administration and Population . — The county is divided 
into 5 baronies, and contains 17 parishes, with 1489 town- 
lands. It is within the Connaught circuit, and assizes 
are held at Carrick-on-Shannon, and quarter sessions at 
Ballinamore, Carrick-on-Shannon, and Mauorhamilton. 
There are two poor-law unions in the county and portions 
of other three. The county is within the Dublin military 
district, and there are barracks at Carrick-on-Shannon. It 
is in the dioceses of Kilmore and Ardagh. In the Irish 
House of Commons two members were returned for the 
county and two for the boroughs of Carrick-on-Shannon 
and Jamestown, but at the union the boroughs were 
disfranchised. In 1760 the population was 26,142, 
which in 1821 had increased to 124,785 and in 1841 to 
155,309, but in 1861 had diminished to 104,744, in 1871 
to 95,562, and in 1881 to 89,795, of whom 44,777 were 
males and 45,018 were females. The total number of 
emigrants from the county between 1st May 1851 and 
31st December 1880 was 43,186, a percentage of 41*2 to 
the population in 1861. In 1880 the rate of marriages 
per 1000 of estimated population was 2*6, of births 22*4, 
and of deaths 15*9. The population is almost entirely 
rural, the only town being Carrick-on-Shannon, with a 
population in 1871 of 1442. 

History and A ntiquities .— Anciently the entire country bordering 
on Lough Erne, including Fermanagh and Cavan, was, according 
to Ptolemy, occupied by the Erdini. Afterwards, along with Cavan, 

, Leitrim formed part of the territory of Breffny or Brenny, which 
was divided into two principalities, of which Leitrim under the 
name of Hy Bruin-Breffny or Brenny formed the western. From 
the fact that for a long time it was possessed by the O’Rourks, 
descendants of Roderick, king of Ireland, it was also called Breffny 
O’Rourk. In the 12th century Tiernan O’Rourk was expelled 
from the government by the princes of Leinster and Connaught, 
but he was afterwards reinstated Turlough, king of Ireland, 
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and, although after the arrival of the English it was united to 
Roscommon, the O’Rourks remained practically independent till the 
reign of Elizaboth. Large confiscations took place in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., in the Cromwellian period, and after the 
Revolution of 1688-89. 

There are “druidical ” remains near Fenagh and at Letterfyan, 
and important monastic ruins at Creovelea near the Bonnet, with 
several antique monuments, and at Firnagh in the parish of 
Fonagh. There was an important Franciscan friary at Jamestown. 
The abbeys of Moliill, Annaduff, and Drumleaso have been con- 
verted into parish churches. Among the more notable old castles 
are O’Rourk’s Hall at Dromahaire, now in ruins, Mauorhamilton 
Castle, originally very extensive, but now also in ruins, and Castle 
John on an island in Lough Scur. 

LELAND, Leyland, or Laylondk, John ( c . 1506- 
1552), a famous English antiquary, was born in London 
towards the close of the reign of Henry VII. From St 
Paul’s School, where ho was brought up under Lily, the 
famous grammarian, he passed to Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and thence to All Soul’s College, Oxford. After 
residing for some time in Paris, ho returned to England, 
and became chaplain to Henry V III. , who appointed him, 
in 1530, to the roctory of Popeling, in the marches of 
Calais, made him his librarian, and in 1533 commissioned 
him as “ king’s antiquary,” with power to search for records, 
manuscripts, and relics of antiquity, in all the cathedrals, 
colleges, abbeys, and priorioB of England. Accordingly he 
set out on a tour which lasted six years, and afforded him 
materials for study during the remainder of his life. On 
his return in 1542 he was rewarded by the king with the 
rectory of Haseley in Oxfordshire; in 1543 he became a 
canon of King’s College (now Christ Church), Oxford, and 
about the same time a prebendary of Salisbury. Loland 
now withdrew to his house in the parish of St Michael le 
Querne, London, and devoted himself exclusively to the 
digesting of his information. In 1547 he fell into a state 
of insanity, which continued until his death on the 18th 
April 1552. 

Some of Leland’H papers, after passing through sevoral hands, 
were deposited by Burton, the historian of Leicestershire, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford in 1632. Others came into the posses- 
sion of Sir Robert Cotton, and are now, along with the rest of his 
books, in the British Musoum. His principal works are The 
laborycusc Journey and Scrche for Engl (index Anliquitrex ; A New 
Year ex Gyfte to Kynge lfcnry the VIII. in the 37 yearc of his 
llnjnc, London, 1549; Commcntarii de Script orihus Britannicif, 
edited hy Anthony Hall, Oxford, 1709, 2 vols. 8vo ; The Itinerary , 
published by Thomas Hearne, Oxford, 1710-12, 9 vols. 8vo, and 
reprinted in 1770 ; and De Rebus Britannicis Collectanea , edited by 
Hearne, Oxf., 1715, 6 vols. 8vo, and reprinted at London in 1770. 
Sec The Lives of those eminent antiquaries John Leland , Thomas 
llcarne , and Anthony & Wood, vol. l. , Oxford, 1772. 

LELAND, John (1691-1766), a polemical theologian 
of the 18th century, was born at Wigan, Lancashire, in 
1691, and was educated in Dublin, where he made such 
progress in theological and other studies that in 1716, 
without having attended any college or hall, he was 
appointed first assistant and afterwards sole pastor of a 
congregation of Presbyterians in New Row. This office 
he continued to fill until his death on January 16, 1766. 

Lelaiid’s first publication was A Defence of Christianity (1733), in 
reply to Ti n dal’s Christianity as Old as the Creation ; it was suc- 
ceeded by his Divine Authority of the Old and New Testaments asserted 
(1738), in answer to The Moral Philosopher of Morgan; in 1741 he 
published two volumes, in the form of two letters, being Remarks 
on fH. Dodwell’s] Christianity not Founded on Argument ; and in 
1753 Reflexions on the Late Lord Bolinijbrokc' s Letters on the Study 
and Use of History. A View of the Principal Deistical Writers 
that have appeared in England was published in 1754-56. This is 
the only work of the author — 44 most worthy, painstaking, and 
commonplace of divines,” as he has recently been styled — which 
can now be said to have any present value. This value, however, 
is purely historical ; his facts about the deists are interesting and 
useful, out it may be safely conjectured that no one now reads hia 
(doubtless sincere) arguments, hero and elsewhere, against the 
creed he opposod without some sense of their hollowness, contra- 
dictoriness, and obvious unfairness. His latest work was a treatise 
entitled The Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation 
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Bhown from the State of Religion in the Ancient Heathen World. 
Discourses on various Subjects , with a Life prefixed, was published 
posthumously, 4 vols. 8vo, 1768-89 ; also a Life by Huddesford, 
1772. 

LELEGES was the name applied to an early race or set 
of races around the Aegean Archipelago. The name occurs 
in Leucadia, Acarnania, Aitolia, Phocis, Locris, Bceotia, 
Megara, Laconia, Elis, the islands of the Jigean, the 
Troad, and Caria. It is hardly possible to suppose that a 
single race was to be found in so many widely separated 
localities. Herodotus identifies the Leleges with the 
Carians, saying that the ancient name of that race was 
Leleges, whereaR Pausanias declares that the name Leleges 
was younger, and Athenaeus makes the Leleges serfs of the 
Carians. Homer introduces both Leleges and Carians as 
distinct peoples in alliance with Troy. The former have a 
king Altes and a city Pedasus. Strabo counts the Leleges 
and the Carians different races, so intermingled that they 
were often identified. Both in Leucadia and in Laconia 
the story runs that the autochthonous inhabitants were 
the Leleges, whereas in Messctiia the Leleges were an 
immigrant race who had founded Pylus. They were said 
to be the ancestors of the Taphians and Tolcboans, two 
seafaring and piratic races. The only view as yet advanced 
which introduces any unity into these scattered notices is 
that of Curtius. According to him the name Leleges 
represents rather a stage in historical development than a 
single race. The name occurs always in the coast lands ; 
and in the oarly stage of Greek history, when the simple 
barbarous tribes of older stock wore stimulated to the first 
beginnings of progress and civilization by the appearance 
of foreign mariners on their shore, the mixed race of 
immigrants and natives was called Leleges. It is the 
almost universal opinion that the whole of the vEgean 
coast lands were occupied by homogeneous tribes of Aryan 
stock ; on this view then the Leleges, i.e., as Strabo already 
maintained, tho mixed peo }>lc f represent ono of the first 
stages of these original tribes in the path of civilization. 
Accounts which connect the Leleges with Egypt may be 
definitely rejected as fabulous. 

Sec Deimling, Lclcgcr ; Curtins, Greek History, i. ; Thuc., i. 4; 
Iliad, x. 429; Strabo, pp. 321, 572, 680, Sec . ; Herod., i. 171; 
Buusun., i. 39, 6; Athen., vi. 271k 

LELEWEL, Joachim (1780-1801), Polish historian, 
was born at Warsaw in 1780. His family came from 
Prussia in the early part of tho 18th century; his grand- 
father was appointed physician to the Polish king then 
reigning, and his father caused himself to be naturalized 
as a Polish citizen. Tho original form of the name appears 
to have been Loelhoffel. From his earliest childhood the 
future historian showed his fondness for books. In the 
year 1807 we find him teacher in a school at Krzemieniec 
in Volhynia, and in 1814 professor of history at Vilna, a 
post which ho quitted in 1820 for a four years’ discharge of 
the same office at the university of Warsaw, but returned 
to it in 1824. His lectures enjoyed great popularity, and 
the enthusiasm felt for him by the students is shown in 
the beautiful lines addressed to him by Mickiewicz. But 
this very circumstance made him obnoxious to the Russian 
Government, and at Vilna Novosiltzev was then all-power- 
fuL Lelewel was removed from his professorship, and 
returned to Warsaw, where he was elected a deputy to 
the diet in 1829. He joined the revolutionary move- 
ment with great enthusiasm, but was throughout deficient 
in energy, and, in fact, although the emperor Nicholas 
distinguished him as one of the most dangerous rebels, 
he did not appear to advantage as a man of action. 
On the suppression of the rebellion he made his way in 
disguise to Germany, and subsequently reached Paris in 
1831. There, however, he was not allowed to stay long, 
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as the Government of Louis Philippe ordered him to quit 
French territory in 1833 at the request of the Russian 
ambassador. The cause of this expulsion is said to have 
been his activity in writing revolutionary proclamations. 
He now repaired to Brussels, where he for a time lectured 
on history at the university, but was from some cause or 
other compelled to abandon his occupation. Lelewel speht 
several years in Brussels in great poverty, barely earning a 
scanty livelihood by his writings. He died in 1861 at 
Paris, whither he had removed a short time previously. 

Lelewel was an indefatigable man of letters. He was of a simple 
austere character, and of the strictest probity — in short, of an antique 
type, one of the few men who have loved learning for its own sake. 
His literary activity was enormous, extending over the period from 
the “ Edda Skandinawska ” of 1807 to the Geographic dcs Arabcs, 
2 vols., Paris, 1851. Many of his works are concerned with Polish 
history, yet he by no means confined himself to it. Thus lie lias 
written on tho trade of Carthago, on Pythons tho early geographer, 
and on numismatics ( La Numismatique du Moycn Age, Paris, 
1835, 2 vols. ; fitudes Numismatiqucs, Brussels, 1840)- One of 
His most im))ortant publications was La Geographic du Moycn Age , 
Brussels, 1850-52, with an atlas of fifty plates entirely engraved by 
himself, for be rightly attached such importance to tho accuracy 
of his maps that he would not allow them to be executed by any 
one else. His works on Polish history are monumental ; they have 
been collected into a series under the title Polska , dzirjc i rzeezy 
jej rozpatx'ixywane (Poland, her History and Afiairs Surveyed), pub- 
lished at Posen, 1854 1868, in 20 vols. He had intended to have 
written a complete history of tho country on an extensive scale, 
but never accomplished the task. His method is shown in the little 
history of Poland, first published at. Warsaw in Polish in 1823, under 
the title Ihicje Polski , and afterwards almost rewritten in the Histoirc 
dc Polognc , published at Paris in 2 vols. in 1844. Two other workB 
on Polish history which may bo especially mentioned arc an edition 
of the “Chronicle of Matthew of Cholewa” and “Ancient Memorials 
of Polisli I iOgislation ” (Ksirgi ustaw polskich i xnazowieekich). While 
employed in the university library of Warsaw he studied bibliography, 
anti the fruits of his labours may be seen in his Ribliograficznych 
Ksiqg dwojc (A Couple of Books on Bibliography) 2 vols. 8vo, 
Vilna, 1823-26. The characteristics of Lelewel as an historian -are 
great research and power to draw inferences from his facts ; his style 
is too often careless, and his narrative is not picture, sque, but his 
expressions are frequently terse and incisive. He has left valuable 
materials for a just comprehension of his career in his autobiography 
{Adventures while Prosecuting Researches and Inquiries on Polish 
Matters). 

LELY, Sir Peter (1617-1680), a celebrated painter, 
was born at Soest, Westphalia, in 1617. His father, a 
military captain and a native of Holland, was originally 
called Van dor Vaes ; the nickname of Le Lys or Lely, 
by which he was generally known, was adopted by his son 
as a proper surname. After studying for two years under 
Peter de Grebber, an artist of some note at Haarlem, Lely, 
induced by the patronage of Charles I. for the fine arts, 
removed to England in 1641. There he at first painted 
historical subjects and landscape ; and he soon became so 
eminent in his profession as to be employed by Charles Vo 
paint his portrait shortly after the death of Vandyck. He 
afterwards portrayed CromwelL At the Restoration his 
genius and gentlemanly manners won the favour of Charles 
II., who made him his state-painter, and afterwards knighted 
him. He formed a famous collection, the best of his time, 
containing drawings, prints, and paintings by the best 
masters ; it sold by auction for no less than £26,000. His 
great example, however, was Vandyck, whom, in some of 
his most successful pieces, he almost rivals. Lely’s paint- 
ings are carefully finished, warm and clear in colouring, 
and animated in design. The graceful posture of the heads, 
the delicate rounding of the hands, and the broad folds of 
the draperies are admired in many of his portraits. The 
eyes of the ladies are drowsy with languid sentiment, and 
allegory of a commonplace sort is too freely introduced. 
His most famous work is a collection of portraits of the 
ladies of the court of Charles IL, preserved at Hampton 
Court, and known by the title of the Windsor Beauties. 
Of his few historical pictures, the best is Susannah and the 
Elders, at Burleigh House. His Jupiter and Europa, in 
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the duke of Devonshire’s collection, is also worthy of note 
Lely was nearly as famous for crayon work as for oil- 
painting. Towards the close of his life he often retired to 
an estate which he had bought at Kew. He died of 
apoplexy in London (the Piazza, Covent Garden) in 1680, 
and was buried in Covent Garden Church, where a monu- 
ment was afterwards erected to his memory. Pepys 
characterized Lely in a few graphic words — “a mighty 
proud man and full of state.” The painter married an 
English lady of family, and left a son and daughter, who 
•died young. His only disciples were Greenhill and Bucks- 
horn ; he did not, however, allow them to obtain an insight 
into his special modes of work. 

LE MANS. See Mans, Le. 

LEMBERG Leonberg ; also Lemburg or Lbweriburg ; 
Polish, Lwow ; Lat., Leopolu ), the capital of the Austrian 
crown-land of Galicia, and according to its population the 
third city of Austria-Hungary, lies 180 miles east of Cracow 
and 60 miles from the Russian frontier. The hollow of 
the Sarmatian plateau, in which the town is situated, is 
about 1000 feet above the sea-level, and, as drained by the 
Peltew, a tributary of the Bug, belongs to the basin of the 
Vistula. The Lbwenburg proper or Castle Hill rises to 
1300 feet. In the early part of the present century 
Lemberg would have been described as a small fortified 
place, with a number of large villages in the immediate 



“vicinity ; but the fortifications were transformed into 
pleasure grounds about 1811, and the villages have gradu- 
ally changed into suburb and town. The old city pro- 
per occupies only about 60 acres; the suburbs extend 
over 12 square miles. During the 16th and 17th centuries 
the most striking feature of Lemberg was the immense 
number of its ecclesiastical buildings, and it still possesses 
among the rest a Greek Catholic, a Roman Catholic, and 
an Armenian cathedral. The church of the Dominicans 
•{an imitation of the Karlskirche at Vienna) contains a 
^monument, by Thorwaldsen, to the countess Josepha 
Borkowska. Lemberg is the seat of a university, founded 
in 1784 by Joseph II., and restored by Francis I. in 1817 ; 
-and in the national institution founded by Ossolinski it has 
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a noble library of books and manuscripts, and valuable 
antiquarian and scientific collections. The linguistic 
heterogeneousness of the population requires the mainten- 
ance of three separate gymnasiums,— for the Poles, the 
Germans, and the Ruthenians respectively ; and there are 
besides two normal colleges, a deaf and dumb institution, 
and a blind asylum. Industrially and commercially 
Lemberg is a more important city than Cracow ; it has a 
chamber of trade and commerce, and among the leading 
articles of manufacture are flour, beer, vinegar, oil of roses, 
and matches. Tho population has increased from 87,109 
in 1869 to 110,250 in 1880. At the former date 46,252 
wero Roman Catholics, 26,694 Jews, and 12,406 Greek 
Catholics. 

Luopolis was founded about 1250 by the Rutbonian prince Daniel 
for his son Loo. From Casimir the Groat, who captured it in 1340, 
it. received tho Magdeburg rights, and for almost two hundred years 
the public records wero kept in German. During the whole period 
of Polish supremacy it was a most important city, and al'tor the 
fall of Constantinople it greatly developed its trade with the East. 
In ItUH and 1055 it was besieged by the Cossacks, and in 1072 by 
the Turks. Charles XII. of Sweden captured it in 1701. Ill 184b 
it was bombarded. 

LEMMING, a small animal belonging to the order 
Rodentia , family Murid iv , and subfamily Arvirolina ?, or 
voles, of which the common water-rat and short-tailed field 
mouse of England are members. It is the Mi/oden Innmus 
(Linn.) of most modern zoological systems, the Lemmu* 
norvegiem of Desmarest and some other authors. In both 
sizo and colour different specimens vary considerably, but 
its usual length is about five inches, and its Boft fur 
yellowish-brown, marked with spots of dark brown and 
black. It lias a short, rounded head, obtuse muzzle, small 
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bead-like eyes, and short rounded ears, nearly concealed by 
the fur. The tail is very short. The feet are small, each 
with five claws, those of the fore feet strongest, and fitted 
for scratching and digging. The usual dwelling place of 
the lemmings is in the high lands or fells of the great central 
mountain chain of Norway and Sweden, from the southern 
branches of the Langfjeldene in Chriatiansand stift to the 
North Cape and the Varangerfjord. South of the Arctic 
circle they are, upder ordinary circumstances, exclusively 
confined to the plateans covered with dwarf birch and 
juniper above the conifer region, though in Tromso amt 
and in Finmarken they occur in all suitable localities 
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down to the level of the soa. The nest 1 8 formed under a 
tussock of grass or a stone, and constructed of short dry 
Btraws, and usually lined with hair. Tie number of young 
in each nest is generally five, sometimes only three, 
occasionally seven or eight, and at least two broods are 
produced annually. Their food is entirely vegetable, 
especially grass roots and stalks, shoots uf the dwarf birch, 
roindeer lichens, and mosses, in search of which they form, 
in winter, long galleries through the turf or under the 
snow. They are restless, courageous, and pugnacious little 
animals. When suddenly disturbed, instead of trying to 
escape they will sit upright, with their back against a stone 
or other coign of vantage, hissing and showing fight in a 
very determined manner. 

The circumstance which has given more popular interest 
to the lemming than to a host of other specieB of the same 
order of animals, and has justified its treatment in a 
separate article in this work, is that certain districts of the 
cultivated lands of Norway and Sweden, where in ordinary 
circumstances they are quite unknown, are occasionally and 
at very uncertain intervals varying from five to twenty or 
more years, literally overrun by an army of these little 
creatures, which steadily and slowly advance, always in the 
same direction, and regardless of all obstacles, swimming 
across streams and even lakes of several miles in breadth, 
and committing considerable devastation on thoir line of 
march by the quantity of food they consume. In their 
turn they are pursued and harassed by crowds of beasts 
and birds of prey, as bears, wolves, foxes, dogs, wild cats, 
stoats, weasels, eagles, hawks, and owls, and novor spared 
by man ; even the domestic animals not usually predace- 
ous, as cattle, goats, and reindeer, are said to join in the 
destruction, stumping them to the ground with their foot, 
and even eating their bodies. Numbers also die from 
disoases produced apparently from overcrowding. None 
ever return by the course by which they came, and the 
onward march of the survivors never ceases until they 
reach the sea, into which they plunge, and swimming 
onwards in the same direction as before perish in the 
waves. These extraordinary and sudden appearances of 
vast bodies of lemmings, and their singular habit of 
persistently pursuing the same onward course of migration, 
have given rise to various speculations, from the ancient 
belief of tin Norwegian peasants, shared in by Olaus 
Magnus, that they fall down from tho clouds, to the almost 
equally untenable hypothesis, ingeniously maintained by 
the late Mr W. I). Crotch, that they are acting in these 
migrations in obedience to an instinct inherited from vastly 
ancient times, and are still seeking the congenial home in 
the submerged Atlantis, to which their ancestors of the 
Miocene period were wont to resort when driven from their 
ordinary dwelling places by crowdiug or scarcity of food. 
The principal really ascertained facts regarding these 
migrations, ns stated by Mr R. Collett (Proceedings of the 
Linnean Society , vol. xiii. p, 327, 1878), seem to be as 
follows. When any combination of circumstances has 
occasioned an increase of the numbers of the lemmings in 
their ordinary dwelling places, impelled by the restless or 
migratory instinct possessed in a loss developed degree by 
so mauy of their congeners, a movement takes place at the 
edge of the elevated plateau, and a migration towards the 
lower-lying land begins. The whole body moves forward 
slowly, always advancing in the same general direction in 
which they originally started, but following more or less the 
course of the great valleys. They only travel by night ; 
and, staying in congenial places for considerable periods, 
with unaccustomed abundance of provender, notwithstand- 
ing all the destructive influences to which they are exposed, 
they multiply excessively during their journey, having still 
more numerous families and more frequently than in their 
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usual homes. The progress may last from one to three 
years, according to the route taken, and the distance to be 
traversed until the sea-coast is reached, which in a country 
so surrounded by water as the Scandinavian peninsula 
must be the ultimate goal of such a journey. This may be 
either the Atlantic or the Gulf of Bothnia, according ae 
the migration has commenced from the west or the east 
side of the central elevated plateau. Those that finally 
perish in the sea, committing what appears to be a 
voluntary suicide, are only acting under the same blind 
impulse which has led them previously to cross smaller 
pieces of water with safety. Further information about 
the migrations of the lemming will be found in Mr Collett’s 
paper referred to above, and also in those of Mr Crotch in 
the same volume. (w. h. f.) 

LEMNOS was an island in the northern part of the 
iEgean Sea, now called by the inhabitants Liinnos. The 
Italian form of the name, Stalimene, i.e„ cs ttjv Krgxvov^ is 
not used in the island itself, but is commonly employed ip. 
geographical works. The island, which belongs to Turkey* 
is of considerable size : Pliny says that the coast-line 
measured 112£ Roman miles, and the area has boen 
estimated at 150 square miles. Great part of it is 
mountainous, but some very fertile valleys exist, to culti- 
vate which two thousand yoke of oxen are employed. The 
hill-sides afford pasture for 20,000 Bheep. No forests exist 
on the island ; all the wood which is used is brought from 
the coast of ltoumelia or from Thasos. A few mulberry 
and fruit trees grow, but no olives. The inhabitants 
number about 22,000, of whom 2000 are Turks and the 
rest Greeks. The chief towns are Kastro on tho western 
coast, with a population of 4000 Greeks and 800 Turks* 
and Mudros on the southern coast. Kastro possesses an 
excellent harbour, and is the seat of all the trade carried 
on with the island. Greek, English, and Dutch consuls or 
consular agents were formerly stationed there ; but the 
whole trade is now in Greek hands. The archbishop of 
Lemnos and Ai Strati, a small neighbouring island with 
2000 inhabitants, resides in Kastro. In ancient times 
the island was sacred to Hephaestus, who as the legend 
tells fell on Lemnos when his father Zeus hurled him head- 
long out of Olympus. This tale, as well as the name 
yEthaleia, sometimes applied to it, points to its volcanic 
character. It is said that fire occasionally blazed forth 
from Mosychlos, one of its mountains ; and Pausanias (viii. 
33) relates that a small island called Cliryse off the 
Lemnian coast was swallowed up by the sea. All volcanic 
action is now extinct, 

The most famous product of Lemnos is the medicinal earth, which 
is still used by the natives. At one time it was popular over 
western Europe under the name terra sigillata. This name, like 
the Greek Ajj/xvia <r(ppayls , is derived from the stamp impressed 
on each piece of the earth ; in ancient times the stamp was the head 
of Artemis. The Turks now believe that a vase of this earth, 
destroys the effect of any poison drunk from it, — a belief which the 
ancients attached rather to the earth from Cane Kolias in Attica. 
Galen went to see the digging up of this earth (see Kuhn, Medic, 
Ch\ Opera , xii. 172 .*7. ) ; on one day in each year a priestess per- 
formed the due ceremonies, and a waggon-load of earth was dug out 
At the present time the day selected is the 6th of August, the feast 
of Christ the Saviour. Both the Turkish hodja and the Greek 
priest are present to perform the necessary ceremonies ; the whole 
process takes place before daybreak. The earth is sold by apothe- 
caries in stamped cubical blocks. The hill from which the earth is 
dug is a dry mound, void of vegetation, beside the village of 
Kotschinos, and about two hours from the site of Hephaestia. The 
earth was considered in ancient times a cure for old festering wounds, 
and for the bite of poisonous snakes. 

Tho name Lemnos is said by Hecatseus ( ap . Steph. Byz.) to have 
been a title of Cybele among the Thracians, and the earliest inhabit- 
ants are Baid to have been a Thracian tribe, called by the Greek* 
Sinties, i.e. t “tho robbers.” According to a famous legend the 
women were all deserted by their husbands, and in revenge murdered 
every man on the island. From this barbarous act, the expression 
Lemnian deeds. A 4ip»na fpya, became proverbial. The Aigonaut* 
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landing soon after found only women in the island, ruled 
over by Hypsipyle, daughter of the old king Thoas. From the 
Argonauts aud the Lemnian women were descended the race called 
Miny®, whose king Euneus, son of Jason and Hypsipyle, Bent wine 
and provisions to the Greeks at Troy. The Minvae were expelled 
by a Pelasgian tribe who came from Attica. The historical element 
underlying these traditions is probably that the original Thracian 
people wero gradually brought into communication with the Greeks 
as navigation began to unite the scattered islands of the Aegean 
(see Jason) ; the Thracian inhabitants were barbarians in com- 
parison with the Greek mariners. The worship of Cybele was char- 
acteristic of Thrace, whither it spread from Asia Minor at a very 
early period, and it deserves notice that Hypsipyle and Myrina 
(the name of one of the chief towns) are Amazon names, which are 
always connected with Asiatic Cybele- worship. Coming down to a 
better authenticated period, we find that Lemnos was conquered by 
Otanes, one of the generals of Darius Hystaspes ; but was soon 
reconquered by Miltiades, the tyrant of the Thracian Chersonese. 
Miltiades afterwards returned to Athens, and Lemnos continued an 
Athenian possession till the Macedonian empire absorbed it. On 
the vicissitudes of its history in the 3d century n.c. see Kohler 
in Mittheil. Inst. Athen., i. p. 261. The Romans declared it free 
in 197 B.c. , but gave it over in 166 n.o. to Athens, which retained 
nominal possession of it till the whole of Greece was made a Homan 
province. A colony of Attic K\ripo vx oi was established by Pericles, 
and many inscriptions on the island relate to Athenians. After 
the division of the empire, Lemnos of course passed under the 
Byzantine emperors ; it shared in the vicissitudes of the eastern 
provinces, being alternately in the power of Greeks, Italians, and 
Turks, till finally the Turkish sultans became supreme in the 
Aegean. In 1470 the Venetians successfully defended Kokkinos 
or Kotchinos against a Turkish siege ; but in 10f>7 Kastro was 
captured by the Turks from the Venetians after a siege of sixty- 
three days. Kastro was again besieged by tin? Russians in 
1770. 

Homer speaks as if there were one town in tho islaud called 
Lemnos, but in historical times there, was no such place. There 
wore two towns, Myrina, now Kastro, and IJephsestia. The latter 
was tho chief town ; its coins arc found inconsiderable number, the 
types being sometimes the Athenian goddess and her owl, some- 
times native religious symbols, the caps of the Dioscuri, Apollo, &c. 
Few coins of Myrina are known. They belong to the period of Attic 
occupation, and bear Athenian types. A few coins are also known 
which bear tho name, not of eithor city, but of the whole island. 
Gonze was tho drst to discover the site of Hophaibtia, at a deserted 
place named Pulteokustro on the east coast. It had once a 
splendid harbour, which is now filled, up. Its situation on the east 
Explains why Miltiades attacked it first when ho came from the 
Chersonese. It surrendered at once, whereas Myrina, with its very 
strong citadel built on a perpendicular rock, sustained a siege. It 
is said that the shadow of Mount Athos fell at sunset on a bronze 
■cow in the agora of Myrina. Pliuy says that Athos was 87 miles 
to the north-west ; but the real distance is about 40 English miles. 
One legend localized in Lemnos still requires notice. Pbiloctetes 
was left there by the Greeks on their way to Troy ; and there he 
suffered ten years’ agony from his wounded foot, until Ulysses and 
Neoptolemus induced him to accompany them to Troy. He is said 
by Sophocles to havo lived beside Mount Henmcua, which Ascii yl us 
(Agam., 262) makes one of the beacon points to flash the news of 
Troy’s downfall home to Argos. 

See Rhode, Res Lemnicse ; Conze, Reisc auf den Aeg. Inscln 
■(whore the latest account by a skilled eye-witness is to be found ; 
the above-mentioned facts about the present state of the island are 
taken from him) ; also Hunt in Walpole's Travels ; Belon du Mans, 
Dbservaiions de plusieurs sing ularitez, kc. ; Finlay, Greece under 
the Romans ; Von Hammer, Gesch. dcs Osman. Reiches ; Gbit. Gel 
Anz. t 1837. The chief references in ancient writers are Iliad , L 
■593 ; v. 138 ; xiv. 229, &c. ; Herod., iv. 145 ; Str., pp. 124, 330 ; 
Plin., iv. 23 ; xxxvi. 13. 

LEMON, the fruit of Citrus Limonum , Risso, which 
is regarded by some botanists as a variety of Citrus medico , 
L. The wild stock of the lemon tree is a native of the 
valleys of Kumaon and Sikkim in the North-West Provinces 
of India, ascending the mountains to a height of 4000 feet, 
and occurring under several forms. 

The lemon seeme to have been unknown to the ancient 
•Greeks and Romans, and to have been introduced by the 
Arabs into Spain between the 12th and 13th centuries. 
In 1494 the fruit was cultivated in the Azores, and largely 
shipped to England, but since 1838 the exportation has 
•ceased. As a cultivated plant the lemon is now met with 
throughout the Mediterranean region, in Spain and Portu- 
gal, in California and Florida, and in almost all tropical 
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and subtropical countries. Like the apple and pear, it 
varies exceedingly under cultivation. Risso and Poiteau 
enumerate forty -seven varieties of this fruit, although they 
maintain as distinct the sweet lime, Citrus Limetta , Risso, 
with eight varieties, and the Bweet lemon, Citrus Lumia , 
Risso, which differ only in the fruit possessing an insipid 
instead of an acid juice, with twelve varieties. 

The lemon is moro delicate than the orange, although, 
according to Humboldt, both roquiro an annual mean 
temperature of G2°Fahr. Uuliko tho orange, which prosents 
a fine close head of deep green foliage, it forms a Btraggling 
bush, or small tree, 10 to 12 feet high, with paler, more 
scattered leaves, and short angular brunches with sharp 
spines in the axils, Tho flowers, which possess a Bweet 
odour quite distinct from that of the orange, are in part 
hermaphrodite and in part unisexual, the outside of the 
corolla haviug a purplish hue. The fruit, which is usually 
crowned with a nipple, consists of an outer rind or peel, 
the surface of which is more or less rougli from the convex 
oil receptacles imbedded in it, and of a white inner rind, 
which is spongy and nearly tasteless, the whole of tho inte- 
rior of the fruit being filled with soft parenchymatous tissue, 
divided into about ten to twelve compartments, each gene- 
rally containing two or three seeds. The white inner 
rind varies much in thickness in different kinds, but is 
never so thick as in the citron. As lemons aro much 
more profitable to grow than oranges, on account of their 
keeping properties, and from their being less liable to 
injury during voyages, the cultivation of the lemon is 
preferred in Italy wherever it will succeed. In damp 
valleys it is liable to bo attacked by a fungus called 
“ charbon ” ( Dematium monophyUum) y the stem, leaves, 
and fruit becoming covered with a blackish dust. This is 
said to be coincident with or subsequent to the attacks of 
a small oval brown insect, Chernies hesperidnm , L. Trees 
grown in the shade, and not properly exposed to sunlight 
and air, suffer moBt severely from these [jests. Syringing 
with milk of lime when the young insects are hatched, and 
before they have fixed themselves to the plant, seems to be 
the most effectual remedy known. Since the year 1875 
this fungoid disease has made great ravages in Sicily among 
the lemon and citron trees, especially around Catania and 
Messina. M. Heritte attributes the prevalence of the 
disease to the fact that the growers have induced an 
unnatural degree of fertility in the trees, permitting them 
to bear enormous crops yeur after year. This loss of 
vitality is in some measure met by grafting healthy scions 
of the lemon on the bitter orange, but trees so grafted do 
not bear fruit until they aro eight or ten years old. 

The lemon tree is said to be exceedingly fruitful, a large 
one in Spain or Sicily ripening as many as three thousand 
fruits in favourable seasons. In the south of Europe lemons 
are collected more or less during every month of the year, 
but in Sicily the chief harvest takes place from the end of 
October to the end of December, those gathered during 
the last two months of the year being considered the best 
for keeping purposes. The fruit is gathered while still 
green. After collection the finest specimens are picked 
out and packed in coses, each containing about four 
hundred and twenty fruits, and also in boxes, three of 
which are equal to two cases, each lemon being separately 
packed in paper. The remainder, consisting of ill-shaped or 
unsound fruits, are reserved for the manufacture of tho 
essential oil and juice. The whole of the sound lemons 
collected are usually packed in boxes, but those which are 
not exported immediately are carefully picked over and 
the unsound ones removed before shipment. The exporta- 
tion is continued as required until April and May. The 
large lemons with a rougher rind, which appear in the 
London market in Jnly and August, are grown at Sorrento 
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near Naples, and in this case are allowed to remain on the 
trees until ripe. 

Candied lemon peel is usually made in England from 
a larger variety of the lemon cultivated in Sicily on 
higher ground than the common kind, from which it is 
distinguished by its thicker rind and larger size. This 
kind, known us the Spadaforese lemon, is also allowed to 
remain on the trees until ripe, and when gathered the fruit 
is cut in half longitudinally and pickled in brine, before 
being exported in casks. Before candying the lemons are 
soaked in fresh water to remove the salt. Citrons are also 
exported from Sicily in the same way, but these are about 
six times as expensive as lemons, and a comparatively 
small quantity is shipped. Besides those exported from 
Messina and Palermo, lemons are also imported into 
England to a less extent from the Riviera of Genoa, and 
from Malaga in Spain, the latter being the most esteemed. 
Of the numerous varieties the wax lemon, the imperial 
lemon, and the Gaota lemon are considered to be the best. 

The Greek island of Andros is said to produce ten 
millions of lemons annually ; these are exported chiefly to 
Constantinople, the Black Sea, and the Danube, realizing 
an average prico of £1 to .£1, 3s. per thousand. 

Until recently the United States have been large im- 
porters of lemons, at good prices, from the Mediterranean. 
In 1878 Palermo exported 463,977 boxes of this fruit, at 
6s. 6d. per box. Owing to increased facilities for transit, and 
the hazardous character of the trade, the lemons are now 
chiefly exported by the proprietors of small plantations, 
who, in their eagerness to dispose of their stock, glut the 
market at New York and Philadelphia, and sometimes find 
the speculation a ruinous one. 

For some years past lemons have been extensively 
cultivated in the south of California, and the new industry 
will probably affect the Mediterranean trade to a seriouB 
extent. In 1874 half a million Californian lemons were 
received in San Francisco. Since it was found that, with 
a little care in the selection of the soil, these trees could 
be grown throughout the State, they have been planted in 
immense numbers, and the produce of each tree has been 
found to bring from 30s. to 60s. It has been esti- 
mated that in a few years the produce will bo equal to 
the requirements of the Pacific States mid Territories, and 
that ultimately the whole of the United States may be 
supplied with lemons from California. In east Florida 
also, where suitable land is obtainable at 15 to 20 dollars 
an acre, lemons, limes, citrons, and more especially oranges, 
are being raised in abundance. In New South Wales 
lemons are also grown, having been introduced into Sydney 
about the year 1790. 

Lemons of ordinary Rize contain about 2 ounces of juice, of 
specific gravity 1-039 -1*046, yielding on an average 82*5 to 42*53 
grains of citric acid per ounce. The amount of this acid, according 
to Stodrlart, varies in different seasons, decreasing in lemons kept 
t from February to July, at first slowly and afterwards rapidly, until 
at the end of that period it is all split up into glucose and carbonic 
acid, — the specific gravity of the juice being in February 1*046, in 
May 1*041, aud in July i *027, while the fruit is hardly altered in 
appearance. Mr Geo. Moo, however, states that lemons may be kept 
for some months with scarcely perceptible deterioration by varnish- 
ing them with an alcoholic solution of Bhcllac — the coating thus 
formed being easily removed when the fruit is required for household 
use by gently kneading it in the hands. Besides citric acid, lemon 
juice contains 3 to 4 per cent, of gum and sugar, albuminoid matters, 
aud 2*28 percent, of inorganic salts. Cossa has determined that 
the ash of dried lemon juice contains 64 per cent, of potash, besides 
16 per cent, of phosphoric acid. In the white portion of the peel 
(in common with other fruits of the genus) a bitter principle called 
hesperidine has been found. It is very slightly soluble in boiling 
water, but is soluble in dilute alcohol and in alkaline solutions, 
which it soon turns of a yellow or reddish colour. It 4* |l*o 
darkened by tincture of perchlorido of iron. Another substagto 
named lemonine , crystallizing in lustrous plates, was discovered M 
1879 by Palemo and Aglialoro in the seeds, in which it is pretest 
in very small quantity, 16,000 grains of the seed yielding only 80 


grains of it. From hesperidine it differs in dissolving in potash 
without alteration. It melts at 276°. 

Various modes of preserving lemon juice in small quantities for 
medicinal or domestic use have been suggested. Mr Judicis states 
that if allowed to deposit and then filterod through paper it keeps 
well. Dr Symes recommends heating the juice to 160^ Fahr., filling 
bottles with it at that temperature, and immediately closing them 
when perfectly full so as to keep out access of air. Another writer 
advises the addition of 10 per cent, of alcohol. Perhaps the most 
simple method is to keep it covered with a layer of olive or almond 
oil in a closed vessel furnished with a glass tap, by which the clear 
liquid may be drawn off as required. 

As a commercial article for use on shipboard as a preventive of 
scurvy, lemon juice is largely consumed. By the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament 30 & 81 Viet. c. 124, § 4, every ship going 
to other countries where lemon or lime juice cannot be obtained 
is required to take sufficient to give 1 ounce to every member of 
the crew daily. Of this juice it requires about 13,000 lemons to 
yield 1 pipe (108 gallons). Sicilian juice in November yields about 
9 ounces of crude citric acid per gallon, but only 6 ounces if the fruit 
is collected in April. The crude juice was formerly exported to 
England, and was often adulterated with sea-water, but is now 
almost entirely replaced by lime juice. It is said, however, to be 
still an article of considerable export from Turkey, where lemons are 
abundantly grown, to Odessa. But a concentrated lemon juice for 
the manufacture of citric acid is prepared in considerable quantities, 
chiefly at Messina and Palermo, by boiling down the crude juice in 
copper vessels over an open fire until its specific gravity is about 
1 -‘239, seven to ten pipes of raw making only one of concentrated 
lemon juice. Of this concentrated juice Messina exported in 1877 
1,631,332 kilogrammes, valued at 2,446,996 lire, and in 1878 Naples 
exported it to the value of £76 7. 

Lemon juice for this purpose is prepared also from the fruits of 
iimes and Bergamot oranges. It is said to be sometimes adulter- 
ated with sulphuric acid on arrival in England. 

Essence or Essential Oil of Lemon. — The essential oil contained in 
the rind of the lemon also occurs in commerce as a distinct article. 
It is manufactured chiefly in Sicily, at Reggio in Calabria, and at 
Mentone and Nice in France. The small and irregularly shaped 
fruits are employed while still green, in which state the yield of oil 
is greater than when they are quite ripe. In Sicily and Calabria 
the oil is extracted in November and Decomber, as follows. A 
workman cuts three longitudinal slices off each lemon, leaving a 
three-cornered central core having a small portion of rind at the apex 
and base. These pieces are then divided transversely and cast on one 
side, and the strips of peel are thrown in another place. Next day 
* the pieces of peel are deprived of their oil by pressing four or five 
times successively the outer surface of the peel (zest or flavedo) bent 
into a convex shape, against a fiat sponge held in the palm of the 
left hand and wrapped round the forefinger. The oil vesicles in 
the rind, which are ruptured more easily m the fresh fruit than in 
the state in which lemons are imported, yield up their oil to the 
sponge, which when saturated is squeezed into an earthen vessel 
furnished with a spout and capable of holding about three pints. 
After a time the oil separates from the watery liquid which accom- 
panies it, and is then decanted. By this process lour hundred fruits 
yield 9 to 14 ounces of essence. The prisms of pulp are afterwards 
expressed to obtain lemon juice, and then distilled to obtain the 
small quantity of volatile oil they contain. At Mentone and Nice 
a different process is adopted. The lemons are placed in an 
tcudlc d piquer , a shallow basin of pewter about 8J inches in 
diameter, having a lip for pouring on one side and a closed tube 
at the bottom about 6 indies long and 1 inch in diameter. A 
number of stout brass pins stand up about half an inch from 
the bottom of the vessel. The workman rubs a lemon over these 
pins, which rupture the oil vesicles, and the oil collects in the 
tube, which when it becomes full is emptied into another vessel 
that it may separate from the aqueous liquid mixed with it. When 
filtered it is known as Essence de Citron au Zeste , or, in the 
English market as perfumers’ essence of lemon, inferior qualities 
! being distinguished as druggists’ essence of lemon. An additional 
product is obtained by immersing the scarified lemons in warm 
water and separating the oil which floats off. Essence de Citron 
distilUe is obtained by rubbing the surface of fresh lemons (or of those 
which have been submitted to the action of the icuelle d piquer) on 
a coarse grater of tinned iron, and distilling the grated peek The 
oil so obtained is colourless, and of inferior fragrance, and is sold at 
a lower price, while that obtained by the cold processes has a yellow 
colour and powerful odour. 

Essence of lemon is chiefly brought from Messina aud Palermo 
packed in copper bottles holding 26 to 60 kilogrammes or more, and 
sometimes in tinned bottles of smaller size. It is said to be rarely 
found in a state of purity in commerce, almost all that comes into 
the market being diluted with the cheaper distilled oil. This fact 
may be considered as proved by the price at which the essence of 
lemon is sold in England, this being less than it costs the manu- 
facturer to make it When long kept the essence deposits a white 
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greasy stearontene, apparently identical with the bergaptene ob- 
tained from the essential oil of the Beigamot orange. The chief 
constituent of oil of lemon is the terpene, G\ p H ie , boiling at 348°*8 
Fahr., which, like oil of turpentine, readily yields crystals of 
terpin,C 10 H 16 3OH s , but differs in yielding the crystalline compound, 
ClO*Jl6 + 2C1, oil of turpentine forming one having the formula 
CjoHm + HCI. Oil of lemons also contains, according to Tilden, 
another hydrocarbon C 10 H 16 , boiling at 3 20° Fahr. , a small amount of 
cymene , and a compound acetic ether, C«H ? O.C 10 H 17 O. The natural 
essence of lemon not being wholly soluble in rectified spirit of wine, 
an essence for culinary purposes is sometimes prepared by digesting 
6 ounces of lemon peel in one pint of pure alcohol of 95 per cent. , and, 
when the rind has become brittle, which takes place in about two 
and a half hours, powdering it and percolating the alcohol through 
it. This article is known as lemon flavour. 

The name lemon is also applied to some other fruits. The 
Java lemon is the fruit of Citrus jamnica, Bl., the pear lemon 
of a variety of Citrus Limctta, and the pearl lemon of Citrus 
margarita. The fruit of a passion-flower, Pass i flora laurifolia , 
is sometimes known as the water-lemon, and that of a Derberi- 
daeeous plant, Podophyllum pcHatum, as the wild lemon. In 
France ami Germany the lemon is known as the citron, and hence 
much confusion arises concerning the fruits referred to in difieicnt 
works. The essential oil known as oil of cod rat is usually u 
factitious article instead of being prepared, jus its name implies, 
from the citron (Fr. cidrcUier). An essential oil is also prepared 
from Citrus Lurnia , Risso, at Squillaee in Calabria, and lias an odour 
like that of Bergamot but less powerful. 

The juice of the sweet lime (Citrus Limctta,, Kisso), which is now 
largely substituted in the British navy for lemon juice for the pre- 
vention of scurvy, is imported principally from Montserrat. This 
island, although it only contains an area of 47 square miles, possesses 
the most extonsive and best cultivated plantations of limes, Citrus 
Limctta , in the world. About thirty years ago a small plantation 
wtus commenced in the island by Mr Burke, at considerable outlay 
and with no prospect of an immediate return, and hence was not at 
first attended with success. But the Montserrat Lime Juice Co. now 
owns 600 acres, boaring 120,000 trees. Although the fruit is collected 
all the year round, it is never gathered from the trees, but gangs 
of women labourers are sent out about 5 o’clock in the morning to 
collect all the fallen fruit. These when brought home are immedi- 
ately sorted into sound and unsound fruits. The sound fruits are 
then bruised by hand in an dcucllc, a saucer-like vessel with a num- 
ber of projections arising from its bottom ; by this means the oil 
cells in the rind are ruptured and the oil collects at the bottom 
of tho vessel. More oil may bo obtained from green fruits, but tlieso 
yield less juice and less citric acid, and are therefore not gathered. 
The limes are then placed in a hopper with a sliding bottom through 
which they are supplied to two revolving rollers of gun-metal fur- 
nished with projecting spikes of different lengths. By these tho 
fruit is torn to small pieces, which fall on a coarse copper sieve 
placed below. After passing through this strainer the juice is run 
directly into oaken puncheons or casks containing 100 gallons. 
These casks aro filled quite full so us to exclude air, and bunged 
down immediately, — the small proportion of essential oil contained 
in the vegetable matter which passes through the sieve helping to 
preserve the juice from decomposition. The slightly musty flavour 
of lime juice is produced by keeping, even after a few days, although 
the fresh juice is quite free from it. The whole of the limes 
collected in the morning must be pressed for lime juice the same 
day, as the juice rapidly loses citric acid when exposed to the air, 
even as much as 3 ounces in one day, or the whole of the acid 
in three weeks. Even wheu run at once into the casks, although it 
may contain 13 or 14 ounces or rarely 15 ounces of citric acid per 
gallon, it seldom contains more than 9 or 10 ounces on arrival in 
England. The mass of fruit pulp, &c., remaining on the sieves is 
put in bags of coir or cocoa-nut fibre, and a number of these 
placed one upon another, with strainers between, are then submitted 
to strong pressure in a screw press, to obtain more juice, the marc 
left after expression being returned to the plantation as manure. 
The unsound limes are treated in like manner and the juice boiled 
down in copper pans to a consistence of about 40° (Twaddle), a loss 
of citric acid taking place if the liquor be further concentrated. It 
then forms a black fluid of a consistence approaching that of treacle, 
and is exported in casks to England for tne manufacture of citric 
acid. Turbines of sixteen horse-power are used as the motors for 
the machinery. Although the lime begins to bear in three or four 
years, until the trees are seven or eight years old the crops are very 
small. The trees require pruning and attention to keep them free 
from a species of mistletoe with red or yellow berries and a kind of 
dodder. They are usually manured with cotton seed cake. A 
fungus resembling black dust, and apparently the same as that 
which attacks the lemon trees in Europe, occasionally injures 
the plantations. For these reasons they are continually being 
extended. The young plants are grown from seeds picked out 
of the straining sieves, and are planted about 15 yards apart In 
the plantations in the higher parts of the island tne limes show a 
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tendency to assume the form of a lemon and to become thicker 
skinned, while nearer the sea they are smaller, more globular, and 
thinner skinned. The younc loaves of the lime are used for per- 
fuming the water in finger-glasses, a few being placed in the water 
and bruised before use. Jn 1874 concentrated lime juice was 
exported from Montserrat to the value of £8390 ; and in 1878 
Surinam exported 34,900 litres of lime juice. From Dominica 
11,285 gallons, valued at £1825, were shipped in 1876. 

Other trees belonging to tho same natural order to which the 
name of limes have been given are Citrus a-cida , and Atalantia 
monophylla, the wild lime of the Hindus. Nyssa camlicans , the 
ogoechoe lime of North America, and Tilia europsm, the common 
lime or linden tree, belong to other natural orders. 

See Phannacoyraphia , 2d ed., p. 114; Itentley and Trimen, Medicinal Plant*, 
54 ; Risao and Poitcau. HiMoire natureUe des Oranycrs, 1H7U ; AlfmiHO, Colli- 
rat tone dry (i Ayrumi , 1875. (1C. M. 11.) 

LEMONNIER, Pierre Chari.es (1715-1799), a dis- 
tinguished astronomer, was born in Paris, November 23, 
1715, where his father combined the practice of astronomy 
with the profession of philosophy. His first recorded 
observation was made before he was sixteen, and the 
presentation of an elaborate lunar map procured for him 
admission to the Academy, April 21, 1730, at the early 
age of twenty. Ho was choson in the same year to 
accompany Maupcrtuis and Olairaut on their geodesicul 
expedition to Lapland. In 1738, shortly after his return, 
lie explained, in a memoir road before the Academy, tho 
striking advantages of Flamsteed’s mode of determining 
right ascensions. Indeed his persistent recommondation 
of English methods and instruments combined with tho 
labours of Laeaille to effect a revolution in French 
practical astronomy, and constituted tho most eminent of 
his services to science. He corresponded with Bradley, 
was the first to represent the effects of nutation in the 
solar tables, and introduced, in 1741, the use of the 
transit-instrument at the Paris observatory. He visited 
England in 1748, and in company witli the earl of 
Morton and Short tho optician continued his journey to 
Scotland, where he observed the annular eclipse of July 
25. Tho liberality of Louis XV., in whose favour he 
stood high, furnished him with the means of procuring 
the best instruments, many of them by English makers, 
and gave him the command of the royal printing estab- 
lishment for the publication of his works. Amongst 
the fruits of his industry may be mentioned u laborious 
investigation of the disturbances of Jupiter by Saturn, 
the results of which were employed and confirmed 
by Euler in his prize essay of 1748; a series of lunar 
observations extending over fifty years ; some interesting 
researches in terrestrial magnetism and atmospheric 
electricity, in the latter of which he detected a regular 
diurnal period ; and the determination of the places 
of a great number of stars, including twelve separate 
observations of Uranus, between 1765 and its discovery 
as a planet. In his lectures at the College de Franco 
he first publicly expounded the analytical theory of 
gravitation, and his timely patronage secured the services 
of Lalande for astronomy. His temper was irritable, and 
his hasty utterances exposed him to retorts which he did 
not readily forgive. Against Lalande, his jealousy having 
been excited by his preference for Laeaille, he closed his 
doors “ during an entire revolution of the moon’s nodes.” 
His career was arrested by paralysis late in 1791, and a 
repetition of the stroke terminated his life. He died at 
H£ril near Bayeux, May 31, 1799. By his marriage with 
Mademoiselle de Cussy, he left three daughters, one of 
whom became the wife of Lagrange. He was admitted in 
1739 to the Royal Society, and was one of the one hundred 
and forty-four original members of the Institute. 

He wrote Histoire Cilestc, 1741 ; Thiorie des ConUtes , 1743, a 
translation, with additions, of Halley’s Synopsis ; Institutions 
astronomiques , 1746, an improved translation of Keill’s text-book ; 
Nouveau Zodiaque , 1756 ; Observations de la Lune , du Soldi , et 
des fiitoiles fixes, 1751-75 ; Lois du magndisme, 1776-78, Ac. 
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LEMUR, a term applied by Linnaeus to a group of 
mammals, and suggested by the nocturnal habits and 
strange ghost-like appearance of some of its members. As 
they had previously no vernacular appellation in English, 
it has been generally adopted, and is now completely 
anglicized, making “ lemurs in the plural. The French 
call them Makis , the Germans Halbaffen , in allusion to 
their forming, in appearance at least, a transition from 
monkeys to ordinary quadrupeds. For the same roason 
they are called Prodmim by some systematic writers. 
When the name was bestowed by Linnaeus, only five 
species were known, of which one, L. volant , Linn., 
Galeopitkecm volant of modern writers, is now removed 
by common consent from the group. Notwithstanding 
the discovery of many new and curious forms, the lemurs 
remain a very natural and circumscribed division of the 
animal kingdom, though no longer considered a single 
genus, but divided up into many genera and even families. 

The Lemurs, or Lemuroid animals as they ought more 
properly to be called, wore formerly associated with the 
monkeys in the Linrnean order Primates, and afterwards in 
the Qaadrumana of Cuvier, forming in that order the third 
main division, called by Geoffroy St Hilaire Strepdrhina , 
on account of the twisted form of the external nostrils, a 
division equivalent in value to the Catarhina or Old World 
and the Platyrhina or New World monkeys. As more 
complete knowledge of their organization has been gradually 
attained, the interval which separates them structurally 
from the monkeys has become continually more evident, 
and they are now considered either as a distinct suborder of 
the Primates , or even as forming an order apart, without 
any vory near affinities with the animals with which they 
have hitherto been so closely associated. 1 

The existing species are not numerous, and do not diverge 
widely in their organization or habits, being all of small or 
moderate size, all adapted to an arboreal life, climbing with 
ease, and, as they find their living, which consists of fruits, 
leaves, birds’ eggs, small birds, reptiles, and insects, among 
the branches of the trees, they rarely have occasion to 
descend to the ground. None are aquatic, and none burrow 
in the earth. Many of the species, but by no means all, 
are nocturnal in their habits, speuding the day in sleeping 
in holes, or rolled up in a ball, perched on a horizontal 
branch, or in the fork of a tree, and seeking their 
food by night. Their geographical distribution is very 
peculiar ; by far the larger proportion of species, including 
all those to which the term “ lemur ” is now especially 
restricted, are exclusively inhabitants of Madagascar, where 
they are so abundant and widely distributed that it is said 
by M. Grandidier, who has contributed more than any 
other traveller to enrich our knowledge of the structure 
and manners of these animals, that there is not a little 
wood in the whole island in which Borne of them cannot 
be found. From Madagascar as a centre a few species less 
typical in character extend through the African continent 
westward as far as Senegambia, and others are found in 
the Oriental region as far east as the Philippine Islands 
and Celebes. 

The following are the essential anatomical characters 
common to the whole group : — 

Teeth heterodont, or divided by their form into incisors, 
canines, and molars, and diphyodont, or consisting of a 
first and second set. Molars multicuspidate. Skull with 

1 For the arguments in favour of the latter view see Alphonse 

Milne-Edwards, ** Observations sur quelques points de l’embryologie 
dea Lemuriens et aur lea affinity zoologiques de ces animaux,” in the 
Ann. des Sciences Nat., October 1871 ; and P. Gervais, “Enoephale 
dea Lemures, }t in Joum. de Zoologie , tom. i. p. 7. For those for 
retaining them among the Primates , see Mivart, 11 On Lepilemur and 
■Chirogaleus, and on the Zoological Rank of the Lemuroidea,” in Prct. 
Zool. Soc . , 1873, p. 484. 


complete bony margin to the orbits, which communicate 
freely (except in Tardus) with the temporal fossae. 
Lacrymal foramen outside the margin of the orbit 
Clavicles well developed. Radius and ulna distinct. 
Scaphoid, lunar, and central bones of the carpus almost 
always separate. Five digits on the manus and pes, 
though the index of the manus may be rudimentary. 
Pollex (or thumb) and hallux (or great toe) always well 
developed — the latter especially large, opposable to the 
other digits, and with a flat nail. The index or second 
digit of the pes always terminating in a long pointed claw. 
The fingers and toes generally not tapering towards their 
extremities, but (except in Chiromys) dilated, flattened, 
and rounded at the tips. Cerebral hemispheres not 
completely overlapping the cerebellum, and but little 
convoluted. Stomach simple. Caecum always present, 
generally large. The middle or transverse portion of the 
colon almost always folded or convoluted on itself. 
Uterus bicornuate. Placenta non-deciduate, diffused or 
bell-shaped — the whole of the chorion, except the cephalic 
pole, being covered with villosities. Allantois of great 
size. 

In subdividing the group for the purpose of a more 
detailed description of the different animals of which it is 
composed, it must first be noted that there are two very 
aberrant forms, each represented by a single species — (1) 
the little Tarsius of the Indian archipelago, and (2) the 
singular Chiromys or aye-aye, which, though an inhabitant 
of the headquarters of the order, Madagascar, and living in 
the same forests and under the same external conditions us 
the most typical lemurs, exhibits a most remarkable specia- 
lization in the structure of its limbs and teeth, the latter 
being modified so as to resemble, at least superficially, 
those of the rodents, an order in which it was once placed. 
The differences between these two forms and the remaining 
lemurs is so great that the whole order naturally divides 
itself into three families, tho first of which nmy be agaiu 
divided into four subfamilies, which with the genera they 
contain may be thus arranged : — 


Family 1. Lcmuridas. Genera. 

} Indr is . 
Propithecus. 
Avahis. 


2. Lemurinm 
„ 3. Oalaginw. 

„ 4. Lorisinm.. 

Family 2. Tarsiidm 

,, 3. Chiromyida 


Lemur. 

Uapalcrnur. 

Lepilemur. 

Chirogaleus. 

Oalago. 

Loris. 

Nycticebus. 

Perodicticus. 

Tarsius. 

Chiromys. 


Family Lemurid.®. 

Upper incisors two on each side, Bmall and separated by an in- 
terval in the middle line. Upper canines large, conical, compressed, 
and pointed. Premolars two or three, molars three on each side 
above and below, with numerous, more or less pointed, cusps. In 
the front of the lower jaw are on each side two or three closely 
approximated, long, slender teeth lying almost horizontally and 
projecting forwards. These are generally considered to represent 
the incisors and canines, but there is some doubt about their 
homologies, and they may be all considered as incisors, the canine 
being absent. The first lowerpremolar larger than those behind 
it, and shapod like a canine. The orbit ana temporal fossa widely 
continuous beneath the bar of bone (formed by the frontal and 
malar) constituting the posterior boundary of the former cavity. 
The fibula well developed and distinct from the tibia. All the 
digits of both feet (except the second of the hind foot) with flat nails, 
and corresponding form of ungual phalanges. 

I. Subfamily Indrisfna. —The dentition of the adult consists of 
thirty teeth, usually expressed by the formula if, c$, pf, mf ; 
but, as indicated above, they may be if, ofr, p}, mf. In the 
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milk dentition there are twenty-two teeth, the true molars of course 
not being represented, but there are two additional teeth in the 
fore part of the lower jaw which have no successors in the permanent 
series. Hind limbs greatly developed, but the tarsus normal. 
Hallux of large size, and very opposable. The other toes united at 
their base by a fold of skin, which extends as far as the end of the 
first phalanx. Mammae two, pectoral. Caecum very large, and colon 
extremely long and spirally coiled. 

The animals of this group are, as their organization indicates, 
essentially arboreal, and feed exclusively on fruit, leaves, buds, and 
flowers. When they descend to the ground, which is but seldom, 
they sit upright on their hind legs, and move from one clump of 
trees to another by a series of short jumps, holding their arms above 
them in the air. They are restricted geographically to the island 
of Madagascar. Among them are the largest members of the order. 
A very detailed and beautifully illustrated account of their charac- 
ters, external and internal, and distribution and habits, is given in 
the Histoire Naturelle de Madagascar, by A. Grandidier and 
Alphonse Milne-Edwards (1875). The species arc not numerous 
ana are distributed into three genera. 

1. Indris, Geoff. — Upper incisors subeoual in size. Upper canine 
larger than the first premolar, muzzle moderately long, ears exserted. 
Carpus without an os cen tralc. Tail rudimentary. Vertebra? : C7, 
D12, L9, S4, C9. 

The only well-established species is the indris (/. brcvicavdatus , 
Geoff., fig. 1), discovered by Sonncrnt in 1780. It is the largest of 



Fig. 1. — Indris (Indris brevkaudatus). From Milne-Edwuvds and 
Grandidier, Mammiftres de Madagascar , pi. 12. 


the lemurs, the length of the head and body being about 2 feet, and 
the tail 2 inches. It is very variable in colour, for although usually 
nearly black, marked with whitish spots principally in the lumbar 
region and fore arm, individuals have been found quite white. It 
inhabits exclusively the forests of a part of the east coast of Mada- 
gascar, living in small troops of four or five in number, and 
resembling in most of its habits the animals of the next genus. 

2. Propkhecus , Bennett. — Second upper incisor much smaller 
than the first. Upper canine larger than the first premolar. 
Muzzle rather short. Ears short, concealed by the fur. An os 
oentrale in the carpus. Tail long. Vertebne: C7, D12, L8, S3, 
C28. 

The species are all subject to jgreat variations in colour, which has 
led to much difficulty in discriminating them, and to much con- 
fusion of synonymy. Grandidier and Milne-Edwards recognize three 
as certainly distinct : — P. diadema , P. verreauaeii , and P. coronaius 
(fig; 2). Some of these are to be found in almost every part of the 
inland of Madagascar, living in the woods in small bands of six or 
eight together, and feeding exclusively on buds, flowers, and berries. 
Their powerful hind limbs enable them to leap from tree to tree, 
often to a distance of ten yards, without any apparent effort, seem- 


ing to fly through the air. When obliged to descend to the ground 
to pass from one clump of trees to another, they do not run on all 
fours, but stand erect, and throwing their arms above their hoads, 
progress by a series of short jumj>s, producing an effect which is 
described ny travellers who have seen them thus in their native 
haunts as exceedingly ludicrous. They are not nocturnal, but most 



Fir, 2. — Pro/tifli re us corofi a t as. From Milne-Edwards nn<l 
Grandidier, Mammi feres de Madagascar, pi. 7. 

active in the morning and evening, remaining seated or coiled up 
among the branches during the heat of the day. They are naturally 
of a quiet and gentle disposition, and do not show much intelli- 
gence. They nre also less vociferous than the true lemurs, only 
when alarmed or angered making a noise which has been compared 
to the ducking of a fowl. Like 1 he rest of the subfamily they nevoi 
have more than one young one at a time. 

3. A vah is, Jourdan. — Second upper incisor larger than the first. 
Upper canine scarcely larger than the first premolar. Muzzle very 
short. Ears very small and hidden in the fur, which is very soft 
and woolly. Carpus without os ccntrale. Tail long. Vertebra? : 
C7, 1)11, L9, S3, C2S. 

One species, A. laniger (Gmelin), the woolly lemur, or avahis, 
considerably smaller than any of the last group. It differs from 
them in its habits, being quite nocturnal, and not associating in 
small troops, but being always met with either alone or in pairs. 
It is very slow in its movements, and rarely descends to the ground, 
but when it does it walks upright like the other Indrisinm . It is 
found throughout the forests which clothe the mountains on the east, 
roast of Madagascar, and also in a limited district on the north-west 
coast, the specimens from which locality are of smallersize and rather 
different in colour. 

IJ. Subfamily Lemurina.— The dentition in the adult consists of 
tliirty-six teeth, which os usually enumerated are i\, c\, pi, mj. 
In the forepart of the lower jaw are on each side three elongated, 
compressed, procumbent teeth, of which the outer, usually consid- 
ered the homologue of the canine, is larger than the others. All have 
long tails. Hind limbs not of the same disproportionate size os in 
the last group ; and the caecum much less developed. Tarsus but 
slightly elongated, the os calcis being always less than one-fourth 
the length of the tibia. Toes of the hind feet free to the base. 
Habitat, Madagascar and some of the adjacent Comoro islands. 

This group contains the typical lemurs, or those to which the 
term is now chiefly restricted. Two rather aberrant members make 
it necessary to divide it into three genera. 

1. Lemur, Linn. — Upper incisors separated by an interval in the 
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middle, fmt not in contact with each other or the canine, in front 
of which they are both placed. Muzzle elongated. Ears conspicu- 
ous and tufted. Mam nine two, pectoral. Vertebra} : C7, D12, L7 
(or D13, L6), S3, C27. 

Animals much about the size of a common cat, with fox-like faces, 
soft thick fur, uml long tails well clothed with hair. Not having the 
sume disproportionate size of the limbs as the last group, they are 
much more quadrupedal in their actions, walking on the ground or 
running along the branches of trees on all four feet, but also jump- 
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Fia. 3. — Skull of Ring-tailed Lemur (Lemur cotta). x Mus. 
Roy. Coll. Surgeons, uc, upper canine ; Ic, lower canine ; pm, 
prcmolars ; in, true molars. 

ing with marvellous agility. They are gregarious, living in small 
troops, are diurnal in their habits, but most active towards evening, 
when they make the woods resound with their loud cries, and feed, 
not only on fruits and buds, but also on eggs, young birds, and 
inserts. When at rest or sleeping, they generally coil their long, 
bushy tails around their bodies, apparently for the sake of the 
warmth it affords. They have usually either one or two young ones 
at a birth, which are at first nearly naked, and are carried about, 
hanging close to and nlmod concealed by the hair of the mother’s 



Fia. 4. — Ring-tailed Lemur (Lemur cotta). From life. 

belly. After a while they change their position and mount upon the 
mother’* back, where they arc carried about until they are able to 
climb and leap by themselves. Though no member of the Indristna 
has as yet lived long enough in captivity to bo brought alive to 
Europe, the lemurs are commonly seen in menageries, and often breed 
in England. They present a great tendency to variation in their 
colouring, in consequence of which many nominal species have been 
made. The most distinct, and at the same time most beautiful, is 
the ring-tailed lemur ( L . cotta, Linn., fig. 4), of a delicate grey colour, 
and with a long tail marked with alternating rings of black and 
white. This is said by Mr G. A. Shaw ( Proc . Zool. Soc ., 1879, p. 132) 


to be an exception to all the other lemurs in not being arboreal, 
but living chiefly among rocks and bushes. Pollen, however, says 
that it inhabits the forests of the south-west parts of Madagascar, 
living, like its congeners, in considerable troups, and not differing 
from them in its habits. He adds that it is extremely gentle, and 
active and graceful in its movements, and utters at intervals a little 
plaintive cry like that of a domestic cat. All the others have the 
tail of uniform colour. The largest species is L. varius, Geoff., the 
ruffed lemur, sometimes black and white, and sometimes reddish- 
brown, the variation apparently not depending on sex or age, but 
on the individual. In L. macaco the male is black and the female 
red. L. monyoz , L. collaris, and L. albifrona are other well-known 
spocies. 

2. Hapalemur , Is. Geoff. — Upper incisors very small, subequal, 
separated widely in the middle lino. Those of each side, in contact 
with each other and with the canine, the posterior one being placed 
on the inside, and not in front of the latter. Muzzle very short and 
truncated. Man nine four. There is apparently but one species, 
II. griseus , smaller than any of the true lemurs, of a dark grey 
colour, with round face and short ears. It is quite nocturnal, and 
lives chiefly among bamboos, subsisting on the young shoots. A 
second species lms been named IT. simus , but it is doubtful if it is 
not only a variety. 

3. Lepilcmur , Is. Geoff ; Lcpidolcmur and Myxoccbus, Peters. 
— Upper incisors absent or only two in number and very small. 
Muzzle more elongated than in the last. No distinct os centralein 
the carpus. L. mustelinus is the best known species. It has, at 
all events when adult, no upper incisors. It is rare, and like 
Hapalemur nocturnal in its habits. A second closely allied species, 
but with better developed premaxillte, containing a pair of small 
sty li form incisors, has been described by Peters under the name of 
Myxocchus caniccps (Monatsh. Berlin. Akad., 1874, p. G90). 

III. Subfamily Galagin®. — Dentition as in Lemur in a:, from which 
they are distinguished by the elongation of the tarsus, caused by a 
peculiar modification of the os calcis and the naviculare, the distal 
portion of the former and the whole of the latter having the form of 
nearly cylindrical rods placed side by side, while the other bones 
retain ncurly their normal form and proportion. 

1. Ckirogaleus, Gooff. — Third upper premolar very much smaller 
than the first molar, and with only one external cusp. The ani- 
mals included under this name appear to form a transition between 
the truo lemurs and the galagos. The genus was originally estab- 
lished by Geoffroy St Hilaire in 1812 for the reception of three 
animals only known at that time by drawings made in Madagascar 
by the traveller Commerson. Subsequent discoveries have brought 
to light several species that may be referred to it, including one or 
two which are sometimes considered as forming u genus apart under 
the name of Microccbus. They are all small, some being less than 
a rat in size, long-tailed, and nocturnal in their habits. One of the 
largest, C. farcifer, is of a reddish-grey colour, and is distinguished 
by a dark median stripe on its back which divides on the top of the 
head into two brandies, one of which passes forwards above, each 
eve. The most interesting peculiarity of these animals, a knowledge 
of which we o\ui to M. Grundidier, is that certain species (C. 
samati , C. gliroidcs, C. milii, &c. ) during the dry season coil 
themselves up in holes of trees, and pass into a state of torpidity, 
like that of the hibernating animals in the winter of northern 
climates. Before this takes place, an immense deposit of fat accu- 
mulates upon certain parts of the body, especially upon the basal 
portion of the tail, which lias then dimensions corresponding to 
that of the well known fat- tailed sheep of the Cape, but which by 
the time they emerge from their torpor has acquired its normal pro- 
portions. The smallest species, to which many names have been 
given (C. pusilhts , rufus , smtihii, &c. ), lives umong the small 
branches on the tops of the highest trees, feeding on fruit and 
insects, and making nests which resemble those of birds. 

2. Galago , Geoff. ** Otolicnus, Illiger. — Third upper premolar with 
two large external cusps, and nearly equalling the first molar in 
size. Os calcis about one-third the length of the tibia, and the navi- 
culare much longer than the cuboid. Vortebne : C7, D13, L0, S3, 
C22-26. Tail long, and generally bushy. Ears large, rounded, 
naked, and capable of being folded at tbe will of the animal 
Mammae four, two pectoral ami two inguinal. 

The galagos differ from all the lemuroids previously mentioned, 
inasmuch as they are all inhabitants, not of Madagascar, but of the 
African continent, l>eing widely distributed in the wooded districts 
from Senegamhia in the west to Abyssinia in the east, and a* far 
south as Natal. They pass the day in sleep, but are very active at 
night, feeding on fruit, insects, and small birds. When they 
descend to the giouud they sit upright, and move about by jump- 
ing with their hind legs, like jerboas and kangaroos. They are 

E retty little animals, varying in size from that of a small cat to 
iss than a rat, with large eyes and ears, soft woolly fur, and long 
tails. There are several species, of which G. crassicaudatus , from 
Mozambique, is the largest. A similar Bpecies, or perhaps variety, 
from Angola is G. montieri. G, gamttli, alleni , maholi , dmMdsjl L 
and senegalensis are other recognized species. The last-mentioned 
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was the first known to science, having been brought from Senegal 
by Adanson, and described in 1796 by Geoffroy, who adopted the 
name Galago , by which it was said to be called by the natives. 

IV. Subfamily Lorisinn. — Dental formula as in Lemurinm. In- 
dex finger very short, sometimes rudimentary and nail less. Fore 
and hind limbs nearly equal in length. Tarsus not specially elon- 
gated. Pollex and hallux diverging widely from the other digits, 
the hallux especially being habitually directed backwards. Tail 
short or quite rudimentary. Mamma: two, pectoral. 

A small group of very peculiar animals, of essentially nocturnal 
habits, and remarkable for the slowness of their movements. They 
are completely arboreal, their limbs being formed only for climbing 
and clinging to branches, not for jumping or running. They have 
rounded heads, very large eyes, short ears, and thick, short, soft 
fur. They feed, not only on vegetable substances, but, like many of 
the Lemuridse , also on insects, eggs, and birds, which they steal 
upon while roosting at night. None of the species arc found in 
Madagascar. One of the greatest anatomical peculiarities of these 
animals is the breaking up of the large arterial trunks of tho limbs 
into numerous small parallel branches, constituting a rctc mirabilc , 
which is found also in the true sloths, with which tho loris are 
sometimes confounded on account of the slowness of their move- 
ments. Tho animals of this group are usually divided into four 
genera, though the characters by which they are separated are very 
trivial. There are more properly two natural divisions. 

A. Characterized by the index finger being small, but having the 
complete number of phalanges, and by their Asiatic habitat. 

These form the genus Loris of Geutfroy St llilaire (1796), Stmaps 
of Illiger (1811), but they were in 181*2 divided by Geoffroy into 
two genera, Nycticebus and Loris , a division which bus been 
accepted by most modern zoologists. 

Genus Nycticebus , Geoff. — First upper incisor larger than the 
second, which is often early deciduous. Inner margin of the orbits 
separated from each other by a narrow flat space. Nasal and pre- 
maxillary bones projecting but very sliglitly in front of the maxilla*. 
Body and limbs stout. No tail. Vertebra* : C7, D17, L6, S3, 
Cl‘2. Tho species arc N. tar dig radius , the common slow lemur or 
loris, of the Malay countries, Sumatra, and Borneo; N. javanicus , 
of Java ; and N. cinereus (fig. 5), of Siam and Cochin China. The. 



Fig. 5. — Grey Loris ( Nycticebus cinereus). From A. Milne-Edwards, 
V. Archives du Museum, tome iii. pi. 3. 

habits of all are much alike. They lead u solitary life in the recesses 
of large forests, chiefly in mount uinous districts, where they sleep 
during the day in holes or fissures of large trees, rolled up into a 
ball, with the head between the hind legs. On the approach of 
evening they awake ; and during the night they ramble among tho 
branches of trees, slowly and quietly, in search of their food, which 
consists of tender leaves and fruit, small birds, insects, and mice. 
When in quest of living prey, they move noiselessly till quite close, 
and then suddenly seize it with one of their hands. The female 
roduces but one young one at a time. L. tardigradus was placed 
y Linneeus at the hcaaof the list of species of his genus Lemur , and 
its habits doubtless suggested the generic name which was trans- 
ferred by Geoffroy to the less nocturnal and spectre-like Madagascar 
members of the group. 1 

Gerfhs Loris, Geoff. — Upper incisors very small and eaual. 
Orbits very large, and only separated in the middle line above oy a 
thin vertical plate of bone. Nasals and premaxillie produced for- 
wards considerably beyond the anterior limits of the maxillee, and 
supporting a pointed nose. Body and limbs slender. No external 
tail. Vertebrae : C7, D14, L9, S3, C6. 

' For the anatomy of this genus, sec J. L. C. Shroeder van der Kolk sad W. 
Vrollk, “ Recherche* d’Anatomle comparde §ur le genre Stenopt d’llUger," In 
Btfdraycn tot do JHerJkimde, part L, Amsterdam, 1848-64. 


One species, L. gracilU, the slender loris of Ceylon, a very strange- 
looking creature, about the size of a squirrel, of a yellowish-brown 
colour, with large, prominent eyes, }>ointed nose, long thin body, 
long, angularly bent, slender limbs, and no tail. Its habits are like 
those of tho rest of the group. 

B. Index finger reduced to a mcro tuberclo without nail. Both 
the known species are from West Africa. 

Genus Perodidicus , Bennott. — A short tail, about a third of the 
length of the trunk. Two or three of the anterior dorsal vertebras 
huvo very long slender spinous processes which in the living animal 
projoct beyond the general level of the skin, forming distinct coni- 
cal prominences, covered only by an exceedingly thin and naked 
integument. 1\ potto (Lemur potto, Gmelin), the potto, is one of the 
oldest known mombers of the lenmroid group, having been de- 
scribed in 1705 by Bosnian, who met with it in his voyage to 
Guinea. It was, however, lost sight of until 1 826, when it was re- 
discovered in Sierra Leone and fully described by Bennott in tlio 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society , part i. ,1830-31, under the name 
of Perodidicus Geoffroy i. Bennett’s generic numo has been retained, 
but tho specific name bostowed by Gmelin, adopted from Bosnian, 
bus been restored. It is also found in the Gaboon. It is strictly 
nocturnal, nnd slower in its movements even than Nycticebus tardi • 
gradits, which otherwise it much resembles in its habits. 2 

A second species, the uwantibo (P. calabarensis, Smith), rather 
smaller and more delicately made, witli smaller hands and feet, and 
rudimentary tail, constitutes tho gonus Aretocebus, Gray. It is 
found lit Old Calabar, and is very rare, only a few individuals 
having as yet been met with. Its anatomy has been described by 
Professor fluxloy in tb a Proc. Zool. Soe . , 1864, p. 814. Vertebra: 
(7, Dili, L7, S3, 09. 

Family Tarsi i da.. 

Dentition, i], c],pj, ?/» 8 “ S* total 34. The first upper incisor 
large, and in contact with its fellow of the opposite side. Canine 
of moderate size. Molars, with numerous pointed cusps. Lower 
canine semi-erect, its apex diverging from that of the single incisor. 
First lower premolur smaller than those behind it. Orbit to 
a large extent separated from the temporal fossa by a bony 
partition. Fibula slender, with its lower half confluent with the 
tibia. Second and third digits of the hind foot with compressed 
claws ; all the other digits ol both feet with flat nails. Calcaneum 
and navicular bone of the foot elongated as in the chirogales and 
galagos, but to a Htill greater extent. Colon short nnd not foldod. 
Vertebra*: C7, 1)13, LG, S3, G*27. 

This family contains the single genus Tarsias , Storr, of which but 
one species is known, T. sped rum, the tursier, a very singular little 
animal, rather smaller than an English squirrel, with very large eyes 
and ears, a long thin tail, tufted at the end, and immensely elon- 
gated tarsal portion of tho foot, in allusion to which its generic 
name was given to it. Jt inhabits the forests of many of the 
islands of the Indo-Malayan archipelago, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, 
and some of the Philippines, feeds chiefly on insects and lizards, 
sleeps during the day, but is tolciably active at night, moving chiefly 
by jumping from place to place, an action for which tho structure 
of its lund legs, which present a curious resemblance to those of a 
frog, seems particularly well adapted. It. is rare, not more than 
two being generally found together, and only brings forth one 
young at a time. 8 

Family C in ROM Y I dm. 

Dentition of adult, , c j, p\, total 18. Incisors 

very large, compressed, curved, with persistent pulps and enamel 
only in front as in rodents. 'Teeth of molar series with flat, 
very indistinctly tuberculatod crowns. In the young, the first 
set of teeth more resemble those of the normal lemurs, being 
ij, cl, m^, all very small. Orbit surrounded by a ring of bone 
posteriorly, lieneath which it communicates freely with the 
temporal fossa. Fibula well-developed and distinct from tho 
tibia. All the digits of both feet witn pointed rather compressed 
claws, except the hallux, which has a flattened nail. Middle digit 
of the hand excessively attenuated. Vertebra;: G7, D12, L6, S3, 
C27. 

This family, like the lost, is formed for the reception of a single 
genus, Chiromys , Cuvier, 4 containing one species, C. madagascaricnsia 
(Gmelin), tho aye-aye, an animal about the size of a cat, with abroad 
rounded head, short face, and large and naked ears. It has very 
large hands and long thin fingers with pointed claws, one of whicli 
(the middle or third) is remarkable for its extreme slenderness. 
The foot resembles that of the other loraurs in its large opposable 
hallux, with a flat nail, but all the other toes have pointed com- 

2 Van der Hocvcn and Van Cftmpi'n, ** Ontlecdkundig onderatoek van der Potto 
van Bosnian,'’ in Verh. Kong. Akaa. van Wetentdiappen , Amsterdam, 1869. 

a If. Bunuelstcr, Beitrdqe tur ndhreren Kenntniu der Qattung Tartiut, Berlin, 
1846. 

< It was first named ' Daubentonia by Geoffroy; but this name was withdrawn 
by its author in fnvour of Chirompt , as it had been previously given to a genus 
in the vegetable kingdom. It ought not, therefore, to be revived, as has besn 
done by some modern authors. 
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pressed claws, like that of the second toe in the Lemurirm and the 
second and third in the Tarsiidte. Tail long and bushy. General 
colour dark brown, the outer fur being long and rather loose, with 
a woolly undercoat. Mamin® two, inguinal in position. It is a 
native of Madagascar, where it was discovered bySonnerat in 1780. 
The specimen brought to Paris by that traveller was the only one 
known until 1860. Since then many others have been obtained, and 
one has lived for several years in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London. Like so many of the lemurs, it is completely 
nocturnal in its habits, living either alone or in pairs, chiefly in 
the bamboo forests. Observations upon captive specimens have led 
to the conclusion that it feeds principally on succulent juices, 
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especially of the sugar oanc, which it obtains by tearing open the 
hard woody circumference of the stalk with its strong incisor 
teeth. It is said also to devour certain species of wood-boring cater- 
pillars, which it obtains by first cutting down with its teeth upon 
their burrows, and then pieking them out of their retreat with the 
claw of its attenuated middle finger. It constructs large ball-like 
nests of dried loaves, lodged in a fork of the branches of a large tree, 
and with the opening on one side. The resemblance of its teeth 
to those so characteristic of the ] Indent, i a caused it to he placed for- 
merly in that order, and it was only when its anatomical characters 
were fully known that its true affinities with the lemurs became 
apparent. 1 

Extinct Lemuroidea . — The disputed zoological position 
of the lemurs, and the great importance which has boon 
attached to them by those naturalists who regard them as the 
direct transition between the lower and higher mammals, 
and survivors of a large group, now almost extinct, through 
which the higher Primates , including man, must havo 
passed in the progress of their development, make the 
consideration of their ancient history one of great interest. 
Until very recently fossil lemurs were quite unknown ; at 
all events the affinities of certain remains provisionally 
assigned to the group were much questioned ; but within 
the last few years the existence of lemuroid animals in 
Europe during the later Eoceno and early Miocene periods 
has been perfectly established, and remains of a large 
number of animals attributed, though with less certainty, 
to the group have been found in beds of corresponding age 
in North America. In 1862 Riitimeyer described the 
fragment of a right maxilla and three molars from a sidero- 
litic deposit (Buhnerz) at Egerkingen, near Soleure, under 
the name of Cmnopithecm hmuroides , supposing them to 
belong to an animal partaking of the characters of the 
American monkeys and the lemurs. The remains were, 
however, by most other palaeontologists referred to the 
Ungut at a. More recently M. B^tille discovered in deposits 
which were being worked for phosphate of lime at Sainte 
Ndboule de B6duer, department of Lot, France, regarded 
as of early Miocene age, a nearly complete cranium, and 
subsequently, at the same place, a portion of a ramus of a 
mandible of apparently the same species of animal. These 
were described by M. Delfortrie in the Actes de la Societe 
Linneenne de Bordeaux for 1872 under the n&me of 

1 R. Owen, “ On the Aye-aye,” in Trans . Zool. Soc., vol. v. p. 88, 
1862 ; W. Peters, “ Ueber die Siiugethier-G&ttung Chiromy in 
Abhand. KOnigl. Akad. dsr WissenschafUn, Berlin, 1866, p. 79. 


Palmolemur betillei The cranium is generally well 
preserved, but unfortunately the anterior part, containing 
the incisor and canine teeth, has been broken off. Its 
affinity to the lemurine animals, especially to the African 
forms, the Lorisinx and Galaginx , is chiefly shown by the 
general form of the crauium, the large size and anterior 
direction of the orbits, the small and narrow muzzle, and 
the position of the lacrymal foramen outside the anterior 
edge of the orbit. In size the fossil is intermediate between 
the potto (Perodicticu8 jx>tto) and Galago crassicaudatve. 
When the specimen came into the hands of M. Gaudry, 

I that experienced and accurate palaeontologist, with the rich 
treasures of the Paris Museum at hand for comparison, 
recognized that certain more or less fragmentary remains 
which had long been in the collection, and had been 
described from the teeth alone, and generally, though 
doubtfully referred to the Ungulata , were really nothing 
more than animals of the Bame group, and probably even 
the same species as Palxolemur betiltei. These were 
Adapts parisiensisy Cuvier, from the Paris gypsum, 
described and figured in the Ossemens fossil es, Aphelo- 
therinm duvernoi/i, Gervais, from the same beds, and other 
specimens from Barth6lomy, near Apt. This result was fully 
acquiesced in by Gervais, who also added Cxnopithecus 
lemuroidesy Riitimeyer, to the synonyms of the animal, 
which henceforth must be called Adapts par isiemisy as that 
was the name first assigned to it. 

M. Delfortrie’s announcement of a fossil lemur from the 
south of France was soon followed by that of another 
species by M. H. Filbol, named Necrolemur antiquus 
( C omptes RenduSy 1873, tom. lxxvii. p. 1111), which was 
afterwards more fully described and figured ( Annates de$ 
Sciences GeologiqueSy tom. v. No. 4, 1874, and Recherches 
sur les Phosphorites du Quercy, 1876), and a second specios 
of Adapts, of considerably larger size, A. magnusy Filhol, 
was added to the group ; the latter, of which the skull is 
upwards of 4 inches in length, resembles M. Delfortrie’s in 
its general characters, but modified much in the way that 
the skulls of larger animals differ from the smaller ones of 
the same natural group. Tho brain-chamber and orbits are 
relatively smaller, the face larger, the muscular crests more 
developed, and the constriction between the cerebral and 
facial portion of the skull more marked. These modifica- 
tions remove the skull in its general characters still further 
from tho existing lemurs— so much so that M. Filhol refers 
it and the other species of Adapts to a distinct and hitherto 
unknown zoological type, intermediate between the lemurs 
and the pachyderms, to which he gives the name of 
Pachylemur . On the other hand he considers the Necro- 
lemur antiquus found at St Antonin, which is a very small 
species, to be a true lemuroid, more nearly resembling 
Galago senegalertsis than any existing species. Unfortu- 
nately in all those specimens the anterior part of the skull 
is so much injured that the character and numbers of the 
incisor teeth cannot be ascertained, a great want in 
determining the affinities of these animals. And even if 
the whole of the skulls were found, as long as nothing is 
known of the limbs, or of any other bones of the skeleton, 
the determination of their actual zoological position can 
only be considered as provisional. All the existing lemurs 
and pachyderms, or ungulates as they are now generally 
termed, are so essentially different in structure and mode 
of life that it is difficult to conceive of a transition from 
one to the other, and therefore any such forms when found 
will be full of interest. In skull and teeth characters, as 
far as they are yet known, these ancient lemur-like animals 
from Francs do not deviate sufficiently from the existing 
lemuroids to justify their separation, but it remains to be 
proved whether they had the opposable hallux and ungui- 
cul&te toes of the forms which now inhabit the world, 
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or whether their limbs were of a more generalized type. 
The discussions which have taken place on their nature at 
all events show how little reliance can be placed upon the 
characters of the molar teeth alone in judging of the 
affinities of an extinct animal 

Perhaps the most important of all the numerous recent 
palaeontological discoveries in the Tertiary beds of the rocky 
mountain district of North America has been that of 
animals which their describers believe to be low and 
generalized forms of the order Primates. Their existence 
was not suspected till 1872, in which year Professor Marsh 
and Professor Cope almost simultaneously announced the 
fact. Since that time numerous genera have been assigned 
to the group, including five which were previously described 
by Leidy from teeth alone, the nature of which he did not 
venture to determine. These are nearly all from the Eocene 
or lowest Miocene formations. Until we receive fuller 
information regarding the remains of these animals, it is 
premature to speculate upon their roal character or affinities. 
The difficulty of doing so is at present enhanced by their 
describers in the provisional accounts already given adopt- 
ing the old assumption that lemurs and monkeys are 
animals of the same general type, and speaking of them 
sometimes as one and sometimes as the other. It is 
possible that these animals, or some of them, may have 
been monkeys, in which case they were not lemurs; or 
they may have been lemurs, in which case they were not 
monkeys. It is possible also that they may form a connect- 
ing link between the two, and so justify their old associa- 
tion in one group. The recently described Anaptomorphus 
homunculus from the Lower Eocene of Wyoming, an ani- 
mal smaller than Tarsius spectrum, is considered by Cope 
to be “ tho most simian lemur yet discovered, and prob- 
ably representing the family from which the true monkeys 
and men were derived ” ( Palaeontological Bulletin , No. 34, 
February 20, 1882). In this case the lemurs, which, 
judging by their present distribution, appear to have 
spread east and west from Madagascar, may have had 
quite a different origin. 

Literature . — Besides the works and memoirs on particular families 
and genera referred to above, see St G. Mivart, “ Notes on the 
Crania and Dentition of the Jjcmuridse in Proc. Zool. Soc., 1864 
(p. 611-648) and 1867 (p. 960-975) ; Mivart and Murie, “On the 
Anatomy of the Lcmuroidea ,” in Trans. Zool . Soc ., vol. vii., 1872, 
pp. 1-113 ; W. Turner, “On the ITaeentation of the Lemurs,” in 
Phil. Trans. , clxvi., pp. 669-587 ; F. Pollen and D. C. Van Dam, 
Pechcrches sur la Faune de Madagascar , 2 me parte, “ Mammifkres,” 
1868. (W. H. F.) 

LENA. See Siberia. 

LENCLOS, Ninon de (IG15-1705), was the daughter 
of a gentleman of good position in Touraine. Her long 
and eventful life divides into two periods, during the 
former of which she was the typical Frenchwoman of the 
gayest and most licentious society of the 17th century, 
during the latter the recognized leader of the fashion in 
Paris, and the friend of wits and poets. Of her earlier 
life the less said the better, and in her defence all that can 
be pleaded is that she had been educated by her father 
in the epicurean and sensual beliefs made popular by 
Montaigne, and that she retained throughout the frank 
demeanour, and disregard of money, which won from Saint 
^Ivremond the remark that she was an honnite homme. 
Against her, and the numerous specious defences set up for 
her by contemporaneous and subsequent French writers, 
must be mentioned her absolute want of maternal feeling 
and even of natural shame. The well-known visit of Queen 
Christina to her attests the extent of her renown, or infamy, 
and the inefficacy of the threats of Anne of Austria prove 
her power. Of a perfectly different character was her later 
life, when, though she had continued her career of 
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down to the social leadership of Paris. Then there 
were to be found in her salon all that was most witty 
and refined in France, — “ ladies as well as gentlemen of 
the highest birth,” remarks a correspondent to Madame 
de Sevign£, poets like Moli6re, abbds like Chateauneuf, 
Genevese preachers like Turretin, the protegd of Saint 
fivremond. It became the fashion for young men as well 
as old to throng round her, and the best of all introductions 
for a young man who wished to make a figure in society 
was an introduction to Mdlle. de Lenclos. The cause for 
this surpassing social success is to be found perhaps as 
much in her past nbtoriety, and past intimacy with the 
great names of the last generation, as in the wit and tact, 
to which Saint 6vremond, and after him Sainte-Beuve, 
ascribe it. Her long friendship with Saint l£vremond 
must be shortly noticed. They were of the same age, and 
had been intimate in their youth, and throughout his long 
exile the wit seems to have kept a kind remembrance of 
Ninon. The few really authentic letters of Ninon herself 
are those addressed to her old friend, and the letters of 
both in the last few years of their equally long lives are 
exceptionally touching, and unique in the polite compli- 
ments with which they try to keep off old age. If Ninon 
owes part of her posthumous fame to the old wit, she owes 
at least as much to the young Arouot, who was presented 
to her as a promising boy poet by the ubbd de Chateauneuf, 
to whom she left 2000 francs to buy books, and who, as 
Voltaire, was to write a letter on hor which was to be the 
chief authority of many subsequent biographers. Her 
personal appearance is, according to Sainte-Beuve, best 
described in a novel of Mdlle. de Scuddry, and the charac- 
teristic of it was neither beauty nor wit, but high spirits, 
and perfect evenness of temperament. 

Tho letters of Ninon published ufter her death were, according 
to Voltaire, all spurious, and the only authentic ones are those to 
Saint ^vreinond, which can be best studied in Dauxmesnirs edition 
of Saint Fvrcnumd, and his notice on her. Suinte-Bcuvo has an 
interesting notice of these letters in tho Causrrics du Lundi , vol. 
iv. Most biographies of Ninon are full of unauthentic stories. 

LENFANT, Jacques (16G1-1728), author of numerous 
works, chiefly in ecclesiastical history, was born at Buzoche 
(Eure-et-Loir) on April 13, 1661. His father, Paul 
Lenfant, was Protestant pastor at Bazoebe and afterwards 
at Cb&tillon-sur-Loing until the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, when he removed to Cassel. After studying at 
Saumur and Geneva, Lenfant completed Iris theological 
course at Heidelberg, where in 1G84 he was ordained pastor 
of the French Protestant church, and appointed chaplain 
to the dowager eloctress palatine. The French invasion in 
1G88 compelled his withdrawal to Berlin, where in the 
following year he was again appointed by Frederick to be 
one of the ministers of the French Protestant church ; this 
office he continued to hold until his death, ultimately 
adding to it that of chaplain to the king, with the dignity 
of consistorialrath. He visited Holland and England in 
1707, and had the honour of preaching before Queen Anne, 
and, it is said, of being invited to become one of her 
chaplains. In search of materials for his histories he 
visited Helmstadt in 1712, and Leipsic in 1715 and 1725, 
but otherwise the course of his life was quite uneventful. 
He died at Berlin on August 7, 1728. 

An exhaustive catalogue of his publications, thirty-two in all, will 
be found in Chauffepi^s Dictionnairc , where his personal excellen- 
cies are dwelt upon with some fulness and warmth. See also 
Haag’s France Protestante. Ho is now best known by his Uistoire 
du Concile de Constance , Uric primdpalement d' Auteurs qui ont 
assisU au Concile (Amsterdam, 1714; 2d ed., 1728 ; English 
translation, 1730). It is of course largely dependent upon the 
previous laborious work of Van der Hardt, but bus indisputable 
literary merits peculiar to itself, and in particular lias been praised 
on all sides for its fairness. It was followed by Hisloirc du ConHlt 
de Pise , et de ce qui s'est pass6 de plus rrUmorable depuis ce Concile 
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Histoire de la Guerre des Hussites et du Concile de Basle (Amst., 
1731 ; German translation, Vienna, 1783-84). Lenfant was one 
of the chiof promoters of the Bibliothtquc Germanique , begun in 
1720 ; and he was associated with Bcausobre in the preparation of 
the new French translation of the New Testament with original 
notes, published at Amsterdam in 1718. 

LENKORAN, a town in Trans-Caucasia, on the Caspian, 
at the mouth of a small stream of its own name, and close 
to a great lagoon. The lighthouse stands in 38° 45' 38" 
N. lat., and 48° 50' 18" E. long. Taken by storm on New 
Year’s day 1813 by General Kotliareski, Lenkoran was in 
the same year surrendered by Persia to Russia by the treaty 
of Gulistan along with the khanate of Talysh, of which it 
was the capital. In 18G7 it had a population of 15,933 ; 
but according to the census of 1873 there were only 4779 
inhabitants (734 Russians, 232 Armenians). The fort has 
boon dismantled ; and in trade the town is being far 
outstripped by Astara, the custom-house station on the 
Persian frontier. 

The district of Lenkoran (2078 square miles), correspond- 
ing to the khanate of Talysh, is highly interesting from its 
physical peculiarities. It is a thickly wooded mountainous 
region, shut off from the dry Persian plateau by the Talysh 
range (7000-8000 feet high), and with a narrow marshy 
strip along the coast. The climate is exceptionally moist 
and warm (annual rainfall 52 '79 inches ; mean temperature 
in summer 75 u , in winter 40°), and fosters the growth of 
even Indian forms of vegetation. The iron tree ( Parrotia 
]>er sica, C. A. Mcyor), the silk acacia, Carpinns Bet ulus, 
Q uere us iberica, the box tree, and the walnut flourish freely, 
as well as the sumach, the pomegranate, and the G l edit chi a 
easjnra. The Bengal tiger is not unfrcquently met with, 
and wild boars are abundant. Of the 95,482 inhabitants 
of Lenkoran, the Talyshians (42,999) form the most 
interesting and aboriginal element, belonging as they do 
to the Iranian family, and speaking an independently 
developed language closely related to Persian. They are 
of middle height and dark complexion, with generally 
straight nose, small round skull, small sharp chin, and large 
full eyes, which are expressive, however, rather of cunning 
than intelligence. They live exclusively on rice. In the 
northern half of the district the Tartar element predomi- 
nates, and there are a number of villages (Pravolnoye, for 
instance, witli 2000 inhabitants) occupied by various 
Russian sectarians. 

LENNEP, a small town of Rhenish Prussia iu. the 
district of Diisseldorf, is situated 18 miles east of 
Diisseldorf and 9 miles south of Barmen, at a height of 
1050 feet above the level of the sea. It lies in the heart 
of one of the busiest industrial districts in Germany, and 
carries on important manufactures of the finer kinds of 
cloth, wool, yarn, felt, and other articles. It is the seat of 
a small chamber of commerce, and possesses a large and 
well-equipped hospital. Lennep, which was the residence 
of tho counts of Berg from 122G to 1300, owes the founda- 
tion of its prosperity to an influx of Cologne weavers during 
the 14th century. Population (1880) 8077, about one- 
fourth of whom are Roman Catholics. 

LENNEP, Jacob van (1802-1868), Dutch poet and 
novelist, was born March 24, 1802, at Amsterdam, where 
his father, David Jacob van Lennep, who also became 
known as a scholar and poet, was professor of eloquence 
and the classical languages in the Athenaeum. Lennep 
received his education partly in his native city and partly 
at Leyden, studying jurisprudence at the latter, and ulti- 
mately obtaining the degree of doctor of laws ; he then 
settled as an advocate in Amsterdam. His first poetical 
efforts had been translations from Byron, of whom he 
was an ardent admirer, and in 1826 he published a 
collection of original Academic Idylls which had a modi- 
fied success. He first attained genuine popularity by 
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the Nederlandsche Legenden , which reproduced after the 
manner of Sir W. Scott, though without much psycho- 
logical depth or literal accuracy, some of the more stirring 
incidents in the early history of his fatherland. His fame 
was further raised to a very high pitch by his comedies 
Het Dorp aan die Grenzen and II et Dorp over die Grenzen t 
which had reference to the political events of 1830. In 
1829 he had broken ground in a new and hitherto untried 
field with the publication of De Pleegzoon (“The Adopted 
Sou,” 1829), the first of a series of historical romances in 
prose, which have acquired for him in Holland a position 
somewhat analogous to that which Scott holds throughout 
the reading world. The series included De Roos van 
Dekama (1837), Onze Voorouders (1838), Ferdinand Huyck 
(1840), Elizabeth Mnsch (1850), and De Lotgevallcn van 
Klaaye Zevenster { 1 8GG), several of which have been trans- 
lated into German and French, and two (“ The Rose of 
Dekama ” and “ The Adopted Son ”) into English. In a 
closely connected department of literature, his Dutch history 
fur young people {Geschiedenis van Noord- Nederland aan 
mijne Kindern verhaald) is attractively written. Apart 
from the two comedies already mentioned, Lennep was the 
author of numerous dramatic pieces which have found 
much acceptance on the Dutch stage. For some years 
Lennep held a judicial appointment, and from 1853 to 
1856 he was a member of the second chamber, in which 
he voted with the Conservative party. lie died at Ooster- 
beek near Arnheim, on August 25, 1868. There is a 
collective edition of his Poetisehe Werken (13 vols., 1859- 
1872), and also of his Romantische Werken (23 vols., 
1855-1872). 

LENT ( lenten , l ente, from A. S. lencten , spring; comp. 
Du. lente, Germ, lent ), the ecclesiastical season known in 
the early Greek Church as Teao-apaKocrrr/ (afterwards as 
ry vrjerTfia), and in the Latin Church, from at least the 4th 
century, as Quadragesima. 1 Irenseus, in a passage which, 
though not free from difficulties, is yet clear enough in its 
genoral scope {apud Euseb., II. E., v. 24), mentions that 
the custom of keeping a fast before Easter Sunday was 
quite old even in his day, but that no uniformity of 
observance had up to that time been established, some 
thinking they ought to fast for one day, others for two days, 
and others having further peculiarities. In Tertullian’s 
day the Good Friday fast at all events was “communis et 
quasi publica jejutiii religio” {De Orat., c. 18), and elsewhere 
{l)e Jejun . 2) he indicates his opinion that Christians ought 
to commemorate by a religious fast all the time during 
which “ the bridegroom was taken away from them.” This 
period of fasting was gradually extended, but still without 
uniformity of praxis. The diversity of usage covered by a 
common name is referred toby Socrates {H. E., v. 22) as a 
source of perplexity to him. He tells us that in Rome the 
custom was to fast three continuous weeks before Easter, 
Saturdays and Sundays not being included ; that in Illyria, 
Greece, and Alexandria the period of abstinence called 
Tto-crapaKooTr'} extended over six weeks ; and that in some 
other places, which he does not specify, the custom was to 
begin the fast seven weeks before Easter, but actually to 
observe it at intervals only for three periods of five days 
each, and nevertheless still to call it TtavapaKooTrj . Cassi- 
anus {Coll. 21, 5) calls attention to the fact that a fast of 
seven weeks, when Saturdays and Sundays, except Holy 
Saturday, are excluded as they ought to be, means a fast 
of thirty-six days in all, i.e ., a tithe of the year, — an idea t 
which seems to have found wide acceptance. Leo I. ( Serm. 
44) alludes to the fast of forty days as having apostolic 


1 Literally, it would seem, the fortieth day before Easter (comp. 
Sexagcsima, Septuagesima). From Quadragesima comes the Italian 
quaresima , Spanish cuaresma , French carSme. 
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authority, but the number does not seem to hare been 
taken quite literally. In one of the homilies {In Evang 
xvi.) of Gregory the Great, the precise number is fixed as 
by Cassianus at thirty-six, but this figure is obtained by 
reckoning from the sixth Sunday before Easter and deduct- 
ing Sundays only. In the Crnym Juris Canonici this 
passage is reproduced, but with an important change which 
must have been made before the end of the 8th century ; 
it is to the effect that, in order to make up the sacred 
number of forty days dedicated to fasting by our Lord, it 
is necessary to take in as fasts the four days preceding 
Quadragesima Sunday. As regards the manner of observing 
Lent, various degrees of strictness have prevailed in the 
church. Perfect abstinence from all food every fasting day 
until evening is in theory at least required, and it has also 
been considered desirable that public worship with sermon 
should be attended daily, with frequent communion, 
especially on Saturday and Sunday; public amusements, 
especially stage plays, are prohibited, and the celebration 
of religious festivals, as also of birthdays and marriages, is 
held to be unsuitable ; and increased diligence in almsgiving 
and deeds of charity is enjoined. 

LENTIL, the seed of Lem esculent a, Munch, a small 
annual of the vetch tribe. The plant varies from G to 1 8 
inches in height, and has many long ascending branches. 
The leaves are alternate, with six pairs of oblong-linear, 
obtuse, mucronate leaflets. The flowers, two to four in 
number, are of a pale blue colour, and are borne in the axils 
of tho loavos, on a slenffer footstalk equalling the leaves in 
length; they are produced m June or early in July. The 
pods are about \ inch long, broadly oblong, slightly inflated, 
and contain two seeds, which arc of the shape of a doubly 
convex lens, and about J inch in diameter. There are several 
cultivated varieties of the plant, differing in size, hairiness, 
and colour of the leaves, flowers, and seeds. The last may 
bo more or less compressed in shape, and in colour may 
vary from yellow or grey to dark brown ; they are also 
sometimes mottled or speckled. In English commerce two 
kinds only of lentils are principally met with, viz., the 
French and the Egyptian. The former are usually vended 
entire, and are of an ash-grey colour externully and of a 
yellow tint within; the lattor arc usually sold like split 
peas, without the seed coat, and consist of the reddish- 
yellow cotyledons, which are smaller and rounder than 
those of the French lentil ; the seed coat when present is of 
a dark brown colour. Egyptian lentils are chiefly imported 
from Alexandria. In 1880 there were shipped from that 
port 25,000 ardobs, or 17,000 quarters, of red lentils, 
valued at £25,000, of which amount 80 per cent, was 
taken by Great Britain. Considerable quantities of lentils 
are also imported into the United States, but are chiefly 
consumed by the Germans, with whom lentil soup is a 
favourite dish. The native country of the lentil is not 
known, although it is supposed to be indigenous to the 
Himalayas. It was probably one of the first plants brought 
under cultivation by mankind. Tho name 'adas (Heb. EHy) 
appears to be an original Semitic word, and the red pottage of 
lentils for which Esau sold his birthright (Gen. xxv. 3!) was 
apparently made from the red Egyptian lentil. This lentil 
is cultivated in one or other variety in India, Persia, Syria, 
Egypt, Nubia, and North Africa, and in Europe, along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, and as far north as Germany, 
Holland, and France. According to Shaw, Travels in 
Barbary , lentils are dressed in that country in the same 
manner as beans ; and in Egypt and Syria the parched 
seeds are exposed for sale in shops, and esteemed the best 
food to carry on long journeys. Lentils form a chief 
ingredient in the Spanish puchero } and are used in a similar 
way in France and other countries. For this purpose they 
are usually sold in the shelled state. 
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Tho reddish variety of the lentil (“lentillon d’hiver ") is the kind 
most esteemed in Paris on account of tho superior flavour of its 
smaller seeds. It is sown in autumn either with a cereal crop or 
alone, and is cultivated chiefly in tho north and east of France. 
The large or common variety, “lontille large blonde," cultivated 
in Lorraine and at Gallardon (Eure-ot-Loir), and largely in Ger- 
many, is the most productive, but is less esteemed. This kind 
has very small whitish flowers, two or rarely three on a footstalk, 
and the pods are generally one-seeded, tho seeds being of a whitish 
or cream colour, about jj of an inch broad ami J inch thick. A single 
plant produces from 100 to 150 pods, which are flattened, about 
j inch long and J inch broad. Another variety, with seeds similar 
in form and colour to the last, hut of much smaller size, is known 
as the “lentillon de Mars." It is sown in spring. This variety 
and the “lentillo large" are both sometimes called the “lentille a 
la reine." A small variety, “lentillo verte du Pay,” cultivated 
chiefly in the departments of Haute Loire and Cantal, is also grown 
as a vegetable and for forage. The Egyptian lentil was introduced 
into Britain in 1820. Jt has blue flowers. Another species of 
lentil, E. monanthos , L., is grown in France about Orleans and 
elsewhere under the namo of “jaros.se" and “janindc." It is, 
according to M. Vilniorin, one of the best kinds of green food 
to grow' on a poor dry sandy soil ; on calcareous soil it does not 
succeed so well. It is usually sown in autumn with a little rye or 
winter oats, at tho rate of a hectolitre to a hectare. 

The lentil also prefers a light warm sandy soil ; on rich land it 
runs to leaf and produces hut few pods. The seeds arc sow n in March 
or April or early in May, according to tho climate of Ihe country, as 
they cannot endure night frosts. If for fodder they arc sow r ii broad- 
cast, hut in drills if the ripe seeds are required. The pods are 
gathered in August or September, as soon as they begin to turn 
brown,— the plants being nulled up like flax while the foliage is still 
green, and on a dry day lest the pods split in drying and loss of 
seed takes place. Lentils keep best, in tlie husk so far as flavour is 
concerned, and will keep good in this way for two years either for 
sowing or for food. An acre of ground yields on an average about 
11 cwt. of seed and 80 cwt, of straw'. The amount and character 
of the mineral matter requisite in t ho noil nmv he judged from tlie 
analysis of the ash, wdiich in the seeds has as its chief ingredients — 
potash 34*G ]ht cent., soda 0*5, lime G*3, phosphoric acid 30*2, 
chloride of sodium 7'G, while in tin* straw the percentages are- 
potash 10*8, lime 52 3, silica 1 7 *G, phosphoric acid 12*3, chloride 
of sodium 2*1 . 

Lentils have recently attracted sonic no! in 1 among vegetarians 
as a food material. A Hindoo proverb says, “ Lice iN good, hut 
lentils are my life.” But in England they have, been reputed 
difficult of digestion ami apt 1o disorder the bowels and injure the 
sight. The husk of tho seed is certainly indigestible, and to cook 
lentils properly requires at least two and a half hours, hut 
undoubtedly they are richer in nutritious matin* than almost any 
other kind of pulse, containing, according to Payeit’s analysis, 25*2 
percent, of nitrogenous matter (legumiu), 5G per cent, of starch, 
and 2*0 per cent, of fatty matter. Frcseni us’s analysis differs in 
giving only 35 per cent, of starch; Kinhoff gives 32*81 of starch and 
37*82 per cent, of nitrogenous matter. Lentils are more properly 
the food of the poor in all count ries where they aic grown, and nave 
often been spurned when better food could he obtained, hence the 
proverb “Dives factus jam desiit guild ere. lento." The seeds an* 
said to he good for pigeons, or mixed in a ground state with potatoes 
or barley for fattening pigs. The herbage is highly esteemed as 
green food for suckling ewes and all kinds of cattle (being said to 
increase the yield of milk), also fur calves and lambs. Haller 
says that lentils are so flatulent as to kill horses. They were also 
believed to he the cause of severe scrofulous disorders common 
in Egypt. This had reputation may possibly he due to the sub- 
stitution of tlie seeds of the hitter vetch or tare lentil, Ervum 
Ervilia, L., a plant which closely resembles tho true lentil in 
height, habit, flower, and pod, hut whose seeds are without doubt 
possessed of deleterious properties — producing weakness, or, accord 
ing to Lindlcy, even paralysis of the extremities in horses which 
have partaken of them. 

A few years ago some cases of poisoning of pigs were traced by 
Mr W. Southall of Birmingham to the use of the seed of this plant 
in their food ; it had been imported from Turkey under the name 
of rovi , and was sold in England under tho name of Egyptian pease. 
The chief symptom produced was severe vomiting, followed by speedy 
death. The poisonous principle seems to reside chiefly in the bitter 
seed coat, and can apparently he removed hv steeping in w*ater, since 
Gerard, speaking of the “ hitter vetch ,T ( Ervum Er villa), says 
“ kine in Asia and in most other countries do eat thereof, being 
made sweet by steeping in water." The seed of Ervum Ervilia is 
about the same size and almost exactly of the game reddish-brown 
colour as that of the Egyptian lentil, and when the seed coat is re- 
moved they are both of tne same orange red hue, hut the former is 
not so bright as the latter. The shape is the best means of dis- 
tinguishing the two seeds, that of E. Ervilia being obtusely tri- 
angular. 
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Sea-lentil is a name sometimes applied to the gulfweed Sar- 
yamirri vulgare. 

See Bentley and Trimen, Medicinal Plants, No. 70 ; Pharmaceutical Journal 
(0), vol. x. p. 481; Wafts, Dictionary of Chemistry, vol. ill. pp. 608-71; Yvon, 
Court Complet d' Agriculture, xiv. p. 072. 

LENTINI See Leontinl 

LEO I., who alone of Roman pontiffs shares with 
Gregory I. the surname of the Great, pope from 440 to 
461, was a native of Rome, or, according to a less probable 
account, of Volterra in Tuscany. Of his family or of his 
early education nothing is known ; that he was highly 
cultivated according to the standards of his time is obvious, 
but it does not appear that he could write Greek, or even 
that he understood that language. No certain traces of 
his early ecclesiastical career have been discovered. In 
one of the letters (E/>. 104) of Augustine, an acolyte 
named Loo is mentioned os having been in 418 the bearer 
of a communication from Sixtus of Rome (afterwards pope 
of that name) to Aurelius of Carthage against the Pelagians ; 
but it is possible that this Leo is rather to be identified 
with the Leo a priest who is recorded to have been sent 
by Pope Celestine to Africa with reference to the matter 
of Apiarius about the year 425. In 429, when the first 
unmistakable reference to Pope Leo occurs, he was still 
only a deacon, but already a man of commanding influence; 
it was at his suggestion that the I)e Incarnatione of the 
aged Cassianus, having reference to the Nestorian heresy, 
was composed in that year, and some two years later (about 
431) we find Cyril of Alexandria writing to him that he 
might prevent the Roman Church from lending its support 
in any way to the ambitious schemes of Juvenal of Jeru- 
salem. In 440, while Leo was in Gaul, whither he had 
been sent to compose some differences between Aetius and 
another general named Albinus, Pope Sixtus III. died, and 
the absent deacon, or rather archdeacon, was forthwith 
unanimously chosen to succeed him, and received consecra- 
tion on his return six weeks afterwards (September 29). 
In 413 he began to take measures against the Manichajans 
(who since the capture of Carthage by Gcnseric in 439 
had become very numerous at Rome), and in the following 
year he was able to report to the Italian bishops that some 
of the heretics had returned to Catholicism, while a largo 
number had been sentenced to perpetual banishment “in 
accordance with the constitutions of the Christian 
emperors/' and others had fled ; in seeking these out the 
help of the provincial clergy was sought. It was during 
the earlier years of Leo’s pontificate that the events in 
Gaul occurred which resulted in his triumph over Hilarius 
of Atfles, signalized by the edict of Valentinian III. (445), 
denouncing the contumacy of the Gallic bishop, and 
enacting “ that nothing should be done in Gaul, con- 
trary to ancient usage, without the authority of the bishop 
of Rome, and that the decree of the apostolic see should 
henceforth be law/’ In 447 ho held the correspondence 
with Turribius of Astorga which led to the condemnation 
of the Priscillianists by the Spanish national church, and 
to the putting to death of Priscillian — an act which met 
with Leo’s approval. In 448 he received with commenda- 
tion a letter from Eutyches, the Constantinopolitan monk, 
complaining of the revival of the Nestorian heresy there ; 
and in the following year Eutyches wrote his circular, 
appealing against the sentence which at the instance of 
Eusebius of Doryheum had been passed against him at a 
synod held in Constantinople under the presidency of the 
patriarch Flavian, and asking papal support at the 
oecumenical council at that time under summons to meet 
at Ephesus. The result of a correspondence was that Leo 
by his legates sent to Flavian that famous epistle in which 
he sets forth with great fulness of detail the doctrine ever 
since recognized as orthodox regarding the union of the 
two natures in the one person of Jesus Christ. The 
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narrative of the events at the “ robber u synod at Ephesus 
belongs to general church history rather than to the 
biography of Leo; suffice it to say that his letter, though 
submitted, was not read by the assembled fathers, and 
that the papal legates had some difficulty in escaping with 
their lives from the violence of the theologians who, not 
content with deposing Flavian and Eusebius, shouted for 
the dividing of those who divided Christ. When the 
news of the result of this oecumenical council (oecumenical 
in every circumstance except that it was not presided over 
by the pope) reached Rome, Leo wrote to Theodosius “ with 
groanings and tears,” requesting the emperor to sanction 
another council, to be held this time, however, in Italy, 
In this petition he was supported by Valentinian III., by 
the empress-mother Galla Placidia, and by the empress 
Eudoxia, but the appeal was made in vain. A change in 
the position of affairs, however, was brought about by the 
accession in the following year of Marcian, who three days 
after coming to the throne published an edict bringing 
within the scope of the penal law’s against heretics the 
supporters of the dogmas of Apollinaris and Eutyches. To 
convoke a synod in which greater orthodoxy might reason- 
ably be expected was in these circumstances no longer 
difficult, but all Leo’s efforts to secure that the meeting 
should take place on Italian soil were unavailing. When 
the synod of Chalcedon assembled in 451, the papal legates 
were treated with great respect, being provided with seats 
on the immediate right of the president, and Leo’s former 
letter to Flaviau was adopted by acclamation as formulat- 
ing the creed of the universal church on tho subject of the 
person of Christ. Among the reasons urged by Leo for 
holding this council in Italy had been the threatening 
attitude of the Huns; the dreaded irruption took place in 
the following year (452). After Aquileia had succumbed 
to Attila’s long siege, the conqueror set out for Rome. 
Near the confluence of the Mincio and the Po he was met 
by Leo, whose eloquence persuaded him to turn back. 
Legend has sought to enhance the impressiveness of the 
occurrence by an unnecessarily imagined miracle. The 
pope was less successful with Genseric when the Vandal 
chief arrived under tho walls of Rome in 455, but he 
secured a promise that there should be no incendiarism or 
murder, and that three of the oldest basilicas should be 
exempt from plunder, — a promise which seems to have 
been faithfully observed. The death of Leo occurred in 
4G1, according to tho Roman breviary on April 11, on 
w r hich day the festival of “Pope Leo, confessor and doctor 
of the church” iB celebrated (duplex). The title of 
“ doctor ecclesice ” was given by Benedict XIV. The 
successor of Leo was Hilarius or Hilarus, who had been 
one of the papal legates at the “ robber ” synod in 449. 

As bishop of the diocese of Rome, Leo distinguished himself above 
all his predecessors by his preaching, to which he devoted himself 
with great zeal und success. From his short and pithy Sermones 
many of the lessons now to be found in the Roman breviary have 
been taken. Viewed in conjunction with bis voluminous corre- 
spondence, tho sermons sufficiently explain tho secret of his great- 
ness, which chiefly lay in the extraordinary strength and purity of his 
convictions as to the primacy of the successors of St Peter at a time 
when the civil and ecclesiastical troubles of the civilized world made 
men willing enough to submit themselves to any authority whatso- 
ever that could establish its right to exist by courage, honesty, and 
knowledge of affairs. The works of Loo I. were first collectively 
edited by Quesnel (Lyons, 1700), and agaiu, on the basis of this, in 
what is now the standard edition by mllerini (Venice, 1753-56). 
Ninety- three Scnnmics and one hundred and seventy- three Epistolm 
occupy the firstvolume; tho socond contains the Liber SwyramerUorv/m,) 
usually attributed to Leo, and the Dt Vocalione Omnium Gentitm , 
also ascribed, by Quesnel and others, to him, but more probably 
the production of a certain Prosper, of whom nothing further is 
known. The works of Hilary of Arles are appended. 

LEO II., pope from August 682 to July 683, was a 
Sicilian by birth, and succeeded Agatho L Agatho had 
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been represented at the sixth oecumenical council (that of 
Constantinople in 680), where Pope Honorius I. was anathe- 
matized for his views in the Monothelite controversy as a 
favourer of heresy, and the only fact of permanent historical 
interest with regard to Leo is that he wrote once and again 
in approbation of the decision of the council and in con- 
demnation of Honorius, whom he regarded as one who 
“ profana proditione immaculatam hdem subvertere conatus 
est.” In their bearing upon the question of papal infalli- 
bility these words have excited considerable attention and 
controversy, and promineuce is given to the circumstance 
that in the Greek text of the letter to the emperor in 
which the phrase occurs the milder expression Trtxp^xgiprja^v 
(“ subverti permisit ”) is used for “ subvertere conatus est.’' 
This Hefele in his Conciliengeschichte (iii. 294) regards as 
alone expressing the true meaning of Leo. It was during 
Leo’s pontificate that the dependence of the see of Ravenna 
upon that of Rome was finally settled by imperial edict. 
Benedict II. succeeded him. 

LEO III., whose pontificate (795-816) covered the last 
eighteen years of the reign of Charlemagne, was a native 
of Rome, and having been unanimously chosen successor 
of Adrian I. on December 26, 795, was consecrated to the 
office on the following day. His first act was to send to 
Charles as patrician the standard of Rome along with the 
keys of the sepulchre of St Peter and of the city ; a 
gracious and condescending letter in reply made it still 
more clear where all real power at that moment lay. 
For more than three years his term of office was quite 
uneventful ; but at the end of that period the feelings of 
disappointment which had secretly been rankling in the 
breasts of Paschalis and Campulus, nephews of Adrian I., 
who had received from him the offices of primicerius and 
sacellariu8 respectively, suddenly manifested themselves 
in an organized attack upon Leo as ho was riding in pro- 
cession through the city on St George’s day (April 23, 
799); the object of his assailants was, by depriving him 
of his eyes and tongue, to disqualify him for the papal 
office, and, although they were unsuccessful in this attempt, 
lie found it necessary to accept the protection of Winegis, 
the Frankish duke of Spoleto, who came to the rescue. 
Having vainly requested the presence of Charles in Rome, 
Leo went beyond the Alps to meet the king at Paderborn ; 
he was received with much ceremony and respect, but his 
enemies having sent in certain written charges, of which 
the character is not now known except that they were of 
a serious nature, Charles decided to appoint both the pope 
und his accusers to appear as parties before him when he 
should have arrived in Rome. Leo returned iti great state 
to his diocese, and was received with honour ; Charles, 
who did not arrive until November in the following year, 
lost no time in assuming the office of a judge, and the final 
result of his investigation was the acquittal of the pope, 
who at the same time, however, was permitted or rather 
required to clear himself by the oath of compurgation. The 
coronation of the emperor — an act the precise meaning of 
which does not fall to be discussed here — followed two 
days afterwards ; the effect of it was to bring out with 
increased clearness the personally subordinate position of 
Leo. The decision of the emperor, however, secured for 
Leo’s pontificate an external peace which was only broken 
after the accession of Louis the Pious. His enemies began 
to renew their attacks ; the violent repression of a con- 
spiracy led to an open rebellion at Romo ; serious charges 
were once more brought against him, when he was over- 
taken by death iu 816. It was under this pontificate that 
Felix of Urgel, the adoptianist, was anathematized (798) 
by a Roman synod. Leo at another synod held in Rome 
in 810 admitted the dogmatic correctness of the “ filioque,” 
but deprecated its introduction into the creed. On this 


point, however, the Frankish Church persevered in the 
course it had already initiated. Leo’s successor was 
Stephen IV. 

LEO IV., pope from 847 to 855, was a Roman by birth, 
aud was unanimously chosen to succeed Sergius II. His 
pontificate was chiefly distinguished by his efforts to repair 
the damage done by the Saracens during the reign of his 
predecessor to various churches of the city, especially those 
of St Peter and St Paul. It was ho who built and fortified 
the suburb ou the right bank of the Tiber still known as 
the Civitos Leonina. A frightful conflagration, which lie 
is said to have extinguished by his prayers, is the subject 
of Raphael’s great work in the Sala dell’ Incendio of the 
Vatican. He held three synods, one of them (in 850) dis- 
tinguished by the presence of Louis II., but none of them 
otherwise of importance. The history of the papal struggle 
with Hincinar of Rlieims, which began during Leo’s ponti- 
ficate, belongs rather to that of Nicolas 1. Benedict III. 
was Leo’s immediate successor. 

LEO V., a native of Ardea, was pope for some thirty 
days in 903 after the deuth of Benedict IV. lie was 
succeeded by Sergius III. 

LEO VI. succeeded John X. in 928, and reigned seven 
months and a few days. He was succeeded by Stephen 
VIII. 

LEO VII., pope from 936 to 939, was preceded by 
John XL, and followed by Stephen IX. 

LEO VIII., pope from 963 to 965, a Roman by birth, 
held the lay office of “ protoscrinius ” when he was elected 
to the papal chair at the instanco of Otlio the Great by the 
Roman synod which deposed John XII. in December 9C3. 
Having been hurried with unseemly haste through all the 
intermediate orders, he received consecration two dayB 
after his election, which was unacceptable to the people. 
In February 9G4, the emperor having withdrawn from the 
city, Leo found it necessary to seek safety in flight, where- 
upon he was deposed by a synod held under the presidency 
of John XII. On the sudden death of the latter, the 
populace chose Benedict V. as his successor; but Otlio, 
returning and lading siege to the city, compelled their 
acceptance of Leo. It is usually said that, at the synod 
which deposed Benedict, Leo conceded to the emperor and 
his successors as sovereign of Italy full rights of investiture, 
but the genuineness of the document on which this allega- 
tion rests is more than doubtful. Leo VIII. was succeeded 
by John XIII. 

LEO IX., pope from 1049 to 1054, was a native of 
Upper Alsace, where he was born June 21, 1002. His 
proper name was Bruno ; the family to which he belonged 
was of noblo rank, and through his father he was related 
to the emperor Conrad II. He was educated at Toul, 
where he successively became canon and (1026) bishop ; 
in the latter capacity he rendered important political 
services to his relative Conrad II., and afterwards to 
Henry III., and at the same time he became widely known 
as an earnest and reforming ecclesiastic by the zeal he 
showed in spreading the rule of the order of Cluny. On 
the death of Damasus II., Bruno was in December 1048, 
with the concurrence both of the emperor and of the Homan 
delegates, selected his successor by an assembly at Worms ; 
he stipulated, however, as a condition of his acceptance that 
he should first proceed to Rome and be canonically elected 
by the voice of clergy and people. Setting out shortly 
after Christmas, he had a meeting with abbot Hugo of 
Cluny at Besan^on, where he was joined by the young 
monk Hildebrand, who afterwards became Pope Gregory 
VII. ; arriving in pilgrim garb at Rome in the following 
February, he was received with much cordiality, and at 
his consecration assumed the name of Leo IX. One of his 
first public acts was to hold the well-known Easter synod 
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of 1049, at which celibacy of the clergy (down to the rank 
of subdeacon) was anew enjoined, and where he at least 
succeeded in making clear how strongly his own convictions 
went against every kind of simony. The greater part of 
the year that followed was occupied in one of those pro- 
gresses through Italy, Germany, and France which form 
so marked a feature in Leo’s pontificate. After presiding 
over a synod at Pavia, he joined the emperor Henry III. 
in Saxony, and accompanied him to Cologne and Aix-la- 
Chapelle; to Rheims he also summoned a meeting of the 
higher clergy, which although there were many abstentions 
was largely attended, and by which several important 
reforming decrees were passed. At Mainz also he held a 
council, at which the Italian and French as well as the 
German clergy were represented, and ambassadors of the 
Greek emperor were present ; here too simony and the 
marriage of the clergy were the principal matters dealt 
with. After his return to Rome he held (April 29, 1050) 
another Easter synod, which was occupied largely with the 
controversy about the teachings of Berengarius of Tours ; 
in the same year he presided over provincial synods at 
Salerno, Siponto, and Vercelli, and in September revisited 
Germany, returning to Rome in time for a third Easter 
synod, at which the question of the reordination of those 
who had been ordained by simonists was considered. He 
next joined the emperor at Pressburg, and vainly sought 
to secure the submission of the Hungarians ; at Ratisbon, 
Bamberg, and Worms the papal presence was marked by 
various ecclesiastical solemnities ; but at Mainz, in a 
dispute about the ordination of a deacon between the arch- 
bishop and the pope, the latter had to give way. After a 
fourth Easter synod in 1053 Leo set out against the Nor- 
mans in the south with an army of Italians and German 
volunteers, but the forces sustained a total defeat at Astag- 
num near Civitella (June 18, 1053) ; on going out, how- 
ever, from the city to meet the enemy lie was received with 
every token of submission, relief from the pressure of his 
bau was implored, and fidelity and homage were sworn. 
From June 1053 to March 1054 he was nevertheless 
detained at Boneveuto in honourable captivity ; he did 
n )t long survive his return to Rome, where he died on 
April 19, 1054. He was succeeded by Victor II. 

LEO X. (Giovanni de’ Medici, 1475-1523), the only 
pope who has bestowed his own name upon his age, and 
one of the few whose origiual extraction has corre- 
sponded in some measure with the splendour of the 
pontifical dignity, was the second sou of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, called the Magnificeut, and was born at Florence, 
December 11, 1475. Like his contemporary Henry 
VIII., he was from the first destined for the ecclesiastical 
condition ; he received the tonsure at seven, held benefices 
at eight, and ere he was thirteen negotiations were in 
active progress for his elevation to the cardinalate. 
Innocent VIII., the reigning pope, was bound to Lorenzo 
by domestic ties and a common policy and interest; in 
October 1488 Giovanni was created a cardinal under the 
condition that he should not be publicly recognized as such 
for three years. The interval was devoted to the study of 
theology and canon law, pursuits less congenial to the 
young prince of the church than the elegant literature for 
which he inherited his father’s taste, and in which he had 
already made great progress under the tuition of Politian 
and Bibbiena. In March 1 492 he was formally admitted 
into the sacred college, and took up his residence in Rome, 
receiving a letter of advice from his parent which ranks 
among the wisest and weightiest compositions of its class. 
Within a few months his prospects were clouded by the 
nearly simultaneous decease of his father and the pope, a 
double bereavement closing the era of peace which Lorenzo’s 
prudent policy had given to Italy, and inaugurating a 


period of foreign invasion and domestic strifa One of 
the first consequences of the French irruption into Italy, 
which shortly ensued, was the expulsion of the Medici 
family from Florence (November 1494). After having 
resisted to the best of his ability, the Cardinal de’ Medici 
found a refuge at Bologna, and, seeing himself deprived 
for the time of political importance, and obnoxious to 
Innocent’s successor, Alexander VI., undertook a journey 
in foreign countries with a party of friends. Upon his 
return he settled at Rome, withdrawing himself from 
notice as much as possible, and disarming the jealousy of 
Alexander by his unaffected devotion to literary pursuits. 
The accession of Julius II, and the death of his elder 
brother Piero in the battle of the Garigliano (December 
1503), restored him to consequence; but little is recorded 
of him until 1511, when Julius appointed him legate at 
Bologna, an office which gave him the nominal direction of 
the combined Spanish and papal army then besieging that 
city. The siege failed, and two months afterwards the 
allies were totally defeated by the French under Gaston de 
Foix in the famous battle of Ravenna (April 11, 1512), 
and the Cardinal de’ Medici himself was taken prisoner. 
The French victory produced none of the anticipated 
results ; within a short time the conquerors were even 
obliged to evacuate Milan, carrying their captive with 
them. In the confusion of the retreat the cardinal effected 
his escape, and fled to Mantua, where he derived encourage- 
ment from the prediction of a chiromancer, who promised 
him the papacy (Gauricus, Tractat . Astro !. , fol. 20, a passage 
overlooked by Leo’s biographers). Being reappointed to 
his legation, he took quiet possession of Bologna ; within 
a few months his family were restored to Florence by the 
Spanish and papal troops, and the death of Julius II., on 
February 21, 1513, raised him most unexpectedly to the 
papacy on March 11 following, at the age of only thirty- 
seven years. It seems difficult to assign any adequate 
reason for an election so contrary to traditional observance 
and the private interests of all the more conspicuous 
members of the conclave ; but it has never been attributed 
to simony. The new pope assumed the name of Leo X. 
Before his coronation, as first poiuted out by Lord Acton, 
ho was required to enter into certain engagements, from 
most of which he speedily absolved himself. Among these 
was a promise to issuo no brief for collecting money for 
the repair of St Peter’s. Had this pledge been observed, 
the Reformation might have been deferred for some time, 
and its course might have been materially different 

At Leo’s accession the probability of a religious revolu- 
tion was contemplated by none. The attention of his 
immediate predecessors had long been engrossed by the 
temporal concerns of the papacy. These were apparently 
in a flourishing, but actually in a precarious condition. 
The guiding principle of Leo’s policy was to preserve the 
conquests which he had inherited from Alexander VI. and 
J ulius II. The establishment of his family in Florence 
diminished, although it did not remove, the temptation to 
create a principality in their interest, as Alexander had 
done, and his temper rather inclined him to aggrandize 
the papacy by diplomacy than to emulate the martial 
exploits of Julius, The preservation, however, of the 
acquisitions of these pontiffs required and taxed the 
abilities of a consummate statesman. These were not 
wanting to Leo, and it is to his credit that he seldom 
suffered the love of art and letters, which was his ruling 
passion, and which became his especial distinction among 
the princes of his age, to divert his attention from public 
affairs at a time of extraordinary anxiety and vicissitude. 
Scarcely had he ascended the pontifical throne when the 
storm burst in the shape of a determined effort of the 
French king to repossess himself of the duchy of Milan. 
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An army of Swiss, called into the field by Leo’s diplomacy, 
repelled the invasion, and Italy enjoyed peace until the 
death of Louis XIL, two years subsequently, brought to 
the throne a young prince who only lived for military 
glory, and whose entire reign was dominated by the 
ambition of recovering Milan and Naples. On September 
13, 1516, Francis I. totally defeated the Swiss at 
Marignano. One of the first consequences of the battle, 
which reduced Leo to submission by placing the Medici in 
Florence at the mercy of the victor, was the loss of Parma 
and Piacenza. These duchies, but recently acquired by 
Julius IL, were reunited to Milan, and Leo, temporizing 
iu the true spirit of Italian statecraft, consented to a 
public interview with Francis, and became apparently his 
ally. Little as the pope’s professions were to be depended 
upon, Francis thus gained the substantial advantage of a 
concordat seriously restricting the liberties of the Church 
of France. Leo meanwhile endeavoured to indemnify 
himself for the loss of Purina and Piacenza by seizing upon 
the duchy of Urbino for the benefit of his nephew Lorenzo, 
an enterprise fully as unscrupulous as any of the similar 
exploits of Caesar Borgia, and by no means executed with 
equal ability. After a Bevere struggle, however, Leo’s 
arms triumphed for the time, but the undertaking proved 
as injurious to his credit as to his exchequer, and the 
financial exhaustion which it occasioned helped to prepare 
the great disaster of his reign. Another unfortunate 
occurrence of this period was a plot of several cardinals to 
poison the pope, which led to the execution of one and the 
imprisonment of several others. Leo has been accused of 
excessive severity, but apparently without reason, although 
he may be censured for having held out expectations of 
pardon which he did not intend to fulfil. This conspiracy 
probably made him distrustful of the sacred college as then 
constituted, and led to one of the most remarkable acts of 
his pontificate, the creation of thirty-one cardinals in a 
single day. This dangerous stretch of authority made him 
absolute master in his own court for the remainder of 
his reign, and it must be admitted that most of the 
new cardinals were men of distinguished merit. A much 
more momentous event was now at hand, which, however, 
belongs more properly to the biography of Luther 
than that of Leo. On All Saints’ eve, 1517, the daring 
protest of Luther against the intolerable impostures 
and rapacity of the papal vendors of indulgences, com- 
missioned by Leo to raise money for the rebuilding of 
St Peter’s, gave the signal for the Reformation. Leo waB 
at first amused. “ The axe,” he said, alluding to the 
danger he had lately escaped from, the conspiracy of the 
cardinals, “ is taken from the root, and laid to the 
branches.” When at length his eyes were opened he 
followed the policy of mingled menace and cajolery which 
was alone possible where the secular arm was unavailable, 
and which might probably have succeeded with a man of 
different mould from Luther. By 1520 the breach had 
become irreparable, and an invincible fatality had linked 
the name of the most ostentatious of the popes with the 
profoundest humiliation of the church. 

Leo died before the full extent of the calamity was 
apparent, and amid a full tide of political prosperity which 
would have easily consoled him for the diminution of his 
spiritual prerogatives. He had profited by the general 
tranquillity to expel the petty tyrants of the ecclesiastical 
states. Perugia, Sinigagiia, Fermo had been added to 
the domains of the church, and Ferrara had narrowly 
escaped. The death of his nephew Lorenzo about the 
same time made him the virtual ruler of Florence also. 
Abroad, his policy had apparently received a check by the 
election of Charles V. as emperor, but the continued 
rivftlnr KAfwoAn PharlAa and hiii nomnefcitor Francis soon 


placed the dearest wish of his heart within his reach. 
“ Could I recover Parma and Piacenza for the church,” he 
had said to the Cardinal de’ Medici, “ I would willingly lay 
down my life.” His wish was granted him. Allying 
himself with Charles, he contributed efficaciously to the 
expulsion of the French from Milan in November 1521. 
Parma and Piacenza returned to the Holy See, aud there 
was talk of the Medici replacing the Sforzas on the ducal 
throne of Milan. The news reached Leo at his villa of 
Malliann on a November night. Overjoyed, his mind 
engrossed by ambitious projects, he long paced a chamber 
through whoso open window streamed the chill and 
malarious air of the adjoining woods. He returned to 
Rome in apparent health, but on the 24th of November 
withdrew indisposed to his apartments, and on December 1 
expired with such suddenness that tho last sacraments 
could not be administered. Poison was generally suspected, 
but the circumstances alleged in support of this belief wear 
the aspect of inventions, and seem inconsistent with the 
universal dismay excited by his decease. There was more 
ground for this consternation than men fully knew. The 
most fortunate and magnificent of the popes had bequeathed 
his successors a religious schism and a bankrupt exchequer. 
If, however, his profusion had impoverished the church and 
indirectly occasioned the destruction of her visible unity, 
he hud raised her to the highest rank as the apparent 
patron of whatever contributed to oxtend knowledge or to 
refine and embellish life. If he had not kindled the genius 
of Raphael, employed equally by his predecessor, he had 
recognized and fostered it, and in bo doing had apparently 
reconciled antique art with Christianity, and effaced the re- 
proach of indifference or hostility to culture which for fifteen 
centuries had more or less weighed upon the latter. As a 
patron of literature Leo’s merits had been even more con- 
spicuous : every Italian man of letters, in an ago of singular 
intellectual brilliancy, had tasted or might have hoped to 
taste of his bounty; had Italy been Europe, the scholars 
and authors elsewhere forward in revolt would have been 
indissolubly attached to the Church of Rome. The essential 
paganism of the Renaissance art and literature was not then 
perceived ; and even now that it is fully understood the 
prestige which Leo gave the church remains but little 
impaired. The hostility of the Renaissance to Catholicism 
has been unanswerably shown by Catholic writers them- 
selves, but the popular imagination only notes that Raphael 
and Michelangelo wrought in the name of religion, and 
at the bidding of a pope. However severely then Leo 
may be judged from the strictly sacerdotal point of view, 
sacerdotalism itself cannot deny its obligations to him ; 
while, from the point of view of liberal culture, he appears 
as near perfection in his ecclesiastical character as that 
character admits. 

llis personal disposition has been the subject of much controversy. 
“ Among all tho individuals who have attracted the attention of 
mankind, there is perhaps no one whose character has stood in so 
doubtful a light as that of Leo X.” This exaggerated dictum of 
Roscoe’s at all events expresses the fact that men’s views of Leo’s 
character have been coloured in a more than ordinary degree by 
party spirit. To one class he represents the ideal of the papacy as 
a civilizing and beneficent institution ; to another— comprising 
Catholics as well as Protestants — he is the personification of its 
worldliness and apostacy. The merit or demerit of Mb actions will 
be variously estimated to the end of time. The leading traits of 
his character, however, are matters of fact, which prepossessions 
should not be allowed to distort, and it may be confidently affirmed 
that they were mostly amiable aud laudable. He was constitution- 
ally kind, compassionate, and bountiful,— endowed with Florentine 
prudence and circumspection, but cast altogether in a more liberal 
mould than the mercantile race from which he sprung. The best 
of the Medici except his father Lorenzo, he is in many points more 
humanly interesting than the latter, and the disadvantage at which 
he occasionally appears is mainly attributable to his being less 
perfectly equipped by nature for the part assigned to him by 
fortune. His geniality sometimes degenerated into indecorum, and 
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in a certain degree injured the credit of the church. His aesthetic 
pantheism, though inspired by a real religious sentiment, fixed the 
reproach of paganism upon her at the precise moment when an 
evangelical reaction was springing up. The best possible pope for 
the age that was going out, hr was the worst possible for the age 
that was coming in : hence the splendours of his administration 
were ephemeral, uud its disasters lasting. If his reputation as a 
pope and a statesman is thus ambiguous, no such deduction need 
be made from his serener fame as a patron of lotters and art. In 
this respect lie stands almost alone, except for such rare examples 
as his lather and the modern kings of Bavaria, os a prince who did 
not merely strike a tacit bargain with men of genius, setting his 
patronage against their flattery, but one who entered into their 
pursuits from u genuine congeniality of taste and temperament, and 
aided them efficaciously not only as their patron but as their com- 
panion. Unlike most exalted patrons of literature, he was a scholar 
first and a sovereign afterwards ; lienee his contact with the best 
intellect of his age was far more direct and personal than that 
of an Augustus or a Louis X1Y. Great us were the obligations con- 
ferred upon individuals by his tact and discernment, it is no doubt 
true that the intellectual movement of his age arose and could well 
have subsisted without him. It is none the less true that, if not 
the source of that light, his court was the focus to which it con- 
verged, and which gave it back with a lustre which still renders 
the era that bears his name, in its literary and artistic aspects, one 
of the brightest periods in the history of mankind. 

Th<! life of Loo wa« written shortly after hi* death by Paolo Uiovio, bishop of 
Nocera, who lmd known him intimately, ltoseoe's celebrated biography, though 
sometimes diffuse and sometimes trite, is in the main a work of great merit, and 
very agrceuble from the cut he, sympathy between the author and the age he 
depicts and the subject of ids biography. It lias received much Illustration from 
the notes of the German and Italian translators, Henke und liossl, but requires 
to be re-edited with the aid of the numerous publications from archives which have 
taken place since Hoscoe’s time. Audin's French life is a poor performance- 
partial. mainly borrowed from ltoscoc, and disfigured by unsuccessful efforts after 
the picturesque. (K. G.) 

LEO XI. (Alessandro de’ Medici) was chosen, under 
French influence, to succeed Clement VIII. as [tope on 
April 1, 1605, and died on April 27 of the same year. 
His successor was Paul V. 

LEO XII. (Annibale della Genga), pope from 1823 
to 1829, a native of Romagna, was born on August 
22, 1760. In 1790 he first gained public recogni- 
tion of his talents by the success with which lie accom- 
plished the delicate task laid upon him by Pius VI. of 
pronouncing a funeral discourse over the emperor Joseph 
I L; in 1793 he was sent as nuncio to Lucerne with the 
title of archbishop of Tyre ; in the following year he went, 
also as nuncio, to Cologne; in 1805 be attended the diet 
of Ratisbon as papal plenipotentiary ; and in 1808 he 
shared with Caprara a difficult mission to France. Some 
years of retirement at the abbey of Monti ceili now followed; 
but in 1814 he was made the bearer of the pope’s con- 
gratulations to Louis XVIII. ; in 1816 he became cardinal 
priest of Sta. Maria Maggiore, receiving also the bishopric 
of Sinigaglia, while in 1820 he became cardinal vicarius. 
On September 28, 1823, he was chosen to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Pius VII. ; at the time it was 
believed that he had not long to live, and, in point of fact, 
on the 23d day of the following December his condition 
became so serious that the last sacraments were administered 
to him ; suddenly, however, he recovered. One of his 
first cares was for the due observance of the approaching 
jubilee year, and on May 27, 1824, the bull was sent forth 
which invited all Christendom to Rome in the following 
December ; but foreign Governments responded coldly to 
the appeals made for their co-operation in forwarding 
pilgrims, and even Leo’s own subjects viewed the prepara- 
tions made in their neighbourhood with indifference or 
aversion, and the most determined efforts of the papal 
government did not succeed in averting a somewhat 
ridiculous failure. Throughout his pontificate Leo showed 
himself a man of simple tastes and laborious habits ; his 
diplomatic relations with the European powers were on the 
whole characterized by firmness, tact, and moderation, and 
perhaps the most unfavourable criticism to be made upon 
his domestic policy is that it was unpractical in its 
meddlesomeness and unstatesmaulike in its severity. He 


died on February 10, 1829, and was succeeded by Pius 
VIII. 

LEO L, Flavius, surnamed Magnus and Thbax, 
emperor of the East, was born about 400 a.d., in the 
country of the Bessi, Thrace, and succeeded Marcian in 
February 457. At the time of his elevation he was an 
obscure military tribune, but had become steward to Aspar, 
patrician and commander of the guards, who might himself 
have aspired to the purple had he not been tainted with 
the Arian heresy. In recommending his servant to the 
soldiers, who proclaimed him emperor, Aspar hoped through 
him to be able to exercise the reality of power. The 
election of Leo was ratified by the senate ; his coronation 
by Anatolius, the patriarch of Constantinople, is said to 
have been the earliest instance of such an ecclesiastical 
ceremony. The precise nature of the military Buccess 
against the barbarians which, according to the chronicles, 
the new emperor achieved in the first year of his reign is 
not accurately known. Of the more conspicuous incidents 
of his subsequent life, the first in chronological order is his 
intervention in the politico-religious troubles in Egypt, 
where the Eutychians had gained the upper hand, and, 
encouraged by the Arianizing Aspar, had made their own 
nominee, Timotheus Ailurus, patriarch of Alexandria. Leo 
made peace by deposing and banishing the new patriarch, 
and, when reminded by Aspar that it ill became a wearer 
of the purple to be guilty (as in this case he had been) of 
promise-breaking, retorted that it was equally unbecoming 
that a prince should be compelled to resign his own 
judgment and the public interest to the will of a 
subject. In 466 the Huns, invading Dacia, were defeated 
by Leo’s generals Anthemius and Anagastus, and again 
by the latter in 468. In 468 Leo, in concert with 
Anthemius, whom in the intervening year he had caused 
to be made emperor of the West, equipped a naval 
armament against the Vandals of Africa, who, under 
Genseric, had long been the scourge of Italy and the 
Mediterranean. Thelarge fleet of more than one thousand 
vessels was intrusted to the command of Leo’s brother-in- 
law Basiliscus, who, after a prosperous passage, disembarked 
his troops safely at Cape Bona within 40 miles of Carthage, 
but weakly granted a truce of fivo days to the enemy ; 
during the interval, favoured by the wind and the darkness 
of the night, the fleet of Genseric, with several fireships 
in tow, attacked the Roman vessels, burning and sinking 
one half of them, and thus causing the entire failure of the 
expedition. A widespread belief that the Arian Aspar 
had somehow helped to bring about this disastrous defeat 
furnished Leo with a pretext for getting rid of this 
dangerous kingmaker, who accordingly was treacherously 
put to death, along with one of his sons, in 471. To 
avenge (as they alleged) the murder, the Goths invaded 
Thrace, and ravaged the country almost to the walls of 
the capital. In October 473 Leo associated with himself 
his child grandson Leo II., and in the following year he died 
(February 3, 474); his successor survived him fora few 
months only. The somewhat misleading surname of Great 
borne by Leo I. is due solely to the obsequious gratitude 
of the orthodox party ; by the Arians he was, not without 
some show of justice, nicknamed Macellarius (“ butcher ”). 

LEO III., Flavius, surnamed The Isaurian, a native 
of Isauria, born about 680, was originally called Conon, a 
name which he dropped after he had risen to military dis- 
tinction. In 713 he received from Anastasius II. the 
command of the eastern army ; and, when that emperor 
was deposed by Theodosius III. in 716, Leo, marching 
to Constantinople, compelled the usurper to resign, and 
was himself made emperor amid much popular enthusiasm, 
in March 718. The internal troubles of the empire had 
meanwhile permitted the advance of the Arabs, who in 
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large numbers invested the capital by land and sea in the 
following August; the siege was not raised until 720. 
Relieved from this pressing danger, and also in 721 from a 
conspiracy originating with the deposed emperor Anastasius 
II., Leo speedily inaugurated the aggressive religious policy 
with which his name is associated, by promulgating, in 722, 
the edicts commanding the baptism of Jews and Montanists 
throughout the empire, and in 726 that against the 
4< idolatry of image worship,” which was destined ultimately 
to produce bo important effects on the relations of Italy and 
the West with Byzantium. Instigated by Pope Gregory II., 
the Italians refused to obey the command to remove the 
pictures from their churches ; and when Paulus, the newly- 
appointed exarch of Ravenna, sought to employ force, he 
was defeated and slain. A revolt which had broken out 
in the Cyclades and the Peloponnesus was with difficulty 
quelled, and an insurrection in Constantinople was only 
repressed after much bloodshed (730). In November 
730 a council was held by Gregory II. at Rome, in w hich 
anathemas were pronounced against the destroyers of 
images, and therefore, by implication at least, against Leo. 
He retaliated by severing the Trans-Adriatic provinces from 
the Roman patriarchate, and by confiscating large posses- 
sions of the Roman see in Calabria and Sicily. Another 
council under Gregory III., in 732, joined in a solemn 
excommunication of all iconoclasts, and image worship 
was set up in Rome on a more splendid scale than had 
previously been known. The emperor made a last effort 
to relieve his exarch Eutychius, shut up in Ravenna, and 
to bring the pope and Italy to obedience ; but the great 
fleet which he sent was wrecked in the Adriatic, and with 
it the exarchate bocarne practically lost to the empire. The 
closing years of Leo’s reign were disturbed by troubles 
with the Arabs ; and 740 was made memorable by a great 
earthquake which devastated Constantinople, Thrace, and 
Bithynia. He died in 741. 

LEO V., Flavius, surnamod The Armenian, served as 
general under Nicephorus I., but was banished for 
treachery in 811. Shortly afterwards he was recalled 
and appointed commander of the eastern army by Michael 
I. After gaining some distinction in war with the Arabs 
in 812, he accompanied his sovereign, in 813, on an expe- 
dition against Crum, king of the Bulgarians. Taking 
advantage of the disaffection of the army during a battle 
with the enemy near Adrianoplc, he withdrew with the 
forces under his command, leaving Michael to total defeat. 
Shortly afterwards he w r as crowned at Constantinople 
without opposition (813). In 814, and again in the 
following year, he inflicted decisive defeats upon the 
Bulgarians. He then began to show great zeal against 
the image worshippers, but such was his severity that even 
his closest friend, Michael the Stammerer, who had done 
much to help him to the throne, ultimately turned against 
him. Michael was convicted of conspiracy and condemned 
to death, but by the intervention of his friends, who 
assassinated Leo in the palace chapel on Christmas Eve 
820, was raised from prison to the throne. 

LEO VL, Flavius, surnamed Sapiens and Philo- 
sophus, succeeded his father, Basil I., in 886, and died in 
911. One of his first acts was to depose the well-known 
Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, who had been his 
tutor. The rest of his biography, so far as recorded, tells 
of unimportant wars with barbarians and struggles with 
churchmen. In explanation of his somewhat absurd sur- 
name, all that can be said, as Gibbon has remarked, is 
“ that the son of Basil was less ignoraut than the greater 
part of Jus contemporaries in church and state, that his 
education had been directed by the learned Photius, and 
that several books of profane and ecclesiastical science 
were composed by the pen, or in the name, of the imperial 
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philosopher.” His works include a treatise on military 
tactics (De Apparatu Bellico , translated by Sir John Cheke 
in 1554, and frequently since), seventeen Oracula y in iambic 
verse, on the destinies of future emperors and patriarchs 
of Constantinople, thirty-three Orations, chiefly on theo- 
logical subjects, and some epigrams in the Greek Antho- 
logy. 

LEO, Johannes, usually called Leo Africanus, some- 
times Eliberitanus ( i . e.y of Granada), is best known as the 
author of & valuable Africa Description which long ranked 
as almost the only authority in regard more especially to 
the Sudan. Born probably at Granada, of a noble Moorish 
stock, Allmsan ibn Mohammed Abwa/^.an Alfasi (for this 
was his real designation) received an excellent education 
at Fez, whero his family settled after the expulsion from 
Spain. Ho was still in his sixteenth year when he began 
a course of travel which extended, not only through the 
northern and central parts of Africa (where ho had advanced 
to the south-east of Lake Chad), but also into Arabia, Syria, 
Persia, Armenia, Tartary, aud portions of Europe. As he 
was returning from Egypt about 1517, he was captured 
by pirates near the island of Gorba, and he was ultimately 
presented as a slave to Leo X. The pope no sooner 
discovered what manner of man he was than he assigned 
him a pension ; and having persuaded him to profess the 
Christian faith, he stood Bponsor at his baptism, and 
bestowed on him his own names, Johannes and Leo. The 
new convert, having made himself acquainted with Latin 
and Italian, not only taught Arabic to ./Egidius Antoninus, 
bishop of Viterbo, and others, but wrote books in both 
tongues. Ho appears to have returned to Africa, and to 
have put off his Christianity, before his death ; but the later 
part of his career is involved in obscurity. lie was still 
alive in 1526. 

The Africa Dcscriptio was originally written in Arabic, but the 
MS. (at one time in the library of Vincenzo I'inelli, 1535-1601) is 
not known to be extant. Thu author’s own translation into passable 
Italian was first published by Ruinnsio, Navigation! c Viaggi. Ver- 
sions of this or of the widely used Latin translation by F. Florhinus 
have appeared in English, Prencli, Dutch, Ac. For notieefl of Loo’s 
oilier works see Lorsbuch’s edition (llerborn, 1801). 

LEOBSCHUTZ (Bohemian, llluhczyce ), a town in the 
Prussian province of Silesia, circle of Oppeln, is situated 
on the Zinna, about 20 miles to the north-west of Ratibor. 
It carries on a considerable trade in wool, flax, aud grain, 
its markets for these commodities being very numerously 
attended. The principal industries aro carriage-building, 
wool-spinning, and glass-making. The town contains 
three Roman Catholic churches, a Protestant church, a 
synagogue, a new town-hall, and a gymnasium. Leobschiitz 
is known to have existed in the 10th century, and from 
1524 to 1623 was capital of the principality of Jagerndorf, 
which was divided between Prussia and Austria in 1742. 
Population in 1880, 12,015. 

LEOCHARES, one of the sculptors of the younger 
Attic school in the fine period of Greek art. He is called 
a young man in a pseudo-Platonic epistle which must be 
later than 366 b.c. He worked on the Mausoleum along 
with Scopas, Bryaxis, Timotheos, and I’ythis about 356 
B.C.; the west side of the frieze, of which all the extant 
fragments are in the British Museum, was entrusted to him. 
He made the statue of Isocrates which was erected at 
Athens about 354 b.c. Many other portrait statues are 
known to have been his work. Along with Lysippus he 
represented Alexander the Great engaged in a lion hunt. 
This group was in bronze, whereas another in the Philip- 
peion at Olympia, representing the family of Philip and 
Alexander, was iu ivory and gold. Finally, an inscription 
records that he made the statues of an Athenian family. 
Though nothing ia recorded of the character of these works, 
it may be gathered from the list that they were idealized 
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portraits ; chryselephantine statues were always ideal. 
Leochares was also the sculptor of many purely ideal 
works. These comprise three statues of Zeus, of which one 
was on the Acropolis, one at the Pineeus, and the third was 
carried away to Rome, where Pliny saw it on the Capitol ; 
he is also recorded to have carved three statues of Apollo, 
one of which was bought by Dionysius of Syracuse. 
Absolutely nothing is known of the character of these 
works ; but we are more fortunate in regard to bis master- 
piece, the Rape of Ganymede, of which many imitations 
have been preserved to us sufficient to give some idea of its 
real character. Ganymede, characterized as a shepherd by 
crook and syrinx, has been resting under a tree, when the 
eagle swoops down and bears him off direct heavenwards ; 
the looks of both are directed upwards. Ganymede, a 
youth of perfect beauty, does not struggle, but yields 
himself completely to his captor, so that hiB body hangs 
down in easy, graceful lines. The eagle, with magnificent 
outstretched wings, conscious, as Pliny says, “ what his 
burden is and to whom he bears it,” grasps the boy gently 
with his talons, and seems to swoop straight upwards, 
unencumbered by the weight. The problem of supporting 
the figures in the air, clumsily Bolved in the imitation 
preserved at St Mark’s in Venice by hanging the group 
up with a rope, was skilfully overcome by means of the 
tree from beneath which the boy has been seized ; while 
the dog beneath, looking up after his master, both gives an 
appearance of naturalness to the whole scene, and suggests 
more vividly the idea that the boy is far above the ground. 
The great skill of the group lay in the manner in which 
the idea of swift easy motion upwards was expressed ; 
while the widespread wings of the eagle and the drooping 
form of the boy gave a beautiful outline to the whole. 
Overbeck ( Gesch . dev Grieck. Phut., ii. 51) has well ex- 
pressed the distinction between the fine character of this 
work and the sensualism of a later class of similar groups, 
where the eagle is obviously Zeus himself and not a mere 
messenger. The colossal acrolithic statue of Ares at 
Halicarnassus- is sometimes attributed to Leochares, some- 
times to Tinaotheua 

On the slistro of Leochares in the Mausoleum and on the style of 
the sculptures, see Newton, Halicarnassus , Cnidus, and Hranchidse, 
On the inscriptions mentioning works of Leochares, see Overbeck, 
Schriftquellcn. Bee also Jalni, Archmol. Bcitr., p. 20. 

LEOMINSTER, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
and market-town of England in the county of Hereford, 
is situated in a rich agricultural country on the Lug, 150 
miles west-north- west of London and 1 2 north of Hereford. 
The town has regular and spacious streets, and some fine 
old timber housos lend picturesqueness to its appearance. 
The parish church, which is of mixed architecture, includ- 
ing the fine Norman nave of the old priory church, and 
contains some of the most beautiful examples of window 
tracery in England, was restored in 1866, and enlarged by 
the addition of a south nave in 1879. The other public 
buildings are the corn exchange, erected in 1859 at a cost 
of £4000, and the town-hall, to make room for which, 
in 1855, the Bubtor Cross, a beautiful example of old 
timber work of the date 1663, was removed to form a 
private dwelling house. The principal industries of the 
town are leather and woollen manufactures, iron and brass 
founding, glove and hat making, and the manufacture of 
agricnltural implements. Leominster originated in a 
monastery founded by Merwald king of Mercia, who had 
a castle near the town, where a fortress stood till 1055, 
when it was demolished by the Welsh. The town re- 
ceived a charter of incorporation from Queen Mary, and 
has sent members to Parliament since the 23d of Edward I. ; 
in 1868 its representation was reduced from two members 
to one. The limits of the mnnicipal and the parliamentary 
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boroughs are identical, tffe population in 1871 being 5863, 
which in 1881 had increased to 6042, 

8ee the Histories by Price (1795) and Townsend (1863), and a 
paper by E. A. Freeman in Archseologia Cambrensis , 1863. 

LEON, one of the forty-nine provinces of Spain, is 
bounded on the N. by Oviedo, on the E. by Falencia, on 
the S. by Valladolid and Zamora, and on the W. by 
Orense and Lugo, and has an area of 6166 square miles, 
with a population (in 1877) of 350,210. Its boundaries 
on the north and west, formed respectively by the central 
ridge and southerly offshoots of the great Cantabrian chain, 
are strongly marked ; towards the south-east it merges 
imperceptibly into the Castilian plateau, the line of 
demarcation being for the most part merely conventional 
It belongs partly to the Mino and partly to the Duero river 
system, these being separated by the montanas de Leon, 
which extend in a continuous wall (with passes at Manzanal 
and Poncebadon) from north to south-west. To the Mino 
tiow the Sil, Boeza, Burbia, Cua, Valcarce ; the principal 
tributaries of the Duero are the Esla (with its affluents the 
Tuerto, Orbigo, Bernesga, Torio, Cuereno, and Ceo) and 
the Valderaduey. To the north-west of the montanas de 
Leon is the district known as the Vierzo, a richly wooded 
pastoral and highland district, which in its lower valleys 
produces grain, fruit, and wine in abundance. The Tierra 
del Cainpo in the west of the province is fairly productive, 
but in need of irrigation. The hills of Leon were wrought 
for gold in the time of the Romans ; iron is still obtained 
to some extent ; and coal and antimony also occur. The 
commerce and industries of the province are unimportant 
Besides Leon, the capital, the only towns of any note are 
Astorga and Ponferrada, respectively the Asturica Augusta 
and the Interamnium Flavium of the Romans. There is 
railway communication with Madrid ; but the line from 
Leon to Gijon at present terminates, on the south side of 
the pass, at Busdongo, while that to Coruna does not 
extend further than Branuelas. 

The province was anciently inhabited by the Vettones and 
Callaici ; after the Roman conquest it formed part of Hispania 
Tarraeonensis. Among tho Christian kingdoms which arose in 
Spain as the Saraconic irruption of the 8th century receded, Leon 
was one of tho oldest, after that of Asturias, the title of king of 
Leon having been first assumed by Ordofto in 913. Ferdinand I. 
(the Great) of Castile united the crowns of Castile and Leon in the 
11th century; the two were again separated in the 12th, until a 
final union took place (1230) in the person of St Ferdinand. The 
limits of the kingdom varied with the alternations of success and 
defeat in war, but roughly speaking it may be said to have embraced 
what are now the provinces of Leon, Palencia, Valladolid, Zamora, 
and Salamanca. The province of Leon prior to 1833 included Leon, 
Zamora, and Salamanca. 

Leon, the capital of the above province, is pleasantly 
situated upon a rising ground in the angle formed by the 
Torio and Bernesga, which here unite to form the Leon, 
a tributary of the Esla; its distance north-west from 
Madrid is 258 miles. The town, which is surrounded by 
old and dilapidated walls, everywhere presents an aspect of 
ruin and decay. Many of the buildings are fine. Of these 
the most important is the cathedral, founded about 1195 ; 
it is built in the pointed Gothic style, of a warm cream* 
coloured stone, and is remarkable for its simplicity, 
lightness, and strength. The collegiate church of San 
Isidro was founded in 1063, and consecrated in 1149; it 
is Byzantine in character. The church belonging to the 
convent of San Marcos, ordered by Ferdinand V. in 1514, 
was begun by Charles V. in 1537, and consecrated in 1541. 
Other buildings of less architectural importance are the 
town-house, the episcopal palace, and that of the Guzman 
family. As might be expected from the ecclesiastical 
character of Leon, there are a variety of religious and 
I charitable institutions ; the industries of the place are linen 
weaving, glove making, and the knitting of caps and 
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stockings, but the trade is insignificant The population 
in 1877 was 11,515. 

Leon (Arab. , Liyun) owes its name to the Legio Septima Gemina 
of Galba, which, under the later emperors at least, nad its head- 
quarters there. The place is mentioned uuder this name in the I tin. 
Ant. About 540 it fell into the hands of the Gothic king Lcovigildo, 
and in 717 it capitulated to the Saracens. Retaken about 742, it 
ultimately, in the beginning of the 10th century, became the capital 
of the kingdom of Leon. About 996 it was taken by Almansur, but 
on his death, which occurred soon afterwards, it reverted to the 
Spaniards. It was the seat of several ecclesiastical councils, one of 
which was held under Alphonso V., a second in 1090, and others in 
1106 , 1114 , 1134 , 1228, and 1288. 

LEON, a city of Mexico, in the state of Guanajuato, 
the chief town of a department, and in population second 
only to the capital of the republic, from which it is distant 
about 100 miles. It is situated on the right bank of the 
Rio Torbio, in the midst of a fertile and flourishing region, 
and is altogether one of the best built and most prosperous 
places in the country, with a large trade in grain and other 
agricultural produce, and a number of considerable 
industries — cotton and woollen weaving, tanning, and 
saddlery. For some time Loon has aspired to become the 
chief town of a new state, and even to take the place of 
Mexico as the national capital. The opening of the 
railways south-east to Mexico and north-east to the Rio 
Grande will further stimulate its development. The 
foundation of Leon dates from 157G, and it has ranked as 
a city since 1836, but the beginning of its present pro- 
sperity belongs only to the middle of the century. 

LEON, the chief city of a department of the same name 
in the republic of Nicaragua, situated iu an extensive plain 
about midway between the groat inland lake of Nicaragua 
and the Pacific Ocean. It is connected by rail (1881) with 
Corinto on the coast (which has taken the place of Realejo, 
its former port) ; and the line is being extended to Leon 
Viejo on Lake Managua and thence to Granada. The city 
is spread over so wide an area that Squier, after a three 
months* residence, found himself discovering now and 
secluded portions. Its public buildings are among the 
finest of Central America. The cathedral (1746-1774) 
is a strong piece of masonry, with a roof of massive arches, 
which has several times been used as a fortress during 
the civil wars. The old episcopal palace (1678), the new 
episcopal palace (1873), and the college of St Ramon (1678) 
also deserve to be mentioned. The population is esti- 
mated at from 20,000 to 30,000. Contiguous to Leon, 
and practically one with it, is the Indian pueblo of Subtiaba, 
which has its owu public buildings, and among the rest a 
church which almost rivals the cathedral. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest Subtiaba was the residence of 
the great cacique of Nagrando, and the seat of an important temple. 
The city of Leon, founaed by Hernandez de Cordova in 1523, was 
originally situated at the head of the western bay of Lake Managua, 
and was not removed to its present position till 1610. Thomas 
Gage, who visited it in 1665, describes it as a splendid city; and in 
1685 it yielded rich booty to Dampier and his company. See 
Squier, Central Ajnerica, vol. i. ; and Scherzer, Free States of Central 
America. 

LEON, Luis Ponce de (1528-1591), usually known as 
Fray Luis de Leon, Spanish religious writer, was born 
about 1528, most probably at Granada, entered the 
university of Salamanca, where Melchior Cano was a few 
years his senior, at the age of fourteen, and in 1544 became 
a member of the Augustinian community there. His 
academical promotion was comparatively rapid ; in 1561 
he obtained by public competition a theological chair at 
Salamanca, to which in 1571 was added that of sacred 
literature. His views in exegesis and Biblical criticism 
were so far in advance of those of the majority of his 
immediate contemporaries that he was denounced to the 
Inquisition for having written a too secular translation of 
the book of Canticles, and for main tai nin g the possibility 
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of correcting the text of the Vulgate. In March 1572 
he was consequently thrown into prison at Valladolid, 
where his confinement lasted until December 1576; the 
charges against him were then abandoned, and he was 
released with an exhortation to circumspection, moderation, 
and prudence. He at once resumed his former posts at 
Salamauca, and the remainder of his days were passed in 
comparative peace. In 1580 a Latin commentary on 
Canticles was published, and in 1583-85 he gave to the 
world three books of a treatise on the names of Christ, 
which he had written in prison. In 1 583 also appeared 
the must popular of his prose works, a treatise entitled 
La Perfecta Casada (“The Perfect Wife”) for the use of 
a lady newly married. Shortly before his death, which 
occurred at Madrigal on August 23, 1591, his appointment 
to be vicar-general of the Augustinian order was sanctioned 
by the pope. 

It is chiefly os a poet that Fray Luis do Leon is now remembered 
and admitted to u high place among the classic authors of Spain, 
llis poetical works include metrical translations of all the Eclogues 
ami two of the Ocorgics of Virgil, somo thirty odes of Horace, forty 
psultiis, and passages from tho Greek and Italiun, all characterized 
by much spirit and grace of style. The original pieces, which are 
chiefly religious, not merely possess the technical merits of idiom 
and versification which perhaps only Castilian ears can appreciate, 
but iu many cases give beautiful expression to feelings which are 
shared by the whole of the Christian world. Of one in particular, the 
ode “ De la Vida del Cielo,” liallam has justly remarked that it 
is “an exquisite piece of lyric poetry, which in its peculiar line of 
devout aspiration has perhaps never been excelled.” Tho works of 
Luis de Leon include a Spanish commentary on Canticles, which was 
not published until 1798 ; a translation, in Spanish octaves, of the 
same book, first printed in 180 6 ; and an exposition of Job, which 
first appeared in 1779. 

The first collective edition of Obras proprias y traducciones was 
published by Quevodo at Madrid in 1631 ; another, fuller and more 
carefully edited, appeared at Valencia iu 1761 ; the latest and best 
is that of Merino [Obr as recon ocidas y colrjadas con varies manu • 
scritos , 6 vols. , Madrid, 1804-16). His original poems, with a 
German translation, by Schliitor and Storck, appeared at Munster 
in 1853. There are two recent German monographs on Luis de Leon 
(Wilkens, Fray Luis de Leon , Halle, 1866 ; and Rausch, Luis de 
Leon u. die Spanischtt Inquisition , 1873), and one in Spanish (JpMi 
Gonzales do Tejada, Vida de Fray Luis de Leon , Madrid, 1863). 

LEONARDO (or LIONARDO) DA VINCI was bqrn 
in 1452 and died in 1519, having during his life excelled 
in almost every honourable human attainment and pursuit, 
tho commercial and political excepted. Considering the 
range of his speculative as well as that of his practical 
powers, he seems certainly the man whoso geniuB has the 
best right to be called universal of any that have ever lived. 
In the tine arts, he was the most accomplished painter of 
his generation and one of the most accomplished of the 
world, a distinguished sculptor, architect, and musician, 
and a luminous and pregnant critic. In inventions and 
experimental philosophy, he was a great mechanician and 
engineer, an anatomist, a botanist, a physiologist, an 
astronomer, a chemist, a geologist and geographer, — an 
insatiable and successful explorer, in a word, along the 
whole range of the physical and mathematical sciences 
when most of those sciences were new. Unfortunately he 
paid the penalty of his universality. The multifariousness 
and the equal balance of his faculties caused him to labour 
promiscuously in all fields of effort He set himself to 
perform tasks and to solve problems too arduous and too 
manifold for the strength of any single life. The con- 
sequence was that in art he was able to carry few undertak- 
ings to completion, and in science to bring no fully matured 
researches to the light But the works of art which he 
did produce were of an excellence unapproached by bis 
contemporaries, and only rivalled by men who came a 
generation after him, and profited by his example ; while, 
in science both theoretical and applied, his unpublished 
writings and the records of his inventions prove him to 
have anticipated at a hundred points the great masters of 
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reasoned discovery in the ensuing age. No wonder, 
therefore, if there has always been a mysterious attraction 
about his name. He stands out to after times in the 
character of a great if only half-effectual magician, one 
pre-eminent less by performance than by power. He has 
been called the Faust of the Italian Renaissance. The 
description would be just if the legend of Faust had con- 
ferred upon its hero the artist's gift of creation, as well 
as the ingenuity of the mechanical inventor, and the 
philosopher’s passion for truth. As it is, these three 
powers, the shaping or artistic, the contriving or 
mechanical, and the reasoning or philosophical, had never 
even been imagined as existing, still less have they ever 
been known actually to exist, in combination, in the same 
measure in which they were all combined in Leonardo. 

The man thus extraordinarily gifted was the son of a 
Florentine lawyer, born out of wedlock by a peasant 
mother. The place of his birth was Vinci, a “ castle ” or 
fortified village in the Florentine territory near Empoli, 
from which his father’s family derived its name. The 
Christian name of his father was Piero (the son of Antonio 
the son of Piero the son of Guido, all of whom had been 
men of law like their descendant). Leonardo’s mothor 
was called Catorina. Her relations with Sor Piero da 
Vinci Reem to have come to an end almost immediately 
upon tho birth of their son. She was rooii afterwards 
married in her own rank of life. Ser Fiero on his part 
was four times married, and had by his last two wives 
nine sons and two daughters ; but the boy Leonardo had 
from the first been acknowledged by his father, who 
brought him up in his own house, principally, no doubt, 
at Florence. In that city Ser Piero followed his profession, 
and was after a while appointed notary to the signory, or 
governing council of the state, a post which several of his 
forefathers had filled before him. The son born to him 
before marriage grow up into a youth of manifest and 
shining promise. To signal beauty and activity of person 
lie joined a winning charm of temper and manners, a tact 
for all societies, and an aptitude for all accomplishments. 
An inexhaustible energy lay beneath this amiable surface. 
Among the multifarious pursuits to which he set his hand, 
the favourite wore modelling and drawing. His father, 
perceiving this, sought the advice of an acquaintance, 
Andrea del Verrocchio, who at once recognized the boy’s 
vocation, and was selected by Ser Piero to be his master. 

Verrocchio, as is well known, although not one of tho 
great creative or inventive forces in the art of this age at 
Florence, was a thoroughly capable and spirited craftsman 
alike as goldsmith, sculptor, and painter, while in teach- 
ing he was particularly distinguished. In his studio 
Leonardo worked for several years in the company of 
Lorenzo di Credi and other less celebrated pupils. He 
had soon learnt all that his master had to teach — more 
than all, if we are to believe the oft-told tale of the figure, 
or figures, executed by the pupil in the picture of Christ’s 
Baptism designed by the master for the monks of 
Vallombrosa. The work in question is now in the 
Academy at Florence. According to Vasari the angel 
kneeling on the left, with a drapery over its right arm, 
was put in by Leonardo, and when Verrocchio saw it his 
sense of its superiority to his own work caused him to 
forswear painting for ever after. The latter part of the 
story is certainly false. Moreover, a closer examination 
seems to detect the hand of Leonardo, not only in the figure 
of the angel, but also in that of Christ and in the land- 
scape background, which are designed with extreme refine- 
ment, and painted in the new medium of oil, while the 
remainder of the picture has been executed by Verrocchio 
in his accustomed vehicle of tempera. The work was 
probably produced between 1480 and 1482, Leonardo 


was from eighteen to twenty years of age. By the latter 
date we find him enrolled in the lists of the painters' guild 
at Florence. Here he continued to live and work probably 
for eight or nine years longer. Up till 1477 he is still 
spoken of as a pupil or apprentice of Verrocchio ; but in 
1478 he receives an independent commission from the 
signory, and in 1480 another from the monks of San 
Donato in Scopeto. He had in the meanwhile been taken 
into special favour by Lorenzo the Magnificent. The only 
memorials now existing of Leonardo’s industry during this 
period consist of a number of scattered drawings and 
studies, most of them physiognomical, in chalk, pen, and 
silver point, besides two painted panels. One of these is 
a large and richly composed picture, or rather a finished 
preparation in monochrome for such a picture, of the 
Adoration of the Kings ; this may have been done for the 
monks of San Donato, and is now in the Uffizi ; the other 
is a similar preparation for a St Jerome, now in the Vatican 
gallery at Rome. We possess, however, the record of an 
abundance of other work which has perished. Leonardo 
was not one of those artists who sought in the imitation of 
antique models the means of restoring art to its perfection. 
He hardly regarded the antique at all, and was an exclusive 
student of nature. From his earliest days he had flung 
himself upon that study with an unprecedented passion of 
delight and curiosity. In drawing from life he had found 
the way to unite precision with freedom, the subtlest 
accuracy of definition with vital movement and flow of 
line, as no draughtsman had been able to unite them 
before. He was the first painter to recognize light and 
shade as among tho most significant and attractive of the 
world’s appearances, and as elements of the utmost 
importance in his art, the earlier schools having with one 
consent noglected the elements of light and shade in 
favour of the elements of colour and line. But Leonardo 
was not a student of the broad, regular, patent appear- 
ances only of the world ; its fugitive, fantastic, un- 
accustomed appearances attracted him most of ail. 
Strange shapes of hills and rocks, rare plants and 
animals, unusual facos and figures of men, questionable 
smiles and expressions, whether beautiful or grotesque, 
far-fetebed objects and curiosities, these were the things 
which he most loved to pore upon and keep in memory. 
Neither did he stop at mere appearances of any kind, but, 
having stamped the image of things upon his brain, went 
on indefatigably to probe their hidden laws aud causes. The 
laws of light and shade, the laws of “ perspective,” includ- 
ing optics and the physiology of the eye, the laws of human 
and animal anatomy and muscular movement, and of the 
growth and structure of plants, all these and much more 
furnished food almost from the beginning to his insatiable 
spirit of inquiry. The evidence of his preferences and 
preoccupations is contained in the list of the lost works 
which he produced during this period. One of these was 
a painting of Adam and Eve in opaque water-colours ; 
and in this, besides the beauty of the figures, the infinite 
truth and elaboration of the foliage and animals in the 
background are celebrated in terms which bring to mind 
the treatment of the subject by Albert Diirer, in his famous 
engraving done thirty years later. Again, a peasant of 
Vinci having in his simplicity asked Ser Piero to get a 
picture painted for him on a wooden shield, the father is 
said to have laughingly handed on the commission to his 
son, who thereupon shut himself up with all the noxious 
insects and grotesque reptiles he could find, observed aud 
drew and dissected them assiduously, and produced at last 
a picture of a dragon compounded of their various shapes 
and aspects, which was so fierce and so life-like as to 
terrify all who saw it With equal research and no less 
effect he painted on another occasion the head of a snaky* 
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fcaired Medusa . 1 Lastly, Leonardo is related to have 
modelled in clay and cast in plaster, about this time, 
several heads of smiling women and children. In addition 
to these labours and researches, he was full of new ideas 
concerning both the laws and the applications of mechanical 
forces. His architectural and engineering projects were of 
a daring which amazed even the fellow-citizens of Alberti 
and Brunelleschi History presents few figures more 
attractive to the mind’s eye than that of Leonardo during 
this period of his all-capable and dazzling youth. There 
was nothing about him, as there was afterwards about 
Michelangelo, dark-tempered, secret, or morose; he was 
open and genial with all men. From time to time, 
indeed, he might shut himself up for a season in com- 
plete intellectual absorption, as when he toiled among his 
bats and wasps and lizards, forgetful of rest and food, 
and insensible to the noisomeness of their corruption ; but 
anon we have to picture him as coming out and gathering 
about him a tatterdemalion company, and jesting with them 
until they were in fits of laughter, for the sake of observ- 
ing their burlesque physiognomies ; or anon as standing 
radiant in his rose-coloured cloak and his rich gold hair 
among the throng of young and old on the piazza, and 
holding them spell-bound while he expatiated on his plan 
for lifting the venerable baptistery of St John, the be! San 
Giovanni of Dante, up bodily from its foundations, and 
planting it anew on a stately basement of marble. 
Unluckily it is to the written biographies and to imagina- 
tion that we have to trust exclusively for our picture. 
No portrait of Leonardo as he appeared during this period 
of his life has come down to us. 

The interval between 1480 and 1487 is one during 
which the movements of our master are obscure, and can 
only be told conjecturally. Up to the former date we 
know with certainty that he was working at Florence, 
under the patronage of Lorenzo de’ Medici. By the latter 
date he had definitively passed into the service of Duke 
Ludovico Sforza, called il Moro, at Milan. The main 
determining cause of his removal would seem to have been 
his selection by Ludovico for the task of erecting a great 
memorial statue in bronze to the honour of his victorious 
father, the condottiere Francesco Sforza. The project of 
such a monument had been already entertained by the last 
duke, Ludovico’s elder brother. After Ludovico had pos- 
sessed himself of the regency in 1 480, he appears to have 
revived the scheme, and to have invited various artists to 
compete for its execution. One who complied with the 
invitation was the Florentine Antonio del Pollaiuolo, by 
whom a sketch for the monument is Btill preserved at 
Munich. It would seem as if the competition had been 
won by Leonardo, but a considerable time had been 
allowed to elapse before the work was actually put in 
hand. The question then arises, Was it during this period 
of postponement that Leonardo went on his mysterious 
travels to the East ? The earlier biographers know nothing 
of these travels ; recent investigation of Leonardo’s MSS. 
has brought them to light. It has been not inaptly con- 
jectured that the speculations of transcendental Platon- 
ism, which absorbed at this time the thoughts and the 
conversation of the Medicean circle, were uncongenial to 


1 A picture of this subject at the Ufflzi still does duty for the 
original of Leonardo, but is in all likelihood merely the production of 
some later artist to whom the descriptions of his work have given the 
cue. In like manner, the Madonna in the Borghese gallery at Rome, 
in which occurs the motive of a bottle beaded with drops of dew, 
though it may well be the same painting which Vasari admired in the 
possession of Clement VII., is unquestionably the work, not of 
Leonardo, to whom Vasari ascribes it, but of his fellow-pupil Lorenzo 
di Credi. Altogether spurious, it may here be said, is the small 
Madonna which is made to pass for an early work of Leonardo in the 
gallery at Dresden. 
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the essentially experimental cast of Leonardo’s mind, and 
that he was not sorry to escape from the atmosphere of 
Florence. At any rate his devouring curiosity would have 
made welcome the opportunity of enlarging his knowledge 
of men and countries by Eastern travel, even at the coBt, 
which to one of his freethinking habits would not have 
been great, of a temporary compliance with Islamite 
observances. Certain it is that he took service as engineer 
with the sultan of “ Babylon,” which in the geographical 
nomenclature of those days meant Cairo, and in the course 
of his mission visited Egypt, Cyprus, Constantinople, the 
coasts of Asia Minor, especially the Cilician region about 
Mount Taurus, and Armenia. This biographical discovery 
adds to the career of Leonardo a characteristic touch of 
adventurous and far-sought experience. Perhaps it was 
his acquaintance with the Levant which made him adopt 
the Oriental mode of writing from right to left, a habit 
which some of his biographers have put down to his love 
of mystification, and others explain more simply by the 
fact (to which his friend Luca Pacioli bears explicit testi- 
mony) that he was left-handed. The probable date of 
Leonardo’s Eastern travels falls between 1480 and 
1483-84. By the last-named year, if not sooner, he was 
certainly back in Florence, whence he wroto to Ludovico 
il Moro at Milan a letter making him the formal offer of 
his services. The draught of this letter is still extant. It 
does not altogether tally with the statements of the earliest 
biographers, that Leonardo was recommended by Lorenzo 
do Medici to the duke regent particularly for his accom- 
plishments in music. Vasari indeed says expressly that 
Leonardo was the bearer to Ludovico of a lyre of his 
invention, ingeniously fashioned of silver in the form of a 
horse’s head. In the autograph draft of tho letter, to 
which we have reforred, Leonardo rests his own title to 
patronage chiefly on his capabilities in military engineer- 
ing. After explaining these under nine different heads, 
he speaks under a tenth of his proficiency as a civil 
engineer and architect, and adds a brief paragraph wdth 
reference to what he can do in painting and sculpture, 
undertaking in particular to carry out in a fitting manner 
the monument to Francesco Sforza. We shall probably bo 
safe in fixing between the years 1484 and 1485 as the 
date of his definitive removal to Milan. 

From this time for the next fourteen or fifteen years 
(until the summer of J 499) Leonardo continued, with very 
brief intervals of absence, to reside in high favour and con- 
tinual employment at the court of Ludovico il Moro. His 
occupations were as manifold as his capacities. He super- 
intended the construction of military engines, and seems to 
have been occasionally present at sieges and on campaigns. 
He devised and carried out works of irrigation and other 
engineering schemes in the territory of the duchy. He 
designed a cupola for the cathedral of Milan, and was 
consulted on the works of Certosa of Pavia. He managed 
with ingenuity and splendour the masques, pageants, and 
ceremonial shows and festivals of the court. Withal 
he continued incessantly to accumulate observations and 
speculations in natural philosophy, working especially at 
anatomy with Marcantonio della Torre, and at geometry 
and optics with Fra Luca Pacioli, for whose book De 
Divina Proportione he designed the figures. He made 
excursions into the Alps, and studied and drew with 
minute fidelity the distribution and formation of the 
mountain masses. He was placed at the head of a school 
or “Academy” of arts and sciences, where he gathered 
about him a number of distinguished colleagues and eager 
disciples. His pupils in painting included the sons of 
several noble families of the city and territory. 

Among the more immediate scholars of Leonardo may be men- 
tioned Antonio Boltraffio, Marco d'Oggionno, Gian Petrino, and 
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the master's special friend and favourite, Salai or Salaino. . But by 
Itf the most important painter formed under Leonardo a influence 
at Milan was the admirable Bernardino Luini. Other disciples 
or adherents of his school were Buzzi of Siena, called II Sodoma, 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, Andrea Solario, Bernardino dei Conti, and 
Ambrogio Breda or de Bredis. Several of the pupils or adherents 
here mentioned belong, however, to a later period of the master’s 
life than that with which we are now concerned. 

Leonardo’s own chief undertakings in art during his 
residence at the court of Ludovico il Moro were two in 
number, namely, the equestrian monument of Francesco 
Sforza and the mural painting of the Last Supper. 
For the former he had probably made some preparatory 
sketches and models before lie left Florence. After his 
arrival at Milan the work seems to have proceeded witli 
many interruptions, and according to a MS. note of his 
own to have boon finally and actively resumed in 1490. 
In the Iloyal Library at Windsor are preserved a whole 
scries of small experimental studies for the monument. 
Leonardo was a great lover and student of horses, and 
would never be without some of noble race in his 
stable. It is difficult to retrace the stages of development 
marked by the several sketches in question, or their 
relations to the final design. But it seems as if Leonardo 
had first proposed to represent his hero as mounted on a 
charger violently prancing or rearing above a fallen enemy, 
and had in the end decided to adopt a quieter action, more 
nearly resembling that of the work upon which Verrocchio j 
was simultaneously engaged at Venice. Some difficulties 1 
must have boon encountered in the casting, or there would | 
have been no meaning in the words of Michelangelo when j 
twelve years afterwards he is said to have taunted Leonardo ; 
with incapacity on that account. But contemporary 
writings are explicit to the effect that tho group of horse 
and rider, 26 feet in height, was actually cast in bronze, 
and set lip to the admiration and delight of the people, 
under a triumphal arch constructed for the purpose, during 
the festivities held at Milan in 1493 on the occasion of 
the marriage of the emperor Maximilian to a bride of the 
house of Sforza. Within ten years the glory of that 
house had departed. Ludovico, twice overthrown by the 
invaders whom he had himself called into Italy, lay 
languishing in a French prison, and his father’s statue had 
served as a butt to the Gascon archers of the army of Louis 
XII. In 1501 the duke Ercole d’Este sought loave from 
the French governor of Milan to have the statue removed 
to his own city ; but nothing seems to have come of the 
project ; and within a few years Leonardo’s master-work in 
sculpture had between mischief and neglect been irretriev- I 
ably destroyed. 

Only a little less disastrous is the fate which has 
overtaken the second great enterprise of Leonardo’s life at 
Milan, his painting of the Last Supper. This, with the 
Madonna di San Sisto and Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, 
is the third most colebrated picture of the world. It was 
painted, twenty years the earliest of the three, on the j 
refectory wall of the convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie 
at Milan, where its defaced remains are still an object of 
pilgrimage and wonder. The commission for the work came 
partly from the duke and partly from the monks of the con- 
vent. Leonardo is said to have consumed upwards of ten 
years upon his task, a circumstance which is not surprising 
when we consider his fastidious spirit and the multiplicity 
of other calls upon his time. But the monks were impatient, 
and could not make allowance for the intervals of apparent 
idleness, intervals really of brooding and searching and 
meditation, which were incidental to Leonardo’s way of 
wort On one occasion it became necessary for the duke 
himself, whose dealings with his gifted servant seem to 
have been consistently intelligent and kind, to take the 
painter’s part against the prior of the convent But in ] 
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working out his conception of the scene, and in devising 
the pictorial means for its presentment, Leonardo allowed 
his craving for quintessential excellence to overmaster 
him. He could not rest satisfied without those richnesses 
and refinements of effect which are unattainable in the 
ordinary method of mural painting, that is, in fresco, but 
must needs contrive by his chemistry a method for painting 
on the wall in oil. Neither could any of the traditional 
ideals of art content him in the representation of the scene. 
He must toil and ponder until he had realized a more 
absolute set of types, and grouped them in more masterly 
and speaking actions, than had ever been attempted before. 
The master type of all, that of Christ, it is said that he 
could never even realize to the height of his conception 
at all, but left it to the last uncompleted. Unhappily 
Leonardo’s chemistry was unequal to his purpose, and hie 
work had begun to peel and stain within a few years of its 
execution. The operation of time and damp has since 
been accelerated at intervals by the vandalism of men. 
After almost disappearing, the picture has been revived 
once and again, latterly either from copies or from 
engravings taken during the earlier periods of its deteriora- 
tion, until now there is probably not a vestige of the 
original workmanship remaining. Nevertheless, through 
all these veils of injury and disguise, it is still possible in 
some measure to appreciate the power of that creation 
which became from the first, and has ever since remained, 
the typical representation for all Christendom of the sacra- 
ment of Christ’s Supper. 

Goethe in his famous criticism has said all that needs to be 
said of the essential character of tho work. The painter has de- 
parted from precedent in grouping the company of disciples, with 
their Master m tho midst, along the far side and the two ends of a 
loim, narrow table, and in leaving the near or service side of the 
table towards the spectator free. The chamber is seen in a per- 
fectly symmetrical perspective, its rear wall pierced by three plain 
openings which admit the sense of quiet distance and mystery from 
the open landscape beyond ; by tnc central of these openings, 
which is the widest of the three, the head and shoulders of the 
Saviour aro framed in. On his right ami left are ranged the dis- 
ciples in equal numbers. The serenity of the holy compauy has 
within a moment been broken by the words of their Master, “ One 
of you shall betray Me.” In the agitation of their consciences and 
affections, the disciples have started into groups or dusters along 
the table, some standing, some still remaining seated. There are 
four of these groups, of three disciples each, and each group is har- 
moniously interlinked by some natural connecting action with the 
next. Leonardo, though no student of the Greeks, has perfectly 
carried out the Greek principle of expressive variety in particulars 
subordinated to general symmetry. The relations of his groups to 
one another, and. of each figure within the several groups to its 
neighbour and to the central figure of Christ, are not only triumphs 
of technical design, they arc evidences of a complete science of 
human character, emotion, and physiognomy held at the service of 
a nobly inspired and nobly directed art. The furniture and acces- 
sories of the chamber, very simply conceived, have been rendered 
with scrupulous exactness and distinctness ; yet thoy leave to the 
human and dramatic elements the absolute mastery of the scene. 
Neither do the academical draperies of the personages impair the 
sense of imaginative truth with which the representation impresses 
us. Our first glance at the ruins of this famous picture maxes us 
feel, and study does but strengthen the conviction, that the painter 
rose to tho height of his argument, and realized worthily and for 
good this momentous scene in the spiritual history of mankind. 

Of authentic preparatory studies lor this work there remain* 
but few. There is a sheet at the Louvre containing some nude 
sketches for the arrangement of the disciples about the table, and 
another of groat interest at South Kensington, on which the painter 
has noted in writing the several dramatic motives which he pro- 
poses to embody in the disciples. At Windsor and Milan are a few 
finished studies in red chalk lor the heads. A highly-reputed seriea 
of black crayon drawings of the same heads, of which the greater 
portion is at Weimar, has no just claim to originality. Of the other 
pictures and sculptures which Leonardo is known to have produced 
while in the service of the duke, such as the painting of the 
Nativity, sent as a present to the emperor Maximilian, and the 
ortraits of Lucrezia Crivelli and Cecilia Gallerani, one of thfr 
uke’s mistresses, no trace remains, nor is there sufficient reason 
for accepting the recently suggested attribution to Leonardo of an- 
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admirably wrought bust now preserved in the Louvre, of which 
the features are those of Ludovico’s wife , the duchess Beatrice. 

These services, especially the maintenance of his cele- 
brated Academy, required on the part of Leonardo no in- 
considerable outlay. On the other hand, the payments 
received by him seem to have been neither adequate nor 
regular, at all events during the latter part of his resi- 
dence at the ducal court, when the exigencies of war and 
policy were already pressing hard upon Ludovico. Leon- 
ardo had finished his Last Supper between 1497 and 1499. 
In the spring of the latter year we find that he received, 
in consideration of payments due, the gift of a vineyard 
outside the city. Within a month or two his patron 
had fallen. Milan was taken and held in hostile occupa- 
tion by the French. A contemporary historian has related 
with what admiration the invading monarch, Louis XLL, 
when he entered the refectory of Sta Maria delle Grazie, 
fired his gaze on the work of Leonardo, and how he 
desired, were it possible, that it should be transported 
across the Alps to France. But by this time or soon 
afterwards the painter himself had left Milan. In the 
spring of 1500 we hear of him working at Venice, where, 
among other things, he painted (not, it appears, from life) 
a portrait of Isabella Gonzaga, marchioness of Mantua. The 
well-known head in the manner of Leonardo at the Louvre, 
commonly known as the Belle Ferronniere , lias sometimes 
been identified as the portrait in question ; but not on 
sufficient grounds. Early in the next year, 1501, Leonardo 
was once more in Florence; and thither the same 
marchioness, Isabella Gonzaga, sent an envoy to endeavour 
to attach him to her service. His answer was not 
unfavourable, but the envoy reported that, though recently 
engaged upon one or two small pictures, he was for the 
moment indifferent to the brush, and wholly absorbed in 
mathematics. Iu the end he attached himself, not to the 
court of Mantua, but to the service of Caesar Borgia, then 
in the plenitude of his criminal power, and almost within 
reach of the realization of his huge ambitions. Leonardo’s 
new patron bad been one of the worst enemies of the fallen 
Ludovico, and had entered Milan as a conqueror in the 
suite of the French king. But artists and men of letters 
formed, in those days, a caste apart, and changed service 
not less readily than did the condottieri or hired military 
commanders. Between the beginning of 1502 and the 
catastrophe which overtook the house of Borgia in the 
summer of 1503, Leonardo travelled as engineer in the 
employ of Duke Caesar over a great part of Central Italy. 
In Umbria and the Marches, he visited Urbino, Pesaro, 
Rimini, Cessna, Cesenatico, Buonconvento, Perugia, and 
Foligno ; in Tuscany, he was at Chiusi, at Siena, at 
Piombino on the coast over against Elba, and southward 
at least as far as Orvieto and Lake Bolsena, or even, it 
would appear, as far as Romo. He has left notes and 
drawings taken at each of the stations we have named, 
besides a set of six large-scale maps drawn minutely with 
his own hand, and including nearly the whole territory of 
Tuscany and the Maremma between the Apennines and 
the Tyrrhene Sea. His excursions seem to have come to 
an end early in 1503, as by March of that year we find him 
once more in Florence. 

To the period of three years’ wandering which followed 
Leonardo’s departure from Milan there ensued another 
period of three years, during which he lived a settled life 
at Florence. He was now fifty-one years of age, and the 
most famous artist of Italy, though within a year or two 
the young Michelangelo was destined to challenge his 
supremacy, and the still younger Raphael to apprehend and 
assimilate the secrets of his skill, as he did those of the 
skill of every great predecessor and every distinguished 
rival iu succession. The first important commission put 


iuto Leonardo’s hands at Florence was that lor an altar* 
piece for the church of the Servite monks (Santa Mari# 
dell’ Annunziata). The work had been already entrusted to 
Filippino Lippi, who had even made some beginning with 
it, but willingly gave up his claim in favour of his illustrious 
fellow-citizen. The monks undertook to lodge and nourish 
Leonardo in their convent while he carried on the work. 
After long premeditation he began, and prepared that 
admirable cartoon in black chalk which is now the treasured 
possession of the Royal Acadomy in London. The Virgin, 
partly seated on the left knee of St Anne, holds by the 
body the infant Christ, who leans across the figure of 
the elder woman, and lifts his hand in benediction of the 
little St John leaning against her knee. In the lines 
and management of the composition there is not less charm 
than there is research. The cider mother smiles upon her 
daughter, and the daughter smiles upon her child, each 
with a look of loving prescience and rapt sclf-congratulation 
which is the sweetest of all those mysterious expressions 
that Leonardo loved to seize and to perpetuate. When 
the cartoon was finished and exhibited, all Florence came 
flockiug in delight to see and praise it. Between fastidi- 
ousness and preoccupation Leonardo, however, carried the 
undertaking no farther, and the work was put once more into 
the hands of Filippino Lippi, and on his death into those 
of Perugino. Leonardo’s next great enterprise at Florence 
was a historical painting for the Palace of the Signory. He 
had been on the commission of artists appointed to 
determine where Michelangelo’s statue of David should be 
placed, and now he was chosen, along with his young rival, 
to finish a mural picture for the new Hall of Council. Each 
painter choso a battle subject; Michelangelo, as is well 
known, the surprise of the Florentine forces in the act of 
bathing near Pisa ; Leonardo, an episode in the victory of 
the generals of the republic over Niccolo Picciuino at 
Anghiari, in the upper valley of the Tiber. In on* of the 
sections of the Treatise on Painting , Leonardo lias detailed 
at length, and obviously from his own observation, the 
pictorial aspects of a battle. His choice of such a subject 
was certainly not made from any love of warfare or 
indifference to its horrors. In the writings of Leonardo 
there occur almost as many trenchant sayings on life and 
human affairs as on art and natural law ; and of war he 
has disposed in two words as a “ bestial frenzy ” (pazzia 
bestialissima). In his design for the Hail of Council, 
Leonardo set himself to depict this frenzy at its fiercest. 
He chose the moment of a terrific struggle for the colours 
between the opposing sides ; hence the work became 
known in the history of art as the Battle of the Standard. 
Judging by the accounts of those who saw it, the tumultu- 
ous entanglement of men and horses, and the expressions 
of martial fury and despair, must in this case have been 
combined and rendered with a mastery not less command- 
ing than had been the looks and gestures of soul’s 
perplexity and dismay among the peaceful company on 
the convent wall at Milan. Leonardo had finished his 
cartoon in less than two years (1504-1505), and when it 
was exhibited along with that of Michelangelo, the two 
rival works seemed to all men a new revelation of the 
powers of art, and served as a model and example to the 
students of that generation, as the frescos of Masaccio in 
the Carmine had served to those of two generations earlier. 
The young Raphael is well known to have been one of 
those who profited by what they saw. Other Florentine 
artists who were especially influenced at this time by 
Leonardo were Fra Bartolommeo, Jacopo da Pontormo, 
Ridolfo del Ghirlandajo; and in sculpture Baccio Bau- 
dinelli and RusticL He also speaks of having among his 
pupils G. F. Penni called “ II Fattore,” a certain Lorenzo, 
and a German Jacopo who cannot he further identified. 
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His favourite assistant Salai liad, we know, accompanied 
him from Milan, and remained with him. 

Leonardo lost no time in proceeding to the execution of his 
design upon the mural surface ; this time he had devised 
a technical method of which he regarded the success as 
certain ; the colours were to be laid on a specially prepared 
ground, and then fixed by heat, in some way analogous to 
the processes of encaustic or enamel. When portions of 
the work were done the heat was applied, by means of fires 
lighted on platforms, but it was found to take effect 
unequally, and tho result was a failure more or less 
complete. Leonardo abandoned the work in chagrin, and 
presently betook hirnself to Milan. Payments for his great 
battle-picture had been made to him in advance, and the 
gonfaliere Piero Soderini complained on behalf of the 
signory that Leonardo had treated them ill. When, 
however, he soon afterwards honourably offered to refund 
the amount, the offer was not less honourably declined. 
The unfinished painting before long disappeared from the 
wail. The cartoon also, no less than the competing cartoon 
of Michelangelo, has perished. Our only memorials of the 
work are a few preliminary sketches, an engraving executed 
by Lucensi in 1558, not from the original but from a copy, 
and the far more celebrated engraving of Edelinck after a 
study made by Eubens, in his own essentially personal, 
obstreperous, un-Italian manner, of a portion only of the 
composition. During the years between 1500 and 1505 
Leonardo was also engaged at intervals upon the portraits 
of two ladies of the city — Ginevra Benci, and LUa di 
Antonio Maria di Noldo Gherardina, the wife of Zanobi 
del Giocondn, commonly called Mona ( i.e Madonna) Lisa 
or la Gioconda . The first of these portraits is lost ; the 
second was bought by Francis I. for four thousand gold 
florins, and is now one of the glories of the Louvre. In 
Madonna Lisa Leonardo seems to have found a sitter 
whose features possessed in a singular degree the in- 
tellectual charm in which he delighted, and in whose 
smile was realized that inward, haunting, mysterious 
expression which had always been his ideal. He worked, 
it is said, at her portrait during some portion of four 
successive years, causing music to be played during the 
sittings that the rapt expression might not fade from off 
her countenance, and labouring by all the means of which 
he was master to bring his work to perfection. It remains 
perhaps the moBt striking example of his powers. The 
richness of colouring on which Vasari expatiates haB indeed 
flown, partly from injury, partly because in his preference 
for effects of light and shade the painter was accustomed 
to model his figures ou a dark ground, and that in this 
picture the ground has to a large extent come through. 
Nevertheless, in its brown and faded state, the portrait is 
pre-eminent alike for fascination of expression, for refine- 
ment and precision of drawing, and for the romantic in- 
vention of its background, wherein a far-seen champaign 
with bridged rivers and winding roads is bounded by a 
fantastic coast of islands and rock-bound estuaries. 

During these years of work at Florence, Leonardo's father 
died at a good old age in that city. Some stray notes, in 
which the painter mentions a visit to u Caterina ” in the 
hospital, and inscribes the amount of expenses paid “ for 
the funeral of Caterina/' though they are of uncertain date, 
prove too that when Leonardo's peasant mother drew near 
her end her illustrious son was there to tend her. From 
his half brothers, the legitimate children of Ser Piero, 
Leonardo after their father's death experienced unkindness. 
They were all much younger than himself. One of them, 
who followed his father's profession, made himself the 
champion of the others in disputing Leonardo’s claim to 
his share, first in the paternal inheritance, add then in 
that which had been left to be divided between the 
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brothers and sisters by an uncle. The litigation thus set 
on foot lasted for several years, and the annoyances 
attending it, with his disappointment at the failure of his 
great wall-painting, may have been among the causes 
which determined Leonardo to go back to Milan. Return 
thither he at all events did, with leave obtained from 
the signory, and attended by his faithful Salai, in the 
summer of 1506. For nearly nine years after that he 
seems to have made the Lombard city his principal home, 
residing sometimes on his own vineyard and sometimes in 
the villa of a wealthy young friend and disciple, Francesco 
Melzi. The French remained in occupation at Milan until 
1513, and Leonardo held the title of court painter and 
engineer to the French king, Louis XII., the transfer of 
his services having been formally requested by that 
monarch from the Florentine signory. The record of 
his occupations and performances during this period is 
meagre. He was several times, and for considerable 
periods at a time, in Florence, on business connected with 
the litigation above mentioned. From thence he writes 
at the beginning of 1511 to the French governor of Milan, 
asking about the payment of his salary, and saying that 
he means to bring with him on his return two pictures of 
the Madonna, of different sizes. But there can be no 
doubt that his thoughts became with his advancing years 
ever more and more engrossed in the problems of natural 
science. To this time belong a large proportion of the 
vast collections in which are accumulated the results of 
his observation and research. 

There are only three extant pictures which we can with pro- 
bability assign to this, the Becond Milanese period of Leonardo's 
career, and to what points within tho period it is hard to say. Two 
of these are replicas or rather variations of the same theme, the 
Virgin and Child with St John the Baptist and an angel, in a 
landscape of fantastic rocks and flowery grottoes by the sea-shore. 
The composition is known as the Vierge aux Rockers. The most 
celebrated version of it is that formerly in the collection of Francis I. , 
and now in the Louvre. The other version was painted, according 
to Lomazzo, for the Oappella della Concezione at Milan, where it 
was purchased in 1796 by Gavin Hamilton, and by him sold to the 
earl of Suffolk, from the hands of whose descendant it has lately 
passed into the National Gallery. Both of these paintings seem 
to betray signs of the handiwork of the master himself, assisted 
probably in each case by pupils. Both have suffered, the French 
example most from repainting, the English most from blackening. 
On the whole, of these two admirable and fascinating pictures, the 
English example may be pronounced to bo both of the higher 
authenticity and the greater beauty, having the advantage of 
the French especially in the difference of position in the right hand 
of the kneeling angel. The third picture conjecturally referred to 
about this date is also at the Louvre, and again represents a holy 
family. Leonardo has recurred to the motive on which he had 
founded his design for the Church of tho Servites at Florence, 
in so far as he has seated the Virgin in the lap of St Anne, whom 
he depicts smiling at the happy intercourse of her mystic grand- 
child and his mother. But this time the Virgin stoops across as she 
sits, to lift the child from the ground on which he stands fondling 
a lamb. John the Baptist is absent, and the background is a 
pastoral landscape bounded towards the horizon by lagoons and 
mountains. The picture is unequally finished — minutely in some 
parts, and in others carelessly enough. 

A great change took place in the affairs of Milan at the 
close of the year 1512. The French supremacy came to 
an end, and Maximilian Sforza, the son of Ludovico, 
returned for a few years to rule over the reduced dominions 
of his father. All affairs were thrown into confusion, and 
Milan ceased to be a desirable place of abode for Leonardo 
and his scholars. In the meantime Giovanni de' Medici, 
the son of the painter’s ancient patron Lorenzo, was 
elected pope under the title of Leo X., and continued 
with still greater magnificence the encouragement of art 
and artists of which his warlike predecessor Julius had 
set the example. On the 24th September 1514 Leonardo 
too set out for Rome from Milan with a company of his 
pupils. The youngest brother of the pope, Giuliano de v 
Medici, was his friend, but it is not true that Leonardo, as 
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Vasari says, had accompanied Giuli&no to Rome on the 
occasion of his brother’s elevation to the papal chair. Ill 
success attended the now ageing master during his stay in 
the shadow of St Peter’s. He is said, indeed, to have 
delighted the pope, who was himself something of an 
alchemist, by his experiments and ingenuities in science, 
and especially by a kind of zoological toys, which he 
had invented by way of pastime, as well as mechanical 
tricks played upon living animals. But when, having 
received a commission for a picture, he was found distilling 
for himself a new medium of oils and herbs before he had 
begun the design, the pope was convinced, not quite 
unreasonably, that nothing serious would come of it. The 
hostility of Michelangelo, with whom Leonardo was in 
competition for the facade of San Lorenzo at Florence, may 
also have done something towards hindering the employ- 
ment of the elder master on any important works. At 
all events no such employment came to him, and he 
seems, while he was at Rome, to have painted nothing but 
two small panels, one of a child, the otlior of a Madonna, 
for an official of the papal court. 

By the end of the year 1515 Leonardo had left Rome 
and returned once more to Milan. In the meantime the 
brief rule of Maximilian Sforza had been terminated by 
the victory at Marignano of Francis I., who prevailed on 
Leonardo, by this time in his sixty-fourth year, to enter 
his service and return with him to France. It was in tho 
beginning of 1516 that the painter crossed the Alps, taking 
with him his friend, the youthful Francesco Melzi. The 
Chateau Cloux in Touraine, near Amboise, was appointed 
for his place of residence. But his race was nearly run. 
In France he projected some canal works, and painted 
two pictures of classical mythology, which have been lost, 
a Leda and a Pomona ; and that was all. He desired to 
put in order some of his vast accumulations of MS. notes 
and researches, but soon discovered that he who had been 
endeavouring so insatiably for all these years, in his own 
words, to learn to live had only been learning to die. 
That form of strength and beauty, and that exquisitely 
shaping and all-searching mind, were dissolved before decay 
or infirmity impaired them. Leonardo died at Cloux, in 
the sixty-seventh year of liis age, on the 2d of May 1519. 
King Francis, then at his court of St Germain en Laye, 
is said to have wept for the loss of such a servant ; that 
he was present beside the death-bed and held tho dying 
painter in his arms is a familiar but an untrue tale. 

The contents of our narrative will have justified the 
definition of Leonardo with which we set out, as a genius 
all but universal and a man pre-eminently great, yet great 
rather by power thau by performance. Thus, in painting, 
there have come down to us no more than ten undisputed 
works from his hand ; and among those ten are included 
the picture by his master Verrocchio in which Leonardo 
had only a share, as well as the cartoon at the Royal 
Academy, and the unfinished panels at the Uffizi and the 
Borghese gallery. Of the remaining well certified works 
of Leonardo, one is at the National Gallery (the Suffolk 
Vierge aux Rockers ), the others are the second Vierge aux 
Rockers, the Virgin and Child with St Anne, the portrait 
of Mona Lisa, and the young John the Baptist, ail at the 
Louvre. The remains of the fresco said to have been 
painted by Leonardo and Melzi together, in the villa which 
belonged to the latter at Vaprio near Milan, are too frag- 
mentary and disputable to bo counted. Of works, in 
addition to these, ordinarily claimed for Leonardo’s hand, 
the best and nearest to his manner, if not actually his, is 
the portrait commonly known as La Belle FerronntZre, also 
at the Louvre, which students conjecture to be in reality 
that of the marchioness of Mantua, others that of Lucrezia 
Crivelli Another highly reputed picture in the manner 
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of Leonardo is the Vierge au Bas-relief at Gatton Park ; 
another version, however, of the same theme, said to be in 
no way inferior to that at Gatton, exists at Milan, and is 
there rightly attributed to Cesare da Sesto. The multitude 
of smiling daughters of Herodias, allegorical Floras, and 
the like, Resides some admirable religious pictures (includ- 
ing the Christ Preaching to the Doctors, at the National 
Gallery), which are currently attributed in public and 
private galleries to Leonardo, belong really to the various 
pupils or imitators of his school — tho greatest number to 
Bernardino Luini, who added to a peculiar grace and suavity 
of his own much of the great master’s intellectual power 
and exquisiteness of choice and finish. Such as they are,' 
the meagre original remains of Leonardo’s craft iu painting 
are enough to establish hiB place iu history as the earliest 
complete painter of tho Renaissance. In his work there 
are no longer to be perceived, as there are in that of all his 
contemporaries, any of the engaging imperfections of child- 
hood ; there is no longer any disproportion between the 
conception and its embodiment. He had wrestled with 
nature from the cradle, and for the purposes of pictorial 
representation had mastered her. Ho could draw with that 
ineffable left hand of his (the words are those of his friend 
Luca Pacioli) a line firmer, finer, and truer than has been 
| drawn by the hand of any other man, excepting perhaps 
Albert Diirer. Further, Leonardo carried the refinement of 
solid modelling in light and shade to the same high point 
to which he carried the refinements of linear definition. 
Colour he left whore he found it, or ratlior perhaps, by his 
predilection for effects of light and shade, did something 
towards bringing about the degradation of colour. Of 
character and action ho was an unrivalled master— prefer- 
ring for his own pleasure the more far-fetched and enigma- 
tical, sometimes even the grotesque among human types 
and expressions, but capable on occasion, as in his master- 
work of the Last Supper, of laying aside curiosity and 
strangeness, and treating a great theme in a great and 
classical spirit. If these qualities can be sufficiently dis- 
cerned in the few extant paintings of this master, it is only 
by the study of his drawings and sketches that his industry 
and fertility in the graphic art can be appreciated. These 
are very numerous as well as very various in kind, and 
are widely scattered among different possessors, occurring 
sometimes apart from and sometimes in connexion with 
the sheets of his MS. notes and writings (see note below). 

Passing from Leonardo’s achievements in art to his 
attainments and inventions in science, a subject on which 
the present writer has no authority for speaking at first 
hand, it appears that, in this sphere also, the spirit of 
fanciful curiosity and ingenuity coexisted in Leonardo with 
an incomparably just and powerful grasp of naturul fact 
and natural law. Gossiping biographers like best to speak 
of his mechauicul birdB, of his mechanical w alking lion 
stuffed with lilies, of the lizard which he fitted with horns 
and artificial eyes and oscillating wings filled with quick- 
silver, and the like ; but serious students assure us that he 
was one of the very greatest and most clear-sighted as well 
as one of the earliest of natural philosophers. They declare 
him to have been the founder of the study of the anatomy 
and structural classification of plants ; the founder, or at 
least the chief reviver, of the science of hydraulics ; to 
have anticipated many of the geometrical discoveries of 
Commandin, Autolycus, and Tartaglia ; to have divined or 
gone far towards divining the laws of gravitation, the 
earth’s rotation, and the molecular composition of water, 
the motion of waves, and even the undulatory theory of 
light and heat He discovered the construction of the eye 
and the optical laws of vision, and invented the camera 
obscura. Among useful appliances he invented the saw 
which is still in use in the marble quarries of Carrara* 
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and a rope-making machine said to be better than any 
even yet in use. He investigated the composition of 
explosives and the application of steam power ; he per- 
ceived that boats could be made to go by steam, and 
designed both steam-cannon and cannon to be loaded at 
the breech. He made innumerable designs for engines of 
war, and plans of tunnels and canals for traffic. A few of 
his practical inventions were carried out in his time, but 
both of these and of his speculative researches the vast 
majority, lying buried in unpublished MSS., remained 
after his death unknown or forgotten. The discoveries 
which he had made wholesale were left to be rediscovered 
piecemeal by the men of narrower genius who came after 
him. 

So much for the intellectual side of Leonardo’s character 
and career. As a moral being we are leas able to discern 
what he was like. The man who carried in his brain so 
many images of subtle beauty, as well as half the hidden 
science of the future, must have lived spiritually, in the 
main, alone. Of things communicable he was at the same 
time, as we have said, communicative — a genial com- 
panion, a generous and loyal friend, ready and eloquent of 
discourse, and impressing all with whom he was brought 
in contact by the power and the charm of genius. We see 
him living on terms of constant affection with his father, 
tending the last hours of his mother, and in disputes with 
his brothers not the aggressor but the sufferer from aggres- 
sion. We see him open-handed in giving, not grasping in 
getting — “poor,” he says, “ is the man of many wants not 
prone to resentment — “ the best shield against injustice is 
to double the cloak of long suffering ” ; zealous in labour 
above all men — “ as a day well spent gives joyful sleep, 
so does a life well spent give joyful death.” With these 
instincts and maxims, his moral experience is not likely to 
have been deeply troubled. In matters of religion ho 
Beems to have had some share of the philosophical 
scepticism of a later age. In matters of the heart, if any 
consoling or any disturbing passion played a part in his 
life, we do not know it ; we know only of affectionate 
relations with friends and pupils, of public and private 
regard mixed in the days of his youth with dazzled admir- 
ation, and in those of his age with something of reverential 
awe. 

Of the presence and aspect of this illustrious man we 
have, as has been said, no record belonging to the earlier 
period of his life except that of the written descriptions 
which celebrate his beauty. The portraits which we 
possess represent him in after years, as he may have 
appeared during his second residence at Milan, when the 
character of sage and archimage had fully imprinted itself 
on his countenance. The features are grand, clear, and 
deeply lined, the mouth firmly set and almost stern, the 
eyes strong and intent beneath their bushy eyebrows, the 
hair long and white, descending and commingling with a 
majestic beard. The most authentic sheet which thus 
represents him is a drawing nearly in full face, unquestion- 
ably by his own hand, at Turin. Other studies, but none 
of such high quality as this, represent the same features in 
profile. On both the full-face and the profile drawings 
many painted portraits have been founded, some of them 
done by nearly contemporary hands ; but none can with 
safety be attributed to the master himself. 

The materials for a definitive life of Leonardo are at present wanting. They 
mar be expected to be in peat part supplied by the promised publication of Dr 
J. P. Richter, The Literary Wbr** of Leonardo da Vinci. In the meantime the 
result* of recent investigation may be best gathered from the same writer’s bio- 
graphy of the painter (London. 1880), supplemented by his “ Leonardo-Stndlen " 
in Ltitxow’s ZeiUchrift fiir bildende Kumt , 1880, 1881; and by Ivan Lermolieff (Sig. 
GIov Morelll) in his Werke ItaHenmchen Meister in Mdnchen , Dresden, u. Berlin , 
1880, p. 107 $g. See also Karl Woernmnn in Woltmann und Woermann, GeschichU 
der Maiet'ti , vol. iL p. 641 $q. On several matters of fact the authorities above 
named must be regarded as superseding all earlier biographies. The principal of 
theae, taking them in the chronological order of their composition, are as follows: 
P. Jovius, “Vita Leonard! Vlncli," printed in Tiraboschl, Storia della Lett. 
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italiana, t. vii M 1718-19; “Breve vita dl Leonardo da Vinci, scritta da un 
Anonimo di 1600,” printed by G. Miianesl In the Archivio Stoi'ico Jtal 1872, p 
222 »q.\ Vasari in his celebrated Live*; and Lomazzo in his Ti'attato dell' art e 
della pittura (1684), and Idea del tempio della pittura (2d cd., 1690). From this 
time no contribution of importance was added until the work of Amorettl, which 
has foimed the foundation of all later researches (C. Amorettl, Memorie Storiche 
suit a v it a, <fcc., di Lionardo da Vinci , 2d ed., Milan, 1804). The other chief con- 
tributions of new material have been contained In FumagHlli, Scuola di Leonardo 
da Vinci , 1811 ; Gaye, Carteggio (TArtisti, 1889, vol. i., pp. 228, 224; the Lemonnier 
edition of Vasari, 1861, vol. vii. p. 11 sq.\ the new edition of the same by G. 
Miianesl, voL iv. p. 17 sq.\ G. L. Calvi, Kottzte dei jtrofessori di belle arti , Ac., 
Milan, 1869 ; and Gust. Uzielli, Ricerche intorno a Leonardo da Vinci, Florence, 
1872. The best general handlings of the subject, antecedent to those mentioned 
at the beginning of our list, have been, in Franco, by Arsbne Houssaye, Histoire 
de Leonard de Vinci , 2d ed., Paris, 1876 ; and Charles Cldment, Raphael, Leonardo 
de Vinci, et Michelange, 4th ed., Paris. 1879 ; in Germany, by G. F. Woagen, 
Kleine & hr if ten. Stuttgart, 1876; W. Llibke, Gesch der Jtal. Malcrei , vol. li.; 
and C. Brun in Dohme’s Runet u. Kilnst/er , vol. ill.. No. 61 ; in England, Mrs 
Heat-on, Life of Leonardo da Vinci, London, 1874. With legat'd to the scientific 
attainments and achievements of Leonardo, the authorities are J. B. Venturi, 
Essai sur lea outrages physico-mathdmatiques de Leonard de i 't wet, Purls, 1797 ; 
Mmx, Ueber M. A, Torre u. lionardo da Vinci, GUttingcn, 184H; Llbrl, JJistoire 
des Sciences MalhSmatiques en Italie, vol. ii.; Lomlmrdini, Dell' onyine et del 
J*rogresso della Scienza idraulica , Milan, 1872; G. Monger!, G. Govi, und C. Boito, 
Saggio delle opere de Leonardo da Vinci, Milan, 1872 (u summary of the con- 
clusions of these writers 1 b given in an essay by C. E. Bluck in Mrs Ilcaton’s 
biography); and lastly, H. Grotlie, Lionardo da Vinci als Inyem ur u. Philusoph, 
Berlin, 1874. 

The celebrated Treatise on Painting , which has hitherto been the only pub- 
lished portion of Lconmdo's writings, consists of brief didactic chapters, or more 
pioperly paragraphs, of piucllcal direction or critical remark on all the branches 
and all the conditions of a painter's practice. The original MS. druft of Leonardo 
has been lost, though a great number of notes for it aie scattered through the 
various extant volumes of ills MSS. The work lias been printed in two different 
forms; one of these is an abridged version consisting of 866 sections; the first 
edition of it vas published In Paris in 1661, the last, translat«d into English by 
J. F. Rigaud, In Ixmdon, 1877. The other is a more extended version, in 912 
sections, divided into eight books ; this was printed in 1817 by Greg. Manzi at 
Borne, fiom ul7th century MS. which he had discovered in the Vatican Libiary; 
a German translation from the sume MS. bus been edited by G. II. Ludwig in 
Eltelbcrgers series of Quellcn schrif ten far Kumt geschichte. On the history of the 
hook In general see Max Jordan, Das Malerhuch ties Lconaido da Vinci , Leipsic, 
1878. 

The MSS., writings, sketches, and memoranda of Leonardo have umleigone 
many vicissitudes since they were bequeathed in the mass by their author to his 
friend and famulus Francesco Melzi. Within fifty years of Leonardo s death the 
son of their inheritor had allowed them to phbs out of his hands, and they were 
in the possession partly of the sculptor Pompeo Leonl, and partly In that of Dr 
Guido Mazenta. By 1637 a considerable portion of them were ugain reunited In 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan. During the domination of the French under 
Bonaparte, these treasures were brought to France, ami the greatei part of them 
were not reclaimed. Milan, indeed, possesses that immense composite volume 
of Leonardo’s MSS. which is perhaps the most valuable of them all, and is called 
from its bulk the Codicc Atlantico. Fourteen volumes more uic in the library of 
the Inst itute at Paris. A number of otheis are dispersed in various English col- 
lections — the* most important in the Royal Library at Windsor, some at the 
British Museum and Soutli Kensington, and others in the private collections of 
Ilolkham Hall and Ashburnham House. The well-known sonnet, beginning 
“ Chi non pub quel clic vuol, quel ehe pub voglia,” which has been quoted sinoe 
the 1 6th centurj us of Leonardo's writing, Iihh recently been pioved to have been 
written fifty yeais before Ins time (see G. Uziclll in t he journal 11 Buonarroti , 
1876). (S. C.) 

LEONIDAS (“ Son of the Lion”) was it very common 
Greek name. The most famous person who bore it was a 
king of Sparta, seventeenth of the Agid line. He had been 
king for one year when Xerxes invadod Greece, 480 b.c. 
The congress of the Greek states bent on resistance, which 
met at the isthmus of Corinth, sent Leonidas with a force 
of at least 8000 men to hold the narrow pass of Thermopylae 
against the Persians (see Greece). When the Persians, 
through the treacherous aid of Ephialtes, had turned the 
pass, Leonidas dismissed all his army except the 300 
Spartan citizens, 700 Thespians, and the Theban contin- 
gent, which was suspected of treachery. Every man of the 
Lacedcemonians and Thespians died on the field, while the 
Thebans laid down their arms. A monument was erected 
on the spot whore the Greeks made their final struggle. 
It was a lion, and we may compare with it the lion set up 
by the Thebans on the battlefield of Chseronea to com- 
memorate the sacred band who were all slain there 338 
B.C. There is no foundation for the common story that 
Leonidas had only three hundred men with him at 
Thermopylae. 

There were also two Greek poets named Leonidas. The 
elder was born at Tarentum, and lived in the time of 
Pyrrhus; he spent a wandering life of poverty. There 
remain over a hundred of his epigrams, chiefly inscriptions 
on works of art, or dedicatory offerings, which are among 
the best of their kind, showing much ingenuity of thought 
and cleverness of expression. The other was born at 
Alexandria, and came to live in Rome, where he obtaiued 
great reputation in the time of Nero. His epigrams are 
destitute of merit The only ingenuity displayed in them 
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is that some of them have an equal number of letters in 
every verse. 

LEONTINI, a town in the south-east of Sicily, was 
founded by the Chalcidians from Naxos (730 b.c.). Its 
history is so interwoven with that of its more powerful 
neighbour Syracuse that it can hardly be treated separately. 
The people of Leontini were more than once transferred 
to Syracuse, but the town was always refounded. 1 It was 
situated in a very fertile district, and was a wealthy place, 
as is proved by its numerous coins, on which ears of corn 
are a frequent type. The locus classicus for the topography 
of the ancient city is Polybius, vii. 6. The most dis- 
tinguished name in literature belonging to Leontini is that 
of the sophist Gorgias. It continued to exist throughout 
the Roman and mediaeval periods, and still preserves the 
old name slightly altered as Lentini. 

LEOPARD, a name now commonly given to a well- 
known animal, called pard (jrdpSos and TrapSatas) or panther 
(TrdvOrjp) by the ancients. Leopard (leo-pardus) was a 
later term, originally applied, it is believed, to the animal 
now known as the cheetah or hunting leopard, upon the 
supposition that it was a creature intermediate between 
the lion and the true pard. If so it has been completely 
transferred to the more common species, and though in 
this sense a perfectly unnecessary and unmeaning term, 
has gradually superseded those by which this was originally 
known. Pard, so commonly used by Elizabethan authors, 
is now nearly obsolete in the English language, and panther 
has either become synonymous with leopard, or is used 
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vaguely for any similar large feline animal, even the puma 
of America. 

Owing to their extensive geographical range, and the 
great variations, both in size, form, and coloration to which 
leopards are subject, zoologists have scarcely decided 
whether all the forms popularly referred to this animal 
should be regarded as specifically alike, or whether they 
should constitute several distinct species, but the prevailing 
opinion at present is in favour of the former view. The 
attempts to separate a larger and more robust variety, 
under the name of panther, from a smaller and more 

1 The restoration of the Leontine exiles was one of the alleged 
reasons for the Athenian expedition against Syracuse, 417 B.O. 


graceful form, to which the term leopard might properly 
be restricted, have failed owing to the existence of inter- 
mediate conditions which cannot be assigned definitely to 
either one or the other form. The moBt marked anatomical 
difference yet noted in different varieties of leopard is in 
the length of the tail as compared with that of the body, 
even the number of the caudal vertebrae showing variation, 
though within what limits, and whether correlated with 
other characters, has not yet been clearly ascertained. The 
fur of those specimens which inhabit the most northern 
coufines of its range of distribution, as North China, is 
longer and softer, and the markings are consequently less 
distinct than on those from more congenial climates, and 
the well-marked variation thus produced has given rise to 
the idea of specific distinction. 

Treating the species as one, it is tho Felw pardus, Linn., 
of most systematic authors, belonging to the family Fclidm 
(for the characters of which see Mammalia), and is one 
of the most typical members of the genus Felts , both in 
its structure and habits. It belongs to that section of the 
genus (which includes most of its larger mombers, ns the 
lion and the tiger) in which the hyoid bone is loosely con- 
nected with the skull, owing to imperfect ossification of its 
anterior arch, and in which the pupil of the eye when con- 
tracted under the influence of light is circular, not linear 
as in the smaller cats. The teeth consist on each side of 
three small incisors, and a formidable large, conical, sharp- 
pointed canine above and below, and three premolars and 
one molar above, and two premolars and one molar below, 
all except the very small upper true molar with Bharp 
compressed trenchant crowns. Tho skull can scarcely be 
distinguished, except by its inferior size, from that of the 
lion. Tbero are seven cervical, thirteen dorsal, seven 
lumbar, three sacral, and usually twenty-three caudal 
vertebra. The toes, five on the forefoot (of which the 
first or pollex is much shorter than tho others) and four 
on the hind foot, are all armed with powerful, sharp-pointed, 
much-curved, compressed, retractile claws, The size of 
different individuals, as before said, varies greatly, the head 
and body usually measuring from 3£ to 4i feet in length, 
and the tail from to 3 feet, but specimens have been 
met with which fall short of or exceed these limits. The 
ground colour of the fur varies from a pale fawn to a rufous 
buff, graduating into a pure white on the under parts and 
inside of the limbs. This is spotted over with dark brown 
or black ; the spots on the back and sides being arranged 
in rosettes or broken rings, which vary greatly in size and 
distinctness in different individuals, but are without the 
central spot seen in those of tho jaguar. The spots on the 
under parts and limbs are Rimple and blacker than those 
on the other parts of the body. The bases of the ears 
behind are black, the tips buff. The upper side of the 
tail is buff, spotted with broken rings like the back, its 
under surface white with simple spots. The hair of the 
cubs is longer than that of the adults, its ground colour 
less bright, and its spots less distinct. Perfectly black 
leopards, which, however, in certain lights show the charac- 
teristic markings on the fur, are not uncommon. These 
appear to be examples of melanism, occurring as individual 
variations, sometimes in one cub out of a litter of which 
the rest are normally coloured, and therefore not indicating 
a distinct race, much less a species. These are met with 
chiefly in southern Asia. We are not aware of any recorded 
case from Africa, but the wild animals of that continent 
are not so well known. 

In habits the leopard resembles the other large cat-like 
animals, yielding to none in the ferocity and bloodthirsti- 
ness of its disposition. It is exceedingly quick and active 
in its movements, but seizes its prey by waiting in ambush 
or stealthily approaching to within springing distance, when 
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it suddenly rushes upon it and tears it to ground with its 
l>owerf ul claws and teeth. It preys upon almost any animal 
it can overcome, such as antelopes, deer, sheep, goats, 
monkeys, peafowl, and is said to have a special liking for 
dogs. It not unfrequontly attacks human beings in India, 
chiefly children and old women, but instances have been 
known of a leopard becoming a regular “man-eater.” When 
favourable opportunities occur, it often kills many more 
victims than it can devour at once, apparently to gratify 
its propensity for killing, or only for the sake of their fresh 
blood. It generally inhabits woody districts, and can 
climb high trees with facility when necessary for its safety 
when hunted, but usually lives on or near the ground, 
among rocks, bushes, and roots and low branches of large 
trees. 

The present geographical range of the leopard is very 
extensive, as it is met with in various suitable localities, 
where not too much interfered with by human cultivation, 
throughout the greater part of Africa from Algeria to the 
(jape Colony, and through the whole of tho south of Asia 
from Palestine to China, including all India south of the 
Himalayas, and the islands of Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo. Fossil bones and teeth, indistinguishable from 
those of existing leopards, have been found in cave de 
posits of Pleistocene age in Spain, France, Germany, and 
England. The evidence of the former existence of the 
leopard in England is described at length by Boyd Daw- 
kins and Sanford in their British Pleistocene Mammalia 
( Palfleontographical Society, 1872). (w. h. f.) 

LEOPARDI, Giacomo (1798-1837), the one Italian 
poet of the 19th century who has taken an uncontested 
place among the classics of the language, was born at 
Recanati in the March of Ancona, Juno 29, 1798. All 
the circumstances of his parentage and education conspired 
to foster his precocious and sensitive genius at the expense 
of his physical and mental health. His family was ancient 
aud patrician, but so deeply embarrassed as to be only 
rescued from ruin by the energy of his mother, who had 
taken the control of business matters entirely into her own 
hands, and whoso ongrossing devotion to her undertaking 
seems to have almost dried up the springs of maternal 
tenderness. Count Monaldo Leopardi, the father, a mere 
nullity in his own household, secluded himself in his exten- 
sive library, to which his nervous, sickly, and deformed son 
had free access, and wliicli absorbed him exclusively in the 
absence of any intelligent sympathy from his parents, any 
companionship except that of his brothers and sister, or any 
recreation in the dullest of Italiau towns. The lad spent 
his days over grammars and dictionaries, learning Latin 
with little assistance, and Greek and the principal modern 
languages with none at alL Any ordinarily clever boy 
would have emerged from this discipline a mere pedant 
and bookworm. Leopardi came forth a Hellene, not 
merely a consummate Greek scholar, but penetrated with 
the classical conception of life, and a master of antique 
form and style. At sixteen he composed a Latin treatise on 
the Roman rhetoricians of the 2d century, a commentary 
on Porphyry’s life of Plotinus, and a history of astronomy ; 
at seventeen he wrote on the popular errors of the ancients, 
citing more than four hundred authors. A little later he 
imposed upon the first scholars of Italy by two odes in the 
manner of Auacreon. At eighteen he produced a poem of 
considerable length, the “Appressamento alia Morte,” which, 
after being lost for many years, has recently been discovered 
and published by Signor Zanino Volta. It is a vision of 
the omnipotence of death, modelled upon Petrarch, but more 
truly inspired by Dante, and in its conception, machinery, 
and general tone offering a remarkable resemblance to 
Shelley’s “ Triumph of Life,” written six years subsequently, 
and of which Leopardi probably never heard. This juvenile 
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work was succeeded ( 1819 ) by two lyrical composition* 
which at once placed the author upon the height which ha 
maintained ever afterwards. The ode to Italy, and that 
on the monument to Dante erected at Florence, gave voice 
to the dismay and affliction with which Italy, aroused by 
the French Revolution from the torpor of the 17th and 
18th centuries, contemplated her forlorn and degraded 
condition, her political impotence, her degeneracy in arts 
and arms, and the frivolity or stagnation of her intellectual 
life. They were the outcry of a student who had found 
an ideal of national existence in his books, and to whose 
disappointment everything in his own circumstances lent 
additional poignancy. But there is nothing unmanly or 
morbid in the expression of these sentiments, and the odes 
are surprisingly exempt from tho failings characteristic of 
young poets. They are remarkably chaste in diction, close 
and nervous in style, Bparing in fancy, and almost destitute 
of simile and metaphor, antique in spirit, yet pervaded by 
modern ideas, combining Landor’s dignity with a consider- 
able infusion of the passion of Byron. These qualities 
continued to characterize Leopardi’s poetical writings 
throughout his life. A third odo, on Cardinal Mai’s 
discoveries of ancient MSS., lamented in tho same spirit of 
indignant sorrow the decadence of Italian literature. The 
publication of these pieces widened the breach between 
Leopardi and his father, a well-meaning but apparentlj 
dull and apathetic man, who had lived into the 19th century 
without imbibing any of its spirit, and who provoked his 
son’s contempt by a superstition unpardonable in a scholar 
of real learning. Very probably from a mistaken idea of 
duty to his son, very probably, too, from his own entire 
dependence in pecuniary matters upon his wife, he for a 
long time obstinately refused Leopardi funds, recreation, 
change of scene, everything that could have contributed to 
combat the growing pessimism which eventually became 
nothing less than monomaniacal. The affection of his 
brothers and sister afforded him somo consolation, and he 
found intellectual sympathy in the eminent scholar and 
patriot Pietro Giordani, with whom he assiduously 
corresponded at this period, partly on the ways and means 
of escaping from “ this hermitage, or rather seraglio, where 
the delights of civil society and the advantages of solitary 
life are alike wanting.” This forms the keynote of numer- 
ous letters of complaint and lamentation, as touching but 
as effeminate in their pathos as those of the banished Ovid. 
It muBt be remembered in fairness that the weakness of 
Leopardi’s eyesight frequently deprived him for months 
together of tho resource of study. At length (1822) his 
father allowed him to repair to Rome, where, though 
cheered by the encouragement of Bunsen aud Niebuhr, he 
found little satisfaction in the trifling pedantry that passed 
for philology and archseology, while his sceptical opinions 
prevented his taking orders, the indispensable condition of 
public employment in the papal states. Dispirited, and 
with exhausted means, he returned to Recanati, where he 
spent three miserable years, brightened only by the 
production of several more lyrical masterpieces, which 
appeared in 1824. The most remarkable is perhaps the 
Bruto Minore , the condensation, of his philosophy of 
despair. In 1825 he accepted an engagement to edit 
Cicero and Petrarch for the publisher Stella at Milan, 
and took up his residence at Bologna, where his life was 
for a time made almost cheerful by the friendship of 
the countess Malvezzi. In 1827 appeared the Operette 
Moralif consisting principally of dialogues and his 
imaginary biography of Filippo Ottonieri, which have 
given him a fame as a prose writer hardly inferior to hia 
celebrity as a poet Modem literature has few productions 
so eminently classical in form and spirit, so symmetrical in 
construction and faultless in style. Lucian is evidently 
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the model ; but the wit and irony which were playthings 
to Lucian are terribly earnest with Leopardi. Leopardi’s 
invention is fully equal to Lucian’s, and his only drawback 
in comparison with his exemplar is that, while the latter’s 
campaign against pretence and imposture commands hearty 
sympathy, Leopardi’B philosophical creed is a repulsive 
hedonism in the disguise of austere stoicism. His Ice- 
lander rebuking Nature for his cruelty and inhospitality, 
his Soul protesting against the original wrong of creation, 
Ids Familiar Spirit explaining the impossibility of making 
his master happy for a single instant — all, in fact, of the 
chief interlocutors in those dialogues profess the same 
unmitigated pessimism, claim emancipation from every 
illusion that renders life tolerable to the vulgar, and assert 
or imply a vast moral and intellectual superiority over 
unenlighteued mankind. When, however, we come to 
inquire what it is the privation of which renders them 
miserable, we find it is nothing but pleasurable sensation, 
fime, fortune, or some other external thing which a lofty 
code of ethics would deny to be either iudefeasibly duo 
to man or essential to his felicity. A page of Sartor 
Jlesartus scatters Leopardi’s sophistry to the winds, and 
leaves nothing of his dialogues but the consummate literary 
skill that would render the least fragment precious. As 
works of art they are a possession for ever, as contributions 
t> moral philosophy they are worthless, and apart from 
their literary qualities can only escape condemnation if 
regarded as lyrical expressions of emotion, the wail extorted 
from a diseased mind by a diseased body. “ Filippo Otto- 
nieri ” is a portrait of an imaginary philosopher, imitated 
from the biography of a real sage in Lucians Demonax . 
Lucian has shown us the philosopher he wished to copy, 
Leopardi has truly depicted the philosopher he was. No- 
thing can be more striking or more tragical than the picture 
of the man superior to his fellows in every quality of head 
and heart, and yet condemned to sterility and impotence 
because he has, as he imagines, gone a step too far on the 
road to truth, and illusions exist for him no more. The 
little tract is full of remarks on life and character of sur- 
prising depth and justice, manifesting what powers of 
observation as well as reflexion were possessed by the 
sickly youth who had seen so little of the world. 

Want of means soon drove Leopardi back to Jlccauati, 
where, deaf, half-blind, sleepless, tortured by incessant 
pain, at war with himself and every one around him except 
his sister, he spent the two most unhappy years of his 
unhappy life. In May 1831 he escaped to Florence, where 
he formed the acquaintance of a young Swiss philologist, 
M. de Sinner. To him he confided his unpublished philo- 
logical writings, with a view to their appearance in 
Germany. Sinner showed himself culpably remiss in the 
execution of his trust, and it is no adequate extenuation of 
his negligence that these treatises were of less value than 
Leopardi may have thought. Though continually reclaimed 
by the latter’s friends after his death, they were never 
published by Sinner, but were purchased after his decease 
by the Italian Government, and, together with Leopardi’s 
correspondence with the Swiss philologist, have been 
partially edited by M. Aulard. In 1831 appeared a new 
edition of Leopardi’s poems, comprising several new pieces 
of the highest merit. These are in general less austerely 
classical than his earlier compositions, and evince a greater 
tendency to description, and a keener interest in the works 
and ways of ordinary mankind. “The Resurrection,” 
composed on occasiou of his unexpected recovery, is a 
model of concentrated energy of diction, and “ The Song 
of the Wandering Miepherd in Asia ” is one of the highest 
Bights of modern lyric poetry. The range of the author’s 
ideas is still restricted, but style and melody are unsur- 
passable. Shortly after the publication of these pieces 
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(October 1831) Leopardi was driven from Florence to 
Rome by an unhappy attachment, the history and object 
of which have remained unknown. His feelings are 
powerfully expressed in two poems, “ To Himself ” and 
“ Aspasia,” which seem, however, to breathe wounded pride 
at least as much as wounded love. In 1832 Leopardi 
returned to Florence, and there formed acquaintance with 
a young Neapolitan, Antonio Ranieri, himself an author of 
merit, and destined to enact towards him the part 
performed by Severn towards Keats, an enviable title to 
renown if llanieri had not in Iub old age tarnished it by 
assuming the relation of Trelawny to the deceased Byron. 
Leopardi accompanied Raniori and his sister to Naples, 
and under their care enjoyed four years of comparative 
tranquillity. lie mado the acquaintance of the German 
poet Platen, his sole modern rival in the classical perfection 
of form, and composed “La Ginestra,” the most consum- 
mate of all his lyrical masterpieces, strongly resembling 
Shelley’s “Mont Blanc,” but more perfect in expression. 
Fie also wrote at Naples “ The Sequel to the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice,” his most sustained effort, a satire in 
ottava rima on the abortive Neapolitan revolution of 1820, 
clever and humorous, but obscure from the local character 
of tlio allusions. The more painful and distasteful details 
of his Neapolitan residence may bo found by those who 
care to seek for them in the deplorable publication of 
Ranieri’s peevish old age (Sette Aunt di Sodalizio). The 
decay of his constitution continued; he became dropsical; 
and a sudden crisis of his malady, unanticipated by himself 
alone, put an end to his life-long sufieriugs on June 15, 
1837. 

Leopardi’s sole but sufficient apology for tho effeminacy of endless 
complaints, and an extremely low view of the conditions of human 
happiness, is to have been a poor invalid tortured by incessant pain, 
who in demanding pleasurable sensations for mankind was but 
craving what was indeed an absolute necessity for himself. With 
all his dramatic skill in dialogue, the cast of his mind was essen- 
tially subjective ; he was wholly incapable of placing himself at any 
other point of view than his own. His philosophical opinions 
accordingly possess merely a personal interest., and are valueless 
except as illustrations of human nature in abnormal circumstances. 
The patriotic spirit of his earliest poems, the brief gleam of happi- 
ness ho enjoyed in female society at Bologna, reveal how different 
might have been his history and the spirit of his writings hod his 
physical organization qualified him for either lovo or action. 
Bereft of every possibility of healthy energy, it is no wonder that 
he should have sunk into a despairing quietism, a solace probably to 
himself, and only hurtful to others if represented as a powerful in- 
tellect’s deliberate and unbiassed solution of the problem of the 
universe. Leopardi’s perfect literary expression owes nothing to the 
nature of the ideas it is employed in embellishing, and is, indeod, 
most conspicuous when he stands upon common ground with other 
poets. Thus the magnificent description of the setting of the moon 
in “II Tramonto della Luna” is finer than the rellexions it ushers in, 
and his crowning work, “La Ginestra/’ owes most of its impressive- 
ness to the assemblage of noble and picturesque objects wnich the 
poet summons as witnesses to the frailty of man. In the presence 
of Vesuvius and Pompeii such meditations seem natural, and, after 
all, the association of the destinies of mankind with tho revolutions 
of nature produces rather a sentiment of grave and chastened exal- 
tation than the self-abasement enforced by the poet. This natural 
and moral sublimity raises it above Leopardi’s other lyrics, which in 
point of poetical feeling and literary workmanship are for the most 
art nearly on a par. They are truly classic — not, as with Platen, 
y a laborious imitation of antique metres, but, as with Shelley and 
Landor and the English neo-classic ]>oets, by a perfect appropriation 
of the classical spirit. As with tho ancients, their range of senti- 
ment is narrow but their form perfect ; there is probably no other 
modern writer in whom it would be so impossible to alter a lino 
without detriment. The same perfection cnaracterizes Leopardi’s 
prose writings, and his letters would be hardly less admirable but 
for the hollow professions and inflated compliments exacted by tho 
conventional proprieties of Italian correspondence. The insincerity 
of his letters to his father is especially painful ; and his professed 
yearning for death is strangely associated with a frantic dread of 
cholera. Censure, however, is silent in the contemplation of his 
moral and physical sufferings; and his intimates unanimously attest 
the attractiveness of his personal character save for some infirmities 
that should never have been dragged to light. As a precocious 
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and at the same time enduring genius he can only be compared to 
Pascal, whom he greatly resembles in many respects. 

The poems which constitute Leopardi’s principal title to immor- 
tality are only forty-one in number, and some of these are merely 
fragmentary. They may for the most part be described as odes, 
meditative soliloquies, or impassioned addresses, generally couched 
in a lyrical form, although a few are in magnificent blank verso. 
Some idea of the style and spirit of the former might be obtained 
by imagining the thoughts of the last book of Spenser’s Faerie 
Qurnir in the metre of his Epithalamium. Thoy were first edited 
complete by Ranieri at Florence in 1845, forming, along with the 
Opcrdtc Morali , the first volume of a proposed edition of Leopardi’s 
works, which does not, however, include the “Sequel to the Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice,” first printed at Paris in 1842, nor the recently 
discovered writings. Vols. ii.-iv. contain the philological essays and 
translations, with some letters, and vols. v. and vi. the remainder of 
the correspondence. The juvenile essays preserved in his father’s 
library at Recanati were edited by Cugnoni in 1879, with the con- 
sent of the family. Leopardi's biography is mainly in his letters, 
which his recent historians (Brandos, Bouche-Leclercq, Rosa) have 
merely wrought up with tho addition of criticisms, excellent in their 
way, more particularly Brandes’s, but generally much overrating 
his significance in the history of human thought. Mr Glad- 
stone’s essay {Quart. Rev, } 1850), since reprinted in vol. ii. of the 
author’s Gleanings , is, on the other hand, too much pervaded by 
the theological spirit, hut is in the main a pattern of generous and 
discriminating eulogy. Ranieri’s infelicitous contribution to his 
friend’s biography lias been mentioned ; a recent publication by the 
countess Teresa Leopardi, widow of Leopardi’s brother Carlo, has 
done much to correct misconceptions respecting the circumstances 
and feelings of his family. There are excellent German translations 
of his poems by Heyso and Braudes ; it is very improbable that 
there will ever be an adequate one in English. A translation of 
his essays and dialogues by Mr 0. Edwards lias, however, just 
appeared (1882), and most of the dialogues have been rendered into 
our language with extraordinary felicity by Mr dames Thomson, 
author of The City of Dreadful Night. It is much to ho hoped that 
these versions may ere long be disinterred from the files of the 
National lief ormer } and made generally accessible. (R. G.) 

LEOPOLD I. (1040-1705), Holy Roman emperor, the 
second son of the emperor Ferdinand III. and Maria 
Anna of Spain, was born Juno 9, 1640. He became king of 
Hungary in 1655, and king of Bohemia in 1658, in which 
year he also received the imperial crown, the electorshaving 
chosen him in preference to Louis XIV. of France. Leopold 
had been educatod for the church, and throughout life he 
had the tastes and sympathies of a churchman rather than 
those of a secular ruler. He secluded himself as much as 
possible from the world, and would have preferred to live 
in peace, yet his long reign was destined to be one of the 
most agitatod periods in German history. It happened 
that he had in Louis XTV. a rival of extraordinary power, 
and Leopold was iu no respect a match for his craft, ambi- 
tion, and audacity. Tho serious difficulties of Leopold’s 
career began in 1662, when the mismanagement of his 
ministers in regard to Transylvania made war with Turkey 
inevitable. The Turks invaded Hungary, and, having 
seized Grosswardein and Neuhausel, broke into Moravia 
and Silesia. The princes of the empire, who had been 
made virtually independent by the results of the Thirty 
Years’ War, watched the progress of the struggle with 
indifference; but in 1663, Leopold having made a personal 
appeal to them in the diet at Batisbon, they were induced 
to grant him aid. On the 1st of August 1664 Montecuculi 
defeated the Turks at St Gotthard on the Raab, and had 
the war been prosecuted with energy much future disaster 
would probably have been prevented. The emperor, how- 
ever, made no further use of his victory than to induce 
the Turks to accept an armistice for twenty years. He 
allowed them to retain Grosswardein and Neuhausel, and 
their candidate for the principality of Transylvania was 
formally recognized. In 1672 Leopold came for the first 
time into direct collision with Louis XIV. As it seemed 
highly probable that the French king would not be content 
with the conquest of Holland, Leopold, as head of his 
hereditary territories and as emperor, associated himself 
with Rnndenburg snd Spain for the support of the Dutch. 


For some time, in consequence of the intrigues of Prince 
Lobkowitz, the emperor’s minister, the war was conducted 
indolently by the Germans; and early in 1675 Turenne 
gained a series of brilliant victories in Alsace. Later in 
the same year Turenne was slain, and his army defeated 
at Sassbach ; and Montecuculi forced his way across the 
French frontier. The treaty of Nimeguen having been 
signed by the Dutch in 1678, the emperor concluded peace 
in 1679. The French retained Freiburg in Breisgau; and 
soon afterwards Louis XIV., instead of giving up towns 
which he had undertaken to resign, seized many new citieB 
and districts. To these acts of robbery he gave an appear- 
ance of legality by instituting so-called “Chambers of 
Reunion.” The German people bitterly resented his 
aggression, but the princes declined to interfere, and the 
energies of the emperor were fully occupied elsewhere. 
His system of government in Hungary was arbitrary and 
tyrannical, and in 1682 the Hungarians, lieadod by 
Emeric Tokdlyi, broke into open revolt. They were 
encouraged by Louis XIV., who stirred up the Turks to 
join them in attacking Austria. In 1683 a Turkish army 
of 200,000 men, led by the grand vizier Kara Mustapha, 
entered Hungary, and pushed on to Vienna, which they 
besieged from the 14th of July till the 12th of September. 
The German princes were unwilling to act even in such an 
emergency as this, but at last an imperial army under the 
electors of Bavaria and Saxony marched towards Vienna, 
and they were joined by John Sobieski of Poland with a 
corps of 26,000 men. These troops, in association with 
the emperor’s army under Duke Charles of Lorraine, 
attacked the Turks on the 12th of September 1683, at the 
Kalenberg, near Vienna. The Turks were so effectually 
defeated that they were soon driven from Hungary. 
Another great victory was gained over them at Mohacz in 
1687 ; and in 1697 they were defeated by Prince Eugene 
at Zenta. In 1699 the treaty of Carlowitz was signed, 
whereby the emperor became complete master of the 
districts which the Turks had conquered in Hungary. 
Twelve years before (1687), tho Hungarians, worn out by 
the struggle, had submitted to the emperor at the diet of 
Pressburg, tho monarchy being made hereditary in the 
house of Hapsburg instead of elective. This settlement 
had scarcely been concluded when the emperor was involved 
in new troubles by the French invasion of the Palatinate 
in 1688. On this occasion Louis XIV. had to account 
with an antagonist of a very different character from the 
emperor Leopold. William of Orange, when raised to the 
throne of England, mado it the object of his life to break 
the supremacy of France ; and through his efforts was 
formed the Grand Alliance, which for more than eight years 
carried on war by sea and land. The emperor did not 
approve of the treaty of Ryswick (1697), but after the 
withdrawal of his allies he had no alternative but to con- 
sent to the establishment of peace. Louis was compelled 
to cede most of the acquisitions he had made after the 
treaty of Nimeguen, but retained Strasburg. In 1701 
began the war of the Spanish succession, waged by Leopold 
in defence of the claims of his second son Charles against 
those of Philip of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. In this 
war Leopold was supported by the empire, and by England, 
Holland, and Prussia. It opened with several victories 
gained by Prince Eugene; but afterwards King Joseph and 
the margrave of Baden were repeatedly defeated, and the 
emperor was weakened by a renewal of the movement for 
national independence in Hungary. His confidence was 
revived by the battle of Blenheim, but he did not live to 
see the full results of that great victory. On the 5th of 
May 1705 he died of dropsy in the chest He was a man 
of ungainly appearance, the most prominent feature of his 
face being his large hanging under-lip. The life of his court 
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was regulated in accordance with the strictest rules of 
Spanish etiquette, but in his relations to his family a 
naturally kind disposition often broke through the crust of 
rigid conventions. Although one of the most intolerant 
sovereigns of his age, he gave considerable attention to 
science, and took a prominent part in the establishment of 
the universities of Innsbruck, Olmiitz, Halle, and Breslau. 
Early in his reign he allowed his judgment to be controlled 
by his cabinet, but he never placed implicit trust in any 
minister after the discovery that Lobkowitz had been in 
communication with the French. He was married throe 
times, and two of his sons became emperors — Joseph I. 
and Charles VI. (j, si.) 

LEOPOLD II., Holy Roman emperor, was born on the 
-5th of May 1747. After the doath of his father, the 
emperor Francis I., in 1765, he becamo grand-duke of 
Tuscany, a country which he ruled for twenty-five years in 
a thoroughly enlightened spirit. Earlier than his brother, 
Joseph II., he saw the necessity of ecclesiastical reform, 
but he effected with moderation and good sense the changes 
which he considered advisable. Agriculture, industry, and 
commerce he encouraged in accordance with the ideas of 
his age, and Tuscany owed to him a woll-conceived criminal 
code. He had even prepared a scheme for instituting 
representative government in Tuscany when, in 1790, ho 
succeeded Joseph II. in the hereditary lands of the house 
of Hapsburg and in the empire. Joseph, with all his good 
intentions, had left his hereditary states in much confusion ; 
and vigour and prudence were essential for the re-establish- 
ment of order. The chief difficulty was in tho Netherlands, 
which were disinclined to respond to Leopold’s advances. 
He despatched an army against them, and it entered 
Brussels on the 3d of December 1791. The country was 
then at his mercy ; but he acted with great discretion, 
restoring certain ancient rights which Joseph, in his zeal 
for improvement, had withdrawn. In Hungary, too, tho 
emperor succeeded in calming popular excitement; and 
on the 4th of August 1791 the treaty of Sistova was signed, 
bringing to an end the unlucky war which Joseph had waged 
with the Turks. The violence of the French Revolution- 
ists produced a bad effect on the internal policy of Leopold, 
who supposed that it was necessary, not only to introduce 
a secret police, but to limit the freedom of the press. The 
same influences led him to conciliate Prussia, which had 
been always on its guard against Austria since the estab- 
lishment of the Confederation of Princes by Frederick the 
Great. On the 27th of August 1791 the emperor and the 
king of Prussia met at Pillnitz ; and it was agreed that 
they should act together for the deliverance of Louis X\ I. 
of France. In pursuance of this understanding a defensive 
and offensive treaty of alliance between Austria and Prussia 
was concluded on the 7th of February 1792 ; but the 
emperor's schemes were suddenly broken by death. He 
■died on the 1st of March 1792, and was succeeded by his 
eon, the emperor Francis II. 

LEOPOLD I. (1790-1865), king of the Belgians, was 
the fourth son of Francis, duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, 
and thus the uncle of Queen Victoria of England. His 
youth was chiefly spent in the Russian military service ; he 
commanded a battalion at Liitzen, Bautzen, and Leipsic, 
-entered Paris with the allied sovereigns, and accompanied 
them to England. In May 1816 he married the Princess 
Charlotte, only child of the Prince Regent (who died in 
the following year), having previously been created duke 
of Kendal in the English peerage. In 1830 he declined 
the crown of Greece, but was elected to the throne of 
Belgium in June 1831. For the subsequent events of his 
life see Belgium, vol. iii. p. 528 sq. 

LEOPOLD I. (1676-1747), duke of Anbalt-Dessau, 
der alte Dessauer, a famous Prussian general, was born at 
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Dessau, July 3, 1676. Possessing great physical energy 
and an absorbing interest in military affairs, he at an early 
age displayed capacity for commands of high responsibility. 
On the death of his father in 1693 he succeeded liim as 
colonel of a regiment in the service of Brandenburg, and, 
having rondered invaluable assistance at the capture of 
Namur by William III of Orange in 1696, he obtained 
the rank of major-general. Returning shortly afterwards 
to bis principality, he conceived a passionate attachment 
for the daughter of an apothecary, whom he raised to the 
rank of nobility and made his wife on reaching his 
majority. During the years that he now T spent in his 
principality, he won the ardent affection of the moss of the 
people, both by his considerate regard for their welfare 
and by tho influence of his strong personality. In com- 
mand of a division of twelve thousand men at Blenheim 
in 1704, Leopold so acted in a critical contingency as 
practically to turn tho scales of victory ; and in Eugene's 
Italian campaigns he was conspicuous at tho battle of 
Oassano in 1705, the storming of Turin in 1706, and in 
other affairs of minor importance. After serving as a 
volunteer at Malplaquet in 1709, he received an inde- 
pendent command from Prussia, and rendered important 
assistance to Marlborough against Villars. Created field- 
marshal in 1715, he gained the special confidence of 
Frederick William I., and it was in no small degree to his 
instructions in military tactics, and the spleudid perfection 
to which ho lmd brought the small army of Prussia, that 
the great military triumphs of Frederick II. were due. 
His more important military inventions are the iron ram- 
rod and the equal step. As a general ho specially excelled 
in stratagems and surprises, in which he was greatly aided 
by his during and impetuous energy. These qualities were 
specially displayed in the surprise and bloodless capture 
of Mors castle in 1712, the seizure during night of the island 
of Riigen in 1715, the formation in 1741 of the famous 
entrenched camp at Gottin near Magdeburg, whore with 
an army of thirty-six thousand men he was prepared for 
events either in Saxony or Hanover, the defeat of tho 
Austrians at Neustadt in 1744, and the expulsion of the 
Saxons, though superior both in numbers and artillery, 
from a strongly entrenched position at Kesselsdorf in 1745. 
He died 7th April 1747. Leopold is graphically portrayed 
in Carlyle’s Frederick , where he is spoken of as “a man of 
vast dumb faculty, dumb but fertile, deep — no end of 
imagination, no eud of ingenuities — with as much mother 
wit as in wholo talking parliaments." 

See also the Lives by Varnhagen von Ense, 3d edition 1872, Hosaus 
1876, and Siobigk 1876 ; and Crousatz, Militdriache Dcnicwilrdig - 
kr.Uen des Fiirsten Leopold von. Anhalt -Dessau, 1875. 

LEPANTO (the Italian form of the modern Greek 
Epakto), known in ancient times as Naupactus, a name 
which has recently been revived in official documents, is a 
town in the nomarchy of Acamania and AStolia, Greece, 
situated on a bay on the north side of the straits of Lepanto, 
by which the gulf of the same name is connected with that 
of Patras. It stands on the south-eastern and southern 
slopes of one of the spurs of Mount Rigan i ; the surround- 
ing plain is well watered and fertile, but the harbour, once 
tho best on the northern coast of the Corinthian Gulf, is now 
almost entirely choked up, and is accessible only to the 
smallest craft. Lepanto is an episcopal see ; the population 
of the deme of Naupactus in 1879 was 5295. 

According to traditional etymology, Naupactus derived its name 
from the circumstance that hero the Heractidcc built tho fleet with 
which they invaded the Peloponnesus. The place is first men- 
tioned in actual history as having been taken from the L cri Orolee 
by the Athenians, who settled it with Messenian helots at the close 
ot the third Messenian war (465 B.c.), and who made it their chief 
military and naval station in western Greece during the war of the 
Peloponnesus. After iEgospotami it was successively held by the 
Locrinns, Achseans, and AJtolinns, and finally, after a siege of two 
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months, it fell into the hands of the Romans, 191 B.C. It was still 
a flourishing place in tho time of Pausanias, but according to 
Procopius it was destroyed by an earthquake in the reign of 
Justinian. In tho Middle Ages it fell into the hands of the 
Venetians, who fortified it so strongly that in 147 7 it successfully 
resisted a four months’ siege by a Turkish array thirty thousand 
strong ; in 1499, however, it was taken by Bajazet II. Tho mouth 
of the Gulf of Lepanto was tho scene of the great sea fight in which 
the naval power of Turkey was for the time lieing destroyed by the 
united pupal, Spanish, and Venetian forces (October 7, 1671). See 
John of Austria. In 1678 it was recaptured by the Venetians, 
but was again restored in 1 699 by the treaty of Carlowitz to the 
Turks ; in the war of independence it finally became Greek once 
more (March 1829). 

LEPIDOSIREN is the name of one of the most 
remarkable genera of fishes, of which one species 
(Lepidosircn paradoxa) has been found in tributaries of 
the river Amazon, and the other ( Lepidosiren annectens) 
occurs in the systems of all the large rivers of tropical 
Africa. The latter species differs in some points, notably 
m having six instead of five branchial arches, from L . 
/• iradoxa, and therefore has been generically separated by 
Owen under the name of Protopterm, — which name 
likewise is in common use. Together with the Australian 
(\ eratodus , the lepidosirens are the only living representa- 
tives of a very old type of fishes, the Dipnoi , which reaches 
hick to the Devonian age, thus giving us an insight into 
the organization of fishes of which nothing but some 
obscure and fragmentary impressions of the hard parts are 
preserved. The body of Lepidodren is eel- shaped, and 
covered with small thin scales. A single vertical fin sur- 
rounds the posterior part of the body and the tail ; the 
paired fins are reduced to two pairs of long threads, 
internally supported by a series of small cartilages. The 
dentition is very characteristic, and consists of a pair of 
conical pointed vomerine teeth, and a pair of large cuspidate 
and ribbed molar teeth on tho palate and in the lower jaw. 
The skeleton is notochordal ; and lungs are present in 
addition to gills. From this latter fact it may be inferred 
that the lepidosirens can breathe air as well as water ; 
and, although they have never been observed to leave the 
water voluntarily, either in a state of nature or in captivity, 
they rise from time to timo to the surface to fill their lungs 
with a fresh supply of air; further, when, during the hot 
season, the water of the tanks in which they live changes 
into mud, branchial respiration is entirely superseded by 
pulmonal. Of tho habits of LepiJosiren paradoxa scarcely 
anything is known ; only a few specimens have been found 
by naturalists, and neither Bates nor Wallace succeeded in 
obtaining one. This species, therefore, is one of the 
greatest desiderata in zoological museums. The African 
species, on the other hand, is common in the upper Nile, 
in the central lake-region, on the Zambesi, and in all the 
rivers of the west coast. Baker states that in some 
districts of central Africa the lepidosiren is so abundant 
as to form an article of food, fresh and dried. Specimens 
living in pools which dry up during the hot season bury 
themselves in the mud, and form an oval cavity, the inside 
of which is lined with a protecting coat of hardened mucus, 
and in which they wait, coiled up and in a torpid condition, 
for the return of the raiuy season. These retreats are 
discovered by the natives by a circular opening at the upper 
surface, which is closed by the mucous film. If the 
capsules arc not broken, the fishes, imbedded in the clay- 
balls, can be transported to Europe, and emerge from their 
prison on being placed in tepid water. Both species attain 
to a length of 6 feet, and feed on frogs, fishes, and other 
of aquatic animals. For the details of the organization 
the Lejndosiren see the article Ichthyology. 

LEPIDUS, M. 2EMILIUS, a member of the second 
Roman triumvirate, was a son of M. ^Emilius Lepidus, who 
had been consul in 137 B.C. He joined the party of Caesar 
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in the civil wars, and was by the dictator thrice nominated 
magister equitum and raised to the consulship 46 ac. He 
was a man of great wealth and influence, and it was pro- 
bably more on this ground than on account of his ability 
that Ceesar raised him to such honours. In the beginning 
of 44 b. a he was sent to Gallia Narbonensis, but before he 
had left tho city with his army Caesar was murdered. 
Lepidus, as commander of the only army near Rome, 
became a man of great importance in the troubles which, 
followed. Taking part with Antony, he joined in the recon- 
ciliation which the latter effected with the senatorial party, 
and afterwards sided with him when open war broke out. 
Antony, after his defeat at Mutina, joined Lepidus in 
Gaul, and in August 43 b.o. Octavian, who had forced the 
senate to make him consul, effected an arrangement with 
Antony and Lepidus, and the triumvirate was organized 
at Bononia. Antony and Octavian soon reduced Lepidus 
to an inferior position* His province of Gaul and Spain 
was taken from him ; and, though he was included in the 
triumvirate when it was renewed in 37 b.o., his power 
was only nominal. He made an effort in the following 
year to regain some reality of power, conquered part of 
Sicily, and claimed the whole island as his province, but 
Octavian found means to sap the fidelity of his soldiers, 
and he was obliged to supplicate for his life. He was 
allowed to retain his fortune and the office of pontifex 
maximus, to which he had been appointed in 44 b.c., but 
had to retire into private life. He died 13 b.c. 

Lepidus was the cognomen of a Roman family in tlus patrician gens 
a E milia . The first of this name of whom anything is recorded is 
M. Ailiniliua Lepidus, consul 285 B.o. From this time onwards the 
family continued in an almost unbroken series of distinguished 
men till in the 1st century after Christ it disappears. Another 
M. ASmilius Lepidus was one of the throe ambassadors sent to 
Egypt as tntores of tho infant king Ptolemy V. He was consul in 
187 and 176, censor 179, pontifex maximus from 180 onwards, 
and was six times chosen by the censors princeps senatus. lie died 
in 152. It is uncertain whether he is tho Lepidus who is com- 
memorated on a coin of tho gens JEmilia as having slain an enemy 
and saved a citizen’s life at the age of fifteen, while still dressed in 
the boy’s toga jrrietexta. Another of the same name was consul 
137 b.c. Being sent to Spain to conduct the Numantine war, he 
began against the will of tho senate to attack the Vaccfci. This 
enterprise was so unsuccessful that he was deprived of his com- 
mand in 136 and condemned to pay a fine. He was among the 
greatest of tho earlier Roman orators, and Cicero praises him for 
having introduced the well-constructed sentence and even flow of 
language from Greek into Roman oratory. He contributed much 
to forming the style of Tiberius Gracchus. 

Another of the same name was infamous for his oppressive 
pnetorship in Sicily (81 b.c.). In the civil wars lie sided with 
Sulla and bought much of the confiscated property of the Marian 
partisans. Afterwards he became lender of the popular party, 
and was with the help of Pompoy elected consul for 78 B.O., 
against the will of Sulla. When the dictutor died, Lepidus 
tried in vain to prevent the burial of his body in the Campus 
Martius, and to alter the constitution established by him. His 
colleague Lutatius Catulus found a tribune to place his veto 
on Lepidus’s proposals ; and the quarrel between the two parties 
in the state became so inflamed that tho senute made tho consuls 
swear not to take up arms. Lepidus was then oVdered by the 
senate to go to his province, Transalpine Gaul ; but he stopped 
in Etruria on his way from the city and began to levy an army. 
He was declared a public enemy early in 77 B.C., ana forthwith 
marched against Rome. A battle took place in the Campus 
Martius, Porapey and Catulus commanding the senatorial array, 
and Lepidus was defeated. He sailed to Sardinia, where he was 
also repulsed ; and soon after he died. One of his two sons was 
L. ASmilius Paullus, consul 60, who built during his eedileship in 
65 the Basilica iEmilia in the forum. 

LEPROSY ( Lepra Arabum . , Elephantiasis Grxcorum f 
Aussatz , SpedaUkhed ), the greatest disease of mediaeval 
Christendom, is identified, on the one hand, with a disease 
endemic from the earliest historical times (1500 B.c.) in 
the delta and valley of the Nile, and on the other hand 
with a disease now common in Asia, Africa, South 
America, the West Indies, and certain isolated localities of 
Europe. An authentic representation of the leprosy of the- 
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Middle Ages exists in a picture at Munich by Holbein, 
painted at Augsburg in 1516; St Elizabeth gives bread 
and wine to a prostrate group of lepers, including a 
bearded men whose face is covered with large round 
reddish knobs, an old woman whose arm is covered with 
brown blotches, the leg swathed in bandages through which 
matter oozes, the bare knee also marked with discoloured 
•spots, and on the head a white rag or plaster, and, thirdly, a 
young man whose neck and face (especially round the 
somewhat hairless eyebrows) are spotted with brown 
patches of various size. It is conjectured by Virchow 
that the painter had made studies of lepers from the 
leper-houses then existing at Augsburg. These external 
•characters of mediaeval leprosy agree with the descriptions 
of it by the ancients, and with the pictures of modern 
leprosy given by Danielssen and Boeck for Norway, by 
various authors for sporadic European cases, by Anderson 
for Malacca, by Carter for India, by Wolff for Madeira, 
and by Hillis for British Guiana. There has been some 
•confusion in the technical naming of the disease ; it is 
called Elephantiasis ( Leontiasis , Satyriasis) by the Greek 
writers, and Lepra by the Arabians. The latter term has 
been generally adopted in modern books, but in England 
the name of Lepra is applied (after Willan) to an entirely 
different disease of the skin. 

History . — Egypt was regarded by the ancients (positively 
by Lucretius) as the country whence leprosy came. It was 
probably endemic among the Hebrews when they migrated 
from Egypt. The minute diagnostic indications given in 
Lev. xiii. appear to relate to true leprosy and to other 
diseases that might be mistaken for it, and the frequently 
recurring word S&ra'ath (translated “ leprosy ”) is best 
taken in a generic sense ; those cases in which progress 
would show itself at so short intervals as seven days, and 
those cases for which the ceremonial of cleansing was pro- 
vided, could hardly have been cases of leprosy, a disease 
always incurable, and with stages reckoned rather by 
months or years than by weeks. Herodotus knew of 
leprosy as existing in Persia The earlier Greek and Latin 
writers speak of it as a foreign disease, but it became estab- 
lished in Greece and Italy in the 1st century b.c. ; Pliny 
implies that it was introduced by the army of Pompey 
returning from Syria. The disease soon appeared in the 
Roman colonies of Spain, Gaul, and Britain. The Lom- 
bard king Rothar (7th century) made laws regulating the 
marriage of lepers, and similar laws were made by Pippin 
and Charlemagne. Leper-houses existed at Verdun, Metz, 
and Maastricht in the 7th century, at St Gall in the 8th, 
and at Canterbury in the 11th. It was amidst the stir 
and movement of the crusades that leprosy grew to be 
epidemic in western Europe; it attacked the people in 
great numbers and in ail ranks (including members of royal 
families). Leper-houses (mostly religious and dedicated 
to St Lazarus, but in northern Europe more secular and 
dedicated to St George) were founded in every considerable 
town ; the total number of these in Europe was loosely 
estimated by Matthew Paris at 19,000, the number in 
France is independently estimated at 2000, and (according 
to Sir J. Y. Simpson) there were 95 houses of the first 
class in England (of these 7 at Norwich and 5 at Lynn), 
and several in Ireland and Scotland. The isolation of 
lepers was strictly enforced by law and popular senti- 
ment. They wore a special costume, usually a long grey 
gown with hood drawn over the face, and carried a wooden 
clapper to give warning of their approach. They were 
forbidden to enter inns, churches, mills, or bakehouses, to 
touch healthy persons or eat with them, to wash in the 
streams, or to walk in narrow footpaths. Their outcast 
state was signified by the German name (Aussatz) ; the 
Ohroniole of Limburg (under the year 1374) speaks of a 
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famous monkish poet, whose songs all Germany was sing- 
ing, as one “ der ward von dm Lenten aussdtzig i und war 
nicht rein. v The disease began to decline (first in Italy) 
in the 15th century, and had mostly disappeared in the 
17th. A leper-house was founded in Edinburgh (at 
Greenside) as late as 1591, and it was not till 1741 (others 
give 1798) that the last known leper died in Shetland. 

Present Geographical Distribution . — Survivals of the 
great mediaeval outbreak are found on the west coast of 
Norway (about two thousand lepers; leper hospital at 
Bergen founded 1277, now added to), in the Baltic pro- 
vinces of Russia (leper hospitals founded at Riga in 1220 
and Revel 1237, not now in use), on the Riviera (a small 
and diminishing number), on the Sicilian coasts, and in 
certain coast provinces of Spain and Portugal (leper 
hospital at Lisbon since the 13th century). Sporadic 
cases of home origin have also been described for Hungary 
and Roumania ; the cases occurring in England and France 
are in persons who have been born or have lived in the East 
or West Indies. The disease is met with also in Iceland, 
along the Caspian and delta of the Volga, along the Black 
Sea, and in islands of the Levant (especially Scio and 
Crete). It is common all over the East from Syria to 
Japan and Kamchatka, in Egypt and North African 
states, in West Africa from the Senegal to the Congo, in 
Cape Colony, Madagascar, Mauritius, Isle de Bourbon, St 
Helena, Madeira, Canaries and Azores, Brazil, Central 
America, the West [tidies, Mexico, New Brunswick (small 
isolated French colony), and especially in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Leprosy has been found among Chinese immi- 
grants in the United States as far east as Chicago, and in 
Queensland. Leper hospitals (with inmates numbering 
from two hundred downwards) are kept up in several of 
the West Indian colonies, at Tracadie (New Brunswick), 
at Cape Town, in Mauritius, at Malacca and Singapore, 
at Colombo, at Madras, Cochin, and Bangalore, at Bombay 
and Rajkot, and at Calcutta, Benares, and Agra. There are 
also leper hospitals at Bergen (3), Molde, and Trondhjem, 
at San Remo, at Oporto, Coimbra, and Lisbon, at Terceira 
(Azores), Las Palmas (Grand Canary) since 15th century, 
and Funchal (Madeira) since about 1500, at Pernambuco, 
Bahia, and Rio, at Honolulu, at Macao (for two hundred 
years) and Canton, in Java (several) and in Amboyna, 
at Scio (since 1445), Scutari, Damascus, and Jerusalem. 
A ruined convont at Ramleh accommodates thirty lepers or 
more, and a mosque at Nablus is occupied by about seventy. 
In several of the above instances the leper hospital is built 
upon an outlying island. Leper villages occur in China 
and Japan, and in Persia. Leper communities exist in 
Crete, but the largest of them is now mostly occupied by 
a non-leprous population. Throughout the East, including 
British India, the hospital accommodation for lepers is only 
casual, and isolation is not carried out to the same extent 
as during the prevalence of the disease in Europe. 

Definition , Characters , Pathology , and Causation . — 
Leprosy is an incurable constitutional disease, marked 
externally by discoloured patches and nodules on the skin, 
and deeply implicating the structure and function of the 
peripheral nervous system. Like the infections, it has a 
prodromal stage, which is uncertain in its character, and 
is measured rather by months or years than by days or 
weeks; the chief premonitory symptoms are unaccount- 
able lassitude and mental depression, pains in the limbs 
and joints, febrile periods (cold and hot fits), loss of 
appetite, and nausea. That stage is followed by the 
“ periodically eruptive stage,” during which blotches on 
the skin come and go ; sooner or later these erythematous 
congestions and exudations leave either permanent spots, 
brown or blanched, which are often without feeling, or 
they leave nodules. The disease diverges into two main 
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varieties, the spotted (Lepra maculosa) and the nodular 
( Lepra tuberculosa). The two kinds are found side by side 
in the same population, and sometimes in the same person. 
The maculae arise in the place of former recurrent spots, 
and are often raised indurations ; when the pigmentation 
deepens, the disease is L. maculosa nigra ; when the spots 
become blanched, it is L. maculosa alba or white leprosy. 
Anaesthesia, which very generally goes with the leprous 
process, is especially marked in the blanched spots, hence 
the name L. anxsthetica. Amesthetic spots are apt to 
have bullae forming ou them (pemphigus leprosus ), their 
periodical eruption being attended with fever. The nodules 
(characteristic of the other form) generally arise also in the 
situation of old blotches; they are at first small scattered 
points, but they grow and coalesce to the size of lentils, 
hazel nuts, or walnuts. While the maculae of leprosy may 
occur in any part, the nodules are most apt to form on the 
face (brows, eyelids, ears, wings of the nose, lips, cheeks), 
causing thickening of all the features (Leontiasis, Satyriasis), 
but they often occur on the hands and feet, and sometimes 
over the whole body. Tho nodules, from being exposed to 
the weather and to injuries, often ulcerate, and the ulcers, 
like those of syphilis and lupus, tend to spread. Maculse, 
especially on the limbs, are liable to slighter ulcerations 
followed by incrustation. Deep ulceration and necrosis 
occur at the joints of the fingers and toes, which may drop 
off joint by joint, leaving a well-healed stump (L. mutilans). 
Certain mucous membranes thicken, become nodulated, and 
ulcerate, viz., tho conjunctiva cornea; (causing pannus 
leprosus) , and the lining of the mouth, nose, throat, and 
larynx (causing hoarseness). The external groups of 
lymphatic glands enlarge ; leprous affections of the viscera 
also are described. The peripheral nerves are the subject 
of thickenings and degenerations like those in the skin. 
The new-formed tissue in all situations is granulation-like, 
as in syphilis and lupus ; and leprosy, with those two 
diseases, is treated of by Virchow under the head of 
granuloma. By some the nervous lesions (including an 
alleged affection of the spinal cord) are taken to be 
primary, while the changes in the skin and other parts 
(with anaesthesia) are held to be secondary and due to 
disordered innervation. Leprosy has been claimed as one 
of the diseases caused by parasites, on several occasions 
by old writers in the gross sense, and recently by observers 
who have found innumerable minute bacillus-rods within the 
cells of the leprous new growth. The essential cause of 
leprosy is unknown. It probably arose in the Delta and 
valley of the Nile in prehistoric times, and under similar 
climatic and telluric conditions in other (chiefly inter- 
tropical) countries ; and the most memorable fact in its 
history is its rise and subsidence as an epidemic disease in 
Europe. It is now endemic (chiefly but not exclusively) 
among peoples who inhabit the sea-coast or the estuaries of 
rivers, who live much on fish (often putrid), and who inter- 
marry closely. The old opinion that leprosy is contagious 
is now generally discredited. 

Literature. — For history and geographical distribution, see 
Hirsch, Handbuch der historisch-geographischen Pathologic, 1st ed. , 
Lrlangen, 1800 (with exhaustive literature). For pathology, Virchow, 
LEe krankhaften Ooschwiilste , Berlin, 1863—07, vol. ii. For clinical 
histories, R. Liveiug, Elephantiasis Or scoot urn or Time Leprosy , 
London, 1873, chap. iv. For mediaeval loprosy — in Germany, 
Virchow, in Virchow's Archiv, fivearticles, vols. xviii-xx., 1860-61 ; 
in the Netherlands, Israels, in Ncdcrl. Tijdschr. voor Oeneeskunde , 
vol. i., 1867 ; in Britain, J. Y. Simpson, Edin. Med. and Surg. 
Joum. , three articles, vols. lxvi. and lxvii., 1846-47. Treatises 
on modern leprosy in particular localities : Danielssen and Boeck 
(Norway), Tmitifofa Sptdalskhed, with atlas of twenty -four coloured 
plates, Paris, 1848 ; A. F. Anderson, Leprosy as met with in the .* 
Straits Settlements , coloured photographs with explanatory notes, 
London, 1872 ; H. Vandyke Carter (Bombay), On Leprosy and Ele- 
phantiasis, with coloured plates, London, 1874 ; Hillis, Leprosy in 
British Guiana , an account of West Indian leprosy, with twenty- 


two coloured plates, London, 1882. See also the dermatological 
works of Hebra, Erasmus Wilson, Bazin, and Hutchinson. An im- 
portant early work is that of P. G. Hensler, Vom abendldndischen 
Aussatze im Mittelalter , Hamburg, 1790. (C. C.) 

LEPTIS, now Lbbda, the leading city of the ancient 
Tripolisy Northern Africa, extensive ruins of which exist 
on the coast, about 50 miles east of Tripoli. Leptis Magna, 
as it is usually called to distinguish it from Leptis Parva 
(now Lemta) in Byzacium, was a Phoenician colony, pro- 
bably superimposed on an old Libyan settlement The 
old town, of which the massive quays and docks are still 
extant, is similar to Carthage in position and plan, occupying 
a tongue of land to the west of the harbour. The new town, 
whose simple appellation Neapolis almost threatened the 
disuse of the name Leptis, is much more extensive; but the 
ruins belong to the later period of the Roman empire. 
Septimius Severus was a native of the place ; and he not 
only bestowed upon it the jus Italicum , but enriched it 
with many costly buildings, the most remarkable being 
the palatium dedicated fortunes suss (Procopius). Ammi- 
anus mentions that Leptis was laid waste by the Austurians 
(a Libyan tribe) in 370 ; and, though Justinian enclosed a 
part of the city with new walls and made it the military 
seat of the province of Tripolis, it never recovered its pro- 
sperity, and from the time of the Arab conquest it disap- 
pears from history. Tho local inscriptions are Greek, Latin, 
and Punic. See Travels of Ali Bey (by Badia y Lablich) ; 
Barth, Wanderungen , &c. ; and Corpus Inscr. Lat, viii. 

Ll^RIDA, one of the forty-nine provinces of Spain, is 
bounded on the N. by France (and the “ republic ” of 
Andorra), on the E. by Gerona and Barcelona, on the S. by 
Tarragona, and on the W. by Saragossa and Huesca, and 
has an area of 4772 square miles, with a population (in 
1877) of 285,297. It is almost entirely mountainous, and 
partakes of the features common to the whole southern 
slope of the Pyrenees. The principal river is the Segre, a 
tributary of the Ebro. The province haB five cities, L6rida, 
Balaguer (Bergusia), Cervera, Seo de Urgel, and Solsona, 
but only the first-mentioned of these has a population 
exceeding 5000; the next largest (Balaguer) in 1877 had 
only 4742. The inhabitants are chiefly employed in 
pastoral occupations. 

L^rida, the capital of the above province, and in point 
of numbers and prosperity the second city in Catalonia, is 
situated on the right bank of the Segre, crossed there by 
a handsome stone bridge. The distances by rail from 
Saragossa and Barcelona respectively are 114 and 113 
miles. The old cathedral, on the top of an eminence 
overlooking the town, was begun in 1203 and consecrated 
in 1278 ; it is a Gothic building of merit in some respects, 
but is rapidly going to decay, having never been used for 
religious purposes since 1707. The actual cathedral is a 
Graeco-Roman structure dating only from 1749. The town 
has no other feature of interest. There are manufactures 
of glass, leather, paper, and of woollen and cotton goods, 
and a considerable trade in the timber brought down from 
the Pyrenees by the Segre. Population in 1877, 20,369. 

Lerida is the Ilerda of the Romans, and was the capital of the 
people whom they called llerdenses (Pliny) or Ilergetes (Ptolemy). 
By situation the key of Catalonia and Aragon, it was from a very 
early period an important military station. In the Punic wars it 
sided with the Carthaginians and suffered much from the Roman 
arms. In its immediate neighbourhood Hanno was defeated by 
Scipio in 216 b.c., and it afterwards became famous as the scene of 
Cesar’s arduous struggle with Pompey’s generals Afranius and 
Petreius in the first year of the civil war (49 B.c.). It was already 
a municipium in the time of Augustus, and enjoyed great prosperity 
under later emperors. Under the Goths it became an episcopal see, 
and at least one ecclesiastical council is recorded to have met there 
(In 646). Under the Saracens Lareda became one of the principal 
cities of the province of Saragossa ; it became tributary to the 
Franks in 793, but was reconquered in 797. In 1149 it fell into 
the hands of Don Ramon Berenguer IV., lost count of Barcelona. 
In modern times it has come through numerous sieges, having been 
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taken by the French in November 1707 during the war of succes- 
sion, and again in 1810. In 1800 Jaime II. of Aragon founded a 
university at Lerida, which achieved some repute in its day, but is 
now extinct. Pope Calixtus III. at one time taught within its walls, 
and Vicente Ferrer was one of its alumni. 

LERMONTOFF, Mikhail Yurevitch (1814-1841), 
often styled the poet of the Caucasus, was bom in Moscow, 
but belonged to a respectable family of the Tula govern- 
ment, and was brought up in the village of Tarkhanui (in 
the Penzensk government), which now preserves his dust. 
By his grandmother — on whom the whole care of his 
childhood was devolved by his mother’s early death and 
his father’s military service — no cost nor pains was spared 
to give him the best education she could think of. The 
intellectual atmosphere which he breathed in his youth 
differed little from that in which Pushkin had grown up, 
though the domination of French had begun to give way 
before the fancy for English, and Lamartine shared his 
popularity with Byron. From the academic gymnasium in 
Moscow Lermontoff passed in 1830 to the university, but 
there his career came to an untimely close through the part 
he took in some acts of insubordination to an obnoxious 
teacher. From 1830 to 1834 he attended the school of 
cadets at St Petersburg, and in due course he became an 
officer in the guards. To his own and the nation’s anger 
at the loss of Pushkin (1837) the young soldier gave vent 
in a passionate poem addressed to the czar, and the very 
voice which proclaimed that, if Russia took no vengeance on 
the assassin of her poet, no second poet would bo given 
her was itself an intimation that a poet had conic already. 
The czar, however, seems to have found more impertinence 
than inspiration in the address, for Lermontoff was forth- 
with sent off to the Caucasus as an officer of dragoons. 
He had been in the Caucasus with his grandmother as 
a boy of ten, and ho found himself at home by yet 
deeper sympathies than those of childish recollection. 
The stern and rocky virtues of the mountaineers against 
whom he had to fight, no less than the scenery of the rocks 
and mountains themselves, proved akin to his heart ; the 
emperor had exiled him to his native land. He was in St 
Petersburg in 1838 and 1839, and in the latter year wrote 
the novel A Hero of Our Time , which is said to have been 
the occasion of the duel in which he lost his life in July 
1841. In this contest he had purposely selected the edge 
of a precipice, so that if either combatant was wounded so 
as to fall his fate should be sealed. 

Lermontoff published only one small collection of poems in 1840. 
Three volumes, much mutilated by the censorship, were issued in 
1842 by Glasunoff ; and there have been full editions of his works 
in 1860 and 1863. To Bodenstedt’s German translation of his 

oems ( Michail Lermontoff a poctiscJter Nachlasa , Berlin, 1842, 

vols.), which indeed was the first satisfactory collection, he is 
indebted for a wide reputation outside of Russhu His novel has 
found several translators (August Boltz, Berlin, 1862, &c. ). Amon^ 
his best-known pieces are “ Ismail-Bey,” “Hadji Abrek,’ 
“ Walerik,” “The Novice,” and, remarkable as an imitation of the 
old Russian ballad, “The song of the Czar Ivan Yasilivitcli, his 
young bodyguard, and the bold merchant Kalashnikoll.” 

See Talllandlor, “ Le Poete du Caucase,” in Revue des Deux Monde* (February 
1855 ), reprinted in Allemagne ft Ruxste, Paris, 1856 ; and Dudnishkin's k ‘ Material* 
for the Biography of LennontofT," prefixed to the 18G3 edition of Ills woiks. 

LEROUX, Pierre (1798-1871), a French writer on 
philosophy and politics, commonly recognized as the chief 
of the (so-called) Humanitarian school, was born at Paris 
in 1798, He was the son of an artisan. He received his 
early education at the Lyo4e Charlemagne, and continued 
his studies at Rennes. Having obtained an admission to 
the Polytechnic school, he renounced it in order to support 
by the labour of his hands his mother and family, who had 
been left destitute by the death of his father. He first 
worked as a mason, but soon became a compositor in the 
printing establishment of his cousin, and afterwards over- 
seer in that of M. Panckoucka In 1824 P. Dubois, a 
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former schoolfellow, associated him with himself in the 
foundation of the Globe newspaper, in which he became a 
co-worker with De Broglie, Guizot, Duvergierde Hauranne, 
Jouffroy, and other distinguished persons. For Borne time 
he occupied the position of an advanced Liberal of the 
ordinary type ; but in January 1831 he gave his adhesion 
to the Saint-Siinonian community, of which he became a 
prominent member ; and under his influence the Globe 
became the organ of its doctrines. In November of the 
same year, when Enfantin preached the enfranchisement 
of women and the functions of the couple- pretre y Leroux 
took the part of Bazard, and, protesting in the name of 
morality, separated himself from the sect. In 1838, in 
conjunction with J. lloynaud, who had soceded with him, 
he founded the fincyclopedie Nouvclle , in which he ex- 
pounded his philosophical and social views. Amongst 
the articles which he inserted in it were one entitled De 
I'Rgalite , and a Refutation de I’Dclectisme, which afterwards 
appeared as separate works. In 1840 lie published his 
treatise De V Humauite, which contains the fullest exposi- 
tion of his system, and was regarded as the philosophical 
manifesto of the Humanitarians. In 1841, disgusted 
with the Revue des Deux Morales on account of its desertion 
of the democratic cause, ho established, with the aid of M. 
Viardot and Mine. George Sand, the Revue Independante . 
By his philosophic association with tho latter eminent 
writer he obtained the advantage of an eloquent interpreter, 
capable of charming and impressing the masses. Mme. 
Sand’s Spiridion , which was dedicated to him, her Sept 
Cordes de la Lyre , her Consuelo y and its continuation La 
Comtesse de Rudolstadt , were written uuder the Humani- 
tarian inspiration. From the year 1843 M. Leroux 
devoted himself to tho practical applications of his doctrines. 
Hu established at Boussac (Crouse) a printing association 
organized according to his systematic ideas, and founded 
t he Revue Sociale , in which, as well as in separate publica- 
tions, he continued to explain and develop his theoretic 
views and his suggestions for the renovation of society, 
professing, amongst other things, to supply “a pacific 
solution of the problem of the proletariat.” After the 
outbreak of the revolution of 1848 he was elected to the 
constituent assembly as representative of the department 
of the Seine, obtaining 90,000 votes, and afterwards, in 
1849, to the legislative assembly. He spoke there on the 
organization of labour, on the colonization of Algeria, and 
other questions. His discourses from the tribune were 
sometimes of so abstract and mystical a character, and 
contained proposals so eccentric and impracticable that 
they rather created ridicule than influenced opiuiou. The 
coup d'etat of 1851 made him an exile ; he settled with his 
family in Jersey, where he pursued agricultural experi- 
ments. The general amnesty of 1860 permitted his 
return to France, but he lived at Lausanne till after the 
definitive amnesty of 1869, when he again fixed his 
residence at Baris. He died there in April 1871, during 
the reign of tho Commune. That body deputed two of its 
members to attend his funeral, as a homage, “ not to the 
partisan of the mystical idea, of which we dow feel the 
evil, but to the politician who, after the days of June, 
courageously undertook the defence of the vanquished.” 

The writings of Leroux, though they won a transitory 6clat and 
gave him a position as head of a school, appear to have no permanent 
significance in tho history of thought. His social theories do not 
rest on any scientific basis ; he was rather the propagandist of 
sentiments and aspirations than the expounder of well-defined and 
distinctly appreciable ideas. He seems to have had a natural bent 
towards the mystic and the nebulous. He has, indeed, a system, but 
it is a singular medley of doctrines borrowed, not only from Saint* 
Simonian, but from Pythagorean and Buddhistic sourcea In 
philosophy his fundamental principle is that of whut he calls tho 
“triad,” — a triplicity which he finds to pervade all things, which 
in God is “power, intelligence, and love ” in man “sensation, 
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sentiment, and knowledge/’ His religious doctrine is Pantheistic; 
and, rejecting the belief in a future life as commonly conceived, he 
substitutes for it a theory of metempsychosis. In social economy 
his views are very vague ; he preserves the family, country, ajid 
property, but finds in all three, as they now are, a despotism which 
must be eliminated. He imagines certain combinations by which 
this triple tyranny can be abolished, so that the human being may 
be developed under the influence of those several institutions with- 
out being oppressed by them. But his solution seems to require the 
creation of families without heads, countries without governments, 
and property without rights of possession. In politics he advocates 
absolute equality— a democracy pushed to anarchy. A full criticism 
of his system will be found in L. Keybaud’s 1 itudes sur les Rlfomia - 
tours ct Rocuilislcs Modernrs. 

The full title of Leroux's principal work is De VHumanitA , de son 
principe. et dr son avenir , oil sc trouve exposce la wait definition de 
la religion , et ou Von explique Ic sens , la suite, et Venchatnement 
du Mosnismc et du Christ ianisme. A second edition of this work 
appeared in 1845. Amongst his other publications, in addition to 
Borne already mentioned, are — Discours sur la situation actuelle de 
la SocUU et de V esprit humain , 1841, new ed., 2 vols., 1847 ; D'unc 
Religion nationalc, ou du Ciilic , 1846 ; Discours sur la fixation dcs 
heures de travail, 1848 ; Projet d'unc Constitution d&mocratique et 
sociale , 1848 ; Du Christianisme et de srs origines cUmocratiques, 
1848 ; Le Carrosse de M. Agiuulo, ou si ce sont les riches quipayent 
lespauvrcs , 1848 ; Dela PI autocratic ; oudu go uvemement dcs riches, 
1848 ; MaUhns ct les Economist rs, ou Y aura-t-il toujours dcs 
pauvres t 1848; Quclqucs pages de V&ritts, 1859; portions of a 
philosophical poem, entitled La Ordvc de Samarez , 1863-64 ; Job, 
dramc en cinq actcs , par leprophtte Isale, traduit de V hlbreu, 1865. 
M. Loroux also produced, with the aid of an anonymous collaborator, 
a translation of Goethe’s Wcr trier, which was published in 1843, 
with a preface by George Sand. 

LERWICK. See Shetland Islands. 

LE SAGE, Alain Ren^ (1GG8-1747), novelist and 
dramatist, was born at Sarzeau in the peninsula of Rhuys, 
between the Morbihan and the sea, on the 8th of May 
1668, and died on tho 17th of November 1747, at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. Rhuys was a legal district, and Claude 
Le Sage, the father of the novelist, held the united positions 
of advocate, notary, and registrar of its royal court. His 
wife’s name was Jeanne Brenugat. Both father and mother 
died when Le Sage was very young, and his property was 
wasted or embezzled by his guardians. Little is known of 
his youth except that he went to school with the Jesuits at 
Vannes until he was eighteen. Conjecture has it that he 
continued his studies at Paris, and it is certain that he was 
called to the bar at the capital in 1692. In August 1694 
he married tho daughter of a joiner, Marie Elizabeth 
Huyard. Sbe was beautiful but had no fortune, and Le 
Sage had little practice. About this time he met his old 
schoolfellow the dramatist Danchet, and is said to have 
been advised by him to betake himself to literature. He 
began modestly as a translator, and published in 1695 a 
French version of the Epistles of Aristsenetus, which was 
not successful. Shortly afterwards he found a valuable 
patron and adviser in the Abb£ de Lyonne, who bestowed 
on him an annuity of 600 livres, and recommended him to 
exchange the classics for Spanish literature, of which he 
was himself a student and collector. Le Sago began by 
translating plays chiefly from Rojas and Lopede Vega. Le 
Traitre Puni and Le Point cVHonneur from the former, 
Don Felix de Mendoce from the latter, were acted or 
published in the first two or three years of the 18th 
century. In 1704 ho translated the continuation of Don 
Quixote by Avellaneda, and soon afterwards adapted a play 
from Calderon, Don Cesar Ur sin , which had a divided fate, 
being successful at court and damned in the city. He was, 
however, nearly forty before he obtained anything like 
decided success. But in 1707 his admirable farce of 
Crispin Rival de son Maitre was acted with great applause, 
and Le Diable Boiteux was published. This latter went 
through several editions in the same year, and was 
frequently reprinted till 1725, when Le Sage altered and 
improved it considerably, giving it its present form. 
Notwithstanding the success of Crispin, the actors did not I 
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like Le Sage, and refused a small piece of his called Les 
Ftrennes. He thereupon altered it into Turcaret , his 
theatrical masterpiece, and one of the best comedies in 
French literature. This appeared in 1709. Some years 
passed before he again attempted romance writing, and 
then the first two parts of Gil Bias appeared in 1715. 
Strange to say, it was not so popular as the Diable Boiteux. 
Le Sage worked at it for a long time, and did not bring 
out the third part till 1724, nor the fourth till 1735. For 
this last he had been part paid to the extent of a hundred 
pistoles some years before its appearance. This is the only 
positive statement we have about his gains. During these 
twenty years he was, however,* continually busy. Not- 
withstanding the great merit and success of Turcaret and 
Crispin , the Th&ltre Fran^ais did not welcome him, and in 
the year of the publication of Gil Bias he began to write 
for the Theatre de la Foire — tho comic opera held in booths 
at festival time. This, though not a very dignified 
occupation, was followed by many writers of distinction at 
this time, and by none more assiduously than by Le Sage. 
According to ono computation he produced either alone or 
with others about a hundred pieces, varying from strings 
of songs with no regular dialogues, to comediettas only 
distinguished from regular plays by the introduction of 
music. He was also industrious in prose fiction. Besides 
finishing Gil Bias he translated the Orlando Inamorato , 
rearranged Guzman d'Alfarache, published two more or 
less original novels, Le Bachelier de Salamanque and 
Estevanille Gonzales , and in 1733 produced the Vie ct 
A ventures de M. de Beauchenc , which is curiously like 
certain works of Defoe. Besides all this, Le Sage was 
also the author of La Valise Trouvee, a collection of 
imaginary letters, and of some minor pieces, of which Une 
.Tournee ties Parques is the most remarkable. This laborious 
life he continued until 1740, when he was more than 
seventy years of age. His eldest son had become an actor, 
and Le Sage had disowned him, but the second was a 
canon at Boulogne in comfortable circumstances. In the 
year just mentioned his father and mother went to live 
with him. At Boulogne Le Sage spent the last seven 
years of his life, dying, as has been said, on tho 17th of 
November 1747, at the age of nearly eighty. 

Not much is known of Le Sage’s life and personality, and 
the foregoing paragraph contains not only the most 
important but almost the only facts available for it. The 
few anecdotes which we have of him represent him as a 
man of very independent temper, declining to accept the 
condescending patronage which in the earlier part of the 
century was still the portion of men of letters. Thus it is 
said that, on being remonstrated with, as ho thought 
impolitely, for an unavoidable delay in appearing at the 
duchess of Bouillon’s house to read Turcaret , he at once 
put the play in his pocket and retired, refusing absolutely 
to return. In his old age, when he was very deaf, he is 
also said to have been decidedly arbitrary in his choice of 
the persons whom he permitted to have access to his 
trumpet, but this is not unusual in such cases. It may, 
however, be said that as in time so in position he occupies 
a place apart from most of the great writers of the 17th and 
18th centuries respectively. He was not the object of 
royal patronage like the first, nor the pet of salons and 
coteries like the second. Indeed he seems all his life to 
have been purely domestic in his habits, and purely literary 
in his interests. 

The importance of Le Sage in French and in European 
literature is not entirely the same, and he has the rare dis- 
tinction of being more important in the latter than in the 
former. His literary work may be divided into three 
parts. The first contains his Thedtre de la Foire and his 
few miscellaneous writings, the second his two remarkable 
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plays Crispin and Tur caret, the third his prose fictions. 
In the first two he swims within the general literary current 
in France ; he can be and must be compared with others 
of his own nation. But in the third he emerges altogether 
from merely national comparison. It is not with Freuch- 
men that he is to be measured. He formed no school in 
France ; he followed no French models. His work, admir- 
able as it is from the mere point of view of style and form, 
is a parenthesis in the general development of the French 
novel That product works its way from Madame de la 
Fayette through Marivaux and Provost, not through Le 
Bage. His literary ancestors are Spaniards, his literary 
contemporaries and successors are Englishmen. The 
position is almost unique ; it is certainly interesting and 
remarkable in the highest degree. 

Of Le Sage’s miscellaneous work, including his numerous 
farce-operettas, there is not much to be said except that 
they are the very best kind of literary hack work. The 
pure and original style of the author, his abundant wit, his 
cool humoristic attitude towards human life, which wanted 
only greater earnestness and a wider conception of that life 
to turn it into true humour, are discernible throughout. 
But this portion of his work is practically forgotton, and 
no sensible critic who has taken the trouble to examine it 
will say that for the world at largo there is any reason why 
it Bhould be resuscitated. Of such work every generation 
produces its own quota, which is sufficient for the day. 
Crispin and Turcarel show a stronger and more deeply 
marked genius, which but for the ill will of the actors 
might have gone far in this direction. But Le Sage’s 
peculiar unwillingness to attempt anything absolutely new 
discovered itself here. Even when he had devoted himself 
to the Foire theatre, it seems that he was unwilling to 
attempt when occasion called for it the absolute innovation 
of a piece with only one actor, a crux which Piron, a lesser 
but a bolder genius, accepted and carried through. Crisjnn 
and Turcaret are unquestionably Molieresque, though they 
are perhaps more original in their following of Moliere than 
any other plays that can be named. For this also was part 
of Le Sage’s idiosyncrasy that, while he was apparently 
unable or unwilling to strike out an entirely novel line for 
himself, he had no sooner entered upon the beaten path 
than he left it to follow his own dovices. Crispin Rival 
de son Mattre is a farce in one act and many scenes, after 
the earlier manner of motion. Its plot is somewhat extra- 
vagant, inasmuch as it lies in the effort of a knavish valet, 
not as usual to further his master’s interests, but to supplant 
that master. But the charm of the piece consists first in 
the lively bustling action of the short scenes which take 
each other up so promptly and smartly that the spectator 
has not time to cavil at the improbability of the action, and 
secondly in the abundant wit of the dialogue. Turcaret 
is a far more important piece of work. The only thing 
which prevents it from holding the very highest place is a 
certain want of unity in the plot. This unity, however, 
which was too often attained by Moli&re through the 
exaggeration of the ruling-passion theory, as in Tartuffe 
and the Misanthrope , is compensated in Turcaret by the 
most masterly profusion of character-drawing in the sepa- 
rate parts. Turcaret, the ruthless, dishonest, and dissolute 
financier, his vulgar wife as dissolute as himself, the hare- 
brained marquis, the knavish chevalier, the baroness (a 
coquette with the finer edge taken off her fine-ladyhood, 
yet by no means unlovable), are each and all finished 
portraits of the best comic type, while almost as much 
may be said of the minor characters. The style and 
dialogue are also worthy of the highest praise ; the wit 
never degenerates into mere “ wit-combats.” 

It is, however, aB a novelist that the world has agreed 
to remember Le Sage, and the world as usual is right. A 
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great deal of unnecessary labour has been spent on the 
discussion of his claims to originality. What has been 
already said will give a sufficient clue through this thorny 
ground. In mere form Le Sage is not original. He does 
little more than adopt that of the Spanish picaroon romance 
of the 16th and 17th century. Often, too, he prefers 
merely to rearrange and adapt existing work, and still 
of tenor to give himself a kind of start by adopting the 
work of a preceding writer as a basis. But it may be laid 
down as a positive truth that he novor in any work that 
pretends to originality at all is guilty of anything that can 
fairly be called plagiarism. Indeed we may go further, 
and say that he is very fond of asserting or suggesting his 
indebtedness when he iB really dealing with his own funds. 
Thus the Diable Boiteux borrows the title, and for a chapter 
too the plan and almost the wordB, of the J)iaMo Cojuelo of 
Luis Velez de Guevara. But after a few pages Le Sage 
leaves his prodocessor alone. Even the plan of the Spanish 
original is entirely discarded, and the incidents, the episodes, 
the style, are as independent as if such a book as tho Diahlo 
Cojuelo had never existed. The case of Gil Bias is still 
more remarkable. It was at first allegod that Le Sage had 
borrowed it from the Marcos de Olrreyon of Vincent Espincl, 
a curiously rash assertion, inasmuch as that work exists 
and is easily accessible, and as the slightest consultation of 
it proves that, though it furnished Lo Sago with separate 
incidents and hints for more than one of his books, Gil 
Bias as a whole is not in the least indebted to it After- 
wards Father Isla asserted that Gil Bias was a more trans- 
lation from an actual Spanish book— an assertion at once 
incapable of proof and disproof, inasmuch as there is no trace 
whatever of any such book. A third hypothesis is that 
there was some manuscript original which Le Sage may have 
worked up in his usual way, in the same way, for instance, 
as he professes himself to have worked up the Bachelor of 
Salamanca . This also is in the nature of it incapable of 
refutation, though the argument from tho Bachelor is 
strong against it, for thoro could be no reason why Le 
Sage should be move reticent of his obligations in the one 
cose than in tho other. Except, however, for historicul 
reasons, the controversy is one which may be safely 
neglected. There is as little doubt (with the limitations 
already laid down) of the originality of Le Sage as of that 
of any great writer in the world. Gil Bias then remains 
his property, and it is admittedly the capital example of 
its own style. Fielding has been called tho prose Homer 
of human nature, but in the sense in which the expression 
was used it is doubtful whether his master (as Le Sage 
certainly was) is not better entitled to the term. For Le 
Sage has not only the characteristic which Homer and 
Shakespeare have of absolute truth to human nature as 
distinguished from truth to this or that national character, 
but he has what has been called the quality of detachment, 
which they also have. He never takes sides with his 
characters as Fielding does. Asmodeus and Don Cleofas, 
Gil Bias and the Archbishop and Doctor Sangrado, are 
produced by him with exactly the same impartiality of 
attitude. Except that he brought into novel writing this 
highest quality of artistic truth, it perhaps cannot be said 
that he did much to advance prose fiction in itself. He 
invented, as had been said, no new genre \ he did not, as 
Marivaux and Provost did, help on the novel as distin- 
guished from the romance. In form his books are undis- 
tinguishable, not merely from the Spanish romances which 
are, as have been said, their direct originals, but from the 
mediaeval romans (Taventures and the Greek prose romances. 
But in individual excellence they have few rivals. Nor 
should it be forgotten, as it sometimes is, that Le Sage 
was a great master of French style, the greatest unques- 
tionably between the classics of the 17th century and the 
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classics of the 18th. He is perhaps the last great writer 
before the decadence (for since the time of Paul Louis 
Courier it has not been denied that the phUosophe period 
is in point of style a period of decadence). His style is 
perfectly easy at the same time that it is often admirably 
epigrammatic. It has plenty of colour, plenty of flexibility, 
and may be said to be exceptionally well fitted for general 
literary work. 

The dates of the original editions of Le Sage’s most important 
works liavo already been given. He published during his life a 
collection of his regular dramatic works, and also one of his pieces 
lor the Foire, but the latter is far from exhaustive ; nor is there 
any edition which can be called so, though the (Euvrcs Ckoisies of 
1782 and 1818 arc useful. The Viable Boiteux and Oil Bias have 
been reprinted and translated numberless times. Both will bo 
found conveniently printed, together with EsUvanillc Gonzales and 
Guzman dC A Ifarachc, the best of the minor novels, in four volumes 
of Gander's Bibliothequs Amusantc (Paris, 1865). Turcard and 
Crispin are to l>e found in all collected editions of the French 
drama. There is a useful edition of them, with ample specimens of 
Le Sage's work for the Foire, in two volumes (Paris, 1821 ). (G. SA. ) 

LESBOS was the name applied by the Greeks to the 
island now called Metiliti — the ancient name of the chief 
city on the island, Mytilene, having been in the Middle 
Ages applied to the whole island. It lies along the coast 
of Mysia, north of the entrance to tho Gulf of Smyrna. 
Strabo estimates its circumference as 1100 stadia, about 
138 miles, and Scylax reckons it seventh in size of the 
islands in the Mediterranean Sea. The narrowest part of 
the channel which divides it from the Mysian coast, between 
the promontory of Argenrium and the town of Assos, is 
about 8 miles wide. The island is of irregular shape ; it 
has three prominent points, Argennum on the north-east, 
Sigrium (now Sigri) un the west, and Malea (now Maria) 
on the south-east, and a deep gulf, the Euripus Pyrrhajus, 
now the port of Calloni, runs far into its western side 
between Sigrium and Malea. The surface is mountainous, 
but the soil is in spite of this exceedingly fertile ; the wine, 
oil, and grain of Lesbos were well known in ancient times. 
The climate is perhaps more delightful than that of any 
other part of the yEgean ; the breezes and the sea temper 
the heat of summer, and the winter is not severe. Earth- 
quakes were often experienced in the island ; the latest, 
that of 1861, is still remombered as one of the severest 
known in a country of earthquakes. 

The oldest inhabitants are said to have been Pelasgians ; 
and two generations before the Trojan war came Ionians 
under Macareus. These two races may be said to represent 
respectively the first period of primitive barbarism, and the 
second period, when navigation brought to the island the 
commerce and intercourse of more advanced races; it 
deserves notice that the name Macareus, the Phoenician 
Melkarth, is taken by Curtius as a sign of the presence of 
Phoenician traders. But the island begins to be important 
in history from the time of the JSolian immigration, which 
is said to have commenced one hundred and thirty years 
after the Trojan war ; from this time it continued long to 
be one of the chief homes of Hellenic civilization, Homer 
refers to its wealth and its populous cities ; its chief fame 
lies in its connexion with the earliest development of Greek 
poetry and literature. Lesches the cyclic poet, Terpander, 
Arion, Hellanicus, Pittacus, Alcaeus, and Sappho were all 
natives of Lesbos. Probably no district of Greece can 
boast of so many names, most of them associated with some 
marked advance in literature, as Lesbos can enumerate 
between 700 and 500 b.c. 

The chief city of Lesbos was Mytilene or Mitylene, the 
latter spelling being general in literature while the former 
is the official spelling used on coins. It was originally 
built on an island close to the western coast of Lesbos ; 
afterwards when the limits of the island were too narrow 
it was joined to Lesbos by a causeway, and the city spread 
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out along the coast On each side of this isthmus was a 
harbour ; not far from the city was a place called Moloeis, 
but it does not appear that this name was, as some have 
said, given to the northern harbour. The city has always 
been known for its delightful and healthy climate. With 
the advantage of its strong situation and good harbour it 
soon became one of the most powerful Greek cities of Asia 
Minor. It was the only .dSolian city that possessed a strong 
navy. Its colonies were spread along Asia Minor and 
Thrace, and in the 6th century it maintained a long though 
finally unsuccessful contest with Athens for the possession 
of Sigeum. About its internal government little is known. 
After the kingly period there was a time when oligarchical 
and democratical factions contended with one another. 
The noble family of the Penthelidce, descended from 
Penthilus, son of Orestes, played a great part in these con- 
tentions. Its Pelopid descent may be compared with 
various legends that connect Pelops with the island of 
Lesbos. The city fell under the Persian power after the 
defeat of Croesus. A tyraut Coes ruled it soon after, but 
was expelled when the island joined the Ionic revolt in 
500 B.c. It was freed from the Persian yoke after the 
battles of Platsea and Mycale, and was a member of the 
Delian confederacy. It revolted from Athens 429 b.c., 
and was reduced after a long siege. The story of the cruel 
revenge which the Athenian assembly at first resolved on, 
of the second meeting and the more merciful resolution, 
and of the arrival of the second despatch vessel barely in 
time to prevent the massacre of the whole male popula- 
tion, has been told by Thucydides. The territory of Myti- 
lene was, however, divided among Athenian kXtjpovxol . 
The harbour was the scene of a great battle between 
Callicratidas and Conon in the latter part of the Pelopon- 
nesian war; but it is impossible here to trace all the 
vicissitudes of its history, which are coincident with the 
history of Greece in the East. It continued to be a rich 
and prosperous city throughout ancient history, and its 
name came during the Byzantine period to be applied to 
the whole island. It was long a stronghold of the 
Venetians during the Middle Ages, but has belonged to 
the Turkish empire since 1460. 

The other chief towns besides Mytilene were Methymna, 
Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrba ; hence the island is some- 
times called a Pentapolis, There was also a town called 
Arisba, which was destroyed by an earthquake before the 
time of Herodotus ; Conze finds its site inland at Palaio- 
kastro, north-east of the port of Calloni. Pyrrha lay on 
the south-east coast of this port, at a place also called 
Palaiokastro. Antissa, near Sigrium, was destroyed by 
the Homans in 168 b.c., as having sided with Perseus in 
the Macedonian war. Eresus, now Eresi, was also near 
Sigrium. Of these five cities, Mytilene was the chief ; 
Pyrrha, Eresus, and Antissa were under its influence, 
and seem almost always to have followed its lead. But 
Methymna on the north coast, though it had not such a 
fine situation as Mytilene, was a very strong place ; it was 
therefore able to maintain a constant quarrel with the more 
powerful city, and was always ready to side with its 
enemies. M61ivo, still the second city of the island, 
occupies the site of the old Methymna. The name 
Methymna or Mathymna is derived from the wine fof 
which it was famous (Virg., Georg ., il 90). 

See Conze, lleise avf der Instl Lesbos ; Plehn, Lesbiaca ; Bouton, 
Archives d. Missions ScisfU. et Liter. , v. (according to Conze not 
very trustworthy) ; Zanders, Beitr. z. Kunds d. Inset Lesbos ; New* 
ton, Travels ; and for the geography Cramer, Vescr. of Asia Minor, 
and Forbiger, AU. Oeogr. The best maps are the English admiralty 
charts, and those in Conze’s work. 

LESGHIANS, or Lesohis (from the Persian Leksi, 
called Leki by the Grusinians or Georgians, Armenians, 
and Ossetians), a number of tribes in the Caucasus forming 
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along with the Tchefcchenians (about 165,000) the East 
Caucasus group, and spreading southward over the borders 
of Daghestan, the country which they have occupied from 
time immemorial, into the Transcaucasian circles Kuba, 
Shemakha, Nukha, and Sakataly. They are mentioned as 
Arj\at by Strabo and Plutarch along with the TrjXai 
(perhaps the modern Galgai, a Tchetchenian tribe), and their 
name occurs with great frequency in the old chronicles of 
the Georgians, whose territory was exposed to their raids 
for centuries, until through the fail of Shamyl they were 
brought under subjection to Russia. Moses of Chorene 
mentions a battle in the reign of the Armenian King Baba 
(370-377 a.d.), in which Shagir, king of the Lekians, was 
slain. Among the Lesghians the chief place, both on 
account of numbers and importance, is due to the Avars 
(155,194) and tho closely related Andians (35,511), to 
whom may be attached the Dido (9074) and a number of 
small tribes, confined to a few villages or even to one, and 
speaking different though intimately connected languages. 
The Avars, extending from the Sulak and tho Kuroyk 
steppe right through Daghestan to the Alasan in the 
Sakataly circle, were once the dominant people as their 
language is still the dominant language of all this district. 
Their neighbours the Kasimukhians (35,139), who call 
themselves Lakians, have a languago of their own, and are 
well known as traders not only through all Transcaucasia 
but also in European Russia ; beside them a small fragment 
of another race occupies tho village Artchi (592 inhabitants) 
in a separate mountain valley. Towards the Caspian Sea 
the Lakians are bordered by tho Darginians (88,045) and 
the Tabassaranians (16,350), who in tho matter of dialect 
are strongly marked off from each other. To the north 
and south of the basin of the Samur (which consequently 
bears the native name Kulan-uaz or “middle river”) lives 
another of the leading tribes of Daghestan, the Kurinians 
or Lesghians par excellence , who by themselves alone occupy 
the circles of Kuri and Samur, as well as the greatest part 
of Kuba, and parts of Shemakha, Nukha, «fcc. Their 
language (investigated like other Caucasian tongues by 
Biron Uslar) is there spoken by 130,873 individuals ; and 
closely related to it apparently are the languages of 
the neighbouring Agulians (5357), Rutulians (11,803), 
Zakhurians (4561). According to the specimens collected 
by Von Seidlitz in 1880 during a visit to their country, which 
lies round the snowy peak of the Shakh Dagh in the Kuba 
circle, the Djekians, Haputlians, and Krysians speak what 
seem to be dialects of Kurinian ; but he cannot connect 
with any other tongue the language spoken by the 
peculiar-looking inhabitants of the neighbouring village of 
Khinalugh (2196). The Udinians (9668) are another 
Lesghian tribe, which, though at present it only occupies 
a few villages in the Nukha circle, was formerly widely 
distributed over the plain of the Kura, and may possibly 
be the wretched remnant of the Albanians, mentioned by 
Strabo and others as a people of similar importance with 
the Grusinians and Armenians. 

All these Lesghians are more or less tall, good-looking 
and powerful, sometimes fair sometimes dark, bold, 
enduring, and intelligent — in one word, excellent material 
for the work of civilization as soon as their country is 
opened up by roads and the railway just projected from 
Vladikavkas by Petrovsk to Baku. Smith-work and 
cutlery are skilfully wrought among the Lesghians in 
general ; the women weave excellent shawls (which vary in 
style according to locality) ; and the felt cloaks of Andi are 
known throughout the Caucasus. 

See Von Seidlitz, “ Ethnographic des Kaukasus,” in Petermann’s 
Mitihsilungen, 1880 . 

LESLEY", John (1527-1596), bishop of Ross, Scottish 
historian and statesman, was bom in 1527. His father 
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was Gavin Lesley, parson of Kingussie. He was educated 
at the university of Aberdeen, where he took the degree of 
M.A. In 1538 he obtained a dispensation permitting him 
to hold a benefice, notwithstanding his being a natural son, 
and in June 1546 he was made an acolyte in the cathedral 
church of Aberdeen, of which he was afterwards appointed 
a canon and prebendary. He also studied at Poitiers, at 
Toulouse, and at Paris, where he was made doctor of laws. 
In 1558 he was appointed official of Aberdeen, and in 1559 
he was inducted into the parsonage and prebend of Oyne. 
At the Reformation Lesley became a champion of the 
Romish faith, and appeared on that side at the disputation 
held iu Edinburgh in 1561, when Knox was one of his 
antagonists. He was one of the commissioners sent the 
same year to bring over the young Queen Mary to take the 
government of Scotland. He returned in her train, and 
was appointed a privy councillor, and in 1564 one of the 
senators of the college of justice. Shortly afterwards he 
was made abbot of Lindores, and in 1565 bishop of Ross. 
He wa3 one of the sixteen commissioners appointed to 
revise tho laws of Scotland, and the volume of the Acts of 
Parliament known as the Black Acts was, chiefly owing to 
his care, printed in 1566. 

The bishop was one of the most steadfast friends of 
Queen Mary. 1 After the failure of the royal cause, and 
whilst Mary was a captive in England, Lesley continued 
to exert himself on her behalf. He was one of tho com- 
missioners at the conference at York in 1568. He 
appeared as her ambassador at the court of Elizabeth to 
complain of the injustice done to her, and when he found 
he was not listened to he laid plans for tho escape of the 
queen. He also projected a marriage for her with the 
duko of Norfolk, which ended in tho execution of that 
nobleman. For this ho was put under tho charge of the 
bishop of Ely, and afterwards imprisoned in the Tower of 
London. During his confinement ho collected materials 
for his history of Scotland, with which his namo is now 
chiefly known. In 1571 he presented the latter portion 
of this work, written in his own vernacular tongue, to 
Queen Mary to amuse her in her captivity. He also 
wrote for her use his Pioc Comolationts , and tho queen 
devoted some of tlie hours of her captivity to translating a 
portion of it into French verse. 

In 1573 he was liberated from prison, but was banished 
from England. For two years he attempted unsuccess- 
fully to obtain the assistance of Continental princes in 
favour of Queeu Mary. While at Rome in 1578 he pub- 
lished bis history l)e Origine , Morilms , et Rebus Gtstis 
Scotorum, the Latinity of which is held only second 
to that of Buchanan. In 1579 he went to France, 
and was made suffragan and vicar-general of the 
archbishopric of Rouen by the Cardinal de Bourbon. 
Whilst visiting his diocese, however, he was thrown into 
prison, and had to pay 3000 pistoles to prevent his being 
given up to Elizabeth. During the remainder of the reign 
of Henry III. he lived unmolested, but on the accession of 
the Protestant Henry IV. he again fell into trouble. In 
1590 he was thrown into prison, and had to purchase his 
freedom at the same expense as before. In 1593 he was 
made bishop of Coutances in Normandy, and had licence 
to hold the bishopric of Ross till Le should obtain 
peaceable possession of the former see. Being tired of life, 
he retired at last to a monastery at Gurtenburg near 
Brussels, where he died in 1596. 

The works of Lesley are as follows : — A defence of the Honour of 
Marie Queue of Scotland , by Eusebius Dicmophile , 8vo, London, 
1569; A treatise concerning the defence of the Honour of Maris 
Queene of Scotland, made by Morgan Philippes , bachelar of divinitU , 


1 An interesting account of hit care of her during her illnest at 
Jedburgh is given in Proc. Roy. Soc . Ant. Soot., vol. xv. p. 210. 
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8vo, Li4ge, 1570-71; Pise afflicti animi consolation # , ad Mariam 
Scot. Reg., 8vo, Paris, 1574; Pro libertate impetranda Oratio, ad 
Eliaabetham , 8vo, Paris, 1574; Dc origine , moribus , ^ 

Scotorum, libride.cr.rn , 4to, Romo, 1578 and 1675; Zfc illustrium 
fceminarum in republica aciministranda authoritatc libellu8 t 4 to, 
Itheims, 1580 ; tituloct jure Marim Scot. Reg., quo regni Angliw 
successionem sibi juste vindicai, 4to, llheims, 1580; A treatise 
touching the right of Marie Quecne of Scotland , and of King James 
her graces snnne to the succession of the croune of England , 8vo, 
1584; Congratulate Alberto A rchidud Austria de ej us adventu ad 
regimni pruvimiarum inferioris Germanise , 8vo, Brussels, 1696 ; 
The History of Scotland from 1436 to 1561, edited for the Banna- 
tyne Club by Thomas Thomson from a MS. in the possession of 
the earl of Levon and Melville, 4to, Edinburgh, 1830. Several of 
Lesley’s works, of which the originate arc very rare, will be found 
reprinted in Anderson's Collections relating to the History of Queen 
Mary ; and in Jebb, Dc vita Marim Reg. Scotorum. 

LESLIE, Alexander. See Leven, Earl of. 

LESLIE, or Lesley, Charles (1650-1722), a pro- 
minent nonjuror, famous as the author of A Short and 
Easy Method with the Deists, was born in 1650 in Ireland, 
where his father, Dr John Leslie, was bishop of Rapkoe 
and subsequently of Clogher. His early education was 
received at Inniskilling, Fermanagh, and in 1664 he was 
admitted a fellow commoner in Trinity College, Dublin, 
whero he continued until he commenced master of arts. 
On his fathers death in 1671, removing to England, he 
entered himself as a student of law at the Temple, but 
soon afterwards turned his attention to theology, and took 
orders in 1680. Seven years later he became chancellor 
of the cathedral of Connor and a justice of the peace, and 
began a long career of public controversy by responding in 
public disputation at Monaghan to the challenge of the 
Roman Catholic bishop of Clogher. Although an eager 
and uncompromising opponent of Roman Catholicism, 
Leslie was a firm supporter of the Stuart dynasty, and, 
having declined at the Revolution to take the oath to 
William and Mary, he was on this account deprived of his 
benefice. In 1689 the growing troubles in Ireland induced 
him to withdraw to England, where he employed himself 
for the next twenty years in writing various controversial 
pamphlets in favour of the nonjuring cause, and in 
numerous polemics against the Quakers, Jews, Socinians, 
and Papists, and especially in that against the Deists with 
which his name is now most commonly associated. A 
warrant having been issued against him in 1710 for his 
pamphlet The Good Old Came, or Lying in Truth , he in 
that year resolved to quit England and to accept an offer 
made by the Pretender (with whom he had previously been 
in frequent correspondence) that he Bhould reside with him 
at Bar-lo-duc. After the failure of the Stuart cause in 
1715, Leslie accompanied his patron into Italy, where ho 
remained until 1721, in which year, having found his 
sojourn amongst Roman Catholics extremely unpleasant, 
he sought and obtained permission to return to his native 
country. He died at Glaslough, Monaghan, on April 13, 
1722. 

The Theological Works of Leslie were collected and published by 
himself in 2 vols. folio in 1721; a later edition, slightly enlarged, 
appeared at Oxford in 1832 (7 vote. 8vo). They handle the con- 
troverted points of which they treat with considerable force of 
argument and vigour of style ; he had the somewhat rare distinction 
of making several converts by his reasonings, and probably persons 
might §till i>e found who are prepared to concur m Dr Johnson's 
dictum that “ Leslie was a reason er, and a reasoner who was not 
to be reasoned against.” But the questions in dispute are no longer 
discussed on the basis which seems to have been pretty unanimously 
accepted by the orthodox theologians of that age. This is suffi- 
ciently seen when the promise given in the title of his best-known 
work is contrasted with the actual performance. The book pro- 
fesses to be A Short and Easy Method with the Deists , wherein the 
certainty of the Christian Religion is Demonstrated by Infallible 
Proof from Four Rules , which are incompatible to any imposture 
that ever yet has been , or that can possibly be (1697). The four rules 
which, according to Leslie, have only to be rigorously applied in 
order to establish not the probability merely but the absolute cer- 
tainty of the truth of Christianity are simply these : — (1) that the 
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matter of fact be such as that men’s outward senses, their eyes and 
ears, may be judges of it; (2) that it be done publicly, in the face 
of the world; (3) that not only public monuments be kept up in 
memory of it, but some outward actions be performed; (4) that 
such monuments and such actions or observances be instituted and 
do commence from the time that the matter of fact was done. 
Other publications of Leslie are The Snake in the Grass (1696), 
against the Quakers; A Short Method with the Jews ( 1689); The 
Socinian Controversy Discussed (1697); The True Notion of the 
Catholic Church (1703); anti The Case Stated between the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England (1713). 

LESLIE, Charles Robert (1794-1859), one of the 
most popular of English genre-painters, was born in 
London on the 19th of October 1794. His parents were 
American, and when he was five years of age he returned 
with them to their native country. They settled in 
Philadelphia, where their son was educated and afterwards 
apprenticed to a bookseller. He was, however, mainly 
interested in painting and the drama, and when George 
Frederick Cooko visited the city he executed a portrait of 
the actor, from recollection of him on the stage, which was 
considered a work of such promise that a fund was raised 
to enable the young artist to study in Europe. He left 
for London in 1811, bearing introductions which procured 
for him the friendship of West, Beechey, Allston, Coleridge, 
and Washington Irving, and was admitted as a student of 
the Royal Academy, where he carried off two silver medals. 
At first, influenced by West and Fuseli, he essayed “high 
art,” and his earliest important subject depicted Saul and 
the Witch of Endor; but he soon discovered his true 
aptitude and became a painter of cabinet-pictures, dealing, 
not like those of Wilkie, with the contemporary life that 
surrounded him, but with scenes from the great masters of 
fiction, from Shakespeare and Corvantes, Addison and 
MolRre, Swift, Sterne, Fielding, and Smollett. Of 
individual paintings wo may specify Sir Roger do Coverley 
going to Church, 1819; May-day in the Time of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1821 ; Sancho Panza and the Duchess, 1824; 
Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman, 1831 ; La Malade 
1 mag inair e, act iii. bc . 6, 1843; and the Duke’s Chaplain 
Enraged leaving the Table, from Don Quixote , 1849. 
Many of his more important subjects exist in varying 
replicas. He possessed a sympathetic imagination, which 
enabled him to enter freely into the spirit of the author 
whom he illustrated, a delicate perception for female 
beauty, an unfailing eye for character and its outward 
manifestation in face and figure, and a genial and sunny 
sense of humour, guided by an instinctive refinement which 
prevented it from overstepping the bounds of good taste. 
In 1821 Leslie was elected A.ll.A., and five years later full 
academician. In 1833 he left for America to become 
teacher of drawing in the military academy at West Point, 
but the post proved an irksome one, and in some six 
months he returned to England, where he practised his 
profession with unfailing assiduity till his death on the 
5th of May 1859. 

In addition to his skill as an artist, Leslie was a roady and 
pleasant writer. His Lift of his friend Const-able, the landscape 
painter, appeared in 1845, and his Handbook for Young Painters , a 
volume embodying the substance of his lectures as professor of 
painting to the Royal Academy, in 1845. In 1860 Tom Taylor 
edited nis Autobiography and Letters , which contain interesting 
reminiscences of his distinguished friends and contemporaries. 

LESLIE, Sir John (1766-1832), geometrician and 
physicist, was born of humble parentage at Largo, Fifeshire, 
on April 16, 1766, received his early education there and 
at Leven, and in bis thirteenth year, encouraged by 
friends who had even then remarked his aptitude for 
mathematical aud physical science, entered the university 
of St Andrews. On the completion of his arts course, he 
nominally studied divinity at Edinburgh until 1787 ; in 
1788-89 he spent rather more than a year as private tutor 
in a Virginian family, and from 1790 till the close of 
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1792 he held a similar appointment in Staffordshire, 
employing his spare time in experimental research and in 
preparing a translation of Button's Natural History of 
Birds, which was published in nine 8vo vok in 1793, and 
brought him some money. For the next twelve years 
(passed chiefly in London or at Largo, with an occasional 
visit to the Continent) he continued his physical studies, 
which resulted in numerous papers contributed by him to 
Nicholson's Philosophical Journal , and in the publication 
(1804) of the Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and 
Propagation of Heat, a work which gained for its author 
the Rumford Medal of the Royal Society of London. In 
1805 he was elected to succeed Playfair in the chair of 
mathematics at Edinburgh, not, however, without violent 
though unsuccessful opposition on the part of a narrow- 
minded clerical party who accused him of heresy in some- 
thing he had said as to the “ unsophisticated notions of 
mankind " about the relation of causo and effect. During 
his tenure of this chair he published two volumes of a 
Course of Mathematics — the first, ontitled Elements of 
Geometry, Geometrical Analysis, and Plane Trigonometry , 
iu 1809, and the second, Geometrical Analysis, and Geo- 
metry of Curve Lines , in 1821 ; the third volume, on 
“ Descriptive Geometry " and the “ Theory of Solids " was 
never completed. With reference to his invention (in 
1810) of a process of artificial congelation, lie published 
in 1813 A Short Account of Experiments and Instruments 
depending on the relations of Air to Heat and Moisture ; 
and in close connexion with the subject of this treatise he 
also wrote a paper on the sethrioscope, which appeared in 
1818 in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
In 1819, on the death of Playfair, he was promoted to the 
more congenial chair of natural philosophy, which he con- 
tinued to hold until his death, and in 1823 he published, 
chiefly for the use of his class, the first volume of his 
never-completed Elements of Natural Philosophy. Leslie’s 
main contributions to physics were made by the help of 
the “differential thermometer," an instrument whose inven- 
tion was contested with him by Count Rumford. By 
adapting to this instrument various ingenious devices lie 
was enabled to employ it in a great variety of investiga- 
tions, connected especially with photometry, hygroseopy, 
and the temperature of space. In 1820 lie had been 
elected a corresponding member of the Royal Institute of 
France, tho only distinction of the kind which he valued, 
and early in 1832 he was, on tho recommendation of Lord 
Chancellor Brougham, created a knight of the Guelphic 
order. He died at Coates, a small property which he had 
acquired near Largo, on November 3 of the same year. 

LESLIE, Thomas Edward Cliffe (1827-1882), one of 
the ablest and most original English economists of the 
present century, was born in the county of Wexford in (as 
is believed) the year 1827. He was the second son of the 
Rev. Edward Leslie, prebendary of Dromore, and rector of 
Annahilt, in the county of Down. His family was of 
Scotch descent, but had been connected with Ireland since 
the reign of Charles I. Amongst his ancestors were that 
accomplished and euergetic prelate, John Leslie, bishop 
first of Rapboe and afterwards of Clogher, who, when 
holding the former see, offered so stubborn a resistance to 
the Cromwellian forces, and the bishop's son Charles, the 
well-known nonjuror. Cliffe Leslie received his elementary 
education from his father, who resided in England, though 
holding church preferment as well as possessing some 
landed property in Ireland ; by him he was taught Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, at an unusually early age ; he was 
afterwards for a short time under the care of a clergyman 
at Ciapham, and was then sent to King William’s College, 
in the Isle of Man, where he remained until, in 1842, being 
then only fifteen years of age, he entered Trinity College, 
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Dublin. He was a distinguished student there, obtaining, 
besides other honours, a classical scholarship in 1845, and 
a senior moderatorship (gold medal) in mental and moral 
philosophy at hiB degree examination in 1 846. He became 
a law student at Lincoln’s Inn, was for two years a pupil in 
a conveyancer’s chambers in Loudon, and was called to 
the English bar. But his attention was soon turned from 
the pursuit of legal practice, for which he seems never to 
have had much inclination, by his appointment, in 1853 , 
to the professorship of jurisprudence aud political economy 
in Queen’s College, Belfast The duties of thiB chair 
requiring only short visits to Ireland iu certain terms 
of each year, he continued to reside and prosecute his 
studies in London, and became a frequent writer on 
economic and social questions in tho principal reviews and 
other periodicals. In 1870 he collected a number of his 
essays, adding soverai new ones, into a volume entitled 
Land Systems and Industrial Economy of Ireland, England, 
and Continental Countries . J. 18. Mill gave a full account 
of the contents of this work in a paper in the Fortnightly 
Review, in which ho pronounced Leslie to be “one of the 
best living writers on applied political economy." Mill 
had sought his acquaintance on reading his first article in 
Macmillan's Magazine ; ho admired bis talents and took 
pleasure iu his society, and treated him with a respect and 
kindness which Leslie always gratefully acknowledged. 

In the frequent visits which Leslie made to the Con- 
tinent, especially to Belgium and some of tho loBs-known 
districts of Franco and Germany, ho occupied himself much 
iu economic and social observation, studying the (‘fleets of 
the institutions and system of life wliich prevailed iu each 
region, on the material and moral condition of its inhabi- 
tants. In this way he gained an extensive and accurate 
acquaintance with Continental rural economy, of which lie 
made excellent use in studying parallel phenomena at 
home. Thu accounts he gave of the results of his observa- 
tions were among his happiest efforts; “no one," said Mill, 
“ was able to write narratives of foreign visits at once so 
instructive and so interesting." In these excursions he 
made the acquaintance of several distinguished persons, 
amongst others of M. Ldonco de Luvergne and M. £milo 
de Laveleye. To the memory of the former of these he 
afterwards paid a graceful tribute in a biographical sketch 
(Fortnightly Review , February 1881) ; and to tho close of 
his life there existed between him and M. de Laveleye rela- 
tions of mutual esteem and cordial intimacy. 

Two essays of Leslie's appeared in volumes published 
under the auspices of tho Cobden Club, one on the “ Land 
By stem of France" (2d ed., 1870), containing an earnest 
defence of la petite culture and still more of la petite 
pro/rricte ; the other on “Financial Reform" (1871), in 
wliich lie exhibited in detail the impediments to production 
and commerce arising from indirect taxation. Many other 
articles were contributed by him to reviews between 1875 
and 1879, including sevoral discussions of the history of 
prices and the movements of wages in Europe, and a sketch 
of life in Auvergne in his best manner ; the most important 
of them, however, related to the philosophical method of 
political economy, notably a memorable one which appeared 
in the Dublin University periodical, Nermathaia. In 1879 
the provost and senior fellows of Trinity College published 
for him a volume in which a number of these articles were 
collected under the title of Essays in Political and Moral 
Philosophy. These and some later essays, which ought one 
day to be united with them, together with the earlier 
volume on Land Systems , form the essential contribution 
of Leslie to our economic literature. He had long con- 
templated, and had in part written, a work on English 
economic and legal history, which would have been his 
magnum opus — a more substantial fruit of his genius aud 
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his labours than anything he has left to us. But the MS. 
of this treatise, after much pains had already been spent 
on it, was unaccountably lost at Nancy in 1872 ; and, 
though he hoped to be able speedily to reproduce the 
missing portion and finish the work, it is feared that but a 
small part of it, if any, has been left in a state fit for 
publication. What the nature of it would have been may 
be gathered from an essay on the “ History and Future of 
Profit” in the Fortnightly Review for November 1881, 
which is believed to have been in substance an extract 
from it. 

That he was able to do so much may well be a subject of 
wonder when it is known that his labours had long been 
impeded by a painful and depressing malady, from which 
he suffered soverely at intervals, whilst he never felt secure 
from its recurring attacks. To this disease ho in the end 
succumbed at Belfast, whither he had gone to discharge 
his professorial duties, on the 27th of January 1882, in 
the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

Leslie's work may be distributed under two heads, that of applied 
political ecouomy, and that of discussion on the philosophical 
method of the science. The Ijand Systems belonged principally to 
the former division. The author perceived tho great and growing 
importance for tho social welfare of both Ireland and England of 
what is called “the land question,” and treated it in this volume 
at once with breadth of view and with a rich variety of illustrative 
detail. His general purpose was to show that the territorial 
systems of both countries were so encumbered with elements of feudal 
origin as to be altogether unfitted to sorve the purposes of a modern 
industrial society. The policy he recommended is summed up in 
the following list of requirements, “a simple juris} >rudcnce relating 
to laud, a law of equal intestate succession, a prohibition of entail, 
a legal security for tenants' improvements, an open registration of 
title and transfer, and a considerable number of peasant properties.” 
The volume is full of practical good sense, and exhibits a thorough 
knowledge of home and foreign agricultural economy ; and in the 
handling of the subject is everywhere shown the special power 
which its author possessed of making what he wrote interesting as 
well as instructive. The way in which sagacious observation and 
shrewd comment are constantly intermingled in the discussion not 
seldom reminds us of Adam Smith, whose manner was more con- 
genial to Leslie than the abstract and arid stylo of Ricardo. 

But what, more than anything else, marks him as an original 
thinker, and gives him a place apart among contemporary econo- 
mists, is his exposition and defence of the historical method in 
political economy. Both at home and abroad there has for some 
time existod a profound and growing dissatisfaction with the method 
and many of the doctrines of the hitherto dominant school, which, 
it is allowed, under a “ fictitious completeness, symmetry, aud exact- 
ness ” disguises a real hollowness and discordance with fact. It is 
urged that the attempt to deduce the economic phenomena of a 
society from tho so-culled universal principle of “the desire of 
wealth ” is illusory, and that they cannot be fruitfully studied apart 
from tho general social conditions and historic development of which 
they are the outcome. Of this movement of thought Leslie was 
the principal representative, if not the originator, in England. 
There is no doubt, for he 1ms himself placed it on record, that the 
first influence which impelled him in the direction of the historical 
method was that of Sir Henry Maine, by whoso personal teaching 
of jurisprudence, as well as by the example of his writings, he was 
led “to look at tho present economic structure and state of society 
as the result of a long evolution.'’ Tho study of those German 
economists who represent similar tendencies doubtless confirmed 
him in the new lino of thought on which he had entered, though he 
does not seom to have been further indebted to any of them except, 
perhaps, in some small degree to Roscher. And the writings of 
Comte, whose “prodigious genius," as exhibited in the Philosophic 
Positive , he admired and proclaimed, though he did not accept his 
system as a whole, must have powerfully co-operated to form in him 
the habit of regarding economic science as only a single branch of 
sociology, which should always be kept in close relation to the others. 
The earliest writing in which Leslie’s revolt against the so-called 
“orthodox school ” distinctly appears is his Essay on Wages, which 
was first published in 1868, and was reproduced as an appendix to 
the volume on Land Tenures. In this, after exposing the inanity 
of the theory of tho wage-fund, and showing the utter want of agree- 
ment between its results and the observed phenomena, he concludes 
by declaring that “political economy must be content to take rank 
as an inductive, instead of a purely deductive science,” and that, by 
this change of character, “it will gain in utility, interest, and real 
truth far more than a full compensation for the forfeiture of a 
fictitious title to mathematical exactness and certainty.” But it is 


in the essays collected in the volume of 1879 that his attitude in 
relation to the question of method is most decisively marked. In 
one of these, on “the political economy of Adam Smith,” he 
exhibits in a very interesting way the co-existence in the Wealth of 
Nations of historical-inductive investigation in the manner of 
Montesquieu with a priori speculation founded on theologico* 
metaphysical bases, and points out the error of ignoring the former 
element, which is the really characteristic feature of 8mith's social 
philosophy, and places him in strong contrast with his soi-disant 
followers of the school of Ricardo. The essay, however, which con- 
tains the most brilliant polemic against the “orthodox” sehool ? as 
well as the most luminous account and the most powerful vindica- 
tion of the new direction, was that of which we have above spoken 
as having first appeared in Hermathena. It may be recommended 
as supplying the neat extant presentation of one of the two con- 
tending views of economic method. On this essay mainly rests the 
claim of Leslie to be regarded as the founder and first head of the 
English historical school of political economy. How far his opinions 
on the philosophical constitution of the science are destined to pre- 
vail must for the present remain doubtful. Those who share his 
views on that subject regard the work he did, notwithstanding its 
unsystematic character, as in reality the most important done by 
any recent English economist. But even the warmest partisans of 
the older school are ready to acknowledge that he has done excel- 
lent service by insisting on a kind of inquiry, heretofore too much 
neglected, which is of the highest interest and value, in whatever 
relation it may he supposed to stand to the establishment of eco- 
nomic truth. The members of both groups alike recognize his great 
learning, his patient and conscientious habits of investigation, 
and the large social spirit in which he treated the problems of his 
science. (J. K. I.) 

LESSING, Gotthold Ephraim (1729-1781), was born 
at Kamenz, in Upper Lusatia, Saxony, on the 22d of 
January 1729. He was descended from Clemens Lessing, 
a Saxon clergyman, whose name iB found attached to an 
ecclesiastical document of 1580. Lessing’s father, Johann 
Gottfried, born in 1693, waB the son of Theophilus Lessings 
the burgomaster of Kamenz, who died at the age of eighty- 
nine, when Lessing was between six and soveu years old. 
At the time of Lessing’s birth his father was one of the 
clergymen of Kamenz, where, a few years afterwards, he 
became pastor primarius, or head pastor. He was a man 
of high character, rather irascible, but earnest in the 
fulfilment of his pastoral duties, and universally beloved 
for his kindness to the poor. Throughout life he continued 
the studies in theology and church history which he had 
successfully begun at the university of Wittenberg, and 
he made some reputation as an original writer and as a 
translator of Tillotson. Of the Frau Pastorin we do not 
know much except that she was a faithful and affectionate 
wife and mother. They had twelve children, of whom 
Lessing was the second who survived infancy. He seems 
to have been an exceedingly happy child, healthy and 
playful, and already remarkable for his fondness for read- 
ing. After attending the Latin school of Kamenz, he was 
sent in 1741 to the great school of St Afra at Meissen, 
where he was maintained free of charge. Here he made 
such rapid progress in classical and mathematical study 
that, towards the end of his career as a pupil, he was 
described by the rector as “ a steed that needed double 
fodder.” Work which was oppressive to others, added the 
rector, was to Lessing “as light as a feather.” He had 
the reputation of being one of the most sarcastic, but at 
the same time one of the most loyal and generous, boys in 
the school. In 1746 he left St Afra’s and went to the 
university of Leipsic, nominally for the purpose of studying 
theology. To theology, however, he did not give the 
slightest attention. Under Professors Christ and Emesti 
he continued his classical studies, and he also attended the 
philosophical disputations presided over by his friend 
Kastner, a young professor of mathematics. For some 
time Lessing was shy and retired amid his new surround- 
ings, but being of an eminently social disposition he soon 
became tired of this kind of life, and began to form friend* 
among his fellow-students, and strove to acquire the 
manners of a free and polished man of the world. Hi* 
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principal friend was Weisse, who afterwards attained a j 
respectable position as a man of letters. He also became I 
intimate with Mylius, who was considerably older than j 
himself, and had made a certain mark as a literary and 
scientific writer. There was at this time in Leipsic an 
excellent actress, Frau Neuber, who had gathered around 
her a number of respectable players, and Lessing, in 
company with Weisse, was one of the most regular 
attenders at her theatre. At St Afra’s he had begun a 
comedy, Der Junge Gelebie, and this he now completed. 
Frau Neuber immediately accepted it, and it was received 
with much favour by the public of Leipsic. 

Alarmed by reports of wbat was supposed to be his 
dissolute life, the elder Lessing summoned him to Kamenz, 
where he remained for some months. He soon succeeded 
in overcoming the fears of his parents, who allowed him to 
return to Leipsic on condition that he would devote himself 
to the study of medicine. Some medical lectures he did 
attend ; but his ambition was to become a great dramatist, 
and as long as Frau Neuber’s company kept together ho 
occupied himself almost exclusively with the theatre, being 
frequently present at rehearsal during the day as well as j 
at the performance in the evening. 

In 1746 the company broke up, and Lessing, finding j 
nothing to interest him in Leipsic, went to Wittenberg, 1 
and afterwards, towards the end of the year, to Berlin, 1 
where his friend Mylius had established himself as a 
journalist and man of science. In Berlin Lessing now 
Bpent three years, maintaining himself chiefly by literary 
work. He translated two volumes of Kollin’s history, 
wrote some of the best of his early plays, and, in association 
with Mylius, started a periodical (which soon came to an 
end) for the discussion of matters connected with the 
drama, Early in 1751 he accepted the office of literary 
critic to the Voss Gazette, and in this position he reviewed 
some of the most important Gorman and French books of 
the day, manifesting already to some extent the learning, 
judgment, and wit which were to make him the greatest 1 
critic of modern times. His father had been bitterly j 
opposed to his scheme of life, and in 1751 urged him to j 
complete his studies at the university of Wittenberg, j 
Feeling the need of further thought and research, Lessing ( 
at last consented, and at the closo of the year left Berlin. I 
It is worthy of note that he had been brought into slight ! 
contact with Voltaire, for whom he had translated some , 
documents relating to the Hirscb trial. Voltaire’s secretary 
having lent him a volume of the Siecle de Louis XI J 
which had not yet been publisbod, he took it with him to 
Wittenberg. This came to the ears of Voltaire, who j 
assumed that Lessing intended to print either a pirated 
edition or an unauthorized translation. The affair led to 
an angry correspondence, and was a subject of much talk 
in Berlin. 

Lessing remained about a year in Wittenberg, where he 
passed most of his time in the university library, every 
volume in which, he afterwards declared, had passed 
through his hands. Having taken the degree of master of 
arts, he returned to Berlin, determined to make literature 
his profession ; and the next three years were among the 
busiest of his life. Besides translating for the booksellers, 
he issued several numbers of the Theatralisch e Bibliothek , 
a periodical essentially the same as that which he had begun 
with MyliuB. He also resumed his labours as critic to the 
Voss Gazette, For many years the most influential writer 
in Oermany had been Gotfcsched, the Leipsic professor, 
who continually proclaimed the necessity of rigid adherence, 
in the drama and in poetry, to French rules. In his 
articles for the Voss Gazette , Lessing made it his principal 
object to ridicule the pretensions of Gottsched and hi# 
school, and in a short time there was no writer of whom 


they were so much afraid. In 1764 he produced a deep 
impression by Ein Vade Mecum fur den Herm Sam . GottH 
Lange , in which he exposed with bitter satire Lange’s 
errors in bis popular translation of Horace. During these 
three years Lessing took a definite position in contemporary 
literature by issuing, in six small volumes, those of his 
writings which he considered worthy of preservation. 
They included his lyrics and epigrams, some of the latter 
beiug in German, others in Latin. Most of his lyrics were 
written in Leipsic, and had already appeared, during his 
first residence in Berlin, in a volume of Kleinigkeiten , 
published without his name. Although they do not, like 
Goethe's lyrics, touch deep sources of natural feeling, they 
have the merit of being bright, gay, and musical, and some 
of them are still sung by German students. The epigrams, 
many of which were produced in Wittenberg, are in the 
stylo of Martial, and give evidence, like Lessing’s critical 
writings, of a keen and biting humour. Among his 
collected writings there was also a remarkable series of 
Letters , in which, for the first time in German literature, 
some of the results of extensive learning were presented 
in a free and vivid style. Even more important, perhaps, 
were the papers entitled Rettungen, in which he undertook 
to vindicate the character of various writers who bad been 
misunderstood by preceding generations. One of the best 
of these Rettungen is on Horace, whom he defends againBt 
the critics who charge him with sensuality and cowardice. 
In another, almost equally good, he shows that Cardan, 
instead of being an atboist, did full justice to the evidences 
for Christianity, as they were understood in his time, 
while he did rather Iobb than justice to other religions. 
This essay contains a powerful argument in favour of 
Mohammedanism, developed from the point of view of an 
intelligent believer in the Prophet. In addition to these 
varied contents, Lessing published in the six volumes of 
his Schriften his early plays and Miss Sara Sampson. 
Of the former the chief are Der Junge Gelehrle , already 
mentioned, Der Frndenkev , Die Juden , and Der Misogyn . 
Although superior to any other German comedies produced 
at the same time, they cannot be said to reveal a high 
dramatic faculty. In the arrangement of his plots and the 
balancing of his characters, Lessing follows closely the 
methods of contemporary French comedy, and in the 
dialogue there is often a too obvious straining after effect. 
Miss Sara Sampson , written in 1755, marks a wholly 
different stage of his development. It has many faults 
both in conception and in execution, but it exercised a 
powerful influence by indicating to the dramatists of 
Germany that materials for tragedy are to be found in the 
experiences of ordinary men and women as well as in those 
of “the great.” Lessing attributed much importance to 
this principle, which had been suggested to him chiefly by 
the study of Richardson, whose Clarissa is almost exactly 
reproduced in the heroine of Miss Sara Sampson. 

This tragedy, when represented in Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
was received with so much applause that he resolved to 
devote himself to the drama; and in fulfilment of his 
design he suddenly quitted Berlin in October 1755, aud 
went to Leipsic, where a good theatre had been lately 
established. During his second residence in Berlin he had 
made his name widely known, and he had secured several 
friends, whose affection he retained during the rest of 
his life. The chief of these was Moses Mendelssohn, in 
association with whom, in 1755, he wrote an admirable 
treatise, Pope ein Metaphysiker , tracing sharply the lines 
which separate the poet from the philosopher. The Berlin 
Academy of Sciences had offered a prize for the best essay 
on Pope’s doctrine that “ Whatever is, is right,” as com- 
pared with the optimism of Leibnitz. The treatise of the 
two friends was written to show that there cannot be a 
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true comparison between a poetic and a philosophic con- 
ception ; and they threw much light on the aims both of 
Leibnitz and of Pope. Other Berlin friends of Lessing 
were Nicolai, the bookseller, and Ramler, the author of 
many well-known odes. He had also made the acquaint- 
ance of Gleirn, the Halberstadt poet, and Ewald Christian 
von Kleist, a Prussian officer, whose fine poem, Der 
FriihUiifj , had won for him Lessing’s warm esteem. 

In Leipsic, Lessing was asked by Winkler, a wealthy 
young merchant, to accompany him in a foreign tour, 
which was to last three years. As he offered liberal terms, 
Lessing consented; and early in the summer of 1756 they 
started for England. They did not, however, get beyond 
Amsterdam, for after the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War 
they heard that Winkler’s house was occupied by the 
Prussian commandant ; aud he deemed it necessary to 
hasten back. After some time Winkler was offended 
by Lessing’s intimacy with certain Prussian officers, and 
suddenly announced to him that he must consider their 
engagement at an end. Lessing demanded compensation, 
aud in the end the courts decided in his favour, but not 
uutil the case had dragged on for about six years. In the 
meantime it detained him in Leipsic, and, as there was 
little opportunity for earning money by literature in a city 
occupied by foreign troops, he went through a period of 
extreme hardship. During these anxious months he began 
the study of medioeval poetry, in which some interest had 
been awakened by the Swiss school of critics ; he also 
translated several English writings, and worked occasion- 
ally for the BiUiothei •, a periodical edited by Nicolai. 
Fortunately he had an opportunity of developing his 
friendship with Kleist, who happened to be stationed 
in Leipsic. Kleist, a man of truly heroic temper, with 
the simplicity of a child, was powerfully attracted by 
Lessing’s frauk and noble nature, and Lessing loved him 
with an ardour which was excited by no other friend, not 
even by Mendelssohn. Kleist’s regiment being ordered 
to new quarters early in 1758, Lessing decided not to 
remain behind him, and, saying farewell to his friend 
(who was mortally wouuded in the following year at the 
buttle of Kunersdorf), he returnod once more to Berlin. 

His third residence in Berlin was made memorable by 
the Liter at urbriefe , a series of critical essays (written in 
the form of letters to a wounded officer) on the principal 
works that had appeared since the beginning of the Seven 
Years’ War. The scheme was suggested by Nicolai, by 
whom the Letters woro published. Those written by 
Lessing manifested far higher intellectual power than 
anything he hud yet accomplished. The critical principles 
set forth in the Liter at urbriefe are now universally 
recognized, but they were then new, and even at the 
present day they seem to derive frosh vitality from the 
force, precision, and animation with which he expresses 
them. He insisted especially on the necessity of truth to 
nature in the imaginative presentation of the facts of life, 
and in one letter he boldly proclaimed the superiority of 
Shakespeare to Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. At the 
same time he marked the immutable conditions to which 
evon genius must submit in order to move enduring 
sympathies. While in Berlin at this time, he edited with 
Ratnler a selection from the writings of Logau, a vigorous 
epigrammatist of tho 17th century, and introduced to the 
German public The War & hugs of a Grenadier , by Gleim. 
He admired the vigour of these songs, but in several 
private letters protested against the vehemence of the 
author’s patriotism — patriotism being a virtue which, he 
thought, he “ could do very well without” In 1759 he 
published Philotas , a prose tragedy ; and in the same year 
appeared a complete collection of his fables, with an essay 
on the essential idea of the fable. The latter is one of his 


best essays in criticism, defining with perfect lucidity what 
is meant by “ the action ” in works of imagination, aud 
distinguishing the action of the fable on the one hand from 
that of the epic and the drama on the other. His theory 
prevented him from lending poetic interest to his own 
fables, but they surpass the works of all other German 
fabulists in the depth and variety of the moral truths which 
they are intended to enforce. 

In 1760, weary of incessant writing, and feeling that 
change of scene and work was necessary for his health, 
Lessing went to Breslau to apply for the post of secretary 
to General Tauentzien, to whom Kleist had introduced him 
in Leipsic. Tauentzien was not only a general in the 
Prussian army, but governor of Breslau, and director of the 
mint. He willingly granted the vacant office to Lessing, 
who retained it for more than four years. He thus found 
himself in circumstances wholly different from those to 
which he had been hitherto accustomed. He associated 
chiefly with Prussian officers, went much into society, and 
became passionately fond of the gaming table, where he 
played for such high stakes that even General Tauentzien 
expostulated with him. While, however, he seemed to be 
wasting his energies, he never lost sight of Mb true goal. 
He gradually collected a library of about 6000 volumes 
(which ho was ultimately obliged to sell) ; and after the 
conclusion of the Seven Years’ War in 1763 he resumed 
more enthusiastically than ever the studies which had been 
partly interrupted. In investigating the early history of 
Christianity, he obtained a profound knowledge of the 
fathers ; and a remarkable letter to Mendelssohn shows 
that he had penetrated more deeply than any con- 
temporary thinker into the significance of tho philosophy 
of Spinoza. In 1764 he was prostrated by a severe illness, 
during which he reviewed, in a rather sorrowful spirit, 
his past life, and formed many serious resolutions for 
the future. Before this time he had worked hard at 
Laocoon , and in fresh spring mornings lie had sketched in 
a garden the plan of Minna, von Barnhelm . His parents 
were now in exceedingly straitened circumstances, and often 
appealed to him for aid. He responded generously to their 
demands, but they greatly overrated his power to help 
them, as they assumed that he intended to remain 
permanently in General Tauentzien’s service. In reality, 
he had always regarded the engagement as a temporary 
one, and in 17G5 he resigned his office, and left Breslau. 

It seemed not improbable that he might find a suitable 
appointment in Dresden, but he was again compelled, much 
against his will, to become a resident of Berlin, whither 
he went after a brief visit to Kamenz and Leipsic. His 
friends exerted themselves to obtain for him the office of 
keeper of the royal library, but Frederick had not forgotten 
Lessing’s quarrel with Voltaire, and declined to consider 
his claims, although, about the time when LeBsing went to 
Breslau, he had confirmed his election as a foreign member 
of the Berliu Academy of Sciences. During the two years 
which Lessing now spent in the Prussian capital he was 
restless and unhappy, yet it was during this period that he 
published two of his greatest works — Laocoon in 1766, and 
Minna von Barnhelm in 1767. Laocoon ranks as a classic 
not only in German but in European literature, and its 
style alone, which is as near perfection as anything Lessing 
ever wrote, would almost entitle it to this position. Hia 
central aim is to define by analysis the limitations of poetry 
and the plastic arts. Many of his conclusions have been 
corrected and extended by later criticism ; but he indicated 
more decisively than any of his predecessors the fruitful 
principle that each art is subject to definite conditions, and 
that it cau accomplish great results only by limiting itself 
to its special function. The most valuable partB of the 
work are those which relate to poetry, of which he had a 
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much more intimate knowledge than of sculpture and 
painting. His exposition of the methods of Homer and 
Sophocles is especially suggestive, and he may be B&id to 
have marked an epoch in the appreciation of these writers, 
and of Greek literature generally. He invariably starts 
from the consideration of doctrines set forth by other 
scholars (chieliy Winkelmann, Caylus, and Spence) ; but 
he is never satisfied until he arrives at positive principles, 
and ho leads us towards them gradually by the paths he 
himself has trodden, glancing at many side issues by the 
way. He was unable in later years to complete his scheme, 
but even in its fragmentary form, as Goethe testifies in 
Wahrheit mid Dichtuny, Laocoon was welcomed with 
gratitude by the most active minds of the age. The power 
of Minna von Barn helm w as also immediately recognized. 
a fhis is, on the whole, the best of Lessing’s purely dramatic 
’writings. The hero, Tellheim, is an admirable study of a 
manly and sensitive soldier, with somewhat exaggerated 
ideas of conventional honour ; and Minna, the heroine, is 
one of the brightest and most attractive figures in the 
dramatic literature of Germany. The subordinate characters 
are conceived with the same force and vividness ; and the 
plot, which reflects precisely the struggles and aspirations 
of the period that immediately followed the Seven Years’ 
War, is simply and naturally unfolded. This beautiful play 
is valued by the Germans, not only as a work of art, hut as 
one of the oarliest and most striking manifestations of the 
growing spirit of German nationality. 

In 17G7 Lessing settled in Hamburg, where he had been 
invited to take part in the institution of a national theatre. 
The scheme promised well, and, as lie associated himself 
with Bode, a literary man whom he respected, in starting 
a printing establishment, lie hoped that he might at last 
look forward to a peaceful and prosperous career. The 
theatre, however, being mismanaged, was soon closed, 
while the printing establishment failed, and left behind it 
a heavy burden of debt. Many of Lessing’s letters from 
Hamburg breathe almost a spirit of despair, and towards the 
end of his residence there he detenu ined to quit Germany, 
believing that in Italy lie might find congenial labour that 
would suffice for his wants. Even in Hamburg he made 
splendid contributions to enduring literature, the chief 
being his I Iamb urgische Dramatargie . It consists of 
criticisms of some of the plays represented in the Hamburg 
theatre ; but in these criticisms ho offers a complete theory 
of the laws of dramatic art. In the main his theory is that 
of Aristotle, but it is maintained on independent grounds 
and applied in new ways. By this powerful work he 
delivered German dramatists for ever from the yoke of the 
classic tragedy of France, and directed them to the Greek 
dramatists and to Shakespeare as the poets who have 
opened most truly the fountains of tragic feeling. Another 
result of his labours in Hamburg was the AntiyuarLwlie 
Brief e, a series of masterly letters in answer to Klotz, a 
pedantic writer who, after flattering Lessing, had attacked 
him, and sought to establish a kind of intellectual despotism 
by means of critical journals which he directly or indirectly 
controlled. In connexion with this controversy, Lessing 
wrote his brilliant little treatise, JVie die Alten den Tod 
gebUdety contrasting the mediaeval representation of death 
as a skeleton with the Greek conception of death as the 
twin-brother of sleep. 

Instead of going to Italy as he intended, Lessing 
accepted, in 1770, the office of librarian at Wolfenbuttel, 
a post which was offered to him by the hereditary* prince 
of Brunswick In this position he passed his remaining 
years. For a time he was not unhappy, but by and by he 
was rendered miserable by his inability to pay the debts 
which he had contracted in Hamburg. He missed, too, 
the society of his friends, And his health, which had 
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hitherto been excellent, gradually gave way. In 1775 he 
travelled for nine months in Italy with Prince Leopold of 
Brunswick ; and in the following year he married Eva 
Kbnig, the widow of a Hamburg merchant, with whom he 
had been on terms of iutimate friendship. She was in 
every way worthy of Lessing, and their correspondence 
during his lonely years in Wolfenbuttel forms one of the 
most attractive elements of his biography. Their happiness 
in each other was perfect, but it lasted only for a brief 
period; in 1778 she died in childbed. After her death 
Lessing found one of his chief Bources of consolation in the 
love of his four step-children, to whom he was tenderly 
attached. 

Meauwhilo he had extended his famo by several import- 
ant writings. Boon after settling in Wolfenbuttel he 
found in tlie library an ancient manuscript, which proved 
to be a treatise of Berengurius of Tours on transubstantia • 
tion in reply to Lanfmnc. Lessing was thus induced to 
write an essay on Berengarius, vindicating hjs character as 
a serious and consistent thinker. The essay was much 
admired by the leading theologians of Germany, and it 
is, on the whole, the ablest and most interesting of his 
Jicttungm. In 1771 he published his Zevstreute Aninerk- 
vngeu uber das Epigramm, mid einige der vomehmMen 
E/ngrammatisten—u. work which Herder described as 
“ itself an epigram.” Lessing’s theory of the origin of the 
epigram is somewhat fanciful, but no other critic has 
offered so many pregnant hints as to the laws of epigram- 
matic verse, or defended with so much force and ingenuity 
the character of Martial. In 1772 lovers of the drama 
were delighted by the appearance of Emilia Gah>tti } a 
tragedy which he had begun many years before in Leipsic. 
The subject was suggested by the Roman legend of 
Virginia, but the scene is laid in an Italian court, and the 
whole play is conceived in accordance with the modern 
spirit. Its defect is that its trugic conclusion docs not 
seem to be absolutely inevitable, but there is high 
imaginative power in the character of the prince of 
Guastalla and in that of Marinelli, his chamberlain, who 
weaves the intrigue from which Emilia escapes by death. 
The diction of Emilia Galotti is at once refined and 
vigorous, and there are scenes in which some of the deepest 
passions of human nature are sounded with perfect art. 
Having completed Emilia Galotti r Lessing occupied him- 
self for some years almost exclusively with the treasures 
of tho Wolfenbuttel library. The results of his researches 
(some of them of high value) ho embodied in a series of 
volumes, Zur Genehichte and Literatur , tho first being issued 
in 1773, the last in the year of his death. 

The concluding period of Lessing’s life was devoted 
chiefly to theological controversy. Reimarus, professor of 
Oriental languages in Hamburg, who commanded generul 
respect as a scholar and thinker, wrote a book entitled 
A jtologie ocler Schutzechrift fiir die veimUvftigen Yei'ehrer 
Gotten. The standpoint of Reimarus was that of the 
English deists, and he investigated, without hesitation, the 
evidence for the miracles recorded in the Bible. The 
manuscript of this work, after the author’s death in 1767, 
was entrusted by his daughter, Elise Reimarus, to Lessing, 
who published extracts from it in his Zur Geschiclite und 
Literatur , in 1774-78. These extracts, the authorship of 
which was not publicly avowed, were known as the 
“ Wolfenbuttel Fragments.” They created profound excite- 
ment among orthodox theologians, and evoked many replies, 
in which Lessing was bitterly condemned for having issued 
writings of so dangerous a tendency. Lessing delighted at 
all times in the stir of combat, and prepared to offer a full 
and vigorous defence. His most formidable assailant was 
Pastor Goeze, of Hamburg, a sincere and earnest theologian, 
but utterly unscrupulous in his choice of weapons against 
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an opponent. To him, therefore, Lessing addressed his 
most elaborate answers, — Eine Parabel , Axiomata , eleven 
letters with the title Anti-Goeze , and two pamphlets in 
reply to an inquiry by Goeze as to what Lessing meant by 
Christianity. These papers are not only full of thought 
and learning ; they are written with a grace, vivacity, and 
energy that make thorn hardly less interesting to-day than 
they were to Lessing’s contemporaries. He does not 
undertake to defend the conclusions of Reimarus ; his 
immediate object is to claim the right of free criticism in 
regard even to the highest subjects of human thought. 
The argument on which he chiefly relies is that the Bible 
cannot be considered necessary to a belief in Christianity, 
since Christianity was a living and conquering power before 
the New Testament in its present form was recognized by 
the church. The true evidence for what is essential in 
Christianity, he contends, is its adaptation to the wants of 
human nature ; hence the religious spirit is undisturbed by 
the speculations and researches of the boldest thinkers. 
The effect of this controversy was to secure wider freedom 
for writers on theology, and to suggest new problems 
regarding the growth of Christianity, the formation of the 
canon, and the essence of religion. On one subject, the 
origin of the gospels, Lessing poured a flood of fresh light 
in a treatise, published after his death, presenting “A New 
Hypothesis concerning the Evangelists, regarded as merely 
human writers. ” The Brunswick Government having, in 
deference to the consistory, confiscated the “ Fragments ” 
and ordered Lessing to discontinue the controversy, ho 
resolved, as he wrote to Elise Reimarus, to u try whether 
they would let him preach undisturbed from bis old pulpit, 
the stage.” In Nathan dor Weise, written in the winter of 
1778-79, he gave poetic form to the ideas which he had 
already developed in prose. Its governing conception is 
that noble character may be associated with the most 
diverse creeds, and that there can, therefore, be no good 
reason why the holders of one set of religious principles 
should not tolorate those who maintain wholly different 
doctrines. This olemeut of Nathan dcr Weise receives so 
much attention from its critics that many of them overlook 
the high artistic qualities of tho work. As a play it has 
serious imperfections, but as a dramatic poem it is one of 
the finest creations of the 18th century. The characters 
possess true vitality, and several passages (including, of 
course, the famous passago setting forth the parable of the 
three rings) have both the depth and tho spontaneity which 
are the uumistakable notes of genius. In 1780 appeared 
Die Erziehung des Menschrngeschlechts, the first half of 
which he had published in 1777 with one of the “ Frag- 
ments.” This work, composed of a hundred brief 
paragraphs, was the last, and is, perhaps, tho most 
suggestive, of Lessing’s writings. The doctrine on which its 
argument is based is that no dogmatic creed can be 
regarded as final, but that every historical religion has 
played a great part in the development of the spiritual life 
of mankind. Lessing also maintains that history reveals 
a definite law of progress, and that occasional retrogression 
may be necessary for the advance of the world towards its 
ultimate goal. These ideas afterwards became familiar, 
but they offered a striking contrast to the principles both 
of orthodox and of sceptical writers in Lessing’s day, and 
gave a wholly new direction to religious philosophy. 
Another work of Lessing’s last years, Ernst und Falk 
(a series of five dialogues, of which the first three were 
published in 1777, the last two in 1780), also indicated in 
a fascinating style many new points of view. Its nominal 
subject is freemasonry, but its real aim is to plead for a 
humane and charitable spirit in opposition to a narrow 
patriotism, an extravagant respect for rank, and exclusive 
devotion to any particular church. 


Lessing’s theological opinions exposed him to much 
petty persecution, and he was in almost constant straits 
for money. Nothing, however, broke his manly and 
generous spirit To the end he was always ready to help 
those who appealed to him for aid, and he devoted him- 
self with growing ardour to the search for truth. He 
formed many new plans of work, but in the course of 
1780 it became evident to his friends that he would 
not be able much longer to continue his labours. His 
health had been undermined by excessive work and 
anxiety, and after a short illness he died at Brunswick on 
the 22d of Jauuary 1781. 

He was rather above the middle height, and during the 
greater part of his life maintained an appearance of vigour 
and elasticity. Luther himself was not of a more fearless 
and independent character. In an age when men of letters 
were fond of grouping themselves in sects and coteries, 
Lessing pursued his own way, unmoved by clamour, and 
indifferent to popular favour. Yet no man was ever more 
warmly loved by friends, and he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the younger generation of writers looked up 
to him with confidence and reverence. Jacobi wished 
for many years to make his acquaintance, but was 
deterred from addressing him, as he explained to 
Lessing, by a profound consciousness of the difference 
between himself and one whom he regarded as “a king 
among minds.” “We lose much, much in him,” wrote 
Goethe after Lessing’s death, “more than we think.” It 
may be questioned whether there is any other writer to 
whom the Germans owe a deeper debt of gratitude. He 
was succeeded by poets and philosophers who for a time 
gave Germany the first place in the intellectual life of the 
world, and it was Lessing, as they themselves acknowledged, 
who prepared the way for their achievements. Without 
attaching himself to any particular system of philosophical 
doctrine, he fought incessantly against error, and in regard 
to art, poetry, the drama, and religion, suggested ideas 
which kindled the enthusiasm of aspiring minds, and 
stimulated their highest energies. While his work was 
thus effective in its own day, it has lost little of its value 
for later ages. His great dramas have imaginative 
qualities which appeal to overy generation, and an un- 
fading charm is conferred on his critical and theological 
writings by the power and classical purity of his style. 

Tho lirst edition of his collected works appeared, in 30 vols., in 
1771-94. A critical edition by Lachnmnn, in 13 vols., was issued 
in 1838-40, and this edition was revised, with additions, by Malt- 
zuhn in 1853-57. In 1808-77 Lessing’s works, edited by several 
competent scholars, were published in 20 vols. by Hempel, and 
there is an illustrated edition in 8 vols. (Grote, 1875-76). See 
Lessing's Lcben , 1793, by Karl G. Lessing (his brother); l)anzel, 
G. E. Lessing, sein Lebcn und seine Werke , 1860 (completed by 
Guhrauer, 1853-64) ; Stahr, G. E. Lessing , sc in Lebcn und seine 
Werke , 1869 ; H. Diintzor, Lessing's Lebcn , 1882 ; and in English, 
J. Simo, Lessing, 1877, and H. Zimmem, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, 
1878. (J. si.) 

L’ESTRANGE, Sik Roger(161 6-1704), an indefatigable 
pamphleteer on the royalist and court side during the 
Restoration epoch, but principally remarkable as the first 
English man of letters of any distinction who made journalism 
a profession, was born at Hunstanton in Norfolk, December 
17, 1616. In 1644, during the civil war, he headed a 
conspiracy to seize the town of Lynn for the king, under 
circumstances which led to his being condemned to death 
as a spy. The sentence, however, was not executed, and 
after four years’ imprisonment in Newgate he escaped to- 
the Continent. He was excluded ftpm the Act of 
Indemnity, but in 1653 was pardoned by Cromwell upon 
his personal solicitation, and lived quietly until the 
Restoration, when after some delay his services and suffer- 
ings were acknowledged by his appointment as licenser of 
the press. This office was administered by him in the 
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spirit which might be expected irom a zealous cavalier. 
He made himself notorious, not merely by the severity of 
his literary censorship, but by his vigilance in the suppres- 
sion of clandestine printing. The inconsistency of this 
course with hiB actions and professions when himself opposed 
to the party in power naturally aggravated the unpopularity 
inevitably attaching to his office. Few men have been 
more heartily abused than L’Estrange, and it is undoubtedly 
true that the rights of free speaking and printing, the 
indispensable conditions of civil and religious liberty, have 
seldom had a more determined or more dangerous opponent. 
At the same time there is no ground for questioning his 
integrity, and he was probably no more intolerant than 
any similar official of any Government in that day, inspired 
by an equal strength of conviction, would have been in his 
place. The representation of him in Grant’s History of 
the, Newspaper Press as a mere political hireling is entirely 
contrary to truth. He was a militant loyalist, who used 
the pen as he had been wont to use the sword, and proved 
his zeal for his party by the production of a mass of 
pamphlet literature, above the ordinary standard of the 
time in ability, and quite on a par with it in virulence and 
coarseness. These productions still possess an historical 
value, but thoir titles are not worth enumerating here. 
His memory is more honourably preserved by his con- 
nexion as an author with the journalism which as a licenser 
he laboured to cripple and emasculate. In IG63 lie com- 
menced the publication of The Public Jntelligcucer and the 
Neu>s f succeeded in February 1GG5 by The London Uaziite, 
not to be confounded with the official journal still existing, 
which appeared for the first timo at the close of that year, 
and was at first printed at Oxford. In 1G79 he established 
The Observator , a journal specially designed to vindicate 
the court from the charge of a secret inclination to popery. 
This line of political controversy, and it may be hoped 
some natural humanity and good sense as well, obliged 
him to discredit the Popish Plot, and he manfully resisted 
the delusion by which many wiser and better men wore 
carried away. The suspicion he thus incurred was increased 
by the conversion of his daughter to Romanism, but there 
seems no reason to question the sincerity of his own 
attachment to the Church of England. In 1G87 he gave 
a further proof of independence by discontinuing The 
Observator from his unwillingness to advocate Janies ll.’s 
Edict of Toleration, although he had previously gone all 
lengths in support of the measures of the court. The 
Revolution cost him his office as licenser, and the remainder 
of his life was spent in obscurity. He died in 1704. 
L’Estrange’s place is rather in history than in literature. 
The importance of the part he played as licenser would be 
more exactly known if it could be more accurately 
ascertained how much literature he may have been the 
means of suppressing. The post he held so Jong was in 
itself an unmitigated mischief, but at the same time an 
evil which men of all parties, with the rure exception of 
men so far in advance of their time as Milton, then deemed 
necessary ; and no obloquy should attach to L’Estrange for 
having discharged its functions with zeal and efficiency. 
As a pamphleteer he is but slightly above mediocrity, and 
he labours under a special imputation of having contributed 
to corrupt his native language. The same charge is 
brought against journalists in all ages, and there are 
obvious reasons why it should be true to a certain extent. 
The practice of daily writing for the press is undoubtedly 
one of the numerous forces which tend to wear down and 
degrade a language, but it also keeps the diction of the 
cultivated classes in contact with the speech of the people, 
end prevents the absolute divorce between them which 
seems to have existed in ancient times. It is to 
L’Est range’s credit that among the agitations of a busy 


political life he should have found time for much purely 
literary work as a translator of Josephus, Cicero, Seneca, 
Quevedo, and other standard authors. (r. g.) 

LESUEUR, Jean Francois (1763-1837), was born near 
Abbeville in 1763, and studied music under Roze at the 
college of Amiens, Appointed choirmaster of a church in 
Paris in 1784, he completed his musical education under 
Sacchini. In 1786 Lesueur obtained by open competition 
the musical directorship of Notre-Dame, where he gave 
successful performances of sacreu music with a full 
orchestra. This place he resigned in 1788; and, after a 
retirement of five years in a friend’s country house, he 
produced La Caveme and two other operas at the theatre 
Feydeau in Paris. At the foundation of the Paris Con- 
servatoire (1795) Lesueur was appointed one of its 
inspectors of studies, but was dismissed in 180 12, owing 
to his disagreements with Mehul. On the recommendation 
of Paisiello, Lesueur succeeded this celebrated composer as 
Maestro di cappella to Napoleon, and produced (1804) his 
Ossian at the Opera. He also composed for the emperor’s 
corouation a mass and a Te Deum. Louis XVIII., who 
had retained Lesueur in his court, appointed him (1818) 
professor of composition at the Conservatoire ; aud at this 
institution he had, among many other pupils, Hector 
Berlioz, Ambroise Thomas, Besozzi, and Gounod. He 
died Octobor G, 1837. Lesueur composed eight oporas 
and several masses, and other sacred music. AU bis works 
are written in a style of rigorous simplicity ; and to this 
may bo ascribed their want of popularity at the present 
time. 

LETHE (hrjOrj, oblivion) is sometimes used as the 
name of a river in tho infernal regions. It seems to have 
boon an idea current in the religion of the mysteries that 
there were in tlie lower world two streams, one of memory 
and one of oblivion. Tho initiated were taught to distin- 
guish between them, and directions for this purpose written 
on a gold plate hove been found in a tomb at Potilia, buried 
doubtless with some initiated person. So beside »Lebadea, 
at the oracle of Troplionius, which was counted an entrance 
to the lower world, the two springs Mnemosyne and Lethe 
wore shown. This thought begins to appear in literature 
in the end of tho 5th contury a.c., when Aristophanes 
( Props, 18G) speaks of the plain of Lethe. Plato (llep. f x.) 
embodies the idea in one of his finest myths of the future 
life. It is difficult to find any passage in the earlier writers 
showing acquaintance with this idea. Hesiod makes Lethe 
one of tho children of Eris, along with Toil, Hunger, Pains, 
&c. ; but his meaning probably is that ingratitude and 
forgetfulness spring from strife. In tho epitaph on 
Anacreon attributed to Simonides, but reckoned by Bergk 
spurious, the expression A ridrjs hopoi occurs ; but even if 
the epigram be an early one it is not certain that the words 
have any mythological sense. 

LETRONNE, Jean Antoine (1787-1848), French 
archaeologist, was bom at Paris on January 2, 1787. His 
father, a poor engraver, having choson the profession of an 
artist for him, sent him to the studio of David, but his own 
tastes drew him towards literature, and he became a student 
in the College de France, where it is said he used to 
exercise his already strongly developed faculty of critical 
divination by correcting for his own amusement old and 
bad texts of Greek authors, afterwards comparing the 
results he had thus obtained with the latest and most 
approved editions. From 1810 to 1812 he travelled in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, and on his return to Paris 
published an Essai critiz/ue sur la topographic de Syracuse 
(1812), designed to elucidate Thucydides; two years later 
appeared his Recherche s geographiques et critizpies on the 
De Mensura Orbis . Terra of Dicuil, along with a restored 
text In 1815 he was appointed by Government to com- 
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plete the translation of Strabo (1805-1819) which had 
been begun by Laporte-Dutheil, and in March 1816 he 
was one of those who wore admitted to the Academy 
-of Inscriptions by royal ordinance, having previously con- 
tributed a Memoir?., “On the Metrical System of the 
Egyptians,” which had been crowned. Further promotion 
came rapidly; in 1817 he was appointed director of the 
licolo doa Oharfces, in 1819 inspector-general of the univer- 
sity, and in 1831 professor of history in the College de 
Franco. This chair he exchanged in 1838 for that of 
archaeology, and in 1840 he succeeded Daunou as keeper 
of the national archives. Meanwhile he had published, 
among other works, Considerations generates sur revaluation 
des mommies grecques et romaines et sur la valeur de V or et 
de V argent avant la d ('.convert? de. VAmcrique (1817), 
Revive, rches pour servir <>, Chistoire dl Egypt? pendant la 
domination des Green el des Romains (1823), and Sur 
Vorigine Greet pie des zodiaques pretendus egyptiens 
(1837) ; by the last-named he finally exploded a fallacy 
which had up to that time vitiated the chronology of con- 
temporary Egyptologists. His Diplome.s et chartres de 
Vepoqne Mcrovingicnne sur papyrus et sur velin were pub- 
lished in 1844. The most important work of Letronne is 
the Rented des inscrijrtions grecques et latines de VEgypte , 
of which the first volumo appeared in 1842, and the 
second in 1848. Ho died at Paris on December 14, 1848. 

LETTRES DE CACHET are really lettres closes, that 
is, lotters sealed in such a way that they cannot bo opened 
without breaking the seal, and which were originally 
always addressed to individuals, in contradistinction to 
lettres patented, or lettors patent, beginning “know all men 
by these presents.” Lettres closes interfering with the 
administration of justice or the liberty of the subject wero 
forbidden by numerous edicts in the 14tli, 15th, and 16th 
conturies, and the term lettres de cachet, as synonymous 
with lettres closes, is first found in the ordinance of 
Orleans In 1560. The convenience of such a means to 
consign one’s enemies to prison was seen by Richelieu and 
Muzarin, who followed the Guise Government in using them 
frequently, despite numerous protestations on the part of 
the parlements, of which the most notable was when in 
1648 an ordinance was registered that no man should bo 
kept in prison three days without interrogation. When 
once Louis XIV. had begun to rule, he made frequent use 
of lettres do cachet both for state purposes and to control 
and disorganize his nobility, and he boldly justified their 
use in an edict of 1705. But the most marked justifica- 
tion is to bo found in the circular letter addressed to the 
parlements of France in reply to protests against arbitrary 
imprisonment in 1759, in which the king says that “he 
reserves arbitrary orders — in other words, lettres de cachet 
— for occasions wherein they may be necessary for the 
ublic good and the interests of families.” In this remark 
e distinguishes between tlio two purposes for which such 
letters were granted. He first alleges state reasons why 
he should have power to arrest arbitrarily — a power no one 
would deny to the executive on occasions of emergency, if 
used under proper restrictions. Secondly, he says that 
they are issued in the interest of families, and here he 
touches the great source of their injustice and unpopularity. 
It was the custom for the king to sign a number of blank 
lettres de cachet which his ministers gave away to 
whoever they pleased. Thus they often fell into hands 
of people who used them to gratify private hate ; fathers 
obtained them and inserted the names of their Bons, wives 
inserted the names of their husbands, opera dancers those 
of lovers who had spurned them. The evil grew to such 
a height that Turgot and Lamoignon de Malesherbes 
refused to enter the ministry of Louis XVI. unless they 
Alight see the oontents of the orders they countersigned, 
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and see the causes for which men were to be imprisoned. 
It is needless to say that when the cahiers of the primary 
assemblies were prepared, to instruct the deputies to the 
states-general in the wishes of their constituents, abolition 
of lettres de cachet was demanded in almost all the cahiers 
of the noblesse and tiers 4tat. The subject was men- 
tioned in the early debates of the Constituent Assembly, but 
lettres de cachet were not formally abolished till January 
15, 1 790, and on March 13 of the same year all imprisoned 
under them were ordered to be set at liberty. The great 
authority for the history and injustice of lettres de cachet 
is Mirabeau’s Enquiries concerning Lettres de Cachet and 
State Prisons , written in the dungeon at Vincennes into 
which his father had thrown him by a lettre de cachet. 
It is one of the ablest and most eloquent of his works, had 
an immense circulation, and was translated into English 
with a dedication to the duke of Norfolk in 1788. See 
also Mercier’s Tableaux de Paris (ed. 1783), vol. vii. chap. 
588, and numerous stories in Linguet’s Bastille , and 
especially in the Bastille devoilee (1790). 

LETTS. See Lithuanians. 

LEUCADIA. See Santa Maura. 

LEUCIPPUS, the founder of Atomism in Greek 
philosophy, flourished about the middle or latter half of the 
5th century B.c. Almost nothing is known of his life. 
His birthplace is variously given as Elea, AJbdera, or 
Miletus. It is disputed whether he left any writings. 
Empedocles of Agrigentum and Anaxagoras of Clazomen® 
were his contemporaries, while Zeno the Eleatic is said to 
have been his teacher. As pupil and associate he had 
Democritus of Abdera, beside whose greater fame his own 
work has been thrown into the background. Thus 
Epicurus would not look upon him as a philosopher at all ; 
Lucretius ignored him ; and he is barely mentioned by 
Lange, the modern historian of materialism. But the 
references of Aristotle, as well as of later authorities, leave 
no doubt that the leading principles of the Atomic theory 
are due to him. He eluded the Eleatic criticism of 
plurality and motion by postulating the reality of that 
which is not, the empty or space. Empty space and atoms 
are, he held, the ultimate constituents of all things. The 
former is infinite in magnitude ; the latter are infinite in 
number, indivisible, and with only quantitative differences 
amongst one another. Nor is there any such thing as 
qualitative change ; but all growth and decay are merely 
the compounding and separation of atoms. The atoms are 
always in activity or motion, and all things happen of 
necessity. Worlds, infinite in number, are produced by 
the atoms, variously shaped and of different weight, falling 
in empty space and giving rise to an eddying motion by 
their mutual impact. In this way worlds are being for 
ever produced and again destroyed. In the notices of 
Leucippus handed down to us there are additional traces 
of a cosmology, differing slightly from that of Democritus, 
and of a psychology which identified the soul with spherical 
atoms, and explained sensation and thought by a change 
brought about in it mechanically through the entrance of 
external images. The further development of the Atomic 
philosophy was the work of Democritus. 

See Diog. Laert. , De Vitis , lib. ix. c, 6 ; Ritter and Preller, Hist 
Phil., pp. Ill sq, ; Zeller, Phil, d . Griechcn, 4th ed., i. 760 sq. 

LEUK, or LofccHE la Ville, a village of Switzerland, 
at the head of a district in the canton of Valais, 15 miles 
by rail east of Sidn, on the right bank of the Rhone. The 
population has increased from 1220 in 1870 to 1411 in 
1880. About 5 miles to the north, in the valley of the 
Dala, at a height of 4642 feet above the sea, and over- 
shadowed by the immense cliffs of the Gemmi, lie the Baths 
gf Leak, Leukenbad, or Lo&che-lee-Bains, a place of only 
650 permanent inhabitants, but largely frequented during 
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its brief summer season by French, Swiss, and Italian 
visitors, attracted by the hot mineral springs. These 
springs are twenty-two in number, and vary considerably 
in chemical composition and temperature. The hottest 
and strongest is the Lorenz spring, the water of which, 
registering 124° Fahr., has to be allowed to cool over night 
before it is used. The patients remain for hours up to 
their neck3 in the bath, talking, reading, and otherwise 
amusing themselves in the most sociable style. Most of 
the hotels are opeu only from June to September. The 
little village has several times been destroyed by avalanches 
(1518, 1719, 1758), and a strong embankment has been 
erected on the eastern side to protect it from similar 
catastrophes. 

LEUTSCIIAU (Hungarian, Locse ; Latin, Lmtsovia • 
Slovakian, Levocza) } capital of the Cis-Tisian county of 
Szepes, Hungary, and until 1876 a royal free town, lies in 
an elevated position surrounded by mountains, and near 
the railway from Kassa (Kaschau) to Odorberg, about 120 
miles north-east from Budapest, in 49“ 1' N. lat., 20° 35' 
E. long. Leutschau is the seat of the county administra- 
tion, and of a royal court of law, and has many fine old 
buildings, of which the most interesting is the church of 
St James, a Gothic structure of the 1 3th century, with 
richly carved altar, several monuments, and a celebrated 
organ erected in 1623, and long reputed the largest in 
Hungary. The educational establishments comprise a 
royal upper gymnasium (founded 1520), a state upper 
real school (1868), a collegiate institute for girls, aud a 
Minorite convent. The soil of the surrounding country is 
generally stony and sandy, and the climate from October 
to April severe, but the inhabitants nevertheless succeed 
in raising barley, wheat, oats, flax, and a large quantity 
of garden produce, especially beans and pease, which are 
considered the best in Hungary. Other sources of occu- 
pation are mining, foresting, horse, sheep, and cattle 
breeding, boo-keeping, and the preparation of wax, honey, 
and mead, for which last the town has long been noted. 
The number of beehives in 1881 wa3 Beven hundred. In 
December 1881 the population was 6900, mostly Germans 
and Slovaks by nationality, and Homan Catholics and 
Lutherans by creed. 

Founded by Saxon colonists in 1245, Lcutmdmu had by the early 
part of the 16th century attained a position of great, relative import- 
ance. In 1 ft 9 9 a conflagration laid the greater part of the town 
in ashes, and during the 17th century it suffered repeatedly at the 
hands of the Transylvanian princes and leaders. Jn 184i>, at the 
time of the revolutionary war, nearly half the houses were destroyed 
by fire. 

LEVEN, Alexander Leslie, Earl of, one of the most 
distinguished soldiers of his time, was born about the close 
of the lGth century. He was descended from a younger 
son of the ancient Scottish family of Balquhaiu. His father 
was George Leslie of Balgonie, commander of the castle 
of Blair, and his mother was Anne, daughter of Stewart of 
Ballechin. At his first outset in life he acted as a volunteer 
in Lord Vere’s regiment in Holland, fighting with the 
Dutch against the encroachments of Spain, where he rose 
to the rank of captain. He then entered the service of 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and became field-marshal. 
In 1628, when the town of Stralsund was besieged by 
Wallenstein, and reduced almost to the last extremity, the 
king of Sweden sent Leslie to take the command of the 
garrison, and he acted with such resolution that he obliged 
the count to raise the siege. For this service medals were 
struck in his honour. In 1630 he drove the imperialists 
out of the island of Riigen, and continued to serve with 
great distinction in the Swedish armies till the troubles in 
Scotland brought him home. In 1639 he was invited by 
the Covenanters to take the command of their army. One 
of his first exploits was to take the castle of Edinburgh by 


surprise, without the loss of a man. He commanded the 
Scottish army at Dunse Law in May of that year, and in 
1640 he invaded England, and defeated a party of the 
king's troops at Newburn, which gave him possession of 
Newcastle and other towns. At the treaty with the king 
at Ripon, Leslie was one of the commissioners of the parlia- 
ment, and Charles was so well pleased with his behaviour 
that he created him Lord Balgonie aud Earl of Leven, by 
patent dated 1641. 

After suppressing an insurrection in Ireland in 1642,, 
he was in 1643 appointed to the command of the Scottish 
army sent to assist the parliamentary party against King 
Charles, but after the execution of that prince he warmly 
espoused the cause of his son, and served as a volunteer 
against Cromwell at the unfortunate battle of Dunbar 
in 1650. Next year, however, a gathering at Alyth of 
Angus royalists, of whom Leslie was one, was surprised 
and captured by tbe troops of General Monk, who was 
then besieging Dundee. The earl with sumo others waa 
sent to London and confined in the Tower, where he 
remained incarcerated for some time, till by the intercession 
of tho queen of Sweden he obtained his liberty. After 
visiting the queen, aud thanking her in person for this 
service, he retired to his seat at Balgonie in Fifeshire and 
died there at an advanced age in 1661. lie is said to 
have been of a diminutive size, and deformed in person, 
but prudent, vigilant, and expert in war. He acquired 
considerable landed property, particularly Inchmartin in 
the Carse of Cowrie, which he called Inchleslie. His 
granddaughter married George, earl of Melville ; their 
descendant, the present representative of the title (1882), 
is twelfth earl of Levon and ninth earl of Melville. 

LEVER, Charles, novelist, was born at Dublin on the 
31st of August 1806 (not 1809 as usually stated), and 
died at Trieste on the 1st of Juno 1872. The accounts of 
the earlier part of his life are, considering the time at 
which he lived, singularly meagre, confused, and conflicting. 
His father was an architect, and he entered Trinity pollege, 
Dublin, in 1822, taking his degree in 1827. Many of the 
adventures of college life recorded in Charles O'Malley are 
believed to have actually happened. Later, Lever studied 
at Gottingen, and obtained a degree there. At some time 
or other before 1832 (for in this unsatisfactory way most 
of the facts of this part of his life are recorded) he is said 
to have visited America, and to have sojourned with the 
Indians, adopting their dress and mode of life, and going 
through adventures afterwards utilized in Con Cregan and 
Arthur O'Leary . But it is impossible to be certain as to 
this period ; it is only towards the cholera outbreak of 
1832 that something like a firm ground offers itself to the 
biographer. Lever had taken up the profession of medicine, 
and he was appointed, first to a district of which the head- 
quarters was Kilrusti in Galway, where Harry Lorrequer 
was begun, local stories being largely embodied in it, and 
then to a district in Ulster, around Coleraine and Newtown 
Limavady, where material was gathered for Charles 
O'Malley and the Knight of G Wynne . He married Miss 
Kate Baker, hut even here the mist of uncertainty which 
envelops him exists, and it is not clear what the real date 
of the marriage was. After his cholera work waa done 
he proceeded to Brussels. It has been usual to represent 
him as physician to the embassy, and even Thackeray (who 
knew him well) has given currency to the description by a 
quotation in the Book of Snobs . But it is certain that 
Lever was never formally appointed physician to tho 
embassy, though he had letters of introduction to the 
secretary of the English legation there, and unquestionably 
practised. Harry Lorrequer was completed at Brussels* 
and it began to be published in 1837. It was followed by 
Charles O'Malley and Jack Hinton. All these stories, but 
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especially the first two, were made np to a great extent of 
experiences through which Lever had gone, or stories which 
he had heard in Ireland, and of the reminiscences and 
oddities of English residents at Brussels, where there were 
then many retired English officers who had gone through 
the Peninsular and other campaigns of the great war. It 
is said in particular that Major Monsoon was almost a 
photograph of a well-known living character at the time, 
and much the same thing lias been asserted of other 
porsonagos. This piecing together of scraps accounts for 
the incohorency and absence of plot in the earlier books — 
defects which were increased by the author’s habit of com- 
posing them in fragments, and revising them for the press 
with the utmost carelessness. The abundance and variety 
of his materials, however, his skill as a raconteur , and the 
fresh and almost boisterous good humour which blew 
through all his work, made him very popular, and he 
found a congenial illustrator in H. K. Browne. Aftor a 
time proposals were made to him to undertake the editor- 
ship of the Dublin University Magazine, which he accepted, 
and held tho post from 1842 to 1845. During this time 
his income was considerable, amounting, according to Ids 
biographer, to fully three thousand a year. He lived not 
in Dublin but a little way out of it, and exercised boundless 
hospitality to visitors. Besides this, he was an inveterate 
card player, and not on the whole a lucky one, and he was 
very fond of horses, which he kept in large numbers for 
himself and all his family. He was indefatigable in novel 
writing, Tom Burke , The O' Do nog hue, The Knight of Gwynne, 
&c,, following those already named. But the work of 
editing was irksome to him, and for the reasons just named 
residence in Ireland made it comparatively unprofitable. 
He therefore resigned his editorship in the year 1845, and 
^ went abroad, where he was always more at home than iu 
f England or even in Ireland. At first he lived at Carlsruhe, 
whore G. P. Tt. J ames was also residing ; thon he pitched 
his tont in a castle of Tyrol, which is said to be pretty 
^ accurately described iu A Day's Ride, Afterwards he 
a . waddered about, finally settling at Florence. This noigh- 
’ bourhood became specially agreeable to him, uniting as it 
did abundant society with the possibility of enjoying it 
without great expense. In November 1858 he received 
from Lord Derby one of the rare pieces of patronage which 
have fallen in modern days to the share of Englishmen of 
letters, by being appointed consul at Spezzia. Durin^tliis 
period of wandoring or settled life on the Continent, he 
changed his style of novel writing. His method was, as 
has boon hinted already, always one rather of observation 
and reproduction than of deliberate creation, and as he 
had formerly drawn on the humours of Irish life, or the 
oddities of W ellington’s veterans, so now he dealt with those 
of travelling Britons abroad, and with similar subjects. 
The Daltons , The Dodd, Family Abroad , Davenport Dunn, 
<kc., belong to this time and family for the most part, 
though some of thorn rather fall under the earlier class in 
style and date of composition. One of Them, BaiTington, 
The Fortunes of Glencore, <fcc., led up to the most singular 
of oil Lever’s books, A Day's Ride, a Life's Romance. This 
book ; which was published in Alt the Year Round \ was 
said at the time — with what truth it is not easy to say — to 
have positively lowered the sale of that publication, yet it 
contains some of Levers best work, and displays an 
originality not common with him. The mixture of 
burlesque and sentiment was, it may be supposed, either 
uncongenial or incomprehensible to the ordinary reader. 

As he grew older, Lever, whose politics had been a rather 
indefinite Toryism, became more of a party man, and showed 
this in the papers published in Blackwoods Magazine, 
under the name of H Cornelius O’Dowd,” papers of a mis- 
cellaneous kind, but often political, He is said to have 


thought of engaging, or to have been invited to engage, in 
regular journalism, but wisely declined. In 1867 he was 
transferred from Spezzia to Trieste, a change pecuniarily 
advantageous, but involving the loss of the society which 
he passionately loved. The last years of Lever’s life were 
somewhat clouded. His health had never been good, and 
he had not lived carefully. HiB wife, to whom he was 
much attached, died before him. But he was still active 
with his pen, and the novels of his last period, if less lively 
than his earlier ones, are far better written as well as far 
more regular and careful in construction. Such are Sir 
Brooke Fosb'ooke, That Boy of N or cott's, Sir Jasper Carew , 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly , and his last book, Lord 
Kilgobbin . He died, as has been said, in the summer of 
1872. Novels not yet mentioned are Roland Cashel , 
Luttrell of Arran, Tony Butler , Maurice Tiernay , the 
Martins of Cro ' Martin , St Patrick's Eve, dec. 

Lever deserves an honourable place among tin* secondary novelists 
of the 19th century, but it is not very probable that any Bingle novel 
of his will have a long lease of popularity. He is one of the authors 
who do not take the trouble to learn the mechanism of their art 
until the heyday of their imaginative force is past. The defects of 
his earlier works have beon already indicated They are written 
witli almost inconceivable carelessness, the same incidents occurring 
over and over again, and the chronology being altogether bewilder- 
ing. This is especially the case with Charles O'Malley, which, how- 
ever, owing to the liveliness of its adventures and the jyersonage of 
Mickey Free the Irish servant, is still pci haps the most iiopular of 
all. with young and uncritical readers this popularity is likely to 
bo maintained until some Bupplanter in the same kind arises, or 
until the state of manners and society becomes too obsolete for any- 
thing more than historical interest. Then Lever, like all writers 
whose formal excellence is not sufficient to save them, will be for- 
gotten; for his later work, though almost always amusing and some- 
i times more, has little abiding interest. The sole authority for 
Lever’s biography is the Lije by I)r AV r . J. Fitzgerald (London, 
1879). (Cl. SA.) 

LEVERRIER, Urbain Jean Joseph (1811- 1877), 
one of the greatest astronomers of modern times, was born 
at St Lo in Normandy, March 11, 1811. His father, 
who held a small post under Government, made great 
efforts to send him to Paris, where a brilliant examination 
gained him, in 1831, admittance to the £cole Polytechnique. 
The distinction of his career there was rewarded with a 
free choice amongst the departments of the public service 
open to pupils of the school. He selected the administra- 
tion of tobaccos, addressing himself especially to chemical 
researches under the guidance of Gay-Lussac, and gave 
striking proof of ability in two papers on the combinations 
of phosphorus with hydrogen and oxygen, published in 
Annates de Chimie et de Physique (1835 and 1837). His 
astronomical vocation, like that of Kepler, came from 
without. The place of teacher of that science at the £cole 
Polytechnique falling vacant in 1837, it was offered to 
and accepted by Leverrier, who, “ docile to circumstance,” 
instantly abandoned chemistry, aud directed the whole of 
his powers to celestial mechanics. The first fruits of his 
arduous labours were contained in two memoirs presented 
to the Academy, September 16 and October 14, 1839. 
Pursuing the investigations of Laplace, he demonstrated 
with greater rigour the stability of the solar Bystem, and 
calculated the limits within which the eccentricities and 
inclinations of the planetary orbits vary. This remarkable 
d4but excited much attention, and, on the recommendation 
of Arago, he took in hand the theory of Mercury, produc- 
ing, in 1843, tables of that planet far superior in accuracy 
| to those hitherto available. The perturbations of the 
comets discovered, the one by Faye in November 1843, 
j the other by De Vico a year later, were minutely investi- 
gated by Leverrier, with the result of disproving the 
supposed identity of the first with Lexell’s lost comet of 
1770 , and of the other with Tycho’s of 1585 . On the 
other hand, he made it appear all but certain that Vico’s 
comet was the same with one seen by Lahire in 1678 . 
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He was once more, by the summons of Arago, recalled to 
planetary studies, and this time it was to Uranus that his 
attention wa% directed. Step by step, with sagacious and 
patient accuracy, he advauced to the great discovery which 
has immortalized his name. Carefully sifting all the 
known causes of disturbance, he showed that one hitherto 
unknown must be added to their number, and on the 23d 
of September 1840 the planet Neptune was discerned by 
Galle at Berlin, within one degree of the spot indicated by 
Leverrier. See Astronomy, p. 813. 

This memorable achievement was greeted with an out- 
burst of public enthusiasm, and requited with a shower of 
public distinctions. Academies vied with each other in 
enrolling Leverrier among their members ; the Royal 
Society awarded him the Copley medal ; the king of 
Denmark sent him the order of the Dannebrog ; ho was 
named officer in the Legion of Honour, and preceptor to 
the Comte de Paris ; a chair of astronomy was created for 
his benefit at the Faculty of Sciences ; he was appointed 
adjunct astronomer to the Bureau of Longitudes. Returned 
to the Legislative Assembly in 1849 by his native de- 
partment of Manche, he voted with the anti-republican 
party, but devoted his principal attention to subjects con- 
nected with science and education. After the coup d'etat 
he became a senator and inspector-general of superior 
instruction, sat upon the commission for the reform of the 
itaole Polytechnique (1854), and, on January 30, 1851, 
succeeded Arago as director of the Paris observatory. 
His official work in the latter capacity would alone havo 
strained the energies of an ordinary man. The institu- 
tion had fallen into a state of lamentable inefficiency. 
Leverrier placed it on a totally new footing, freed it from 
the control of the Bureau of Longitudes, and raised it to its 
due rank among the observatories of Europe. He did not, , 
however, escape t lie common lot of reformers. His 
uncompromising measures and unconciliatory manner of 
enforcing them raised a storm only appeased by his 
removal, February 5, 1870. Three years later, on the 
death of his successor Delaunay, ho was reinstated by M. 
Thiers, but with authority restricted by the supervision of 
a council. In the midst of these disquietudes, lie executed 
with unflinching resolution a task the gigantic proportions 
of which cannot bo contemplated without amazement. 
This was nothing less than the complete revision of the 
planetary theories, together with a laborious comparison of 
results with the most authentic observations, and the 
construction of tables representing the movements thus 
corrected. It required all his indomitable perseverance to 
carry through to the end a purpose which failing health 
continually menaced with frustration. He had, however, 
the happiness of living long enough to perfect his work. 
Three weeks after he had affixed his signature to tbo 
printed sheets of the theory of Neptune be died at Paris, 
in his sixty-seventh year, September 23, 1877. By his 
marriage with Mademoiselle Choquet, who survived him 
little more than a month, he left a son and daughter. 

The discovery with which the memory of this great man is popu- 
larly identified waa only an incident in bis career. The elaboration 
of the scheme of the heavens traced out by Laplace in the AUcanique 
Celeste was its larger aim, for the accomplishment of which forty 
years of unremitting industry barely sufficed. The work once done, 
however, may almost be said to have been done for all time, from 
the extraordinary care with which errors were guarded against, and 
imperfections in the data allowed for. The organization of the 
meteorological service in France is entirely due to Leverrier, and the 
present system of international weather- warnings is the realization 
of a design which he warmly promoted. He founded the Associa- 
tion Scientifique, and was active in introducing a practical scientific 
element into public education. His inference of the existence, ; 
between Mercury and the sun, of an appreciable quantity of circu- 
lating matter (CompUs Jtendus, 1869, li. p. S79), though unques- ; 
tkmabiy sound!, has not yet been satisfactorily verified by observa- J 
tton. He waa twice, in 1868 and 1876, the recipient of the gold medal I 


of the Royal Astronomical Society, London, and the university of 
Cambridge conferred u[K>n him, in 1876, the honorary degree of 
LL.D. All his planetary tables have been adopted by the 
Nautical Almanac , as well os by the Connaissancc dcs Temps. 

The Annalcs de VObsermtaire de Paris t the publication of which 
was set on foot by Leverrier, contain, in vols, i.-vi. (Mbtunres), 
1855-61, and x.-xiv., 1874-77, his theories and tables of the several 
planets. In vol. i. will be found, besides his masterly report on the 
observatory, a general theory of secular inequalities, in which the 
development of the disturbing function is earned to a point hitherto 
unattempted. The memoirs and papers communicated by him to 
the Academy have been summarized in Comptrs Jteudus, 1889-76, 
and the more important published in full either separately, or in 
the Conn, dee Temps anu the Journal dcs M ath&matiques. That 
entitled Diwlappcmcns sur different* points de la TMorie dcs per* 
tnrbnUons , 1841, has been translated in part xviii. of TayWa 
Scientific Memoirs. For his scientific work sec Professor Adams’s 
address, Mont hi if Notices , vol. xxxvi. p. *28*2, and M. Tisserand’s 
review in Ann. dr l'Obs. % tom. xv., 1880 ; fora notice of his life, 
M. Bert rand’s “ tilogc Historique," Mbn. de L' Ac. dcs Sciences , 
loin, xli., 2 ,mJ serie. (A. M. C.) 

LEVIS, formerly Pointk Lkvi or Point Levis, the chief 
town of a county of the sanm name in Canada, on the other 
side of the St Lawrence from Quebec, with which it com- 
municates by a ferry. In the beginning of the present 
century Pointe Levi was a cluster of white houses, with a 
church and a number of large mills ; it has now become an 
important station on the Grand Trunk Railway, and in the 
extent of its river trade is surpassed by only a few places 
in the Dominion. In 1881 the population was 7597. 

LEVITES (D*!17) f or sons of Levi (*)? 'J3), are defined 
according to the usual methods of Hobrew genealogical 
history as the descendants of Levi, the third son of Jacob 
by Leah (Gen. xxix. 34). 1 But in Hebrew genealogies 
we are not necessarily entitled to look upon the eponymui 
of a tribe as more than au ideal personality, and, without 
entering into the large question how far the patriarchal 
history may bo held to furnish exceptions to this rule, it 
may bo observed that the only narrative in which, on a 
literal interpretation, Levi appears as a person (Gen. 
xxxiv.) bears internal evidence of the intention of the 
author to delineate under the form of personification qvents 
in the history of the tribes of Levi and Simeon which 
must have taken [dace after the sojourn of Israel in Egypt. 2 
The same events are alluded to in Gen. xlix. 5-7, where 
Simeon and Levi are plainly spoken of as communities 
with a communal assembly (Snp). They wore allied tribe* 
or brothers; their onslaught on the Shechemites wag 
condemned by the rest of Israel ; it took place before the 
Hebrews had passed from pustorul to settled life (ver. 5, 
“ instruments of violence are their shepherds’ staves”); 
and its results were disastrous to the actors, when their 
cause was disavowed by their brethren. The BnG Hamoi 
regained possession of Shechem, as we know from Judges 
ix., and both the assailing tribes were scattered through 
Israol, and failed to secure an independent territorial 
position. The details of this curious portion of the earliest 
Hebrew history must remain obscure ; the narrative in 
Gen. xxxiv. does not really place them in so clear a light as 
the briefer reference in Gen. xlix. ; for the former chapter 
has been recast and largely added to by a late writer, who 
looks upon the action of the brethren in the light of the 
priestly legislation, and judges it much more favourably 
than is done in Gen. xlix. In post-canonical Judaism the 
favourable view of the zeal of Levi and Simeon becomes still 
more dominant (Judith ix. 2 sq. ; B. Jubii , chap. xxx. ; 

1 In Gen. xxix. 34 the name of Levi is connected with 
“ attach oneself to.” The form, however, is that of a gentile noun, 
and it is most probably a nisbeh from Leah, as suggested by Well- 
hausen. See also Stade in Z. /. ATliche PTissenscha/l , i. 115. 

* Jacob in ver?e 30 is not a personal but a collective idea, for he 
gay*, “lam* few men,” and the capture and total destruction of i 
considerable city is in the nature of things the work of two tribes 
rather than of two individuals. 
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and especially Theodotus, ap. Polyhistor, in Muller’s Frag- 
ments iii. 217 sq.), and the curse of Jacob on the ferocity 
of his sons is quite forgotten. 1 * * In the oldest history, 
however, the treachery of Levi and Simeon towards a com- 
munity which had received the right of connubium with 
Israel is represented as a crime, which imperilled the posi- 
tion of the Hebrews and was fatal to the future of the 
tribes directly involved. 

But while the Levitos were scattered throughout Israel 
their name does not disappear from the roll of the tribes. 
In the Blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii.), where Simeon is 
passed over, Levi still appears, not as a territorial tribe but 
as the collective name for the priesthood. The priesthood 
meant is that of the northern kingdom under the dynasty 
of Jehu, to which the chapter in question belongs; and in 
fact we know that the priests of the important northern 
sanctuary of Dan traced their origin to a Levite (Jud. xvii. 
9), Jonathan the sou of Cersliom, the son of Moses (Jud. 
xviii. 30). 2 That the Judman priesthood were also known 
as Levites in the later times of the kingdom appears from 
the book of Deuteromony, especially from x. 8 ay/., xviii. 1 
sq . ; and wo learn from Ezek. xliv. 10 sq. that the Judaean 
Levitos were not confined to the service of the tomple, but 
included the priests of the local high places abolished by 
Josiali. Alike in Judah and in the mirth the priestly 
prerogative of Levi was traced back to the days of Moses 
(Deut. x. 8, xxxiii. 8) ; but in later times at least the 
JudiTan priesthood did not acknowledge the Levitical status 
of their northern colleagues (1 Kings xii. 31). It must, 
however, be observed that the prophets Amos and Ilosea 
never speak of the northern priesthood as illegitimate, and 
Hosea iv. cortainly implies the opposite. Presumably it 
was only after the fall of Samaria, and the introduction of 
large foreign elements into the population of the north, that 
the southern priests began to disavow the ministers of the 
sanctuaries of Samaria, most of whom can no longer have 
been representatives of the old priesthood as it existed 
before the northern captivity (2 Kings xvii. 28, comp. 
Amos vii. 17, Jud. xviii. 30, 2 Kings xxiii. 20, in contrast 
with verses 8 sq.). 

In the most developed form of the hierarchical system 
the ministers of the sanctuary ure divided into two grades. 
All are regarded as Levites by descent, but the mass of 
the Levites are mere subordinate ministers not entitled to 
approach the altar or perform any strictly priestly function, 
and the true priesthood is confined to the descendants of 
Aaron. In the documents which reveal to us the actual 
state of the priesthood in the northern and southern 
kingdoms before the exile, tkore is no trace of this 
distinction. Every Levito is a priest, or at least is qualified 
to become such (Deut. x. 8. xviii. 7). The subordinate 
and menial offices of the tabernaclo are not assigned to 
members of a holy guild ; in Jerusalem at least they were 
mainly discharged by members of the royal body-guard 
(the Curbing and footmen, 2 Kings xi. 4, Jleb .), or by bond 
slaves, the ancestors of the later Nethinim, — in either case 
by men who might even be uncircumcised foreigners (Ezek. 
xliv. 7 sq.). A Levitical priest was a legitimate priest ; 
when the author of 1 Kings xii. 31 wishes to represent 
Jeroboam’s priests as illegal he contents himself with saying 
that they wore not taken from the sons of Levi. The first 

1 According to Wcllhauson’s analysis (Jahrb. f I). Thcol., xxi. 

485 sq.\ the old narrative consisted of Gen. xxxiv. 8, 7*. 11, 12, 19, 

25*, 26*, 80, 31, the asterisk denoting that only parts of the verses 

marked by it are ancient. The latest and most satisfactory discussion 

is that of Kuenen (Thcol. Tijdsch ., xiv. 257 sq.), in which the opposite 

view of Dillmann (Genesis, ad l. ) is fully refuted. 

* It is generally agreed that Moses (HC’D) is the true reading. The 
later Jews corrected the name to Manasseh by fciicrting the letter 
but did not venture to do so except above the line so that 

the reading of the archetype can still bo restored. 
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historical trace of a modification of this state of things is 
found in connexion with the suppression of the local high 
places by Josiah, when their priests were brought to 
Jerusalem and received their support from the temple 
offerings, but were not permitted to minister at the altar 
(2 Kings xxiii. 9). The priests of the temple, the sons of 
Zadok, were not prepared to concede to their provincial 
brethren all the privileges which Deut. xviii. had proposed 
in compensation for the loss of their local ministry, 
Ezekiel, after the fall of the temple, in planning a scheme 
of ritual for the new temple, raises this practical exclusion 
from the altar to the rank of a principle. In the new 
temple the Levites who had ministered before the local 
altars shall be punished by exclusion from proper priestly 
work, and shall fill the subordinate offices of the sanctuary 
in place of the foreigners who had hitherto occupied them, 
but shall not be permitted to polluto Jehovah’s house in 
future by their presence (Ezek. xliv. 7 sq.). After the exile 
this principle was actually carried out ; priests and Levites 
are distinguished in the list of the Jews who returned 
under the decree of Cyrus (Ezra ii. ; Nek. vii.); but the 
former, that is, the descendants of the pro-exilic priests of 
the royal tomple, greatly outnumber the Levites or descend- 
ants of the priests of the high places. At this time other 
classes of temple servants, the singers, the porters, the 
Nethinim or slaves of the sanctuary, and the children of 
Solomon’s slaves, whose hereditary service would, on Eastern 
principles, give them a pre-eminence over other slaves of 
the sanctuary, arc also still distinguished from the Levites ; 
but these distinctions lost their significance when the word 
Lovite itself came to mean a subordinate minister. In the 
time of Nebemiah, Levites and singers, Levites and porters, 
are very much run into one (Neh. xi., xii., xiii.), and 
ultimately the absorption of the other classes of subordinate 
ministers into the hereditary guild of Levites is formally 
expressed in the sliapo of genealogies, deriving the singers, 
and even families whose heathenish and foreign names 
show them to have originally belonged to the Nethinim, 
from the ancient stock of Levi. 8 

The new hierarchical system found its legal basis in the 
Pentateuch, or rather in the so-called priestly legislation, 
first publicly accepted as an integral part of the Torah 
under Ezra and Nebemiah. Here the exclusion of the 
Levites from all share in the proper priesthood of the sons 
of Aaron is precisely formulated (Num. iii. sq.) ; their 
service is regulated from the point of view that they are 
essentially the servants and hereditary serfs of the 
priests (iii. 9), while, on the other hand, they are rocognized 
as possessing a higher grade of holiness than the mass of 
the people, and are endowed with the tithes, of which in 
turn they pay a tithe to the priests (Num. xviii. 21 sq.). 
These regulations as to tithes were enforced by 
Nebemiah ; but the subordinate position of the Levites 
was hardly consistent with their permanent enjoyment of 
revenues of such importance, and we learn from the Talmud 
that they were finally transferred to the priests. 4 * * * Another 
provision of the law, viz., the assignation to the Levites of 
certain cities with a definite measure of inalienable pasture 
ground (Num. xxxv. ; Lev. xxv. 34), was apparently never 
put in force after the exile. 

As the priestly legislation carried its ordinances back 
into the time of Moses (see Pentateuch), so the later 
developments of the Levitical service as they existed in the 
time of the Chronicler about the close of the 4th century 

8 See the details, and the proof that the later Levites included men 
whose actual ancestry belonged to other tribes, in Ewald’s Qcschichtc, 
iii 880; Wellhauaen, Gcschichte, i. 152, 229; Grafin Merx’s Archie 
i. 281. 

4 See Mishna, Maaser Sheni , chap. v. end, and the Jerusalem Gemara 
(iii 259 of Schwab’s translation); Febamoth, £ 86a ; Carpzov, App. 
ad Gad sc., p. 624; and Hottinger, De Dec., vi. 8, ix. 17. 
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e.o. are referred by that author to David (1 Chron. xv., 
xvi, xxiil) or to Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix.) and Josiah (2 
Ohron. xxxv.). The chief point is the development of the 
musical service of the temple, which has no place in the 
Pentateuch, but afterwards came to be of the first import- 
ance, as we see from the Psalter, and attracted the special 
attention of Greek observers (Theophrastus, ap . Porph, De 
Abstin.y ii 26). 

While it is not difficult to trace the history of the Invites from ! 
the time of the Blessing of Moses and Deuteronomy downwards, the 
links connecting the priestly tribe with the earlier fortunes of the i 
tribe of Levi are hardly to be determined with any certainty. ! 

According to the traditional view the Bchome of the Lovitical 
legislation, with its double hierarchy of priests and Levitos, is of 
Mosaic ordinance. But there are many proofs that in the Pen- 
tateuch, as we possess it, divergent ordinances, dating from very 
different ages, are all carried back by means of a legal convention i 
to the time of the wilderness journey. And, if the complete hior- | 
archical theory as it existed after the exile was really the work of 1 
Moses, it is inexplicable that all trace of it was so completely iost 
in the time of the monarchy, that Ezekiel speaks of the degradation 
of the non-Zadokitc Lovites as a new thing and as a punishment lor | 
their share in the sin of the high [daces, and that no clear evidence | 
of the existence of a distinction between priests and Levitos lias 
been found in any Hebrew writing demonstrably earlier than the ! 
-exile. 1 * It is iudeed argued that the narrative of the rebellion of j 
Korah, and the list of Levitical cities in Josh. xxi. , imply that the j 
precepts of the post-exile law were practically recognized by Moses 
^nd Joshua ; but it is certain that the distribution spoken of in 
Josh. xxi. did not take place at the time of the conquest, because 1 
many of the cities named were eithor not occupied by the Hebrews | 
till long afterwards, or, if conquered, were not held by Levites. 
The Levitical cities of Joshua are indeed largely identical with 
ancient holy cities (Hebron, Shechem, Mali an aim, Ac.); but in I 
ancient Israel a holy city was one which [xwsessed a noted sanctuary 
(often of Canaanito origin), not one the inhabitants of which belonged 
to the holy tribe. These sanctuaries had of course their local priost- | 
hoods, which in the time of the monarchy were all culled Levitical ; 
and it is only in this sense, not in that of the priestly legislation, ' 
that a town like Shechem can ever have been Levitical. So again | 
the narrative of Korah proves on critical examination to be of corn- j 

C site origin ; the, parts of it which represent Korah as a common | 
vite in rebellion against the priesthood of Aaron belong to a late i 
date, and the original form of the history knows nothing of the 
later hierarchical system. 3 * * * * * * * j 

We are thus compelled to give up the idea of carrying back the i 
distinction of Levites and Aaron ites in the later sense to the time | 
of Moses, and are excluded from using the priestly purls of the 
Pentateuch and Joshua as a source for the earliest history of the i 
tribe. It still, however, remains certain that under the monarchy 
the priestly consecration of Levi was referred to the time of Moses, | 
who was himself a member of the tribe, and in Dent. x. 8 the 
functions of Levi are specially connected witli the Mosaic 
sanctuary of the ark. Now we know from 1 Sam. ii. 27 sq. that 
•the priests of the ark in the period of the Judges claimed descent 
from the family of Moses ; and the case of Micnli's invite shows 
that a descendant of Moses was regarded as u peculiarly lit priest. j 
The whole evidence conspires to show that from the time of Moses 
•downward his kin had a certain hereditary prerogative in connexion , 
with the worship of Jehovah. In the earliest times the ritual of 
Jehovah’s sanctuary had not attained such a development as 
to occupy a whole tribe ; but if, as appears probable, the mass of the 
tribe of Levi was almost annihilated in tho first age after Moses, 
the name of Levite might very well continue to l>e known only in 
connexion with those of the tribe who traced kin with Moses or 
remained by the sanctuary. Tho multiplication of Hebrew holy j 
places was effected partly by syncretism with the Canaanitcs, partly 
m other ways that had nothing to do with the Mosaic sanctuary, | 
and so a variety of priestly guilds arose which certainly cannot have 
been all of Levitical descent. But, as the nation was consolidated 
and a uniform system of sacred law, referred to Moses as its 
originator, came to be administered all over the land, in the hands | 
of the ministers of the greater sanctuaries, the various guilds must i 

1 The recent defence of the traditional view by S. I. Curtiss ( The 1 

Levitical Priests, 1877) still seeks such evidence in 1 Kings viii. 4. | 

But there are many evidences that the text of this part of Kings has 

undergone considerable editing at a pretty late date. The LXX. 

translators did not read the clause which speaks of “priests and 

Levites,’* and the Chronicler read “ the Levite priests,"— the phrase 

characteristic of the Denteronomic identification of priestly and 

Levitical ministry. 

' * See the latest researches of Knenen, TKeol, Tijdsch xii, 

189 sq.y where other recent discussions of the chapter are cited and 

^nunined , 


have been drawn together and have aimed at forming such a united 
body as we find described in Deut. xxxiii. ; and this unity would 
find a natural expression in the extension of the name of Levites to 
all priesthoods recognized by tho state. If this was the course ol 
things wc can hardly supjKwo that the term came into large use till 
tho Israelites wore consolidated under the monarchy, and in fact 
the integrity of tho text in 1 Sum. vi. 15, 2 Sam. xv. 24, as well as 
1 Kings viii. 4, is ojkui to question. Up to the time of David and 
Jeroboam, us appeal's from the cases of Samuel, Zadok, Eleazar 
(1 Sum. vii. 1), and the sons of David (2 Sam. viii. 18), us well 
us from 1 Kings xii. 81, the priesthood wus not essentially 
hereditary; but, like all occupations that required traditional know* 
ledge, it must have tended to be< umo more and more so, so that all 
priests would appear as Levites by adoption if not by descent. 
Wellhauseu {Gesch., i. 189) has argued from Deut. xxxiii. 9 that 
the northern priesthood was notan hereditury guild, but involved the 
surrender of all family connexion ; the woruH, however, are more 
naturally understood as praise oi the judicial impartiality which 
refused to he inlluoneod by fumily ties. Our data are too scanty to 
clear up the details of this interesting piece of history ; but it can 
hardly bo doubted that the development of a consolidated and 
hereditary priestly corporation in all tho sanctuaries was closely 
bound up with the unification of the state and tho absorption of 
tribal organization in tho monarchy. The reaction of tribal feeling 
against the central government, of which there are many traces in 
the history of Ephraim, has perhaps its counterpart in the opposi- 
tion to the unified priesthood which is alluded to iu Deut. xxxiii. 11. 

There have been many attempts on the part of recent writers from, 
the time of Vatke downwards to deny that Levi was one of the 
original tribes of Israel, but they all break down before the testi- 
mony of Gen. xlix. See especially Kuenen’s refutation of the 
theory of Lund, Theul. Tijdsch ., 1872, p. 628 sq. ; and for the 
latest aspects of the wholo subject Graf in Merx’s jrchiv , vol. i. 
(1869), “Zur Geschichte des Stanmics Levi ** ; Wellhauscn, Qesch. % 
i. p. 123 sq. ; Slade, Gcseh. d. V. Israels , p. 152 sq. (W. K. S.) 

LEVITICUS. See Pentateuch. 

LEW-CHEW ISLANDS. The Lew-chew, Loochou, 
Liu Kin, or lliu Kiu Islands 11 include, in the wider applica- 
tion of tho name, the wholo series extending in a north- 
east and south- west direction from the southern end of 
Kiushiu in Japan proper to the north-eaBfc of Formosa. 
Within the northern group lies the intersection of 130° 
E. long, and 30° N. lat. ; and in the Bouthern group that 
of 125° E. long, and 25° N. Jut. The islands, however, 
to the north of 29° are not unfroquently considered, 
by Europourm as well a« Japanese, to belong in part to 
Japan proper, and in part to constitute the separate group 
of the Linschotens, Shicbi-to, or Cecillo Archipelago. 

The following, according to Docderhdn, arc the recognized sub- 
divisions and areas of the whole archipelago:- (1) The. Northern 
/stands (attached to Sutsuina or Kiushiu Usumi, 898 square miles): 
Tanega(189 square miles), Make, Yukuno (172 square miles), Take, 
Yuo or Iwoga, Kuro, Koso or Kowosc, and Kuchino-Erabu or 
Nagurobe ; (2) Shichi-to (43 square miles): Kuchino, Gaza or Yebi, 
N aka-no (the largest, 13 square miles), Hira or Kira, Suwase, 
Aktiseki, Takara, and Yoko ; (3) J/vkubii’Shoto (£16 square miles): 
Oshirna (302 square miles), Kageruma or Katona (40 square miles), 
Yoro, Uke or (Jru, Kitui, Tokono or Kakirouma (92 square miles), 
Naka Erabu, and Yoron or Yori ; (4) Chubu-Shoto (592 square 
miles): Tori or Iwo, Eheya or Tebeya, lsona, lye, Awakuni or 
Agunyeh, Tonaski, Kurne, Kerama or Amakirima, and Okinawa (520 
square miles) ; (5) Nambu-Shoto or tho Meiakoshiina Group (816 
square miles): Miyuko orTy-pin-san (67 square miles), Misuna and 
Tarama, Ishigaki or Pat-cfiung-san (104 square milos), Taketoma 
or Robertson Island, Ohauia or Kubuh, Kuro or Baugh, Iriomoto 
Nishiomoto or Koo-Kien-San, Aragusuku or Chung-chi, Hateruma 
or Hasyokan, Yonakuni or Kumi. 

Tho area of the Lew-chews proper is thus 1423 square 
miles, that of the whole chain 1864 square miles. The 
largest islands are Okinawa (often called Great Lew-chew) 
and Oshima, the former being also the political centre 
of the whole archipelago. The Lew-chews consist in the 
main of crystalline rocks — gneiss, hornblende, aud granite 
— upheaved at a very remote date, and only partially 
covered by severely weathered sedimentary strata seldom 
left in their original horizontal position. Coralline lime- 
stone is found in great abundanoo even on the tops of the 
hills, and the coasts are often fringed by coral reefs. In 


* See a carious history of the name in Ii Ting Yuen’s Journal 

XIV. — 62 
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Okinawa a soft argillaceous rock occupies a large part of 
the surface. Though the existence of Sulphur Island with 
its smoking crater towards the north-west shows that 
volcanic activity is still going on at no great distance, the 
main islands at least seem to bear no trace of recent 
subterranean disturbance. Their surface is very irregular: 
Okinawa consists for the most part of a succession of 
rounded swelling hills, 300 to 300 feet in height, broken 
towards the centre by more precipitous crags, and Oshima 
may be best described as a cluster of steep mountains 
reaching in Yowangatake a height of about 2100 feet. Of 
the many streams a few attain considerable dimensions, 
and serve to carry the timber from the highlands ; and all 
round the coasts are excellent harbours. The mildness 
and humidity of climate, which is the natural consequence 
of the geographical position of the archipelago, is further 
enhanced by the neighbourhood of the Kuro-Siwo or 
Pacific gulf-stream. Snow never falls on the tops even of 
tho highest hills ; but at the same time even in summer 
the heat is seldom extreme. Three days seldom pass 
without rain ; sudden downpours aro not uufrequent, and 
wet weather often lasts for several days on end. The 
boundary between tho Pakeoarctic and Oriental regions 
passes to the north of Oshima, which is tho northern limit 
of many southern forms at once of vegetable and animal 
life both on land and sea. Sago trees and other (Jifcadacew, 
banyans, and pine trees (resembling the cedar of Lebanon) 
are abundant, and the natives, who succeed well both as 
farmers and as gardeners, grow wheat, rice, bananas, tarro 
( Oolocasia ), sweet potatoes, maize, millet, sugar-cane, egg- 
plants, &c. There is a small but excellent breed of cattle 
(usually black) ; and ponies, pigs, goats, and poultry are kept. 

Part of the population of tho northern Low-chows is evidently 
Japanese, hut the aboriginal ami preponderating element is of quite 
another typo, in some points similar to tho Ainos. Tho striking 
features, according to Doodorloin, are a comparatively narrow face 
ending in a pointed chin, large Kuropean-looking eyes, thin lips, 
thin and rather convex nose, strongly developed heard, and a 
luxuriant growth of hair over breast, arms, ami legs. The women 
are (or were, for the practice is forbidden by the Japanese) accus- 
tomed to tuttoo the hack of tho hands with a special pattern in n 
dark blue colour. Though closely allied to Japanese, the native 
lauguage is a genuinely independent form, containing obsolete words 
only found in the ancient monuments of Japanese) literature, ami 
showiug the greatest resemblance to the Satsuma dialect. Tho use 
of Japanese and Chinese by the learned has prevented it being used 
for literary purposos ; ami the version of the Bible prepared by the 
missionary I)r Bettolhoim (sent out in 1845) is really in Japanese. 
There was neither printing press nor bookshop iu the islands as late 
as 187B (see U. W. Aston in Church Miss, lntcll . , 1879). The 
lowest class of the population have neither civil rights nor jieraoiial 
freedom ; next in order come the peasants, who rent tho land from 
the (Government ; and above all are the literati or governing class. 
Rank is indicated by various symbols, particularly by tho kind of 
metal ot which the hair-pins are made, and by the colour of the robes 
and hoad-dross. Confucianism and Buddhism seem to have had 
considerable inlluenee on the up] >or classes at least in Okiuawu ; in 
Oshima there is neither temple nor priest, and tho peoplo say they 
pray to no god. Tho sole objects of worship (if worship it be) 
are the manes of one’s immediate ancestors. To the dead great 
respect is shown in both islands, — the wealthier people building on 
the hillsides large and handsome tombs, which from a distance look 
like dwelling-houses. The body is buried in a coffin in a sitting 
posture, and after seven years the hones are collected and placed in 
an urn. 

The population of Okinawa was estimated by the American 
expedition at from 160,000 to 200,000. Doederlein was informed 
x>y the officials that Amaini Oshima contained 60,000 souls, but 
thinks 30,000 a, more probable conjecture. Besides Napa or Napa- 
Kiang the capital, and Shui the royal residence, there are some 
thirty-six towns in Okinawa, with about 6000 inhabitants each ; in 
the other island Nase the chief town (comprising Itsubemura and 
Kanekumura) has not more than 2000, and only five or six of the 
other villages exceed 500. 

Though Captain Broughton visited Napa in 1797, it was not till 
the Aloeste and Lyra expedition in 181C-17 that detailed infor- 
mation about the Lew-cliews was obtained. The people at that 
time showed a curious mixture of courtesy and shyness. Her 
British Majesty’s ship ‘‘Sphinx** visited Okinawa in 1862 ; and 
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I the American expedition under Commodore Perry (1862-64) added* 
very largely to our knowledge of the island, and concluded a treaty 
of friendship with its Government, securing for the United States- 
the right of using Tamui near Napa as a coming depfit. 

Thoen-sun, “Grandson of Heaven,'* is the mythical founder of 
the Lew-chow monarchy. Towards the close of the 12th century, 
his descendants were driven from the throne by a usurper Le-yungp 
but the old national party soon found a victorious leader in Sun- 
thien-ong son of Tametomo, a member of the famous Yoritomo 
family, who, having been expelled from Japan, had come to Lew-chew 
and married the youngest sister of Ansoo, governor of Oho-prto. 
The introduction of the arts of reading and writing are assigned to 
Sun-thion-ong's reign. Chinese invasions of Lew-chew may be 
traced buck to the 6th century, but they did not result in annex- 
ation ; and it was Ilung-woo, the fouuder of the Ming dynasty, who 
first iu 1395 obtained from the Lew-chew ruler recognition of 
Chinese supremacy. The earliest notice of intercourse with Japan* 
belongs to the year 1441, when a voluntary gilt of copper money (at 
that time extremely scarce in Japan) was made by the Lew-cbewans 
to the tonno Go-Hanazono ; but for a long time afterwards the 
relations of the two powers continued to he of the friendliest de- 
scription. In the beginning of the 17tli century the Lew-chew 
minister Yana, anxious to gain favour with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, persuaded liis king to breuk olf all connexion with Japan, 
and when tho prince of Satsuma sent to remonstrate againBt thus, 
course of conduct his envoys were maltreated. For this insult 
the prince exacted signal vengeance. With the permission of his 
liege lord he invaded the islands with 8000 men, took the capital by 
storm, and captured the king and carried him off to Kagoshima. A 
few years later the unfortunate Seang-long was restored to his 
throno, hut only on condition that he and liis successors should re- 
ceive reinvestiture cm the aroe.ssioii of each new shogun, and that 
each new king of Low-chew should semi an embassy to Yedo. 
The Lew-chewans nevertheless continued to pay tribute to China, 
and Chinese commissioners were despatched to attend the installation 
of their kings. Particular interest in the islands was displayed by 
the emperor Kung-hi, whose memory is still cherished by the 
natives iis that of a great benefactor ; lie built them a temple in 
honour of Confucius, founded a Chinese school, and, when they were 
in great distress through hurricanes, plague, and famine, contributed 
liberally for their relief. Su-puo-koang, from whose report was 
derived the first information about the islands which found its way 
to Europe, was Kung-lii’s commissioner in the year 1719. When iu 
1859 the house of Seang became extinct in the direct line, Sho-tai, 
a descendant of Salto, governor of Urasoye, was called to the throne. 
On the establishment of the imperial authority of the mikado he 
received the title of sovereign prince of Lew-chew ; but at the same 
time bis territory was declared first a hon or feudal dependency and 
afterwards a kcu or province of the Japanese monarchy. In 1873, 
according to a custom with which the lords of Satsuma had not in- 
terfered, tho people of Lew-chow sent to pay their biennial tribute 
to China. This was lorbidden bv the mikado ; and it was in vain 
that they urged — “ For five hundred years China has protected us : 
we regard China us our father, and Japan as our mother.” The 
Japanese Government insisted on its exclusive rights, and undertook 
to settle the difficulty with China. Its claims were formally 
recognized by the treaty of Peking in 1874, and the islands are 
treated as an integral part of the empire. 

See Oaubil’K extracts fiom Su-pao-Koang in iMtves Mijiantes, vol. xxiil. ; 
Klaproth in Mf mo ires rel. it I'Asie, vol. 11. ; Ilervey de Saint Denys's translation . 
of Ma-twan-lln’s Enrycfoptedta ; Basil Hall. Voy. of Dis. to the West Coast oj 
Corea and the (1v>ai Loochoo J si and , London, 181H ; John M’Leori, Voy. of II. M. 8. 

“ Alceste l^ondon, 1811) ; George Smith (bishop of Victoria), Lett-chm and the Lew- 
clmcaiiL, London, 1853; Halloran. H’ae Yang Jin — Eight Months' Journal , Ac., 
London. 1856; Commodore Perry’s Narrative , New York, 1856 fa most import- 
ant work ) ; K. W. Hatow, “ Notes on Loo-choo,” in The J*h<mix (a monthly mnga- 
nine for India, Ac.), vol. Hi , London, 1872-73; J, J. Hoffmann In Bijdragm totde 
T. L. m V. Kunde ran Ned. Ind . ; L. Semirier, u l>e Lioe-Kloe Archipel,” in 
7\idschr, v. het Ant'd njksk. (ien. U> Amsterdam. 1880 (containing extracts from 
the Japanese sketch of the geography of Japnn, published in 1873 by t he minister 
of war) ; Wells Williams’s epitome of “ Shi Liu-Kiu-Ki,— Journal of an Envoy to 
Lew-cliew by Li Ting Yuen, 1803,” in Proc. of Roy. As. &x\. North China firaneh , 
1871 ; Henry Brnnton, “Visit to Okinawa,” in Japan Mail , January 22, 1876; 
Toumafond, “ Lea isles Loutschou,” In L' Exploration, 1880; A. v. KlUden in 
PetemiHim’s Mitthtil.. 1880; Doederlein. “Die Llu-Kiu-lnsel Amaml Oshima,” 
in Mitlheil. d. deut. Oa.f. Natur - tmd YSlkerk. Ostasiens, Yokohama, 188L 

LEWES, a market-town aud parliamentary borough, 
and the county town of Sussex, England, is situated on, 
the river Ouse, at the junction of a number of railway 
lines, 50 miles south of London, and 7 north of Newhaven, . 
which is its port. It occupies the slope of one of the chalk 
hills, and consists principally of one main street with 
smaller and narrower ones at right angles. St Michael’s - 
church, restored in 1878, is without architectural merit, 
but possesses some old brasses and monuments ; St Anne’s - 
church is a very ancient structure in the Early English 
style ; St Thomas at-Cliffe, in the Perpendicular style, was. 
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erected in the 15th century ; St John's, Southover, is of 
mixed architecture, but preserves some specimens of Early 
Norman. There are only slight remains of the old castle, 
occupying a picturesque situation on the height, and 
supposed to have been founded by Alfred and rebuilt 
by William de Warren. Im the grounds of the old 
Cluniac priory of St Pancroa, founded in 1078, the leaden 
coffins of William de Warren and Gundrada were dug up 
during an excavation in 1845. There is a free grammar 
school dating from 1512, and among the other public 
buildings are the county-hall, the prison, and tho 
Fitzroy memorial library. The industries include tho 
manufacture of agricultural implements, brewing, tunning, 
and iron and brass founding. Tho population of the urban 
sanitary district in 1871 was GO 10, and in 1881 it was 
6017, tho population of the parliamentary borough (area 
1087 acres) in the same years being 10,753 and 11,109. 
Lewes was incorporated by royal charter in 1881. 

From various discoveries that have been made of Roman coins, 
anti tho traces that still remain of old mounds and tumuli, the 
town is believed to bo of very ancient origin. It was a royal 
demesne of the South Saxon kiugs. Mints were established at it 
by Athelstau, which were in operation till the reign of Harold. 
At the battle of Lewes, May 13, 1264, Simon do Montfort defeuted 
Henry III. From the time of Edward I. until 1868 the town 
returned two members to parliament, but now it returns only one. 

See, besides the histories of Sussex, llorstield, 7// story nf Jauvgs, *2 
vols., 1824-27, and sovoral interesting papers in tho Sussex A rck&o- 
logical Collection. 

LEWES, George Henry (1817-1878), a prolific and 
versatile writor, bom in London in 1817, was a grand- 
sou of Charles Lee Lewes, a comedian who had a con- 
siderable reputation in his day. lie was educated iu 
London, Jersoy, and Brittany, and began active life by 
attempting business and afterwards medicine. Later he 
appears to have had serious thoughts of making the stage 
his profession. Tie finally fixed his choice on a literary 
career. His early writings belong mainly to the lighter 
departments of letters. He contributed a large number of 
critical studies to the leading quarterly and other reviews. 
These discuss a wide variety of subject, and, though often 
characterized by hasty impulse and imperfect study, betray 
a singularly acute critical judgment, which has been 
enlightened by philosophic study. Of these critical writ- 
ings the most valuable are those on the drama, which were 
afterwards republished under tho title Adorn and Acting 
(1875). With this may be taken the volume on The 
Spanish Drama ( 1 846). The combination of wide scholar- 
ship, philosophic culture, and practical acquaintance with 
the theatre gives these essays a high place among the best 
efforts in English dramatic criticism. In 1845-184G he 
published The JUogra phical History of Philosophy , an 
attempt to depict the life of philosophers as an ever- 
renewed^ fruitless labour to attain the unattainable. In 
1847-1848 he made two attempts in the field of fiction — 
Ranthrope , and Rose, Blanche , and Violet — which, though 
displaying considerable skill both in plot, construction, 
and in characterization, have taken no permanent place in 
literature. The same is to be said of an ingenious attempt 
to rehabilitate Robespierre (1849). The culmination of 
the authors work in prose literature is tho Life of Goethe 
(1855), probably the best known of his writings. Lewes’s 
many-sidedness of mind, aud his combination of scientific 
with literary tastes, eminently fitted him to appreciate the 
large nature and the wide-ranging activity of the German 
poet. The high position this work has taken in Germany 
itself, notwithstanding the boldness of its criticism and the 
unpopularity of some of its views ( e.g on the relation of 
the second to the first part of Faust), is a sufficient testi- 
mony to its general excellence. From about 1853 Lewes's 
writings show that he was occupying himself with scientific 
and more particularly biological work. He may be said 


to have always manifested a distinctly scientific bent his 
writings, aud his closer devotion to science was but thp 
following out of early impulses. Considering the author’s 
1 want of the usual course of technical training, these Btudies 
are a remarkable testimony to the penetration of his intel- 
lect. The most important of these essays are collected in 
the volumes Seaside Studies (1858), Physiology of Com - 
I mon Life (1859), Studies in Animal Life (1862), and 
Aristotle , a Chapter pom the History of Science (1864). 

! They are much more than popular expositions of accepted 
scientific truths. They contain able criticisms of authorized 
ideas, and embody tho results of individual research and 
| individual retlexion. lie struck out a number of impressive 
! suggestions, some of which have since been accepted by 
physiologists at home and abroad. Of these the most 
valuable is that now known as the doctrine of the functional 
indifference of the nerves - that what are known as the 
specific energies of the optic, uuditory, and other nerves 
are simply differences in their mode of action duo to the 
differences of the peripheral structures or ;*enso-organs with 
which they are connected. This idea has since fyaeu inde- 
pendently arrived at by Wundt ( Physiologische Psychologic , 
2d ed., p 321). In 1 865, on the starting of tho Fortnightly 
Jit view, Lewes became its editor, but he retained the post 
for less than two years. This date marks the transition 
| from more strictly scientific to philosophic work. He hod 
from early youth cherished a strong liking for philosophic 
i studies ; one of his earliest essays was an appreciative 
account of Hegel's JCxthetics. Coming under the influenco 
I of positivism as unfolded both in Comte's own workc and 
in J. 8. Mill's System of Jjogic , he abandoned all faith in 
tho possibility of metaphysic, and recorded this abandon- 
ment in the above-mentioned History of Philosophy . Yet 
he did not at any time give an unqualified adhesion to 
Comte’s teaching, und with wider reading and reflexion 
his mind moved away further from tho positivist's stand- 
point. Iu tho preface to the third edition of his History 
i of Philosophy he avowed a change in this direction, and 
this movement is still more plainly discernible in subse- 
quent editions of the work. Tho final outcome of this 
intellectual progress is given to us in The J'roblcms of Life 
and Mind , which may be regarded as the crowning work 
of his life. His sudden death in 1878 cut short the work, 
yet it is complete enough to allow us to judge of the 
author’s matured conceptions on biological, psychological, 
and metaphysical problems. 

Tim first two volumes on The Fovndalims (fl a Creed lay ilown 
wlmt he regarded as the true principles of philosophizing. He here 
seeks to effect u rapprochement between metaphysic and science. 
He is still ho far a jw>sitivist oh to pronounce all inquiry into the 
ultimate nature of things fruitless. What mutter, form, spirit ore 
in themselves is a futile question that belongs to the sterile region 
of “ mete m pines.” But philosophical questions maybe so stated 
as to be susceptible of a precise solution by scientific method. Thus, 
since the relation of subject to object falls within our experience, it 
is u proper matter for philosophic investigation. It may be oues* 
tinned whether Lewes ls right in thus identifying the methods of 
science and philosophy. Philosophy is not a mere extension of 
scientific knowledge ; it is an investigation of the nature and 
validity of the knowing process itself. In any cose Lewes cannot 
be said to have done much to aid in the settlement of properly 
philosophical questions. His whole treatment of the question of 
the relation of subject to object is vitiated by a confusion between 
the scientific truth that mind and body coexist in the living organ- 
ism and the philosophic truth that all knowledge of objects implies 
a knowing subject. In other words, to use Mr Shadworth Hodg- 
son's phrase, he mixes up the question of the genesis of mental 
forms with the question of their nature (see Philosophy of Reflex- 
vm, vol. ii. pp. 40-58). Thus he reaches the 4 4 monistic ,r doctrine 
that mind and matter are two aspect* of the same existence bv 
attending simply to the parallelism between psychical and physical 
processes given as a fact (or a probable fact) of our experience, and 
by leaving out of account their relation as subject and object in the 
cognitive act. His identification of the two as phases of one ex- 
istence is open to criticism, not only from the point of vb*w of 
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philosophy, but, from that of science. In his treatment of such 
idea# a* ‘ ‘ snriMiHili tv, “ sentience,” and the like, he does not always 
4 how whether lie is speaking of physical or of psychical phenomena. 
Among the oilier properly philosophic (juestioiis discussed in these 
two volumes th" nature of the causal relation is perhaps the one 
which is handled with most freshness and suggestiveness. The 
third volume, The Physical Basis of Mind , further develops the 
writer's views on organic activities os a whole, lie insists strongly 
■on the radical distinction between organic and inorganic processes, 
and on the innHissibility of ever explaining the former by purely 
mechanical nruiciplns. With respect to the nervous system, he 
holds that all its parts have one and the same elementary property, 
namely, sensibility. Thus sensibility belongs as much to the 
lower cont/os of the spinal cord as to the brain, contributing in this 
more elemmtarv form elements to the “ subconscious ” region of 
mental life. The higher functions of the nervous system, which 
make up our conscious mental life, are merely more complex 
modilicatiouB of this fundamental property of nerve substance. 
Closely related to this doctrine is Jie view that the nervous organ- 
ism acts as a whole, that particular mental operations cannot be 
referred to definitely circumscribed regions of the brain, and that 
the hypothesis of nervous activity passing in the centre by an iso- 
lated pathway from one nerve-cell to nnotlicr is altogether illusory. 
By insisting on the complete coincidence between the regions of 
nerve-action and sontienoe^ end by holding that these are but differ- 
ent aspects of one thing, he is able to attack the doctrine of ani- 
mal and human automatism, which affirms that feeling or con- 
sciousness is merely an incidental concomitant of nerve-action, and 
in no way essential to the chain of physical events. Lewes's views 
in psychology, partly opened up in the earlier volumes of the 
Problems, are more fully worked out in the last two volumes (3d 
series). He discusses the method of psychology with much insignt. 
Ho cluims against Comte and his followers a place for introspection 
in psychological research. In addition to this subjective method 
there must be an objective, which consists partly in a reference to 
nervous conditions, and partly in the employment of sociological 
and historical data. Biological knowledge, or a consideration of 
the organic conditions, would only help us to explain mental 
functions , as feeling anil thinking ; it would not assist us to under- 
stand differences of mental faculty as manifested in different races 
and stages of human dovolopmont. Theorganie conditions of these 
■differences will probably for ever oscapo detection. Hence they can 
be explained only aH the products of the Bocial environment. This 
idea of dealiug with mental phenomena in their relation to social 
and historical conditions is probably Lewes’s most important con- 
tribution to psychology. Among other poiuts which he emphasizes 
is the complexity or mental phenomena. Every mental Btate is 
regarded as compounded of three factors in different proportions — 
namely, a process of sensible affection, of logical grouping, and of 
motor impulse. But Lewes’s work in psychology consists less in 
any definite discoveries than in the inculcation of a sound and just 
method. His biological training prepared him to view mind as a 
complex unity, in which tlio various functions interact one on the 
other, and of which tbo highest processes are identical with and 
evolved out of the lowor. Thus the operations of thought, or “ the 
logic of signs," are merely a more complicated form of the elemen- 
tary operations of sensation and instinct, or “the logic of feeling." 
The whole of the last volume of the Problems may be said to be an 
illustration of this position. It is a valuable repository of psycho- 
logical facts, many of them drawn from the more obscure regions of 
mental life and from abnormal experience, and is throughout sug- 
gestive and stimulating. To suggest, and to stimulate the mind, 
rather than to supply it with auy comploto system of knowledge, 
may be said to be Lewes’s service in philosophy. The exceptional 
rapidity aud versatility of his intelligence seems to account at once 
for tho freshness in his way of envisaging the subject-matter of 
philosophy and psychology, and for the want of satisfactory elabo- 
ration ami of systematic co-ordination. (J. S.) 

LEWIS and HARRIS form together au island of the 
Outer Hebrides, nearly separated into two parts by the 
inlets of Loch Reasort and Seaforth, — the northern part, 
Lewis or the Lews, being in Ross-shire, and the southern 
part, Harris, in Inverness. The island is situated about 
30 miles from the mainland, between 57° 40' and 58° 32' 
N. lat., and 6° and 7° W. long. Its length is 60 miles, the 
average breadth 15, and the extreme breadth 30. The 
£rea is 770 square miles, of which 575 are comprised in 
Lewis. The greater part of the surface is composed of 
gneiss rocks, which in Ben More attain a height of 1750 
feet, but there is also a large breadth of peat and swamp, 
with remains of an ancient forest. The coast is much 
indented by bays. The climate is very moist and un- 
suitable for tillage. Agriculture is in a backward condi- 
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tion, but much has been done in draining, reclamation, and 
planting of trees by the late proprietor of Lewis, Sir James 
Matheson. Barley and potatoes are the principal crops, 
and a large number of black cattle are reared. Kelp 
making is also carried on, but one of the chief supports 
of the inhabitants is fishing, Stornoway being the largest 
station for the herring fishing in Scotland, and employing 
over 1000 boats with nearly 4000 men and boys. The 
town was made a burgh of barony by James VT. It has 
a commodious harbour with a pateut slip suitable for 
vessels of 1000 tonB. On a height overlooking the bay is 
the beautiful residence of the proprietor of the island. 
The most remarkable archaeological remains in Lewis are 
the druidical stones of the temple of Callernish. There 
are also a large number of old obelisks, aud at Mealista 
in Uig the remains of an old monastery. Six miles from 
Stornoway there is a huge cave covered with stalactites. 
See Hebrides. 

LEWIS, Sir George Cornewald, Bart. (1806-1863), 
statesman and man of letters, was born in London on 21st 
April 1806. His father, Thomas F. Lewis of Harpton 
Court, Radnorshire, after holding subordinate office in 
various administrations became a poor-law commissioner. 
He was made a baronet in 1846. Lewis was educated at 
Eton, and at Christ Church, Oxford, where in 1828 he 
took a first-class in classics and a second-class in mathe- 
matics. He then entered the Middle Temple, and was 
called to the bar in 1831. In the year before he had, 
with John Romilly and John Stuart Mill, attended the 
celebrated lectures on jurisprudence delivered by John 
Austin at London University. In 1832 he undertook 
his first public work as one of the commissioners to 
inquire into the condition of the poor Irish residents in 
the United Kingdom. 1 Again, in 1834, Lord Althorp 
included him in the commission to inquire into the state 
of church property and church affairs generally in Ireland. 
To this fact we owe his work on Load Disturbances in 
Ireland, and the Irish Church Question (London, 1836), in 
which he condemned the existing connexion between 
churcli and state, proposed a state provision for the 
Catholic clergy, and maintained the necessity of an efficient 
workhouse organization. During this period of appren- 
ticeship to politics Lewis’s mind was much occupied with 
the phenomena of language. Before leaving college he 
had published some observations on Whately’s doctrine of 
the predicables, and soon afterwards he assisted Thirl wall 
and Hare in starting the Philological Museum. Its suc- 
cessor, the Classical Museum , he also supported by occasional 
contributions. In 1835 he published an Essay on the 
Origin and Formation of the Romance Languages (re-edited 
in 1862), which, though anticipated by Schlegel, may 
be taken as the first effective criticism in England of 
Raynouard’s theory of a uniform romance tongue, 
represented by the poetry of the troubadours. He also 
set an excellent example to county gentlemen by compiling 
a glossary of provincial words used in Herefordshire and 
the adjoining counties. But the most important work of 
this earlier period was one to which his logical and philo- 
logical tastes both contributed. The Remarks on the Use 
and Abuse of some Political Terms (London, 1833) may 
have been suggested by Bentham’s Book of Parliamentary 
Fallacies , but it shows all that power of clear sober original 
thinking which marks his larger and later political works. 
And yet this original mind did more than most scholars in 
the humbler wedk of useful translation. He translated 
Boeckh’s Public Eoonomy of Athens and Miiller’s History 
of Greek Literature, and he assisted Tufnell in the trans- 


1 See the Abstract qf Final Report qf Commissioners of Irish Poor 
Enquiry, Ate., by G. C. Lewie and N. Senior, 1837. 
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fatrion of Mtiller’s Dorians. Some time afterwards he edited 
a text of the Fables of Babrius. While his friend Hayward 
conducted the Law Magazine , he wrote in it frequently 
on such subjects as secondary punishments and the 
penitentiary system. In 1836, at the request of Lord 
Glenelg, he accompanied J ohn Austin to Malta, where they 
spent nearly two years reporting on the condition of the 
island and framing a new code of laws. One leading 
object of both commissioners was to associate the Maltese 
in the responsible government of the dependency. On his 
return to England Lewis succeeded his father as one of 
the principal poor-law commissioners. But his literary 
activity did not cease. In 1841 appeared the Essay on the 
Government of Dependencies , a systematic statement and 
discussion of the various relations in which colonies may 
stand towards the mother country. In 1844 Lewis married 
Lady Maria Theresa Lister, sister of Lord Clarendon, and 
a lady of literary tastes. Much of their married life was 
spent in Kent House, Knightsbridge. They bad no children. 
In 1847 Lewis resigned his office. He was then returned 
for the county of Hereford, and Lord John Russell appointed 
him secretary to the Board of Control, but a few months 
afterwards he became under secretary to the Home Office. 
In this capacity ho introduced two important bills, one for 
the abolition of turnpike trusts and the management of 
highways by a mixed county board, the other for the 
purpose of defining and regulating the law of parochial 
assessment. On the latter subject his evideneo before the 
select committee (Lords) of 1850 is the clearest statement 
of general results which wo have. In that year he succeeded 
Hayter as financial secretary to the Treasury. About this 
time, also, appeared his Essay on the Influence of Authority 
in Matters of Opinion. Lewis seems to have thought that 
authority was too much div : ded to bo of much use in 
theological matters, while in the world of science he found 
sufficient authority for declaring that homoeopathy, 
mesmerism, and phrenology were all impostures. On the 
dissolution of parliament which followed the resignation of 
Lord John Russell’s ministry in 1852, Lewis was defeated 
for Herefordshire and then for Peterborough. Excluded 
from parliament he accepted the editorship of the Edinburgh 
Review , which the death of Empson had left vacant. Lord 
Halifax offered him, in 1853, the governorship of Bombay, 
but he remained editor until 1855. During this period he 
did some public work on the Oxford commission, and on 
the commission to inquire into the government of London. 
But its chief fruits were the Treatise on the Methods of 
Observation and Reasoning in Politics , and the Einjuiry 
into the Credibility of the Early Roman History in which 
he vigorously attacks the theory of epic lays and other 
theories on which Niebuhr’s reconstruction of that history 
had proceeded. In 1855 Lewis succeeded his father in 
the baronetcy. He was at once elected member for the 
Radnor boroughs, and Lord Palmerston made him 
chancellor of the exchequer. The position was difficult, 
for he had a war loan to contract and heavy additional 
taxation to impose. But his industry, method, and clear 
vision carried him safely through. His financial statement 
of 13th February 1857, and his speech on 12th February 

1858 on the bill for the better government of India were 
most successful efforts. After the change of ministry in 

1859 Sir George became home secretary under Lord 
Palmerston, and in 1861, much against his wish, he 
succeeded Sidney Herbert (Lord Herbert of Lea) at the 
War Office The closing years of his life were marked by 
increasing intellectual vigour. In 1859 he published an 
able Essay on Foreign Jurisdiction and the Extradition of 
Criminals, a subject to which the attempt on Napoleon’s 

1 Translated into German by Liebrecht, Hanover, 1858. 


life, the discussions on the Conspiracy Bill, and the trial 
of Bernard, had drawn general attention. He advocated 
the extension of extradition treaties, and condemned the 
principal idea of Wdtrechtsordnung which Mohl of Heidel- 
berg had proposed. His two latest works were the Survey 
of the Astronomy of the Ancients, in which, without pro- 
fessing any knowledge of Oriental languages, he applies a 
sceptical analysis to the ambitious Egyptology of Bunsen ,* 
and the Dialogue on the lkst Foim of Government, in which, 
under the name of Crito, the author points out to the 
supporters of the various systems that there zb no one 
abstract government which is the boat possible for all times 
and places. An essay on the Characteristics of Federal , 
National , Provincial , and Municipal Government does not 
seem to have been published. Sir George died in April 
1863. A marble bust by Weekes stands in Westminster 
Abbey. He has two other monuments — the reprint from 
the Edinburgh Reinew of his long sories of papeiB on the 
Administrations of Great Britain (1864), and his Letters 
to various Friends (1870), edited by liis brother, who 
succeeded him in the baronetcy. 

Lewis was a man of mild and affectionate disposition, 
much beloved by a largo circle of friends, among whom 
were Sir E. Head, the (Jrotes, the Austins, Lord Stanhope, 
J. S. Mill, Dean Milnzuti, the Duff Gordons, in public life 
he was distinguished, says Lord Aberdeen, “for candour, 
moderation, love of truth.” Ho had a passion for the 
systematic acquirement of knowledge, and a keen and 
sound critical faculty. Nothing is moro remarkable than 
the practical good sense of hiH speculative writings. 
Sometimes ho betrayed a slight intellectual impatience; 
but this was merely the passing ii. 'tation of a healthy and 
modest judgment. 

LEWIS, Matthew Gukoory (17 T l 5 -181 8), often referred 
to os “Monk” Lewis, was burr m London on July 9, 
1775. He was educated for a diplomatic career at West- 
minster School and at Christ Church, Oxford, spending 
most of his vacations abroad in the study of modern lan- 
guages ; and in 1794 he proceeded to the Hague as attache 
to the British embassy. His stay there lasted only a few 
months, but was marked by the composition, in ten weeks, 
of Ambrosia, or the Monk , which was published in the 
summer of the following year. It immediately achieved 
extensive celebrity ; but some passages it contained were 
of such a nature that about a year after its appearance an 
injunction to restrain its sale was moved for and a rule 
nisi obtained. Lewis published a second edition from 
which he had expunged, as he thought, all the objection- 
able passages, but the work still remains of such a character 
as almost to justify the sovere language in which tho author 
of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers addresses — 

'* Wonder-working Lewis, Honk or Bard, 

Who lain would f st make Parnassus a churchyard ; 

Even Satan’s self with thee might dread to dwell, 

And in thy skull discern a deeper hell.” 

Whatever its demerits, ethical or aesthetic, may have 
been, The Monk did not interfere with the reception of 
Lewis into the best English society ; he was favourably 
noticed at court, and almost as soon as he came of age he 
obtained a seat in the House of Commons as member for 
Hindon, Wilts. After some years, however, during which 
he never ventured to address the House, he finally with- 
drew from a parliamentary career. His tastes lay wholly 
in the direction of literature, and The Castle Spectre 
(1796, a musical drama of no great literary merit, but 
which enjoyed a long popularity on the stage), The Minister 
(a translation from Schiller’s Kabale u, Liebe), RoUa (1797, 
a translation from Kotzebue), with numerous other operatic 
and tragic pieces, appeared in rapid succession. The Bravo 
of Venice , a romance translated from the German, was 
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[mblitfhtid in 1804, und lias since been reprinted; next to 
The Monk it is the work connected with the name of Lewis 
which has been most extensively read. By the death of 
his father he succeeded to a large fortune, and in 1815 
embarked for the West [ndies to visit his estates ; in the 
course of this tour, which lasted four months, the Journal 
of a West Indian Pro/rrietor, published posthumously in 
1833, was written. A second visit to Jamaica was under- 
taken in 1817, in order that he might become further 
acquainted with, and able to ameliorate, the condition of the 
slave population ; but the fatigues to which he exposed 
himself in the tropical climate brought on a fever which 
terminated fatallyon the homeward voyage, May 14, 1818. 
The Life and Correspondence of M. G, Lewis, in two 
volumes, was published anonymously in 1839; compiled 
by friendly hands, it makes it sufficiently plain that, what- 
ever may have been the errors of judgment and taste dis- 
played in the writings of his precocious youth, he was 
nevertheless a man of more than ordinary discretion, good 
feeling, and generosity. 

LEWIS, Meriwether (1774-1809), American ex- 
plorer, was born near Charlottesville, Virginia, August 18, 
1774. In 1794 he volunteered with the troops called 
out to suppress the “ whisky insurrection, M was commis- 
sioned as ensign in the regular army in 1795, and ns 
captain in 1800, and was President Jefferson’s private 
secrotary from 1801 to 1803. On Jefferson’s recom- 
mendation ho was appointed by Congress to conduct, in 
connexion with Captain William Clarke, an expedition to 
the headwaters of th,e Missouri river, and thence across 
tho mountains to the Pacific Ocean — the first extended 
exploration of the north-western portion of the United 
States. The States had as yet acquired no claim to 
this region, and tho exploration was designed by Jefferson 
in the interests not only of geographical science but of 
territorial acquisition. Lewis and Clarke, setting out late 
in 1803 with twenty-eight men, spent the winter at the 
mouth of the Missouri. Early in the spring tho party 
embarked in several boats, and during the summer made 
the difficult ascent of the Missouri us far as 47" 21' N. lat., 
where tho second winter was passed among the Mandan 
Indians. In 1805 the ascent of the Missouri was continued 
as far as the tributary which they namod Jefferson river, 
which was followed to its source in the south-western part 
of what is now Montana territory. Procuring a guide and 
horses from the Shoshone Indiana, they pushed westward 
through the mountains, and on October 7 ombarked in 
canoes on a tributary of the Columbia river, the mouth of 
which they reached on November 15. They had travelled 
upwards of 4000 miles from their starting point, had en- 
countered various Indian tribes never before seen by whites, 
had made scientific collections and observations, and were 
the first explorers to reach the Pacific by crossing the conti- 
nent north of Mexico. After spending the winter upon tho 
Columbia, they made tho return journey across the moun- 
tains and down the Missouri, reaching the Mississippi in 
September 1 806. The reports of tho Lewis and Clarke 
expedition attracted great attention at the time, and it has 
scarcely been exceeded in romantic interest by later explora- 
tions in any quarter of the globe. The leaders and men of 
the exploring party were rewarded with liberal grants of 
land, and Lewis was made governor of the territory of Mis- 
souri In the unwonted quiet of his new duties his mind, 
always subject to melancholy, became unbalanced, and, 
while on his way to Washington, he committed suicide 
near Nashville, Tennessee, October 11, 1809. 

Jefferson wrote a memoir of Lewis, published in 1814 in con- 
nexion with Biddle and Allen’s Narrative of the Lewis and Clarke 
Expedition. A new edition by M'Vickar was published at New 
York in 1843. 
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LEWISTON, a city of the United States, in Androsoog* 
gin county, Maine, is situated 36 miles north of Portland, 
on the left bank of the Androucoggiu, and is connected by 
several bridges with Auburn, a city of 9556 inhabitants, 
and the capital of the county. As the river at this point 
breaks over a ledge of mica schist and gneiss, and the 
natural fall of 40 feet has been raised to 50 feet by a 
strong granite dam, Lewiston commands an abundant 
supply of water-power. Cotton and woollen goods (shirt- 
ings, sheetings, casRimeres, beavers, tweeds, cloakings), 
twine, boots and shoes, machinery, <fcc., are produced to 
the annual value of $11,000,000 — there being nine con- 
siderable manufacturing corporations in the city besides 
the Franklin Company, which owns the entire water-power, 
j The city hall (1872) is a very fine building; and a public 
I library (over G000 volumes in 1880) was founded by the 
corporation in 1861. Bates College, founded by the Free 
Baptists in 1863-64, and named in honour of Benjamin F. 
Bates of Boston, possessed in 1880 11 professors, 161 
students, and a library of 5537 volumes. 

Lewiston dat es from 1770. In 1795 it was incorporated as a town, 
and in 1861 ns a city. The population was 3684 in I860, 7424 in 
I860, 13,600 in 1870, and 19,083 in 1880. 

LEXINGTON, capital of Fayette county, Kentucky, is 
situated near the centre of the State, in the midst of a 
table-land 1100 feet above the sea, known as the Blue 
Grass region. It stands on a small subtributary of the 
Kentucky river, 79 miles south of Cincinnati, and 94 
miles east by south of Louisville. The population (3584 
in 1850, 7424 in I860, and 13,600 in 1874) in 1880 was 
16,656, including about 8000 negroes. Lexington is an 
important railway junction, lias an extensive trade, and 
manufactures whisky, flour, bagging, ropes, carriages, and 
machinery. Two railroads, completed in 1882, give access 
to the mountainous eastern region of the State, from which 
iron, coal, and timber are obtained in abundance. The 
surrounding district is characterized at once by beauty and 
fertility, and the town has been laid out in a spacious and 
attractive style. It is the seat of the State university 
(chartered in 1858, originally opened at Harrodsburg in 
in 1859, and removed to Lexington and incorporated with 
the Transylvania university in 1865), the State agricul- 
tural college, and one of the State lunatic asylums (625 
patients). Besides the university library, there is a public 
library of 15,000 volumes. 

Lexington was founded by Colonel Roliert Patterson in 1775, and 
received its nume in honour of the first contest in the war of Ameri- 
can independence, fought in April of that year at Lexington, Middle- 
sex county, Massachusetts. 

Lexington in Kentucky must not ho confounded with (1) Lexing- 
ton, the capital of Lafayette county, Missouri, with a population m 
1880 of 3996 ; or (2) Lexington, capital of Rockbridge county, Vir- 
ginia, a place of 2771 inhabitants, and the seat of the Washington 
and Lee university (founded in 1749 ; professors in 1880, 9 ; 
students, 300 ; library, 16,000 volumes), and of the Virginia mili- 
tary institute, founded in 1839, under the patronage of the State, 
with 12 professors and 300 students. 

LEYDEN, or Leiden, a city of the Netherlands, in the 
province of South Holland, about 20 miles south-west of 
Amsterdam, and 6 miles inland from the German Ocean. 
The Old Rhine, on which it is situated, enters at the 
eastern side by two arms which unite near the middle of 
the town so as to divide the western half into two nearly 
equal portions. Though the boundaries, which now include 
about 467 acres, have been six times extended, the general 
shape is wonderfully regular, nor is regularity wanting in 
the interior arrangement of the quiet respectable town with 
its canals and moats, its broad streets, and lifeless squarea 
The pensive and even melancholy impression which it 
seems sometimes to produce on the stranger is easily 
explained. Leyden is par excellence an academic city ; the 
bustle of its great markets for cattle and dairy produce is 
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'confined to certaiu spots, and lasts only for so mauy hours 
'On bo many days, and its industrial activity, considerable 
’though it be, is not sufficient to give that appearance of 
life and movement which their flourishing local and transit 
trade makes so generally characteristic of the towns of 
Holland. The woollen goods (coverletB and broadcloths), 
r the cotton stuffs, the worsted and yarns, the iron and 
copper wares, and the books and lithographic work which 
it still produces, are far from maintaining for it the position 
which it enjoyed when, at the close of the 15th century, 
its weaving establishments (mainly broadcloth) numbered 
from three to four hundred, or when, after the expulsion 
of the Spaniards, Leyden cloth, Leyden baize, and Leyden 
camlet became familiar terms nt home and abroad. Owing 
to changes of fashion, unwise preservation of old customs 
and institutions, party spirit, the development of manu- 
factures in other places, these industries had so far declined 
in the beginning of the 19th century — the total produc- 
tion of all the factories in 1802, for example, did not 
exceed 1080 pieces of cloth — that the baize manufacture 
was altogether given up, and the beautiful Say (Worsted) 
Hall was closed. Although after the revolution of 
1813 comparative prosperity was the result of the re- 
moval of the French yoke, and more especially of the* 
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introduction of steam, the times of a Maurice or a Fre- 
derick Henry have never returned, and still Jess the 
wonderful days of the 15th century. The university is 
•still a flourishing institution, with fifty professors ; but 
other universities have grown up in the Netherlands, and 
'even professors of European reputation can no longer 
attract from foreign lands the numbers that visited Leyden 
in the days of Lipsius, Vossius, Hcinsius, Gronovius, Hcm- 
•sterhuis, Kuhnken, Valckenaer, Scaliger, and Boerhoavc. 
As a class the students are remarkably quiet and orderly. 
Many are destined to a diplomatic career. The university 
(Akademie) was opened in February 1575, and originally 
located in the convent of St Barbara. In 1581 it was 
"transferred to the convent of the White Nuns, the site of 
which it still occupies, though the building was destroyed 
in 1616. Of the institutions connected with the univer- 
sity it is sufficient to mention the library (upwards of 
160,000 volumes and 4650 MSS. and 2400 pamphlet 
portfolios), rich in Oriental and Greek manuscripts and 
old Dutch travels ; the botanic gardens, with splendid collec- 
tions of East Indian plants; the observatory (1860) ; the 
museum of natural history, one of the principal establish- 
ments of its kind in Europe ; the museum of antiquities, 
^wifch a specially valuable Egyptian department; the 
•ethnographical museum, of which the nucleus was Von 
JSiabokTs Japanese collections ; .and the national insti- 
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tution for East Indian languages, ethnography, and geo* 
graphy. The Thysian library and the library of the 
Society of Dutch literature (1766) are both large col- 
lections, the former especially rich in legal works aud 
native chronicles; the great school of navigation, and 
the Remonstrant seminary, transferred from Amsterdam 
in 1873, deserve special mention, and in general it may 
be said that tliero is no city in the Netherlands better 
supplied than Leyden is with educational aud intellectual 
institutions. 

| Objects of artistic and antiquarian interest are fewer 
j than might be expected from the position which Leyden 
! holds in the history of painting (Rembrandt, Jan Steen, 
j and Gerard Douw were natives of the town) ; but such as 
they are — pieces by Van Finck, Fr. van Miens, Cornells 
Engelbrechtszoon, Lucas of Leyden, and other masters 
— they have for the most part been collected in the newly 
founded municipal museum located in the old cloth hall. 
More interesting is the great collection of portraits of 
famous professors in the aula of the university. All the 
gate-houses of the city wore still standing about the close 
of the 1 7 th century; two only, the Zylpoort and the 
Morscli poort have been spared. The old town-hall is a 
1 quaint lGtli century building, and St Pancratius church 
has some striking features. Near the site of the 
i Rijnsburg gate is the statue of Boerhaavo by Strackd. The 
“ Burg," on an artificial mound (perhaps of Roman origin) 
in the centre of the town, is an old circular wall resting 
on twenty arches ; it forms a favourite promenade, and 
affords a fine point of view'. Towards tho south 'fide of 
the town lies an open space, suggestively called the Ruin, 
which in 1 807 was the scene of a terrible disaster, a powder- 
ship bloving up and destroying eight hundred houses and 
killing hundreds of men. In 1023 the population of 
Leyden was much more than 50,000, and in 1040, it is 
estimated, reached 100,000. Between 179G and 1811 it 
sunk to 30,000. in 1850 it was 35,864; in 1870,38,943 
(9632 Roman Catholics, 39G Jews) ; and in 1882 about 
41,000. 

Though Lugdunum Ratavorum is lined hy tin* learned an the 
Latin name tor Leyden, there is no possibility of identifying tho 
town itself with the Lugdunum of the Konwins. It. first appears in 
11th and 12th century documents os Lythen, Leithon, Leithon, 
and Ijeithan. The history of Leyden follows tho same general lines 
as the history of the Netherlands. During the period of tho counts 
| the city suffered from the quarrels of one count with another (as 
when Countess Ada was besieged in the castle by Lewi* of Loon in 
j 1203), or of the nobles with the citizens ; between 1419 and 1485 
i it was besieged and captured no less than six times by the “Hooka” 

| or the “Cods.” From Fiona V. it received tho confirmation of its 
privileges (1206) and of its freedom from toll throughout Holland 
(1290). During the struggle with Spain Leyden covered itself with 
; glory by the jKTsistenee with which it held out against the double 
t siege from 31st October 1673 to 21st March 1674, and from 25th 
j May to 2d October (nee Motley, Jiinc of tftc Dutch Rejmblic, 
i voL ii. ). With the internal troubles of the 17th century it was 
! closely connected. Coolhus, one of tho first professors of its uni- 
j versitv, gave rise about 1678 to a question of heresy which formed 
| in some sort the prelude to tho great contest in which his successors 
j A rminius and Gomanis were protagonists. In 1687 Leicester vainly 
j attempted to bring the city over to his side ; in 1618 Maurice was 
| there constrained to alter tin; government ; and in 1672 there were 
I violent disturbances in connexion with the elevation of William III. 
j to tho stud tho! depth ip. The revolution, excited by the French, took 
! place in 1798 ; and in 1813 the Rhenish jtfiasanU, in revplt against 
the conscription, marched into the city. In 1886 there was a great 
I inundation caused by the Haarlem Ixike. The bicentenary of the 
| university was celebrated with great ceremony in 1874. 
j See Miens, Jirschrijv’imj der Stud Leyden , 1772-84. 

| LEYDEN, John (1775-1811), was bom on the 8th of 
| September 1775, at Denholm on the Teviot, not far from 
i Hawick. Like most Scottish villages, Denholm is com- 
monplace and uninteresting, but Leyden’s upbringing was 
in a wilder part of the country, at the foot of Ruberslaw, 
whither his father had gone as shepherd to a relation of 
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the family. Though he did not attend school till he was 
nine years old, long before that he had learnt at home to 
read, and had devoured all the books he could lay his 
hands on in the border farm houses and cottages. 
Naturally his parents thought that a boy so fond of 
letters was meant for something else than shepherding ; 
and, as the only scholarly office clearly within their horizon 
was that of a parish minister, they concluded that his gifts 
pointed in that direction, and with much stinting of their 
own little comforts sent him to Edinburgh university in 
1790. There the uncouth lad, dressed in rough homo- 
spun, with a voice that smacked strongly of the Jed and 
the Teviot, played his part manfully enough in the class- 
work, but still bettor in the “societies” where Brougham, 
Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Horner, and othor clever young 
fellows were then chopping logic and cracking jokes. 
Leyden was a diligent but somewhat miscellaneous student, 
reading everything apparently, except theology, for which 
ho seems to have had no taste. Accordingly, though he 
completed his divinity course, and took licence from the 
presbytery of St Andrews, and preached occasionally, it 
soon became clear that the pulpit was not his vocation, 
and that tho border shepherds were not to find a second 
Thomas Boston in John Leyden. 

Iu 1794 Leyden had formed the acquaintance of Dr 
Robert Anderson, editor of The British Boets, and of The 
Literary Mayazme , a cultivated but not otherwise re- 
markable individual, who, howevor, filled a rather im- 
portant niche in the Edinburgh of that time. Contri- 
butions to his magazine were probably what brought them 
first together, but more important results followed from 
their intimacy than either the verses on “Ruberslaw,” or 
“The Descent of Odin/’ translated from the Norse. For 
it was Anderson who introduced him to Dr Alexander 
Murray, and Murray, probably, who led him to the study of 
Eastern languages, to which that great scholar was so pas- 
sionately devoted. Soon they became warm friends and 
generous rivals, though Leyden excelled, perhaps, in the 
rapid acquisition of now tongues, ami acquaintance with their 
literature, while Murray was tho more scientific philologist. 
Through Anderson also he came to know Richard Heber, 
by whom he was brought under the notico of Walter Scott, 
when he was collecting materials for his Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border . Leyden was admirably fitted for helping 
in this kind of work. A borderer himself, an enthusiastic 
lover of old ballads and folk-loro, he spared no pains to 
enrich the work that promised to bring fame to his beloved 
hills and glens. Scott tells us how, on one occasion, 
Leyden walked 40 miles to get the last two verses of a 
ballad, and returned at midnight, singing it all tho way 
with his loud, harsh voice, to the wonder and consternation 
of tho poet and his household. Neither Scott nor Leyden, 
however, studied this folk-lore for proper scientific pur- 
poses. They carod only for the picturesque and the poetic 
in it, and were not very successful in their efforts to 
restore it to life. Of course, the rough old ballads them- 
selves were a welcome addition to our literature, but 
Leyden's attempt to make Lord Soulis interesting in a 
modern ballad was something of a failure, and, though he 
might have made a Scotch Lorelei out of the mermaid of 
Corrievreckan, his poem wants tho delicate touch of the 
Qerman, and he does not know where to stop, Scott, 
howevor, got valuable assistance from him in his task, and 
learned to esteem highly the blunt integrity of the man, 
his literary enthusiasm, and his large attainments. 

Leyden was evidently drifting away from the church 
into the life of a scholar, but as yet he had not found his 
line there, was indeed only wasting himself on miscellaneous 
learning. He had compiled a work of four hundred pages 
on the Discoveries and Settlements of Europeans in Northern 
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and Western Africa , suggested by Mungo Park's travels 
He had edited for Constable The Complaint of Scotland r 
giving a glossary, and a long preliminary dissertation. He 
had printed various poems, and nearly finished his Scenes 
of Infancy , a poem in four books, based, no doubt, on 
border scenes and traditions, but meandering “ at its own 
sweet will" over all the world, and a good way beyond it. 
There are, here and there, some effective enough lines in 
this poem, but, in the main, it is of the thin, artificial, big- 
sounding order, and has no unity of design, so that there 
is no particular reason why it should not go on for ever. 
He had also made some translations from Eastern poetry, 
Persian and Arabic, but they have not somehow the aroma 
of the East. Clearly, here was a man of great and varied 
powers which, however, were like to run to waste unless 
he found a definite field to work in. So, at last, friends 
got him an appointment in India, at first on the medical 
staff, for which he qualified by a year of intense hard 
work ; but it was hoped something more fitting would turn 
up by and by. In 1803, therefore, he sailed for Madras, 
and took his place in the general hospital there. From 
that he was soon promoted to be naturalist t& the commis- 
sioners going to survey Mysore. Ere long, however, his 
knowledge of the languages and dialects of India procured 
him an appointment as professor of Hindustani, which he 
soon after resigned for a judgeship, and that again to be a 
commissioner in the court of requests, which required a 
familiarity with several Eastern tongues. Friends who 
had come from the same border country- — Lord Minto, Sir 
John Malcolm, and others — had done what they could to 
make his path smooth for him, and his linguistic attain- 
ments had been recognized by Colebrooke, the greatest 
Oriental scholar of the day. But in 1811, having joined 
Lord Minto in the expedition to Java, on landing there he 
made his way into a library which was said to contain 
many Eastern MSS., without having the place aired, and 
was seized with shivering and sickness, first symptoms of 
the Batavian fever. The climate of India had never agreed 
with him, and his constitution had already been shaken by 
several serious illnesses. Ho was ill fitted, therefore, to 
endure the assault of this deadly complaint, and after three 
days of struggle he died on the 28th of August, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age. Cut off thus prematurely, he 
has left comparatively little fruit of all the bright promise 
of his youth. As a poet he cannot take high rank, but in 
his knowledge of Eastern languages he would probably have 
beeu no mean rival of Henry Colebrooke, had he been spared 
a little longer to methodize and perfect his attainments. 
A genuine and generous nature, with a line enthusiasm 
for learning, there were few of Britain’s sous in India from 
whom friends at home looked for better work, and few 
therefore who were more deeply regretted. (w. c. s.*) 

LEYDEN, Lucas van. See Lucas. 

LHASA, often written Lassa, for many centuries the 
chief city of Tibet. Though the place is of great celebrity, 
the accounts of it are scanty, and information has to be 
sifted from authorities differing considerably in age. Till 
recently the latitude even of Lhasa has been stated with 
variations extending over H degrees, whilst the longitude 
has naturally been still more uncertain. The Jesuit 
Grueber, who was at Lhasa in 1661-62, made the latitude 
29° 6'. In the maos of Tibet sent from China by the 
Jesuits, and engraved on five separate sheets in DuHalde^ 
it is about 29° 40'. D’Anville, in his Carte Generate du 
Thibet , chiefly based on these last, but modified to suit 
other data, reverted nearly to Grueber's figure ; Giorgi in 
his A’phabetum Tibetanum states it at about 30 ° 30 '. 
Klaproth, stretching every datum to cracking point, to suit 
his fantasies about the course of the great river of Tibet, 
made it 30 ° 45 ' lat (and 91 ° 50 '* long.); our lost and 
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highest authority, Pundit Nain Singh, gives (from a mean 
of twenty observations) 29° 39' 17", a result which cloeely 
confirms the Jesuit record. The longitude according to 
the protraction of the same explorer’s route is 90° 57' 13". 1 
The height above the sea, by repeated observation of the 
boiling point, is stated at 11,700 feet (but the report of 
Naiu Singh, on his second visit, gives 11,910). The city 
stands near the middle of a tolerably level plain, which is 
surrounded on all sides by hills, and extends about 13 
miles from east to west and about 7 miles from north to 
south. It lies half a mile to the north of a considerable 
river called the Kichu Tsanpu, or Tsang-chu, flowing here ! 
from east-north-east (called by the Mongols, according to 
Klaproth, Galjao-Muren , or “ Turbulent River”), and join- ! 
ing the great Tsanpu (or upper course of the Brahma- 
putra) some 35 miles to the south-west. 

The hills round the city are absolutely barren, and j 
without growth of any kind except an occasional bush of i 
so-called “ Tartar furze.” There are, however, gardens 1 
scattered over the plain round the city, and these are 
planted with trees of some size (it would seem cedar, 
willow, and cypress). Four defiles in the encompassing , 
hills, by which the approaches to the city pass, are 
defended by as many forts. We may quote the description 
of Hue, which, though a little vague, is vivid, and is the 
only passage affording anything like a picture of this city, 
so difficult of access : — 

“Thu sun was about to set as wo completed our descent of the 
innumerable zigzags of tho mountain path. Issuing into a wide 
valley, we. beheld on our right Lhasa, the famous metropolis of the 
Buddhist world. The multitude of aged trees which encircle the 
city ns with a girdle of foliage, the lofty white houses, terminating 
in flat roofs surrounded by turrets, the Humorous temples with their ! 
ilt canopies, the Buddhala [Potala], crowned by the paluee of the 
)alai Lama, — all unite to give Lhasa a majestic and imposing 
appearance.” 

The meaning of the name Lhd-Sa is “ God’s ground.” 
Formerly it used to be known to the Mongols us Jiaron - 
tala , the “right side” or western region; nuw, according 
to Hue they call it Monhe I) hot or I)e/tot y “Eternal 
Sanctuary.” 2 * In eastern Turkestan it seems to be best 
known as Jo , a name which properly refers to the great 
central temple of which we shall speak. 

The city is nearly circular in form, and according to 
Nain Singh less than a mile in diameter. It was walled 
in the latter part of the 17th century, but the walls were 
destroyed during the Chinese occupation in 1722. The 
population has been estimated at 40,000 to 80,000; the 
last estimate perhaps including the great population of 
monks and students in the convents near the city. 8 

The chief streets of the city are wide and straight, and 
in dry weather tolerably clean, but the inferior quarters are 
unspeakably filthy, and are rife with evil smells and large 
mangy dogs. 4 * Part (much the greater part, according to 
Nain Singh) of the houses are of clay and sun-dried brick, 
but those of the richer people of stone and brick. All, 
however, are frequently white-washed, the doors and 
windows being framed in bands of red and yellow. In 
the suburbs there are houses entirely built of the horns of 
sheep and oxen set in clay mortar. This construction, 
according to Hue, is very solid and highly picturesque. 


The houses generally are large, and of three stories at 
least The owner of the house, with his family, occupies 
the upper story, whilst the two lower floors swarm with 
tenanta Externally the lower part of Tibetan houaes 
generally presents lofty dead walls pierced by a few air- 
holes only ; above these rise tiers of windows with project- 
ing balconies, and over all flat broad-eaved roofs at vary- 
ing lovels. According to Desideri, in the better houses 
there are often spacious and well-finished apartments, the 
principal halls, the verandas, and terraces being often 
paved with a composition of coloured fragments of stone 
set in a cement of resin, tfcc., which with much beating and 
rubbing becomes like a surface of polished porphyry. In 
every houso there is a kind of chapel or shrine, carved and 
gilt, on which are set images and sacred books, and before 
thorn lamps and incense, with tho usual offerings of barley, 
fruits, &e. 

Lhasa is not only the nucleus of a cluster of vast 
monastic establishments, which attract students and aspi- 
rants to the (so-called) religious life from all parts of Tibet 
and Mongolia, and the seat of a quasi papacy, but is also a 
great place ot pilgrimage, so that the streets and public 
spaces swarm with visitors from every part of the Hima- 
layan plateau, and from all the steppes of Asia between 
Manchuria and tho Bulkash Lake, who come to adore the 
living Buddha, to seek the purgation of thoir sins and the 
promise of a happy transmigration, and to carry away with 
them holy relics, blessed rosaries, and all tho miscellaneoua 
trumpery which is set forth to catch the money of idle 
people in Asia and Europe, whether they are pilgrims or 
frequenters of mineral waters/ whilst as usual a great traffic 
arises quito apart from the pilgrimuge. The city thus 
swarms with crowds attracted by devotion and the love of 
gain, and presents an astonishing diversity of language, 
costume, and physiognomy ; though, in regard to the last 
point, varieties of tho broad face and narrow eye greatly 
predominate. Much of the retail trade of the place is in 
the hands of the women. Hue’s account of the curious 
practice of the Lhasa women in plastering their faces with 
a dark-coloured unguent is well known, but it does not rest 
on his authority alone. 

During the month of December especially traders arrive 
from western China by way of Tatsienlu (Tachindo of the 
Tibetans), bringing every variety of silk-stuffs, carpets, 
china-ware, and tea ; from Siningfu (commonly in Tibet 
and Turkestan called Siting , Ziling, or Zling, a circumstance 
that has caused sundry misapprehensions) come silk, gold 
luce, Russian goods, carpets of a superior kind, semi- 
precious stones, horse furniture, horses, and a very large 
breed of fat-tailed sheep ; from eastern Tibet musk in large 
quantities, which eventually finds its way to Europe through 
Nepal ; from Bhutan and Sikkim, rice ; from the latter 
also tobacco; besides a variety of Indian and European 
goods from Nepal and Darjiling, and charat (resinous 
exudation of hemp) and saffron from Ladak and Kashmir. 
The merchants, who arrive in December, leave Lhasa in 
March, before the setting in of the rains renders the rivers 
impassable. 

The tea importation from China is a large matter, on 
which an interesting paper has been written by Mr E. 
Baber. The tea is of the coarsest quality, derived from 


1 This is corrected to the latest value of Madras longitude, viz., 
80° 14' 51". 

* The first word of this phrase is certainly the Mongol munykf, 
“ eternal.” The second is probably a clerical error for dchot y which 
may represent the Jo of the next sentence, which is literally (Tib. ) 
“ master, lord,” and is applied to very sacred images. 

1 Nain Singh says that a census in 1854 gave “ 9000 women and 
6000 men, exclusive of the military and lie priests.” But these 
words are subject to too many doubts for precise interpretation. 

4 The Chinese have a proverb as to the three products of L ha sa 

being dogs, drabs, and lamas. 


| straggling and uncared-for trees, allowed to grow to a 
height of 10 feet or more, and the coarsest produce of 
these. This is pressed into bricks or cakes, and carried 
by porters. The quantity that pays duty at Tatsienlu is 
about 10,000,000 lb, besides some amount smuggled. No 
doubt a large part of this comes to Lhasa. Tea is an 

* Among articles sold in the Lhasa bazaars are numerous fossil 
bones, called by the people “ lightning bones,” and believed to have 
healing virtues* 
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absolute necessary to tlie Tibetan ; he is miserable with- 
out it. 

The chief industries of Lhasa are the weaving of a great 
variety of stuffs from the fine Tibetan wool ; the making 
of earthenware (said to be of very good quality), and of 
the wooden porringers (varying immensely in elaboration 
and price) of which every Tibetan carries one about with 
him ; also the making of certain fragrant sticks of pastille 
much valued in China and elsewhere. 

It is curious that Tibet, though using coined money, seems 
never, strictly speaking, to have had a coinage of its own. 
Till nearly the end of last century the coinage had for a long 
time been derived from Nepal. That valley prior to the 
Gorkha domination (1768) was under three native dynasties 
(at Bbatgaon, Patan, and Kliatmandu), and these struck 
silver mohurs, as they were called, of the nominal value of 
half a rupee. The coins were at first not struck specially 
for Tibetan use, but were so afterwards. These latter bore 
(obverse) a Nepalese emblem surrounded by eight fleurons 
containing the eight sacred Buddhist jewels, and (reverse) 
an eight-petalled flower surrounded by eight fleurons con- 
taining the names of the eight jewels In Tibetan characters. 
Ingots of Chinese silver were sent from Lhasa with a small 
proportion of gold dust, and an equal weight in mohurs 
was returned, leaving to the Nepal rajahs, between gold- 
dust and alloy, a good profit. The quality of these coins 
(weighing about 81 grains Troy) was low, and at last 
deteriorated so much that the Tibetans deserted the Nepal 
mints. The Gurkhas, after becoming masters of Nepal, 
wore anxious to renew the profitable traffic in coin, and in 
this view sent a deputation to Lhasa, with a quantity of 
coin to bo put in circulation. But the Gorkhas were mis- 
trusted, and their coin refused. A coinage was then 
issued (it would appear once only) in Tibet for domostic 
use, modelled on an old Kliatmandu pattern, and struck 
by Nepalese artists (see fig. 1). The Gorkhas, however, 



Fio. 1. — 'Coin struck in Tibet, from specimen in India Library ; 
inscribed “‘27 th year (of cycle— 177*2 a.d. ) from the princely 
residence of Guldan." 

in 1788 and following years continued to strike coins of 
progressively debused quality, which were rude imitations 
of the old Nepalese mintage (see fig. 2), and to endeavour 
to force this currency on the Tibetans, eventually making 
the departure of the latter from old usage a pretext for 
war and iuvasion. This brought the intervention of the 



FlO. 2. — Gorkha debased coinage ; nibbing from coin in British 
Museum. 

Chinese, who drove the Gorkhas out of Tibet (1792), and 
then began to strike silver coins for Lhasa use, bearing 
Chinese and Tibetan characters (see fig. 3). For prac- 
tical use these Tibeto-Chinese coins (of which 2J— 1 


rupee, and which are known as naktang , i*e., nagskgang, 
“ cash ”), are cut into aliquot parts by the guidance of the 
figures on them. Large lumps of Chinese silver, stamped 



Fia. 3. — Tibeto-Chinese coinage (“ Kienluny, 58th year,” i.e, 9 
1793 a.d.). From specimen in India Library. 

with the imperial seal, are also used. But of late years 
there lias been an enormous influx of Anglo-Indian rupees, 
so that these have become practically the currency of the 
country, even to the frontier of China, and are now 
counted, instead of being valued as bullion. They are 
called Petiivcf ch'ranka , or chanka (probably Hind, tanka), 
“English (Firinghi?) coins. ,, Thoao that bear a crowned 
head of the queen are called Lama heads, the crown being 
taken for a wandering lama’s head-gear. This great 
influx of rupees indicates a very considerable amount of 
trade with Inriia. And, in spite of tho extraordinary 
difficulties of the road eastward from Lhasa, quantities 
of trifling European articles find their way even to 
Tatsienlu on the Chinese frontier. Mr Baber found 
quarter-rupees very popular, as blittons, British army 
buttons very common, corkscrews offered for sale (though 
no one knew their use), and tin-plates very common, 
stamped with the heads of Napoleon III., Mr Gladstone, 
and other celebrities. 

The permanent population embraces, besides Tibetans of 
the country, settled families of Chinese and Kashmiris in 
considerable numbers, as well as people from Bhutan and 
Nepal, from Ladak and even from Patna. The Kashmiris 
and many of the other foreigners are Mohammedans, and 
much of the trade is in their hands. Desideri, a century 
and a half ago, speaks also of Armenians and even 
“ Muscovites.” The Chinese have a crowded burial-ground 
at Lhasa, tended carefully after their manner. The 
Kashmiris, who are called Khaclihe , are an important body, 
and have their mosque, and a provost, at once civil and 
religious, who is recognized by the Government. With 
their turbans, their lino Caucasian features, and their 
beards, they strikingly contrast with the mass of other 
nationalities. The Nepalese (called at Lhasa, according to 
Hue, Pe-buii) supply all the mechanics and metal-workers. 
There are among them excellent gold and silversmiths ; 
and they make the elaborate gilded canopies crowning the 
temples, which form so notable a feature of Lhasa. Hue 
describes a striking custom among the native population. 
Every evening, as light begins to fail, they leave off 
business, and form groups in the streets ; all sit down and 
begin to chant prayer in a low voice. “ The combination 
of religious music arising from these numerous companies 
produces an aggregate of vast and solemn harmony, which 
is exceedingly moving.” 

In tho middle of the city is an open space or place , in 
which markets are held ; this is densely thronged in the 
afternoon and evening. On the north side, overlooking 
this place , is a great building which is the residence of the 
Gyalbo, or so-called king of Tibet. It was built at great 
cost by the dissolute Lama who was set up by the cmfty 
rogent Sangjo Gyampo, and put to death by the Calmuck 
prince Latsan or Jenghix Khan in 1706-7 (see infra) ; 
and, as the Lama used to divert himself there with the 
danoee of the ladies of Lhasa, the palace is known as the 
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Tran-khang or “ dancing house J> (so Desideri ; the word 
trari cannot be identified). 

Immediately west of the place stands the groat temple 
and convent of Labrang ( hlM-brang , “ Lama-house ”), re- 
garded as the umbilicus and centre of all Tibet, and from 
which all the main roads are considered to radiate. This 
is not merely the great metropolitan convent, sanctuary, 
and church-centre of Tibet, the St Peter’s or Latoran of 
Lamaiam, but contains the palace of the government and 
seat of civil administration. It is believed to have been 
founded by the Tibetan Constantine, Srong-dsan-gampo, in 
the 7th century, as the shrine of one of those two very 
sacred Buddha images which were associated with his 
conversion, and with the foundation of the civilized mon- 
archy in Tibet. From this image, called Jo, or Jd, it is 
known to the Mongols as the Jo Erd< id (“ the precious 
Lord”) or Jo S/iakyamuui (to the Chinese as Ta-shao-sz, 
“house of the great Jd ”), and hence as Ju or Jo simply, 
■a name used in eastern Turkestan (as already noticed) and 
probably in Mongolia, as a synonym of Lhasa. The temple 
appears to be known also as Lhami Ghhod-khang , “ offer- 
ing-house of Lhasa,” and among Indian and Nepalese 
visitors as Mdchendra Nath. 1 The Potula as a sacred 
ceutre is modern, whilst the Labrang attaches itself to the 
whole thread of Tibetan history and religion. On one of the 
walls of this temple is a picture of the famous “ Master of 
the Law,” II wen T’sang, the travelling doctor of Buddhism 
(seo vol. xii. p. 418), whose journeys have in the revolution 
of the ages become so familiar to European students, as a 
mine of information on the geography and history of India 
during a period so clouded as the 7th century. He is 
represented with three of his disciples. And before the 
gate of the Labrang stand several monuments of antiquity, 
especially that famous obelisk spoken of below, which 
bears the inscribed record of the treaty of peace concluded 
in 822 between Thi-de-srong-tsan, king of Tibet, and 
the emperor Mo-tsung of China. Before this obelisk the 
apostate from Lamaism, Langdharnia, brother and successor 
of the last-named king, was standing in proud contempla- 
tion, when a fanatic recluse, who had been stirred by a 
vision to avenge his persecuted faith, shot him with an 
arrow in the forehead. 

The main building of the I^abrang is three stories high. The 
entrance, facing eastward, forms a portico supported on six great 
timber columns, richly carved and gilt, whilst the walls ure painted 
with the history uf Sakya. Great folding-doors, covered with reliefs 
in bronze and iron, lead to the ante-hall, and from this a second 
gate to the cclla (so to call it) of the temple. On each side, of the 
gate, two and two, stand colossi of the spirit-kings of the four 
points of heaven. Within is a great basilica, divided into naves 
and aisles by many pillars, whilst along each wall, north and south, 
are chapels or sanctuaries, fourteen to a side. 

At the west end steps ascend to a quadrangular choir or chancel, 
■on each side of which also are three chapelt), and at the extremity 
a rectangular apse (if it may be called so), and in it is the altar or 
graded throne, on which stands the great image of Sakya, seen 
through a lattice of silver gilt,— the higher shelves or offsets of the 
altar being beset with small figures in precious metals of drotas and 
saints, and the lower ones with lamps burning iosticks, platters 
holding offerings of butter and meal, flowers modelled from butter, 
Ac. In the choir to the right looking from the altar) is the 
elevated and stepped throne of the Grand Lama, laid with splendid 
cushions, succeeded by the nearly equal throne of the Teshu Lama 
of Shigatze, and then by the seats of other ecclesiastical potentates, 
reborn and elected, in order; on the left of the Buddha throne, 
opposite the Grand Lama’s, and of efpial height, there is said now to 
be a throne for the emperor of China, then, at a lower level, that 
of the so-called king of Tibet, whilst the ministers of state follow 
site the inferior lamas. 

a space shut in witli silver lattice, on the south side of the 


1 So in Nain Singh’s narrative. But the word is properly Mato- 
yendrandth, which is the name of a saint adored by the Nepalese 

Buddhists, and identified with Padmapani, the fourth Dbydni Bod- 
Wsatvft of their system (see Ilodgson in Joum. Roy. As. Soc., 
will 394). 


chancel -steps, are seen fourteen or fifteen great disks of silver, set 
with precious stones, on which are embossed fundamental Buddhist 
symbols, such as their system of cosmogony, the circle of transmi- 
gration, the births of Sakya, Ac. 

The great nnvo or central aisle of the basilica is truly hypiethral, 
but on tho second and third apparent floors it is encompassed with 
colonnados or verandas, from which the women and the laity look 
down upon the lumas engage! in chanting tho services or in othor 
functions. The sanctuary or clmneel itself towers abovo the rest of 
the building, and is crowned with ft rectangular canopy or pavilion 
of gilt metal, winch rises to a ridge serrated with fantastic figures. 
This canopy rests on columns which are also gill, and from its eaves 
mid angles hang )k?11b that tinkle with every breeze, whilst ths 
pillars beneath the eaves arc crowned with a great frieze of bas- 
reliefs embossed in gilt metal. 

This ancient temple contains n vast accumulation from tho ages 
of gold and silver vessels, lumps, reliquaries, and precious bric-t- 
brac of every kind, which is annually exposed to view in the spring 
festivit ies. The daily offices in the Labrang nre attended by crowds 
of worshippers, and a sacred way which lends round it is constantly 
traversed by devotees who perform tho circuit us a work of merit, 
always in a particular direction. 

Besides the convent-cells, balls of study, mid rnngnzinrs of pre- 
cious lumber, buildings grouped about the Labrang nre occupied, 
as we have said, by the civil administration, c.g., us treasuries, 
customs office, courts of justice, Ac. ; and there are also private 
apartments for the Grand Lama and other high functionaries. No 
woman is permitted to puss the night within the procinct. 

Another great and famous temple is the Itamo-chM 
(“ largo pen or fold ”), at tho north end of tho city. This 
is also regarded us a foundation of Srong-dsan-gampo, and 
is said to contain tho body of his Chinese wife, and the 
second of the primeval palladia, the image that she brought 
with her to the Snow-land ; whence tho Mongols and 
Chinese call it the temple of the little Jd. The lamas of 
this convent, as well as of that next to be mentioned, are 
noted for their pretensions to and practice of magicftl arte, 
one of the degrading characteristics of the lama forms of 
Buddhism. Tho orthodox “yellow' ” sect indeed profess to 
distinguish between lawful and unlawful magical formulae, 
and to give degrees only in tho former. Tho lamas of 
Kamo-chhe have also the ill repute of cultivating that 
species of doctrine which is connected, like their magic, 
witli Tantric mysticism, and which professes to destroy 
sensual passion by the contemplation of its representations. 
The walls of the convent aro defiled with a series of sculp- 
tures of gross obscenity.' 2 

Another convent within tho city is that of Moru , also 
near the north end, remarkable for its external order and 
cleanliness, and, though famous like the last as a school of 
orthodox magic, noted also for the printing-house in the 
convent garden. Lastly we notice the Garrnakhia , the 
inmates of which are sorcerers of the ruder kind, who seem 
really to represent the rude medicine-men of tho supersti- 
tions which preceded Buddhism in Tibet. As the vulgar 
will not dispense with their marvels (knife-swallowing, fire- 
breathing, cutting off their own heads, and the like), every 
great orthodox monastery in Tibet keeps one of these 
conjurors, who does not belong to the fraternity of the 
house, but lives in a particular part of it, bearing the name 
of Choi-chong (Ch'hos-skyovg) or “ protector of religion/' 
and is allowed to marry. These practitioners of the black 
art possess no literature, but band down their mysteries 
from father to son. Their fantastic equipment, their 
frantic bearing, and their cries and howls seem to identify 
them with the grossest Rhamanist devil-dancers, — strongly 
remote in externals from the gentle and cultivated persons 
in the higher ranks of the Lama Church, of whom we read in 
Turner or Hue. Other monasteries in or near the city are 
the Chumuling at the north-west comer ; the Tankyalivg 


2 It wu in this convent that P. Desideri studied the religion of the 
lamas. “From March to July,” he says, “ I set myself, I will not 
say to read, but rather to devour the chief books of the Kaa-n-ghiwr, 
and to take in a complete knowledge of all that ]>ertain« to that false 
religion.” 
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at the west of the city; the Kontyahng \ about a mile west of 
the city, at the foot of a low isolated hill called Chapochi. 
Three miles south, beyond the river, is the Chochuling. 
These four convents are known as “ The Four Ling.” 

Leaving the city by the side of the Ramoch’h<£, we see 
•n our left the famous Potala with its many edifices 
crowning and Reeming to grow out of a rocky hill, which 
rises like an island from the plain. It forms altogether a 
majestic mountain of building. At the south base of the 
rock is a large space inclosed by walls and gates, with 
great porticoes on the inner side. This swarms with 
lamas, its nooks with beggars basking in the sun. A 
series of tolerably easy staircases, broken by intervals of 
gentle ascent, leads to the summit of the rock. The whole 
width of this is occupied by the palace. The central part 
of this group of buildings rises in a vast quadrangular 


mass, in four stories, to a great height, terminating in e 
gilt canopy similar, it would seem, to that on the Labrang. 
Here on the lofty terrace is the Grand Lama’s hall of 
audience, and from this great height he looks down upon 
the crowds of his votaries far below, thronging the plain, 
and streaming to kneel before the sacred hill. The 
monastic buildings attached to the palace temple are said 
to contain cells for ten thousand mouks. Other palatial 
buildings, towers, chapels, chodtens (chaityas), pavilions, 
gleaming with gold and silver, Buddhas and other idols, 
cluster round and crown the three peaks of Potala. The 
palace itself is said to be painted externally with red and 
white stripes. The walls and ceilings of all the chief 
apartments and temples are covered with rich silks. Wo 
give an engraving of it (fig. 4), extracted from a Chinese 
view of Lhasa, published by Klaproth in the work quoted 



Flu. 4. — Potala, the Palace- 

at the end. The Potala has every appearance of having 
been drawn from the reality. Two avenues bordered with 
trees of considerable size lead from the city to the foot of 
Potala. “ You see there constantly,” says Hue, “ a great 
number of foreign pilgrims, passing between their fingers the 
beads of their long Buddhist rosaries, with lamas of the 
court splendidly attired, and mounted on richly caparisoned 
horses. There reigns in the neighbourhood of the Potala 
great and incessant movement; but for the most part 
everybody is grave and silent ; religious thoughts appear 
to occupy the minds of all.” It would seem that between 
the palace aud the city runs a stream which is crossed by 
a bridge called “ The Bridge of Glazed Tiles.” 

On the north side of the rock a wide and easy road 
descends winding. By this, which has a parapet along the 
edge, it is lawful to ride. Not far from the base is a 
garden-palace in the middle of a lake which is surrounded 
by trees and shrubberies. This palace, called Lu-khang y is 
described by Desideri as of attractive style, and circular in 
form, with a loggia or portico running all round, and 
adorned with paintings. Here the dissolute Lama who built 
it, at the end of the 17th century, used to give himself up 
to dissipation with the women of Lhasa. Several other 
villas or gardens of the Tibetan pope are mentioned ; in 
one of them the Panch’hen-Rinpoch’he (or Teshu Lama) is 
received when he visits Lhasa, and the two living Buddhas 
drink tea together there. It is in the numerous gardens 
round the town that those large trees grow of which Hue 


•Temple of the Grand Lama. 

speaks as giving Lhasa such a green girdle of foliage. 
There is no natural wood. 

No country in the world — not even Spain or Italy in 
the last century — has so abounded in convents and monks 
as Tibet The district of Lhasa alone is said to contain 
thirty great convents, besidos many smaller establishments^ 
and a notice of Lhasa would be incomplete without some 
mention at least of the great monastic establishments which 
stand within a few miles of the city, and constitute an 
essential element in its existence. These are not single 
masses of building like the great convents of Europe. 
The templo ( Lka-khang ) is the focus of the whole. 
Round this are gathered numerous houses detached from 
| one another, though not far apart, and generally three 
stories in height. In each of these are various apartments, 
each assigned to a monk of some authority and dignity, 
with several younger members or novices under his 
immediate direction Each house has a little garden, 
and a quantity of vases in which plants are grown. 
Library, storehouse, hostel, occupy other buildings, and a 
varying multitude of the peculiar Buddhis objects of 
adoration which we know as dagobas or chaityas , as well 
as of masts with sacred flags and streamers. The whole is 
usually enclosed in a lofty and solid wall. These establish- 
ments have undoubtedly jl vast population, though we can 
hardly accept specific figures, in which indeed authorities 
do not agree. Hue says the inmates of each of the three 
great convents which we are about to name amounted to 

i 
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15,000 ; Nain Singh states them at 7700, 5500, and 3300 
respectively ; the former numbers seem excessive, the latter 
artificial; but no doubt the real numbers are large. In 
the Labrang they show a copper kettle holding more than 
one hundred buckets, which was used to make tea for the 
lamas who took part in the daily temple service. 

The three great convents in the vicinity, all claiming to be 
foundations of Tsongkhapa, the modifevul reformer and organizer 
of the modern orthodox Lama Church, an* the following: — 

1. fire-bung (written firas-sPun*#, “the Rice-Heap,” so called 
from the shape of the hill on which it stands), called by Nain 
Singh Debang , is 5 or 6 miles from Lhasa, west of the city, at the 
entrance to the plain from the side of Shigatze and Nepal. In the 
middle of the convent buildings rises a kind of pavilion, brilliant 
with colour and gilding, which is reserved for the Dalai Lama, when 
he visits Brebuug once a year, and expounds to the inmates. The 
place is greatly frequented by tlio Mongol students who come to Lhasa 
to graduate, and is known in the country us the Mongol convent. 

2. Sera ( “ The Golden ”) is 2 or 3 miles from the city on the 
acclivity of the hills which border the valley on the north, and 
close to the road bv which pilgrims enter from Mongolia. The hill 
is planted with holly and cypress, ami from a distance the crowd 
of buildings and temples, rising in amphitheatre against a back- 
ground of treeB, forms a pleasing picture. In the recesses of tho 
hill, high above the convent, are scattered colls of lumas adopting 
the solitary life. There aro three, groat tcmplos rising in many 
stories, the walls of which aro entirely covered with gilding, whence 
the convent’s name. In tho chief of these temples is preserved 
the famous Dorjt of Buddha, i.r., the Vajra or Thunderbolt (of 
Indra properly), or Adamant, the symbol of the strong and inde- 
structible, which the priest grasps and manipulates in various ways 
•during prayer. From this dorjt, according to one etymology at 
least, comes the name of the Himalayan sanatarium Dorjiling or 
Darjeeling. The emblem is a bronze instrument, shaped much like 
a dumb-bell with pointed ends, and it is said by Roeppen to have 
been one of the later lama borrowings from Sivaism. The original 
is carried solomnly in procession to Labrang during the New Year’s 
festival. In Sera P. Dcsideri found shelter during the cupture of 
the city by the Dzungar Khan in 1717, spoken of below. 

Tho hill adjoining Sera is believed to be rich in silver on*, but it 
is not allowed to be worked. On the summit is a spring, mid a holy 
place of tin* Lhasa Mohammedans, who resort thither. Near the 
convent there is said to be gold, which iH worked by tho monks. 
“ Should they . . . discover a nugget of largo size, it is imme- 
diately replacod in the earth, under the, impression that the large 
nuggets . . . germinate in time, producing the small lumps which 
they are privileged to search for” (Nain Singh). 

3. Oalaan. — This great convent is 10 or 12 miles east of Lhasa, 
on the other side of tho Ivichu Tsangpo river. It is the oldest monas- 
tery of the “ Yellow” sect, having boon founded by Tsongkhapa, 
and having had him for its first superior. Here his body is said to 
be preserved with miraculous circumstances, and here are other relies 
of him, such as the impression of his hands and feet in hard butter. 

Samayt (bSnm-yas) is another famous convent intimately con- 
nected with Lhasa, but it lies some 36 miles south-east on tin* left 
bank of tho great Tsangpo. It was founded by Padnia Sambhava 
{Ur-ghien of the Tibetans), the apostlo who came from Uday&na in 
the 8th century as the great reviver of Buddhism, and was at tho 
head of the old Red sect. It is visited by the Dalai Lama once a 
year. It is surrounded by a very high circular stone wall, 1$ miles 
in circumference, with gates facing the four points of the compass. 
On this wall Nain Singh, who was here on his last journey (1874), 
counted 1030 chaityas of brick. One very large temple ( Lha-khang ) 
occupies the centre, and round it are four smaller but still very 
large temples. Many of the idols are of pure gold, and the wealth 
is very groat. The interiors of the temples are covered with beauti- 
ful writing in enormous Nagari characters, which the vulgar believe 
to be the writing of Sakya himself. 

Lhasa Festivities . — The greatest of these is at the new 
year. This lasts fifteen days, and is a kind of lama 
-carnival, in which masks and mummings, wherein the 
Tibetans take especial delight, play a great part The 
-celebration commences at midnight, with shouts and 
clangour of bells, gongs, chank-shells, drums, and all the 
uoisy repertory of Tibetan music ; whilst friends exchange 
early visits and administer coarse sweetmeats and buttered 
tea. On the 2d day the Dalai Lama gives a grand banquet, 
At which the Chinese and native authorities are present, 
whilst in the public spaces, and in front of the great 
-convents, all sorts of shows and jugglers’ performances go 
K>n.' Next day a regular Tibetan exhibition takes place. 
A long cable, twisted of leather thongs, is stretched from 


a high point in the battlements of Potala slanting down to 
the plain, where it is strongly moored Two men slide 
from top to bottom of this huge hypothenuse, sometimes 
lying on the chest (which is protected by a breast-plate of 
strong leather), spreading their arms as if to swim, and 
descending with the rapidity of an arrow-flight. Occasionally 
fatal accidents occur in this performance, which is called 
“ the dance of the gods ” ; but the survivors are rewarded 
by the court, and the Grand Lama himself is always a 
witness of it. This practice occurs moro or less over the 
Himalayan plateau, and is known in the neighbourhood of 
the Ganges as ttarat. It is employed as a kind of expia- 
tory rite in cases of pestilence and tho lika And exactly 
tho same performance is described as having been exhibited 
in St Paul’s Churchyard beforo King Edward VI., and again 
before Philip of Spain, as well as, about 1750, at Hertford 
and other places in England (see Strutt’s Sfwrts, Ac., 2d 
ed., p. 198). 

The most remarkable celebration of the new year’s 
festivities is tho great jubilee of the Monlam (sAfo)i4am t 
“ prayer ”), instituted by Tsongkhapa himself in 1409. 
Lumus from all parts of Tibet, but chiefly from the great 
convents in tho neighbourhood, flock to Lhasa, and every 
road leading thithor is thronged with troops of monks on 
foot or horseback, on yaks or donkeys, and carrying with 
them their breviaries and their cooking-pots. They 
descend like swarms of bees upon the city, and those who 
cannot find lodging bivouac in the stroots and squares, or 
pitch their little black tents in the plain. The festival lasts 
six days, during which there reigns a kind of saturnalia, 
and the town is abandoned to these crowds of monks. 
Unspeakable confusion and disorder reign, whilst gangs of 
lumas parade the streets, shouting, singing, ami coming to 
blows. The object of this great disorderly gathering is, 
however, supposed to be devotional. Vast processions take 
place, with mystic offerings and lama-music, to the Labrang 
and Moru convents; tho Grand Lama himself assists at the 
festival, and from an elevated throne beside tho Labrang 
receives the offerings of the multitude, and bestows bis 
benediction. 

On the 1 5th of tho first month multitudes of torches are 
kept ablaze, which lighten up the city to a great distance, 
whilst the interior of the Labrang is illuminated throughout 
the night by innumerable lanterns shedding light on coloured 
ligures in bas-relief, framed in arabesques of animals, birds, 
and flowers, and representing the history of Buddha, and 
other subjects, all modelled in butter. The figures are 
executed on a large scale, and, as described by Hue, who 
witnessed the festival at Kunbum on the frontier of China, 
with extraordinary truth and skilL These singular works 
of art occupy some months in preparation, and on the 
morrow are thrown away. On other days horse-races take 
place from Sera to Potala, and foot-races from Potala to the 
city. On the 27th of the month the holy Dorje is carried 
in solemn procession from Sera to the Labrang, and to the 
presence of the Lama at Potala. 

Of other great annual feasts, one, in the fourth month, 
is assigned to the conception of Sakya, but appears to con- 
nect itself with the old nature-feast of the entering of spring, 
and to be more or less identical with the HiUtdl India. A 
second, the consecration of the waters, in September-Oc' 
tober, appears, on the confines of India, to be associated 
with the Dasehra. 

On the 30th day of the second month there cornea off a 
strange ceremony, akin to that of the scapegoat (which is 
not unknown in India). It is called the driving out of the 
demon. A man is hired to perform the part of demon (or 
victim rather), a part which sometimes ends fatally. He 
is fantastically dressed, his face mottled with white and 
black, and is then brought forth from the Labrang to an* 
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gage in quaai-theological controversy with one who repre- 
sents the Grand Lama. This ends in their throwing dice 
against each other (as it were for the weal or woe of Lhasa). 
If the demon were to win the omen would be appalling ; 
so this is effectually barred by false dice. The victim is 
then marched outside the city, followed by the troops, and 
by the whole populace, hooting, shouting, and firing volleys 
after him. Once he is driven off, the people return, and 
he is carried off to the Sarnaye convent. Should he die 
shortly after, this is auspicious ; if not, he is kept in ward 
at Samayd for a twelvemonth. 

Nain Singh, whose habitual accuracy is attested by many 
facts, mentions a strange practice of comparatively recent 
origin, according to which the civil power in the city is put 
up to auction for the first twenty-three days of the new 
year. The purchaser, who must be a member of the Bre- 
bung mouastery, and is termed the Jalno , is a kind of lord 
of misrule, who exercises arbitrary authority during that 
time for his own benefit, levying taxes and capricious fines 
upon the citizens. 

Climate , dec , — Pundit Nain Singh, who lived at Lhasa 
continuously from 2Gtk January to 21st April (18GG), 
made indoor observations of the thermometer from 9th to 
23d February hourly, with the exception of eight hours of 
sleep (11 r.M. to 7 a.m.); and the extreme variation in 
the record is from 2G° (February 2d, 11 a.m.) to 4'>°*75 
(February 2 2d, 2 r.M.). He also mentions that the river 
(Kichu Tsangpo) which flows by Lhasa was frozen in 
December, —the great river (Brahmaputra) being open and 
passed by boats. Water kept in the warmest part of a 
houso fro and burst the vessels holding it. Tt is not 
easy to draw very precise conclusions from these facts, but 
they perhaps indicate a somewhat less severe winter than 
that of Ladak, where the true air temperature is reckoned 
by Captain H. Strachey to range between zero and 30 u Fakr. 
In other respects the Pundit’s account of the climate does 
not differ materially from those we possess of western Tibet. 
Ho says, besides, that strong and high winds are very pre- 
valent, especially during March and April ; but snow fell 
only twice in the three months of his stay, and not deeper 
than 3 inches. The full on the surrounding hills was some- 
what heavier, but apparently it did not lie, for in general 
hardly any snow was to be seen from the city. Should the 
suowfall in Lhasa ever exceed a foot, it is regarded as un 
evil omen. What little Desideri says is to like effect. The 
cold, he says, was never hurtful to health, and he hud often 
spent the night (in winter apparently) under the open sky, 
without suffering. Lightning, which occurs only in con- 
nexion with the summer rains, is never known to strike 
houses or to kill. 

It begins to be warm in May, and the sun’s power 
rapidly grows most oppressive. There is a distinct rainy 
season at Shigatze (July to September), and this appears 
to extend to Lhasa, though the information is not very 
precise. Nain Singh was told that earthquakes are 
unknown in the Lhasa province. Cholera is said to be 
unknown; but dysentery is often violent, and rapidly fatal. 
Cough and chest diseases are not prevalent, nor are skin 
diseases common, in spite of the filthy habits of the people. 
The most dreaded of all diseases is smallpox. Inoculation is 
habitually used. Ophthalmia is very prevalent and severe. 

History , — The seat of the princes whose family raised Tibet to a 
position among the powers of Asia was originally on the Yarlung 
river, in the extreme east of the region now occupied by Tibetan 
tribes. It was transplanted to Lhasa in the 7th century by the 
king Srong-dsan-gtunpo, conqueror, civilizer, and proselytizer, the 
founder of Buddhism in Tibet, the introducer of the Indian 
alphabet. On the threeqwukod crag now occupied by the palace- 
monastery of the Great Lama this king is said to have established 
his fortress, whilst he founded in the plain below temples to Receive 
the sacred images, brought respectively from Nepal aud from China 
hr the brides to whom nis own conversion is attributed. 


Tibet endured as a conquering power some two centuries, and the 
more famous among the descendants of the founder added to the 
city. This- rong-ue- than (who reigned 740-786) is said to have 
erected a great temple-palace of which the basement followed the 
Tibetan style, the middle story the Chinese, and the upper story the 
Indian — a combination which would aptly symbolize tile elements 
tnat have moulded the culture of Lhasa, such as it is. His son, 
the last of the great orthodox kings, in the next century, is said to 
nave summoned artists from Nepal and India, aud among many 
splendid foundations to have erected a sanctuary (at Sarnuyd) of 
vast height, which hud nine stories, the three lower of stone, the 
three middle of brick, the three uppermost of timber. With this king 
the glory of Tibet ami of ancient Lhasa reached its zenith, and in 
822 an obelisk recording bis treaty on equul terms with the Great 
T’ang emperor of China was erected in the city. There followed 
dark days for Lhasa and the Buddhist Church in the accession of 
this king’s brother Langdharina, who has been called the Julian of 
the Lamas. This king rejected the doctrine, persecuted aud scat- 
tered its ministers, and threw down its temples, convents, and 
images, it was more than a century before Buddhism recovered ita 
hold, and its convents w'ore rehabilitated over Tibet. The country was 
then split into an infinity of petty states, many of them ruled from 
the convents by warlike ecclesiastics; but, though the old monarchy 
never recovered, Lhasa seems to have maintained some supremacy, 
and probably never lost its claim to be the chief city of that con- 
geries of principalities, with a common fuith and a common language, 
which was called Tibet. 

The Arab geographers of the lOtli century speak of Tibet, but it 
is without real knowledge, and none speak of any city that we can 
identify with Lhasa. The lirst passage in any Western author in which 
such identification can be probably traced occurs in the narrative of 
Friar Odorico of Pordenono (c. 1280). This remarkable traveller’^ 
route from Europe to India, and thence by sea to China, can be traced 
satisfactorily, but of his journey homeward through Asia the indi- 
cations are very fragmentary. He speaks, however, on this return 
journey of the realm of Tibet, which lay on the confines of India 
proper: — “ The folk of that country dwell in tents made of black 
felt. But the chief ami royal city is all built w r ith walls of black 
and white, and all its streets are very well paved. In this city no 
one shall dare to shed the blood of any, whether man or beast, for 
the reverence they bear a certain idol that iH there worshipped. In 
that city dwelleth the A bass i , i. c. , in their tongue the pope, who is 
the head of all the idolaters, and who lias the disposal of all their 
benefices such us they are after their manner. M 

We know' that Kublai Khan had constituted a young prince of 
the Lama Church, Mati Dliwaja, as head of that body, and tributary 
ruler of Tibet, but besides this all is obscure for a century. This 
passage of Odorie shows that such authority continued under 
Kublui’s descendants, and that some foreshadow of the position 
since occupied by the Dalai Luma already existed. But it was not 
till a contury after Odorie that the strange heredity of the dynasty 
of the Dalai Lumas of Lhasa actually began. And in the lirst two 
centurios of its existence the residence of these pontiffs was rather 
ut Brebung or Sera than at Lhasa itself, though the latter was the 
centre of devout resort. A great event for Lhasa wus the conver- 
sion, or reconversion, of the Mongols to Lamaism (c. 1577), which 
made the city the focus of sanctity and pilgrimnge to so vast a tract 
of Asia. It was in the middle of the 17th contury that Lhasa 
became the residence of the Dalai Lama. A native prince, known 
as thcTsanpo, with his seat at Shigatzd, had made himself master 
of southern Tibet, and threatened to absorb the whole. The fifth 
Dalai Luma, Navang Lobsang, called in the aid of a Calmuck 
prince, Gushi Khan, from the neighbourhood of the Koko-nur, 
who defeated and slew the Tsaiipo and made over full dominion iQ 
Tibet to the Lama (1643). The latter now first established his 
court, und built his palace, on tho roek-site of the fortress of the 
ancient monarchy, which apparently hud fallen into ruin, and to 
this he gave tho name of Potala. 1 

In the time of this Dalai Lama, Lhasa was visited for tho first 
time by European travellers. In 1624 Antonio d’Andrada, a Portu- 
guese Jesuit, Had penetrated to Tibet through the Gauge tic Hima- 
laya, and returned the following your with a coadjutor. But the 
place which he reached was Caparangue in the kingdom of Cogue , 
as lie calls it, i.e. f Chaprang in the province* of GugtS on the Tibetan 
Sutlej, and ho never got nearer Lhasa. In June 1661 the Jesuit 

: 1 This name is absurdly explained by Abl>4 Hue as Buddha- la — 

J “hill of Buddha. ” This is not even a possible etymology, for, whilst 
I the actual term Buddha seems never to be used untranslated in Tibet, 

! one may discern from Hue’s own book that la means, not “a hill,” 
but M a pass " over mountains. The name seems to be really taken 
from the classical traditions of the Buddhists. Potala , “the harbour” 
(the Pattala of the Greeks, the modem Hyderabad on the Indus), was 
in legend the royal seat, for more than a hundred generations, of the 
Sakya progenitors of Gautama Buddha (see Csoma de Kftros in Joum . 
As. Soc, Bengal, ii. 890 
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fathers, Albert D’Ofrrille and John Grneber, started from Peking, 
and, by the way of Siningfu and the Koko-nur, reached Lhasa, where 
they stayed a month, and then went on through Nepal to India. 
The extracts from Grueber’s narrative, given by Athanasius Kircher 
in his China Illostrata (Amst., 1067), are accompanied by a drawing 
of Potala which, though meagre, appears to be genuine, and is tiie 
only European representation in existence of that Tibetan Vatican. 

The founder of Potala died in 1682, and his death was followed 
by events which brought on a time of trouble. He had appointed 
as “ regent " or civil administrator ( Tisri , or Dcba ), one supposed 
to bo his own natural sou. This remarkable personage, Sangje 
Gvamtso, of great ambition and accomplishment, still renowned in 
Tibet as the author of some of the most valued works of the native 
literature, concealed the deatli of his master, asserting that the 
latter had retired, in mystic moditatiun or trance, to the upper 
chambers of the palace. The government continued to bo carried 
on in the Lama’s name by the regent, who leagued with Gulden 
Khan of Dzungaria against the Chinese (Manehu) power, it whs 
not till tho great emperor Kang-lii w r as marching on Tibet that the 
death of the Lama, sixteen years before, was admitted. A solemn 
funeral was theu performed, at which 108,000 lamas assisted, and a 
new incarnation was set up in the person of a youth of fifteen. This 
young man was tho scandal of the Lamaite Church in every kind of 
evil living and debauchery. Hut it was under him and the regent 
Sangjc Gyamtso that the Potala palace attained its present scale of 
grandeur, and that most of the other great buildings of Lhasa were 
extended and embellished. In 1705-0 a Calmuck prince, Latsan 
Khan, great grandson of Gushi Khan, taking the renowned name 
of Jenghiz Khan, made himself master of Tibet, and put to death 
both the crafty regent and the dissolute lama whom lie had set up. 
The Dzuugariuns crossed the northern desert in 1717, and stormed 
Lhasa, but wore in turn driven out by the army of Kuug-hi in 1720, 
and from that time the Chinese power, though, us elsewhere, it has 
been at times severely shaken, has never quite lost its hold of Tibet. 

It was in the midst of those troubled times (1708) that a 
Capuchin mission entered Lhasa. It was unfortunate in the death 
of its successive heads, and from about 1712 it was abandoned for 
several years, but after an interval the Capuchins reappeared, twelve 
in number, reaching Lhasa by Nejml in 1720. Nothing almost was 
heard of them till tho head of the mission, \\ Ora/io della Peiina, 
appeared at Romo in 1 7 Hf> to report that nine were dead, and to 
ask reinforcement, lie rrtumod with nine more, carrying presents 
to tho Grand Lama und the so-call.*d “king of Tibet.” In 1742 
he reported his safe arrival, and that the presents were well received. 
Called to Nepal, where there was a branch of the mission, he died 
thore in 1747. We possess some of tho results collected by this 
mission in an excellent short treatise on Tibet by P. Gruzin 
himself, as well as in the extraordinary hodge-podge of crude philo- 
logy, rubbish, and valuable farts (like fossils imbedded ill a bank 
of mud), th u Alphabet um Tibctnimm of the Augustine monk Ant. 
Giorgi (Rome, 1762). The mission seems to have been expelled 
from Tibet in 1754, and found refuge for a time in Nepal. Some 
Hfty volumes, tho relies of the mission library, were in 1847 
recovered from Lhasa by Mr Brvan Hodgson, through the courtesy 
of the Grand Lama himself, and were transmitted as an offering to 
Pope Pius IX., then in the hist bloom of reputation. 

In 1716, moreover, two Jesuits, P. Ipolito Desideri of Pistoia, and 
P. Freyro, a Portuguese, reached Lhasa by way of Kashmir, 
Ladak, and the enormous journey from Lodak by the holy lakes and 
the valley of the Tsuipu. Desideri remained at Lhasu till April 1721 , 
witnessing the capture of Lhasa successively by Dzuugur and Chinese. 
Of the moderation of the latter, and their abstinence from all out- 
rage or plunder, he Hjieaks highly. His departure was due to con- 
troversies between the Jesuits and Capuchins at Rome, which caused 
an order to l>e issued for his retirement from Tibet. An interesting 
letter from him, dated April 10, 1716, is printed in the Lettrcs fidi- 
fiantes , Roc. xv., but a largo MS. volume of his observations dur- 
ing his residence in Tibet is still unpublished. The next Eurojioan 
visitor was Samuel Van de Putto of Flushing, an LL. D. of Leyden, 
whose thirst for travel carried him through India to Lhasa, where 
he is said to have resided a long time, to liave acquired the language, 
and to have become intimate with some of the lamas. After 
travelling from Lhasa to Peking with a luma mission he returned, 
again by Lhasa, to India, and was an eye-witness of the sack of 
Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1737. Unhappily he ordered his pa^rs to 
be burnt after his death, and the knowledge that such a traveller 
must have accumulated died wdth him. We pass on to 1811-12 
when the first (and last) English visit to Lhasa occurred. The 
traveller was Thomas Manning, a Cambridge man of Cains College, 
who had been long devoted to Chinese studies, the lt friend M. of 
Charles Lamb, from whom “ Elia.” professes to have got that trans- 
lation of a Chinese MS. which furnished the immortal dissertation 
on roast pig. After residing some years at Canton, Manning went 
to Calcutta! bent on reaching the interior of China through Tibet, 
ainoe from the seaboard it was sealed He actually did reach Lhasa, 
•tayed there about five months, and had several interviews with 
the Dalai Lama, but was compelled to return to India. He never 
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published anything regarding his journey, and the very fact of its 
occurrence was known to few, when his narrative was printed, 
through the praiseworthy zeal of Mr 0, Markham, in 1870. The man 
had given the reins to his own eccentricities till he seemed to have 
lost all power of seriousness, and the account, though containing 
some jiaaHUges of great interest, is most disappointing. 

The next travellers to reach Lhasa were nuu and Gabet, French 
Loza riat priests, who travelled from China the route followed by 
Grileber and by Van de Putte, via Siniugfu, and roached Lhasa 
29th January 1846. On the 16th of March they were sent off under 
escort by the rugged road to Sz’-chuen. Hue’s book, Souvenir* (tun 
Voyage, Ac., is probably still well known, und deserves to be so, for 
it is out of the most delightful among books of travel. Hue was 
indeed, not only without science, perhaps without accurate know* 
ledge of any kind, but also without that geographical sense which 
sometimes enables a traveller to bring back valuable contributions 
to geographical knowledge though unable to make instrumental 
observations. He was, however, amazingly clever as a narrator and 
sketcher of character; ami, in this hib lirst work, his ambition to 
shine had not gained the upper hand as it did fatally in later works. 
It was Ke-shcn, a well-known Chinese statesman, disgraced for 
making peace with the English ul ( union in 1841, and who was 
then on a special deputation to Lhusu, who ostensibly expelled 
them. The Tibetan regent, with his enlightened and kindly 
spirit, is painted by Hue in most attractive colours, and Mr Mark- 
ham expresses strongly the opinion that the native authorities were 
most willing to receive strangers, whilst tho jeulousy that excluded 
them was Chinese only. Recent experiences of attempts to enter 
Tibet contradict this view. The lamas, whose rule seems to have 
become more und more grasping and oppressive, appear to be sen- 
sible that their system would easily full to pieces, and are violently 
opposed to the passage of Euro|ajuns across the Tibetan frontier. 

Our latest narrative of a visit to Lhasa in that of the Into Pundit 
Nuiti Singh, trained as an explorer in the Indian survey department. 
He reached the city in the course of two most remarkable journeys. 
In the first, after mi ineffectual attempt by Nepal, he travelled by 
the Maiirtsiirowar Lake, und the road thence eastward, parallel to 
the course of the Tsnupu, reaching Lhasa loth January 1806, and 
leaving it 21st Aptil 1867. On the second journey (1874) lie started 
liom Ladak, crossing the vast am! elevated plateau by tho Tengrwior 
and other grout hikes, and agaiu reaching Lhasa 18th November. 
Between these two journeys Lhasa had also been visited by another 
native explorer in 1872. 1 Nuin Singh, by his extraordinary surveys, 
and by repeuted observations of latitude on his first visit, lias fixed 
; for us the position of Lhasa. But he also has given an account of 
his journeys, und of his residence there, which, though brief, i» full 
of intelligence and interest, and appears to be thoroughly trust- 
worthy. This enterprising and deserving man whn, on the comple- 
tion of bis journey in 1875, rewarded by the Indian Government 
with a pension and grant of land, and afterwards received the 
gold medal of the Roy. Geog. Soe. ami the Companionship of the 
Star of India. He died early in 1882. 

See Kocppcn, I He Lamauc.hc Hierarchic und Kirche (Berlin, 
i 1859), being the 2d vol. of J Hr Religion dm Bvddlut ; Giorgi, Alpha - 
bet am TiheUmurn, Rome, 1762 ; II uc, Souvenirs d' un Voyage, Ac,, 
Paris, 1850, vol. ii. ; Jjesc. da Tubet (Wei-tsang-thou-ehy), edited by 
Klaproth, Paris, 1831 ; Pundit Nuin Singh (Colonel Montgomerie** 
Report) in Journ. Roy. Ueog. Soc ., vol. xxxviii. 129 sq.\ Tibet 
(Bogle and Manning), by C. Murkham, C.B. (2d ed. 1879); MS. 
narrative of P. Ipolito Desideri (copy in possession of Hakluyt Soc.). 
Also urticJcH, by Dr A. Campbell in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal , vol. 
xxiv. p. 215; by the Jute Wilfrid JJeeley, B.C.8., ill Calc, lieviev \ 
vol. lix. p. 1 ; by Col. H. Yule, in Blackwood's Mag., March 1862, 
and in Ilia Time*, Muy 16, 1876 ; paper on “Chinese Tea Trade 
with Tibet,” by E. C. Baber, printed in Svppf. to Gazette of India, 
November 8, 1879; “The Silver Coinage of Tibet,” by M. Terrien 
de la Couperie, in Numism. Chron., 3d her., vol. i. (H. Y.) 

L’H6P1TAL, or L’Hosfital, Michel dk (r, 1505-1573), 
chancellor of France from 1560 to 1568, was born near 
Aigueperse in Auvergne (now Puy-de-D6me) about the year 
15U5. His father, who was physician ana comptroller of 
accounts to the constable Charles de Bourbon, sent him to 
study at Toulouse, whence at the age of eighteen he was 
driven by the evil fortunes of the family patron, after 
suffering arrest and imprisonment, to Padua, iu which 
university he studied law and letters for about six years. 
On the completion of his studies he joined his father at 
Bologna, and afterwards, the constable having died, went 
to Rome in the suite of Charles V. For some time he 
held the position of auditor of the rota at Rome, but in 
1534, encouraged by the fair promises of Cardinal de 

1 Bee Walker’* Report for 1873-7 4. 
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Graufraont, he returned to Franca The death of his patron 
eoon afterwards seriously impaired his prospects ; but after 
he had entered himself of the Parisian bar, his marriage, 
in 1637, to a daughter of the lieutenant-criminel procured 
for him the post of counsellor to the parliament of Paris. 
This office he hold until 1547, when he was sent by Henry 
IL on a mission to Bologna, where the council of Trent 
was at that time sitting ; after sixteen months of wearisome 
inactivity there, ho was by his own desire recalled at the 
close of 1548. L’Hopital now for some time held the 
position of “ chancellor ” in the household of the princess 
Margaret, duchess of Berri, and in 1554 he was made 
superintendent of the royal finances. In 1559 ho accom- 
panied his mistress, now duchess of Savoy, to Nice, where, 
on the following year, tidings reached him that he had been 
chosen to succeed Olivior in the chancellorship of France. 
One of his first acts after entering on the duties of his office 
(in July 1560) was to cause the parliament of Paris to 
register the edict of Romorantin, of which he is sometimes, 
but erroneously it would seem, said to have been the 
author. Designed as it was to protect so-called heretics 
from the secret and summary methods of the Inquisition, 
it certainly had his sympathy and approval. In accordance 
with the consistent policy of inclusion and toleration by 
which the whole of his official life was characterized, he 
induced the council to call the Assembly of Notables, which 
met at Fontainebleau in August 1660 and agreed that the 
States General should be summoned, all proceedings against 
heretics being meanwhile suppressed, pending the reforma- 
tion of the church by a general or national council. The 
States General met in December ; the edict of Orleans (July 
1561) followed, and finally, after the colloquy of Poissy, 
that of January 1562, the most liberal (except that of 
Nantes) ever obtained by the Protestants of Franca Its 
terms, however, wore not carried out, and during the war 
which was the inevitable result of the massacre of Vassy 
in May, L’HOpital, whose dismissal had been for some time 
urged by the papal legate Hippolytus of Este, found it 
necessary to rotire to his estate at Vignay near Etampes, 
whence he did not return until after the pacification of 
Amboise (March 19, 1563). It was by his advice that 
Charles IX. was declared of age (August 17, 1563) at 
Rouen, a measure which really increased the power of 
Catherine de* Medici ; and it was under his influence also 
that the parliament of Paris in 1564 refused to sanction 
the publication of the acts of the council of Trent, on 
account of their inconsistency with the Gallican liberties. 
In 1564 -66 he accompanied the young king on an extended 
tour through France ; and in 1566 he was instrumental in 
the promulgation of an important edict for reform of abuses 
in the administration of justice. The renewal of the 
religious war in September 1567, however, was at once a 
symptom and a cause of diminished influence to L*H6pital, 
and in February 1568 lie obtained his letters of discharge, 
which were registered by the parliament on May 11, hiB 
titles, honours, and emoluments being reserved to him 
during the remainder of his life. Henceforward he lived 
a life of unbroken literary seclusion at Vignay, his only 
subsequent public appearance being by means of a 
“memoire *' which he addressed to the kiug in 1570 under 
the title Le but de la guerre et de la paix , ou Discours du 
ckancelier IS Hospital pour exhorter Charles IX. d downer la 
paix & ses subjects. Though not exempt from considerable 
danger, he passed in safety through the troubles of the St 
Bartholomew, but did not long survive them. His death 
took place either at Vignay or at B&esbat (Courclimanche, 
Etampes) on March 13, 1573. 

After his death Pibrac, assisted by De Thou and Sc^vole de 
Bainte-Marthe, collected a volume of the Poemata of L’Hdpital, I 
and in 1585 his grandson published Epieiolcurum seu Sermmum I 
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Ubri sex . The complete (Euvrts de THdpttalme™ published for the 
first time by Dufey (5 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1824-25). They include 
his “ Harangues ” and “ Remonstrances,* 1 the Epistles , the MHrmre 
to Charles IX., a Train de la Information de la Justice t and the 
will of L’Hdpital. Haag ( France Prot., vii. p. 83) gives the titles 
of several MSS. still unpublished. Villemain wrote a Vie de 
L'H6pital % which has recently been reprinted (1874), and there 
arc monographs also by Taillandier (1861) and by Dupr^-Lasal 
(1875). 

LIAU-YANG, or Leaou-Yang, a city of China, formerly 
the chief town of the province of Liau-tung or Shing-king 
(southern Manchuria), and still a place of considerable 
mark, 35 miles south of Moukdeu. It is situated in a rich 
cotton district, and carries on no small trade. The walls 
include an area about miles long by 2 miles broad, and 
there are pretty extensive suburbs ; but a good deal even 
of the enclosed area is under cultivation. The population 
is estimated at 80,000. 

LIBANIUS, a Sophist, was the most distinguished 
Greek writer of the 4th century a.d. He was born at 
Antioch beween 314 and 316. He studied at Athens, and 
Bpent most of his earlier manhood in Constantinople and 
Nicomedia. His private classes at Constantinople were 
much more popular than those of the public professors ; 
and their jealousy found means of having him expelled 
from Constantinople in 346 on the charge of studying 
magic. He was recalled from Nicomedia after five years. 
Ill health obliged him to retire to Antioch, where he spent 
the later part of his life. Though a pagan by religion, he 
enjoyed the favour of the Christian emperors. When 
Julian restored paganism as the state religion, Libanius 
showed no intolerance. Among his pupils he numbered 
St John Chrysostom and St Basil. His works, consisting 
chiefly of orations, declamations on set topics, and letters, 
are very voluminous, and have not yet been published in 
one single edition. He devoted much time to the study 
of the classical Greek writers, on whom his style is modelled 
with considerable success. 

The best edition of the orations and declamat ions is lleiskc’s, of 
the letters Wolf’s. See Westeriminn, Grech, d. Gricch. Bcrcdtsam • 
keit ; Bernhardy’s and other histories of Greek literature; Forster, 
Zur Schriftstcllcrci des Libanios , and articles in Hermes , vols. ix. 

and x. 

LIBAU (leepaja of the Letts), a port of Russia, on the 
Baltic Sea, in the government of Courland and district of 
G robin, 1 43 miles by rail south-west of Riga. It is situated 
at the northern extremity of a narrow sandy peninsula 
which separates Lake Libau (12 miles long and 2 miles 
wide) from the Baltic Sea. The town is well built of 
stone, with good gardens, and has a gymnasium and more 
than twenty different schools, cigar manufactories, machine 
works, and a small wharf. The sea throwing up a good 
deal of amber, many inhabitants are engaged in the fabrica- 
tion of small articles of that substance. The harbour of 
Libau was 2 miles south of the town until a canal was dug 
through the peninsula in 1697 ; but this canal is liable to 
be silted up, and the depth at the bar is only 9 feet, or 
even 6 fe6t during south-west winds, so that larger ships 
must lie in the open roadstead. Libau being the most 
southern Baltic port in Russia has the advantage of freezing 
only for a few weekB during the winter. Since being 
brought, in 1872, into railway connexion with Moscow, 
Orel, and Kharkoff, it has become an important Russian 
port, and competes with the northern ports of Prussia, the 
exports already exceeding by 100,000 tons those from 
Konigsberg. In 1879 the port of Libau wus visited by 
1976 ships, and the export of corn, flax, hempseed, and 
linseed has reached 28,212,600 roubles(about i.‘2,B22,000), 
against 1,980,000 roubles and 367 ships in 1872. The 
merchants carry on an active trade in grain and flax, mak- 
ing their purchases directly in southern Russia ; their 
warehouses are numerous, spacious, and well built The 
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yearly fair has some importance for the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, The town is also a watering-place, yearly visited 
by several hundreds of persons. Population in 1881, 
27,900 ; with military and railway servants, 30,000. 

The port of Lib&u, Lyra }/ortus $ is mentioued as early as 1263 ; it 
then belonged to the Livonian order. In 1418 it was burnt by 
Lithuanians, and in 1560 it was mortgaged by the grandmaster of 
the order to the Prussian duke Albert. It was annexed to Russia 
in 1795. 

LIBEL and SLANDER are the terms employed in Eng- 
lish law to denote injurious attacks upon a man’s reputation 
or character by words written or spoken, or by equivalent 
signs. In most early systems of law we liud verbal injuries 
treated as a criminal or quasi-criminal offence, tho essence 
of the injury lying not in pecuniary loss, which nmy be 
compensated by damages, but in the personal insult which 
must be atoned for, — a vindictive penalty coming in the 
place of personal revenge. By the law of the XII. Tables, 
the composition of scurrilous songs and gross noisy public 
affronts were punished by death. Minor offences of tho 
same class seem to have found their place under the general 
conception of injuria , which included ultimately every 
form of direct personal aggression which involved contumely 
or insult. In the later Roman jurisprudence, which has, 
on this point, exercised considerable influence over modern 
systems of law, wo find verbal injuries dealt with in the 
edict under two heads. The first comprehended defamatory 
and injurious statements which were made in a public 
manner ( ronvicium contra bonos mores). In this case the 
essence of the offence lay in the unwarrantable public 
proclamation, in the contumely which was offered to a 
man before his fellow-citizens. In such a caso the truth 
of the statements was no justification for the unnecessarily 
public and insulting manner in which they had been made. 
Tho second head included defamatory statements which 
were made inprivate, and in this case the offence lay in 
the imputation itself, not in the manner of its publication. 
The truth was therefore a suflicient defence, for no man 
had a right to demand legal protection for a false reputa- 
tion. Even belief in the truth was enough, because it took 
away the intention which was essentiul to the notion of 
injuria. The law thus aimed at giving sufficient scope for 
the discussion of a man’s character, while at the same time 
it protected him from needless insult and pain. Tho 
remedy for verbal injuries was long confined to a civil 
action for a money penalty, which was estimated according 
to the gravity of the case, and which, although vindictive 
in its character, doubtless included practically the element 
of compensation. But a new remedy was introduced with 
the extension of the criminal law, under which many kinds 
of defamation were punished with great severity. We find 
at the same time increased importance attached to the 
publication of defamatory books and writings, the libri or 
libelli famosi, from which we derive our modern use of the 
word libel; and under the later emperors the iattcr term 
came to be specially applied to anonymous accusations or 
pasquils, the dissemination of which wub regarded as 
peculiarly dangerous, and visited with very severe punish- 
ment, whether the matter contained in them were true or 
false. 

The earlier history of the English law of defamation is 
somewhat obscure. Civil actious for damages seem to have 
been tolerably frequent so far back as the rejgn of Edward 
I. There was no distinction drawn between words written 
and spoken. When no pecuniary penalty was in vol ved such 
cases fell within the old jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts, which was only finally abolished during the present 
reign. It seems, to say the least, uncertain whether any 
gener a lly applicable criminal process was in use. The 
crime of scandalum magnatum^ spreading false reports 
about the mag nates of the realm, was established by statutes, 
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but the first fully reported case in which libel is affirmed 
generally to be punishable at common law is one tried in 
the Star Chamber in the reigu of James I. In that case 
no English authorities are cited except a previous case of 
the same nature before the same tribunal ; the law and 
terminology appear to bo taken directly from Roman sources, 
with the insertion that libels tended to a breach of the peace ; 
and it seems probable that that not very scrupulous tribu- 
nal had simply found it convenient to adopt the very 
stringent Roman provisions regarding the libelli /amoni 
without paying auy regard to tho Roman limitations. From 
that time wo find both the criminal and civil remedies in 
full operation, and will now consider how the law stands 
with regard to each at tho present time. 

Civil Law .—' The first important distinction we encounter 
is that between slander and libel, between tin? oral and 
written promulgation of defamatory statements. In the 
former case tho remedy is limited. Tho law will not take 
notice of every kind of abusive or defamatory language. 
Tt must bo shown either that the plaintiff has suffered 
ictual damage us a direct consequence of the slauder, or 
that the imputation is of such a nature that we are entitled 
to infer damuge as a necessary consequence. The special 
duinugoon which an action is founded for slanderous words 
must be of the nature of pecuniary loss. Loss of reputa- 
tion or of position in society, or even illness, however 1 
clearly it may be traced to the slander, is insufficient 
\\ hen we cannot prove special damuge, the action for slander 
is only allowed upon certain strictly defined grounds. These 
are the imputation of a crime or misdemeanour which is 
punishable corporeally, c.//., by imprisonment ; tho imputo/ 
tion of a contagious or infectious disease ; statements which 
tend to the disherison of an apparent heir (other cases of 
blunder of title when the party is in possession requiring 
the allegation of special damuge) ; and lastly, slanders 
directed against a man’s professional or business character, 
which tend directly to prejudice him in his trade, profes- 
sion, or means of livelihood. In tho latter case the words 
must either be directly aimed at a man in his business of 
official character, or they must be such as necessarily to 
imply unfitness for his particular office or occupation. 
Thus words which merely reflect generally upon tho moral 
character of a tradesman or professional man are not 
actionable, but they uro actionable if directed against hi® 
dealings in tho course of his trade or profession. But, in 
the case of a merchant or trader, an allegation which affect* 
his credit generally is enough, and in the same way it has 
been held that statements are actionable which affect the 
ability or moral characters of persons who hold offices, o 1 
exercise occupation which require a high degree of ability, 
or infer peculiar confidence. In every case the plaintiff 
must have been at the time of the slander in the actual 
exercise of the occupation or enjoyment of the office with 
reference to which the slander is supposed to have affected 
him. 

The action for libel is not restricted in the same way as 
that for slander. Origiually, os we have seen, there appears 
to have been no essential distinction between them, but the 
establishment of libel as a criminal offence had probably 
considerable influence, and it soon became settled that 
written defamatory statements, or pictures and other signs 
which bore a defamatory meaning, implied greater malice 
and deliberation, and were generally fraught with greatet 
injury than those which were merely made by word of 
mouth. The result has been that the action for libel is not 
limited to special grounds, or by the necessity of proving 
special damage. It may be founded on any statement 
which disparages a man’s private or professional character, 
or which tends to hold him up to hatred, contempt, or 
ridicule. In one of the leading cases, for example, the 
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plaintiff obtained damages because it was said of him that 
he was a hypocrite, and had used the cloak of religion for 
unworthy purposes. In another case a charge of ingratitude 
was held sufficient. In civil cases the libel must be 
published by being brought by the defendant under the 
notice of a third party, and it has even been held that it is 
sufficient if this has been done by gross carelessness, 
without deliberate intention to publish. Every person is 
liable to an action who is concerned in the publication of a 
libel, whether he be the author, printer, or publisher ; and 
the extent and manner of the publication, although not 
affecting the ground of the action, is a material element in 
estimating the damages. 

It is not necessary that the defamatory character of the 
words or writing complained of should be apparent on their 
face. They may be couched in the form of an insinuation, 
or may derive their sting from a reference to circumstances 
understood by the persons to whom they are addressed. 
In such a case the plaintiff must make the injurious sense 
clear by an averment called an innuendo, and it is for the 
jury to say whether tlio words boro the meaning thus 
ascribed to them. 

In all civil actions for slander and libel the falsity of the 
injurious statements is an essential element, so that the 
defendant is always entitled to justify his statements by 
their truth ; but when the statements are in themselves 
defamatory, their falsity is presumed, and the burden of 
proving their truth is laid upon the defendant There aro 
however, a large class of false defamatory statements, 
commonly called privileged, which aro not actionable on 
account of tbe particular circumstances in which they are 
made. The general theory of law with regard to these 
cases is this. It is assumed that in every case of defama- 
tion intention is a necessary element ; but in the ordinary 
caBe, when a statement is false and defamatory, the law 
presumes that it has been made or published with an evil 
intent, and will not allow this presumption to be rebutted 
by evidence or submitted as matter of fact to a jury. But 
there are certain circumstances in which the natural 
presumption is quite the other way. There are certain 
natural and proper occasions on which statements may be 
made which are in themselves defamatory, and which may 
be false, but which naturally suggest that the statements 
may have been made from a perfectly proper motive and 
with entire belief in their truth. In the cases of this kind 
which are recognized by law, the presumption is reversed. 
It lies with the plaintiff to show that the defendant was 
actuated by what is called express malice , by an intention 
to do harm, and in this case the question is not one of legal 
inference for the court, but a matter of fact to be decided 
by the jury. Although, however, the theory of the law 
seems to rest entirely upon natural presumption of inten- 
tion, it is pretty clear that in determining the limits of 
privilege the courts have been almost wholly guided by 
considerations of public or general expediency. 

In some cases the privilege is absolute, so that we cannot 
have an action for defamation even although we prove 
express malice. Thus no action of this kind can be 
maintained for statements made in the course of judicial 

K ieedings if they are in any sense relevant to the matter 
and. In the same way no statements or publications 
are actionable which are made in the ordinary course of 
parliamentary proceedings. Papers published under the 
authority of parliament are protected by a special Act, 
3 44 Viet c. 9, which was passed after a decree of the 
law oourts adverse to the privilege claimed. The reports 
of judicial and parliamentary proceedings stand in a some- 
what different position, which has only been attained after 
a long and interesting conflict The general rule now is 
that ||1 reports of parliamentary or judicial proceedings 
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are privileged in so far as they are houe*i uiul impurtiaL 
Even 'em parte proceedings, in so far as they take i>lace in 
public, now fall within the same rule. But if the report is 
garbled, or if part of it only is published, the party who 
is injured in consequence is entitled to maintain an action, 
and to have the question of malice submitted to a jury. 
Comments on subjects of public interest, on the proceedings 
of courts or public bodies, on publications, exhibitions, 
and on persons who have in any way chosen to invite the 
public attention, fall within a similar rule. The public 
interest demands that on all these subjects a fair latitude 
for discussion should be permitted ; the critic is entitled 
to the utmost liberty so long as he expresses nothing more 
than his honest opinion of the subject before him, but if 
it can be proved that be has used false and defamatory 
language out of malice, and especially if he has travelled 
beyond the facts which are properly before tbe public, he 
is no longer protected by his privilege. In private life a 
large number of statements are privileged so long as they 
remain matters of strictly private communication. It is 
difficult to define the limits of private privilege without 
extensive reference to concrete cases ; but generally it may 
be said that it includes all communications which are made 
in performance of a duty not merely legal but moral or 
social, answers to bona fide inquiries, communications made 
by persons in confidential relations regarding matters in 
which one or both are interested, and even statements 
made within proper limits by persons in the bona fide 
prosecution of their own interest. Common examples of 
this kind of privilege are to be found in answer to inquiries 
as to the character of servants or the solvency of a trader, 
warnings to a friend, communications between persons 
who are jointly interested in some matters of business. 
But in every case we must be careful not to exceed the 
limits of publication required by the occasion, or otherwise 
the privilege is lost. Thus defamatory statements may be 
privileged when made to a meeting of shareholders, but 
not when published to others who have no immediate con- 
cern in the business. 

In a few instances in which an action cannot be 
maintained even by the averment of malice, the plaintiff 
may maintain an action by averring not only malice but 
also want of reasonable and probable cause. The most 
common instances of this kind are malicious charges 
made in the ordinary course of justice and malicious 
prosecutions. In such cases it would be contrary to 
public policy to punish or prevent every charge which was 
made from a purely malicious motive, but there is no 
reason for protecting accusations which are not only mali- 
cious, but destitute of all reasonable probability. 

Criminal Law . — Publications which are blasphemous, 
immoral, or seditious aro frequently termed libels, and are 
punishable both at common law and by various statutes. 
The matter, however, which constitutes the offence in these 
publications lies beyond our present scope. Libels upon 
individuals may be prosecuted by criminal information or 
indictment, but there can be no criminal prosecution for 
slander. So far as concerns tbe definition of libel, and its 
limitation by the necessity of proving in certain cases 
express malice, there is no substantial difference between 
the ruleB which apply to criminal prosecutions and to civil 
actions, with the one important exception (now considerably 
modified) that the falsity of a libel is not in criminal law 
an essential element of the offence. If the matter alleged 
were in itself defamatory, the court would not permit 
inquiry into its truth. The sweeping application of this 
rule seems chiefly due to the indiscriminate use, in earlier 
cases, of a rule in Roman law which was only applicable to 
oertain modes of publication, but has been supported by 
various reasons of general policy, and especially by tbe 
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flew that one main reason for punishing a libel was its 
tendency to prof oke a breach of the peace. The Bame view 
has occasioned a difference in the pablication required in 
civil and criminal actions. It is enough in criminal law that 
the libel has been* published to the party against whom it 
is directed, if it is averred that it is intended or calculated 
to produce a breach of the peace. Important alterations, 
however, have been introduced into this branch of the law 
by 6 <fc 7 Viet. c. 96. By that Act any person who 
maliciously publishes a defamatory libel may be punished 
by fine or imprisonment or both, the imprisonment not to 
exceed one year. Any person maliciously publishing a 
defamatory libel, knowing the same to be false, is liable to 
fine and imprisonment for two years. In every case the 
truth of the matters charged may be inquired into if it be 
pleaded, but the truth does not amount to a defence unless 
it is also proved that the publication was for the public 
benefit ; and if, after such plea, the defendant is convicted, 
it is competent to the court to consider whether the guilt 
of the defendant is mitigated or aggravated by the plea, 
und the evidence given in relation to it By the same 
Act a defendant is protected from publication of libels 
without his knowledge, authority, or consent, if the 
publication did not arise from the want of due care and 
caution on his part. The court are further authorized to 
award costs to the defendant in any information or indict- 
ment at the instance of a private prosocutor. 

An important dispute about the powers of the jury in 
cases of libel arose during last century in connexion with 
some well known trials for seditious libels. The point is 
familiar to readers of Macaulay in connexion with the trial 
of the seven bishops, but the cases in which it was brought 
most prominently forward, and which led to its final 
settlement, were those against Woodfall (the printer of 
Junius), Wilkes, and others, and especially the case agaiust 
Shipley, the dean of St Asaph (21 St. Tr. 925), in which 
the question was fought by Mr Erskine with extraordinary 
energy and ability. The controversy turned upon the 
question whether the jury wore to be strictly confined to 
matters of fact which required to be proved by evidence, 
■or whether in every case they were entitled to form their 
own opinion upou the libellous character of the publication 
and the intention of the author. There could be no doubt 
of course that the jury, if they pleased, had it in their 
power to return a general verdict of guilty or not guilty, 
but both in theory and practice they were subject in law 
to the directions of the court, and had to be informed by 
it as to what they were to take into consideration in 
•determining upon their verdict (see Jury). There is no 
•difficulty about the general application of this principle in 
criminal trials. In a case of murder, for example, the 
judge directs the jury that if they are satisfied the accused 
did so and so they ought to find him guilty. He directs 
them, not merely as to the definition of tho crime, but as 
to the particular facts which fall within that definition. 
If the crime is one which is inferred by law from certain 
facts, they are only concerned with these facts, and 
must accept the construction which is put upon them by 
law. Applying these principles to the case of libel, juries 
were directed that it was for the court to determine 
whether the publication fell within the definition of libel, 
and whether the case was one in which malice was to be 
inferred by construction of law. If the case were one in 
which malice was inferred by law, the only facts left to the 
Jury were the fact of publication and the meaning averred 
by innuendoes; they could not go into the question of 
intention, unless the case were one of privilege, in which 
express malice had to be proved. In general principle, 
therefore, the decisions of the court were in accordance with 
Iks ordinary principles of criminal law. But there were 


undoubtedly some peculiarities in the oast of libel The 
sense of words, the inferences to be drawn from them, and 
the effect which they produce are not so easily defined as 
gross matters of fact. They seem to belong to those cases 
in which the impression made upon a jury is more to be 
trusted than the decision of a judge. And further, owing 
to the mode of procedure, the defendant was often punished 
before the question of law was determined. But nevertho* 
less the question would scarcely have been raised had the 
libels related merely to private matters. The real ground 
of dispute was the liberty to be accorded to political 
discussion. Had the judges taken as wide a view of 
privilege in discussing matters of public interest as they 
do now, the question could scarcely have arisen ; for 
Erskine’s whole contention really amounted to this, that 
the jury were entitled to take into consideration the good 
or bad intent of the authors, which is precisely the question 
which would now be put before them in any matter which 
concerned the public. But at that time the notion of a 
special privilege attaching to political discussion had 
scarcely arisen, or was at least confined within very narrow 
limits, and the cause of free political discussion seemed to be 
more safely entrusted to juries than to courts. The question 
was finally settled by Mr Fox’s Libel Act (32 Geo. III. 
c. 60), by which the jury were entitled to give a general 
verdict on tho whole matter put in issue. 

Scotch Jaiw.J- In Scotch law there were originally tliroo remedies 
for defamation. Jt might ho prosecuted by or with tho concurrence 
of tho lord advocate before the Court of Justiciary ; or, secondly, a 
criminal remedy might bo obtained in the commissary (ecclesiastmal) 
courts, which originullydealt with the defender by public retractation 
or penance, but subsequently made use of fines payable to thoir own 
procurator or to the party injured, these latter being regarded as 
solatium to his feelings or, lastly, an action of damages was com- 
petent before the Court of Bession, which was strictly civil in its 
character, and aimed at tho reparation of patrimonial loss. Tho first 
remedy has fallen into disuse ; tho second and third (the commissary 
courts being now abolished) became mixed up together, and are 
represented by tho present action for damages or solatium. 
Originally the action before tho Court of Session was strictly for 
damages— founded, not upon tho animus injuriandi, but upon 
culpa, and could be defended by proving the truth of tho statements. 
But in time the Court of Session begun to assume the original 
jurisdiction of the commissary courts, and entertained actions for 
solatium in which the animus injuriandi w r as a necessary element, 
and to which, as in Roman law, the truth was not necessarily a 
defence. Ultimately the two actions got very much confused. We 
find continual disputes as to the necessity for the animus injuriandi 
and the applicability of tho plea of veritas convicii, which arose 
from the fact that tho courts were not always conscious that they 
were dealing with two actions, to one of which these notions were 
applicable, und to the other not. On the introduction of the jury 
court, presided over by an English lawyer, it was quite natural that 
he, finding no very clear distinction maintained betw'een damage 
and solatium, applied the English plea of truth as a justification 
to every case, and retained the animus injuriandi both in ordinary 
cases and cases of privilege in the same shape as the English con- 
ception of malice. The leading and almost only differences between 
tho English and Scotch law now are that the latter makes no 
essential distinction between oral and written defamation, that it 
practically gives an action for every case of defamation oral or 
written upon which in England a civil action might be maintained 
for libel, and that it possesses no criminal remedy. In consequence 
of the latter defect and the indiscriminate application of the plea of 
veritas to every case both of damages and solatium, there appears 
to be at present no remedy in Scotland even for the widest and 
most needless publication of offensive statements if only they are 
true. 

American Law.— In this as in so many other departments the 
American law scarcely if at all differs from that of England. In so 
far indeed as the common law is concerned, they may be said to be 
substantially identical. The principal statutes which have altered 
the English criminal law, such as Mir Fox’s Act, and 6 & 7 Viet. c. 
96, are also represented by equivalent legislation in most American 
States. (A. 01.) 

LIBER asd LIBERA, among the Romans, were a pair 
of deities, male and female, in whose worship two very 
different phases exist side by side. In the country feast 
of the vintage, and the city festival of March 17th called 
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Uberalia , we find purely Italian ceremonial unaffected by 
Greek religion. The country festival was a great merry- 
making, where the first-fruits of the new must were offered 
to the gods, It was full of unbridled rejoicing, and 
characterized by the grossest symbolism, in honour of the 
fertility of nature. It is usual to refer the name Liber to 
the free unrestrained character of his worship. In the city 
festival, growing civilization had impressed a new character 
on the primitive religion, and connected it with the frame- 
work of society. At this time the youths laid aside the 
boy’s toga prmtexta and assumed the man’s tor/a libera or 
virilis. Cakes of/ar, honey, and oil (liba) were offered to 
the two gods at this festival. Liber is often invoked as 
Liber Pater , and we find even the expression Jupiter 
Liber , taking us back to the primitive stage of religion 
when no divine hierarchy of gods had been elaborated, and 
when Liber and Libera were in the sphere of their cultus 
the sole god and goddess. Originally Liber is probably 
only an epithet of Jupiter. 

At an early period the Hellenic religion of Demeter, 
common to all the Greek colonies of Italy and Sicily, 
spread to Rome ; then Liber and Libera were identified 
with Dionysus and Persephone, and associated with another 
Italian goddess Ceres, who was identified with Demeter. 
At the order of the Sibylline books, a temple was built to 
these three deities near the Circus Flaminius ; the whole 
cultus was borrowed from the Greeks, down even to the ter- 
minology, and priestesses were brought from the Greek cities. 
The temple, uEdes Cereris , was founded by Aulus Postumius, 
490 B.C., and dedicated by Spurius Cassius, 493 b.c. The 
chief festival of this cultus lasted eight days, from the 12th 
to the 1 9th of April ; it was accompanied by games, called 
Ludi Cerea/es or Liberates. The plebeian a3diles, appointed 
about the time when the temple was founded, were closely 
attached to it, and from that time plebeian liberty con- 
tinued in intimate relation to the xEdes Cereris and the 
gods there worshipped. 

LIBERIA, a Negro republic on the Grain Coast of 
West Africa. Founded in 1822 by American philanthro- 
pists for the settlement of freedmen who wished to return 
to their uative land, or to enjoy political and social privi- 
leges then denied them in the United States, it remained 
for twenty-five years under the tutelage of the mother 
country, but on the 26th July 1847 it was declared inde 
pendent. In 1848 it wets recognized as a sovereign Btate 
by Great Britain, which aided it in various ways, and by 
other Continental powers, and finally in 1861 by the 
United States. Its nominal boundaries are from the river 
Jong, a tributary of the Sherbar, in 7° 35' N. lat., 12° 
20' W. long., and the river San Pedro, in 4° 45' N. lat., 
6° 40' W. long., a distance of 380 miles, the limits of the 
state in the interior being usually stated at from 80 to 100 
miles eastward, though this is unsettled, and the entire 
area of the country at 24,000 square miles, or 1000 miles 
less than Holland and Belgium combined. Like that of 
uorthern Guinea generally, the Liberian shore is low, but 
the country rises towards the interior, and is well -wooded 
and watered by numerous streams. The climate is, 
however, hot and unhealthy for Europeans, though of late 
years it has been improved by drainage, and is considered 
superior to that of any part of the neighbouring coast 
The soil is fertile and well suited for the growth of tropical 
crops, such as cotton, rice, sugar, indigo, yams, ground- 
nuts, bananas, ginger, cassava, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, limes, 
oranges, tamarinds, aud the Liberian variety of coffee 1 
held in such high esteem. These products, in addition to 
palm oil, form the main support of the inhabitants, who in 

1 Liberian ooffee (see Coffee, vol. vL p, 110) has been introduced 
into Brazil, Ceylon, the Datch Indies, &c. The quantity actually 
exported from Liberia is comparatively small 
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return import arms ammunition, tobacco, salt provisions, 
implements of husbandly, cutlery, British cottons, and 
other manufactured goods. Coffee, palm oil, palm-kernels, 
rubber, ivory, dye woods, hides, ivory, arrowroot, sugar, 
cocoa, ginger, and rice form the principal articles of it» 
commerce, which is carried on chiefly with Great Britain, 
Holland, Hamburg, and America. Copper, gold, iron, and 
deposits of gum-copal exist, but they are not worked ; 
and all the large wild animals have long since been killed 
or driven out of the woods. Stock can be kept in the 
higher lands. The government is modelled on that of the 
United States, and consists of a president, and a congress 
composed of a senate of eight members elected for four 
years, and of a house of representatives of thirteen members 
elected for three years, in addition to a supreme court, and 
a cabinet of the American type. One additional represen- 
tative is given for each additional 10,000 inhabitants by 
which the population may increase. Military service in the 
militia is obligatory on every male citizen between the ages 
of sixteen and fifty, but there is no standing army. There 
is no established church, and all faiths are equally tolerated. 
The state is divided into four counties (Mezurada, Grand 
Bassa, Sinoe, and Maryland 2 ), and these again into town- 
ships, each 64 square miles in area. There are a number 
of little villages, but the only place of any consequence is 
Monrovia, the capital, containing 13,000 inhabitants, and in 
appearanco very like a town in the southern United States, 
but in no way remarkable except for the large number of 
churches within its bounds. Besides Monrovia the chief 
ports are Robertsport, Marshall, Edina or Buchanan, 
Greenville, Sesters River, Sasstown, and Harper, and in 
1881 foreigners were further permitted to trade at any 
point to the north of Robertsport. The present population 
of the republic (1882) comprises 18,000 civilized negroes, 
chiefly of American origin, and 1,050,000 half- wild natives, 
some of whom are adopting a settled life, and conforming 
to the habits of their tamed countrymen. Among the 
more interesting tribes are the Yeis, the Bassos, the Krus, 
and the Mandingoes. The American Methodist Episcopal 
mission dates from 1833, the American Episcopal from 
1834, and that of the American Baptists from 1835. The 
revenue of the state was returned at September 30, 1875, as 
111,457 dollars, chiefly derived from customs, the national 
debt being 500,000 dollars, contracted in England in 
1871. Of this neither principal nor interest has beep paid. 
Socially and politically the state cannot be pronounced a 
marked success. The negroes in America display little 
desire to throw in their fortunes with it, now that they are 
free to go whither they list, nor do the barbarous tribes on 
the border of the republic seem to admire the black parody 
on a white man’s government, which for sixty years ha* 
been presented to them. There is now and again a small 
immigration from the United States, but the Liberian 
civilization, cut off from the benefit of intercourse with a 
higher and broader culture, is apt to deteriorate, while 
neither the climate nor the laws and social surrounding* 
are ever likely to attract many white men to its shores. 
It is, however, only fair to add that, though internal dis- 
order is too often the rule, the state shows an appreciation 
of education and religion, and a keen desire to stand well 
in the good opinion of the powers with which it haa 
relations by accredited representatives. Ic has formed 
treaties with most of the European countries, and with 
Hayti and the United States ; and, though it has not paid 
its debts, successive Governments are in the habit of 
registering vows to meet this first obligation of a nation 
towards its neighbours. British coin and an irredeemable 

1 Maryland was originally a separate colony, founded in 1831; it 
became an independent republic in 1854, and about 1860 was inoar* 
porated with its older neighbour. 
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f*per currency are the money chiefly in circulation, but all 
accounts are kept in United State* dollars and cents. 
The weights employed are also British, except that gold 
from the interior is bought and sold by the usano « 16 akis 
- 16,000 cowries - 314*76 grains troy. The gondar-ardeb 
<7*74 imperial pints), the massuah-ardeb (2*32 imp. gals,), 
and the kuba (1*788 imp. pints) are also in common use. 

See Gurley’s Life of Jehudi Ashman , 1835 ; Stock well, The 
Republic of Liberia, 1868; Wilson, West Africa, 1866; Hutchinson, 
Impressions of West Africa, 1868; Ritter, in Zcitschrift fiir allgc- 
meine Erdkundt, vol. i., 1863 ; Brown, Countries of tho World, 
vol. vi. pp. 123-127, 1881; Bowen, Central Africa, 1867; Thomas, 

, W tst Coast of Africa, 1860; “Die Negerrepublik Liberia," in Unsere 
ZeU, voL iii., 1858 ; U.S. Consular Hearts, 1881. 

LIBERIUS, pope from 352 to 366, the successor of 
Julius I., was consecrated according to the Catalogue 
Liherianus on May 22. His first recorded act was, after a 
, synod had been held at Home, to write to Constantius, then 
in quarters at Arles (353-54), asking that a council might 
be called at Aquileia with reference to the affairs of 
Athanasius ; but his messenger Vinccntius of Capua, so 
far from being successful in his mission, was himself 
compelled by the emperor at a conciliabulum held in Arles 
to subscribe against his will a condemnation of the orthodox 
patriarch of Alexandria. In 355 Liberius was one of the 
few who, along with Eusebius of Vercelli, Dionysius of 
Milan, and Lucifer of Cagliari, refused to sign the condem- 
nation of Athanasius, which had anew been imposed at 
Milan by imperial command upon all the Western bishops ; 
the consequence was his relegation to Beroea in Thrace, 
Felix II. (antipope) at the same time being consecrated his 
successor by three “ catascopi baud episcopi,” as Athanasius 
called them. At the end of an exile of more than two 
years ho yielded so far as to subscribe the third Sirmian 
formula giving up the “ homoousion,” — an act which pro- 
cured his immediate and triumphant return to Home, but 
has ever since caused considerable embarrassment to 
maintainors of the indefectibility of Roman orthodoxy. 
The remainder of his pontificate was uneventful. He died 
on September 24, 366, and was succeeded by Damasus I. 
With the rest of the first sixty popes he shares the title of 
41 Saint.” His biographers used to bo perplexed by a 
letter purporting to be from Liberius, in the works of 
Hilary, in which he seems to write, in 352, that ho had 
■excommunicated Athanasius at the instance of the Oriental 
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HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION. 

Ancient Period. 

L IBRARIES, in our modern sense of collections of 
printed or written literature, imply an advanced and 
elaborate civilization. If the term be extended to any 
considerable collection of written documents, they must be 
nearly as old as civilization itself. The earliest use to 
which the invention of inscribed or written signs was put 
was probably to record important religious and political 
transactions. These records would naturally be preserved 
in sacred places, and accordingly the earliest libraries of 
the world were probably temples, and the earliest librarians 
priests. And indeed before the extension of the arts of 
writing and reading the priests were the only persons who 
<x>uld perform such work as, e.g., the compilation of the 
Anmales Maximi , which was the duty of the pontifices in 
ancient Roma The beginnings of literature proper in the 
«hape of ballads and songs may have continued to be 
conveyed orally only from one generation to another, long 
.after the record of important religious or civil events was 
regularly committed to writing. The earliest collections of 
which we know anything therefore were Elections of 
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bishops ; but the document Is now held to he spurioua 
See Hefele, Oondliengesck, L p. 648 
LIBOURNE, the chief town of an arrondisaement, and 
in point of population the second town of the department of 
Gironde, France, is situated at the confluence of the Isle 
with the Dordogne, 337 miles by rail south-west from Paris, 
and 22 miles east from Bordeaux. The sea is 56 miles off, 
but the tide affects the river so as to admit of vessels of 
300 tons burden reaching the town. The Dordogne is here 
crossed by a stone bridge 492 feet long, and a suspension 
bridge across the Isle connects Liboume with the adjoining 
Fronsac, the citadel of which, 235 feet above the sea, was 
at one time occupied by a palace of Charlemagne, and 
subsequently became an important fortress. Libourne is 
regularly built, but has no monuments of much archi- 
tectural or historical interest ; the (restored) Gothic church 
has a stone spire 232 feet high. On the quay there is 
a machicolated clock-tower which is a remnant of the 
ramparts of the 14th century ; and the town-house, contain- 
ing a small museum, is a quaint relic of the 16th century. 
There is a statue of the Due Docazes, who was born in the 
neighbourhood. The principal articles of commerce are 
the wines and brandies of the district, the growths of chief 
repute being those of St fimilion, a short distance above 
Libourne, on the right bank of the Dordogne, and of 
Canon, a little below Fronsac. There is also some trade 
in yarn, grain, and wood for cooperage. Woollen stuffs 
and some articles of army outfit are manufactured ; and 
nailmaking, tanning, Rhoemaking, and shipbuilding are also 
carried on. The harbour is used exclusively by small 
vessels for the export of wines ; the shipping owned in the 
place does not exceed 2500 tons. The population of 
Libourne in 1876 was 15,231. 

Like other Niton at thn confluence of important rivers, that of 
Lihourno was appropriated at an early period. Under the Roman* 
Condole stood l ather more than a mile to the south of the present 
Libourne, where the old Gothic chapello do Condat now is ; it wo* 
destroyed during the troubles of the 5th century. Resuscitated by 
Charlemagne, it was rebuilt, under its present name, and on the sits 
and plan it still retains, by Edward, prince mf Wales, in 1270. It 
suffered considerably in the struggles of the French and English for 
tin* possession of Guienno in the 14th century, and again during the 
religious wars, and finally in the war of the Fronde in the minority 
of Louis XI V. Nevertheless it ultimately outgrew l>oth its power- 
ful neighbours Fronsac and Saint Smilion, the latter of which if . 
archtt'oiogically one of the most curious spots in France. 
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archives. Of this character appear to have been such 
famous collections as that of the Medians at Ecbatana or 
the Persians at Busa. It is not until the development of 
arts and sciences, and the growth of a considerable written 
literature, and even of a distinct literary class, that we find 
collections of books which can be called libraries in our 
modern sense. It is of libraries in the modern sense, and 
not, except incidentally, of archives that we are to speak. 

The researches which have followed the discoveries of 
Botta and Layard have thrown unexpected light not only 
upon the history but upon the arts, the sciences, and the 
literatures of the ancient civilizations of Babylonia and 
Assyria. In all these wondrous revelations no facts are 
more interesting than those which show the existence of 
extensive libraries so many ages ago, and none are more 
eloquent of the elaborateness of these forgotten civilizations. 

In the course of his excavations at Nineveh in 1850, j 
Layard came upon some chambers in the south-west palace, 
the floor of which, as well as of the adjoining rooms, 
was covered to the depth of a foot with tablets of clay, 
covered with cuneiform characters, in many cases so small 
as to require a magnifying glasa These varied in sif« 
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from an inch to a foot square, A great number of them 
were broken, as Layard supposed by the falling in of the 
roof, but as the late Mr George Smith thought by having 
fallen from the upper story, upon which he believed the 
collection to have been placed. These tablets formed the 
library of the great monarch Assur-bani-pal — the Sarda- 
napalus of the Greeks— -the greatest patron of literature 
amongst the Assyrians. It is estimated that this library 
consisted of some ten thousand distinct works and docu- 
ments, some of the woifcs extending over several tablets. 
The tablets appear to have been methodically arranged 
and catalogued, and the library seems to have been thrown 
open for the general use of the king’s subjects. 1 A great 
portion of this library has already been brought to Eng- 
land and deposited in the British Museum, but it is 
calculated that there still remain some 20,000 fragments 
to be gathered up. For further details as to Assyrian 
libraries, and the still earlier Babylonian libraries from 
which the Assyrians drew their science and literature, see 
Babylonia, vol. iil p. 191. 

Of the libraries of ancient Egypt our knowledge is much 
less full and precise. It seems to be ascertained that the 
oldest hieroglyphic writings now extant run some centuries 
farther back than 2000 b.c. We possess a papyrus manu- 
script which is assigned to tho age of Amenophis I. of the 
18th dynasty, perhaps about 1600 b.c., and the fabric is so 
perfect as to point to a much earlier invention. 2 With the 
invention of papyrus came the age of books. Tho temples 
were the centres of literary activity, and to each of them 
were attached professional scribes who occupied a very 
respectable position. Their function was regarded as a 
religious one, for the distinction between religion and 
science had not yet been made. The sacred books of 
Thoth — forty-two in number — constituted as it were a com- 
plete encyclopaedia of religion and science. But they did not 
forbid speculation, or a wider development of tho principles 
contained in them. So there arose a great mass of litera- 
ture in the shapo of exposition and commentary. To such 
an extent did this increase that at the time of the Greek 
conquest of Egypt the Thoth literature is said to have 
amounted to 36,525 books. 3 Books were collected not 
only in tho temples but also at the tombs of kings. The 
most famous of these libraries dates from the 14th century 
B.O., and was the so-called library of King Osymandyas, 
described by Diodorus Siculus, who relatos that it bore an 
inscription which ho renders by the Greek words ^YXHS 
IATPEION, “the dispensary of the soul” Osymandyas 
has been identified with the great king Ramses I., and the 
aeat of the library is supposed by Wilkinson to have been 
the Ramesseum, the magnificent palace temple near Thebes. 4 * 
Lepsius thinks he hab found the tombs of two of the 
librarians of Osymandyas. 6 According to Eustathius there 
was also a great collection in a temple at Memphis. A heavy 
blow was dealt to tho old Egyptian literature by the Persian 
invasion, and many of their books were carried away by 
the conquerors. They were only delivered from the yoke 
of Persia to succumb to that of Greece, and henceforward 
their civilization was dominated by foreign influences. Of 
the libraries of Greece under the Ptolemies we shall there- 
fore speak a little further on. 

Of the libraries of ancient Greece we have very little 
knowledge, and such knowledge as we possess comes to 
us for the most part from late compilers. Amongst those 
who are known to have collected books are Pisistratus, 
Polycrates of Samos, Euclid the Athenian, Nicocrates of 


1 See Menmt, Bibliothtque dv Palais de Nt nivc> Paris, 1880. 

• Wuttke, JtnU tshung der Schrift, p. 581, Leipaic, 1872. 

9 Lepdua, Chronology der Aegypter, p. 42, Berlin, 1849. 

4 Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt , i 111 eq. 

8 Leprina. Chrrmolegie der Aegypter, p. 89, 
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Cyprus, Euripides and Aristotle (Athenians, L 4). At 
Cnidus there is said to have been a special collection of 
works upon medicine. Pisistratus is said to have been 
the first of the Greeks who collected books on a large 
scale. Aulus Gellius, indeed, tells us in language perhaps 
“not well suited to the 6th century b . c .,” 6 that he was 
the first to establish a public library. The authority of 
Aulus Gellius is hardly sufficient to secure credit for the 
story that this library was carried away into Persia 
by Xerxes and subsequently restored to the Athenians 
by Seleucus Nicator. Plato is known to have been 
a collector; and Xenophon tells us of the library of 
Euthyderaus. The library of Aristotle was bequeathed by 
him to his disciple Theophrastus, and by Theophrastus to 
Neleus, who carried it Scepsis, where it is said to have 
been concealed underground to avoid the literary cupidity 
of the kings of Pergamus. Its subsequent fate has given 
rise to much controversy, but, according to Strabo (xiiL 
pp. 608, 609), it was sold to Apellicon of Teos, who carried 
it to Athens, where after Apellicon’s death it fell a prey 
to the conqueror Sulla, and was transported by him to 
Rome. The story told by Athenseus (L 4) is that the 
library of Neleus was purchased by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

The names of a few other libraries in Greece are barely 
kuown to us from inscriptions ; of their character and 
contents we know nothing. If indeed we are to trust 
Strabo entirely, we must believe that Aristotle was the 
first person who collected a library, and that he communi- 
cated the taste for collecting to the sovereigns of Egypt. 

It is at all events certain that the libraries of Alexandria Alexan 
were the most important as they were the most celebrated dna ' 
of the ancient world. Under the enlightened rule of the 
Ptolemies a society of scholars and men of scienco was at- 
tracted to their capital. It seems pretty certain that Ptolemy 
Soter had already begun to collect books, but it was in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus that the libraries were 
properly organized and established in separate buildings. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus sent into every part of Greece and 
Asia to secure the most valuable works, and no exertions 
or expense were spared in enriching the collections. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, his successor, is said to have caused 
all books brought into Egypt by foreigners to be seized 
for the benefit of the library, while the owners had to be 
content with receiving copies of them in exchange. Nor 
did the Alexandrian scholars exhibit the usual Hellenic 
exclusiveness, and many of the treasures of Egyptian and 
even of Hebrew literature were by their means translated 
into Greek. There were two libraries at Alexandria ; the 
larger, in the Bruchium quarter, was in connexion with the 
Museum, a sort of academy, while the smaller was placed 
in the Serapeum. The number of volumes in these libraries 
was very large, although it is difficult to attain any certainty 
as to the real numbers amongst the widely varying accounts. 
According to a scholium of Tzetzes, who appears to draw* 
his information from the authority of Callimachus and 
Eratosthenes, who had been librarians at Alexandria, there 
were 42,800 volumes or rolls in the Serapeum and 490,000 
in the Bruchium. 7 This enumeration seems to refer to 
the librarianship of Callimachus himself under Ptolemy 
Euergetes. In any case the figures agree tolerably well 
with those given by Aulus Gellius 8 (700,000) and Seneca® 
(400,000). It should be observed that, as the ancient roll 
or volume usually contained a much smaller quantity of 
matter than a modern book — so that, e*g. y the history of 
HerodotuB might form nine “ books ” or volumes, and the 
Iliad of Homer twenty-four — these numbers must be dis- 

• Grote, History Greece, iv. 87, following Booker. 
r Hitachi, Die Alexandrinischen Biblioiheken, p, 22 ; Opuee. PUL, 

L fi 128. 
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counted for the purposes of comparison with modem collec- 
tions.* The series of the first five librarians at Alexandria 
appears to be pretty well established as follows : — Zenodotus, 
Callimachus, Eratosthenes, Apollonius, and Aristophanes ; 
and their activity covers a period of about a century. 2 The 
first experiments in bibliography appear to have been made j 
in producing catalogues of the Alexandrian libraries. 
Amongst other lists, two catalogues were prepared by 
order of Ptolemy Philadelphia*, oue of the tragedies, the 
other of the comedies contained in the collections. The 
IItva*f? of Callimachus formed a catalogue of all the 
principal books arranged in 120 classes. When Caesar 
set fire to the fleet in the harbour of Alexandria, the 
flames accidentally extended to the larger library of the 
Bruchium, and it was destroyed. 3 Antony endeavoured 
to repair the loss by presenting to Cleopatra the library 
from Pergamus. This was very probably placed in the 
Bruchium, as this continued to be the literary quarter of 
Alexandria until the time of Aurelian. Thenceforward 
the Serapeum became the principal library. Tlie usual 
statement that from the date of the restoration of the 
Bruchium under Cleopatra the libraries continued in a 
flourishing condition until they were destroyed after the con- 
quest of Alexandria by the Saracens in 640 a.d. can hardly 
be supported. It is very possible that one of the libraries 
perished when the Bruchium quarter was destroyed by 
Aurelian, 273 a.d. In 380 or 301 an edict of Theodosius 
ordered the destruction of the Serapeum, and its books 
were pillaged by the Christians. When we take into ac- 
count the disordered condition of the times, and the neglect 
iufco which literature and science lmd fallen, there can bo 
little difficulty in believing that there were but few books 
left to be destroyed by the soldiers of *Amr. The familiar 
anecdote of the caliph’s message to hiH general (voL i. p. 
494) rests mainly upon the evidence of Abulfaragius, so 
that we may be tempted to agree with Gibbon that the 
report of a stranger who wrote at the end of six hundred 
years is overbalanced by the silence of earlier and native 
annalists. It is, however, so far from easy to settle the 
question that a cloud of names could easily be cited upon 
either side, while some of the most careful inquirers confess 
the difficulty of a decision. 4 

The magnificence and renown of the libraries of tho 
Ptolemies excited the rivalry of the kings of Pergamus, 
who vied with the Egyptian rulers in their encouragement 
of literatura Despite the obstacles presented by the 
embargo placed by the Ptolemies upon the export of 
papyrus, the library of the Attali attained considerable 
importance, and, as we have seen, when it was transported 
to Egypt numbered 200,000 volumes. We learn from a 
notice in Buidos that in 221 b.c. Antiochus the Great 
summoned the poet and grammarian Euphorion of Chalcis 
to be his librarian. 

The early Romans were far too warlike and practical a 
people to devote much attention to literature, and it is not 
until the last century of the republic that we hear of 
libraries in Rome. The collections of Carthage, which fell 
into their hands when Scipio sacked that city (146 B.c.), 
had no attractions for them; and with the exception of 
the writings of Mago upon agriculture, which the senate 
reserved for translation into Latin, they bestowed all the 


1 This view as to the smallness of the ancient book before Calli- 
aachos has been pushed perhaps a little too far. See Theodor Birt « 
ogeniou* suggestions in Das antike Buchwsen, Berlin, 1882, p. 489 
jtc. Birt, indeed, agrees that these large numbers must be dis- 
ounted, but only on the ground of the very considerable number of 
lupttcates in the Alexandrian libraries. 

• Hitachi, loc. ciL, 19. s , . , 

t parthey (AUzandrinisches Museum) assigns topographical reasons 

to doubting this story. . _ .. 

4 Some of the authorities have been collected by Parthey, op. w. 


books upon the kingletB of Africa. 6 It is in Accordance 
with the military character of the Romans that the first 
considerable collections of which we hear in Rome were 
brought there as the spoils of war. The first of these was 
that brought by JJmilius Pa ulus from, Macedonia after 
the conquest of Perseus (167 aa). The library of the 
conquered monarch was all that he reserved from the 
prises of victory for himself and his sons, who were fond 
of letters. Next came the library of Apellicon the Teian, 
brought from Athens by Sulla (86 B.C.). This passed at 
his death into the hands of his son, but of its later history 
nothing is known. The rich stores of literature brought 
home by Lucullus from his eastern conquests (about 67 B.C,) 
were freely thrown open to his friends and to men of 
letters. Accordingly his library and the neighbouring 
walks were much resorted to, especially by Greeks. It was 
now becoming fashionable for rich men to furnish their 
libraries well, and the fashion prevailed until it became the 
subject of Beneca’s scorn and Lucian’s wit. The seal of 
Cicero and Atticus in addiug to their collections iB well 
known to every reader of the classics. Tyraunion is said 
to have had 30,000 volumes of his own ; and that M. 
Terentius Yarro had large collections we may infer from 
Cicero’s writing to him : “ Si horturn in bibliotheca babes, 
nihil deerit.” Not to prolong the list of private collectors, 
Serenus Sammonicus is said to have left to his pupil the 
younger Gordian no less than 62,000 volumes. Amongst 
the numerous projects entertained by Cmsar was that of 
presenting Rome with public libraries, though it is 
doubtful whether any steps were actually taken towards 
its execution. The task of collecting and arranging the 
books was entrusted to Varro. This commission, as well 
os his own fondness for books, may have led Varro to write 
the book upon libraries of which a few words only have 
come down to us, preserved by a grammarian. Varro also 
appears to have been the first to ornament & library with 
the statues and busts of learned men, though the idea is 
sometimes attributed to Asinius Pollio. The greater 
honour of being the first actually to dedicate a library to 
the public is said by Pliny and Ovid to have fallen to 
Pollio, who erocted a library in the Atrium Libertatis on 
Mount Aventine, defraying the cost from the spoils of his 
Illyrian campaign. The library of Pollio was followed 
by tho public libraries established by Augustus. That 
emperor, who did so much for the embellishment of the 
city, erected two libraries, the Octavian and the Palatine. 
The former was founded (33 b.c.) in honour of his sister, 
and was placed in the Porticus Octavios, the lower part of 
which served as a promenade, while the upper part 
contained the library. The chargo of the books was 
committed to C. Melisaus. The other library formed by 
Augustus was attached to the temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine hill, and appears from inscriptions to have 
consisted of two departments, a Greek and a Latin one, 
which seem to have been separately administered. The 
charge of the Palatine collections was given to Fompeius 
Macer, who was succeeded by Julius Hyginus, the gram- 
marian and friend of Ovid. The Octavian library perished 
in the fire which raged at Rome for three days in the reign 
of Titus. The Palatine was, at all events in great part, 
destroyed by fire in the reign of Commodus. The story 
that its collections were destroyed by order of Pope Gregory 
the Great in the 6th century is now generally rejected. 
The successors of Augustus, though they did not equal him 
in their patronage of learning, maintained the tradition of 
forming libraries. Tiberius, his immediate successor, 
established one in his splendid house on the Palatine, to 
which Gellius refers as the “Tiberian library," and 
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Suetonius relates that he caused the writings and images 
of his favourite Greek poets to be placed in the public 
libraries. Vespasian established a library in the Temple 
of Peace erected after the burning of the city under Nero. 
Domitian restored the libraries which had been destroyed 
in the same conflagration, procuring books from every 
quarter, and even sending to Alexandria to have copies 
made. He is also said to have founded the Capitoline 
library, though others give the credit to Hadrian. The 
most famous and important of the imperial libraries, 
however, was that created by Ulpius Trajan us, known 
as the Ulpian library, which was first established in the 
Forum of Trajan, but was afterwards removed to the baths 
of Diocletian. In this library wero deposited by Trajan 
the “libri lintei ” and “libri olephantini,” upon which the 
senatus consulta and other transactions relating to the 
emperors were written. The library of Domitian, which 
had been destroyed by fire in the reign of Commodus, was 
restored by Gordian, who added to it the books bequeathed 
to him by Serenus Sammonicus. Altogether in the 4th 
century there are said to have been twenty-Gight public 
libraries in Rome. 

Nor were public libraries confined to Rome. Besides 
a library at Tibur, which is twice mentioned by Gellius, 
and was probably founded by Hadrian, the younger Pliny 
mentions that he had himself dedicated a library to his 
fellow-townsmen at Comum; and an inscription discovered 
at Milan proves that he also contributed a large sum to 
the support of a library there. Hadrian established a 
library at Athens ; and Strabo mentions the library of 
Smyrna. Gellius also mentions a library at Patne. From 
one of his references (xix. 5) to the Tiburtine library we 
may infer that it was not unusual for books to be lent out 
from these libraries. Considerable care was bestowed by 
the Romans upon the placing of their libraries. The room 
or building generally had ail eastern aspect. The books 
or rolls were arranged upon the shelves of presses running 
round the walls, with additional presses placed in the middle 
of tjie room. Thus the library discovered at Herculaneum 
contained 1756 MSS. placed on shelves running round the 
room to a height of some 6 feet, with a detached central 
press. These presses in large libraries were numbered. 
They were often made of precious woods and richly orna- 
mented, while the room was adorned with portraits and 
statues. 

As the number of libraries in Rome increased, the 
librarian, who was generally a slave or freedman, became 
a recognized public functionary. The names of several 
librarians are preserved to us in inscriptions, including that 
of C. Hymemeus, who appears to have fulfilled the double 
function of physician and librarian to Augustus. The 
general superintendence of the public libraries was com- 
mitted to a spocial official. Thus from Nero to Trajan 
Dionysius, an Alexandrian rhetorician, discharged this func- 
tion. Under Hadrian it was entrusted to his former tutor 
C. Julius Vestinus, who afterwards became administrator 
of the Museum at Alexandria. 

When the seat of empire was removed by Constantine to 
his new capital upon the Bosporus, the emperor established 
a collection there, in which Christian literature was pro- 
bably admitted for the first time into an imperial library. 
Diligent search was made after the Christian books which 
bad been doomed to destruction by Diocletian. Even at 
the death of Constantine, however, the number of books 
whioh had been brought together amounted only to 6900. 
The smallness of the number, it has been suggested, seems 
to show that Constantine's library was mainly intended as 
a repository of Christian literature. However this may be, 
the colleotion was greatly enlarged by some of Constantine’s 
successors, especially by Julian and ^Theodosius, at whose 
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death it is said to have increased to 100,000 volumes. 
Julian, himself a close student and voluminous writer, 
though he did his best to discourage learning among the 
Christians, and to destroy their libraries, not only aug- 
mented the library at Constantinople, but founded others, 
including one at Nisibis, which was soon afterwards de- 
stroyed by fire. From the Theodosian code we learn that 
in the time of that emperor a staff of seven copyists was 
attached to the library at Constantinople under the direction 
of the librarian. The library was burnt under the emperor 
Zeno in 477, but was again restored. 

Meanwhile, as Christianity made its way and a distinc- 
tively Christian literature grow up, the institution of 
libraries became part of the organization of the church. 
When the church of Jerusalem was founded in the 3d 
century a library was added to it, and it became the rule 
to attach to every church a collection of the books neces- 
sary for the inculcation of Christian doctrine. The largest 
of these libraries, that founded by Pamphilus at Caesarea, 
and said to have been increased by Eusebius, the his- 
torian of the church, to 30,000 volumes, is frequently 
mentioned by St Jerome. St Augustine bequeathed his 
collection to the library of the church at Hippo, which 
was fortunate enough to escape destruction at the hands of 
the Vandals. 

The removal of the capital to Byzantium was in its result 
a serious blow to literature. Henceforward the science and 
learning of the East and West were divorced. The libraries 
of Rome ceased to collect the writings of the Greeks, while 
the Greek libraries had never cared much to collect Latin 
literature. The influence of the church became increas- 
ingly hostile to the study of pagan letters. The repeated 
irruptions of the barbarians soon swept the old learning 
and libraries alike from the soil of Italy. With the close 
of the Western empire in 476 the ancient history of libraries 
may be said to cease. 

Medieval Period. 

During the first few centuries after the fall of the Western 
empire, literary activity at Constantinople had fallen to its 
lowest ebb. In the West, amidst the general neglect of 
learning and literaturo, the collecting of books, though not 
wholly forgotten, was cared for by few. Sidonius Apolli- 
naris tells us of the libraries of several private collectors in 
Gaul. Publius Consensus possessed a library at his villa 
near Narbonne which was due to the labour of three 
generations. The most notable of these appears to have 
been tho prefect Tonautius Ferreolus, who had formed in 
his villa of Prusiana, near Nimes, a collection which his 
friend playfully compares to that of Alexandria. The 
Goths, who had been introduced to the Scriptures in their 
own language by Ulfilas in tho 4th century, began to 
pay some attention to Latin literature. Cassiodorus, the 
favourite minister of Theodoric, was a collector as well as 
an author, and on giving up the cares of government retired 
to a monastery which he founded in Calabria, where he 
employed his monks in the transcription of books. 

Henceforward the charge of books as well as of education 
fell more and more exclusively into the hands of the church. 
While the old schools of the rhetoricians died out new 
monasteries arose everywhere. Knowledge was no longer 
pursued for its own sake, but became subsidiary to religious 
and theological teaching. The proscription of the old 
classical literature, which is symbolized in the fable of the 
destruction of the Palatine library by Gregory the Great, 
was only too effectual The Gregorian tradition of 
opposition to pagan learning long con tinned to dominate 
the literary pursuits of the monastic orders and the labours 
of the scriptorium. 
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Doling the 6 th and 7th oen tones the learning which the fathen. Of the reformed Benedictine orders the 
had been driven from the Continent took refuge in the Carthusians and the Cistercians were those most devoted 
British Islands, where it was removed from the political to literary pursuits. The abbeys of Fleury, of Melk, and 
disturbances of the mainland. In the Irish monasteries of St Gall were remarkable for the splendour of their 
during this period there appear to have been many books, libraries. In a later age the labours of the congregation 
and the Venerable Bede was superior to any scholar of his of St Maur form one of the most striking chapters m the 
age. Theodore of Tarsus brought a considerable number history of learning. The Augustinians and the Dominicans 
of books to Canterbury from Home in the 7th century, rank next to the Benedictines in their care for literature, 
including several Greek authors. The library of York, The libraries of St Genevieve and St Victor, belonging to 
which was founded by Archbishop Egbert, was almost more the former, were amongst the largest of the monastic 
famous than that of Canterbury. The verses are well collections. Although their poverty might seem to put 
Alenin. known in which Alcuin describes the extensive library them at a disadvantage as collectors, the mendicant orders 
under his charge, and the long list of authors whom he cultivated literature with much assiduity, and were closely 
enumerates is superior to that of any other library possessed connected with the intellectual movement to which the 
by either England or France in the 12th century, when it universities owed their rise. In England Richard of 
was unhappily burnt The inroads of the Northmen in Bury praiseB them for their extraordinary diligence in 
the 9 th and 10th centuries had been fatal to the monastic collecting books. Sir Richard Whittington built a large 
libraries on both sides of the channel It was from York library for the Grey Friars in London, and they possessed 
that Alcuin came to Charlemagne to superintend the considerable libraries at Oxford. 

school attached to his palace ; and it was doubtless inspired It would be impossible to attempt here an account of all Monsstt 
by Alcuin that Charles issued the memorable document the libraries established by the monastic orders. We must librariss 
which enjoined that in the bishoprics and monasteries be content to enumerate a few of the most eminent 

within his realm care should be taken that there shall be In Italy Monte Cossino is a striking example of the 

not only a regular manner of life, but also the study of dangers and vicissitudes to which monastic collections were 
letters. When Alcuin finally retired from the court to the exposed, ltuined by the Lombards in the 6th century, 
abbacy of Tours, there to carry out his own theory of the monastery was rebuilt and a library established to 
monastic discipline and instruction, he wrote to Charles for fall a prey to SaracenB and to fire in the 9th. The 
leave to send to York for copies of the books of which they collection then reformed survived many other chances and 
had so much need at Tours. While Alcuin thus increased changes, and still exists. It affords a conspicuous example 
Churle- the library at Tours, Charlemagne enlarged that at Fulda, of monastic industry in the transcription not only of 
IM 8 n(l ' which had been founded in 774, and which all through the theological but also of classical works. The library of 
Middle Ages stood in great respect. Lupus Servatus, a Bobbio was famous for its palimpsests. The collection, of 
pupil of Hrabanus Maurus at Fulda, and afterwards abbot which a catalogue of the 10th century is given by 
of Ferri&res, was a devoted student of the classics and a Muratori, 1 was finally transferred to the Ambrosian library 
great collector of books. His correspondence illustrates at Milan. Of the library of Pumposia, near Ravinna, 
the difficulties which then attended the study of literature Montfaucon has printed a catalogue dating from the 11th 
through the paucity and dearness of books, the declining century. 2 

care for learning, and the increasing troubles of the time. Of the monastic libraries of France the principal . 

Nor were private collections of books altogether wanting were those of Fleury, of Cluny, of St Riquier, and of 
during the period in which Charlemagne and his successors Corbie. At Fleury Abbot Macharius in 1146 imposed a 
laboured to restore the lost traditions of liberal education contribution for library purposes upon the officers of the 
and literature. Pepin le Bref had indeed met with Bcanty community and its dependencies, an example which was 
response to the request for books which lie addressed to followed elsewhere. After many vicissitudes, its MSS., 
the pontiff Paul I. Charlemagne, however, collected a numbering 238, wero deposited in 1793 in the town 
considerable number of choice books for his private use in library of Orleans. The library of St Riquier in the time 
two places. Although these collections were dispersed at of Louis the Pious contained 256 MSS., with over 500 
his death, his son Louis formed a library which continued works. 3 Of the collection at Corbie in Picardy we have 
to exist under Charles the Bald. About the same time also catalogues dating from the 12th and from the 17th 
Everard, count of Friuli, formed a considerable collection centuries. Corbie was famous for the industry of its 
which he bequeathed to a monastery. But the greatest transcribers, and appears to have stood in active literary 
private collector of the Middle Ages was doubtless Gerbert, intercourse with other monasteries. In 1638, 400 of its 
Pope Sylvester II., who showed the utmost zeal and spent choicest manuscripts were removed to St Germaiu-des* 
large sums in collecting books, not only in Rome and Italy, Prds. The remainder were removed after 1794, partly 
but from Germany, Belgium, and even from Spain. to the national library at Paris, partly to the town libraiy 

The hopes of a revival of secular literature fell with the of Amiens, 

decline of the schools established by Charles and his The chief monastic libraries of Germany were at Fulda, 

successors. The knowledge of letters remained the Corvey, lieickenau, and Sponheim. The library at Fulda 
prerogative of the church, and for the next four or five owed much to Charlemagne and to its abbot Hrabanus 
centuries the collecting and multiplication of books were Maurus. Under Abbot Sturmius four hundred monks were 
almost entirely confined to the monasteries. Several of the hired as copyists. In 1561 the collection numbered 774 
greater orders made these an express duty ; this was volumes. The library of Corvey on the Weser, after being 
especially the case with the Benedictines. It was the first despoiled of some of its treasures in the Reformation age, 

St Bone* care of St Benedict, we are told, that in each newly founded was presented to the university of Marburg in 181 1. It 
diet. monastery there should be a library, “et velut curia then contained 109 volumes, with 400 or 500 titles, 
quaedam illustrium auctorum.” Monte Cassino became The library of* Reichenau, of which several catalogues 
die starting point of a long line of institutions which were are extant, fell a prey to fire and neglect, and its ruin 
destined to be the centres of religion and of literature. It was consummated by the Thirty Years’ War. The libraiy 
must indeed be remembered that literature in the sense of 1 ^tiq ltd Med jju Ui. 817—24 
St Benedict meant Biblical and theological works, the lives 1 lidicum, cUp. xxil 

of* tike saints and martyrs, and the lives and writings of * Cs te l o gat printed in Edwards, Memoir* rf Librvria, i. 297-401* 
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of Sponheim owes its great renown to John Tntheim, 
who was abbot at the close of the 1 5th cefitury, He found 
it reduced to 10 volumes, and left it with upwards of 2000 
at his retirement. The libraiy at St Gall, formed as 
early as 816 by Gozbert, its second abbot, still exists. 
a in England the principal collections were those of Canter- 
bury, York, Wearmouth, Whitby, Glastonbury, Croyland, 
Peterborough, and Durham. Of the library of the monas- 
tery of Christ Church, Canterbury, originally founded by 
Augustine and Theodore, and restored by Lanfranc and 
Anselm, a catalogue has been preserved dating from 
the 13th or 14th century, and containing 698 volumes, 
with about 3000 works. Bennet Biscop, the first abbot 
of Wearmouth, made five journeys to Rome, and on each 
occasion returned with a store of books for the library. It 
was destroyed by the Danes about 867. Of the library 
at Whitby there is a catalogue dating from the 12th 
century. The catalogue of Glastonbury has also been 
printed. 1 When the library of Croyland perished by fire 
in 1091 it contained about 700 volumes. The library at 
Peterborough was also rich ; from a catalogue of about the 
end of the 14th century it had 344 volumes, with nearly 
1700 titles. The catalogues of the library at the monastery 
of Durham have been printed by the Surtees Society, and 
form an interesting series. 

These catalogues with many others 2 * * * * * afford abundant 
evidence of the limited character of the monkish collections, 
whether we look at the number of their volumes or at the 
nature of their contents. We must remember that the 
beliefs and discipline imposed upon the monk hardly allowed 
of his caring for literature for its own sake; we must 
also remember that the transcription of manuscripts so 
industriously pursued in the monasteries was a mechanical 
employment. The scriptoria were manufactories of books 
and not centres of learning. Indeed the very pains 
bestowed upon carefulness and neatness of transcription, 
and especially upon the illustrating and ornamenting of 
the more beautiful manuscripts, were little calculated to 
divert the attention of the monks from the vehicle to the 
thought which it expressed. The pride taken by so many 
communities in the richness and splendour of their libraries 
was often doubtless the pride of the collector and not of 
the scholar. That in spite of the labours of so many 
transcribers the costliness and scarcity of books remained 
so great may have been partly, but cannot have been 
wholly, due to the scarcity of writing materials. It may 
be suspected that indolence and carelessness were the rule 
in most monasteries, and that but few of the monks keenly 
realized the whole force of the sentiment expressed by one 
of their number in the 12th century — “Claustrum sine 
armario quasi castrum sine armamentario.” Nevertheless 
it must be admitted that to the labours of the monkish 
transcribers we are indebted for the preservation of Latin 
literature. 

tnbU&s. The first conquests of the Arabians, as we have already 
seen, threatened hostility to literature. But, as soon as 
their conquests were secured, the caliphs became the 
patrons of learning and science. Greek manuscripts were 
eagerly sought for and translated into Arabic, and colleges 
and libraries everywhere arose. Baghdad in the East and 
Oordova in the West became the seats of a rich development 
of letters and science during the age when the civilization 

1 By Hearne in his edition of John of Glastonbury. 

1 Many such catalogues may be found in the collections ot D’ Achery, 

Martene and Durand, and Pei, and in the bibliographical periodicals 

of Namnann and Petzholdt Tho Rev. Joseph Hunter has collected 

some particulars as to the contents of tha English monastic libraries, 

and Mr Edwards has printed a list of the catalogues known to exist 

(L&rarki md Founder* of Libraries, 1865, pp. 448-64). There are 
•aid to be over six hundred such catalogues in the Royal Library at 

Munich. 
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of Europe was most obscured. Cairo and Tripoli were 
also distinguished for their libraries. The royal library of 
the Fatimites in Africa is said to have numbered 100,000 
manuscripts, while that collected by the Omayyads of 
Spain is reported to have contained six times as many. 

It is said that there were no less than seventy libraries 
opened in the cities of Andalusia. Whether these figures 
be exaggerated or not — and they are much below those 
given by some Arabian writers, which are undoubtedly so 
— it is certain that the libraries of the Arabians and the 
Moors of Spain offer a very remarkable contrast to those of 
the Christian nations during the same period. 8 

The literary and scientific activity of the Arabians 
appears to have been the cause of a revival of letters 
amongst the Greeks of the Byzantine empire in the 9th 
century. Under Leo the Philosopher and Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus the libraries of Constantinople awoke into 
renewed life. The compilations of such writers as StobeeuB, 
Photius, and Suidas, as well as the labours of innumerable 
critics and commentators, bear witness to the activity, if 
not to the lofty character of the pursuits, of the Byzantine 
scholars. The labours of transcription were industriously 
pursued in the libraries and in the monasteries of Mount 
Athos and the iEgean, and it was from these quarters that 
the restorers of learning brought into Italy so many Greek Renaia* 
manuscripts. In this way many of the treasures of ancient 8ance * 
literature had been already conveyed to the West before the 
fate which overtook the libraries of Constantinople on the 
fall of the city in 1453. 

Meanwhile in the West, with the reviving interest in 
literature which already marks the 14th century, we find 
arising outside the monasteries a taste for collecting books. 

St Louis of France and his successors had formed small 
collections, none of which survived its possessor. It was 
reserved for Charles V. to form a considerable library 
which he intended to be permanent. In 1373 he had 
amassed 910 volumes, and had a catalogue of them prepared, 
from which we see that it included a good deal of the new 
literature. In our own country Guy, earl of Warwick, 
formed a curious collection of French romances, which he 
bequeathed to Bordesley Abbey on his death in 1315. 
Richard d’Aungervyle of Bury, the author of the Fhilobiblon y 
amassed a noble collection of books, and had special 
opportunities of doing so as Edward III.'s chancellor and 
ambassador. He founded Durham College at Oxford, and 
equipped it with a library a hundred years before Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, made his benefaction of books to the 
university. The taste for secular literature, and the 
enthusiasm for the ancient classics, gave a fresh direction 
to the researches of collectors. A disposition to encourage 
literature began to show itself amongst the great. This 
was most notable amongst the Italian princes. Cosimo 
de’ Medici formed a library at Venice while living there 
in exile in 1433, and on his return to Florence laid the 
foundation of the great Medicean library. The honour of 
establishing the first modern public library in Italy had 
been already secured by Niccolo Niccoli, who left his 
library of over 800 volumes for the use of the public on ' 
his death in 1436. Frederick, duke of Urbino, collected 
all the writings in Greek and Latin which he could pro- 
cure, and we have an interesting account of his collection 
written by his first librarian, Vespasiano. The ardour for 
classical studies led to those active researches for the Latin 
writers who were buried in the monastic libraries which 
are especially identified with the name of Poggio. For 
some time before the fall of that capital, the perilous state 

9 Among the Arab*, however, as among the Christians, theological 
bigotry did sot always approve of nan-theological literature, and the 
great library of Oordova was eacrifioed by Almauor to his reputation 
for orthodoxy, 978 a.n» 
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of the Eestem empire had driven many Greek scholars 
froml3onttantinople into western Europe, where they had 
directed the studies and formed the taste of the sealoos 
students of the Greek language and literature. The 
enthusiasm of the Italian princes extended iteelf beyond 
tile Alps. Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, amassed 
a collection of splendidly executed and magnificently bound 
manuscripts, which at his death are said to have reached 
the almost incredible number of 50,000 volumes. The 
library was not destined long to survive its founder. 
/There is reason to believe that it had been very seriously 
despoiled even before it perished at the hands of the 
Turks on the fall of Budain 1527. A few of its treasures 
are still preserved in some of the libraries of Europe. 
While these munificent patrons of learning were thus 
taking pains to recover and multiply the treasures of 
ancient literature by the patient labour of transcribers and 
calligraphers, an art was being elaborated which was 
destined to revolutionize the whole condition of literature 
and libraries. With the invention of printing, so happily 
coinciding with the revival of true learning and sound 
science, the modern history of libraries may be said to 
begin. 

Modern Libraries. 

These are most conveniently described in geographical 
order, and a general survey on this method will be found 
in the tables at the end of this article. The following 
sketch supplies additional details. 

The United Kingdom. 

British The British Museum ranks in importance before all the 

Museum, great libraries of the world, with the single exception of 
the Biblioth&que National© at Paris, and far excels the 
latter institution in the systematic arrangement and 
accessibility of its contents. Recent changes have some- 
what limited its former universality of character, but it 
. still remains the grand national repository of literature 
and archaeology. The library consists of over 1,550,000 
printed volumes and 50,000 manuscripts. This extra- 
ordinary opulence is principally due to the enlightened 
energy of the late Sir Antonio Panizzi. The number of 
volumes in the printed book department, when he took 
the keeperahip in 1837, was only 240,000 ; and during 
the nineteen years he held that office about 400,000 were 
added, mostly by purchase, under his advice and direction. 
It was Panizzi likewise who first seriously set to work to 
see that the national library reaped all the benefits be- 
stowed upon it by the Copyright Act 

The foundation of the British Museum dates from 1753, 
when effect was given to the bequest (in exchange for 
£20,000 to be paid to his executors) by Sir Hans Sloane, 
of his books, manuscripts, curiosities, Ac., to be held 
by trustees for the use of the nation. A bill was passed 
through parliament for the purchase of the Sloane collec- 
tions and of the Harleian MSS., costing £10,000. To 
these, with the Cottonian MSS., acquired by the country in 
1700, was added by George II., in 1757, the royal library 
of the former kings of England, coupled with the privilege, 
whieh that library had for many years enjoyed, of obtain- 
ing a copy of every publication entered at Stationers' Hall. 
This addition was of the highest importance, as it enriched 
the museum with the old collections of Archbishop 
Cranmer, Henry prince of Wales, and other patrons of 
literature, while the transfer of the privilege with regard 
to the acquisition of new books, a right which has been 
maintained by successive Copyright Acts, secured a large 
and continuous augmentation, the yearly average of which 
has now reached 8000 or 9000 volumes. A lottery having 


been authorised to defray the expenses of purchases, as 
well as for providing suitable accommodation, the museum 
and library were established in Montague House, and 
opened to the publio 15th January 1759, In 1763 George 
IIL presented the well-known Thomason collection (In 
2220 volumes) of books and pamphlets issued in England 
between 1640 and 1662, embracing all the controversial 
literature which appeared during that period. The Rev. 
C. M. Cracherode, one of the trustees, bequeathed his 
collection of choice books in 1799 ; and in 1820 Sir 
Joseph Banks left to the nation his "important library of 
16,000 volumes. Many other libraries have since then 
been incorporated in the museum, the most valuable being 
George IIL's royal collection (15,000 volumes of tracts, and 
65,259 volumes of printed books, including many of the 
utmost rarity, which had cost the king about £130,000), 
which was presented (for a pecuniary consideration, it has 
been said) by George IV. in 1823, and that of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Grenville (20,240 volumes of rare 
books, all iu fine condition and binding), which was acquired 
under bequest in 1S46. The Cracherode, Banksian, King’s, 
and Grenville libraries are still preserved as separate 
collectipns. Other libraries of minor note have also been 
absorbed in a similar way, while, at least since the time of 
Panizzi, no opportunity has beeu neglected of making useful 
purchases at all the British and Continental book auctions. 

The collection of English books is far from approaching 
completeness, but, apart from the enormous number of 
volumes, the library coutains an extraordinary quantity of 
rarities. Few libraries in the United States equal either 
in number or value the American books in the museum. 
The collection of Slavonic literature, due to the initiative 
of the late Mr Watts, is a remarkable feature ; after that of 
the St Petersburg Imperial Library it is believed to be the 
largest in existence. Indeed, in cosmopolitan interest the 
museum is without a rival in the world, possessing as it 
does the best Hungarian collection out of that country, the 
best Dutch library out of Holland, and in short the best 
library in any European language out of the territory in 
which the language is vernacular. The Hebrew books 
number over 12,000, the Chinese nearly 27,000, and the 
printed books in other Oriental languages about 13,000 
volumes. Periodical literature has not been forgotteu, and 
the series of newspapers is of great extent and interest . 
Great pains are taken by the authorities to obtain the 
copies of the newspapers published in the United King- 
dom to which they are entitled by the provisions of tbo 
Copyright Act, and upwards of 1900 are annually collected, 
filed, and bound. Under the English Copyright Act there 
were received, in 1881, not counting single pieces, such 
os broadsides, songs, Ac., 8857 volumes and pamphlets, and 
21,792 parts of volumes, and through the international 
copyright treaties 941 volumes and 433 parts. 

The department of MSS. is at least equal in importance 
to that of the printed books. The collection of MSS. in 
European languages ranges from the 2d century before 
Christ down to our own times, and includes the Alex- 
andrian MS. ( q.v .). The old historical cltronicles of 
England, the charters of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and the 
celebrated series of Arthurian romances are well represented; 
and care has been taken to acquire on every available oppor- 
tunity the unprinted works of English writers. The famous 
collections of MSS. made by Sir Robert Cotton, and Harley 
earl of Oxford, have already been mentioned, and from these 
and other sources the museum has become rich in early 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin codices, some of them exhibiting 
marvels of skill in calligraphy and ornamentation, such as the 
charters of King Edgar and Henry I. to Hyde Abbey, which 
are written in gold letters, others interesting for different 
reasons, such as the book of Durham, in Latin and Anglo- 
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Saxon, reputed to have been Bede’s own eopy. The Burney | 
collection of classical MSS. furnished important additions, ‘ 
so that from this source and from the collection of Arundel 
MSS. (transferred from the Royal Society in 1S31), the 
museum can boast of an early copy of the Iliad , and one of 
the earliest known codices of the Odymy. There is likewise 
an extensive series of ancient Irish texts, with many modern 
transcripts, the Bridgewater MSS. on French history, and 
Lord Guilford’s similar collection to illustrate the history of 
Italy. Special reference may be made to the celebrated 
Bedford Missal, illuminated for the duke of Bedford, regent 
of France, and to Henry VI. *s copy of Hardyng’s chronicle. 
The Oriental collection is also extremely rich and ample, 
including the library formed by Mr Rich (consul at Baghdad 
in the early part of this century), and a vast quantity of 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish MSS. ; the Chambers collec- 
tion of Sanskrit MSS. ; several other collections of Indian 
MSS. ; and a copious library of Hebrew MSS. (including 
that of the great scholar Michael is, and codices of great 
age, recently brought from Yemen). The collection of 
Syriac MSS., embracing the relics of the famous library 
of the convent of St Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert, 
formed by the abbot Moses of Nisibis, in the 10th century, 
is the most important in existence ; of the large Btore of 
Abyssinian volumes many were amassed after the campaign 
against King Theodore. The number of genealogical rolls 
and documents relating to the local and family history of 
Groat Britain is very large. Altogether there are now over 
50,000 MSS. (of which 8500 are Oriental), besides 45,000 
charters and rolls. 

The musical works comprise upwards of 11,000 volumes 
of vocal and nearly G000 volumes of instrumental music, the 
number of separate pieces amounting to more than 70,000. 
The catalogue is in manuscript. The collection of maps, 
charts, plans, and topographical drawings is also a remark- 
able one. The maps are nearly 116,000 in number. 
Letter A of a printed catalogue of the maps is already in 
type. 

The naiuc of Panizzi is inseparably connected with hiB circular 
reading-room, opened in 1857. This is encompassed by the new 
library, with shelf-space for a miiliou and a half volumes. The 
presses inside the reading-room, arranged in three tiers, contain 
upwards of 80,000 volumes, those on the ground iloor (20,000) being 
books of reference to which readers have unlimited access. The 
comfortable accommodation for readers is briefly described below. 
Perhaps not the least convenient arrangement here is the presence 
of the superintendent, whose duty it is to help readers in their diffi- 
culties ; the varied qualifications of the present holder of the office 
are well known. The electric light lias been successfully used until 
8 o’clock l*. m. through the darker months from the earlier part of 
Octobor. In order to enjoy the privilege of reading at the British 
Museum, the applicant (who must ho over twenty-one years of age) 
must obtain a renewable ticket of admission through a recommenda- 
tion from a householder addressed to the principal librarian. 
Formerly no person was admitted until the ticket had been pre- 
sented at the entrance, but latterly this rule has been considerably 
relaxed. During 1881 the number of readers was 188,842. In spite 
of the hostile criticism to which it lias sometimes been subjected, it 
cannot be denied that the general catalogue of the printed books 
(which now runs to upwards of 2000 volumes in manuscript) is a 
marvellous work executed in a praiseworthy manner. Some slight 
notion of the extent of the catalogue may be derived from the mot 
that it contains the works of over 2400 authors of the name of 
Smith. But the rapidly increasing size of the catalogue has 
the trustees to resort to print in order to diminish the 
bulk. Since 1880 the titles of all accessions have been printed, and 
mm it becomes necessary to break the manuscript volumes, the titles 
contained in them are also printed ; in course of time, therefore, the 
whole of the titles will have been put into type. The sheets are 
published at regular intervals, and can be purchased. It is proposed 
to issue separately headings of social interest, whether of subjects 
or of authors, s.p,, Shakespeare, Bible, Liturgies, &c. Considerable 
progress has been made in the preparation tor the press of a cata- 
logue of English books printed before the year 1640. 

The printed catalogues of books commence with one published in 
2 vola. folio, 1787, followed by that of 1818-19 in 7 vols, 8vo ; the 
next is that of the library of George 111., 1820-29, 5 vols. folio, with 
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2 vols. 8vo, 1884. describing the geographical and topographical 
collections ; and then the Bibliotheca QrenviUiana , 1842-72, i volt. 

8vo. The first vol. (letter A) of a general catalogue appeared in 
1841 In a folio volume which has never been added to. The octavo 
catalogue of the Hebrew books came out in 1867 ; that of the 
Sanskrit and Pali literature is in 4to, 1876 ; and the Chinese cata- 
logue is also in 4to, 18 77. There are also printed lists of the books 
of reference (1871) and bibliographies (1881) in the reading-room. 
Private enterprise has done a great deal towards cataloguing the 
American books (by Mr H. Stevens, 4 vols. 8vo), and the British 
topographical literature has recently been the subject of a similar 
publication by Mr J. P. Anderson, 8vo, 1881. 

The printed catalogues of the MSS. are — that of the old ltoyal 
Library, 1784, 4to; the Sloane and others hitherto undescribed, 

1782, 2 vols. 4to ; the Cottonian, 1802, folio; the Harleian, 1808, 

4 vola. folio ; the Hargrave, 1818, 4to ; the Lansdowne, 1819, folio ; 
the Arundel, 1840, folio ; the Burney, 1840, folio ; the Oriental 
(Arabic and Ethiopic), 5 pts., folio, 1888-71 ; the Syriac, 1870-78, 

3 pts., 4 to ; the Ethiopic, 1877, 4to ; the Persian, 1879-80, 2 vols. 

4 to ; and the Spanish, 1875-80, 3 vols. 8vo. TherO are also cata- 
logues of the Greek and Egyptian papvri, 1839-46, 5 pts., folio. 

The additional MSS. from 1831-76 are described in 10 vols. 8vo, 
1835-77, with indexes (1783-1835) in folio and (1854-75) in 8vo. 

A catalogue of the MS. music was produced in 1842, 8vo ; and one 
of the MS. maps in 1844, 2 vols. 8vo. 

The binding is done upon the premises, and the sum expended 
each year is £9000. The average sum annually spent upon the 
purchase of books is about £10,000, and upon MSS. £2600. Since 
tho catalogues ceased to be transcribed £3000 is annually spent on 
printing. 

London iB very badly off as regards public libraries, and Other 
the largest general collection which is available without any 
tedious preliminary forms is that of the corporation of the 11 
city of London at the Guildhall. A library was estab- 
lished here by Sir Richard Whittington between 1421-26, 
and several notices in the civic records show how well in 
those times tho citizens cared for their books. But it did 
not remain without accident; in 1522 the Lord Protector 
Somerset carried off three cart-loads of books, and during 
the great fire of 1666 the remainder was destroyed together 
with the library buildings. Nothing was done to repair 
the loss until 1824. when a committee was appointed, and 
rooms set apart for library purposes. In 1840 a catalogue 
of 10,000 volumes was printed, and in 1859 a second was • 
prepared of 40,000 volumes. In consequence of the large 
and increasing number of the readers, the present fine 
building was commenced about ten years later, and, after 
having cost £90,000, was opened in 1873 as a free public 
library. There are now upwards of 80,000 printed volumes 
and 300 MSS. The contents are of a general character, 
and include a special collection of books about London, 
the Solomons Hebrew and rabbinical library, and the 
libraries of the Clockmakers’ Company and the old Dutch 
church in Austin Friars. The only rate-supported library 
in the metropolis is that of the united parishes of St 
Margaret and St John at Westminster (13,527 volumes), 
founded in 1857, principally by the influence of the late 
Lord Hatherley, with a small branch at Knightsbridge. 

The Notting Hill Free Public Library (5000 volumes) is 
supported by Mr James Hey wood, and the Bethnal Green 
Free Library and South London Free Library by voluntary 
subscriptions. 

Of libraries of a more special character, those principally 
devoted to theology have perhaps the first claim to notice. 

The archiepiscopal library at Lambeth was founded in 
1610 by Archbishop Bancroft, and has been enriched by 
the gifts of Laud, Tenison, Manners Sutthb, and others 
of his successors ; it is now lodged in the noble hall built 
by Juxon. The treasures consist of the illuminated JMSS., 
and a rich store of early printed books ; of the^fctter 
two catalogues have been issued by S. R. Maitland. The 
MSS. are described in H. J. Todd’s catalogue, 1812. Sion 
College is a guild of the parochial clergy of the city and 
suburbs of London, and the library was founded in 1629 
for their use ; laymen may also read (but not borrow) the 
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boob when recommended by some beneficed metropolitan 
clergyman. The library is especially rich in liturgies, Port- 
Royal authors, pamphlets, Ac. The copyright privilege was 
oommuted in 1835 for an annual sum of £363, 15a 2d. The 
present building was erected immediately after the great fire. 
The chamber in the old cloisters, in which the library of the 
dean and chapter of Westminster is preserved, is well known 
from the charming description by Washington Irving in his 
Sketch Book. There are about 11,000 volumes, mostly of 
old theology and history, including many rare Bibles and 
other valuable books. The library of the dean and 
chapter of St Paul’s was founded in very early times, and 
now numbers some 8700 volumes, mainly theological, 
besides over 10,300 pamphlets, with a good collection of 
early Bibles and Testaments, Paul’s Cross Sermons, and 
works connected with the cathedral. Dr Williams’s library 
was founded by the will of an eminent Presbyterian divine 
of that name ; it was opened in 1729. The books (30,000 
printed volumes and 1000 MSS.) are housed in a new 
building, completed in 1873. Theology of all schools of 
opinion is represented, and there are special collections of 
tbeosophical books and MSS., the works of Boehme, Law, 
and other mystical writers. The MSS. include the original 
minutes of the Westminster Assembly, letters and treatises 
of Richard Baxter, Ac. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society has a remarkable collection of Bibles and Biblical 
literature, of which a printed catalogue was published in 
1855. Perhaps the best library of Catholic theology in 
London is that of the Oratory at South Kensington, 
established in 1849. 

Of the law libraries, that at Lincoln’s Inn is the oldest 
and the largest. It dates from 1497, when John 
Nethersale, a member of the society, made a bequest of 
forty marks, part of which was to be devoted to the build- 
ing of a library for the benefit of the students of tho laws 
of England. A catalogue of the printed books was pub- 
lished in 1859, and the MSS. were catalogued by the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter in 1837. The library of the Inner Temple is 
known to have existed in 1540. In the middle of tho 17th 
century it received a considerable benefaction from William 
Pefcyt, the well-known keeper of the Tower records. There 
are now about 36,000 volumes, including the pamphlets 
collected by John Adolphus for his History of England , 
books on crime and prisons brought together by Mr Craw- 
ford, and a selection of works on jurisprudence made by 
John Austin. A library in connexion with the Middle 
Temple was in existence during the reign of Henry VIII., 
but the date usually assigned to its foundation is 1641, 
when Robert Ashley left his books to the inn of which he 
had been a member. Gray’s Inn Library was perhaps 
established before 1555. In 1669 was made the first 
catalogue of the books, and the next, still extant, in 1689. 
The Incorporated Law Society (1831) has a good law and 
general library (30,000 volumes), including the best collec- 
tion of private Acts of Parliament in England, and a large 
number of pamphlets relating to Anglo-Catholic contro- 
versies brought together by the late Rev. J oseph Mendham. 
The catalogue was printed in 1869. 

The collegiate library at Dulwich dates from 1619, and 
a list of its earliest accessions, in the handwriting of the 
founder, may still be seen. There are now about 7000 
volumes of miscellaneous works of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, with a few rare books. A catalogue of them 
was printed in 1880 ; and one describing the MSS. (567) 
and the muniments (606) was issued during the succeeding 
year The last two classes are very important, and include 
die well-known “ Alleyn Papers " and the theatrical diaxy 
of Philip Henslow. Soon after the foundation of the 
University of London in 1837, an endeavour was made 
to provide a library, but it has had to look to gifts rather 


than to purchases for its secessions. In 1871 the univer- 
sity obtained, in this manner, the library of the historian 
Grote, and in the same year Lord Oversfcone purchased and 
presented the mathematical collection of De Morgan. A 
catalogue was printed in 1875. The books at University 
College (1828) are much more numerous, and here also a 
considerable proportion are donations, including the 
Morrison Chinese library of 10,000 volumes, the Daulby* 
Roscoe Icelandic books, the Graves mathematical and 
physical library, and the Barlow Dante bequest. A 
printed catalogue of the greater portion was brought out 
in 1879. The library at King’s College includes a collection 
of works on Eastern subjects bequeathed by Dr Marsden, 
as woll as the scientific books formerly belonging to Sir 
Charles Wheatstone. The medical library is distinct The 
educational library at the South Kensington Museum 
numbers about 42,200 volumes, and may be consulted by 
teachers and students of the departmental schools, and by 
other persons on the same terms as the art library men- 
tioned below. The ninth edition of the catalogue appeared 
in 1876. 

The library of the Patent Office is the largest scientific 
and technical collection, indeed the only one which is 
readily open to the public. There are at present 80,000 
volumes, including a very extensive series of the trans- 
actions and journals of learned bodies. A catalogue is now 
in the press. Transactions and proceedings of societies, 
with scientific periodicals, compose almost the whole 
library of the Royal Society, which extends to about 

40.000 volumes. The diarist Evelyn induced tho seventh 
duke of Norfolk to present to tho Society the Arundel 
library, part of which had formerly belonged to Matthias 
Corvinus. The MSS., however, were sold to the British 
Museum in 1831 for £3559, and a quantity of rare 
printed books have also been disposed of. Scientific 
inquirers are freely admitted to tho Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street, where there are over 30,000 
volumes on geology, mineralogy, mintog, and metallurgy, 
including the former collections of Do la Beche and Mur- 
chison. A printed catalogue was issued in 1878. For 
the libraries of other scientific institutions see tho tables. 

Medical and surgical libraries are attached to all the 
chief hospitals and medical societies (see the tables). 

For the fine arts there is the National Art Library 
(1852) at the South Kensington Museum, which is now an 
excellent collection of 56,000 volumes, 56,000 photographs, 

25.000 drawings, and 80,000 prints. Art students are ad- 

mitted free, as are ordinary visitors on Museum pay dap ; 
otherwise a charge of 6d. per week is made to the latter. 
The library of the Royal Academy of Arts, after its journey 
from Somerset House to Trafalgar Square, has been lodged 
in the old ball-room of Burlington Honse since 1875. 
At the National Gallery is preserved for official use the 
library (3500 volumes) formerly belonging to Sir C. L 
Eastlake, P.R.A., which is particularly rich in catalogues 
and descriptions of picture galleries. The Royal Insti- 
tution of British Architects (1834) possesses oyer 6500 
volumes on architectural and allied subjects, including 
an almost complete collection of editions of Vitruvius. 
The library of the Royal Academv of Music (1822) is 
almost exclusively musical, and, although numbering less 
than 1000 volumes, contains many rare and interesting 
works. The library of the Sacred Harmonic Society is 
said to be one of the best arranged and most valuable 
musical collections in England. A third edition of the 
printed catalogue appeared in 1872, when the library 
contained 4851 volumes. 1 

1 For a very complete account of the chief public and prteate 
nn atcal collections both at home and abroad, see the article “ SasM 
libraries,* in Dr Grove’* THcUonary cf Music, ii 417. 
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The bast library of archaeology and kindred subject* is 
that; of the Society of Antiquaries, consisting of nearly 

20,000 printed volumes and 500 MSS. It is rich in early 

! printed books, topography, heraldry, and numismatics, and 
ncludes a curious collection of books on pageants presented 
by Mr Fairholt, and the remarkable assemblage of lexicogra- 
phical works formerly belonging to the late Albert Way, 
given by his widow. There is a good muster of heraldic 
works at the Herald’s College, and the library of Sir John 
Soane (15,000 volumes) is still preserved in the museum at 
his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The printed catalogue 
(1878) shows that it is a fairly good collection of books 
on architecture and antiquities. 

Among subscription libraries, the London Library stands 
first in order of importance. It was founded in 1841 as a 
lending library for the use of scholars, and Dean Milman, 
Sir G. C. Lewis, Mr Gladstone, Thomas Carlyle, Henry 
Hallam, and other eminent men took part in its formation. 
By means of a moderate subscription, funds were raised 
for the purchase of books on general subjects, which now 
amount to about 90,000 volumes. The latest catalogue 
was printed in 1875, with a supplement in 1881. The 
London Institution (1805) is a proprietary library to 
which proprietor’s nominees and yearly subscribers also 
have admission. For reference purposes reader’s tickets 
are very liberally granted to other persons. The books 
now number about 70,000 volumes in general literature; 
the departments of history and topography are especially 
rich, and the number is rapidly growing. A complete 
catalogue was published in 1837-43; almost the whole 
collection, including reference and circulating libraries very 
minutely classified, is contained in one room. Porson filled 
the position of librarian here at the close of his life, but he 
proved no better a librarian than did Casaubon before him 
at Paris. The library of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain was founded in 1803 by the subscriptions of the 
members, amounting, in 1 806, to £6000. There are now 

40,000 volumes in scientific and general literature; they are 
not lent out There is an interesting series of 56 volumes 
of MS. correspondence relating to the American war. 

The libraries of the two branches of the legislature may 
be named with those of the great public officer The 
Foreign Office library contains about 70,000 volumes, 
including the old library of the Board of Trade (20,000 
volumes) ; history, geography, and law are well represented, 
and the department of treaties and diplomacy is of course 
very complete. The India Office library was formed by a 
vote of the court of directors of the East India Company in 
1801. The services in India were also invited to aid in 
the creation of an institution which should become a per 
manent repository of Oriental lore, and many munificent 
donations were received in consequence of the appeal 
The printed books now number nearly 40,000, chiefly on 
Indian and Oriental subjects, with about 10,000 Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian, Pali, and other Oriental manuscripts. Loth’s 
excellent catalogue of the Arabic codices was published in 
1877, and other catalogues are now ready for the press. 
At the Colonial Office there is a collection of about 12,000 
works relating to colonial history and administration, and 
the Home Offioe possesses about 5000 volumes of parlia- 
mentary, historical, and legal works. The Admiralty 
library extends to about 25,000 volumes, chiefly voyages 
and travels ; a printed catalogue was issued in 1875. At 
the War Office there are also 25,000 volumes, mainly 
topographical and military. The MS. records are estimated 
to extend to 100,000 volumes, but only those of the Last 
twenty years are kept in Fall Mall, the remainder being at 
the Record Office. These records extend from the time of 
Queen Elisabeth, and there are some of earlier date. The 
older volumes belonged to the late Board of Ordnanoe, 


and the eeriee also includes the despatches from generals 
commanding armies on foreign service. All these libraries 
are for official use only, but at the India Office strangers 
are admitted upon proper introduction. 

Many of the principal clubs possess libraries ; that of 
the Athenseum is by far the most important It now 
numbers about 48,000 volumes of books in all departments 
of literature, and is especially rich in well-bound and fine 
copies of works on the fine arts, archeeology, topography, 
and history. The pamphlets, of which there is a complete 
printed catalogue, as well as of the books, form a remark- 
able series, including those collected by Gibbon and 
Mackintosh. Next comes the Reform Club, with about 

30.000 volumes, chiefly in belles-lettres, with a fair pro- 
portion of parliamentary and historical works. The Oxford 
and Cambridge Club has 20,000 volumes in general and 
classical literature. At the Garrick there is a small 
dramatic collection ; and the United Service Club, besides 
a number of books ou professional subjects, possesses the 
fine library which formerly belonged to Dugald Stewart 

A few libraries which could not be brought into any of 
the foregoing classes may now be spoken of. First comes 
the library of the Royal Geographical Society (1832), a 
valuable collection of 20,000 volumes of voyages and 
travels, and works on the sciences connected with geography, 
with many costly Government publications and geographical 
serials. The catalogue has been printed with supplements 
down to 1880. The maps and charts number 35,000, 
with 500 atlases and 240 large diagrams. Since 1854, in 
consideration of an annual grant of £500 from the treasury, 
the map room has been open for public reference. At 
the Royal United Service Institution there are also about 

20.000 volumes, chiefly naval and military, with a printed 
catalogue, 1865. Besides the members, officers of both 
services are admitted. The Royal Asiatic Society has a 
library of nearly 8000 printed books, with 750 MSS. in 
Sanskrit, Persian, Turkish, &c., 5000 Chinese books, and 
220 Japanese. Besides the art and educational libraries 
at South Kensington, there are also deposited at the 
museum, and open under the same regulations, the library 
of the Rev. Alexander Dyco, bequeathed in 1869, and the 
books of John Forster, left in 1876. The Dyce collection 
(15,000 volumes) is strong in the English drama and 
poetry, Italian literature, and classical authors. The 
Forster library (19,000 volumes) abounds in history, 
biography, travels, plays, and fiction, tracte, Americana, 
proclamations, ballads, &c.; the manuscripts include three 
note-books of Leonardo da Vinci, and the Garrick corre- 
spondence in 39 volumes. 

Notices of a considerable number of other metropolitan 
libraries, not mentioned in the preceding pages, may be 
found in the tables at the end of this article. 

With one or two exceptions, libraries are attached to the Cathedral 
cathedrals of England and Wales. Though they are of bbrariss. 
course intended for the use of the cathedral or diocesan 
clergy, they are in most cases open to any respectable 
person who may be properly introduced. They seldom 
contain very much modern literature, chiefly consisting of 
older theology, with more or less addition of classical and 
historical literature. They vary in extent from a few 
volumes, as at Llandaff or St David’s, to 15,000 volumes, as 
at Durham. Together they possess nearly 1 50,000 printed 
and manuscript volumes. As a rule, very little is spent 
upon them, and they are very little used. 

The library of Christ Church, Oxford, belongs alike to the college 
and the cathedral, but will be more properlydeacribed as a college 
library. The cathedral library of Durham dates from monastic 
rimes, and posaeases many of the books which belonged to the 
monastery. These were ended to by Dean Sudbury, the second 
founder of the library, and Bishop Oosin. The oolleorion has been 
considerably increased in more modem times, and now *"■*■*— 
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15,000 volume*. It ia especially rich In MSS., tome of which are 
of great beauty end value ; a catalogue of them w*» printed in 1825. 
The library haa good topographical and entomological collections. 
The chapter spend £870 per annum in salaries and in books. The 
library at York numbers about 11,000 volumes, and has been very 
liberally thrown open to the public. It is kept in the former 
chapel of the archbishop’s palace, and has many valuable MSS. and 
early printed books. The foundation of the library at Canterbury 
dates probably from the Roman mission to England, 506 a.d., 
although the library does not retain any of the books then brought 
over, or even of the books said to have been sent by Pope Gregory 
to the first archbishop in 601. It is recorded that among Lanfranc’s 
buildings was a new library, and Becket is said to have collected 
books abroad to present to the library. The collection now num- 
bers about 9900 printed books, with about 110 MS. volumes, and 
between 6000 ana 7000 documents. A catalogue was printed in 
1802. The present building was erected in 1887 on port of the 
site of the monastic dormitory. The library at Lincoln contains 
7400 volumes, of which a catalogue was priuted in 1 859. It pos- 
sesses a fine collection of political tracts of the age of Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles I. The present collection at Chichester dates 
from the Restoration only ; that at Ely is rich in books and tracts 
relating to the non-jurors. The library at Exeter possesses many 
Saxon MSS. of extreme interest, one of them being the gift of 
Leofric, the first bishop. The treasures of Lichfield were destroyed 

K he Puritans during the civil war, and the existing library is 
ter formation. Frances, duchess of Somerset, bequeathed to it 
nearly 1000 volumes, including the famous Evangeliary of St Chad. 
The collection at Norwich is chiefly modern, ana was presented by 
Dr Sayers. The earlier library at Peterborough having almost 
wholly perished in the civil wur, Bishop White Konnett became the 
virtual founder of the present collection. Salisbury is rich in 
incunabula, and a catalogue has recently been printed. Winchester 
Cathedral Library is mainly the bequest of Bishop Morley in the 
17th century. The library at Bristol, then numbering 6000 or 7000 
volumes, was burnt and pillaged by the mob in the riots of 1831. 
Only about 1000 volumes were saved, many of which were recovered, 
but few additions have been made to them. At Ch ester in 1691 Dean 
Arderne bequeathed his books and part of his estate “us the 
beginning of a public library for the clergy and city.” The 
library of Hereford is a good specimen of an old monastic library ; 
the books are placed in the Lady Chapel, and about 230 choice 
MSS. are chained to oaken desks. The books are ranged with the 
edges outwards upon open shelves, to which they are attached by 
chains and bars. The four Welsh cathedrals were supplied witli 
libraries by a deed of settlement in 1709. The largest of them, 
that of St Asaph, has about 1760 volumes. 

The Bodleian Library, though it had been preceded by 
various efforts towards a university library, owed its origin 
to Sir Thomas Bodley. After a long and honourable career 
as a diplomatist he determined, as he says, to take his 
farewell of state employments, and concluded to set up his 
staff at the library door in Oxon. Contributing largely 
himself, and procuring contributions from others, he opened 
the library with upwards of 2000 volumes in 1602. In 
1610 he obtained a grant from the Stationers’ Company of 
a copy of every work printed in the country. The additions 
made to the library soon surpassed the capacity of the 
room, and the founder proceeded to enlarge it. By his 
will he left considerable property to the university for the 
maintenance and increase of the library. The example 
set by Bodley found many noble imitators. Amongst the 
chief benefactors have been Sir Henry Savile, Archbishop 
Laud, John Selden, Sir Kenelm Digby, Lord Fairfax, 
Richard Gough, Francis Douce, Richard Rawlinson, Rev. 
Robert Mason, and F. W. Hope. The library now con- 
tains almost 400,000 printed volumes, and about 30,000 
manuscripts. The number of separate works exceeds a 
million. But the number of volumes conveys a very 
inadequate idea of the valuable character of the collection. 
In the department of Oriental manuscripts it is perhaps 
superior to any other European library ; and it is exceed- 
ingly rich in ofchqr manuscript treasures. It possesses a 
splendid series of Greek and Latin edition# principes , 
and of the earliest productions of English presses. Its 
historical manuscripts contain most valuable materials for 
the general and literary history of the country. 

The last general catalogue of the printed books was printed in 
4 vela folio, 1848-51. In 1852 it was decided to p rap ara s new 


manuscript catalogue on the plan of the great catalogue at the 
British Museum, and this has recently been completed in dupli- 
cate. It extends to over 700 folio volumes, in which the books are 
entered on manifolded slips. It ia an alphabetical author-catalogue ; 
and the Bodleian, like the British Museum, has no accessible sub- 
ject index. A catalogue on subject* is now, however, in course of 
preparation. There are also printed catalogues of the books belong- 
ing to several of the separate collections. The MSB. are in genera) 
catalogued according to the collections to which they belong, and 
they are all indexed, although they are not all catalogued as yet 
Five volumes have been published under the late Mr Ooxe’a 
editorship of the “ Catalogi Codicum MSS. Bibliotliec® Bodleian®," 
1858-63, in quarto, and there is a folio cataloguo of Oriental MSS. 

In 1860 the beautiful building known as the “Radcliffe Library,” 
now called the “ Camera Bodleiana, ” was offered to the curators of 
the Bodleian by the Radcliffe trustees. It is used as a storehouse 
for the more modem books, including the new periodicals, which lie 
upon its tables ; and it also serves as a reading-room. It is the 
only room open after the hour when the older building is closed 
owing to the rule as to the exclusion of artificial light. The separa- 
tion of the books is a source of some inconvonieuce in practice, sad 
it has been proposed of late years to remove the entire collections 
to a new building which Bhould be erected for the purpose of 
accommodating them. 

The library is open by right to all graduate members of the 
university, and to others (over eighteen years of agej upon producing 
a satisfactory recommendation. No books arc allowed to be sent 
out of the libraiy except by special leave of the curators, in which 
respect there is a marked contrast with the practice at the Univer- 
sity Library at Cambridge, and still moro so with the conspicuous 
liberality in this respect of the university librarios of Germany. 
The hours are from 9 to 4 and 9 to 8, according to the 
time of year, the Camera being open from 10 to 10 all the year 
round. The library is only (Hosed altogether some twenty-nine 
working dayB in the year. Tho general control of the libraiy is 
committed to a board of thirteen curators. Tho permanent endow- 
ment is comparatively small ; the ordinary cxixmdituro, chisfiy 
defrayed from the university chest, is about £4500. 

The other important collections not connected with particular 
colleges are tho Radcliffe Library and the library of the Taylor 
Institution. The former was founded by the famous physician Dr 
John Radcliffe, who died in 1714, and bequeathed, besides a per- 
manent endowment of £850 a year, the sum of £40,000 for a build- 
ing. The library was opened in 1749. Many years ago the trustees 
resolved to confine their purchases of hooks to works on roodicins 
and natural science. When the university museum and labora- 
tories were built in 1 860, the trustees allowed the books to be trans- 
ferred to the museum. The completeness and convenience of the 
arrangements make tho Radclifle the model of a working scientific 
library. The Taylor Institution is due to the benefaction of Sir 
Koliert Taylor, an architect, who died in 1788, leaving his property 
to found an establishment for the teaching of modern languages. 
The library was established in 1848, and is dovoted to the literature 
of the modern European languages. It contains a fair collection of 
works on Eurojiean philology, with a special Dante collection, about 
1000 M&zarin&des and 400 Luther pamphlets. It contains altogether 
80,000 volumes, with a few MSS. The Finch collection, left to 
the university in 1830, is also kept with the Taylor Library. 
Books are lent out to members of tuo uuiversity ana to others on 
a proper introduction. The endowment affords an income of £800 
to £1000 for libraiy purposes, and about 2000 volumes are added 
yearly. 

The libraries of the several colleges vary considerably in extent 
and character. That of All Souls was established in 1448 by Arch- 
bishop Chichele, and enlaiged in 1710 by the munificent bequest 
of Christopher Codrington. It devotes special attention to juris- 
prudence, of which it has a large collection. It possesses 40,000 
printed volumes and 800 MSS., and fills a splendid hall 200 feet 
Jung. The library of Braaenose College has a sjjecial endowment 
fund, so that it haa, for a college library, the unusually large income 
of £200. The library of Christ Church is rich in divinity and topo- 
graphy. It embraces the valuable library bequeathed by Charlos 
Boyle, third earl of Orrery, amounting to 10,000 volumes, the books 
and MSS. of Archbishop Wake, and the Morris collection of Oriental 
books. The building was finished in 1761, and closely resembles 
the basilica of Antoninus at Rome, now the Dogana. Corpus 
possesses s fine collection of Aldines, many of them presented by 
its founder Bishop Fox, and a collection of 17th century tracts 
catalogued by Mr Edwards, with about 400 MSS. Exeter College 
Library has 25,000 volumes, with special collections of classical dis- 
sertations and English theological and political tracts. N The library 
of Jesus College Has few books of later date than the early part of 
the last century. Many of them are from the bequest of Sir Leoline 
Jenkins, who built the existing library. There are also soma 
valuable Welsh MSS. Ths library of Keble College consists largely 
of theology, including the MSS. of many of Keble’s works. The 
library ofMagdalsa College has about 22,600 volumes (including 
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m an y volumes of pamphlet*) and 250 MSS* It ho* scientific and 
topographical collections. The library of Merton College ha* of 
late devoted itself to foreign modem history. New College Library 
ha* about 17,000 printed volumes and about 350 MSS., several of 
which were presented by its founder, William of Wykeham. Oriel 
College Library, besidos its other possessions, has a special collec- 
tion of lxjoks on comparative philology and mythology, with a 
printed catalogue. The fine library of Queen’s College is strong in 
theology, in English and modem European history, and in English 
county ‘histories. St John’s College Library is largely composed 
of the literature of theology and jurisprudence before 1750, and 
possesses a collection of medical books of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. The newer half of the library building was erected by Inigo 
Jonos at the expenso of Laud, who also gave many printed and manu- 
script Imoks. The room used as a library at Trinity College formed 
part of Durham College, the library of which was established by 
Richard of Bury. Wadham College Library includes a collection 
of botanical books bequeathed by Richard Warner in 1775 and a 
collection of books, relating chieny to the Spanish Reformers, pre- 
sented by the executors of Benjamin Wiffen. Worcester College 
Library has of late specially devoted itself to classical archreology. 
It is also rich in old plays. 

It must bo admitted that the college libraries as a rule have not 
been used to any great extent. Of late, however, thoro have been 
signs of awakoning interest. About 1871 there was a meeting of 
college librarians ; and it was agreed that the colleges, instead of 
making merely sporadic purchases from the whole field of literature, 
Bhould rather huslwuid thoir limited resources and restrict them- 
selves oach to some special department. But the idea has not been 
carriod out very thoroughly, and a good deal must be done before 
the college libraries can bo said to bo as useful and efficient as they 
might bo. 

dm- The history of the University Library at Cambridge dates 

bridge, from the earlier part of tho 1 5th century. Two early lists 
of its contents are preserved, the first embracing 52 volumes 
dating from about 1425, the second a shelf-list, apparently 
of 330 volumes, drawn up by the outgoing proctors in 
1473. Its first great benefactor was Thomas Scott of 
Rotherham, archbishop of York, who erected in 1475 tho 
building in which the library continued until 1755. Ho 
also gave more than 200 books and manuscripts to the 
library, some of which still remain. The library received 
other benefactions, but nevertheless appeared a but mean ” 
to John Evelyn when ho visited Cambridge in 1054. In 
1066 Tobias Rustat presented a sum of money to be 
invested to buy the choicest and most useful books. In 
1715 George I. presented the library of Bishop Moore, 
which was very rich in early English printed books, form- 
ing over 30,000 volumes of printed books and manuscripts. 
The funds bequeathed by William Worts and John Manistre, 
together with that of Rustat, produce at present about 
£1500 a year. The share of university dues appropriated 
to library purposes amounts to £3000 a year. In addition 
the library is entitled to new books under the Copyright 
Acta. The number of printed volumes in the library cannot 
be exactly stated, as no recent calculation on the subject 
exists. It has been variously estimated at a quarter or half 
a million. The calendar states it as 200,000. It includes a 
fine series of edition n jmneipes of the classics and of the 
early productions of the English press. The MSS. number 
5723, in which are included a considerable number of 
adversaria or printed books with* MS. notes, which form 
a leading feature in the collection. The most famous of 
the MSS. is the celebrated copy of the four gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles, which is known as Codex Bexsc, 
and which was presented to the university by that Reformer. 
A oatalogue of the MSS. has been published in 4 
vols., 1856-61. There is no printed catalogue of the 
books, although the catalogue is in print, the accessions 
being printed and cut up and arranged in volumes. The 
regulations of the library with regard to the lending of 
books are very liberal, as many as ten votHnes being 
allowed out to one borrower at the same time. 

There is a library attached to the Fitzwilliam Museum bequeathed 
to the university in 1816. It consist* of the entire library of Lord 
Fitswilliam, with the addition of an archaeological library bought 


trdm the executors of Colonel Leake, and a small number of wenko, 
chiefly on the history of art, since added by purchase or bequest. 

It contains a collection of engravings of old masters, a collection 
of music, printed and MS., and a collection of iUuminated MSS., 
chiefly French and Flemish, of the 14th to 16th centuries. The 
books are not allowed to be taken out 

The library of Trinity College, which is contained in a magnifi- 
cent hall built by Sir Christopner Wren, has about 90,000 printed 
and 1918 MS. volumes, ana is especially strong in theology, 
classics, and bibliography. It owes to numerous gifts and be- 
quests the possession of a great number of rare books and manu- 
scripts. Amongst these special collections are the Capell collection 
of early dramatic and especially Shakespearian literature, the collec- 
tion of German theology and philosophy bequeathed by Archdeacon 
Hare, and the Grylls bequest in 1863 of 9600 volumes, including 
many early printed books. There are printed catalogues of the 
Sanskrit ana other Oriental MSS. by Dr Aufrecht and Professor 
Palmer, and of the incunabula by the present librarian, Mr Sinker. 

The library is open to all members of the college, and the privi- 
lege of using it is liberally extended to properly accredited 
students. 

None of the other college libraries rivals Trinity in the number of 
books. The library of Christ’s College received its first books from 
the foundress. Clare College Library includes a number of Italian 
and Spanish plays of the end of tho 16th century left by George 
Rugglo. Tho library of Corpus Christi College first became not- 
able through tho bequest of nooks and MSS. made by Archbishop 
Parker in 1575. The printed books are less than 5000 in 
number, and tho additions now made aro chiefly in such branches as 
throw light on the extromely valuable collection of ancient MSS., 
which attracts scholars from all parts of Europe. There is a printed 
catalogue of these MSS. Gonvillo and Caius College Library is of 
early foundation. A catalogue of the MSS. was printed in 1849, 
with pictorial illustrations, and a list of the incunabula in 1850. 

The printed hooks of King’s College includes the fine collection 
bequeathed by Jacob Bryant in 1804. The MSS. are almost wholly 
Oriental, chiefly Persian and Arabic, and a catalogue of them has 
boon printed. Magdalene Collcgo possesses the curious library 
formed by PepyB and bequeathed by him to the college, together 
with his collections of prints and drawings and of rare British 
portraits. It is remarkanlo for its treasures of popular literature 
and English ballads, as well as for the Scottish manuscript poetry 
collected by Sir Richard Maitland. The books are kept in Pepys’s 
own cases, and remain just as he arranged them himsolf. The 
library of Peterhouse is the oldest library in Cambridge, and 
possesses a catalogue of some 600 or 700 books dating from 
1418, in which year it was completed. It is chiefly theological, 
though it possesses a valuable collection of modem works on 
geology and natural science, and a unique collection of MS. music. 

Queen s College Library contains about 30,000 volumes, mainly in 
theology, classics, and Semitic literature, and has a printed class- 
catalogue. The library of St John’s College is rich in early 
printed books, and possesses a large collection of English his- 
torical tracts. Of the MSS. and rare books there is a printed cata- 
logue. For the other collcgo libraries see the tables. 

Free Public Libraries . — In the year 1850 Mr Ewart Free 
introduced the first Public Libraries Act into the House 
of Commons, and it has since been supplemented and 1 ^ 1 ®^ 
amended by the Acts of 1855, 1866, 1871, and 1877. 

Mr Ewart had previously carried through parliament 
the Museums Act of 1845 ; and small libraries had been 
established in connexion with museums under that Act 
at Salford and Warrington. The number of towns which 
havp established rate-supported libraries^ or in which the 
Acts have been adopted, now* amounts to at least ninety- 
six, ten of these towns being in Scotland, and one only 
in Ireland. It is noticeable that the Acts have not been 
adopted in any of the great capital towns of the three 
kingdoms, except in one single parish of Westminster, 

Many of our largest towns are also in default. Glasgov 
may be considered to be sufficiently provided for by the 
munificent Mitchell bequest Of the libraries which have 
actually been opened sixteen are in places of over 100,000 
inhabitants, twenty in towns of between 50,000 and 

100.000 inhabitants, sixteen in towns of between 30,000 
and 50,000, eleven in towns of between 20,000 and 30,000 
inhabitants, seventeen in towns of between 10,000 and 

20.000 inhabitants, and finally six in towns of less than 

10.000 inhabitants. 

Taking the latest returns we have been able to obtain. 
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which ore with a few exceptions those of the year 1880-81, 
the number of volumes in stock and of the total issues is 
as follows. In eighty-one libraries returning their number 
of volumes, there is a total of 1.448,192 volumes in stock ; 
while the total issues for the year iu seventy-six libraries 
amounted to the enormous number of 9,023,742 volumes. 
Even these figures afford a very inadequate idea of the 
aervice rendered by these institutions in supplying popular 
^reading. They take no account of the visits made to the 
newsrooms which are almost invariably connected with 
the libraries, or of the use made of the magazines and 
periodicals which lie upon the tables. The free public 
libraries generally consist of a lending department, with a 
reference library wherever the institution can provide one. 
A very large proportion of the issues from the lending 
departments consists of fiction, the percentage varying 
iu different libraries from about 50 to as much as 75 per 
-cent. of the whole. It is only in the case of the wealthier 
institutions, such as those in the great towns of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, that the reference depart- 
ments are so important as to claim consideration here in 
respect of the intrinsic character of their collections. Even 
some of the smaller libraries, however, present features 
of interest in their collections of local books, or of books 
illustrating the trade or industry of the district, or the life 
and writings of some great man connected with or born 
in the locality. 


The Salford Free Public Library was one of the libraries which 
were established under the Museums Act of 1845, und was opened in 
1850 in connexion with the museum und picture gallery at Peel 
Park. The buildings are pleasantly situated in grounds of 40 acres 
•in extent The reference library now contains 38,500 volumes, and 
besides the central lending departments there are three branches in 
^different parts of the borough. The income from the penny rate is 
about £3300 ; but this is found to be inadequate. 

The Manchester Free Library was the first to be established under 
the Act of 1850. A public subscription of nearly £13,000 was raised 
to defray the expenses of its establishment, and the library was 
opened in September 1852. The working of this library was 
a success from the outset. The issues in the first year were in 
the reference departments 61,080 volumes, and in the lending 
departments 77,232. The progress made since then may he 
measured by the number of volumes issued last year (1881), which 
amounted to 966,468, and by the fact that six branch libraries have 
been established. The rate produces an income of £11,000. The 
reference library now possesses a valuable collection of 65,000 
volumes, chiefly of standard works. It contains several special 
collections, chiefly connected with the industries and history of the 
district. The library of the English Dialect Society, of which a 
catalogue has been printed, is deposited here. In addition, tho 
library possesses a very extensive series of periodicals, and a larger 
collection of politioal and commercial tracts than can bo found any- 
where in the country excopt at the British Museum. A good 
•catalogue was printed. iu 1864, and a new and extensive index 
has just appeared. 

The library at Liverpool, which was established under a special 
Act passed in 1852, is the most successful of all the free public 
libraries, and is connected with a splendid museum and art gallery, 
the former formed around the nucleus of the ornithological speci- 
mens bequeathed to the town by the thirteenth earl of Derby. The 
rapid extension of museum and library soon rendered laiger 
premises a necessity. Tho lato Sir William Brown took upon him- 
self the entire cost of the present extensive buildings, which were 
opened in 1860. In 1880 was opened the Picton Beading- Room. 
It is a circular room 100 feet in diameter, surmounted by a dome, 
the entire height being 56 feet. It contains 60,000 volumes, and 
will accommodate over 300 readers. Since April 1881 the 
electric light has been employed Under the reading-room is a 
large circular lecture-room accommodating 1500 persons, in which 
lectures are regularly delivered. There is a numerous collection 
of local books and pamphlets. The Bin ns collection, consisting 
of maps, plans, drawings, portraits, Ac., all having reference 
to the county of Lancaster, is very interesting and valuable. The 
issues from the reference library In 1880 were 870,716, and with 
the issues from the two lending departments make the enormous 
. aggregate of 1,807,181. The /ate produces an income of £18,000 
per annum, of which more than £5000 is expended upon the 
libraries. An elaborate catalogue of the reference library was 
published in 1872, and a supplement is now being printed. 
4n 1858 Bolton established a library which now hat a circulation 


of over 240,000 volumes. In 1855 libraries were established at 
Birkenhead and Sheffield. At Birkenhead the rate produces 
£1500, and 180,000 volumes were lent out last year. At Sheffield, 
where the rate produces £4750, there are three branches, and the 
total issues last year were 884,266. The reference library has only 
9000 volumes. 

The Acts, after having been rejected at Birmingham in 1852, were 
adopted in 1860. By 1868 four branches had been opened in 
addition to the central relerence and lending libraries. The issues 
from the lending departments last year were 400,000 volumes. Tbs 
reference library consisted of over 50,000 volumes. The Shake* 
sjxmre Memorial Library consisted of about 7000 volumes. There 
were also the Staunton Warwickshire collections of books and 
MSS. and the Cervantes books. All these collections were unfortu- 
nately destroyed by a fire on January 11, 1879. The inhabitants 
of Birmingham have shown much public spirit in repairing the 
losses then sustained so far as is possible, and the new centre! 
reference and lending libraries are expected to be open early 
in 1882, when it is anticipated that there will be as many 
volumes ready to bo placed in the reference library as thore were 
when the former library was destroyed. No town in England la 
so surrounded with free libraries as Birmingham. The rate at 
Birmingham produces over £6000. 

The free library at Nottingham (1867) has recently had now 
quarters found for it in the new university buildings. It has two 
branches, and its issues are about 160,000. The rato produoaa 
£2200. The local collections include a Byron library. Tho libraiy 
at Leeds (1868) has no less than twenty-one branches, and together 
they count over 109,000 volumes. The issues last year, in addition 
to the use made of the central reference library, were 639,018. Tho 
rate produces nearly £6000, At Leicester there is only a halfpenny 
rate, which produces about £800. The issues last year were 192,817. 

At Bradford (Acts adopted 1871) the rate produces £3200, and thert 
are five branches with a circulation of 291,276 volumes, besides 
the use made of tho reference library. At Plymouth (Acts adopted 
1871, library opened 1876) the circulation was 171,851 Inst year; at 
Rochdale (Acts adopted 1872) 168,614. At each place there is a good 
collection of local literature, and at Rochdale a collection of works 
on the w’oolleu manufacture. The libraiy at Newcastle, opened in 
1880, has issued from its lending departments, in its first year, no 
less than 801,925 volumes to about 14,000 renders. A splendid 
buildingisin course of erection toacconunodate the reference libraiy. 

This department is intended to contain a c omplete collection of ail 
standard works, and also a collection of books and manuscripts 
relating to Newcastle und the northern counties generally. The 
rate produces £2800. At Bristol a town library had been est&b- 
lishecl in 1614 by Robert Redwood and Archbishop Matthew, and 
this has formed the nucleus of the collections formed under the 
Acts when they wero adopted in 1876. The total number of volumes 
is about 46,000. The issues were 432,646 at. the central library and 
its three brunches. At Southport (1876) Mr Atkinson gave the 
building called after him for a library nnu art gallery. Tiie issues 
last year were 110,778. The rate produced £776, and an additional 
voluntary rato produced a little over £100 besides. 

It will bo seen from this summary statement that the libraries 
established under the Acts have in the cases mentioned been abund- 
antly used. The merit of these results is vciy largely due to the 
enlightened energy of those who are entrusted with their adminis- 
tration. 

Amongst the English libraries that have not yet been described 
there are few that call for special mention. Some of these have 
been founded by individuals, and still bear their names. Hie molt 
notable of these is the fine old linrary established by Humphrey 
Chatham at Manchester in 1663, whicn is still housed in the old 
collegiate buildings where Raleigh was once entertained by Dr Dee. 

The collection consists largely of older literature, and numbers 
40,000 volumes, with 300 MnS. It is freely open to the public, and 
may be said to have been the first free library in England. Dr 
Shepherd's library at Preston was bequeathed by the founder, a 
physician of the town, to the corporation of Preston in trust for the 
inhabitants in tho year 1759. It is a library of reference, accessible 
on a recommendation from an alderman. The ’William Salt 
Library, a special Staffordshire library with numerous MSS. and 
other collections, formed to bring together materials for a hlstoiy 
of Staffordshire, was opened to the public in 1874. 

Some mention should be made also of the more important Bubscrijh 
subscription or proprietary libraries, which were formed for thetlon 
most part in the latter half of the 18th century. It is diffi- libiarka. 
cult tor us to realize how few collections of books wen 
accessible to xL* public of the last century even in London. 

The earliest circulating library in the metropolis was established 
about the middle of the century. The first in Birmingham was 
opened by Hutton in 1757. The idea of a proprietary libraiy 
appears to have been first carried out at Liverpool in 1758. The 
library then formed still flourishes at the Lyceum, and possesses 
a collection of 72,00Q volumes and an income of £1200 a year. In 
1760 a library was formed at Warrington which boa been merged 
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in the Warrington Museum. The Leeds library was established in 
1768, and now has 85,000 volumes, and an income of £1480. In 
1772 the Bristol museum and library was formed, and numbered 
Coleridge, Southey, and Landor among its earlier members. It 
now reckons 50,000 volumes, and an income of £1400 a year. 
The Birmingham (old) library was formed in 1779, and its rules 
were drawn up by l)r Priestley, who had already taken an active 
sharo in the management of the libraries at Warrington and 
Leeds. The library has now 40,000 to 50,000 volumes, and an 
income of £1000. Many similar institutions are noticed in the 
tables, while others have given place to the trade circulating 
libraries and to the libraries established under the Free Libraries 
Acts. 

A few modern collegiate libraries, finally, claim a summary 
notice. The library ortho university of Durham dates only from 
1888, and was begun by a gift of books from Bishop Van Mildert, 
to which many other donations have since succeeded. The Routh 
collection includes a large collection of early tracts. The Winter- 
l»ottom collection is chiefly classical, and the Maltbv collection 
classical and theological. The library of the Owens College, Man- 
chester, was formed on the establishment of the college in 1851 by a 
gift of books from Mr James Hey wood, F.R.S. It has since been 
largely increased by donations and boquests, including the libraries 
of Bishop Lee, Mr Crace Calvert, and others. It has au endowment 
fund of £2500. The library at Stonyhurst College has gradually 
grown since the establishment of the college in 1794. There is a 

i uintod cutalogue of books printed before 1551. The Walshian 
dbrary at St Mary’s College, Oscott, was established bv Bishop 
Walsh in 1839, having been purchased by him from the Slareheso 
Marini. It has 70 MSS. and many early printed books. 

Scotland. The principal library in Scotland is that of the Faculty 
of Advocates, who in 1680 appointed a committee of 
their number, which reported that “ it was fitt that, seeing 
if the recusants could be made pay their entire money, 
there wold be betwixt three thousand and four thousand 
pounds in cash ; that the same be iraployed on the. best 
and fynest lawers and other law bookes, conforme to a 
catalogue to be condescended upon by the Facultie, that 
the samen may be a fonde for ane Bibliothecque whereto 
many lawers and othors may leave their books.** In 1682 
the active carrying out of the scheme was committed to 
the Dean of Faculty, Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, 
who may be rogarded as the founder of the library. In 
1684 the first librarian was appointed, and the library 
appears to have made rapid progress, since it appears from 
the treasurer’s accounts that in 1686 the books and furni- 
ture were valued at upwards of £11,000 Scots, exclusive 
of donations. In the yoar 1700, the rooms in the Exchange 
Stairs, Parliament Close, in which the library was kept, 
being nearly destroyed by fire, the collection was removed 
to the ground floor of the Parliament Houbo, where it has 
ever since remained. The library retains the copyright 
privilege conferred upon it in 1709. The number of 
volumes in the library is computed to amount to 265,000 ; 
of the special collections the most important are the 
Astorga collection of old Spanish bookB, purchased by the 
faculty in 1824 for £4000 ; the Thorkelin collection, 
consisting of about 1200 volumes relating chiefly to the 
history and antiquities of the northern nations, and 
including some rare books on old Scottish poetry; the 
Dietrich collection of over 100,000 German pamphlets 
and dissertations, including many of the writings of 
Luther and Molanchthon, purchased for the small sum 
of £80 ; and the Combe collection. 

The faculty appear early to have turned their attention 
to the collection of MSS., and this department of the library 
now numbers about 3000 volumes. Many of them are of 
great interest and value, especially for the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland before and after the 
Reformation* There are thirteen monastic ' chartularies 
which escaped the destruction of the religions houses to 
which they belonged. The MSS. relating to Scottish church 
history include the collections of Spottiswoode, Woodrow, 
and CalderwooA The Woodrow collection consists of 154 
volumes, and includes his correspondence, extending from 


1894 to 1726. Sir James Balfour's collection and the 
Baicarres papers consist largely of original state papers, 
and include many interesting royal letters of the times of 
James V., Queen Mary, and James VI. The Sibb&ld 
papers, numbering over 30 volumes, are largely topogra- 
phical. The Riddel notebooks, numbering 156 volumes* 
contain collections to illustrate the genealogy of Scottish 
families. There are about one hundred volumes of Icelandic 
MSS., purchased in 1825 from Professor Finn Magnusson, 
and some Persian and Sanskrit, with a few classical, 
manuscripts. The department has some interesting 
treasures of old poetry, extending to 73 volumes. The 
most important are the Bannatyne MS., in 2 vols. folio, 
written by George Bannatyne in 1568, and the Auchin- 
leek MS., a collection of ancient English poetry, named 
after Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck, who presented it 
in 1774. 

The first catalogue of the printed books was compiled in 
1692, and contains a preface by Sir George Mackenzie 
Another was prepared under the care of Ruddiman in 
1742. In 1853 the late Mr Halkett commenced a 
catalogue, which has boen printed in 6 vols. 4to, with 
a supplement, and includes all the printed books in the 
library at the end of 1871, containing about 260,000 
entries. It is an illustration of the public spirit with 
which they conduct their library, that the whole cost of 
printing this extensive catalogue, over £5000, has been 
borne by the members of the faculty. The library, 
managed by a keeper and staff, under a board of six 
curators, is easily accessible to all persons engaged in 
literary work, and is for all practical purposes the public 
consulting library of Scotland. 

The origiu of the University Library of Edinburgh is to 
be found in a bequest of his books of theology and law 
made to the town in 1580 by Clement Little, advocate. 
This was two years before the foundation of the university, 
and in 1584 the town council caused the collection to be 
removed to the college, of which they were the patrons. 
As it was the only library in the town, it continued to grow 
and received many benefactions, so that in 1615 it became 
necessary to erect a library building. Stimulated perhaps 
by the example of Bodley at Oxford, Drummond of 
Hawthornden made a large donation of books, of which he 
printed a catalogue in 1627, and circulated an appeal for 
assistance from others. In 1678 the library received a 
bequest of 2000 volumes from the Rev. James Nairne. In 
1709 the library became eutitled to the copy privilege, 
which has since been commuted for a payment of £575 per 
annum. In 1831 the books were removed to the present 
library buildings, for which a parliamentary grant had 
been obtained. The main library hall (190 feet in length) 
is one of the most splendid apartments in Scotland. One 
of the rooms is set apart as a memorial to General Reid, 
by whose benefaction the library has greatly benefited* 
Amongst the more recent accessionshave been the Halliwell 
Phillips Shakespeare collection, the Laing collection of 
Scottish MSS., the Baallie collection of Oriental MSS. 
(some of which are of great value), and the Hodgson 
collection of works on political economy. The library now 
consists of about 140,000 volumes of printed books with 
2000 MSS. 

The library of the Writers to Her Majesty's Signet was 
established by the society in 1755. At first it consisted 
of law books exclusively, but in 1788 they began to collect 
the best editions of works in other departments of literature. 
During the librarianship of Macvey Napier (1805-37) 
the number of volumes was more than sextupled, and in 
1812 the library was removed to the new hall adjoining* 
the Parliament House, In 1834 the upper hall was. 
devoted to the collection. This is a magnificent apartment. 
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142 feet long, with a beautiful cupola painted by StotharcL 
The library now contains nearly 70,000 volumes, exclusive 
of pamphlets, and includes some fine specimens of early 
printing, as well as many other rare and costly works. It 
is especially rich in county histories and British topography 
and antiquities. A catalogue of the law books was printed 
in 1856. The late David Laing, who became librarian in 
1837, published the first volume of a new catalogue in 
1871. The second volume is nearly completed. The 
books are lent out to the Writers and even to strangers 
recommended by them. This library, like that of the 
Advocates, is most liberally opened to literary inquirers, 
and has thus acquired a quasi-public or national character. 

There are various other important libraries in Edinburgh, but 
no considerable lending library open freely to the poorest of the 
people, and two attempts which have been made to introduce the 
Libraries' Acts have been unsuccessful. 

The first mention of a librury at St Andrews is as early as 
1CT6. The three colleges were provided with libraries of their 
own about the time of their foundation— St Salvator’s 1455, 
St Leonard’s 1512, St Mary's 1537. The University Library was 
established about 1612 by King James VI., and in tho course of 
the 18th century tho college libraries were merged in it. The copy- 
right privilege was commuted in 1837. Tho collection numbers 

90.000 volumes exclusive of pamphlets, with about 200 MSS., 
chiefly of local interest. About 1200 volumes are added yearly. 
A library is supposed to have existed at Aberdeen sinco tho founda- 
tion of lting's College by Bishop Elphinstone in 1 494. The present 
collection combines the libraries of King’s College and Marisohul 
College, now incorporated in the university. The latter had its 
origin in a collection of books formed by tho town authorities at 
the time of the Reformation, and for some time kept in one of tho 
churches. The library has benefited by the Melvin bequest, 
chiefly of classical books, and those of Henderson uiul Wilson, arul 
contains some very valuable books. The general library is located 
in Old Aberdeen, while the medical and law lxx>ks are in tho New 
Town. The library has a grant, in lieu of the copy privilege, of 
£320. The library of the university of Glasgow dates from the 
15th century, and numbers George Buchanan and many other 
distinguished men amongst its early l onefactors. A classified 
subject-catulogue is in progress. Tho annual accessions are about 
1600, and the commutation-grant £707. Connected with the 
university, which is trustoo for the public, is tho library of the 
Hunterian Museum, formed by the eminent anatomist Dr William 
Hunter. It is a collection of great bibliographical interest, as it 
is rich in MSS. and in fiuosjwicimens of the early printing, especi- 
ally in Greek and Latin classics. The printed books number aWit 

18.000 volumes, ami the MSS. some 600 volumes. All the Scottish 
university libraries lend books to students, on de}K>sit of £1, to 
graduates, for an annual subscription of half a guinea, and to 
persons engaged in literary research, by permission of the senatus. 

The Mitchell Library at Glasgow bids fair to be tho most im- 
portant public library outside Edinburgh. It wn3 founded by a 
munificent bequest of £70,000 from the late Mr Stephen Mitchell. 
The library was opened in 1877, in temporary promises, and 
already contains over 36,000 volumes. It includes a social collec- 
tion of Scottish poetry called “ The Poets’ Corner,' 1 anu a collection 
of Glasgow literature, including early specimens of Glasgow printing. 
The librury is open to all persons over fourteen years of age, and the 
number of rouders during the first threo years in which tho library 
has been opened is believed to be without precedent. The number 
of volumes issued in 1880 was 890,732. 

The English Libraries Act of 1850 was extended to Scotland in 
1854, and the first town to put it into operation was Airdrie, in 
1856. The largest of the libraries which nave been opened under 
the Acts is at Dundee, which possesses 35,500 volumes, .with a 
circulation of 252,314. The rate produces £2390. Although the 
resources of tho other towns in which the Acts have so far been 
adopted do not enable them to rival the larger English towns, 
the results are proportionately quite as satisfactory. The turn- 
over of their stock of books is generally large, and the reading done 
appears to be more solid and serious than in England. The per- 
centage of fiction issued is at least 10 or 15 per cent below the 
average rate in the English free libraries. 

The establishment of the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is contemporaneous with that of the Bodleian at 
Oxford, and it is an interesting circumstance that, when 
Challoner and Ussher (afterwards the archbishop) were in 
Tjondon purchasing books to form the library, they met 
Bodky, there, and entered into friendly intercourse and 
co-operation with him to procure the choicest and best 
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books. The commission was given to Ussher and 
Challoner as trustees of the singular donation which laid 
the foundation of the library. In the year 1601 the 
English army determined to commemorate their victory 
over the Spanish troops at Kinsale by some permanent 
monument Accordingly they subscribed the sum of 
£1800 to establish a library in the university of Dublin. 
For Ussher’s own collection, consisting of 10,000 volumes 
and many valuable MSS., the college was also indebted to 
military generosity. On his death in 1655 the officers and 
soldiers of the English army then in Ireland purchased the 
whole collection for £22,000 with the design of present- 
ing it to the college. Cromwell, however, interfered, 
alleging that he proposed to found a new college, where 
the books might more conveniently be preserved. They 
were deposited therefore in Dublin Castle, and the college 
only obtained them after the Restoration. In 1674 Sir 
Jerome Alexander left his law books with some valuable 
MSS. to the college. In 1726 Dr Palliser, archbishop of 
Cushel, bequeathed over 4000 volumes to the library ; and 
ten years later I)r Gilbert gave the library neurly 13,000 
volumes which he hud himself collected and arranged. In 
1741 the library received a valuablo collection of MSS. as 
a bequest from Dr Stearne. In 1802 the collection formed 
by the ponsionury Fa gel, which had been removed to 
England on the French invasion of Holland, was acquired 
for £10,000. It consisted of over 20,000 volumes. In 
1805 Mr Quin bequeathed a choice collection of classical 
and Italian books. There have been many other smaller 
donations, in addition to which the library is continually 
increased by the books received under the Copyright Act 
The library now contains 192,000 volumes and 1880 MSS., 
and about 3000 volumes ure added every year. There is 
no permanent endowment, and purchases are made by 
grants from the board. The whole collections are contained 
in one building, erected in 1732, consisting of eight rooms. 
The great library hall is a magnificent apartment over 200 
feet long. A new reading-room was opened in 1848. A 
catalogue of the books acquired before 1872 is now in 
course of printing. There is no printed catalogue of the 
MSS. Graduates of Dublin, Oxford, and Cambridge are 
admitted to read permanently, and temporary admission is 
granted by the board to any fit person who makes applica- 
tion. Books and MSS. are lent out only under special 
regulations. A lending library has been established to 
make provision for the needs of the students. 

The public library, St Patrick’s, Dublin, sometimes called Marsh's 
Library alter its founder, was established about 1694 by Archbishop 
Marsh, was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1707, and endowed 
by its founder at his death in 1718. The building was erected 
by the founder, and the original oak fittings still remain. There 
is no room for additions, and a large collection of modern books 
was refused a few years ago on that account The endowment is 
too small to allow of purchases from the funds of the library, so 
that it still retains the character of a 17th century library. The 
books are chiefly theological, and in the learned languages ; they 
include the libraries of Bishop Stillingficet and of Elias Bouhereau, 
a French refugee, who was the first librarian. 

The library of the Royal Dublin Society was commenced shortly 
after the formation of the society in 1731. With the exception of 
about 10,000 volumes of the publications of learned societies and 
scientific periodicals, with a few early editions, its books were trans- 
ferred to the state, in 1877, to assist in forming tho national library 
of Ireland. The manuscript collections of Walter Harris on Irish 
history were purchased and placed in the library for public use 
by the Irish parliament. The library of the Royal Irish Academy 
was established on the formation of the Academy in 1785, for the 
purpose of promoting the study of science, literature, and antiq uities 
in Ireland. The library possesses about 40,000 printed volumes 
and about 1400 MSS. There is a large collection of MSS, and 
books relating to tho history, ancient language, and antiquities 
of Ireland. They include the Betham collection, acquired partly 
by public subscription in 1851. The library is partly supported 
by a Government grant of £200 per annum, and is freely open on 
s proper introduction. * Under the direction of the present honorary 
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librarian, the publication of Irish MSS. in the library was began 
in 1870. anti has since continued. The library of King’s Inns was 
founded, pursuant to a bequest of books and legal MSS. under the 
will of Mr Justice Robinson in 1787, to form the nucleus of a 
library for law students. It is partly supported from the funds 
of the bonders, but partly also by a treasury grant of £438, 0s. 8d. 
in lieu of the copy privilege. No books are lent out, and the 
use of the library is confined to students and barristers; so that 
the public bos no advantage in return for the annual contribution 
of public money. 

There is no library in Dublin corresponding in extent and public 
accessibility to the British Museum in London, or the Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh. About 1860 it was projKJsed to supply the 
deficiency by combining the libraries of the Dublin Society and the 
Irish Academy, both of which hod long received grants of public 
money, together with the ool lection of Archbishop Marsh. Accord- 
ingly in 1864 an Act of Parliament was passed “for the establish- 
ment of a national gallery and for the care of a public library in 
Dublin.” * The scheme thus authorized has never been carried out 
In 1877, however, the National Library of Ireland was established 
in the apartments of Leinster House. The library is under the 
Science and Art Department of South Kensington, and is super- 
intended by a body of twelve trusteos in Dublin. For the last two 
years it has received an annual vote of £1000 from parliament for 
the purclmso of books. As already mentioned, the books of the 
Royal Dublin Society have been transferred to it. It is freely open 
to the public on a respectable introduction, and is much used. 

The public library of Armagh was founded by Lord Primate 
Robinson in 1770, wno gavo a considerable number of books and an 
endowment. The books are freely available, either on the snot, 
or by Joan on deposit of double the value of the work applied 
for. At Belfast the Queen’s College Library has about 30,000 
volumes, with a special collection of books on the languages and 
literatures of the East. The library of the Queen’s College, Cork, 
contains about 26,000 volumes, 1000 of the most valuable of which 
have been presented by Mr Crawford. The library is easily ac- 
cessible to literary inquirers, and is much used by strangers. The 
library of Maynooth College is chiefly theological, and contains 
the collections bequeathed by the late president, Monsignor Russoll. 
There are about 40,000 volumes and a few MSS. , 

Dundalk is at present the only town that has a library under the 
Public Libraries Acts, which were adopted there in 1866. Tho 
rate produces only about £80. 

France . 

French libraries (other than those in private nands) 
belong either to the state, to the departments, to the 
communes, or to learned societies, educational establish- 
ments, and other public institutions ; the libraries of 
judicial or administrative bodies are not considered to be 
owned by them, but to be state property. Besides the 
unrivalled library accommodation of the capital, France 
possesses a remarkable assemblage of provincial libraries. 
The communal and school libraries also form striking 
features of the French free library system. 

Five and twenty years ago (see Tableau statistique dee 
biblioMques jmbliques, 1857) there were in the depart- 
ments, — exclusive of those not literally free, and of all 
Parisian libraries, — 340public librariescontaining 3,734,260 
volumes and 44,436 MSS. In 1857 there were only 32 
provincial libraries which owned more than 30,000 volumes 
each; there are now 54 which are of that extent and 
upwards. 1 In Paris there are now 16 containing over 
80,000 volumes each. 

Libraries of Paris. — The Bibliothfeque Nationale (still 
the most extensive library in the world) has had an advan- 
tage over all others in the length of time during which its 
contents have been accumulating, and in the great seal 
shown for it by several kings and other eminent men. 
Enthusiastic writers find the original of this library in 
the MS. collections of Charlemagne and Charles the 
Bald, but these were dispersed in course of time, and the 
few precious relics of them which the national library 
now possesses have been acquired at a much later date. 
Of the library which St Louis formed in the 13th century 

1 In 1877 a questionnaire was issued in order to obtain materials 
for a more complete report, but the results have uot yet been 
public. 


(hi imitation of what he had seen in the East) nothing him 
fallen into the possession of the Biblioth&que Nationale, 
but much has remained of the royal collections made by 
kings of the later dynasties. The real foundation of the 
institution (formerly known as the Bibliothfcque du Boi) 
may be said to date from the reign of King Johu, the 
Black Prince’s captive, who had a considerable taste for 
books, and bequeathed his “royal library” of MSS. to his 
successor Charles V. Charles V. organized his library in 
a very effective manner, removing it from the Palais de la 
Citd to the Louvre, where it was arranged on desks in a 
large hall of three stories, and placed under the manage- 
ment of the first librarian and cataloguer, Claude Mallet, 
the king’s valet-de-chambre. His catalogue was a mere 
shelf -list, entitled Inventaire dee Livres du Roy nostre 
Seigneur esutns a u cliastel du Louvre ; it is still extant, as 
well as the further inventories made by Jean Blanchet in 
1380, and by Jean le B6gue in 1411 and 1424. Charles 
V. was very liberal in his patronage of literature, and many 
of the early monuments of the French language are due to 
his having employed Nicholas Oresme, Raoul de Presle, 
and other scholars to make translations from ancient 
texts. Charles VI. added some hundreds of MSS. to the 
royal library, which, however, was sold to the regent, duke 
of Bedford, after a valuation had been established by the 
inventory of 1424. The regent transferred it to England, 
and it was finally dispersed at his death in 1435. Charles 
VIL and Louis XL did little to repair the loss of the 
precious Louvre library, but the news of the invention 
of printing served as a stimulus to the creation of another 
one, of which the first librarian was Laurent Paulmier. 
The famous miniaturist Jean Foucquet of Tours was named 
the king’s enlumineur , and although Louis XL neglected 
to avail himself of many precious opportunities that 
occurred in his reign, still the new library developed 
gradually with the help of confiscation. Charles VIII. 
enriched it with many fine MSS. executed by his order, 
and also with most of the books that had formed the library 
of the kings of Aragon, seized by him at Naples. Louis 
XII., oncoming to the throne, incorporated the Biblioth&que 
du Roi with the fine Orleans library at Blois, which he had 
inherited. The Blois library, thus augmented, and further 
enriched by plunder from the palaces of Pavia, and by the 
purchase of the famous Gruthuyse collection, was described 
at the time as one of the four marvels of France. Francis 
I. removed it to Fontainebleau in 1534, enlarged by the 
addition of his private library. He was the first to set the 
fashion of fine artistic bindings, which was still more 
cultivated by Henry II., and which has never died out in 
France. During the librarianship of Amyot (the translator 
of Plutarch) the library was transferred from Fontainebleau 
to Paris, not without the loss of several books coveted by 
powerful thieves. Henry IV. removed it to the College de 
Clermont, but in 1604 another change was made, and in 
1622 it was installed in the Rue de la Harpe, Under tho 
librarianship of J. A. de Thou it acquired the libraiy of 
Catherine de’ Medici, and the glorious Bible of Charles the 
Bald. In 1617 a decree was passed that two copies of 
every new publication should be deposited in the library, 
but this was not rigidly enforced till Louis XIV. ^ time. 
The first catalogue worthy of the name was finished in 
1622, and contains a description of some 6000 volumes, 
chiefly MSS. Many additions were made during Louis 
XIIL’s reign, notably that of the Dupuy collection, but a 
new era dawned for the Biblioth^que du Roi under the 
patronage of Louis XIV. The enlightened activity of 
Colbert, one of the greatest of collectors, so enriched the 
libraiy that it became necessary for want of space to 
another removal. It was therefore in 1 666 installed in the 
Rue Vivien (now Vivienne) not far from its present habitat- 
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The departments of engravings and medals were now 
created, and before long rose to nearly equal importance 
with that of books, Marolles’s prints, Foucquetrs books, 
and many from the Mazarin library were added to the 
collection, and, in short, the Biblioth&que du Roi had its 
future pre-eminence undoubtedly secured. Nic. Clement 
made a catalogue in 1684 according to an arrangement 
which has been followed ever since (that is, in twenty- three 
classes, each one designated by a letter of the alpnabet), 
with an alphabetical index to it. After Colbert’s death 
Louvois emulated his predecessor's labours, and employed 
Mabillon, Thevenot, and others to procure fresh accessions 
from all parts of the world. A new catalogue was com- 
piled in 1688 in eight volumes by several distinguished 
scholars. The AbW Louvois, the minister’s son, became 
head of the library in 1691, and opened it to all students 
— a privilege which although soon withdrawn was after- 
wards restored. Towards the end of Louis XIV. ’s reign 
it contained over 70,000 volumes. Under the manage- 
ment of the Abbd Bignon numerous additions were made 
in all departments, and the library was removed to its 
present home in the Rue Richelieu. Among the more 
important acquisitions were 6000 MSS. from the private 
library of the Colbert family, Bishop Huet’s forfeited 
collection, and a large number of Oriental books imported 
by missionaries from the further East, and by special 
agents from the Levant. Between 1739 and 1753 a cata- 
logue in eleven volumes was printed, which enabled the 
administration to discover and to sell its duplicates. In 
LouiB XVI.’s reign the sale of the La Vallifcre library 
furnished a valuable increase both in MSS. and printed 
books. A few years before the Revolution broke out the 
latter department contained over 300,000 volumes and 
opuscules. The Revolution was serviceable to the library, 
now called the Biblioth^que Nationale, by increasing it 
with the forfeited collections of the emigres, as well as 
of the suppressed religious communities. In the midst 
of the difficulties of placing and cataloguing these 
numerous acquisitions, the name of Van Praet appears as 
an administrator of the first order. Napoleon increased 
the amount of the Government grant ; and by the strict 
enforcement of the law concerning new publications, as 
well as by the acquisition of several special collections, 
the Biblioth&que made considerable progress during his 
reign towards realizing his idea that it should be universul 
in character. At the beginning of this century the 
recorded numbers were 250,000 printed volumes, 83,000 
MSS., and 1,500,000 engravings. After Napoleon's 
downfall the MSS. which he had transferred from Berlin, 
Hanover, Florence, Venice, Rome, the Hague, and other 
places had to be returned to their proper owners. The 
MacCarthy sale in 1817 brought a rich store of MSS. and 
incunabula. From that time onwards to the present, 
tinder the enlightened administration of MM. Taschereau 
and Deiwle, the accessions have been very extensive. 

The official estimate of the number of volumes in the Dipartement 
dee Imprimis now reaches the extraordinary total of about 2,290,000, 
bnt the contents have not been actually counted since 1791, and as 
the above enumerates pieces of which many are included in one 
volume, perhaps something like 1,827,000 is nearer the proper 
number. The annual additions are about 4 5, 000. The reserve ( con- 
sisting of articles of the highest importance) extends to more than 
50,000 volumes. The collection of hooks on French history is in itself 
sn enormous library, amounting to 440, 000 volumes. The maps and 
charts, said to number 800,000, are included in this department. 
The Dtpartement dee MSS . comprehended, in 1876, 91,700 volumes. 
The Dipnrtement des Midaillee possessed, in 1878, 148,080 coins, 
medals, engraved stones, Ac., and since that date has acquired 
many important accessions. More than 2,200,000 engravings are 
In the IMpartement des EeUmpee , where 20,000 piece* are annually 
motived under the copyright law. The annual vote for purchases 
and binding is 200,000 francs. 

Admittance to the Salle de Travail is obtained by a bulletin 


personnel, which is procurable without difficulty This, the read- 
ing-room for students, was built in 1868, and affords accommodation 
for 844 readers. There are but few books of reference, and readers 
are only allowed five hooks a day. The Salle publique contain* 

40.000 hooks, which are freely available to the public. Plans are 
now under consideration for an enlargement of the Bibliothtque, 
and a sum of 8,700,000 francs is to he devoted to that purpose. 

The Biblioth&que Nationale does not possess a general catalogue 
at the disposal of readers ; the M8. catalogues of the various 
classes of the planted books are for official use only. Besides the 
old catalogue of 1789-68, there is the very elaborate Catalogued* 
YHistoii't de France (1866-79, 11 vols, 4to), with a lithographed 
supplement ; the indexes will appear shortly. The third volume 
of the Catalogue des Sciences MSaicales is now in the press, and that 
devoted to English history is nearly finished in manuscript The 
vellum books nave been described by Van Praet (1822-28, 6 vola 
8vo, and supplement, 1877). The MSS. are much better provided 
for. The printed catalogues of those commence with that of Auicet 
Melot, 1789-44, 4 vols, folio, continued in a way by the Notices et 
Extraits des MSS. du Bibl. du Roi , 1787-1876. The work of M. 
Paulin Faris, Lee MSS. Francois; leur histoirc ct edit dss textee 
allemands , anglois, italiens, et csjmgnols (1886-48, 7 vols. 8vo), is 
well known. Catalogues of the Italian, Spanish, Belgian, Pali, 
Sanskrit, Ethiopian, and Chinese MSS. have also appeared between 
1807 and 1844. The first and second volumes in 4to of a new Cota* 
logue des MSS. Franqaie have been printed, and two volumes of the 
Invcntaire of M. Delisle, besides nve parts of his Inventaire dee 
MSS. Latins (1863-71). The authorities have also brought out a 
Catalogue des Manuacrits Hebrews et Samaritains (1866, 4to), 
besides those of MSS. Syr toques ct. Sabicns (1874, 4to), MSS . 
Elhiopiens (1877), and MSS. Esvagnols (1879). 

Paris is much better provided than London or any other city in 
the world with great public libraries. Besides the BibliothOque 
Nationale there are four libraries, each over 120,000 volumes (with 
others less extensive), to which the public have free access, the 
Riblioth&que de l’Amenal being the largest of them. The colloctiou 
of the Marquis de Puulmv d’Aigenson was the basis of this library, 
which also acquired a portion of tlie l)ooks of the Due do la Vallifere 
in 1781. It is peculiarly rich in romances, the drama, and French 
poetry, and possesses 80,000 volumes on French history alone. 
It is freely open, but there arc not many readers.— The Biblio- 
tlihuuo Mazarine was founded by the great cardinal, who in 
1643 placed about 12,000 volumes at the disposal of the public. 
The lwK>ks were chiefly brought together through the exertions of 
Gabriel Naude, who tells us that in 1648 they amounted to 40,000 
volumes. After the death of Mazarin, his magnificent library was 
Iwqueathed to the college bearing his name ; it remained under the 
direction of the Sorbonno from 1688 to 1791, since which time it 
lias been subject to the control of the state. It is rich in 
incunabula and theology, including the works of Protestant 
divines, and is annually visited by over 12,000 readers.— The 
Bibliothique Sainte Genevieve was founded in 1624, at the abbey 
of that name, by Cardinal Francis de la Rochefoucauld. Other 
persons also gave books, and in 1687 the library is said to have con- 
tained 20,000 printed volumes and 400 M8K. In 1710 C. M. Le 
Tellier bequeathed his collection, and in the Almanack Royal of 
the same yoar an announcement apwared that the library would 
be open to students during certain hours every day. Louis, Due 
d’ Orleans, the son of the Regent, took up his nliode here, and in 
1730 the library was considerably enlarged by him. It was opened 
to the public in 1790, and at the time of the Revolution there were 

80.000 printed volumes and 2000 MSB.; there are now 120,000 
volumes and 2892 MBS. The reading'room is open in the evening, 
and is much frequented, especially by students. The library con- 
tains a good collection of incunabula, many of which have been 
described by Dibdin, a number of rare Italian and Spanish 
chronicles, and a very complete series of periodicals from the 17th 
century to the empire. — Tne Biblioth&que de PUniverait4 (or the 
Sorbonne) was formerly restricted to the use of the members of the 
five faculties of Paris, but tlie public has been freely admitted 
during the last thirty years, —The Bibliothfcquede l'lnstltut having 
been plundered during the Revolution, the old town library was 
transferred to it. Persons not members are admitted upon the recom- 
mendation (which lasts twelve months) of any academician. — Tlie 
Bibliothfcque de la Ville, founded in the 18th century, and reorganized 
at the time of the Revolution, was destroyed in 1871. It has since 
been entirely re-established in the HOtel Carnavalet, which contains 
the historical museum of the city, and comprehends 60,000 volumes 
of books and 40,000 engravings, entirely relating to the history and 
description of Pans. The other public librariee are under the 
authority of the minister of public instruction, bnt the Bibliothfeque 
de la Villa is under the control ot the prefect of the Heine. The 
municipal libraries in Paris are 20 in nnmW, with 70,000 volumee ; 
there are besides 440 school libraries, with 44,120 books. 

Of other libraries in Paris, not included in our tables, we may 
name the Bibliothlque de la Prefecture de Police (10,000 volumee, 
with curious MSS. relating to the Revolution), Biblioth&que dr 
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Tribunal de premiere instance (28,000 volumes), Bibliotb^que de 
l'Acole Polytechnique (30,000 volumes), Biblioth&que de PEcok 
Normale (26,000 volumes, which acquired the library of Georges 
Cuvier in 1833), Bibliothiquo des Invalides (28,000 volumes, a 
good collection on history and military affairs), Biblioth&que de 
ricole National** des Beaux Arts (16,000 volumes, 12,000 drawings, 
100,000 |)rint.s and photographs), Biblioth^que du Conservatoire 
do Musique (80,000 volumes, one of the finest collections of musical 
literature in the world), Bibliotk&que des Archives Nationales 
(founded !>y Danon in 1808, containing 26,000 volumes on palaeo- 
graphy, history, and jurisprudence, — as this is the record office of 
Franco, the archives arc very extensive), Bibliothfeque du Luxem- 
bourg (26,000 volumes), Biblioth&que du Lyc4c Louis le Grand 
(30,000 volumes), Bibliothfeque du Miniature de lTnt^rieur (17,000 
volumes, including Parisian and provincial history and documents). 
Pro* Besides the various collections belonging to learned and scientific 
vinees of societies, educational institutions, and other bodies, outside Paris, 
Trance, over 215 French provincial towns possess public libraries, which 
range in number of volumes from 2000 or 3000 to 190,000, as at 
Bordeaux. Most of them were founded at the end of the last or the 
beginning of the present century, but some are earlier. The library 
at Lyons was established by Francis I. in 1630, that at Nantes dates 
from 1688, La Rochelle from 1604, Abbeville, Besan^on, and Troyes 
from the latter part of the same century, and Orleans from the 
beginning of the 17th centurv. The large majority were formed 
by confiscation at the time of the Revolution. In Fobruary 1790 
tne Assemble Nationale abolished the different religious communi- 
ties, and in September of the same year the provincial tribunals and 
parliaments met with the same fate. The books (said to number 
10 or 12 millions) of these corporations wero declared national pro- 
perty, a committee was appointed to consider what should be done 
with them, and a general catalogue of all the sequestered effects 
ordered to be drawn up. In consequence of the recommendations 
of the committee, the Convention Nationale (January 27, 1794) 
decreod the establishment and augmentation of public libraries. 
The orders of the Convention were not carefully executed, and 

i dtiable stories are told of valuable works sold by the yard as they 
ay upon the ground, of precious manuscripts and printed rarities 
lort to rot in the ojam air or burnt for fuel. As tiie government 
became more settled, the libraries (when not destroyed) of condemned 
persons were restored to their representatives. A very large number 
of books still remained, however, and it is to them that the town 
libraries of France chielly owe their riches. Theology, law, history, 
and the severer literature of the 17th and 18th centuries conse- 
quently predominate, although for many years more modern re- 
quirements have been mainly considered in the acquisition of books. 
Many collections of local and provincial literature liavc been formed, 
as at Angers, Auxerre, Chaumont, Grenoble, La Rochelle, Lille, 
Marseilles, Orleans, Toulouse, Tours, and Versailles. Some of the 
libraries are very extensive. Douai and Troyes have 100,000 
volumes each ; Lyons and Rouen over 120,000 ; Besan^n, 130,000 ; 
Aix and Nantes, 160,000; Grenoble, 170,000; and Bordeaux, 
190,000 volumes. All have catalogues, mostly alphabetical ; a 
few of them are in print. The Catalogue gtiUral des MSS. des 
bibliothbques publiques des cUpartements is a noble undertaking on 
the part of the Frcncli Government. The first volume came out 
in 1849, and the latest, the sixth, in 1879 ; the treasures of eighteen 
libraries have now been catalogued (about 9660 MSS. ), and there 
remain over 45,000 MSS. to be described. Besides this, Angers, 
Amiens, Auxerre, Caen, Carpentras, Chartres, Orldans, and Tours 
{possess BOpurate printed catalogues of their MSS. The chambers 
annually vote large sums for books, which are distributed to the 
town libraries by the minister of public instruction. The sums 
granted by the different municipalities for their libraries vary in 
amount; for instance, Grenoble (170,000 volumes and eight persons 
employed) gives 26,314 francs, Bordeaux (190,000 volumes and 
eight persons) 21,360 francs, and Nantes (160,000 volumes and 
four persons) 13,600 francs. 

Popular libraries of every description, including military and 
workmen’s libraries, owo much to the 44 Franklin pour la 

propagation des bibliothfcques populaires,” which, founded in 1862, 
aas since been of immense service in originating and helping those 
institutions. Between 1868 and 1878 the Soci4t6 had spent 560,000 
francs on these purposes. It issues a Catalogue Populaire of a good 
•election of recommended books, and publishes a journal of its pro- 
ceedings. 

School libraries had an organized existence in France as far 
bade aa 1881, and by 1848 the books which had been distributed 
by the state amounted in value to 2 millions of francs *, two 
years later, however, no trace of books or libraries could be 
found. 1 In 1860 tho question was again taken up, snd in 1862 the 
minister of public instruction ordered that in every primary school 
a library should be established under the care of the schoolmaster. 
For some years the Government annually granted 120,000 francs, 
a sum whioh was raised to 200,000 francs in 1878; for their share 

1 See De Watterille, Ra&cH smr Im BiblioUipm Motors*, 1870. 


of the expenses the departments contributed in 1876 as much 
as 170,000 francs. As an instance of the rapidity with which 
the school libraries have increased, it may be stated that Haute* 
Marne, which only possessed 44 or them in 1866, ten years latex 
had 648 ; in 1877 there were about 17,764 bibliotJtiques scolaires 
possessing 1,716,904 works, and there are now over 20,000 of them 
in France. The libraries, which are intended not only for the use 
of school children but also for their parents and other adults, are re* 
gulated by a commission sitting at the ministry of public instruction. 

Germany ( with Austria and Switzerland ). 

Germany is emphatically the home of large libraries; 
her want of political unity and consequent multiplicity of 
capitals have had the effect of giving her a considerable 
number of large state libraries, and the number of her 
universities has tended to multiply considerable collections. 

Berlin is well supplied with libraries, seventy-two being 
registered by Petzholdt in 1875, with about 1,293,030 
printed volumes. The largest of them is the Royal 
Library, which was founded by the “Great Elector * 
Frederick William, and opened as a public library in a 
wing of the electoral palace in 1661. From 1699 the 
library became entitled to a copy of every book published 
within the royal territories, and it has received many 
valuable accessions by purchase and otherwise. It is now 
estimated to contain upwards of 700,000 printed volumes 
and over 15,000 MSS. The amount yearly expended 
upon binding and the acquisition of books, <fcc., is ,£4800. 
The catalogues are in manuscript, and include a general 
alphabetical author-catalogue, and a systematic subject- 
catalogue in a handy form. The building, erected about 
1780 by Frederick the Great, has long been too small, and 
a new one is in contemplation. The conditions as to the 
use of the collections are, as in most German libraries, 
very liberal. Any adult person is allowed to have books 
in the reading-room. Books are lent out to all higher 
officials, including those holding educational offices in the 
university, &c., and by guarantee to almost any one recom- 
mended by persons of standing; admission to the journal- 
room is more strictly limited. By special leave of the 
librarian, books and MSS. may be sent to a scholar at a 
distance, or, if especially valuable, may be deposited in 
some public library where he can conveniently use them. 
There appears to be no limit to the number of books which 
may be borrowed, although it is prescribed that not more 
than u three works” must be asked for on one day. 
Professor Lepsius reports the issues for last year as 71,400 
works, to above 5000 readers. The University Library 
(1831) numbers 200,000 volumes with 353 MSS. The 
number of volumes lent out in 1880 was 40,101. The 
library possesses the right to receive a copy of every work 
published in the province of Brandenburg. Some of the 
governmental libraries are important, especially those of 
the Military Academy and the General Staff, which was 
increased in 1872 by acquiring the library of the “ ficole 
d’Application ” at Metz. In 1850 Borne popular libraries 
were established by a society for giving scientific lectures. 
There are now thirteen such libraries with over 54,000 
volumes, but the yearly number of readers is only about 
12 , 000 . 

The libraries of Munich, though not so numerous as those 
of Berlin, include two of great importance. The Royal 
Library, the largest collection of books in Germany, was 
founded by Duke Albrecht V. of Bavaria (1550-79), who 
made numerous purchases from Italy, and incorporated 
the libraries of the Nuremberg physician and histori an 
Sohedel, of Widroannsfcadt, and of J. J. Fugger. The 
n amber of printed volumes is estimated at about one 
mflhon, although it is long since any exact enumeration 
has been made. The library is especially rich in incunabula* 
many of them being derived from the libraries of the 
monasteries dosed in 1803. The Oriental MSB. m 
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numerous and valuable, and include the library of Martin 
Hang. The amount annually spent upon the library is 
£5400, of which £2050 is expended upon books and 
binding. The catalogues of the printed books are in 
tnanuscript, and include (1) a general alphabetical cata- 
logue, (2) an alphabetical repertorium of each of the 195 
subdivisions of the library, (3) biographical and other 
subject catalogues. A printed catalogue of the MSS. in 
8 volumes is nearly complete ; the first was published in 
1858. The library is open only twenty-nine hours during 
the week, while the Royal Library at Berlin is, except in 
the three winter months, open for thirty-nine. The library 
of the British Museum is now open for sixty-six hours 
per week, but it lends no books out. The regulations for 
the use of the library are very similar to those of the 
Royal Library at Berlin. The building erected for this 
collection under King Louis I. in 1832-43 is regarded as 
a model library structure. The archives are bestowed on 
the ground floor, and the two upper floors are devoted to 
the library, which occupies seventy-seven apartments. — 
The University Library was originally founded at Ingob 
stadt in 1472, and removed with the university to Munich 
in 1826. It participated in 1803 in the division of the 
literary treasures of the disestablished monasteries. At 
present the number of volumes in the general library 
amounts to 290,000, besides which several special 
collections are also deposited in the library to the number 
of 32,800 volumes. The MSS. number 1744. The 
various libraries of Munich have upwards of 1,400,000 
volumes. 

Dresden. Dr Petzholdt has registered no less than 49 libraries in 
Dresden, where indeed his inquiries were likely to be particularly 
exhaustive. The Royal Public Library in the Japanese Palace was 
founded in the 16th century. Among its numerous acquisitions 
have been the library of Count Biinau ii 1764, and the manuscripts 
of Ebert. Special attention is devoted to history and literature. 
The library does not claim to possess more than 350,000 volumes, 
although Petzholdt in 1875 reckoned them as at least 600,000 
printed books, as well as 400,000 dissertations. The MSS. number 
6500 volumes. Admission to the reading-room is granted to any 
respectable adult on giving his name, and hooks are lent out to 
persons qualified by their position or by a suitable guarantee. Here, 
as at other largo libraries in Germany, works of belles-lettres are only 
supplied for a literary purpose. The number of persons using the 
reading-room in a year is about 3900, and about 10,000 works (not 
volumes) are lent to about 500 readers. — The “ Prinzliche Secundo- 
Genitur ” Library, now in the possession of Prince Georgo of Saxony, 
and of which Dr Petzholdt, the Nestor of bibliographers, is 
librarian, is a private library to which access is permitted. 

Stutt- The Royal Public Library of Stuttgart, although only established 
gart. in 1765, has grown so rapidly that it now possesses about 425,000 
“ numbers ” of printed works and 3800 MSS. There is a famous 
collection of Bibles, containing 7200 volumes. The annual expendi- 
ture is about £2640, of which £1250 is devoted to books and bind- 
ing. The library also enjoys the copy-privilege in Wiirtembcrg. 
“The borrowing of books for home use is open to all members of 
the German empire resident in Stuttgart, whose personal and 
economic circumstances offer the necessary guarantees for the safety 
of the national property. The library may, moreover, be used from 
any part of WUrtemboig on payment of the cost of carriage.” 
The annual number of borrowers is over 1800, who use nearly 
17,000 volumes. The number issued in the reading-room is at least 
twice as great The number of parcels despatched from Stuttgart 
is nearly 900. — Admission is also gladly granted to the Royal 
Private Library, founded in 1810, which contains about 50,000 
volumes and 600 MSS, The other libraries of Stuttgart, of which 
Dam- Petzholdt reckons 11, are not of importance. —The Grand-ducal 
stadt Library of Darmstadt was established by the grand-duke Louis 
I. in 1817, on the basis of the still older library formed in the 17th 
oentury. The number of volumes used in the course of the year is 
about 80,000, of which 9000 are lent out to about 5000 readers.— 
Gotha. The Ducal Libraiy of Gotha was established by Duke Ernest the 
Pious in the 17th century, and contains many valuable hooks and 
MSS. from monastic collections. It numbers about 240,000 works, 
with upwards of 6000 MSS. The catalogue, now in course of pub- 
lication, of the Oriental MS8. V chiefly collected by Seetzen, and 
forming one-half of the collection, is one of the best in existence. 
Other great Ducal Libraries are noticed in the tables, 
libraries of varying extent and importance are attached to all 


the twenty-one universities of Germany, most of them being coeval Univer- 
with the universities themselves. Thus the oldest library is that of sity 
Heidelborg, which in its earlier form dates from 1886. Iu 1608 it libraries, 
had become so important that Joseph Scaliger wrote of it “ Locu- 
pletior est et raeliorum librorura quam Vaticana." In 1628 the 
library was carried to Rome as a present to the pope, but some of 
the treasures were ultimately restored. The later collection was 
first formed in 1708. The collection of MSS. is extremely valuable. 

—The library of Loipaic university dates from 1409, although it was 
not until the middle of the 16th century that it was properly organ* 
ized.— The library of Gottingen owes much to the labours of the 
illustrious lleyne. It ranks os one of the most complete and best 
arranged of the German libraries. New buildings lor its accom- 
modation are in course of erection.— The library at Strasbuig, 
nlthough founded only in 1871 to replace that which had been 
destroyed in the siege, already ranks amongst the largest libraries 
of the empire. Its nooks and MSS. togethor amount to 518,000. 

The remaining university libraries are noticed in the tables. 

Some of the town libraries of Germany mentioned in the tables 
were amongst the earliest established after the revival of learning. 

The oldest of them is ]>erhftpB tlmt of Rutisbon, which was founded 
at least as early as 1430. Since Rutisbon has ceased to be on 
imperial city it bos had to part with many of its treasures to the 
library at A! much. 

The whole number of libraries in the German empire enumerated 
by Dr Petzholdt is 1547, distributed amongst 584 towns. 

A report issued in 1873-74 by the Austrian Statistical Austria, 
Commission, furnishes an account of the condition of the 
libraries in thoso portions of Austria which are represented 
in tho ReicliRrath, as they were at the end of the year 
1870. Tho number of libraries registered was 577, of 
which 23, however, were private libraries. Of the rest 
159 belonged to religious corporations and seminaries, 105 
were military libraries, 56 belonged to literary and scien- 
tific societies, 1 89 were of an educational and scholastic, and 
the remaining 45 of a public character. 

Tho largest library in Austria, and one of tho most im- 
portant collections in Europe, is tho Imperial Public Library 
at Vienna, apparently founded by the emperor Frederick 
III. in 1440, although its illustrious librarian Lambecius, 
in the well-known inscription over the entrance to the 
library which summarizes its history, attributes this honour 
to Frederick’s son Maximilian. However this may be, the 
munificence of succeeding emperors greatly added to the 
wealth of tho collection, including a not inconsiderable 
portion of the dispersed library of Corvinus. Since 1808 
the library has also been entitled to tbe copy privilege in 
respect of all books published in the empire. The sum 
devoted to the purchase of books is 26,250 florins annually. 

The main library apartment is one of the most splendid 
halls in Europe. Admission to the reading-room is free 
to everybody, and books are also lent out under stricter 
limitations. — The University Library of Vienna was estab- 
lished by Maria Theresa. The reading-room is open to 
all comers, and the libraiy is open much longer than is 
the rule with university libraries generally. In winter, 
for instance, it is open from 5 to 8 in tbe evening, and it is 
even open from 9 to 12 on Sundays. In 1879, 159,768 
volumes were used in the library, 16,300 volumes lent 
out in Vienna, and 4418 volumes sent carriage free to 
borrowers outside Vienna. The total number of libraries 
in Vienna enumerated by Dr Petzholdt is 101, and many 
of them are of considerable extent. 


The number of monastic libraries in Austria is very considerable. Monastic 
Particulars are furnished, in the report already quoted, of 107 of libraries, 
them, varying from a few hundreds of volumes to as many os 80,000. 

Many other such libraries are known to exist in the 408 monas- 
teries. The oldest of them, and the oldest library in Austria, is that 
of the monastery of 8t Peter at Salzburg, which was established 
by St Rupert in the 6th century. It possesses 60,000 volumes, with 
nearly 20,000 incunabula. The four next in point of antiquity are 
Kremsmiinster (50,000), Lambach (22,000), Admont (80, 000), and 
Melk (60,000), all of them dating from the 11th century. Of the 
107 libraries enumerated in the report, 56 possessed 5000 volumes 
or upwards at the end of 1870. For further particulars as to the 
larger Austrian libraries the reader is referred to the tables. 

The libraries in the Hungarian kingdom are not included in fixe 
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report, and, at will be seen from the table*, are not very numerous. 
The mo*t important of them are at Buda-Pest. 

Swifter- The public libraries of Switzerland have been very carefully 

land. registered by Dr Ernest Heitz, as they existed in 1808. Alto- 
gether no less than 2096 libraries are recorded, four-fifths of these 
belong to the class of “ bihlioth^ues populates et cellos pour la 
jeunesse,” and few arc of literary importance. Only eighteen have 
as many as 80,000 volumes. The largest collection of books in 
Switzerland is the University Library of Basel, founded with the 
university in 1460. The monastic libraries of St Gall and Ein- 
siedeln uato respectively from the years 830 and 940, and are of 
great historical and literary interest 

Italy. 

Italy* As fclio former centre of civilization, Italy is of course 
the country in which the oldest existing libraries must be 
looked for, and in which the rarest and most valuable MSS. 
are preserved. The Vatican at Home and the Laurentian 
Library at Florence are sufficient in themselves to entitle 
Italy to rank before most other states in that respect, and 
the venerable relics at Vercelli, Milan, and La Cava bear 
witness to the enlightenment of the peninsula in times 
when other nations wore slowly taking their places in the 
circle of Christian polity. The local rights and interests 
which so long helped to impede the unification of Italy 
were useful in creating and preserving at numerous minor 
centres many libraries which otherwise would probably 
have been lost during the progress of absorption that 
results from such centralization as exists in England. In 
spite of long centuries of suffering and of the aggression 
of foreign swords and foreign gold, Italy is still rich in 
books and MSS. ; there are probably more books in united 
Italy than in any other country except France. When the 
Italian Government published its valuable report on 
“ Biblioteche M in the Statist ica del Regno tf Italia in 1865, 
a table of relative statistics was given, which professed to 
show that, while the number of books in Austria (2,408,000) 
was greater than the total contouts of the public libraries 
in any one of tho countries of Great Britain, Prussia, 
Bavaria, or Russia, it was surpassed in France (4,389,000) 
and in Italy (4,149,281), the latter country thus exhibiting 
a greater proportion of books to inhabitants than any other 
state in Europe, except only Bavaria. The opulent libraries 
of Rome and Venice had not yet become Italian, and were 
not included in the report. 1 

FttbHc The public libraries ( biblioteche governative) are under 

Iflnaries. the authority of the minister of public instruction, and are 
subject to certain regulations finally agreed upon during 
the ministry of Signor Ruggiero Bonghi in 1876. 2 * * * * * They 
are classed under the headings of (1) national libraries of 
Florence, Naples, Turin, Palermo, Vittorio Emanuele of 
Rome, the Brera of Milan, and the Marciana of Venice ; 
(2) the libraries of the universities of the first class — 
Bologna, Naples, Padua, Pavia, Pisa, and Rome ; (3) those 
of the univei^ities of the Becond class — Cagliari, Catauia, 
Genoa, Messina, Modena, Parma, and Sassari ; (4) those of 
academies and institutions of fine arts ; the last, although 
under Government control, are ruled by special regulations 
of their own. Small collections are sometimes handed over 
to the local authorities, should this be considered desirable, 
and the state will take into its own hands the adminis- 
tration of provincial or communal libraries if necessary. 
The librarians and subordinates are divided into (1) pre- 
fects, librarians, and sublibrarians; (2) assistant librarians; 
( 8 ) attendants, or book distributors ; (4) ushers, 4c. Those 

1 The Statietica describes 210 libraries, of which 104 were open to 

the public and 40 not accessible; 171 were general and 39 special 

libraries, the latter including 25 devoted to ascetic theology, 11 to 

•denoe and literature, and 3 to the fine arts. Tuscany, Sicily, and 

Emilia were the richest in books, the latter provinoe alone containing 

one quarter of the whole number. 

1 See the ** Regulations of Italian Public Libraries/’ bv Count Ugo 

Balzani, Library Journal, iv. pp. 13^87. 


of class I constitute the " board of direction,” which is* 
presided over by the prefect or librarian, and meets from 
time to time to consider important measures connected 
with the administration of the library. The candidates for 
posts in classes 1 and 2 most possess certain scholastic 
qualifications and serve for a specified time as alunni on 
probation. An important featnre of the regulations consists 
of the scheme (unfortunately not yet in working order) 
which is eventually to supply Italy with a body of young . 
librarians properly trained in all the theoretical and technical 
branches of their profession. Each library is to possess, 
alike for books and MSS,, a general inventory or accessions- 
catalogue, au alphabetical author-catalogue, aud a subject 
catalogue. Wheu they are ready, catalogues of the special 
collections are to be compiled, and these the Government 
intends to print, together with the subject-catalogues of 
the MSS. Various other small registers are provided for. 

The sums granted by the state for library purposes must 
be applied to (1) salaries aud maintenance; (2) binding 
and repairs ; (3) purchase of books, MSS., &c. Books are 
chosen by a committee nominated by the minister, which, 
in the national libraries, includes the members of the 
council of direction. In other libraries two members only 
of the council form part of the committee. In the 
university libraries two-fifths of the expenditure is decided 
by the committee, and tho remainder by a council formed 
by the professors of the different faculties. The rules for 
lending books and MSS. allow them to be sent to other 
countries under very special circumstances. 

The biblioteche governative are now 32 in number, and 
annually spend about 150,000 lire in books. From the 
three sources of gifts, copyright, and purchases, their 
accessions in 1879 were 35,541, being 5187 more than the 
previous year. The number of readers is now gradually 
increasing. In 1879 there were 895,749, who made use 
of 1,154,853 volumes, showing an increase of 10,393 
readers and 130,051 books as contrasted with the statistics 
of the previous year. 8 

The minister of public instruction has kept a watchful 
eye upon the literary treasures of the suppressed monastic 
bodies. In 1875 there were 1700 of those confiscated 
libraries, containing two millions and a half of volumes. 

About 650 of the collections were added to the contents of 
the public libraries already iu existence; the remaining 
1050 were handed over to the different local authorities, 
and served to form 371 new communal libraries, and in 

1876 the number of new libraries so composed was 415. 

Tho Biblioteca Vaticaua stands iu the very first rauk Vatican* 
among European libraries as regards antiquity, since from the 
middle of the 5th century we have evidence of the existence 
of a pontifical library at Rome ; and Pope Zachary (d. 752), 
himself a Greek, is known to have added considerably to 
the store of Greek codices. The Lateran Library shared in 
the removal of the papal court to Avignon, and it waB on 
the return of the popes to Rome that the collection wan 
permanently fixed at the Vatican. Nicholas V. (d. 1455} 
may, however, be considered the true founder of the library, 
and is said to have added 5000 MSS. to the original store. 
Calixtus III. also enriched the library with many volumes 
saved from the hands of the Turks after the siege of 
Constantinople. So large a proportion of the printed 
books of the 15th century having been produced by the 
Italian presses, it is natural to expect that a great number 
of specimens may be found in the papal library, and, but 
for the wholesale destruction of books and MSS. during 
the sack of Rome by the duke of Bourbon in 1527, the 

1 Lists of foreign accession* to the HbHotec he governative an pub- 
lished by the minister of public instruction from time to time, la 

1877 E. Nardnoci made proposals for a general catalogue of their con- 
tent*, and imed a specimen of Boccaecio. 
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Vatican Library would have been as rich in early printed 
literature as it is now rich in manuscripts, Sixtus V. 
erected the present building in 1588, and considerably 
augmented the collection. -Gregory XV. received as a gift 
from Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, the library of the elector 
Palatine seized by Tilly at the capture of Heidelberg in 
1622. The greater part of the library at Urbino, founded 
by Duke Federigo, was acquired in 1655 by Alexander VII. 
for the sum of 10,000 scudi, and some of the famous 
palimpsests from the Benedictine monastery of Bobbio were 
also added to the treasures of the Vatican. After the 
death of Christina, queen of Sweden, her collection of books 
and manuscripts, formed from the plunder seized at Prague, 
Wiirtzburg, and Bremen by her father Gustavus Adolphus, 
became by succession the property of the Ottoboni family, 
the head of which, Alexander VIII., in 1689 placed 1900 
of the MSS. in one of the galleries. Clement VII. and Pius 
It. also enriched the Vatican with valuable manuscripts, 
including many Oriental In 1740 Benedict XIV. united 
with it the Ottoboniana, and in the same pontificate the 
Marchese Aless. Capponi bequeathed his precious collec- 
tions. Clement XIII. in 1758, Clement XIV. in 1769, 
uod Pius VI. in 1775 were also important benefactors. 
For over two hundred years the history of the Vatican was 
one of unbroken prosperity, but it suffered a serious blow 
at the cIobb of the 18th century, when MSS. dating before 
the 9th century, and the most choice artistic specimens, 
altogether to the number of 500, were carried off by the 
French to Paris in 1798. The greater part were, however, 
restored in 1815, and most of the Palatine MSS., which 
formed part of the plunder, ultimately fouud their way to 
the university of Heidelberg in 1816. Pius VII. acquired 
for the Vatican the library of Cardinal Zeladu in 1800 ; 
Leo XII. was able to add the noble collection of fine art 
literature of Count Cicognarain 1823; and Gregory XVI. 
also largely augmented the library. Pius IX. in 1856 
added 40,000 volumes belonging to Cardinal Mai. 

Few libraries are so magnificently housed as the Biblio- 
teca Vaticana. The famous Codici Vaticani are placed in the 
nalone or great double hall, which is decorated with frescos 
depicting ancient libraries and councils of the church. At 
the end of the great hall an immense gallery, also richly 
decorated, and extending to 1200 feet, opens out from 
right to left. Here are preserved in different rooms the 
codici Palatini, Regin., Ottoboniani, Capponiani, <kc. 
Most of the printed books are contained in a series of six 
chambers known as the Appartamento Borgia, The 
printed books only are on open shelves, the MSS. being 
preserved in closed cases. 

The present official estimate of the number of printed 
volumes is about 220,000, including 2500 15th century 
editions, of which many are vellum copies, 500 Aldines, 
and a great number of bibliographical rarities. 1 * There are 
25,600 MSS., of which 19,641 are Latin, 3613 Greek, 
609 Hebrew, 900 Arabic, 460 Syriac, 78 Coptic, <fcc. 
Among the Greek and Latin MSS. are some of the most 
valuable in the world, alike for antiquity and intrinsic 
importance. It is sufficient to mention the famous Biblical 
Codex Vaticanus of the 4th cent. the Virgil of the 4th 
or 5fch century, the Terence equally ancient, the palimpsest 
DeRepublica of Cicero, conjectmed to be of the 3d century, 
discovered by Cardinal Mai, aud an immense number of 
richly ornamented codices of extraordinary beauty and 
costliness, The archives are apart from the library, and 
are quite inaccessible to the public ; no catalogue is known 
to exist Leo XII. has appointed a committee to con- 
sider what documents of general interest may expediently 


1 The Books have never bean actually counted, and this estimate 

1ms been reduced by some persons to hali the number. 


be published, and a greater liberality in the use of them is 
said to be contemplated. 

The Biblioteca Vaticana is now open from 8 to 12 every 
morning between November and June, with the exception 
of Sundays, Thursdays, and the principal feast days. Per- 
mission to study is obtained from the cardinal secretary of 
state. The want of proper catalogues for the use of readers 
is a great drawback. There are imperfect written lilts (for 
the use of the librarians alone) of the printed books, and 
various catalogues of special classes of the MSS. have been 
published. New catalogues, however, are in course of 
preparation. The Oriental MSS. have been described by J. 

S. Assemanni, Bibliotheca orientalis Clementino- Vaticana, 

Rome, 1719-28, 4 vole, folio, and Bibl . Vat codd MSS. 
catalogue ab S, E , et, J.S . Aeeemanno redactus , ib., 1756-59, 

3 vols. folio, and by Cardinal Mai in Script Vet nova 
collectio. The Coptic MSS. have been specially treated by 
G. Zoega, Rome, 1810, folio ; aud by F. G. Boiyour, Rome, 

1699, 4to. There are printed catalogues of the Capponi 
(1747) and the Cicognara (1820) libraries. 

Next in importance to the Vatican library is the Cosanatense, Other 
so called from the name of its founder, Cardinal Casanata (1700). Homan 
It contains about 130,000 volumes of printed books, including a libraries, 
large number of 15th century impressions and early editions with 
woodcuts, as well as about 2600 MRS., amongst which are one of 
the 7th century and several of the 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries. 

They arc carefully arranged in eleven rooms, tho large oentral hall 
being one of the finest in Romo. Books arc not allowed to be taken 
out of the reading-rooms, but admission is freely granted, and tho 
annual number of readers is about 18,000. The subvention is a 
email one, but additions continue to be made, and the library is well 
administered. All the officials, in accordance with the founder’s 
will, belong to the Dominican order. The incoimdete catalogue of 
the printed books, prepared by A. Audiffredi (Rome, 1761-88, 4 < 

vols. folio), still remains a model of cataloguing. — The Biblioteca 
Vittorio Emanuele forms part of the Collegio Romano, and was 
made up from the old Jesuit library, enriched by accessions from 
a number of other suppressed institutions. It now consists of 
360,000 volumes, with 6000 MRS., and is united to tho Casana- 
tense by a bridge. The entire edifice is spacious enough to contain 
a million of volumes, besides the Kircherian and other musenms 
which are already located in it. 3 --The Biblioteca Angelica possess#* 
all the authentic acts of the Congregatio do Auxiliis, and the 
precious collections of Cardinal Passioned and Lucas Holstenius. — 

The Biblioteca Alessandrimi della R. University di Romo, founded 
by Alexander VII., is considerably used by students: there were 
in 1870 67,000 readers. The greater part of the printed books 
formerly in the collection of the dukes of Urbino is now in this 
library.*— 1 The Biblioteca del Senato is very rich in collections of 
municipal history and statutes of Italian cities. The printed 
catalogue (1878) descrilwa no less than 1067 statutes or volumes 
containing them, relating to 448 localities.— 1 The Biblioteca 
Vullioelliana was founded by S. Filippo Deri, and contains some 
valuable manuscripts, including a Latin Bible of tho 8th century 
attributed to Aleum, and somo inedited writings of Baronins.— In 
1877 Professor A. Rarti presented to the city of Rome his collection 
of line-art books, 10,000 volumes, which was placed in charge of 
tho Accademia di Han Luca, which already possessed a good artistic 
library.— Of private libraries accessible by permission, we note the 
Biblioteca Barborinu, including many rare editions with valuable 
autographs, but especially remarkable for its MRS. ; these were 
chiefly collected by Cardinal Fr. Barberini, the nephew of Urban 
VIII., and comprehend tho letters and papers of Galileo, Bembo, 
and Bellarmine, tho reports on the state of Catholicism in England 
in the time of Charles L, and a quantity of inedited materials for 
the history of the Stuarts. A catalogue was published at Rome la 
1681, 3 vols. folio.— The Corwniana, founded by Clement XIL 
(Lorenzo Corsini), is also a private library ; it is rich in incunabula, 
and includes one of the most remarkable collections of prints in 
Italy, the series of Marc* Antonios being especially complete.— The 
library of the Collegium de Propaganda Fide was established by 
Urban VIII. in 1626, and in 1687 the rector Andrea Bonvicini 
obtained permission to preserve in it prohibited books. It was 

— • — * r 

3 See Collegio Jlomano, Discoreo di Ruggiero Bonghi , Rome, 1876. 

1 Signor E. Narducci produced a catalogue of the MSS. other than 
Oriental in 1877. The Caaauatense, Vitt Emanuele, Angelica, and 
Alessandrina are Governmental, and in 1878 the minister of pnblio 
instruction published a catalogue of the Oriental MSS. in the three 
lost. The Oriental MSS. of the other bCblioteche govemative will be 
treated in subsequent volume*. 
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destroyed by the French army in 1798, and owea its present rich- 
ness almost entirely to testamentary gifts, among which may be 
mentioned those of Cardinals Borgia, Caleppi, ana Pietro. It is a 
private collection for the use of the congregation and of those who 
Delong to it, but permission may be obtained from the superiors. 
There are at least thirty libraries in Rome which are more or less 
accessible to the public. One is now in course of formation which 
will include everything relating to the emancipation of Italy. 
Sublaco. At Subiaco, a few miles from Rome, the library of the Benedic- 
tine monastery of Santa Scolastica is not a voiy largo one. compris- 
ing only 0000 printed volumes and 400 MSS., but the place is re- 
markable as having been tho first seat of typography in Italy. It 
was in this monastery that Schweynhoim arm Pannartz, fresh from 
the dispersion of Fust and Schoeffer’s workmon in 1462, established 
their press and produced a series of very rare and important works 
which are highly prized throughout Eurojie. The Subiaco Library, 
although open daily to readers, is only visited by students who are 
curious to behold tho cradle of tho press in Italy, and to inspect the 
series of original editions preserved in their first home 
National Tho groat national libraries are as follows 
libraries. The Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence, formed from tho union 
Florence, of Magliabechi’s library with the Falatina, is the largest in 
Italy. The Maglial>eom collection lieoamo public property at 
his death in 1714, and, with tho accessions made from time to 
time, held an independent plaeo until 1862, when the Biblioteca 
Palatinu (formed in 1815 Irom tho old Pitti Library and tho 
collections of Poggiali and Rzowuzky) was incorporated with it. 
An old statuto by which a cony of every work printed in 
Tuscany was to bo presented to tlie Magliabechi Library was for- 
merly much neglected, but has been maintained rigorously in force 
since 1860. There uro many valuable autograph originals of famous 
works in this library, and tho MSS. include the most important ex- 
tant codici of Dante and later poets, us well as of the historians from 
Villani to Muehiuvolli and Guicciardini. Amongst tho printed books 
is a very large assemblage of raro early impressions, a great number of 
tho liammaontazioni of the 16th century, at least 200 books printed 
on vellum, and a copious collection of municipal histories and 
statutes, of testi di lingua , and of geographical and topographical 
maps. Tho MS. portolani, 25 in number, are for the most part of 
groat importance ; tho oldest is dated 1417, and soveral seem to be 
tho original charts executed for Sir Robert Dudley (duke of 
Northumberland) in tho preparation of his Arcano del Marc. 
The annual increment of books in this library is about 12,000. 
It is open freely to tho public, and about 50,000 readers annually 
make use of it. About 60,000 printed volumes and 2500 MSS. are 
consulted annually, not including some 1500 books and 50 MSS., 
which are lent out yearly to ccjtuin students.— Tho Biblioteca 
Naples. Nazionale at Naples, though only opened to the public in 
1804. is the largest library of that city. The nucleus from 
which it developed was the collection of Cardinal Seripamlo, 
which comprised many MSS. and printed books of groat value. 
Acquisitions came in from other sources, especially whon in the 
year 1848 many private and conveutual libraries were thrown on the 
Neapolitan market 1 * * Tho Biblical sectiou is rich in rarities, com- 
mencing with tho Mainz Bible of 1462, printed on vellum. Other 
special features aro the collection of testi di lingua, that of books 
on volcanoes and that of works printed at famous presses, parti- 
cularly those executed by the typographers of Naples. The MSS. 
include a palimpsest containing writings of the 3d, 6th, and 6th 
centuries under a grammatical treatise of tho 8th, 2 Latin papyri 
of the 6th century, over 60 Latin Bibles, and a great number of 
illuminated books with ininiaturos. There are more than 40 books 
rinted on vellum in the 15th and 16th centuries, including a fine 
rst Hoiuer. There are several MS. maps and portolani, one of 
them dating from tho end of the 14th century. About 19,000 
readers use this library, consulting some 140,000 books yearly. —The 
‘ M i l a n . Bibliotheca Nazionale of Milan, better known as the Brera, founded 
in 1770 by a decree of the empress Maria Theresa, consists 
of 163,123 printed volumes and 3640 MSS., with a yearly increment 
of about 6000 volumes, and tho annual number of renders is said to 
amount to 45,000. It comprises nearly 2800 books printed in the 
15th century (including the rare Monte Santo di Dio of Bettini, 
1477), 913 Aldine impressions, and a xylographic Biblia Paupcrtm. 
Amongst tho MSS. are an early Dante and autograph letters of 
Galileo, some poems in Tasso’s autograph, and a fine series of illus- 
trated service- books, with miniatures representing the advance of 
Italian art from the 12th to the 16 th century. These were formerly 
Palermo, in the Certosaat Paviiu—The Bibliotheca Nazionale of Palermo, 
founded from the Collegio Massimo of the Jesuits, with additions 
from other libraries of that suppressed order, is rich in 15th 
century books, which have been elaborately described in a 
catalogue printed in 1876, and in Aldines and bibliographical 
Turin, curiosities of the 16th and following centuries. — The Biblioteca 
Nazionale of Turin is extensively used by readers, whose annual 

1 A pamphlet by the present chief llbvarlsn, Vito fta-norl, 1874, thee 

many atefal detpUa Although he there ovontuteo the somber of M3A u 10,000 

(there may he some cenfuiwm between volumes mi works). 


number amounts to 120,000. The majority of the books are 
works for scientific study, but amongst them are several rarities, 
comprising a Sedulius MS. of the 5th century, the celebrated 
MS. of the De Imitations (on which the assignment of its 
authorship to Gersen is founded,— see Kempis), and several 
productions of the earliest German and Italian printers. — The 
Biblioteca Mercian^ or library of St Mark at Venice, was founded Veniosu 
in 1302 by a donation of MSS. from the famous Petrarch (most of 
them now lost), and instituted as a library by Cardinal Bessarion in 
the 16th century. It is open daily, and is used by about 40,000 
readers annually. The precious contents include Greek .MSS. of 
great value, of which more than 1000 were given by Cardinal Bes- 
sarion, important MS. collections of works on Venetian history^ rare 
incunabula, and a great number of volumes, unique or exceedingly 
rare, on the subject of early geographical research. Amongst the 
MSS. is a Latin Homer in tho autograph of Boccaccio, an in- 
valuable codex of the laws of the Lombards, and the autograph 
MS. of Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent. Since tho fall 
of the republic and the suppression of the monasteries afterwards, 
a great many private anil conventual libraries have been incor- 
porated with tho Marciana. 

Of the university libraries under Government control it is Univer- 
sufficient to notice the Biblioteca della University at Bologna, sity 
founded in 1712 by Count Luigi F. Marsigli or Marsili. The libraries 
MSS. comprise a rich Oriental collection of 547 MSS. in Arabic, 

173 in Turkish, and several in Persian, Armenian, and Hebrew. 

Amongst tho Latin codices is a Lactautius of the 0th or 7th 
century. Tho other noteworthy articles include a copy of the 
Armenian gospels (12th century), the Avicenna, with miniatures 
dated 1194, described in Montfaucon’s Diarium Italicum , and 
some unpublished Greek texts. Amongst tho Italian MSS. is a 
rich assemblage of municipal histories. Mezzofanti was for a long 
time tho custodian here, and his own collection of books has been 
incorporated in the library, which is remarkable likewise for the 
number of early editions and Aldines which it contains. It 
possesses the Mainz Latin Bible dated 1462 ; the Lactantius and 
Augustine De Civitafc Dei printed by Schweynhoim and Pannartz, 
tho Foligno Dante of 1472, and a copy of Henry VIll.’s Asscrtio 
Sacramentorum with tho royal author’s autograph. A collection 
of drawings by Agostino Curncci is another special feature of worth. 

The Manfrcdi palace, in which the library is arranged, is a fine 
building begun in 1714 and finished in 1744. The grand hall with 
its lino furniture in walnut wood merits particular attention. The 
library is open to the public ; the yearly number of readers is about 
25,000, and of books consulted 40,000. 4 

Of the remaining Government libraries the following may 
bo named.— The Biblioteca del Monastero della S. Trinith, at La Cava. 
La Cava dei Tirreni in the province of Salerno, is after the 
Biblioteca dell’ Areliivio Capitolare at Vercolli the most ancient 
library in the Italian kingdom, its foundation being said to 
be contemporaneous with that of the Benedictine almey itself 
(beginning of the lltli century). It only contains some 10,000 
volumes, but those include a number of MSS. of very great 
rarity and value, ranging from the 8th to the 14th century. 

Amongst these is the celebrated Codex Legum Longobardorum, 
datod 1004, besides a well-known geographical chart of the 12th 
century, over 100 Greek MSS., and about 1000 charters begin- 
ning with tho year 840, more than 200 of which belong to 
the Lombard and Norman periods. — At Florence tho Marucelli 
Library, founded in 1752, is r^markablo for its artistic wealth of 
early woodcuts and metal engravings. Tho number of these and of 
original drawings by the old masters amounts to 80,000 pieces. — 

At Modena is the famous Biblioteca Palatine, sometimes called Modena, 
the Biblioteca Estense from having been founded by the Este 
family at Ferrara in 1393; it was transferred to Modena by 
Ccsare D’Este in 1698. Muratori, Zaccaria, and Tiraboscjri were 
librarians here, and made good use of the treasures of the library. 

It is particularly rich in early printed literature and valuable 
codices.— The oldest library at Naples is the Biblioteca Bran- 
caceiana, with many valuable MSS. relating to the history of 
Naples. Two planispheres by Joronelli are preserved here. It 
was founded in 1673 by Cardinal F. M. Brancaccio. — The Regia 
Biblioteca di Parma, founded definitively in 1779, owes its origin Parma, 
to the grand-duke Philip, who employed the famous scholar 
Paciandi to organize it. It is now a public library containing 
213,995 volumes, including 4000 MSS., with an annual increment 
of nearly 1000 volumes. Amongst its treasures is De Rossi's 
magnificent collection of Biblical and rabbinical MSS. * 

Chief among the great libraries not under Government con- Medioeo- 
trol comes the world-famed Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana at Lauren* 
Florence, formed from tbe collections of Coaimo the Elder, Pietro ziana. 
de’ Medici, and Lorenzo the Magnificent (which, however, pasaed 
away from the family after the expulsion of the Medici from 
Florence, and were repurchased by Cardinal Giovanni, afterward! 

Leo X.). It was first constituted as a public library in Florence by 


* Bftfcos of othor Ubrortea of thli clua win ho found Hi tho toW«k 
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Qement VII. , who charged Michelangelo to construct a suitable 
edifice for it* reception. It was opened to the public by Cosiino 1. 
in 1671, and has ever since gone on increasing in value, the acces- 
sions in the 18th century alone being enough to double its former 
importance. The printed books it contains are probably no more 
than 8000 in number, but are almost all of the highest rarity and 
interest. It is, however, the precious collection of MSS. , amounting 
to about 7000 articles, which gives its chief importance to this 
library. They comprise some of the most valuable codices in the 
world, — the famous Virgil of tho 4th or 6th century, Justinian’s 
Pandects of the 7th, a Homer of the 10th, and several other very 
early Greek and Latin classical and Biblical texts, as well as copies 
in the handwriting of Petrarch, about 100 codices of Dante, a 
Decameron copied by a contemporary from Boccaccio’s own 
MS., and Cellini’s MS. of his autobiography. Bandini’s catalogue 
of the MSS. occupies 18 vols. folio, printed in 1764—78. — At 
Genoa the Biblioteca Franzoniana, founded al>out 1770 for tho 
instruction of the poorer classes, is noteworthy as being tho first 
European libranr lighted up at night for the use of readers.— 
Ambro- The famous Biblioteca Ambrosiana at Milan wns founded in 
Mona. 1600 by Cardinal Fed. Borromeo. It contains 164,000 printed 
volumes and 8100 MSS. Amongst the MSS. are a Greek 
Pentateuch of the 6th century, the famous Pcshito and Syro- 
Hexaplar from the Nitrian convent of St Maria Doipara, a 
Josephus written on papyrus, supposed to be of tho 6th century, 
several palimpsest texts, including an early Plautus, and St Jerome’s 
commentary on the Psalms in a volume of 7th century execution, 
full of contemporary glosses in Irish, Gothic fragments of Uliilas, 
and a Virgil with notes in Petrarch’s handwriting. 1 Note- 
worthy amongst the printed books is Valdarfer’s Boccaccio of 
1471, as well as the Virgil of 1470 (Venice), and the editio prin- 
ceps of Isocrates, both printed on vellum. Cardinal Mai was 
formerly custodian here. In 1879 Professor C. Mensinger presented 
his “ Biblioteca Eurojpea,” consisting of 2600 volumes, 300 maps, and 
6000 pieces, all relating to the literature and linguistics of European 
countries.*— The Melzi and Trivulzio libraries should not pass with- 
out mention here, although they aro private and inaccessible without 
special permission. The former is remarkable for its collection of 
early editions with engravings, including the Dante of 1481, with 
twenty designs by Baceio Bandinelli. The latter is rich in MSS. 
with miniatures of tho finest and rarest kind, and in printed books 
of which many are unique or noarly so. It consists of 70,000 
Monte printed volumes. — Tho foundation of the monastery of Monte 
Cassino. Cassino is due to St Benedict, who arrived there in the year 629, and 
established the prototype of all similar institutions in western 
Europe. He brought with him a few manuscripts, four or five of 
which are still to be seen. The library of printed books now extonds 
to about 20,000 volumes, chiefly relating to tho thoologieal sciences, 
but including some rare editions. A collection of tho books belong- 
ing to tho monks is in course of formation ; it contains about tho 
same number of volumes. But the chief glory of Monte Cassino 
consists of the archivio , which is quite apart ; and this includes 
30,000 or 40,000 bulls, diplomas, charters, and other documents, 
besides 1000 MSS. dating from the 8th century d own i wards. Tho 
latter comprehend some very early Bibles and important codices of 
patristic and other medieval writings. There are good written 
catalogues, aud a calendar is now being published, Bibliotheca . 
Casinemis , of which 4 volumes have ap[>eared. These libraries 
enjoy no special revenues, and owe their accessions entirely to 
donations.— At Ravenna the Biblioteca Classen so has a 10th cen- 
tury codex of Aristophanes and two 14th century codices of Dante. 
Here are also the autograph correspondence of Murntori, and many 
VeroellL unpublished letters of modern writers. — At Vercelli the Biblioteca 
dell’ Archivio Oapitolare, the foundation of which can be assigned 
to no certain date, but must be referred to the early days when tho 
barbarous conguerors of Italy had becomo Christianized, comprises 
nothing but MSS., all of great antiquity and value. Amongst 
them is an Evangeliarium S. Eusebii in Latin, supposed to be of the 
4th century ; also the famous codex containing the Anglo-Saxon 
homilies which have been published by the A£lfric Society.— The 
“ Frari ” at Venice contains an enormous collection of archives, 
the invaluable state paper records of the Venetian republic. 

Not a few of the communal and municipal libraries, as will be 
seen from the tables, are of great extent ana interest 


Belgium and Holland. 

BHumIs. The national library of Belgium is the Bibliothfeque Royale at 
Brussels, of which the basis may be said to consist of the famous 
Biblioth&que des Dues de Bouigogne, the library of the Austrian 
sovereigns of the Low Countries, which had gradually accumulated 


i Cerind baa published many of the unique treasures of this eofleetton in his 
MgwsMsto Sscni at Profana, 

* tilts, as well as the Brers library, Is exhaustively described hi Qli Utituii 
ttimlM, kUmrwri, s 4 artiUid <H MUamo, pabttsbed by the Sectet* Stork* Lom- 
" to 1880; a apodal treatise on the Brers wns published to 1871 by the 
G. Aeeehl. Bee sltoBosaha, Be oHflMd ifto o MM oU mm Ambrotimm, 


during three centuries, 1 After suffering many losses from thieves 
and Are, in 1772 the Bibliothtane de Bourgogne reeeivod consider- 
able augmentations from the libraries of the suppressed order of 
Jesuits, and was thrown open to the public. On the occupation of 
Brussels by the French in 1794 a number of books and MBS. were 
confiscated and transferred to Paris (whenoe the majority were 
returned in 1816) ; in 1796 the remainder were formed into a public 
library under the care of La Serna Santander, who was also town 
librarian, and who was followed by Van Hulthem. At the end of 
the administration of Van Hulthem a large part of the precious 
collections of the Bollandists was acquired. In 1880 the 
Bibliotli&que de Bourgogne was added to the state archives, and the 
whole mado available lor students. Van Hulthem died in 1882, 
leaving one of the most important private libraries in Europe, 
described by Voisin in Bibliotheca Hulthemiana , Brus., 1886, 6 
vols., and extending to 60,000 printed volumes and 1016 MSS., 
mostly relating to Belgian history. Tho collection was purchased 
by the Government in 1887, and, having been added to the 
Bibliothfjquo de Bourgogne (open Bince 1772) and the Bibliotbfcque 
do la Villa (open since 1794), formed what has since been known at 
tho Bibliotheque Royule de Belgique. Tho printed volumes now 
number 360,000, with 30,000 MSS., 100,000 prints, and 60,000 
coins and medals. Tho yearly additions to tho books amount to 
between 1600 and 3000 ; the other departments roeeive few acces- 
sions. The spocial collections, each with a printed catalogue, 
consist of tho Fonds van Hulthem, for national history ; theFonds 
Fetis, for music; the Fonds Goethnls, for genoalogy; and theFonds 
M tiller, for physiology. The catalogue of tho MSS. has been partly 
printed, but in an imperfect manner. 

The University Library of Ghent, known successively as the Ghent 
Bibliotheque do Vlieolo Centmlo and Bibliotheque Publiquo do la 
Ville, was fouudod upon tho old libraries of the Consoil de Flandres, 
of the College des Kehovius, and of many suppressed religious com- 
munities. It was declared public in 1797, and formally opened in 
1798. On tho foundation of the university in 1817 the town placed 
the collection at its disposal, and tho library has since remained 
under state control. The printed volumes now amount to 260,000, 
with 1000 MSS; the annual increment is about 2600 volumes. 

There arc important special collections on archeology, Netherlands 
literature, national history, books printed in Flanders, and 23,000 
historical pamphlets of the 16th and 17th centuries, There are 
printed catalogues of tho works on jurisprudence (1839), and of 
tho MSS. (1862). — The Bibliotheque de l’Universit^ Catholique of Louvain. 
Louvain is based upon the collection of Beyerlinck, who bequeathed 
it to his alma mater in 1627 ; this example was followed by Jacques 
Remain, professor of medicine, but the projuT organization of the 
library commenced in 1636. There are now said to be 260,000 
volumes.— Tho Bibliotheque de 1' University of Li^ge dates from Li6g* 

1 81 7, when on the foundation of tho university the old Bibliotheque 
de la Ville was added to it. There are now 106,746 printed 
volumes, 87,264 pamphlets, 1644 MSS., and 142 incuuabula. The 
Liege collection (of which a printed catalogue appeared in 3 vols. 

8vo, 1872), bequeathed by M. Ulysso Cunitaine, extends to 12,061 
volumes and pamphlets. A printed catalogue of the medical books 
wuh published in 1844, and one ofithe MSS. in 1876. 

The national library of Holland is the Koninklijke Bibliotheek The 
at the Hague, which whs established in 1798, when it was decided Hagnfc 
to join the library of the princes of Orango with those of the defunct 
Government bodies in order to form a library for the States General, 
to be called the National Bibliotheek. In 1806 the present name 
was adopted ; and since 1816 it has become the national library. 

In 1848 the Baron W. Y. H. van Westreenen van Tiellanat 
liequoathcd his valuablo books, MSS., coins, and antiquities to tbs ^ 
country, and directed that they should be preserved in his formas * 
residence as a branch of the royal library. There aro now upwards 
of 200,000 volumes of printed books, with an annual increment of 
4000 volumes. The M SS. number 4000, chiefly historical, but 
including many fine books of hours with miniatures. Books are 
lent all over the country. Some twenty-five years ago it was 
decided for economical reasons to restrict the purchases to political, 
historical, and legal works, but recently, in consequence of on 
increase in the yearly subsidy, literature has been added to these 
three classes. The library boasts of the richest collection in the 
world of books on chess, Dutch incunabula, Elzevirs, and Spinozana. 

There is one general written catalogue arranged in classes, with 
alphabetical indexes. In 1800 a printed catalogue was issued, with 
four supplements down to 1811 ; and since 1866 a yearly list oi 
additions has been published. Special mention should be made of 
the excellent catalogue of the incunabula published in 1866. 

The next library In numerical importance is tho famous Biblio- Leyden, 
theca Academic Lugduno-Botavie, which dates from the foundation 
of the university of Leyden by William I., prince of Orange, on 
February 8, 1676. It has acquired many valuable additions from 
the books and MSS. of the distinguished scholars, Golius, Joseph 

* A most to towtta g account of the history of this library may be read lit the 
toSrodoetfoa toCMatojus dm MM. dtla royal* dm Juts tk Bowrpogm* 

by M. Marshal Bntmh IMS, 9 rjris. 4 io. 
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gotliger, Isaac Voss, Ruhnken, and Hemsterhuis. The MSS. oom- 
prehand many of great intrinsic importance ; the Oriental codicaa 
number 2400. The library of the Society of Netherland Literature 
haa been placed here siuco 1877 ; this is rich in the national history 
and literature. The Arabic and Oriental MSS. known a« the 
Legatum Wnrncriunum are of great value and interest ; and the 
collection of maps bequeathed in 1870 by J. J. Bodcl Nyenhuie ia 
also noteworthy. The library is contained in a building which was 
formerly a church of the B^guines, adapted in 1860 somewhat after 
the style of the British Museum. The catalogues (one alphabetical 
and uno classified) are on slips, the titles being printed. A cata- 
logue of books and MSS. was printed in 1716, one of books added 
between 1814 and 1847 in 1848, and a supplementary part of MSS. 
only in 1850. A catalogue of the Oriental MSS. was published in 
6 vok, 1851-77. 

Utrecht The University* Library at Utrecht dates from 1582, when certain 
conventual collections were brought together in order to form a 
public library, which was shortly afterwards enriched by the books 
fcequeathod by Hub. Bueheliua and Ev. Pollio. Upon the founda- 
tion of the university in 1636, the town library passed into its 
charge. Among the MSS. arc some interesting cloister MSS. and 
the famous “Utrecht Psalter," which contains the oldest text of 
the Athanasian creed. The last edition of the catalogue was in 2 
vola, folio, 1834, with supplement in 1845, index from 1845-55 
in 8vo, and additions 1866-70, 2 vols. 8vo. The titles of accessions 
are now printed in sheets and pasted down for insertion. 

Amiter- The basis of the University Library at Amsterdam consists of a 
dam. collection of books brought together in the 15th century and 

? reserved in the Nieuwe Kerk. At the time of the Reformation in 
67^ they became the property of the city, but remained in the 
Nieuwe knrk for the use of the public till 1682, when they were 
transferred to the Athenaeum. Since 1877 the collection has been 
known as the University Library, and in 1881 it was removed to a 
building designed upon the plan of the new library and reading- 
room of the British Museum. The library includes the best 
collection of medical works in Holland, and the Bibliotheca 
Rosenthaliaua of Hebrew and Talmudic literature is of great fame 
and value ; a catalogue of the lost was printed in 1875. The 
libraries of the Dutch Geographical and other societies are preserved 
here. A general printed catalogue was issued in 6 vols. 8vo, 
Amsterdam, 1856-77 ; one describing the bequests of J. de Bosch 
# Kemper, E. J. Potgieter, and F. W. Rive, in 3 vols. 8vo, 1878-79 ; 
a catalogue of the MSS. of Professor Moll waB published in 1880, 
and one of those of P. Camper in 1881. 

Denmark , Norway , and Sweden. 

Cbpen- The commencement of the admirably managed national library 
hsgen. of Denmark, the great Royal Library at Copenhagen, may be said 
to have taken place during the reign of Christian III. (1588-59), 
who took pride in importing foreign books and choice MSS. ; 
but the true founder was Frederick III. (1648-70); to him is 
mainly due the famous collection of Icelandic literature and the 
acquisition of Tvcho Brahe’s MSS. The present building (in the 
Christiunsborg Castle) was commenced in 1667. Among notable 
accessions nmy bo mentioned the collections of C. Reitzcr, the 
count of Dannoakjbld (8000 volumes and 500 MSS.), and Count de 
Tliott ; tho last bequeathed 6039 volumes printed before 1531, and 
the remainder of las books, over 100,000 volumes, were eventually 
purchased. Iu 1793 tho library was opened to the public, and it has 
since remained under state control. Two copies of every book 
published within the kingdom must be deposited here. The 
incunabula and block books form an important series. There is a 
general classified catalogue in writing in 295 folio volumes for the 
use of readers ; and an alphabetical one on slips arranged in boxes 
for tho officials. A good oatalogue of the Do Thott collection was 
printed in 12 vols. 8vo, 1789-95 ; a catalogue of the French MSS. 
appeared in 1844 ; of Oriental MSS., 1846 ; of the Danish oolleo- 
t£on f 1875, 8 vo. Annual reports and accounts of notable MSS. 
have been published since 1864. There were 7000 additions in 
1880. 

The University Library, founded in 1482, was destroyed by fire 
in 1728, and re-established shortly afterwards. A copy of every 
Danish publication must be deposited here. The MSS. include 
the fiunous Arne-Mognean collection (see vol. xii. p. 626). 

%ri§- The chief library in Norway is the University Library at 
Gfariftiania, established at the same time as the university, Septem- 
ber. 2» 1811, by Frederick II., with a donation from the kmg of 
many thousands of duplicates from the Royal Library at Copen- 
lumjn, and ainoe augmented bv important bequests, 
took* The Boyol Library at Stockholm was first established in 1586. 
aim. The original collection was given to the university of Upsala by 
Gustavos II., that formed by Christina is at the Vatican, and the 
library brought together by Charles X. was destroyed by fire in 
1697. The preoent library was organized shortly afterwards. The 
Beni&lstietoa-Etigestrdra Library (14,500 printed volumes and 1200 
M8S», rich in materials for Swedish history) is now annexed to 
it. Natural history, medicine, and mathematics are left to other 


libraries. Among the MSS. the Codex Aureus of the 0th or # th 
century, with itsmteresting Anglo-Saxon inscription, is particularly # 
noteworthy. The catalogues ore in writing, and ore both alpha- 
betical and classified ; printed catalogues have been issued of 
portions of the MSS. The present building was opened in 1882. 

The University Library at Upsala was founded by Gustavus Upsala, 
Adolphus in 1620, from the remains of several convent libraries; he 
also provided an endowment. • The MSS. chiefly relate to the his- 
tory of the country, but include the Codex ArgerUeus , containing 
the Gothic gospels of Uliil&s. The general catalogue is in writing. 

A catalogue was printed in 1814 ; special lists of the foreign acces- 
sions have been published each year from 1850; the Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish MSS. are described by O. J. Tomberg, 1840. The 
library at Lund dates from the foundation of the university in 
1668, and was based upon the old cathedral library. The MSS. 
include the De la Gardie archives, acquired in 1848. 

«. Spain and Portugal. 

The chief library in Spain is the Biblioteca Nacional (formerly 
the Biblioteca Real) at Madrid. The printed volumes number 

400.000 volumes, with 200,000 pamphlets ; the accessions in 1880 
amounted to 25,840 articles. Spanish literature is of course well 
represented, and, in consequence of the numerous accessions from 
tho libraries of tho suppressed convents, the classes of theology, 
canon law, history, Ac., are particularly complete. 'Iho number 
of bibliographical rarities was largely increased by the incorporation 
of the valuable collection formed by the well-known bibliographer 
Don Luis de Usoz. There are 80,000 MSS., contained in 10,000 
volumes and bundles ; they include some finely illuminated codices, 
historical documents, ana many valuable autographs. The col- 
lection of prints extends to 120,000 pieces, and was princijadly 
formed from the important series bought from Don Valentin 
Curderera in 1866. In 1880 54,875 books were issued to 51,960 
readers. The annual revenue is only £1600. The printed books 
have one catalogue arranged under authors’ names, and one under 
titles ; the departments of music, maps and charts, and prints have 
subject-catalogues as well. There is a general index of the MSS., 
with special catalogues of the Greek and Latin codices and genea- 
logical documents. Tho first (and only) volume of a printed 
catalogue of the Greek MSS. appeared in 1769. The cabinet oi 
medals is most valuable and well arranged. Of the other Madrid 
libraries (see the tables) it is onough to mention the Biblioteca 
de la Academia de la Ilistoria (20,000 volumes and 1500 MSS.), 
which contains some printed and MS. Spanish books of great 
value, including the well-known Salazar collection. — The history 

of the library of the Escoiual has been given at vol. viii. p. 541. EsoorioL 
In 1808, beforo the invasion, tho Escorial is estimated to have con- 
tained 80,000 printed volumes and 8400 MSS. ; Joseph removed 
the collection to Madrid, but when it was returned by Ferdinand 

10.000 volumos were missing. There are now 32,142 printed 
volumes, with 583 Greek, 1905 Arabic, 73 Hebrew, ana 2050 
Latin MSS. The Arabic MSS. have been described by M. Casiri, 

1760-70 ; and a catalogue of tho Greek codices by Miiller was issued 
at the expense of the French Government in 1848. There is an 
imperfect written catalogue of the printed books, and the present 
librarian is now engaged upon a catalogue of tho Latin MSS. 
Permission to study at the Escorial, which is one of the royal 
private libraries, must be obtained by special application. 1 

Among the libraries of Portugal the Bibliotheca Nacional at Lisbon* 
Lisbon naturally takes the first place. In 1841 it was largely 
increased from the monastic collections, which, however, Beem to 
havo been little cared for according to a report prepared by the 
principal librarian three years later. There are now said to be 

200.000 volumes of printed books, among which theology, canon 
law, history, and Portuguese and Spanish literature largely pre- 
dominate. Tho MSS. number 9415, including many of great value. 

There is also a cabinet of 40,000 coins and medals. — The Biblio* 
theca da Academia, founded in 1780, is preserved in the suppressed 
convent of the Ordern Tereeira da Peuitencia. In 1886 the Academy 
acquired the library of that convent, numbering 80,000 volumes, 
which have since been kept apart. The Archiro Nacional, in the 
same building, contains the archives of the kingdom, brought here 
after the destruction of the Torre do Gastello during the great 
earthquake. 

The Bibliotheca Publica Municipal at Oporto is the second largest Operfe. 
in Portugal, although only dating from July 9, 1888, the anniver- 
sary of the debarkation of D. Pedro, and when the memorable siege 
was still in progress ; from that date to 1874 it was styled the Real 
Bibliotheca do Porto. The regent (ex-emperor of Brasil) gave to 
the town the libraries of the suppressed convents in the northern 
provinces, the municipality undertaking to defray the expense of 
keeping up the collection, but only £180 is yearly spent on books 
ana bindings, and £880 on salaries. Recent accessions consist 

t Oaebard. Lee HMottogwt de Madrid H de rjfrceriml; notice* ft fstntMdot 
MM f** enne em mt FHeMro de Belgium, Brmawte, 1970, Slot Ch. Grama, Kmtd 
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msMj Portuguese and French books. The important Camooas 
collection is described in a printed catalogue, Oporto, 1880. A 
notice of the MSS. may be found iu Catalogs dos MSS. da B. Pub- 
UoaBborm m, by H. da Cunha Rivara, Lisbon, 1850-70, 3 vole, folio, 
and the first part of an Indice preparatorio do Catalogo dm Man «*- 
tcripios waa produced iu 1880. 

Russia. 

St Peter* The imperial Public Library at St Petersburg is the third 

burg. largest library iu the world, and now claims to possess 1,000,000 

printed volumes. The commencement of this magnificent collection 
majr be said to have been the books seized by the Czar Peter during 
his invasion of Courland in 1714 ; the library did not receive any 
notable augmentation, however, till tho year 1795, when, by the 
aoauisition of the famous Zaluski collection, the Iuqierial Library 
suddenly attained a place in the first rank among great European 
libraries. The Zaluski Library was formed by the Polish count 
Joseph Zaluski, who collected at his own expense during forty- three 
ears no less than 200,000 volumes, which were added to by his 
rother Andrew, bishop of Cracow, by whom in 1747 the library 
was thrown open to the public. At Ins death it was left under tho 
control of the Jesuit College at Warsaw ; on the suppression of the 
order it was taken care of by the Commission of Education ; and 
finally in 1795 it was transferred by Suwurofl' to St Petersburg as a 
trophy of war. It then extended to 260,000 printed volumes and 

10.000 MSS., but in consequence of the withdrawal of many medical 
and illustrated works to enrich other institutions, hardly 238,000 
volumes remained in 1810. Literature, history, and theology formed 
the main features of the Zaluski Library ; tho hist class alone 
amounted to one-fourth of the whole number. Since the com- 
mencement of this century, through the liberality of the sovereigns, 
the £ifts of individuals, careful purchases, and the application of 
the law of 1810, whereby two copies of every Russian publication 
must be deposited here, the Imperial Library lias attained its present 
extensive dimensions. Nearly one hundred different collections, 
some of them very valuable ami extensive, have beonudded from time 
to time. They include, for example, the Tolstoi Sclavonic collec- 
tion (1830), Tischendorfs MSS. (1858), tho Dolgorousky Oriental 
MSS. (1859), and the Firkowitsch Hebrew (Karaite) collection 
{1862-68), the libraries of Adclung (1858) and Toblor (1877), that 
of the Slavonic scholar Jungmann (1856), and the national MSS. 
of Karamzin (1867). This system of acquiring books, whilo it 
has made some departments exceedingly rich, has left others com- 
paratively meagre. The library was not regularly opened to tho 
public until 1814 ; it is under the control of the minister of 
public instruction. In the printed book department the yearly 
average of readers is now 107,000, and of books consulted 285,300. 
The annual grant from the treasury is 79,174 silver roubles ; an 
income of 3438 roubles is derived from other sources. Tho official 
estimate of the number of printed books is 1,000,000 volumes, 
with 19,059 maps and 75,000 prints and photographs. The yearly 
accessions amount to about 28,000. The Russian books number 

100.000 and the Russica 30,000 volumes ; the Aldinea and Elzevirs 
form a nearly perfect collection ; and the incunabula ure numerous 
and very instructively arranged. 

The manuscripts include 26,000 codices, 41,340 autographs, 
4689 charters, and 576 maps. The glory of this department is tho 
celebrated Codex Sinaiticus of the Greek Bible, brought from the con- 
vent of St Catherine on Mount Sinai by Tischendorf in 1859. Other 
important Biblical and patristic coaices are to be found among 
the Greek and Latin MSS. ; the Hebrew MSS. include some of the 
most ancient that exist, and the Samaritan collection is one of the 
largest in Europe ; the Oriental MSS. comprehend many valuable 
texts, and among the French arc some of great historical value. 

The general catalogues are in writing, but the following special 
catalogues of the printed books have been published: — the Tolstoi 
collection of early printed Russian hooks, 1829; the Aldines, 1854; 
the Elzevirs, 1862, and another in 1864, by C. F. Walther; editions 
printed during the reign of Peter the Great, by Bytechkoff, 1867 ; 
the foreign book* relating to Peter the Great by P. Minzloff, 1872 ; 
and the Russica, 2 vols., 1873. Lists of the foreign books have 
been issued since 1868, and the Comptcs Rcndus published since 
1850 contain notices of the most important acquisitions. 

The following catalogues of the MSS. are in print the Tolstoi 
Slavonic collection, 1825 ; Dorn's catalogue of the Oriental MSS., 
1852; old German, 1853: the Greek, by Muralt, 1864; the Khani- 
koff Oriental codices, by Dorn, 1865; Russian MSS. on the history of 
Peter the Great, by Bytschkof^ 1872 ; the French, 1874 ; Samari- 
tan, 1875 ; Hebrew Biblical, 1875 ; Slavonic and Russian mis- 
€»Mks€i 0 U 8 , parts 1 and % 1878-80. 

The nucleus of the library at the Hermitage Palace was formed by 
the empress Catherine II., who purchased the books and MSS. of 
Voltaire and Diderot In the year 1861 the collection amounted to 

150.000 volumes, of which nearly all not relating to the history of 
alt were then transferred to the Imperial Library. 

The eeopnd largest library in Russia is oontained in the public 
*t Moscow. The class of history is particularly rich, and 


Russiin early printed books axe Veil represented. The MSS* 
number 5000, including many ancient Sclavonic oodicea and His- 
torical documents of value. One room is devoted to a collection 
6f Masonic MSS., which comprehend the archives of the lodges 
in Russia between 1816 and 1821. There is a general alphabetical 
catalogue in writing ; the catalogue of the MSS. has been printed, 
as well as those of some of the special collections. 

For other Russian libraries see the tables. 

India , China , and Japan. 

Of Indian libraries it is sufficient to notice those that have 
importance for Oriental letters. At Calcutta the Sanskrit college 
has 1652 printed Sanskrit volumes and 2769 Sanskrit MSS., some 
as old as the 14th century ; there is also a large collection of Jain 
MSS. A catalogue is now being pro|>arod for publication.— The 
Arabic library attached to tho Arabic department of the Madras; 
was founded about 1781, and now includes 781 printed volumes, 
143 original MSS. and 151 copies; tho English library of the 
Anglo-Persian department dates from 1854, and extends to 8254 
volumes.— The library of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal was founded 
in 1784, and now contains 15,000 printed volumes, chiefly on Eastern 
and philological subjects, with a valuable collection of 9500 Arabic 
and Persian MSS. A catalogue is now passing through the press. 

At Bombay the library of the Bombay brunch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, established in 1804 as the Idtornry Society of Bengal, is 
now an oxcellent general and Orieutal collection of 40,000 printed 
volumes and 200 MSS., described in a printed catalogue of 1875. 
The Moolla Forozo Library was liequeathed for public use by 
Moolla Forozo, head priest of the Parsis of tho Kudmi sect iu 
1831, and consisted chiefly of MSS. in Arabic and Porsian on 
history, philosophy, and astronomy ; some additions of English 
and Gujarati works have been made, as well as of European books 
on Zoroastrianism. A catalogue has been printed. 

The library of Tippoo Sahib, consisting of 2000 MSS., fell into 
tho hands of the British, and a descriptive catalogue of them by 
CharleB Stewart was published at Cambridge in 1809, 4to. A few 
were presented to public libraries in England, but the majority 
w r ere idacod in tho college of Fort William, then recently established 
The first volume, containing Persian and Hindustani poetry, ot ttte 
Catalogue of the Libraries of the King of Oudh t by A. Sprouger, wit 
published at Calcutta in 1 854. The compiler shortly afterwards left 
the Indian service, and no measures were taken to complete the 
work. On tlio annexation of the kingdom in 1856 the ex-king is 
believed to hnvo taken some of tho most valuable MSS. to Calcutta, 
but the largest portion were left behind at Lucknow. During the 
siege the hooks were used to block up windows, &c., ami those 
which were not destroyed were abandoned, ami plundered by the 
soldiers. Many were burnt for fuel; a few, however, were rescued 
and sold by auction, and of these some wero purchased for the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Perhaps the most remarkable library in India is time of the rdj* 
of Tanjoro, which dates from the end of the 16th or beginning ot 
the 17th century, when Tanjoro was under the rule of the Telugu 
Ndiks, who collected Sanskrit MSS. written in the Telugu character. 
In the 18th century the Marhattas conquered the country, and since 
that date thelibrary increased but slowly. By far the greater portion 
of the store was acuuired by Sharabhoji during a visit to 
Benares in 1820-30 ; liis successor Sivaji addod a few, but of inferior 
value. There are now about 18,000 MSS. written in Devanigari, 
Nandinugarf, Telugu, Kannada, Granthf, Malay dlam, Bengali, 
Panjabi or Kashmiri, and Uriya ; 8000 are on palm leaves. Dr 
Burnell's printed catalogue describes 12,976 articles. 

Thanks to the enlightened policy of the Government of India, we 
are beginning to know much more respecting native libraries 
was possible a few years ago, and since 1868 a yearly sum of 24,000 
rupees has l>een granted to carry on the work of searching for 
Sanskrit MSS. The first part of a list of those in private hands to 
southern India has been published by Dr G. Oppert ; it contains a 
description of 8376 MSS., and another volume is in course of pro* 
paration. Dr Biihler, in his investigation of Santmatli’s library 
at Cambay, found 300 MSS. of great antiquity, six dating from 
the beginning of the 12th century. A pandit has examined the 
Bainghavina Lada Library in Pathan, and a catalogue has been pre- 
pared for printing. A copy of the oldest Sanskrit dictionary, the 
Sasvata Kosha , of which only one other copy (at the Bodleian) is 
known, was found here. Dr Biihler also purchased 429 volumes 
for the Government Inquiries made to Behar have not met with 
much result Notices of Sanskrit MSS. to the presidency of Bengal 
have been prepared under the direction of Dr Rajendralala Mitra ; 
seven fasciculi {1000 pp. ) have been printed, describing 842 articles. 
The same scholar haa also printed a catalogue (765 pp.) of the 
library of the maharaja of Bikisnir, describing 2000 Sanskrit MSS.; 
and bis analysis of the Sanskrit Buddhist literature of Nepal wffl 
shortly be published. The total number of Sanskrit MSS. acquired 
in this presidency is now 1612. some of which are new to Europeans, 
Two catalogues of 180 Sanskrit MSS. discovered to the North- 
Western Provinces' and Oudh dazing 1878-80 have been pr epar e d . 
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and the following libraries (containing many important texti) of the 
P ntij ah have ImjCu examined : — that of Pandit Rikhikeeha, of '500 
books ; Pundit Jwula Datta Prasada, 2500 MSS., the largest 
collection in the province ; and Pandit DUaram, 480 MSS. The 
efforts of Dr Forehhammor will probably bring to light many 
valuable Sanskrit MSS., both in Upper and Lower Burmah. 
dto™. The Raffles Library ut Singapore was established as a proprietary 
pew. institution in 1844, tuken ovor by the Government in 1874, and 
given legal status by an ordinance passed in 1878. It now contains 
II, 000 volumes in general literature, but books relating to the 
Malayan peninsula and urnhi})ehigo have been made a special 
feature, and since the acquisition of the collection of J. R. Logan in 
1870 the library has bocoine remarkably rich in this department. 
Batavia* The library of the Genootschap van Kunsten en Weteuschap-, 
pen at Batavia contains books printed in Netherlandish India, 
works relating to the Indian Archipelago and ndjacent countries, 
and tho history of the Dutch in tho East. There are now 20,000 
printed volumes and 1030 MSS., of which 243 aro Arabic, 445 
Malay, 303 .Javanese, 60 Batak, and 517 on lontar loaves in tho 
ancient Kawi, Javanese, and Bali languages, &c. The last edition 
of tho catalogue appeared in 1877 ; printed catalogues of tho Arabic, 
Malay, Javanese, and Kawi MSS. have also been issued. 

China. China. — The Great Imperial Library was founded by K’in Lung, 

18tlx century, and from a catalogue which has been issued ap* 
jaiars to have contained about 12,000 works, extending to 168,000 
volmnos. There are many provincial libraries in China, and the 
chief Buddhist monasteries also possess collections of books. 

Japan. Japan. — The library of the Tokio Fu (municipality of Tokio) at 

Leido, in the old Chinese university, contains 63,000 Chinese and 
Japanese volumos, and 5000 European, principally English and 
Dutch. The reading-room is supplied with native daily papers, and 
the chief foreign periodicals. The library is open for purposes of 
reference, and books may bo borrowed by special permission. Tho 
Asakusa Library, now occupying the former fireproof rice store- 
houses of the shogun, is ouo of tho oldest in tho country, and is 
reported to contain 143,000 volumos, including many ancient books 
and MSS. ; an entrance fee of about Jd. is charged here. The 
Imperial University has a good collection of European and J apaneso 
science and general literature. Tho libraries of the large temples 
ofton contain raro books of value to the philologist, and many 
of the leading towns throughout the country are provided with free 
libraries. Lending libraries of mrtive and Chinese literature huvo 
existed in Japan from very early times. 

British Colonics. 

Of such libraries os may be found in the British colonies there 
are very few that call for particular montion here. 

Canada. The largest collection of books in Canada is the library of parlia- 
ment at Ottawa. Though founded in 1815, it contained very few 
books until 1841, whon the two libraries of Upper and Lower 
Canada wore joined. After being destroyed by fire, the library 
was re-established in 1856, chiefly for parliamentary use. It now 
contains 100,000 volumes, and is open to the public except when 
mrliament is sitting. Books are lent out. The main library is a 
landsomo octagonal apartment with beautiful carved work in 
Canadian white wood. 

In tho South African Public Library at Capetown, which was 
town. established in 1818, there are 39,000 volumes, including tho collcc- 

% tiou bequeathed by Sir George Grey, comprising, besides MSS. and 

early printed books, an unrivalled collection of works in the native 
languages of Africa, Australia, &c. The library is open to any re- 
spectable person. 

Aui- The largest library m the Australian colonies is the Public Lib- 
tielis. rary of Victoria at Melbourne, which was established in 1858. In 
1881 it numbered 89,887 volumes with 22,257 pamphlets ; it pos- 
sesses a collection of works ou Australasia. The library has a 
printed catalogue (1880). It is supported by an annual parliament- 
ary vote, which amounted lost year to £5495. Readers are admitted 
without any formality, and have free access to the shelves. 
Although books are not lent out of the library individually, there 
is a system by which parcels of from 100 to 400 books are lent to 
iibmrios, mechanics' institutes, Ac., in the inland towns of Victoria. 
There are several other not inconsiderable libraries in Melbourne. 
Next in importance to tho Melbourne Library is the Sydney Free 
Public Library, whioh is said to contain the largost collection 
of works on Australasia anywhere to be found. It has a lending as 
well as a reference department, and is much used. 

Particulars of other colonial libraries will be found in the tables. 

United States* 

United The libraries of the United States, as we should expect 
States, to find in a country where intelligence and education 
are so widely diffused, are exceedingly numerous. A 
great mass of information with regard to them has been 
published by the Bureau of Education, particularly in 


the comprehensive Special Jteport on Public Libraries 
issued in 1876. From this report, and the annual 
reports of the commissioners of education whioh have 
since appeared, we learn that the number of public 
libraries already registered is 3842, with upwards of 
12,569,450 volumes. It is of course true that the great 
majority of these libraries are not numerically important. 

On the other hand, many of them are very rapidly growing, 
and their very youth implies that their shelves are not 
burdened with much obsolete literature. The recent 
development of American libraries is indeed very striking. 

Of the libraries reported in 1875, about 64 appear to have 
been established before 1800, and 30 of these between 
1775 and 1800. Between 1800 and 1825 there were 
established 179 libraries, between 1825 and 1850 as 
many as 551, and finally between 1850 and 1875 no less 
than 2240, which in the latter year contained as many as 
5,481,068 volumes. It will be convenient to deal with 
these libraries in groups according to the historical order 
of their development. The earliest libraries formed were 
in connexion with educational institutions, and the oldest 
is that of Harvard (1638). It was destroyed by fire in Hamid. 
1764, but active stops were at once taken for its restora- 
tion. From that time to the present, private donations 
have been the great resource of the library. In 1840 the 
collection was removed to Gore Hall, which was erected 
for the purpose with a noble bequest from Christopher 
Gore, formerly governor of Massachusetts. There are also 
nine special libraries connected with the different depart- 
ments of the university. The total number of volumes in 
all these collections is 259,000, exclusive of over 200,000 
pamphlets. The annual increase is about 7000 volumes, 
and the library has an endowment fund of over $200,000. 

There is a MS. card-catalogue in two parts, by authors and 
subjects, which is accessible to the readers. The only con- 
dition of admission to use the books in Gore Hall is 
respectability; but only members of the university and 
privileged persons may borrow books. The library of Yala, 
Yale College, New Haven, was founded in 1700, but grew 
so slowly that, even with the 1 000 volumes received from 
Bishop Berkeley in 1733, it had only increased to 4000 
volumes in 1766, and some of these were lost in the revolu- 
tionary war. During the present century the collection has 
grown more speedily, and now the main library numbers 
102,000 volumes, while the special libraries in the control 
of the college bring up the total to 143,000 volumes. The 
yearly increase is about 4500 volumes, and the library has 
a book fund of $100,000. Amongst the other important 
university libraries are thoBe of the college of New Jersey 
(Princeton), Dartmouth College (Hanover), Amher^ 

College, Cornell University, and Brown University (RS^. 
vidence, R. I). In 1875 the number of college hbralw 
(not reckoning academy and school libraries) was 312, 
besides 299 libraries belonging to college students’ societies. 

The establishment of proprietary or subscription libraries Proprf* 
runs back into the first half of the 18th century, and ist&ry 
connected with the name of Benjamin Franklia It was librariei * 
at Philadelphia, in the year 1731, that he set on foot what 
he calls “ his first project of a public nature, that for a 

subscription library The institution soon manifested 

its ability, was imitated by other towns and in other pro- 
vinces.” The Library Company of Philadelphia was soon 
regularly incorporated, and gradually drew to itself other 
collections of books, including the Loganian Library, which 
was vested in the company by the State legislature in 1792 
in trust for public use. Hence the collection combines the 
character of a public aud of a proprietary library, being 
freely open for reference purposes, while the books circulate 
only among the subscribing members. It numbers at 
present 123,000 volumes, of which 11,000 belohg to the 
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Loganian Library, and may be freely lent The printed 
classed catalogue of the library has been praised by Brunet 
and Allibone. In 1869 Dr James Bush left a bequest of 
over one million dollars for the purpose of erecting a 
building to be called the Ridgeway branch of the library. 
The building is very handsome, and has been very highly 
spoken of as a library structure. Philadelphia has another 
large proprietary library — tTiat of the Mercantile Library 
Company, which was established in 1821. It possesses 
143,135 volumes, and its members have always enjoyed 
direct access to the shelves. The library of the Boston 
Athenaeum was established in 1807, and numbers 122,000 
volumes. It has recently published an admirable dictionary- 
catalogue. The collection is especially rich in art and in 
liistory, and possesses a part of the library of Washington. 
The Mercantile Library Association of New York, which 
was founded in 1810, has the largest of all the subscrip- 
tion libraries, counting over 193,000 volumes. New York 
possesses two other large proprietary libraries, one of 
which claims to have been formed as early as 1700 as the 
u public ” library of New York. It was organized as the 
New York Society Library in 1754, and has been especially 
the library of the old Knickerbocker families and their 
descendants, its contents bearing witness to its history. 
It contains about 80,000 volumes. The Apprentices’ 
Library has about 63,000 volumes, and makes a special 
feature of works on trades and useful arts. It is main- 
tained by the General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen. 
Finally, the Brooklyn Library deserves mention, if only for 
its very useful and admirable catalogue, the printing of 
which was completed in December 1880, and which 
embraces 60,000 volumes. 

State Although the State libraries of Pennsylvania and New 
libraries. Hampshire are known to have been established as early as 
1777, it was not until some time after the revolution that 
any general tendency was shown to form official libraries 
in connexion with the State system. It is especially within 
the last thirty years that the number of these libraries has 
so increased that now every State and Territory possesses a 
collection of books and documents for official and public 
purposes. These collections depend for their increaso 
upon annual appropriations by the several States, and upon 
a systematic exchange of the official publications of the 
general Government and of the several States and Territories. 
The largest is that of the State of New York at Albany, 
which contains 116,000 volumes, and is composed of a 
general and a law library, of which a printed catalogue 
has been published with full subject-indexes. The State 
libraries are libraries of reference, and only members of 
the official classes are allowed to borrow books, although any 
well-behaved person is admitted to read in the libraries. 

In addition to the libraries maintained by the several 
States, there are the collections belonging to the general 
Government, most of which are at Washington. The most 
* important of them is of course the Library of Congress, but 
there are also considerable libraries attached to the house 
of representatives, the sendle, the department of state, the 
patent office, and the office of the surgeon-generaL 
Library The Library of Congress was first established in 1800 at 
of C* 011 ’ Washington, and was burned together with the Capitol by 
* rewL the British army in 1814. President Jefferson’s books 
were purchased to form the foundation of a new library, 
which continued to increase Blowly until 1851, when all 
but 20,000 volumes were destroyed by fire. From this 
time the collection has grown rapidly, and now consists of 
396,000 volumes with 130,000 pamphlets. In 1866 the 
library of the Smithsonian Institution, consisting of 40,000 
volumes, chiefly in natural science, was transferred to 
the library of congress. The library is specially well pro- 
vided in history, jurisprudence, the political sciences, and 


Americana. Since 1832 the law collections have been 
constituted into a special department This is the national 
library. In 1870 the registry of copyrights was transferred 
to it under the charge of the librarian of congress. As 
two copies of every publication which claims copyright are 
required to be deposited in the library, the receipts under 
this head are nearly 25,000 articles per annum. The sum 
annually appropriated by congress for the management 
and iucrease of the library is $52,840. The present 
accommodation is inadequate, and a separate building is 
to be erected of size to contain two million volumes. 

There is an alphabetical card-catalogue kept constantly up 
to date, and a printed catalogue of subject-Djatters. The 
library is open every day in the year, except on four legal 
holidays, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and admission is granted 
to all persons over sixteen years of age without formality 
or introduction, but books are only lent to members of the 
official classes. 

Since the organization of the Government in 1789, no less than 
one hundred and sixty historical societies have boon formed in 
the United States, most of which still continue to exist. Many of 
them have formed considerable libraries, and jioHsesa extensive 
and valuable manuscript collections. Tho oldest of them is the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, which dates from 1791. 

The earliest of the scientific societies owes its origin to Franklin, 
and dates from 1743. The most extensive collection is that of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, which consists of 
35,000 volumes and 40,000 pamphlets. For information as to the 
numerous professional libraries of tho United States— theological, 
legal, and medical— the reader may be referred to the report already 
mentioned. 

Of all the libraries of the United States none have achieved a Town 
greater fame, and none are more zealously and admirably conducted, libraries, 
than those which are supported from the public funds of some of 
the great cities. Legislation on tho subject of free public libraries 
was almost synchronous in England and America. Of the free 
town libraries of America, much the largest and most successful is 
the Boston Public Library, which was established in 1852. Besides 
the liberal appropriations made by tho city for its support, it has 
been the object ol a long series of splendid gifts in money and books. 

Among the more conspicuous of its benefactors have been Joshua 
Bates, Theodore Parker, and George Ticknor. Since the library 
has been opened to the public there has thus been gathered 14 the 
largest collection of books, under one administration, upon this 
continent ” The number of volumes in the library on July 1, 

1881, was 395,478, and the annual accessions are over 17,000 
volumes. In addition to tho income available from trust funds, the 
annual appropriation by the city is $115,000. Besides the central 
library, with the Bates Hall and Lower Ilall, there are eight 
branches, and the total circulation is considerably over 1,000,000 
volumes ]>er annum. Any inhabitant of Boston over fourteen 
years of age is admitted to read in the library and to borrow books. 

The principal catalogue of the library is upon cards, in addition to 
whicn there are printed catalogues of special collections, and a per- 
fect multitude of useful class catalogues and bibliographical helps 
of various kinds. The number of jiersons engaged in the service of 
the library is one hundred and forty-three. The library is open to 
readers from 9 a.m. to 0 f.m. from October to March, and until 
7 P. M. during the lest of the year. Books are delivered for home use 
until 9 in tne evening. The periodical room is open from 9 A.M. 
to 9 p.m. on week days, and on Sundays from 2 to 9. A new 
building is in contemplation. 

Of the remaining free town libraries, the most importantare those 
of Cincinnati and Chicugo. The public libranr of Cincinnati, which 
was established on its present footing in 1807, has 122,930 volumes 
besides pamphlets. Its expenditure last year was $51,405, and its 
total issues, including those from the two branches, were 708,605. 

The reading-rooms are open every day in the year from 8 A.M. to 
10 p.m. The library buildings were completed in 1873 at a cost of 
about $400,000, and are “ among the handsomest in the world/' 

The Chicago Public Library was established in 1872, and owed its 
origin to tne sympathy felt for Chicago in England after the great 
fire of 1871. The number of volumes now in the library is 70,120. 

There is a very full and minute card -catalogue, in one alphabet, of 
authors and subjects ; the contents of collections, volumes of essays, 

Ac., are analysed under their subjects. The reading-room is open 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year from 9 A.M. to 
9 p.m., and is not even closed for the purpose of taking stock or 
cleaning. The library lias pot yet an appropriate building. Of 
smaller free town libraries there is a considerable number, especi- 
ally in Massachusetts. Of the entire number ten only possess 
over 30,000 volumes each. It is the opinion of the energetic and 
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enlightened managers of these libraries that a free public librair 
la the proper corollary of a free system of public education, and it 
ia their aim as far as possible to direct the taste and to methodiie 
the read i ug of those who use the collections under their charge 
We cannot conclude this brief sketch without mentioning some 
notable illustrations of that public-spirited munificence which is 
nowhere primps ho frequently found as in the United States, The 
Astor Library in New York wits founded by a bequest of John 
Jacob Astor, whose example was followed successively by Lis son 
tfnd grandson. Tho library was opened to the public in 1<L54, and 
at tlie end 01*1880 the collection duo to their joint benefaction con- 
tained 1 92, f>4 7 volumes. It consists of a careful selection of the 
most t a! uabln books upon all subjects. It is a library of reference, 
for which purpose it is freely opn, and books are not lent out. It 
is “a working library for studious pot-sons,” and such persons on a 
proper introduction are allowed to pursue their studies in the 
alcoves. In 1880 the number of general readers was 45,670, and 
the number of visits to the alcoves was 7961. Tiie total endow- 
ment is over $1,100,000. There is a printed catalogue for about 
hali' the library, with a printed index of subjects, and a similar 
Lenox catalogue for the rest is in preparation. The Lenox Library was 
library, established by Mr James Lenox in 1 870, when a body of trustees 
was incorporated by an Act of the legislature. In addition to the 
funds intended for the library building and endowment, amounting 
to $1,247,000, the private collection of books which Mr Lenox lias 
long been accumulating is extromely valuable. Though it does not 
rank high in point of mere numbers, it is exceedingly rich in early 
books on America, in Bibles, in Shakesperiana, ana in Elizabethan 
pootry. The Peabody Institute at Baltimore was established by 
Mr George Peabody in 1857, and contains a reference library open 
to all comers, numbering about 72,000 volumes. Tho institute has 
an endowment of $1,000,000, which, however, has to supjiort, 
besides the library, a conservatoire of music, an art gallery, and 
courses of popular lectures. The largest legacy yet made for a 
public library has recently fallen to the citizens of Chicago in the 
Newberry bequest of over $2,000,000 for tho founding of a free 
public library in the north division of Chicago. 


Brazil. 


South America and Mexico. 

AJgeu- The importance of public libraries Iuir been fully recognized by 
tine the Argentines, and at present more than two hundred of them are 
Republic, in the country. They are due to benefactions, but the Government 
in every case adds au equal sum to any endowment. A central 
commission exists for the purpose of facilitating the acquisition of 
books and to promote a uniform excellence of administration. Tho 
most considerable is the Bibliotoca Nacional at Buenos-Ayros, which 
oontains at preseut 40,000 volumes, and has been almost doubled 
since 1872. It is passably rich in MSS. some of great intorost, 
concerning the early history of the Spanish colonies. 

The chief library of Brazil is the Bibliotheca Publica Nacional' 
at Rio de Janeiro, founded in 1807, and now comprising 120,000 
printed volumes with 1000 MSS. National literature and works 
connected with South America are special features of this collection. 
The Royal Library of Ajuda (including 4000 MSS.) was taken to 
Brazil by King Jodo VI. , but was sent to Portugal on the declaration 
of independence. Since 1873 tho annual Government grant has 
been largoly increased. Among other libraries of the capital may 
be mentioned f hose of the Faculty of Medicine (18,000 volumes), 
Marino Library (19,500 volumes), National Museum (9000 vol- 
umes), Portuguese Literary Club (53,000 volumes), Bibliotheca 
Fluminonse (43,000 volumes), Benedictine Monastery (9000 vol- 
umes), and the Bibliotheca Municipal (15,500 volumos). In the 
official report on Brazil, submitted at the Philadelphia Exhibition in 
1876, it was stated that tho aggregate number of volumes in all tho 
libraries of the empire accessible to the public was then 460,272 
volumes. In 1875 the libraries wore visitod by 85,044 persons. 

The Bibliotoca Nacional at Santiago is the chief library in Chili. 
The catalogue is printed, and is kept up by annual supplements. 

Only sixtoen out of tho twenty -nine states and territories of tho 
Mexican republic have public libraries, and only a small propor- 
tion of the contents consists of modern literature. Many, however, 
possess rare and valuable books, of interest to the bibliographor and 
(lietorian, which have come from the libraries of the suppressed 
religious bodies. It is calculated that books in all the public lib- 
raries amount to about 250,000 volumes. There are about seventy- 
three scientific and literary associations in the republic, each possess- 
ing books. The Sociotyof Geography and Statistics, founded in 1851, 
ia we most important of them, and owns a fine museum and excellent 
library. After the triumph of the Liberal party the cathedral, uni- 
■veraity, and conventual libraries of the city of Mexico came into the 
p bss eeslon of the Government, and steals were taken to form them 
into one national collection. No definite By stem was organised, 
however, until 1867, when the church of Son Augustin was taken 
and fined up for the purpose. Two copies of every book printed 
in Mexico must be presented to this library. The only othor public 
library in the city is the Bibliotoca Cinco de Mayo, which is under 
itho management of the Lancastrian Society. • 
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The Bibliotoca Nacional at lima waa founded by a decree of 'die 
liberator San Martin on August 28, 1821, and placed in the house 
of the old convent of San Pedro. The nucleus of the library con- 
sisted of those of the university of San Marcos and of several 
monasteries, and a large present of books was also made by San 
Martin. The library is chiefly interesting from containing so many 
MSS. and rare books relating to the history of Peru in vice-regal 
t liner. The volumos marked “ Papeles varius ” contain reports on 
the superstitions of the Indians? abstracts of the ecclesiastical 
councils of Lima, and memoirs on provincial administration and 
petitions. It is reported (1881) that the whole library has been 
ooized by the Chilians and transferred to Santiago. 


LIBRARY MANAGEMENT. 

Library Buildings . 1 — The conditions of no two libraries being 
precisely alike, it is impossible to lay down rules to suit all, but 
certain principles of general application may bo stated. In the first 
place tho internal arrangements ought to bo devised bv a person 
thoroughly acquainted with the practical working of sueh a library 
us tho building is intended to accommodate. The reading-rooms, 
l>ook-rooms, work-rooms, and otticos should be made to fall into 
the most convenient relations one to the other. And us libraries 
grow with wonderful rapidity tho plan ought to admit of eusy 
development. Tho site should be dry and airy, and permit isolation 
of the fabric, which should be constructed of fire-proot materials, iron 
being preferable to stone, and brick to either. Evevy floor should be 
laid upon rolled iron beams, supjwrted by lattice girders, the space 
between the beams being fitted m with porous terra cotta, and the 
beams covered with concrete. To protect them against fire, girders 
and pillars must be coveted with terra eotta. Iron doors (or, better 
still, stout wooden doors plated with thin non) should separate the 
different rooms. 3 The safety and convenient disposal of the books 
must never be sacrificed to outside show. The old form of library, 
the museum-like room with alcoves and a large block of vacant space 
in the centre, or tho series of apartments with hooks on the walls 
only, is no longer in favour. Tne reading-room, commodious, well 
lighted, and supplied with works of reference, should be away from 
the main collection, und the lending department should be kept 
apart from the reference l :u rary. It is convenient to have separate 
rooms for ladies and for readers to whom special facilities may be 
grunted ; and let ample provision be made for work-rooms, librarians* 
offices, cataloguing rooms, and a bindery if necessary. The chief 
portion of the books (at any rate those in most demand) should be 
on the ground floor, and more than two stories are to bo avoided. 
Plenty of light and good ventilation are two conditions of greai 
importance. The basement should be vaulted. As the store-room, 
or that in which the main collection is deposited, is one to which 
readers have seldom the right of access, the greatest economy as to 
shclvnge and passage way may be eilectcd. Bookcases muy lie 
placed against tho walls, but not too close to them, and double 
presses, about 3 feet apart, arranged across the floor. To prevent 
the objectionable use of high ladders, no sholf should stand more 
than 8 feet abovo the ground. If the room be sufficiently lofty it 
may contain one or more jierforated iron floors, sustained by the 
upright portion of the presses, also of iron. Spiral staircases are 
to be avoided. Lifts may be introduced with advantage. In many 
college libraries in America {c.g. at Priuecton) the circular form, 
with cases radiating from the centre, has been adopted success- 
fully. The spacious rotundas of the British Museum ami that of 
the Liveri>ool Free Public Library are good examples of the circular 
reading-roorn. 

Mr Justin Winsor has devised an excellent plan for a library 0$ . 
one million volumes capacity (see “ Library Buildings,*’ in fiepori 
on Public Libraries of U.S . , p. 465), and the same system might 
be applied to one much loss extensive. Another distinguished 
American librarian, Mr W. F. Poole of Chicago, has made some novel 
suggestions on library architecture which have met with consider- 
able approvaL He obiects to the waste of space in the central 
portion of most large library roomB, to the difficulty of ventilating 
and heating them, to shelving books in galleries on the Walls, to 
the destruction of bindings from gas and heat (“ books cawgfrt live 
whole man cannot live ”), to the excessive labour of procuring hooka 
from long distances, the insecurity from fire, the in convenience of 
koeping many volumes (other than those of reference) in the 
public reading-mom, and the unnecessary cost of the present 
system. To remedy these defects a plot of land is required 200 
feet square, and surrounded with open spaces. At tho middle ol 
the principal side may be placed the mam building, 60 feet front 
»nd 75 feet dee|>, devoted to administrative and working purpose*. 
The books will be stored, not in one central repository, hut in * 
series of rooms thrown out in wings from the central edifice, and 


i Plans of most of the chief libraries of Europe may be seen In the Memrtrt of 
UbraHu of Mr Edwards (9 vols., 18*9), and In the KatecMitmu* dor BUAiothekm- 
lehr* of Dr Petsholdt (1571) *. the volumes of the Library Journal contain repre- 
sentations of many new American Mbrerte*. 

* A recipe to make wood iiicombestlWe, and other smestkms. are efirea by 
C Wolford In MandmUt Tram. Libr. Asm,, 1880, p. *T 
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extending round tin four Md«* of the quadrangle with » recant intoe 
in tii« middle. Each room is 50 feet wide, 16 feet high, «nd as 
hmg u convenient. Ten of these rooms will oocupy the ground 
floor, bo that, carrying the same construction four atones high, there 
will he forty different rooms in the whole structure. Each will be 
devoted to one large, or two or more small, classes of books. Alcoves 
and galleries are not to be permitted, but the books will be shelved 
on the walls or on double presses within reach. Every room will 
receive light on two sides, will be furnished with tables and chairs 
for readers, and provided with an attendant ; no general reading- 
room will therefore be wanted. As a protection against fire, eacn 
room will be cut off by means of brick fire-walls extending to the 
roof, and access from one room to the other will be by a light iron 
corridor on the inside of the quadrangle. At the rear of the central 
building will be a lift for readers, and there will be staircases as 
well. In this way, on one stoiy there will be about 25,250 square 
feet in tho different win^s, which, after deducting sufficient space 
for readers’ tables, &c., will give about 20,200 square feet for books. 

As each square foot will shelve 25 volumes, each story will hold 
605,000 volumes, or on the four stories 2,020,000 volumes. 
One of the front rooms (to hold 67,500 volumes) might serve as a 
circulating library. Mr Poole estimates the cost of such a building 
in America at $530,000, or complete with shelving and furniture 
$640,000. (See Library Journal , vi. 69 sq.) In the same volume, 

f >. 7 7 sq., is a description of the proposed plan for a new national 
ibrary building at Washington. In this scheme the architect has 
in view the centralization towards a circular reading-room, good 
light, the possible expansion of the library for one hundred years, 
accessibility to all parts, economical administration, and division 
into different fire-proof compartments. 

Heating. Of the various systems for heating libraries open fire-pl aces have 
the best appearance, are very safe, and best convey heat ; close Btoves 
are the cheapest at first hand. Perhaps steam heating is the safest 
and most economical for large buildings. Unprotected gas jets are 
very injurious to the books. If gas be used at all, the sun-light 
system or the Bonham light is the best means of conveying away 
the fumes and heated air. The electric light is used with groat 
success at Liverpool and in the British Museum. 

Selves. Bookcases ana Shelves , Furniture and Appliances. 1 — -For presses 
and shelves, should wood be preferred, English oak or the cneaper 
deal (well seasoned) is the best material ; or the presses may be 
made of iron and the shelves of slate or galvanized iron. At the 
British Museum the presses are all on one scale and all of the same 
model, — the standards being of galvanized iron, with holes for brass 
pins, which are so shaped that the space is altered by merely 
turning them half-way round. The shelves are also of galvanized 
iron, covered with leather, on wooden frames ; movable pads 
covered with leather protect the books at either end from teing 
rubbed, and there are leather falls to keep the dust out. In the 
Radcliffe iron bookcase, invented by Dr Acland, the framework is 
of iron, and the shelves of wood, faced with leather. It is 7 feet 
high, and stands on any floor-space 48 inches by 18 inches ; books 
are placed on both sides to the number of 500 octavos. Danner’s 
revolving bookcase is useful for reference books ; it is square, stands 
about 6 feet high, occupies no more space than a chair, and holds 
about 250 volumes. Economy of space is also a feature in Mr 
Virgo’s bookcase, in^the front of which is a door, itself shelved, which, 
on being swung round, discloses another row of shelves behind. Tbe 
Eastlake portable bookcasecan be taken to pieces, and is made to stand 
against a wall. In providing fbr shelf room it is usual to allow 
about 110 square feet of shelving to 1000 volumes ; and in giving 
directions for presses and shelves it is well to have them planned 
upon a uniform scale. Perhaps tho best supports for the shelves are 
Tonks’s movable shelf-fittings, consisting of two rows of metal 
strips, with oblong perforations at intervals of J inch, in which are 
inserted small metal plates. The top of reading tables, trays and 
barrowB for carrying books, and suen shelves as may be intended 
for heavy or choice books, should be padded. Very large volumes 
had better be kept flat in sliding trays. There is much diversity of 
opinion as to wnether the fronts of the presses should be glazed or 
not, or whether they should be protected by wooden doors, curtains, 
or wire screens ; many librarians objeot to glass doors as harbouring 
dry rot, and to any opaque screen as concealing the books, 
tending- The arrangement of the reading-room of tne British Museum 
>om. farnishes a good example of perfect supervision combined with 
every consideration for the comfort of readers. The tables are 
hem arranged as the spokes of a wheel, with smaller square tables 
between them for large volumes. Each reader at the radiating 
tables has a separate puce 4 feet 3 inches long, and is screened from 
his opposite neighbour by a division running along from one end 
to the other ; in front is a hinged desk, with racks, inkstand, and 
a folding shelf for books. The framework of each table is of iron, 
forming channels by which air is conveyed through screens at the 
top of the longitudinal divisions. A tubular foot-mil affords facility 
for wanning the feet in cold weather. Tbe cataloguwtands (with 
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preases of special bihUomphiei near them) am plaoed in two con* 
centric circles around the enclosure of the superintendent, who can 
thus observe every reader in the room, 

A speedy supply of books is ensured by the use of the automatic Supply, 
book-deliveTy contrived for the Harvard bookstore (of six stories) 
by Mr Justin Winsor. At the deli very -desk a keyboard shows the 
digits which combine the various shelf-marks ; andthe number of the 
book wanted, being struck upon it, 1 b repeated at the floor on which 
the work is located, where it is sought for by an attendant aud 
placed in a box attached to an endless belt, which carefully deposits 
it on a cushioned receptacle close by the deli very -desk. 

Many English lending libraries find that a great saving pf time Indi* 
and trouble both to officials and readers is made by the use of the oatora. 
indicator for public reference. There are many varieties of this 
invention, but tho main principle is a frame containing a series of 
small pigeon-holes, each numbered and referring by that number 
to a book ; when a volume is lent out, tbe borrower’s card, Ac., are 
placed in the pigeon-hole and signify that it is absent This 
roughly describes the Birmingham indicator (Mr Morgan's! ; in that 
of Mr Elliot, the title of the book iB pasted against each pigeon- 
hole ; Mr W. H. K. Wright uses at Plymouth a system which 
serves as a cataloguo and register of books lent as well ; and Mr A. 

Cotgreave has improved the original idea by his indicator-book, a 
sort of ledger of tho persons to whom each volumo is lent, which 
is placed in the small pigeon-hole previously spoken of. Tho card- 
ledger of Mr G. Parr, used at tho London Institution, is for the use 
of the librarians alone and not for the readers ; it is applied to a 
borrowing system which j»erinits several volumes to be taken away 
by the same person, and also acts as a register of borrowers.* 

For the purpose of stamping the name of tho library on the books, Minor ap- 
&c. , some porsons prefer the embossing stamp, and some the ink pliancee. 
stamp now very conveniently medo in india-rubber. Props, oither 
to screw upon the shelves, or made of thick blocks of wood, or of 
tin folded at right angles, are useful for preventing books falling 
about in a slovenly manner. Reading cases are necessary for perio- 
dicals and choice bindings ; periodical cases are made conveniently 
of wood with strong leather backs. In order to keep tho consocutive 
numbers of current periodicals and newspapers dean and in perfect 
order, some kind or temporary binder is required. The contents 
of tho different shelves or recesses may be printed on labels made 
of leather or doth. The “Van Kveren” printed numbers and 
letters for the marks on the shelves and tho backs of the books are 
to be purchased at a small cost. 

Classification and Shelf- A rrangemenl. —The defect of most class!- Classifies* 
fientory systems, especially of those which profess to be particularly tton, 
philosophical and logical, is that they are better adapted for a 
systematic review of human knowledge tnan for the arrangement of a 
miscellaneous collection of books. A small library will not require 
so extensive a scheme as a larger one, and a popular library needs 
less minute classification than one for reference or for the use of more 
learned readers. Again, the classes which aro best represented in 
the library, and its special or local collections, deserve more elaborate 
treatment than the classes in which it possesses but few volumes. 

The same system cannot invariably be used in all respects both for the 
shelves and for the catalogue, as a book can have but one position in 
the presses, but the title may appear under any number of headings 
in different pHrts of tho catalogue. For these reasons, the nature! 
order should be followed as far as possible. That is to say, the books 
should suggest their own classification, which should be made to 
harmonize with the requirements of tho library, and the various 
classes should not be strained to fit some arbitrary method, how- 
ever logical in theory. As the title of a book is often an unsafe 

S uide to its contents, no one should attempt classification by the 
elp of tho title alone. In vol. il of Edwards's Memoirs of 
Libraries , he gives a number of schemes both on philosophical and 
on natural or practical principles ; and Petzholdt, in his Bibliotheca 
Bibliographica (Leipsic, 1866), has drawn up an account of no less 
than one hundred and seventeen different methods of classification, 
a number which could now be largely increased, as the practical 
ingenuity of American librarians alone has added many to the roll. 

Some of these schemes hare been elaborated with great care, but, 
however interesting on account of the useful hints they may now 
and then supply, most of them are useless either for tbe catalogue 
or the* shelves. All these are systems to classify the whole range 
of literature, but there are many classified bibliographies and other 
guides useful for the scientific arrangement of special departments.* 

* Books aro usually arranged upon the shelves either in order of 
(]) their sizes, (2) authors’ names, (8) subjects, or sometimes (4) 
of accession, or by a modification of two or more of these 
systems. The arrangement by subjects is that which displays 

* See Oxford Tram. Lib. Anoe. t 1S7S, p. 76; Manchetter Tram., 1880, 
pp. 71 eg. 

t For Instance, fo the ck*« of too arte may be conenhed the Bibliographic am 
Beaux- Arte (Parte. 1874-8), which the tete M. Ernest Vinet left tneompkte ; and 
botany roar be duelled with the help ef Mr B. D. Jaekaone Outdo to the Otero • 
tore of Botemg (London, 1881). In the M emoir * of Librarte* (U. Wt) tney be 
found a oeefnl dmtflesMon for MSS., sad father os so account of perhaps the 
beet system for prints and nape, betas those of the Btbttothbque National* 
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moct conveniently the riohness or poverty of the collection. 
Although ft library may possess the mo«t complete of subject eats* 
loguesTit cannot lie conaiaered in perfect order without c la s sific a ti on 
on the shelves. In carrying out shelf-arrangement ample space 
should be left for additions, and in fixing upon the places of the 
bookcases those containing the works in most demand should be 
nearest the point of delivery. In some libraries the books are 
located without any classification, and the shelf marks are all in 
all. At Munich and many other Continental libraries there are 
thirty or forty classes, designated by single or double letters, and 
the books are arranged in sets of octavo, Quarto, and folio in the 
different classes under the names of their authors, so that 
Macaulay's History of England would be found in the octavo 
alphabet under M of the class “ history. " Mr Richard Garnett sup- 
plies an interesting description of the system of classifying, books 
on the shelves followed at the British Museum in the Trans, of 
Conf. of Libs, (London, 1878, pp. 108, 188). There are ten classes:— 
(1 ) theology, (2) jurisprudence, (8) natural history and medicine, 

(4) archaeology and arts, (5) philosophy, (6) history, (7) geography, 
(8) biography, (9) belles lettres, (10) philology ; and the classes have 
five hundred and fifteen divisions. Periodicals, academical pub- 
lications, state papers, the Oriental departments, the Grenville 
Library, and the reference library are all distinct, but the principle 
of classification is practically identical By allowing intervale in the 
numbering of the presses space is allowed for new ones to oontain 
additions, and os the different presses are alike in size, they may be 
•hifted at will and no alteration of press-marks is wanted. Mr 
Edwards (Mem. of Libs, , ii. 814) proposes a system for a public free 
library of upwards of thirty thousand volumes to be arraii ged under 
H) theology, (2) philosophy, (8) history, (4) politics and coaunsroa, 

(5) sciences and arts, (6) literature and polygranhy. A novel scheme, 
marked with many practical advantages, is tne Amherst or Dewey 
system, 1 according to which the library is divided into ten classes, 
tne first being a zero or general class, including bibliography, poly- 
graphy, general periodicals, Ac., while the otners are philosophy, 
which is numbered 100 ; theology, 200 ; sociology, 800 ; philology, 
400; natural science, 500; useful arts, 600; fine arts, 700; literature, 
800 ; and history, 900. These classes are then separated again into 
nine special divisions of the main subject, preceded by a zero or 
general division. Each of these divisions again has nine sections 
(preceded by a zero). Thus 518 is the third section (geometry) of 
tne first division (mathematics) of the fifth class (natural science). 
This is the classification or class number, and is affixed to every book 
and pamphlet belonging to the library. The zero in a class num- 
ber has its normal power, and signifies a general treatise, so that 
600 is a book on natural science in general. The system was devised 
in the first instance for classifying and indexing, but it can also be 
used for numbering and arranging books and pamphlets on the 
shelves. For this purpose the absolute location by shelf and book- 
marks is wholly abandoned, and the relative location by class and 
book-number used instead. Accompanying the c&w$-number is 
the &oofc-number, which prevents confusion of different books on 
the same subject. Thus the first geometry catalogued is marked 
618*1, the second 518*2, and soon. The books of each section are 
all together, arranged by book-numbers, and these sections are also 
arranged in simple numerical order throughout the library. The 
number 513*11 will therefore mean the eleventh book in subjoct 
613, or the eleventh geometry belonging to the library. — A repre- 
sentative sjHJcimon of the philosophical method is that devised 
by Dr W. J.' Harris for the catalogue of the Public School Library 
of St Louis, which is classed in a modified form of the Baconian 
plan. The main classes are (1) science, including philosophy, 
theology, social and political sciences, and natural science and the 
usefulartR, (2) art, (3) history, (4) appendix, including polygraph)*, 
cyclopaedias, and periodicals. These main classes are again divided 
into one hundrod subclasses, many of which are divided still 
farther. Thus, under natural history, class 60 is zoology ; 50a, 
vertebrates ; 60a i., mammals, Ac. — The divisions Midccins and 
Histoire dt France in the great printed catalogue of the Biblioth&qne 
Nationals are excellent examples of classification. * 

Every volume uj>on the shelves should have a mark to indicate 
its position. One system is to designate each press by a number, 
each shelf by a letter, and if necessary, each volume on the shelf 
by another consecutive number, so that 18 D 16 is the sixteenth 
volume on the fourth shelf of the thirteenth press. The principles 
underlying numbering systems as well as shelf-arrangement are 
discussed by Mr Melvil Dewey (bm Library Journal, iv. 7, 76, 117, 
191), and the combined Rystera of numbering and arranging of 
Mr J. Schwartz, as well as his mnemonic system of classification 
(&, iil 6 ; iv. 8), are also well worth attention. The new scheme 
of classification devised for the use of the Boston Athenaum by 


Mr Cutter is also described in tbs Library Journal, iv. 394. A 
catalogue for the Winchester Library (1879) was prepared by Ml 
Cutter on the principles there detailed. 

Many authorities strongly recommend that, instead of a fixed 
mark for the shelves, the location of books should be indioatsd by a 
running number or combination of letters and numbers ; so that, 
although the books should not always remain in the same place, 
their relative position would be unaltered, and, while they could be 
found just as readily by means of the number, any quantity ot 
additions could be introduced without affecting the whole scheme. 

In a circulating library it may be found convenient to designate 
each press by letter, and to omit to number the shelves from top to 
bottom, but number each volume consecutively. The shelf-notation 
may be placed inside each volume or on a label upon the back. 

Binding .* — The best binding is the cheapest in the end, since it Bfc 
lasts longer under all circumstances, and is always better treated by 
readers. Morocco resists wear and tear and the action of gas ana 
heated ftir better than any other leather. Vellum is the most 
durable material, but it is not suitable for all purposes. Then 
follow in order of merit calf, russia, basil, roan, buckram, and 
cloth. Morocco should be used as much and russia as little as pos- 
sible. Buckram, linoleum, cretonne, leatherette, Ac., have met with 
favour from time to time, but are not recommended. Olive, light 
brown, and red are said to be the most lasting colours ; then come 
dark blue and green, light blue and green. Black is a lasting 
colour. Some persons assign a particular colour to each class of 
literature, but, as there are more classes than colours to suit them, 
such an arrangement consistently carried out can only lead to 
confusion ; besides, a want of variety on the shelves destroys 
at once the individual appearance which it is always desirable 
to give to each set of books in order to make them easily dis- 
tinguishable. The council of the Library Association have sug- 
gested as a pattern for ordinary library binding that the volumes 
should be sewn all along, with the first and last sheets overcast, 
on sfrong cords, the slips to be drawn in all along, and the backs 
made close (flexible); half-bound, with corners of same material; 
smooth cloth sides ; edges cut, sprinkled, and burnished, or, if so 
directed, top edge only cut, Ac., the others trimmed and left with 
proof ; end-pajrcrs of stout Cobb’s paper, with cloth joints in quartos 
and folios ; lettered with author’s name, short title, and date ; gilt 
fillets, but no other tooling ; twoqiage plates to be guarded so as 
to open out flat ; all materials of the best quality, and the work 
to bo done carefully. 4 In making contracts some such specifics^ 
tion as that suggested by the Library Association should be decided 
upon. Full instructions should always accompany work sent out, 
and a copy must be kept in a binding- register. Rare and valuable 
books demand special treatment and a special binder. The British 
Museum authorities have adoptod a style of binding in half-morocco, 
with the leather coming only just over the back to act as a hinge, 
the sides whole cloth, the corners tipped with vellum. 

How to deal with pamphlets is a troublesome question. At the Pi 
British Museum each was formerly done up separately in slight lei 
binding. This is certainly the best system, DUt out of the reach of 
most libraries from its cost. Failing this, the pamphlets can be 
arranged in solander cases as they come in, and afterwards bound 
up in volumes according to size and subject, with the contenta 
marked on the fly leaf of each. The rebinding of a MS. is to be 
avoided ; it is better to preserve the old cover and place the book 
in a case. Drawings and prints are best preserved in sunk mounts, 
and maps, charts, Ac., should be backed with thin linen. 

Practical Hints. — Collate every volume when it comes in, so aa to H 
prevent binder’s imperfections ; remove plate-paper when the book 
is quite dry ; strings and silk registers are to be avoided, they 
tear the leaves ; preserve old bindings as far as possible, and do not 
permit book-plates, the names of former owners, and MS. notes of 
any kind to be destroyed ; be careful with metal clasps and corners ; 
let gilding be used sparingly ; do not hurry the binder overmnoh. 
as he may retaliate by returning his work insufficiently dried and 
pressed ; be careful with letterings ; index dictionaries and works 
of reference on the fore edges ; bind up paper wrappers ; never 1st a 
binder exercise his fatal proclivity to cut away full margins. 

For the removal of grease and ink-spots, and the restoration of 
old bindings, prints, Ac., consult L'art de restauror Us estampes d 
les livres (Pans, 1858) and La reparation dss vieilles reliuns (&*, 
1858), both by A. Bonnardot, and Rouvevre, Cownaissaness «4css- 
saires d un Bibliophile (Paris, 1880). To restore calf-bindings 
which have become impoverished, it has been r eco mmended * that 
they should be lightly washed with a soft sponge dipped in a f*8- 
paration consisting of 4 oz. of the best glue, dissolved in a pint of 
warm water, to which add a teaspoonfal of glycerin and a little 
flour paste. Should the state of the leather be very bad, a seoond 
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... f- r J* found iwwiBuy. Th« volnmi most "t» nibbed 
with tfiamow leather when dry. Keefa-foot or oHre oil haa been 
sogmtad for the auue purpoae, but it ought to be need with a 
*p*nng hand. Much has bin written about the effect of gaa and 
heat upon Mndiag. 1 The question ia atill undecided, but it seems 
likely that the deterioration of the leather is caused more directly 
by the oyer-heated air, so that thorough ventilation, especially as 
regards the upper shelves, is most important for the well-being of a 
library. Morocco, vellum, and bucxram resist this aotionbest, 
and calf, rustia, and roan worst Professor H. A. Hagen has 
studied the various kinds of bookworms and other insect pests of 
librarians, 1 Most libraries of the first class bind on the premises, 
and M. Hipp. Gariel of the Biblioth&que de Grenoble is persuaded, 
after a very careful inquiry, that any library which binds as many 
as nine hundred volumes a year will save largely by keeping up a 
binding establishment of its own. 1 

Catalogues and Cataloguing. — -A library is useless without a 
proper equipment of good catalogues, which to be thoroughly efficient 
should be compiled upon a well-considered plan, carefully kept up 
to date, and made accessible to every reader. The variety of different 
catalogues is very great, and no one form can be adopted alike by 
libraries for study and those for popular reading, nor yet by those 
which combine the two functions in whatever proportions. As 
regards the amount of information necessary to be given, tho titles 
of the books may be either short, or not more than a singlo line to 
each, as in the London Library Catalogue (1875) ; medium, oi' 
several lines to each, as in the Royal Academy Library Catalogue 
(1877) ; or full, as in the Catalogue of the Hath Library , 5 vols. 
large 8vo (1880), where the title is copied in extenso and a 
quantity of bibliographical details are added. 

The chief questions to be answered by a catalogue are 1. Has 
the library a certain work by a certain author ? 2. What has it 
by any given author ? 8. Has it a certain book of which the title 
only is known to the inquirer ? 4. Has it a certain book of which 
the subject only is known to the inquirer ? 6. What has it on a 
given subject ? 6. What works in certain classes or languages has 
it ? To supply this information, catalogues aro arranged sometimes 
under the names of the authors in alphabetical order (1 and 2) ; or 
under the first words of the titles (8) ; or classified under subjects, 
whether in alphabetical or systematic order (4 and 6) ; or by a 
combination of two or more of these methods. A dictionary-cata- 
logue answers all six questions under the names of authors, the 
tiUes of books, the subjects and forms of literature ( i.e ., essays, or 
French, German, Ac.), which are arranged in one alphabet and 
connected one with the other by a complete system of cross- 
references. A modified form of short-title dictionary-catalogue, 
with the names of authors, titles of books, and subjects in one 
alphabet, is a useful type for a popular library to adont. No author- 
catalogue can be considered complete without an index of subjects, 4 
and every classified catalogue requires an index of authors, if 
alphabetical, and of both authors and classes if systematic. An 
ideal catalogue would furnish references under each name and 
subject to every work, part of work, or oven magazine article con- 
tained in the library which illustrated it. This can rarely be 
attempted, but a near approach to perfection is shown by the now 
catalogues of the Boston Athenaeum and the Brooklyn Mercantile 
Library ; the last is a model of thoroughness. It is becoming a 
laudable practice to give the contents of collected works and perio* 
dicals in catalogues ; and good examples of the value of annotations 
are the catalogues of the classes of history, biography, travel, and 
historical fiction in the Boston Public Library. 

In making choice of a form of catalogue the way is sufficiently 
plain should the alphabetical system under authors be adopted, 
neither can there be much cause for discussion in fixing upon an 
alphabetical subject-catalogue ; but, should it be decided to compile 
a systematic subject-catalogue, the question becomes a much more 
serious one, A subject-index of some sort is an indispensable sup- 
plement to any catalogue merely arranged under authors. The refer- 
ences had better be strictly alphabetical in form ; for instance, a work 
on ants should be indexed under that word and not under the general 
heading of insects or entomology ; but there ia no reason why there 
should not be cross references under the larger to the smaller head- 
ings. In an appendix to Mr Cutter's article on “Library Cata- 
logues " • there is a descriptive list of more than a thousand printed 
catalogues of American libraries, among which many useful types 
might be selected. All the printed catalogues of European libraries 
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they obtain so exact an acquaintance with their collections. No 
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cataloguer should be allowed to prepare a this except from the very 
oony of the book which he is cataloguing. 

In order to secure precision and uniformity m the descriptions 
of the books and in the headings under which they are placed, some 
well-considered oode of rules is absolutely nsosesary as a guide to 
the cataloguer. All such rules are founded more or less upon thorn 
of the British Museum, printed in 1841, 1 whioh have been followed 
with modifications by Professor Jewett (in the Smithsonian Report 
on the Construction qf Catalogues, 1852), by Mr E, Edwards (Memoirs 
of Libs., 1850, vol. il ), by Mr F. B. Perkins (in the American Pub* 
lisher, 1860), with many additions by Mr 0. A* Cutter (in his Ruin 
for a printed Dictionary-Catalogue, 1876 ), r by the condensed rules 
of the American Library Association ( Library Journal , iiL 19), and 
by the Library Association of the United Kingdom (as finally agrssd 
upon and printed in their Monthly Notes, ii. 81). The authorities 
or the Cambridge University Library have alao printed their rules. 

In drawing up a set of rules the special wants of the library and the 
readers should be first considered, and then the most suitable rules 
chosen from one or other of the schemes mentioned above. But 
when rules are decided upon, no alteration should be permittsd 
during the compilation or the catalogue, as bad rules uniformly 
followed are better than good rules without uniformity. 

Among disputed auestions, that of how best to describe the sixes 
of books is perhaps the most difficult. What is wauted is a system 
that can be understood by every one, and whioh is capable of being 
applied to old as well as to new books. 1 For books printed before 
the introduction of machine-made paper about the beginning of the 
centuiy, tho correct bibliographical size may be denved from the 
fold of tho sheet, that is, roughly speaking, a quarto is a sheet 
folded four times, an octavo eight times, Ac. The great variety of 
modem papers (a different scale of sizes being used in each country) 
renders this method no longer available, and it seems generally 
admitted that some system of fixed measurements of heights to 
denote certain sizes is wanted for library purposes. A report on 
the subject, giving details of three rival schemes, including that of 
the American Library Association, an ingenious adaptation of 
tho “ demy " scale paper, and ono following the ordinary binder’s 
scale, may be founa In Trails., drc., of Manchester Meeting, 1880 
(p. 11), of the Library Association. A committee of the same body 
subsequently devised a plan which endeavoured to embrace tho 
different merits of all three schemes, but it has not yet been gene- 
rally adopted.® 

Printed catalogues are doubtless costly, and they soon become out Printed 
of date, but they are much easier to consult then manuscript osts- 
volumes, and possess the great advantage that they admit of being loguee. 
used away from the library. On the whole the balance of convenience 
is strongly in their favour, and few libraries of any importance 
fail to print &s soon as they can. For free public libraries printed 
catalogues are absolutely necessary, and they are extremely usefal 
in those of a more learned or special character. 

As regards the form of catalogue most suitable for library reference, 
card-catalogues are used comparatively little in England, but are 
found to act satisfactorily in many American libraries. They possess 
many peculiar advantages, among others being the facility with 
which titles may be added, withdrawn, or rearranged. Headers do 
not object to turning over the cards, as the labour is shortened by 
indexes standing above the rows ; and there are many contrivances 
to prevent the unauthorized removal of the titles. 10 

It is obvious that, if a universal catalogue of printed literature 
existed, it would be only necessary for each library to mark in a 
copy the particular works it chanced to possess. Such a plan on a 
small scale has been adopted in many cathedral and college libraries, 
where a copy of the Bodleian printed catalogue is need for ths 
purpose. A satisfactory stop in the direction of co-operative 
cataloguing has been made by Mr Henry Stevens in bis proposals 
for a bibliographical clearing-house, 11 which shall supply exact 
copies of the title pages of rare (and eventually of more common) 
books by means of photography. Mr Stevens has now many 
thousands of these “ photograms ” of titles, which are all reduced 
to a uniform scale, with the full titles and collations added in 
ordinary type. They aw very convenient for card -catalogues. 

Thus far the wants of readers have been principally considered; 
but librarians ought to possess two other kinds of very important 
catalogues, which they must keep up in their own interests. The 
first is the accessions-catalogue, or record of every book, part of 
book, pamphlet, or periodical as it comes in ; and the second the 
shelf -catalogue, or stock-book of the library, a register of the con* 


• Prefixed to the piloted catalogue of latter A. The rales, which were cam- 

C ied by Sir A. Panlxtt Th. Watts, J. Winter Jones, J. H. Parry, and E. Edwards, 
ire been conveniently arranged by Mr Nichols in Baadbook for Roodert at tht 
BritUh Museum. INS, tod hare been reprinted with additional rules by Mr Hy 
gterena In his Omtalogm of ths American Books As the British Jtmmm. 

1 Second part of Biport cm Public Libraries of UJL* Washington, 1871. 

• See C. areas, hi Library /carnal, i M ; and W. Blades, in Monthly Notes, 
L t,S. 

• See Monthly Notes. L SI, 83. 

» The Bwtisagi tad other systeree of ltd nalsloguee are described ia MspStS 
on PakHe Idkranss of UJL, yp. Mi, Be. 

M fransatSiom of O s^ormn of Librarians , I salon, 1878, p. 78. 
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tents of every press and every shelf. These tell the source and date 
of every nddition, and enable all the books to be checked at any time. 
A novel form of accessions-catalogue is that of the Liverpool Free 
Public Library, which is a sort of large photographic album to show 
printed titles of accessions in alphabetical order ; loose sheets are 
laced into the body of the catalogue to provide for any number of 
additions as quickly as possible. In the same library the titles of 
new books are also pasted upon blocks arranged in a frame for the 
information of readers. 

Administration.— In any library which manages its own financial 
matters, however small, all accounts should be as carefully kept as 
those of a trading establishment. In the same way a periodical 
stock-taking should be made, by means of the shelf-catalogue. It 
is a groat convenience to display recent accessions for a short time 
in somo place put apart for the purpose. A recommendation and 
complaint-book are both useful. The rapid and etticiont supply of 
books is greatly promoted by requiring that all demands should lie 
made in writing and not verbally. The books should be carefully 
dusted from time to time by experienced persons ; and the leaves 
of all now books, &c., should bo cut by the library stair. 

In issuing and taking note of books lent, either the ledger or the 
slip-system may be used, or a combination of the two, something 
like a shelf-catalogue. Accounts are kept either against the 
borrower, against tne book, or against time ; the first, with the 
ledger system, may be well for small libraries, but in larger institu- 
tions the slip-system must be resorted to, and it is better to keep 
the accounts against the books, with perhaps a ledger-index of 
borrowers. Where more than one volume is lent at a time a small 
card is sometimes placed in a pocket in each book ; the card, 
whether markod witn borrower's name, &c., or not, being retained 
as a voucher, ns in the * ‘card-ledger ” spoken of on p. 537, which 
is on the slip-system with the account against the borrower. The 
special feature of the “ card-ledger” is that no writing whatever is 
required. It is necessary to introduce some device lor overdrawn 
or reserved books. 

Besides furnishing the materials for reading, it is now recognized 
that a popular library has also the function of indicating the method 
of reading and study. A collection of well-chosen books suitable for 
girls and boys is now a good feature in many English free libraries. 
At the Providence Public Library, Rhode Island, Mr W. E. Foster 
iBsuesdaily notes on current tonics and events, with detailed references 
by which the subject maybe illustrated by the resources of the library ; 
more com pleto special lists, e.g ty on Herbert Spencer, Irish landlord 
and tenant, &e., are also issued from time to time. Library lectures 
are now given at soveml free libraries in Engand, but, to make 
these efforts distinctly useful in adding to the good work of the 
institution, they should be restricted to lectures on books and 
courses of reading, so that, by illustrating certain works or depart- 
ments of the library, these lectures may gradually lead readers to a 
more careful consideration of literature. Aimless and purposeless 
reading is the bane of a free public library, and it should the desire 
of its authorities to do what can be done to induce people to use 
with duo circumspection books of a higher class and of a more use- 
ful and informing character. The admirable catalogue of history, 
biography, and travel of the Boston Public Library, with its sugges- 
tive notes and illustrations, had the effect of lowering the reading 
of fiction from 74 per cent, to 69 per cent In the same library 
even the reading of novels has been elevated by the catalogue of 
English prose fiction arranged on the same plan. 

Experience shows that m all that relates to such questions as 
preliminary forms, ago of roudera, days and hours of admission, 
Sunday-opening, access to catalogues, shelves, and librarians, fines, 
loans of books, guarantees, number of volumes allowed, time of 
reading, &c., a liberal tendency is always beneficial both to the 
library and the public. 

In view of an outbreak of fire, somo well considered plan should 
be fixed upon. Extiucteurs and hand-puraps should be kept ready 
for use in central positions. The means for extinguishing fire should 
be familiar to the members of the staff, who should all be practised 
in fire-drill, in order that each may know his proper place and 
duty in case of emergency. Full directions should be suspended in 
conspicuous places. In the case of fire breaking out after library 
hours, it should be thoroughly understood where the keys are to be 
found, what officials should be sent for, and what apparatus is ready 
for use within the building. 

Librarians. — Without insisting upon quite so wide a range of 
subjects as did F. A. Ebert in his Sildung aes Bibliothekars (Leipsic, 
1820), one may expect the librarian of a great library to be a man 
at liberal education, and specially endowed with sympathy with 
books and reading ; a practical acquaintance with bibliography, 
including paleography, and bibliology, is also necessary, as well 
as With the theory and practice of library management. To be 
thoroughly Qualified, a librarian should nave had the practical 
experience of library-work which it is impossible to obtain ft am 
any amount of book reading. Besides this, he ought to be a man 
of business habits and a good administrator. 

These acquirements imply qualifications of a somewhat higher 


character than may perhaps be ne ce s sar y in all public libraries t hut 
some knowledge pf languages and literatures, bibliography, biblio- 
logy, and general library management should be possessed by any 
person holding the chief position in the administration of say 
library, however small. As regards the qualifications of the librarian 
of a popular institution or of library-assistants, it may be useful to 
give the outline of a plan recently proposed by a committee of the 
Library Association for their examination (see Monthly Noto, 
voL ii. ). There should be a preliminary examination, chiefly in the 
subjects of a sound English education, special attention being paid 
to English literature ; proficiency in the elements of one or mow 
classical or modern languages would he specially indorsed upon the 
certificate, one language to be necessary. The suggested subjects 
for the preliminary examination are — arithmetic, Luglish grammar 
and composition, English history, geography, and English literature. 
After having been engaged in library work for not less than one 
year, a second-class certificate might be awarded to any librarian or 
assistantwho should pass a satisfactory examination in English litera- 
ture, especially of the last hundred years, some one other European 
literature, principles of the classification of the sciences, elements 
of bibliography, including cataloguing and library management, — 
a cataloguing knowledge of at least two languages besides English 
to be necessary. A first-class certificate would be given, after a 
satisfactory examination, to a librarian or assistant of at least two 
years’ experience, for an advanced knowledge of the subjects last 
mentioned, with the addition of general literary history. A cata- 
loguing knowledge of at least three languages would be necessary 
for the higher certificate, — an acquaintance with any others, as well 
as proficiency in any subjects (not more than two in number) offered 
by the candidate, being specially indorsed. 

Women are gradually making their way in libraries. At Man- 
chester and elsewhere they are successfully employed as assistants ; 
and in several other places in England the chief charge of the library 
is maintained in a very efficient manner by a lady. In the United 
States the majority of the librarians are ladies (at the Boston Public 
Library no less than two-thirds of the staff), and many of the most 
accomplished cataloguers are of the same sex. 

The first general meeting of librarians took place at New York, 
September 16 to 17, 1868, upon an invitation signed by Professor C. 
C. Jewett, Mr W. F. Poole, and others “ for the purpose of conferring 
together upon the means of advancing the prosperity and usefulness 
of public libraries, and for the suggestion and discussion of topics of 
importance to book collectors and readers.” About eighty persons 
attended, many questions were debated, and the suggestion to fbrm 
a permanent association met with considerable favour. Nothing 
came of it, however, and twenty-three years had elapsed when, 
having in view the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, a second meeting 
was convened on October 4 to 6, at Philadelphia, which was attended 
by one hundred and two Americans and one English representa- 
tive. At the Philadelphia conference of 1876, the American Library 
Association, which has since done so much good work in practical 
librarian ship, was founded. In October 1877 a conference of 
librarians was held in London, under the presidency of the late 
Mr J. Winter Jones, and attended by two hundred and sixteen 
librarians and others, including representatives of the French, 
German, and Greek Governments, all the chief libraries of the 
United Kingdom, as well as certain of those of the United States, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, and Australia. Altogether one 
hundred and forty different libraries sent representatives, and 
nearly the whole field of library-science was reviewed at the dif- 
ferent sittings. The Transactions and Proceedings of the Conference 
of Librarians (London, 1878) is the title of the official report of 
the meeting. The chief result of the conference w r as perhaps the 
foundation of the Library Association of the United Kingdom, of 
which the “ main object shall be to unite all persons engaged or 
interested in library work, for the purpose of promoting the best 
possible administration of libraries ; it shall also aim at the 
encouragement of bibliographical research. ” Monthly meetings of 
the association take place at the London Institution, and the 
members hold an annual conference in some one or other locality, 
where the different libraries are inspected, various questions of 
library economy are discussed, and new libraiy appliances are 
exhibited. Full reports of these meetings have been published; 
Monthly Notes are also issued. Every important British library 
is now represented in the association, which numbers over 880 
members. 


Guides to Selection gf Books. — As it is not only necessary to flfid out 
the best treatises on given subjects, but alto to decide upon the 
respective merits of different editions and even of different states 
or copies of the same edition, an acquaintance with bibliography, 
or the science dealing with the technical features of book* and 
MSS., and with bibliology, or that which deals more especially with, 
their literary aspect, is to be expected in those forming % library. 1 


» to , mJcttWWjpMur«T(T o i 1U. p. «1 *.) wUl afford a jrcoeral Ite el 
ToSf\«T tre>Ct to *****'' Bmegreih* New 
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80 MOMUTk WWkjgwphj la liWy .election that Dr OogmU, 
“ * .rtw rte P to oollecting book* for the irtor Ubrw^ 
J“““ * bibUographwjal *pp<ur*tu* of five thouwad volume* to 
help him in his Arduous task. To assist librarians and collectors in 
their choice, among earlier works may be mentioned that of G. 
Peignot, Manual du Bibliophile , ou traiU du choix dm livres, Dijon, 
1823, still interesting on aocount of the descriptions of the favourite 
of eminent men. Catalogue of my English Library (Lon- 
don, 1858) is the title of a little volume prepared by Mr Heury 
Stevens to assist in getting together the best editions of the standard 
English authors. The idea was followed on a larger scale by M. 
Hector Bossange in Ma Bibliothbque Fran$aise (Pam, 1855). The 
best {juide for ordinary purposes, but far from perfect, vs The bed 
Beading: hints on the selection of books , on the formation of 
libraries , public and private , by F. B. Perkins ( 4 th ed., New 
York, 1877). The list is restricted to books now in tho market ; 
prices are appended. The titles are very brief, and are arranged 
in an alphabet of subjects ; and a selection is appended of the chief 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish authors. A new edition of 
Porter’s Books and Beading appeared in 1881. Current German 
literature is well looked after in G. Schwab and K. Kliipfel’s 
Wcgtoeiser durch die Litcratur der Deutschen ( 4 th ed., Leipeic, 
1870), with several supplements. The leading literary reviews, as 
well as the publishers’ trade journals, will guiae in the acquisition 
of the books of the day. The careful cataloguing and excellent 
descriptive notes in the New York Publishers ’ Weekly are good 
examples of what book committees are glad to have before them. 
An examination of the authorities quoted by authors of repute 
will frequently help in deciding upon the merits of rival treatises, 
and the printed catalogues of well-choson libraries ere also useful. 
To his practical little treatise, Free Libraries and Newsrooms, Mr 
J. D. Mullins appends a list of books he considers desirable for 
free public libraries, and to form the basis of a collection of high- 
class fiction, Mr F. B. Perkins has drawn up a list of the best 
hundred novels procurable in English ( Library Journal , i. 166). 
The Coming Catalogue, about which we hear now and then from 
America, will contain selected lists of books, with short notes. 

Acquisition of Books. — Public libraries must look to purchases 
the books they want. The best 


as their chief means of 


system is to draw up lists of the desired works and editions, and 
circulate the lists among the leading booksellers, who will notify 
the prices and conditions of the copies they may be able to supply ; 
announcements of books wanted can also be inserted in the book- 
sellers' trade organa Second-hand booksellers will willingly 
furnish their catalogues, which, if they are not required to purchase 
from, are always useful for reference. It is usually more convenient 
to give commissions for books at sales than for the librarian to 
attend in person ; but an occasional visit to the auction rooms will 
give much information as to current prices of books, a matter which, 
coupled with frequent visits to the shops of second-hand booksellers 
and the diligent study of their catalogues, will l»e carefully attended 
to by the capable librarian. Tho works of Brunet, Lowndes, and 
Graesse may also be consulted for the prices of old books. It is 
perhaps needless to add that the state of condition and binding 
makes a great difference in the market value of copies of the same 
book. Libraries will frequently dispose of their duplicates or 
surplus copies to other institutions at a low price. For new books, 
periodicals, newspapers, Ac., special terms may always be arranged 
with local tradesmen. 

From time to time the Governments of Great Britain, France, and 
the United States have had under consideration various schemes 
for the international exchange of books upon a systematic basis, but 
the proposals were never carried into eflect, and it was left to the 

S ubuc spirit of a French gentleman, M. Alexandre Vattemare, to 
ovise and carry out for some years a large scheme for the inter- 
change of books among the chief public institutions of Europe and 
America. In 1858 M. Vattemare was able to state that oue 
hundred and thirty such establishments had participated in tbe 
benefits of the system, but unfortunately it gradually fell off. 
Earlier than 1851, however, a similar agency was in full working 
order at the Smithsonian Institution, and it has been kept up with 
efficiency to the present time. Tbe institution acts as a medium 
for the exchange of their publications among the chief learned 
bodies and other public institutions of Europe and America, and 
undertakes the cost of receiving and sorting the parcels, and the 
remuneration of the agents in the chief centres, of the Old World to 
whom they are sent, and by whom they are distributed free of charge. 
The corresponding societies are only required to deliver their parcels 
without expense at Washington. , 

On several occasions the United States Congress has passed special 
Acts directing the exchange of Government publications with those 
of other countries, and in 1848 the joint committee on the library 
was authorised to appoint agents for the exchange of books and 
public documents. As the scheme did not appear to work satis- 
factorily, the Act was repealed four years later. But since 1887 it 
has been ordered that fifty copies of all documents printed by either 
fl to tft rf Oongre« or by any Government department be placed 


with the joint committee on the library* to be eacohanged lor foreign 
works. It is most unfortunate that this enlightened policy is not 
followed by the English authorities. 

Many learned bodies which issue their proceedings willingly pie* 
sent them to libraries, and authors find this a useful means of 
spreading a knowledge of their works, when they are not of sufficient 
public interest to ensure a large or rapid sale. Library committees 
may often secure valuable additions by a discreet application,' 
indeed, privately printed works and looal publications (unless given 
spontaneously) are almost only to be had in this manner. 

Many valuable works are issued at the expense of Governments. 

It might be naturally expected that these should be sent, free of 
charge, to all public libraries of any importance. In England, 
however, this is not done, in countries where the publio libraries 
are subject to the minister of public instruction, as in France and 
Italy, more is done in this direction, especially as regards expensive 
volumes. In 1853 a select committee of the House of Commons 
reoommended that parliamentary }>apers should be sent free of 
charge to free public libraries, but the recommendation has never 
been carried out 

In America official publications can be obtained without charge 
by publio institutions from the secretary of the interior upon the 
order of a senator or representative, but the system is said not 
to be in a satisfactory condition. 

Many valuable English Government publications, notably the 
state papers and chronicles, and the fine art handbooks of the 
South Kensington Museum, are easily to be had at less than the 
cost of production, and parliamentary jiapers are neither inaccessible 
nor highly priced. Although there is no fixed rule as to distribu- 
tion, some of the departments may now and then he induced to 
present copies of their publications on being applied to in a proper 
manner. 

The privilege of demanding copies of all books, periodicals, news- Copy- 
papers, musical publications, maps, and prints, when published, right 
under the provisions of tho various Copyright Acts, is enjoyed by Acta, 
only a very few, generally only by one, of the chief national 
libraries in each country. This system has grown up under the 
different enactments of the censorship of the press. The first Act 
of Parliament passed in England to enjoin printers to present 
their publications was that of 14 Charles II. c. 88 , which directed 
that three copies should be sent, one to his Majesty’s library, and 
oue to each of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, By 
8 Queen Anne c. 20 the number was increased to nine, and by 
the 41 George 111. c. 107 to eleven, viz., to (1) the Royal Library ; 

( 2 ) University Library of Cambridge ; ( 8 ) Bodleian Library ; (4) 
Edinburgh University Library j (5) Glasgow University Library ; 

( 6 ) King’s College Library, Aberdeen ; (7) University Library, St 
Andrews ; f 8 ) Sion College Library, London ; (9) Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh ; ( 10 ) Trinity College Library, Dublin ; ( 11 ) 

King's Inns Library, Dublin. This was in force till 1885, when by 
the 6 & 7 William IV. c. 110 the privilege was abolished as regards 
six of the eleven libraries mentioned, and a yearly grant, estimated 
at £3028, allowed iu compensation. The Act under whioh five 
libraries, viz., the British Museum, the Bodleian, the Cambridge 
University, the Advocates’, Edinburgh, and Trinity College, Dublin, 
now receive the copyright books is 5 A 6 Yict. c. 45. (See Copy* 
eight, voL vi. p. 858. 1 1 

As instances of the variety in practice in different countries, it 
may be mentioned that in France the Biblioth&qm Nationals is 
entitled to & copy of every book, Ac. , ^printed within the dominion 
of the republic ; in Belgium and the Netherlands one copy must be 
smt to the respective national libraries in order to secure the 
advantages of copyright ; iu Spain the Biblioteca Nacional of 
Madrid enjoys the privilege of one copy ; in Portugal two copies are 
claimed, one by the Bibliotheca Nacional at Lisbon, and one by the 
Bibliotheca Publics of Oporto ; in the United States a copy of every 
work must be sent to the library of Congress ; the Imperial Library 
at St Petersburg receives two conies of every book printed in Russia ; 
by the Brazilian law the Biblioteca Nacional of Rio de Janeiro 
is entitled to a copy of everything published within the municipality; 
and in Mexico two copies have to be delivered to the National 
Library. 

A uthoriUes,— There b are been mao; j books written about library -management; 
a complete Hat of those published down to about I860, with critical notes, la 
given in PetxhoMt’i Bibliotheca Bibliographica (Lei pale, i860), Among recent 
treatiaea the valuable work# of Mr Edward Edwards- Memoirs of libraries (1861, 

3 voli. 8vo), Free Town Libraries (IMS), Libraries and Found* rt of Libraries 
(1M0), Lives of the Founders of the British Museum (1870, 2 voli. 8vo)— should 
bo In the hand* of all librarian*. Petxholdt'a KaUchitmut der BibliothsUnUkrs 
(Ldpalc, 1871) la a practical little volume. The report of the Bureau of Education 
on Public Libraries of ths U.B. (Washington, 1870. 2 parte 8vo). betide* giving an 
exhaustive account of all the American libraries. alto include* a great variety of 
valuable Informal Ion on library economy. The atx volume* of tbe Library 
Journal contain much that la useful for practical ltbrarlanahtp ; It la a well 
edited periodical. PeUholdt’a Ansdgtr la of a more bibliographical character. The 
different publication of the library Association Include a great deal of tittereating 
matter. 


i In tbe recent Report of tho Royal C ommi ss ion m Copyright . 1878, e recom- 
mendation la made that the privilege should In fatal* be granted to the Bcttfcb 
Museum atone. 
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TABLES OF THE PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 

In compiling the following tables officials of each of the libraries 
have been personally applied to, and in most instances the infor- 
mation has been supplied by them. An attempt has been made to 
give particulars of all libraries of general or special interest in the 
United Kingdom. As regards those of other countries the list has 
been usually limited to those of 80,000 vols. and upwards, with a 
few exceptions. In India and the British Colonies there are few 
collections of that extent. 

The abbreviation L. A. in the United Kingdom signifies that 
the library is under the Public Libraries’ Act ; o. b. L means open 
by leave. 

J I. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Name. 

1 

Special Character and 
Remarks. 

No. of Vols. 

To whom 
Accessible. 

bn 

Print. 

MSS. 




Abbit Tavistock : 

Public Lib. 
AB1RD1IN : 

1799 




Sub. 


Free Ch. Coll. Lib. 


Theol., Hist., Rabbin. 

20,000 


Mem. 

Mechanics’ Inal. 

1824 

Gen., Engl, and Fr. 

16,000 

400 

Mem. 

University Lib. 
AB1ETSTWITH : 


Gen. and Sclent. 

90,000 

1,710 

Mem. 

Open. 


Municipal Free Lib. 

1874 

L. A 


University College. 

1872 

Gen., Wales. 

8,000 


Mem. 

AIRDRIE: 

Free Public Lib. 
ALDHRSHOT : 

1858 

L A. 

4,500 


Open. 

Princo Consort’s L. 

1859 

Milit. (Privy Purse); also 

4,500 


Officers. 



one at Dublin. 




Arbroath : 






Public Library. 
Armagh : 

1797 


18,000 


Sub. 

Public Library. 
ASHTON t 

1771 

Foundation L. 

17,000 

150 

Open. 

Mechanics’ Inst. 
ASTON MANOR! 

1825 


7,500 


Sub. 

Free Public Lib. 
Ayr: 

Public Library. 

1877 

L. A. 

6,958 


Open. 

1870 


6,926 

8 

Sub. 

BAN00R : 

Free R. Room and 

1878 

L. A. 

1,500 


Open. 

Museum. 




Bath : 






Royal Literary and 
Scientific Inst 

1825 

Ref., Sd. ; Agriculture. 

10,000 

80 

Sub. 

Bbbinqton : 

Mayer Free Lib. 

BEDFORD : 

1866 

Polit. and Relig. excluded; 
maintained by Mr Mayer. 

28,000 

MSS. 

Open. 

Lit. and Scl. Inst. 
BELFAST: 

1832 


12,000 


Sub. 

Queen’s Coll. Lib. 

1849 

Gem, Orient 

85,797 


Mem. 

(o. b. L). 

BILSTON : 





Free Library. 
BIRKENHEAD : 

1878 

L.A^ Ijpanoh reading-room 

8,000 


Open. 

Froe Public Lib. 
Birmingham : 

1855 

L. A. 

60,000 


Open. 

Free Library. 

18 — 

Gen., Shakeap., Blrmingh.; 

100,000 

200 

Open. 



L. A. ; 5 branches. 




Friends’ Library. 

1829 

Gen. 

9,600 


Mem. 

Library (Union St.). 

1779 

Gen, 

45,000 


Sub. 

Queen’s Coll. Lib. 
BLACKBURN : 

1828 

Gen. 

2,000 


Mem. 

Fr. L. and M. 

1862 

T,A. 

26,000 


Open. 

Mem. 

Stonylmrst Coll. L. 

1794 

Gen. ; printed cat. of early 

50,000 

MSS. 



books. 



Bolton : 






Public Library. 

1853 

L. A.; section for sub- 
ciibers; 2 lending de- 
partments. 

46,466 


Open. 

Bradford : 





Free Public Lib. 

1871 

L. A. 

82,056 


Open. 

Lib. and Lit. Soc. 
BRIDGWATKR : 

1774 

Gen, 

17,500 


Meia. 

Free Library. 
Brierlky Hill : 

1860 

L. A. 

2,000 


Open. 

Free Library. 
BRIGHTON : 

1876 

L. A. 

800 


Open. 

Free Library. 

1875 

Gon., Class., Med., Shake- 

96,000 


Open. 

Bristol : 


speare ; L. A. 


Bristol Baptist Col- 

1770 

Gen., Theol. ; Incunabula ; 
English Bibles, incl. only 

12,000 

900 

Open. 

lege. 



known copy of 1st edition 
of Tyndole's N. T., and 
MSS of Wickllffite trans- 
lations. 

Burnt 1831, except 1000 



Cathedral Library. 

16th 

1,000 


Mem. 

Free Library. 

cent 

vols. 


(o.b.L). 

1618 

Gen., Bristol ; Acts adopted 

: 46,000 

Few. 

Open. 



1876 ; 8 branches. 



Mas. and library 

1772 

Gen., IUst., and Top.; 
Chatterton MSS. 

50,000 

Few. 

Sub. 

BtTRSLBM : 





Free Library 
(Wedgwood Inat). 

1861 

Gen* Scl.; L A. 

8,500 


Open. 

BURY: 






Co-operative Pro- 

1860 

18 newsrooms ; 2 small 

11,000 

: 


Mem. 

vision Society’* L. 


branch libraries. 








[ Cavendish OolL L. 

W 

Small 



Mem. 


Name. 

j 

Speda^Charmder and 

No. of Vols. 

To wbooi 

1 


Pitot 

MBS. 



Cambridge— 






Christ’s Coll. Lib. 

1508 


18,000 

L_Few. 

Meat 

Clare College Lft>, 
Corpus Christ 1 Col- 


16th and 17th oent. Lit 

7,500 

Few. 

Mem. 

14— 

Cloa., Hist* Theol. ; MS. 
coll notable. 

5,000 

484 

Mem. 

lege Librarr. 
Downing ColL Lib. 




(o.b.1). 

1800 

Largely Law and Hist 

1,700 

90 

Mem. 

Emmanuel Coll. L. 


Theol and Lit. 

20,000 

250 

Mem* 

Fitiwllllaro Mas. L. 

1816 

Art, Archl.; engravings 

9,760 

159 

Mem. of 0. 



and music. 


(o. b. L). 

Gonvllle and Cains 

1848 

Pr, cat of the MSS. 1849. 

18,500 

700 

Mem. 

College. 

Jesus College Lib. 



9,500 

100 

/' 

King’s Coll. Lib. c. 

1441 

Gem. Cl as., Theol.; 800 
Oriental MSS. 

17,000 

820 

Mem. 

(o.U), 

Magdalene Coll. 


Pepyslan Library. 



Newnham Coll. L. 

1872 

2 branches. 

1,240 


Mem. i 

Pembroke Coll. L. 
Peterhoose Library. 

•1418 

Pr. oat In preparation. 
Gem, Theol 

Sci.Tvan., Ac. ; baaed upon 

14,000 

9,000 

800 

800 

Mem. 

Philosophical Lib. 

1881 

6,000 


Mem. and 



Lib. of Catn. Phil Soc. 


Stud. 

Public Free Library 

1853 

Gen., Camb., Shakespeare; 

24,747 


Open. 



L. A; 1 breh. 



Queen’s Coll. L. c. 

1448 

Chiefly Claa., Theol 

80,000 


Mem. 

Ridley Hall Curr.L. 
St Catherine’s Col. 

1881 

Theol 

2,800 


Mem. 

St John’s ColL Lib. 

1624 

Gen., early prints ; pr. cat. 

85,000 

600 

Mem. 



of MSS., and rare books. 



Sidney Sussex Col. 

1598 

Chiefly Theol and Clos. 

5,000 

100 

Mem. 

Taylor Library. 

17— 

Math, and Sd. : separately 
administered. 

2,000 


Mem. 

Trinity Coll L. e . 

1546 

Gen., Theol., Claa ; Hare 

90,000 

1,918 

Mem. 


and Capell collections. 


Trinity Hall L. c. 

1850 

Law; original desks to 
which the books were 

7,000 


Mem. 



chained. 




Union Society. 
University Library 

1816 

Gen. 

20,000 


Mem. 

14- 

Copyright privilege. 

200,000 

6728 

Mem. 

(o. b. 1). 

Canterbury : 





Dean and Chapter 
Library. 


Oen M Div., Hist; Early 
English Bibles. 

9,900 

no 

Open. 

Free Lib and Mus. 

1800 

L. A. 

4,000 


2££ 

St Augustine's Col. 
CARDIFF : 

1848 

Theol, Missions. 

15,000 

160 


Free Library. 

Carlisle : 

1862 

L. A. : set and % art school 

14,000 


Open by 
guarantee. 

Cathedral Library. 



8,500 

25 

Open ; 
books lent. 

CHELTENHAM : 

Cheltenham Lib. 
Chester : 

1868 

Gen., Sd. 

11,265 


Sub. 

Cathedral Library. 


Monastic. 

1,100 

Few. 

Clergy. 

Free Public Lib. 
CHICHESTER: 

1876 

L. A. 

10,000 


Open. 

| Cathedral Library. 

1660 

Gen., Clas., Div.; earlier 

4,000 


Clergy of 


coll, destroyed 1642; cat. 
pr 1871. 


diocese. 



Library Society. 
CLITHKROE: 

1794 

6,500 


Sub. 


Free Library. 
CORK: 

1878 

L.A. 

8,110 


Open. 

Queen’s Coll. Lib. 

1849i 

Gen., Orient. 

25,000 


Stnd^ lit. 
Inquirers. 

Royal Cork Inst. 

1807 

Gen., Sd., Hist. 

14,000 


Open to in- 
quirers. 

Coventry : 



1 


Free Library. 
DARLASTON : . 

1868 

L. A. 

22,000 


Open. 

Fr©** library. ! 

DARWKN : 

1876 

L. A. 

2,269 


Residents. 

Free Public Lib. 
Derby : 

1871 

L. A. 

8,000 

Few. 

Open. 

Free Lib. and Mus, 
Devon port: 

1877 

L. A. 

18,000 


Open. 

Free Public Ub. 
Doncaster : 

1881 

L. A. ; mus. in connexion. 

6,500 


Open. 

Borough Free Lib. 
Dublin : 

King's Inns Lib. 

1869 

L. A. 

10,628 


Open. 

1787 

Leg., Gen. 


.Few. 

LawStud., 

King and Queen’s 

1711 

Med,, Sd.; founded by 


’Pew. 

Ac. 

Mem., Ac. 

Col 1. of Physns. 


Sir Patrick Dun’s will. 




Law L., Four Courts 

1816 

Law. 

! ’ M* 


Sub. 

Mechanics' Inst. 

1888] 




National Lib. of Ire- 

1877 

Form, by Royal Dub. Soc. ; 

85,000 


Open by 

land. 


under S. and A. Dep. 


In trod. 

Pub. L^ St. Patrick's 

LW. 

Chief. Theol. ; little used. 

18,000 

200 

Open by 

t 

AM. 



Introd. 

Royal Coll, of Sd. 

1867 

Sd. ; succeed. Museum of 

8,500 


Open to in- 

(Ireland). 


Irish Industry, 1850. 



quirers. 

Royal ColL of Surg. 

1784 

Med., Sci. 

25.000 


Mem. 

Royal Dublin Soc. 

1781 

Trans, and Periodicals ; 

10,000 


By introd. 


body of L. transferred 
to Nat. L. of Ireland. 





Royal Irish Acad. 

1785 

Gem, Ireland. 

40,000 

1,400 

By introd. 
Graduates 

Trinity OolL Lib. 

1609 

Copyright privilege ; cat 
printed. 

192,000 

1,890 


(o* b. IX 

Dunblane: 





Blbl Lelghtonlana. 

1684 

Theology ; bequest by 
Archbishop Leighton. 

2,000 

MSS. 

Clergy ; 


1701 



others by 
payt 


Dundalk: 





Free Public Library 
Dundee: 

1858 

L. A. 

6,000 


Open. 

Free Lib. and Mas. 

h : : ? 

Gem; old Scot- MaMm; L.A 

95,900 


Open. 
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LIBRARIES 



8ptoltI Character tad 
Remarks. 


No. oT VoU. 


Print MS S. 


Bishop Oostn’s Ub. 1809 Chief. Theol. ; little used. 4,466 188 (Open; der. 



Cathedral library. 

UnlTtrslty Lib. 

EDINBURGH: 
Advocates* Lib. 
FacuL of Actuaries. 

Literary Institute. 
Mscb. Subs. Lib. 
New College Lib. 
PltUoeoph. Inst 
Hoy. ColL of Phys. 
Royal Medical Sue. 
Royal Society Lib. ] 
Select Subscrip. L. 
Signet Library. j 

Soc. of Antlquar. L 

S.S.C. Library. 
Subscription Lib. 
United Pres. ColL L. 

University Library. 

Watt Inst, and 
School of Arts. 
ELY : 

Cathedral Library. 
Exeter: 

Cathedral Library. 


1 I Monastic; pr. cat of MSS. 
1888 Maltby, Routh and Winter- 
bottom bequests. 


15,000 570 

81,188 


r.j pr. oa t, 
1858 Professional ; large ool. of 
pamphlets. 

1879 

1895 

1848111601., Ac. ; cat. pr. 1888. 
1848 

1681 Med. ; cat printed 1889. 

Med. ; MS. dissertations. 
1787 Sd. Trans. ; Hume s MSS. 
1800 Qen., Pamph. 

1755 Gen., Law ; cat. priuting. 

Chiefly Scot. Arch. ; Drum- 
mond and Riddell MSS. 
1808 Law., Gen. Lit 
1794 

1847 Mainly Theol. ; classed 
cat. printed 1888. 

1580 Drummond.Halliwell-Phil- 
llpps, and Laing coll. 
1835 Chiefly Scientific. 


Monas., Mlsc. ; little used. 
ant • Theol. and Hist. 


965,000 8,000 
1,900 

8,000 

99,500 

40,000 300 


Dev. and E. Free L. 1870 L. A. 
Devon and Exeter 1818 
Institute. 

Forfar ; 

Free Library. 1870 L. A. 

Galashiels : 

Public Library. 1874 L. A. 

Galway ; 

Queen's Coll. Lib. Gen., 


O. b. L 
Mem. 

(o. b* l.).l 
• 

To lnquir. 
Mem. and 
Stud. 
Sub. 

Sub. 

Stud. 

Sub. 

Mem. 

Mem. 

Mem. 

|Sub. 

[Mem., Ut. 

lnquir. 

Mem. 


13.000 Mem. 

40.000 Sharehold. 

31.000 Stud, and 

Ministers. 

140,000 3,000 Mem. 


By leave. 

Clergy 
only. 
Open. 
Sharehold. 
and Sub. 


[Gen., coll, course.; town 
council records. 


Gartmore : 

Gartmore Library. 1871 
Glasgow: 

An deison's Coll. — 

(l) Ewing's Mus. L. 1878 
<2) Managers' L. 


and Surgeons. 

Faculty of Procnr. 

(1 branch! 

Free Ch. ColL Lib. 

Mitchell Library. 

Philosophical Soc. 
Stirling's and Glas- 
gow Public Lib. 
University library. 


Gloucester : 
Cathedral Library. 

Godalxihg: 


Mem.; 
househo. 
b. 1. 

Sub. 


.1878 

Music; printed cat. 

6,500 

9,870 



1806 


7,188 


Mem. ; or 
by payt 
Stud. ; or 

1898 

i 

o 

8,000 


1690 

Med., Sd., Loc. Arch.; cat 

90,000 

50 

b y w 4 * 

Med. men ; 


priuting. 



fellows 

borrow. 

1817 

Gen., Law ; books lent 

10,881 


Mem. 


Theol. ; N. T. critic. ; Tlt- 
chendorfs lib. 

24,000 


Mem. and 




Stud. 

1874 

Stephen Mitchell's beq.; 

86,000 

Few. 

Fr. pub. 


8cot.poet.; Glasgow col. 



ref. 

1802 

Chiefly Scientific. 

9,000 


Mem. 

1791 

Founded by Stirling's beq. 

50,000 


Fr. ref.; 




Sub. bor. 

16th 

Also a Dlvln. Hall Ub.and 

195,000 

850 

Mem.; hfc. 

cent 

Hunterian Mus. Lib. 


inq. by 


Charterhouse Sch. 

1804 Also 11 boarding-house 

Ubrary. 

libraries. 

Greenock : 

Greenock Library. 
Mechanics' Inst 

1788 Gen. ; printed cat. 

1889 

GUXRWICH : 

Boy. Naval ColL L. 

1878 Gen., ScL, Math., Ac. 

Haddington : 

Free Library. 

1717 Chiefly old books from 

HALIFAX: 

Mechanics’ Inst. 

Gray bequest 

1835 


Open to 
the boys. 


Staff, Stud. 
Free. 


Harley: 

i Potteries Mech. Inst 1898 Gen., LocaL 
Harrow: 

School (Vaughan) L. ante 
1819 

Hawick : 

Public Library. 1878 L. A. 

RR1FORD: 

Cathedral lib. e. 1880 Chiefly Theol. and Hist. ; 

adsdiMon difficult* 

Fr. Pub. L. and Mus. 1879 L, A, 

Permanent Library 1815 
Hertford: 

Free Library. 1868 L. A. „ , _ 

Hailey bury ColL L. 1868300vols.ofE.LComp.slib.] 


13,000 

7,000 


rublk Fiat Uh. 1874 

WtOOMMi; 

Free Uhmiy. 1879 
*ImL 1885 


ading lib. only: L. A. 
p. by J-O. Griffith, QXL 



Sub. 


Sub. 

Few. 

Open to 
the boys. 

980 

No rules. 

88 

Open. 

Sub. 

Upper boys 

Open. 

Open. 


tab. 



Special Character and 

Remarks. 


807 

Subecription Lib. 11775] 


Ub, 1775 Cat printed 1878. 

Lib. Act adopted 1677. 

id Mus. 1858 ScL ; raf.Mb.only ;U A. 
nst 1895 

IKILSy: 

Kelso library. 1751 

KIDDERMINSTER I 

Free Library. 1857 Ref. lib. with newsroom. 

Kilmarnock : 

Library. 1797 

Langholm (Dam- 1800 Talfourd bequest 

fries) : 

LEAMINGTON : 

Free Public Lib. 1857 L. A. 

Leeds: 

Leeds Library. 1768 

Mechanics' Inst. 1849 

Public Library. 1870 L, A. ; 21 branohee. 
Yorkshire College. 1874 Chiefly ScL 
Leek : 

Ut. and Mefch Inst. 1887 Gen., LooaL 
Leicester : 

Free Ubrary. 1869 Gen., Leloeet ; L. A« 

Permanent Lib. 1779 

LEWES : 

Library Society. 1790 In Fltsroy Memorial. 

Lichfield : , 

Cathedral Library. 


Free Ub. and Mus, 1874 L, A, 
LlNOOLR : 

Cathedral Ubrary. Monu 
trac 

Lirlithoow : 

Mechanics* Inst 1850 
Liverpool : 

Athcnasum. 1796 

Free Public Ub. 1852 L. A.; 



Me. of Vote. 


Print MSS, 


onaatlc; Theol. ^political 
tracts, Ells, to Chas. I. 


Kree Public Ub. 1862 L. A.; one central ref., 9 
lending brehs. ; pr. cat 

Lib. (Lyceum). 1758 
“edlcal Institute. 1898 Med., ScL 

DON : 

dmir&lty Ubrary. Naval and Geog. ; cat Dr. I 
nthropolog. Inst 1844 Anthropoid Ethnolog. Soc.i 


,000 Free by 


Officials 

(o. b. L). 
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LIBRARIES 


IVKTTSD KESTODOM. 


Hamc. 

1 

Special Character and 
Remarks, 

No. of Vols. 

To whom 




Accessible. 

1 

Print. 

MSS. 




London— contd. 



A 46,00C 

Many 


Lincoln's Inn. 

140 

7 Law, Gen. Lit.; cat, pr 

Mem. 



Hale MSS. 


Ltnnusn Society. 
London Institution 

. IHOl 

Linrueus’s lib. apart. 

Hist., Topgr. ; cat. pr. 

70,000 

Few. 

Sub. 





(o. b. L). 

London Library. 

IK4 

Cut. pr. 1876-81. 

90,000 


Sub. 

Modicul Society. 

177;j 

Med. Sci. 

11,200 

800 

Mem. 

Metcorolog. Office. 

IBM 1 

Mereorol. and Magnetism. 

6,000 


Officials. 

Middle Temple. 

1(141 

Law, Miscel. ; cat. pr. 1880 

. 30,000 

Few, 

Mem. 

Museum of Practi 

184# 

vl., Geol., Min.; cat. pr 

80,000 


By introd. 

cal Geology. 


1878. 


Noftlng Jiill Free 

1874 

Suppoited by Mr J. Hey 

6,000 


Open. 

Public Library. 


wood. 


Numismatic Soc. 

lHao 

Numismatics. 

2,000 

Few. 

Mem. 

Obstetrlcul Society. 

1859 

Obstetrics. 

8,000 


Med. men. 

Oratory, Broinpton. 

1840 

Mainly Theol. 

18,000 


Mem. 

Patent Office Lib. 

1856 

Bel.; cat. printing. 

Pharm., Chem., Bot.; br 

80,000 


Open. 

l’hannucoutic. Soc. 

1841 

8,000 

Few. 

Mem. 



In Edin. with 700 vols. 




Reform Club. 

1841 


80,000 


Mem. 

1 

> 

1 

5 

1769 

Fine Arts ; pr. cat. 1877. 

6,600 


Mem. 






(o. b. 1.). 

Roy. Acad, of Music 

1822 

Music. 

850 


Mem. 

Hoy. Archaeol. Inst. 

1H4A 

Antlq., Hist. 

3,000 

Few. 

Mem. 

Hoy. Asiatic Soe. 

1828 

Chiefly Oriental. 

12,760 

760 

Mem. 

Hoy. Astron. Soc. 

1820 

ANtronomical. 

8,000 

800 

Mcra. 

Houtl Coll, of Phy- 

1626 

Medical. 

16,000 

200 

Mem. 

slcluns. 




Royal College of 

1801 

Mod.; 40,000 pamphlets and 

42,600 


Mem. 

Surgeons. 


dissertations. 



Roy. Colonial lust. 

1800 

Colonial, Indian. 

2,000 


Fell. 

ltoy. Geogr. Soc. 

1832 



(o. b. 1.). 

Gcograph., Maps; cat.pr. 

Over 


Fell. 



1881. 

20,000 


(o. b. L). 

Roy. Historical Soc. 

1876 

Hist. 

2.000 


Fell. 

Roy. Inst, of British 

1834 

Architecture ; also a loan 

6,700 


Mem. 

Architects. 


coll. 


(o. b. 1.). 

Royal Institution. 

1808 

Kef.; classified pr. cat. 

40,000 

Few. 

Mem. 

Royal Medical and 

1806 

Med., Ac.; cut. pr. in 3 

32,000 

Few. 

Fell.; on 

Chirurgical Soc. 


vols. 1879. 



introd. 

Royal Society. 

1606 

Sci. ; trails, and periodicals. 

40,000 


Fell. 

Roy. Soc. of Lit. 

1820 

8,000 


Mem. 

Roy. United Service 

1831 

Millt. and Naval; cat. pr. 

20,000 

Few. 

Officers of 

Institution. 


1806. 



A. and N. 

Russell Institution. 

1808 


17,5C0 


Sub. 

Sacred Harmonic So. 


Music; pr. cat 

4,861 


By leave. 

St. Burl holoinew’s 

1667 

Med., Gen.; new lib. built 

8,000 


Stud. 

Hospital. 


1870. 


St Paul s Cath. L. 


l'heol.; pamphlets. 

8,700 


Cath. bodv 

Do. School. 

1070 

Milton edua. and edus. of 

3,800 

Few. 

Masters A 

St Thomas’ IIosp. 


lily’s gram. 


8th class. 


Med. 

6,000 


Stud. 

Sion College. 

1629 

riieol. , Hist; interleaved 

60,600 

Few. 

London 



Bodleian cat. in use. 


Clergy by 

Sir J. Soane’s Mub. 





sub. 

Soc. of Antiquaries. 

1707 , 

Antlq., Topog. 

20,000 

600 

Fell. 

Soc. of Bib. Arch. 

1870] 

Uibl. Archaeology. 

2,000 


Mem. 

Soc.. of Telegraph 

1876] 

Electric, and Magnetism ; 
form, by 8ir F. Ronalds; 

3,000 


Open. 

Englnoers. 



cat. pr. 1880. 



S. Kensington Mus. 





(1) Kducational L. 

(2) National ArtL. 

1867 ] 

Education ; cat. pr. 

42,190 


Teachers, 
Stud., Sub. 

1862 i 

Art ; drawings, Ac. 

66,000 


Do. 

(8) Dyce Lib. 

1869 ( 

len., English Drama; beq. 

14,600 

MSS. 

Do. 

(4) Forster Lib. 


of Rev. A. Dyce. 


1876 < 

ien., llist, Antlq., Ac.; 

19,000 

MSS. 

Do. 

South London Fr.L. 


beq. of John Forster. 



18781 

Newsroom. * 

2,000 


Open. 

Statistical Society. 

1884 • 

Statist. 

10,000 

Few. ] 

Mem, 

University College. 

1828 < 

Chiefly Clas., ScL Med.; 

100,000 

8tud. ; oth. 

University of Lond. 


Chinese, lcelundic,Math H 
and Dante coll. 


by introd. 


1887 ( 

irote and De Morgan coll. 

11,000 


Mem. 

Victoria Institute. 
War Office. 
Westminster- 

1866 " 
1 

l'heol. 

dllit.,Topogrq MSjwjords. 

800 

26,000 

i 

Officials. 

Free Public Lib. 
Dean A Chapter L. 
Working Mou’s Coll. 

1867 1 

1864 < 

LA.; 1 branch. 

Hu'ol., History, 
i defly Set and Hlflt. 

13,627 

11,000 

4,360 

( 

< 

] 

Dpen. ! 

Chapter. - 
Mem. 

Zoological Society. 

Lynn: 


iCoologicaL 

9,000 

26 1 

Mem. 

Stanley Library. 
MA00LB8PIBLD: 

1864 i 

Founder 16th Earl Derby. 

17,000 

j 

Sub. 

Free Library. 

Madbley: 

1876] 

LA. 

10,000 

( 

)pcn. 

, Free Library. 
**liID8TONK : 

] 

la 




Mus. and Pub. Lib. 
dCANOHBSTBR : 

1 Athenasum Library. 
Cathedral Library. : 
Chetham’s Library. 1 

1868 < 

Sen. lef. ; L, A 

10,000 

( 

Ipen. 

1836 1 
I860 1 
1668 ( 

,ib. portly burnt In 1878. 
ilaisly Theol. 

)hletty older Ut. ; Popery 
tracts; HalUwell colt 

18,611 

600 

40,000 

5 

Few. ( 
800 ( 

tab. 

Tath.ctor. 

)pen. 

Free Public library : 

1862 ( 

Antral ref. L. and 6 1 

R65,000 

Few. ( 

)pexL 

Grammar School. 
Lancashire Indep. 

1816 ( 

branches ; pr. cat. ] 

Shief. Theol 

L86.000 

6,000 

11,000 

14,600 
>4,000 
11,000 J 

\ 

20 S 

1 

8oy*. 

Stud. 

Ooilece Library. 
Mtch. M 



(o.b.1.). 

Mem. 

tab. 

Medkwl Soc. lib. 

18341 

Med. ; at Owens Coll. 

V 

Owens College Lib. 

1861 < 

2oll. Course. 

Many. J 

Rod. 





JSAUJ 


Many pamphlet*. 


Name. 

i2 

MANCHESTER— cent. 


Portico Lib. 

1804 

Radford Lib. (S 

1 1863 

Marys Hosp.). 
Marlborough Col 


Adderiey Lib. 

1848 

Maynooth Coll. 

1706 

Middlbsbokough ; 


Freo Library. 

Newoastle-on- 

1871] 

Tyne : 


Llterury and Philo- 
sophical Society. 
Public Library. 

1798 

1874 1 

Newport; 


Free Library. 
Northampton : 

1870 1 

Free Library. 

1876 J 

Norwich : 


Cathedral Library. 
Free Librury. 

1864 ( 

Norfolk & Noiwlch 


Lit. Inst. 


Public Library. 
Nottingham: 

1784 C 

Free PubUc Lib, 

1867 t 

OSOOTT: 


St Mary’s Coll. Lib. 

18391 

Oxford : 


All Souls Library. 

1448 C 

Balllol College Lib. 

16th l 
cent 

Bodleian Library. 

1602 C 

Brazenoae ColL L. 

ante l 


1620 

Christ Church L. 

L 

Corpus Coll. L. 
Exeter Coll. Lib. 

1314 A 

Hertford Coll. Lib. 
Jesus Coll. Lib. c. 

1621 A 

Keble Coll. Lib. 
Lincoln Coll. Lib. 

1870 C 
T 

Magdalen Coll. L. 

1468 

Merton ColL L. c. 

1370 H 

New College Lib. 
Oriel College Lib. 
Pembroke Coll. L. 

1386 G 

Ci 

Public Library. 

1864 L 

Queen’s Coll. Ub. 

1400 G 

Radcliffe Library. 

St Edmund Hall. 

St John's Coll. lib. 

1749 S< 
Pi 

Taylor Inst Lib. 

1848 M 

Trinity College Lib. 

1 

1664 A 

Unattached Stud. L. 

1872 St 

Union Society. 
University Coll. L. 

1836 

Wad ham Coll. Ub. i 

1613 C< 

Worcester ColL L. J 

1714 Cl 

Paisley : 

s 

Free Public Lib. 1 

L870 L* 

Peebles: 


Chambers' Inst 1 
Penzance : 

L869 K< 

Public Ubrary. ] 

Perth : 

L818 

Mechanics' Lib. 1 

Perth Library. 

im Qt 

Peterborough: 


Cathedral Library. 
Plymouth : 

M< 

Free Public Ub. 1 

.876 Gt 

Proprietary and 1 

.820 Cc 

Cottonian Lib. 


P0RT~QLA8G0W : 


Public Ubrary. 1 

PRBSTON : 

L798C1 

Free Public Ub. 1 

1876 Hi 

Dr Shepherd's Lib. 1 

IT62 ft 

Beading: 


Fret Ubrary. i 

L876 N< 

t 


Special Character and 
Remark*. 


Gen. ref. ; printed cat. 

A. ; new building ere 
ing. 

L. A. ; alao art school. 

i. A.; alao mua. and acho 
of art and sci. 


Gen., Clas. 

en., Local (Byron) ; I 
2 branches. 

argely Theol and C 
purchaaed by Bp. W 

en., Law ; Codrin 
bequest, 1716. 
ndngrad. merged 
Coll. Lib. 

[Copyright privilege. 

ndergrad. lib. of 
vols. 

iv., Clan., Top. ; M 
coll; Wake MSS. 

Alao an undergr. lib. 

I so an undergrad. (“J 
rick”) lib. 

ilef. Theol. ; Keble 1 
[Theol. 


mod. hiat. (foieign). 
Gen., Clas., Theol. 
Comp. PliiL and Myth. 


Gen., Theol., Hist.; under 
grad. read. 'room 
:1. and Mod.; now i 
I Patristic Lit. 


pamphlets. 

Also au undergr. lib. 

Stud. Ub. 

loll, on Bot. and Span 
Reformers (Wiffen). 
hiefly Clas. and Thee 
peclaltles In clas. archi 

> A.; mua, art galleri 
and observatory. 

Pounder Dr W. Chambers.] 

Gem, Local ; burns 1869. 

Monastic ; mainly TheoL 

Dev. and Corn. ColL ; 
L. A (1871). 

Xtonian Mu*, and Lib. 
annexed 1868. 

|Ctosed 1868 ; reop. 1872. 

Harris bequest ; L. A 
"ef. ; bequeathed by Dr 
Shepherd to town. 

ot under L A; An- 
centiy a dopted, however. 


No. of Volt, 

To whom 

Print. 

MSS. 

Accessible 

80,000 


Sub. 

7. 8,600 


Staff. 

7,400 


5th and 6th 

40,000 

Few. 

forma. 

Stud. 

9,600 


( 0 . b. L). 

Open. 

60,000 


Sub. 

t- 26,000 


Burgesses 

6,784 


and Rest. 

Beal. 

Is 11,000 


Real. 

6,700 


Dioc. cler. 

6,000 


Open. 

46,000 


Sub. 

.; 26,000 


Open. 

; 20,288 

70 


i. 

n 40,000 

800 

Grad., Ac. 

h 

400,000 

80,000 

Grad. 

O 12,000 

( 0 . b. 1.). 
Fell. 

« 88,000 

887 

( 0 . b. 1.). 
Mem. 

26,000 


( 0 . b. L). 

Fell. 

- 7,000 

141 

( 0 . b. L). 

Fell. 

L 8,600 

10 

( 0 . b. L). 
Mem. 

16,000 



22,600 

260 

Fell. 

n 12,000 

360 

(a b. L). 
Mem. 

17,000 

360 

( 0 . b. L). 
Mem. 

82 


8,000 



7,000 


By guar. 

- 60,000 

400 

Fell. 

i 30,000 
Small. 


( 0 . b. L). 
M.of Univ. 


Mem. 

20,000 

210 i 

Fell. 

i 80,000 
r 

110 ] 

( 0 . b. L). 
Mem. of 

1 

Univ. 

( 0 . b 1.). 
FelL, Ac. 

2,000 

1 

( 0 . b. L). 
Stud, by 

17,000 

l 

fee. 

Hem. 

l 16,000 



28,000 

1 

Resident 

19,0^0 

160 C 

MJLa. 

)pea. 

\ 



16,009 

s 

tab. only. 

16,400 

s 

lob. 

7,000 

s 

tab. 

4,000 

I 

ly Introd. 

16,000 

c 

►pen. 

16,084 


Toprie. 

2,600 

s 

and Sab. 

tab 

10,000 

c 

>pen. 

11,622 

64 C 

> refer from 



slderman. 

6,000 

C 

>pen. 




nunc*.] 


LIBRARIES 


545 


Nine. 

i 

Soedal Character and 

No. of Vok. 

To whom 


Remarks. 



Accessible. 






£ 


Print. 

MSS. 








Free Public Lib. 

1881 

L. A. 

7,800 


Rest. 

Wesleyan Theologi- 
cel Institute. 

im 

Chief. Theol. 

14,000 


Staff and 

1 ; A i 





Stud. 

Minster library. 

1624 

Misc. 

6,840 


Clergy 
(o. b. \.l 






Equitable Pioneers' 

1849 

Central Lending L and 17 

14,476 


Mem. 

Society. 


newsrooms, each with 
small ref. lib. 




Free Public Lib. 
Rochester : 

1872 

Gen* Local Lit ; L. A. 

30,176 


Opou. 

Cathedral Library. 
ROSSALL : 


Mlac. ; printed cat 

1,100 

' 

Dloc. Cler. 

School Library. 
Rotherham : 






Free Library. 
Rugby: 

1880 

L. A. 

3,200 


inhabit 

School Library. 

ante 

Temple reading-room 1879. 

5,000 

Few. 

Matters A 

1813 


Boys. 

St Andrews : 






University Library. 

1612 

Includes the three coll. 

90,000 

200 

Mem. 


lib. (1455, 1612, 1637). 


(o. b. 1). 

St Helen's: 





Free Library. 

1854 

1877 

Gen., Local ; L. A. 

6,000 

Few. 

Ojam. 

Salvord : 





Royal Mus. and L. 
Salisbury : 

1849 

L. A. ; 4 branches. 

70,000* 

160 

Oi>cn. 

Cathedral Library. 

11th 

Chiefly Theol. ; pr. cot. 

4,877 

187 

Open. 

cent 





Sheffield : 

Free Lib. and Mub. 
Shrewsbury : 

1855 

L. A. ; 3 branches. 

66,000 


Rest 

School Library. 


Older Lit, 

6,000 

Few, 

Masters 





(o. L. 1.). 

Smethwick : 






Free Library. 
Southampton : 

1876 

L. A 

4,030 

Few. 

Open. 

Hartley Institute. 

1862 

Ref. ; coll, of old French 

18,000 

Sub.: pul». 


lit., med., clas. 



in eng. 

Southport : 

Atkinson Free Lib. 
South Shields: 

1875 

L. A. ; 1 branch. 

10,860 


By tfunr. 

Open. 

Public Library. 
Stafford : 

1871 

L. A.; 1 br. newsroom. 

13,250 



William Salt Lib. 

1872 

Gen. ref., Arclneol. 

7,500 

Num- 

Open. 



Staffordshire coll. 


erous. 


Stockport : 






Free Public Library. 
STOKH-UPON-TRENT: 

1875 

L. A. 

10,400 


Open. 

Free Library. 

1878 

L. A. ; also a Mus. 

6,180 


Open. 

SUNDERLAND *. 

Public Free Lib 
Swansea : 

1862 

L. A. 

10,000 

20 

By guar. 


Open. 

Public Library 

1874 

Gen. ref., Welsh Lit. ; 

20,500 


L. A.; 3 branches; 

Rowland Williams beq. 

13,000 

Few. 

Sub. 


Roy. Inst, of South 
Wales. 

1835 

Gen., Wales; printed cHt. 

Thurso : 





Rosi. 

Free Library. 
Truro : 

1876 

L. A. ; Robert Dick s coll. 

2,500 i 


IU<»c. Cler., 
or Sub. 

Bishop Phillpott’s L. 


Theol. 

6,000 


Cornwall Library. 

1792 


7,000 


Sub. 

Royal Inst, of Corn 

1818 

Science and Archajol. : also 

1,750 


Mem. 

wall. 


Mum 



1 

Tynemouth : 



19.083 


By guar. 

Free Library. 
Walsall: 

1868 

L. A. 



Open. 

Free Library. 
Ware: 

St Edmund’s Coll. L. 

1859 

L A.; 1 branch. 

10,860 


1794 

Gen., TheoL ; hi 1869 many 

20, IKK ) 


Mem. 



lmoks removed to St 
Thomas Seminary, Ham • 
mersmith. 




Warrington : 
Museum. 

1848 

Gen„ Local ; L. A. 

18,000 

100 

Sub. for 



lend. lib. 

Warwick 

Free library, 
Wednbsbury 

1866 

L. A. 

8,000 


Open. 

7,000 

Open. 

Free Library 

1878 

L A. 


Wells : 

Cathedral Lib. c. 
West Bromwich : 

1660 

Chiefly Theol 

4,000 

12,000 

Few. 

|open by 1. 


Open. 

Free library. 

1874 

L. A. 


Wigan : 

Free Public Lib. 

1877 

Gen., Mining ; L. A 

27,000 

1 

Open. 

WlLLENHALL : 

Public Library. 

1875 

1 

L. A.; lending library 
only. 

Chiefly Theol. 

3,200 


By guar. 

Winchester. 
Cathedral library. 

1684 

4,600 

16 

Dloc. Cler. 

College.Moberlej L. 
Public Library. 

1867 

1877 

L. A.; old lib. existed in 

3,750 

2,170 


Boys. 

Best by 


Guildhall before. 



guarant. 

Windeor: 

Eton Cottage lib. . 

15th 

cent 

Chiefly Clas. and Theoi. 

23,000 

100 

Masters; 

Par. Cler. 

men School lib. 

1891 

Prints, Ac., coll. br Geo. 
HL, and Raphael colL 

8,000 


Boys. 

Royal library. 

wiL 

70 000 

. 



nr. 

of Prinoe Consort. 


1 i 



Name. 

t 

Special Character and 
Remarks. 

No. of Vola. 

To whom 
Accessible. 

| 

Print 

MSS. 



Wolverhampton : 






Free Library. 

1869 

L. A.; Field Chib and 

24,600 




Winter Lectures. 



Worcester : 






Cathedral Library. 

1640 

Chiefly Theol 

4,085 

251 

Dloc. Cler. 

(o. b. 1). 
Non-real 

Public Library. 

1880 

Gen., Sol., Worcester; 
L. A. ; Hastings Mus. 

19,000 


by tub. 

Wrexham: 




Free Library. 

1879 

L. A.; reading-room and 

626 


Open. 


ref. lib. 




York : 






Minster Library. 
Subscription Lib. 


Monaatic; printed cat. 

11,000 

800 

SSS?. brL 

1794 

Gen., Local. 

40,000 




II. FRANCK. 




Ahhkvillk: 






Bibliothbque da la 

1686 

Printed oat, preparing. 

40,000 

Few. 

Open; bks. 

Ville. 





lent 

Aqkn : 





Open. 

Blbllothbque. , 


Largely monaatic; cat. to 

80,000 

Few. 


bo printed. 




A rx : 






Blbliotlibquo Md- 

1786 

Mtijano* bequest of 80,000 

160,000 

1,100 

Open; bks. 
u to prof. 

janot. 

1810 

volt. 



Ajaccio (Condca) : 






Blbllothbque. 

1800 

Founded by Luclon Bona- 

80,000 

200 

Open; bkt . 


psrto. 



lent by 1. 

AM1KN8 : 

B. Communalo. 
Angers : 

1701 

Printed catalogues. 

70,000 

800 

Do. 

B. Communale. 

1791 

Gen., Anjou; twopopular 

44,000 

1,500 

Open. 



Him. in connexion. 




Arras : 






Blbllothbque. 



40,000 

UOC 


AUCH : 

B. Commumile. 
Auxkrrk: 

1703 


15,000 


Open. 

Blbllothbque. 


Gen., Local. 

40,000 

224 

Open ; bks. 
lent by 1, 

AVIGNON: 





Blbllothbque. 

1791 


93,000? 

1,200 


BKAUNK : 

B. de la Villa 
Behan goN : 

1704 


80,000 

600 

Do. 

B. do la Ville. 

Blow : 

1694 


130,000 

1,800 

Open; b. 1. 

B. CommuiiHlo. 

1702 


80,000 

Few. 

Open ; bks. 


1812 




lent by 1. 

Bordeaux : 

1* 




Blbllothbque. 

1R - 

Succeeded lib. of A* ml. 

190,000 

1,600 

Opsn. 


estab. ill first half of IHth 
cent. ; cat. partly pr. 





Boulogne : 

B. Communale. 
Bouhg : 

1798 


60,600 

00 

Open. 

B. Communale. 

1790 (ten., Theol., History. 

30,000 

60 

Op.; bks.l. 

BOUROKS : 


! 




B. publique. 

1792 Largely older lit. 

26,000 

827 

Op.; bks.l. 

Brest : 






B. di* 1’Ecole de 

1802 Med., Set. 1 

15,200 


Med. staff. 

MddecineNavalc. 






Caen : 






Blbllothbque. 

1809 

Succeeded the Unl/er. L. 

80,000 

624 

Open, 


founded 1431. 




CaMIIRAI : 
Bibliothbque. 

cari'kntkah: 

1791 

Rich in monastic coll. 

40,000 ! 

1,300 


Bibliothbque. 

chAlonh-mi/r- 


Gen., Local; Bel ruse MSS. 

26,000 

1,000 

Open. 

MARNE: 

Blbllothbque. 

1HOO 


80, 000 

80 


chahtrkh: 

B. Communale. 

chaumont: 

1794 

Rich in early MSS. and bks. 

66,000* 

1,678 

Op.; bks.L 

Blbliothbquo Publ. 
Clermont* 

1790 

Ge».,Loc. ; rich in ineuu. 

32,000 

800 

Open. 

Ferraxd : 
Blbllot.ibque. 



40,000 

400 j 


Dijon : 






B. Pudique. 

Dole (Jura/: 

1708 

Rich in Hitt. 

70,427 

1,106 

Open. 

Blbllothbque. 

ante 

1786 

Printed cat. 

27,868 


Open. 

DOUAI : 

B. Publique. 
Rhinal : 

1780 

Rich hi theology and law. 

100,000 

1,297 

Open. 

Bibliothhque, 

Grenoble : 



30,000 

220 


Blbllothbque. 
Havre : 

1772 

Gen., Local 

170,000 

7,000 

Op. ; bks. L 

B. Municipale. 

La Rochelle : 

1790 


86,121 

59 

Do. 

B. do la Ville. 

1604 

Gen., Mist., DjciL 

80,646 

569 

Do. 


1797 




LAVAL : 






B. Municipale. 
lr Mans : 

1822 


26,000 


Open. 

Blbllothbque. 

Lille : 

B. Municipale. 1 

Lyons : 

B. de la ViUe. 



80,0007 

760 


1790 

Gen.. Local; pr. eat. 

76,000 

800 

Op. ;faka,L 

1630 


120,000 

M00 

Open. 

B. du PaL des Arts. 

1306 

ScL and Art; printed cat, 

65,600 

46 


XIV. — 60 











LIBBAHIE 9 


[oftttUT. 


MARSEILLES : 

Blbllothfeque. 

MONTPELLIER : 

H. de 1* ViUe, 

Eooje dft Mddccincj 

bu Her ; 

Bihllothbque. 
NANTES : 
Blbllothfeque. 

Nick : 

B. Munldpalo. 

N BlbUothbque. 

ORLEANS : 

13. Communale. 

Paris : 

B. de r Arsenal. 

B. du Corps Ldgiid. 
ft. de 1 a Cour de 
CAS sat Lon. 

B. du DdpOt de la 
Guette. 1 

B. du DdpOt de la 
Marine. 

ft. d« rEc. Nat de 
ftoaux Arts. 

B. do 1ft Facultd dc 
Mddectne. 

B. de Pinstltut 
B. Mazarine, 

B. da nasduM 
d’Hist. Nftturello. 
B. Nation ale. 

B. Polonaise. 

B. Ste Gonevlfeve. ' 
B. d© rtJnlversltd 
(SortJtmnc). ' 

B. do la Vllle. 

•rnwts : 
Blbllothfeque. 
Quimper : 1 

Blbllothfeque. 

ENNES : 

B. de la Vllle. 

rims : 

de la Vine. ' 

OfUKft: 

B. Publiquo. 

oissonb : 

B. Publique. 

Toulouse : 

B. Pubnque. 

Tours: 

Btbliortrtjquc . 

Troyes : 1 

B. Communale. 

VERDUN : 

B. Munldpale. 

Versailles : ! 

B. Munldpalo. 


Special Character sod 
Remarks. 


1796 Gen., Provence. 

179- Printed cat. 

1790 In old unitr. buildings. 

11388 Gen., Local. 


Aft. Printed eat. i 

17 92 j 

1714 Gen., OrMans. 

1700 

1703 Law, Ac. 

Law and History; partly 
burnt, 1871. 

Military. 

Mainly Set 

lm Fine Arts, Arditeol * pr. 
cat. 

1703 Commentaries of doans of 
fac. 1824 1786. 1 

I7r>«» Qon. Sc. and Lit. 

1643 public slnco 1088. 

Zool. ; over 7000 drawings 
on vellum. 
i afin 

1737 

1888 Poland, Ac. 

1624 Public, since 1790. 


1738 Cat. printed 1880. 

1608 

' 1809 Cat. partly printed. 

1792 Printed cat. ; card cat. 
1609 

1794 Much older Tit. 

1604 Gen., Local. 


, of MSS. 

1691 Janoenlst coll. 


1799 Rich In fine bindings 
cat. parti 


HI. GERMAN EMPIRE. 


No. of Vols. 

Print. 

MSS. “ 

66,000 

1,680 C 

80,600 

40,000 

C 

600 * 

Of, 221 

717 iC 

160,800 

200 C 

46,000 

Few. (. 

76,000 

900 C 

50,480 

049 C 

200,000 

60,000 

30,000 

6,000 f 

Many. -1 

80,000 

Many l 

30,000 

268 ( 

15,000' 

( 5 

65,000 

( 

100, 0(H) 
160,000 
30,000 

( 

6,000 ( 

2,290,000 

80,000 ( 

60,000 

120,000 

126,000 

( 

2,392 ( 
1,000 

i 00,000 

( 

80,000 

420 

30,860 

120 ( 

48,289 

221 ( 

60,000 

1,800 < 

12^600 

2,500 1 

80,000 

300 

70,000 


, 60,000 

2,000 

100,000 

3,000 

30,000 

488 

; 80,000 

' 


Open. 

Open. 

Op.; bks. 1. 

Open. 

Op. ;bks.l. 
Open. 

Judges 

(o. b. 1.). 
Open by 1. 

Open by 1. 

Stud. 

<o. b. 1.). 
Open. 


Op. ; bks.l. 
Open. 


Opon. 

Op.; bks. 1 
Open. 



BMtoiftcfc 


Ho. Of Voli. 


Print 




Breslau : 

Kb. u. Universltlto- ! 
B. 

Seftleo. Goscllsch. f. 1 
Vaterl. Cultur. 
Stadt-B . 1 

CarlsruHS : 

Grossh. Hof- u. 
Landes-B. 

CASSEL : 

Landes-B. 1 

COBURG: 

Herzogl.-B. 

1 

Cologne : 

Gymnasium am 1 
Marzellan. 

Stadt-B. 


Colmar : 1 

Stadt-B, 

Constance : | 

Wessenberg'sdie 

Stadt-B. 

Dantzig : 0 

Stadt-B. 
Darmstadt : 

Grossh. Hof-*B. 
Dkssau : 

Herzogl. B. 
DKTMOLD : 

FUrstl. Lanaoa-B. 

Dillingkn : 

K. Krels- u.Studlen- 
B. 

Donauksohinoen : 
FUrstl. Hof-B. 


I Strongest In Hist and 
Theo. ; 250,006 pam- 

phlets, Ae. 

) Nat Set, Med. 

3 Formed from several libs. ! 
of 16th and 17th cent. 

Accessible to the public 
since 1766. 

) Gen., Hesse. 


Set and Pop. ; existed* 
earlier with the town 
3 archives. 


Dresden : 

Kb Oeffentliche B. 


1081) Formerly learned; now gen. 1 88,000 
1817 Med. A Jtir. l)iSs. ; music. 000,000 
1820 70,000 

1824|Formed out of earlier colls. 50,000 


1554 Earlier lib. of a university ; 75,000 

strong in Jesuit lit. 

1752 Gen., Hist, Old German 90,000 
Lit. ; formed fr. earlier 
colls. ; pr. cat. of MSS. 


Mem.;o&* 
by guara 

2,400 Open. ] 


books lent 

1,509 Open. 

850 AB educet. 
persons. 

806 Open. 

500 f Open : j 

books j 
lent out.* 

Open. j 

Open. 

j 

Many. Opon. 

9,006 Op.; bks.! 


100 Ail educat.' 
persons. 


200 Open 
gun 

1,000 Open. 


pen by 
guarant. 


Brine! Secundo- 
genltur-B. 
DOsseldorf : 

Kb. Landos-B. 
Erfurt : 

Klinlgl. B. c. 

Erlangen : 

UniversltMts-B. 
Frankfort : 
Senckenborglsche B. 

Stadt-B. 

Freiburg in Breis- 
gau : 

UnlvcrsltKts-B. 
Giessen : 

University ts-B. 
Gotha : 

Herzogliclio B. 
Gottingen : 

Kb. UniversitHts-B. 

GREIFSWALD : 

Kb. UniversltHts-B. 
Halle (Wittenberg): 
UnivorsltUtb-li. 

Hamburg : 
Coramerz-B. 

Stadt-B. 

Hanover: 

Kbnigl. OdttentLB. 

Socletlta-B. 

Stadt-B. 

Heidelberg : 

Universitilts-B. 

Htldksheim : 

Beverinsche B. 

JENA : 

University ts-B. 
Kiel: 

UnlveiUltiUs-B. 

KdNIOSBERG : 
Kttnlg!- und Uni 
vensttit^B. 


End 860,000 6,500 Open; 

16th books lent 

cent 

1767 Saxonlca; Dante (pr. cat). 50,000 800 By Inttrod. 

1770 Gen., Then!, Hist. 86,000 400 Op.; bks. 1, 

1400 Formerly the Unlver. L. 60,000 1,000 Open. 

1748 147,000 1,900 Op.;bks.l. 

1763 Set, ‘Med. ; growing fast. 40,000 Opon. 

1840 

1484 160,000 300 Op. ; bk*. 1. 

Earlier colL soon aft. 1460. 270,000 600 Open. 

1612 p r . cat. of MSS., 1840-62. . 160,000 1,870 Open. 

1647 246,000 6,000 Open. 

1737 Also the lib. of theQdttfrm 400,000 4,800 Open by 
gcr Gcs. d. Wlsaen. guarant. 

1466 120,000 812 Open. 

1699 Hist predominates; also L. 220,000 Few. 


’ Also the 11b. of the Qdtthv 
gcr Gcs. d. Wlssen. 


3 Hist predominates ; also L. 
of t>. Morgen! Gosells. 

3 Commercial ; Hamburg 
col! 10,000 vdls.; pr.ckt. 


1 Brunswick and Leibnitz ' 
^ MSS.; pr. cat. of MSS. 

i Exclusive of Fiction ; rich 
L in Reformation theology. 

1 130,000 pamphlets. 

1 Belle* Lcttrea excluded. 

Removed 1648 from 

Wittenberg. 


Up. ; bks. L 
by introd. 


4,000 Books lent 
by guar. 
Members. 
250 Open. 

4,700 , Op.; bka. ! 
88 (Open. 

|Op.; bka. 1. 


Stadt-B. 

DiniiM 


634 95 books lent at erne time. 
.544 I 

82S Polish Lit, ; founded bV 
Graf Dxtatynsk! 

677 Polltx Library (pr. oat). 
Books lent 

Largely Htat 
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Msme. 


Special Character and 

No. of Vols. 

To whom 



Retaartts. 



Accessible. 








Print. 

MSS. 


[7TTTWTHMBMB 






Blbliothfeque. 
MAimtloMi 
Gottingen- Waller- 

1798 

1812 

Reference. 

80,000 

100,000 

1,307 

Students. 

Books lent. 

stelnsche B. 



Mainz: 






Stadt-B 

1477 

Over 4000 Incunabula ; 

150,000 

1,300 

Open ; 


1804 

several libs. combined. 



books lent 

Mannheim : 





Oeffentllche B 

1870 

Based upon Kurpdlz. 

40,000 


Open 



Hofb., eat. 1761 


Marburg : 

UnlvertRkts-B 
MKININGfcN ; 

1508 

Rich in diasertations 

140,000 

109 

Menus' un. 

Hetzogl. Oeff. B. 
METTEN : 
Benedlktlnef Nlo«- 

1680 

Includes engravings, Ac. 

160,000 


Books lent. 

1830 

Existed earlier with the 

60,000 

250 

Mum. 

ter-B. 


convent. 


(o, b. 1.). 

Metz: 





B. Municipal#. 

Munich r 

1811 

Tlieol.. Scl„ Local i pr. cat. 
of MSS. and Incunabula. 

60,000 

1,084 

Open; 
books lent. 

Benodlkt. Stilt. S. 

1850 


30,000 

150 

Open to 

Btmifaz. 

Kb.Hof-u. SUsts-B, 

10th 

Besides over 8600 music 

1,000.000 

26,000 

scholars. 

Open. 


cent 

MSS. 

UnlvorsitEta-B 

1472 


882,600 

1,744 

Mem. 

(o. b. 1). 

MOnsthr : 





KB. Paulinische B. 

1588 

Bibliotheca Fllrstenbcr- 
glca separate. 

128,175 

808 

Stud., Ac. 
(o. b. 1.). 

Nuremberg : 




Gtmnanische* Nat.- 

1852 

Hist. of Germ, to 1650, Art. 

90,000 


Books lent. 

Mua. 

Stadt-B. 

1445 

Gen., Norica. 

50,000 

1,012 

Op.; bki. 1. 

Oldenburg : 




Grossherzog. Oeff. B. 
Padkrbokn : 

1792 


100,000 


Open. 

Theodorianlsche B. 

1618 

Earlier Univer. Lib. 

30,000 

Some. 

Teachers 






and Stud. 

Passau . 






Kd. Krels -u. Stu- 

1612 

Theol., Hist. ; formerly & 

83,276 

121 

Open to 

d!en-B. 


Jesuit Lib. 


Stud. 

Ratisbon : 






FUratl. Thurn- u. 

1775 


40,000 


Open by 

TaxiKtcho B. 




leave. 

K«. Rrels-B. 

1430 

Ratisbon coll. ; Reforma- 

35,253 


Open. 


1H77 

tlon Lit. 



Rostook : 






UulvcndtEU-B. 

Aft 

Gen., Mecklenburg. 

140,000 

800 

Open by 


1419 



guarant. 

Rudolstadt : 

Ocff. B. 

SOHWHIDNITZ : 


G«n. f Local. 

68,000 

Few. 


Urttfi. v. HocIh 

17— 


40,000 

1,800 

open. 

bergsche B. 





SCHWERIN : 






Kegterungs-B. 
STRALSUND : 

17— 


80,000 

i 

opeu. 

Uaths-B. 
Strasburo ; 

1709 

Pr. cat.; chief acces. Hist. 

60,000 

400 

Open. 

Kath. Seminal'. 


Tlieol. 

30,000 



Stadt-B. 

1872 

Gen., Local; lib. burnt 1870. 

56,000 

250 

Open. 

Unlvcraltttts- u. 

1871 

Lib. burnt 1870. 

618,000 


open. 

Landes- B. 






Stuttgart : 


Also an art lib. of 2700 




Cetitralstelle f Hr 


50, COO 


Open ; 

Gewerbeu. Handel. 


vols. 

; 


books lent. 

K. Oeffentl. B. 

1765 

Bible coll (7200 tola.). 

426,000 

3,800 

Open. 




Nos. 



TREVES: 






Stadt-B. 

1815 


80,000 

2,800 

Open. 

fySIflCfSR . 

Ko. Unlveraltkts-B. 

1547 

Classed cat. printing. 

235,000 

3,300 

Mem. 

ULlt: 

Stadt-B. 



: 

(o. b. 1.). 

1449 

Ulm coll. 

49,624 

Inch 

Open. 


1576 


works 

MSS. i 


WARMBRUNN : 


Gen., SIlcs. ; founded by 
Graf v. Schaffgotach. 


Some. 


V. Schoffgotsch Frd- 
itanaeaherrl. B. 
Weimar : 
Grossherzogllche B. 


50,000 

Open. 

17th 

Has Ruga dramatic coll. 

180,000 

2,000 

Open ; 

cent 



bki. 1. 

WERNIGMRODE : 


Largely Theolt public 




Stolberg-W. B. 

1370 

87,168 

1,190 

Open by 


since 1746. 



tetrad. 

Wiesbaden : 

1814 

Gem, Kagan 




Ktf. Laadea-B. 

Over 

100,000 


Op«R. 



WolfENbOttil: 



1601099 



HerxogUche B. 

Bef. 

MSS. and early books of 

9,606 

Opt 

1589 

Reform, time*. 




WOrzbueg t 
UnlvataRltts-B. c. 

1582 


>00,000 

2,000 

Op ; bks. 1 

IV. AUSTRIA-HCNGABY. 

ADMOVT: 

B. dp* AbtaL 

1074 


80,000 

666 

glgdanta. 

WttflTBl 

. FnttJfefe* tens*-*. 

ms 

*1,000 


Students. 

BUDA-PX0E: 

fa/,1 1 ,. - 

1802 

HjjTi 'T ■ 1 , | J'7 1 


33 

QpRL 

xSKwTV 



— 



Name. 

n 

Ipaotal Ofcmcter and 

No, of 

Vols. 



To wham 

a Arrest Ihlha 


11 


Flint* 


9Ew 61 O^^BESM 

BUDA-PSfT — Co*td. 






Uiurar. Akad. d. 
WiMenscnaften. 

III 

Founded by the Grafen 
Telekl. 

96,000 


Mite. 

UulversittLts-B. 


60,000 dissertations 

186,006 

1^00 

aw 

Cracow t 
UitUersltEts-B. 
GOttweih : 

1 

Re-est, in 1400 

201,861 

4,791 

Opsdi 

Bemnllktlner-Stlfu* 

B. 

nth 

cent 

Msny^ insunabula | val 

a,867 

1,100 

Mali. 

Graz: 






l^ndesreg.-B. 

1811 


08,594 



Uuiveraitkts-B. 

Hbrnannstadti 

1776 

Formed of monastio libs. 

190,000 

9,006 

Op*; bks.lt 

Nutinnal-B. 
HOHKNKURTH : 


Founded by Graf Kemeny. 

60,000 

700 


Cisterc, KUfU-B. 

Innsbruck : 

1756 

Many incuu. ; val. MSS. 

89,010 

600 

Op. by 1. 

UnlversltkU-B. 
Klagknfurt : 

IT43 

Gon., Tlrolensla. 

99,000 

1,097 

Op,|MU*L 

Studien-B. 

1563 


40,000 

250 

Open* 


17S4 



Klostirrbubvrq ; 

Chorherron-Stlfts-B. 

Konigswarti 

1107 


53,000 

1,400 


F. Motternlch-Wln- 


Attached to tha MuA. ; 

15,000 


Open. 

neberg'sche B. 


formerly In Vienna. 


K KKMSMUNSTKH : 





Bouedikt.-SUftt-Hi 

1012 

Also a scion, lib. of 9000 

50,000 

1,800 

Mam. 



vols. 

(o. b. 1.). 

Laibach : 





Studien-B. 

1791 

Gen., Slavics; formed 

47,498 

419 

Open to 

Lemberg : 

OsHoUnakl'schcs 


from convent lib. ; now 
scholastic. 

• 

tend. 



1817 

Founded by Graf Ossol- 

78,000 

2,897 

open. 

NationaMnstitut 


ittskl. 


Univursltiiia-B. 

1784 

Formed from convent Ub. ; 
42,000 vols. bumt 1848. 

60,000 


Open. 

Link; 





Oeff. Studlcn-H. 

1774 

Managed by Krems- 

38,000 

200 

open. 

Maroh-VAh^r- 


mttnstar Benadlkt.-Stift. 




HKLLY : 

Oeff. Telekl’scho B. 

1812 

Founded and endowod by 

90,000 





Graf Telakl v. Sadk. 




Martiubbum : 






Bcnedlktlner- 


Formed at rastltation of 

09,000 

800 

Mam. 

Erzubtui. 


the order In Hungary. 



Melr : 

Benod.-8tlfte-B. 
OLM0TZ : 

1180 

60,000 

1,000 

Pilvata. 


Oeff. Studien-B. 
OMSKUU 1 

1774 

From monastic, Ac., libs. 

02,000 

1,000 

Open, 

Cistcrz.-Stlfts-B. 

Prague: 

1725 


80,000 

100 

Dy leave. 

F. V. kinky’sche B. 



40,000 


Open. 

F. Lobkowltz. B. 


Does not grow. 

80,000 

600 

Books lent* 

K. K. u. Ihilver- 

1366 

Formed out of pro-exist- 

74,122 

3,818 

Open. 

sitku-ii. 

1777 

ing llba. 

Prttmonstrat.-Stlft 

1565 

Over 

500 


am Strahow. 
Vaterl. Museum. 

1818 

Exact Bel., Buhsmica. 

60,000 

125,000 

8,000 

Open. 

PreeHBURO : 



Appony'sche B. 


Given to the town by Gruf 
G. Appony, 1825. 

60,000 


Open. 

Ungar. Gelehrte 

1844 

60,000 


Mem. 

Gesellschaft. 






RAUDM1T6: 






FUrst. Lobkowltz’- 

1310 

Rich In old Classics ; valu- 

51,410 

600 


sdie B. 


able MSS. and incite. 



8t KLoRIAN : 






Choiherren-Stlft B. 

11th 

cant 

Many Incunabula. 

08,545j 

969 

Main. 

Salzburg : 






Benedlkt.-Stift St 

6th 

In 8 divisions — (1) older 

65,000 

900 

Mam. 

Peter. 

cent 

bks., (2) mod., (3) theol, 
ascot. 

I 

(0. k. L)* 


L&udes-u. Studlen-B. 
Hkitknhtettkn : 

1617 

Till 1810 Unlv. Ub. 

69,000 

1,400 1 

Open. 

Bonedikt.-tttifU-B. 
TEPL : 


1 

35,000 

189 ^ 

Mem. 

Chorherren-Sttfta-B. 

Trent: 

1197 

Many incunabula. 

42,075 


Mem. 

B. Clvtoa. 

INI 

HIM. and Lit.; paklic Maos 

40,500 

1*549 

Open* 



1945; mas 


Trusts: i 






Stadt-B. 

1795 

Gen., Loc., Marine ; 2 diva, 
-<1) town, (f) pttblte. 

90,000 


Opetw 

Troppac : 





Museums- B. 

Vienna : 

1814 

Sc hoi. ; is also gymn. Ub. 

96,949 


Open. 

Beoadiktte^SUft 

1158 

Many inounabula ; tick in 

60,666 

606 


Schotten. 


Austr. hist. 



Erzherzogi. Al- 

1795 

Chiefly HIM. and MIHt. 

40,000 


Open. 

brecht* sche B. 


Sd. 


F. Ertsrbday-B. 

1791 


40,060 



Fkrstf. Uechton- 

Bef. 

Old Classics, Mad H Art, 

50,000 


O. b. L 

•tein’sche B. 

1760 

History, MUR. Bel 



K. K. Panllften-k. 

1792 

Founder Francis IL; partly 

6*000 


By Ntej 

Privat-B. 


priv. pr. of smper. 



K. g. Finaaamlnta. 


96,066 

966 


K. tL Xrtagsmlnls- 

1601 

MUMbBoL snd MIM. 

46,000 

• 

terlunk. 




(aku 

K. X. ^Mtetetedam 

1649 


90,000 

1 i 
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Name. 

i 

1 

Special Character and 
Remarks. 

No. of Volt. 

To whom 







Accessible. 




Print. 

MSS. 


Messina : 






B. den* University 

1788 

University Course; Greek 

40,000 

700 

Open 
(over 18). 

degli Studll. 


MSS. from Mon. del 
SS. Salved ore. 



Milan: 






B. Ambroslana. 

1609 

Milan lncunab. ; found, by 

164,000 

8,100 

Open. 



F. Borromeo. 


B. N uz tonal e d* 

1770 

Collection of Classics. 

162,128 

8646 

Open 

Brera. 




(over 18). 

Modena : 





B. Estense. 

1098 


90,000 

8.000 

Open. 

B. Uni vend taria. 
Monte Cassino: 

1844 


20,000 


Open. 

B. deL Monast. 

10th 

Theology ; early MSS. and 

40,000 

1,000? 

By leave. 


cent 

archives. 


80,000 

elms. 


Naples : 






B. Brancacciana. 

1678 


150,000 

8,000 

Open. 

B. del Glrolaminl. 

1690 


80,000 

Open. 

B. Nazionale. 

1804 

Gen. ; Vesuvius and vol- 

275,000 

8,000 

Open 


1868 

canoes. 



(over 18). 

B. dl 8. Giacomo. 

1863 

Chiefly modern ; br. of 

85,000 


Open 



B. Narionale. 



(over 18). 

B. dell’ Oratorio. 

16th 

cent 

1812 

Theology. 

26,420 

855 

Open. 

B. dell' University, 

Gen., Nat. Sci. ; Dante lit 

150,000 

26 

Open. 


1827 



Novara : 

B. Civica. 

Padua : 

1847 


80,000 


Open. 

B. Universitarla 
Palermo : 

1629 

Univ. course. 

158,240 

2,468 

Op.(ov.l8). 

B. Comtmale. 

1775 

Gen., Sicily ; Arablco-SIcil- 

140,941 

2,640 

Open. 



lan coins ; portraits, Ac., 
of Sicilians. 




B. Narionale. 
Parma : 

1804 


110,000 

12,000 

Open. 

Regia B. 

1770 

De Rossi’s Orient. MSS. 

218,995 

Inch 

Open 

Pavia : 





(over 18). 

B. dell' University. 

Perugia : 

1772 

Gen., Med. and Nat. Sci. 
publications of societies. 

186,000 

791 

Open 
(over 18). 

B. Civica. 

Pisa : 

1852 

Founded by P. Podlani. 

30,000 

915 

Open. 

B. della R. Uni- 

1742 

Univ. course. 

120,000 


Open 

veraltA. 
Ravenna : 




(over 16). 

B. Classense. 

1710 

Gen., Hist., and Ascetic 

65,000 

1,200; 

Open. 



Theol. ; founded at ox- 

7,000 

Rimini : 


pense of P. Cannetl. 


deeds. 


B. Gambalungu. 

1619 

Theol., Math., Jurisp., 
Hist, of Rimini. 

36,000 

Incl. 

Open. 

Rome : 





B. della R. Acca- 

1867 

Soc. publns. ; founded on 

12,500 


Mem. 

demia del Lincei. 


lib. of N. Cavallerl. 



B. Alesiandrinadeir 

1067 

University course ; pr. 

80,000 

235 

Open 

University (or B. 


books of lib. of dukes of 


(over 18). 

della Saplcnza). 


Urbino, 



B. Angelica. 

1605 

Theology; founder Mgr. 

65,696 

2,463 

Stud. 

B. Barbolina. 


Ang. Kocca. 



Private lib. 

70,000 

7,000 

By leave. 

B. della Camera del 

1848 

Luws and acts of pail, of 

34,000 

Deputies. 

Deputati. 

1871 

all countries. 



B. Casanutenao. 

1700 

Joined to B. Vlt. Em. 

130,000 

2,600 

Open 

B. Chigiano. 

1660 

Private lib. founded by 

80,000 

3,036 

(over 18). 
Leave ot 

B. Corsinl. 


Alex. VII. 


Pr. Chigi. 


Engravings ; priv. lib. ; 

60,000 

1,800 

By leave. 

B. della Propag. 


founder Clement XII. 


1626 

Theology, Orient MRS. 
Gen., Law; Statutes of 

47,000 

8,000 

Mem. 

B. del Senato. 

1872 

25,000 

Senators. 

B. Vatican*. 


Ital. cities; Munlc. Hist. 



5th 

MSS. and rarities ; priv. 

220,000 

26,000 

By leave. 


cent 

lib. of pope. 


B. Vit, Emanuele. 
Sassari: 

1455 




1876 

Gen., Hieol.; national lib. 

860,000 

3,000 

Open. 

B. Univeraltarla. 
Siena : 

1556 

Univ. course. 

25,000 


Open. 

B. Comunnle. 

SUBIAOO : 

1757 < 

Gen., HJst.; Fine Arts; 
founded by S. Bandlnl. 

55,750 

4,250 

Open. 

Monaatero di S. : 

1850 ( 

Sen., Theol.; Incunabula 

6,000 

400 

Open. 

Scolaatica. 

Turin : 


pr. In tho monastery. 


B. dell' University. 

1723! 

Founder, Vlt Amedeo 1L 

240,000 

8,800 

Open. 

B. Narionale. 

1720 

Gen., Sci.; Aldlnes. 

170,000 

Incl. 

Open 
(over 18). 

Urbino : 





B. dell’ University. 
Venice ; 

1826 


10,000 

6 

Open. 

B. Marclana. 

Muaeo Civico. 

1862 

1468 

lncunab.; Venetian docu- 
ments. 

260,000 

9,086 

Open 
(over 18). 

VERCELU : 






B. Agnealana. 
Verona : 

1746] 

Found. G. B. Morodnl. 

85,000 

40 ( 

Open. * 

B. ed Arch M! 

Comunall. 

B. Capitular®. 

1792 

1723 4 

Sen., Theol.; early MSS.; 

124,808 

80,000 

< 

1,060 4 

>P*n 

(over 18). 
Open. 

VICENEA: 


property of chapter. 

B. Bartotta&a 

1706 

Qen., Vioeaaa; archives of 

108,000 

2,000 

Open. 

Ooomnala. 

mo 

rettffioa* corporations. 


Name. 

t 

Special Character and 
Remarks. 

No. of Vols. 

To whom 




Accessible. 

I 

Print. 

MSS 




Vienna — eontu. 






K. K. Obergym 

-172 


38,000 

130 

Open to 

naslum der The 





strangers ; 

restanischen Ak«<3 





books lent 

K. K. Oeffontl. B. 

1494 

Copy priv.; 6481 Incan. 

440,000 

20,000 

Op.; bks. 1. 

K. K. Technl*ch< 

3 1814 

40,000 


Open. 

Hochtchulo. 

K.K.UnlverslUUh-B 

177* 

Much used; copy-privilege 

271,970 

190 

Op.; bksl. 

K. K. Zoologlsche 

1784 

Sci., cspec. Zoology. 

80,000 

Few. 

Books lent. 

Cabinet 






Mechltarlsten-B. 
Weisskirchen : 

177? 

Armenian congreg. lib. 

38,243 

78 

Mem. 

MilltKr-Schulcn-B. 

186f 

Military ScL 

46,000 


Staff A Off. 

1 

V. SWITZERLAND. 

AARAU: 






Aargaulsche Kan- 

1808 


60,000 

1,200 

Open. 

tons-Bibllothek. 




Basel : 






AUg. Lesegesellsch 

1787 

Gen., Local. 

40,000 


Sub. 

Oeffontl. B. (Univ.) 
Bren : 

Lesegesellschaft. 

146( 

Belles-lettres excluded. 

120,000 

4,000 

Op.; bksl. 

1791 


42,000 


Sub. 

Stadt-B. 

162* 

Also the univer. lib.; Prof. 

60,000 

8,000 

Sub. 



and Stud. free. 



ElNSIBDKLN : 






Stifts-B. 

046 

Chiefly Theol. and Hist. ; 

40,000 

1,200 

Mem. 



600 Incunabula. 

(o. b. 1.). 

Frauenfeld : 





Thurgauische Kan- 

1807 

Printed cat. 

85,000 


By buying 

tons-B. 




catalogue. 

Freiburg : 





Cantonale B. 

Geneva : 

1848 


38,000 


Open. 

B. Publlque. 

16th 

Nucleus Bonnivard's bks.; 

110,000 

1,800 

Open. 


cent 

pr. cat. 

Lausanne ; 





B. Cantonale. 
Luokrnb : 

1686 

Largely Theol. 

02,000 


Op.; bks 1. 

Cantons-B. 
NeuchJLtkl : 

1832 

Based on lib. of Jesuit col. 

88,000 


Op.; bks. 1. 

D. de la Villa. 

St Gall : 

1798 

Gen., NeuchAtel. 

80,000 


Op. by gu. 

Stadt-B. 

1686 

Many lncunabulu. 

00,400 

500 

Open. 

Stlfts-B. 

880 

Pr. cat. of MSS. and 
the 1700 incunabula. 

41,700 

1,800 

Adults. 

SCHAFFUAUSKN : 
Stadt-B. 

SOLOTHURN ; ' 

1686 

30,000 

450 

Small sub. 


Stadt-B. 

ZflRIOH : 

1761 


87,500 

200 

Open. 

Kantonale Lehran- 

1835 


65,000 

800 

Open. 

stalten. 




Stadt-B. 

1629 

Managed by a Society. 

97,000 

3,000 

Small sub. 



VI. ITALY. 




Bologna: 






Blblloteca della 

1712 

Sci., lately ; MSS. ofAldro- 

160,000 

0,000 

Open; 

University. 


vandl and MarslgH ; MS. 

stud, only 

B. Comunale. 


chron. 



in winter 
evenings. 

1801 


120,000 


Open. 


1839 



Cagliaki : 

B. Universitarla. 
CATANIA: 

1708 


80,000 

MSS. 

Open. 

B. dell’ University. 

1766 

Gen.. Catania 

42,000 


Open. 

B. Ventlmlliana. 
Cava lei Tirreni : 

1788 


20,000 

I 

Open. 

B. della SS. Trinity. 

11th 

Gen., Thool. Ac. ; now 

10,000 


Open. 

Cremona : 

cent 

under min. of public lnstr. 



B. Govemativa. 
Ferrara : 

1774 


40,000 


Open. 

B. Comunsle. 

1768 

Gen., Ferrara; Ferr arose 

100,000 

Incl. 

Open. 



MSS. and Incunabula. 



Florence : 






/ B. Marucelliana. 

1752 

Gen., Fine Arts; bequest of 

136,500 

8,000 

Open. 

B. Naalonalo. 


Mgr. F. Marucelll; 80,000 
prints and drawings. 




1714 

Union of B. MsglUbe- 

400,000 ; 

15,000 i 

Open 

B. della R. Accad. 

1861 

chlana and B. Palatlna. 

(over 18). 

1801 

Fine Arts. 

15,000 


Open to 

dello Arte. 




Stud. 

B. Rlccardiaua. 

1816 

Valuable MSS. 

28,000 

8,500 

Open. 

Libreria Medl.- 

15th 

Remarkable MSS. 

8,000 

7,000 

Open. 

Laurenalana 

cent 


Genoa: 






B. della Cong, della 

1727 

Gen., Fine Arts. 

50,000 

800 

Open. 

Mlsslone Urban a. 



B. Franionlana. 

1778 

Theology; first lib. ojKjn 

16,000 

82 




at night. 



B. della Unlvenltlu 

1778 

Lit,, Sci. ; Archaeol. mus. 

116,492 

1,868 < 

Open (over 

LUOCA : 

L791 

attached. 

18); Stud. 



B. PubbJioa. 1 

MAjOKRATA : 


do, 000 

1,268 < 

Open. 


B. Copmnale Mossi 1 

L7781 

Found, by B. Moatl, 1773, 

50,000 

680 4 

Open, 

Borgetti. 1 

1855 

T. Borgetti, 1886, united 

to 1856. 




Mantua: 

\ B. Govemativa. 



80,000 


SEE: 








LIBRABIES 


549 


m Belgium. 


Name. 

| 

Special Cbaracterand 
Remarks, 

No. of Vols. 

To whom 




Accessible. 






S 


Print 

MSS. 


Antwerp : 






B. Publique do la 

1609 

Books lent; includes B. 

49,918 


Open 
(over 16). 

Ville. 


Populaire, 4486 vols. 


B. Pub. do la Ville. 
Brussels : 

1798 

Books lent. 

100,000 

MSS. 

Open. 

B. Royale. 

1887 

MSS. and incunabula. 

860,000 

80,000 

Open. 

B. de 1’ University. 

1797 

Gen., Jurispr., Hist., Phil„ 
Med. ; books lent ; 1 
branch. 

260,000 

1,600 

Open 
(over 18). 

Lntol : 





B. de r University. 

1817 

Gen., L14ge; periodicals 

106,746 

1,544 

Open 

Louvain : 


and publications of soc. 

(over 17). 



B. de 1’ University. 
Maestricht : 

1688 

Theol. ; univ. course. 

260,000 

• 

Open. 

B. de la Ville. 
MONS: 

1662 


12,000 


Open. 

B. Commnnale. 
Namur : 

1802 


80,000 

898 

Open. 

B. de la Ville. 
Tournai : 

1797 


20,000 

100 

Open. 

B. Publique. 

1766 


40,000 

276 

Open, 

VIII. HOLLAND. 

AMSTERDAM : 






Univ. Bibliotheek. 

16th 

Gen., Med.; Libs, of Dutch 

100,000 

600 

Open. 


cent 

Geogr. and other Soc. 


Haarlem : 





B Communale. 
Hague (The) : 

1696 

Lit. and Hist.; Incunabula. 

26,000 

160 

Open. 

De Konlnklijke 

1798 

Hist., Pollt., Law; books 

200,000 

4,000 

Open 

Bibliotheek. 


lent; Dutch incunabula. 


(ovor 14). 

Leyden : 





Bibliotheca Acad. 
Rotterdam : 

1676 

Univ. course; books lent. 

160,000 

4,950 

Open. 

Bibl. der Stad. 
Utrecht : 

1870 

Netherlands. 

40,000 

Few. 

Open. 

Univ. Bibliotheek. 

1682 

Gen.; incunabula. 

160,000 

960 

Open. 

IX. DENMARK. 

Copenhagen : 






Athenaeum. 



50,000 


Mem. 

Det Store Kongelige 

1670 

Gen. reference, Danish ; 

482,000 

18,000 

Open by 

Blbllothek. 

1798 

national lib.; bks. lent. 



voucher. 

Kongens Haandblb- 

18— - 

Gen., Modem; personal 

40,000 


King's 

liothek. 


property of king. 



perm. 

Universitetablblio- 

1482 

Gen., Nat. His.; bks.l.;Bib. 

260,000 

4,000 

Open. 

thek. 

1728 

Classen se; Scand. MSS. 



X, ICELAND. 

Reykjavik : 





Mem. 

College L. 


Hist., Phil. 

9,000 


Stiptlsbdkfuiafn. 


Sci., Iceland. 

30,000 


Open. 

XI. NORWAY. 

CHRISTIANIA : 






Delchmannske 

1780 

Gen., Pop.; founded by 

16,200 

800 

By vouch. 

Blbllothek. 


C. Deichmann. 




Universitetablblio- 

1811 

Untv. course ; Sci.; books 

230,000 

1,170 

By vouch. 

thek. 


lent ; early Scand. lit. 



Throndhjem : 






K. nbrske Videns- 

1767 

Science. 

60,000 

1,000 

Residents. 

kab. Selskab. B. 







XII. SWEDEN. 

LUND : 






Universltetablb. 

1688 

Univ. course, Sc!.; books 

120,000 

8,000 

Mem. 



lent; Delagardie MSS. 



(o. b. 1.). 

STOCKHOLM : 






Kongllga or Rika B. 
Ups ala : 

1686 

Gen., Swedish, Nat. Hist. 

260,000 

8,000 

Open. 

Unlversitetsblb. 

1620 

Univ. course; books lent. 

220,000 

10,000 

LSIHIbHk 

Xni. SPAIN. 

BARCELONA : 




MBS. 

By leave. 

Archivo de la 



mmmm 



66,000 

MBS. 

By leave. 

ProvinciaL 






CADIZ: 



80,000 



B. Provincial. 
EaooRlAL : 
BibUoteca. 




Open. 

1676 

Gen., incunabula ; val.MSS. 


4,611 

By leave. 

1 r, #1 o « 1 

B. Nadonal. 

1711 

Gen., Spun. 

IK'XUJJ 

Open. 

, B. del Palado Beat 
B. de ten laldro. 

_ B, dela Universal. 


Property of king. 

Founded by Jesuits. 



By leave. 
Open. 

Open. 


Univ. course. 



1E3 

Incunabula. 

! 70,614 

870 

Open. 


Name. 

j 

Spedal Character and 
Remarks. 

No. of Vols. 

pwj 

1 





■I 

Santiago : 





Open. 

B. Publics Univer- 

1682 

Gen., Theol. ; Spanish lit. 
and books of chivalry. 

87,000 

271 

sit. y ProvinciaL 





Seville : 





Open. 

B. Columbina. 

1660 

Founder, Fernando, son 

18,000 

MSS. 



of C. Columbus. 


Open, 

B. Universitaria. 
Toledo : 

1767 

Founded on Jesuit libs. 

60 000 


By leave. 

B. de la Catedral. 
Valencia : 

1598 

Theology. 

80,000 

100 


B. del Arxobispado. 
B. Universitaria. 

1785 

Theology. 

Incun. ; destroyed in 1812. 

10 6C0 
42,000 

MSS. 

Open. 

Valladolid : 




B. de la Univer- 

1480 

Gen., Theol., Law; In- 

97,180 

808 

Open. 

sidad. 


eludes lib. of Santa Cru* 




(1480) and that of the 
univ. (1767). 




XIV. PORTUGAL. 

1 Coimbra : 






B, da Unlversldade. 1591 

Gen., Univ. course ; aca- 

84,000 


Mem. 



dem. dlss. 


(o. b. L). 

KVORA : 






B. Ai'chiepiscopal. 
Lisbon : 

B. da Academia. 


Theology. 

80,500 

MSS. 

By leave. 

1780 

Science. 

60,000 

MSS. 

Open. 

B. Nadonal. 
MAFRA : 

1796 

Gen., Portug. 

200,000 

9,416 

Open. 

Bibliotheca. 

Oporto : 

1780 


80,000 


By leave. 

B. Pub. Municipal. 1833 

General; books not lont; 

100,000 

1,800 

Open. 


1 

libs, of suppr. convents. 




XV. GREECE. 

ATHENS : 

University Lib. 
Corfu : 

1837 

National Lit. 

160,000 

600 

Open. 

Public Library. 

1800 

Univ. course. 

40,000 


Open. 

XVI. RUSSIA. 

DORPAT : 






University Lib. 
Helsingfors : 

1801 

Univ. course. 

148,600 

780 

Mem. 

University Lib. 

1828 

Univ. course ; Finland ; 

140,000 


Residents. 


separate Russian lib. 




Kazan : 






University Lib. 

1804 

Univ. course; lib. of Prince 

80,000 

Mem. 


Potemkin. 



Kharkoff : 





Mem. 

Univorslty Lib. 
KlEFV : 

Univorslty Lib. 

1805 

Sdence. 

66,000 


1838 

Formerly at Wllns. 

110,000 


Mem. 

Moscow : 




Open. 

Golitsin Museum. 

1865 

Lit.; rare editions. 

20,000 

80 

Public Mus. 

1861 

Gen., Hist., Russlca; in- 

800,000 

5,000 

Open. 



eludes Rumlnnxoflr lib. 


L. of the Patriarchs. 

1660 

Slavonic; pr. books have 


1,600 

By leave. 



been removed. 



University Lib. 
Odessa ; 

1765 

Univ. course; Hist. 

170,000 


By leave. 

Public Library. 

1830 


40,000 


Opon 
(over 19>v 

St Petersburg : 






Academy of Scien. 

1726 

Hist, and Sci. ; 12,000 arc 

160,000 

MSS. 

By leave. 


in Ub. of Asiatic M. 


Hermitage Lib. 
Imperial Public L. 


Gen., Russlca ; copy pri- 
vilege. 

1,000,000 

26,000 

Open 
(over 12). 

Monastery of St 
Alexander Nevski. 


Russian lit. 

10,000 

MSS. 


University Lib. 

1824 

Sci., Orient. PhU. 

188,677 


Mem. 




(o.b.L). 

XV1L EGYPT. 

CAIRO : 






Public Library, c. 

1860 

Includes the Wakf of 

40,000 

Incl. 

Open 


Cairo Mosques. * See 
Aoufsmy, 1879, xv. p. 68. 





XVTII. INDIA, CHINA, and JAPAN. 

BENARES : 






College Lib. 

1806 

Sanskrit Coll., 2,500 v. 

10,000 

2,600 

Mem. 

1836 





BOMBAY ; 

Roy, As. Soc. 

1804 

Oriental; books lent 

40,000 

200 

Mem. 

Calcutta : 





Sub. 

Calcutta Public lib. 

1886 

English ; prop, lib.; books 

46,000 

Few. 



lent; pr. cat. 



Open, 

Geol. Survey. 

1866 

Set, GeoL, Memoirs. 

10,000 


Indian Mus. 

1866 

Zoology, Arch. 

6,000 

9,600 

Bv leave. 
Mem. 

Rot.Aa Soc. Bengal 

1784 

Oriental. 

15,000 

St Paul's Ca»h. 

1868 

Theol.; book-dub attached. 

11,800 


By leave. 
Mem. 

Sanskrit CoIL 

1824 

Sanskrit 

4,800 

2,769 





maxm l 







MO LIBBABIE8 



r-r- 


1 



•s 

Name. 

is 

Special Character end 
Bewarbk 

Hd. of Tola. 

To whom 




Accessible. 

£ 

Print 

Msa 




^AIT»ojh(M4a: 
Johni Hopkins un. 

1870 

Science. 

12,000 


Mem. 

Maryland Hist. Soc. 
Mercantile L. Assoc, 
of H. 

1844 

1839 

History, 

Qen.. Popul ; 12.000 pam- 
phlets ; books lent. 

w 



Peabody Institute L* 

1870 

Qen. ref. 

79,000 








(over 10). 

B 08 TON (MW.) : 
Boston Athenaeum. 

1807 

Gen. ref., Hist. ; printed 

122,000 


Prop.; bks. 



dictionary cat. 

Theoh, Hist., 123,000 pam- 


bor. (|l). 

Congregational L. 

1838 

28,183 

223 

Open. 

Mom. Hist. Soc. 


phlets ; life privilege, 



1791 

Hist. ; Amer. local hist. 

26,000 

1,000 

Mem* 



and civil war. 

(100). 

New Eng. Hist,- 

1843 

Hist., Blog., Genoa!.; MS. 

17,000 


Open. 

Genealogical Soc. 


genealogies. 



Public L. (8 bfchs,), 

1832 

Books loot. 

193,478 


Open 

State Lib. of Mass. 

1826 

Ref., Law, and Hist. ; best 
collect, of U. S. statutes 
and reports. 

30,000 

Few. 

(above 14). 
Open. 


BROOKLYN (N. Y.) : 





Brooklyn Lib. 

Long island Hist. 

1837 

Books lent. 

01,163 


Mem. ($3). 

1863 

Ref., Hist,, Fine Arts 

85,000 


Mom. 

Soc. 





Brunswick (Me.) : 

Bowdoln Coll. Lib. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) : 

1802 

Gen. ref. ; inch soc. libs. 

87,000 


Mem. 

Young Men’s Lib. 
Cambridge (Mass.): 

1886 

Books lent. 

40,000 


Sub. ($3). 

Harvard Unlv. 

(central coll, and 

1682 

910,000 pamphlets; ballads, 

259,000 


Open for 

1764 

folk-lore, Americana, 



ref.; mem. 

9 depart, libs.). 


maps, law, dlvin., and 
soology. 



borrow’. 

Ch a rlottxsville 





(Va). 

Unlv. of Virginia. 

1623 

Coll, course. ; mem, bor. 

87,000 


Open. 

Chicago (111.) : 




Public L)b. 

1872 

Books lent. 

76,120 


Open. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) : 




. 

Public Lib. 

1856 

Gen., Med., Theol.; Resid. 

122,980 


Open. 


1867 

bor. free, others pay $5. 


Young Men’s Mer- 

1833 

Books lent. 

43,000 


Sub. (|6). 

cantile Lib. 




Cleveland (Ohio) : 

Pub. School Lib. 
Columbus (Ohio) : 

1868 

Books lenv *0 residents. 

33,029 


Open. 

Ohio Stnte Ub. 
Detroit (Mich.) : 

1817 

Gen. ref., Law 

47,800 


Open. 

Public Ub. 

EVANETON (111.) : 

1863 

Books lent. 

43,000 

8 

Open 
(oyer IS). 

North-western Uni. 
Frankfort (Ky.) : 

1837 

Gen., Clan., Phil. 

81,000 


Mem. 

Kentucky State L. 
Georgetown (D.C.): 

1891 

Gen. ref., Law. 

88,900 


Open." 

Georgetown Coll. 

1791 

Theol. and Coll, course ; 

80,000 

Few. 

Mem. and 

Hanover (N.H.): 


Observatory lib. 800 vols. 


visitors. 


Dai tmouth Col. L. 
Harrisburgh (Pa.): 

1709 

Gen. ref. ; books lent. 

61,000 


Mem.(#C). 

Pennsylvania State 

Bef. 

Gen. ref.. Law ; docu- 

44,000 


Open. 

Lib. 

1777 

mentary hist, of State. 


Hartford (Conn.) : 





Connecticut Hist. 

1825 

History. 

20,000 

Many. 

Open ; by 

Soc. 

1 


permisa. 
Sub. (|6). 

Hartford L. Assoc. 

1839 

Books lent. 

81,000 


Watkinson L. of Ref. 

1858 

Gen. ref. ; connected with 
Conn. Hist. Soc. L, 

34,899 


Open. 

Haverhill (Maas.): 

Public Lib. 

Indianapolis (Ind.): 

18T8 

Books lent 

84,912 


Op.(ov,12). 

Public Lib. 

Ithaca (N. y.) : 

1872 

Books lent 

81,027 


Open. 

Cornel University. 

1868 Ref., Unlv. Lib. ; contains 

50,000 


Mem. 


lib. of Gold win Smith, F. 
Bopp, and C. Anthon. 


. 

Lansing (Mich.) : 



Michigan State L. 

1828 Gen. ref., Law; offl. bor. 

34,000 


Open* 

Louisville (Ky.) : 
Pub. L. of Kentucky. 

18T1 

60,800 


Open. 

Madison (WU.) : 




Wis. State Hist. Soc. 

1849 Gen.. Amer. Hist. 

43,000 


Hem. m- 

Middletown 



! 

(Conn.): 






Weekyatl Unlv. 

1888 ColL course t Amer. Hist., 

81,000 


Mem. 


early Wesleyan Hist 


Hew Bedford 





(Mass.): 

Free Public Lib. 

ISA* 

Books lent 

41,000 


Open 
(over 10). 

iH*W HayEN (Conn .) 1 





Yale Coll, (and libs. 1700 Qen. ref. ; Llnonlan and 

123,000 

WO 

Mem. 

of depta, of law, 
•cb, and divinity). 


Brothers lib., 23,000. 

(0. b. L). 



H*w York : 






Apprentices’ Lib. 

18*0 Gen., Trades and Useful 

68,000 


Open to 
am. wd 
Joamym. 

Astor 14b. 


Arts : apprentices and 
working women bor. 
free, others $2. 


1848 Gen. ref., Took and 

199,347 



Colombia College 
JUk 


Ling. 


^9 

17*4 Qen. ref. 1 books lent; 
includes Phasoi* Mk 

46,000 


Lenox lib. 

1870Bare books; founded by 

1 

| » f W 

.1,000 




i 

Speetal OHaMCter End 
Remarba. 

Hi. of Vols. 

m 


I 

Prink 

MSS. 


Miw 

* feUMUl: 
»»E*Bb.Ub 


Set., Orion.; mus. attached 

10,906 


Open- 

1851 


Idler. Soc. 

186( 

1811 

Oriental ; br. of Roy. As 
Hoc. 

26,000 


Mem. and 

§ub< 

ItOORKKK : 
Thomason Coll. 

IHM 

Engineering, toel Addis- 

14,000 


Mem. 


combe lib. 




Taejur : 

Lib. of Raja. 

• beg 

Sanskrit ; prop, of raja 


18,000 

By leave. 

17th 

cat by Dr Burnell. 





cent 





Shanghai : 

N. Chins Br. of R 

1837 

Or., 1109 Chinese bks. 

9,306 

1,100 

Mem. 



cat. pr. 



Open. 

Raffles Ub 

1844 

Gan. Malay and Far East 

11,000 



books lent on payment 




Batavia r 

Batav. genoote- 


Dutch Settlements, Indian 

20,000 

1,030 

Open 

chap. 


Archipelago. 




Tokio : 


Chin, and Jap., SOOOEurop 


Inch 

Open. 

Ub. of Toklo Fu. 

1878 

68,000 

XIX. BRITISH COLONIES. 

Australia. 






Sydney j 






live Pub. Lib. (1 

1869 

Gen., Australasia- Books 

61,168 


Open* 

branch). 


lent; open on Sunday. 


(over 12), 

Parliamentary Ub 
Bhisbank : 

1844 

Legislation, Documents. 

97,000 


Mom. 

Free Public Lib- 
Par liamentary Lib. 



20.' 00 



Adelaide ; 





S. Austr. Institute. 

1880 

Gen., Australasia ; 103 

80,000 


Open; 


1855 

country Inst, affiliated. 



bks. lent 

Melbourne : 

1838 



on payt. 

Pub. Lib. of Vlct 

Gen., Australasia 

111,644 

10 

Open. 

(over 14). 


Britiik Guiana. 

Georgetown : 






R. Agr. and Com. 

1844 

Gen., British Guiana. 

96,000 


Mem. 

Society Ub. 

1864 





A Canada. 






Ottawa: 






Lib. of Parliament. 

1815 

Canada ; nooks lent 

100,900 

50 

Mem. 

Queuho : 




( 0 . b. h). 

Blbl. de la Legls- 

1807 

Law ; Canada , books 

80,000 


Mem. 

Isture. 


lent 



( 0 . b. 1,). 

Toronto : 





Mechanics' Inst. 

1831 

Reference by small fee. 

10,403 


Mom. 

University Lib. 

1838 

Uniy. course : reading' 
room open 

94,000 

B 

Mem. 

Jamaica 





Kingston : 






Free Pub. Lib. (3 

1874 

Books lent ; in conn, with 



Open 

branches). 


Inst of JamaRut 



(Over 13). 

KAurltim. 

Tort Louis : 






Municipal Ub. 

Hew Zealand. 

1831 

Gen., Freneh, Ht, Med., 
and Music ; bks. not lent 

10,000 


Open. 

Otago: 

Unlv. Lib. 
Wellington : 



10,000 


Mem, 

Athenaum and 

1848 


10,030 


Sub 

Mech. Inst 





South Africa 

Cape Town : 






S. Afr, Public Uh, 

Grahamstown ) 

1818 

Gen., Africa, Australia, Ac.; 
Dessluian and Grey libs. 

88,873 

196 

Opsn, 

Free Public Ub. 
Pirterharitzbu rq : 

Free Public Ub. 
Poet Elisabeth j 

1866 

Books lent on payment. 

7,800 


Open. 



10,000 


Opon. 

Free Public Ub. 

1848 

Books lent on payment. 

12,000 


Open. 

Tasmania. 

HobIrttown : 






Tasm. Pub. Ub. 
Parliamentary Lib. 

1870 

1836 

Gen., local. 

Jfi 


fiCS; 



XX. UNITED STATES. 




A.LBANT (N. T.) : 

N. Y. Stele lib. 

Am here* (Mem.) : 

1818 < 

Gen. ref.. Law; law lib. 
of 29,300 vols. 

116,600 

940 

Open 
(mr Id). 

Amherst College L. : 

19211 

Gen. ; coll. lib. ; includes 

41,190 


Mem. 


2 soc. libs., 3423 vols. 


(o.b.1). 

Ando via (Mem.) t 
Theolog. Som. 1 

1807' 

rheology. 

38,600 

Few, 

Mem. 

ANN AftMUMM,)! 
Unlv. of )CloMc*n 1 

1841 < 

Glen. ref. ; books lent 

40,000 


Open, 



only to professors. 



tIMI 

Law chiefly. 

•9,009 


Open. 

mi 

tat ref., Law. 

•MOO 


Heel of 


mfml 












Specif Character 

No. of VoU. 

£38. 







H. 


Print, 

MBS. 


lit York— eo* 






Mercantile L. Aesoc. 
N. x . Hl»t Soc. 

\m 

1804 

Rook* lent. 

History. 

86,000 


Sft. 

N. T. Society Lib. 

1700 

1754 

Gen., Art, Novels puM. 

80,000 


(0. b. 1.). 

Prop. 

Union I bool. Sem 

1720-1820; books lent. 


18M 

Theology ; H. B. Smith 
Memorial ThpoJ. L*b. ; 
bks. lent; 38,000 pamph. 

40,800 

161 

Mem. 

(ab. p.). 



Philadelphia • 
Acad, of Nat. Sci. 

1812 

Nat. Hist. ; books not 

35,000 


Mem. 

Brotherhcad Lib. 


lout; 40,000 pamphlets. 


( 0 . b. p.). 

1861 

39,200 


Sub. 

Lib. Company of 

1731 

Loganian lib. held In trust. 

112,000 

74 

Sub. ; ref. 

Phil. (1 branch). 



free. 

Loganian Lib. 

1750 


11,000 


Open. 

Mercantile Lib. Co. 

1821 

Books lent. 

141,000 

200 

Sub. ($4). 

PIUHCETQS (N.J.): 
College of New Jer- 

1746 

Gen. ref. ; includes n o 

72,000 


Mem. 

•ey Lib. 


clety libs. 


Presbyterian Theol. 

1812 

Ref., Thcpl. ; hwlu lent; 

40,000 


Mem. 

Sem. Lib. 


endowment, $60,000. 


Providers (R.L): 





Brown University. 

1768 

Coll, course ; rich In hist., 

54,000 


Mem. 

Prpvldeuco Athe- 


das., mul pntr. lit. 
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DIBURNIANS were a people who at different times were 
prominent on the Adriatic coasts. They were originally, 
one cannot duubt, one of the homogeneous Illyrian tribes 
(see Illyrja). Living in a barren rocky country along the 
north-eastern coast of the Adriatic, they devoted themselves 
to the sea, and were the chief navigators of the Adriatic in 
the early period. They settled on the coast of Picenum, 
where the town of Truentum was always counted Liburnian ; 
and the Greek colonists found them at Corey ra and other 
places. They were pressed on all sides by other races, but 
were still a powerful people in the time of Scylax (Scyl., 
p. 7). The islands that lay along the coast were peopled 
by them and called by their name. They were a race of 
pirates, who need swift boats with a large sail These 
Liburnian ships became famous when the Romans adopted 
them in several of their naval wars. The heavy and lofty 
ships that had been developed by the later Greek states 
proyed unequal to the light and swift Liburnian boats. 
The country was incorporated by the Romans in the 
province of Dalmatia. 

LIBYA was a geographical name by which the Greeks 
usually designated Africa, with the exception of Egypt, 
although sometimes the continent was thought to be divided 
between Libya end Ethiopia. Libya enters into tha sphera 
* of gft|c$ept history only in ee far as it came into contact with 
$9 m* »t iwtwjwv. mi prwmt fcrtwl# will 


touch this point only; tbs natural features and the 
ethnology will be found under other headings (see Afbiqa). 
The native tribes cams several times into collision with the 
kings of ancient Egypt. In the reign of Raineses the 
Great and his sucotssor thsy invaded the Delta, and various 
expeditions were made by the Pharaohs into the outlying 
country, on the south particularly (see Egypt). Herodotus 
mentions one important expedition sent out by Pharaoh 
Necbo (610-694 B.O.), which started from the Red Sea, 
circumnavigated the continent, and reached the mouth of 
the Kile after three years’ absence. The truth of the tate 
has often been doubted, but one circumstance in which 
Herodotus himself expresses his disbelief, viz., that as they 
sailed west they had the sun on their light hand, has in 
modern times been generally accepted as proving that the 
voyage was actually made. 

The Phoenician colonies on the north coast, Utica, Car- 
thage, Ac., beginning between lOOOund 800 B.o„ established 
a powerful and civilized empire in a hitherto unknown part 
of Libya. Their trading expeditions gave (hem a wide 
acquaintance with the geography of the country, even with 
the Atlantic coast as far almost as the equator ; but the 
contempt with which the Roman conquerors treated the 
ttftevafepe of the Carthaginians allowe4 much valuable 
malarial to disappear. The historian Sallust, when praetor 
•f ww *41 ftbj, to m Panic record* irj&b 
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he got interpreters to translate for him (Sail, Jug. $ 17) ; 
end fortunately one record of an exploring voyage along 
the west coast, preserved in a temple in Carthage, was 
translated by some Greek traveller ahd is still available 
(see Hanno). For all that is known of the Carthaginian 
rule in Libya see Carthage. 

Greek mariners must have visited Libya at a very early 
period, for the edible lotus of the northern coast is men- 
tioned in the Odyssey. 

In the latter part of the 7th century B.O. the Greeks 
began to colonize the north coast Between the Cartha- 
ginian territory and the borders of Egypt they planted a 
number of cities, and the Pentapolis of which Cyrene was 
the chief was among the richest and most flourishing of all 
the Greek states (see Cyrene). When the Persians invaded 
Egypt they made some attemr. c to extend their empire over 
Libya; but the expedition of 6ambyses (about 525 B.C.) was 
too unfortunate to encourage them to further efforts. The 
camel was introduced into Egypt under the Persian rule, and 
from this time it became easier to make long journeys over 
the Libyan deserts. Herodotus shows much knowledge of 
the Sahara, and it is clear that his account must be founded 
on the reports of traders and caravan guides well acquainted 
with the desert route. Under the Macedonian kings know- 
ledge of Libya was much extended ; they sent exploring 
expeditions for scientific purposes into Abyssinia, while 
growing wealth and luxury caused a continually increas- 
ing demand for the ivory, spices, and other produce of 
Libya. In the period 500-200 ac. it seems certain 
that commerce was maintained with the countries beyond 
the Sahara # in at least two ways — by the Carthagmian 
ships trading along the Atlantic coast, and by the over- 
land route across the desert to the Nile. The Roman 
conquest of Carthage closed the former route. Polybius 
indeed was commissioned by Scipio to explore the country, 
and sailed a long way down the west coast ; but the Romans 
themselveB had not the maritime enterprise required for 
such voyages. The record which Polybius wrote for his 
friend Scipio is quoted by Pliny and Stephanus. Sallust 
also collected information about the country, and under the 
emperor Nero an exploring expedition was sent into 
Abyssinia. The Romans added more to the knowledge of 
Libya in other ways, — by a better organization of the 
province and increased facilities of travel and trade, by the 
frontier wars again3t surrounding tribes, and finally by the 
expeditions sent directly into the heart of the country to 
procure wild animals for the amphitheatre. The passion 
of the Roman populace for seeing strange animals 
slaughtered in the public games was gratified by the 
emperors and magistrates. Enormous numbers of Libyan 
wild beasts were exhibited in the amphitheatre; even 
hippopotami and alligators are mentioned. One Roman 
officer, Maternus, penetrated at least as far as Lake Chad. 
The Peri, plus of Arrian preserves a record of the trade along 
the east coast of Libya in the 1st century. In these 
ways a fairly accurate knowledge of northern Libya was 
obtained, and Ptolemy could, in the 2d century, construct 
a good map of Africa as far south as 11° N., though his 
idea of the shape of the continent further to the south is 
less accurate thau that of HerodotuB. 

See Ritter, Erdkundr, i. ; Heeren, Historical Researches , or in the 
German Ideen, vol. ii. ; and the geographical works of Forbiger, 
Kiepert, Bunbury, kc . 

LICATA, See Alicata, vol. 1 p. 574. 

LICHJJNS (Lichenes) may briefly be defined as 
cellular perennial plants, furnished with a vegetative 
system containing gonidia, and with a reproductive system 
consi8ting v of female thecasporous fruits and male spermo- 
gonous organs. They constitute a distinct class of cellular 
cryptojpflns, intermediate between algse and fungi, to 
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both of which in some respects they present certain 
affinities. By the earlier authors they were regarded as 
being Aerophycx or terrestrial alg®, while of recent years 
they have been viewed by some writers as being 
AtcomyceUms fungi From both of these, however, they 
are sufficiently distinguished and separated by the special 
structure of their thallus, by the presence of certain 
immediate principles proper to their tissues, and by their 
mode of life and nutrition. Their relations to these 
neighbouring classes, and their true systematic place, will 
be best elucidated on considering their structure and its 
bearings upon some recent speculations. 

Structure of Lichens. 

A complete lichen consists of a nutritive and vegetative 
system termed the thallus, and of reproductive bodies 
borne upon it in the form of apothecia and spermogones. 
Occasionally, however, there is no thallus present (e.g. y 
Sphinctrina, various Lecidex , Endococcus), in which case 
the fructification is parasitical on the thalli of other lichens. 

I. Vegetative System . — The thallus is very variable in 
external form and colour, as also in internal structure. 

1. In external form it presents the following modifica- 
tions. (a) The foliaceous thallus, which may be either 
peltate, ie. y rounded and entire, as in Umbilicaria y <fcc., or 
variously lobed and laciniated, as in Sticta , Parmelia , <fcc. 
This is the highest type of its development, and is some- 
times very considerably expanded. ( b ) The fruticulose 
thallus, which sometimes is filamentOBe, as in Ephebe , and 
may be either erect, becoming pendulous, as in Usnea y 
Ramalina , &c., or prostrate, as in Alectoria jul>ata y var. 
chalybeiformis. It is usually divided into branches and 
branchlets, bearing some resemblance to a miniature shrub 
amongst the Phanerogamia. An erect cylindrical thallus 
terminated by the fruit is termed a podetium , as in 
Cladonia . (c) The crustaceous thallus, which iB the most 

common of all, forms a mere crust on the substratum, 
varying in thickness, and may be squamose (in Squamaria) y 
radiate (in Placodium) t areolate, granulose, or pulverulent 
(in various Lecanorx and Lecidex). In its pulverulent 
state it is either the rudimentary or the abortive condition 
of many specieB. (d) The hypophloeodal thallus is often 
concealed beneath the bark of trees (as in some Verrucarix 
and Arthonix) } or enters into the fibres of wood (as in 
Xylographa and Agyrium) y being indicated externally 
only by a very thin film or macula. To this may also be 
referred the evanescent thallus which is denoted solely by 
gonidia sparingly scattered on the stone or wood (os in 
some Caliciei and Lecidex). This is the simplest form 
under which lichenose vegetation occurs. These two 
latter forms of thalli may be either determinate y i.e. y of a 
definite shape with a distinct margin or boundary, or 
$fuse y i.e, y spreading extensively over the substratum 
with no visible limits. The differences in these forms 
are no doubt connected with differences in the chemical 
composition of the thallus. In colour also the thallus 
externally is very variable. In the dry and more 
typical state it is most frequently white or whitish, and 
almost as often greyish or greyish glaucous. Less com> 
monly it is of different shades of brown, red, yellow, and 
black. These various colours do not originate from any 
colouring matters contained in the cells themselves, but, 
according to investigations made by Nylander (see Florey 
1879, p. 55$) they depend upon such as are deposited in the 
granulations and cellular wails, whence they appear on the 
epi thallus. In the moist state of the thallus these colours are 
much less apparent, as the textures then become more or less 
translucent, and the epithallus usually presents the greenish 
colour of the gonidia (e.g. y ParmeUa Barren, Peltidea 
aphtAoda , UmbiUcaria pudulata, and pulverulent; LeoidemL 
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% Internal structure of the thallus presents two 
principal modifications, vis., the Gratified thallus, having 
its different elements 
(hyphse and gonidia) ar- 
ranged in layers, and 
the unstratified thallus, 
in which these different 
elements are confused in 
a homogeneous tissue. 

A, The stratified thallus. 

— On making a vertical sec- 
tion this is seen in a folia- 
ceous lichen to consist of 
three layers constituting a 
cortical , a gonidial, and a 
medullary system, to which 
in the case of many crusta- 
ceous lichens is to be added 
a fourth, viz. , a hypoihalline 
stratum 

(a) The cortical stratum 
occupies the whole of ^he ex- 
ternal surface of filamen- 
tose and fruticulose lichens; 
both the upper and under 
surfaces of some foliaceous 
and squamulose species, 
while it is found only on the 
upper surface of crustaceous 
lichens. 
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Fro. 1. — Section of Stratified Thallus 
of Ricasolia herbacea. a, cortical 
stratum ; b , gonidia! stratum ; c, 
medullary stratum. 

It usually consists of a colourless cellular tissue, in which 
the cellules are closely compacted and form a pseudo-parenchyma. 
Its most superficial portion, termed by Nylander the epithallus, a sort 
of cuticle, is amorphous, often more indurated and coloured. In some 
lichens ( c.g ., Collema) it is the only portion of the cortex present, 
while in pulverulent crustaceous thalli it is entirely wanting, (b) 
The gonidial stratum is situated immediately beneath the cortical 
stratum, and consists usually of greenish spherical cellules, or of 
granules destitute of a cellular membrane. It is not always con- 
tinuous, but is often interrupted, the gonidia occurring in dissociated 
masses. Sometimes it is situated on the upper part of the medullary 
stratum, in which case the gonidia are arraiged either between or 
amongst its exterior elements. In general its limits may readily 
be distinguished from the others by its peculiar colour. Various 
important matters relatiug to the gonidia will more appropriately 
be afterwards discussed at length, (c) The medullary stratum is 
more variable in its constituent elements, but, being always colour- 
less, is easily recognized. It presents the three following princi- 
pal modifications, (a) The woolly medulla consists of simple or 
oranched filaments, which in foliaceous species are loosely intersected 
and entangled, and in fruticulose species are more or less congluti- 
nated, assuming a longitudinal direction, and constituting, as in 
Usnca , a kind of solid axis for the support of the thallus. (&) The 
cretaceous medulla occurs only in crustaceous lichens, and is 
generally characterized by its tartareous appearance. It is more 
compact than the preceding, and consists for the most part of 
molecular granulations often intermixed with octahedral crystals of 
lime, and presenting but few traces of filamentose elements, (y) 
The cellulose me Julia consists of a tissue of angular, rounded, or 
oblong cellules containing gonidia in their interior or in their 
interstices ( e.g ., Pannaria , Endocarpon). In some species (c.g., 
Verrucaria fuscnla) the cellules have a tendency to reunite into 
filaments and then to separate again into rows of cellules, (d) 
The hypothalline stratum is the inferior one of the thallus and that 
upon which the other strata are developed, though it is not always 
vwiblo, and is sometimes entirely wanting. It usually presents 
itself under a twofold aspect, viz., the hypothallus and rhizinse. (a) 
The hypothallus proper, which is immediately developed upon the 
prothallus (i.e,, the filaments of the germinating spore), is a hori- 
zontal stratum consisting of interlacing filaments or of elongated, 
short, or rounded cellules, and is sometimes of a white or whitish 
colour, but usually dark or blackish. In many crustaceous lichens 
it is represented only by a black or dark-coloured border limiting 
the thallus (e.g. Lecvdca geographica , kc.). (&) The rhizinse consist 

of vertical rhizoid fibrill®, usually branching and tufted at their 
extremities, blackish or greyish in colour, rarely white, which occur 
on the lower surface of foliaceous lichens. They consist of several 
filamentose elements which are most frequently articulated and 
agglutinated (e.g., Parmelia, Physcia), or sometimes simple and 
then always articulated (e.g., Sticta). It is to be observed that the 
hypothallus and the rhizinro serve merely as bases of attachment 
for the lichens to the substratum, and do not in any way aid in its 
nutrition. 

B. The unstratijied thallus. — This occurs amongst the Lichenacei 
{which, however, are most frequently stratified as above), and in 



various species belonging to the inferior genera, which have a pul* 
verulent or hypopmoeodal thallus. In 'these the constituent 
elements are more or leas mixed together, though the gonidial 
Btr&tum generally remains distinct, and is often visible when the 
others are absent. It is, however, the families of the Byssacei and 
Collcmacei that are more especially characterized by an unstratified 
thal I us, H ere the cortical stratum is chiefly represented by a greenish 
(in Collema), rarely brown (in Synalissa, &c.), no»-cellular enlthallus, 
or in others (Leptogium) by a thin stratum of angulose cellules dis- % 
tinct from the other elements of the thallus. The gonidial granules* 
are also disposed in a different manner to those of the Liohmaosi. 
In the majority of the 
Cnllcmacei they are 
strung together monili- 
formly, and distributed 
without ordor in a gela- 
tinous pellucid sub- 
stance ; while sometimes 
they are agglomerated 
into small groups, and 
situated for the most 

f >art next to the epithal- 
us. In Ephcbacei they 
are not moniliformly 
arranged, but are tuni- 
cated or iuvolved in a 
gelatinous cellulose stra- 
tum. The rest of the 
thallus consists of the 
medullary system (ex- 
cept iu Ephcbacei, in 
which there is no me- 
dulla), and is composed 
of tubular or hollow 
filaments, with roundish 
cavities containing the 
gonidial granules, and 
imbedded in the gela- 
tinous substunce, wTiich 
very ' readily imbibes 
water. There are a few 
lichens in which there 
is no trace whatever of 
stratification, as the 
genus Ccenogonium, in 
which the entire thnllus is composed of filamentose membranous 
elements, and the peculiar family of the Myriavgiacei {doubtfully, 
however, referable to lichens), in which it is equally cellulose 
throughout. 

In addition to the hyphal and gonidial anatomical elements 
which thus enter into the structure of the thallus, there is another 
to be noticed, which, however, is to be regarded rather as an 
immediate principle. This is the molecular granulations, which 
are extremely small and (in form) irregular corpuscles, 0*001-0*002 
millim. in diameter, and visible only when very highly magnified 
(800-400 diameters). They occur in all parts of the tnallus, 
especially in the younger cellules, from the epithallus to the 
hypothallus, being especially abundant in the medulla of crustaceous 
species. In the epithallus they are variously coloured according to 
tne colours which it presents, but in all other parts they are 
colourless. They occur also in the apotheca, in the epithecium, 
the thecae, and the spores, and constitute the famous “micro* 
gonidia ” of Dr Minks. By the application of sulphuric acid many 
of them are transformed into small acicular crystals, and in the 
spores they are frequently agitated by a Brownian movement. 

We may here also, in connexion with the vegetative system 
of lichens, refer to certain peculiar excrescences vhich are some- 
times presented by the upper or uuder surface of the thallus. 
Of these the principal are tne following. (1) Sorcdia are pulveru- 
lent eruptions on the cortical stratum, varying in form, being 
rounded or diffuse, and either are scattered upon the upper surface 
of the thallus or border its margins. They are of a lighter colour 
than the thallus, and consist of a mass of gonidia and of molecular 
granulations intermingled with filamentose elements. They occur 
in many fruticulose, foliaceous, and crustaceous lichens, and their 
protrusion through the cortical stratum is owing most probably to 
nn excessive development of the gonidial element. Occasionally 
also they appear on tie disk of apothecia (in Pertusaria), which they 
render abortive, and in this case constitute the pseudo-genus 
Variolaria of older authors^ Whon detached from the thallus they 
are capable under certain favourable circumstances of giving rise to 
new plants, and thus act tte part of bulbils in the Phancrogamia. 
It is no doubt by their mms that many species which are never 
found in a fertile state (e.g., Thamiwlia vcrmicularis) are propagated. 
(2) Cyp&sUm are small, nrceolate, pale excavations which occur 
abundantly on’ the under surface of many species of Stdctei. They 
are generally naked, but are often also pulverulent or sorediiferous, 


Fig. 2. — Section of Unstratified Thallus of 
Collema conglomeratum, with Monillform 
Gonimia scattered amongst the Hyphal 
Filaments. 
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ill which Utter ewe they are called pituSt-eyphtUm. Their phyrio- 
logical function is not definitely known * but they are most likely 
oonateted with the nutrition of the plants. (3) Isidia constitute 
all exuberant condition of some foliaceous ana crustaceous thaUi. 
They Consist of elevated, coralloid, stipitate excnescencoB, which 
aro Sometimes branched, and which are always of the same colour 
and texture as tho tlmllus itself. This isidioid condition in 
c.rUHtoceous tlialli is the basis of tho old pseudo-genus Indium, 
which is merely an anomalous state of some species of Pcrtusaria. 
Isidia have the same functions us the soredia, and serve as pro- 
pagula. (4) Ccphalodia aro orbicular and flattened or globular 
tubercles of a peculiar texture which occur on the thallus of many 
species belonging to different genera. They are usually epigenous, 
as in SUrcocaulon , Usnea, Lccanora gelida, Lecidca panama , Ac. 
In a few species, however, they are hypogenous, asm j Peltidea venom 
and Psoroma cuphyllum , while in various Stidei, Nephroma expalli- 
dum , &c., they are endogenous, forming pyrenoid protuberances on 
the lower surface. Recently Nylandor has detected both epigenouB 
and hypogenous eephalodia on Psoroma artnarium and Lccanora 
allorhiza. They are of a paler colour than the rest of the tlmllus, 
from which they differ also in structure, being confusedly cellulose, 
and containing gonidial granules. According to Tin -Mb Fries (in 
Flora, 1806, p. 19) they are only morbid excrescences caused by 
algals intruding themselves under the cortex ; but this is at unco 
refuted by the fact of their forming constant diameters of so many 
different species occurring in various situations. In these they 
evidently constitute normal organs, the use of which, however, is 
unknown. 

II. Reproductive System . — This consists of apothecia or 
the female organs, of spermogones or the presumed male 
organs, and probably also of pycnides or a secondary kind 
of fructification. 

1. The apotheoia, like the thallus, are Very variable in 
external form and colour, as also in their internal structure. 
In external form they present three principal modifications, 
viz., (1) disciform (or gynrnocarpims), in which the shape is 
that of a disc (as in all the higher genera) ; (2) nucleiform 
(or angiocarpous), in which the shape is that of a rounded 
tubercle with an apical ostiole (a8 in Endocarpon, Ferru- 
caria ) ; and (3) peridiiform , similar in shape to the preced- 
ing, but closed, with no ostiole (as in Thefocarpon , 
Endococcus). Tho last two are but little variable in 
figure, and consequently do not in this respect admit of 
different designations. The disciform apothecia, however, 
present various shapes, of which the following are the 
principal : — (a) peltate , which are large, rounded, without 
any distinct thaliine margin ( e.g., Usnea , Peltigera) ; (b) 
lecanoiine, or scutelliform, which are orbicular and sur- 
rounded by a distinct, more or less prominent thaliine 
margin ( e.g Parmelia , Lecanora), having sometimes also 
in audition a proper one (e.g., TMotrema , Urceolaria) ; (c) 
foetdeint, or patelliforni, which are typically orbicular, with 
only a proper margin {e.g., Lecidea ), sometimes obsolete, 
and which are occasionally irregular in Bhape, angular or 
flexuose {e.g,, Lecidea jurana, L. myrmecina), or complicated 
and gyrose {e.g., G 'yrophwa), and even stipitate {e.g., 
B&omyces) ; (d) lir el! {form, which are of very irregular 
figure, elongated, branched or flexuose, with only a proper 
margin {e.g., Xylographa , 6 'rap ft is, &c.) or none {e.g., 
Boats Arthonies), and are often very variable even iu the 
same Species. It may be hero observed that young disci- 
form apothecia are more or less nucleiform. In colour the 
rathecit Are extremely variable, aud it is but rarely that 
tnAy Are concolorous or subcon colorous with the thallus 
(a^., Uenea, Rama Una). Usually they are discolorous, 
and tney be black, brown, yellowish, or also less frequently 
root-ooloared, rusty-red* orange-reddish* saffron* or of 
VArtoAA intermediate shades. Occasionally in the same 
ejtetitea thAir colour is very variable {e.g., Lecanora 
ntotabofoides, Ltddea decolorans), while sometimes they are 
white Ur glaucous, rarely greenish, pruinose. Lecideine 
apothecia* which a re not black, but otherwise variously 
coloured, are termed Uatorine. 

TV two principal parts of which an apothecium consists 
ate the hypothecnm and the thecium. 


a* which oomsponds to the h; 
It & composed of 


0 ) The __ 

the (Jonceptacle of the'apothecia. A _ 

very dense, and often presenting an indistinct stmtitiCA* 
Lis tissue may in general be distinc 


) may in general be distinguished from that of the 
of the thallus by its cellules being smaller, mom 


compact, and differently coloured, though in some instances (as in 
certain Pannarm) the limits are not determinable. In the apothecia 
of such genera as Galicium , Bsmnyces , &c., tho hypothecium is 
composed of hollow cemented filaments arranged longitudinally and 
constricted into a stipe for the support of the fruit. The nypo* 
thecium in disciform apothecia is usually termed the exciptilum 
proper, while in nucleiform apothecia it is termed the pyrenium , 
and in peridiiform apothecia the peridium. When the pyrenium 
quite covers the nucleus it is said to be entire , dimidiate when it 
covers only the upper portion. The hypothecium is either colourless 
or dark, or reddish or yellowish, according as its cellules are tinged. 

(2) The thecium, or as it is more frequently termed the hymenium * 
is that part of the apothecium which contains the organs of the fruit, 
viz. , the thalamium and the thec& , which aro placed perpendicularly 
to the hypothecium. It is penetrated by an amyloid substance, 
colourless and very greedy of water, termed the hymenial gelatine , 
formed of the lichenme, which becomes bluish or wine-reddish when 
tinged with iodine. The thecium itself corresponds to the gonidial- 
medullary Btratum, while its superficial portion, termed the epiihe - 
cium , corresponds to the epi thallus. [a] The thalamium generally 
consists of paraphyses which are erect colourless filaments arising 
from the hypothecium, and whose function is to aid in the expulsion 
of the spores by the pressure which they exercise upon the theca. 
They are of nearly equal height, closely placed together, usually ver 
slender, though slightly variable in thickness, frequently articulate! 

nally the\ 




and rarely branched or anastomosing. Internally they are hollow 
and filled with protoplasm, which sometimes is separated into little 
globules. Their apices are generally coloured, in most instances 
dilated, sometimes clavate, and are cemented together by gelatin. 
They arc frequently confused together ; occasionally they are but 
little evoluto ; while in many of the Pyrenocarpei they are entirely 
wanting, though in these the ostiolar filaments of the hypothecium 
have sometimes been mistaken for them, (b) The theete are large, 
oblong, cylindrical or ovoid cellules or vesicles containing the spores, 
ami nre usually more ©r less attenuated towards the base. In Bize 
ami shape they vary considerably in the different genera and specie* 
according to the size, 
number, form, and ar- 
rangement of their I 
spores. They differ 
aiso in the same 
species, within certain 
limits, according to 
age, the youug theca 
being more slender 
than those which are 
older. In some genera 
which have very large 
spores (e.g., Varied - 
laria , Pcrtusaria) the 
theeie are distended in 
proportion, and gene- 
rally present a saccate 
or oblongo-veutricose 
form. The theca itself 
is a thin membranous 
cellule, the walls of Fro. 3. — Vertical Section of Apothecium of 
which are at first of Pkyscia parietina . a, paraphyses ; 6, 

an equal tlm knees tliecee with bilocular spores ; c, hypo- 
throughout, but in pro- thecium. 
cess of development 

they become gradually thinnor, except at the summit, where they re* 
tain their original thickness. In some species the wall is remarkably 
thick at the apex (e.g. , Arthonia), and in others it is invested through- 
out with a kind of external cuticle (e.g . , Pertusaina). The thee® are 
rcsorbed after the expulsion of the spores ; though w here their walls 
are extremely thin (as in Calicium) they are ruptured and disappear 
at a very early stage. The spores are the special reproductive 
organs of lichens, and are produced iu the thecae by free cell-forma- 
tion, i.t., by tho separation and subsequent condensation of the 



spore-wall has taken place, the 
spores have a definite outline, and may consist of only one cellule 
or loculus (simple spores), or may be divided by one or more trans- 
verse partitioned membranes (septate spores). Sometimes the loculi 
are restricted to the two endB or poles of the spore (one in each) and 
are said to be polar i -bilocular, the two loculi being occasionally 
united by a longitudinal tube. At other times the transverse para- 
tions are further divided by several longitudinal partitions, in which 
case tee spore is said to be murali-divtdod, from the resemblance it 
then beam to the atones in a wall Tho contents of the spores are 
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khomogtneotu protoplasm, molecular granulations (often abundant), 
ana a pale-yellow oily substance, which in the fully developed spoi'e 
often oeoomes condensated into one or more globules, visible 
generally near its etids or in the middle. The number of the spores 
in each theca varies very much in different species, being in most 
lichens 8, occasionally 6, 4 or 2, or rarely only 1. In some species, 
however, they are 20-100, when the thee® are said to be polyspored. 
In form they are also very variable, the principal shapes assumed 
by them in order of frequency bein^ ellipsoid , fusiform , oblongo- 
Cylindrical , snharoid, ana acicular , with several intermediate forms. 
They are still more variable as to size, being smallest in polyspored 
(e.g. t Lecanora fuscata, &c. ), and largest in monospored species 
(<?.£., Pcrtusaria communis , &c.). The largest spores of all are 
found in Variccllaria amicrostida , where they are 0*225-0 *080 mil- 
limetre long, and 0-095-0*115 milliin. thick. As to colour, they 
are either colourless (white, nearly hyalino or pale yellow under the 
microscope), or coloured (brownish, or brown, or blackish), while in 
Sphmropnoron there is also a bluish-black superficial pigment. The 
spore-wall varies in thickness, and is typically composed of two 
strata, the outer of which is termed the ep is pore and is coloured, 
while the inner i9 termed the cndosporc and is colourless, gelatinous, 
and generally less distinct. Notwithstanding that in these respects 
the spores are so variable in different H]>ceies, they are when mature 
remarkably constant in the same species, so that their characters 
afford valuable specific diagnoses. Apparently it is only those 
lichens which germinate from spores that occur in a fertile 
condition. 

2. The spermogones, which are the presumed male 
organa of reproduction, at once differ in appearance from 
the apothecia in being very minute corpuscles. In many 
cases their outline is invisible to the naked eye, unless the 
thallus has been previously moistened, when they appear 
a » minute points or papillae. When magnified they ex- 
ternally bear a resemblance to the apothecia of the Pyrcno- 
carpei f but internally, on microscopical examination, they 
are seen to differ essentially from these. In form they are 
imcleiform, round, or oblong, and are either sessile on the 
surface of the thallus, or more or less immersed in its sub- 
stance, or sometimes enclosed in prominent thalline verrucas. 
Usually they are simple, though occasionally two or several 
become confluent or aggregated into little groups. They 
almost always occur on the same thallus as the apothecia, 
or rarely on different thalli ( e.g Ephebe pubescens ), so that 
lichens are consequently monoecious and dioecious. In 
colour the spermogones are black or brown, or concolorous 
with the thallus itself. They are composed of two parts, 
viz., a shell or conerptade and a nuclms. 

(1) The conccptacle, which is analogous to the liypothecium of 
the apotheeiuin, is composed of a tissue formed of very small 
cellules, which are cemented together and have thick walls. The 
ostiole at its summit is generally similar to that of imcleiform 
apothecia, and in the case of entirely immersed spermogones is the 
only portion visible. 

(2) The nucleus consists of the sterigmata nnd fycrmatia, and of 
a mucilaginous substance (the spermatic gelatin) in the cavity 
between them, which very greedily imbibes water and aids in the 
expulsion of the spermatia. Sometimes also there are present in 
the nucleus a few elongated, articulated, and occasionally branching 
filaments intermixed with the sterigmata which are colourable with 
the paraphyse8 of the apothecia (e.g. f Pamalina). (a) The sterig- 
mata are elongated cellules filled with a colourless fluid, and are 
attached to the interior face of the conceptacle growing from it con- 
vergently towards the centre, and often nearly filling its entire 
cavity. They present two important modifications, viz., simple 
itorigmata and articulated sterigmata or arthrostcrigmcUa , both of 
which may become somewhat branched. When arrived at maturity 
they possess the faculty of producing from their apices or also from 
thearticuli the spelmatia, one at a time, though many in succession, 
as may be inferred from the immense number of them lying in the 
cavity of the nucleus, (b) The spermatia are very small, slender, 
Colourless corpuscles, which at first appear as minute protrusions 
on the apices of the sterigmatic cells. They subsequently become 
gradually elongated, and, on reaching maturity, detach themselves 
Sam the sterigmata and lie free in the cavity of the nucleus, till in 
Wet weather tney are expelled through the ostiole of the spemio- 
gones. In form they present two principal modifications, viz., 
acicular and ellipsoid , of which the former, the more frequent, is 
rather variable. They may be slightly fusiformi-incrassate at one 
ape* («.£, t/snsa), or at both apices (e*y., Parmelia), or they may 
be cylindrical ana straight, the moat common shape, or cylindrical 
and arcuate (ay., MmmlM), The spermatia of artnrocterigtnsts are 
dylindrkil m straig %% fat slightly thickened and o mm at the 


apices. In sine they also vary, though more in length than in thick- 
ness, the arcuate spermatia being sometimes Very Tong (0*040 milli- 
metre). These differences in form and size are often very useful in the 
discrimination of species, just a« the two types of the sterigmata arc 
sometimes of great service in the distinction of genera* The epev* 



Fia. 4 . — Vertical Section of a flpermogone of Parmelia phy codes , 
showing the Sterigmata and Spematia. 

matia frequently exhibit a Brownian movement, but they possess no 
faculty of germination, their functions, as generally acknowledged, 
being the fertilization or fecundation of the spores. That the 
spermogoneB are rightly presumed to l>o the male organs of repro- 
duction may legitimately be inferred alike from their relation to 
and their antagonism with the apothecia. In the former respect 
their position on the thallus relatively to the apothecia is similar to 
that of the sexual organs in other classes of plants ; while in th# 
latter respect spermogones are plentiful on thalli destitute of 
apothecia, and on those with apothecia arc much more sparingly 
present. The manner, however, m which the spermatia impregnate 
the spores has not yet been definitely ascertained. Most probably, 
as suggested by NyJandcr (in Syn. t p. 40, note 1), the spermatia do 
not exercise any direct influence on the female organ in tho 
liyinenium, but their fecundating influence is rather exercised on 
the jn-otlmlliuo elements of the growing thallus. M. Stahl indeed 
has recorded and illustrated ( Beilr . zur Kniivick. der Flechten, 1877) 
the result of certain researches on Collcma microphyllwm >, in which 
he supposed that he had detected sexual organs in the shape of an 
ascogonium and a trichogync , regarded by him as a kind of canw~ 
gonium . These observations, however, have not been confirmedby 
subsequent researches on tho same or any other species of Collema, 
while his attributing to the Lypina a faculty of 41 contortion ” or 
spirally coiling themselves, which from their nature they do not 
and cannot possess, is calculated to invalidate all that he otherwise 
observed and depicted. 

3. The pycnides are minute, dark-coloured pyrenodean 
conceptacles which occur on the thalli of various lichens, 
especially such as are crustaceous. In external appearance 
they resemble to some extent the spermogoues, from which, 
however, they at once differ in their internal organization. 
They consist of simple filaments composed of narrow (often 
short) cellules, termed basidia, bearing on their apices bodies 
called stylosporct, , which are colourless, usually oblong, but 
variable in form and size, and filled with organic matter 
(in part at least oily) similar to the spores. Bach basldium 
produces only a single stylospore, which, unlike the sper- 
matia, has a germinative property. Their occurrence in 
lichens was first pointed oat by Tttlss&e, who showed their 
affinity to certain analogous fruits ( Diplodia , Fhoma, 
Stptoria, dec.) in various thecaspored fungi, and regarded 
them as supplementary or secondary sporiferewt reproduc- 
tive organs. Considering tbs umber of parasitic fuayilli 
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which frequently occur on lichens, it might be supposed 
that the pycnides in reality belonged to the same category. 
From their constant occurrence, however, on the same 
species, and the evident 
correlation between 
them and the accom- 
panying fructifications, 
as also from the resem- 
blance of their stylo- 
spores to the spores 
of the apothecia, there 
are good grounds for 
adopting the conclusion 
come to by Tulasne. 

They are very common 
on the margin of the ™ IQ * 
thallus of isidiiferous 
states of Pel defer a canina and P. rufescens , where they have 
often been mistaken for spermogones, which in this genus 
have not yet been detected. Pycnides occur also in Lccidea 
vermifera , and abundantly in L. tantilla , in Uabrothallus , in 
several species of Strigula , in Spilonema revertens f and will 
probably be yet observed in other lichens. 



— Pycnides of Pdtigera rufescens. 
a, basidia ; b , stylospores. 


The Gonidia of Lichens . 

In view of the important place occupied by the gonidia 
in the structure of lichens, and of the discussions that 
have recently taken place concerning them, they require 
to be considered somewhat in detail in order that their 
real nature and relation to the hyphse, or the thalline 
filaments, may become apparent. The gonidia are sphe- 
rical, ellipsoid, or variously rounded cellules, with thin, 
colourless walls composed of cellulose, containing chloro- 
phyll (or a subsimilar colouring matter), homogeneous or 
granulose, with generally a solid nucleus in the centre. 
As to the origin of the chlorophyll, it may be observed in 
passing that this is the same in lichens ub in other crypto- 
gamic plants, e.g. , mosses and Hepaticx , in which it occurs, 
the only visible difference being that gonidia often occur 
as discrete cellules. The gonidia increase by binary (very 
rarely by ternary or quarternary) division, the nucleus also 
dividing into two portions, each of which forms the centre 
of a secondary gonidial cellule. In the gonidial stratum, 
where they are arranged between the radicles of the hyphte, 
their division necessarily proceeds only slowly, but in 
ecorticated tlialli, leprose and others, in which they are free, 
they are readily multiplied by repeated division. In 
gonidia isolated from the thallus of some species belonging 
to G l w Ionia, Eoernia, and Pkyscia , zoospores have been 
detected by M. Famintzin and Boranetzky (see Ann. 
Sc . Nat. , 1868, p. 137), and, although Nylander failed to 
perceive such in subsequent experiments (Flora, 1877, No. 
23), he adds that it is possible they may be generated in 
free gonidia (i.e,, in unstratified tlialli), which could not be 
the case in gonidia closely surrounded by thalliue filaments. 
The subject will well repay further investigation. Other 
matters relating to the character and relations of the goni- 
dia will be best elucidated by considering the forms which 
they present, and their origin in the thallus. 

I. The Forms of the Gonidia . — These have been fully treated by 
Nylander in the Flora , loc. cit where also the first scientific expo- 
sition aud classification of them have been given. According to the 
views there propounded, gonidia in their wider acceptation include 
three very distinct types -(1 ) Eugonidia (or gonidia proper), which 
are involved in a distinct cellular membrane, and are usually bright 
green ; (2) Gonimia (or the gonidial granules already mentioned), 
which are naked, pale greenish, glaucous greenish or bluish ; and (3) 
Gonidimia (or Leptogonidia), which are intermediate between the 
two preceding, smaller, and of an obl(|i|^fe)rm. Of these the dis* 
tiimion between eugonidia and gonimia^i^^idamental, and of u ao 
great weight that lichens seem to presentirtwofold parallel series’* 
according to the presence of the one or the other in their texture. 


These two different anatomical elements, as observed by Nylande*, 
have a certain biological analogy with the blood globules in an im a l s, 
and similarly afford absolute characters. The principal forma pre- 
sented by these three kinds of gonidia are the following. 1. 
Eugonidia consist of— -(a) Haplogonidia , the most frequent, simple, 
of a protococcoid form, or sometimes glomeruloee (as in granuloeo- 
leprose thalli) ; ( b ) Platygonidia , being depressed and variously 
membranosely connated gonidia (Syngonidia), as in some foliicoloua 
species {e.g., Platygramma phyllosema) ; (e) Chroolepogonidia (or 
Chrysogonidia ), containing chlorophyll and orange grains (endo- 
chrome) in the same cellule, more or less similar to Ghroolcpa (as in 
Gyalecta chlorob&a, Arthonia pruiosa, Platygrapha periclea , Ver- 
rucaria insiliens, and the genus Tleelopsis) ; (d) Ccmfervogonidia, 
somewhat resembling Confervas , and forming the chief element of 
the thallus of Coenogonium. 2. Gonidimia are smaller than gonidia 
proper, with the wall of the cellules less distinct. They occur in 
rcltidea , Solorina , and Nephroma expallidum . To these belong 
also hymenial gonidia , which are often very minute, and are present 
in the tlialamium (destitute of paraphyses) of various Pyrenocarpci 
(e.g., Vermcaria pallida, V . umbrina , and V \ hymenogonia), rarely 
of Arthonise as in A. chroolepida. 3. Gonimia (including the 
gonimia of Cephalodia ) consist of — (a) Haplogonimia , which are 
somewhat large (very large in Phylliscum), and either simple, or two 
or several aggregated ; (b) Sirogonimia, which are scytonemoid or 
sirosiphoid gonimia, distinguished by the gonimia being tunicated, 
and are characteristic of the family Ephebacei ; (c) Hormogonimia , 
the most common form, smaller, momliformly arranged, and con- 
tained in syngonimia, especially characteristic of the family Collem - 
acei, whence Collema (or Nostoc) itself, according to Nylander, is 
to be considered but as a single syngonimium ; (d) Spezrogonimia , 
which are similar to the preceding, but are not momliform, with the 
syngonimia subglobose, smaller and more scattered^ as in Ompha - 
laria and Synalissa. It will be perceived from the above that many 
of these forms are more or less similar to 44 gonidioid ” algee, though, 
as we shall presently see, they are not identical with these. 

II. The Origin of the Gonidia . — By pre-microBCopic authors this 
was a subject necessarily ignored, and indeed it is only within the 
last thirty years that it has been investigated by lichenists. The 
earliest theory as to their origin was that propounded by Bayrhoffer 
(Einige8 Ub. d. Lichcnen nnd deren Bcfruchbung , 1861), confirmed 
by observations of Speerschneider (Bot. Zeit ., 1863, &c.), and sup- 
ported by Schwendener (Untersuch. Ub. d. Flechtenthallus , 1868). 
This was to the effect that the gonidia derived their origin from the 
hyphffi (i.e., the thalliue filaments), in the way succinctly detailed 
by M. Fries (in Scand ., 1871, p. 7, where it is fully endorsed). 
“ The hyph®, he says, 41 are not only elongated into filaments, but 
also put forth short branchlets, the terminal cell of which is gradu- 
ally dilated, becomes subglobose, and is at length filled with 
chiorophyll (or a subsimilar matter) ; in a few that (terminal cell) 
is changed into a gonidium, and then by varied division germinates 
other cornclia.” For several years this theory was accepted at 
secondhand by most authors who referred to the subject, though a 
different origin of the gonidia, presently to be noticed, was indi- 
cated by the celebrated Tulasne so early as 1862, in his 44 M&moire 
sur les lichens” (Ann. Sc. Nat.). The erroneous nature of this 
theory was well pointed out by Schwendener, who (Die Algentypen 
d, Ficchicngonidicn , 1869) very correctly affirmed that the actual 
development of a gonidium from the terminal cell of a hypha had 
not been observed, though, strange to say, he had previously him- 
self observed this phenomenon. Not being able otherwise to 
account for the origin of the gonidia, and following up one of two 
alternatives put forward by l)e Bary (Morpholog. und Physiolog . 
der Pilze, Flechten , &c., 18o5, p. 291), he promulgated the hypo- 
thesis now familiarly known as Schwendenensm. Tne conclusion to 
which Do Bary came on Noticing the resemblance between the 
gonidia of Colhmaccse andflertain algre was as follows : — 41 Either 
the lichens in question, he says, 4 4 are the perfectly developed 
states of plants, whose imperfect lorms have hitherto stood amongst 
the algee, as Nosiocactse and Chroococcacew , or these latter are typical 
algae which assume the forms of Collema, Ephebe , &c., through cer- 
tain parasitic Ascomycetes penetrating into them, spreading their 
mycelium into the continuously growing thallus, and frequently 
attached to their phy cochrome-bearing cells. ” Taking this latter 
suggestion as his starting point, and assuming the identity of cer- 
tain algal types with the gonidia of lichens, and the identity of the 
mycelium of fungi with their hyph©, Schwendener extends the said 
alternative to various other groups of lichens than the Collmaeem, 
and comes to the conclusion that a lichen is composed of a parasitic 
fungus (the hyph©) and a number of low alga (uhlorophyllacem and 
Phycochromaccse), the former of which produces the reproductive 
bodies and is nourished by the latter. This theory was sub- 
sequently expanded and illustrated at length by Bornet ( Bechcrches 
sur les GonicUes des Lichens , 1873), who affirms, as the result of 
numerous investigations, 44 that the connexion of the hyph® with 
the gonidia is of such a nature as to exclude all possibility of the 
one organ being produced by the other, 1 * and that the theory of 
parasitism can alone explain it satisfactorily. To give any detailed 
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aceountef the investigation* of these author*, and the argument* by 
which they endeavour to support the hypothesis, would exceed the 
limits of the present article, even were all other matters relating to 
lichens to be excluded. Suffice it to state briefly that, according to 
8chwendenerism t a lichen is not an individual plant, but rather a 
community made up of two different kinds of inaividuals belonging 
to two distinct classes of cryptogams, viz., a master-fungus and 
colonies of algal slaves, which it has sought out, caught hold of, and 
retains in perpetual captivity in order to provide it with nourish- 
ment. To such a singular theory, which from its plausibility has 
met with considerable support in certain quarters, various a priori 
objections of great validity may be taken. Amongst others which 
have been adduced two may especially be noticed, having reference 
to the nature of this alleged parasitism, and the situations in which 
lichens are found. (1) The parasitism described is of a kind un- 
known in the vegetable kingdom, inasmuch as the host (the Algse), 
instead of suffering any injury, only flourishes the more vigorously. 
Moreover, the algal slaves being entirely enclosed in the master- 
fungus, can evidently supply no nourishment to it whatever, while 
direct observation shows that it is through the surface of the thalius 
of the lichen that nourishment is conveyed to the gonidial stratum, 
whore the active life chiefly lms its seat. (2) As is well known, 
lichens sliun such habitats as ai o most frequented by algee and fungi, 
and occur in situations where neither of these are seen. Where 
then are the algal colonies which, according to the hypothesis, the 
fungus goes forth in quest of, and “presses into its service”? 
Either of these arguments is sufficient to throw more than doubt 
upon Schwendenerism. At the same time, os will be perceived, the 
origin of the gonidia in the thalius remains to be accounted for, in 
order that the hypothesis may be utterly subverted. It might at 
first sight be supposed that this was a matter of no very great diffi- 
culty, since by cultivating lichens from the spores it would readily 
become apparent. All attempts, however, in this direction (and 
many such have recently been made) have, owing to the peculiar 
character and conditions of lichen-growth, confessedly proven futile, 
and the experiments instituted have been productive of no definite 
results. This is not altogether to be regretted, Bince in nature 
itself, when lichens occur on certain substrata, we have in various 
instances the whole process of the evolutiou of their vegetative 
system placed before our eyes, from the first germinations of the 
spores to the for- 
mation of the per- w v 

feet thalius. It is 
toNylander, whose 
services here as 
elsewhere in liche- 
nological science — 
structural, physio- 
logical, and syste- 
matic—are so valu- 
able, that we owe 
the first dear en- 
unciation as to 
the origin of the 
gonidia in the 
lichen - thalius. 

This, though pre- 
viously indicated 
by him, as we shall 
presently see, was 
at greater length 
and still more de- 
finitely stated in 
several important 
papers in th e Flora, 
viz., “ De gonidiis 
et eorum fonnis 
animadversion©® ” 

(1877, No. 28), 

“ Circa lichenes 
vi tricolas notula” 

(1879, No. 19), and 
“ De hypothalio 
notula” (1879, No. 

86). In these he 
inoontrovertibly demonstrate* that the gonidia originate, not fropi 
the filaments themselves, but in the cellules of tne first cortical 
glomerules which are produced upon the young hypothallu*. This 
may very easily be studied in tne earlier stage* of development 
of crustaceous lichen* growing on pure quartz rocks (e.g., Lecidea 
geographica), on the smooth bark of young trees (e.a., Lecanora 
nfyuBoa), and more especially on the surface of old glass (e.g., 
Lecanora galactina ana Lecidea alboatra). In the case of the 
young thaw of Leccmora cinerea this was sufficiently well de- 
Unsated by the celebrated Tulasne in 1852, the year subsequent to 
the promulgation of the Bayrhofferian theory, in hi* elaborate 
“Mm*m m let Uthens," pi ilL 1 1. Afterwttds, as the eveln* 



Figl 6. — Hypothalline condition of Lecomora 
cinerea, showing the origin of the first Corti- 
cal GonidiogenoUs Cellules. (After Tulasne. ) 


tion of the oortloal stratum advanoea, its lower portion is reaarbed- 
and the gonidia there become free, giving rise to the gonidial 
stratum, to the hyphse in which they are not adnate, as has been 
represented, but only adherent by means of the gelatin which pene- 
trates all the elements of the lichen. Often also growing gonidia, 
young and adult, may be observed in the peendo-parenenymatoua 
cortical cellules in licnens which in this respect are oest adapted for 
examination, such as Umbilicaria (vide Nylander in Flora, 1875, 
p. 808), Physda pulverulcnta , Peoroma hypnorum, fee. Similarly, 
with respect to the origin of thegonimia, Nylander observes (Flora, 
1868, p. 858) that the isidia in the Collemacei (more especially in 
Collema) “ show very clearly under the microscope the entire nis* 
tory of the evolution of the thalius from its first origin from a 
cellule containing a single gonimium to a minute true nostoc, and 
ultimately to the perfect texture of a Collema .” With these facta 
before us, to which various others might bo added, such as the 
entire absence of any algals on pure subs^ata, where lichen growth 
presents itself in all its stages, we are compelled to come to the con- 
clusion that the gonidia constitute a true organic system in lichens, 
and in nature are nowhere seen outside the tlmllus. Consequently 
those free algal forms, such us Protococc.us , &c., regurded os the 
free gonidia of lichens, are true alga?, there being indeed a parallel- 
ism between them but no identity. On the other hand, as to the 
alleged identity of the liohen-hypha with a fungus-mycelium, it is 
to be observed that the two are totally different in their nature. 
The hyphue of lichens {myclohyphm of Nylander) are rigid, elastic, 
containing lichenine, not bottoming putrid by maceration, with no 
faculty ot penetrating or involving, while the hyph® of fungi are 
caducous, soft, flexile, with thin walls, kc. Hence, as there is no 
algal in the lichen, so neither is there any fungus, though there is 
a parallelism between the fructification of lichens and the asoifer* 
ous section of fungi (Crombie in Pop . tic. Rev., 1874). 

Nutrition and Life of Lichens. 

As already intimated, lichens derive their nourishment 
directly from the atmosphere, in the shape of rain (or dew) 
with the materials contained in it. Here, as elsewhere, 
water is the condition of life, and through its medium is 
conveyed to them the nutrient substances requisite for 
their existence and growth, from the clouds, from rivers, 
and, in the case of maritime species, even from the sea. 
Where, however, the atmosphere is impregnated with 
smoke, soot, or other deleterious ingredients, lichens will 
not grow nor flourish. Hence in our larger cities, or even 
in smaller manufacturing towns, scarcely any lichen vegeta* 
tion, or none whatever, is seen. Even in their more immediate 
suburban districts they occur only in a gonidial or rudi- 
mentary state, constituting the pseudo-genus Lepraria of 
the older botanists, and increasing through long periods by 
bisection, but never developing into perfect plants. Indeed 
it is now a well-known fact that their fully developed 
condition is a sure indication of the purity of the air and 
the salubrity of the districts in which they occur. It has 
sometimes been stated that they draw some portion at least 
of their nutriment from the substratum to which they are 
affixed. For this, however, their structure is by no means 
well adapted, and such inorganic substances as iron and 
lime, which enter into their composition, are only as if 
mechanically derived in solution from the substratum. 
This in very many instances, e bare quartzose rocks, 
dead sapless wood, and pure naked glass, can evidently 
supply no nutriment whatever. Moreover, in the case of 
crustaceous species, such as Lecanora tartarea , <kc., and also 
of terricole fruticulose species, such as Cetraria islandica, 
<fec., the portion of the thalius next to the substratum is 
dead, so that no nutrient substances can be conveyed 
through it to the upper layers of the thalius. A very 
simple, but at the same time convincing, illustration of this 
is adduced by Nylander. 44 By immersing,” he says, 44 any 
fruticulose thalius, such as Umea f by the base in water, it 
remains entirely dry (with the exception of the part 
submersed), but if water be poured over the other portions, 
it quickly absorbs it, ‘softens, and revives,” The same 
thing; may be seen in nature itself, in the case of such 
species as Cladina ranpiferina, Altctoria ochroleuca , 
Jr latyrma nivale, &c. f growing on temporarily wet substrata, 
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re$t dry and rigid. It cannot therefore be doubted that 
the nutritive elements contained in the rain or other water 
are conveyed to the lichen through the surface of the 
thallus. It is in the superficial parts also, as Nylander has 
well observed (in Flora, 1874, No. 4), that “the active life 
has its seat, chiefly around the gonidia, manifesting itself in 
the putting forth of young parts (lobes, laciniae, branches, 
isidia), and in the functions of the apothecia and the 
gpermogones, so that the nourishing humours necessary for 
all the actions of life are especially and directly poured 
upon these.” The vital activities, however, in lichens thus 
nourished are, as might be expected from the nature of the 
source whence their nutriment is derived, very intermittent, 
and in dry weather cease to operate, and become entirely 
dormant. Hence their life, unlike that of all other plants, 
is twofold, viz., one active, in which when moistened all 
the vegetative and reproductive functions are at work, and 
the other passive , in which when dry these functions are 
completely in abeyance. For such a peculiar duplex exist- 
ence, at one time vegetating, at another lethargic, their organ- 
isation in all its parts, gotiidial and otherwise, is admirably 
adapted. More especially is this the case with respect to the 
lichenine fouud in their textures, which, being readily dried 
and as readily moistened, enables them to resist with im- 
punity the greatest extremes of temperature, alternate periods 
of drought and wet, the scorching heat of the sun, the 
vehemence of stormy winds, and the nipping frosts of winter. 

In this fitful and abnormal life of lichens we have the 
explanation in a great measure of their almost indefinite 
duration of existence. It is well known that they are 
perennial plants in the widest sense of the term, and that, 
though in the earlier stages of their existence their growth 
is comparatively rapid, yet this becomes extremely slow 
when they arrive at a certain age. The time required for 
the development of even the most rapidly growing species 
may be calculated by the appearance of such of these as 
are met with on gravestones, mortar of houses, stone walls, 
wooden palings, and such like, the date of whose erection is 
known. Amongst other instances which have come under 
the present writer’s own observation may be adduced 
the case of Physcia parietina , growing in fair quantity 
on the stones of a granite wall built in 1836 in a mari- 
time district where the plant 1 b extremely abundant, 
and wliere atmospherical and other conditions are well 
suited for its growth. In a recent visit to the japot 
it was found that, although the thallus is now well 
developed, no fructification whatever is visible, though 
traces of spermogonos are beginning to appear, so that 
in the space of fortydive yours this plant has not yet 
attained full maturity. But slow as is the growth of 
lichens after a certain stage of their development, their 
tenacity of life is very remarkable, as might a priori be 
inferred from their capacity of enduring without injury the 
greatest extremes of temperature and of hygrometrieal 
conditions. It is on record that, after the lapse of nearly 
half a century, the same specimen on the same spot of the 
eame tree has been observed without any change in its 
eondition. On this point also E. Fries (in L . E. } p. xlv.) 
notices that certain species such as Physcia ciliaris } kept 
in houses for upwards of a year, revive when again exposed 
to the influences of the atmosphere, — an observation 
Which in the case of Cladina rangiferina similarly kept 
lor a still longer period the present writer can fully 
•enobarate. Endowed then with this singular inter- 
mittent vitality, we can easily understand how many in- 
dividuals which occur on hard motMninous rooks or on 
tha tranks of aged trees in rests are in all 

probability maty hundreds of ye^^HH. Nor does age 
seem in eny way to weaken their irtSSfm* even when the 


[ thallus has apparently ceased to grow. This, as observed 
I by Nylander (in Syn,, p. 5), is shown from the circumstance 
that were it otherwise “ the already old fruits would be 
destitute of spores, which is never the case/ 9 unless in 

f dants of some lower tribes, e.g. t Qraphidei and Verrueaiim 9 
n which the thallus is but sparingly gonidiose, and the 
life consequently is shorter. In other instances the central 
portion of the thallus sometimes normally perishes in old 
plants, as in Pterygium centrifugum, Collema melsenum t 
Pannelia centrifuga % and P, 8axatilis % leaving only peri- 
pherical circles, in which, however, the life of the indivi* 
dual still continues for ages. In fact, “ the life of lichens 
bears in itself no cause of death, and is only to be ended by 
external injuries ” (E. Fries, L. E. % loc. cit.), or by the altera- 
tion of climatic and atmospherical conditions. Hence the 
assumption is not unwarrantable that individuals of such 
confessedly long-lived species as Leddea geographical 
growing on rocks upon the summits of lofty mountains, 
date from more than “fabulous epochs,” and probably 
outrival in longevity the ages assigned to the oldest trees 
on the surface of the globe. 

Chemistry of Lichens , and Chemical Reactions . 

Chemistry of Lichens. — This* is still but little understood, 
notwithstanding that the subject lias been more or less in- 
vestigated by authors. Their examinations, however, have 
been too limited and desultory to enable us to give any 
detailed account of the different principles which enter into 
the composition of the lichen tissues. Moreover, with 
respect to those species which have been more particularly 
analysed, they have sometimes employed not only the same 
terms in different senses, but also different terms to denote 
the same substance. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the chemical composition of lichens not only produces 
great modifications in their form, but also considerable 
diversities in their properties. 

The principal substance which occurs in lichens, especially in 
Bueh as are foiiacoous and frutioulose, is lichenine — a special kind of 
gelatin peculiar to them. It is intermediate in character between 
dextrin and starch, and very eagerly imbibes water, though if boiled 
in water it is dissolved and lost. Starch also very rarely occurs 
in large lenticular grains scattered in the tissues. In crustaceous 
lichens oxalate of lime predominates, and fonns a large proportion 
of the thallus, e.g., 65 per cent, in Lecanora esculenta according to 
Goebel. Chlorophyll and its modification phycochrome are found 
in lichens only in relatively small quantities, as is algo the cast 
with moat of the other principles they present. These are enume- 
rated by Nylander (in Syn., p. 61) according to the affinities they 
bear, as follows: — (1) phosphate of lime, sea-salt^ manganese, iron; 
(2) pioroliebonine, variolarine, orceine, cetranne, Giuline, ery- 
thrine, roccelline, picroorythrine ; (8) gyrophoric acid, pareluc 
acid, usueic acid, orceic acid, erythrinic acid ; (4) sugar not crys- 
tallizable, oil, waxy matter, resinous matter. Several others, especi- 
ally phosphates and acidB, havo been enumerated by authors, wftich 
in some instances have not been corroborated, and in others are 
doubtfully distinct. In illustration of the manner in which several 
of these principles enter into the composition of lichens, we may 
adduce the analyses given in one or two species which have been 
more fully subjected to experiment. In Cetraria islandica there 
have been detected starch , including lichenine and inuline, to the 
extent of 80 per cent. ; gummy and waxy matters ; a bitter prin- 
ciple, cctraric acid ; a fatty principle, lichestearic acid ; fumarie 
and , which exists also in Fumaria officinalis ; gallic acid, the 
astringent principle of galls ; uncrystallizable sugar ; various salts, 
such as bitartrate of potash , and tartrate and phosphate of lime. 
Again, in Physcia parietina there have been found several alimen- 
tary principles, as gliadine , starch , sugar , yum ; several medicinal 
substances, as resin, bitter matter , gallic acid , and a peculiar ether- 
eal oil ; a yellow colouring matter called chrysophanic acid ; also 
wax, stearin e, and some salts, as carbonate of lime. The ash of 
lichens is said to constitute from 8 to 10 per cent, of their bulk, 
and consists of various earthy bases, such as potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, alumina, silica, manganese, and peroxide of iron, in com* 
bination with various acids, such as carbonic, phosphoric, sulphuric, 
and hydrochloric. The whole subject, however, of the coenustiy of 
lichens requires to be investigated in a more extensive and method!* 
cal manner than has hitherto been don# either by chemists or 
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tuadixms in LioKsns.^Thus bvi refcreno# to the 
t»d the apothecia, and In both reepects afford valuable aaaisti 
auoe in the systematic study of lichens, (a) ThalHne reactions 
depend upon the presence in the thalios of certain colourable 
materials iu the form of acids, and are manifested on the application 
si hydrate of potash and the hypochlorite of lime either on the 
tortioal stratum or the medulla* Or these reagents, hydrate of potash 
(&)» composed of equal weights oi caustic potash and water, and 
hypochlorite of lime (CaCl), composed of chloride of lime and 
water of any strength, may give certain reactions or none, according 
to the presence or absence of particular acids in the thallus. If no 
reaction takes place, this is denoted by K - , CaCl and similarly 
if there is reaction by K + , CaCl-f. A very convenient mode of 
symbolizing the positive and negative reactions of the cortical layer 
and the medulla of the same species is to place the reaction of the 
former above the latter, e.g., k±, CaCl=f, denoting that with K 
the cortical stratum shows reaction and the medulla none, while 
with CaCl the cortical stratum gives none, but the medulla a dis- 
tinct reaction. Again, there is often no reaction produced by K 
alone, but if CaCl be, added to it while still moist, a decided 
reaction appears, for which K(CaCl)-f is the symbol ; or, on 
the other hand, the reaction given by K may be neutralized by the 
immediate application of CaCl, in which ease it is expressed by 
K. + (CaCl) - . The positive reactions are due to the presence of par- 
ticular acids in the thallus, such as erythrinic acid giving a crimson 
reaction with CaCl, chrysophanic acid giving a purple reaction 
with K, glaucinio acid giving a yellow reaction with CaCl, and 
lecanoric acid giving a citrine reaction with K. In most cases 
where the natural colour of the thallus (often also of the medulla) 
is yellow or orange, chrysophanic acid is present, ami with K gives 
a purple reaction ( e.g ., Physcia lychnra ), but in others externally 
similar in colour and general appearance, where only lecithophamc 
acid ia present (e.g., Lecanora laciniosa ), K gives no reaetutn what- 
ever. Sometimes K produces at first a yellow colour which immedi- 
ately changes into a red or purple, as in Lecanora ciiwren , which at 
once enables us to distinguish it from the closely allied specieR L. 
gibbom and L. calcarea. A solution of iodine (1) is also in certain 
cases useful as a test on the medulla, and in the discrimination of 
some species of Collema. The value of these chemical tests in lichens 
was first pointed out by Nylauder in Flora , I860, pp. 223, 224, 
was subsequently illustrated by him in Flora, 18(59, passim, in the 
case of species belonging to various genera, ami has since been 
generally acknowledged by li chemists and employed by them in all 
specific diagnoses. They are unquestionably most important, not 
only in the discrimination of many diifieult and closely allied 
species, but also in onabling us to refer with certainty varieties to 
tne species to which they properly belong. Nay, even a small frag- 
ment of the thallus, w hether sterile or fertile, may by their aid he 
readily determined, while otherwise it would be eitiier quite indeter- 
minable or doubtful. Generally they may be obtained on any por- 
tion of the thallus, but they are frequently more vivid, as might 
be expected, in the growing or ciiru inferential portions. It is, 
however, only immediate reactions which depend on the colouring 
matter contained in the cortical stratum and the medulla that are 
to be attended to, and not secondary or tardy reactions which may 
otherwise originate, e.g., from the dissolution of the chlorophyll of 
the gonidia. At the same time it is to he olwerved, in order to 
prevent a miaoonceptiou which has occasionally been ent» rtained, 
that they do not per sc constitute a special specific character, but 
only an additional and confirmatory specific character. As such 
their value is clearly apparent in cases where the external characters 
are similar or approximate, and doubt necessarily exists as to their 
specific value. (6) Apothecial reactions for the most part take 
place either externally on the epithecium or internally on the 
bymenial gelatin. The reactions of the epithecium are generally 

K duced by K on species which have yellow or orange apothecia 
r., Lecanora auravtiam, Lccidea kneoxantha), while others with 
concolorous apothecia (e.g., Lecanora epanora, Lccidea lucida) give 
no reaction whatever, owing to the presence or absence of cliryso- 
phanic acid. In certain cases also the reaction with CaCl is very 
useful in enabling us to separate closely allied species with similar 
apothecia, e.g., Lecanora svbcamea (epithecium CaCl-) from L. 
glaucoma (epithecium CaCl -f yellow). Again, with respect to the 
reaction of the hymenial gelatin, this, as already observed, depends 
on the application of a solution of iodine. The formula by which 
the solution is to be prepared is— iodine, gr. j. ; iodide of potash, 
gr. iij ; distilled water, 4 ounce. In most lichens, where the spores 
are mature, this solution will tinge the hymenial gelatin in sorrm 
cases only blue, in others at first blue and then wine-red, and iu 
otherB wine-red or tawny wine-coloured only, without any preceding 
blue tinge, In such instances the reaction obtained is often very 
useful as a confirmatory specific character. Sometimes, however, 
the blue reaction takes place only on the thee* (e.g., Pcrtuoaria , 
Cladonia, fcc.), and at other times only on the epispore-fc.p., Ora- 

« Ci, TMotrmna, Jfcc. ). In the case of some species belonging to the 
Wot genera the reaction with I is especially valuable for the 
mfstinon it lends in distinguishing them from certain pyrenomy- 


oetous fungi, to which otherwise they might be supposed to belong 
True, in some fungi (e.g., Pmixa) we obtain a motion with 1, aid 
in some lichens we have no reaction visible ; but otherwise ia suob 
exceptional instauces their respective anatomical characters metity 
show to which class they belong. 

Economic Uses of Lichens. 

These are intimately connected with their chemical con* 
atituents, and are iu some respects very important. Ia 
the arts, as food and as medicine, many of them have bee* 
highly esteemed, though others are not now employed for 
the same purposes as formerly. 

1. Lichens Used in the Arts. — Of these the most 
important are such as yield, by maceration in ammonia, 
the valuable dyes known in commerce aa arohil, oudbear, 
qpnd litmus. These, however, may with propriety bp 
regarded as but different names for the same pigmentary 
Bubstance, the variation® in the character of which are 
attributable to the different modes in which the pigments 
are manufactured. Archil proper is derived from several 
species of lioccella (e.g., R. Montag net, R, tinctoria ), which 
yield a rich purple dyo and fetch a high price in the 
market. Of considerable value is the 44 perelle ” prepared 
from Lecanora j>ardla, and much used in the preparation 
of a red or crimson dye. Inferior to this is 14 cudbear/ 
derived from Lecanora tartarca , which was formerly veiy 
extensively employed by the peasantry of north Europe for 
giving a scarlet or purple colour to woollen cloths. By 
adding certain alkalieB to the other ingredients used in the 
preparation of these pigments, the colour becomes indigo- 
blue, in which case it is the litmus of the Dutch manu- 
facturers. Amongst other lichens affording red, purple, 
or brown dyeB may be mentioned Ramalina scopulorum, 
Parmelia saxatilis and P. ompkalodes, Umbilicario, 
pustulata and several species of Oyrophara , Urceolaria 
scrvposa, all of which are more or less employed as domestic 
dyes. Yellow dyes, again, are derived from Chlorea 
vulpina , Platysma juniperinum, Parmelia caperata and 
P. conspersa , Physcia flavicans, Ph. parietina , and PK 
lychnea , though like the preceding they do not form articles 
of commerce, being merely used locally by the natives of 
the regions in which they occur most plentifully. In 
addition to these, many exotic lichens, belonging especially 
to Parmelia and Sticta (e.g., Parmelia tinctorum , Stictq 
argyracea), are rich in colorific matter, and, if obtained in 
sufficient quantity, would yield a dye in every way equal 
bo archil. These pigments primarily depend upon special 
acids contained in the thalli of lichens, and their presence 
may readily be detected by means of the reagents already 
noticed. In the process of manufacture, however, they 
undergo various changes, of which the chemistry is still 
but little understood. At one time also some species were 
used in the arts for supplying a gum as a substitute for 
gum-arabic. These were chiefly Ramalina fraxinsa^ 
Evernia prunastri , and Parmelia physodes , all of which 
contain a considerable proportion of gummy matter (of a 
much inferior quality, however, to gum-arabic), and were 
employed in the process of calico-printing and in the mak- 
ing of parchment and cardboard In the 1 7th century 
some filamentose and frutlculose lichens, viz,, species of 
Usnea and Ramalina , also Evernia fur furacea and Cladina 
rangiferina , were used in the art of perfumery. From 
their supposed aptitude to imbibe and retain odours, their 
powder was the basis of various perfumes, such as the 
celebrated 44 Poudre de Cypre ” oi the hairdressers, but 
their em ployment in this respect w h&f long since been 
abandoned. 

2- Nutritive Lichens.- -OI still greater importance is the 
capacity of many species for supplying food for man jmd 
beast This, results from their containing amylaceous 
substances, and in some cases a small quantity of s&echaria# 
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matter of the nature of mannite. One of the most useful 
nutritious species is Cetraria islandica , i% Iceland moss,” 
which, after being deprived of its bitterness by boiling in 
water, is reduced to a powder and made into cakes, or is 
boiled and eaten with milk by the poor Icelander, whose 
sole food it often constitutes. Similarly Cladina rangir 
ferina and Cl. nylvatica , the familiar “reindeer moss,” are 
frequently eaten by man in times of scarcity, after being 
powdered and mixed with flour. Their chief importance, 
however, is that in Lapland and other northern countries 
they supply the winter, food of the reindeer and other 
animals, who scrape away the snow and eagerly feed upon 
them. Another nutritious lichen is the “ Tripe de Roche ” 
of the Arctic regions, consisting of several species of the 
Gyrophorei, which when boiled is often eaten by the 
Canadian hunters and Red Indians when pressed by hunger. 
But the most singular esculent lichen of all is the “ manna 
lichen,” which in times of drought and famine h is served 
as food for large numbers of men and cattle in the arid 
steppes of various countries stretching from Algiers to 
Tartary. This is derived chiefly from Lecanora esculenta , 
which grows unattached on the ground in layers from 3 
to 6 inches thick over large tracts of country in the form 
of small irregular lumps of a greyish or white colour. 
Speaking of the distribution of these nutritive lichens, whose 
qualities depend on the presence of amylaceous matter, Dr 
Lindsay (in Pop. Hist . Brit. Lick p. 82) very appropriately 
remarks that, “by a beautiful provision of nature, they 
occur precisely under the circumstances where they are 
most wanted — in northern or arctic countries, or on arid 
steppes, where grain stuffs are unknown, and food of a 
better kind is often scarce or deficient.” In connexion 
with their use as food we may observe that of recent years 
in Scandinavia and Russia an alcoholic spirit has been 
distilled from Cladina ran/fi ferina and extensively con- 
sumed, especially in seasons when potatoes were scarce 
and dear. Formerly also Sticta pulmonaria was much 
employed in brewing instead of hops, and it is said that a 
Siberian monastery was much celebrated for its beer which 
was flavoured with the bitter principle of this species. 

3. Medicinal Lichens. — During the Middle Ages, and 
even in some quarters to a much later period, lichens were 
extensively used in medicine in various European countries. 
Many species had a great repute as demulcents, febrifuges, 
astringents, tonics, purgatives, and anthelmintics. The 
chief of those employed for one or other, and in some cases 
for several, of these purposes were Cladonia pyxidata, 
Usitea harbata . , Ranntlina farinacea , Evernia prunastriy 
Cetraria islandica , Sticta pul monaria, Parmelia saxatilis , 
Physcia parietina , and Pertusaria amara. Others again 
were believed to be endowed with specific virtues, e.g. y 
Peltijera canina , which formed the basis of the celebrated 
,4 pul vis antilyssus” of Dr Mead, long regarded as a sovereign 
cure for hydrophobia ; Platysma juniperinum , lauded as 
ft specific in jaundice, uo doubt on the similia similibus 
principle from a resemblance between its yellow colour and 
that of the jaundiced skin ; Pelt idea aphihosa , which on 
the same principle was regarded by the Swedes, when 
boiled in milk, as an effectual remedy for the aphthsc or 
rash on their childron. Almost all of these virtues, general 
or specific, were imaginary ; and at the present day, except 
perhaps in some remoter districts of northern Europe, only 
one of them is employed as a remedial agent. This is 
the u Iceland moss ” of the druggists shops, which is 
undoubtedly an excellent demulcent in various dyspeptic 
and chest complaints. Probably also Pertusaria amaray 
from the intensely bitter principle which it contains, might 
still with propriety be employed as a febrifuge. Np lichen 
is known to be possessed of any poisonous ptaj^rtiee, 
although Chiasm pulpit ta is believed by the Sw«|P to be 


destructive to wolves when powdered and H mixed with 
pounded glass.” Nor are lichens, as has sometimes been 
alleged, injurious to the trees upon which they grow, 
except to a very limited extent. Not being parasites 
properly so called, the only injury they can inflict upon 
them is by slightly interfering with the functions of 
respiration, or, when growing very crowdedly upon the 
brauches of orchard trees, by checking the development of 
buds. 

Classification of Lichens. 

From the time of Acharius, the father of lichenological 
science, different authors have proposed different classifica- 
tions of lichens, according to the degree of importance 
I attached by them to one or other of their vegetative and 
reproductive organs. Most of these classifications, however, 
whether proposed by microscopical or pre-microscopical 
lichenists, have been too artificial and arbitrary, and indeed 
less natural in various ways than that originally propounded 
by Acharius. Of recent years they have been entirely super- 
seded by other two systems, viz., that of the Massalongo- 
Koerberian and that of the Nylanderian school. With 
respect to the former of these, its characteristic feature is 
the prominence which it assigns to the form and structure 
of the spores not only in the differentiation of species but 
also in the foundation of genera. Though it has been 
adopted, with various modifications, by many Continental 
lichenists, yet essentially it also proceeds on an artificial 
principle, and necessitates the adoption of far too many 
genera, distinguished from each other merely by slight 
differences in the spores. The other system — that of 
Ny lander, which was first proposed by him in his Essai 
d!une Nouvtlle Classification des Lichens (1854—55), — has 
since then commended itself more and more to the accept- 
ation of lichenists, so that even the disciples of the opposite 
school (the sporologists) have in many respects gradually 
approximated towards it in their most recent writings. Not 
only is it the only complete system of classification yet 
wrought out ; it is also the most natural and philosophical 
of any hitherto propounded. In its main outline it 
proceeds upon the principle of showing the near relation 
of certain lichens to some genera of algae on the one 
hand, and of certain other lichens to some genera of 
fnngi on the other hand, and connects these three great 
classes of cryptogams together by a sort of twofold 
chain, commencing with those genera of lichens nearest 
allied to the algee, working up to those genera best de- 
veloped ( Stictei ), and thence retrograding and terminating 
with those nearest allied to the fungi His genera 
also are principally founded, not upon a single special 
character, but upon the combined anatomical characters 
presented by the tballus, the apothecia, and the spermo- 
gones. It may here be further observed that 'We are 
indebted to the same accomplished lichenist for the 
succinct but comprehensive diagnoses, generic and specific, 
of the different parts of a lichen, which have tended so much 
to facilitate their systematic Btudy. The following is a 
conspectus of the Nylanderian classification of lichenB, with 
the leading characters of the different families and tribes, 
and an enumeration of all the principal genera of which 
these are composed. 

Family I. — Ephebacei , Nyl 

TL alius but little turgid when moist, gonidial stratum consisting 
of gonimia which are truncated ; medullary filaments none. 

4 Tribe 1 . Sirosiphei, Nyl.— Thallus filamentoao-frutdculose, 
gonimia variously connate. A pothecia biatorine or lecideine. Sper- 
mogones with sterigmata or arthroeterigmata. 

Genera : Sirosiphon , Ktz. ; Gonionema, Nyl ; Spttonema, Born. 

Tribe 2. Pynsnopmi Nyl— Thallus thinly granulose, rubricose 
within, gonimia aim pie or connate. Apotheda leoauwint or 
pyrtnoearpous* SptnuegoM with aimpliah sterigmata. 
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Owner* : Ewptit, Nyl. j Pyrtnopais, Nyl. 

IWbe 8. Hommtida, Nyl. — Thallus either frutiooloee with the 
gonimia seriated, or squamuliform or granulose with the gonimia 
subeolitary. Apothecia pyrenocarpous with or without paraphyses. 
Sperm ogonea with simple sterigmata. 

Genera : Ephtbty Fr. ; Ephebcia, Nyl. ; Phylliscum , Nyl. ; 
PhyUxscodium , Nyl. ; Collemopsidium, Nyl. 

Tnbe 4. Magmopsei, Nyl. — Thallus pyrenopsidian, containing 
syngonimia, the gonimia arranged without order. Apothecia 
peridieine. 

Genus : Mag/nopaia, Nyl." 


Family II. — ColUmocei , Nyl. 

Thallus turgid when moist, gonidial stratum consisting of gonimia 
moniliformly arranged ; medulla not discrete. 

Tribe 1. idchineif Nyl. — Thallus fruticulose or radiately lacini- 
ated, gonimia elongato-seriatcly rnoniliform, subconnato. Apothecia 
lecanorine or lecideine. Spermogones with sterigmata or arthro- 
sterigmata. 

Genera : Lichina , Ag. ; l*tcryghm t Nyl. ; Lcptom'diujn, Nyl. ; 
Lichinodium , Nyl. * 

Tribe 2. Collemei , Nyl. — Thallus membranaceous, lobate, rarely 
fruticulose, granulose or subsquamuloso, gonimia moniliformly 
arranged, cortical stratum none or distinct. Apothecia lecanorine 
or rarely pyrenocarpous. Spermogones with simplish sterigmata or 
arthrosterigmata. 

Genera : Lcciophyama , Fr. fil. ; Synalissa, DR. ; Omphalaria, 
DR. ; Anema, Nyl. ; Paulia , Fee ; Schizoma , Nyl. ; Collema , Ach. ; 
Leptogium , Ach. ; Hamalodium , Nyl. ; Lichinclla , Nyl. ; Am- 
phidium, Nyl. ; Collemopsis , Nyl. ; Hydrolhyria } Russ. 

Tribe 3. Pyrenidici , Nyl. — Thallus fibrilloso, gonimia monili- 
formly coherent, cortical stratum distinct. Apothecia pyrenoid. 

Genus : Pyrenidium , Nyl. 

Family III. — Lichcnacei , Nyl. 

Thallus not gelatinous, with a gonidial, rarely gonimic stratum ; 
medullary stratum more or less distinct. 

Series I. — Epiconiodei , Nyl. 

Apothecia with the spores usually naked and pulverulent on the 
surface of the fructification. 

Tribe 1. Caliciei , Nyl. — Thallus horizontally expanded, some- 
times none. Apothecia stipitate, capituliform or sessile. Spermo- 
gones with simple sterigmata. 

Genera : Svhinctrina , Fr. ; Calicimriy Pers ; Stenocybc , Nyl. ; 
Coniocybe , Acn. ; Pyrgidium , Nyl ; Tr achylia, Fr. ; Pyrgillus, Nyl. 

Tribe 2. Tylophorei, Nyl. — Thallus thinly crustaceous. Apothecia 
at first pyrenodean and then lecanorino with sporal mass. Spermo- 
gones with somewhat branched sterigmata. 

Genus : Tylophoron, Nyl. 

Tribe 3. Sphserophorei , Nyl. — Thallus fruticulose, branched. 
Apothecia at first nucleiform, becoming variously dehiscent, with 
sporal mass. Spermogones with simplish sterigmata or artliro- 
sterigmata. 

Gonora : Sphmrophoron, Pers. ; Acroscyphua, Lev. ; Tholuma , 
Norm. 

Series II. — Cladodci t Nyl. 

Apothecia terminal on podetia, rarely sessile, bintorine or rarely 
lecanorine. 

Tribe 4. Bmmycetei , NyL — Thallus horizontally expanded. 
Apothecia substipitate. Spermogones with sterigmata or artbro- 
sterigmata. 

Genera : Gomphillus, Nyl. ; Bmomyces , Pers. ; Glossodium , 
Nyl. ; Thyaanothecivm, Berk. ; Stercocauliscum , Nyl. 

Tribe 6. Pilophorci , Nyl. — Thallus granuloBc, cephalodiiferous, 
with rigid podetia. Apothecia cephulodine, on the podetia, with 
the paraphvses prolongated into the liypothecium. Spermogones 
with simplish sterigmata. 

Genus : Pilophoron , Tuck. 

Tribe 6. Stereocaulci , Nyl. — Thallus caespitose, podetiiform, solid. 
Apothecia terminal or lateral, lecideine or rarely lecanorine. Sj)cr- 
inogones with simple sterigmata. 

Genera : Stereocaulon, Schreb. ; Stercocladium, Nyl. ; Argopsis, 
Fr. fil. ; Oxocladiurr^ Mnt 

Tribe 7. Cladoniri, Nyl. — Thallus foliaceous or fruticulose, with 
fistulose podetia. Apothecia biatorine on the podetia, rarely sessile 
on the leaflets. Spermogones with simplish sterigmata. 

Genera : Hctcrodca, Nyl. : Pycnothelia , Ach. ; ClacUmia, Hffm. ; 
Cladinay Nyl. ; Cladia, Nyl ; Ramalea , NyL 

Series III. — Ramalodei, Nyl. 

Thallus efoliolose, fruticulose, orfilamentose. Apothecia generally 
lecanorine. 

Tribe 8. Boccellei, Nyl. — Thallus simplish or branched, inter- 
nally with filamentose medulla. Apotnecia irregular (normally 
Jeeanorine), adnata, terminal, or lateral. Spermogones with simplish 
sterigmata. 

Qmm : Combo, DN. ; BomUa, DC. 


Tribe 9. SiphulH, NyL — ThaQos podetUform, simple or fhitl- 
culose, internally with filamentose or fistulose meaulla. Apothecia 
unknown. Spermogones (where seen) with arthrosterigmata. 

Genera ; Sxphula , Fr. ; AWocswa.Cromb. ; Thamnolta, Ach. 

Tribe 10. Bamalinei , Nyl — Thallns firuticuloso* foliaceous, 
rounded or compressed, with woolly medulla. Apothecia leoanorine, 
scutellate. Spermogones with arthrosterigmata. 

Genus : Pamalinaj Ach. 

Tribe 11. Uaneri, Nyl. — Thallus much branched, rounded, or com- 
pressed, with firm medullary axis. Apothecia parmelioid, poltnte. 
Spermogones with simplish sterigmata. 

Genera : Uanca s Hffm. ; Neurojfoaon, N. and FI. ; Chlorea , Nyl. 

Tribe 12. Alccloriei, Nyl. — Thallus branched, rounded, or com- 
pressed, with woolly medulla. Apothecia parmelioid, Bcutelliform. 
Spermogones with simplish sterigmata or arthrosterigmata. 

Genera : Alcctoria , Ach. ; Vactylxna , Nyl. ; Dvfourea , Ach. 

Tribe 13. Cetrariei , Nyl. — ThalluR fruticulose or foliaceous, with 
woolly medulla. Apothecia parmelioid, marginal, obliquely affixed. 
Spermogones with simple storiginata or arthrostorigmata. 

Genera : Cctraria t Ach. ; Platysma } Hffm. 

Series I V.—Phyllodti, Nyl. 

Thallus foliaceous , usually depressed, lobate. Apothecia generally 
pultiform or lecanorine. 

Tribe 14. Pamnelici> Nyl. — Thallus frondosely dilated, or lobate, 
or laciniatod, with woolly, raroly solid, medulla. Apothecia par- 
melioid, Bcutelliform. Spermogones with simple sterigmata or 
arthrosterigmata. 

Genera : E'oervia, Acli. ; Evcmiop&is, Nyl. ; Parmelia , Ach. ; 
rnrmdiojfsis, Nyl. 

Tribe 15. Slicici t Nyl.-— Thallus large, lobate, cyphellate, or 
oeyphellate beneath; gonidial stratum composod oither of nodulose 
gonimia or of true gonidiu. Apothecia lecanorine, rarely pnrmeleine. 
Hinmnogones with arthrosterigmata. 

Genera : Stictirui , Nyl. ; Lobarina t Nyl. ; Sticta , Ach. ; Lobaria , 
Nyl. ; Ricaaolifiy 1)N. 

Tribe 16. Pcltigerci y Nyl. — Thallus frondosely dilated, the cortical 
stratum often wanting beneath ; gonidial stratum consisting cither 
of gonidia or (usually) of gonimia, rarely of gonidimia. Apothecia 
peltiform, adnate, or innate. Spermogones (where seen) with arthro- 
storigmata. 

Genera : Ntphroma } Ach. ; Nephromium t Nyl. ; Peltidea , Ach. ; 
Pc.ltiacra, Hffm. ; Solorina , Ach. 

Tribe 17. Physciei, Nyl. Thallus stellato-orbicular, rarely fruti- 
culose, internally with woolly medulla ; gonidial stratum consisting 
of true gonidia. Apothecia lecanorine. Spermogones with arthro- 
Htorigmata. 

Genus : Phyacia, Nyl. 

Tribe 18. Pyxinei , Nyl. — Thallus stellato-laciniated, with woolly 
medulla and true gonidial stratum. Apothecia lecideine. Spermo- 
gones with arthrosterigmata. 

Genus .* Pyxinc, Kr. 

Tribe 19. Gyrophorci t Nyl. — Thallus umbilicatoly affixed, with 
woolly medulla and true gonidial stratum. Apothecia lecanoroid, 
or lecideine and ^yroso. Si>ermogoncs with arthrosterigmata. 

Genera : Umbilicaria, llnm. ; Qyrophora , Ach. 

Series V. — Placodci, Nyl. 

Thallus variously crustaceous, sometimes evanescent, rarely 
hypophloeodal, without any filamentose medullary stratum. Apo- 
thecia lecanorine, or lecideine, or lirellaeform. 

Tribe 20. Lccanorei, Nyl. — Thallus crustaceous, rarely evanescent 
or obsolete ; gonidial stratum consisting of gonidia, rarely of conimia. 
Apothecia lecanorine, rarely subbiatorine or typically biatorine. 
Spermogones with simple sterigmata or arthrostengmata. 

Genera: Pannaria } Del. ; Gymnodenna, Nyl.; Eriodcnna , F<$e ; 
Hejpia, Nfleg. ; Amvhilomiy Fr. ; Paoroma , Fr. ; Lecanora , 
Ach. ; QlyphoUcUiy Nyl. ; Peltula , Nyl. ; Derrnatiscim, Nyl. ; 
Diriiuiy Fr. 

Tribe 21. Pertuaariei , Nyl. — Thallus crustaceous, continuous: 
gonidial system consisting of true gonidia. Aj>otbeeia rndocnrpoid 
or lecanoroid. Spermogones with simple stengrrmta. 

Genera : Pertusaria , DC. ; Variccllaria, Nyl. 

Tribe 22. Thelotnmci , NyL — Thallus crustaceous, or pulverulent, 
or areolate, with true gonidial stratum. Apothecia urceolato- 
impressed with double margin. 8}>ermogones with simple or 
somewhat branched storigmata. 

Genera : Phlydis t Wallr. ; TrcmotyUum , Nyl. ; Thelotrcwa , 
Ach. ; Urceolaria , Ach. ; BeUmia> Krb. j Qyrostomwm , Nyl. ; 
Aacidium t F£e ; Gymiiatrcma , Nyl. 

Tribe 23. Lccidcei , Nyl. — Thallus variously crustaceous, pulveru- 
lent, evanescent or none proper, with the gonidial stratum consist- 
ing of gonidia (rarely chrysogonidia), raroly gonimia. Apothecia 
lecideine (or biatorine). Spermogones with simple or simplish 
sterigmata. 

Genera : Gomeptmtom, Ehrh. ; Bynocaulon, Mnt ; Pannularia, 
Pen . \ Lacidea, Ach,; Oyrothaeium, Nyl.; 


XIV. — it 
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Tribi 24. Oraphidei , NyL— Thalius thinly crustaceous, or hypo- 
phloBodal, or rarely none proper; gonldial stratum consisting of 

g onidia (rarely chrysogonidia). Ai»othecia lirelline or rotrmdate. 
permogones with simple storigmata. 

Genora : Xylography Fr. ; Agyrium, Fr. ; Lithograph#, N yl. ; 
Qraphis , Adi! ; Thclographis , Nyl. ; Helminthocarjxm , F^e ; Zet'ro- 
grapha, ’Nyl. ; Opcgraphy Aoh. ; Platygrapha , Nyl.; Stigmati - 
dinin , Mey. ; Arihonia , Adi. ; MdcuqbUy Nyl. ; Lccanactis, 
Escliw. ; Schizographa , Nyl. ; Olyphis , Aeh. ; Ohiodccton , Ach. 

Series VI. — Pyrcnodei , Nyl. 

Thnllus peltate, or cnistaoeous, or hypophheodal, or evanescent. 
Apotheeia nuddfonn, with an apical ostiole. 

Tribe 2f>. Pyrenocnrpei , Nyl.— Thai Ins various, often macular or 
obsolete ; gonidial system eonHistingofgoni(lift(rarely(ihrysogonidin), 
sometimes of gonimia. Apotheeia pyrcnodei lie, often without para- 
physos. Spermogones with simple sterigmata or arthrosteriginata. 

Genera : 6’om, Fr. ; JHehoiir.ma , N. ah Es. ; Normandina , , 
Nyl. ; Endocarjwn, Hodw. ; I'cirumrina, Nyl. ; Ferriicaria, 
Tors. ; ThcUnclly Nyl. ; Thdopsis, Nyl. ; dbryznm , Wallr. ; 
Strigula , Fr. ; Parathdinm , Nyl.; Melanothcca , Fee; Trypc- 
thelium , Ach. ; Astrolhelium, Esclivv. 

Series VII. — Peridiodci , Nyl. 

Thallus thin, often wanting. Apotheeia jKjridieine, without any 
ostiole. 

Tribe 26. Pcridd , Nyl. — Thallus thin, macular, or none proper. 
Apotheciu consisting of a peridium. Spennogones (whore seen) with 
simple sterigmata. 

Genera: Thdocarpon , Nyl.; Thelococcus , Nyl.; Endococcus , 
Nyl. ; Mycoporum , Flot. 

Family IV. — Myriangiacd , Nyl. 

Thallus unstratified, entirely and equally cellulose. Fructifica- 
tion not discrete. 

Tribe 1. Myriangici , Nyl.— Thallus lioduloso-pulvinate. Apo- 
theeiu suhlecanorine. Spermogones unknown. 

Genus : Myriavgunti , Mnt. and Berk. 

In the Nylmirterinu urrnrip;ement, most, of these tribes tun! genera are again 
divided into subi vibes mid Biibgciiem, the latter being further subdivided into 
lections according to the affinities of the different spcelcs. 

Habitat s a?hi Distribution of Lichens . 

Those two subjects are intimately related and present 
many interesting features which here we can only very 
generally notice without entering into details, 

1. Habitats of Lichens . — These are extremely varied, and 
comprehend n great number of very different substrata. 
Chiefly, however, they are the bark of trees, rocks, the 
ground, mosses, and, rarely, perennial leaves. (a) With 
respect to cord cole li chons, some prefer the rugged bark of 
old trees (e.g., Rama Una , Parmelia , Stictei) and others the 
smooth biirk of young trees and shrubs ( e.g ., Graphidei 
and some Lecidea). Many are found principally in large 
forests (e.g., Umca , Alectoria jubata) ; while a few occur 
more especially on trees by roadsides (e.g., Physcia 
parietina and Ph. pulverulent a). In connexion with corti- 

cole lichens may bo mentioned those lignicole species which 
grow on decayed or decaying wood of trees and on old 
pales (e.g., Caliciei , various Lecidea, Xylographa). (b) As 
to midcole lichens, which occur on rocks and stones, they 
may be divided into two sections, viz., cold cole and cald- 
fugous . To the former belong such as are found on 
calcareous and cretaceous rocks, and the mortar of walls 
(e.g., Lecanora cal car e a } Lcddea ealcivora, and several 
Verrucaria ), while all other saxicole lichens may be 
regarded as belonging to the latter., whatever may be the 
mineralogical character of the substratum. It is here 
worthy of notice that the apotheeia of several caloicole 
lichens (<*.<7., Lecanora Preimtii, Lecidea calcivora) have 
the power (through the carbonic acid received from the 
atmosphere) of forming minute faveoli in the rock, in 
which they are partially buried, ( c ) With respect to 
terricoU species, some prefer peaty soil (e.g., Oladonia, 
Lecidea decolorant), others calcareous soil (e.g. 9 Lecanora 
crassa, Lecidea % decipiem), others argillaceous soil or 
hardened mud (e*g^ Collema limomm, PelHdea tenoea); 
while many may be fouad growing on all kinds of soil, 


from the sands of the sea-shore to the granitic detritoft of 
lofty mountains, with the exception of course of cultivated 
ground, there being no agrarian lichens, (d) Muscicole 
lichens again are such as are most frequently met with on 
decayed mosses and jungermannias, whether on the ground, 
trees, or rocks ( e.g ., Leptogium musdcola, Gomphillus 
calidoides). (e) The epiphyllous species are very peculiar 
as occurring upon perennial leaves of certain trees and 
shrubs, whose vitality is not at all affected by their 
presence as it is by that of fungi. In so far, however, as 
is known, they are very limited in number (e.g., Lecidea 
Bouteillei, Sirigula). With the exceptions of these last, it 
is to be observed that all the rest may, under different 
conditions of locality and climate, be found growing for 
the most part indiscriminately on the substrata mentioned, 
a normally saxicole species becoming corticole, a terricole 
one becoming muscicole, and vice versa. Amongst other 
instances of this that might be adduced, the case of Lecidea 
geographical, a peculiarly saxicole species, growing on the 
stems of Rhododendron in the Tyrolese Alps, and that of 
Lecidea rivulosa, a like peculiarly saxicole species, growing 
on the bark of trees in Germany, are especially striking. 
Sometimes also various lichens occur abnormally in such 
unexpected habitats as dried dung of sheep, bleached 
bones of reindeer and whales, old leather, iron, and glass, 
in districts where the species aro abundant Consequently 
it is apparent that in many cases lichens are quite in- 
different to the substrata on which they occur, whence we 
infer that the preference of several for certain substrata 
depends upon the temperature of the locality or that of 
the special habitat. Thus in the case of saxicole lichens 
the mineralogical character of the rock has of itself little 
or no influence upon lichen growth, which is influenced 
more especially and directly by their physical properties, 
such as their aptitude for imbibing and retaining heat and 
moisture. As a rule lichens have a propensity for open 
exposed habitats, though some are found only or chiefly in 
shady situations ; while, as already observed, scarcely any 
occur where the atmosphere is impregnated with smoke. 
Many species also prefer growing in moist places by 
streams, lakes, and the sea, though very few are normally, 
and probably none entirely, aquatic, being always at 
certain seasons exposed for a longer or shorter period to the 
atmosphere (e.g., Lichina, Leptogium rivvlare, Endocarpon 
f nviatile, Vemrucaria maura). Some species are entirely 
parasitical on other lichens (e.g., various Lecidea and 
Pyrenocarpei), and may be peculiar to one (e.g., Lecidea 
vitellinaria ) or common to several species (e.g., Habro- 
thallus parmeliarum). A few, generally known as erratic 
species, have been met with growing unattached to any 
substratum (e.g., Parmelia revoluta, var. concentrica f Lecar 
nora esculenta ) ; but it seems somewhat doubtfu} if these 
are really free ab initio (vide Crombie in Joum . Hot., 
1872, p. 306). It is to the different characters of the 
stations they occupy with respect to exposure, moisture, 
<fec., that the variability observed in many types of lichens 
is to be attributed. The fact also that in numerous 
instances they are so indifferent to the nature of their 
habitats clearly shows that they do not at all depend upon 
the substratum for their nourishment 

2. Distribution of Lichens * — From what has now been 
said it will readily be inferred that the distribution of 
lichens over the surface of the globe is regulated, not only 
by the presence of suitable substrata, but also and more 
especially by atmospherical and climat&l conditions. At 
the same time it may safely be affirmed that their geo- 
graphical range is more extended than that of any other 
olaas of plants, occurring as they do in the coldest and 
wannest regions — on the dreary shores of the patoooiyatie 
sea and in the torrid valleys of tropical dimes, as well as on 
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the greatest mountain elevations yet attained by man, on 
projecting rooks even far above the snow-line (e.g. y Leddea 
peoipraphtca), where, as in many other situations, fungus- 
mycelium and gonidioid algal are unknown. Our know- 
ledge of the distribution of lichens in various countries, 
like that of other plants, is derived from general and local 
floras, from special works on lichenology, from the observa- 
tions of scientific travellers and the collections made by 
them in distant parts of the world. Most of theso, 
however, of an earlier date, are to be used with great 
caution, as the species recorded were, in the absence of 
microscopical examination, not sufficiently discriminated, 
and in many cases are prima facie entirely erroneous. 
Amongst botanical travellers whose contributions are most 
trustworthy may be mentioned pre-eminently Sir Joseph 
D. Hooker, whose remarks on this subjoct in his Flora 
Antarctica and in various papers in Tram . Linn. Soc., vol. 
xiv., &c., are most valuable and suggestive. Again, in 
purely lichenological works, the general principles regulating 
lichen distribution (with statistical tables) are admirably 
expounded by Nylander in the introduction to his Si/nopsis 
Mctkodica Lichenum , while the only complete record of the 
distribution of species is that given by the same author in 
his Enumeration general e des Lichens . Since the date of 
this latter work (1858) our knowledge of the range of 
lichens, both European and exotic, has been greatly 
extended, apart from the discovery of numerous species 
previously unknown. No special treatise, however, on the 
subject has been published, though there is now ample 
material, very much scattered no doubt, available for the 
purpose. It may, howover, be observed that of the four 
thousand species (exclusive of numerous varieties and 
forms) which have been described, the geographical dis- 
tribution is known almost as well as that of phanerogams 
and Alices, as well, if not more so than that of mosses and 
hepatics, and far bettor than that of alga) and fungi. In 
arctic regions lichens form by far the largest portion of the 
vegetation, occurring everywhere on the ground and on 
rocks, and fruiting freely ; while terricole spocics of 
Cladonia and Stereocaulm are seen in the greatest luxuri- 
ance and abundance spreading over extensive tracts almost 
to the entire exclusion of other vegetation. The lichen 
flora of temperate regions again is essentially distinguished 
from the preceding by the frequency of corticole species 
belonging to Lecanora , Lecidea , and Graphidei. In inter- 
tropical regions lichens attain their maximum development 
(and beauty) in the foliaceous Stictei and Parmeliei , while 
they are especially characterized by epiphyllous species, as 
Strigula y and by many peculiar corticole Thelotremef Gra- 
phidei , and Pyrenocarpei. Some lichens, especially saxicole 
ones, seem to be cosmopolitan ( e.g., T.ecanora subfusca , 
Cladonia pyxidata ); and others, not strictly cosmopolitan, 
have been observed in regions widely apart. A consider- 
able number of species, European and exotic, seem to be 
endemic , but further research will no doubt show that most 
of them occur in other climatal regions similar to those in 
which they have hitherto alone been detected. To give 
any detailed account, however, of the distribution of the 
different genera (not to speak of that of individual species) 
of lichens would necessarily far exceed the limits at our 
disposal Suffice it to say that both in horizontal and 
vertical range, they sufficiently correspond with the distri- 
bution of phanerogams in the several regions of vegetation 
into which the surface of the globe lias been divided. The 
proportion of lichens to phanerogams in different regions 
increases in a regular ratio from the equator to the poles, 
and from the base to the summit of lofty mountains, till 
at length in more arctic and alt-alpind tracts lichens 
opus ti tnte almost and sometimes entirely the sole vegeta- 
tioo. (*. *• o.) 


LICHFIELD, a oity ud municipal and parliamentary 
borough of Staffordshire, England, is situated in a pleasant 
and fertile valley, on a small tributary of the Trent, and on 
the South Staffordshire Railway, 16 miles north from 
Birmingham. The town is well built, and contains many 
handsome houses. Of the old Norman cathedral there are 
now no remains. The present building is supposed to 
belong to the end of the 12th or beginning of the 13th 
century, Its style is Early English approaching to Deco- 
rated, and it possesses an imposing central tower 286 feet 
in height, with two wostern spires 183 feet. The tran- 
septs, which contain some portions of Norman architecture, 
aro richly ornamented, au^ adorned with windows of 
beautiful tracery. The total length of the building from 
east to west is 403 feet The damage which it suffered 
during the civil wars waB repaired by Bishop Hackett in 
1671, and at present (1882) it is undergoing extensive 
restorations. A new Duilding for the King Edward 1 * 
grammar school was erected in 1850. In the market-place 
is a statue of Dr Johnson, facing the house where he was 
born. A guild-hall, a market-hall, a corn exchange, and a 
public library and museum are the principal buildings of 
a secular character. Thore are several charitable institu- 
tions. The industries of the town include brewing and 
coach-building ; and in the neighbourhood there are large 
nurseries and market, gardens. The municipal and parlia 
mentary boroughs have the same area (3116 acres); the 
population in 1871 was 7347, and in 1881 8360, 

I Jch field is «]K)lt by Undo Licidfold, tho word being supposed to 
mean “Kidd of the Dend,** from a massacre which took place 
near it of a large nuintar of Christians. It wus made an episcopal 
boo in 660, St Chad being its first bishop. In tho roign o I Offa it 
was promoted to he an archbishopric, hut in 803 tho primacy was 
restored to Canterbury. In IU76 the soo of Lichfield was trans- 
ferred to Chester, and thence, a fow years afterward**, to Coventry, 
but it was restored in 1148. The town has returned members to 
parliament since 1305, at which time it also received ft charter of 
incorporation. Since 1867 it lias returned only one member. It 
wus mado a city by Edward VI. in 1549. 

Seethe hifltoriesof Lichfield by Jackson (1805) and Harwood (1806), 
and historian of the cathedral by Britton (1820) and Stone (1870). 

LICHTENBERG, formerly a small German principality 
ou the west bank of the Rhine, enclosed by the Nahe, the 
Blies, and the Gian, now forms the circle of St Wendel in 
the government district of Treves, Rhenish Prussia. The 
principality was constructed of parts of the old electorate 
of Treves, Pfalz-Zweibrlickon, and Salm, and lay between 
Rhenish Bavaria and the old Prussian province of the 
Rhine. Originally called the lordship of Baumholder, it 
owed the name of Lichtenberg and its elevation a 
principality to Ernest, duke of Saxe-Coburg, to whom it 
was presented by Prussia in 1816 in accordance with 
terms agreed upon at the congress of Vienna. The duke, 
however, restored it to Prussia in 1834, in return for an 
annual pension of .£26,000 sterling. The area is 210 
square miles, and the population 45,000. 

LICHTENBERG, Georg Christoph (1744-1799), phy- 
sicist and satirical writer, was born at Oberramstadt, near 
Darmstadt, July 1 , 1744. In 1703 he entered Gottingen 
university, where in 1770, after spending several years in 
England, he became extraordinary professor of physics, 
and five years later ordinary professor. This post he 
continued to hold till his death, February 24, 1799. As 
a physicist he is best known for his investigations in 
electricity, more especially as to the so-called Lichten- 
berg figures (see vol viil p. 60), which are fully 
described in two memoirs De nova methodo naturam ae 
motum Jluidi electrici inveetigandi (Gottingen, 1778-79). 
He sent many excellent ^contributions to the Gdttingen 
Tasckenkalender from 1778 onwards, and to the G&ttingieeh* 
Magarin der Literalur uni Wi$een$chaft y which he edited 
tor three yean (1780-82) along with J. G. A. Forster, 
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Hk various scientific writings occupy the latter port of his 
Vermischte Schriften f edited by Krfess (9 vols., Gottingen, 
1800-5; new edition, 6 vols., Gotha, 1844-46). The 
earlier volumes of these collected writings contain his 
satirical and humorous productions. His keen satire in- 
volved him in many a literary controversy with well-known 
contemporaries, such as Lavater, whose science of physio- 
gnomy he wittily ridiculed, and Voss, whose views on Greek 
pronunciation called forth a powerful satire Ueber die 
Pronunciation der Schopse des alten Griechenlandes (1782). 
Notes of his lectures on natural philosophy, astronomy, 
and physical geography were published by Gamauf 
(Vienna, 1808-12, 1813, 1819); and more recently some 
of his brilliant sayings have been collected by Grisebach in 
one volume, Lichtenberg's Gedanlcen und Maximen : Licht- 
Slrahien aus seincn Werken (Leipsic, 1871). 

LICINIUS. Publius Flavius Galerius Valerius Lici- 
nianus Licinius, Roman emperor, of Dacian peasant origin, 
was born probably about 250 a.d., and was elevated 
after the death of Severus to the rank of Augustus by 
Galerius, his former friend and companion in arms, on 
November 11,307, receiving as his immediate command 
the provinces of Illyricuni. On the death of Galerius in 
May 311, he shared the entire empire with Maximin, the 
Hellespont and the Thracian Bosphorus being their mutual 
boundary. In March 313 he entered into alliance with 
Constantine at Milan, and in the following month inflicted 
a decisive defeat on Maximin at Heraclea, with the result 
of establishing himself as master of the East, while Con- 
stantine (now his brother-in-law) was supreme in the West. 
In the following year his jealousy led him to encourage a 
treasonable enterprise on the part of BassianuB against 
Constantine. When his perfidy became known a civil war 
ensued, in which he was twice severely defeated — first 
near Cibalis in Pannonia (October 8, 314), and next in the 
plain of Mardia in Thrace; the outward reconciliation, 
which was effected in the following December, left Licinius 
in possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, 
but added numerous provinces to the Western empire. 
In 323 Constantine, tempted by the “ advanced age and 
unpopular vices v of his colleague, anew declared war 
against hirn, and, having defeated his army at Adrianople 
(July 3, 323), succeeded in shutting him up within the 
walls of Byzantium. The defeat of the superior fleet of 
Licinius by Crispus, Constantine’s eldest son, compelled 
his withdrawal to Bithynia, where a last stand was made ; 
the battle of Chrysopolis (September 18) finally issued in 
his submission and death. 

LIEBER, Francis (1800-1872), a distinguished 
publicist and writer on political science, was by birth a 
German, by adoption a citizen of the United States. He 
was the Bon of Frederick William Liober, and was born at 
Berlin, March 18, 1800. Upon the return of Napoleon 
Bonaparte from Elba, young Liebor, then only fifteen 
years of age, volunteered as a soldier, and served with his 
two brothers under Marshal Bliicher in the campaign of 
1815. He fought at Ligny, Waterloo, and Namur. In 
the last-named battle he was twice severely and dangerously 
wounded. At the close of the war he returned to his 
studies, and joined the Berlin gymnasium under Dr Jahn. 
Shortly afterwards he was arrested and thrown into prison 
for his political sentiments, the chief evidence against him 
being several songs of liberty which he had written. 
After several months’ confinement he was discharged without 
a trial, but informed that he would not be permitted to 
pursue hk studies at the Prussian universities. He 
accordingly went to Jena, where he took his degrees in 
1820, subs equ ently continuing his studies at Halle and 
Dresden. When the Greek revolution broke out, young 
Lieber instantly molvsd to take part in the struggle for 
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Grecian independence. He made his way with greet 
difficulty to Marseilles, travelling much of the way on foot, 
and thence embarked for Greeoe. His experiences there 
are recorded in his Journal in Greece , published at Leipsic 
in 1823, and at Amsterdam in the same year under the 
title of The German Anacharsis . Returning from Greece 
after the failure of the struggle, he landed at Ancona, 
and proceeded to Rome. There he made the acquaintance 
of Niebuhr, then Prussian ambassador to Rome, who took 
great interest in him and employed him as tutor to his 
son. He lived a year in the family of the historian, a 
period of his history which he afterwards embalmed in his 
Reminiscences of Niebuhr , first published in America, and 
afterwards in England. Returning from Rome to Berlin 
in 1823, he was soon again arrested by the .Prussian 
authorities on the old charges of enmity to the Govern- 
ment and advocating republican opinions, and was 
imprisoned in the bastile of Koepnik, but was released 
after some months’ confinement through the influence of 
Niebuhr. In 1825 he abandoned his country, and after 
spending a year in London went to the United States 
(1827), and as soon as possible was naturalized as a citizen 
of that country. Lieber took up his residence at Boston, 
and was occupied for five years in his laborious work The 
Encyclopaedia Americana (13 vols.). In 1832 he removed 
to New York, where he published a translation of De 
Beaumont and De Tocqueville’s work on the penitentiary 
system, with many notes. In 1833 he went to Philadelphia 
to prepare a plan of education for Girard College, then 
newly founded. While there he published Letters to a 
Gentleman in Germany and a supplement to his Encyclo- 
paedia. In 1835 he was appointed professor of history and 
political economy in South Carolina College at Columbia, 
S.C., where he remained more than twenty years, and 
during this period wroto and published the three great 
works upon which his fame as a writer chiefly reBts — the 
Manual of Political Ethics (1838), Legal and Political 
Hermeneutics (1839), and Civil Liberty and Self Govern- 
ment (1853). 1 

In 1856 Lieber resigned the professorship in South 
Carolina College, and was immediately elected to a similar 
professorship in Columbia College, New York, and to the 
chair of political science in the law school of the same 
institution. He continued in the discharge of the duties 
of these positions until his death, which occurred October 
2, 1872. During the great war for the preservation of 
the Union from 1861 to 1865, Lieber rendered services 
of great value to the Government of his adopted country, 
and was frequently consulted by the secretary of war. 
He was one of the first to point out by his pen the madness 
of secession, and was ever active in supporting the Govern- 
ment and upholding the Union. Ho prepared, upon the 
requisition of the president, the Code of War for the 
Government of the Armies of the United Stated in the Field , 
which was adopted and promulgated by the Government 
in General Orders No. 100 of the war department. This 
code has been characterized by many European publicists 
as a masterpiece, and it suggested to Bluntschli his 
codification of the law of nations, as may be seen in the 
preface to his Droit International CodifiS. During this 
period also Lieber wrote his Guerilla Parties with Reference 
to the Laws and Usages of War, a valuable contribution to 
the law of war. At the time of his death he was by 
appointment of the Government of the United States the 
umpire of the commission for the adjudication of Mexican 
claims. The political writings of Francis Lieber are held 
in great estimation by all publicists. Sir Edward S. 


1 New edition! of these works and of his xnieeeUaaeous writings 
bars been published recently Philadelphia. 
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Creasy, in his First Platform of International Law , allucU 
ing to his death, has justly said of him, u America and the 
civilized world in general have lately had to deplore in 
his death the loss of one whom tne French jurist M. 
Laboulayehas truly styled *une des figures las plus originates 
parmi les jurisconsultes de notre temps/ ” 

Besides tne works already mentioned, Lieber published at various 
times many smaller works and pamphlets on different subjects, all 
of which attracted public attention, such as The Origin and de- 
velopment of the First Constitutes of Civilization, Great Events 
Described by Great Historians , Essays on Property and Labour, The 
Laws qf Property , Penal Laws and the Penitentiary System , Prison 
Discipline , The Relation between Education and Crime, The Pardon- 
ing Power , The Character qf the Gentleman, International Copyright , 
Laura Bridgman's Vocal Sounds , On Anglican and Gallican Liberty , 
The Post Office and Postal Reforms , Independence of the Judiciary , 
Nationalism , Rise of the Constitution (an unfinished work), and 
many minor tracts and publications. These works are all written 
with as much ease and purity of idiom as if English had been his 
native tongue, a fact not more remarkable than that he, a Gorman, 
should have become the great American teacher of the philosophy 
of Anglican political science. (M. R. T. ) 

LIEBIG, Justus (1803-1873), was born at Darmstadt 
in 1803. His father carried on business as a drysalter and 
dealer in dye-stuffs, and made various experiments with a view 
to improved methods of preparing and purifying his wareB. 
These led the son to take an interest in chemistry, and to 
seek for knowledge in the chemical books and periodicals in 
the grand-ducal library, which is rich in scientific works. 
At home he employed his time in repeating, as far as the 
means at his command admitted, the experiments he found 
described in books, and thus white still a boy attained a 
theoretical and practical knowledge of chemistry compar- 
able with that of many full-grown professors of the Bcionce. 
He determined to be a chemist, to devote his life to the 
pursuit of science. The only kind of chemist available for 
teaching purposes was the chemist and druggist, and accord- 
ingly Liebig, at the age of fifteen, entered the shop of 
an apothecary at Ileppenheim near Darmstadt to study 
chemistry. He soon found out how great is the difference 
between practical pharmacy and scientific chemistry, and 
returned to Darmstadt, after ten months, to look for another 
and more likely way of attaining his object. After some 
months spent in study at home he entered the university of 
Bonn, which he soon left for Erlangen, There he attended 
the lectures of Kastner on chemistry, and, besides the study 
of allied sciences, devoted some time to make up for the 
* almost total neglect of school work caused by his early love 
of chemistry. He was much influenced by the metaphysical 
speculations of Schelling, and in after life referred to this 
influence as injurious to him as a scientific investigator. 
In those days there were no laboratories accessible to 
ordinary students, and Liebig had to content himself with 
what the university could give him in the lecture-room and 
in the library. Both at Bonn and at Erlangen lie formed 
a students* chemical and physical society for the discussion 
of new discoveries and speculations as these appeared in 
scientific books or periodicals. In 1822 he left Erlangen 
with the degree of Ph.D. By means of the liberality of 
Louis I., grand-duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, Liebig was 
enabled to continue his chemical studies in Paris. There 
he made the acquaintance of Runge, Mitscherlich, and 
Gustav Rose. He attended the lectures of Gay-Lussac, 
Thenard, and Dulong, and, while carrying on the investiga- 
tion into the composition and properties of the fulminates 
which he had already partly published, he attempted, as 
at Erlangen, to work up his neglected school studies. The 
results of his work on the fulminates were communicated 
to the Academy of Sciences, and attracted the favourable 
attention of Humboldt, who was at that time in Paris. 
-Humboldt introduced Liebig to Gay-Lussac, who admitted 
him into his private laboratory as a pupil Here he had 
opportunities of learning all the mysteries of the art from 
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one of the most skilful and ingenious of experimenters. It 
was on the advioe of Humboldt that Liebig determined to 
become a teacher of chemistry, but difficulties stood, in his 
way. As a native of Hesse-Darmstadt, he ought, according 
to the academical rules of the time, to have studied ana 
graduated at the university of Giessen, and Humboldt had 
to use his influence to induce the authorities to forgive his « 
having attended the foreign uuiversity of Erlangen. After 
examination his Erlangen degree was recognized, and in 
1824, in his twenty-first year, he was appointed extra- 
ordinary professor of chemistry in the university of Giessen. 
Two years later he was promoted to the post of ordinary 
professor, which he held for twenty-five years, notwith- 
standing the most tempting offere from othor universities. 

It was here, in the small town and small university of 
Giessen, that by far the most of Liebig’s work was done. 
He began by remedying the evil which as a student he had 
himself felt. He induced the Darmstadt Government to 
build a chemical laboratory in which any student of the 
university might obtain a thorough practical training. , It 
is difficult for us, who live in a time when nearly every 
university and many schools possess well-arranged and 
often well-endowed laboratories, to understand how great 
a revolution was made in the practical teaching of physical 
science by the foundation of the Giessen laboratory. We 
can form some idea of it by reading Liebig’s articles on the 
condition of chemistry in Austria and Prussia, in which he 
goes over in detail the means of teaching afforded in the 
various universities of those great countries. He tells us 
that in 1838 two young Prussians came to Giessen to study 
chemistry, unable to obtain entrance to a laboratory in their 
own country, but were ordered back again by the Prussian 
Government. Fortunately other Governments were less 
strict, or other students were less obedient, and crowds of 
young men anxious to study chemistry came to Giessen, 
and carried home the light there acquired. Partly by 
Liebig’s urgent appeals to the interests and to the shame 
of the great German states, partly by the influence of his 
pupils, a great reform was effected, and German universities 
now vie with one another in offering opportunities of practi- 
cal instruction in chemistry and the other physical sciences. 

The amount and the importance of the laboratory work 
done by Liebig in Giessen were very great Without con- 
sidering here the work done by his students under his 
direction, of which no doubt a very large part was conceived 
by him, and in the execution of which he constantly contri- 
buted his assistance and advice, we shall look only at what 
appears under his own name. During the twenty-six years 
he spent at Giessen as ordinary professor, he contributed 
to scientific journals more than two hundred papers, about 
twenty of which were records of joint work, chiefly with 
Wohler. During the same time he published his works on 
organic analysis, organic chemistry, chemistry applied to 
physiology and agriculture, his Chemical Letters, and many 
smaller treatises. From 1832 he was joint editor of the 
Annalen der Pharmacie, from 1837 of the Handworter- 
buck der reinen und angewandten Chemie , and from 1847 
to 1856 of the Jahresbericht der Chemie, These statements 
give some idea of the amount of his work ; of its import- 
ance and of its effect ou the history of science we shall 
speak later. 

In 1845 he was raised to the hereditary rank of baron 
under the title of Freiherr von Liebig. In 1852 he 
accepted the invitation of the Bavarian Government to the 
ordinary professorship of chemistry in the university of 
Munich. This office he held till his death in 1873. 

In private life Liebig was hospitable, courteous, and 
kindly. Honoured by all the great scientific societies of 
the world, and regarded by almost every one as the gresii 
authority in chemistry, he assumed no airs of superiority, 
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and lived the simple and quiet life of a German professor. 
Liebig’s influence on the history of chemistry may be con- 
sidered under five heads:— (1) the effect of the opening 
of the Giessen laboratory, and of Liebig’s constant efforts to 
induce other universities to follow this example j (2) the 
improvements introduced by him in methods of investigation 
. and in apparatus ; (3) the discovery of new facts ; (4) the 
development of theory ; and (5) the application of chemistry 
to physiology, agriculture, and the arts. 

We have already spoken of the first. Under the second head by 
far the most im]>ortant change introduced by Llobig was his method 
of organic analysis Organic substances were analysed, and analysed 
with accuracy, before 1830. but such analyses could then be carried 
out only by highly skilled chemists, and involved great labour and the 
use of cumbrous apparatus. Liebig’s method of organic analysis, 
which was published in all its details in 1831, and which (with 
important, but secondary improvements) is that still used, made it 
easy for any advanced student to make a fairly accurate and very 
useful analysis of an organic substance. Analysis is to the 
chemist what astronomical methods for determining longitudes and 
latitudes are to the geographical explorer. Without it many in- 
teresting and useful discoveries may be made, but it iH only when 
complete and accurate analyses are made of all tlie new substances 

J iroauced in the course of a research that the research becomes 
ully available to other explorers. If Liebig had contributed 
nothing to organic chemistry but his method of analysis, he would 
still have been in a perfectly true sense the founder of modern 
organic chemistry. Many other improvements of apparatus are 
duo to him ; we need only mention the simple form of condenser 
called by his name, and constantly used by (‘.very chemist, and 
the easy and accurate method for determining the quantity of urea 
in a solution, which was the first stop towards introducing precise 
chemical methods into practical medicine. This is also the proper 

S lace to refer to his analyses of the natural alkaloids, and his 
iscovery of the method of determining their equivalents by tho 
analysis of their chloroplntinates. In the third place we have to 
consider the new facts discovered by Liebig. The very great 
addition to our knowledge of organic chemistry made by Liebig 
naturally throws into the shade liis contributions to inorganic 
chemistry, but we ought to remember his numerous analyses of 
mineral waters ami bis contributions to the difficult question of tho 
accurate separation of cobalt and nickel. It is, however, in organic 
chemistry that Liebig’s great discoveries were made. Those dis- 
coveries are so intimately connected with liis chemical theories that 
we may most conveniently consider them along with the fourth 
head, his contributions to the development of chemical theory. 

The notion of compound radicals is to l>e found in chemistry as 
far hack at least as tne time of Lavoisier. Lavoisier says, “ Some 
experiments of my own and some made by M. Ilussenfratz have 
convinced mo that in general nearly nil the vegetable acids, such as 
tartaric, oxalic, citric, malic, acetic, pyrotartarie, pyromucie acids, 
have for their radical hydrogen and carbon, but united so os to form 
a single base, that all these acids differ from one another by tho 
difference in proportion of these two substances and the degrees of 
oxidation.*’ Berzelius adopted this view and expressed it thus, — 
14 We find the difference between organic and inorganic bodies to be 
that, while in inorganic nature all the oxidized substances have a 
simple radical, all the organic substances have compound radicals. 
Just as ammonia is an alkali with a comj>ouud radical, but possess- 
ing nevertheless the greatest analogies with the mineral alkalies 
Which have simple radicals, so we find the greatest analogy between 
the mineral and the organic acids, so that the relations of potash and 
■oda to acetic, oxalic, citric acids are the same as their relations to 
sulphuric, nitric, phosphoric acids.” These views were published 
by Berzelius in 181 7. In 1815 Gay-Lussac hod discovered cyanogen, 
and shown that, this compound of carbon and nitrogen Is the 
radical of prussic acid and its salts, in the same sense as ohlorine 
Is the radical of hydrochloric acid and the chlorides. Ampere had 
indicated a theory of the constit ution of tho ammonia salts, which 
Berzelius worked out in detail, according to which those salts 
oontaln a compound radical, ammonium, playing in them the 
pert of potassium in the potash salts. Finally, Davy suggested 
in 1815 that the hydrated acids which correspond in function to 
hydrochlorio acid should bo regarded as the true acids, and proposed 
to represent them as compounds of hydrogen with a radical. 

Such were the knowledge and tho tneoretical position of chemists 
on thl« question when Liebig became professor ; the dates to which 
ws have referred correspond to the time when as a schooling he 
was devouring the contents of chemical journals at Darmstadt, and 
no doubt he then became acquainted at first hand with the discoveries 
and speculation* of Ampbre, Davy, Gay-Lussac, and Berzelius. 

We have seen that his first investigation referred to the fulmi- 
nates. He continued his researches upon the oompounda of 
evanqgea and t he substances eouwted with them formed frequent 


subjects of his feeearehes during his whole life* In this region of 
organic chemistry he made many important discoveries* of which 
the limits of this article do not allow a detailed account ; we can 
only mention melone, mellarn, ammeline, ammelide, and melanine, 
as substances discovered and investigated by him. In the course 
of these investigations he discovered the precise nature of the 
chemical changes which occur in the manufacture of bromide of 
potash. In 1881 he examined the action of chlorine upon alcohol, 
among other substances discovered chloral, and commenced the 
series of investigations into the derivatives of alcohol and ether to 
which we shall refer immediately. In 1832 Wohler and Liebig 
published the results of their joint research on the oil of bitter 
almonds and its derivatives. Tliis research may be said to stand at 
the head of modern organic chemistry. For elegance of method and 
for clearness of insight it is unrivalled, and will always remain a 
model of what such an investigation should be. They showed in 
the clearest manner that the oompound C^H^O (here and elsewhere 
in tliis article we use the symbols now in oommon use, instead of 
those employed by tho authors), to which they gave the name of 
benzoyl, is the constant part, or radical, of a great series of com- 
pounds. The importance of this investigation was generally recog- 
nized. Berzelius hailed it as the advent of real daylight on tne 
subject of organic chemistry, and even suggested the names prom 
or orthrin (from tr pool and 6pQpos) for the newly discovered radical. 

We now come to the long controversy as to the constitution of 
alcohol and ether, which engaged so much of Liebig’s time and 
energy. Gay-Lussac had shown in 1815 that alcohol and ether 
might, as fur as their composition is concerned, be represented as 
compounds of olefiant gas and water, and further that, if we repre- 
sent the quantities by volume of gas or vnjiour, ether contains one 
volume of olefiant gas and half a volume of water vapour, while 
alcohol contains equal volumes of the two. In 1828 l)umas and 
Boullay published an elaborate memoir on the preparations and 
projierties of the ethers, in which they iurther developed the ideas 
suggested by Gay-Lussac. They regarded olefiant gas as the radical 
of all the otherial compounds, as ammonia is of the amm< miacal salts, 
and formulated them thus : — 
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We have given only a sample of their tables, leaving out among 
others some substances in reference to the composition of which they 
had fallen into error, error which Liebig detected and used as an 
argument, valid enough then no doubt, but of little interest now. 

In 1833 Liebig proposed a quite different theory, one which stands 
to Dumas and Boullay’s in tho same relation which the ammonium 
theory holds to the ammonia theory of the constitution of the 
ftinnioniacal salts. Just ns Amp&re and Berzelius regarded sal- 
ammoniac, not as NHj,,HCl, but as NH 4 ,C1, so Liebig proposed 
for muriatic other the formula C 2 H«,C1 instead of C 8 H 4 ,HC1. The 
really cogent argument which he brought forward, the argument 
which we can now best appreciate, is that, while alcohol contains 
combined water, ether docs not. According to Dumas and Boullay 
alcohol and ether are l>oth hydrates, hut in Liebig ’ b view ether Js 
(OjH,,)^ and alcohol (C 8 H 6 ) 2 0,H.0. Jf we Wish to understand 
this argument we must recollect that to the chemists of that time 
oxidized hydrogen was water, atod Liebig’s arguments are as sound 
now as they wore then, for tne most recent views represent alcohol 
as C S H. — 0 — H, and this contains oxidized hydrogen, or, as we may 
say, half a molecule of water, and Liebig's tests ao not distinguisn 
preformed water, hut hydrogen and oxygen oombined as they are in 
water. Much debate and investigation followed, in the course of 
which the relations of all the substances derived from alcohol were 
thoroughlv and practically studied in a fuller and more carefill 
manner than f would have been possible had there not been a 
theoretical point to defend and to attack. The enormous number 
of facts discovered by Liebig put him in a very favourable position 
as the advocate of his theory. Chemists could not do without 
a knowledge of these facts, ana they could only get this knowledge 
through Liebig’s papers, in which the facts were expressed in the 
language of his theory. 

In 1835 Regnault began a series of most important researches 
into the compounds derived from olefiant gas. He showed that 
many of these substances might bo classified and their relations 
explained by the assumption of a radical C f H«, to which he gave the 
name of aldehydene. Liebig saw that according to his view of the 
meaning of the word radical, as ** the uqphanging constituent in * 
series of compounds,” the same radical may be assumed in alcohol 
and in acetic acid, and in 1889, in a note published in the AtmeUmL 
he putt the matter in a very blear light. He says, *" Ether mm 
anunonla hare in their oompounda a certain reeemblanoe whieh mm 
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liii iMk&feAby Dumas and Boulky, tod th$ view of the oonstitu* 
tion of the ammonia salts which is generally held in France was 
the naaon why ether was considered the first hydrate of olefiant 
gas, alcohol as the second hydrate, &c. ; in Germany and other 
countries the water necessary for the constitution of the salts of 
ammonia with oxygen acids was considered as an integral part of 
the base ; it was assumed that this water forms with the ammonia 
oxide of ammonium (NIL) a O, and this view in a certain sense 
smoothed the way for another, according to which the existence of 
organic oxides, capable of neutralizing acids, appeared very probable, 
as a necessary complement to the organic acids which chemists had 
long been inclined to regard as oxides of organic radicals. Ether 
was in these countries regarded as an organic oxide, and this 
difference of view excited a ten years’ strife, as an immediate result 
of which we may regard the discovery of a great nurnl>er of com- 
pounds which enriched science with innumerable important obser- 
vations* No region of organic chemistry has l>ecn ho thoroughly 
and so completely studied as the compounds connected with ether ; 
and now', when the existence of organic oxides is no longer denied, 
the support oi the opposite opinion has come to an end, although it 
can not be said that thenuestion itself hu8l>ceiiox|>eriineii tally decided. 
If we compare in the light of our present knowledge the ammonia 
compounds with the ether compounds, we at once sec that the 
opposing views were fundamentally the same in the two eases. The 
disputes took place because we were not at one as to the interpreta- 
tion ot the phenomena. The ether and ammonia compounds assume 
111 fact the same form if amidogen is regarded as the unchange- 
able radical of the ammonia compounds, and acetyl [Hegnault’s 
aldehydene] rb the starting point of the ether compounds. The 
two sets of compounds differ only in so far us we must ascribe to 
acetyl the power of forming acids, a power which amidogen does 
not possess.” 

He then gives a table containing in two columns the ammonia 
and the ether compounds, in which G.Jh, eonesponds to NIL, 
C 2 H. to NH S , and C a H ft to NH 4 , and adds, “These formula* 
requite no explanation ; they have been developed in order to 
show the extraordinary resemblance of the ammonia and the ether 
compounds, and to show why it was that many chemists regarded 
olefiant gas as the first member of the series of ether compounds. 
Both of the formerly antagonistic theories have, as may he easily 
seen, from this point of view the, same foundation, and all further 
questions as to the truth of the one or other view is thus of course 
set at rest. ” 

It was during the course of the controversy which then closed 
that Liebig had discovered aldehyde, chloral, and, simultaneously 
with Soubeiran, chloroform, besides numerous other substances of 
less general interest, and devehqied the theory now generally received 
of the formation of other by the action of sulphuric acid on alcohol. 

In the very short sketch given above of the discussion as to the 
constitution of ether, we mentioned that Liebig’s ethyl theory was 
to some extent borrowed from Berzelius. Berzelius had suggested 
that ether was the oxide of a radicul (Liebig’s ethyl), but he was at 
first inclined to regard alcohol, not as the hydrate oxide of the same 
radical, but rather as the oxide of another one, which with our 
symbols would be written C 2 H*. But there was adeepor difference 
than this between the radical theories of Berzelius and Liebig. 
This essential difference first clearly showed itself in the notes which 
Liebig added to two letters from Berzelius to Wohler, published in 
the Annaltn in 1839. In these letters Berzelius gives his views of 
the constitution of oxychlorides, with which he classes such bodies 
as trichloracetic acid. All those bodies he represents as compounds 
of oxides and chlorides, in harmony with the dunlistic system. 

Thus, instead of S0 2 C1 2 , CjHCi/L, &c., he writes 8Cl fl +2S0 8 , 
CA + CA, &c. (taking the anhydrous acid). In his second 
letter on Malaguti s chlorinatod ethers he naturally arrives at 
formulae of extreme complexity. In his notes Liebig states that he 
does not agree with Berzelius, and that the analogy first pointed 
out by Berzelius between inorganic and organic compounds and 
his theory of organic radicals had been a guiding star in a labyrinth 
in which previously no one could find the way. “ But, while there 
ate points of vesemblance, there are very many points of difference ; 
we should follow a theory as long as it gives us light and explains 
facts ; up to a certain point the principles of inorganic chemistry 
help us in organic chemistry, beyond it they leave us, and produce 
instead of removing complications ; beyond this point we require 
new principles.’' 

These new principles were supplied by Liebig's radical theory. 
As Liebig showed, abstract discussions as to the truth of a theory 
are out of place in an experimental science ; the auestion is not as 
to their essential truth but as to their practical mritfuLness. Do 
thejr help us to understand old and to discover new facts f If they 
do, the morrow may take thought for its own theories. These are 
sot Liebig's words, but they seem to exprew his ideas. 

Liebig early expressed his approval of Davy's views as to the con- 
stitution of adds, but he rarely used the language or the notation 
ettrmptadtag ho that view. This divergence between his theory 
hm hshmal linsnifTfi hi iat&Msfelmf n fehowfatf that he held 
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that the tame truth may be e x pr e ssed in mm than one way, and 
that where uo immediate point is to be gained it is well to employ 
the language best understood by those whom we address. In this, 
as in hw preference for what was called the equivalent system of 
notation over that of Berselius, he showed his sound practical judg- 
ment and common sense. We now see that the notation oi 
Berzelius was nearer the truth, but its advantages could not be felt 
until chemistry lmd advanced further, and its rotention would have 
leal to complications of formula* and obscuring of relations. Ths 
resemblance indeed of our present notation to that of Berzelius' is 
to a great extent accidental, and the Advance was hastened rather 
than hindered by what now looks like a retrograde stop. 

There is one other ]>oint which we have to mention under the 
present head. Liebig at once saw the importance of (Jraham’s re- 
searches on the phosphates. He applied Graham’s idea of poly- 
basicity to organic acids, and satisfactorily proved, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Berzelius, that tartaric acid is dibasic and oitrio 
acid tribasic. 

We have hitherto said nothing os tc the relation of Liebig’s 
theories to those at present held by chemistN. On this subject a 
word may suffice. Tne great revolt ugainst the radical theory led 
bv Laurent and Gerhard t produced a long and acrimonious contro- 
versy. In that controversy Liebig took liis ]wirt, and many hard and 
some unfair things wore said by him. The controversy itself wa§ 
of course the means of producing a vast amount of thorough research, 
and was thus, like all such contests, of direct, use; it also led to the 
revision of all theoretical opinions from a totally new point of view, 
From this ordeal the radical theory has emerged, not very different 
in up|M*arunce. But it bus undergone a profound change. It* 
foundations have been iinmcuHely^strengthened, it has been to a 
groat extent explained. Some chemists seem to think that this 
makes it an entirely new theory. We cannot share this view. Our 
reasons for believing in ethyl and benzoyl differ from the reasons 
adduced by Wohler and Liebig only in this that we have arguments 
which they hod not ; their arguments remain. We now know some- 
thing of the reason why such radicals exist; wo can, to a certain 
extent, deduce their properties from those of the elements which 
they contain, but explanation is something different from rofu- 
tat ion ; the theory has grown, but still remains the same theory. 

Liebig all his life showed a special predilection for the study 
of the immediate products of animal life. He investigated with 
untiring zeal the substances contained in urine and in the juice of 
flesh. In these researches he discovered many new substances, and 
cleared up doubts and difficulties as to their relations to one another 
and to other bodies. Late in life he expressed the most lively 
interest in Volhardt’s syntheLs of sarcosin and creatine, substances 
with the preparation of whim he hud long befon; been engaged. 
In this connexion it is right that we should mention his elaborate 
investigation on uric acid and its derivatives. This Jim* of study 
led him to interest himself in the chemistry of food, and the im- 
portance of his work in th is direction con scarcely l>e overestimated. 
We do not refer alone to his methods of pnqsiring the extract of 
meat and the food for infants, which have perhaps spread his fame 
more widely than his strictly scientific work could have done ; wo 
refer rat her to the influence which his analyses and calculations have 
had on medical opinion and practice. And this leads us to our fiflh 
head, Liebig's influence on the application of chemistry to physio- 
logy, agriculture, and the arts. 

Before Liebig undertook his investigations into the chemistry of 
vegetation, the views (they can scarcely ho called theories) held ft* 
to the manner in which plants are nourished were vague in the 
extreme. The only point satisfactorily made out was that under the 
influence of light the green parts of plants are capable of decom- 
posing carbonic acid, giving off oxygen and retaining the carbon. 
Saussure, to whose careful experiments the establishment of this 
fact, first noticed by Priestley, is mainly due, believed that the 
nitrogen of the plant came from soluble organic substance* alworbed 
by the roots, and expressly says that the main use of ammonia in 
manure is as a solvent of humus, which he supposed to be one 
source of the carbon in plants ; and, although the ashes of the vari- 
ous plants had been analysed, the importance of the miueral con- 
stituents of vegetables was not at all recognized. Liebig undertook 
the investigation of this question in 1840. He showed that the 
plant derives its nourishment partly from the air, partly from the 
soil ; the carbonic acid and water, the ammonia and nitric acid, 
which he showed to be the sources of the plant's nitrogen, come from 
the atmosphere ; while the potash, soda, lime, iron, magnesia, sul- 
phuric acid, phosphoric acid, and silica come from the soil. No 
exhaustion can take place of the former, but the soil contains only 
a limited amount of the latter in a soluble state, and when this is 
used up the soil becomes barren. Not only so, but the absence of 
any one of the necessary substances makes the soil barren. He 
showed how manure acta oy restoring these deficient; ingredients, and 
how, when the land is left fallow, atmospheric influences decom- 
j*>se the insoluble minerals and supply the soil with what has 
been removed. He further showed that plants use and therefore 
remora from the soil the articles erf nkni food in various nronort&OttSk 
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and thn* explained the advantage of a rotation of crop*. The artt- 
ficUl manures which he introduced contained the essential mineral 
substances, and a small quantity of ammonia cal salts, because he 
held that while the air supplies ammonia it does not always supply 
it fast enough, particularly to the less leafy plants. He bought a 
field near Giessen for his experiments, and treated it with the 
artificial manure, but the result was disappointing. The manure 
was not inactive, but not nearly so active as it should have been. 
It was many years before lie detected the cause. To prevent the 
rain washing away the alkalies in the manure, he had taken great 
pains to render them insoluble. Way’s experiments on the absorp- 
tion of manure by soils (1850) occurred to him as suggesting an 
explanation, and in 1857 he made a number of experiments on the 
retention of various substances by earth. In these he confirmed 
and extended Way’s observations, and thus saw that his effort to 
make his manure better had made it worse. As he says, 44 1 had 
sinned against the wisdom of the Creator, and received my righteous 
punishment. 1 wished to improve His work, and in my blindness 
believed that, in the marvellous chain of laws binding life on the 
earth’s surface and keeping it always news a link had been forgotten 
which I, weak powerless worm, must supply.” 

Now, just as he showed that plants require certain — often small — 
quantities of particular substances, else they will not grow at all, 
howeVer great may be the quantities of other kinds of food supplied, 
so he showed that animals also require, not only a proper quantity 
of food, but also the right proportion of the different kinds of food, 
mineral as well as organic. In the classification of the kinds of 
organic food into heat-producing and blood-forming, it was necessary 
to examine whether the carbohydrates, starch, su^ar, kc., should 
bo placed alongside of fat. He was thus led to inquire into the 
power of the animal body to produce fat from starch or sugar, and 
came to the conclusion, contrary to the opinion of Dumas and 
Houssingault, tliut this transformation does take place. 

Liebig’s investigations into tlio relations of organic chemistry to 
physiology led him to the conviction that the only source of animal 
neat is the heat produced by the oxidation of the tissues, and, 
strange as It may up/ear, he had to defend this view against what 
he truly enough, though perhaps somewhat impolitely, called the 
absurd nonsense of his medical opponents. He also succeeded in 
demolishing, it is to bo liofted finally, the ridiculous belief in the 
possibility of the spontaneous combustion of the human body. 

Liebig’s theory of Fermentation (q.v.) aimed at explaining the 
phenomena on purely chemical principles. He ridiculed the 
physiological theories, and looked upon the growth of fungi rather 
as incident of the fermentation, adducing the fermentative changes 
of amygdaline and similar substances as cases of fermentation 
without life. 

We have still to notice one of Liebig’s chemical discoveries, of 
secondary interest chemically, but of great practical importance. 
This is his discovery of a method for depositing a uniform film of 
metallic silver on smooth clean surfaces. This method may render 
it possible to use reflectors for astronomical telescopes of a size 
unattainable with the old spoculum metal. 

The most Important of Liebigs works separately published are os follows: — 
Anleitung zur Analyse organisehen Ktfrper. 1837, 2d ed., 1853; Die Chemie in 
Hirer Anwcndung auf Agriru/tur and Physiologies 1840, 9th ed., 1875-78 ; Die 
Thu r -Chemie oder die organische Chemie in ihrer Amoendung auf Physio! ogie und 
Pathologic , 1842,3d od, 1847; I/andbuch der Chemie mit Rdcksicht auf P ha r- 
macie , 1843; vol. 1. of Geiger's Uandbuch der Pharmacies new ed.; Chemischt 
Briefe, 1844, Oth ed., 1878 ; Chemisette Untersuchungen ilber das Fleisch und seine 
Zubereitung a/s Nahrungsmitte! , 1847; Ovundsdtxe der Agricult ur-Chemie , 1855; 
Zur Throne und Praxis tn der Landwirthschaft. 1850; Ratuneissenschaftliehe 
Briefe tiber die modeme Landwirthschaft, 1859 ; Reden und Abhandlungens 1874, 
a posthumous collection of some of his addresses and shorter publications. 
Liebig’s scientific p»o>crs were chiefly published In Poggend orffs Annalen till 
1839, and In Liebig’s Annalen from 1832 onwards. His criticism of Bacon appeared 
In the A ugsburget allgememe Zeitung In 1863 and 1864, and also as a separate 
publication, (A. C. B.) 

# LIECHTENSTEIN, a sovereign and independent prin- 
cipality, the smallest in Germany, is bounded on the N.E 
and E. by the Austrian Vorarlberg, on the S. by the 
Swiss canton of Orisons, and on the W. by the Rhine, 
while on the north it tapers almost to a point. The state, 
consisting of the lordships of Vaduz and Schellenberg, is 
only 15 miles in length, hardly over 5 miles in its average 
breadth, and comprises an area of 68 square miles. 
Excepting in the immediate neighbourhood of the Rhine, 
the surface of the country is mountainous, being traversed 
from south to north by spurs of the Rheetian Alps, which 
at some points attain an altitude of about 7000 feet. The 
climate is mild, and - the soil generally fertile and well 
watered The chief products are corn, wine, flax, fruit, 
and timber. Agriculture and the tending of cattle form 
the chief employment of the inhabitants. A branch of the 
Vorarlberg railway ima Feldkirch to Buchs passes through 
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fit* state. In 1876 tbs population amounted to 8664, 
of old German extraction, and Roman Catholics by con- 
fession. The capital is Vaduz or Liechtenstein, with 960 
inhabitants. 

Until 1866 Liechtenstein formed part of the German confedera- 
tion, but from that date it has been constitutionally independent, 
although for the sake of convenience the postal system, customs, and 
currency are under the general Austrian administration, from which 
the principality receives annually some £1600 as' its share in the 
customs dues. According to the charter of the 26th September 
1862, Liechtenstein is a constitutional monarchy, the sovereign 
prince sharing the legislative power with a diet of fifteen members 
(elected sexenniallv), of whom three are nominated by the prince, 
and twelve elected by popular suffrage. The chief control of the 
principality is carried on at Vienna by a court chancellory, which 
also serves as the judicial court of appeal of first instance, the ulti- 
mate court of appeal being at Innsbruck. The immediate direction 
of the principality in administrative and judicial matters is at Vaduz. 
The inhabitants are free from military service and direct taxation. 
The annual revenue amounts to about £6000. Although the 
sovereignty of the prince is so small, his estates in Austria and 
elsewhere render him one of the wealthiest landed proprietors in 
Germany, bis income from them amounting to nearly £140,000 
sterling. The house of Liechtenstein, one oi the oldest in Central 
Europe, was elevated to the princely dignity in the early part of 
the 17th century. Anthony Florian in 1713 obtained a vote and 
sent in the imperial diet, and after the union, in 1719, of the lord- 
ships of Vaduz and Schellenberg into one principality under the 
name of Liechtenstein, his privileges were, in 1723, confirmed to 
his successors. See Jacob von Falke, GcschicJUe des filrstlichen 
Hauses Liechtenstein, 2 vols. (Vienna, 1868-77). 

LI^GE (Germ., Lilttich ; Dutch, Luik ; Walloon, Ligc\ 
usually Latinized as Leodium ), a city of Belgium, the chief 
town of the province of Li6ge, is situated in 50° 39' N. lat. 
and 5° 31' E. long., 56 miles east of Brussels (62J by 
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rail), and 16 miles south-south-west of Maastricht It 
occupies a remarkably fine position on the banks of the 
Meu3e, which at this point is joined by the Ourthe. On 
the left-hand side stands the older city with the citadel and 
the more important historical buildiugs ; on the right hand 
lies the lower and more modern portion, commanded by the 
fort of the Chartreuse* The river, there 460 feet across, 
is spanned by several bridges, of which the Pont dee 
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Arche** rebuilt in 1860 - 63 , date* originally from the 8th 1 
century, and plays a prominent part in the local annals. 
Place St Lambert is the historical centre of Ltege. Here 
still stands the noble building— erected (1508-40) by 
Cardinal de la Marck in a late Gothic style— which down 
to the revolution was the palace of the prince-bishops, and 
is now with its modern extensions occupied by the public 
courts and other administrative offices. And here, till it 
was rained by the revolutionists in 1794, and completely 
removed in 1808, stood the old cathedral of St Lambert, 
originally founded in 712, and rebuilt after a great fire 
at the close of the 12th century. The rank of cathedral 
was in 1802 transferred to the abbey-church of St Paul, 
the foundation of which is assigned to 968, though the 
nave is no older than the 16th century, and the choir 
belongs to 1280. The stained glass and the wood carving 
of the pulpit by Geefs deserve particular meutioa Other 
churches of note are St Jacques, a fine Gothic building 
founded in 1016, with a Romanesque west tower and a 
polygonal choir ; St Barth6lemy, a completely modernized 
basilica of the 12th century ; St Martin, founded in 962 and 
rebuilt in the middle of the 16th century ; and the Holy 
Cross, founded by Notker in 979, with a west choir dating 
from the 12th century, and the east choir and nave from 
the 14th. The university of Li^ge, established in 1817, is 
a flourishing institution with about 40 professors and 800 
students, a library of 100,000 volumes, a botanic garden 
1819, formerly the Jesuits’ garden), a school of mines 
1825), a school of arts and manufactures, a normal 
grammar school, and several other auxiliary foundations. 
There is no theological faculty, — the theological seminary, 
with a large library of its own, being an independent insti- 
tution. The city further possesses a blind asylum, a deaf 
and dumb institute, schools of design, painting, and music, 
a zoological garden, a municipal museum, <fcc. The Place 
d’Avroi is adorned by an equestrian Btatue of Charlemagne 
by Jebotte ; and in front of the theatre Btands a bronze 
statue of Gretry, the composer, who was bom at Li6ge. 

Liege is the centre of a great mining district rich in coal, lead, 
zinc, and iron ; the coal-mines extend under the city and the 
river. In 1879 368,100 tons of coal were raised in the province, 
22,156 persons being employed in the pits. The iron, lead, and zinc 
foundries in the town and neighbourhood work up large quantities 
of ore in addition to the local supply. Steel, copper, and tin wares, 
steam-engines and general machinery, woollen goods, excellent 
saws and files, nails, needles, mirrors, clocks, leather, paper, and 
oil are among the products of the versatile industry of the place. 
Li6ge firearms have long enjoyed a wide reputation. They give 
employment to about 30,000 workmen, who for the most part work 
in their own houses, though in 1878 a large factory was erected in 
the American style for making all parts of the weapon by machinery. 
In 1878 183,806 single-barrelled guns, 113,121 double-barrelled 
guns, 403,649 revolvers, 19,396 saddle pistols, and about 86,000 
army weapons, &c., were passed by Li£ge through the Government 
testing office. The trade of Liege is favoured by the fact that the 
town is an important junction on the Rhenish Belgian Railway, 
commands more than one navigable river, and has long been one of 
the leading cattle-markets in the country. The population was 
115,966 in 1874. 

About 720 the bishops of Tongres, after oscillating between Tongres 
and Maastricht, settled at Liege, though they did not take the title 
bishop of Liege for more than two centuries. Their church of St 
Lambert received large territorial endowments, and in the 14th cen- 
tury they became princes of the empire. For centuries the struggle 
was maintained between episcopal tyranny and civic independence ; 
and ducal and imperial armies were called in to crush the insurrec- 
tions. In this way Charles the Bold of Burgundy made himself 
master of the city in 1467, and again with much bloodshed and 
barbarity in 1468. Bishop Ferdinand in 1660 and Bishop Maxi- 
milian in 1684 were each imposed on the citizens by force of arms, 
and kept them down by means of a strong citadel and foreign sol- 
diers. In 1691 Liege was bombarded for five days by Marshal de 
Bouffiers ; in 1702 Marlborough took the citadel by storm from a 
French garrison ; and in 1792 the town was the scene of a great 
defeat of the Austrians by the French. 

Its K dm pa* de IA4ge\ Potato. Hist. <U Vamcim pa* de LUge, 
sM* IMge pUterteame : Potato and Itafkem, Comtmmee dm pa * de lAdge; Baron 
St rnmmm. SUL deMS^iM I $69); PtefeUferre, Biograpfde Ud^eoiee. 


LIEGNITZ, the capital of a district of the same name 
in the Prussian province of Silesia) is picturesquely 
situated on the Ratsboch, just above its junction with the 
Schwarzwasser, and 40 miles west-north-west of Breslau. 
It consists of an old town, surrounded by pleasant) shady 
promenades, and several well-built suburbs. The most 
prominent building is the palace of the former dukes of 
Liegnitz, rebuilt after a fire in 1 835, and now occupied by 
the administrative offices of the district The Ritter 
Academie, founded oy the emperor Joseph in 1708, for the 
education of the young Silesian nobles, was reconstructed 
as a gymnasium in 1810. The Roman Catholic church, 
with two fine towers, contains the burial vault of the 
dukes. The principal Lutheran church dates from the 
14th century. There are also several other churches and 
schools, and a number of benevolent institutions. The 
theatre, the barracks, the military hospital, and the town- 
house are the most noteworthy of the remaining buildings. 
The manufactures of Liegnitz are considerable, the chief 
articles being cloth, wool, leather, tobacco, and pianos. Its 
trade in grain and its cattle-markets are likewise important 
The large market gardens in the suburbs grow vegetables 
to the value of £20,000 per annum. Population in 1880 
37,168, about one-sixth being Roman Catholics. 

Liegnitz is first mentioned in an historical document in the year 
1004. In 1164 it became the seat of the dukes of Liegnitz, who 
grcutly improved and enlarged it, especially in 1170 and 1176. 
The dukes were members of tne illustrious Piast family, which gave 
so many kings to Poland. At Wahlstatt, near Liegnitz, the tide 
of Mongolian invasion was stemmed, in 1241, in a hard-fought 
battle betwoen the Tartars and the Christian chivalry under the 
duke of Silesia. The victory, indeed, remained with the invaders, 
but the obstinate resistance deterred them from any further attack 
on Germany. During the Thiity Years’ War Liegnitz was taken 
by the Swedes, but was soon recaptured by the Iimjerialists. The 
Saxon army also defeated the inq>erial troops near Liegnitz in 1084 . 
On the death of the last duke of Liegnitz m 1676, the duchy came 
into the possession of Austria, which retained it until the Prussian 
conquest of Silesia in 1740-46. In 1760 Frederick the Great gained 
a decisive victory near Liegnitz over the Austrians under Laudon, 
and in 1813 the list of important battlos in this neighbourhood was 
completed by Bliicher’s defeat of the French at the battle of the 
Katzbach. During the present century Liegnitz has been uniformly 
prosperous, and its population has increased fivefold since 1800. t 

See Schuchard, Die Stadt Liegnitz (Berlin, 1868); SAmmter and 
Kraffort, Chronik von Liegnitz (Liegnitz, 1861-78). 

LIEN, in English and American law, properly means 
a right of detaining goods of another in your possession 
until a debt due to you from the owner of the goods is 
paid. To the original or common law conception of a lien 
it would appear to bo necessary that the goods over which 
Jien is claimed should be actually in the possession of the 
creditor, and further that the debt should have been incurred 
with reference to the goods which are detained. Such is 
the lien of the workman to whom articles are delivered for 
the purpose of being operated upon by him in the way of 
his trade. He is entitled to keep the article he has worked 
at until remuneration for his labour has been made to him. 
Of precisely the same character is the lien of the carrier 
over the goods conveyed by him, for the fare; of the 
farrier over the horse which he has cured, for his fee ; of 
blacksmiths, shipwrights, and other artificers for the wages 
they have earned by working at or on the thing detained. 
This, the true lien of the English law, is denominated a 
particular lien in contradistinction to a right of detainer 
exercisable over the property of another for a debt not 
incurred in relation to the thing detained. The latter is 
a general lien. The former is said to be favourably, the 
latter strictly, construed by the law. The former arises by 
implication of law from the relation of the parties; the 
latter requires a special contract either expressed in terms 
or to be inferred from the usage of trade. Again, as pos- 
session is the foundation of lien in common law, a parting 

with the possession would in general operate as a waiver 

yt xr _ 
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or forfeiture of the lieu. The eame effect would fellow of- 
course from any agreement by the lien holder to give up 
hi* right while retaining possession of the property* 
Again as a general rule lien means only a right of deten- 
tion, not a power of gale, — a fact which distinguishes it 
from a pledge of property in security for a loan. But in 
special oases powers of sale have by statute or judicial 
decision been added to liens. Thus innkeepers now have, 
in addition to their ordinary right of lien, power to sell 
goods and chattels .left with them after six weeks (41 <fc 
42 Viet. c. 38). In the United States the principle of the 
particular lien has been developed in a notable manner in 
protecting the rights of workmen employed in building. 
At common law, the building belongs absolutely to the 
owner of the soil j and accordingly, when a house is ereoted 
by contract, the contractor may receive payment from his 
employer and may fail to pay the labourers he has 
employed, who are consequently left without redress. 
The “ mechanics' liens," created by statute in several of 
the American States, give labourers a lien over the build- 
ing which they have erected for their unpaid wages. 
Notice having been filed in the prescribed manner, they 
acquire a right to have their wages paid out of the property, 
which may if necessary he sold for that purpose. A similar 
preferential charge, not depending on possession, is 
recognised by the law in various cases, and goes by the 
name of lien. Thus in equity an unpaid vendor has a 
charge for the amount of the purchase money, or the 
balance thereof, over the estate, although it may no longer 
be in his possession. Charges of this kind are sometimes 
denominated equitable liens. Of the same nature is the 
charge acquired over a ship by a person who has supplied 
her with necessaries for the voyage under a lawful contract 
with the master (maritime lien). 

LIERRE, or Lier, a town of Belgium, in the province 
of Antwerp, 9^ miles south-east of Antwerp (on the railway 
to Malines), at the junction of the Great and Little Neethe. 
It is u busy place of 15,659 inhabitants (1874), and 
manufactures silk, lace, and shoes, beetroot sugar, and a 
peculiar kind of white beer known aB cavesse . The church 
of Rt Gommarius (in plan a Latin cross with a lofty tower 
in front) is one of the most notable buildings of its class 
in Belgium. It was commenced in 1425, but not completed 
for more than a century. Of the fine stained glass windows 
three were presented by the emperor Maximilian. 

Lierre, which dates from the 9th oentury, owed much to the favour 
of the dukes of Brabant, to whose territory it belonged. The more 
important facts in its annals are the celebration of the marriage of 
Philip the Fair with Joanna of Castile (1496) ; the residence in the 
town of Christian II. of Denmark during hiB exile ; and the con- 
tests between the Dutch and Belgian forces in 1830. Joseph II. 
ordered the fortifications to bo razed in 1784. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. See Insurance. 

LIFEBOAT. It will be convenient to consider here, 
not the lifeboat simply, but also other means of saving life 
at sea. When it is borne in mind that the vast commerce 
of such a country as Great Britain extends to every part 
of the world, that the arrivals and departures from the 
ports of the country in one year average six hundred 
thousand vessels, that these are manned by more than 
two hundred thousand men and boys, and oarry goods to 
the estimated value of six hundred millions sterling, with 
unknown thousands of passengers, that its seaboard is 
nearly 5000 miles in extent, many parts of it being exceed- 
ingly dangerous to shipping, that about two thousand 
wreoks occur every year on its shores, and above seven 
hundred lives are lost, the necessity that exists for a well- 
organised system of life-saving apparatus becomes very 
apparent, Jt is satisfactory to be able to add that this 
welborgapipsd system is most efficiently provided by the 
R**yal National Lifeboat Institution, with its spispdjd flfOfc 


at two hundred and seventy-one lifeboats, and by the Borirst 
Service. The number of lives saved annually, either by 
the lifeboats or by special exertions for which the insti- 
tution has granted rewards, averages in round numbers 
nine hundred, and by far the greater proportion of these 
(four-fifths) are saved by lifeboats. These lifeboats, too, 
are the means of saving every year from twenty to thirty 
vessels which, owing to stress of weather, exhausted men, 
(be., would almost certainly have been lost but for the aid 
afforded by the fresh and experienced lifeboat crews. 

The qualities of the lifeboat first deserve our attention. 
These are such that this boat is able to live in seas, and go 
into positions of danger, that would overwhelm ordinary 
boats or insure their destruction. Eight important quali- 
ties are possessed by it in a very high degree r — (1) 
buoyancy j (2) great lateral stability, or resistance to up- 
setting; (8) the power to right itself if upset; (4) the 
power of immediate Belf-diseharge when filled with water ; 
(5) strength; (6) stowage room for a large number of 
passengers; (7) speed against a heavy sea ; (8) facility 
in launching and taking the shore. 

The buoyancy of the institution’s lifeboat, or its inability 
to sink, be it ever so deeply laden, is secured chiefly by 
means of a watertight deck or floor, air-cases round the 
sides inboard, and two large air-chambers, one in the bow, 
the other in the stern. The “extra buoyancy” thus 
obtained cannot be too great so long as it does not inter- 
fere with the space necessary for working the boat and 
stowing shipwrecked persons. The air-cases round the 
sides serve also to confine any water shipped to the centre 
of the boat, a point of great importance. There is an air- 
tight space between the boat’s floor and its bottom, filled 
partly with air partly with oork-ballast, which gives it 
additional buoyancy, but the air-chambers above the floor 
would float the boat even if she were stove in and this 
space filled with water. In a 33-feet boat the buoyancy 
obtained by all its chambers is equal to 11 J tons. 

Stability is obtained chiefly by means of ballast Im- 
mense difficulty was experienced in arriving at the present 
form of the institution’s splendid boat, because Qualities of 
differing value had to be sacrificed to each otuer in due 
proportion. Thus, while breadth of beam secured stability, 
it seriously interfered with the self-righting quality. Bal- 
last, therefore, in the form of a heavy iron keel, instead of 
breadth, became necessary to give the requisite stability. 

Fig. 1 represents, let us say, the 88-feet, double-banked, ten- 
oared, self- righting, and self-emptying lifeboat of the institution 
on its transporting carriage, ready for launching; figs. 2 and 8, 
respectively, a section and a 4biras-eye view of the same. The 



Fig, 1. — Ten-Oared Lifeboat. 


broadth is 8 feet, with stowage room for forty-three persons — thirty 
passengers and thirteen of a crew. The festooned lines (ng. 1) 
enable people in the water to clamber inboard even without assist- 
ance. The shaded parts of figs. 2 and 8 show the position pf the 
aii -coses. The white oblong space in fig. 8 shows the free span* 
available for crew and passengers. In fig. 2 are seen the dap|n to 
which the air-cases descend, and the height to which the bow and 
stern air-chambers ascend above the gunwale, also the ballast dpacp 
between the floor and the keeb 

The self-righting power la due to the large elevated air- 
chambers in bow and stern, cenphsd erith great abgge, m 
me few fffr Of f awftfe, fhf irw fcMlt 
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ftbsat 9 in » 5S-fe#t boat, and to the uhiih and 
Wtest, wMA letter weighs from 7 to 8 cwta. When the 
boat is upset it cannot rest on its two elevated air-chambers ; 
it necessarily rolls on one side, then the heavy iron keel and 
ballast come into play and drag it back to its right position 



Fig. 8. — Lifeboat (Deck Plan). 


In a few seconds. This principle of self-righting was dis- 
covered — at all events first exhibited — at the end of last 
century, by the Rev. James Bremner of Orkney, but was 
not finally adopted till the middle of the present century. 

The self-emptying quality depends chiefly on the well- 
known physical fact that water must find its level. The 
floor of the lifeboat (fig. 2, the dotted double line ex- 
tending from stem to Bteru), on which the meu’s feet rest 
when seated on the thwarts, is placed so as to be very 
slightly — 2 or 3 inches — above the level of the sea when 
the boat is fully manned and loaded. In this floor there 
are six holes of 6 inches diameter, into which are fitted 
six metal tubes. These pass through the boat’s bottom 
into the sea. The water of course enters them, but canuot 
rise above them into the boat, because it cannot rise above 
its own level. Valves at the upper ends of the tubes, 
opening downwards, prevent the annoyance of water spurt- 
ing in, but allow it freely to run out. When, then, a 
billow overwhelms the boat, and fills it, the water rushes 
violently down the discharging tubes until it reaches the 
sea-level \ by that time it has descended below the level 
of the floor and left the boat empty. So complete and 
swift is the process that a filled boat freeB herself in 
about half a minute. This principle was first applied by 
the institution in 1851. Lifeboats devoid of tiie self- 
discharging quality become temporarily useless when filled 
by a sea, as they can be emptied only by the slow and 
laborious process of baling. 

Strengtfi, that will enable the lifeboat to suffer treatment 
which no ordinary boat could stand, is dependent on 
peculiarity of construction and material. The best Hon- 
duras mahogany is used, and the diagonal plan of construc- 
tion adopted, — that is, the boat has two distinct “ skins ” 
of planking, both seta of planks being laid on in a position 
diagonal to the boat’s keel and contrary to each other, 
besides passing round from gunwale to gunwale under the 
boat instead of from stem to stern as in ordinary boats. 
The skins have a layer of prepared canvas between them, 
and thus great strength and elasticity are combined. 

The carriage of the lifeboat is an essential adjunct for 
the purpose of conveying it over any kind of road or beach 
to tne place where it may be required. It can be ruu 
deep into a raging »nrf, and the boat, with its crew seated 
and oats ready out, can be launched at once, by blocks and 
tackle, so as to enable the men to dash forward and meet 
the incoming rollers with sufficient force to propel it through 
or over the seas, and thus avoid the risk of being hurled 
bitek on the beach. Each lifeboat is furnished with a set 
of spare oars, as these are frequently broken. 

Tk# institution’s lifeboats are of various si*es— in*, eight, 
fa*, and twelve oared,— and they are placed at yermw 


points of the ooast asoerding to the neesssitiss of osoh 
station. Some are called out at long intervals ; others, 
such as those near the Goodwin Sands, are constantly on 
duty in rough weather — that of Ramsgate having a steamer 
to attend on it, whioh lies in harbour, with its Arts banked 
up, ready for instant action night and day. The average 
cost of a lifeboat station is XI 000, — the boat and equip- 
ments, including belts and carriage, costing £650, and the 
boat-house £350. The average annual expense of main* 
taining a station is £70, which is expended in paying tbs 
crew for going off and saving or attempting to save life 
from shipwreck, for exercising the lifeboat once a quarter, 
paying ooxswain's salary, replacing gear, and repairs. 


The lifebelt of the institution is a part of the equipment qf the 
lifeboat which merits special attention, 
because it is a very efficient contrivance, 
and liaa been the means of saving many ■Kvjy 

lives in time past. Fig. 4 shows its 
appearance and the mauncr m which it 
is worn. It was designed in 1864 by 
Admiral J. R. Want, the institution’s 
chief inspector of lifeboats. It is nmdo of 
cork fastened on canvas, and combines 
great buoyancy witli strength and flexi- 
bility. It not only floats a heavily-clothed 
man heud and shoulders above water, but | 
enables him to support a comrade easily 
— the extra buoyancy being 26 lb. One 
of its distinctive features is its division 
at the waist, by whioh means groat 
freedom of action is allowed. It serves 
also as a species of armour to protect 
the wearer’s most vital parts from blows 
against rock or wreck, while it affords 
some degree of warmth. No man may 
st-rve ip the lifeboats of the institution 

without it, and it would be well if every British ship wore obliged 
to carry lifebelts of this kind. 


History . — The first lifeboat was oouueived and designed by 
Lionel Lukin, a London coach builder, in 1786. Encouraged In 
his philanthropic plane by the prince of Wales (George IV. ), Lukin 
fitted up a Norway yaw l as a lifeboat, took out a patent for it, and 
wrote a pamphlet descriptive of liis “ Insuhmergible Boat." Buoy- 
ancy he obtained by means of a projecting gunwale of cork and air- 
chambers iusidc-H one of these being at the bow, another at the 
stern. Stability he secured by a false iron keel. The self-righting 
and sdf-emptying principles he seems not to have thought of ; at 
all events he did not compass thorn, Despite the patronage of the 
prim e, Lukin went to his grave a neglected and disappointed men* 
But he was not altogether unsuccessful, for, at the request of the 
Rev. Dr fthairp, Lukin fitted up a coble aa an “ unimmergible 
lifeboat, which was launched at Bamborough, saved several Uvea the 
first year, and afterwards saved many lives and much property. 
Public upathv in regard to shipwreck waa at length swept aw»y by 
the wreck of tbo “Adventure" of Newcastle in 1789. This vessel 


was stranded only 800 yards from the ahore, and her crew dropped* 
one by one, into the raging breakers in presence of thousand# af 
spectators, none of whom dared to put off in an ordinary boat tq 
tbo rescue. An excited mooting among the people of South Shield* 
followed ; a committee was formed, and premiums were offered for 
the best models of a lifeboat. This called forth many plana, of 
which those of William Wouldhavu, a painter, and Henry Greathead, 
a botttbuildor, of South Shields, w r ere selected. The committee 
awarded the prize to the latter, and, adopting the good point# pf 
both models, gave the order for the construction of their boat to 


Greathead. This boat was rendered buoyant by nearly 7 cwta. 
of cork, and had very raking stem and stern -posts, with great 
curvature of keel. It did good service in after years, and Greathead 
was well rewarded ; nevertheless np other lifeboat was launched tm 
1798, when the duke of North umberfend ordered Greathead to build 
him a lifeboat which he endowed. This boat also did good serried, 
and its noble owner ordered another in 1800 for Oporto. In the 
same year Mr Cathoart Dempster ordered one for St Andrews, 
w hore, two yours later, it saved twelve live#. Thus the value of life- 
boats began to be recognised, and before the end of 1803 Greathead 
had built no fewer than thirty-one boat#— eighteen for England, five 
for Scotland, and eight for foreign lands. That these boats wer# 
lamentably insufficient to meet the necessities of England was show** 
year after year by the ever enlarging |#oord of wreck and los# of 
life on her shores ; nevertheless, friblio interest in lifeboats w## not 
thoroughly aroused till 1823. 

Ip that year Sir Williwu Hijfery, stood forth to ekmyjm 
th$ lifeboat COW fh# life of Man, had 
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assisted with his own hand in the saving of three hundred and 
five lives, and felt the horrors of shipwreck so keenly that he 1 
resolved to stir up public men and the nation generally to a sense 
of their duty in regard to this matter. Eventually, in con- 
junction with two members of parliament — Mr Thomas Wilson 
and Mr George Hibbert — he founded the 44 Royal National Institu- 
tion for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck. ” This, perhaps 
the grandest of England’s charitable societies, and now named 
the ‘‘ Royal National Lifeboat Institution,” was founded on the 
4th of March 1824. The king and many of the nobility and 
gentry patronized it. The archbishop ot Canterbury presided 
at its birth ; the most eloquent men m the land— among them 
Wilberforce — pleaded the cause ; the institution was launched 
under the most favourable auspices, and began its noble career 
with a sum of only £9820. In the first year twelve new lifeboats 
were built and placed at different stations, besides which thirty-nine 
lifeboats had been stationed on the British shores by benevolent 
individuals and by independent associations over which the institu- 
tion exercised no control though it often assisted them. In its 
*arly years the institution placed the mortar apparatus of Captain 
Manby at many stations, and provided for the wants of sailors and 
others saved from shipwreck. The latter duty is now efficiently 
discharged by the “Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal 
Benevolent Society. ” At the date of the institution’s second rej>ort 
it had contributed to the saving of throe hundred and forty-two lives, 
either by its own life-saving apparatus or by other means for which 
it had granted rewards. With fluctuating success, both as regards 
means und results, the institution continued its good work from year 
to year — saving many lives, and occasionally losing a few brave men 
in its tremendous battles with the sea. District or branch societies 
wore established in most of the coast towns. Ultimately it began to be 
rocognized that inland towns owed something to the lifeboat cause, 
as well as towns on the coast, and now such cities os Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, &c., have presented lifeboats to 
the institution and become annual contributors. Since the 
adoption of the self-righting boats, loss of life in the service has 
been comparatively small and infrequent. 

Towards the middle of this century the lifeboat cause appeared 
to lose interest with the public, though the life-saving work was 
prosecuted with unremitting zeal, but the increasing loss of life by 
shipwreck, and a few unusually severe disasters to lifeboats, brought 
about the reorganization of the society in 1850. The late Prince 
Albert became vice-patron of the institution in conjunction with 
the late king of the Belgians, and afterwards Hor Majesty the 
Queen, who had been its patron since her accession, became an 
annual contributor to its funds. About the same time its present 
secretary, Mr Richard Lewis, barrister-at-law, was apjx>inted. The 
following year (1851) the duke of Northumberland became its 
president, and from that time forward a tide of prosperity set in 
which is literally unprecedented in the history of benevolent insti- 
tutions, both in regard to the great work accomplished and the 
ecuniary aid received. Its flow of prosperity nas never siilcc 
een checked. In 1850 its committee undertook the immediate 
superintendence of all the lifeboat work on tho coasts, with the 
aia of local committees. Periodical inspections, quarterly exercise 
of crews, fixed rates of payments to coxswains and men, and 
quarterly nqiorts were instituted, at the time when the self- 
righting sell -emptying boat came into being. This boat was the 
result of a hundred-guinea prize, offered by the president, for the 
best model of a lifoboat, with another hundred to defray the cost 
of a boat built on the model chosen. In reply to the offer no fewer 
than two hundred and eighty models were sent in, not only from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, but from France, Germany, Holland, 
and the United States of America. The j>rize was gained bv Mr 
James Beeching of Great Yarmouth, whose model, slightly modified 
by Mr Peake, one of the committee of inspection, became the 
foundation of the present boat, which, having been still further 
improved as time and experience have suggested, is now probably 
as near to perfection as can be attained. 

The shortest way, porhaps, to exhibit the progressive work of the 
institution is to contrast tne report of 1850 with that of 1880. In 
the former year the receipts had dwindled down to £84 of subscrip- 
tions and donations, which, with £270 of dividends (on a capital of 
£9000) and a balance of £470 on hand, gave an available income 
of £880. The expenditure was £590, and the* lives saved were 
about one hundred. In 1880 donations and annual subscriptions 
amounted to £29,240; dividends and interest (on a capital of 
£231,000) amounted to £9266. The total income was £88,506, 
besides legacies in the same year to the amount of £40,782. The 
expenditure, including liabilities, was £40,586, and the number of 
lives saved was alnrnt seven hundred. In the past unusually 
disastrous year (1881), the institution has saved 966 lives by its 
boats, and granted rewards for the saving of 155 more, besides 
rescuing 33 vessels from destruction. The total number of lives 
saved either by the lifeboats, or by special exertions for which the 
institution has granted rewards, since its formation, is 28,724, 
for which services 95 gold medals, 989 silver tpodals, and £69,000 
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in cash have been granted as rewards. So highly axe the service* 
of the institution appreciated thatdonetio&s of boats, gifts of money, 
acknowledgments, and legacies come in from nearly all quarters of 
the globe, In sums varying from a shilling to £10,000. 

Rocket Apparatus — This, next to the lifeboat, is the most 
important and successful means by which shipwrecked per- 
sons are rescued on the British shores. Many vessels are 
cast every year on the rocky parts of the coasts, under cliffs, 
where no lifeboat could be of service. In such places the 
rocket alone is available. It is worked by the men of the 
coastguard, with the aid, in a few places, of volunteer 
rocket brigades. The courage and skill displayed in its 
use are evinced by the saving of , many lives every year, 
and by the fact that a large proportion of the medals given 
by the lifeboat institution for heroic conduct are awarded 
to the men of the coastguard, who, besides managing the 
rockets, frequently man the lifeboats and also effect rescues 
in their own boats. The number of lives saved by means 
of the rocket apparatus in the year ending 30th June 1881 
was 657. This, however, is the greatest number saved in 
any one year since 1856, at which date the life-saving 
rocket apparatus was placed under the entire control and 
management of the Board of Trade. The rocket stations 
on the coast at the 30th June 1881 numbered 288. The 
Board of Trade now gives a sum of money for each life 
saved, besides awarding silver and bronze medals for acts 
of special gallantry. 

The apparatus consists of five principal parts, viz., the rocket, 
the rocket-line, the whip, the hawser, and the sling lifebuoy. The 
mode of working it is as follows. A rocket, having a light line 
attached to it, is fired over the wreck. By means of this line the 
wrecked crew haul out tho whip, which is a double or endless line, 
rove through a block with a tail attached to it. The tail-block, 
having been detached from the rocket-line, is fastened to a mast, or 
other portion of the wreck, high above the water. By means of the 
whip til© rescuers haul off the hawser, to which is hung the travel- 
ling or sling lifebuoy. When one end of the hawser has been made 
fast to the mast, about 18 inches above the whip, and its other end 
to tackle fixed to an anchor on shore, the lifebuoy is run out by the 
rescuers, and the shipwrecked persons, getting into it one at a time, 
are hauled ashore. Sometimes, in cases of urgency, the lifebuoy is 
worked by means of the whip alone, without tne hawser. A tally- 
board with instructions to wrecked crews, printed in English and 
French, is sent off with the whip, as ignorance in regard to the 
mode of working tho apparatus has been the cause of much loss of 
life. Such ignorance is culpable, because the Board of Trade issues 
enamelled plates with instructions, which are supplied gratuitously 
to shipowners and masters to be placed on conspicuous parts of their 
vessels, and are fixed in public places along the British coast, while 
every certificated officer in the mercantile marine is required to 
understand the working of the rocket apparatus. 

The late Captain G. W. Manby, F.R.S., in 1807 invented, or at 
least introduced, the mortar apparatus, on which the system of the 
rocket apparatus is founded. Previou&ly, however, in 1791, the 
idea of throwing a rope from a wreck to the shore by means of a 
shell from a mortar had occurred to Seijeant Bell of the Royal 
Artillery, and about the same time, to a Frenchman named La 
Fere, both of whom made successful experiments with their 
apparatus. In the same year (1807) a rocket was proposed by Mr 
Trengrouse of Helston in Cornwall, also a hand and line as 
means of communicating with vessels in distress. The heaving* 
cane , a fruit of the latter suggestion, is now used at every station in 
the kingdom. In 1814 forty-five mortar stations were established, 
and Manby received £2000, in addition to previous grants, in 
acknowledgment of the good service rendered by his invention. 
Mr John Dennett of Newport, Isle of Wight, introduced the rocket, 
which was afterwards extensively used. In 1826 four places in the 
Isle of Wight were supplied with Dennett’s rockets, but it was not 
till after Government had taken the apparatus under its own control, 
in 1855, that the rocket now in use was adopted. It was invented 
by Colonel Boxer, and its peculiar characteristic lies in the com- 
bination of two rockets in one case, one being a continuation of the 
other, so that, after the first compartment has carried the maohine 
to its full elevation, the second gives it an additional impetus, 
whereby a great increase of range is obtained. The rocket has now 
entirely superseded the mortar in England. 

The Untied States Life-Sowing Service is chief among the lifeboat 
societies of other nations, both as regards the extent of ooMt 
embraced and the amount of work done. There are several points 
of difference between this service and that of England which ire 
noteworthy. In the first place the whole or nearly the whole of its 
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support Is provided for by annual grantB of money from Congress. 
Secondly, besides protecting its vast extent of seaboard, it has to 
provide tor the shores of its great lakes, or fresh- water seas. Then, 
the coasts of America, unlike those of England, are destitute of 
human habitations in many places, which renders necessary the 
constant employment of surfmen for the express purpose of looking 
out for vessels in distress and manning the surf-boats. It also 
necessitates the erection of houses of refuge, provisioned so as to 
afford shelter and food to shipwrecked crews for a considerable time, 
at places where, without such provision, those who escape the sea 
would probably perish from hunger and ex]>osure. 

The shores of the United States— lakes and sea— are over 10,000 
miles in extent, embracing almost every variety of climate and 
formation of land. This vast extent of coast-line is divided into 
12 districts, with a total of 179 stations. Of these 189 are on the 
Atlantic, 84 on the lakes, and 6 on the Pacific. Those on the 
desolate coast of Florida are houses of refuge only, without boats 
or apparatus. Many of the stations are closed during the fine 
months of the year, their crews being disbanded till the winter 
gales again summon them to the heroic and dangerous work of 
saving the shipwrecked. That they render noble service in this 
way may be gathered from the annual reports. The report for 1880 
shows that the disasters to shipping in that year amounted to 800, 
that on board of the vessels thus endangered there were 1989 
persons, of whom 1980 were saved and only 9 lost. The property 
imperilled at the same time was estimated at, in round numbers, 
£7v 0,000, of which over £640,000 worth was saved, besides which, 
in one hundred and twenty-eight instances, stranded vessels were 
hove off, and piloted out of danger by the surfmen. The total 
number of lives saved by this service, since the introduction of the 
present system in 1871, to tho close of the fiscal year in June 1881, 
was 11,864; the total number of persons sheltered 2610, and the 
number of days’ shelter afforded 7360 ; the total value of property 
saved, $14,968,876. 

Owing to the flat shores of the Atlantic coast, and the sparseness 
of the population, heavy boats are found unsuitable. Only a few 
boats on the English model exist in the sorvice. Tho boats chiefly 
in use are surf -boats, incapable of self-righting, and liable to be 
swamped, but which nevertheless seem well suited for tho work, and 
are admirably managed. They are very light, and can, on their 
transporting carriages, be easily dragged along the shore by their 
crews. The cork life-belts worn by the men are of the plan first 
designed in 1864 by Rear-Admiral Ward. For projecting a lino 
over a stranded vessel, the Americans prefer the mortar, or other 

E iece of ordnance, to the rocket. In addition to the travelling life- 

uoy, they use a metallic car, or small covered boat, which can 
hold three or four persons, who, entering it by a small manhole, 
are shut in and drawn ashore, safely protected from injury, even 
though overturned by the surf. This clovor contrivance has been 
of great service in rescuing invalids, children, and aged persons. 
The total cost of the service is somewhere about £90,000 a year. 

The history of the United States Life-Saving Service may be said to 
have begun m 1848, though half a century before that the Humane 
Society of Massachusetts had erected some huts of shelter and 
Btationod some boats on the coast. In that year the United States 
Government was led to consider the subject of loss on their shores, 
chiefly through the energy of the Hon. W. A. Nowell of New Jersey, 
a momber of the House of Representatives. Captain Douglass 
Ottingor (the inventor of tho life-car) was charged with the manage- 
ment and reconstruction of the sorvice. The impetus given to it 
at this time wasnevor quite lost. Again, in 1864, renewed efforts 
were made to improve the service, but no great progress was made 
till the year 1871, when the present effective system was organized ; 
new stations were built ; the patrol system between the stations was 
introduced ; the regular keeping of journals and sending in of reports 
was ordered ; libraries for the use of the men were stmt to stations ; 
uniformity in signals was arranged, and a thorough reform in all 
departments accomplished. 

The French Society for Saving IAfefrom Shipwreck , modelled on 
the basis of the English system, is a vigorous and healthy offshoot. 

It continues steadily to extend its operations along the coasts of 
Prance, besides introducing its life-saving apparatus into Algeria 
and other colonies. It was founded in the year 1866, and from 
that year onward has continued to do good and ever-increasing 
service in the saving of life and property. At the date of its report 
ending 80th June 1881, its lifeboat stations numbered 62, and its 
mortar or other projectile stations 891. During the year its life- 
boats and gun apparatus had saved 209 lives and 16 ship, to which 
may be added 81 lives, for the saving of which the society had 
granted rewards. From the time of its commencement in 1865 to 
the above date it has rendered the following noble service 

Lives saved by its own boats and apparatus 1,826 

Lives saved by other means, for which the society ) 
granted rewards in gold, silver, and bronze medals, > 808 

end cash — ) 

Total of lives saved from the beginning | 


Besides this it has saved 149 vessels end succoured 848, and has 
awarded 28 gold, 129 silver, and 819 bronze medals, 618 dipldmes 
d'honnmr, and about £20,400 in recompenses to those who have 
assisted in saving life in circumstances of unusual danger. It has 
also spent about £58,000 in the purchase and repair of its materiel. 
The receipts of tho society show that its work is appreciated. At 
81st December 1880 the subscriptions and donations together 
amounted to nearly £2600, and tne legacies bequeathed to Tt the 
same year were about £1000. The boats chiefly used are built on 
the model of those of the English institution. The gun is preferred 
to the rocket in connexion with the life-saving apparatus. In 
addition to its direct work of saving life, the French society has 
accomplished much good indirectly by its influence. It has been 
instrumental in bringing about this result that, among the qualifica- 
tions for a captain’s certificate in the French mercantile marine, 
a thorough knowledge in detail of the means of saving life from 
shipwreck is required. It has also laboured to extend the usefulness 
ami reduce the cost of the gun and rocket apparatus, besides securing 
that this apparatus, on Mr Delvigno’s system, shall be supplied to 
every ship of the French navy. 

The German Association for the Fescue qf Life from Shipwreck , 
under the patronago of the emperor William, was founded at Kiel in 
May 1865, and is prosperous both in regard to its work and finances. 
It is maintained by voluntary contributions, and has 21 local 
branches on the coast and 27 in the interior, besides 149 agencies 
over the country. Previous to 1866 several private societies for 
saving life from shipwreck existed in the chief seaports of the 
North Sea and Baltic. These have been absorbed in the present 
association, the proceedings of which are reported in a paper entitled 
From Shore and Sea t published at Bremen once a quarter, and 
largely modelled on the Lifeboat Journal of the English institution. 
The association provides the whole extent of tho German coast with 
life-saving apparatus. It has 74 lifeboat stations, 20 of which are 
provided with the mortar or rocket apparatus. With these means 
it lias, in the year 1880-81, saved 122 lives and 2 ships. The 
total number of human lives saved by tho association since its 
commencement is 1184. From May 1880 to May 1881 tho amount 
subscritod by its members was £67,000. As in America, the heavy 
self-righting and self-emptying l>oats of England have been found 
unsuitable to the thinly peopled and flat sandy beaches of Germany. 
Lighter and shallower boats have therefore been adopted. These 
are iron-plated and not self-righting,* but almost impossible to cap- 
size. The stations are visitod at least onco a year by an inspector, 
and the whole system seems to bo well regulated and thoroughly 
efficient. 

In addition to the above, lifeboat societies or other lifeboat 
organizations— formed more or less on tho basis of the National 
Lifeboat Institution of Great Britain — are to be found in Russia, 
Italy, and Spain. 

Life-saving Hammocks , Ac. — Various forms of buoyant mattresses, 
pillows, and india-rubber cloth life Jackets and belts have l>eon con- 
trived. Among these may be specially mentioned tho air lifebelt 
of Admiral Ward, which has four compartments, separately inflated, 
so that tho puncture of one does not quite destroy the belt. Admiral 
Ryder’s hammock also deserves notice. Its virtue lies simply in a 
cork mattress, which, when rolled up in its hummock, forms at) 
oflieiont lifebuoy capable of supporting a man with his head and 
shoulders well al>ove water, ami it enables three men to float in an 
upright position. ( ’ork mattresses are said to lie cheaper and more 
comfortable than those stuffed with hair. Two suen hammocks 
lashed together, about 20 inchos apart, will enable two or throe 
men to pro]>cl themselves easily through the water. Tho advantage 
of having such mattresses in a ship is obvious, for every one on 
boarcl would bo thus provided with a life-preserver. 

It lias also been suggested that the cushions of deck and cabin 
scats should, in a similar way, be made life-preservers, and that 
cabin furniture should be constructed so as to form rafts in cases of 
emergency. It is well to know, on the authority of the Philosophical 
Magazine (vol. xx. p. 362), that even a hat tied in a pocket handker- 
chief and held witn the crown downwards may help to sustain a 
drowning man. It need scarcely be added that empty water-casks, 
tightly bunged, with ropes arranged for clinging to, form pretty 
good life-preservers. (R. M. B.) 

LIFTS may properly be held to include all sorts of ap- 
paratus whose object is the lifting of weights. When the 
apparatus consists of comparatively small, separate, and 
portable pieces, it is called lifting tackle. When the 
lifting apparatus reaches that degree of size and compli- 
cation that entitles it to be called machinery , there seems 
to be no general technical term that will include all kinds, 
but for the different classes of lifting machines there ate 
such special names as cranes , hoists, elevators, lifts, wind- 
ing engines, and lift pumps. 

There is very little distinction made between hoists 
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•ieratorst and lifts. The word hoitt nefert mote particu- 
larly to machines used in Warehouses and factories for 
raising goods from one Btory to another. They are worked 
by hand or by power, and are for comparatively light loads. 
Elevator is used in two different senses. It refers to 
apparatus for lifting passengers to the upper stories of 
buildings. It also refers to the ’Very different sort of 
apparatus used in grain-mills and storehouses for trans- 
ferring the grain from one floor to another. The grain 
is drawn along channels or pipes, which are sometimes 
vertical and more often inclined, by meanB of a rotating 
archimedean screw, or of a strap continuously travelling 
upwards through the interior of the channel and carrying, 
fastened to it, a Berios of small buckets. Occasionally, if 
the inclination to the horizontal be small, a broad strap of 
the same width as the bottom of the channel runs along 
that bottom, and carries the grain with it simply lying on 
its upper surface. This latter method of transportation is 
more efficient, however, as a horizontal carrier or distributor 
than as a means of lifting. Grain might also easily be 
blown up a pipe by an air-blast, but the writer does not 
know any instance of this method having been used. Lift s 
are constructed either for raisiug passengers in buildings 
or for heavier loads, such as freighted trucks and waggons, 
or the superstructure of bridges and large roofs during 
their erection. 

In lifts or elevators, the working force is either hand, 
steam, or hydraulic power. Gas-engines are unsuitable 
as direct sources of power for lifts, but they may be 
advantageously used to store hydraulic power in an ac- 
cumulator from which water is supplied to work an 
hydraulic lift. Electricity has quite recently been used, 
but has not yet been tried sufficiently to allow of any 
valuable opinion being formed of its ultimate practical 
success. 

The lift consists of (1) a box or “ cage” to contain the 
persons or material to be raised ; (2) a vertical square 
well or shaft, to the walls of which are attached guides to 
prevent the cage swinging to and fro ; (3) a rope or chain 
by which to haul tho cage upwards from above, or else a 
long rod or pillar by which to push it up from below ; (4) 
a “ barrel ” or “ sheave ” over which to wind the chain or 
rope, and which is mounted on a shaft lying in bearings 
firmly supported by the building, or else a cylinder to 
coutaiu water or steam to actuate the lifting rod ; (5) 
mechanism through which the working power is transmitted 
to the barrel, or else water or steam piping connecting 
the cylinder above mentioned with the source of power; 
and (6) the driving engine or other source of power. 

Most accidents happen to lifts through the hauling 
chain or rope breaking. For the sake of safety, therefore, 
particular care should be exercised in the choice of 
material for this part, and an appliance should always 
be attached to the cage whereby, if the rope breaks, the 
eage is caught immediately in whatever position it may be 
at the time of the breakage. 

For light loads hempen ropes are sufficient and more 
convenient than chains, because they are noiseless in their 
action. If of the best quality (Manila) they are quite as 
reliable as ordinary chains, and an advantage claimed for 
tkem is that their gradual destruction by wear becomes 
easily apparent, and gives timely warning before they 
become dangerous, whereas the failure of a chain may 
take place without any easily visible previous sign having 
been given. For very heavy loads, however, chains or 
wi^e ropes mbould be used in preference to hempen ropes. 
Wire ropes may be made stronger for a given weight 
per loot of length than chains are, but unfortunately as 
commonly manufactured their quality cannot be certainly 
relied on, like hempen ropes, they are almost aoi se less. 


To insure smoothness and n m se l sss nfe si in passenger lifts* 
the sheave over which the rope passes is lined in the 
groove with leather. 

For the sake of safety, the rope by which the sage 
hangs is often duplicated. Sometimes even three or four 
are used, tn order that these should give additional 
safety, each rope must be capable of supporting the load 
by itself. Generally the load is lifted by one or other 
kind of power, and descends by the weight of the cage 
itself. This weight is always much more than sufficient 
for the purpose, and therefore counterpoises are intro- 
duced to balance the greater part of it, thus lessening the 
work to be done during ascent by an amount equal to the 

f roduct of the balance weight and the height of the lift 
u the commonest arrangement, the balance weights are 
hung on the same rope as that by which the cage is sus- 
pended. This posses over a pulley whose diameter is half 
the width of the well, so that the cage end of the rope 
rises vertically from the* centre of the roof of the Cage. 
This pulley is keyed on a horizontal shaft, which is driven 
by power from below, either directly by means of a rope 
or chain passing over another pulley, or else through inter- 
mediate spur gearing. The actual working rope is in this 
case not attached to the caga Less frequently the rope 
from the engine forms one of the suspenders of the cage, 
the balance weights being attached by separate ropes. 

The rope or chain by which the load hangs has to be bo 
strong that its own weight is very considerable. A large 
excess of strength being more in demand in this kind of 
machinery than in other kinds, a greater stress than about 
1 ton per square inch cannot be put upon the chain or 
rope (supposed to be of iron). This would make the rope 
weigh 3*4 lb per foot of length for every ton of load 
carried. If the height of lift were, for example, 60 feet, 
then, comparing the top and bottom positions of the cage, 
there would be in the former 60 feet less of rope on the 
cage side of the pulley, and 60 feet more on the counter- 
poise side, than in the latter position, so that if the 
counter-weight just balanced the load when the cage Was 
at the bottom, it, along with the rope, would outweigh 
the cage in its highest position by the weight of 120 feet 
of rope, that is 408 lb for every ton of load, or nearly £th 
of the whole load. Since the whole load — that is, that of 
cage, ropes, and passengers or goods — is three or four and 
sometimes five or six times as great as the net load* this is 
a very serious increase on the unavoidable loss of balance 
resulting from the fact fchdt the cage is alternately loaded 
and unloaded. The difficulty can be got over by extend- 
ing the rope downwards from the balance weight to pass 
underneath a grooved pulley at the bottom of the well, and 
up from this to the under side of the cage, where it is 
attached. There will then be an equal length of rope 
always hanging on each side of the top bearing pulley; 
but an extra amount of friction occurs at the bearing jour- 
nals due to the weight of the extra rope. The lower half 
of the rope may be of chdg$* inferior material, sinoe there 
is very little stress upon it. 

A precisely similar difficulty occurs if the cage be lifted from be- 
low by an hydraulic ram or piston-rod. Occasionally the weight 
of the cage and ram is left unbalanced. In this case the waist 
pressure on the ram or piston ha* to support the whole load. Sup- 
pose the pressure in the reservoir froin which the Water is drawn 
to remain steady during the ascent, then evidently ** the top of its 
stroke the water pressure on the ram is less than at the bottom of 
its stroke, by the weight of a column of water, of section equal to 
that of the ram, ana height equal to the lift Suppose, for 
example, that the water pressure at the level of the face of the rain 
in its highest position is 200 lb per square inch. Then for every 
ton of total load there tnust be provided about 11 square inches of 
istott area. A column of water of this horizontal section and 1 foot 
igh weighs about 4 75 lb. This would give a difference of support- 
ing pressure of 385 lb for every ton of total load in a lift of 60 feet, 
~t£t is, about *th of the tetaUetd* Meat ooteasenly the weigh* 
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rf At tige oh 4 At ram it balanced by counterpoises on chains 
fitstefcsd 10 At top of the cage and passing over a polity overhead, 
white At Water pressure is used to overcome only At Motion, and 
the additional load of passengers or goods. In this case again, 
owing to the passage of the chains over the pulleys, the balance 
is disturbed in a rise of 60 feet, by about ith the weight of the 
cage and the ram, while the upward water pressure on the ratn is in 
the same rise diminished by j th. The former disturbance of balance 
is a decrease of the load resting on the base of the ratn, while the latter 
is a decrease of the supporting pressure on the same base. If these 
were made equal, the cage and load would be perfectly balanced in 
every ^position. To make them equal, it would be necessary simply 
to adjust the ratio of the part of the load borne by the counter* 
poise to the part borne by the water. Let the former jxtrt be W. 
and the latter W a , the total load being Wj + W a . Then for a water 
pressure of 200 lb per square inch, it would be ueccssary to have 
IWj-iW,, or Wj-IW.-AtWj + W,). 

For a pressure of 400 lb per square inch, the equation would be 

For 100 lb per square inch it would be 

This adjustment would necessitate a large unnecessary consump- 
tion of water, because the weight of cage and ram always l>earH a 
much greater ratio to the extra weight of passengers or goods than 
any of the above fractions A» S> or oven J The adjustment being 
attainable by other means, this waste can in no case be desirable. 

If a second cylinder stand beside the lift- well and be connected 
by a pi}>e to the cylinder directly underneath the cage go that there 
is a continually oj>en passage between the two cylinders, then the 
supporting rotl underneath the cage, together with the column of 
water leading from its base through the pipes to the second cylinder, 
is the exact counterpart in compression of the overhead rojies in 
tension in the otner class of machine ; and, as counterweights are 
hung upon these ropes, a balancing weight may l>e laid on the surface 
( of the water in the second cylin- 

der. The balance weight, equal- 
ling that of cage and ram, rests 
ona plunger or piston litting this 
cylinder, and the rod is extended 
upwards into a third smaller 
cylinder, on the plunger of 
which is admitted, by means of 
the valve worked from the cage 
or landing-platforms, an extra 
amount of water pressure sui- 
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Aetent to 41 leva* the extm l<*d ftamigm or goods. 

II A* ton ihgemeut in Tomassi’s hydraulic balanced lift. 
Abate «t Wtoer which takes the pi** of Asrepi to 
fcteft aitenfement paws from one cylinder to the other, *bd 


mrrn t, in the same way as As me name from As cage skis to 

the counterweight side of Ae overhead tmlhm Thus As balance 
which may be made oorreot for one p oeinon or the lift, becomes dis ; 
turbed for other positions by a similar amount to Aat alrssdv 
investigated A perfect balance of the constant port of Ae total 
load, namely, that of the cage and ram, it, however, obtained for 
all positions of the cage by the armngetmmt shown in figs. 1 and 
4. This is the design of Mr Edward allington, described by him 
in a ptt{>cr reed before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 
January 1882. The whole load is borne by the rod a underneath 
the cage, which enters as a ram into the vertical cylinder A. This 
rod is made solid in order to reduce the size of the cylinder as much 
as possiblo, and, therefore, also the size of the well that has to bo 
bored in the ground to contain this cylinder. This class of lifts is 
©socially expensive on account of this boring, and Ae objection to 
Aem on the score of expense is lessetiod by making the well small 
The roil is mode only iust strong enough to safely near the load on 
it. I to section should bo designed with reference to the height of 
lift, because the longer the free length of the supporting pillar the 
greater is its tendency to buckle under a gi\ en load, it k be the 
stress per square inch calculated to bo admissible on its section, and if 
W be the weight of cage and ram togeAer and W' that of passengers 

or goods to be raised, the section is mode equal to . Since 


this same load has to be supported by the water pressure ott the 
lower end of this roil, that water pressure is made also equal to k. 
This cylinder A is kept always in ojsm communication with the 
lower end of the cylinder B. In this moves a piston b fastened to 
the top of the thick piston rod d. This passes downwards Itlto the 
third cylinder C, and to its lower extremity is fastened the large 
piston c. These pistons have a comtnon stroke, which is much 
shorter than the lilt of the cage. The cylinders are correspondingly 
shorter than A, and they stand above ground. The ratio of the 
strokes may range from r> to 8, and is the same a* the ratio of the 
annular area of the under side of the piston b to that of the rod <t. 
If b and d be the areas of the piston and piston rod, and rt that 
of the rod supporting the cage, the ratio of the strokes is 6-d:a. 
SupI>ofto the piston b to bo at the top of its stroke and the cage to 
be consequently at the bottom of the lift-well, then, if in this 
position the piston b l>e at a height above the lower end of Cl equal 
to h inches, and if w be the weight of a cubic inch of water, then, 
the pressure per square inch on a being k , that on the lower side of 
piston b is 1c - hw. The whole upward pressure on this piston L» 
therefore (k-hw){b-d)\ and a downward pressure equal to or 
rather more than this must l>o exerted on this piston in order to 
lift the cage. Tills is supplied by admitting the water from the 
main, or from thehydr&ulic accumulator if force-pumps are employed 
to trrovide water- pressure, into the upper ends of the cylinders B 
and C. Tho lower end of C is always kept in ojnsn communication 
with the atmosphere. Tho water is continually admitted to B, And 
tho water pressure on the top surface of piston b is designed to 
balance the constant load of cage and ram when this piston is at 
the top of its stroke. During the ascent of the cage, tne water la 
admitted into C by a valve moved from the cage or platforms by 
means of the rope t , and the water pressure on the annular top 
surface of piston c, when that piston is at its highest jmsitioh, u 
designed to Iwilanee the extra load of passengers or goods. During 
the descent, the cage lasing empty, tne connexion between 0 and 
the accumulator is shut by the valv'* ftetuoted from the cage, and 
the water is allowed to escape freely to the drains, so that the 
pressure on c becomes equal to atmospheric pressure. Ifp be thte 
pressure f>er square inch of the working water at the level of the 
piston b at its highest position, and c be the area of the cross-section 
of cylinder C, and if V be the length of plunger d, then in this 
position the whole downward force that is borne by the water 
underneath the piston b, and distributed over its area (&~d), is 
pb + (p + k'w)(c - d ), when the pressure is on piston c, and simply 
pb when this pressure is cut off from C. (To this should be Adam 
the weight of b> d, atid c, but for our present purj>ose of explanation 
only this may be left out of account. ) The former quantity has to 
equal ( k - hw)(b -d) t and the latter snould equal 


( WTW 7 ~ ~ ^)* 

These two equations servo to determine two of the quantities A* 
volved in terms of the others. 

When the water pressure is admitted to the Upper side of b alone* 
the intensity of pressure on the under side of b is evidently as many 
times greater than Ae intensity on its upjier side as the area of its 
upper side is greater than that of its lower surface. Thus any 
increase of intensity on the upi>er surface will cause a Correspond* 
ingly greater increase of intensity on Ae lower. Now if the pres- 
sure on the under side of b were to remain tne same While the caA 
ascended, the pressure oh the lower end Of a would decrease by Sk 
amount proportional to the change in their difference of level 11 
for example, the ratio of Ae etrate h-diais 6j1, then, to tire 
togs rises 6 in ohss* twill fall 1 Inch, and A, the difference oftem 
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between ft and a, will be decreased 7 inches. The pressure per 
square inch on a would decrease 7 w if that on the under sid e of b 
kept constant. But, as the upper side of b also sinks 1 inch, the 
pressure per square inch on it will increase by w. If now the ratio 
of this upper area of ft to its lower area be made 7, this increase of 
uf on the top face will cause an increase of 7 to on the lower face, 
and thus just neutralize the diminution of prossure on a due to the 
combined rise of the cage and fall of the lower side of ft. Thus 
the unloaded eago will be in perfect balance, at whatever height it 
stands, if the areas ft and ft - a are given the ratio 

b-d~ a 

The ratio ft - d : a of the two strokes having been already chosen, this 
equation gives ft directly. From the other two equations c and the 
necessary pressure p are found. This pressure p may be obtained 
by hydraulic pumps and an accumulator loaded to the right amount. 
If, however, the water from the mains is to be used, the ratio of 
the strokes or the size of a may be modified so as to suit the avail- 
able working prossure p. If c bo proportioned for the extra load at 
a given heiglit, it will not be correct for all other heights, but this 
is of little consequence, because the extra load itself is variable from 
0 upwards, so that no adjustment 'of c except to its maximum desired 
amount is possible. An excess of pressure on c above that needed 
for any given load has the effect Bimply of accelerating the speed of 
ascent, and this is modified roughly by partially closing the valve 
admitting water to C. 

We have chosen this lift for description as the latest improve- 
ment in the design of hydraulic lifts. In it no water is wasted in 
raising or lowering the constant load. 

When the hydraulic power is applied to the cage through a 
chain or rope passing over an ovorliead pulley, the hydraulic 
cylinder is usually laid horizontally for facility of setting and 
examination. Of course this arrangement involves much greater 
frictional resistance to the motion of the apparatus, but in it all the 
severely stressed parts may be in tension. There is greater security 
when they are so than when they are in compression. Tangye 
Brothers’ hydraulic lift is arranged in this way. 

Accidents to lifts occur in two ways. First, the suspending 
chain or rope may break, or, in those supported from below, the 
ratp may break, or the cylinder or pipes enclosing the water may 
burst. To lessen the risk of such breakages the only method is to 
insist on good design in the details, good materials (which should 
be subjected to test before being usod), and good workmanship. 
The Connexion at both ends of the rope or chain to tho load sus- 
pended from it, or the jointing of the different sections of the ram 
to each other and to the cage, is a point especially important. If 
such a breaknge does actually occur, however, the cage is usually 
kept from falling by an automatic catch 
which grips it in whatever position it hap- 
pens to occupy whon tho accident occurs. 

Tangye Brothers have for this purpose at 
each corner of the cage a toothed cam. 

The suspondjng rope sustains the cage 
through levers as shown in fig. 3. So 
long as there is a considerable pull on 
the rope, tho levers keep the cams in the 
position shown. If the strain on the rope 
is relieved by accident to it, powerful 
spiral springs immediately force tne cams 
outwards and the teeth become buried in tho wooden guide-posts. 
A toothed rack is sometimes bolted to tho vertical posts and tooth - 
shaped prongs are forced forward by springs to engage with tho 
rack when the rope breaks. Similar arrangements are not placod 
botween the top of the ram and the cage of direct-acting hydraulic 
lifts, but it is a mistaken idea that they are not es necessary in 
this case as in the other. Such appliances should be examined 
atid tested at regular frequent intervals. They are apt to get out 
of working order through disuse. A double rope is a greater safe- 
guard against accident. 

In chain or rope lifts tho gearing or other machinery may break, 
and in consequence the cage might run down with dangerous rapidity 
without the rope either breaking, or being wholly relieved of tension, 
so that the above catches may not come into action. This may be 
prevented by a self-acting clutch on the shaft, which prevents the 
barrel rotating unless the clutch is specially released. The most 
perfect ana mechanically beautiful of the many devices that have 
been invented for this purpose is Weston’s frictional automatic 
coupling. Fig. 4 shows it as applied to a hand sack-hoist. To the 
shaft a is keyed a ratchet wheel 0. A pawl gearing in this prevents 
the shaft from ever rotating except in one direction. The plate c is 
also keyed to the shaft. The hauling rope sheave d and the wind- 
ing barrel t both run loose on the shaft. Their opposing end sur- 
faces are out helically, so that, according to the relative angular 
positions of d and e , they are either jammed against each other and 
DetwttU? c and ft, or arc loose and free to rotate round the shaft. On 
pulling the sheave d in one direction all the parts are fictionally 
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coupled together, and the barrel hauls up the load. The axis 
pressure producing friction between c and e and between d and ft 1 
greater than the Toad being hauled up in the ratio of the drettm 
Terence of the barrel 
to the pitch of the 
helix. As there are 
two frictional sur- 
faces, the whole fric- 
tion is double this 
axial thrust multi- 
plied by the coefficient 
of friction, and this 
friction must act at 
such a mean radius 
from the Bhaft as to 
have a m omen t greater 
than that of the load. J 
If this is so for one 
load, it is so also for 
all others, as the fric- 
tion is proportional to 
the load. To get suf- 
ficient friction for 
heavy loads with a 
diminished axial 
thrust, the very in- 
genious design shown 
in fig. 5 is adopted. 

Here the shaft a is 
driven by power, and 
is keyed to the boss d with a helix cut on one end. This helix 
abuts against a similar helix on the pinion e , which drives the 
hoisting barrel on a second shaft. Tho ratchet wheel ft abuts against 
the collar / on the shaft a ; b runs loose on the shaft and is cast on 
the end of a hollow 
drum containing 
three disks of hard 
wood, P,P,P. These 
disks can slide axial- ct\ 
ly along the interior 
of the drum, but are 
prevented from turn- 
ing except along 
with the drum. In- 
tervening between 
these wood disks are two iron disks, 0,0, which may slide axially 
along the boss of the pinion c, but are prevented from rotating 
except along with this pinion. The axial pressure is transmitted 
from d to /, through the surfaces of the disks P and 0, and, there 
being six pairs of surfaces between which this pressure is exerted, a 
very slight axial thrust produces sufficient friction at these surfaces 
to couple the ratchet wheel ft to the pinion e. So long as this is 
exerted all the parts are jammed together, and the pawl engaging 
in ft prevents the load lowering. When, however, the shaft a is 
rotated backwards, the helices disengage and the friction no longer 
hinds e with ft, so that c along with d and a can he rotated back- 
wards ami the loud thus lowered. Tho weight of the load keeps e 
following d closely in its backward motion, and as soon as the 
operator or machine ceases to turn the shaft backwards the whole 
apparatus becomes once more frictionally bound together, and the 
ratchet wheel prevents further lowering. Fig. 6 shows another 
arrangement where- 
by the pinion e is &— 

uncoupled and al- 
lowed to lower tho 
load by only ^ slight cu JT 
backward motion of T- 
the shaft a, it being 
unnecessary to ro- 
tate the shaft back- 
ward continuously. 

This last is obvious- 
ly the most handy arrangement, and when worked carefully is as 
absolutely safe as the other. This device in a modified form is used 
in Tangye’s lifts. 

Thomas & Sons, of Cardiff, have a similar patent Bafety shaft coup- 
ling, which, although it has a very different form, is constructed on 
exactly the same principle as that of fig. 4. 

Steam has been used as a motive power in long cylinders similai 
to those in hydraulic lifts. It has the great advantage of having 
very little weight, so that the difference of head occasioned by the 
rise of the piston is practically nil. The disadvantage is that the 
steam rapidly condenses, and thus the load could not oe held op at 
any desired height for a length of time, without a continual fresh 
supply of steam to the cylinders. It is not likely to coma into 
general use for passenger lifts, bat may be used advantageously for 
goods lifts and nsavy cranea (B» M* &*) 


Fig. 5. 
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Subject- OOUND may be defined as any effect on the sense of 
ive and )j hearing, and in the same way Light may be defined 
objective ^ m y effect on the sense of sight This is the purely 
subjective use of the terms. But both terms are quite as 
the word frequently used in the objective as in the subjective sense. 
Light Thus, as Sound may be defined in terms of the motion of 
the air in the cavity of the external ear, mechanically 
affecting the tympanum, so Light may be defined by the 
mechanical effect produced upon the extension of the optic 
nerve which forms the sensitive surface of the retina. 

In treating of Light it will be convenient to use the 
term in a sort of mixed sense, at least until we come to 
discuss the different theories which have been devised to 
account for the propagation of the agent which causes 
vision. Then we shall have to use the term entirely in the 
objective sense. On the other hand, in Physiological 
Optics we are concerned chiefly with the subjective seuse 
of the term. 

The present article is intended to give a general sketch 
of the subject of Optics, so far as it can be treated by the 
help of elementary mathematics, but with sufficient detail 
to show the connexion of its various branches, and to 
enable the reader who desires further information on any 
point to judge for himself under what heading he will find 
it in this work. The subject is arranged in the following 
order : — 

Early History of Optics. 

Preliminary Statements with regard to Vision, Distinct Vision, 
the Colour-Sense, and the Duration of Visuul Impressions. 

Sources of Light. 

General Reflexions on the Mechanism of Propagation of Light. 
Division of the Subject into Goometri'Uil and Physical Optics. 

Geometrical Optics. 

Rectilinear Propagation of Light in Homogeneous Media, Shadows. 
Camera Obscura, &o. 

Intensity of Illumination as depending on the Distance of the 
Source ami the Obliquity of the Rays. Brightness ami Intrinsic 
Brightness. 

Photometry. 

Velocity of Light. 

Behaviour of Light at the Common Surface of Two Homogeneous 
Media. 

Reflexion. Plane, Spherical, and Cylindrical Mirrors. Real 
amd Virtual Images. 

Single Refraction. Composite Nature of White Light. Refrac- 
tive Index. Dispersion. Prisms; Fraunhofer's Lines. Irrationality 
•f Dispersion. Achromatism. Lenses. Telescope, Microscope. 
Pure Spectrum. Hefraction by Cylinder. Rainbow. 

Refraction in a Non -homogeneous Medium. Hamilton’s Charac- 
teristic Function. Mirage. 

Absorption, Abnormal Dispersion, Fluorescence, Phosphorescence. 


Physical Optics. Undulatory Theory. 

Nature and Propagation of Waves. Huygens’s Principle. 
Explanation of Reflexion and Single Refraction. Disproof of 
the Corpuscular Theory. 

Sketch of the History of the Undulatory Theory. Young’s 
Discovery of Interference. 

Interference Bands. Spectrum formed by Grating. Measure of 
Wave-Length. Loss of Semiundulation. Newton’s Kings. Colours 
•f Thin Plates and of Grooved Surfaces. 

Relation between Wave-Length and Refractive Index, 

Double Refraction. Wave-Surface in Iceland Spar. 

Polarization. Transverse Vibrations. Nature of Unpolarized 
Light 

Plane, Circularly, and Elliptically Polarized Light Nicol’s 
Prism. Depolarization by Doubly-Refracting Plate. Fresnel’s 
Rhomb. 

DbpplePs Principle. Measurement of the Relative Telocity of 
Luminous Source and Spectator. 

tjnder Optics (Geometrical, Physical, and Physio- 
logical) further developments will be given; end the 


connexion between light and radiant heat will be discussed 

under Radiation. 

Early History op the Subject. — It is to sight that 
we are mainly indebted for our knowledge of external 
things. All our other senses together, except under very 
special conditions, do not furnish ub with a tithe of the 
information we gain by a single glance. And sight is also 
that one of our senses which we are able most effectively 
and extensively to aid by the help of proper apparatus — 
not merely (as by spectacles, invented circa 1300) for the 
cure of natural defects, but (as by the telescope and 
microscope) for the examination of bodies either too distant 
or too minute to be studied by the unassisted eye. 

It is very remarkable, under these circumstances, to find 
how slowly men have reached some even of the simplest 
facts of optics. We can easily understand how constant 
experience must have forced on them the conviction that 
light usually moves in straight lines, — i.e, y that we see an 
object in the direction in which it really lies. But how 
they could have believed for ages that objects are rendered 
visible by something projected from the eye itself — so that 
the organ of sight was supposed to be analogous to the 
tentacula of insects, and sight itself a mere species of touch 
— is most puzzling. They seem not till about 350 b.c. to 
have even raised the question — If this is how we see, why 
cannot we see in the dark? or, more simply, — What is 
darkness I The former of these questions seems to have 
been first put by Aristotle. 

The nature and laws of reflexion were, of course, forced 
on the ancients by the images seen in still water ; and the 
geometers of the Platonic school were well acquainted with 
these laws. To Hero of Alexandria we owe the important 
deduction from them that the course of a reflected ray is 
the shortest possible. 

The genoral nature of refraction also was known, with 
some of its special applications, such as, for instance, to 
burning-glasses and to magnifiers. These were probably 
either spherical glaaH shells filled with water (Pliny, H.&, 
xxxvi. 67 [25]; Lact., l)c Ira Dci } c. 10) or balls of rock 
crystal (Plmy, xxxvii. 10). 

In the first century of our era Cleomedes pointed out 
how a coin at the bottom of an empty cup, where the eye 
cannot see it, can be made visible by filling the cup with 
water ; and he showed that, in a similar way, the air may 
render the sun visible to us while it is still under the 
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horizon. Shortly after this date Ptolemy (the celebrated 
astronomer) published his great work on Optics . He treats 
of vision, reflexion, the theory of plane and concave 
mirrors, and refraction. He measured, with considerable 
accuracy, the angles of incidence and refraction, for rays 
passing from air into water and into glass, and from water 
into glass; it was not, however, till more than fifteen 
hundred years had passed that the true relation between 
these angles was discovered. In addition to what has just 
been mentioned, the ancients’ knowledge of optics was 
limited to a very superficial acquaintance with some of the 
properties of rainbows, halos, mirage, &c. But it was 
fragmentary in the extreme — though it far surpassed in 
amount as well as in accuracy their knowledge of the other 
branches of physical science. 

It is not easy to understand the ideas of the ancients 
about colour. That it is a property of a body-just as 
its density, its hardness, or its smell is a property — was 
probably held by them. But they also imagined that a 
body could communicate its colour to light; thus, for 
instance, the clouds were, by some of them, supposed 

xrv. - 73 
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to communicate their colours to the sunbeams which form 4 , 
a rainbow. 

Our next glimpse of real progress dates from the 11th 
or 12th century, when Alhazen (q.v .) 1 wrote a treatise 
on optics in Arabic, which for five hundred years or 
more was a recognized authority on the subject. It was, 
in many parts, founded on the work of Ptolemy, but with 
considerable additions and improvements. Alhazen gives 
an anatomical description of the eye, and points out, fairly 
enough, how with two eyes we see only one image. But 
he also points out that we see each object, however small, 
bya pencil of diverging rays, — not (as the ancients imagined) 
by a single ray. Alhazen accounts for twilight, and shows 
how by it to measure the height of the atmosphere. He 
also gives the now generally received explanation of the 
curious fact that the sun and moon appear larger when 
rising or setting than when they are high in the heavens. 

The farther progress of the subject we need not now 
trace. From the end of 10th century that progress has 
been extremely rapid. The dates of the more important 
steps, and the names of their authors, will be given when 
we treat of these, in their turn, in the course of the article ; 
and we will give them the additional interest of being 
presented, when this can readily be done, in the author’s 
own words. 

Virion. Preliminary Statements. — Before we commence a 
more rigorous treatment of the subject, it may be well to 
make a few preliminary statements as to the nature of 
vision and the conditions for distinct vision. Properly 
speaking, these belong to Optics (Physiological) (?.</. ), 
but it is impossible to treat intelligibly any part of our 
subject without presupposing some, generally very slight, 
knowledge of other parts. And the few preliminary state- 
ments we have now to make are in no respect theoretical, 
while they are bo simple that any one may at once test 
their truth for himself. 

ftstaaoe Except in the case of a very abnormal eye (extremely 

•J® 0 ** short-sighted or long-sighted as the case may be) tnere is 
a distance from it — usually somewhere about 10 inches — 
at which if an object be placed it is seen more distinctly 
than if placed at any other distance. Almost every one, 
perhaps without knowing it, habitually places at or about 
that distance from his eye an object which he wishes 
to examine carefully. When he places it at a smaller 
distance he becomes conscious of the effort required to see 
it distinctly. He has, in fact, to alter the form of the 
optical machinery of the eye, by a muscular effort, so that 
it may become capable of bringing to a focus on the retina 
rays more divergent than those for which the parts were in 
their unstrained state adapted. A corresponding effort, 
but usually much more slight, is commonly felt to be 
required if the object be at a distance greater than 10 
inches. 

Limits of Hence we arrive at the conclusion that, for the minimum | 
of strain on the eye, rays should fall on it diverging as if 
they came from a point about 10 inches distant But for 
all ordinaiy eyes any divergence from double of this ( 1 Le 

1 The proper name of this geometer is El-IJasan (or by other 
•ooounta Mohammed) ibn el-Hasan ibn el-Hritham, and it is M 
Ibn el-Haitham that he is commonly referred to. See Woepcke, ! 
L'Algtore tfOmar AUchayydmt (Paris, 1861), p. 78 sq., and Bar 
HebnenB, Chron., p. 221 sq. Several of his mathematical treatises 
exist in English libraries (see the Catalogues of the Br. Mas., BodL, 
and India Office MSS.) ; but the only oopy of his great optioal work — 
the Kitdb el Jianteir— known to be in Europe is No. 1011 of the 
Uyden collection, with the commentary Tan^b a Mandmr of 
Kamil ed-Din Abu’l Qasan {Cat. Cod. Or. Lugd. Bat, iii. 01). A 
smaller work (Woepcke, td supra) was baaed on the optical treatieee 
ascribed to Euclid and Ptolemy, and Ibn el-Haitham clai ms to have 
resided the loet first book of the latter. The Arabs had Euoihf • 
Optics {KiM d MemApir) in the version of Nirir ed-Din Tusy ! 


divergence as if from a distance of 5 inches) to aero (ia, 
parallel rays) is consistent with the possibility of distinct 
vision. Bays either more divergent than the former Hiy»ty 
or convergent, are unfit to produce distinct vision. Hence 
every optical instrument, whatever be the reflexions or 
refractions to which light has been subjected in passing 
through it, must finally allow the light to escape either in 
parallel rays or with a divergence within the above specified 
limits, if it is to be employed by an ordinary eye. The 
comparatively slight deferences which exist among ordinary 
eyes are easily compensated by the rack-work, or screw 
adjustment, which is invariably attached to the eye-piece 
of a good telescope and to the body of a good microscope. 

Every motion of this rack-work alters the divergence of 
the rays as they finally escape from the instrument Any 
eye, however abnormal, if it be capable of producing dis- 
tinct vision at all, has only to be furnwhed with suitable 
spectacles in order that it may behave exactly as does 
a normal eye. This statement, however, refeia only to 
sharpness of definition, not in any degree to colour . The 
deficiency which causes colour-blindness cannot be supplied 
by any conceivable process. A definite part of the ordinary 
organ of vision is wanting (or inactive) in such cases — 
while the merely optical parts of the eye are usually in 
perfect order. 

Another fact which must be stated here is that, to pro- Inverted 
duce vision of a body in its natural position, the image on ima « e 0D 
the retina, as seen from the back, must be inverted — not 
merely as regards up and down, but also as regards right 
and left. Thus, in the ordinary astronomical telescope, 
the image on the retina is not inverted, and we therefore 
see an inverted image. 

A third is that our judgment of the relative distances of Judg- 
objects is formed mainly by the use of the two eyes simul- ment of 
taneously. One eye, kept still, can inform us only o f diat * 110e * 
relative distance in virtue of the greater or less effort to 
Bee distinctly (already spoken of). With both eyes, or 
with one eye moved from side to side, parallax comes in, 
and gives us the stereoscopic effect, as it is called. This 
power of judging distance is, of course, greater as the eyes 
are set more widely apart. There is, practically, no limit 
to the effective distance between the eyes when the proper 
instrumental methods (as with the telestereoscope) are 
employed. 

It is also necessary to premise a few words about colour. Colour. 
The various homogeneous rays of the solar spectrum have 
each a colour of its own which no refraction can modify. 

But what about the many colours which do not occur in 
the spectrum 1 To such a question as * What is yellow" % 
the answer is, w Each particular kind of yellow may be any 
one of an infinite number of different combinations of homo- 
geneous rays. 99 And the same is true, in general, of all 
other colours. Clerk Maxwell found that a yellow equiva- 
lent to that of the spectrum can be obtained by mixing in 
proper proportions certain homogeneous red and green rays. 

This Biogle example is sufficient to dibw that the colour- 
sense is of a very singular nature. This question will be 
fully treated in Optics ( Physiological) j but for our present 
purpose it is only necessary to say that we now know (after 
Wiinsch and Young) that the normal eye has only three 
colour-sensations — a red, a green, and a violet, — and that 
the apparent colour of any light which falls eta it depends 
merely on the relative intensities of the excitement produced 
by the light on the three organs of sense corresponding to 
these sensations. This is true, however, only within certain 
limits of intensity ; for extremely bright light, whatever 
be its ml colour, seems to excite all the three sensations 
simultaneously, much as white light does ; and with very 
feeble|||ht (f^for instance, that of an ordinary aurora or 
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Colour colours. In eolourblindtuss one or more of these organs of 
fctteA* sense is wanting, or imperfect The most common form, 
neM# Daltonism, depends on the absence of the red sense. Great 
additions to our knowledge of this subject, if only in con- 
firmation of results already deduced from theory, have 
been obtained in the last few years by Holmgren 1 ; who 
has experimented on two persons, each of whom was found 
to have one colour-blind eye, the other being nearly normal. 
In this way was obtained, what could otherwise have been 
matter of conjecture only, a description of colour-blind 
vision in terms of (at least approximately) normal vision. 
Duration Finally, the sensation of sight is not limited to the 
•f visual duration of the mechanical action on the eye. It is 
taaprea- known that we do not see a sudden flash (an electric 
n8 ‘ spark for instance) until a measurable, though very short, 
period has elapsed This depends on the rate at which 
an excitation is propagated along the optic nerve. But 
the familiar experiment of whirling a red-hot stick in a 
dark room shows that the sensation of sight lasts for a 
short period after the mechanical action which produced it 
has ceased. This period is probably different for different 
eyes, and for different amounts of excitement even in the 
same eye. (If the light be very intense the effect lasts 
much longer, but completely changes its character.) For 
our present purpose it may be assumed that the dura- 
tion iB somewhere about jth of a second. Thus, if the 
end of the red-hot stick describes a circle once in jth of a 
second, we see the complete circle ; if in a longer period, 
we only see at once such a part of it as was described in 
Intensity jth of a second. Connected with this is the remarkable 
as de- ^result obtained experimentally by Swan, 2 that the amount 
on dtu?- 8ensft ti° n f° r flashes of short duration, directly pro- 
tion of portional, not only to the brightness of the flash, but also 
exciting to its duration. A flash which lasts for ^th of a second 
came, produces the full effect on the eye ; but an electric spark, 
as a flash of lightning, which certainly does not endure 
for more than Tv oftoop ^ a 8econ( l> produces at most 
only TTnnnn^b °* effect it would produce if it lasted 
-j-frth of a second. On this short duration of visual im- 
pressions depends the action of the thaumatrope , the wheel 
of life, Ac. By various kinds of machinery a succession 
of views of an object in different positions or forms is 
presented to the eye, each for a brief interval. The result 
is that we fancy we see one and the same object going 
through a species of continuous motion, or of change of 
form, which would present it to the eye in these succes- 
sive positions or forms. Thus, a tadpole may be repre- 
sented as wriggling about, or as developing continuously 
into a frog, Ac. 

Soiracxs op Light.— This subject will be fully treated 
in other parts of this work under various heads : from the 
purely scientific point of view under Radiation ; from the 
more practical side under Lighting (Electbio), Ac. 
For our present purpose a very brief summary of the 
question will suffice ; and we do not require to investigate 
tiie proem by which, in any case, the light is produced. 
Incan- 1. The main source of light is incandescence. (It is 
^scenes- usually understood that to be incandescent a body must 
be at a high temperature.) This may be due to any of a 
number of causes, such as the following : — 

(a) The Potential Energy of Gravitation of Scattered 
Fragments of Matter . — When these fall together, as in the 
formation of the sun and stars, heat enough is generated 
by impact to render the whole vividly incandescent It is 
probable that the light of nebulas, and the proper light 
of comets, is due to this cause. The proximate cause, in 
these cases, is the kinetic energy of the fragments 


before impact To . this class, therefore, can be reduced 
the light given out when a target is struck by a cannon 
shot 

(b) The Kinetic Energy of Current Electricity or of an 
Electric Discharge . — Here we have lightning, the electric 
light, and probably also the light of the aurora. 

(c) The Potential Energy of Chemical A fiinity, — The 
lime-light, gas-light, candle and lamp-light, fire-light, the 
magnesium light, &c.; also phosphorus, dead fish (?), Ac., 
glowing in the dark. 

(d) Friction, as in the trains of sparks from a grindstone 
or brake; though here, in general, chemical affinity also 
has a share. 

(e) Sudden great Compression of a Gas , as of air by 
meteoric stones and falling stars. 

2. Another very carious source, not (so far as is known) Floor- 
reducible to incandescence, is the giving out (usually in ewrno* 
an altered form) of light previously absorbed : — fluorescence, 
phosphorescence, Ac. 

3. A third source is physiological : — fire-flies, glow- 
worms, Medusae , dead fish (1), Ac., the eye of a cat. 

Any not black and not transparent body, exposed to any 
of these sources of light, becomes in its turn what may for 
our purpose also be treated as a source. 

As will be shown in Radiation, the only bodies which, 
when incandescent, give every constituent of white light 
are bodies which are black in the sense of absorbing each 
and every ray which falls upon them. Such bodies are 
not necessarily solids— though the best examples we have 
of them are lamp-black, and (somewhat less perfect) char- 
coal and gas-coke. 

Newton’s speculations on these subjects, taken from the Newton 
“ Queries ” at the end of his Optics, give an exceedingly 0,1 
interesting sketch of the state of this subject in his time. 

We quote a few of the more curious. There is a strange 
admixture of errors, but a still more strange anticipation 
of some of the most important of modern discoveries. 

“Query 6. Do not Black bodies conceive heat more easily from 
light than those of other colours do, by reason that the light falling 
on them is not reflected outwards ; but enters the l>odieB, and is 
often reflected and refracted within them, until it be stifled and 
lost? 

“Query 8. Do not all Fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light and shine ; and is not this emission performed 
by the vibrating motions of their Parts. And do not all bodies, 
which abound with Terrestrial parts, and especially with Sulphureous 
ones, emit light, as often as those Parts are sufficiently agitated ; 
whether that agitation be made by heat, or by friction, or percussion, 
or putrefaction, or by any vital motion, or any other cause ? . . . . 

“ Query 9. Is not Fire a body heated so hot, as to emit light 
copiously ? For what else is a red hot iron than fire ? And wnat 
else is a burning coal than red hot wood ? 

“ Query 10. Is not Flame a vapour, fume or exhalation heated 
red hot, that is, so hot as to shine f For bodies do not flame 
without emitting a copious fume, and this fume bums in the 
flame. The Ignis Fatuus is a vapour shining without heat ; and 
is there not the same difference between this vapour and flame, as 
between rotted wood shining without heat ana burning coals of 
fire f In distilling hot spirits, if the head of the still be taken off, 
the vapour, which ascends out of the still, will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and turn into flame, and the flame will run along 
the vapour from the candle to the still. Some bodies heated by 
motion or fermentation, if the heat grow intense, fume copiously ; 
and if the heat be great enough, the fumes will shine, and become 
flame*. Metals in fusion do not flame for want of a copious fume, 
except spelter, which fumes copiously, and thereby flames. Ail 
flaming oodles, as oil, tallow, wax, wood, fotoil coals, pitch, sul- 
phur, by flaming waste and vanish into burning smoke ; which 
smoke, if the flame be put out, if very thick and visible, and some- 
times smells strongly, out in the flame loaee its smell by burning : 
and, according to the nature of the smoke, the flame is of several 
colours ; as that of sulphur, blue ; that of copper opened with 
sublimate, green : that of tallow, yellow ; that of esmphire, white. 

Smoke pawing through flame cannot hot grow red hot ; and rad 
hot smoke oan have no other appearance than that of flame 

“ Query 11. Do not Great boaiee conserve their heat the longest, 
their pasta heating one another ; and may not Great dense ana 
Fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain degree, emit light to 


^ Pnc. Soy* Ssc» t Jan. 1881* 
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copiously, as by the emission and re-action of it* light, and the 
reflexions and refractions of its rays within its pores, to grow still 
hotter, till it comes to a certain period of heat, such aa is that of 
the sun ? And are not the sun and fixed stars great earths vehe- 
mently hot ; whose heat is conserved by the greatness of the bodies, 
and the mutual action and re-action between them, and the light 
which they emit ; and whose purtH are kept from fuming away, not 
only by their Fixity, but also by the vast weight and density of the 
atmospheres incumbent upon them, and very strongly compressing 
them, and condensing the vapours and exhalations which arise from 
them ? .... And the same great weight may condense those 
vapours and exhalations, as soon as they skull at any time begin to 
ascend from the sun, and make them presently fall back again into 
him ; and by that action increase his heat, much after the manner 
that in our earth the air increases the heat of a culinary fire. And 
the same weight muy hinder the globe of the sun from being 
diminished, unless by the emission of light, and a very small 
quantity of vapours and exhalations." 

Msohsu- Theories of Propagation of Light.— W e may begin 
ism of by assuming that the sensation of light is due to a 

tioifof 4 ' niec h ail i ca l action on the retina (see Eye). Now such 

light. a mechanical action must have a mechanical cause, 
and, as far as we can judge with our present knowledge, 
the latter toust consist of impacts on the retina, due 
to moving matter. This matter may have travelled all 

the way from the source of light, or it may have been 

set in motion in the eye by a disturbance (analogous to a 
wave) which has travelled from the source. What iB trans- 
ferred, or what moves, is a quite independent question. 
Light must, as far as we can conceive, consist in the 
motion of particles of some kind from external objects to 
the eye, or in the propagation of some disturbance or wave- 
motion in an as yet uuknown medium. Though it has 
been proved, as we will presently show, that some of the 
consequences of the first supposition are entirely incon- 
sistent with observed facts, the nature of the propagation 
of the supposed luminous particles is still a very interest- 
ing study, aud indeed many of the fundamental propositions 
in optics follow more easily from this hypothesis than from 
the other. We will therefore not at present dismiss this 
hypothesis, but will refer freely to it now and then, until 
its truth is shown to be inconsistent with experiment. 

Oor- This view, associated with the names of Newton, Laplace, 
puHcular ftQ d Biot, is known as the corpuscular theory of light. A 
eory * formidable objection to it, in limine , will be easily seen 
to be furnished by the velocity of light Since every point 
of every visible body must (on this theory) send such 
corpuscles to the eye, moving as we shall find at a rate of 
nearly 200,000 miles per second, their masses must be 
inconceivably minute in order that their united momentum 
may not amount to something comparable with that of a 
caunon shut, a supposition of course utterly destructive of 
all belief in the hypothesis. But, as we shall see, there are 
still higher grounds of objection, and such as no mere 
smallness of mass or size of each corpuscle can explain 
away. 

Undals- The rival theory labours under considerable disadvan- 
*? rv tages, inasmuch as the theory of wave-propagation is very 
eury * much more obscure and difficult than that of the motion of 
free particles ; but the student, who has mastered the 
fundamental difficulties of sound (see Acoustics), which 
presents a fair although not an exact analogy, will find it 
comparatively easy to obtain a clear conception of the 
fundamental principles of the explanation offered by the 
undulatory theory of light 

’ , The difference between these two theories of light may 
* ftp illustrated by contrasting wind moving at the rate of 
1100 feet per second (an inconceivably violent hurricane) 
and sound, gentle or violent, moving at precisely the same 
rate— yet how different in its effects ! 

Division op the Subject. —Optics, or the science of 
Light, is usually divided into two parts. A simple illus- 
tration of the nature of this division will be found in 


the different conditions of fluid equilibrium according as Geo 
we do not or do introduce the idea of action between 
the fluid and the containing vessel (Cajpillaby Action, 
q.v.). In the first or hypothetical case it is known opSi/ 
that the free surface must 1* horizontal, and that all 
its separate parts must lie in the same plane ; in the 
second, ie ., the actual, case we find molecular action modi- 
fying these results, sometimes indeed to a very large 
extent, so that no part of the free surface is plane, and no 
two portions of it are at the same leveL So in what is 
called Geometrical Optics it is assumed from experiment 
that light moves in straight lines in air, while Physical 
Optics, or the undulatory theory, agrees with experiment 
in showing that under certain circumstances a ray of light 
bends round an obstacle. But as, in obtaining the main 
facts of fluid equilibrium, capillary forces may be neglected, 
so, for the explanation of the ordinary phenomena of light, 
even with accuracy sufficient for the construction of the 
very finest telescopes and microscopes, it suffices that 
Geometrical Optics, based on lawB nearly verified by ex- 
periment, be followed out to its consequences. The 
residual phenomena then came in to be treated by the 
undulatory theory. Pouillet divides the subject, in con- 
sequence of this distinction, into two parts, viz., (1) that 
in which we deal with the direction only of the rays, and 
(2) that in which we deal with the physical properties of 
the rays themselves. 

In this order we will consider the subject, giving the Propose* 
explanations of the approximate experimental laws °^^ rof 
Geometrical Optics, as we reach them, in the language 
of either theory. But before we come to the residual 
phenomena we shall have found that the corpuscular theory 
must be rejected, and we will therefore give, without detail, 
the principles of the undulatory explanation, which will be 
fully discussed in a special article. 

Geometrical Opticb. 

Rectilinear Propagation of Light. 

It is approximately true that, in any homogeneous 
medium, light moves in straight lines. 

If an opaque body be placed anywhere in the straight 
line between the eye and an object, the object is concealed. 
Through a long straight tube no objects can be seen but 
those situated in the direction of its ;-xis produced. This 
is so fundamental a fact, or it is so evident a result of 
experience, that it is the foundation of every process which 
involves the direction in space of one object as regards 
another, — whether it be for the aiming with a rifle, the 
pointing of a telescope, or for the delicate observations of 
a geodetic survey. But we must carefully observe the re- 
strictions under which the statement is made. Not merely 
is it said to be only approximately true, but it is so only in 
a homogeneous medium. To both of these restrictions we 
will revert later. 

(a) On this is founded the geometrical theory of shadows % Shadows 
— a subject of some importance, especially as regards 
eclipses. In this application the results may be considered 
as absolutely true, though, as we Bhall see in a subsequent 
page, the statement is liable in certain delicate cases to 
somewhat startling exceptions. When an opaque body is 
placed between a screen and a luminous point, it caste a 
shadow on the screen. (The sun's image formed by a 
lens or burning glass of short focus is our best mode of 
attempting to realize the conception of a luminous point; 
but a fair approximation may be made by piercing a very 
small needle-hole in a large plate of thin met&l, and placing 
it cloae to any bright flame or incandescent body.) The 
outline of the shadow is, of course, to be found by drawing 
straight lines from the luminous point so as to touch the 
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opaque body all round. These lines form a cone. The 
points of contact form a line on the opaque body separating 
the illuminated from the non-illuminated portion of its 
surface. Similarly, when these lines are produced to meet 
the screen, their points of intersection with it form a line 
which separates the illuminated from the non-illnminated 
parts of the screen. 

This line is called the boundary of the geometrical 
shadow. A common but beautiful instance of it is seen 
when a very small gas-jet is burning in a ground-glass 
shade, near the wall of a room. In this case the cone, 
above mentioned, is usually a right cone with its axis 
vertical. Thus the boundary of the geometric shadow is a 
portion of a circle on the roof, but a portion of an hyperbola 
on the vertical wall If the roof be not horizontal, we may 
obtain in this way any form of conic section. Interesting 
and useful hints iu projection may be obtained by observ- 
ing the shadows of bodies of various forms cast in this 
way by rays which virtually diverge from one point : e.g 
how to place a plane quadrilateral of given form so that 
its geometric shadow may be a square ; how to place an 
elliptic disk, with a small hole in it, so that the shadow may 
be circular with a bright spot at its centre, &c, 

When there are more luminous points than one, we have 
only to draw separately the geometrical shadows due to 
each of the sources, and then superpose them. A new con- 
sideration now comes in. There will be, in general, portions 
of all the separate geometrical shadows which overlap one 
another in some particular regions of the screen. In such 
regions we still have full shadow ; but around them there 
will be other regions, some illuminated by one of the Bources 
alone, some by two, <fcc., until finally we come to the parts 
of the screen which are illuminated directly by all the 
sources. There will evidently be still a definite boundary 
of the parts wholly unillurninated, i.e. y the true shadow or 
i tnibra, and also a definite boundary of the parts wholly 
illuminated. The region between these boundaries— t.c., 
the partially illumined portion — is called the penumbra. 

Fig. 1 shows these things very well. It represents the 
shadow of a circular disk cast by four equal luminous 



Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 


is obvious that the degrees of darkness at different portions 
of the penumbra will also increase indefinitely ; is., there 
will be a gradual increase of bright- 
ness in the penumbra from total 
darkness at the edge next the geo- 
metrical shadow to full illumination 
at the outer edge. It is most in- 
structive to contrast with the above 
figure that now given (fig. 2), in A 
which the size of the disk is con- I 
siderably diminished — everything 
else being unchanged. Here there 
is no true shadow — ouly four equally 
bright portions of the penumbra, each illuminated by three 
of the sources. 

Thus we see at once why the shadows cast by the sun Sharp, 
or moon are in general so much less sharp than those cast nj* 
by the electric light (when it is not surrounded by a semi- ™dow»* 
opaque screen). For, practically, at moderate distances 
from the electric arc, it appears as a mere luminous point. 

But, if we place a body at a distance of a foot or two only 
from the arc, the shadow cast will have as much of 
penumbra as if the sun had been the source. The breadth 
of the penumbra when the source and screeu are nearly 
equidistant from the opaque body is equal to the diameter 
of the luminous source. Simple as is the question from 
the point of view we have adopted, it may to some persons 
appear simpler to imagine themselves placed (as spectators) 
on the screen in different parts of the shadow or penumbra, 
and to consider what portions of the luminous source they 
would then be in a position to see. 

This is what happens to us when we observe an eclipse B oilyt t , 
of the sun. When the eclipse is total, there is a real 
geometrical shadow, — very small compared with the 
penumbra (for the apparent diameters of the sun and moon 
are nearly equal, but their distances areas 370 : 1) ; when 
the eclipse is annular, the shadow is all penumbra. In a 
lunar eclipse, on the other hand, the earth is the shadow- 
casting body, and the moon is the screen, and we observe 
things according to our first point of view. 

Suppose, next, that the body which casts the shadow is Light 
a large one, such as a wall, with a hole in it. If we were 
to pine: the hole, the whole screen would be in geometrical ^ 

tare. 


ints arranged as the comers of a square, — the disk 
ring large enough to admit of a free overlapping of the 
separate shadows. The amount of want of illumination 
in each portion of the penumbra is roughly indicated by 
the shading. The separate shadows are circular, if the » 
disk is Parallel to the screen. If we suppose the number ; shadow. Hence the illumination of the saeen by tba 
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of sources to increase indefinitely, so as finally to give the 
appearance of a luminous twface as the source of light, it 


light passing through the hole is precisely what would bo 
cut off by a disk which fits the hole Fig. 3, which is the 
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complement of fig. If give* therefore the effect of four equal 
sources of light shining on a wall through a circular hole. 
And it is evident that, with the change of a word here 
and there, the previous reasoning may be applied to this 
case also. The umbra in the 
former case becomes the fully 
illuminated portion, and vice 
vena. The penumbra remains 
the penumbra, but it is now 
darkest where before it was 
brightest, and vice versa. For 
further information we subjoin 
the complement (fig. 4) of the 
second case above, — the same 
four sources, but the smaller 
hole. Here we have four 
equally bright, separate images 
— one belonging to each of the sources. Thus we see how, 
Images when a small hole is cut in the window-shutter of a dark 
bysmall room, a picture of the sun, and bright clouds about it, is 
formed on the opposite wall. This picture is obviously 
inverted, and also perverted, for not only are objects de- 
picted lower the higher they are, but also objects seen to 
the right are depicted to the left, &c. But it will be seen 
unperverted (though Btill inverted) if it be received oil a 
sheet of ground glass and looked at from behind. The 
smaller the hole (so far at least as Geometrical Optics is 
concerned) the less confused will the picture be. As the 
hole is made larger the illuminated portions from different 
sources gradually overlap ; and when the hole becomes a 
window we have no indications of such a picture except 
from a body (like the sun) much brighter than the other 
external objects. Here the picture has ceased to be one 
of the sun, it is now a picture of the window. But if the 
wall could be placed 100 miles offy the picture would be 
one of the sun. To prevent this overlapping of images, 
and yet to admit a good deal of light, is one main 
object of the lens which usually forms part of the camera 
obscura. 

The formation of pictures of the sun in this way ft well 
seen on a calm sunny day under trees, where the sunlight 
penetrating through small chinks forms elliptic spots on 
the ground. During a partial eclipse these pictures have, 
of course, a crescent form. When detached clouds are 
driftiug rapidly across the sun, we often see the shadows of 
the bars of the window on the walls or floor suddenly 
shifted by an inch or two, and for a moment very much 
more sharply defined. They are, in fact, shadows cast by 
a small portion of the sun’s limb, from opposite sides 
Shadow alternately. Another beautiful illustration is easily ob- 
tained by cutting with a sharp knife a very small T aperture 
in a piece of note paper. Place this close to the eye, and 
an inch or so behind it place another piece of paper with a 
fine needle-hole in it. The light of the sky passing through 
the needle-hole forms a bright picture of the T on the retina. 
The eye perceives this picture, which gives the impression 
of the T much magnified, but turned upside down , 

Phantom Another curious phenomenon may fitly be referred to 
psli- in this connexion, viz., the phantoms which are seen when 
mAm W e look at two parallel sets of palisades or railings, one 
behind the other, or look through two parallel sides of a 
meat-safe formed of perforated zinc. The appearance pre- 
sented is that of a magnified set of bars or apertures which 
appear to move rapidly as we slowly walk past. Their 
origin is the fact that where the bars appear nearly to 
ooincide the apparent gaps bear the greatest ratio to the 
dark spaoes; it., these parts of the field are the 
most highly illuminated. The exact determination of 
the appearances in any given case is a mere problem of 
convergents to a continued fraction. But the fact that the 


apparent rapidity of motion ot this phantom may exceed 
in any ratio that of the spectator is of iinportanoe,^ 
enabling ns to see how velocities, apparently of impossible 
magnitude, may be accounted for by the mere running 
along of the condition of visibility among a group of objects 
no one of which is moving at an extravagant rata 

(b) Another important consequence of this law is that UlumU 
if the medium be transparent the intensity of illumination Button. 
which a luminous point can produce on a white surface 
directly exposed to it is inversely as the square of the distance. 

The word transparent implies that no light is absorbed 
or stopped Whatever, therefore, leaves the source of light 
must in succession pass through each of a series of spherical 
surfaces described round the source as centre. The same 
amount of light falls perpendicularly on all these surfaces 
in succession. The amount received in a given time by a 
unit of surface on each is therefore inversely as the number 
of such units in each. But the surfaces of spheres are as 
the squares of thei** radii, — whence the proposition. (We 
assume here that the velocity of light is constant in the 
medium, and that the source gives out its light uniformly 
and not by fits and starts.) When the rays fall otherwise 
than perpendicularly on the surface, the illumination pro- 
duced is proportional to the cosine of the obliquity ; for 
the area seen under a given spherical angle increases as 
the Becant of the obliquity, the distance remaining the 
same. 

As a corollary to this we have the further proposition Bright- 
that the apparent brightness of a luminous surface (seen new at 
through a transparent homogeneous medium) is the same at 
all distances. distant. 

The word brightness is here taken as a measure of the 
amount of light falling on the pupil per unit of spherical 
angle subtended by the luminous surface. The spherical 
angle subtended by any small surface whose plane is at 
right angles to the line of sight is inversely as the square 
of the distance. So also is the light received from it 
Hence the brightness is the same at all distances. 

The word brightness is often used (even scientifically) 
in another sense from that just defined. Thus we speak 
of a bright star, of the question — When is Venus at its 
brightest! &c. Strictly, such expressions are not defen- 
sible except for sources of light which (like a star) have 
no apparent surface, so that we cannot tell from what 
amount of spherical angle their light appears to come. In 
that case the spherical angle is, for want of knowledge, 
assumed to be the same for all, and therefore the bright- 
ness of each is now estimated in terms of the whole 
quantity of light we receive from it. It is in this sense Mfud- 
only that we use the word when we speak of Venus at its nmm 
brightest ; for if we take the former definition of bright- 
ness the solution of this once celebrated problem would be venm. 
very different from that usually given. As the question, 
however, is an interesting one both in itself and histori- 
cally, we give an approximate solution of it The approxi- 
mation assumes what is certainly not true, that the 
illuminated portion of Venus always appears uniformly 
bright, and of the same degree of brightness in ail 
aspects. 

Let a be the radios of the earth’s mbit, 6 that of the orbit of 
Venus, $ the distance between the planets when Venus is brightest 
Then if 9 be the apparent angular distance’ fif the earth from the 
sun as seen from Venus, the illuminated part of the disk of Venua 
as seen from the earth is 

1 + 008 0 m 

2 

of the whole disk. Hence 

1+oos# 

21 * 

is a maximum,— jvith the obvious trigonometrical vabrtfcft 
«i.«»+p~8*loos#. 
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ftabftitathig for ooe I, and potting the mmniM coefficient -0, 
m have a quadratic actuation of which the only admissible root is 
the positive one 

i-ViS+F-a &. 

From this the other quantities can be calculated. 

Effect of Bat another matter has to be taken into consideration 
contrao- when we apply the above definition of brightness in practice. 
For the aperture of the pupil is usually very much con- 
tracted when we look at a brightly illuminated Bky or 
cloud. Thus there is a rough compensation which, to a 
certain extent, modifies the effect on the retina. 

Founded on the above is Cheseaux’s celebrated argument 
ment for about the finite dimensions of the stellar universe. For it 
is easy to see, as below, that if stare be scattered through 
of stars, u^ite space, with average closeness and brightness such 
as is presented by those nearest us, and if stellar space be 
absolutely transparent, the whole sky should appear of a 
brightness like that of the sun. Cheseaux and Olbere en- 
deavoured to show that, because the sky is not all over as 
bright as the sun, there is absorption of light in stellar 
space. This idea was ingeniously developed by Struve. 

Consider a small spherical angle a>. The number of stars in- 
cluded in it whose distances are between r and r -f 3r from the earth 
is proportional to 

The whole amount of light received from such a portion of the sky 
must be therefore as 


tiott of 
pupil. 
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provided that no star intercepts the light coming from another. 
This condition is unattainable, so that the conclusion is that the 
brightness is as great as it can be with the materials employed? 
Every portion of the background shines as if it were a star. 

(c) A third very important fact, connected with our 
present subject, but not immediately deducible from our 
different p r i nc ipl e> jg — The brightness of a self-luminous surface does 
not depend upon its inclination to the line of sight. 

Thus a red-hot ball of iron, free from scales of oxide, 
<fec., appears fiat in the dark; so, also, the sun, seen through 
mist, appears as a flat disk. This fact, however, depends 
ultimately upon the second law of thermodynamics, and 
its explanation will be fully given under Radiation, 

It may be stated, however, in another form, in which 
its connexion with what precedes is more obvious — The 
amount of radiation, in any direction , from a luminous 
surface is proportional to the cosine of the obliquity. 

Gtawral The flow of light (if we may so call it) in straight lines from the 
principles luminous point, with constant velocity, leads as we have seen to 

theory of expression (where r is the distance from the luminous point) 

llumi- f or th e quantity of light which passes through unit of surface 
nation, perpendicular to the ray in unit of time, being a quantity indi- 
cating the rate at which light is emitted by the source. This 
represents the illumination of the surface on which it falls. The 
flow through unit of surface whose normal is inclined at an angle 
$ to the ray is of course 

dp cos e , 

again representing the illumination. These are precisely the 
expressions for the gravitation force exerted by a particle or mass 
fi on a unit of matter at distance r, and for its resolved part in a 
given direction. Hence we may employ an expression 

r 

which is exactly analogous to the gravitation or electric potential, 
for the purpose of calculating the effect due to any number of 
sepa r a te sources of light. 

And the fundamental proposition in potentials, viz., that, if n 
be the external normal at any point of a closed surface, the integral 


/: 
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taken over the whole surface, has the value 


where p, is the sum of the values of « for each aouroe lying within 
the surfaoe, follow* almost intuitively from the mm conaumtion 
of what it means as regards light For every source external to the 
cloeed surface sends in light which goes out again. But the light 
from an internal source goes wholly out: and the amount per 
second from each unit aouroe is 4w, the total area of the unit sphere 
surrounding the source. 

It is well to observe, however, that the analogy ia not quite com- 
plete. To make it so, all the sources must lie on the same aide of 
the surface whose illumination we are dealing with. This Is due 
to the fact that, in order that a surface may be illuminated at all, 
it must be capable of scattering light, it must be to some 
extent opaque. Hence the illumination depends mainly upon those 
sources which are on the same side as that from which it ia 
regarded. 1 

Though this process bears some resemblance to the heat analogy 
employed by Sir W. Thomson for investigations in statical elec- 
tricity {Cambridge Mathematical Journal , 1842) and to Gleik 
Maxwell's device of an incompressible fluid without maaa (Cam. 
Phil. Trans., 1856), it is by no means identical with them. Each 
method deals with a substance, real or imaginary, which flows in 
conical streams from a aouroe so that the same amount of it paaeea 
per second through every aeotion of the cone. But in the present 
process the velocity is constant and the deusity variable, while in 
the others the density is virtually constant and the velooity 
variable. There ia a curious reciprocity in formulae such as we have 
just given. For instance, it is easily seen that the light recstssd 
from a uniformly illuminated surfaoe is represented by 



As we have seen that this integral vanishes for a closed surface 
which has no source inside, its value is the same for all sheila of 
equal uniform brightness whose edges lie on the same cone. 

We have said that light moves in straight lines in aTheo* 
homogeneous medium. This rectilinear path follows at retioal 
once from the corpuscular theory, as well as from the ^*“5* 
uudulatory theory of light: in the first case there is no^Jj*. 
deflecting cause, so each corpuscle moves in a straight line ; 
in the second, the direction of propagation of a plane wave propqp* 
in an uniform isotropic medium is always perpendicular **<*> 
to its front. Looking along a hot poker or the boiler 
of a steamboat, we see objects beyond distorted ; i.e>, we 
no longer see each point in its true direction. Here we 
have a non-homogeueous medium, the air being irregu- Non- 
larly expanded in the neighbourhood of the hot body. To homo- 
this simple cause are due the phenomena of mirage, the 
fata morgana, the reduplication of images of a distant 01 
object seen through an irregularly heated atmosphere, the 
scintillation or twinkling of stars, and the uselessness of 
even the best telescopes at certain times, Ac. It is interest- 
ing to note here that Newton a says : — “ Long telescopes 
may cause objects to appear brighter and larger than short 
ones can do ; but they cannot be so formed as to take away 
that confusion of the rays which arises from the tremore 
of the atmosphere. The only remedy is a most serene and 
quiet air, such aa may perhaps be found on the tops of the 
highest mountains, above the grosser clouds.” 

Photometry. — Tb'e principle above explained suggests Photo- 
many simple methods of comparing the amounts of light meto*. 
given by different sources. If, for instance, a porcelain 
plate, or even a sheet of paper, of uniform thickness, have 
one half illuminated directly by one source of light, the 
other by a different source, and if one or other of these 
sources be moved to or from the plate till the halves appear 
equally illuminated, it is obvious that the amounts of light 
given out by the two sources are directly as the squares 
of their distances from the screen. This is the principle 
of Ritchie’s photometer. Rumford suggested the com-Ritohtofc 
parison of the intensity of the shadows of the same object Rom* 
thrown side by side on a screen by the two lights to be fopdi - 
compared. In this case the shadow due to one source is 

1 From the formal* of which the proof has been indicated Orem's 
theorem sad its oonseqoeaoee Mow immediately. But we need not 
give these here. 

* Optics, end of part L 
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lit up by the other alone ; and here again the amounts 
of light given out by the sources are as the squares of 
their distances from the screen when the shadows are 
equally intense. The shadow-casting object should be 
near the screen, so as to avoid penumbra as much as 
possible ; yet not too near, so that the shadows may not 
overlap. 

Bunsen’* Bunsen has recently suggested the very simple expedient 
photo- 0 f making a grease-spot on white paper for photometric 
Meter. p Ur p 0ge s. When the paper is equally illuminated from 
both sides, the grease-spot cannot be seen except by very 
close inspection. In using this photometer, the sources are 
placed in one line with the grease-spot, which lies between 
them and can be moved towards one or other. To make 
the most accurate determinations with this arrangement 
the adjustment should first be made from the side on 
which one source lies, then the screen turned round and 
the adjustment made from the side of the other source, — in 
both cases, therefore, from the same side of the paper 
screen. Take the mean of these positions (which are 
usually very close together), and the amounts of light are 
as the squares of the distances of the sources from this 
Wksat- point. Wheatstone suggested a hollow glass bead, silvered 
jtWs. internally, and made to describe very rapidly a closed path, 
for use as a photometer. When it is placed between two 
sources, we see two parallel curves of reflected light, one 
due to each source. Make these, by trial, equally bright ; 
and the amounts of light from the sources are, again, as 
the squares of the distances. These simple forms of 
apparatus give results which are fairly accurate, so long 
at least as the qualities of the light furnished by the 
two sources are nearly the same. But, when we endeavour 
to compare differently coloured lights, the result is by 
no meanB so satisfactory. In fact, we cannot well define 
equality of illumination when the lights are of different 
qualities. In the undulatory theory, no doubt, we can 
distinctly define the intensity of any form of radiation. 
Mfflcul- But the definition is a purely dynamical one, and has not 
tieaof necessarily any connexion with what we usually mean 
Slitry ky intensity, viz., the amount of effect produced upon 
the nerves of the retina. Thus the theoretical intensities 
of a given violet and a given red source may be equal, 
while one may appear to the eye very much brighter than 
the other. Think, for instance, of a colour-blind person, 
who might, under conceivable circumstances, be unable to 
see the red at all. We are all as it were colour-blind as 
far as regards radiations whose wave-lengths are longer or 
shorter than those included in the range of the ordinary 
solar spectrum. 

Chemical Other modes of measuring the intensity of light usually 
depend upon more recondite physical principles, — such as, 
metry. f or i n8 tance, the amounts of chemical action of certain 
kinds which can be produced by an exposure of a given 
duration to the light from a particular source. But all 
have the same grand defect as the simpler processes, — 
they are not adapted to the comparison of sources giving 
different qualities of light And those last mentioned 
are liable to another source of error, vix., the action of 
radiations which are not called light, only because they are 
not visible to the eye ; for in all other respects they closely 
resemble light, and are often more active than it is in pro- 
ducing chemical changes. 

Velocity Velocity op Light. — Light moves with a velocity of 
of light nearly 186,000 miles per second. Of this we have four 
distinct kinds of proof, on each of which depends a method 
which is capable of giving pretty accurate results. 

Rtfmer’s 1. Rdmtr't Method. — By this the finite velocity of light 
method, was discovered in 1676. Suppose, to illustrate this, that 
at a certain place a cannon is fired precisely at intervals of 
an hour while the weather is perfectly calm. A person 


provided with an accurate watch travels about in the sur- 
rounding district. When he first hears the cannon let him 
note the time by his watch, then on account of the non- 
instantaneous propagation of sound, if at the next discharge 
he be nearer the gun than before, the report will arrive at 
his ear before the hour's interval has elapsed; if he be 
farther from the gun, the interval between the discharges 
will appear longer than an hour; and the number of 
seconds of defect or excess will evidently represent the 
time employed by sound in travelling over a space equal 
to the difference of his distances from the gun at the suc- 
cessive observations. 

Now the satellites of Jupiter are subject — like our moon, 
only much more frequently — to eclipse, and the interval 
between two successive eclipses can easily be observed. 

The almost sudden extinction of the light is a phenomenon 
similar to the discharge of the gun ; and, if light take time 
to move from one place to another, we should find the 
interval between successive eclipses too short when we are 
approaching J upiter, too long when we are receding from 
him. Such waB found to be the case by Romer ; and he 
also found that the shortening or lengthening of the 
interval depended upon the rate at which the earth was 
approaching to or receding from Jupiter. The inevitable 
conclusion from these facts is that light is propagated with 
finite velocity. Romer calculated from them that light 
takes about 16®5 to cross the earth’s orbit. The exact 
velocity deduced by this method is, after making all 
corrections, and assuming the most probable value of the 
solar parallax, about 186,500 mileB per second. 

2. Bradley 1 8 Method. — This depends on the aberration o/Bradky * 
light, discovered by Bradley in 1728. When in a calm me thod 
rainy day one stands still he holds his umbrella vertical in 
order to protect himself. If he walk he requires to hold 
it forwards, and more inclined the faster he walks. In 
other words, to a person walking the rain does not appear 
to come in the same direction as to a person standing still. 1 
Now the earth’s velocity in its orbit is a very large quan- 
tity, some 18 \ miles per second, or about °f 

of light Hence the light from a star does not appear to 
come in the proper direction unless the earth be moving 
exactly to or from the star, ^nd, as the direction of the 
earth’s motion is continually changing, so the directions in 
which different stars are seen are always changing, and 
thuB this phenomenon, called the “aberration of light,” 
proves at once the finite velocity of light and the earth’s 
motion round the sun. 

As an additional illustration of the phenomenon, suppose 
a bullet fired through a railway carriage, in a direction 
perpendicular to the sides of the carriage. If the carriage 
be standing still, the bullet will make holes in the sides, 
the line joining which is perpendicular to the length of the 
carriage ; if it be in motion, then the second Bide of the 
carriage will have moved through a certain space daring 
the interval occupied by the bullet in passing from side to 
side, and thus the line joining the holes in the sides ( it 
the line pursued by the bullet relatively to the carriage), 
will be inclined at an angle greater than a right angle to 
the direction of the train’s motion. 

It is evident that the path apparently described by each 
star during a year, in consequence of aberration, will be 
found by laying off fronr the star lines which bear the 
same ratio to the star’s din&nce as the velocity of the earth 
does to that of light, -—ffreir directions being always the 
same as that of the earths motion at every instant This 
is precisely the definition of the Hodogeaph (q.vJ) of the 
earth’s orbit Hence, on account of the finite velocity of 

1 In fact, te estimate the relativ* direction and velocity of two 
moving bodies we must snbtvaet the vector velocity ef the ftrst from 
that ef the eeoond. 
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Hghtaech «t»r appears to describe in specs n circle (not 
OH ellipse) of fixed magnitude in a plane parallel to that of 
the ecliptic. As seen from the earth, therefore, stars will 

K * to describe paths which are the projections of these 
on the oelestial sphere. These are in general ellipses, 
but circles for stars at the poles of the ecliptic and straight 
lines for stars in the ecliptic. This is found to be quite 
consistent with observation; and the mqjor axes of these 
ellipses, the diameters of the circles, or the lengths of the 
lines subtend equally angles of about 41" at the earth. 
Hence the velocity of light is to the velocity of the earth 
as 1 : tan | 41*; that is, about 10,000 : 1. 

Both these methods depend, for their final result, upon 
a true knowledge of the earth’s distance from the sun. 
But the most accurate measurements of this quantity are 
probably to be obtained from the velocity of light itself, 
this being independently determined by the physical pro- 
cesses next to be described. Thus the earth's distance 
from the sun will in future be measured rather by the 
constant of aberration, or by the acceleration or retarda- 
tion of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, than by a transit 
of Venus, by the moon’s motion, or by the parallax of Mars. 
Thus Romer’s and Bradley’s processes are now applied to 
the determination of solar parallax, 
iiesn’s 3. Fizcau's Direct Measurement of the Velocity of Light. 
tethod, — To illustrate the next and by far the most convincing 
popular proof of the finite velocity of light, suppose a person 
looking at himself in a mirror, before which is moving a 
screen with a number of apertures, the breadth of each 
aperture being equal to the distance between any two of 
them. If the screen be at rest with an aperture before the 
mirror, the light from the observer’s face passes through 
the aperture and is reflected back, so that he sees himself 
as if the screen were not present Suppose the screen to 
be moving in such a way that, when the light which passed 
through the aperture returns to the screen after reflexion, 
the unpierced part of the screen is in its way, it is evident 
that the observer cannot see himself in the mirror. If the 
screen pass twice as fast, the light that escaped by one 
aperture will, after reflexion, return by the next, so that 
he will see his image as at first If three times as fast, 
the second unperforated part of the screen will stop the 
returning light; so he cannot see his image. To apply 
this practically a thin metallic disk had a set of teeth cut 
on its circumference so that the breadth of a tooth was 
equal to that of the space between two teeth. This disk 
could beset in very rapid rotation by a train of wheel work, 
and the rate of turning could easily be determined by 
Savart’s method (see Acoustics, vol i. p. 108). Light 
passed between two teeth to a mirror situated at 10 miles’ 
distance, which sent it back by the same course, so that 
when the wheel was at rest the reflected light could be 
seen. On turning the disk with accelerated velocity the 
light was observed to become more and more feeble up to 
a certain velocity, at which it was extinguished ; turning 
faster it reappeared, growing brighter and brighter till the 
velocity was doubled ; then It feu o$ till it vanished when 
the velocity was trebled, and so on. It is evident from 
the first illustration above that the velocity of light in air 
is to that of the tooth, at the first disappearance of the 
reflected light, as the distance of the mirror from the disk 
is to the half breadth of the tooth. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the description we have just given embodies all 
the details of this remarkable experiment On the con- 
trary, telescopes were used at each station to prevent loss 
of light as much as possible, and many other precautions 
were adopted which would be unintelligible without refer- 
ences to.later parts of this article. This method and its 
first results were published in 1849 in the Comptm Jtendus. 
flte expe rim e nts gave, on their very careful re peti ti o n by 


Cornu in 1874, the value 186,700 miles for the velocity 
in vacuo (Nature, xi p. 2741. 

4. FouoauU't Method.—Vm was described in 1850 toFou^ 
the Academy of Sciences. It depends upon the principle 
of the rapidly revolving plane mirror introduced by a#UMXL 
Wheatstone to demonstrate the non instantaneous propa- 
gation of an electric discharge. The mirror was made to 
revolve from 600 to 800 times per second, by means of a 
siren (see Acoustics) driven by steam. A ray of sunlight 
fell upon it from a small aperture crossed by a grating of 
platinum wires. Between the wires and the mirror was 
placed an achromatic lens— the wires being farther from it 
than its principal focus, but not twice as far — so that the 
rays falling on the mirror were slowly convergent They 
formed an image of the wires at a distance of about 
4 metres from the mirror. In certain positions of the 
revolving mirror, the rays fell upon a concave mirror of 
4 metres radius whose centre of curvature was at the 
centre of the revolving mirror. They were, therefore, 
reflected back directly to the revolving mirror, and, passing 
again through the lens, formed an image of the wire grating 
which, when the adjustment was perfect, coincided with 
the grating itself. This coincidence was observed by 
reflexion from a piece of unsilvered glass, placed obliquely 
in the track of the rays, the image in which was magnified 
by an eye-piece. It is obvious that, when the mirror is 
made to turn, the light which comes back to it after 
passing to the fixed mirror, finds it in a position slightly 
different from that in which it left it. That difference is 
due to the amount of rotation during the time of passage 
of the light to and fro along an air-space of 4 metres. 
Accordingly, as soon as the mirror began to rotate with 
considerable velocity, the coincidence between the wires 
and their images was destroyed ; and the two were 
separated more and more widely as the velocity of rotation 
was increased. It was easy to calculate, from the measured 
dimensions of the apparatus, the amount of deflexion, and 
the rate of rotation of the mirror, the velocity of light. 

The rate of rotation was, of course, given by the pitch of 
the note produced by the siren. 

Foucault’s early results with this apparatus showed that 
the velocity of light which had been deduced from the old 
methods was too large ; and he concludes his firAt paper 
by the statement that the determination of the distance of 
the earth from the sun must now be made by physical 
instead of astronomical methods. Foucault’s process has 
recently been very considerably Improved by Mitchelaon, 
who, in 1879, found for the velocity of light in vacuo 
186,380 miles per second (Nature, voL xxi. p. 226). 

By interposing a tube filled with water, and having flat Proof 
glass ends, between the fixed an^i revolving mirrors, that 
Foucault found that (for the same rate of rotation) the 11 *** 
displacement of the image was greater than before in the 
proportion of the refractive index of water to nnity. Thus in air 
it was at once evident, by a mode of experimenting exposed than la 
to no possible doubt, that light moves faster in air than w * ter - 
in water, and, therefore, as will be seen later, that the 
corpuscular theory of light must be abandoned. 

Other methods of determining the velocity of light in 
air, and for comparing the velocities of light in air and 
water (on which depends the most definite proof of the 
erroneousness of the corpuscular theory), and in still and 
* moving water, will be afterwards explained. They give 
results of very great value, but we cannot introduce them 
here, as they depend upon somewhat more recondite 
principles of physical optics. 

It is interesting to observe that, as the nearest fixed star 
is probably about 200,000 times farther from us than the 
son is, we now see such a star by light which left it more 
than three years ago. If , as is now supposed, variable stars 
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Tim. Of (Web m Mira Ceti) owe their rapid periodloal change, ol 
pmigfl brightness to eclipses, and if different homogeneous . rays 
of Ugto travel with different velocities in free space, it is evident 
to®** 16 that such stars would show a gradual change of oolenr as 
item they wax, and an opposite change as they wane. Nothing 
of the kind has as yet been observed, though it has been 
carefully sought for. Hence we have every reason to con- 
clude that, in free space, all kinds of light have the same 
velocity. It will be seen later that dispersion has been 
accounted for by the different velocities of light of different 
wave-lengths in the same refracting medium, — this being 
a consequenoe of the ultimate grained structure of ordinary 
matter, which is on a scale not incomparably smaller 
than the average wave-length. 

Behaviour of Light at the Common Surface of Two 
Homogeneous Media . 

Effect »t When a ray of light, moving in one homogeneous medium, 
a surface falls on the bounding surface of another homogeneous 
ofsepar- me di um> it is in general divided into several parts, which 
between P ur8ue different courses. These parte are respectively— 
two (a) reflected ; (fl ) refracted (singly or doubly ) ; (y) scat- 
media. tered; (S) absorbed. 

In the first two categories the result is two or three rays 
of light pursuing definite paths according to laws presently 
to be given. The fraction of the incident light which is 
reflected is in general greater as the angle of incidence is 
greater. In one important class of cases the reflexion is 
total. But at direct incidence the reflected portion is much 
greater for some bodies, such as mercury, than for others, 
such as water or glass. In bodies which give no scattering, 
the refracted portion of a ray consists of all the non-re- 
flected portion, and therefore usually diminishes as the 
angle of incidence increases. 

In the third category the common surface of the two 
media becomes illuminated, and behaves as if it were itself 
a source of light, sending rays in all directions. It may be 
objected to this, that in many cases the rays are scattered 
while penetrating the seoond medium. But in such cases 
the second medium cannot be called homogeneous. ThiB 
will come up for discussion when we treat of absorption 
and colours. 

In the fourth oategory the light ceases for an instant to 
exist as light ; but its energy may either become heat in 
the absorbing body, or it may again be given out by the 
absorbing body in the form of light, but of a degraded 
character. This is called fluorescence , or phosphorescence , 
according as the phenomenon is practically instantaneous 
or lasts for a measurable time. 

In category (a) the light is sent back into the first 
medium ; in (/J) it penetrates into the second ; in (y) it 
goes, in general, mainly to the first ; in (S) it is shared 
by both. 

VW- It is by scattered light that non-luminous objects are, 
bility of in general, made visible. Contrast, for instance, the effects 
non- when ft j^y 0 f 8U nlight in a dark room falls upon a piece 
object*" P°H # h©d silver, and when it falls on a piece of chalk. 
Unless there be duBt or scratches on the silver you cannot 
see it, because no light is given from it to surrounding 
bodies except in one definite direction, into which (practi- 
cally) the whole ray of sunlight is diverted. But the chalk 
Sends light to all surrounding bodies from which any part 
of its illuminated side can be seen ; and there is no speoial 
direction in which it sends a much more powerful ray than 
in others. It is probable that if we could, with sufficient 
closeness, examine the surface of the chalk, we should find 
its behaviour to be of the nature of reflexion, but reflexion 
due to little mirrors inclined in all oonoeivable aspects, 
and at all oonoeivable angles, to the incident light Thus 
Mattering may be looked upon as vltimmSf due to 


reflexion. Whantheseals perfectly calm, we see to HoM 
Intolerably bright image of the sun only. But when it is 
continuously covered with slight ripples, the definite image 
is broken up, and we have a large surface of the water Shin- 
ing by what is virtually scattered light,— though it is resUv 
mhde up of parts each of which is as truly reflected as ft 
was when the surface was flat 

We have spoken above of the behaviour of light at the Gnuiusj 
common surfaoe of two media. Now we do not by this tran- 
phrase necessarily mean two media different in their J*^ n on 
chemical composition. We mean merely media optically 
different Thus water with steam above it, and in very to an- 
special caseB layers of water or air of different temperatures, other, 
give surfaces of separation at which reflexion and refraction 
may and do take place. But, except in such special cases, 
we rarely have an abrupt change, such as is necessary for 
reflexion, between two portions of the same substance in 
the same molecular state. In general the transition is 
gradual; and special mathematical methods must be 
applied for the purpose of tracing the behaviour of the 
ray, which is now really travelling in a non-homogeneow 
medium. 

Reflexion of Light.— If light be reflected from aReflexfr' 
plane surface bounding two dissimilar isotropic media, the of 
incident and reflected rays are in one plane with, and are 
equally inclined (on opposite sides) to, the perpendicular 
to the reflecting surface at the point of incidence. This 
is sometimes stated in the form — The angles of incidence 
and of reflexion are equal to one another , and in one 
plane. The best experimental proof of the truth of this 
statement is deduced from the use of a reflecting surface 
of mercury in observations with the mural circle. The 
graduation of such an instrument is the most perfect 
that human skill can accomplish, and no one has ever 
been able to find by it the slightest exception to the pre- 
ceding statement 

The principle of Hadley’s quadrant, and of the sextant 
as now used (an invention of Newton’s), is founded on this 
fact If a plane mirror on which a ray falls be turned 
through any angle about an axis perpendicular to the. 
plane of reflexion, the reflected ray is turned through twice 
that angle. This is an immediate consequence of tne above 
law. For, if the plane be turned through any angle 6, the 
perpendicular to it is turned through the same angle. 

Hence the angle between the incident ray and the perpen- 
dicular is increased or diminished by 6, and therefore that 
between the incident and reflected rays (which is double 
of this) is altered by 20. A plane mirror is now exten- 
sively used for the purpose of indicating, by the change 
of direction of a reflected ray, the motion of a portion Of 
an instrument to which the mirror is attached. Hitts 
the magnetometers of Gauss, the tuning-forks of LissdottX, 
and the electrometers and galvanometers of Sir W. Thom* 
son are all furnished with mirrors. The law of reflexion 
is also the basis of the goniometer, for the measurement 
of the angles of crystals and prisms. 

It follows from this law that, if a ray {mss from one Mini- 
point to another, after any number deflexions at fixed nmm 
surfaces, the length of its whole pra^from one point to 
the other is the least possible— subject to the condition ****** 
that it shall meet each of the reflecting surfaces. For 
the point in a given plane the sum of whose distances 
from two given points (on the same side of the dan#) 
is the least possible is that to which, if lines be drawn 
from the points, they are in one plane with the normal 
(or perpendicular) to the given plane and make equal 
angles with it. And, as the same is true of each separate 
reflexion, it is true for the whole comae of the ray, Am 
for any one of the reflecting surfaces may be in bsthntod 
Its tenffmt plane it thff imint nf tnrtdmrft 
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ftbfofa remarked f&at there ere exceptions to fhfrfbnn of the 
st atem e n t The true form i« that the actual path of a ray, under 
the given conditions, is lets in length than any other path (satis- 
fying the oonditiona) which is nowhere finitely divergent from it 
This may be beat aeen by another method. Suppose a series of 
ellipses io be described whose foci are the souses of light and an 
unsigned point which is to be reached by the reflected ray. Let 
thia ayatem turn about the line joining the foci; it generate* a series 
of prolate spheroids such that the.titne of light’s passing from one 
focus to a point in any one of the sur&cea, and thence to tha other 
focus, ia the same whatever ]>oint be chosen on that particular sur- 
face. If we take any point without that surface, for it the corre- 
sponding time is obviously greater. Hence to find the path of that 
one of a system of rays diverging from a given point which, after 
reflexion at a given surface, shall pass through a given point, we 
have only to imagine spheroids constructed as before. Of these one 
at least will touch the given surface. All points on the surface in 
the neighbourhood of the point of contact (mark this limitation) will 
in general be outside the spheroid. Hence this point gives the 
shortest path. But the spheroid and the reflecting surface have 
the same tangent plane, and therefore the parts of the ray oro 
equally inclined to the surface. 

Formation of Images by Reflexion at a Flame Surface . — 
We may assume here — what is indeed evident from the 
rectilinear propagation of light — that objects are rendered 
visible to the eye by rays diverging from them. Hence, if 
we have a set of reflected or refracted rays diverging from 
any point, or diverging as if they eame from any point, 
they will convey to the eye the impression of the existence 
of a luminous source at that point. The eye, in fact, can 
only tell us what effect is produced upon it, i.e what sort 
of mechanical action it is subjected to. Its indications 
must therefore depend only upon what reaches it, and in no 
other sense whatever upon the source or the path of light 
This point from which rays diverge, or appear to diverge, 
ia called an image. 

The image of any point in a plane mirror is found by 
d/rawing from the point a perpendicular on the mirror and 
producing it till its length is doubled. 

The extremity of the line so drawn is the image of the 
point ; or, in other words, rays proceeding from the point 
diverge after reflexion as if they came from the image so 
ted sad found. The image in this case is called virtual , to dis- 
tinguish it from cases, subsequently to be mentioned, 
where it is real — the distinction being that the rays 
have actually passed through a real linage, while they 
only appear to come from a virtual one. 

To prove this it is only necessary to observe that, if A 
(fig, 5) be a luminous point or a point from which rays 
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diverge, and CB any section of t he mirror by a plane 
tfcioagh AB, die perpendicular he ft, and if we make 
aad take any point P, then, joining AP, aP, 
tM prodoc hog the litter, the angjea APB, *PB, and 
the refers €PQ ate equal; also the ptane of dm paper 
. dttteto the perpendicular tolfce mirror at P. Emm FQ 
rn dm reflected ray; or dm ray, after ~ 



from Berne # is the image— a virteal o*% 

noticed. Also, if ft be any point whatever 
(net P) in the plane of the mirror, we We ehwnaty 
aR-JUL Bence the path AR, BQ ia equal * 

HQ, two aide* of the triangle oRQ, of whim «Q, wfcfeh 
is equal to the actual path (AP, FQ), ia the third sM e* ■ 

Fig. 6 represents the pencils of diverging raya by width 
two points of the image are rendered visible to 
pieced in front 
of the mirror. 

From the re- 
quisite modifi- 
cation of this 
figure it follows 
that one can see 
his whole per- 
son in a mirror 
of only half 
his height and 
breadth. 

Dircks’s ghott, 
which has played 
a prominent part 
in popular enter- 
tainments for 
some years back, 
is the image, 
in a large sheet | 

of unailvered Fig. 6. 

plate glass hung at the front of the stage, of an actor or 
figure strongly illuminated, and concealed from the audience 
in a sort of enlarged prompter’s box. Any one can see the 
phenomenon completely by looking into a plate-glass win- 
dow on a sunny day, when he sees the passers-by ap- 
parently walking inside the house. 

The principles already stated suffice fully for the ex- 
planation of the curious vistas of images formed by two 
parallel plane mirrors facing one another at opposite sides 
of a room. The only additional observation necessary pn 
this subject is that, if the mirrors are silvered on the back, 
the light at each reflexion has to paw twice through the 
glass. Thus, if the glass be pinkish or greenish, the 
various images are more and more coloured as they arc 
due to more numerous reflexions. 

These principles also easily explain the Kaleidoscope 
( q.v .) of Sir D. Brewster, where images are formed by two 
mirrors inclined to one another. It is easy to see that the 
series of images of a luminous point produced by such an 
arrangement after one, two, Ac., reflexions must all Ue on 
a circle ; also that, if the angle between the mirrors be 
an aliquot part of four right angles, these images will form 
a finite number of groups, each consisting of an infinite 
number of images which have exactly the same position. 

The explanation of the law of reflexion which is tar- 
nished by the corpuscular theory is excessively simple. 
We have only to suppose that at the instant of its impart 
on the reflecting surface the velocity of a corpuscle per- 
pendicular to the surface is reversed, while that parallel 
to the surface is unchanged. It bounds off, in tact, like 
a billiard-ball from the cushion. The undulatory theory 
gives an explanation, which is, in reality, quite as simple, 
but requires a little more detail for those who are not 
familiar with the common facts of wave-motion. We 
therefore re s e rve it for a time. 

Reflexion at a Spherical Surface . — Let APB (fig. 7) be 
a section of a concave spherical minor by a plane passing 
through its centre of curvature O, mid through the lumv 
nous point V . Then, if anymy from TJ, as VP, meet the 
surface, it wflS be reflected in a direction PF, such that 
UP. PO, and PT are in one ptane, end eo that BO We e d s 
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the angle UPV. (This follows because OP, a radius of 
the sphere, is normal to the surface at P.) Hence it is 



Fig. 7. 


rigorously true that, if V be the intersection of PV with 
UOA, 

YO OU 
VP""tfF * 


The full consequences of this exact statement will be 
developed under Optics (Geometrical). For our pre- 
sent purpose, an approximation will amply suffice. Let 
us suppose P to be so near to A that no sensible error is 
introduced by writing A for P in the above formula. This 
amounts to supposing the mirror’s breadth to be very 
small in comparison with its radius of curvature. The 
formula now becomes 

VO OU 

or, what is the same, 

AO-AY AU-AO 
AY " AU 1 


and V is, to the degree of approximation above stated, 
independent of the position of the point P. If we call r 
the radius AO of the mirror, u - AU the distance of the 
source, and v - AV, the distance of the point V from the 
mirror, this becomes 


r-v 

v 


t-r 1 

— , or 
u u 



2 ^ 

r ’ 


(■). 


The formula, or the cut, shows at once that this relation 
between U and V is reciprocal ; i.e, % all rays from V, falling 
CouJu- on the mirror, will be made to converge at U. These 
gate foci, points are therefore called conjugate foci. 

The simplicity of (a) is remarkable ; so, also, is that of 
its interpretation. For the rays passing from a source to a 
given object, like the mirror, are less and less divergent as the 
source is farther off. Hence (a) signifies that the (alge- 
braic) sum of the divergences of the incident and reflected 
rays is equal to that divergence which the mirror can con- 
vert into parallelism. 

In fact the rigorous geometrical relation may be written 
in the obvious form AVP + AUP=* 2AOP, — which, when 
all three angles are small, is simply (a). A similar state- 
ment may easily be made in the case of refraction. 

Generali- Before we proceed to develop the consequences of this 
ntlon of simple formula, we may point out that it is applicable to 
formula. cases » — convergent rays failing on a concave mirror, 

to divergent rays falling on a convex mirror, <fec., Ac. The 
reader may easily verify this by trial for himself. But it 
follows at once from the necessary interpretation of the 
negative sign in geometry. Thus, if the mirror were 
convex, 0 would be to the left of A, as the figure is drawn; 
and AO, if formerly positive, would now be negative. 
Thus, for a convex mirror, the formula is 



If the incident rays be convergent , IT is to the left of A, 
and therefore AU, or u, is negative ; and so on. 

We must now study the relative positions of U and V, 
in order to find the size and position of the image for 
different positions of the object 

Betaming to the formula (a) above, we see that the 
following pain of values of « and v satisfy it : — 


u 

V 

Infinite. 

*r. 


Greater than Jr, leu than r. 


r. 


Greater than r. 

4 r. 

Infinite. 

Greater than 0, less than Jr. 

Negative. 

0. 

0. 


Thus, when the source is at a practically infinite distance Pnnoi 
(as the sun or a star) the image is formed at a distance fame, 
from the mirror equal to half its radius of curvature. It 
is then said to be in the principal focuB. As the source 
comes nearer, the image comes out to meet it, aud they 
coincide at the centre of curvature of the mirror. In 
fact, a ray leaving the centre of the mirror must meet 
the surface at right angles, and thus go back by the way it 
came. When the source comes still nearer, the image goes 
further off, until, when the source is at the principal focus, 
the image is at an infinite distance ; that is, the rays go 
off parallel to one another. This is the mode in which 
a concave reflector is employed for lighthouse purposes. 
When the source comes still nearer, the image is behind 
the mirror, t.e., the incident rays are so divergent that 
part of their divergence remains after reflexion. This 
remnant of divergence becomes greater and greater as the 
source is nearer to the mirror, i.e. } the (then virtual) image 
comes closer to the mirror, which finally behaves, for a 
very near source, almost precisely like a plane mirror. 

All of these phenomena can be beautifully seen in a 
dark room by employing a beam of sunlight, rendered 
distinctly visible, in the fashion noted by Lucretius, by 
the motes in the air. 

For further explanation pictures are given (figs. 8, 9), Pethi 

showing the course of the pencil of rays when (1) a real™?* . 

form] 

an 

imag< 


Fiff. 8. 



Jig. 9. 



and (2) a virtual image iB formed by a ooncave minor. 
It will be seen at once that, in the cates figured, the real 
image is inverted and less than the object, the virtual 
image erect and larger. In fact the size of a small object 
is obviously to that of its image in proportion to their 
distances from 0, the centre of curvature of the minor. 
Alao the image is erect when it lies on the same aide 
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of the centre of curvature with the object; inverted, if 
on the opposite. In other words, the image is inverted 
if the rays cross one another’s path, erect if they do not 

When the breadth of the mirror is large compared with 
its radius, the approximation upon which all these results 
depend can no longer be made. There is then no definite 
image even of a luminous point. It becomes spread over 
what is called a caustic , a section of which is the bright 
curve familiar to every one who has looked at a cup of 
milk in sunshine. 

Even when the approximation is close enough for 
ordinary purposes, it is not so for astronomical purposes, 
and the effect of its inexactness upon the image is known 
as spherical aberration. For the fine mirrors of reflecting 
Telescopes ( q.v .) the spherical form cannot be employed ; 
the surface of the mirror 'must be of parabolic section. 

Cylindrical Mirrors . — As a simple example of the ap- 
plication of the law of reflexion at curved surfaces, when 
the rigorous solution is demanded, let us take the case of 
a vertical right cylinder, the object being a drawing on a 
horizontal plane. Suck mirrors, with the frightfully dis- 
torted drawings necessary to give an image of natural 
proportions, were very common fifty years ago, but are 
now rarely seen. They are still, however, valuable as 
illustrations of our subject. 

Let the plane of the object cut the axis OB of the cylinder at 
right angles in 0 (fig. 

10), and let A be the 
position of the eye, 
and RQA a ray from 
a point R of the ob- 
ject, reflected at Q. 

Draw QP perpendicu- 
lar to the axis. Then 
AQ and QR are in 
the same plane with 
QP (the normal to 
the surface) and make 
equal angles with it. 
lienee, when this 
figure is projected by 
vertical lines on the 
plane of the object, it 
takes the form in fig. 

11 ; and AQ, QR now 
make equal angl eswi th 
OQ. Also, if AB he 
drawn (in tig. 10) per- 
pendicular to OP, the h 

ratio of AQ to QR in fig. 1 1 is equal to that of J3P to PO in fig. 10. 


A 

/ 

/ 
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Fig. 11. 

ftk* Q8:QO::QR:QA» 

and dnwST parallel to OA. Then it in obviom that 

SR-BT-^OA i 




and alao that the angle* QBE and Q8T an equal Henoe th* 
following theorems, which enable us at onoe to draw a figure on 
the object plane such that its image shall appear of any assigned 
form. 

1. Any line, suoh as QR, on the object plane, drawn from a point 
Q in the section of tho cylinder so that the angles OQR and OQA 
are equal , is seen after reflexion as a generating line of the cylinder. 

2. If an epicycloid be described by lines of fixed length 08, SR, 
turning about 0 with angular velocities 1 und 2, and both coin- 
ciding with OA at starting, its image will be a circular section of 
the cylinder. 

Thus, if we imagine as drawn on the cylinder any number Diagrams 
of vertical aud horizontal sections, forming a network, the 
object corresponding to them can be traced as a number 
of intersecting straight lines and epicycloids. Thus we 
have a well-known means of drawing the required object 
A similar process may be applied to other modes of using 
such mirrors. 


When the cylinder has a small diameter, it may be Reflejdoi 
usefully employed to intercept and reflect part of a beam of 
sunlight entering a dark room. It is easy to see, by a ^ 
geometrical construction, that the reflected rays will, in 
this case, form a right cone, whose axis is that of the 
cylinder ; and one of its generating lines will be parallel to 
the incident ray. Thus the angle of the cone becomes 
smaller as the inclination of the reflecting cylinder to the 
ray becomes less. If the ray, at the point of interruption, 
was at the centre of a spherical dome, after reflexion it 
will form on the dome a circle, small or great, which 
passes through its original point of incidence. 


In the language of Quaternions (q.v.), let a bo the incident 
ray, j8 the axis of the cylinder, t any normal to the cylinder, p the 
reflected ray. Then tho law of reflexion gives 
V.Tarp — O. 


The property of the normal gives 


8/8r — 0. 


Eliminating t, we hive at once 



the equation of a right cone. 

Imitations, more or less perfect, of primary and second- 
ary rainbows can easily be made by this process, — the sun- 
beam being led through a prism just before it falls on the 
cylindrical rod. This experiment is a very striking one ; 
but, though capable of giving much information, it is of 
that dangerous kind which is liable to mislead instead of 
instructing an audience. 

If we look at a great number of thin cylindrical rods, 
parallel to one another, and illuminated by sunlight, the 
rays which reach the eye must, by what we have already 
said, each form a side of some right coue (of definite angle) 
whose axis is parallel to each of the cylinders. The 
appearance presented will therefore be that of a luminous 
circle, passing through the sun. Its angular diameter 
becomes less as the axes of the cylinders are less inclined 
to the incident rays. 

This phenomenon is beautifully shown by some specimens 
of crystals, especially of Iceland spar, which are full of 
minute tubes parallel to one another. In a plate of such 
a doubly-refracting crystal, however, there are necessarily 
four images. That which is throughout due to the 
ordinary ray (this term will be explained later) shows 
perfectly the phenomenon above described. The light of 
the luminous circle is white. The other three curves are 
not circles, and in them the colours are separated. One 
of them, which is elliptical, is usually very much brighter 
tlian either of the remaining two. 

Befbaction. — If homogeneous light be refracted at a Ordinary 
plane surface separating two homogeneous isotropic media, 
the incident and refracted rays are in one plane with the ^ 
normal to the surface, and the sines of their inclinations 
toil are in a constant ratio. 
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The law of single refraction was put in a form eqwi- 
Talent to this (all but one word) for the first time by Snell 
in Leyden, some time before 1626, It was first published 
in 1637 by Descartes, who undoubtedly obtained it from 
Snell ; but be gave it without any mention of its author. 

The one word referred to is homogeneous as applied to 
the incident light. For the fact that white light consists j 
of innumerable different homogeneous constituents, which ; 
are separated from one another by refraction, was first 
established by Newton. We quote his own account of this 
important discovery from his letter to Oldenburg, dated 
Feb. , 167J: — 

Newton “ To perform my late promise to you, I shall without further 
on the ceremony acquaint you, that in the year 1666 (at which time I 
composi- applied myself to tno grinding of optick-glasses of other figures 
tion of tnan spherical) I procured me a triangular glass-prism, to try tnere- 
white with tno celebrated phenomena of colours. And in order thereto, 

Hgfat having darkened my chamber, and made a small hole in my 

window-shuts, to let in a convenient quantity of the sun’s light, I 
placed my prism at itB entrance, that it might be thereby refracted 
to the opposite wall. It was at first a very pleasing divertisemont, 
to view tno vivid and intense colours proauccd thereby ; but after 
a while applying myself to consider them more circumspectly, I 
became surprised to see them in an oblong form ; which, according 
to the received laws of refractions, I expected should have boen cir- 
cular. They were terminated at the sides with straight lines, but 
at the ends the decay of light was so gradual, that it was difficult to 
determine justly what was their figure, yet they seemed semi- 
ciroular. 

“ Comparing the length of this coloured spectrum with its breadth, 

I found it about five times greater ; a disproportion so extravagant, 
that it excited mo to a more than ordinary curiosity of examining 
from whonee it might proceed. I could scarce think, that the 
various thioknes* of the glass, or the termination with shadow or 
darknoss, could have any influence on light to produce such an 
effect : yet I thought it not amiss, first to examine those circum- 
stances, and so tried what would happen by transmitting light 
through parts of the glass of divers thicknesses, or through holes in 
the window of divers bignesses, or by sotting the prism without, so 
that tho light might pass through it, and be refracted, before it was 
terminated by tho hole : but I found none of those oircumstances 
material. Tho fashion of the colours was in all these cases the 
same. 

“Then I suspected, whether by any unevenness in the glass, or other 
contingent irregularity, these colours might be thus dilated. And 
to try this, I took another prism like the former, and so placed it, 
that the light passing through them both, might be refracted con- 
trary ways, ana bo by the latter returned into that course from 
which the former had diverted it : for by this means I thought the 
regular effects of the first prism would be destroyed by the second 
prism, hut the irregular ones more augmented, by the raulti- 

K of refractions. The event was, that the light, which by tho 
rism was diffused into an oblong form, was by the second re- 
duced iuto an orbicular one, with as much regularity as when it 
did not at all pass through them. So that whatever was the causo 
of that length, it was not any contingent irregularity. 

“ I then proceeded to examine more critically, what might be 
effected by the difference of the incidence of rays coming from 
divers parts of the sun ; and to that end, measured the eeveraUines 
and angles belonging to tho image. Its distance from the hole or 
prism was 22 foot ; its utmost length 13$ inches ; its breadth 2j ; 
the diameter of the hole $ of an inch. The angle which the rays, 
♦ending towards the middle of tho image, made with those lines, 
in which they would have proceeded without refraction, wns 44 dog. 
M min. and the vertical angle of the prism 63 deg. 12 min. Also 
tho rofractious on both sides the prism, that is, of the incident and 
emergent rays, were, as near as I could make them, equal ; and 
consequently about 64 deg. 4 min. And the rays fell perpendicu- 
krly upon the wall. N ow subducting the diameter oftne bokfrora 
the length and broadth of the image, there remains 18inohes in the 
length, and 2| the breadth, comprehended by those ray® which 
passed through the center of the said hole ; and consequently the 
angle of the hole, which that breadth subtended, was about 81 min. 
answerable to the sun’s diameter ; but the angle wfckh its length 
•ubtended, was more than 6 such diameters, namely, 2 deg. 49 
min. 

u Having made these observations, I first computed from them the 
refractive power of that glass, and found it measured by the ratio 
of the sines 20 to 31 ; and then by that ratio I poa p atsd the 
refractions of two rays flowing from opposite parts of 4he nun’s 
diecw, so as to differ 31 min. in their obliquity of intidanoe, and > 
found that the emergent rays should have comprehendsc'an angle 
of Awit 81 min. ms they did before they were incident 

“ Bat because this computation w*n founded m the hyietfrminf 


the proportionalfcy e£ the tines of ko ks no e and refraction, which 
though V my own experienoe I could not imagine to he eo wrone- 
ous, as to make that angle but 31 min. which in reality was 2 deg, 

49 min. yet my curiosity caused me again to take my prism ; and 
having placed it at my window, as before, I observed, that hy turn- 
ing it a little about its axis to and fro, eo as to vary its obliquity to 
the light, more than an angle of 4 or 6 degrees, the colours were 
not thereby sensibly translated from their place on the wall ; and 
consequently by that variation of incidence, the quantity of wfrac* 
tion was not sensibly varied. By this experiment, therefore, as 
well as by the former computation, it was evident, that the differ- 
ence of tne incidence of rays, flowing from divers ports of the sun, 
could not make them after decussation diverge at a sensibly greater 
angle, than that at which they before converged ; which being at 
most but about 81 or 82 min. there still remained some other 
cause to be found out, from whence it could be 2 deg. 49 min. 

4 4 Then I began to suspect, whether the rays, after their trajection 
through the prism, did not move in curve lines, and according to 
their more or less curvity, tend to divers parts of the wall. And it 
increased my suspicion, when 1 remembered that I had often seen 
a tennis-ball, struck with an oblique racket, describe such a curve 
line. For, a circular as well as a progressive motion being com- 
municated to it by that stroke, its parts, on that side where the 
motions conspire, must press and beat tho contiguous air more vio- 
lently than on the other, and there excite a reluotancy and re-action 
of the air proportion ably greater. And for the same reason, if the 
rays of light snould possibly bo globular bodies, and by their oblique 
passage out of one medium into another acquire a circulating motion; 
they ought to feel the greater resistance from the ambient eether, 
on that side where the motions conspire, and thence be continually 
bowed to the other. But notwithstanding this plausible ground of 
suspicion, when I came to examine it, I could observe no such 
curvity in thorn. And besides (which was enough for my purpose) 

I observed, that the difference betwixt the length ot the imago ana 
the diameter of the hole, through which the light was transmitted, 
was proportionable to their distanoe. 

44 The gradual removal of these suspicions at length led me to the 
ezperimcntmi crucis , which was this. I took two boards, and 
placed one of them close behind the prism at the window , so that 
the light might pass through a small hok, made in it for the pur- 
pose, and fail on the other board, which I plaoed at about 12 feet 
distance, having first made a small hole in it also for some of that 
incident light to pass through. Then I placed another prism 
behind this second toot'd, so that tho light trajected through both 
the boards might pass through that also, ana be again refracted 
before it arrived at the wall. This done, I took the first prism in my 
hand, and turned it to and fra slowly about its axis, so much as to 
make the several parts of the irm^e, cast on the second board, suc- 
cessively pass through the hole in it, that I might observe to what 
plaocs on the wall the second prism would refract them. And 1 
•aw, by the variation of those places, that the light, tending to 
that end of the image towards which the refraction of the first prism 
was made, did in the second prism suffer a refraction considerably 
greater than the light tending to the other end. And so the true 
cause of the length of that image was detected to be no other, than 
that light is not similar orhomogeneal, but consists of difformrays , 
some of which arc more refrangible than others ; so that without any 
difference in their incidence on the same medium, some shall be 
more refracted than others ; and therefore that, according to their 
particular degrees of rtf Eligibility y they were transmitted through 
the prism to divera parts of the opposite wall.” 

The constant ratio mentioned in the above statement of Refrac 
the law of refraction is called the refractive index \ Itotive 

numerical value depends upon the nature of the two media, 
and also upon tide quality of the homogeneous light It is 
usually greater for orange light than for red, for yellow 
than for orange, and so on,— so that the violet rays are 
often called the u more refrangible ” rays . 1 
The following experimental facts are additions to the law. 
When — fr ac tion takes place from a rarer into a denser 
medium* angle of refraction is tmsUy lose than that 
of incidents. 

If the wfaw tive Index for a particular kind of light from 

a medium A into another B be ^ that from B to A is JL. 

In other word*, a refracted ray may be rent back by the 
path by which it came. 

If be the refractive index for a particular ray from A 


1 This statement is, however, liable to some very singular excep- 
tions, which will be mentioned laftan when we am dealing with 
anomalous dispersion. 
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into B, and /4 tha* iop the same my from A into 0, that 
from B into 0 is jjjJ- . 

Them being premised, let us consider a source of 
homogeneous light in air shining on a surface of water. 
Here we may take p as about equal to 

Let MN (fig. 12) be the perpendicular to the water 
surface at the point where the incident ray AP meets it 
In the plane APM make the angle QPN such that 
sin APM - £ sin QPN , 

then PQ is the refracted ray. If QP be produced back- 
wards to meet the 
vertical line BA in 
q , we may present 
this statement in 
the form 
PB .PB 
Fa-*pT 
or 

PA-JPg. 

If the rays fall 
nearly perpendicu- 
larly on the surface, 
we may put (ap- 
proximately) B for 
P, and we have 
B?-*BA. 

Hence, an eye 
placed under water 
and nearly in the vertical through A, sees a virtual image 
of A at q 9 one-third farther from the surface of the water. 

As P is taken farther and farther from A, the angle of 
incidence becomes more nearly a right angle, and the sine 
of the angle of refraction becomes more nearly equal to jj. 
A ray cannot go from air into water so ait to make , with the 
perpendicular to the surface, an angle whose dm is greater 



Fig. 13. 


than The true nature of this curious statement is, 
however, best seen when we suppose the source to be 
under water, and the light to be refracted into air. If 
APQ (fig* 13) be the course of a ray, we have rs before 
AP-tP*. 

Henoe, if Pi be taken so that 

APj-i^B, 

it is dear that q coincides with B, or the ray AP„ refracted 
at P lf runs along the surface of the water. If AP 2 be less 
than £ P 2 B, no point q can be found ; so that the ray AP 2 
eannot get out of the water. It is found to be completely 
rofbctad in the water. This reflexion unaccompanied by 
refraction is called total reflexion. The limiting angle of 
incidence (at V x ) which separates the totally reflected rays 



from those which (at least partially) esoape into air is 
called the critical angle , When an equilateral triangular Critical 

prism of glass is placed in a ray of sunlight, and made to ugle. 
rotate, we see (besides the speotra formed by refraction) 
beams of white light reflected alternately from the outside 
and the inside of each face. The totally reflected ray from 
the inside is seen to be very much brighter than that 
reflected from the outside. 

To an eye placed nearly in the vertical of A, A appears 
at A 0 , where 

A 0 B-|AB. 

Thus a clear stream, when we look vertically into it, Appear- 
appears to be of only fths of its real depth. But when we 
look more and more obliquely, seeing A for Instance bv the ° n J der 
ray QP, the image appears nearer and nearer to the surface ; w *ter. 
or, if A be at the bottom, the water will appear more and 
more shallow; and all objects in it will appear to bo 
crowded towards the surface. Thus the part of a stick 
immersed in water appears bent up towards the surfaoe of 
the water. 

Again, to an eye at A, all objects above the water will be 
seen within a right cone of which AB is the axis and AP X 
a side. The rest of the water surface, outside the cone just 
mentioned, shows us objects at the bottom by reflexion in 
a perfect mirror. 

All this is on the supposition that the light is homo- 
geneous. But when whito light ib emitted by A, the point 
A 0 will be nearer the surface for eueh constituent the 
greater is the refractive index. Thus a white point at A 
will appear drawn out into a coloured line whose lower and 
is red and upper end violet. 

It is easily seen from the law of refraction that light, on 
passing through a plate of homogeneous material with 
parallel faces, finally emerges in a direction parallel to 
that at incidence, and therefore whito light comes out from 
it still whito. If the plate be water in a glass vessel with 
parallel sides, a body placed close to one side, while the 
eye Is close to the other, appears to be at Jtlis of its real 
distance from the eye, 

The explanation of the law of refraction, on the corpus- Corpus- 
cular theory, was given by Newton. It is still of import- outer 
anco, aB the earliest instance of the solution of a problem 
involving molecular forces. Newton shows that, as ths the Jaw 
molecular forces on a corpuscle balance one another at of re- 
every point inside either of the media, its velocity must be fwwtioa, 
constant in each, but that in passing through the surfaos 
of separation of the two media the square of the velocity 
perpendicular to the surface undergoes a finite change. 

Thus, if v bo tho velocity in air, « the angle of incidence, then 
in glaaa tho velocity parallel to tho HUi faee 1 b still v Bin a, but that 
perpendicular to the surface is vVcorte + a 3 . Thug tho whole 
velocity is 'sjv^d 1 ; and, if a bo tho angle of refraction, 
vV J + a* sin m-v sin a. 

Prisms.*- When the surfaces are plane, but not parallel, Prism* 
we have what is called a prism. 

The general nature of the action of a prism will be easily 
understood by the help of the previous illustrations, if wa 
restrict ourselves to the case of a prism of very small an^le 
and to rays passing nearly perpendicular to each of its 
faces. Thus, the rays falling nearly at right angles to its 
surface from a point A (fig. 14) will, after the first refrac- 
tion, appear to diverge from aluminous line RV, red at the 
end next to A, violet at the other. This line is in the 
perpendicular AB from A to the first surface of the prism* ' 

Draw from R and V perpendiculars RS, VT to the second 
surface of the prism. Join BS, BT, and draw A r, Av 
parallel to them so as to cut RS in r and VT in v . To 
an eye behind the prism, the bright point A. will appear to 
be drawn oat into 4 coloured line rv t red at the end nearest 
to A 
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If A be a narrow bright line of light, parallel to the edge 
of the prism, it will appear to be drawn out into a rectangle 
consisting of images of the line ranged parallel to one 
another, and due to the various homogeneous constituents 
of white light in order of their refrangibility. If the light 
do not contain rays of every degree of refrangibility, some 
of ^hese images will be wanting, and there will be corre- 



Fig. 14. 


sponding dark lines or bands crossing this spectrum (as it is 
called). The amount by which any part of this spectrum 
is shifted from the true position of the bright slit depends 
(extern jxiribm) upon the amount, of the refraction. It 
also depends on the angle of the prism. And, for a given 
angle, the length of the spectrum depetids upon tho differ- 
ence between the refractive indices for the red and the 
violet rays. This is called the dispersion . 

If a second prism, of the same glass, and of the same 
angle, as the first, be placed in a reversed position behind 
it (as indicated by the dotted lines in the figure), the effect 
of the two would bo simply that of a plate of glass with 
parallel faces ; the emergent rays would each be parallel 
to its original direction, and there would be no separation 
of colours. The reversed prism would therefore undo 
the work of the direct prism. Theh we should have no 
dispersion, but we should also have no refraction. We 
have, however, as has already been shown, an increase of 
divergence, i.e., the image is nearer to the eye than the 
object. Blair, Brewster, and Amici devised combinations 
of two pairs of prisms of the same glass, those of each 
pair having theii edges parallel, such that the combination 
acted os a sort of achromatic telescope of low power. 

Newton, from some rough experiments, hastily concluded 
that the amount of dispersion is in all substances propor- 
tional to that of the refraction. If such were the case it 
is easy to see that prisms of two differently refracting 
materials and of correspondingly different angles, combined 
(as above described) so as to annul the dispersion, would 
likewise annul the refraction. Thus Newton was led to 
suppose that refraction without disporsion is impossible. 

It was found by Hall in 1733, and afterwards (inde- 
pendently) by Dollond, that this idea is incorrect — that, in 
fiu*t \va have in certaiu media larcre refraction with com- 


paratively small dispersion, and vice versa, and thus that 
the dispersion may be got rid of while a part of the refrac- 
tion remains. James Gregory had previously conjectured 
that this might be done by using, as is done in the eye, 
more media than one. Thus we have for certaiu specimens 
of flint and crown glass, whose optical constants were 
carefully measured by Fraunhofer, the following values of 
the refractive index for three definite kinds of homo- 
geneous light : — 



c 

D 

F 

Flint glass 

Crown glass 

1 -6297 
1-5268 

1-6350 

1-5296 

1 '<183 

1 WO 


The rays C and F are in the red and greenish blue re- 
spectively, and are given off by incandescent hydrogen. 
D is the orange-yellow ray of sodium. 

When the angle of the prism iB very small (the only case 
we treat here), we may consider A rv as approximately a 
straight line, whose length is (cceteris paribus) proportional 
to the angle of tho prism. Also the distances Ar, Av, are 
to one another in the proportion of the refractive indices 
of red and violet rays, each diminished by unity. Hence, 
for a prism of flint glass such as waB employed by 
Fraunhofer, the distances from A to its images formed by 
these three kinds of homogeneous light respectively are 
very nearly as 

630, 635, 648. 

When a prism of crown glass is used they are nearly as 
627, 530, 536. 

The differences between the numbers for C and F are 


For flint glass 18 

,, crown glass 9 


or as 2 : 1. Hence if we make the small angle of the crown- 
glass prism twice that of the flint, and observe A through 
the two prisms, with their edges turned in opposite direc- 
tions, the C and F images will coincide. Both, however, 
will be displaced from the real direction of A as if a prism 
had been employed, with its edge turned as that of the 
crown glass was, and to the same extent as that prism 
would have displaced them had its refractive index been 
about 1 '21 and the same for the two kinds of light C and F. 

In fact, the displacements by the flint prism are as 
680, 648, 

and those by the crown prism (to the opposite side) are as 
1054, 1072. 

The differences, in favour of the crown prism, are as 
424, 424. 

This combination of prisms is called achromatic , or 
colourless, but is not perfectly so. For if we inquire into Irratioa 
the displacement of the D image, we find that it is as ality of 

686 

for the flint prism ; but as 

1060 

in the opposite direction, for the crown prism. Hence its 
whole displacement is as 

425, 

a little greater than that common to C and F. The reason 
for this is obvious from Fraunhofer’s numbers given above. 

The interval from C to D is to that from C to F in a 
greater ratio in crown than in flint glass, — so that the 
spectra given by these media are not similar . The rays 
of higher refrangibility are more separated in proportion 
to those of lower refrangibility in flint than’in jrown glass. 

This is the irrationality of dispersion — which, so far as 
we yet know, renders absolute achromatism unattainable. 

Three leases in combination give a better attempt at 
achromatism than can be made with two : and soma re* 
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markable results were obtained by Blair, 1 with two glass 
lenses enclosing a lenticular portiou of a liquid 
Lines in By looking through a prism at a very narrow slit, formed 
the solar by the window shutters of a darkened room, Wollaston 
spectrum. igQ2) found that the light of the sky (£«., sunlight) 
gives a spectrum which is not continuous. It is crossed 
by dark bands, as already hinted. These bands are due 
to the deficiency of intensity of certain definite kinds of 
homogeneous light. They were, independently, redis- 
covered, and their positions measured, by Fraunhofer 2 in 
1817 with far more perfect optical apparatus. He also 
found similar, 'but not the same, deficiencies in the light 
from various fixed stars. The origin of these bands will 
be explained in Radiation, along with the theory of their 
application in spectrum analysis. In optics they are useful 
to an extreme degree in enabling us to measure refractive 
indices with very great precision. Wollaston’s own 
account of his discovery is as follows : — 

“ If a beam of (lay-light be admitted into a dark room by a 
crevice ^th of an inch broad, and received by the eye at the distance 
of 10 or 12 feet, through a prism of flint-glass, free from veins, 
held near the eye, the beam is seen to be separated into tlm four 
following colours only, red, yellowish-green, blue, and violet, in 
the proportions represented in fig 

“The line A that bounds the red side of the spectrum is some- 
what confused, which seems in part owing to want of power in the 
eye to converge red light. The lino 15, between red and green, in a 
certain position of the prism is perfectly distinct ; so also are I) 
and E, the two limits of violet. But *C, the limit of green and 
blue, is not so clearly marked as the rest ; and there are also on 
each side of this limit other distinct dark lines / and g, either of 
which in an imperfect exj>eriment might be mistaken for the 
boundary of these colours. 

“The position of the prism in which the colours are most clearly 
divided is when the incident light makes about cuuul angles with 
two of its sides. I then found that the spaces A B, B< ', <T), 1)E 
occupied by them were nearly as the numbers 16, 23, 36, 25. 

The mode of formation of a spectrum which was 
employed by Newton, and which is still used when the 
spectrum is to be seen by many spectators at a time, differs 
from that just explained in this, that the light from a 
source A is allowed to pass through the prism, and to fall 
on a white screen at a considerable distance from it. in 
this case the paths of the various rays as they ultimately 
escape from the prism are found by joining the points 
r, .... v, with the prism and producing these lines to 
Impure meet the screen. Unless one surface of the prism be 
spectrum, covered by an opaque plate, with a narrow slit in it 
parallel to the edge of the prism, the spectrum produced 
in this way is very impure , i.e. y the Bpaces occupied by 
the various homogeneous rays overlap one another. To 
make it really pure an achromatic lens is absolutely re- 
quisite. This leads us, naturally, to the consideration of 
the refraction of light at spherical surfaces. 

Spherical Refraction at a Spherical Surface . — Following almost 
refract- exactly the same course as that taken with reflexion above, 
j^ 8ur- let 0 (fig. 15) be the centre of curvature of the spherical 
refracting surface AB. Let U be the point-source of 
homogeneous light, and let PV be the prolongation (back- 
wards) of the path pursued, after refraction, by the ray UP. 


1 Trans. R.S.E., vol. iil (1791). 

8 Gilbert’s Annalen , lvi. 

g “The correspondence of these lines with those of Fraunhofer I 
have, with some difficulty, ascertained to he as follows : — 

A, B, /, C, g, D, E, . . . Wollaston’s lines. 

B, D, b , F, G, H, . . . Fraunhofer s lines. 

There is no single line in Fraunhofer’s drawing of the spectrum, nor 
is there any in the real spectrum, coincident with the line C of Wol- 
laston’s, and indeed he himself describes it as not being ‘ so clearly 
marked as the rest.’ T have found, however, that this line C corre- 
sponds to a number of lines half-way between b and F, which, owing 
t* the absorption of the atmosphere, are particularly visible in the 
light of the sky near the horison — Brewster, Report on Optics, Brit. 
Association, 1832. 


Then, rigorously, we have 

sin UPO-^8in OPV, 

where p is the index of refraction between the two media 
employed. This may be written (by omitting a common 
factor) as 

OU OV 
FTJ " M PV ■ 


If; as before, the breadth of the surface be small com- 
pared with its radius of curvature, we may approximate 



Fig. 16. 

(sufficiently for many important practical purposes) by 
writing A for P. Thus we have 
OU OV 
AU ~ ^AV ’ 


Retaining the same notation as in the case of reflexion, 
we get 


u-r v-r 



or 


v u r 




Notice that, if we put p « - 1 , this becomes the formula 
for reflexion at a concave mirror. 

Lenses . — Suppose now that, after passing a very short Thin 
distance into the refracting medium, the ray escapes again l6Mi 
into air through another spherical surface whose centre of 
curvature also lies in the line OA. Let s be the new 
radius of curvature, w the value of the quantity corre- 
sponding to v for the escaping ray. Then, remembering 

that the refractive index is now i ,we have (by the previous 

fi 

formula) 



W V 3 


or 


W V 8 


( 2 ). 


Adding (1) and (2) we get rid of v , which indicates the 
behaviour of the rays in the substance of the lens, and 
have 


w 



1 

8 


)■ 


This contains the whole (approximate) theory of the 
behaviour of a very thin lens. 

When the source is at an infinite distance, or 00, 
we have 

w r s / 

— y suppose. 

This quantity/, defined entirely in terms of the refrao- 
tive index and of the curvatures of the two faces of the 
lens, is called the principal focal distance. If p be greater 
than 1, i.e. } as in the case of a glass lens in air, /is pod 
tive if 

1 1 


r s 

be so ; and it obviously retains the same value, and sign, Bswi 
if the lens be turned round. For, in the formula, r and s 
change places, and they also change signs ; i.e., we most 
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put - 8 for r and - r for a This leaves the result un- 
changed. 

All lenses, therefore, whose sections are of any of the 
forms in fig. 16, whichever way they are turned, render 



Fig. 16. 

parallel rays which pass through them divergent , Their 
characteristic iB that they are thinnest at the middle. But 

l_i 

r * 

is negative for lenses whose sections are of any of the forms 
shown in fig. 17. Such lenses, whichever way they are 
turned, render parallel rays convergent Their characteristic 



Fig. 17. 


is that they are thickest at the middle. But these char- 
acters are interchanged when p is less than 1 ; as, for 
instance, when the lens is an air-space surrounded by 
water. The similarity on reversal is not in general true 
in a second approximation. 

The formula for a thin lens now takes the form, 
111 
</> n f 1 

and differs from. that for a curved reflecting surface only in 
the sign of the second term. With the proper allowance 
for this, then, all that we have said of reflexion at spherical 
mirrors holds true of refraetiou through thin lenses with 
spherical surfaces. 

We may now put the whole matter iu the excessively 
simple form which follows : — 

A thin lent increases or diminishes by a definite quan- 
tity the convergence or divergence of all rays which pass 
through it 

This quantity is the divergence or convergence of rays 
falling on the lens from or passing from it to its principal 
focus. Or it is the convergence or divergence which the lens 
produces in parallel rays. Thus, if the distance of an object 
from a convex lens is twice the focal length of the lens, 
the image is formed at the same distanoe from the lens, 
and is equal in size to the object. 

mages Figs. 18 and 19 show the production of a real imajge 
«>* and of a virtual image by lenses which produce converg- 
uoed by 0 f parallel rays — along with the rays by which these 
are seen by an eye placed behind the lens. In either case 
it is obvious that the sizes of object and image are, 
respectively, as their distances from the oentre of the lens. 


Fig* 18 shows how a lens produces a real inverted image 
of a body placed farther from it than its principal focus. 
This is the case in the camera obscure, in the solar 




Fig. IS. 

microscope, and in the object glass of a telescope. 

Fig. 19 shows how a virtual image is formed of a body Virtual 
placed nearer to a lens than its principal focus, This is the 
case of a single lens used as a microscopa In the former 
case the divergence of the incident rays is so small that the 
lens renders them convergent. In the latter the divergence 
is so great that the lens can only diminish, not destroy it. 



Fig. 10. 


In using a hand-magnifier in this way, we so adjust it, by 
practice, that the enlarged image appears to be formed at 
the distance from the eye at which vision is most distinct. 

It is obvious that the amount of magnification must, then, 
be greater as the focal length of the lens is less. 

We can now understand the working of the ordinary Astrono. 
astronomical telescope (fig. 20). The object glass furnishes mical 
an inverted but real image of a distant body, within our telescop<J 
reach . We can, therefore, place the eye-glass (like the 
single microscope above spoken of) so as to form a virtual 
magnified image of this real image treated as an object. 

It is still, of course, inverted. It is easy to see that the 



Fig, 20. 


angle subtended at the eye by the virtual image seen 
through the eye-piece is to that subtended by the object 
at the unaided eye approximately aa the focal length of 
the object lens is to that of the eye lens. These angles 
are, in fact, those subtended at the centres of the two 
lenses by ihe real image. This ratio is, therefore, called 
the magnifying power of the telescope. 

The compound microscope t in its simplest form, is pro* Com- 
cisely the same arrangement as the astronomical telescope. 

The only difference is that the object, being at hand, can micro " 
be placed near to the object-glass (still, however, beyond 8C0 ^ )e * 
its principal focus), so that the real image formed is already 
considerably larger than the object, and is still farther 
magnified by the eye-glass. 
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Tbe magnifying power of a single lens, when used as a 
food microscope, is to be measured by the ratio of the 
angle under which the virtual image of an object is seen 
(at the distance of most distinct vision) to that at which 
the object itself would be seep (at that same distance) ; i.r., 
it is the ratio of 10 inches to the focal length of the lens. 
Lenses in Combinations of Lenses in Contact . — From the formula 
contact. 1 VI 1 

7” M ~ 1 ( r - s 
we see that the focal length of a simple lens is less as p is 
greater. Thus all that we have just said is true for homo- 
Achro- geneous light alone. But if we combine two thin lenses, 
matte placing them close together, we may arrive at an approxi- 

lenaes. achromatic arrangement. For we have, for the first 

lens 

]_ l _ / 

MO U f * 

For a second, close to it, we have 

X w f 

For the two, considered as one, we have 


Now 


i_ _ l 

X U 





and there is an infinite number of ways in which r and s 
nan be chosen, when r and s are given, such that the 
values of the right hand side shall be equal for two values 
of p and the corresponding values of //. Any one of these 
gives an achromatic combination, of the necessarily imper- 
fect kind described above in considering prisms. But, as 
we have now the curvatures of four surfaces to deal with, 
we can adjust these so as nut only to make the best 
attainable approximation to achromatism, but also to reduce 
the unavoidable spherical aberration to a minimum. 

These questions, however, are beyond the scupe of this 
article. We can remark only that the adjustment for two 
rays, for which the refractive indices are y and /x -h S/x in the 
first medium, and y! and y! -f Sy in the second, requires the 
one relation 


a fi i 2 

ti-i f f-i f 


-o, 


Achro- 

matic 

eye- 

pieces. 


which involves only the ratio of the focal lengths of the two 
lenses — leaving their forms absolutely undetermined. But, 
if both /a and y! be greater than unity, the signs of /and/ 
must be different; — i.e. y in an achromatic combination of 
two lenses one must be convex and the other concave. 

The reader must, however, be reminded that we are 
dealing with a first approximation only, and that spherical 
aberration does not come in till we reach a second. The 
details for a proper achromatic combination will be given 
in Optic* (Geometrical). 

Before leaving this subject, we must find the behaviour 
of two thin leones which are placed at a finite distance 
from one aaotjier. For the first lens we have, as before, 


w ~ * 

If the second lenB be placed at a distance a behind the 
first, the rays which fall on it appear to come from a 
distance w + a. Hence, for the light emerging from the 
second lens, we have 

1 1 _ 1 
X ~ W + dT'Y 

When * is infinite, we have from the last two equations 


L-JL+L. 

X /+& f 


It is obvions that a combination of this n nfau* offers the 


same kind of facilities for the partial cure of dispersion and 
of Bpherical aberration as when the lenses ere in contact, 
with one additional disposable constant. Thus we have 
compound achromatic eye-pieces, which can be corrected 
for spherical aberration also. 

' Foimation of a Pure Spectrum . — We may now go back Pure 
to the formation of an image by a prism, and inquire speotru 
how, by the use of an achromatic lenB, we can project 
a pure spectrum on a screen. We have seen that a thin 
prism, for rays falling nearly perpendicular to it, forms 
a virtual mid approximately rectilineal image of a lumi- 
nous point, in which the colours are ranged in order of 
refraugibility. Suppose the light which passes through 
the prism to fall on an achromatic Ions, placed at a distance 
greater than its focal length from the virtual image above 
mentioned. These rays after passing through the lens will 
proceed to form, at the proper distance, a real linear 
coloured image of the luminous point, in which (as in the 
virtual image) the colours do not overlap. Instead of a 
luminous point, rays diverging from a very narrow slit 
parallel to the edge of the prism are employed. It is 
usual to place the lens at double its focal distance from the 
virtual image, and thus the real image is formed at an 
equal distance on the othor side of it, and is of the same 
size. It may now, if required, be magnified by means of 
an achromatic eye-pioco. Or, in other words, it may be 
examined by means of a teloscope. In fact a telescope, 
w’hose object glass is covered by a thin prism, has been 
usofully employed during a total eclipse in examining the 
light of the solar corona. A similar arrangement, made to 
have an exceptionally large field of view, is employed to 
find the nature of the spectra of meteorites or falling stars. 

Refraction at a Cylindrical Surface. — A very simple, Oylin- 
but interesting, cose of refraction at a cylindrical surface ] 
is furnished by a thermometer tube. It is easily seen that frftCtor 
the diameter of the bore appears, to an eye at a distance 
large as compared with the diameter of the tube, to be 
greater than it really ie, in the proportion of the refractive 
index of the glass to unity. Thus in flint glass it appears 
magnified in about the ratio 5 : 3. Hence the mercury 
appears completely to fill the external surface of such a 
tube, if the bore be only ^ths of the external diameter. 

But a far more interesting cuse is that of parallel rays Bshibe 
falling on a solid cylinder of glass or water. Its interest 
consists in the fact that by its aid we can explain the 
phenomena of the rainbow. We, accordingly, devote 
special attention to it. The problem, without losing any 
of its applicability to the rainbow, is much simplified by 
supposing the rays to be incident in a direction perpendi- 
cular to the axis of the cylinder ; for in this case the whole 
course of each ray is in a plane perpendicular to the axis. 

We need not treat 
here of rays which 
pass dose to the axis 
of the cylinder. For 
such the cylinder 
acts as a lens, and 
its focal length (to 
the usual first ap- 
proximation) can 
easily be obtained 
by methods such as 

those given above. 21. 

What we are mainly concerned with is the behaviour of 
the rays which escape into the air, after on* or two re- 
flexions at the inner surface of the cylinder. 

Suppose first that we consider a ray once reflected in the 
interior of the cylinder. Let SP (fig. 21) be one of the set 
of incident parallel rays, and let its path be SPQP'S'. This 
involves refraction at P, reflexion at Q, and again refrse- 
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tion at P' . But it is obvious from the symmetry of the 
circular section, and from the laws of refraction and 
reflexion, that this path is symmetrical about the line OQ 
which joinB the axis of the cylinder to the point at which 
the ray is reflected. Hence SP, ST / meet OQ in the 
common point s ; and the amount by which the direction 
of the ray has been turned round by the refractions and 
the reflexion is twice the supplement of half the angle at s . 
But the angle POR is doable OPQ the angle of refraction, 
while OP* is equal to the angle of incidence. Hence the 
half angle at * is the excess of twice the angle of refraction 
over the angle of incidence. 

Turn now to fig. 22, in which we have two concentric 
circles whose radii are to one another as the refractive 
index of the cylinder is to unity. If A be any point on 
a diameter, and tangents and A( / be drawn from it, 
we see at once that 
the sines of the angles 
at A are to one another 
as the radii of the 
circles. Hence, if 0 Ap 
be the angle of inci- 
dence, 0 A <y is the cor- 
responding angle of re- 
fraction ; and it is easy 

to see that the half angle at s (in fig. 21) will in fig. 22 
be represented by the excess of OAq over qAp. Now 
when OA is large, both of these angles are small, and 
thus their difference is likewise small. As OA becomes 
less the difference of the angles becomes greater, but only up 
to a certain point, for when A is near the outer circle the 
angle OA p begins to increase much faster than does 0 Aq. 
Hence there is a single definite position of A for which the 
difference is a maximum. In the first figure these changes 
in the angles of incidence and refraction, for the members of 
a group of parallel rays, correspond to the varying position 
Crowding of P in the circular section of the cylinder. Hence there 
is one position of P for which the angle at s is a maximum, 
►osition ^ ow one ^he conditions of a maximum or minimum of 
f maxi- any quantity is that, near it, the value of the quantity 
aum or changes very slowly. Thus a number of issuing rays are 

aviation crow ^ to g et ^ er n ®ar the direction corresponding to this 
* maximum, the others being more widely scattered, — while 
for all of them the angle at s is smaller. Newton gives us 
as an illustration of this, the very slow change of length of 
the day when the sun is near one of the tropics. 

To fiiul this Maximum Angle. -H 0 be the anglo of incidence, 
<p that of refraction, and fx tins refractive index, we have to find the 
maximum value of 

4»- 20-0 (l), 

with the condition 

siu0-/uflin0 (2). 

These give at once 

2 <l<p~d0, 

and 

/X 0080 d<t> — CO80 dd. 

Henca 

ix cos 0-2 cos 6 (3). 

From (2) and (3) we have 

3 cos s 0— /a 2 - 1 ; 

which determines the requisite angle of incidence. The values of 
the other Quantities arc easily calculated from this , and we finally 
have, for the maximum value of the sine of the half angle at s. the 

expression 



This is obviously smaller as ^ is greater, at least up to the limit 

M-2. 

With the value 4 for fx (which is nearly that for yellow rays 
refracted into water) we have 

Lain 4#— 9*55462, 
which corresponds very nearly to 

1 *— 01 * 1 ' 


Now suppose the diameter of the cylinder to be small 
compared with the distance of the eye from it In this 
case the point s may be considered as being in the axis of 
the cylinder, 

Let SsE 1 (fig. 23) be made equal to the maximum value of 
8 ; then an eye placed anywhere in the line sEj will receive 
the rays which are congregated towards the maximum. 

An eye within the angle S^E 1 (as at E 2 ) will receive some 
of the straggling rays, 
while an eye outside i ■ 

angle E 3 ) 

will see nothing. Let - ■ •= : 
there now imagined 
a great number of para 1-H- vn^ : - 

be drawn to 

the and 

make the angle trE/ 2a - 

equal to o-E,*. Then the eye at E, will see the concen- 
trated rays (already spoken of) in the directions E r s and 
E/. From points within some straggling rays will 
reach it, from points outside that angle none. 

Now suppose cylinders to be placed in great numbers Primary 
in all direction* perpendicular to the incident rays. The rainbow, 
eye at E 2 will see a bright circle of light whose centre is Homo- 
in E,<r. Inside that circle there will be feeble illumination ; genoous 
outside it, darkness. This is obviously the case of the w &kt. 
rainbow, where we have spherical drops of water instead 
of the cylinders above spoken of. For each spherical drop 
is effective only in virtue of a section through its centre, 
containing the incident ray and the eye ; and such sections 
are the same as those of the cylinders. 

Thus far we have been dealing with parallel rays of 
homogeneous light • and the appearance (to the degree of 
approximation we have adopted) is that of a bright circle 
whose centre is diametrically opposite to the source of light, 
whose radius is (for raindrops) about 42° 2', and whose 
area is slightly illuminated. 

Introduce the idea of the different kinds of homogeneous white 
light which make up sunlight, and we find a circular (almost light, 
pure) spectrum — the less refrangible rays being on the 
outside. Next we introduce the consideration of the finite Finite 
disk of the sun, and we have an infinite series of such disk of 
arrangements superposed on one another, the centre of each 8un * 
individual of the series being at the point diametrically 
opposite to the point of the sun’s disk which produced it. 

This leaves the general aspect of the phenomenon un- 
changed, but altogether destroys the purity of the spectrum. 

If we next consider light which has been twice reflected 
within the cylinder, we have a figure like the diagram 
fig. 24 ; where the lettering is as nearly as possible the 



Fig. 24. 


same as that in fig. 23. Everything is still symmetrical 
about the line 0*, which obviously cuts at right angles the 
ray QQ'. 

Reasoning precisely similar to that above ^ given shows 
that the complement of half the angle at $ is now equal to 
the excess of thrice the angle of refraction (OPQ) over 
that of incidence (the supplement of OP*), and that this 
also has a maximum value, ie., that * itself has a 

minimum v&Iua. 





To find it, we have 
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with 

sin 0-ji sin 

Differentiating, kc., as before, we find 

8 cos *0- M 3 - 1, 

whence, finally, 

. . m 4 + 1V-27 

This quantity increases with ft, for its differential coefficient is 

which is necessarily positive. (It vanishes, no doubt, for ft -3, 
but then so does 0.) 

For ft — | the value of sin is 

0*4303 nearly, 


so that 


$—60° 58'. 


Second- Carrying out the same steps of reasoning as before, and 
aiy rain- applying the result to raindrops, we find a second rainbow 
bow * concentric with the first, but with a greater radius, viz., 
about 51° (for yellow light). All the above remarks 
about the impurity of the spectrum, &c., apply to this 
bow also. Tn this bow the less refrangible rays are on 
the inner side, and the straggling rays illuminate feebly 
the space outside it Hence the space between the red 
boundaries of the two bows has no illumination from rays 
reflected either once or twice within the water drops. 

What we have now given is nearly all that geometrical 
optics can tell us about the rainbow. It seems that the 
first really important steps in the explanation, viz., (1) 
that the primary bow is due to rays falling on the outer 
portions of the drops, which suffer two refractions and one 
reflexion before reaching the eye, and (2) that the secondary 
bow is due to rays falling on the inner side, and suffering 
two refractions and two reflexions, are due to Theodorich, 

• about 1311. His work was not published, and its contents 
were first announced by Venturi 1 in the present century. 
These results were, independently, discovered by De Do- 
minis 2 in 161 1. Neither of these writers, however, pointed 
out the concentration of the rays in particular directions. 
This was done by Descartes in 1637, by the help of Snell’s 
law. He calculated with great labour the paths of each of 
10,000 parallel rays falling on different parts of one side of 
the drop, and showed that from the 8500th to the 8600th 
the angle between the extreme issuing rays is measured in 
minutes of arc, — thus discovering by Bheer arithmetic the 
maximum which, as we have seen above, is so easily found 
by less laborious methods. Newton’s addition to this 
theory consisted mainly in applying his discovery of the 
different refrangibilities of the different homogeneous rays. 
The explanation was then thought to be complete. For a 
longtime this was held to be one of Newton’s most brilliant 
discoveries. It is well to notice that he himself speaks of 
it in its true relation to the work of his predecessors. He 
merely says : — “ But whilst they understood not the true 
origin of colours, it is necessary to pursue it here a little 
further” And he said well ; for a full investigation con- 
ducted on the principles of the undulatory theory intro- 
duces, as was first pointed out by Young, certain important 
modifications in the above statements. Of these we need 
mention only one, viz., that in each bow there is more than 
one maximum of brightness for each homogeneous ray. 
Spurioua The spurious bows, as they are called, which often appear 
bow*, like ripples, inside the primary and outside the secondary 
bow, and which depend upon the fact just mentioned, have 


1 Commentari sopra la storia t le teoric delV Ottica , Bologna, 1814. 

• Newton, in hii Optic*, says the work of De Dominie wm written 

twenty yean Move it was published. 


no place in even Newton’s theory. About them, in fact, 
geometrical optics has nothing to say. Young, in 1804, 
took the first step for their explanation. They were fully Oomple 
investigated, from the undulatory point of view, by Airy, 
in 1836-38; and his results were completelv verified by 
the measurements of Hallows Miller in 1841.® Miller used 
a fine cylinder of water escaping vertically from a can. 

This is one of the reasons which induced us to treat the 
subject as a case of refraction and reflexion in a right 
cylinder. 

The overlapping of the colours in the rainbow, due to the White 
apparent size of the sun’s disk, is occasionally so greatly bow*, 
exaggerated that only faint traceB of colour appear. This 
may happen, for instance, when the sun shines on raindrops 
in tbe lower strata of the atmosphere through clouds of ice- 
crystals in the higher strata. By reflexion from the faces 
of these crystals, the source of light is spread over a much 
larger spherical angle, and there is no sharp edge to it as 
in the case of the unclouded disk. The rainbow is then 
much broader and fainter than usual, and nearly white. 

The size of the drops also produces modifications which 
are not indicated by the geometrical theory. 

When the moon is the source of light, the rainbow is so Lunar 
faint that it is often difficult to distinguish the colours ; ***&' 
but with full moon, and other favourable circumstances, it ^° w * 
iB easy to assure one’s self that the colours are really present. 

The refraction of sunlight, or moonlight, through ice- Htloa. 
crystals forming cirrhus clouds, gives rise to coloured halos, 
parhelia , paraselenes , <fcc. Their approximate explanation 
depends upon the behaviour of prisms with angles of 60° 
or 90°, and therefore does not come within the scope of the 
present article. They must not, however, be confounded 
with cor ones,, those rings which encircle the sun or moon Coron 
when seen through a mist or cloud. HeIob have definite 
radii depending on the definite angles of ice-crystals ; the 
| size of a corona depends on the size of the drops of water 
in a mist or cloud, being smaller as the drops are larger. 

Thus their diminution in radius shows that the drops are 
becoming larger, and implies approaching rain. They are 
due to di fraction, and can only be explained by the help 
of the undulatory theory. 

Refraction in a Non - Homogeneous Medium . — The prin- Non- 
ciples already explained are sufficient for the purpose, of bomo 
j treating this question also. But they require, for their 
application, the artifice of supposing the medium to be 
made up of layers, in each of which the refractive power is 
the same throughout the layer, but finitely differs from one 
layer to another, and then supposing these layers to become 
infinitely thin and infinitely numerous. In this case there 
will of course be only an infinitely small difference in 
properties between contiguous layers; and the abrupt 
change of direction which accompanies ordinary refraction 
is now replaced by a continuous curvature of the path of 
the ray. 

Glimpses of a more general method had been obtained even in Ham 
the 17tli century ; and in the 18th these had become a consistent ton’* 
process so far as application to the corpuscular theory i* concerned, genei 
But it was reserved for Sir W. R. Hamilton (q.v.) to discover the invei 
existence of what he called tbe characteristic function , by the help gatio 
of which all optical problems, whether on the corpuscular or on the 
undulatory theory, are solved by one common process. Hamilton 
was in possession of the germs of thifl grand theory some years be- 
fore 1824, but it was first communicated to tbe Royal Irish Academy 
in that year, and published in imperfect instalments some years 
later. The following is his own description of it. It is extremely 
important as showing his views on a very singular part of the more 
modern history of science. , 

“ Those who have meditated on the beauty and utility, in theo- 
retical mechanics, of the general method of Lagrange;, who have felt 
the power and dignity of that central dynamical theorem which he 
deduced, in the Micaniquc Analytique . . . , must feel that mathe- 

* Airy's paper is in vol ri, of the Cambridge Phil. Trans., Hiller's 
In vol vii. 
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mfttioal optic* can only then attain a coordinate rank with mathe- 
matical mechanic* ...» when it shall posses* an appropriate 
method, and bocorne the unfolding of a central idea. ... It ap- 
pears that if a general method in deductive optics can be attained 
at all, it must flow from some law or principle, itself of the highest 
generality, and among the highest results of induction. . . . [This] 
must be the principle, or law, called usually the Law of Least 
Action ; suggested by questionable views, but established on the 
widest induction, and embracing every known combination of media, 
and every straight, or bent, or curved line, ordinary or extraor- 
dinary, along which light (whatever light may be) extends its 
influence successively in space and time : namely, that this linear 
path of light, from one point to another, is always found to be 
such that, if it be compared with the other infinitely various lines 
by which in thought and in geometry the same two points might 
be connected, a certain integral or sum, called often Action , and 
depending by fixed rules on the length, and shape, and position of 
the path, and on the media which aro traversed by it, is less than 
all the similar integrals for the other neighbouring lines, or, at 
least, possesses, with respoct to them, a certain stationary property. 
From this Law, then, which may, perhaps, be named the Law of 
Stationary Action, it seems that we may most fitly and with best 
hope set out, in the synthetic or deductive procoss and in the search 
of a mathematical method. 

11 Accordingly, from this known law of least or stationary action 
I deducod(long since) another connected anti coextensive principle, 
which may he called by analogy the Law of Varying Action, 
and which seems to odor naturally a method such as wo are seeking ; 
the one law being as it were the last step in the ascending scale of 
induction, respecting linear paths of light, while the other law may 
usefully be made the first iu the descending und deductive way. 

“The former of these two law T s was discovered in the following 
manner. The cdomontary principle of straight rays showed that 
lipht, under the most simple and usual circumstances, employs the 
direct, and therefore the shortest, course to pass from one point 
to another. Again, it was a very early discovery (attributed by 
Laplace to Ptolemy), that, in the case of a plane mirror, the bent, 
line formed by the incident and reflected rays is shorter than any 
other bent line having the same extremities, and having its point 
of bending on tho mirror. These facts were thought by some to he 
instances and results of the simplicity and economy of nature ; and 
Fermat, whose researches on maxima and minima are claimed by 
the Continental mathematicians as tho germ of the differential 
calculus, sought anxiously to trace some similar economy in the 
more complex case of refraction. He believed that by a metaphy- 
sical or cosmological necessity, arising from the simplicity of the 
universe, light always takes the course which it can traverse in tho 
shortest time. To reconcile this metaphysical opinion with the law 
of refraction, discovered experimentally by Snellius, Fermat was 
led to suppose that the two lengths, or indices, which Snellius had 
measured on the incident ray prolonged and on the refracted ray, 
and had observed to have one common projection on a refracting 
plane, are inversely proportional to the two successive velocities of 
the light before and after refraction, und therefore that the velocity 
of light is diminished on entering those denser media in which it is 
observed to approach the perpendiculur ; for Fermat believed that 
the time of propagation of light along a line bent by refraction was 
represented hy the sum of the two products, of the incident portion 
multiplied by the iudex of the first medium, and of the refracted 
portion multiplied by the index of the second medium ; because ho 
found, by his mathematical method, that this sum was less, in the 
case of a plane refractor, than if light went by any other than its 
actual path from one given point to another, and because he per- 
ceived that the supposition of a velocity inversely us the index 
reconciled his mathematical discovery of the minimum of the fore- 
going sum with liia cosmological principle of least time. Des- 
cartes attacked Fermat s opinions respecting light, but Leibnitz 
zealously defended them ; and Huygens was led, by reasonings of a 
very different kind, to adopt Fermat’s conclusions of a velocity 
inversely as the index, and of a minimum time of propagation of 
light, in passing from one, given point to another through an ordinary 
refracting plane. Newton, however, by his theory of emission and 
attraction, was led to conclude that the velocity of light was 
dirtcUv , not inversely, as the index, and that it was increased 
instead of being diminished on ontering a denser medium ; a result 
incompatible with the theorem of the shortest time in refraction. 
This theorem of shortest time was accordingly abandoned by many, 
and among the rest bv Maupertuis, who, howover, proposed in it* 
stead, ** * new cosmological principle, that celebrated law of least 
action which has since acquired so high a rank iu mathematical 
phytic*, by the improvements of Euler and Lagrange. 

*• Maujp«rtui* gave the pamo of action to the product of space and 
velocity, or rather to the^um of all such products for the various 
element* of any motion, — conceiving that the more space has been 
traversed and the let* time lVhas been traversed in, the more action 
may be considered to hare bin expended ; and by combining this 
idea of action with Newton’s estimate of the velocity of light a* 


increased by a denser medium, and as prop o rt i onal to the Mfeeffag 
index, and with Fermat’s mathematical theorem of toe minimum 
sum of the produots of paths and indices in ordinary refraction at 
a plane, he concluded that the course chosen by light corresponded 
always to the least possible action , though not always to the least 
possible time. He proposed this view as reconciling physical and 
metaphysical principles which the results of Newton had seemed 
to put in opposition to each other ; and he soon proceeded to extend 
his law of least action to the phenomena of the shock of bodies. 

Euler, attached to Maupertuis, and pleased with these novel results, 
employed hia own great mathematical powers to prove that the law 
of least action extends to all the curves described by points under 
the influence of central forces ; or, to speak more precisely, that if 
any such curve be compared with any other curve between the same 
extremities, which differs from it indefinitely little in shape and in 
position, and may be imagined to be described by a neighbouring 
point with the same law of velocity, and if we give tne name of action 
to the integral of the product of the velocity and element of a outre, 
the difference of the two neighbouring values of this action will be 
indefinitely less than the greatest linear distance (itself indefinitely 
small) between the two near curves ; a theorem which 1 think may 
be advantageously expressed by saying that the action is stationary . 
Lagrange extended this theorem of Euler to the motion of a system 
of points or bodies which act in any manner on each other ; the 
action being in this case the sum of the masses by the foregoing 
integrals. 

‘ ‘ Laplace has also extended the uso of the principle in optics, by 
applying it to the refraction of crystals, and has pointea out an 
analogous principle in mechanics, for all imaginable connexions 
bBtween force and velocity.” 

We give, first, a very brief indication of the nature of Hamilton’s Varying 
method, as applicable directly to the corpuscular thoory. Here the action. 
action of a corpuscle is the quantity which possesses tne stationary Corpus- 
property. Lot v he the velocity at any point x t y f z of the medium, cular 
ds ail element of tho path, a, 0, y the direction cosines of ds, which theory, 
are supposed to enter linearly and homogeneously into the expres- 
sion for v. Then the action V is given by 

V-fvds. 


Hence, for a path nowhere finitely distant from the first, 
8 V — y( 8vds -f vd8s). 


But 


* dv dv „ , dv _ 

8v - T 8x -f- — by -f - T 8z 
ax dy dz 

, di\ dv dv ^ 

+ ■ Sa+ d$^ l d y ty ' 


da 


the first throe terms depending on the translation of toe element 
( Is , the others on its change of direction , and all the differential 
coefficients being partial. The hoinogoneity of v gives 


dv dv 


dv 


Also 


~da + % + y dy~ V - 


d8x «* 8dx = 8 .ads ~8a.ds + ad8s } 
with two similar equations in y and z. 

By the help of these, and a partial integration of the factors dtoc, 
&c., we have 


.tr dv dv. dv. 

8Y - T 8x 4* -rpty + , 8z 
da d& v dy 



4 :> 


]■ 


where the integrated part is to he taken between proper limits. 

If the initial and final points of the path be fixed, 8x , Jtc., vanish 
iu the integrated part, and the stationary condition shows that we 
must have 


dv, .dv n 

r ds - d -j- - 0 , 
dx da 


with other two similar conditions, only two of the three being in- 
dependent because of the necessary relation 

These may be regarded as the differential equations of the ray, or 
path of the corpuscle. 

But the essence of Hamilton’s method of varying action depend* 
upon a change of the terminal point of toe ray, and lead* at onoe 
to the three equations 

8V_ dv 8V_cfo 8V dv 

9x ~da * 8y"d/8 , H 9 

which follow directly from the general value of 8Y above, by taking 
aocount of the vanishing of the unintegrated part in oonaaqueUce of 
the stationary condition. We may now write d for 8 ovwyWkere 
in these expression*. 
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In any Mrcpie body, homogeneous or not, it is dear that 
dV -v(ndx+fkiv+yd ») ; 

and then wt hare, to determine V, the partial differential 
equation 


(dV\* (dV\* (dV\'_j 
\doc) \dyj *\da ) 


The treatment of this equation is precisely the same an that of 
the corresponding one which will presently be derived from the 
undulatoiw view of the question. 

We will now illustrate the application of Hamilton’s method to 
the nndulatory theory, in which the time of passage from one point 
of the path to another is the characteristic which fulfils the station- 
ary condition. For the sake of limitation, we will confine ourselves 
to its application to single refraction in anon-homogeneous medium. 
In such a medium the velocity of light, at any point, is the same 
whatever be the direction of the ray. Hence it depends only upon 
the coordinates of the point, and upon some characteristic (say the 
wave-length) of the lignt considered. 

If r be this time of passage, ds an element of the path, and v the 
velocity of light in that element, we must have 

'-/?• 

a quantity fulfilling the stationary condition. This giveB 
. r dSs r da 5v 

T y v j 

Now, by what has just been said, if A be the wave-length, we 
have an equation expressing the data of the problem, 

v~f{k t a, y , z ), 

where the form of f depends on the arrangement of the parts of the 
medium. Hence 


Jt _ pixdtx+dydn, + dmz yj ^ + ^ + 


di) 
dx 
dv . 


•) 


J vda 

-[•H* to+ • • • )] - 5 /i 

The unwritten part consists of an integral which, by the station- 
ary condition, vanishes if the ray be of a definito wave-length ami the 
terminal points through which it passes be given, i.c ., it 5.r, 8y t 5*, 
he each equal to 0. 

The rest of the expression depends on the terminal points of the 
ray, and on the wave-length, only. It gives the equations 

Sr 1 dx Sr 1 dy 5r 1 dz 

Sx v ds 9 Sy v ds 1 Sz v ds ’ 

and 

Sr f 1 dv 


-r. 


-ds. 


8k J v l dk 
Squaring and adding the first three, we have 

V 2 1 


/df\ a /^ t V / V 
\SxJ + \8y) + \8zJ 


It is easily shown, by a process similar to that used for varying action 
(see Mkchanioh), that, if we can find a complete integral of this 
equation, containing therefore two arbitrary constants, in the form 

r-F(ar, y, z, A, a, 0), 

then 

*■_* dT -~n 

da ’ d) 3 

are the equations of two series of surfaces whoso intersections give 
the paths of the rays. H and 30 here are also arbitrary constants. 
(These four constants are necessary, and sufficient, for the purpose 
of making the two intersecting surfaces pass each through any two 
given points.) 

As an illustration, let us suppose the light to be homogeneous, 
and the medium to be arranged in concentric spherical shells such 
that the velocity at a distance r from their oentre is expressed by 

a 3 **- 1 

where b and c are absolute constants. It is easy to see that, on 
account of the symmetry, the path of every ray is in a plane 
through the centre of the spheres. We may therefore restrict our 
work to the plane of as , y passing through that centre. 

The equation is then 

* - 

W \<W (4*+r*)*’ 

or, by •bongo to polar coordinates, 


(4t\\ 1 (dry 
{&)+?[&) ~ 




What we require is a sufficiently general solution. Assume, 

therefore, 

dr 

and we hare 

From those 


dr / c* 

dr ~ V r 3 ) 4 r 5 * ’ 

r - a$ -f / dr a / y 4 . 

J \ (ftJ + r *) 1 r 1 


The equation of the path is therefore 

dr „ r dr 




& a -r 3 

r 


, 4* - r> 


4b a cob (0-%) . 


This is the equation of a series of circles, whoso one common 
characteristic, is that the rectangle under the segments of any 
chord which passes through the origin is 0‘ J . 

Hence every ray in any diametral plane describes a circle ; and 
pairs of conjugate foci are situated on a line through the centre, 
the rertanglo under their distances from the centre being 6*. The 
property holds therefore for all rays in the medium. This very 
singular ideal arrangement waH suggested to Clerk Maxwell by the 
eye of a fish. He lias given an investigation of it, by a totally 
diirerent analysis, in tlm Cambridge amt Jhiblin Mathematical 
Journal , vol. ix. As an illustration of those effects of want of 
homogeneity to which (as already stated) all the complex pheno- 
mena of mirage , &c., are due, it may be well to consider this 
simple case more closely. We will therefore consider how images 
are seen in such a medium. To get rid of tho dilficulty which 
would arise from finite change of density if an oyo were supposed to 
be plunged in the medium, we will suppose it to be cut across by ft 
crevasse whose surface is everywhere nearly at right anglos to thi 
rays by which tho image is to bo seen,— the eye being then placed 
(in ail ) dose to such a cutting surface. 

Jjet AH (fig. 25) ho a small object, 0 tho centre of tho spliorioal 
layers of equal refractive index. Then every ray from A describes ft 
circle which passeo 
through A', where! 

AO A' is a straight | 
line, and 

AO.OA'-fl*. 

A similar construction | 
gives B' from B. 

To an eye placed 
at Kj (in a little cre- 
vasse as before ex- 
plained), and looking 
towards the object, it 
will be seen erect, - 
A being seen in the 
direction of a tangent 
to the circle through 
AKiA', and similarly 
for B. Hore the rays 
have not passed 
through their con- 
jugate focus. But if 
the eye be now 

turned away from m 

the object, it (or ^ 26 ‘ 

rather its image) will be seen, A' in the direction opposite to that 
in which A was seen, B' in the opposite direction to B. The 
image will now be an vn.verUd one, but it will easily be seen 
to possess a strange peculiarity. For what is now seeu will 
be the back of the object, the side farthest from the eye. Tbs 
reader may easily trace for himself the course of the rays which 
would fall on the eye in any other assigned position. Vision in 
such cases would usually be of a peculiar character from another 
point of view, vi&, the amount of divergence in the plane of the 
figure will in general differ from that perpendicular to its plans, 
and therefore tne rays would have different divergence for the height 
and for the breadth of the image. These would therefore appear 
at different distanoes from the spectator. This, however, could be 
cured by a proper cylindrical lens. It is clear from this example 
(which has been chosen for its special simplicity) that want el 
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homogeneity in a refracting medium if capable of producing phe- 
nomena of the most extraordinary character. 

It is difficult to ascertain exactly what is the condition of the 
atmosphere when multiplo images, mirage, &c., are seen ; and it is 
obvious from the remarks and illustrations already given that many 
very different arrangements will produce sensibly the same result 
to a spectator in a given position. Comparison of the appearances 
seen simultaneously by a groat number of scattered observers is the 
only way in which we can expect to obtain definite information on 
such a point. But the following investigation suggests the general 
nature of the explanation. 

If we suppose the refractive index of the air to depend only upon 
the vertical height above the earth's surface, rays will all travel in 
vertical planes, and Hamilton’s equation (neglecting the curva- 
ture of the earth’s surface) takes the very simple form 



x being measured horizontally, and the refractive index being pro- 
portional to V/(y). 

Tins equation gives, as before, 


r - ax +Jdy\/f{;y)~a i \ 

and the equation of the path of a ray is 


dr 

da 


- 3 - 




dy 

V 'Ay ) - « 


Here, on the corpuscular theory, a is the horizontal velocity of the 
light, and \ff\y) - a® the vertical velocity. If the form of / and 
the value of a bo such that we can have /(»;) - o®-0, it is clear 
that at y/-Tj the my is for a moment horizontal. The form of the 
equation of the ray shows that it has a vertex at this point, and 
that it is symmetrical about a vertical axis passing through the 
vertex. If £, t j be the coordinates of the vertex for a ray passing 
through the point 0, b , we have the relation 



dy 

V/(?/F7w ’ 


This is the equation of the locus of the vertices of all rays which, 
starting from a given point, return again to the same level. To 
find, then, the various rays by which a distant object near the 
horizon can be seen, all that wo have to do is to draw the curve of 
vertie.es which passes through the eye of the spectator, and to find 
the points in which it is intersected by a vertical lino situated mid- 
way botwoen tho object and the eye. Each of these points is the 
vertex of a ray by which the object can be seen. When the curve 
of vertices leans forward towards the eye at one of these points, 
two contiguous rays cross one another, aud an inverted image is 
seen ; when it loans from the eye, they do not cross, mid the 
image is erect. 

Now, when tho curve of vortices is traced, from the above for- 
mula, for an arrangement of tho air such that the refractive index 
falls off through a horizontal stratum of air from a greater value 
below the stratum to a smaller value above it, it is found that the 
curve of vertices in the stratum can in general be cut by u vertical 
line in one point only. But if the refractive index have a nearly 
stationary value at the upper boundary of the stratum the curve 
of vertices can be cut twice, or not at all, by a vertical line. When 
there is no intersection we have only the direct image ; but when 
there are two intersections a distant ship will lie seen as usual 
through the lower uniform air, while there will lie seen above it 
an inverted image, and then a direct image, both due to tho 
stratum. This is a form of mirage very commonly seen at sea. 1 
When thore is no stationary value of the index at the upper 
boundary, the upper erect image is not given by the stratum. 
This arrangement, however, turned upside down, explains the 
ordinary mirage of the desert —where we see objects directly through 
the nearly uniform air at some distance above tho sand, but also 
an inverted image (suggesting reflexion from a pool or lake) formed 
by the refraction in the hot layer of air near the sand. 

Absorption, Fluorescence. — Wo must now take up 
the third und fourth of the categories under which light 
incident on the bounding surface of two media may fall 
— scattering and almrption. We take them together, 
because in the great majority of bodies, as we have already 
seen, scattering takes place not merely at the surface but 
within some distance below the surface, which in general 
is small, but in some cases considerable. And when the 
scattering takes place, ^ven in part only, below the surface, 
the scattered light is u sually modified by absorpt ion. 

1 See especially Vince, in tie Bakerian Lecture, Phil . Trans,, 17W. 


An excellent instance of this scattering from below the White- 
surface is afforded by a mass of thin films or small particles of 
of transparent bodies, such as glass, water, or ice. Thus 
pounded glass, froth or foam, snow, clouds, b c., appear c i ou i, 
brilliantly white in sunlight,, and are, in consequence, kc. 
opaque when in layers of sufficient thickness. Here the 
light is obviously scattered by reflexion. What passes 
through one film, crystal, or particle is, in part, reflected 
from the next, and so on. 

Even when the froth consists of bubbles of a highly 
coloured liquid, such as porter for instance, it usually 
shows but slight traces of colour, for the great majority of 
the scattered rays have passed through very small thick- 
nesses only of the liquid. In the same way, very finely 
pounded blue or red glass (unless it be exceedingly deeply 
coloured when in mass) appears nearly white. But when 
a mass of water is full of air bubbles, as, for instance, is Colour 
the case in the neighbourhood of a breaker, the light of the 
reflected from the surfaces of these bubbles Buffers a double "*** 
absorption by the water before it reaches the eye. This is 
one of the causes of the exquisite colours of the sea. Near 
shore, or in shoal water, another cause sometimes comes 
into play, viz., fine solid particles suspended in the water. 

When Ruch particles, whether in air or in water, are ex- 
ceedingly small, they may produce colours due to their 
minuteness alone, and not to their own colour nor to the 
absorptive properties of the medium. This, however, is a 
question of physical optics. 

In general, even the most highly coloured opaque or 
translucent solids, such as painted wood or stained paper, 
are visible by scattered light whatever portion of the 
spectrum falls on them. This is very well seen with highly 
coloured paper-hangings, when illuminated by homogeneous 
light, such as that of a Bodium flame (a Bunsen flame, into 
which is thrust a platinum wire dipped in strong brine). 

The red, orange, and yellow parts usually appear very 
bright under such treatment, the blue parts appearing but 
slightly illuminated. The colour of all is, of course, that 
of the incident light. It appears, therefore, that some of 
the light is scattered from the surface. It is by this, for 
instance, that the blue parts are feebly visible. But that 
which is scattered from the portions coloured red, orange, 

&c., must come mainly from under the surface. 

An excellent proof of this is furnished by mixing, in Mixtures 
proper proportions, a yellow and a blue powder, or yellow of Pte- 
and blue paints. It is commonly imagined that the green raentl, ‘ 
colour which is thus produced is a mixture of blue and 
yellow. Far from it ! When a disk divided into alternate 
sectors, coloured with the same blue and yellow pigments, 
is mado to rotate rapidly in its own plane, it of course 
produces on the eye the true result of a mixture of these Mixture* 
blue aud yellow colours. This depends for its exact tint of 
on the pigments employed, and on the angles of the sectors, °° lottni ' 
but is usually a faint pink or a muddy purple, — utterly 
different from the green produced by mixing the powders 
or the paints. Helmholtz was the first to point out the 
true source of the green. It is the one colour which is not 
freely absorbed either by the yellow or by the blue pig- 
ment For the scattered light by which the mixture is seen 
comes chiefly from below the surface, and has thus Buffered 
absorption by each of the component powders. The yellow 
powder removes the greater part of the blue, indigo, and 
violet rays ; the blue, the greater part of the reds, oranges, 
and yellows. Thus the light which finally escapee is mainly 
green. 

For the accurate study of the absorptive power of a solid Exact 
or liquid medium, it is necessary to compare the spectrum •tody 
of white light which has passed through a plate or layer of 
it with a normal spectrum. This is easily effected by 
placing the absorbing medium (if a fluid, it must be in a 
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glass trough with parallel sides) in front of the narrow slit 
through which the light passes, and in such a position that 
one half of the slit only is thus covered. We have then 
side by side, under precisely similar circumstances, two 
spectra to be compared (one altered by absorption, the 
other not) ; and very minute differences between them can 
thus be detected. When the medium produces a general 
weakening of the whole spectrum, as well as particular local 
absorptious, the white light passing through the other half 
of the slit may be weakened to any desired extent by re- 
flexion at the proper incidence from a plate of gloss, before 
it falls on the slit. 
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To give a satisfactory representation of the phenomena 
of absorption spectra by the help of a woodcut is not easy. 
The highest artistic skill could not adequately represent the 
ordinary solar spectrum by the use of the finest pigments. 
All optical colour phenomena must bo seen, they cannot bo 
reproduced by painting. In Buch circumstances the simplest 
method of indicating the locality and amount of the absorp- 
tion is the best. As we have already seen that we cannot 
by the eye judge of 'lie relative intensities of lights which 
differ much in colour, we shall represent, the normal spectrum 
(for our present purpose) as equally bright throughout, and 
indicate the absorption at different parts by shading of 
various degrees of depth. A few of the Fraunhofer lines 
are introduced to indicate (in the absence of colour) the 
parts of the spectrum which are attacked by the various 
absorbents. These lines are, of course, in the same abso- 
lute positions in all the various spectra ; for the spectra 
are all supposed to be given by the same prism. The line 
B is in the red, D in the orange, E and F in the green, and 
G in the indigo. They correspond, as we have already 
said, to perfectly definite kinds of homogeneous light, and 
therefore adequately represent the distribution of colours 
in the spectrum, however much irrationality of dispersion 
may be shown by the material of the prism. 

In fig. 26 a represents the spectrum of light which 
has passed through diluted blood ; ft shows the spectrum 
when the blood 
has been acted 
on by a reducing * 
agent ; and y the 
spectrum when the ^ 
blood has been 
altered by acidu- 
lation with acetic y 
or tartaric acid. 

These figures are 
taken from an important paper by Stokes ( Proceeding s of 
the Royal Society , 1864). 

Fig. 27 shows in a rude way the absorption by cobalt 



Fig. ‘li\. 



Fig. 27. 


glass cut in wedge form, and corrected by an equal prism of 
clear glass. 

The commonly received method of calculating the ab- 
sorption by layers of gradually increasing thickness is to 


suppose that, if a layer of unit thickness weakens in any ratio 
the intensity of any particular homogeneous ray, another 
unit layer will farther weaken in the same ratio that which 
reaches it, and so on. Thus the amount which passes through 
a number of layers diminishes in geometrical progression, 
while the number of layers increases in arithmetical pro- 
gression. This is certainly true (neglecting the amount 
reflected), unless the intensity of the light have an effect 
on the percentage transmitted. And tig. 27 shows, in a 
very striking manner, the difference between similar terras 
of different geometric series as the common ratio becomes 
loss and less. This ratio is not much loss than 1 for cer- 
tain red and blue rays, is smaller for yellow, and is very 
small for tho rest of the red, for orange, and for green. 
The latter colours arc therefore rapidly got rid of with in- 
creasing thickness ; then the yellow becomes too feeble to 
be seen ; while, even after the blue becomes almost insen- 
sible, the specially favoured red rays arc still transmitted 
in sufliciont quantity to be observed. 

If v be tho fraction of any species of homogeneous light which is 
transmitted by a layer <>f unit thickness, that transmitted by a 
layer of thick ness jr is r*. Tim following little table will greatly 
assist the reader in understanding the relative rapidity of extinction 
of different rays passing through various thicknesses of nn absorb- 
ing medium. It is a table of double entry, the first column giving 
various values of s, and the upper row various values of r , while 
the value of r* is in t lie same column as that of r and in the same 
row as that of sr. 


1 

1 , 

0*1)9 

0'9 


01 

‘J! 

1 

0-98 1 

0-81 

0-2P 

o-oi 

r> 

i I 

0‘9f»l j 

0M> 

0-08 

0-00001 

10 

1 1 

0-904 1 

0-849 

0-0009 


100 

1 j 

1 

o:j«g j 

0*00008 


1 


Tims a ray which loses 1 per cent, in unit thickness still preserves 
more than 90 per cent, after passing through ten units. But a m r 
which loses 10 percent, in the first, unit (and which, therefore, will 
thus far a] jpear scarcely more weakened than the first) is reduced to 
8f> per cent., hy passage through ten units. After passing through 
a hundred units the first ray has lost only 08 per cent., the second 
is practically invisible. 

In thin plates cobalt glasH is blue, because the particular 
red which it does not absorb freely forms only a small 
fraction of the whole trnnsmitted rays ; while in thick 
masses it is nearly red, for then little but this favoured red 
is transmitted. For a similar reason Condy’B fluid (ptr- 
I manganate of potash) changes its tint in a very singular 
j manner (even when preserved from the action of tha air) 
by gradual dilution with water. 

The imperfection of the achromatism of the eye is readily Defect of 
proved by looking through a plate of cobalt glass at, a small imbroin- 
hole in the window-shutter of a dark room. The hole at first 
appears red with a blue space round it ; but, by an effort 1 0<ye * 
of the muscles of the eye, we can see the hole blue, and 
then there is a red space surrounding it. Rays of so 
widely different refractive index cannot be seen in focus 
simultaneously. 

Very curious effects are produced when we examine a 
landscape through such a glass. Foliage of certain kinds 
scatters scarcely any blue rays, and therefore appears 
reddish. Bluish-greens, again, which scatter very little 
red, appear blue. The effects may be exaggerated in a 
very striking degree by combining the absorptions of two 
or more media, so as to allow of the free transmission of 
a few, far detached, portions of the spectrum. 

Brewster made the very singular discovery that a solu- 
tion of oxalate of chromium and potash produces one 
solitary, narrow, absorption band, almost resembling one of 
the broader lines in the solar spectrum. 

Closely connected with intense local absorption in certain Ahnor- 
parts of the spectrum is the phenomenon of almormal 
dispersion, one of the most singular discoveries of modern 
l times. It seems to have been first observed by Fox 
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Talbot ; and he discovered its real nature. But the first 
published notice of such phenomena is due to Le Roux. 
Christiansen and others have since greatly extended our 
knowledge of the Bubject, and Helmholtz and Ketteler have 
given theoretical explanations of it. Fox Talbot's experi- 
ment, though the earliest on record, is one of the easiest to 
perform, and we therefore quote his own account. The 
experiment was made about 1840, and the following 
account is from the Proc. Roy. Soc. Fdin,, 1870-71. 

Talbot’s “ 1 prepared some souiire pieces of window glass, about an inch 
expert' square. Taking one of those, I placed upon it a drop of a strong 

ment. solution of some salt of chromium, which, if I remember rightly, 

was the double oxalate of chromium and potash, but it may have 
been that. subNtunco more or less modified. By placing a second 
square of glass on the first, the drop was spread out in a thin film, 
hut it was prevented from becoming too thin by four pellets of wax 
placed al the corners of the square, which likewise served to hold 
the two pieces of glass together. The glasses were then laid aside for 
some hours until crystals formed in too liouid. These were neces- 
sarily thin, since their thickness was limited by the interval between 
the glasses. Of course the central part of each crystal, except the 
smallest ones, was bounded by parallel planes, hut the extremities 
were bevilled at various angles, forming so many little prisms, the 
smallest or them floating in the liquid. When a distant eandlewas 
viewed through these glasses, having the little prisms interposed, a 
great number of spectra became visible, caused by the inclined 
edges. Most of those were no doubt very imperfect, but by trying 
the glass at various points, some very distinct spectra were met 
with, and these could with some trouble be isolated by covering the 
glass with a card pierced with a pin-hole. It was thon seen that 
each prism (or oblique edge of crystal) produced two spectra oppo- 
sitely polarized and widely separated. One of these spectra was 
normal ; there was nothing particular about it. The colours of the 
other were very anomalous, and, after many experiments, I came to 
the conclusion that they could only he explained hv the supposition 
that the spectrum, after proceeding for a certain distance, stopped 
short and returned upon itself.” 

Iodine Le Roux in 1860 1 discovered that vapour of iodine, 
vapour, which allows only red and blue rays to pass, refracts the 
red more than the blue. He, like Talbot, did not at first 
venture to publish his result, and it appeared only in 1862. 
Among the many convincing proofs of its accuracy he shows 
that the dispersion by an iodine-vapour prism can be nearly 
achromatized by a glass prism which gives refraction in 
the same direction. He also states that the dispersion in 
iodine-vapour is loss as the temperature is higher. 

Fuchsine. Christiansen’s 8 earliest determinations were made in 
1870 upon an alcoholic solution of fuchsine (one of the 
powerful aniline colours). This solution gives a dark 
absorption band in the green ; and it was found that the 
refractive index rises (aB in normal bodies) for rays from 
the red to the yellow. But all the rest of the transmitted 
light, consisting of the so-called “ more refrangible ” rays, 
is less refracted than the red. Kundt and others shortly 
afterwards greatly extended these observationa 

The explanation of this phenomenon, which haR been 
advanced by Helmholtz, 8 depends upon an assumption as 
to the nature of the mutual action between the lumini- 
ferous ether and the particles of the absorbing medium, 
coupled with a further assumption connecting the absorp- 
tion itself with a species of friction among the parts of 
each absorbing particle. 

In 1879 De Klerker 4 made a very curious observation, 
which shows that the whole subject is still obscure. He 
employed two hoKow prisms of equal angle, turned opposite 
ways, and filled with alcohol. Through such a combination 
light passes (as we have seen) without refraction or disper- 
sion. When a few drops of the fuchsine solution were 
added to the contents of one of the prisms, the yellow, 
orange, and red rays (in the order named) began to 
separate themselves from the others. This process could 
be carried on until the solution was so strong that it trans- 
mitted no visible light. All this time the blue and violet 

1 Comptes RenduSf lv., 1802. * Pogg . .dim., cxli. 
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rays remained apparently unrefracted — the yellow, orange, 
and red showing continually increasing refraction. The 
conclusion from this, on either theory of light, is that the 
addition of fuchsine to alcohol alters the velocity of propa- 
gation of the (Bo-called) less refrangible rays, but not per- 
ceptibly that of the more refrangible. 

Fluorescence . — The singular surface appearances presented Fluor- 
by “ canary” glass, by some specimens of fluor spar, and eacenee 
by certain liquids, such as a solution of sulphate of quinine 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, had been the source of much 
speculation long before their true nature was traced by 
Stokes in 1852. 6 By a series of well-contrived experi- 
ments, one or two of which will presently be described, he 
put it beyond doubt that the cause of these phenomena 
lies in a change of refrangibility of the light which has Change 
been absorbed by the upper layers of the medium, and ofre ' t 
then given off again. In every case the fluorescent light 
appears to belong to a less refrangible part of the spectrum 
than does the incident light which gave rise to it, thus 
affording an instance of dissipation, or degradation of 
energy. 

The yellowish-green surface-colour of canary glass 
(coloured with oxide of uranium) is well known, as the 
substance is, mainly on account of this property, very 
commonly used for ornaments. If we admit a ray of 
sunlight (or light from the electric lamp) into a dark room, 
through a cobalt glass so dark that the feeble violet- 
coloured light it transmits is scarcely visible, we find that 
the canary glass shows its yellow-green colour vividly when 
placed in the track of the ray. Striking as this sxperiment Stokes’* 
is, it is not quite conclusive as to the true cause of the ^re- 
appearance. But if we take another piece of glass, slightly men 
tinged of a brownish-yellow (by oxide of gold), we find 
that it is quite transparent to the brilliant light from the 
canary glass ; if, however, we place it in the track of the 
violet rays before they fall on the uranium glass, it prevents 
the production of the phenomenon altogether. That is, rays 
which cannot pass through the glass coloured with gold are 
rendered capable of freely passing through it after incidence 
on the canary glass. That the phenomenon is due to rays 
which are stopped by the uranium glass itself is proved by 
the fact that a second piece of the glass, placed in the track 
of the rays which have passed through the first, does not 
show the phenomenon. Unless, indeed, the source of light 
be very bright, the appearance is confined to a mere surface- 
layer of the first piece of canary glasB. The phenomenon 
is very well shown by an aqueous infusion of horse-chestnut 
bark. Some specimens of paraffin oil exhibit it most 
brilliantly. 

To find the rays which are most effective in producing 
the fluorescence of any substance, we have only to place 
it in a pure spectrum of sunlight (or, preferably, of the 
electric light), — prisms and lenses of quartz being used for 
producing the spectrum, because that material is found to 
be far less opaque than glass is to the violet and ultra- 
violet rays. When this is done with uranium glass we find 
scarcely a trace of effect until the substance reaches the 
blue rays, and the effect persists through all the higher 
colours, and even very considerably beyond the bounds of 
the visible spectrum. Stokes in fact used it as a means of 
studying the otherwise invisible, but far extending, spectrum 
of the ultra-violet rays of the electric spark. 

The mechanism of the process by which these extra- 
ordinary results are produced is still somewhat obscure, 
and we cannot attempt to explain it here. 

The duration of fluorescence is so very short that it is Phoe- 
only by specially devised methods that we can make certain phon>- 
that it persists for any measurable time after the exciting 
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light fa out off from the fluorescent body. Becquerel’s 
ingenious phosphoroscope was invented for the purpose of 
inquiries of this kind. It consists essentially of a shallow 
drum, in whose ends two excentric holes, exactly opposite to 
one another, are cut Inside it are fixed two equal metal 
disks, attached perpendicularly to an axis, and divided into 
the same number of sectors, the alternate sectors of each 
being cut out One of these disks is close to one end of 
the drum, the other to the opposite end, and the sectors are 
so arranged that, when the disks are made to rotate, the 
hole iu one end is open while that in the other is closed, 
and vice verm. If the eye be placed near one hole, and a ray 
of sunlight be admitted by the other, it is obvious that 
while the sun shines on an object inside the drum the 
aperture next the eye is closed, and vice versa. If the disks 
t>e made to revolve with great velocity by means of a train 
of toothed wheels, the object will be presented to the eye 
almost instantly after it has been exposed to sunlight ; and 
these presentations succeed one another so rapidly aB to 
produce a sense of continued vision. By means of this 
apparatus we can test with considerable accuracy the 
duration of the phenomenon after the light has been cut 
off For such a purpose we require merely to know the 
number of sectors in the disks and the rate at which they 
are turned. To guard against deception by the persistence 
of impressions on the retina, the eye should not be directed 
fixedly on the object, but should be kept travelling slowly 
round the position in which it is seen to lie. 

Uranium glass shows, with rapid turning, nearly as vivid 
an effect as when exposed to continuous light, but fades 
rapidly when the speed of the rotation falls off. A pinkish 
kind of ruby, exposed to concentrated sunlight in the 
phosphoroscope, is seen to glow with a bright red like a 
piece of live coal. With very rapid turning, feeble 
fluorescence can be detected in a great many substances in 
which the ordinary methods will not show it. This is duo 
in great measure to the fact that the phosphoroscope 
entirely does away with the scattered light, which in the 
ordinary mode of examining these substances overpowers 
their feeble fluorescence. 

Phos- What is correctly termed phosphoreBceuce has nothing 
phor* to do with phosphorus (whose luminosity in the dark is 
e§oence ‘ due to slow oxidation), but it is merely a species of 
fluorescence which lasts for a much longer time after the 
excitation has ceased than does that just described. Pliny 
speaks of various gems which shine with a light of their 
own, and Albertus Magnus knew that the diamond becomes 
phosphorescent when moderately heated. But the first 
discovery of phosphorescent substances, ,uch as are now so 
common, belongs to the early part of the 17th century. 
During that century the Bologna stone (sulphide of barium) 
and Homberg’s phosphorus (chloride of calcium) were dis- 
covered. Canton’s phosphorus (sulphide of calcium) dates 
from 1768. To the substances mentioned may now be 
added sulphide of strontium. Any of these sulphides, 
which must be carefully preserved from the air in sealed 
glass tubes, appears brilliantly luminous when carried from 
sunlight into a dark room, and for a long time after 
presents the general aspect of a hot body cooling. The rays 
which excite their luminosity are (as with the generality of 
fluorescent bodies) those of higher refrangibilities ; but the 
colours of the phosphorescent light are of the most varied 
kind, even in specimens of almost precisely the same 
chemical composition, but prepared at different times. The 
causes of this strange diversity are as yet quite unguessed 
at; but the property has been taken advantage of for 
Luminous the production of what are called luminous paints. The 
behaviour of these substances is one of the most singular 
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light, and to dole it out continuously for so long a time and 
mainly in the form of light, fa exceedingly puzzling, — 
especially as no other physical or chemical change has yet 
been found to accompany the process. Another curious 
fact connected with their behaviour was discovered by 
Becquerel. He found that the less refrangible rays have 
in some cases the power of arresting the emission of light 
from these bodies when they have been previously excited 
by higher rays. 

The chemical effects of light will be treated under 
Photography, so far as they are connected with decom- 
position. Its effects in causing combination, as of hydrogen 
and chlorine, have already been treated under Chemistry. 

Undulatory Theory of Light. 

The explanation of the fundamental laws of Geometrical 
Optics by the wave-theory requires some preliminary 
remarks. As the subject will be more fully discussed in a 
special article, we confine ourselves to what is strictly 
necessary for the immediate purposes of the present article. 

(a) The essential characteristic of wave-motion is that a Wave* 
disturbance of some kind is handed on from one portion of motion 
a solid or fluid mass to another. In certain cases only, 

this disturbance is unaltered in amount and in kind as it 
proceeds. 

(b) So far as light is concerned, the velocity with which Yelocit 
each particular species of disturbance passes in any direction of prop 
through a homogeneous isotropic medium is constant and fa 8 R tion. 
the same for all directions. When the medium is not homo- 
geneous, the velocity may vary from point to point. If the 
medium be not isotropic, the velocity may depend upon the 
direction of propagation. Examples of each of these pecu- 
liarities will be met with presently. 

(c) When two or more separate disturbances simultane- Inter- 
ously atiect the same portion of a medium, the effect may ference 
be very complex. But, in the case of light, it has been 
found that a geometrical (or rather Jcinematical) superposi- 
tion or composition agrees, at least to the degree of accuracy 

of the experiments, with all the observed facts. This 
would be the case, as a dynamical result, if the distortions 
duo to wave- motion were always, even for the most power- 
ful light, exceedingly small. On this is based the whole 
doctrine of interference , Young’s grandest contribution to 
the wave-theory (1801). 

(d) The diHturbanco at any point of a medium, at any Huy- 
instant, is that due to the superposition of all the disturb- E ens " 
ances which reached it at that instant from the various 
surrounding parts of the medium. This is (in a somewhat 
generalized form) what is commonly known as Huygens's 
principle, first enunciated in 1678. 

(e) The front of a wave is defined at any instant as the Ware- 
continuous locus of all portions of the medium which, at f ro “t* 
that instant, are equally and similarly distorted. The 
word continuous is inserted because, in oscillatory wave- 
motion, such as that of light, a large number of successive 
waves are exactly equal and similar to one another. Thus 

we have a series of wave-fronts following one anothei, 
which are not to be considered as parts of one wave-front. 

The distance between two successive fronts in which the 
distortions are similar, measured in the direction in which 
the light fa travelling, is called the wave-length. 

(f) The colour of homogeneous light depends entirely on Colour;, 
the period of a wave, t.c., on the time of passage from one 
wave-front to the next. This is obviously the same thing as 

the time of a complete vibration of any one particle of the 
medium — whatever be the velocity of light in the medium, 
or the consequent wave-length. 

These being premised, let us take the propagation of 
homogeneous light from a luminous point in a homo- 
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Wave- geneous isotropic medium. Here we have simply a suc- 
motiou cession of concentric spherical wave-fronts, their radii 
in homo- 0 ne 0 r more whole wave-lengths. The dis- 

turbance in any portion of one of these fronts is propagated 
medium, radially. But we may consider it from a different point 
of view, as hinted in (d) abovo. Simple as this particular 
case is, the reader will probably find that it will greatly 
assist him in understanding the more complex ones which 
follow. 

Every disturbed portion of the medium may be looked 
upon as a centre of disturbance from which a new set of 
spherical waves is constantly spreading. Take then, as 
common radius, the space described by ft disturbance in j 
any very short interval ; and, with centres at every point 
of any one wave-front, describe a series of spheres. The 
ultimate intersections of these spheres will lie on a surface 
which is the envelop of them all. In the case considered, 
it is obviously a sphere whose radius exceeds that of the 
wave-front from which we started by the common radius 
of the set of spheres. This is shown in a contral section 
in fig. 28 below, which suffices to prove that we arrive 
hy flits mode of construction at the result which we know in 
this simple case to be the correct one. It will be seen that 
tho centres of the construction-spheros lie on a certain part 
of one wave-front, while their ultimate intersections lie on 
the corresponding part of the future wave-front. This 
holds for spheres of all radii, and for continually increas- 
ing radii shows that a plane wave moves perpendicularly 
to its front. This is so important a part of Huygens’s 
work that we give it in his own wordB (Traite de la 
LumierCy 1690, pp. 18-20): — 

“ Pour veniraux proprictoz do la lumiere ; romurquons promiere- 
mont (juo cliftquo purtie d’onde doit s'etendr© on sorto, quo les 
extromitoz soient tousjours comprises entro les inesmes lignos droit os 
tiroes du point luruinoux. Ainsi la partie do foiido ll(i, ayant lo 
point luruinoux A pour centre, s’etemlrii on Tare <’K, tnrmine par 
las droitos AIK', AO 1C. Car bien quo los ondes particulieres, pro- 
duces par Ion purticulcs quo comp rend l’espaco OAK, so repandent 
aussi hors de eet espace, toutesfois olios ne coneourent point on 
mesnie instant, & composer ensemble unoonde qui tormine lo mouve- 
mout, quo prooisenumt dans la circont’orenco CK, qui cst leur 
tangentc nonimuni'. 

“ Kt d’icy l’on voitla raison pourquoy )u lumiero, ii moinsque ses 
rayons no soient roflochis ou rumpus, no so ropand que par des 
Holies droites, on sorto qu’elle 

quo 

quaml lo cbi'min depuis V : 1 Jl 

source j uni ju a cot on jot ost’W "Al’ ■, :! ' ' *' *"1* MS 

»uvort Miivant do 

lignos. Car si, parexempln, <**■’:". !!, yf ■fWii 

il y avoit urn* ouvorturoHb Jifi 

B(J, bornee pur dos corps • ! . U,.c \ ..:|I|| 

opaquos lill, Cl ; lomlo d«KyM§i : J "All 
lumiero qui sort du poiutBP^oj^ 

A sera tousjours tormine^Mj $ tt 

par les droites A<\ A K, 

oommo il viont d’ostro 
monstib : los parties dos 

ondes particulieres, qui sotondont horsde Tespace ACE, estant trop 
foibles pour y prodmro do la lumiere. 

“ Or quolquo petite quo nous t’assions Touverture BG, la raison ost 
tousjours la mosme pour y fair© passer la lumiere entre des lignes 
droites ; jiarce quo cotte ouverturo ost tousjours assez grande pour 
contonir nil grand nombre do particules de la matiore etheree, qui 
sont d une petitesse inconcevable ; de sorto qu’il paroit que chaque 
jHitite purtie domic s’avanco necossairomont suivant la ligne droite 
qui vient du point luisant. Kt e’est ainsi que Ton pent prendre des 
rayons de lumiere comnie si e’estoiont des lignes droites. 

“ Il paroit an reste, par ce qui ii esto remarque touebant la foiblesse 
des ondes particulieres, qn’it nVst pas necessaire quo toutes les 
particulos de TKllier soient egales entre elles, quoique Tegalite soit 
plus propre ii la propagation du motive. merit. Car il est vi«ay quo 
I inbgalito fern qu’une particule, on poussunt uno autre plus grande, 
fasso effort jmur reculer avoc une partie de son mouvoment, niais il 
ne s’engendrera de cola quo quelques ondes particulieres en arriere 
vers le point lumineux, ineapables do faire de la lumiere : & non 
pas d’omle compose© do plusiours, eotnmo estoit CE. 

“Une autre, et des plus merveilleuses proprietez de la lumiere 
est que, quand il en vient divers costez, ou meame d’opposez, elles i 


font leur effet Tune k travers l’autre sans aucun emp&hement I/on 
vient aussi que par une mesme ouverture plusieurs spectatenrs peu- 
vent voir tout la fois des objets differens, et que deux i^rsonnes 
se voyent en mesme instant les yeux l’un de rautre. Or suivant 
ce qui a este explique de Taction de la lumiero, et comment sea 
ondes no se dotrmsent point, ny ne s’iuterrompent les unes les 
autres quand olles so croisent, ces offets quo je viens de dire sont 
ftisez h concovoir. Qui ne le sont nullement h mon avis selon 
Toj)inion de Des-Cartes, qui fait consister la lumiere dans une 
pression continuelle, qui ne fait quo tondre au mouvement. Car 
cotte pression ne pouvant agir tout a la fois des deux eostez opposez, 
eontre dos corps qui n’ont aucuno inclination h s’approcber ; il est 
impossible decomprendro ce que jo viens do dire do uoux personnes 
cjui se voyent Jes yeux mutuellement, ni comment deux flambeaux 
se puissent eclairer 1’un Tautre.” 

We will now, for the purposes of this elementary article, 
assume that something similar holds in all cases, and will 
not trouble ourselves with the fact that our construc- 
tion, if fully carried out, would indicate a retrograding 
wave as well as a progressive one. The obvious fact that 
a solitary wave cau be propagated in water, or along a 
stretched string, may assist the reader in taking the bold 
step which we have proposed to him. And we will also 
assume that this mode of representation leads to correct 
results even wdien we do not choose a wave-front aR the 
locus of the centres of disturbance,— that in fact we may 
choose for our purpose any surface through which the rays 
pass, provided always that the radii of the spheres are so 
chosen that the length of each ray from some definite 
wave-front to the centre of the sphere, together with the 
radius of that sphere, always corresponds to a path described 
fn a given time. 

We are now prepared to explain the reflexion of light, Undula- 
and we need do so for a piano reflecting surface alone, tory ex- 
because the length of a wave, as we shall soon see, is an 
almost vanishing quantity in comparison with tho radius of reflexion, 
curvature uf any artificial mirror, be it even the smallest 
visible drop of mercury. 

Let a plane wave-front be approaching a plane mirror, 
and at any instant let fig. 29 represent a section by a 
plane perpendicular to each, cutting the wave-front in AB 
and the mirror in A(\ From what has been already said, 
the motion of every part of AB is perpendicular to that 
line, and in the plane of the figure. During the time that 
at 

takes to reach 0, 
disturbance which had Bp! ‘ - 

reached A will haven • . 1 ' 

usually a refracted ■* ^ 

also) spread bac k : M 

into the medium in •' * ;= 
the form of a spheri*Mj, : ‘* t •';* ^ r * 
radius, 
to 

Its section is of course Fig. 29. 

a circle. That from any other point P will have reached Q, 
and then (in part) diverged into a spherical wave whose 
centre is Q and radius QT( = QT') BC - PQ. Obviously 
all the circles which can be thus drawn ultimately intersect 
in the straight line CD. This is a section of the reflected 
wave-front. A plane wave, therefore, remains a plane wave 
after refloxion, each part of it obviously moves in the plane 
of incidence, and the similarity of the triangles ABC and 
CDA provevS the equality of the angles of incidence and 
reflexion, for the my is everywhere perpendicular to the 
wave-front. It is to be particularly noted that this is in- 
dependent of the velocity of the light, so that all rays are 
reflected alike. In this, as in the preceding and the im- 
mediately following instances, the diagram has been taken 
(with but slight change) from Huygens. 

This being true of any plane wave-front, large or small 
in area, is necessarily also true of any wave-front of finite 
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curvature. Thus, if a set of rays be drawn perpendicular 
to any wave-front, they will after reflexion be perpendicular 
to a new wave-front ; and the lengths of all the rays, from 
wave-front to wave-front, will be equal. 

This is merely another way of stating that if a set of rays 
can be cut at right angles by a surface (of finite curvature) 
they will always be capable of being cut at right angles by 
such a surface, even after any number of reflexions at 
surfaces of finite curvature, provided they move in a 
homogeneous isotropic medium. 

Undula- This proposition will be seen to be capable of extension 
tory ex* to refraction, provided always that both media are homo* 
of rofrac 11 & eneoU8 aliC ^ i 8 °tropic. For a plane wave, falling on a plune 
tion. refracting surface, our construction (fig. 30) is as follows 

Let AB be, as before, a piano wave-front in the first 
and 

the plane surface of 

the second medium, mm ; Us .w > VSis 

As before, let BC Ml * ; v ' " 
be perpendicular toBf* - 

Also let Cl > ^Bj ^BB B 

be drawn parallel Bl* i .]fP 

to BA. With centre Bf nB 

A and radius A 1 ) A‘ jt 

equal the space HHHHHBIHIBflBBBB 

described in the ! % r - do. 

second medium while BC is described in the first, let a 
sphere be described. The disturbance at A will have 
diverged in this sphere, while that at B has just reached 
C. The disturbance at any other point, as P, will have 
passed to Q, and then have diverged into a sphere of 
radius QT such thut 

QT : QT : : AD : M\ 

Obviously all spheres so drawn ultimately intersect along 
Cl), which is therefore the front of the refracted wave. 
The angles of incidence and refraction, being the in- 
clinations of the incident and infracted rays to the normal, 
are the inclinations BAG and DCA of the incident and 
refracted wave-fronts to the refracting surface. Their sines 
are evidently in the ratio of BC to Al), »>., they are 
directly as the velocities of propagation in the two media. 

Hence the law of refraction also follows from this 
hypothesis. But there will now be separation of the 
various homogeneous rays, because the ratio of their 
velocities in the two media is not generally constant. 

Besides, it is clear from the investigation above that, in 
the refracting medium, the rays are still perpendicular to 
the Wave-front. Thus the proposition lately given may 
now be extended in the following form : — 

If a series of rays travelling in homogeneous isotropic 
media be at any place normal to a wave-front, they will 
possess the same property after any number of reflexions 
and refractions. And it is clear from the investigations 
already given that the time employed by light in passing 
from one of these wave-fronts to another is the same for 
every ray of the series. 

Test of We now see how crucial a test of theory is furnished by 
theory. simple refraction of light. On the corpuscular theory 
the velocity of light in water is to its velocity in air as 
4 : 3 uearly ; on the undulatory theory these velocities are 
as 3 : 4, since, as we have seen, the refractive index of 
water is about £. But Foucault’s experimental method 
showed at once that the velocity is less in water than in 
air. This finally disposed of the corpuscular theory. 
Though it had been conclusively disproved long before, by I 
certain interference experiments whose nature will presently 
be described, the argument from these was somewhat 
indirect and not well suited to convince the large non- 
mat/iematical class among optical students and experi- 
menters. The true author of the undulatory theory is 


undoubtedly Huygens. Grimaldi, Hooke, and others had 
expressed more or less obscure notions on the subject, but 
Huygens in 1678 first gave it in a definite form, based to 
a great extent upon measurements of his own. It was 
read to the French Academy, but not published till 1690, 
when it appeared with the title Trait e de la Lumiere. 
Huygens gives the explanation of the double refraction 
of Iceland spar, which had been described by Bartholin us 
in 1670. Unfortunately the remarkable stop taken by 
Newton in explaining the law of refraction on the corpus- 
cular theory- the earliest solution of a problem connected 
with molecular forces — had for some time been before the 
scientific world. The authority of Newton was paramount 
in such matters, and the work of Huygens produced no 
effect at the time. Even the genius of Young, who at the 
commencement of the present century recalled attention to 
this all-but forgotten theory, and enriched it by the addition 
of the principle ol interference, as well as by many 
important applications, failed to secure its recognition. 

It was not till 18 If) ami subsequent years that, in the Opposi 
hands of Fresnel, the undulatory theory finally triumphed, tion to 
and, even then, the battle was won against determined ™ 
resistance on the part of the upholders of the corpuscular jj, eor y 
theory. Witness what Laplace 1 said, in 1817, in the 
following excerpt from a letter to Young : — 

“J’al ri'va la Litre quo vous in'ii vt*?. fait I’hoimeur do lnoorirc, 
ct dans laquolle vouh oheivliez a otaldir quo, huivunl le systems don 
omlulations do In limiLre, Jos sinus d 'incidence ot do refraction sont 
on rnppori constant, lorsqn'ullc passe d’un milieu duns un autre. 
qMudquo iiigoiimux quo soil ee ruisonnomeiit , jo no pins lo regarder 
quo coniine un uporyu, ot non eommo nno demonstration geoindt- 
nque. .lo persist c a en»ire quo lo prohlcmo do la propagation dus 
ondes, loisquVlIes traversont uiHoreiiH milieux, n’u jamais etc resolu, 
et qu il surpass** peut-otro los forces aetuolles do 1’umtlyHc. Dos- 
eaitesexpliquuit oo rapport constant, uu moyon do deux suppositious; 

Pune, quo la vitessc dos rayons lumineiix pamlleloment ft laHiirface 
du milieu lvliingent no oliangooit point par la refraction ; Puutre, 
quo hh viles.se online dans oo milieu otoit la memo, sous tonics loa 
incidences ; muiscomme il no rattaclioit anemic do cos suppositions 
mix low do lu meeaniquc, son explication a etc vivoment eoin- 
Ihittuc et ivjettoc par los plus grand nomine den pliysioieiiH jusqu’ k 
ee quo New ton ait lait voir que <*ch suppositions lesultoient do 
Paction du milieu rofringont sur la lumiere ; alors on a on line cx- 
j plication muthematique du phenomena dans le systomo do Pomis- 
sion do la lumiere : systomo qui donne encore Pexplieatiun la plus 
I simple du phonomono do j'ahenation, quo nVxpliquo point lo 
| sNstnuo dos omles lumineusos. Ainsi los suppositions de J)esearto8, 

I eommo plusiours uperyiw do Kepler sur lo systomo du monde, out 
etc veri lieos par 1 ’analyse : main h* merito do la decouverte d’uno 
verile appurtiont tout entier a eelui qui la demontre. .le eonviens 
quo do nouveuux phinomeiies de la lumieiv sontjusqu’ k present trf*B 
(lifiieiles ii exphquer; nuiis en los otudiant avee un grand soin, pour 
decouvrir les lois dont ils dependent, on parvicndni peut-etre un 
jour ii reeon n ait to dans les molecules lumineusos dos prnprietew nou- 
velles qui doum ront une explication muthematique de ees plnhio- 
mones. ltemonler dos phenomenoH aux lois et des lois aux forces, 
est, eommo vous lo huvcz, la vraio maielie dos sciences nuturelles.” 

Poggendorff remarks that there is no other instance, in 
the whole history of modern physics, in which the truth 
was so long kept down by authority. Poggendnrff further 
remarks that of the six chief phenomena of light known 
in Huygens’s time he fully explained three- -reflexion, 
refraction, and the double refraction of Iceland spar — at 
least so far as concerns the direction of the reflected or 
refracted rays. Phenomena such as diffraction, and the 
colours of thin plates, required the principle of interference 
for their explanation, which was first given by Young; 
and dispersion (not yet quite satisfactorily disposed of) 
was first accounted for in comparatively recent times by 
Cauchy. Huygens himself was the discoverer of polariza- 
tion, but he could not account for it. Even Young also, 
because like Huygens he supposed the undulations to be 
in the direction of the ray, failed to account for it ; and 
it was not explained till Fresnel reintroduced with the 

1 YoungY Works , ed. by Peacock, vol l. p. fli. Jt in matter for 
curious remark that Laplace refers to Descartes only, and not to Huygens. 
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most brilliant success a guess of Hooke’s (of date 1672), 
that the vibrations of light in an isotropic medium are 
perpendicular to the direction of the ray. 

Classes Taking the undulatory theory as the only one left 
ofwuvM. possible by the experiments of Foucault, we will now con- 
sider the explanation it offers of various phenomena. It 
will be remembered that we have as yet made no assumption 
whatever as to the precise nature of a wave ; and it will be 
found that a large class of important phenomena can be 
explained by it without our making any such assumption, 
but that other classes of phenomena compel ub to adopt 
certain limitations of the very general hypothesis with 
which we started. As long as we deal with the first class 
of phenomena, we may take for granted those properties 
which are common to all ordinary forms of wave-motion, 
such as those in water or air. In ordinary water-waves 
the motion of a particle is partly to and fro in the direction 
in which a wave is travelling, partly up and down and 
therefore perpendicular to that direction. This is obvious 
to every one who watches a floating cork. In sound-waves, 
whether in air or in water, the displacement of each particle 
of the medium is wholly in the direction in which the wave 
is travelling. Directly connected with this there is another 
distinction botween these classes of waves. In ordinary 
water-waves the water-elements change only their form as 
the wave passes ; in sound-waves there is change of volume 
also. A third distinction, also directly connected with the 
first, is that sound-waves in water travel at a much greater 
rate than the swiftest, i.e., the longest, of surface waves. 
Inter- But, in either case, when two similar and equal series of 
formico. wa ves arrive at a common point they interfere , as it is 
called, with one another, so that the actual disturbance of 
the medium at any instant is the resultant of the disturb- 
ances which it would have suffered at that instant from 
the two series separately. ThuB if crests, and therefore 
troughs, arrive simultaneously from the two series, the 
result is a doubled amount of disturbance. If, on the 
contrary, a crest of the first series arrive along with a 
trough of the second, the next trough of the first series 
will arrive along with the next crest of the second, and so 
on. One series is then said to be half a wave-length 
behind the other. In this case, the portion of the medium 
considered will remain undisturbed. Thus, at the port of 
Tides oi Batsha in Tong-king, the ocean tide-wave arrives by two 
Bfttsha. different channels, one part being nearly six hours, or half 
a wave-length, behind the other. As a result, there is 
scarcely any noticeable tide at Batsha itself, though at 
places not very far from it the rise and fall are consider 
able. This was known to Newton, and is noticed by him 
in the Prinnpia , iii. 24. See also Phil . Trans, } vol. xiv. 
p. 677, for the observed facts and Halley’s comments. 
Thus also (see Acoustics) two sounds of the same wave- 
length and of equal intensity produce silence if they reach 
the external ear with an interval of half a wave-length, or 
any odd multiplo of half a wave-length. 

Young's It is not remarkable that Young’s Bakerian Lecture 

coveries. principle of interference is for the 

e first time described and applied, should consist in great 
part of extracts from the Prinnpia. For there are many 
passages in Newton’s works which might have been written 
by an upholder of the wave-theory. Unaccountably, how- 
ever, Newton in the context almost always brings in a 
reference to the “rays of light” as something different 
from the vibrations of the ether, yet capable of being acted 
on by them so as to be put into “ fits of easy reflexion or 
of easy transmission.” These allusions are the most 
obscure parts of all Newton’s scientific writings ; and it is 
very difficult to form a precise conception of what he 
meant to express in them. 

The following passage, extracted from Youngs temperate 


reply {Works, voL L p. 202) to the violent but ignorant 
assault on him by Lord Brougham in the Edinburgh 
Review , is chosen as showing his own estimate of his own 
work and of its relation to what was already known : — 

“It wua in May 1801 that I discovered, by reflecting on the 
beautiful experiments of Newton, a law which appears to me to 
account for a greater variety of interesting phenomena than any 
o tiler optical principle that has yet been made known. 1 shall 
endeavour to explain this law by a comparison. 

“ Suppose a number of equal waves of water to move upon the 
surface of a stagnant lake, with a certain constant velocity, and to 
enter a narrow channel leading out of the lake. Suppose then 
another similar cause to have excited another equal series of waves, 
which arrive at the same channel, with the same velocity, and at 
the same time with the first. Neither series of waves will destroy 
the other, but their effects will be combined : if they enter the 
channel in such a manner that the elevations of one series coincide 
with those of the other, they must together produce a series of 
greater joint elevations ; but if the elevations of one series are bo 
situated as to correspond to the depressions of the other, they must 
exactly fill up those depressions, and the surface of the water must 
remain smooth ; at least I can discover no alternative, either from 
theory or from experiment. 

“ Now I maintain that similar effects take place whenever two por- 
tions of light are thuB mixed ; and this I call the general law of the 
interference of light. I have shown that tbiw law agrees, most 
accurately, with the measures recorded in Newton’s Optics, relative 
to the colours of transparent substances, observed under circum- 
stances which had never before l>een subjected to calculation, and 
with a great diversity of other experiments never before explained. 

This, 1 assert, is a most powerful argument in favour of the theory 
which 1 had before revived : there was nothing that could have led 
to it in any author with whom 1 am acquainted, excopt Borne 
imperfect hints in those inexhaustible but neglected mines of 
nascent inventions, tho works of the great Dr Robert Hooke, which 
had never occurred to me at the time that I discovered the law ; 
and except tho Newtonian explanation of the combinations of tides 
in the port of Batsha.” 

Young’s first application of the principle of interference inter- 
was made to the colours of striated surfaces , the next to ference 
the colours of thin plates. These, however, are not soj 5 ^”" 
easily intelligible as the application to an experiment 1 
devised by Fresnel several years later. We therefore 
commence with Fresnel’s experiment, which gives the most 
simple arrangement yet contrived, but it must be under- 
stood that the explanation is really due to Young. BCD 
(fig. 31) is an isosceles prism of glass, with the angle at C 
very little less than two right angles. A luminous point is 



Fig. 31. 


placed at 0, in the plane through the obtuse edge of the 
prism and perpendicular to its base. If homogeneous light 
be used, the light which passes through the prism will 
consist of two parts, diverging as if from points O l and 
0 2 symmetrically situated on opposite sides of the line 
CO. Suppose a sheet of paper to be placed at A with 
its plane perpendicular to the line OCA, and let us consider 
what illumination will be produced at different parts of 
this paper. As O l and 0., are images of 0, crests of waves Fringes 
must be supposed to start from them simultaneously, in homo- 
Hence they will arrive simultaneously at A, which igfi^jew* 
equidistant from them, and there they will reinforce one ^ 
another. Thus there will be a bright band on the paper 
parallel to the edges of the prism. If Pj be chosen so 
that the difference between P 1 0 2 and P 1 Q 1 is half a wave- 
length (Le, f half the distance between two successive 
crests), the two streams of light will constantly meet in 
Buch relative conditions as to destroy one another. Hence 
there will be a line of darkness on the paper, through P x< 
parallel to the edges of the prism. At P„ where CLP, 
exoeeds 0 1 P a by a whole wave-length, we have another 
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bright band ; and at P 8 , where 0 2 P 3 exceeds 0,P 8 by a 
wave-length and a half, another dark baud ; ana so on. 
Hence, as everything is symmetrical about the bright band 
through A, the screen will be illuminated by a series of 
bright and dark bands, gradually shading into one another. 
If the paper screen be moved parallel to itself to or from the 
prism, the locusof all the successive positions of any one band 
will (by the nature of the curve) obviously be an hyperbola 
whose foci are and O.^ Thus the interval between any 
two bands will increase in a more rapid ratio than does the 
distance of the screen from the source of light. But the 
intensity of the bright bands diminishes rapidly as the 
screen moves farther off ; so that, in order to measure their 
distance from A, it is better to substitute the eye (furnished 
with a convex lens) for the screen. If we thus measure 
the distance AP, between A and the nearest bright band, 
measure also AO, and calculate (from the known material 
and form of the prism, and the distance CO) the distance 
0 x 0 2y it is obvious that we can deduce from them the 
Measure lengths of OjP^ and 0 2 P 2 . Their difference is the length 
•f wave- a wavt 0 f the homogeneous light experimented with, 

lengths, though this is not the method actually employed for the 
purpose (as it admits of little precision), it has been thus 
fully explained here because it shows in a very simple way 
the possibility of measuring a wave-length. 

The difference between OjPj and 0 2 P, becomes greater as 
AP t is greater. Thus it is clear that the bauds are more 
widely separated the longer the wave-length of the homogeneous 
Meet of light employed. Hence when we use white light, and thus 
white have 8 y 8 tems of bands of every visible wave-length super- 

g * posed, the band A will be red at its edges, the next bright 

bands will be blue at their inner edges and red at their 
outer edges. But, after a few bands are passed, the bright 
bands due to one kiud of light will gradually fill up the 
dark bands due to another ; so that, while we may count 
hundreds of successive bright and dark bars when homo- 
geneous light is used, with white light the bars become 
gradually less and less defined as they are farther from A, 
and finally merge into an almost uniform white illumina- 
tion of the screen. 

In this example, and in all others of a similar character 
which will be introduced into this elementary article, the i 
solutiou is only approximate. The utmost resources of 
mathematics are in most cases required for the purpose of 
complete solution, 

Addi- We are now in a position to prove that light moves 
tional glower in glass than in air, by the process which was 

merely indicated while we were discussing the velocity of 
Mght light For, if we could slightly lengthen the paths of the 
woves rays which come from Oj, leaving those from 0 2 unaltered, 
stower 8 y 8 t em 0 f bands would obviously be shifted in the 
thanTn direction fr° m A to P in the figure. This happens if a 
air. very thin film of glass be interposed in the path of the 

rays which appear to come from O v The best mode of 
making the experiment is to put a piece of very uniform 
plate glass, cut into two parts, between the prism and the 
screen, so that rays from 0 1 pass through one part and 
those from 0 2 through the other. So long as these pieces 
are parallel, no shifting takes place. But if one be slightly 
turned, so as to give the rays a longer path througli it, the 
system of bands is at once displaced to the side at which 
it is situated. 

Also, we can now see how it is possible to discover 
whether light has its velocity affected by that of the 
medium in which it is travelling. We know that sound 
travels faster with the wind, and slower against it, than it 
does in still air. We may, therefore, suppose a disposi- 
tion of the interference apparatus such that the two rays 
which interfere have each passed through a long tube full 
of water. A rapid current may be established, in either 


direction, in one or other of the tubes, or in opposite 
directions in the two, and the shifting of the interference- 
bands will at once indicate the nature of the effect. We 
cannot describe the details of the process. The result, 
however, is analogous to that of wind on sound, but of 
course very much smaller ; and it seems that the actual 
change of the velocity of light i.s less than the velocity of 
the current. See Ether. 

Let us next consider tho effect of a grating , a series of luter- 
fine parallel wires placed at small equal intervals, or a I'orence 
pieeo of glass or of speculum metal on which a series of 
equidistant parallel lines have been ruled by a diamond 
point. We take only the case in which plane waves of 
homogeneous light are incident in a diroction perpendicular 
to the plane of the grating, and when the bars and open- 
ings of the grating are all equal in breadth. 

Consider the effect on an eye or screen at a considerable 
distance, in the direction BE (fig. 32). If there were no 
grating, practically no light would reach the eye from the 
aperture Al) unless ABE were very nearly a right angle. 



Fig. 32. 


This is, of course, the statement of Huygens already quoted. 
But Young’s principle enables us to say why this is the 
case. Let us divide AD into a series of equal parts by lines 
perpendicular to BE, and distant from one another by half 
a wave-length of the homogeneous light employed. The 
portions coming to the eye from any two adjacent parts 
AB, BC will be practically of the same intensity, and will 
exactly neutralize one another’s effects on the eye. For if 
we take points a and h similarly situated with regard to A 
and B respectively, the distances of a and h irom the eye 
differ by half a wave-length, and rays from a neutralize 
those from h. This is true wherevor a be taken between 
A and B. Hence, under the conditions assumed, no light 
reaches the eye. 

Now suppose the alternate parts AB, Cl), Ac., to be 
opaque. Similar reasoning will show that the remaining 
rays conspire to strengthen one another. Thus, when 
homogeneous light from a distant point falls perpendicu- 
larly on a grating in which the breadth of the bars is equal 
to that of the interstices, it will be seen brightly in a 
direction inclined at an angle 6 (ABE) to the plane of the 
grating,- -the angle 0 being such that 
AC cos 0 — wave-length. 

Similar reasoning shows that the light is reinforced when- 
ever 0 is such that 

AC cos 0 

is an integral multiple of the wave-length. The appearance 
presented when a long narrow slit is tho luminous object, 
and the bars of the grating are placed parallel to it, is 
therefore (with homogeneous light) a central image with 
others equidistant from it on each side — their angular 
distances from it being the values of the angle correspond- 
ing to the sines 


Here X is the wave-length, and a is the sum of the 
breadths of a bar and an interstice. It is found in 
practice, and it is also dedncible from the complete 
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theory, that the ratio of the breadths of the bar and 
interstice has but little effect on the result, unless it be 
either very large or very small. Hence if A be expressed 
as a fraction of an inch, and n be the number of lines per 
inch in the grating, tho angular deviations of the bright 
bands have the sines 

n\, 2nA, 3 ?iA, &e. 

The mean wave-length of visible rays in air is about 
^ o o o o th of an inch. Thus a grating with 5000 equi- 
distant lines per inch will give with such light an angular 
deviation of about 6° for the first bright diffraction line. 

if we notice that the sine of the deviation is proportional 
to the w r ave-longth, it will be obvious that when white 
light, is used the result will be a series of spectra on each 
side of the central white image, their more refrangible ends 
being turned towards that image. When the grating is a 
very regular one, and the appearances are examined by 
means of a telescope adjusted for parallel rays, the spectra 
formed in this way show the Fraunhofer lines with as 
great perfection as do the best prisms. And they have one 
special advantage, which prisms do not possess. The 
relative angular separation of the various colours dopends 
solely on their wave-lengths, and thus the spectra formed 
by different gratings are practically similar to one another. 
There is, in fact, almost no irrationality in this kind of 
dispersion. In glass prisms and especially in those of flint 
glass, the moro rofrangible part of the spectrum is much 
dilated, while the less refrangible part is compressed. 

The counting of the number of lines per inch in a grating 
is not difficult, nor is the accurate measurement of the 
angle of deviation of any particular Fraunhofer line. 
Hence, by the help of the very simple formula given 
above, the wavo-lengths of light corresponding to the various 
Fraunhofer lines have been determined with very great 
accuracy from tho diffraction spectra of gratings. The 
following urc, according to Angstrom, 1 a few of the chief 
values. X is expressed in ten-millionths of a millimetre. 2 


A 


Atmospheric 

7004 


B 


Atmospheric 

6807 

1-3309 

C 


Hydrogen 

6662 

1-3317 

D 

(double) 

Sodium 

\ 5896 ) 
j 5889 \ 

1 -3336 

K 


Calcium and Iron 

5269 

1 -3358 

F 


Hydrogen 

4861 

1 '3378 

G 


Iron 

4807 

1-3413 

H 

(double) 

Calcium and Iron 

) 8968 j 

1 ^938 j 

1-3442 


For the sake of a discussion to be entered on later, we 
have appended the refractive index from air into water for 
each of these rays, as given by Fraunhofer himself. 3 

If now we suppose AB, CD, die., to be transparent, w'hile 
BC, Ac., become opaque, it is obvious that the new grating 
will be the (7 implement of the old one, and will give precisely 
the same appearances at poiuts outside tho course of the 
direct beam. For when there is no grating there is practi- 
cally no illumination at such points. This statement of i 
course is equally true of any grating, whatever be the ratio 
of the breadths of the bars to those of the interstices. 

Another very curious result of the theory of interference, 
fully verified by experiment, is furnished by the fact that 
the centra I spot of the shadow of a small circular disk, 
cast by rays diverging from a distant point in its axis, is 
as brightly illuminated as if the disk had not been inter- 
posed. 

The final example of interference which wo can give 
here is noteworthy on account of a peculiarity which it 

1 Spectre Sotaire, 1863. 

a As there are nearly 26 millimetres iu an inch, these numbers each 
multiplied by 4 give the wave-lengths approximately in thousand-mil- 
lionths of an inch. 

* Gilbert’s Annolm> IvL, 1817. 


presents. Let us consider the case of homogeneous light Refle: 
reflected by a thin plate or film of a transparent material. fr< ; m 

Let AB (fig. 33) be the direction of the incident ray, 

B(ZE the direction in which part of it is reflected toan P 

eye E at a considerable 

the 

another part 
refraction 

into the plate at B and I :< !* 
partial reflexion at the Hg , 
the 

plate at C. Then 1 f 

l)tZ be drawn perpen- 

dicular to BE, the re- Fig. dd. 

tardation of the wave in DE as compared with that in BE 

will be (2/xBC- Be/)/ A wave-lengths, where p is the refrac* 

tive index into the plate. 

If a' be the angle of refraction, and t the thickness ol the plate, 
it is easily seen that 

I1C cos a — l, 

and ]5I> — 2150 sin a ' = 2/' tan a. 

Hence 2/H5C B</ — *lpt cos a 

Hence whenever, for a given thickness of plate, a is 
such tlmt 

2yu/ cos a 

is an integral multiple of A, the two rays should reinforce 
one another at E. The same will happen for a given angle 
of incidence when the thickness of the plate is such that 

cos a 

is an integral multiple of A. When, on either account 
2 /it cos a is an odd integral multiple of A/2 ; the rays at E 
will weaken (perhaps destroy) one another. 

Hence, in homogeneous light, a thin plate, turned about, Colou 
alternately reflects and does not reflect to an eye in a given 
position. And a fixed plate of non-uniform thickness p a t8 
reflects light from some parts and not from others. When 
white light is used there will in general be colours seen 
which vary with the angle of incidence, and also with the 
thickness. If the plate is infinitely thin it would appear 
that there should be infinitely slight retardation only, and 
the plate should thus be bright in homogeneous light (and 
of course white in white light) at all incidences. 

In general this is not the case. Thus when a soap Black- 
bubble, or a vertical soap-film, is screened from currents of ne8S * 
air, and allowed to drain, the uppermost ( i.e ., the thinnest) 
part becomes perfectly black. It can, in fact, be seen only 
by the feeble light scattered by little drops of oil or 
particles of soap or dust on its surface. Here, again, 
Young’s sagacity supplied the germ at least of the 
explanation. It is given in the following extract from his 
Theory of Light and Colours , the Bakerian Lecture for 
1801 already referred to: — 

“ Proposition IV.— When an undulation arrives at a Surface Loss o 
which is the Limit of Mediums of different Densities , a partial half 
Deflexion takes place , proportionate in Force to the Difference of the wave- 
Dcusitirs. length. 

“Tliis may bo illustrated, if not demonstrated, by the analogy of 
elastic bodies of different siss**s. ‘ If a smaller elastie body strikes 
against a larger one, it is well known tlmt the smaller is reflected 
more or less powerfully, according to the difference of their magni- 
tudes : thus, there is always a reflexion when the rays of light pass 
from a rarer to a denser stratum of ether, and frequently an echo 
when a sound strikes against a cloud. A greater body striking a 
smaller one propels it, without losing all its motion ; thus, the 
particles of a denser stratum of ether do not impart the whole of 
their motion to a rarer, but, in their effort to proceed, they are 
recalled bv the attraction of the refracting substance with equal 
force ; and thus a reflexion is always secondarily produced, when 
the rays of light pass from a denser to a rarer stratum.’ But it is 
not absolutely necessary to suppose an attraction in tile latter case, 
since the effort to proceed would be propagated backwards without 
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It, and the undulation would be reversed, a rarefaction returning in 
place of a condensation ; and this will perhaps be found most con- 
sistent with the phenomena.” 

This idea, of a rarefaction returning by reflexion when a 
condensation is incident, is equivalent to a loss or gain of 
half a wave-length when light in a denser body is reflected 
at the surface of a rarer body. Whether, then, the plate 
be denser or rarer than the medium surrounding it, one or 
other of the two interfering rays loses half an undulation 
more than the other in the mere act of reflexion. This 
completely removes the difficulty. But Young went 
farther, and pointed out that if a thin plate be interposed 
between two media, one rarer, the other denser than the 
plate, this half wave-length effect should disappear. He 
verified this conjecture by direct experiment, founded on a 
modification of a process due to Newton. 

Newton’s Newton had, long before, devised and carefully employed 
an- excessively ingenious (because extremely simple and 
effective) method of studying the colours of thin plates. 
It consisted merely in laying a lens of long focus on a flat 
plate of glass. The film of air or other fluid between the 
spherical surface and its tangent plane has a thickness 
which is directly proportional to the square of the distance 
from the point of contact. When such an arrangement is 
looked at in homogeneous light, the lens having been 
pressed into contact with the flat plate, there is seen a 
central black spot, surrounded by successive bright and dark 
rings, whose number appears to be practically unlimited. 
The radii of the successive bright rings were found by 
Newton to be as the square roots of the odd numbers 1, 3, 
5, <kc. Hence the thicknesses of the film of air are directly 
as these numbers. When rays of higher refrangibility are 
used the rings diminishin diameter. Hence when white 
light is employod we have a superposition of coloured rings 
of all sizes, but it is no longer possible to trace more than 
four or five alternations of bright and dark rings — the 
colours being then more and more compound. This series 
of coloured rings is named after Newton, and the 
successive colours, gradually more and more composite, 
form Newton’s scale of colours . Thus we read, in books 
more than thirty years old, of a red or blue of the third 
order f meaning those colours as seen in the third bright 
ring round the central dark spot. 

Colours of Many of the most vivid colours of natural and artificial 
groowl bodies are due to one or other of the forms of interference 
surfaces. we j iaye roU ghly explained. Thus Barton’s buttons (once 
employed for ornament as they produce an effect very 
similar to that of diamonds) were simply polished metal 
plates stamped by a die of hardened steel, on whose surface 
a pattern had been engraved consisting of small areas ruled 
in different directions with close equidistant parallel 
grooves. That the colours of a pearl and of mother-of- 
pearl are due to a similar surface corrugation was proved 
by Brewster, who took impressions from such substances 
in black wax, and found that it was thus rendered capable 
of giving the same play of colours. The scales from the 
wings of butterflies owe their bright colours to a delicate 
ribbed structure. On the other hand, the thin transparent 
wings of the house-fly, earwig, <fcc., owe their colours to 
their thinness. The same is true of the temper colour of 
steel, Nobili’s rings, <fcc. Very beautiful examples of thin 
plates scaled off from decayed glass (found in Roman exca- 
vations) have been figured, with their play of colours, by 
Brewster, 1 

ltefrac- Here we can only say a word or two about the probable 
tive in- relation between the wave-length of homogeneous light 
terns* of ant * lfcs refractive index for any isotropic medium. The 
wav®- existence of dispersion was attributed by Cauchy to the 
length, fact that even the most homogeneous media, such as water, 

i ■■ . .. ■■■■ - - - ■ ■ 

1 Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin, . 1861. 


have grained or heterogeneous structure of dimensions not 
incomparably smaller than the average length of a wave 
of light. This grained structure has been recently proved 
to exist, by several perfectly independent processes arising 
from totally unconnected branches of physics; and its 
dimensions have been assigned, at least in a roughly 
approximate manner. See Atom, aud Constitution op 
Bodies. 

It appears from the theory of disturbances in such a 
medium that the velocity of a ray depends upon its wave- 
length in a manner which iB expressed by a series of even 
inverse powers of that wave-length. Hence we have a 
relation such as 

$ y 

'*” a+ x» + v‘ + 

in which, from our present ignorance of the precise con- 
nexion between matter and ether, we niUBt be content to 
find the multipliers of the variouB terms by direct measure- 
ment If we neglect all but the first two terras, we may 
determine a and /? from the known wave-lengthB of two 
of Fraunhofer’s lines, and their refractive indices for a 
particular medium. We can then test the accuracy of the 
formula by its agreement with the corresponding numbers 
in the same medium for others of the fixed lines. Thus, 
taking the data for water given above, we have, from the 
numbers for the two hydrogen lines Cand F, the values 
a- 1*3243, 

/9 — 0 *00000000310. 

Calculating from those, and the wave-length of II, we have 
for its refractive index 1*3447, instoad of 1*3442 os deter- 
mined by Fraunhofer. So far as we may trust this theory, 
which certainly accords fairly with the experimental data 
for substances of moderate dispersive powers, though by 
no means well with those for substances of high dis- 
persive power such as oil of cassia, the value of the 
quantity a is the refractive index for the longest possible 
waves; i.e., it is that of the inferior limit of the spectrum. 

Double Refraction. — We now come to phenomena Double 
which cannot be even roughly explained by processes rofrao- 
based on the vague analogies of sound and water waves tion * 
which have hitherto sufficed for our elementary treatment 
of the subject 

These phenomena were first observed in Iceland spar. Iceland 
They were described in a general way by Bartholinus, who *P ar * 
showed that one of the two rays into which a single 
incident ray is divided by this substance follows the 
ordinary law of refraction. Huygens, who studied the 
subject only eight years later, verified the greater part of 
the results of Bartholin ub, and added many new ones. 

From his point of view it was of course obvious that the 
ordinary ray is propagated by spherical waves, i,e. f its 
velocity is the same in all directions inside the crystal 
To explain the extraordinary ray, he assumed that it was Wave* 
propagated in waves of the form of an ellipsoid of revolu- surface 
tion, the simplest assumption he could make. To test its of ® xtrfl 
accuracy he first noticed that a rhombohedral crystal of nnr3 
Iceland spar behaves in precisely the same way whichever 
pair of parallel faces light passes through. Hence he 
acutely concluded that the axes of the ellipsoids of revolu- 
tion (if such were the form of the waves for the extra- 
ordinary ray) must be symmetrically situated with regard 
to each of these planes. The only such lines in a rhombo- 
hedron are parallel to that which joins those corners which 
are formed by the meeting of three equal plane angles. In 
the case of Iceland spar these equal angles are obtuse. 
Huygens then verified, by experiments well contrived, 
though carried out by a very rough mode of measurement, 
the general agreement of his hypothesis with the fact ; and 
he further tested it by comparing its indications as to the 
position of the two images for any position of the crystal 
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with the results of direct observation. There can be no 
question that the whole investigation was, for the age in 
which it was made, of an exceedingly high order. But it 
must not be left unsaid that far more accurate measure- 
ments than those of Huygens were necessary before it 
could be asserted that the form of the extraordinary wave 
w an ellipsoid of revolution, and not merely a surface 
closely resembling such an ellipsoid. These improved 
measurements were made 1802 by Wollaston, and they 
have recently been repeated with far more perfect optical 
means by Stokes, Mascart, and Glozebrook. The result 
has been the complete verification of Huygens's conjecture. 
The generating ellipse of the extraordinary waves iB found 
to have its minor axis, which in that of revolution, equal 
to the diameter of the corresponding sphere for the ordinary 
ray. Its major axis is to the minor nearly in the ratio 
1-654 : 1*483. 

We are now in a position to trace the paths c f the two 
rays into which a ray falling in any direction on a surface 
of the crystal is divided by refraction. 

Befnc- Let fig. 34 represent a plane wave front AB (hi air) 
tion b .v falling on the surface AC of a piece of Iceland spar cut in 
any way. The figure is a section perpendicular to the 
surface, and parallel to the incident ray. The wave-front 
AB cats the surface of the spar m a line (not shown) at 
right angles to the plane of the paper. Draw from A the 
axis Aa (not necessarily in the plane of the paper) and the 
sphere and ellipsoid of revolution which have Aa for a 
common axis. Then, if C be taken such that BC is to Aa an 
the velocity of light in air is to that of the ordinary ray in 



Fig. 34. 


the crystal, the wave-front of the ordinary ray is found by 
drawing a tangent pluno to the sphere, passing through C 
and perpendicular to the piano of the paper. This touches 
the sphere in a jximto (in the plane of the paper) and AvO 
is the ordinary ray. 1 To find the direction of the extraor- 
dinary ray, a plane perpendicular to the paper, and passing 
through C, must be drawn so as to touch the ellipecrid. Let I 
* be the point of contact, which will in general not be in I 
the plane of the paper unless Aa is in or perpendicular 
to that plane ; then A^E is the extraordinary ray. 

Thus, in general, the extraordinary ray is not in the 
plame- of incidence. Also the ratio of the sines of the 
angles of incidence and refraction is generally different for 
different directions of incidence, in the case of the 
extraordinary ray. 

Images In an elementary article we cannot attempt more fully 
leen to study these phenomena ; so we merely state that all the 

li'elaml c ^ sarve< ^ appearances, so far aa the direction* of the 

*par. i xiiis is merely a repetition of the construction we have already 

given for singly refracting bodies. 


I refracted rays are concerned, are explained by supposing 
I the wave-surface in the crystal to be made up of the sphere 
and the ellipsoid of revolution above described. Thus, 
when both eyes are used, the two images of a plane object 
seen through a crystal of Iceland spar appear in general 
to be situated at different distances shove the plane. One 
of them m a in ta ins its apparent position aa tha crystal is 
made to rotate about a perpendicular to the two faces 
employed ; the other’s position varies as the crystal is 
turned. 

But we have now to inquire why the incident ray is 
divided into two, and why one of them follows the ordinary 
law of refraction. Here another experimental result ofPolariz 
Huygens comes to our assistance We paraphrase the thm °f 
author’s description : — llght * 

“ I will, before concluding, mention another remarkable pheno- Hoy- 
monou which I discovered after the above wae written. For, geni** 
although 1 have not yet been able to find the cause of it, I do not dis- 
wish on that account to refrain from pointing it out, in order that covery 
others may h«ve an opportunity of seeking to explain it. It 
appeals that it will be necessary to make hypotheses additional to 
those already given, — though these will loee mme of tlmir proba- 
bility, confirmed us they have been by so many tests. The pheno- 
menon is that, taking two fragments of the crystal (Iceland spar) 
ami laying therm on one another, or even holding them apart, ir all 
the face* of the one be paiaJiel to those of the other, a ray of light 
divided into two by the first fragment will wot bo farther subdivided 
by the second. The ordinary ray from the first will be retracted 
ordinarily by the second, the extraordinary ray extraordinarily. 

And the same thing happens not only in this arrangement but m 
all others in which the principal sections 2 of the two fragment* ore 
in the same plane, wheuinr the surfaces turned towards one another 
bo parallel or not. It is, in fact, marvellous that these rays, fall- 
ing on the second fragment, do not divide like the ray incident on 
the urst. One would say tlmt the ordinary /ay from the first frag- 
ment /ma loti f what is necessary for the production of extraordinary 
refraction, and the extraordinary ray that which is necessary for 
ordinary refraction ; but there is something else which upsets this 
view. For when one places the fragments so that their principal 
; sections arc at light angles, whether the opposed surfaces be parallel 
j or not, the ordinary ray from the first suffers wily extraordinary 
, refraction by the second, ami vice versa, 

I “ But in all the infinite number of positions other than those 
named, both rays from the fust fragment are divided into two by 
the second. Thus the single incident ray is divided into four, 
sometimes equally sometimes unequally bright, according to the 
varying relative position of the crystals. But all together do not 
seem to have more light than lues the single incident ray. 

“ When we consider that, the two rays given by the first crystal 
remaining the same, it depends upon the position of the second 
crystal whether they shall be divided into two or not, while the in- 
cident ray is always divided, it appears that we must conclude that 
the waves of light which have traversed tire first etystul have 
acquired a form or disposition which in some positions enables them 
to excite the two kinds of matter which give rise to the two kinds 
of refraction, in other positions to excite only one of them. But 
1 hove not yet been able to find any satis tactoiy explanation of 
this.” 

So far Huygens. His Btatemeats are perfectly in accord- 
ance with fact ; and they were reproduced by Newton 3 
in very nearly the some form. Newton adds : — M The un- New 
usual refraction is, therefore, performed by an original 
property of the rays. And it remains to be enquired, ture * 
whether the rays have not more original properties than 
are yet discovered. Have not the rays of light several 
sides, endued with several original properties?” 

It is very curious to notice how near each of these great 
men came to the true explanation, and yet how long time 
elapsed before that explanation was found. The date of 
Huygens’s work is 1690, that of Newton’s 1704. It was 
uot till 1810 that farther information on the subject was 
obtained. Then one brilliant observation opened the way 
for a host of discoveries in a new and immense field of 
optics. 


* Defined m pairing through the shorter diagonal at cam at the 
rhombic fares of the crystal, and through the edge formed by the twf 

adjacent faces, * Optics, Queries 25, 20* j 
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In the last-mentioned year Mains, while engaged on the 
theory of double refraction, casually examined through a 
doubly refracting prism of quartz the sunlight wfiected 
from the windows of the Luxembourg palace. He was 
surprised to find that the two rays alternately disappeared 
as the prism was rotated through successive right angles, 
— in other words, that the reflected light had acquired 
properties exactly corresponding to those of the rays 
transmitted through Iceland spar. Even Malus was so 
iipbued with the corpuscular theory of light that he named 
this phenomenon polarization , holding it as inexplicable 
on the wave theory, and as requiring a species of polarity 
(akin to the magnetic) in the light-corpuscles — a close 
reproduction of one of Newton’s guesses. 

But after a Bhort time Hooke’s old guess was independ- 
ently reproduced, and in the hands of Young and others, 
but most especially of Fresnel, the consequences of the 
assumption, that the vibrations of the luminiforous medium 
take place perpendicularly to the direction of the ray, were 
the almost complete explanation of the cause of double 
refraction, and the discovery (often the prediction) of a 
long series of the most gorgeous phenomena known to 
science. 

The real difficulty in the way of this conception probably 
lay in the fact that most of the familiar forms of wave- 
motion — such as sound-waves in air or in water, and 
ordinary water waves — aro not of this character. In 
sound-waves the vibrations are wholly in the direction of 
the ray, while in surface-waves in water they are partly 
parallel to and partly perpendicular to the direction in 
which the wave is travelling. That a body may transmit 
waves in which the vibration is perpendicular to the 
direction of a ray, it must have the properties of an elastic 
solid rather than of a fluid of any kind. And our 
experience of the almost entire absence of resistance to the 
planetary motion seems, at first sight at least, altogether 
incompatible with the idea that the planets move in a 
jelly-like solid, filling all space through which light can 
be propagated. 

Without going into difficult dynamical details, we may 
obtain a notion of the nature of tho motion now to be 
considered, by observing the propagation of a wave when 
a long stretched wire or string is struck or plucked near 
one end. More the line of motion of each part nf the 
wire is almost exactly perpendicular to the direction of the ; 
wire, i.e. to the line along which the wave travels. (When j 
the string is extensible there may be another wave, due to | 
extension ; but this, which is analogous to sound, has its 
vibrations atony the string, and it usually travels at a very 
different rate from the other, bo that the two are not in 
any way associated). 

Now it is clear that waves of this wholly transverse 
character can have, in Newton’s language, sides. And it is 
also clear that they cannot interfere so as mutually to 
destroy one another unless their corresponding sides are 
parallel to one another ; nor cau they interfere at all if 
their sides are perpendicular to one another. Hence a very 
severe test of the theory will be furnished by examining 
various cases of interference of polarized light, which ought 
to present in general marked differences from those of 
ordinary light. It was by experiments of this kind that 
Fresnel and Arago first firmly established the bases of the 
theory of polarization. The important fact discovered 
by Malus was soon generalized into the following state- 
ment : — 

Light reflected from the surface of substances so different 
a& water, glass, polished wood, <fcc., at a certain definite 
angle, which depends on the nature of the substance, is 
found to possess all the properties of one of the rays i 
transmitted through Iceland spar. If the plane of re- | 


flexion is parallel to the axis of the spar, the properties 
of the reflected light are those of the ordinary ray; if 
perpendicular to it, those of the extraordinary ray. 

It was reserved for Brewster to discover, as the result 
of an extraordinary series of experimental measurements, 
the very simple law which follows : — 

The tangent of the polarizing angle is equal to the Prevail 
refractive index of the reflecting substance . law. 

This may be put in another form, in which its connexion 
with theory is a little more evident : — 

Whxn the reflected ray is completely qwlarized, it is 
perpendicular to the refracted ray . 

Bearing in mind Huygens’s observations on light which 
has passed through two crystals of Iceland spar, we can 
now see that a ray of light polarized by reflexion is in 
general divided into two by a crystal of Iceland spar. But 
there is only one ray when the principal plane of the 
crystal is parallel to the piano of reflexion, and none when 
these planes are perpendicular to ono another. 

We may now much simplify matters by suppressing the Polaruaf 
Iceland spar, aud using two reflecting plates of glass, so ail(1 
placed that a ray meets each of them in succession at the aiml y Ber * 
polarizing angle. It is then found that when the planes 
of reflexion are parallel the ray is reflected (almost 
wit!) out loss) from the second plate, but when they are 
perpendicular to one another there is complete extinction. 

In intermediate positions the intensity was found by Arago 
to bo as the square of the cosine of the inclination of 
these planes. 

This very simple experiment, which any one may easily 
make for himself, by putting two pieces of glass at the 
proper angle in the ends of two wooden tubes which fit 
into one another, enables us to form a general notion of 
the modification which is called polarization. The “ sides ” 
of the reflected ray are obviously in, and perpendicular to, 
the plane of incidence; for a ray can be reflected over and 
over again if the successive planes of incidence are, parallel, 
but is stopped at oire if oile of them be perpendicular to 
tho others. 

Here, however, two new difficulties come in at once Diffi- 
(1) Are the vibrations of the reflected ray in, or perpen- eultksa 
diculur to, the plane of reflexion ? (2) As ordinary sun or i]1 

lamp light, reflected at the proper angle from a polarizing luury * 
surface, shows no variation of intensity when the azimuth 
of the plane of reflexion is changed, wluit can be then tho 
direction of its vibrations? These questions have not 
yet been answered in a thoroughly satisfactory manner 
Many important phenomena are explained in terms quite Plan« of 
independent of the proper answer to (1); and, in others ' dmi- 
which do depend on the answer, the theoretical differences 
between the results of the two hypotheses are so small 
as to have hitherto remained undetected. In an important tion. 
test, suggested by Stokes, the experimental results have 
been at variance in a way not yet explained It is quito 
possible that, as is required by Clerk Maxwell’s electro- 
magnetic theory of light (see Etukr), there may be simul- 
taneous displacements, but of different characters, in each 
of these planes, and then the question would be reduced 
to— Which of these displacements is the luminous onel 
But on this theory, both are probably essential to vision. 

As to the second question, it may be said — jirsl, that, N.itnre 
so far as the test of double refraction can inform us, a° r '° m ' 
polarized ray whose plan? of polarization is made to rotate j"’ 
rapidly produces precisely the same effects as a ray of 
ordinary light ; and, secondly , that, so great is the number 
of vibrations even of red light in one second, it would bo 
impossible to make the plane of polarizatiou rotate fast 
enough to affect the circumstances of any of the phenomena 
of interference, even when they take place between two 
portions of the same ray, one of which is retarded 
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thousands of wave-lengtbs more than the other. But, 
thirdly, the fact that, when homogeneous light is used, 
Newton’s rings have been counted up to the 7000th shows 
that, whatever be the actual nature of the vibrationB of 
unpolarizeil light, they must for at least 7000 waves in 
succession be almost precisely similar to one another. 
Then, for other 7000 waves or so, we may have a totally 
different type of vibration. But, fourthly , in the course 
of }th of a second, at the very utmost, the vibrations 
must have been almost uniformly distributed over all 
directions perpendicular to the ray. Again, however, 
fifthly , another quite different view may be suggested. 
All common light has its origin from a practically infinite 
number of sources, consisting of the vibrating particles of 
the luminous body. The contributions from each of these 
sources (so far as one definite wave-length is concerned) 
may be and probably are at any one point as different in 
direction of vibration ub they certainly must be in phase. 1 
From this point of view, which we cannot develop here, 
the uniformity of optical phenomena becomes quite 
analogous to the statistical species of uniformity which is 
now found to account for the behaviour of the practically 
infinite group of particles forming a cubic inch of gas. 
The reader noed only think of the fact that, so numerous 
are those particles, it is practically (though not theoreti- 
cally) impossible that even a cubic millimetre of air should, 
even for a second, contain oxygen particles 

alone. 

When light is reflected at an incidence either Ibbs or 
greater than the polarizing angle, it behaves as if part of 
it only were polarized and the rest ordinary light ; and it 
is said to be partially polarized. Tested by a crystal of 
Iceland spar, it gives two images in all positions of the 
crystal ; but their brightness is unequal except in the special 
positions where they would be of equal brightness were the 
ray wholly polarized. 

From tho fourth of the remarks made above regarding 
common light, and the facts of double refraction, it 
follows at once that, when light is to any extent polarized 
by reflexion, there must be an exactly equal amount of 
polarized light in the refracted ray, and its plane of 
polarization must bo perpendicular to that of refraction. 
This was established by experiment Boon after Malus’s 
discovery. But as the reflected ray from glasB, water, &c., 
is in general much weaker than the refracted ray, the 
percentage of polarized light is generally much greater in 
the former. It was found, however, by experiment that 
refraction at a second glass plate parallel to the first 
increases tho proportion of polarized to common light in 
the transmitted ray, and thus that light may bo almost 
completely polarized by transmission, at the proper angle, 
through a number of parallel plates. The experimental 
data of this subject were very carefully obtained by 
Brewster. He has found, for instance, how the angle of 
incidence for the most complete polarization varies with 
the number of plates. The plane of polarization of such 
A bundle is perpendicular to the plane of refraction. 

This, however usoful on many occasions, is at best a 
rough arrangement for producing polarized light By far 
the most perfect polarizer for a broad beam of light is a 
crystal of Iceland spar, sufficiently thick to allow of the 
complete separation of the two rays. But such specimens 
are rare and costly, so that the polarizer in practical use 
iB now what is called NicoVs prism , invented in 1828 
( Jameson* s Journal , p. 83), By cutting a rhomb of Iceland 
spar in two, and cementing the pieces together with 
Canada balsam (after carefully polishing the cut faces), 


Nicol produced an arrangement in which one only of the 
two rays is transmitted, the other being totally reflected at 
the surface of the balsam. The reason is simply that the 
refractive index of Canada balsam is intermediate to those 
of the ordinary and extraordinary rays in the spar. The 
ordinary ray, falling very obliquely on a medium of a 
smaller refractive index, is totally reflected; the extra- 
ordinary ray, falling on a medium of greater, but very 
little greater, refractive power, is almost wholly transmitted. 

The only defect of the Nicol’s prism is that, to secure 
the total reflexion, its length must be considerably greater 
than its breadth ; and thus it necessarily limits the diver- 
gency of the beam it allows to pass. 

Certain doubly refracting crystals exert considerable Polar- 
absorption on one of the two rays they produce, and can i 2 ^* 01 
therefore, when in plates of sufficient thicknesB, be a !j 
employed as polarizers. This is the case with some 
specimens of tourmaline when cut into plates parallel to the 
axis of the crystal. It is also found in the flat crystals of 
several artificial salts, such as, for instance, iodo-sulphate 
of quinine. 

Let us now suppose that by one or other of these pieces Two 
of apparatus, say a Nicol’s prism, light has been polarized. Nico1 
If we examine this ray by means of a second Nicol, placed 
in a similar position to the first, it passes practically 
unaltered. As the socond Nicol is made to rotate, more 
and more of the light is stopped, till the rotation amounts 
to a right angle. Two well-constructed Nicola, placed 
in this position, are practically opaque to the strongest 
Bunlight. During the next quadrant of rotation the 
transmitted ray gradually increases in brightness, until at 
ISO 0 of rotation it passes practically unaltered. Precisely 
the same phenomena occur in the same order during the 
next half of a complete rotation. The reader will observe 
that this is merely Huygens’s original statement, limited to 
one of the four rays which are produced by patting common 
light successively through two crystals of Iceland spar. 

Whatever be the true mechanism of polarized light, Sym 
there can be no doubt that its vibrations are symmetrical metl 
with respect to the ray, and also with respect to the plane a 
of polarization. Hence we may, for many important 
purposes, symbolize them by simple harmonic vibrations 
taking place either in or perpendicular to the plane of 
polarization. But, if they be. supposed to take place 
simultaneously in these two planes, their quality or nature 
must be essentially different in the two, else the symmetry 
above referred to would be violated. Hen6e it will be 
sufficient for the present to assume that they take place 
perpendicular to the plane of polarization. The nature of 
the resulting effects, so far as the eye is concerned, will 
not be different for the different hypotheses. Also, as no 
instance has yet been observed, even with the most intense 
beams of light, ii^ which the joint effects observed are not 
those due to simple superposition, we may assume that 
the elastic force of the luminiferous medium, called into 
play by a displacement, is directly proportional to the 
displacement, and therefore that the vibrations for each 
wave-length follow the simple harmonic law , that of the 
cycloidal pendulum. 

The subject of the composition of simple harmonic 
motions of equal period falls to be discussed as an im- 
portant branch of kinematics (see Mechanics). We will 
therefore here assume the following results, — referring to 
the above-quoted article for their proof : — 

1. Two simple harmonic motions of the same period, in P* 

lines perpendicular to one another, give, in general, elliptic t[ei 
motion, which may be in the positive or negative direction ^ 
of rotation. mc 

2. The ellipse becomes a straight line, and the resultant 
motion therefore simple harmonic, when the phases of the 


1 A curious exception occurs in the case of light radiated from a 

body which polarize* by absorption. See Radiation. 
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components are the same, or differ by an integral multiple 
of v, 

3. It becomes a circle when the amplitudes of the 
components are equal, and their phases differ by an odd 
multiple of 1 7r. The motion takes place in one direction 
(say right-handedly) in the circle whon this multiplier is 1, 
5, 9, 13, <fcc., and in the opposite (left-handed) when it is 
3,7,11,15,4c... 

Effect of Now, suppose a plane polarized ray to fall on a plate of 
a plate of a doubly-refracting crystal (a thin plate of mica or selenite, 
doubly f or instance). Within the plate it will in general be 
Tdract- divided j n to two, which are polarized in planes at right 
material, angles to one another. The directions of vibration in 
these rays are determined by the physical properties of 
the material. Let them be represented by the lines 0,r, 
Homo Oy in fig. 35. Then, if OA represents the semiampli- 
geneous tude of vibration in the incident 
light. ray, it may be looked on by (2) 

above as the resultant of two Hj 

simple harmonic motions of the ■ 'IgxSfc 

same period, whose semiamplitudes jS 

are OM and ON, and which are in 

the same phase. Each of these My, ‘ 

will pass through the plate of 

crystal unchanged. But one will, 

in general, travel faster than the 

other; for the essential cause of M^ , ’ ' • 

double refraction is the difference 

of velocities of the two rays. The | 

portions of the two rays which 
simultaneously escape from the 
crystal, and which travel together 

outside it, will therefore differ in phase. Hence, to find 
the nature of the transmitted light, we must recombine 
the vibrations in OM, ON, taking account of this dif- 
ference of phase. By (1) above the result will be in 
general elliptic motion. The ellipse will necessarily be 
one of the infinite number which can be inscribed in the 
rectangle AA'BB', whose construction is obvious. We 
have then, in general, what is called elliptically polarized 
Ellipti- light . This degenerates (by (2) above) into plane polarized 

callyund light, whose vibrations are along OA or OA' according as 

circu- the difference of phase is 0, 27 r, 4t, &c., or 7 r, 3 tt, 57 t, &c. 

And it will become circularly * polarized light if OM = ON 
ized (ie., if AO£ = \tt) and fhe difference of phase be an odd 

light. multiple of £ 7 r. By (3) above this will be right or left 

handed, according to the value of the odd multiplier. 

This conclusion from the assumption above made is fully 
borne out by experiment. When a plate of mica, of such 
a thffckness as to retard one of the two rays a quarter of a 
wave-length more than the other, is interposed between two 
Nicols, we observe the following phenomena 

If the Nicols were originally placed so as to extinguish 
the light, the introduction of the mica plate in general 
partially restores it. Now, let the mica plate be made to 
rotate in its own plane. The light vanishes for successive 
positions, differing by a quadrant of rotation, i.e. whenever 
the directions of vibration in the crystal coincide with the 
principal planes of the Nicols. In each of these positions 
the light from th$ first Nicol passes unchanged through 
the mica, and is therefore entirely stopped by the second 
Nicol Half-way between these positions the light trans- 
mitted through the system is at its brightest ; and in these 
cases it is not altered in brightness by rotating the second 
Nicol It is then circularly polarized, and in whatever 
direction the second Nicol is placed the component of the 
circular motion which is ready to pass through it is of the 
same amplitude. Here, then, is a case in which a Nicol 
{the second) cannot enable us to distinguish between com- 
mon light and light very seriously modified' 


In what precedes, we have assumed that homogeneous white 
light was used. In general, a doubly-refracting plate H-ht. 
produces a difference of phase in its two rays which will 
depend on their wave-length ; and thus when white light 
is used we have a display of colour, sometimes extremely 
gorgeous, and we may distinguish light thus circularly 
polarized from common light by slight changes of colour 
and intensity as the second Nicol is turnod. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the polarizing angle for light Effect of 
reflected in air from bodies such as glass, water, 4c., which iutal 
have a higher refractive index than air, and we have seen!* ,1oJ * 
that an equal amount of light is polarized in the refracted 
beam. But what if there bo no refracted beam 1 This is 
the case of total reflexion inside the denser body. Fresnel 
discovered that in this case the two kinds of polarized light 
(in planes at right angles to ono another) co-exiBt in the 
totally reflected ray, but that they differ in phase, and 
therefore in general recombine into elliptically polarized 
light. Guided by peculiar theoretical considerations, he 
was led to construct a piece of glass (Fresnel's rhomb ), FreMuePi 
inside which light is twice totally reflected at a certain rhomb, 
angle with the result that, if it be originally polarized in 
a plane inclined at 45° to the plane of reflexion, the 
emergent light is circularly polarized. 

Reflexion from the surface of metals, and of very highly MetaBe 
refractive substances such as diamond, generally gives at roflox* 
all incidences elliptically polarized light. Attempts have 
been made to determine from such effects the refractive 
indices of metals and other opaque substances. These are 
all based upon theory, and cannot as yet command much 
confidence. With certain doubly-refracting substances the 
light reflected at a definite angle is differently polurized, and 
sometimes even differently coloured, for different azimuths 
of the plane of incidence. 

When a thin plate of doubly-refracting crystal, which Ring* 
gives a bright colour when placed between two Nicols, is and 
slightly inclined to the ray, the colour changes as the f ‘^ 08S 
difference of phase of the two refracted rays is increased, 

If, now, we take a plate of Iceland spar cut perpendicularly crystal, 
to the axis, no colour will be producod by parallel rays 
passing through it perpendicularly, because both rays have 
a common velocity parallel to the axis ; but, if divergent 
light be used, there is a gorgeous display of circular 
coloured rings surrounding the axis, which depends upon 
the increasing retardation of the ordinary ray behind the 
extraordinary as their inclination to the axis increases. 

When the principal planes of the Nicols are at right 
angles, this system of rings is intersected by two black 
diameters, in these planes respectively. When the Becond 
Nicol is turned through a right angle, we have exactly 
the complement of the former appearance, i.e., a figure such 
that, if superposed on the former, it would give an uniform 
field of white light. 

It is to be noticed that none of these phenomena can be 
observed without the use of the second Nicol. This arises 
from the fact that, where the vibrations in any direction 
interfere so as to destroy one another, those in the direction 
perpendicular to the former interfere so as to strengthen 
one another. The second Nicol enables us to select one 
of these portions, and examine it independently of the 
other. 

The only double refraction we have considered particn 
larly is that of Iceland spar, where everything is symme- 
trical about the axis of the crystal Such crystals, and 
they include as a rule all those of the second and third 
systems in Crystallography ( q.v.) f are called uniaxal. 

Crystals of the first system are not doubly refractive. But 
it was one of the most valuable of Brewster's discoveries 
that the great majority of non-isotropic substances are 
doubly refracting, and in general are biaxal , i.e., have two 
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TrmntYi equally important axes inclined to each other at angles of 
a ]i values from 0° to 90°. The form oi the vavt -surface 
in such bodies was, at least very approximate 'y, assigned 
by Fresnel. This forms one of the most brilliant of his 
many grand discoveries ; and it led to Hamilton’s prediction 
rtfrao- of the existence of the two species of conical refraction , 
tlon. which was experimentally verified by Lloyd. 
p oubJe Fresnel also made the striking discovery that glass and 
itffrao- other simply refracting bodies are rendered doubly refract- 
doT to hig when in a state of strian. To this Brewster added the 
observation that the requisite strain might be produced by 
unequal heating instead of by mechanical stress, and also 
that unannealed glass is usually doubly refractive. Clerk 
Maxwell in 1873 ( Proc . Ho//. Hoc.) showed that shearing 
stress in viscous liquids, such as Canada balsam, renders 
them temporarily doubly-refractive. This subject lias been 
elaborately investigated by Kundt ( Pogg. Ann ., 1879). 

The details of these subjects, with thoso of the polariza- 
tion of light reflected from small particles, the rotatory 
polarization produced by quartz, sugar, transparent bodies 
under the influence of magnetism, &c., must be deferred 
to Optics (Physical). 

There is, however, one elementary point which must not 
be omitted here, as it is intimately connected with tho 
wave-theory, — that is, tho alteration which light undergoes 
in consequence of tho relative motion of the source and 
spectator in the line of vision. 

Doppler’s When a stuamor is moving in a direction perpendicular 
prineipv to the crests of the waves, she will encounter more of them 
in a given time if her course is towards them than if she 
were at rest, while, if she be moving in the same direction 
as the waves, fewer of them will overtake her in a given time 
than if she were at rest. The same thing is true of sound- 
waves. When an express train passes a level crossing at 
full speed, the pitch of the steam whistle is higher during 


the approach to and lower during the recess from the^ 
listener at the gate than it would be if the engine were at 
rest. The successive sound-pulses are emitted at the same 
intervals as before, but from points successively nearer to 
or farther from the listener. Hence more or fewer reach 
his ear in a given time. The principle is precisely the 
same, as that of Rbmer’s observation of the frequency of 
eclipse of Jupiter’s satellites, which we have already given : 
the number of light- waves which reach the eye per second 
is increased if the source is approaching, and diminished if 
it be receding. We are now dealing with a phenomenon 
which occurs some 600,000,000,000,000 times per second 
instead of once every forty -two hours. Now, increased 
wave-frequency, with unaltered velocity of light, certainly 
implies shorter wave-length and most probably greater 
refrangibility, and vice versa . There is, undoubtedly, a 
weak link in this reasoning, due to our ignorance of the 
true nature pf the luminiferous medium and of the species 
of vibration on which light depends. If we knew some- 
thing definite about the nature of the ether, and the 
mechanism of its vibrations, this weakness would be at 
least in part got rid of. Observation has not yet settled 
the question of the relative motion of bodies, the ether they 
contain, and the ether in free space. 

This principle has been applied with success by Huggins 
and others to find the rate at which we are approaching to 
or receding from different fixed stars, and the rate of motion 
in solar cyclones ; and it may even be applied, as was 
ingeniously suggested by Fox Talbot (B. A. Report , 1871), 
to determine (from the relative velocities of the components 
of a double star in the line of sight, measured by its aid) 
the distance of the star itself from our system. 

The reader is advised to consult, in connexion with the 
whole of tho second part of this article, the previous article 
Ether. (p. a t.) 


LIQHTFOOT, John (1 602—1 C75), an eminent rab- 
binical scholar, was the son of Thomas Lightfoot, vicar of 
Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, and was born at Stoke-upon-Trent 
in that county, on March 29, 1602. His school education 
was received at Morton Green near Congleton, Cheshire, 
and in June 1017 he entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where lie made great progress in Latin and Greek, and 
was reckoned the best orator among the undergraduates. 
After taking his bachelors degree, he became fur some 
time assistant master at llepton in Derbyshire ; at the 
canonical age lie received ordination, and shortly afterwards 
was appointed curato of Norton-under-Hales in Shropshire. 
There he attracted the notico of Sir Howland Cotton, an 
amateur Hebraist of some attainments it would seem, who 
made him his domestic chaplain at Bellaport, and was the 
lirst to awaken his taste for rabbinical learning. Shortly 
after the removal of Sir Rowland with his family to Loudon, 
Lightfoot followed him thither, but for some unexplained 
reason soon left the capital again, and, visiting his parents 
at Uttoxeter, took a solemn leave of them, having resolved 
“ to travel beyond the seas.” An unexpected and pressing 
invitation induced him to change his determination, and 
to accept a charge at Stoue in Staffordshire, where he con- 
tinued for about two years, and where, on May 21, 1628, 
he married Joyce, daughter of William Crompton of Stone 
Park, and widow of George Cop wood of Del verne, Stafford- 
shire. From Stone he removed to Hornsey near London, 
for the sake of tho library of Sion College, which he often 
had occasion to consult ; his first published work, entitled 
Erubhin , or Miscellanies , Christian and Juridical, /yenned 
for recreation at vacant hours , and dedicated to Sir R. 
Cotton, appeared at London in 1629. During the summer 


and autumn of 1630 he lived at Uttoxeter, and in 
September of that year he was presented by Sir It. Cotton 
to the rectory of Ashley in Staffordshire, where he continued 
to discharge his pastoral duties, and to prosecute LOb rab- 
binical studies, for the next twelve years. For the more 
uninterrupted pursuit of the Jatter he is said to have 
bought a small piece of land near his parsonage, and to 
have built upon it a small house “ containing a study and 
withdrawing room below, and a lodging chamber above.” 
“Here he closely followed his said studies with great 
delight and unwearied diligence, and did choose to lodge 
here very often, though it were so near to his family and 
parsonage house.” In June 1642 be left Ashley for 
London ; the precise occasion of the removal is not known, 
but probably it arose out of the necessity for personal 
superintendence of the publication of his next work, A few 
and netv Observations upon the Boole of Genesis : the most of 
them certain; the rest, probable ; all , hawiless , strange , and 
rarely heard of before , which appeared at London in that 
year with a dedication to “ my dear and loving countrymen 
of the county of Stafford, and other my friends residing 
in the city of London.” Soon after his arrival in the 
capital he became minister of St Bartholomew’s church, 
near the Exchange ; and in 1643 he was appointed to preach 
the sermon before the House of Commons on occasion of 
the public fast of March 29. It was afterwards published 
under the title of Elias Redivivus, the text being Luke 117; 
in it a parallel is drawn between the Baptist’s ministry 
and the work of reformation which in the preacher’s judg- 
ment was incumbent on the parliament of his own day. 
Lightfoot was also one of the original members of the 
Westminster Assembly, which held its first formal meet- 
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Ing on Saturday, July 1, 1643; his “ Journal of the 
Proceedings of the Assembly of Divines from January 1, 
1643 to December 31, 1644,” now printed in the thirteenth 
volume of the 8vo edition of his T Forks, is a valuable 
historical source for the too brief period to which it relates. 
He was assiduous in his attendance from the first, and, 
though frequently standing almost or even quite alone, 
especially in the Erastian controversy, exercised a material 
influence on the result of the discussions of the Assembly. 
In 1G43 Lightfoot published A Handful of Gleanings out 
of the Book of Exodus , dedicated to the inhabitants of 
Bartholomew Exchange, and in the samo year he was made 
master of Catherine Hall by the parliamentary visitors of 
Cambridge, and also, on the recommendation of the 
Assembly, was promoted to the rectory of Much Mutideu 
in Hertfordshire ; both appointments he retained until his 
death. In 1644 was published in London the first instal- 
ment of the laborious but never completed work of 
which the full title runs The Harmony of the Four 
Evangelists among themselves , and with thr Old Testament , 
with an explanation of the chief est difficulties both in Lan- 
guage and Sense ; Part /. From the beginning of the Gospels 
to the Baptism of our Saviour . The second part From the 
Baptism of our Saviour to the first Passover after followed 
in 1647, and the third From the first Passover after our 
Saviour's Baptism to the second in 1650. On August 26, 
1645, he again had the honour of preaching Ixffore the 
House of Commons on the day of their monthly fust ; in 
the discourse, which was afterwards published (A Fast 
Sermon , on Rev. xx. 1, 2), after controverting as erroneous 
and false the doctrine of the Millenaries, he goes on to 
urge upon the parliament various practical suggestions for 
the repression with a strong hand of current blasphemies 
(“I do hold it a truer point in divinity that ‘ errans con- 
scicntia Uganda ’ than ‘ligat* ”), for a thorough revision of 
the authorized version of the Scriptures, for the encourage- 
ment of a learned ministry, and for a speedy settlement of 
the church. “1 rejoice to see what you have done in 
platforming classes and presbyteries, and I verily and 
cordially believe it is according to the pattern in the 
mount. ” In the same year appeared A Commentary upon 

LIGHT 

I. LIGHTHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 

T TIE primary and most important consideration relating 
to the design and construction of a lighthouse tower 
which is to be built within the tide mark is the force 
of tho waves which may be expected to assail it, and the 
directions and heights at which that force will act on the 
building. The great waves which arc found in the open 
ocean cannot be generated in smaller seas, and, with a due 
regard to economy in construction, ought not therefore to 
be provided against What is wanted is to ascertain in 
such shorter seas the height of waves in relation to the 
length of “ fetch w in which they are generated, and next 
to determine their energy when on reaching the shore or a 
sunken rock, and so ceasing to be waves of oscillation, 
they enormously increase their destructive force by be- 
coming waves of translation. Full information as to these 
points and as to the marine dynamometer — an instru- 
ment used for ascertaining the force of the waves on an 
exposed surface — will be found in the article Harbours, 
to which the reader is referred. It is enough here to state 
that the law of increase in the height of waves was found 
by Mr T. Stevenson to be proportional to the square root 
of the distance from the windward shore, and that the 
greatest force recorded on rocks exposed to the ocean was 
5$ tons per square foot. The relative forces of summer 
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the Acts of the Apostles , chronical and critical; the 
Difficulties of the text exjdaified, and the times of the Story 
cad into annals. From the beginning of the Book to the 
end of the Twelfth Chapter . With a brief survey of the 
contemjmmry Story of the Jews and Homans (down to the 
third year of Claudius); and in 1647 he published The 
Harmony , Chronicle , and Order of the Old Testament , 
which was followed in 1655 by The Harmony , Chronicle , 
and Order of the New Testament , inscribed to Cromwell, 
with an epistle dedicatory to his highness’s honourable 
council. In the last-named year Lightfoot, who in 16&2 
had commenced doctor of divinity, was chosen vice- 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge, but continued 
to reside by preference at M unden, in the rectory of which, 
as well as in the mastership of Catherine Hall, he was con- 
firmed, through the influence of friends, at the Restoration. 
The remainder of his life was principally devoted to the 
production of the work by which his name now* chiefly 
lives, the Harm Jlebraiav et Tahnvdiar, in which the 
volume relating to Matthew appeared iu 1658, that relat- 
ing to Mark in 1CC3, aud those relating to 1 Corinthians* 
John, and Luke, in 1664, 1671, and 1674 respectively. 
Towards the close of 1 675, w hile travelling from Cambridge 
to Ely (where he had been collated by Sir Orlando 
Bridgman to a prebendal stall), he caught a severe cold, 
upon which, by an indiscretion in diet it is said, fever 
supervened; falling afterwards into a lethargy which con- 
tinued for about a fortnight, he died at Ely on December 
6, 1675. The Hone J/ebnueie et Tahnudtcw impensm in 
Aeta Apostolorum et in Fp. S. Fault ad J toman us were 
published posthumously. 

Thi» Works of Lightfoot wen* first edited, ill 2 vols, fob, by 
Hiiglit and StryjH* in 1684; the Opera Omnia , rum Tvaelii , 
appeared at. Rotterdam in 1686 (2 voIr. fob), mid again, edited by 
Li'iisdcn, nt Kmneker in 1616) (.‘1 vols. lob). A volume of linnains 
was published at London in 1700. Tin* //or. JIrbr. et Tuhn. were 
also edited iu Latin by (arozov (Lcipsic, 1676-71)), and agio u, in 
English, by (Juudell (Oxford, I860). The most. complete edition is 
1 1 oil of the iriiole IForks, in 13 vols. Hvn, rdiled by Pitman 
(London, 1822 2. r »j It includes, besides the works already noticed, 
numerous mentions, letters, end iniaculhiuooUH writings; and also 
The Temple , especially cm d stood m the Lays of our Mainour (Lon* 
don, 1G60J. 

HOUSE 

and winter gales were found to be as 1 to 3, and the 
vertical force, after acting on a curved seawall, was eighty- 
four times greater than the horizontal force at a height of 
23 feet above high water. 

The history of the ancient lighthouses is of so scanty a 
nature that we may pass at once to more modern works, 
commencing with Winston ley’s Eddystone light. 

Winstanleys Eddystone Light. — The Eddystone Rocks, 
which lie about 14 miles off Plymouth, are fully exposed 
to the south-western seas. The lighthouse was completed 
by Win. Stanley in four seasons. In 1698 it was finished at 
a height of 80 feet end the light exhibited ; but in 1699, 
in consequence of damage by storms, the tower was 
increased by an outer ring of masonry 4 feet thick, and 
made solid from the foundation to nearly 20 feet above the 
rock. The height was increased to nearly 120 feet, and 
completed in 1700. During the well known hurricane o t 
20th November 1703 the tower was destroyed. In general 
design as well as in details this work must be placed 
among the vetanda of maritime engineering. For example, 
in plan it was polygonal instead of circular. In his blind 
devotion to ornamentation Winstanley violated throughout 
the principles of uniformity of outer profile so as to preset 
great obstructions- to the action of the waves. 

JRudyerTs Eddystone Tower. — This work was commenced 
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in 1706 and completed in 1709, in the form of a frustum 
of a cone 92 feet high. The work consisted principally of 
timber, the lower part being oak carefully bolted together, 
and also to the rock. Above the lower structure of oak 
courses of stone, cramped together and fixed to the timber 
work and to the rock, were added in order to give weight 
to the structure. This lighthouse stood for forty-six years, 
and was destroyed by fire in 1765. In every respect the 
simplicity of the structure and the judicious character of 
the details of the design may be regarded as models of 
engineering. First, it rested upon a stepped level base, 
was circular in plan, did not wholly depend upon fixtures 
but upon weight, preserved a uniform external surface 
devoid of outside projections and ornamentation ; and, 
above all, the engineer did not by splaying out the base 
needlessly throw away the small dia meter which the rock 
afforded, but with much judgment adopted the conical 
form. 

Smeaton' s Eddy stone Tower \ — This justly celebrated 
work, which consisted entirely of stone, was commenced in 
1756, and the masonry was finished in 1759. Smeaton 
was the first engineer who adopted a structure of masonry 
for a sea tower aud dovetailed joints for the stones, which 
averaged a ton in weight This work cannot be regarded 
as a safe model for general imitation in exposed situations, 
and Rudyerd's earlier tower was certainly as successful in 
resisting the forces to which it was exposed. Rudyerd 
unquestionably selected for so small a rock as the Eddystone 
a preferable form to that adopted by Smeaton. The 
sharply curved profile in Smeaton’s design greatly reduced 
the diameter of the 
building at a small 
height above the 
rock, and so re- 
' duced its strength. 

Smeaton’s reasoning about the similarity of a tower exposed 
Vo the surf and an oak tree resisting the wind was very 
Conclusively Bhown to be fallacious by the late Mr Alan 
Stevenson. The arching of the floors, as shown in fig. 1, 
Was also a source of weakness which the introduction of the 
Ijfon chains, shown black in the diagram, was intended to 
Counteract. Mr Douglass in 1878 stated that “for several 
Jrears the safety of the Eddystone had been a matter of 
anxiety and watchful care to the corporation of the Trinity 
House, owing to the great tremor of the building with each 
wave stroke.” He also stated that the projecting cornice 
at the top had been lifted, and that the rock itself had 
been considerably undermined. A new tower has now 
(1882) been erected in place of Smeaton’s by Mr Douglass. 

Bell Rock Lighthouse Tower . — The Bell Rock, which lies 
12 miles off the coast of Forfarshire, is fully exposed to the 
assaults of the German Ocean. The rock is of considerable 
extent but of a low level, the tower being covered about 16 
feet at high water of Bpring tides, Mr R. Stevenson, of 
Edinburgh, when he first landed on the rock, decided to 
adopt a stone tower as Smeaton had done at the Eddy- 
stone, but he deviated largely from that design in the 
thickness of the walls, 
in raising the tower to 
100 feet instead of 68 
feet, and the level of 
the solid to 21 feet Fig. 2. 

above high water instead of 11 feet Instead of employ- 
ing arched floors as at the Eddystone, he adopted lintel 
atones for the floors which formed part of the outward 
walla, and were feathered and grooved as in carpentry, 
besides having dovetailed joggles across the joints where 
they formed part of the walls. It will be seen on fig. 2 
that the floore Instead of being sources of weakness, as in 
Smeaton's tower, were converted into effective bonds tying 
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the walls together. He also used a temporary beacon or 
barrack on the rock for the engineer and his workmen 
to live in while the tower was in progress. The bill intro- 
duced into parliament for this work in 1802 was not 
passed in consequence of financial difficulties. As the Bell 
Rock was scarcely dry at low water, while the Eddystone 
was scarcely covered at high water, the commissioners, in 
order to fortify Mr Stevenson’s views, consulted Mr Telford, 
and before going to parliament for the second time they 
also, on Mr Stevenson’s suggestion, obtained for the scheme 
the support of Mr Rennie, with whom he could afterwards 
advise in case of emergency during the progress of the 
work. The second bill was passed in 1806, and the works, 
which were begun in 1807, were finished in 1810, and the 
light was exhibited in 1811. The total weight of the tower 
is 2076 tons. 

Skerryvore Lighthouse . — The Skerry vore Rocks, 12 miles 
off the island of Tyree in Argyllshire, which is the nearest 
land, are wholly open to the Atlantic. The works, designed 
and carried out by the late Mr Alan Stevenson, were com- 
menced in 1838 and finished in 1843. The first tem- 
porary barrack was destroyed in 1838, and another erected 
on a more sheltered part of the rock. The tower, which is 
of a hyperbolic curve, is 138 feet high, 42 diameter at the 
base, and 16 at the top. Its weight is 4308 tons. 

J Bishop Rock . — The Bishop Rock, lying off the Scilly 
Islands, is fully exposed to the Atlantic. It was designed 
by the late Mr James Walker, and carried out by Mr J. N. 
Douglass. It is 100 feet above high water, 34 feet in 
diameter at the base, and 17 at top. The lowest part of 
the foundation of tower is covered about 19 feet at high 
water springs ; the solid is 20 feet above high water, where 
the walls are 9 feet thick, and decrease to 2 feet at the top. 
Owing to the great tremor in this building, it has lately 
been found necessary to strengthen it by an internal 
structure of ironwork. 

Wolf Rock . — This much exposed rock is about midway 
between Scilly and the Lizard Point, and is submerged to 
the depth of about 2 feet at high water. The first design 
for a lighthouse was in 1823, by Mr R. Stevenson, but it 
was not till 1862 that a lighthouse was commenced under 
the superintendence of Mr Douglass, from a design by the 
late Mr Walker. It is 116J feet high, 41 feet 8 inches 
diameter at the base, decreasing to 17 at the top, and the 
walls are 7 feet 9£ inches thick, decreasing to 2 feet 3 
inches. The shaft is a concave elliptic frustum, and 
contains 3296 tons. The lower part of the tower has 
projecting scarcements in order to break up the sea, but, as 
has been already stated in the case of the Eddystone, 
such projections are not in accordance with the principle 
of uniformity of external surface, and are, therefore, more 
likely to produce disturbance of the masonry than to add 
to its stability. 

Dhu Heartach Rock Lighthous$^D» Dhu Heartach 
Rock, which is 35 feet above high liaiett is 14 miles from 
the island of Mull, which is the nearest shore. The 
maximum diameter of the tower, which is of parabolio 
outline, is 36 feet, decreasing to 16 feet ; the shaft is solid 
for 32 feet above the rock; the masonry weighs 3115 
tons, of which 1810 are contained in the solid part The 
temporary barrack for the workmen was made of malleable 
iron bars with an iron drum on the top in which the 
workmen lived. This tower was designed by Messrs D. & 
T. Stevenson, and occupied six years in erection, the 
length of the working season being only about two and a 
halt months in each year. 

Chickens Rock Lighthouse. — The Chickens Rock lies 1 
mile off the Calf of Man. The curve of the tower, which is 
123 feet 4 inches high, is hyperbolic, the diameter varying 
from 42 feet to 16 feet The tower is submerged 5 feet at 
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high-water springs. The solid is 32} feet in height, 
weighing 2050 tons, the whole weight of the tower being 
3557 tons. The walls decrease from 9 feet 3 inches to 2 
feet 3 inches in thickness. The work was designed by 
Messrs D. <fc T. Stevenson, and was begun in 1869 and 
completed in 1874. 

Great Basses Lighthouse near Ceylon . — Great Basses 
lighthouse lies 6 miles from the nearest land, and was 
designed by Mr Douglass. The tower has a cylindrical 
base 32 feet in diameter, above which is a tower 67 feet 
5 inches high and 23 feet in diameter. The walls vary 
in thickness from 5 feet to 2 feet The tower, including 
the base, contains about 2768 tons, and the work was 
finished in three years. 

There are several other lighthouses in Ireland, India, 
and America which merit more attention than our space 
admits of, and we shall therefore conclude with directing 
the attention of the engineer to the important influence of 
the configuration of rocks in modifying the breaking of 
waves. It cannot but excite surprise that some of the 
structures which were erected on the Eddystone should 
have withstood the waves so long as they did. This fact 
seems to lead to the conclusion that the Eddystone lvock, 
at one time at least, acted to some extent as a shelter to 
the structures which were built on it During a summer 
gale when Dhu Heartach lighthouse was being erected 
fourteen stones each of 2 tons weight, which had been fixed 
on the tower by joggles and Portland cement at the level 
of 37 feet above high water, were torn out and swept off 
into deep water, as shown on Plate VI I. At the Bell 
Bock stones of 2 tons weight were several times swept 
away during the construction of the tower, while it is a 
remarkable fact that no stones were ever moved at the 
Eddystona But what is more striking, the thin glass 
panes of Winstanley’s first tower stood successfully through 
a whole winter's storms at the same level above the water 
as that at which the fourteen heavy blocks were swept 
away at Dhu Heartach, where it was found necessary 
from the experience acquired when constructing the light- 
house to raise the solid base of the tower to nearly the 
same height above the water as the glasB panes in 
Smeaton's tower, which have hardly ever been broken 
during the storms of more than a hundred years. 

The conclusion then which seems fairly deducible from 
these facts is that the level of the plane of dangerous impact 
of the waves above high water depends upon the relation 
subsisting between their height and the configuration of the 
rocks above and below high water, as well as perhaps on the 
configuration of the bottom of the sea near the lighthouse. 
Thus, while the rock at Dhu Heartach, from its height 
above high water, forms a great protection against the 
smaller class of waves, it operates as a dangerous conductor 
to the largest waves, enabliug them to exert a powerful 
horizontal force at a much higher level than they would 
had the rock been lower. The lighthouse engineer must 
therefore beware of taking it for granted that Smeaton’s 
Eddystone tower is a model for general imitation, and must 
carefully consider as best he can in what way the configur- 
ation of the rock may affect the stability of the tower which 
he has to design. Unfortunately in the present state of 
our information no specific directions can be laid down for 
his guidance in this matter, but the following general rules 
of construction may be given : — 

(1) The tower should have a low centre of gravity, and sufficient 
mass to prevent its being upset by the waves. (2) It should be 
throughout circular in the horizontal plane, and either straight 
or continuously curved in the vertical plane, so as to present no 
abrupt change of outline which would check the free ascent of the 
rising waves, or the free descent of the falling waves, or the free 
vent of those passing round the tower. All external scarce meats 
in the vertical plane, or polygonal outline in the horizontal plane, 


are therefore objectionable. (8) Its height, esxens paribus, should 
be determined by the distance at which the light requires to be 
seen by the sailor. The rule for determining this height will be 
afterwards given. (4) Where the rock is soft, or consists of ledges 
which are easily torn up, the tower should spring from the foun- 
dation-course at a low angle with the surface of the rock, so as to 
prevent its being broken up by reaction of the waves from the 
building ; or, in other words, the tower must have a curved profile. 
But special care should be taken to siuk the foundation-courses 
below the surface of the rock, as the superincumbent weight 
decreases with the sine of the angle of inclination of the wall. If 
the rock overhangs, owing to the wearing action of the waves, the 
tower should, if possible, built at a distance from the place where 
this dangerous aetiou is in progress. (5) Where the rock is hard 
and of ample area, the tower may be oi such a curved form as will 
best suit tne economic arrangement of the materials, bo as to avoid 
an unnecessary thickness of the upper walls. (6) When the rock is 
hard, but of small dimensions, the diameter above the buso should 
not be suddenly reduced by adopting a curved profile, but a conical 
outline should be adopted ; and if the rock be hard, but of yet 
smaller dimensions, a eylindric form of greater height should be 
adopted so as to thicken the walls, and to increase the weight and 
therefore increase the friction, which is directly proportional to 
the weight of the blocks of masonry. In all cases where the rock 
is small the thickness of the walls should be decreased by stops or 
scarcements internally, but never externally. (7) The level of the 
top of the solid jmrt of the tower, and the thickness of the walls 
above it, should, in different towers having the same oxpoBure, be 
determined in each case by the level and configuration or the rock 
and of the bottom of the sea. (8) Tho best i*>Hition for the tower 
is not necessarily tho highest part of the rock. It should, in each 
case, be selected so us to secure tho groatest protection in the direc- 
tion of tho maximum fetch and decjHJst water near the reef. (9) 
The tower should not, if possible, be erected across any chasm which 
divides the rock, or in the direction of any gully which projects into 
it, es}»ecially if it be of converging form, which would concentrate 
wave action. (10) No permanent fixture of the tower to the rock 
is required for increasing the stability of the structure. The foun- 
dation-course (unless where a curvod profile is adopted) becomes, 
indeed, in the end the most stablo of all, bocuuso it lias the greatest 
weight above it, to keep it in its place. (11) The stones should, 
however, be sufficiently connected together, and fixed to the rock, 
in order to prevent their being washed away during the construc- 
tion of the work, when they have no sui>erincuuibent weight to 
keep them in their beds. (12) Tho tower should rest on a truly 
level base, or on level steps cut in the rock. (13) The pressure of 
all the materials within the tower should act vertically, so as 
not to produce a resolved force acting laterally as an outward 
thrust. (14) The tower should be of such height and diameter, 
with walls of such thickness as to prevent the masonry being 
disturbed by the impact of the waves, (lfi) The entrance door 
should be placed on that side of the tower where the length of fetch 
is shortest, or where from the 
configuration of the reef and 
the depth of water the force 
of the waves is least. This 
was determined at the Bell 
Rock by the distribution of 
the fucua which grew on the 
lower parts of the tower dur- 
ing the first winter, the vege- 
tation being least where tne 
waves were heaviest. (10) 

The materials should be of 
the highest specific gravity 
that can be readily obtained, 
and, in some special cases, 
lead, or dove-tailed blocks of 
cast iron sot in cement, might 
perliaps be employed. 

Plate VIL shows sec- 
tions on the same scale 
of a number of the p 
more remarkable light- 
house towers. 

Fig. 3 shows an iron 
pile light erected at 
Haneda, in the Bay of 
Yedo, Japan. Fig. 8. 

Modes of Uniting the Stones and Courses of Masonry . — 
Fig. 4 (p. 618) shows the mode of combining the stones 
during construction at different lighthouses in the United 
Kingdom and in America. 
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Skerry vore, 6th Course. 



Dhu llcartuch, 1st Course. 




Eddystone, 12th Courge. 



Fiq. 4.— Courses of variepi totftthouse Towtm 


II. LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION. 

What is required of every lighthouse apparatus is either 
the equal distribution of the rays constantly or periodically 
over the whole horizon, or else their unequal distribution 
over certain azimuths only. 

The first of these two cases, viz., the equal distribution 
of the light, will be best understood by explaining the 
different manner in which the rays are operated on by the 
apparatus for a fixed light and by that for a revolving 
light. The characteristic of a fixed light, which is that of 
being seen constantly and always of the same power round 
the whole horizon, might no doubt be perfectly produced 
by a naked flame without any apparatus, but then all the 
rays which did not fall on the navigable track of shipping 
would be lost to the sailor. In order then to intercept and 
utilize those rays which, instead of falling on this navigable 
track, would either go upwards to the sky or downwards 
on the shore close to the lighthouse tower, and on that part 
of the sea which is very near the shore, we must have 
recourse to optical agents both for bending down the rays 
which naturally point too high, and for bending up those 
which point too low. It thus appears that the apparatus 
for a fixed light should bend the rays in the vertical plane 
only, but should not intorfere with their natural horizontal 
divergence in azimuth. 

The demands which are made on a light that has to 
revolve are not nearly so great as on one that iB fixed, 
for the revolving light does not, like the fixed, require 
to illuminate the whole horizon simultaneously, but only 
each point of it at successive intervals of time. When 
the dark intervals occur, the rays from the flame which 
are then pointing in the direction of the dark spaces 
should therefore have their directions so altered laterally 
as to pass into the adjoining light spaces and thus to 
increase the power of the luminous flashes. A revolving 
light, though supplied by a flame of the same power as a 
fixed, will thus necessarily be far more intense, as it does 
not lose its power by diffusing the rays constantly over the 
whole horizon, but gathers them up into a number of 
separate bundles or beams of great intensity. The 
apparatus of a revolving light has consequently more 
optical work to do than that of a fixed, for the rays must 
be bent not only in the vertical plane but laterally in the 
horizontal and in all intermediate planes as well. 

In the construction of lighthouse apparatus either 
metallic or glass agents may be employed, but it has been 
found by experiments that a great saving of light (about 
25 per cent.) is effected when glass only is used. All 
kinds of apparatus may conveniently be ranged either under 
the catoptric system , where metallic reflexion only is used, 
the dioptric where the material employed is wholly glass 
producing refraction and total reflexion, or the catadioptric, 
in which both glass and metal are employed. 


Catoptric System of Illuminating every Azimuth with Light 
of equal Lower either Constantly or Periodically. 

Passing over the early and rude expedients of such night marks Catoptrl 
as open coal fires or naked candles placed m glazed lanterns, we system, 
shall confine our attention to the gradual development of those 
optical designs 
which are now or 
wcrolately adopted 
for lighthouse ap- 
paratus. 

Parabolic Reflec- 
tors. — In 1763, or 
at latest before 
1777, parabolic re- 
flectors were first 
used for lighthouse 
illumination by Mr Pig* 5. 

Hutchinson, dockmaster of Liverpool. In his work on PraetieaL 
Seamanship , published in 1777, he states that the Mersey lights wort 
fitted with reflectors (figs. 5 and 6) formed of small facets of silvered 
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glass, and made, as he says “ as nearly as they can be to the j parabolic 
curve.*' This is unquestionably the earliest published notice of the 
use of parabolic reflectors for lighthouse illumination. Up to 1782 
the wicks of the lamps were of a flat form, but in that year Argand 
introduced wicks and burners of a hollow cylindrio form which 
admitted a central current of air through the burner so as to ignite 
the cone of gas issuing from the wick both within and without 
Huuiford afterwards split up the cone of gas into several concentric 
shells. 

“It is remarkable,” says Mi J. T. Chance in his excellent 
memoir (3/in. Ins . Civil Eng. f voL xxvi.), “how many inventors 
have contributed their respective parts to the multiple burner : — 
Argand, the double current ; Lange, the indisi>ensabi6 contraction 
of tne glass chimney ; Carcel, the mechanism for an abundant supply 
of oil ; and Count Rumford, the multiple burner, an idea mado 
feasible by these contrivances, and finally realized by Arago and 
Augustin Fresnel. ” 

Optical Properties of the Parabolic Reflector. — In the parabolic 
peflector all rays diverging strictly from the focus and falling on the 
paiaboloid emerge in one beam of parallel rays. But as an oil light 
is not a mathematical point, but an object of considerable magni- 
tude, the lays from the outside of the flame being exfooal will, 
after reflexion, emerge os a cone whose divergence is directly pro- 
portional to the radius of the flame and inversely to the focal dis- 
tance of the reflector. Its intensity must consequently vary as the 
squares of the distances from the lighthouse. Optical amiaratus 
does not then prevent that divergence which is due to tne flame 
being of sensible magnitude. 

Defects of the Paraboloid. — It will be seen from fig. 7 that the 
paralwdie mirror a is at liest but a very imperfect instrument, for 
even if the radiant were strictly a mathematical point, the cone of 
rays (shown undotted) escaping post the lipe of the mirror must be 
lost 


v Fig. 7. — Vertical Section. Fid. 8. — Plan, 

range- Mode of Employing Reflector sf or Fixed and Revolving Lights. — In 
nit of order to produce, on the catoptric system, a fixed light showing all 
lec- round the circle, a number of reflectors (o, o, o, fig. 8) are fixed 
round the outside of a stationary chande- 
lier n. As the ordinary poralioloid has 
about 14° of divergence, twenty-live re- 
flectors were needed to light # up continu- 
ously (though not equally) the whole 
horizon. If again the light was to revolve, 
then a revolving chandelier (figs. 9 and 10) 
was employed having a certain number of 
flat faces, on each of which was fixed a 
toumber of separate lamps and reflectors 
with their axes parallel to each other. 

When the chandelier revolved, and one of 
the flat sides was turned towards the sailor, 
he would, when at some distance from the 
shore, receive a flash at once from each of 
the mirrors which were on that face, but 
when the face was turned away from him 
a dark period would intervene until the 
next face came round again, 
nal Rordicr Marctfs Fanal Sicttral, 1819.— In Fio. 9. —Elevation. 
AraL order strictly to equalize a fixed light over 
^ \tho whole horizon, which could not possibly 
be done with separate reflectors, Marcct 
proposed this ingenious instrument, which 
is generated by the revolution of the para- 
bolic profile pp* (fig. 11) round its para- 
meter as a vertical axis, instead of round a 
horizontal axis, as in all former reflectors. 

The vertices of the parabola are cut off, so 
as to permit of a common focus for the 
'flame. The rays will therefore be reflected 
parallel to the horizontal axis in the vertical plane, while the 
natural divergence of the light in azimuth will not be interfered 
with. By thiB excellent contrivance the light was for the first time 
mead equally round the horizon in one continuous zone. But even 
nough the radiants ware reduced to a mathematical point, very 



Fia. 10. —Plan. 





many of the rays (shown in hard lines in the elevation, fig. 11) are 
allowed to escape past the lips of the reflector, and this loss takes 
place all round the circle. 



Fig. 1L 


Diottrio System. 

Beginning in 1822, Augustin Fresnel, the eminent physicist and Dioptric 
mathematician, entirely revolutionized the previously existing light- systsm. 
house system by meaiiB of his annular lenses, cylindrio refractors, 
and totally reflecting prisms. Before deseribiug those and their 
combinations it is necessary to state that the size of the flame pro- 
duces divergence with lenses as well as with reflectors. The measure 
of this divergence for any point of the lens is the angle whose sine 
is 

Rttdlu" of flamo 

Distance of point from centre of fUtne 


Fresnel 8 Optical Agents, 


Annular Lens, 1748-1822. — Bullbn in 1748 suggested a new form Fresnel’s 
of lens for burning pur]MweH in order to save tne loss of heat by annular 
absorption of the sun’s rays in passing through a thick lens of large lens, 
size whose outer profile is continuously spherical. He proposed to 
grind out of a solid piece of glass a lens in steps or concentric zones 
in order to reduce the. thickness to a minimum (figs. 12 and 18). ' • 

Condoreet, in liis Eloqr dc Puff on , in 
1773 (Paris edition, 1804, p. 3f>) pro- /i 
posed the capital improvement, of / ] 

(building up Billion’s stepped lens in / 
separate rings, and pointed out that ; 
the cutting of t Jio surface into steps • 
had the utlect of correcting to a large \ 
extent the spherical abet ration, or 
divergence from the parallel, ol the 
rays emitted by any continuously 
spherical lens. Sir D. BrewHter, in ^‘dion. Elevation. 

1811, also described the sumc plan. But lx>th these writers designed 
their lenses for burning purposes only, and not for operating on 
light, while all tho surfaces of their lenses were spherical. In 1822 
Fresnel constructed a built-up lens for lighthouse purjams, in 
which the centres of curvature of tho different rings receded from 
the axis according to their distance from the centre, so as prac- 
tically to eliminate spherical aberration, the only spherical surfaco 
left being the small central part a (fig. 13). These lenses are used 
fur revolving lights only. 

Cyliiulrie Refractor. -This instrument was introduced by Fresnel Cyllndric 
for effecting dioptrioully by refraction in front of the flame what refractor. 



Intel been done before ratop- 
tricully by Mareet’s reflector 
by reflexion from behind the 
flame. It consisted of a 
zone or hoop of glass (tigs. 
14 and 15) generated by tne 
revolution round ft vertical 
axis of the middle section of 
the annular lens just de- 
scribed, which lens, on the 
other hand, being generated 
by the same profile round a 
horizontal axis, parallelized 
the rays in every plane, 
whereas the cylindric re- 
fractor does bo in the vertical 



Flo. 14.— Plan. 


plane only. 

Totally Reflecting Prisms. 

—Fresnel next conceived 
the admirable improvement 
of employing the principle 
of “total” or internal re- 

prismoidaT ring, ABC, is refracted and bent in the direction iR, 
and falling on the side AC, at an angle of incidence greater than 
the critical, is totally reflected in the direction Re, and, impinging 
on the side BC at it undergoes a second refraction, and emerges 
horizontally. The highest ray FA after refraction by AB and 
reflexion by AC must (in order to avoid superfluous glass) pass 
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•long AB. and after a second refraction at B emerge horizontally. 
The lowest ray FB after refraction by AB must, for like reason, 
pass along BC, and after reflexion by AC and a seoond refraction 

W ~~ 


oy BC also emerge horizontally. 
Every other ray incident on the 
prisms between A ana B is, 
after one reflexion and two re» 
fractions, emitted horizontally. 
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Straight Refracting Prism. 

Framers straight refracting 
prism which refracts the rays 
that fall on it, but in one plane 
only, requires no further explanation, as it is simply a straight 
prism of the same horizontal cross section as one or the prisms of 
nis cylindric refractor, so as when 


Fig. 1«. 


placed in front of his fixed ap- 
lei i 


paratus to produce a beam of parallel rays like a lens. 

Great Central Lamp . — We will now goon to describe the manner 
in which Fresnel utilized the four new optical agents which he 
originated, by tiret referring to his central burner system. In all 
lighthouses prior to 1822 the mode of getting up the required power 
was by employing a sufficient number of separate reflectors, each of 
which (unless we except Bordier Marcot’s mirror) required its own 
separate lamp. Instead of numerous independent lamjw and 
reflectors, Fresnel used a single lamp which had four concentric 
wicks, and was fed with oil by a pump worked by clock work. 
Surrounding this burner was a stationary cylindric refractor for a 
fixed light, and annular lenses -evolving outside of it for a revolv- 
ing light 


Fresnels Combinations of his Optical Agents. 

Catadioptric Fixed Light . — This apparatus (figs. 17 and 18), in 
which a central burner is used, consists of a dioptric cylindric 
refractor with zones of silvered mirror above and below similar in 
profile to Bordier Marcet’s reflector. By the adoption of the 



refractor the whole of the wasteful divergence which occurs in 
Marcet’s reflector is prevented. We have here a geometrically 
perfect combination, but it iB not so physically, because metallic 
reflexion is used. This physical defect Fresnel obviated in his next 
design. 

Dioptric Fixed LiglU. — First Application of Total Reflexion to 
Fixed Lights . — In this apparatus Fresnel substituted Ins totally 



FlO. 19. — Elevation. 


Fla. 20. — Vertical Section. 



reflecting prism p and lens R for Marcet’s reflector, and thus 
distributed the whole light equally over the horizon by means of 
dioptric agents alone. This was the first application of total 


reflexion to lighthouse apparatus, and this beautiful instrument 
continues till now in universal use. Figs 19 and 20 represent an 
elevation and section of this apparatus. 

Fresnels Revolving Light.— In this form of revolving light (fig. Revolt- 
21) the central burner is surrounded by annular lenses L, ending light, 
a compound arrangement 
of inclined trapezoidal 
' lenses U and plane silvered 
mirrors M. The inclined 
lenses fit closely to each 
other and form a pyra- 
midal dome, and the light, 
intercepted by them, is 
sent upwards in inclined 
beams until, falling upon 
the plane mirrors M, it is „ _ 

sent outwards in horizontal ^ ia 21* — Vertical Section, 

parallelized beams. All these optical agents are made to revolve 
round the central lamp, and the sailor receives a full flash when 
the axis of one of the 
emerging beams passes 
his eye, and as soon as it 
passes him he is in dark- 
ness until the next beam 
comes round. This de- 
sign, unlike that of his 
fixed light, is imperfect 
on account of the employ- 
ment of metallic reflexion, 
and because two agent? 
are employed for all except 
the central portion of the 
rayB. 

Fixed Light varied by 
Flashes. — This distinction 
(figs. 22 and 28) Fresnel 
produced by placing his 
straight refracting prisms 
F on a revolving frame 
outside of his fixed light 
apparatus rr, so that 
when the upright prisms 
come in line witn the 
observer the light is in- 
creased to the power of the 
revolving light, a broad 

flash as in tne annular lens being produced in place of a narrow 
strip of rays os in the unassisted fixed light 

Alan Stevenson's Improvements. 

Mr Stevenson was the first to introduce the dioptric system into Alan 
Britain, and in doing so he made the following improvements. 8teveii» 

1. Ref r actor qf a Truly Cylindrical Form. — Owing to difficulties son’s in 
in construction, Fresnel adopted a polygonal instead of a cylindric prove- 
form for his refractor, but Mr Steveifeon succeeded in getting Messrs menta» 
Cookson of Newcastle to construct a first order refractor of a truly 
cylindric form. 

2. Helical Glass Joints for Fixed Lights.— Mr Stevenson further 
improved the apparatus by constructing the refractor in rhomboids! 
instead of rectangular pieces (figs. 24 and 25), thus producing helical 
joints and preventing 
serious obscuration of the 
light in any azimuth. 

8. Helical Metallic 
Framings.— The internal 
metallic frame work for 
supporting the upper 
cupola of prisms was 
also, for the same reason, 
made by him of a helical 
form. 

4. Diagonal Framed 
Lantern.— The astragals 
or sash bars of the lantern 
were likewise made dia- 
gonal and constructed of bronze instead of iron in order to reduce 
their sectional area. A.small harbour light with inclined astrag&la 
was made in 1886 by Mr E. Sang. Mr Stevenson also prepared a 
design in 1846 for Start Point, Orkney, in which ho extended the 
helical arrangement to the astragals, but it was never carried out 
Mr Douglass independently designed and afterwards carried inte 
practice this form of lantern. 

Alan Stevenson's Improved Revolving Light for Skerryvort . — 

In 1835 Mr Stevenson, in a report to the Northern Lighthouee 
Board, proposed to add fixed reflecting prisms p (fig. 26) Mow the 
lenses of Fresnel s revolving light *od be commnnieated thia 
I proposal to M. L Fresnel, who approved of his suggestion, and 
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assisted in carrying ont the design in 1848. This combination 
added, however, but little to the power of the flash, and produced 
both a periodically flashing and 
constantly fixed light; but it 
must be remembered that the 
prism for fixed lights was the 
only kind of reflecting prism 
then known. The combination 
of trapezoidal lenses and mirrors 
was also, for the same reason, 
still used. The prisms for Sker- 
ryvore were the first that were 
made of the large size (first 
order), and were constructed 
by M. Soleil at Paris under 
the superintendence of Leonor 
Fresnel, the successor of his 
brother Augustin, then deceased. 

Besides the designs which 
have been described for improv- 
ing Fresnel’s revolving light, 
there were many others, among 
which may be mentioned those 
of Leonor Fresnel, Sir David 
Brewster, W. H. Barlow, F.R.S., 

A. Gordon, Lepaute, Letour- 
neau, Reynaud, and Tabouret ; 
but in all these, as well as in Fig. 26. Vertical Section, 
those which have been described, the rays were either not parallel- 
ized in every plane or else unnecessary agents were resorted to for 
that purpose. 

T. Stevenson's Holophotal System. 

>lo- It was not till 1849-50 that the problem was first solved of 
otal condensing the whole sphere of rays diverging from a flame into 
item, a single beam of parallel rays without any unnecessary reflexions or 
refractions. 

Catadioptric Holophote . — In figs. 27 and 28 part of the anterior 
hemisphere of rays is intercepted and at once Darallelized by the 
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Fio. 27.— Vertical Section. 


Fia. 28. — Front Elevation. 


lens L, whose principal focus (i.e., for parallel rays) is in the centre 
of the flame, whilo the remainder is intercepted and made parallel 
by the paraboloid a , and thus the double agents in Fresnel’s design 
are dispensed with. The rays of the posterior hemisphere are re- 
flected by the spherical mirrqf b back again through the focus, 
whence passing onwards one j>ortion of them falls on the lens and 
the rest on the paraboloid, so as finally to emerge in uniou with 
and parallel to the front rays. This was the first instrument which 
intercepted and parallelized all the 
rays proceeding from a focal point 
by the minimum number of agents. 

It is therefore geometrically per- 
fect, and was called by Mr Steven- 
son a holophote, but it is not physi- 
cally so, for it employs metallic 
reflexion, and with an ordinary oil 
flame and burner some of the rays 
reflected by the spherical mirror 
would fall upon the burner and be 
lost This instrument was first 
employed at the North Harbour of 
Peterhead in 1849. 

Holophotal Catadioptric Appa- 
ratus Revolving round a Central 
Flame . — If in place of Fresnel’s 
oompound arrangement of trape- 
zoidal lenses and plane mirrors 
there are substituted mirrors R, R (fig. 29) generated by ths revolu- 
tion of a parabolic profile round a horizontal axis, all the light 
will be at once sent out in parallel beams by them and the lenses 
L, and the apparatus is therefore geometrically perfect, but metallic 
instead of glass agents are still employed. 

T. Stevenson's Holophotal Dioptric Agents. 

The agents for rendering the holophote purely dioptric fell next 
to be described. 



Fio. 29.— Vertical Section. 


1850. — If prisms are generated by the revolu- Holo- 
tion of sections of Fresnel’s prisms round a horizontal instead of a pbosal 
vertical axis, as shown in fig. 80, rays incident upon them will pri 


be made parallel in every plane 
instead of in the vertical plane 
only as in Fresnel’s prisms.* 

In 1852 it was stated that A, 
Fresnel, in 1826, tried prisms of 
this kind on lamp-posts for the 
quays of a canal in Paris, but 
their use was discontinued. They 
wore not so arranged as to be 


Section on at, 
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Fig. 80. 


applicable to lighthouses, and no acoount of them was published. 

Double Reflecting Prisms giving Two Internal Reflexions instead 
of One t 1850. — The object of these prisms is to reflect the rays back 
through the focus. The rays from/ (fig. 81) pass normally tnrougb 



Fio. 31.— Vertical Section. 


the surface be and fall upon the surfaces ab. ac, by which they i 
totally reflected and sent back to the flame.* 


Optical Combinations of Dioptric Holophotal Agents. 



Fio. 82.— Vertical 

Section. 


Dioptric Holophote with Dioptric Spherical Mirror . — If rings of Dioptric 
holophotal prisms/;, p (fig. 32), combined with a central refracting holopkoto 
lens li subtending together 180®, lie placed before a flame, the whole with 
of the front half of the diverging sphere of rays will be at onoe minor, 
condensed by refractiou and total reflexion into one boam of parallel 
rays. Next, if there be placed behind the 
flame a dome of glass a formed of zones 
generated by the revolution of the cross 
section of the double reflecting prisinB round 
a horizontal axis, the back hemisphere of 
rays will, after the double reflexion, be re- 
turned by it through the flame so as to 
diverge along with the front rays ; for this 
dome is a perfect mirror^ not only for the 
faint light that is sui>eHicially reflected by 
the first concave surface, but also for the 
main portion of the rays which enter the 
substance of the gloss and are there totally 
reflected. Thus the whole light is paral- 
lelized entirely by glass agonts. This com- 
bination should therefore produce the light 
of maximum intensity , being both geometrically and physically 
perfect when the radius is a luminous point. Still, some of the 
rays reflected by the upper and lower parts of the mirror will not 
clear the burner of an oil light, hut falling on it will be lost 
Dioptric lloloplwtal Revolving Light. — Application of Total R ev o l ving 
Reflexion to Reviving Lights , 1850. — It sections of the front half ot light 
the dioptric holophote be arranged 
as a polygonal cage round a large 
central flame and made to circulate 
round that flame, a revolving light 
with its periodic flashes will do pro- 
duced (fig. 33), which is therefore 
geometrically and physically perfect, 
and the double agents used in 
Fresnel’s revolving light are thus 
wholly dispensed with. Mr J. T. 

Chance says, “on the whole the 
modem plan (holophotal) must give 
light five or six times more intense 
than that of the former (Fresnel’s) 
arrangement” The greater sim- 
plicity and compactness of this light p l 
may be seen in comparing figs. 21 or 
26 with fig. 33. 

The holophotal revolving light is 
now the only one that is employed 
for all new lights. It was first intro- 
duced in 1850 on the small scale by 
Messrs Stevenson at Horsburgh Rock, 

Singapore, and on the larger scale at 
North Ronaldshay in Orkney, the 

prisms of which were most successfully made in 1861 by Letournaza 
of Pari*. 



Fio. 33. — Elevation. 
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Holophotal Fixed Light varied by Flashw.—Trt&neV* double 
agents (figs. 22, 23) are hero also dispensed with by the single 
agency of panels of fixed light apparatus p\ff (tig. 34) and 
cylindrical refractors I/, L', alternating with panels of holophotal 
apparatus p, p, L, L, both of which 
revolve together round the central 
burner. 

Jiark Prism*. -It will be noticed 
that, while ]>«*i lection wns attained 
by single, agency in Fresnel’s fixed 
apparatus and also in the holophotal 
revolving apparatus, a physical de- 
fect still attached to every form of 
holophote which compressed the light 
into a single beam where the rays 
require to be sent hack through the 

ilame. The defect is not a geometric vj j\ 

one, and would Is? non-existent were S — -p/— j 

the luminant a mathematical point. Sfc : — y 

In order to remedy this objection, 

Mr T. Stevenson and Mr Brebner 
designed what they termed “hack” 
prisms capable of deviating the rays 
through an angle of 130’, so that 
the engineer becomes virtually in- 
dependeut of the critical anglo. 

Professor Swan of St Andrews also independently proposed the 
same kind of prism, accompanied by general formula* for its 
construction. The ray ab (lig. 35) is refracted ut b f totally re* 

C/rcu la r for m . Straight form . 

Plan , 



Fin. 34. — Vertical Section. 
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fleeted at, c, and again refracted at d, so as to pass out parallel to 
the horizontal axis. These prisms may he formed by the revolution 
of the generating section rouud either a vortical or horizontal axis, 
or they may be made straight as shown g 
in elevation and section in the diagram. 

The “ hack prisms ” which were first 
used in Islay, Argyleshire, wore made 
by Messrs (.'banco in accordance with 
Professor Swan’s formula. 

Perfect Perfect Form of Dioptric lloloplwtc 
form of for an Oil Flame. — By combining 
holo- the back prisms ga , he (fig. 36) just J 
phote. described with a semi-holophoto abc 
subtending 130° and a portion of the 
dioptric spherical mirror ijk, no light 
is lost on the burner, and all the rays 
are parallelized, so that this apparatus, 
being all of glass, is both geometrically 
and physically jwrfect. 

Chances J. T. Chance s Improvement of 1862 
improve- on Stevenson s Dioptric Spherical Mirror. — Mr Chance says, “The 
ment. plan of generating zones round the vertical axis (instead of the 
horizontal) was introduced by the author, who adopted it in the first 
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Fig. 37. 


complete oatsdioptrie mirror which was made and was shown in the 
exhibition of 1862 by the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, 


HOUSE 

for w hom it was constructed, in order to further the realizing of whaf 
Mr T. Stevenson hod ingeniously suggested about twelve voars pre- 
viously. During the progress of this instrument the idea occurred 
to the author of separating the zones (fig. 37) and also dividing 
them into segments like the ordinary reflecting zones of a dioptric 
light ; by this means it became practicable to increase considerably 
the radius of the mirror and thereby to render it applicable to tho 
largest sea light without overstepping the limits of the angular 
breadths of the zones, and yet without being compelled to report 
to glass of high refractive power. ’’ 

Mr Stevenson states (Min. Civ. Eng., vol. xxvi.) that he origin- 
ally intended to generate the prisms round a vertical axis, but 
adopted the horizontal as more practicable where flint glass which 
was taken out of the melting pot on tho end of a rod lmd to be 
employed for the most important and smaller central parts of the 
apparatus, which at that dute were the only ones that could be 
constructed. 

Professor Swan’s Designs. — Among several ingenious arrange- Swan’s 
merits and new forms of agents proposed by Professor Swan 1 is designs. 

the mode of sending rays . ^ 

from prisms through inter- A 

slices left between other . \Aa 

prisms placed in front, and • • ^ 

also a form of agent which - 

he termed the triesoptrie • : : ; 

prism, in which the rays v l 

would undergo two rcfrac- * 

tions and three reflexions. / V v * 

In fig. 38 a are the front / '''% ; " ; * ; *„< 

and b the trieso]>trie prisms, h % 

The two up]>er and lower ^ 

prisms a are constructed of \ '...-.-k. 

flint glass of high refractive \ ... ..... 

power. It will be observed [*'. Vvr^"'" 

from tlio drawing that this j j \ V.”,.”!. 

ingenious arrangement is / • ; 

nevertheless open to objec- > *. 

tion, for cones of light of ■' a 

30° in front and of 65 y at. the ^ 

back are lost through the 

interstices. Fla - 38,-Vcrtinal Section. 

T. Stevenson’s Azimuthal Condensing System for Distributing 
the Light Unequally in Different Directions cither Constantly 
or Periodically. 

Previous to 1850 all apparatus was designed to emit light of Condens* 
equal power in every azimuth either constantly or periodically, so ing 
that when applied to illuminate seas extending farther in some system, 
directions than in others, such, for example, ns long narrow sounds, 
tho power w r as either needlessly great in some azimuths or not 
nearly strong enough in others. The only exception wns where a 
tow T er was placed on a long straight const, wdien a spherical mirror 
was fixed behind the flame to prevent the light passing landward. 

The light that would have been lwt on tho land was, in this way, 
sent seawards, but no nttempt wns ever made to condense the light 
over a given arc or to allocate this auxiliary light in proportion to 
tho varying lengths of the different ranges and the amplitudes of 
the ares over which it had to be seen, nor, where n light had to 
show all round the horizon, to weaken its intensity in one are and 
with the rays so abstracted to strengthen some other arc which 
from its range being longer ought to be of greater power. As the 
optical agents which we have 
described were insufficient for 
this purpose, it became necea-, 
sary to devise new agents pos- 
sessing special optical projiorties 
for distributing tho ruys not 
oquully but equitably. Some 
of the more important of these 
agents and their combinations 
will be described, but before 
doing so it is necessary to make 
some preliminary explanations. 

The form of the emergent 
light from condensing ap- 
I>aratii8 is neither a solid beam 
of parallel rays like that from 
an annular Ions nor yet a zone 

of rays diverging naturally in azimuth all round like that from on 
ordinary fixed apparatus, but is intermediate between these, being 
a solid angle or w'edge of light strengthened by those rays which 
w f ould naturally diverge in other directions, but which are diverted 
and spread over the given sector as shown pcrspectively in plan in 
•fig. 39, in which L represents the position of the lighthouse, LIT 

1 “ Professor Swan’s Designs,” Tram. Roy. Scot. Soc. Arti, 1867-68. 
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the range, or distance at sea from which the light can be seen, 
and p'ddLT) the solid horizontal angle that is to be illuminated 
and into which all the light 1)AD' wliieh would naturally diverge 
over the rest of the circle must be compressed, and over which it 
must be uuiformly spread. 

Requirements for Fixed Condensing Lights.— 1. Where alight has 
to bo seen constantly over only one arc of the horizon, the apparatus 
must compress all the rays within that one arc whatever its ampli- 
tude may be, and spread them uniformly over it 

2. Where the whole horizon has to be constantly illuminated, 
but the light has to be seen at greater distances over some parts of 
the sea than over others, as much light must be abstracted os can 
be spared from the shorter ranges and diverted to the longer so as 
to allocate the rays in the compound ratio of the number of degrees 
and the squares of t lie distances from which the light has to be seen 
hi each arc ; and the light thus diverted from one arc to strengthen 
another must be spread uniformly over the one that has to bo 
strengthened. By this mode of abstraction and addition there is 
produced a constant equitable distribution over the whole horizon 
of all the rays from any single flame. Where the whole horizon 
has not to he lighted, and whore more than one are has to be 
strengthened, the rays which would be lost on the land or can 
be spared in some other direction must he diverted to and spread 
uniformly over these arcs in profnirtion to their amplitudes and 
ranges. 

Requirements for Revolving Condensing Lights. — 1. When' a 
light has to give its flashes periodically over only one ore of the 
horizon, all the rays must be collected and sent out periodically in 
solid beams of equal power over that arc. 

2. Where the whole horizon has to be periodically illuminated, 
but where its flashes have to be seen at greater distances over some 
parts of the sea than over others, the apparatus must be made (as 
in number 2 of the fixed eon lousing light) to vary proportionally 
the power of the flashes whenever they begin to puss over I hose 
parts of the sea where the ranges are of different lengths so us to 
produce an equitable periodic distribution of all the rays. 

3. Where the whole horizon has not to bo lighter], and where 
more than one arc has to In; strengthened, the rays wliich would 
be lost on the land or can be spared in some other direction must 
be diverted to and spread uniformly over those arcs so as to 
strengthen tho flashes in proportion to their amplitudes and 
ranges. 

If n be the number of degrees in an arc to 1** illuminated, and d 
tho distance in miles to be traversed by the light, then, neglecting 
atmospheric absorption, the quantity of light to be allocated to that 
arc will be proportional to mV ; but if wo take account of atmo- 
spheric, absorption, supposing q to be tho quantity out of u unit of 
transmitted light which escapes absorption after passing through a 
mile of air, then the wholo light needed by the are to be illuminated 
will bo proportional to m nd 2 q d . Supposing now that Lis the 
whole SCO" of available light from the apparatus, the quantity to 
be apportioned to the given arc will l>e mL/27/t, where 2m denotes 
the sum of the several numbers m computed for tho respective arcs 
of the horizon. 


The Principal Optical Condensing Agents. 

Condensing Straight Prisms. — These, either by reflexion or refrac- 
tion or both, cause a ray fr (fig. 40) proceeding in any compass 
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Fig. 40. 
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bearing from a fixed light apparatus A A to 
emerge in the direction, t.g parallel to Pfan /V\ 
the corresponding ray fb, which proceeds /VC/ 
in the same compass bearing from another 
part of the apparatus and so of any other 
ray fc which is bent parallel to the ray fa. 

Right- A ngled Expand ing Prisms . —These 
(fig. 41) are right-angled vertically, while 
in piano two of them C,C 3 arc semi-rings, 
and the third C t a semi-cone. A semi- 
cylindric beam of parallel rays passing vertically upwards and falling 
normally on the bases a of the prisms enter the glass, are reflected 



Fig. 41, 


by the side* b , and pass out horixontally and normally to tho other 
sides ; but, as the prisms are bent through a circular segment Cad 
in piano , the emergent rays will bo spread over tho same angle in 
azimuth, and this will be true of any angle in azimuth subtended 
by the prisms. Ab those in the diagram subtend 
180°, the light will in this caso be spread over half 
the horizon Cad. 

Tirin Prisms. — These are for carrying out Tro- Twin 

feasor Swan’s mode of causing light coming from prisms, 

prisms behind to pass througn spaces left for the 
jmrjiose Iwtwecn others in front. The twin prisms 
(fig. 42) are formed by cutting out the apex (show n 
black on diagram) of a straight prism so as to leave 
a sufficient spare between it and the next prism 
for the passage of rays coming from behind. The length of glass 
traversed by the rays is lessened by this arrangement, ami tho size 
of the apparatus and lantern can at the sume time Iks very greatly 
reduced. 

Differential 1 \ens.— Horizontal divergence may be obtained to any Differs!* 
required amount by varying the radius of curvature of the inner tial lens 


Fm. 42.- 
Section. 
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Fig. 43. 


Fig. 44. 


face of an annular 
lens. The outer face 
(lig. 43) is tho same as 
that of an ordinary 
annular lens, while 
the other face (lig. 

44), though straight 
iti the vertical, is 
ground to the re- 
quired curve in tho 
horizontal plane. The 
rays fjc (tig. 45) fall- 
ing upon the lens x 
converge to the verti- 
cal focal plane ff and 
afterwards diverge 
through tho smaller 
horizontal anglecr'/V, 
and so for any other 
case. 

D iff even t ia l Refrac- 
tor. This is the ap- 
plication to tho < y lin- 
den 1 refractor of the same principle which has been described above 
for the ordinary annular lens. 

Condensing Catoptric Spherical Mirror. — If a laige arc of a Spheriotf. 
Hplin n ul mirror he cut opposite to a short range of sea, and a mirror. J 
smaller arc he eut in the mirror opposite to tho longer range 
which has to he strengthened, then the light passing through tlio 
larger cut is received on an elliptic reflector placed behind, sons, 
with the help of mi additional reflector and Icjin, to cause the larger 
cone of rn}s to be compressed into the smaller arc which lias to ho 
strengthened. 

Sph rical Mirror of Unequal Area This mirror is cut down in 
height in sueh away that its different heights represent inversely tho 
different distances of tho ncighlamring land from the lighthouse, 
so as to reflect less light ill the shorter and more in the long’i 
ranges. 



Fiq. 45. — Horizontal Section. 
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Aqqdieation to Fixed Condensing Apparatus. 

Fixed Condensing Light for a Single Sector ; 1850.— The holophote Light ftr 
pLp (fig. 46) throws its whole light on straight condensing prisms single 

each of which distributes the ^ n n « y . sector, 

rays over tho required sector. 

Condensing Apparatus for 
Steamers Side Lights.— B v means 
of this application of the con- 
densing principle (figs. 47 and 
48) all the light can lm dis- 
tributed with strict equality 
over 112° 30', which is the arc 
prescribed for steamers by the 
Board of Trade. Several of the 
Transatlantic and other steamers 
have adopted this kind of ap- 
paratus, which is hung on gim- 
bals and placed in iron towers, 
having an entry from below' the deck, which can be made, use of in 
bad weather. 

Condensing Quadrant. — The fixed apparatus hbh 9 with spherical CondcM- 
mirror behind, throws its rays directly through the angle of 90® 
afa\ while tho supplementary rays falling on the straight condens- 
ing prisms />, />, p , jf (fig. 49) are sent out parallel to the corre- 
sponding rays in the unobstructed central quadrant of the main 
apparatus. The whole light will therefore do condensed equally 
over 90°. 



Fig. 46. — Vertical Section. 
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<*ndciM- Condensing Octant.- The central fixed apparatus bb (figa. 60, 61) 
fan with spherical mirror dd throws its rays directly over the angle of 

oetant 46* pgp, while the supplemental rays fall upon the straight condeus- 



vertically upwards, when, falling on the ex 
also is finally spread over the required arc. 
is condensed and distri- 
buted with strict equality 
over the 45° by means 
of six different optical 
agents. Two apparatus 
of this kind form the 
leading lights to the 
River Tay. 

Condensing Twin Prism 
Light.— Fig. 52 shows 
part of the Lam lash 
light in the Firth of 
Clyde. Its action will 
be easily understood by 
the numbers shown on 
the diagram. 

Fixed Condensing Lights 
for more than one Sector 

t K5S,3Xi3& "«• 

of Glenelg, in which the Isle Oronsay light has to be seen generally 
at a distance of 3 or 4 miles across the Sound, but in the direction 
A B down the sound an angle of 10° has to be seen about 15 miles and 



Fia. 47. — Side Elevation. 

ing prisms /;, cneh of which spreads the incident rays parallel to 
the corresponding rays in the central angle pgp . In this way the 
whole of tne front hemisphere of rays is parallelized in the vertical 




another up the sound betwoon C and D an angle of 10° lias to bo 
seen about 7 miles. Fig. 54 shows in plan the apparatus, which 
was for certain local reasons not constructed according to the 



plane and spread ooually over the 45° in azimuth. The hemisphere 
of back rays is con uensod into the same arc seawards by the dioptric 
spherical mirror, which returns the rays incident upon it through 



the flame, where mingling with the front rays they are finally dis- 
tributed over the arc of 45°. The licht passing above the spherical 
mirror is parallelized by a half holophote ih (fig. 60), and sent 


Fig. 53. 

formula, but 193° of the spare light which wou/d otherwise havo 
fallen upon the land were allocated down Sleat Sound and 189° 
down the Sound of Glenelg. That for Sleat Sound was given 



Fiq. 54. —Horizontal Section. Fio. 55. — Vertical Section. 


directly by the main apparatus through the arc 6, and that to 
Glenelg through the arc 0, but these arcs were respectively 
strengthened by portions of the holophotes B and C, tne light 
from which was condensed respectively over the arc 8 bv each of 
the straight prisms a and over the arc 0 by each of the prisms 
b. The condensed light at Isle Oronsay, which is of the fourth 
order, appears to be equal to that of a first order, to that with a 
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r :o / 011 \y 170 gallons of oil a light is obtained 

in the only direction in which great power is required equal in 
effect to a lamp consuming 800 gallons per annum. 

Fixed Condensing Lights of Unequal Lange which constantly 
Illuminate pie whole Horizon. — For this purpose the condensing 
spherical mirror or spherical mirror of unequal area will be found 
applicable. 

Revolving or Intermittent Lights for Condensing the Rays into one 
Sector. — The holophote in fig. 55 throws its rays on straight con- 
densing prisms P, each of which spreads the light over the prescribed 
sectors, while masks M turning Horizontally on pivots cut off the 
light either slowly or suddenly so as to produce a revolving or 
an intermittent light, both of which conde “ “ s 


formly over the one sector. 


dense all the rays uni- 



oy 


Application of Condensing Principle to Revolving Lights of Unequal 
Range , which do not Illuminate the whole Horizon. 

Repeating Light. — Plane mirrors M (fig 56) revolve on an endless 
, chain placed outside of the apparatus and alter the direction of the 
flashes after they pass 

'into the dark arc on \ ^~-D*** ’***-., 

the landward side so 
as to cause the lenses 
L, L to repeat their 
flashes over the sea- 
ward arc which requires 
strengthening. The 
condensing spherical 
mirror and mirror of 
unequal areas will also 
be found applicable in 
cases where the flashes 
do not require to sweep 
over the wnole horizon. 

Condensing Revolv- 
ing Lights which Peri- 
odically Illuminate the 
whole Horizon , hut 
which Vary the Strength 
of the, Flashes in Pass- 
ing over Certain Sec- 
tors. — The spherical 

mirror of unequal areas . 

and tho condensing ^ Ia * ^ • Horizontal Section, 

mirror are equally well suited for those that revolve. 

Condensing Intermittent Lights. — Figs. 67 and 58 show straight 
refracting or reflecting prisms, which revolve and intercept as tn< 
pass round certain of the 
rays from a central fixed 
light apparatus so as to 
produce perfect darkness 
over the sectors which 
they subtend at the time, 
while they spread the 
rays which they intercept 
uniformly over and thus 
strengthen the interme- 
diate sectors which are 
illuminated directly by 
the central apparatus. The peculiar property of this arrangement 
is that the power is increased in proportion to the duration of the 
intervening periods of 
darkness. Thus, ne- 
glecting the loss by ab- 
sorption, Ac., the power 
is doubled when the 
periods of light and 
darkness are equal, tre- 
bled when the dark 
periods are twice as long 
as the light, and so on 
in proportion, while in 
every case tho rays are 
spread uniformly over 
each illuminated sector. 

Intermittent Condens- 
ing Light with Differen- 
tial Refractor. — Figs. 69 
and 60 show the new 
apparatus of Mull of 
Galloway in which ABA 
is the differential re- 
jfractor, by the com- 
pound horizontal and 



. : : 

Fio. 57. — Horizontal 
Section. 


Fio. 58. — 
Elevation. 



Fig. 69. 
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vertical action of which single agent the whole oondensing inter- 
mittent effect is produced, so that condensing prisms are done 


away with opposite the central, which is the most important, part 
of the apparatus. The oentre of the inner curve of the refractor it 
at 0 in fig. 60. 

Though there is 
no relative mo- 
tion in this ap- 
paratus, every 
part of which re- 
volves together, 
the parts may 
be arranged so 
that the con- 
densers only 
move. This ap- 
paratus was con- 
structed in the 
most satisfactory 
manner by Messrs 
Barbier A Fenea- 
tre, Paris. 

Alteration of 
Fixed to Intermit- 
tent Apparatus . 

— Any existing 
fixed light can at 
once he made in- 
termittent so as 
to show either 
equal or unequal 
periods by simply causing condensing prisms to circulate round it, 
while the power will be increased in proportion to the ratio of the 
duration of light to dark periods. 

Beacons and Buoys. 

Beacons in exposed situations are constructed sometimes ofBeaeon*. 
stone, and cement-concrete or cement-rubble, but generally of caat- 
iron columns let into heavy base plates which are fixed to the rock 
by strong lewis bats. The 
small class iron beacons are 
generally of malleable iron 
and tho larger of cast-iron, 
but steel or bronze might 
with advantage bo used in 
very exposed places. Fig. 

61 shows a first order cast- 
iron beacon as used in 
Scotland. 

T. Stevenson's Apparent. 

Light. — This kind of light 
is specially useful at places 
where there is a sunk rock 
with little sea-room round 
it, and at the pierheads of 
harbours which must 
closely hugged by vessels 
seeking entrance. It con- 
sists of certain forms of 
optical apparatus for reflect- 
ing and redistributing at a 
beacon placed on a sub- 
merged rock parallel rays 
which proceed from a lamp 
and apparatus placed on the 
land. An optical deception 
is thus produced, as the 
sailor naturally supposes 
that then* is a lamp burning 

on the beacon itself. The first light of this kind, which has been 
in use since 1861, was placed in a Wacon on a sunk reef in fltomc* 
way Bay, and is shown pictoriallv in fig. 62. This light is 580 
feet distant from the lighthouse wnere the lamp is placed. Others 
have since l>een established at Grangemouth, winch is 686 feet from 
the light, and at lesser distances at the harbours of Ayr and 
Arbroath, at Odessa in the Black Sea, and at Gat Com lie Head, 
Queensland. 

Beacon Lights.— Lam]* without glass chimneys, as used in the Beacon 
early axperiments with paraffin, and as used with gas in PintscVs lights, 
buoy, having iron tubes placed at certain distances above the flam.*, 
and sup] died with very large cisterns of crystal oil, have been kept 
continuously burning in Scotland for about a month without trim- 
ming. These lamps are for rocks at sea which can only be reached 
when the weather is moderate. 

Illumination of Beacons by Oas to Produce a Fixed Light .— A 
light near Port-Glasgow has been illuminated by gas since 1861. 

The tower is about 800 feet from the shore, and the supply and 
pressure of gas are regulated by self-acting arrangements on the 
shore. 

XIV. - 79 
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Pintfch '9 Pintach's Gas Illuminated Buoif for Producing a Fixed Light — I sounds the whistle. Tt is said that an undulation of even 12inche» 
buoy. These buoys are gas and water tight, and are charged to a pressure | is sufficient to sound the whistle. , 

J j b ° Tollmg of Bells by the Hydrostatic Tolling of , 

Pressure of the Tide . — In 1810 Mr R. bells by 
Stevenson designed apparatus for tolling tide, 
a bell on the Carr Rock beacon, which 
was to havo been effected by a float 
when ascending with the pressure of 
the flowing tide, when descending with 
the fall of the ebb tide and by means 
of a peculiar arrangement of weights 
for keeping the bell in action during the 
time ot slack water. 

niuminants. 

After A rgand’s ordinary single-wick oil Xllumin- 
burner, Fresnel still adhering to A rgand’s ants, 
principle of the double air current intro* Oil*, 
duced two, three, amlfourconeentricwick burners, Mr Alan Stevenson 
the five, and Mr Douglass the six wick burner. These burners are 
suitable for tho consumption of animal and vegetable oils, which 
were in use in the various 
lighthouse services of 
the world till within the 
last few' years. These 
oils are, however, super- 
seded by hydrocarbons, 
which at one half the 
cost give an increased 
luminous intensity for 
an equal consumption, 
but they require a larger 
supply of air for their 
combustion, and con- 
sequent])’ an improved 
form of burner. M. 

Maris in 1856 devised a 
single-wick burner for 
this purpose which gave 
good results, but many 
and all attempts to con- 
struct, a multiple-wick 
mineral oil burner failed 
till ISAM, when Captain 
Doty’s form was devised, 
by a happy choice of proportions in the 
various parts of his burner (fig. 04), and 
by the addition of an exterior cylinder sur- 
rounding the outer wick, and a central 
disk, both placed in such n manner ns to 
1 1 1 row n current of air into the flame at tho 
right place, Captain Doty succeeded in 
producing single and multiple-wick hydro- 
eaihon burners, which carry a flame of 

great luminous intensity and regularity. The following table gives 
the details of these burners, and also the caudle power and con- 
sumption, as determined by Dr Stevenson Macadam : — 


Fig. 02. 

of ten atmospheres. The buoy is filled with gas sufficient to burn 
night and day lor three or four months ; the burning pressure is 
kept constant by Pmtseh’s regulator. These buoys promise to ho 
of great service, and have now been in use for more tliau a year at 
several places both in Kngland ami Scotland. 

Automatic Meter for Producing Intermittent Lights by the Flow of 
the Gas . — in order to distinguish one buoy or beacon from another, 
M r T. Stevenson has piuposcd to make the flow of the gas itself 
produce automatic intermittent action without using clockwork. 
The full flame continues to burn until the action of tho meter 
red:.,’es the supply, lint leaves a small jot still burning in the 
sockets of tho burner till the full flame is again produced. This 
meter 1ms been tried successfully on shore for twenty-eight hours 
consecutively. 

Uniform Uniform System of Beacons ami Buoys . — The first proposal for 
system of dealing systematically with the colours of beacons and buoys was in 
bwcons. 1828, when Mr It. Stevenson proposed for the navigation of the 



Auto- 

matic 

buoy. 


valves ; 0, air inlet tubes ; H, air (compreasod) outlet tube to 
whistle ; I, compressed air inlet to buoy ; K, manhole ; L, steps ; 
N, whistle. 

river Forth that red buoys should be taken on the starboard and 
black on the port side in going up Ibo river. Tins system has 
since been adopted generally in the United Kingdom. In 1857 
Admiral K. J. Bedford suggested n uniform system for all the coasts 
of the country, which was carried out in Scotland by Mr A. Cuuing- 
ham. A different uniform system has been adopted in England by 
the Trinity House. In 1850 Mr J. F. Campbell suggested what 
is undoubtedly the best system, that a buoy shall indicate by its 
shapG and colour the compass direction in which a vessel should 
sail after seeing the buoy. 

Courtenay's Automatic Buoy.— This useful form of buoy (fig. 63) 
first used in America, lias a cylindrie tube A projecting below the 
level of the water, on the upper part of which cylinder there is a 
whistle N and also two inlet valves F, F, so that the rising and 
falling of the buoy draws in and expels th? air alternately which 




N umber 
of 

Wicks. 

Menu Dia- 
meter of 
Outer Wick 
in filches. 

Height of 
intense part 
of Flame, 
excluding 
Tails, In 
Inches. 

Candle Powei 
in Sperm 
Candles, each 
consuming 
120 grs. Sperm 
per Hour. 

Value of 
Light from 
Consumption 
of 1 Gallon 
In lb Sperm. 

Consumption 
per Hour in 
Gallons. 

1 

•82 

1 

23*05 

27-39 

0148 

2 

wr> 

U 

80-13 

27 04 

•0508 

3 

2-6 

If 

200-76 

27-2 

-1202 

4 

8‘2 

‘2 

287 62 

27-3 

■1801 


Mr J. N. Douglass has also introduced a minoral oil burner, which, 
however, Doty claims rs similar in principle to his. By ignitinc 
only half the number of wicks (the outer in a six-wick for instance) 
the jxiwer of the burner can be diminished by one half. This is 
Mr Douglass’s lamp of single and double power for use in clear and 
foggy weathers respectively. 

The mineral oil employed most extensively in lighthouse illumina- 
tion is Scotch paraffin. The specific gravity, which is a test of tho 
relative richness of the oil, should be from 0*8 to 0'82at 60° Fahr., 
and the flashing point or temperature at which it begins to evolve 
inflammable vapour should not be lower than 125° nor higher than 
135° Fahr. The Board of Northern Lighthouses was the first light- 
house authority in Britain that adopted paraffin and Doty burners, 
and by doing so an annual saving of Detween £4500 and £5000 in the 
maintenance of the lights on the Scotch coast was effected. 

Single-wick burners are supplied with oil from the cistern by th$ 
capillary action of the wick alone. But in the case of multiple- 
wick burners other methods must be employed to secure a sufficient 
supply. If the cistern be placed above the level of the top of the 
burner, the flow of the oil to the wick cases is effected by the direct 
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eotim of gravity, regulated hr ft oontrivance which maintain* a 
constant head. If, however, tne cistern be placed below this level, 
either & mechanical lamp is employed, in which the oil is forced 
into the burner by pumps worked by clockwork, or a moderator 
lamp, in which this is effected by the pressure exerted by a weighted 
piston descending in a cylinder forming the cistern. 

Coal-Gas . — Coal-gas was first used as a lighthouse illuminant at 
Salvore, near Trieste, in 1817. For many years it lias been used 
in the harbour lights of Great Britain when in the neighbourhood 
of gas-works. Mr J. It. Wigham has designed a compound or 
crocus burner consisting of a group of twenty-eight vertical tubes, 
each carrying an ordinary double fish-tail burner, and the ignited 
gases issuing from all these jets unite into one large llame. Addi- 
tional groups of twenty jets each can readily l>o arranged around the 
first, which forms a central nucleus, and in this way, depending mi 
the stato of the atmosphere, the jiower of the burner can Ik? made 
't will 28, 48, 68, 88, or 108 jets. Fig. 65 shows tho arrangement 



Fig. 65. 


Fig. 66. 



inr zb jei.s, ami ng. on one ior n»» jas. in ms tmorm or rpnmn- 
form systems Mr YVighaw places two, three, or four of the burners 
already described vertically one above the other (fig. 67), with 
lenses opposite to each. The following table gives tho candle 
powers, &o. , of Mr AVighnnFs burners. 


Number of Jets. 

Consumption of Cannol 
(Jus pur Hour. 

Candle Power In Sperm 
Candles, consuming 
1*20 prs. per Hour. 

28 

51 4 

42!C« 

48 

93*2 

8)2-0 

r,s 

140 8 

1250-18 

88 

2448) 

2408-0 

108 

* 308*0 

2023 0 


The diameter of the 108- jet burner in 12 melius. 

Faraday and Holmes' 8 May nclu- Electric Light . — In 1858 Professor 
Holmes mado the first magneto-electric machine for lighthouses, 
which was tried by the Trinity Hour? in 1857, and the elect rie light 
was first shown to the mariner in 1858. The Trinity House sub- 
sequently introduced it at Dungeness in 1862 and at Soutcr Point 
in 1871. The optical apparatus for these lights whs designed by 
Mr J. T. Chance. In I860 Holmes constructed for the Trinity 
House a dynamo-electric machine (in which no permanent magnet 
is used), giving a light of about 2800 candles. The magneto-electric 
light of Holmes as exhibited from a third order dioptric apparatus 
at the South Foreland light has been estimated at 152,000 candles, 
or twenty times that of the old first order dioptric fixed white light. 
The following table shows the results which have been obtained by 
Dr Tyndall and Mr Douglass by the magneto-electric and dynamo- 
electric machines, tried at the Aouth Foreland, 1876-77 .* — 


Namo of Machines. 

Cost. 

HP. 

absorbed. 

a jk v 

III 

Light pro- 
duced pur 
HP. in Stand- 
ard Candles. 

... 

Order 

of 

Merit. 


£ 



Max. 

Mean. 



650 

3*2 

400 

470 

476 

6 


494 

3*6 

400 

643 

643 

5 

Gramme Dynamo- Electric (No. 1).. 

320 

6-3 

420 

U67 

758 

4 

Do. do. (No. 2).. 

! 320 

6-74 

420 

1.267 

758 

4 

Siemens's do. (large).. 

; m j 

9-8 

480 

1,612 

911 

3 

Do. do. (small. No. 68 )| 

, ioo ! 

3-5 

860 ! 

1582 

954 

2 

Do. do. (small. No. 68) | 

! ioo ; 

3-3 

860 ; 

2.080 

1.264 

1 

Two Holmes's Magnsto-Etevtric .... 

1,100 

6*6 

400 I 

4W 

482 

... 

Two Gramme Dynamo j 

640 i 

10-6 

420 

i.m i 

664 

... 

Two Siemens's do. (small, Nos. i 
68 and 68) j 

j- 200 1 

’ i 

6*6 

850 

1 i 

2,141 | 

1,291 

... 


It must be kept in view that In the eleotrfo u well ae in every 
other light the following requirements must be fulfilled:— (1) it. 
shall be constantly in sight during those periods of time at which 
it is advertised to the mariner as being visible ; (2) it shall l)e seen 
as far as possible in a thick and hazy atmosphere ; (8) it shall con- 
stantly maintain the distinctive character of the station where it 
is employed so as not to l>e mistaken for another light ; and (4), 
when revolving, its flashes ahull remain long enough in view to let 
the sailor take the compass bearing of the light The (doe trie light 
practically fulfils all tliese conditions, and, when wo consider its 
transcendent intensity, and the smallness ol the luminous radiant 
which enables the engineer to adapt it to any required conditions 
fur more strictly than oil light, wo may certainly conclude that, 
the electric is the best though tho most costly of all illimiinants. 

The only question which has not yet been decided is whether an 
electric light of equal initial junior will penetrate a hazy atmosphere 
as far as an oil light. Experiments mado at Edinburgh in 1866 
seemed to show thut the highly distinctive Hash of the electric light 
w hen acted on by optical njqmratus is perhaj>s not so much due to ft 
greater amount of light as to the more complete parallelism of tho 
rays arising from tho smallness of tho radiant. The nppHrntua of 
a small size which wuh first used Iwth ill England and Franca 
necessarily produced a wasteful vortical divergence, and has there- 
fore been now justly discarded. 

Allard's Statistics of Lighthouse Apparatus . 

The following useful formula 1 are taken from M. Allard's vtrry AUftitPi 
valuable Memoir sur V Iniensitf ef la Portfe dcs Phare* , Paris, 1876. stfttlitio* 

Consumption of Oil in /{elation to Diameter of Humor. — If 0 
denote the consumption of mineral oil in grammes per hour, d the 
diameter of the burner in centimetres, then 

4-M 2 - 8 * 

Luminous Intensities.— A Cured burner consuming 40 grummet 
of colza oil per hour being taken as unity, il 1 denote tht 
intensity for mineral oil in a burner of diameter d in centimetre*! 
then 

l-0*22rfH 

Luminous Intensities of Apparatus. — Loss due to Pe fieri on, Alb 
sorption , and From ivy of Apparatus . — The loss due to surface 
rdlexion on entering and leaving the glnss may be valued at. ‘050, 

•052, ‘058, *075, ‘120, *230, for angles of incidence respect, ivdy (if 
0°, 15°, 30°, 45°, 60°, 75°. In totally reflecting prisms the lumin- 
ous ray suffers three deviations instead of Iwo, tnerefore the ahovb 
values should he multiplied by Ij. 1 

The loss by absorption in the glass, although properly given by 
an exponential formula, may, with sufficient accuracy, be taken Ms 
*03 per centimetre of glass traversed. 

Tlie loss due to the horizontal joints of the lenses, and to tho 
intervals between the reflecting rings, varies from *02 to *03, or from 
*01 to *04, in passing from the first to the fifth order. 

Coefficients . — These are the ratios in which the intensity of the, 
lump is increased by the apparatus. Where m is the coefficient, / tha 
focal distance, d t lie diameter, and h the height of flame in a fixed 
light apparatus, they can, if expressed in centimetres, he calculated 
from the formula — 

Annular Lens.— Tho intensify of an annular lens is obtained by 
multi plying that of the corresponding fixed light by J ^ where <ft is 

OL 

the angle subtended by the annular lens, and a the horizontal semi 
divergence. The intensity of light from an * ordinary fixed light 
apparatus is increased 38 per cent, bv the use of the, dioptric spheri- 
cal mirror. 


Distinctions of Lights, 

The most important characteristic distinctions of lights are the Dfsttoc- 
following— (1) The fired Iw/il. Two of these are sometimes shown tion* of 
at different heights from trie same tower. (2) The revolving light \ light*. ' 
which at equal and comparatively long periods comes slowly and 
gradually into full power, and then as gradually disapjH*ars. (31 
The flashing light , which at short furious (such as a few second*) 
romes very quickly, though gradually,* into full jwwer, and a* 
quieklyand gradually fades away, was first introduced by tho la£e 
Mr lloliert Stevenson in 1825. (4) The coloured light, which is 

obtained by using coloured media, and was first employed by 
Mills of Bridlington. (5) The intermittent light , introduced by 
tlie late Mr R. Stevenson in 1830, which bursts instantaneously 
into full power, and after remaining os a fixed light for a certain 
length of time is as suddenly cclijiBed and succeeded by a dark 
period. When the periods are very short the intermittent is now 


1 Thin remit u to total reflexion I* not In accordance with the experiment* of 
Professor potter, which, however, were made with a very finely polished prim 
made for optical purposes. 
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ealled an occulting light (6) The intermittent light of unequal 
periods , first prtqtosed by Mr R. L. Stevenson in 1871, showing 
from the same apparatus different durations of the dark periods 
with equal periods of light, such as fixed for 2" eclipsed 6 , fixed 
2" eclijtsod for 2", and then, as at first, fixed for 2 . (7) Group 
fashing light. This distinction consists in giving a series of 
groups of two or more flashes separated by snort eclipses, the 

n s being separated from one another by a larger eclipse. 

igham of Dublin first proposed this distinction, and applied 
it to a dioptric revolviug apparatus illuminated by gas, the effect 
being produced by raising and lowering the gas as Mr Wilson of 
Troon nad done in 1827. Dr Hopkinson produced the same effect 
optically and for any illuminant by altering the arrangement of 
the ordinary revolving apjiaratus. (8) Fixed lights illuminating 
the whole horizon , but showing revolving or intermittent characteristics 
over small arcs. These can be produced by masks arranged like 
Venetian house blinds placed opposite the arc where the character- 
istic is to be different from the main light. This arrangement and 
No. 9 wero lately proposed by Mr T. Stevenson. (9) Intermittent 
flashinq light. This is produced by condensing prisms revolving 
round a fixed light apparatus. Tho flashing light continues giving 
its rapidly recurring flashes for a certain period, which is succeeded 
by a dark period. The light which iB not required during the dark 
periods is condensed by the prisms so as to strengthen the light 
periods. 

Uniform System of Characteristics . — Various modes of distinguish- 
ing lights have been at different times proved, such as Babbage's, 
which represented the stations by numbers, and Sir W. Thomson’s 
by the Morse alphabet, or dots and dashes ; but the following 
results seem to show that the present system is satisfactory, while 
it is free from many objections to which tho other modes are liable. 
The Board of Trade records of shipwrecks show that during the Bpace 
of twenty yoars(18fi7 to 1876)2716 vessels were wrecked by Btranding 
on the coasts and islands of Scotland and the Isle of Man, and that 
of all these there were only twenty -six, and the greatmujority of them 
were small vessels, in which it was even alleged that the cause was a 
failure in identifying the distinctive characteristic of some one of 
the Northern lighthouses, and in one-third of these cases the sailors 
were foreigners, and made such glaring mistakes as taking a fixed 
for a revolving light. It is suroly more probable that in many of 
these cases they did not confound the characteristics at all, but 
really did not know what they wore. But, waiving all these con- 
siderations, there were after all only about 1 per cent of all the 
wrecks which were alleged to have been caused by mistaking one 
light for another. 

Power of Coloured lights. — Experiments, and particularly those 
of‘M. Reynaud, have shown that red of the same initial power as 
white penetrates a fog to a grentor distance than the white, owing 
to the red rays not being so much dispersed by refraction. Experi- 
ments made at Edinburgh in 1868 show that a light should, before 
passing through red glass, have four and a half times the initial 
power of a white light The same results have since been obtained 
by M. Allard of Paris. 

An objection to all coloured lights is the fact that some persons 
are unable to detect any difference between certain colours. Accord- 
ing to the experiments of Professor Holmgren on from sixty to 
seventy thousand persons in Europe and America, about 4*2 per 
cent, are congenitally colour-blind, and the commonest form of this 
defect is inability to distinguish between red and green, which are 
the only tints employed for lighthouse distinctions. ThiR objection, 
however, must gradually lose its weight, as the Board of Trado has 
now adapted the “colours test" os part of their examinations for 
certificates in navigation. 

HbWbu- Distribution of Lights on a Coast . — Mr Alan Stevenson gives the 
tion of following as a tew of the chief considerations which should guide 
lights. us in the selection of sites and characteristic appearance of the 
lighthouses to be placed on a line of coast 

“ 1. The most prominent points of a line of coast, or those first 
made on oversea voyages, should be first lighted ; and the most 
powerful lights should be adapted to them, so that they may be dis- 
covered by the mariner as long as possible before his reaching land. 

“ 2. So far as is consistent with a due attention to distinction, 
revolving lights of some description, which are necessarily more 
powerful than fixed lights, should be employed at the outposts on a 
Uno of coast 

“ 3. Lights of precisely identical character and appearance should 
not, if possible, occur within a less distance than 100 miles of each 
other on the same line of coast which is made by over-sea vessels. 

“4. In all cases the distinction of colour should never be adopted 
except from abeolute necessity. 

“ 5. Fixed lights and others of leas power may be more readily 
adopted in narrow seas, because the range of the lights in suen 
situations is generally less than that of oj>en sea-lights 

“ 6. In narrow eeas also the distance between lights of the same 
appearance may often be safely reduced within much lower limits 
than is desirable for the greater sea lights. Thus there are many 
initanees in which the distance separating lights of the some 


character need not exceed 50 miles ; and peculiar oases occur in 
which even a much leas separation between similar lights may be 
sufficient 

“ 7. Lights intended to guard vessels from reefs, shoals, or other 
dangers should, in every case where it is practicable, be placed sea- 
warn of the danger itself, as it is desirable that seamen ne enabled 
to make the lights with confidence. 

“8. Views of economy in the first cost of a lighthouse should 
never be permitted to interfere with placing it in tne best possible 
position ; and, when funds are deficient, it will generally be found 
that the wise course is to delay the work until a sum shall have 
been obtained sufficient for the erection of the lighthouse on the 
best site. 

“ 9. The elevation of the lantern above the sea should not, if 
possible, for sea-lights, exceed 200 feet ; and about 160 feet is suffi- 
cient, under almost any circumstances, to give the range which is 
required. Lights placed on high headlands are subject to be fre- 
quently wrapped in fog, and are often thereby rendered useless, at 
times when lights on a lower level might be perfectly efficient. 
But this rule must not, and indeed cannot, be strictly followed, 
especially on the British coast, where there are so many projecting 
cliffs, which, while they subject the lights placed on them to occa- 
sional obscuration by fog, would also entirely and permanently hide 
from view lights placed on the lower land. adjoining them. 

“ 10. The best position for a sea-light ought rarely to be neglected 
for the sako of the more immediate benefit of Borne neighbouring 
port, however important or influential ; and the interests of naviga- 
tion, as well as tne true welfare of the port itself, will generally De 
much better served by placing the sea-light where it aught to be, and 
adding, on a smaller scale, such subsidiary lights as the channel 
leading to the entrance of the p>ort may require. 

“ 11. It may be held as a general maxim that the fewer lights 
that can be employed in the illumination of a coast the better, not 
only on the score of economy, but also of real efficiency. Every 
light needlessly erected may, in certain circumstances, become a 
source of confusion to the mariner ; and in the event of another 
light being required in the neighbourhood, it becomes a deduction 
from the means of distinguishing it from the lights which existed 
previous to its establishment. 

“ 12. Distinctions of lights, founded upon the minute estimation 
of intervals of time between flashes, and ©socially on the measure- 
ment of the duration of light and dark periods, are less satisfactory 
to the great majority of coasting seamen, and are more liable to 
derangement by atmospheric changes, than those distinctions which 
are founded on what may more properly he called the characteristic 
appearance of the lights, in which the times for tho recurrence of 
certain appearances differ so widely from each other as not to require 
for their detection anv very minute observation in a stormy night. 
Thus, for example, flashing lights of five seconds’ interval, and 
revolving lights of half a minute, one minute, and two minutes, are 
much more characteristic than those which are distinguished from 
each other by intervals varying according to a slower series of 6", 
10”, 20", 40", &c. 

“18. Harltour and local lights, which have a circumscribed 
range, should generally be fixed instead of revolving ; and may 
often, for the same reason, be safety distinguished by coloured 
medio. In many cases also, where they are to serve as guides into 
a narrow channel, the leading lights wnich arc used should, at the 
same time, be so arranged as to serve for a distinction from any 
neighbouring lights." 

Table of Distances at which Objects can be seen at Sea , according 

to their reactive elevations , and the elevation of the eye of the 

observer. 


Heights 
in teet. 

Distances in 
Geographical 
or Nautical 
Miles. 

Height* 
m Feet. 

Pittances in 
Geographical 
or Nautical 
Miles. 

Heights 
in Feet. 

Distances in 
Geographical 
or Nautical 

M lie*. 

6 

2*606 

70 

9*698 

250 

18*14 

la 

8*628 

75 

9*985 

800 

19*87 

1.5 

4*443 

80 

10*26 

860 

21 46 

20 

6*180 

86 

10 67 

400 

229 

25 

6*730 

90 

10 88 

460 I 

24*33 

30 

6 283 

96 

11 18 

600 1 

1 26*66 

n 

6*787 

100 

11*47 

660 j 

26*90 

40 

7*266 

110 

12*03 

600 

28*10 

45 

7 696 

120 

12*66 

660 

29*23 

60 

8-112 

130 

18 06 

700 

30*28 

66 

8-609 

140 

18*67 

800 

82*46 

00 

! 8-886 

160 

14-22 

900 

34 64 

66 

9*249 

200 

16-22 

1000 

86*28 


Example.— k tower 200 feet high will he visible 20*66 nautical 
miles to an observer whose eye is elevated 16 feet above the water ; 
thus, from the table 

16 foet elevation, distance visible 4*44 nautical miles. 

200 „ „ „ 16*22 „ „ 

20*65 


Distance* 
at which 
objects 
are visi- 
ble. 
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Floating Lights. 

Floating Prior to 1807 the only kind of floating light waa a ahip with 

light*. email lanterns suspended from the yard-arms or frames. Tne late 
Mr Robert Stevenson introduced in that year a lantern which sur- 
rounded the mast of 
the vessel, and was cap- 
able of being lowered 
down to the deck to 
be trimmed. By his 
plan a lantern of much 
greater size could be 
used, and with this 
inoreaae of size a larger 
and more perfect ap- 
paratus could be em- 
ployed which admitted 
of gearing lor working 
a revolving light, as 
adopted by the Trinity 
House. In fig. 68, 
aa is the mast, b tackle 
hook, c, c brass flanges 
for fixing parts of lan- 
tern together, c and 
y weather guards, h 
plate glass front of 
lantern, i shutter by 
which lamps are trim- 
med, k lamps, l silver 
reflector. Revolving 
catoptric apparatus 
was applied to float- 
ing lights in England, 
and M. Lefcourneau, in 
1861, proposed to em- 
ploy a number of sets 
of dioptric apparatus 
in one lantern ; figs. 

69 and 70 show eleva- 
tion and plan of one of 
the Hooghly floating 
lights on the dioptric 

principle, designed forth© Indian Government by Messrs Stevenson. 
It will be observed that not fewer than four of the separate lights 
are always in view from every part of the compass at once. 
The 4 ‘Seven Stones” light- 
ship, which has all the 
recent Trinity House im- 
provement, is moored 
off the Lands End in 
42 fathoms. Her moor- 
ings consist of a 40 cwt 
mushroom anchor, and 
316 fathoms of 1$ inch 
studded chain cable. The 
vessel is timber-built, 
copper-fastened through- 
out, sheathed with Muntz 
metal. Her length is 103 
feet between perpendi- 
culars ; extreme breadth, 

21 feet 3 inches ; depth of 
hold from the strake next 
the timbers to tho umnsr 
side of the upper deck 
beams, 10 feet 3 inches. 

In the evout of the vessel 
breaking adrift, she is 
provided with sails, the 
mizzen being frequently 
used for steadying the 
vessel at her moorings. 

The cost of the vessel, 
fully equipped for sea, 
with illuminating and fog 
signal apparatus complete, 
was about £9500. 

Lanterns are generally 
constructed of diagonally 
framed astragals (fig. 71) 
to avoid the obscura- 
tion of light in any one 
azimuth as would bo the 70. — Dioptric Floating Light 

case with dioptric fixed Hori sci rt a l B a ct k i 

light apparatus were vertical astragals used* Ilia wftyls are 
made of gun-metal, having a tensO* steals of 1M0O *> to 
the square inch; the dome is mad* of copper gHm ftvottad 



Flo. 69.— Dioptric Floating Light 
Elevation. 



together ; and the glass is the beet plate $ inch thick. Storm panes 
are kept at hand which can be applied in a few minutes in the 
event of a pane being broken, whicn sometimes occurs from large 
birds driving against the lantern and by stones thrown up from the 
face of cliffs oy sea and wind during storms. Mi Douglass's cylin- 
dric or helical lanterns 
(fig. 72) have steel astra- 
gals, and the panes, which 
are also cylindrical, are J 
inch thick. 

Lightning Conductors 
Each lighthouse tower is 
furnished with a copper 
lightning conductor con- 
sisting of a $ inch copper 
rod or wire rope. These 
conductors terminate 
about 18 inches above the 
top of dome of lantern in 
a forked shape with two 
platinum joints ; the 
lower end bifurcated and 
furnished with large coi>- 



Light- 

■ N< ning con- 
ductors. 


Fw. 78.— 
Helical Lantern. 


Fig. 71.— 

Diagonal Lantern. 

j>er earth-plates is sunk into moist earth or into the sea. The con- 
ductor is put into metallic connexion with all large masses of metal 
outside or inside the lightroom. See Lightning Conductors. 

Machinery.— Revolving lights are propelled by clock-work Machkte 
machinery actuated by a falling weight. The machines are pro- ery. 
vided with a maintaining power which keeps the apparatus mov- 
ing while the machine is being wound up, and a bell is attached 
which rings to warn the kmqwrs when the machine requires 
winding up. A clock face is also attached which keeps time with 
the lightroom clock when the apparatus is revolving at the proper 
speed. 

Masking Screens. — For the purpose of cutting off sharply the light ! 
proceeding from any fixed light apparatus, the late Mr J. M. Balfour i 
devised what he called radial masking screens. These screens, which 
are in use at several lighthouses where the fairway for ship* is 
narrow, consist of a series of thin plates placed with their edges 
towards the apparatus, and with such a distance between them, 
and of such a length as will secure that only rays having the 
desired divergence can pass through between them. 

With revolving lights it is not jjossible to effect a 4 ‘cut off” as in 
the case of fixed lights, on any particular bearing; for the direction 
of the uxis of the luminous beam projected by the lens or reflector 
is l>eing continually changed in the horizontal plane by the revolu- 
tion of the frame on winch it is fixed. Mr Stevenson's mode of 
overcoming this difficulty is by fixing a light metallic screen or 
coloured glass shade outside of the revolving apparatus and on 
the safety side of the danger arc. These screens are fitted with 
rollers for running on a slightly inclined plane or circular )»ath. 

Small projecting rods or snugs fixed to the sides of each lens are, 
in revolving, brought against the edge of the screen, and gradually 

I iress the screen before it up the inclined plane. By the time the 
ens reaches the edge of the danger arc the screen has been pushed 
to the top of the inclined plane, and the full beam of light, coming 
from the now entirely uncovered lens, points in tho required line 
of cut off, which is the Ismler of the danger arc. But whenever 
the further revolution of the apparatus causes the snugs to pa** 
clear of the edges of the screen so as to free it from their pressure 
it immediately runs back again to its original jwsition in front of 
the lens, so as to prevent any of the light being now sent seawards. 

By this continued reciprocative movement of the screen, as lens 
after lens comes round, the same effect will bo successively produced 
and tho light will always be cut off on the lines of obscuration, 
so that the flashes can never be seen within the danger arc. 

Mathematical investigations and formulm for constructing the Math** 
optical instruments for lighthouses will be found in the books znatteal 
undemotod by Alan Stcveuson, Swan, Chance, Nehls, Reynaud, formmkt 
Allard, kc., to which the reader is referred. 

Literature. — Smeaton , Narrative of the Mddpstone Lighthouse, London, 1791; Liter*- 
Stevenson, Account of the Ben Back Lighthouse, Edinburgh, 1824; Fresnel, 

Mhnoire tur t a nouveau sy items dictatrage dan phares , Parts, IMS ; Brewster, 

Treatise on Burning Instruments , ISIS ; fan ale <H Bahore , nelC Istna , llhnmnate 
a Oat, Vienne, 1821 ; Account of a New System of Illumination for Lighthouses , 

1827; Alan Stevenson, Account of Bkerryvore Lighthouse, with Notts on Light- 
home Illumination, 1847; Stevenson, Treatise on the History, Construction, and 
Illumination of Lighthouses , London, 1840* Report of the Lighthouse Board of 
America, Washington, 1842; J. T Chance, 44 On Optical Apparatus used In Light- 
houses, n In free. hut. C. S„ voi xxvL; ” Dioptric Apparatus ta Lighthouses for 
the Electric light, H Proc. hut. C, jR, voL 111. ; Douglass, •* Ths WoJf-R»*ck light* 
boose,' 4 Proc hut. C £., vol xxx ; " Electric light applied to lighthouse 
UlnmhuUfan," Proc hut. C. vol. ML; IVn StfVeaeon, Lighthouse illumina- 
tion, 2d ed„ Edinburgh, 1871 (German fraoslafrm with appendix, Usher die 
Bertchmmg oon Leuchtthu rmh ohe n and Lem ehtl hserm apparatus , by Chr. Nellie, 

Hanover, 1878); L. Raynaud, Mdmotr o ear 'Seining- at U balisage doe edtm 
de from*. Park 1884; Thee. S te venson, Ugktkoma Construction and I U u minn 
tion. Leaden, 1881; w, Ivan, 44 New Forme at lighthouse Apparatus," Tram. 

Map, Mask Mae. of Arts, rot. ritt. ; X. L Ated, Mhnoira ear TinteneiU at I* 
portae dee pharos furls, 1878; M im U nsur las p hur u S l e et ri<pM, Porto, \I61\ 
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LIGHTING, Electric. Artificial light is generally 
produced by raising some body to a high temperature. If 
the temperature of a solid body be greater than that of 
surrounding bodies it parts with some of its energy in the 
form of radiation. Whilst the temperature is low these 
radiations are not of a kind to which the eye is sensitive ; 
they are exclusively radiations less refrangible and of 
greater wave length than red light, and may be called 
infra red. As the temperature is increased the infra-red 
radiations increase, but presently there are added radiations 
which the eye perceives as red light. As the temperature 
is further increased, the red light increuaes, and yellow, 
green, arid blue rays are successively thrown oft. On 
pushing the temperature to a still higher point, radiations 
of a waved etigtli shorter even than violet light are pro- 
duced, to which the eye is insensitive, but which act 
strongly on certain chemical substances ; these may be 
called ultra-violet rays. It is thus seen that a very 
hot body in general throws out rays of various wavo- 
length, our eyes, it so happens, being only sensitive to 
certain of these, viz., those not very long and not very 
short, and that the hotter the body the more of every 
kind of radiation will it throw out, but the proportion 
of short waves to long waves becomes vastly greater 
as the temperature is increased. The problem of the 
artificial production of light with economy of energy is tho 
same as that of raising some body to such a temperature 
that it shall give as large a proportion as possible of those 
rays which the eye happens to be capable of feeling. For 
practical purposes this temperature is the highest tempera- 
ture we can produce. As an illustration of the luminous 
effect of the high temperature produced by converting 
other forms of energy into heat within a small space, con- 
sider the following statements. 120 cubic feet of 15 
candle gas will, if burned in ordinary gas burners, give a 
light of 3C>0 standard candles for ono hour. The heat pro- 
duced by the combustion is equivalent to about 60 million 
foot-pounds. If this gas be burned in a gas-engine, about 
8 million foot-pounds of useful work will bo done outside 
the engine, or four horse power for one hour. This is 
sufficient to drive an “ A ” Gramme machine for one hour ; 
the energy of the current will be about 6,400,000 foot- 
pounds por hour, ubout half of which, or only 3,200,000 
foot-pounds, is converted into radiant energy in the electric 
arc, but this electric arc will radiate a light of 2000 candles 
when viewed horizontally, and two or three times as much 
when viewed from below. Hence 3 million foot-pounds 
changed to heat in the electric arc may bo said roughly to 
affect our eyes six times as much as 60 million foot-pounds 
changed to heat in an ordinary gas burner. 1 Owing to the 
high temperature at which it remains solid, and to its 
great emissive power, the radiant body used for artificial 
illumination is nearly always some form of carbon. 

The consideration of electric lighting naturally divides 
into two parts— -the production of suitable electric currents, 
and the conversion of the energy of such currents into 
radiations. Although electric lights were first produced 
from currents generated by batteries, they have only 
attained commercial importance by the use of machines for 
converting mechanical enorgy into electric current 

Dynamo- Electric Machines . — Iu the widest sense a 
dynamo-electric machine may be defined as an apparatus 
for converting mechanical energy into the energy <rf 
electrostatic charge, or mechanical power into its equivalent 
electric current through a conductor. Under this definition 
would be included the electrophorus and all frictional 
machines ; but the term is used in a more restricted sense 


1 Proc. Inst. C. E . , lit 69 ; Report from the Select Qmmittee on 

Electric Lighting , 1879. 


for those machines which produce electric currents by the 
motion of conductors in a maguetic field, or by the motion 
of a magnetic field in the neighbourhood of a conductor. 
The general laws of electromagnetic induction need not be 
set forth hero ; as they are fully explained in the article 
Electricity, they will be assumed in all that follows. 
Since, if the current in a closed circuit be in one direction 
when the number of lines of force is increasing, it will be 
in the opposite direction when they are diminishing, it is 
clear that the current in each part of the circuit which 
passes through the magnetic field must be alternate in 
direction. Hence also the current in the wire outside the 
machiue must also be alternate, unless something ol the 
nature of a commutator be employed to reverse the con- 
nexions of the internal wires, in which the current is 
induced, and the external circuit. We have then broadly 
two classes of dynamo-electric machines: — the simplest, 
the alternate current machine , 2 where no commutator is 
used ; and the continuous curreut, in which a commutator 
is used to change the connexions to the external circuit 
just at the moment when the direction of the current would 
change. 

The mathematical theory of alternate current machines is com- 
paratively simple/ 1 Let t be the period of the machine, that is, the 
time taken to move the armature from one position to the next 
exactly similar position, c.g., in a Siemens alternate current 
inachiiie of sixteen magnets on each side, one-oighth ol the 
time of revolution; let y be the coefficient of self-induction of 
t ho whole circuit, and K the resistance of the whole circuit; and 
let t denote the time at any instant counting from any epoch as 
initial, and I the magnetic induction at time t multiplied by the 
number of convolutions. The electromotive force iu tne circuit at 
time t will be 

d\ . 
di r 

and the equation of the current will be 


dr 

r cU +l '*- 


d\ 

dt 


where jc is the current. Now I may be expressed in the form 
A, sin 2 it , 


where A, and nre constants for the uiacnine with given excitation 
of the fixed magnets. lienee 


where 


dx 
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The term Ce Y is unimportant except just after closing the 
circuit. In the Siemens machine M. Joubert states that the only 


* For descriptions of various alternate current machines, consult tht 
following authorities: — Alliance: H. Fontaine, Eclairage d VElcc- 
triciU, Paris, 1879, p. 114; DrH. Schellen, Die magnet- und dynamo- 
electrischen Maschinen, Cologne, 1879, p. 35. I)K Meritkns: Engineer* 
ir\g, xxviii. 372, xxxii. 356, 380, 392; Tel. Jour., vi. 898; Shoolhred, 
Electric. Lighting , London, 1879, p. 14 ; Electrician, ii. 27. Gramme : 
Engineering , xviii. 418, xxvL 68, xxix. 184, xxxii. 615 ; Tel. Jour., 

viii. 26, ix. €06 ; Electrician , iv. 176 ; Shoolbred, 25 ; Fontaine, 161 ; 
Schellen, T76 ; Report from the Select Committee on Electric Lighting, 
231. Holmes: Fontaine, 119; Schellen, 85. Holmes- Alliance : 
Shoolbred, 13. LachaUss£e: Engineering , xxxii. 466; Tel. Jour., 

ix. 381. Lontin: Engineering , xxv. 48, xxviii. 174 ; Shoolbred, 22 ; 
Fontaine, 171 ; Report from the Select Committee on Electric Lighting, 
229; Schellen, 167. Bapieff: Tel. Jour., v iii. 150. Siemens: Tel. 
Jour., vii 284; Schellen, 815. 

• Journal de Physique, x. 141 ; Joubert, ** Th4orie dee machines k 
oooranU alternatifft/’ in PhiL Mag., x. 298, 384. 
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Important term is that of longest period. Hence, properly choosing 
the epoch, we write 



Hence we seo the current is diminished either by increasing y or 
increasing K, also that the moment of reversal of current is not 
coincident with that of no electromotive force, but occurs after thnt 
time by an amount depending on the relative magnitudes of y and 
R. This explains in a general way what is known as the lead of 
the brushes in a continuous current machine. If we wished to 
apply a commutator to the Siemens alternate current machine for 
the purpose of producing an external current constant in direction, 
the change effected by the commutator should occur at an epoch 
after that of greatest electromotive force, an epoch which, with 
varying external resistance or varying speed, will depend on the 
resistance and speed. 

The power of the current is Mr 2 , and the energy in any consider- 
able time, e, is 



which shows that most power will be required to drive the machine 
when 


In what precedes it has been assumed that the copjxir wires are 
the only conducting bodies moving in the magnetic field. In most 
cases the moving wire coils of these machines have iron cores, the 
iron being in some eases solid, in others more or less divided. It 
is found that if such machines are run on o|>en circuit the iron 
becomes hot, very much hotter than when the circuit of the copjstr 
wire is closed; in some casus the phenomenon is so marked that the 
machine actually takes more to drive it when the circuit is quite 
open than when the machine is short-circuited, 'flic explanation is 
that on open circuit currents are induced in the iron cores, but 
that when the copper coils aie closed the current iu the latter by 
its induction diminishes the current in the iron. The effect of 
currents in the iron cores is not alone to waste energy and heat the 
machine ; the current produced is also actually less for a given 
intensity of field and speed of revolution. The cure of the evil 
is to subdivide the moving iron as much as possible in directions 
perpendicular to those in which the cun cut tends to circulate. 

Continuous or Direct Current Machines. — It bus been 
shown that to produce a continuous current a commutator 
i s needed. If there is but a single wire in the armature, 
or if there are more than one, but all are under maximum 
electromotive force at the same time, the current outside 
the machine, though always in the same direction, will be 
far from uniform. This irregularity may be reduced to 
any extent by multiplying the wires of the armature, giving 
each its own connexion to the outer circuit, and so placing 
them that the electromotive force attains a maximum 
successively in the several circuits. A practically uniform 
electric current was first commercially produced with the 
ring armature of Pacinotti as perfected by Gramme. 
Suppose a straight bar electromagnet surrounded by a coil 
of copper wire from end to end. Let the electromagnet 
be bent with the copper wire upon it until its ends meet 
and it forms an annulus or anchor ring. Let the two ends 
of the copper wire be connected, so that the iron core is 
surrounded by an endless copper wire, and you have the 
Pacinotti or Gramme ring. This ring rotates about its 
axis of figure between two diametrically opposed magnetic 
poles of opposite name. The ring may at any instant be 
supposed divided in halves by a diameter perpendicular to 
the diameter joining the centre of the poles. Equal and 
opposite electromotive forces act on the copper wire of the 
two halves, giving two opposite electric poles half way 
between the magnetic poles. If electric connexions could 
be maintained with these two points as the ring revolves, 
a continuous currant would be drawn off In practice this 


is only approximated to. The copper wire is divided into 
a series of equal sections, and at the point of junction of 
each section with its neighbour a connexion is made with 
a plate of a commutator, having as many divisions as there 
are divisions of the copper coiL Collecting brushes bear 
upon the commutator plates, which are connected to the 
coil nearest to the point of maximum potential. Owing to 
the self-induction and mutual induction of the several coils 
of the armature, this point is displaced in the direction of 
rotation when a current is being drawn off, to an extent 
greater as the current is greater in relation to the strength 
of the magnetic field. The magnetic field in the Gramme 
and other continuous dyuumo-electrie machines may be 
produced in several ways. 1 Permanent magnets of steel may 
be used, as in the smaller machines now made, and in all 
the earlier machines ; these are frequently called magneto- 
machines. 2 Electromagnets, excited by a current from a 
smaller dynamo-electric machine, were introduced by Wilde ; 
these may be described shortly as dynamos with serrate 
exciters. The plan of using the whole current from the 
armature of the machine itself for exciting the magnets was 
proposed almost simultaneously by Siemens, Wheatstone, 
a ud S. A. Varley. 51 For some purposes it is advantageous to 
divide the current from the armature, sendiug the greater 
part through the external circuit, and a smaller portiou 
through the electromagnet, which is then of very much 
higher resistance, as the electromagnet is a shunt to the 
external circuit. Machines so arranged are sometimes 
called shunt dynamos. 4 'Die last two arrangements depend 
on residual magnetism to initiate the current, and below a 
certain speed of rotation give no practically useful electro- 
motive force. 

In discussing the comparative efficiency of dynamo- 
nmcliines there are two points to be examined — (1) how 
much of the power applied is converted into energy of 
current in the whole circuit, whether external or in the 
wires of the armature or of the electromagnets, and (2) how 
much of the power is available outside of the machine. The 


1 See for descriptions of various continuous current. machine* : — 
Ball: Engineer, hi. 307; Tel. Jour . , ix. 41 5; Kl> ctriciau, \h. 896 ; 
Engineer i mg , xxxiu. [Cl. Brush : Engineering, xxxi. 65, 85, 123 ; 
Engineer, xlv. 417, li. lf> ; Tel. Jour., vii. 21 ; Electrician, iii. 87 ; 
Shoolfircd, 21 ; Fontaine, 181. Burdin: Engineering, xxxii. 205; 
Electrician, vii. 2 20. Canck . Tel. Jour., viii. 840. I>E Meritknb: 
Engineering, xxxii. 3o0, 380, 392. Edison : Engineering, xxxii. 
400, 418, xxxiii. 220, 2f>2, 305, 407 ; Tel. J met ., x. 440 ; Engineer, 
lii. 325, fin. 42; Electneom , vni. 28, 202. Fein: Electrician , vii. 
117; Engineering , xxxiii. 115. Fitzukrald : Engineer, 1. 284; 
Electrician, v. 224. Gramme : Engineering , xxviii. 04, xxxiii. 58; 
Engineer , xlv. 447 ; Tel. Jour., vi. 491 ; Electrician, i. 15; Rliool- 
fired, 18 ; Fontaine, 151 ; Repin t from the Select Committee, on Electric 
Lighting, 220; Seliellen, 113. Gfi'LCHKU: Engineer , lii. 343; Electri- 
cian, vii. 878. II MNRR’ii : Engineering, xxxii. 1 20 ; Tel. Jour . , xviii. 
359. Heklf.y: Tel. Jnu.r., ix. 288. JUroknbkn : Engineering, xxxiii. 
130 ; Engineer , lii. 287; Electrician, vii. 331. Ladd: Fontaine, 124. 
Lontin : Fontaine, 109. Maxim: Engineering, xxx i. 018; Electric 
cian, viii. 228; Tel. Jour., vni. 413. Pacinotti: Engineering, xxxii. 
501 ; Engineer , lii. 293 ; Tel. Jour., vii. 217, ix. 478 ; Hflicllen, 79; 
Nuoro ( Hme.nto, xix. ( 1 804 ) ; Journal de Physique , x. 401 . Serf UCKKRT: 
HeheJlen, 189; Engineering, xxxiii. 244; Tel. Jour., vii. 119. 
Siemens: Engineering, xxviii. 101; Electrician , ii. 89, vii. 68; 
Shod fired, 17 ; Fontaine, 173; Scfielien, 42, 144. Wallace- Farmer: 
Engineer , xlv. 447 ; Shoolfired, 20; Report from the Select Committee 
on Electric Lighting , 246. Weston : Engineering, xxxii. 42 ; Electric 
et an, i. 207; viii. 230. Wilde: Shoolfired, 19; Fontaine, 121; 
Sc lid Jen, 49. 

Mawcart, Journal de Physique , vi. vii. 

8 Bee for experiments on machines so arranged : — A uerbach and 
Meter: Wiedemann’* Annalen, November 1879. Crompton: A’n- 
gineering , xxxii. 206. Hopkinson : Proc. Inst. Meek. E., 1879, 
238, 1880, 200; Engineering, xxvii. 403, xxix. 424; Engineer , 
xlvii 349 ; Td. Jour., vii. 167, 186, viii. 167; Electrician, ii. 279, 
iv. 296. SCHWENDLEB : Tel Jour., vii. 47, 82, 396 ; Electrician, 1L 
107, 117. 

4 For experiments on “ shunt dynamos ” see Siemens, Trans . Roy. 
Soc. t 1880. 
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practical sources of loss are friction of bearings, and of the 
brushes on the commutator, electric currents induced in the 
iron of the machine, production of heat in the copper wire 
of the armature due to its resistance, and production of 
heat in the wire of the electromagnet due to its resistance. 
There is also a certain loss in sparks uppn the commutator. 
The currents in the iron are reduced by dividing the iron 
by insulating surfaces perpendicular to the electromotive 
force tending to produce such currents. The loss by 
resistance of wire in armature and magnets greatly depends 
on the dimensions of the machina For imagine two 
exactly similar dynamo-electric machines, the one being n 
times the dimensions of the other, we have the following 
relations between them, assuming the same magnetic held 
per square centimetre, and the same speed of rotation : — 

The electric resistances of the several parts are as 1 : n ; 

The electromotive force of the armature as n % ; 

Current round magnets required to produce the field as n. 

Thus the work wasted in heating the wire of the electro- 
magnets varies as the linear dimensions of the machine. 
The current which the armature can carry with safety to 
the insulation will increase more rapidly than the linear 
dimensions of the machines, but less rapidly than the 
square of the linear dimensions. If the current vary as the 
linear dimensions n, the whole electric work done by the 
machine will vary as its weight w 1 * 3 , and the work wasted in 
the coils both of the electromagnets and of the armature 
will only vary as n , — showing a great theoretic advantage 
in favour of the larger machines. 

Electric Lamps. Incandescent Lamp . 1 — The simplest way 
of obtaining light from an electric current is by passing it 
through a considerable resistance in such small compass 
that the conductor becomes intensely hot It is of course 
necessary that the conductor shall be able to eudure a very 
high temperature without injury. Iridium and platinum- 
iridium wire have been employed, but are too expensive 
for commercial use. Hitherto the only available sub- 
stance is carbon, in the form of a thread or filament 
This carbon must be protected from the air by en- 
closing it in a glass globe from which every trace of air 
has been removed. An electric current passing through a 
carbon filament obeys Ohm’s law, as through a metallic 
wire. But in metals the resistance increases as the tem- 
perature rises, in carbon it diminishea 2 The filament or 
thread of carbon being enclosed in a vacuous space, the 
energy of current converted into heat in the filament only 
leaves it in the shape of radiationa To light economically, 
it is necessary to heat the filament to such a temperature 
that the greatest possible proportion of these radiations 
shall belong to that part of the spectrum to which the eye 
is sensitive, £«., to the highest temperature the filament 
will stand. The fundamental problem of incandescent 
electric lighting is to produce a carbon thread the substance 
of which shall permanently stand the highest possible 
temperature, to make good electrical connexion between 
the ends of the filament and the conducting wires, and 
above all to secure that tbe thread shall be uniform 
throughout its length, for the current which can be safely 
used is limited by the weakest point of the filament 
Several inventors have recently succeeded in meeting these 


1 See for descriptions of various incandescent lamps : — Brougham 

And Andre : Engineer , xlix. 190; Electrician , iv. 213. Edison : 

Engineering , xxxiii. 306, 407 ; Tel. Jour., viii. 28, x. 440; Electri- 

cian , vii. 862. Fox (St G. Lank) : Engineer , li. 197 ; Tel. Jour., 

ix. 97 ; Electrician , viii. 6. Jablochkoff: Engineering , xxxii. 891. 

Konn : Electrician, vii. 301 ; Fontaine, 292. Maxim : Engineering , 

xxxi. 618. Napoli: Electrician , vi. 138. Sawtkr-Mann : Engineer , 
xlvii. 6; Tel. Jour., vii. 7; Electrician , ii. 100. Starr: Electri- 
cian, vii. 861. Swam: Tel. Jour., viii 378 ; Electrician, vii. 218, 

877. 

9 Thomson, TcL Jour*, ix 878. 
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conditions, but their relative merit and priority cannot b« 
discussed here. 8 9 

Semirincandesccnt Lamp . — The lamps of Werdermaua, 
Reynier, and Joel are intermediate between arc lamps and 
incandescent lamps, and present the distinctive advantages 
of neither. 4 

Arc Lights . — Sir Humphry Davy discovered that if two 
pieces of carbon were placed in contact with each other, 
and the current from a battery of a sufficient number of 
elements were passed from one piece to the other, the 
current did not cease when the carbons were slightly parted, 
but that the current passed across the intervening space, 
causing an intensely high temperature and consequently 
brilliant light The pieces of carbon gradually burned 
away, the positive carbon being consumed more rapidly 
than the negative. When an electric current passes 
through a conducting solid body maintained at a con- 
stant temperature, the difference of potential on the two 
sides of the body has a constant ratio to the current pass- 
ing through ; this constant ratio is known as the electric 
resistance of the body at its then temperature. No such 
constant ratio exists in the case of the electric arc. If 
you increase the current passing between two carbons at 
a small distance apart, you do not materially change the 
difference of potential at the two ends of the electric 
arc. It is, therefore, not strictly appropriate to speak 
of the resistance of the electric arc ; the appropriate con- 
stant, or approximate constant, for an electric arc is the 
difference of potential between the two sides of the arc. 6 * 
However near the carbons approach without touching, this 
does not fall below a certain minimum value, and as the 
carbons are separated its value increases. In ordinary 
practice with continuous currents the potential of the 
electric arc may be taken as ranging from 35 to 45 volts. 
If the current in amperes be multiplied by the difference 
of potential in volts, and the product be divided by 746, 
we have the power used in the arc itself in horse-power, 
that is, the power effectively used in lighting. The 
mechanism of an electric lamp has two functions to perform, 
it has first to bring the carbons into contact and the., 
part them, or simply part them if they are initially in 
contact when the light is started, or when it is accidentally 
extinguished (this is called striking the arc) ; it has also 
to bring the carbons together as they are consumed. The 
former function is always accomplished by an electro- 
magnet or solenoid. In the electric candies, t.g., those of 
Jablochkoff, Rapieff, Wilde, or Siemens, the carbons are 
approximately parallel, and they burn down as does a 
candle, — the arc being forced to the ends of the carbons by 
the repulsion of the current in the carbons on the electric 
arc. 6 In the ordinary arc lamps the carbons have their 
axes in the same line, and their approach or recession 
must be controlled by the current passing through, by 
the difference of potential, or by both combined. When 
the same current passes through a succession of lamps in 
series, it is clear that the regulation cannot be by the 


s The application of incandescent lighting on a large scale has been 
thoroughly worked out in all its details by Edisou. For a description 
of the whole system see Engineering , xxxiii. 226, 260, 306, 407. 

4 See for description of various semi -incandescent lamps : — Joel : 
Tel. Jour., viii. 364 ; Electrician, vi. 298. Reynier : Electrician, ii. 
88 ; Tel. Jour., vii. 836 ; Fontaine, 297 ; Shoolbred, 38. Weeper- 
MANN : Engineer , xlvl 312 ; Fontaine, 301 ; Shoolbred, 39. 

* Edlund, Pogg. Annal. , 1867, 1868. 

• See for descriptions of various electric candles : — Dk Mkritenb : 
Shoolbred, 43. Gatehouse : Tel. Jour., viii. 862. Heinrich : 
Engineer , xlviii. 413. Hicklky : Tel. Jour., vii. 229. Jabloch- 
xorr ; Engineering, xxxii. 261, 300, 326 ; Tel. Jour., vii. 10 ; Shool- 
bred, 41 ; Fontaine, 76 ; Report from the Select Committee on Electric 
Lighting, 233 ; Schellen, 248. Jamin : Tel . Jour., viii. 224 ; Electri- 
cian, v. 68; Fontaine, 81. Rapieff: Tel . Jour , vii. 43; Shoolbred, 44. 
WlLDS : Tel. Jour., vii. 46 ; Shoolbred, 44 ; Engineering, xlvii. 286. 
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current alone, as this is the same for all the lamps, and 
might be maintained constant by the adjustment of any 
one only of the lamps. When lamps are burned in series, 
it is essential that the difference of potential shall be an 
element in the controL This is done by using an electro- 
magnet bound by fine wire so as to have a resistance of 
some hundreds of ohms, and connecting it to the two sides 
of the arc. In the Siemens differential lamp, and in some 
others, a potential or shunt coil and a current coil oppose 
each other ; as the arc lengthens the current becomes less, 
and the potential greater, each acting to cause the carbons 
to approach. It will be seen that the possible combinations 
of mechanisms and electromagnets for adjusting an electric 
arc are endless; and so also are the patents for such com- 
bi nations. 1 When an alternate current is used for an elec- 
tric arc, the phenomena are much more complicated, owing 
to the difference of potential being a discontinuous function 
of the time. The difference of potential will be (say) 40 
volts in one direction for a certain fraction less than half 
of the periodic time of the current ; the current then entirely 
ceases, generally for a finite time, and is then reversed 
with a sudden reversal of difference of potential. 2 The 
work done in the arc is measured by the time integral of 
the product of difference of potential and current passing. 
A knowledge of neither the mean strength of the current, 
nor of the difference of potential, nor of both, gives the 
means of ascertaining the work done in an arc with alternate 
current The only satisfactory electrical method is the 
quadrant electrometer suitably connected, and this is open 
to the objection that a considerable resistance must be 
introduced iuto the circuit 

Electric Light Measurements . — Under this head we con- 
tent ourselves with a warning. A bare statement that an 
electric arc light is of so many candle power really conveys 
no accurate information at all The light from an electric 
arc differs greatly in colour from that of a candle; 3 a given 
arc light may have three thousand times as much red of a 
certain wave-length as a standard candle has of the same 
wave-length, but ten thousand times as much green light. 
Any one will admit that green light is not measurable in 
terms of red light; a mixture of red and green is not 

1 See for descriptions of various arc lamps : — Brocktb : Engineering , 
xxxi. 93; Engineer , xlix. 268; Tel. Jour ., viii. 114; Electrician , 
iv. 232. Brush : Engineering , xxxi. 66, 85, 123 ; Engineer, li. 16 ; 

Tel. Jour., vii. 21 ; Elcctriciait, iii. 87 ; Fontaine, 45. Cance : 
Engineering , xxxiii. 30. Crompton : Engineering , xxxii. 205 ; 
Engineer , xlix. 323; Tel . Jour . , viii. 131; Electrician , iv. 273, vii. 
229. Db Mersannk : Engineering , xxxii. 647, 650 ; Shoolbred, 34. 
Fontaine : Fontaine, 70. Foucault and Duboscq : Fontaine, 48 ; 
Schellen, 211. Gaiffk : Fontaine, 36. Gordon: Tel. Jour., viii. 
397. Gramme: Tel. Jour., ix. 250; Engineering , xxxiii. 172. 
Gulchbr : Engineer , iii. 343 ; Tel. Jour., ix. 464 ; Electrician , vii. 
373. Hedge: Engineering , xxxiii. 393; Electrician, iv. 40, vii. 
404 ; Tel. Jour., ix. 413. Heinrich : Engineering , xxxii. 154 ; Tel, 
Jour., vii. 301, ix. 73 ; Electrician , iii. 201. Hickley : Td. Jour ., 
vii. 371. Jaspar : Engineering , xxxii. 645 ; Fontaine, 40. Krupp: 
Engineer , xlvii. 167 ; Tel. Jour., vii. 198 ; Electrician, it 255. 
Lacassagnk and Thiers : Fontaine, 28. Lontin : Shoo) bred, 33 ; 
Fontaine. 69. Mackenzie : Engineering , xxxi. 38. Maxim : Tel. 
Jour. , viii. 417, ix. 144 ; Fontaine, 69. Molkra and Ckbbian : Td. 
Jour., vii. 231. Obmb : Td. Jour., vii. 184. Pjlsen : Engineer- 
ing, xxxi. 514, xxxiii. 152; Tel. Jour., viii. 419. Rapieff : 
Engineering , xxvii. 55; Tel. Jour., vii. 60; Fontaine, 22; Shool- 
bred, 34 ; Report from the Select Committee on Electric Lighting, 
239. Scbibnxb: Tel Jour., viii 879. Serrin : Shoolbred, 81; 
Fontaine, 63; Schellen, 218. Siemens: Engineering, xxxi. 276; 
Td. Jour., vii. 818, 412, viii. 98; Electrician , ii 62; Schellen, 
227 ; Fontaine, 63 ; Shoolbred, 33. Soleil : Engineering, xxxii. 
453. Stewabt : Td. Jour., viii. 80, 115. Thomson and Houstan : 
Engineer, xlvi. 296 ; Electrician, i. 282 ; Fontaine, 67. Tchiko- 
LEFF : Electrician , v. 80. Wallace-Fabmer : Engineer, xlvi. 295 ; 
Shoolbred, 36 ; Fontaine, 88 ; Report from the Select Committee on 
Electric Lighting , 246. Weston : Engineering, xxxii. 42; Elec- 
trician, viii. 246. 

1 Joubert, Journal de Physique, ix. 297. 

* Abney, Proc. Roy. Soc ., 1878. 
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measurable in terms Ot another mixture fa which the pro- 
portions of the colours are wholly different Again, the 
intensity of the light obtained from an arc light depends 
greatly on the direction in which it is viewed. 4 Neither 
of these considerations applies in the same degree to in- 
candescent lamps. (j. ho.) 

LIGHTNING. See Meteorology and Thunder- 
storms. 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, or Lightning Rod 
(Paratonnerre, Bliiz-abUiter), is the name usually given to 
apparatus designed to protect buildings or ships from the 
destructive effects of lightning. The title, alike in English, 
French, and German, is misleading ; for, when properly 
constructed, lightning rods serve rather to prevent the 
occurrence than to ward off the effects of a flash of light- 
ning. Damping the enemy’s powder would be a most 
efficient precaution against cannon-shot, but it would be 
very inappropriately termed fortification. When a con- 
ductor charged with electricity is brought near to another 
conductor connected with the earth, it induces on it a 
charge of the opposite kind of electricity. The result is an 
attractive force which tends to bring the conductors nearer 
to one another, and to augment the electric density on 
their opposed surfaces. Wheu the density is sufficiently 
great, there is rupture of the dielectric (air) between the 
conductors, and the disruptive discharge takes place as an 
electric spark. If one of the conductors have projecting 
points or angles, the electric density is usually much greater 
at such places than over the rest of the Burface. But, 
though the density is great at such places, the charge on 
them is usually small, and the discharge takes place in an 
almost continuous mariner by a brush or glow. When, for 
instance, a large conductor, connected with an electric 
machine, is giving a rapid succession of bright sparks to a 
ball connected with the ground, the sparks cease os soon 
as a pointed wire, connected with the ground, is held in 
the vicinity of the conductor. No discharge is heard, but 
in the dark a faint glow is seen at the end of the wire, 
which continues as long as the machine is turned. Re- 
move the wire and the sparks instantly recommence. This 
glow is known to sailors as St Elmo’s (San Telmo’s) fire, 
in old days Castor and Pollux (Plin., II. N ., ii. 37). Sup- 
pose now one of the conductors to be a thundercloud, the 
other the surface of the earth, the discharge will usually 
take place between the places of greatest surface density ; 
and it will in general be the more gradual as these are 
more pointed, and of less capacity. Hence Franklin’s idea 
of furnishing buildings or other prominent objects with a 
projecting metal spike well connected with the ground, for 
the purpose of preventing a lightning discharge by substi- 
tuting for it what is practically a continuous electric 
current 

To effect this object thoroughly, only three things are 
necessary (1) the points should so project from the 
building or ship to be protected as to prevent any great 
development of electric density elsewhere than on them- 
selves ; (2) they should be effectually connected with the 
earth ; (3) the connecting rod ought to be so good a con- 
ductor as not to be injured even by a powerful electric 
discharge. 

The first of these conditions is realized by making the 
rod branch out to all the salient portions of the building or 
ship, and furnishing it with points projecting beyond each 
of them. No general rule can be laid down as to the 
extent of the region protected by a single point, though it 
may usually be assumed with safety that the region extends 
throughout a vertical cone whose vertex is at the point. 


4 Allard, Mbnoire sur lee pharee Uectriquee, p. 18, Paris, 1881 ; 
Proc. InsL C. E., lvii *130 ; Shoolbred, 59. 
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and whose semivertical angle is about 45°. This is pro- 
bably not true if the point be very high, — on the top of 
a tall chimney or tower, for instance. Objects not far 
from the base of such a protected tower, and within the 
cone just described, have occasionally been damaged by 
lightning. 

The second condition is easily fulfilled in towns by 
connecting the lower end of the rod with the iron gas and 
water-mains, which form an excellent “ earth,” as it is 
technically called. Water-pipes, being usually jointed with 
metallic-lead-washers, are preferable to gas-pipes, which 
are usually put together with white load. This condition 
is also easy to secure in ships and in lighthouses, where 
large metal plates (in the case of a ship, the copper 
sheath ing is precisely what is required) can easily be 
permanently immersed in sea-water. In country houses it 
is usually more difficult to obtain a proper earth. Plates 
and tubes of metal, of large surface, buried in ground 
which is permanently damp, form usually the best arrange- 
ment. A well makes a good earth ; a carefully constructed 
water tank (of stone or cement) is not an earth at all 

The third condition, so far as experience can guide us, 
seems to bo effectually realized by making the conductor 
throughout of iron rod of an inch in diameter, or of copper 
rod not less in diameter than gths of an inch. Such rods 
of equal length have nearly the same conducting power, 
and therefore would have equal amounts of heat developed 
in them by a given discharge. But if such a discharge 
took place, the copper would be heated much more than the 
iron, in consequence of its smaller mass per foot (the 
specific heat being approximately the same in the two 
materials). Henco iron is, in this respect, preferable to 
copper, if the conducting powers of the rods are equal. 
Another advantage possessed by the iron rod is that it is 
much less likely to be wilfully damaged or stuleu. Against 
this may be set the objections that it is easily injured by 
rust, and is not nearly so flexible aB the equivalent copper 
rod. Conductors are now usually made of wire-rope, so 
that the question of flexibility is no longor of serious 
importance ; but when iron is used it should always be 
protected by zinc, ie., be what is absurdly called 
“galvanized.” Many fantastic forms of lightning rods 
were devised in consequence of the old erroneous notion 
that their efficiency depended on their surface and not on 
their cross section. In reality all conductors of equal 
length, and of the same material, are equally efficient if 
their cross sections be equal. 1 Thus, instead of stating the 
diameter of a rod, we may speak of its weight per foot, 
and say that a copper conductor should weigh at least about 
half a pound, and an iron one at least two pounds and a 
half per foot, — providod the materials be of good conducting 
quality. 

The points need not be very sharp, but they ought to be 
protected by a coatiug of platinum or other non-oxidizable 
metal. And they should be in a group of two or three at 
the end of each branch of the rod, lest one of them should 
be fused and impaired in efficiency by an accumulation of 
electricity so rapid as to make the silent continuous dis- 
charge impossible. Joints should be avoided as far as 
possible ; where they are unavoidable they should be made, 
not by screws or brazing, but by means of a large mass of 
•older completely enveloping the ends to be connected. 

Another poiut to be carefully attended to is that all large 
metallic bodies, such as lead or zinc roofing, metal tanks, 
4c., should be in good conducting connexion with the rod, 
§o as to prevent discharges of electricity inside the ship or 
building. In many buildings we see the lightning rods 


1 Some curious modifications of this statement are introduced when 
ft deal with\magneUzable metals, but they are unimportant in 
» % 


practice. 


attached by means of glass or porcelain insulators, such as 
are employed for telegraph wires. This is a perfectly 
needless, expensive, and possibly dangerous practice. 

The literature of this Bubiect is very extensive, as may he seen 
from Ronalds’s Catalogue of works on Electricity. The reader may 
also consult Anderson on Lightning Conductors (1880), and the Bcoort 
of the Lightning-Rod Conference (1882). In the latter work will be 
found abstracts of many valuable papers, especially the reports on 
lightning-rods made to the French Academy by some of its most 
distinguished members, including Coulomb, Laplace, Poisson, 
Gay Lussac, Fresnel, Pouillet, Cagniard de la Tour, Kegnault, &c. 
There will also be found hints about some of the most ludicrous 
devices employed by men ignorant of the laws of electrical pheno- 
mena. One of the most singular of these was tbeso-called “ Rejieller. ” 
A lightning-rod, in all resjwcts sufficient, was wont to be capped by 
a piece of glass liko a thick soda-water bottle, inverted upon its 
point. The effect of this could only have been to prevent the 
possibility of the silent discharge, to produce which is the proper 
function of the rod, and to make probable a lightning flash, just as 
if the rod had boon terminated by a ball instead of a point. One 
of these dangerous monuments of ignorance was removed from a 
British lighthouse within the last ten years. In an Irish light- 
house, which was recently examined after suffering serious damage, 
it was found that the lower end of the lightning-rod was jumped 
into the solid rock — a truly original form of “earth ”! 

In 1876 Clerk Maxwell suggested to the British Association the 
idea (based on Faraday’s experiments) of protecting a building from 
the effects of lightning by surrounding it with a sort of cage of rods 
or stout wire. Here an “earth M would not be absolutely required. 
The present writer had some months previously suggested the same 
idea in a He port to the Board of Northern Lights. It is possible, 
though not certain, that this form of defence might be useful 
against globe-lightning, which undoubtedly occurs, and against 
which ordinary lightning-rods would probably be of little use. 

These brief remarks contain all that is yet known to be necessary 
to the complete solution of an inqmrtant practical problem about 
which many treatises have been written. (P. G. T.) 

LIGNITE. See Coal. 

LIGNUM VITAS. See Guaiacitm. 

LIGUORI, LIGUORIANISM. The name Liguorian- 
ism lias been popularly given in the present century to 
a particular school of moral and devotional theology in 
the Homan Catholic Church by the controversial oppo- 
nents of that school, whether themselves Roman Catholics 
or nut. It is derived from the name of one of its principal 
and most influential exponents, Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori, 
a theologian, saint, and doctor of the Roman Church. 
In strictness, the term is not accurate, for Liguori was in 
no sense the founder of the school, nor did he innovate 
upon, develop, or exaggerate its principles and maxims, 
lie was simply a fair reprosen tJative of the national type of 
piety of Italian devotees in his day ; and, as a casuist, he 
was a diligent compiler, whose avowed design was to take 
a middle course between the two principal varieties of 
teaching in moral theology current in his own time, avoid- 
ing their extremes of severity or laxity. His own words, 
in the preface to his Homo Apostolicus , a work intended 
for the guidance of priests in hearing confession, explain 
clearly the iutention of his bulkier treatise, the Theologia 
Af oralis. He says : — “ When compiling that work, I 
spent the labour of fifteen years in perusing and weighing 
the teaching of very many writers whom I examined, some 
of whom I found more lenient than is just ; . . . while I 
found others who, strongly disliking such indulgence, feD 
into the other extreme of excessive rigour. And thiB was 
my priucipal task, to select from such a mass of opinions 
those decisions which, on the one hand, should uphold the 
obedience due to the precepts of God and of the church, 
and on the other should not add burdens which God has 
not imposed, by binding every one to that perfection 
which, through human weakness, is morally impossible to 
the general body of believers.” A brief glance at the 
names of those casuists whom he cites most frequently, as 
Covarruvias, Boto, Lessius, Vasquez, Bonacina, the doctors 
of Salamanca, Sanchez, Diana, 4c., shows them to belong 
mainly to the hundred years between 1580 and 1680, and 
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therefore to t&e period of Jesuit predominance in moral 
theology, and of the prevalence of those maxims which 
Pascal lashed in the Provincial, many of which were soon 
after condemned by Pope Innocent XI. in 1679. But, as 
Liguori embodies also in his materials the casuistical 
authors of the succeeding century, who were taught some 
caution by those mishaps of their predecessors, his works 
represent the final stage of casuistry in what is accounted 
a purified and moderate form, and have a yet greater 
importance, in that they have been accorded an official 
approval and authorization from the highest authorities of 
the Roman Catholic Church, such as those of no previous 
casuist of the post-Reformatioa era can allege. They are 
fully sanctioned, encouraged, and recommended for general 
use amongst the Roman Catholic clergy, and in fact only 
just fall short of being actually enjoined. Consequently 
they themselves, and the works based on them by Scavini 
and Gaume, as also the kindred manual of Gury, are all 
but universally found in use, and it is thus easy to learn 
from them what is now the accredited moral theology pre- 
valent throughout the Latin obedience. So much being 
premised, we may now turn to the life of Liguori himself, 
and thence to the analysis of the system which he 
expounds. 

Alfouso Maria de’ Liguori, son of Giuseppe de’ Liguori, a 
Neapolitan noble, and of Anna Cavalieri de Brindes, Mb wife, 
was born at Marianella, near Naples, on September 27, 1G96. 
He was educated chiefly at homo, though he attended an 
Oratorian school at Naples for a time ; and, as his father 
desired that he should rise to office in the magistracy, he 
was especially directed to the study of jurisprudence, both 
civil and canonical. He took the degree of doctor in this 
faculty in January 1713, being then little more than six- 
teen years old. He was called to the bar in due course, 
and obtained considerable practice, while his biographers 
dwell much on the high moral tono of the rules he laid 
down for Mb guidance in the conduct of professional 
business. The loss of an important suit in which he was 
engaged as counsel for a Neapolitan noble against the 
grand-duke of Tuscany, and in which he had entirely 
mistaken the force of a leading document, so mortified 
him that, acting on a temper already disposed towards the 
monastic life, it induced his withdrawal from the legal 
profession, which he never resumed after this defeat. He 
soon adopted the ecclesiastical dress as a candidate for 
orders, which he received in December 1724, when he 
entered as a novice into the Congregation of Missions, 
being ordained priest in December 1726. 

He soon became popular as a preacher and as a confessor, 
obtaining much influence in Naples and its vicinity. In 
1732 he founded the “Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer,” usually known as Redemptorists, or, as they 
are often named, Liguorians, whose special object is the 
religious instruction of the rural poor and other uneducated 
classes, establishing the first house of the society, in the 
force of much opposition, at the little town of Scala, 
about 8 miles from Salerno. The headquarters were 
transferred Bomewhat later to Ciorani, and in 1743 to 
Nocera dei Pagani, which is still the chief house. The 
confirmation of the rule and institute was obtained from 
Benedict XIV. in February 1749, and in the following 
year Liguori, who had previously made some minor 
literary ventures, published one of his most famous and 
popular books, Lc Oloric di Maria , a book intended to 
promote the cultus of the Blessed Virgin ; and in 1753 he 
issued his yet more celebrated Moral Theology , dedicating 
it to Pope Benedict XIV., expressly as a “via media 99 
treatise. An Italian version of this book, somewhat 
abridged, recast, and adapted for the use of the clergy, 
mm his next task ; and, on this shorter treatise becoming 


popular, and a demand for it arising outside of Italy, he 
translated it into Latin, and issued it in 1755 as the Homo 
A postal tens. 

In 1762, being then sixty-six years of age, he accepted 
the bishopric of Sant' Agata dei Goti, a small town in the 
province of Benevento, at the express desire of the pope 
(though he had several years before refused the arch- 
bishopric of Palermo, offered him by the king of Naples), 
and by a very unusual concession was permitted to retain 
his superiorship of the Redemptorists, governing them by 
means of a vicar-general. He worked diligently in this 
sphere of labour for thirteen years, busying himself with 
practical reforms of various kinds in his diocese, notably 
in trying to raise the standard of clerical life and work, 
while not intermitting either his literary pursuits or his 
efforts to promote the growth of his Itedemptorist institute. 
In 1775, being then seventy-nine years of age, he obtained 
permission from Pius VI. to resign his bishopric, on the 
plea of enfeebled health, and retired to the Redemptorist 
house at Nocera dei Pagani, where he died August 1, 
1787, aged nearly ninety-one. He was decreed the rank 
of “Venerable” very speedily, being sonaraed by Pius VI. 
in 1796, was beatified by Pius VII. in 1816, canonized 
by Gregory XVI. in 1839, and finally declared a “Doctor 
of the Church ” by Pius IX., March 11, 1871. He is one of 
the most copious of the later Roman theologians, and his 
productiveness extended over u period of thirty yearB, from 
the issue of his Visits to the Blessed Sacrament in 
1747 till the appearance of no fewer than eleven treatises 
in 1777 ; but his only writings necessary to be added 
here to those already named are his treatises De Usu 
Moderalo Opinioms Probability, 1754, recast and reissued 
in 1756 ; Praris Confessor ii, 1756 ; six apologies in defence 
of his views on probabilism and of his Moral Theology, 
in the same year, followed by three more in 1768 ; Verity 
della Fide , against Helvetian and the deists, 1767 ; Storia 
delle Ereeie, directed chiefly against the Jansenists and 
Molinists, 1772 ; ])issertaziovi teulogiche morale, 1772 ; and 
Vila Item pro suprema Pontijicia potestate, adversus 
Justinum Febrovinni, in the same year. 

He was a man of naturally amiable and gentle disposition, 
ascetic and self-denying in his personal habits, indefatig- 
ably diligent in many forms of activity, and of more than 
res{>ectable abilities, though with the emotional side of his 
character in greater relief than its intellectual side. He was 
learned, as learning was understood amongst the Italian 
clergy of the 18th century, though altogether lacking in 
critical faculty, whence he is quite untrustworthy as a 
controversialist, not only as lmbituully quoting spurious or 
interpolated authorities, but by adding matter of his own 
to amplify genuine quotations which fall short of proving 
his case. In estimating the nature of his moral teaching, 
not only have these (lersonal characteristics to be steadily 
kept in mind, but also the fact that his Jife exactly 
synchronizes with that epoch of European history which 
was the seed-time of the Revolution, and when, owing 
to reaction from the fervid theological controversies of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, a general languor, coldness, 
and indifference towards religious questions reigned in 
all parts of Western Christendom. It was Liguori’s firm 
belief that only the most lenient and gentle treatment 
could win back the alienated laity; and consequently, 
though he professed to steer a middle course between 
errors of laxity and severity in moral teaching, and fully 
believed himself to have done so, yet in fact such a treat- 
ment was impossible to one who viewed the question as he 
did. For, while he regarded errors on the side of laxity as 
pardonable mistakes committed through excess of zeal in 
winning over penitents, contrariwise he looked on the 
stricter method of the rigorists, who upheld a loftier 
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morality, as not merely inexpedient, but os positively and 
intentionally evil , as designed to make religion odious by 
making it impossible, and so to prepare the way for the 
triumph of unbelief. He identified all teaching of the sort 
with Jansenism, and Jansenism, from its resistance to 
various pontifical decrees, seemed to him all but equivalent 
to atheism. 

Hence the opinions of rigorist theologians find almost 
no place in his writings, save for the purpose of censure, 
since he did not regard them as authorities to be relied on ; 
and accordingly the line he draws is not, what he probably 
thought it, an intermediate one between rigorism and laxity, 
but between a greater and a lesser degree of laxity, 
depending on the working of the principle known as 
“ Probabilism.” The meaning of this principle (due to the 
scholastic form of the Aristotelian dialectic, and thus 
visible in germ as early as St Thomas Aquinas, though not 
taking final shape till the writings of Medina, Valencia, 
Vasquez, and others, mainly, but not exclusively, Jesuits, 
at the close of the 16th century) is simply thiB : — when a 
doubt arises as to the binding force of some divine or human 
precept in any given case, it is permissible to abandon the 
opinion in favour of obedience to the law — technically 
known as the " safe ” (tutu) opinion — for that which favours 
non-compliance, provided this laxer opinion be “ probable.” 
And by “probable” is meant any judgment or opinion 
based on some reasonable grounds, though with some 
doubt that the opposite view is perhaps the true one 
(Qury, Theol. Mor ., vol. i. n. 51). It may be probable 
in two chief ways, — intrinsically, because of reasons drawn 
from tho nature of tho thing itself, or extrinsically, because 
supported by one or more theologians of repute ; and its 
degree of probability may vary according to a variety of 
conditions. Casuists are divided into six classes according 
to their mode of regarding probability : — (1) Rigorists, 
who lay down that the safer way, that of obedience to the 
law, is always to be followed ; (2) Mitigated Rigorists, or 
“ TutioriBts,” who, holding that the law is always the safer 
and better way, yet allow that an opinion of the highest 
intrinsic probability in favour of liberty may sometimes be 
followed ; (3) Probabiliorists, who hold that the law is 
always to be obeyed unless an opinion clearly very probable 
(probabilior) is opposed to it ; (4) Equiprobabilists, who 
teach that in a balance of opinions the less safe opinion 
may be lawfully followed, provided it be as probable, or 
nearly ae probable, as its opposite ; (5) Moderate Proba- 
bi lists, according to whom it is lawful to follow the less 
safe and somewhat less probable opinion, provided it have 
some degree of real probability, even if the opposite 
opinion be clearly more probable ; (6) Laxists, who hold 
that even slightly probable opinions may be followed ; but, 
as they were condemned by Innocent XL, they no longer 
exist as an avowed school, but are still latent under classes 
4 and 5. 

On further examination, it appears that the right of 
judging of the intrinsic probability of an opinion is 
restricted to persons of considerable learning, and specially 
versed in moral theology, since they alone can know that 
there is not any certain argument in opposition. All other 
inquirers must fall back on extrinsic probability, that is, on 
what may be called “ counsel’s opinions.” And, in forming 
a judgment on this basis, the following rules are laid down 
by F. Qury : — a moderately educated person may accept as 
probable any opinion which he finds asserted by distin- 
guished theologians of the present day, and may follow 
even a single author of repute, though teaching contrary to 
the commonly received view, provided he brings forward 
some fresh argument, and can urge reasonable pleas against 
former solutions; while an ignorant man may take the 
word of any person whom he thinks trustworthy! able, and 
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learned, that a particular opinion is probable (TfaoL Mor., 
voL L n. 54). Some classes of things are, however, ex- 
eluded by Roman casuists from the operation of this prin- 
ciple ; as, for example, all questions relating to matters of 
faith, in which the very highest degree of probability is 
not sufficient to excuse from following the safe opinion, 
which is that of the Roman Church. Liguori’s own posi- 
tion is that of an equiprobabilist, and he therefore, as a 
rule, leans to the laxer side. 

Before proceeding to illustrate the exact nature of his 
teaching by extracts from his works, it is desirable to 
ascertain what degree of authority attaches to those works 
in virtue of the position now accorded to him. In the first 
place, one of the earliest steps in the process of canonization 
is a strict review of every writing of the candidate proposed, 
whether published or unpublished. Every Bingle proposi- 
tion therein must be separately considered, and be judged 
on its own merits, without taking the author’s probable 
intention into account, and if even one passage be found 
which fails to stand this test, as containing any moral or 
theological error, the process is stopped at once, unless 
proof be adduced that the author had in his lifetime 
formally and fully retracted the erroneous opinion. But a 
decree of the Congregation of Rites, confirmed by Pius VII. 
in 1803, declared that in none of the writings of Alfonso 
de’ Liguori was anything found meriting censure, and the 
testimony of Artico, bishop of Asti, and prince-prelate of 
the papal household, is that the examination had been 
unusually severe, that Liguori’s system of morality had 
been discussed moFe than twenty times, and that the 
approval of the congregation was perfectly unanimous. 
Next, in the year 1831, Cardinal Rohan-Chabot, archbishop 
of Besan^n, submitted a case to the cardinal grand 
penitentiary, desiring to know, whereas the teaching of 
Liguori’s Moral Theology was resisted by some persons in 
his diocese, as too lax, dangerous to salvation, and contrary 
to the moral law, whether a professor of theology might 
safely follow and teach the opinions in that work, and 
further, whether a confessor should be molested for follow- 
ing those opinions in the confessional, solely on the ground 
that they had been pronounced free from censure by the 
apostolic see, and without having examined them inde- 
pendently himself. To the former of these questions an 
affirmative reply was given, to the latter a negative one. 
Thirdly, in the bull of canonization, issued by Gregory 
XVI in 1839, the entire absence of error in Liguori’s 
writings is once more asserted. 

So far, no more is implied than the entire orthodoxy and 
moral soundness of Liguori’s writings, vouched for to the 
ordinary Roman Catholic by the fact of his canonization. 
And, though the liberty is thereby taken away of directly 
censuring any proposition in the writings of a saint as 
doctrinally or morally untenable, yet there is no precise 
obligation to follow all things contained therein. It is 
still lawful to challenge the opinions of a saint, if it be 
done modestly and with the production of strong reasons 
(Bened. XIV., De Canoniz ., ii. 32, 12); but this liberty 
is very seriously abridged if the saint be also a “ Doctor of 
the Church.” For the meaning of that title is that the 
person who bears it is one who has not merely transmitted 
the teaching of the church to others, but has taught the 
church itself (Bened. XIV., De Canoniz., iv. il xl 11), and 
whose doctrine has consequently been generally followed 
and authorized by the church. The number of these 
doctors of the church is very small ; and, in the special case 
of Liguori, he is not only the latest so named, but the 
only post-mediaeval casuist who has yet been canonized. 
Accordingly, it is not merely permissible, as heretofore, to 
follow his teaching, but it is now clothed with so high a 
degree of authority that it becomes matter of grave doubt 
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whether even such a modified expression of dissent from his 
teaching as occurs in the Apologia of Cardinal Newman in 
1864 be now feasible without risk of censure. For the 
letters apostolic of Pius IX. declare that the works of 
Liguori may be used publicly in the same manner as the 
writings of other doctors of the church, such as Augustine, 
Gregory the Great, and Thomas Aquinas ; with; however, 
this notable difference that, whereas the teaching of those 
earlier doctors is necessarily qualified and conditioned by 
the subsequent development of theology, and by the suc- 
cessive glosses which they have received, on the other 
hand, Liguori’s recent date makes him the sole authoritative 
interpreter of all moral theologians earlier than himself, 
while no writer has yet appeared to modify authoritatively, 
much less to supersede, his own moral teaching. 

It may seem, at first sight, that a great advantage is 
gained by having thus a standard text-book ou morals, 
even if some exceptions may be taken to its rulings in 
certain cases, because it may be expected to check serious 
divergency of opinion, and to put, indirectly at least, a 
high ethical ideal before the body of religious teachers. 
This, however, can be the case only when such a text-book 
expressly repudiates the principle of probabilism, and so 
comes to be ranked amongst rigorist works. For once 
probabilism is conceded as part of the system, as is the 
case with Liguori, then every opinion not officially con- 
demned by authority, which is set down in the text-book 
itself, and is fortified with the names of any casuists of 
repute, becomes thereby probable and sanctioned, even 
though it be not the one professed by Liguori himself. 
Thus it may freely be followed by any priest in the confes- 
sional ; and, what is yet more startling, it is the common 
and preferable doctrine that a penitent in confession can 
require absolution to be given him as a right, if he claim 
to have followed a probable opinion as to the act involved, 
even though not only the opposite opinion may be the 
more probable in the confessor’s judgment, but that of the 
penitent seem absolutely false, and the confessor is there- 
fore bound sub gravi to absolve in such a case (Lig., Theol. 
Mor., vL 605); nor is it necessary that the opinion which 
the penitent advances should really convince or satisfy his 
own conscience. It is enough that it stands in the books, 
and is citable. Accordingly, the only practical effect of 
such a text-book as Liguori’s is to undermine all rigorist 
propositions, and to maktf tenable every lax proposition, 
except the very few which have been specifically condemned. 

As regards Liguori himself, his usual method is to begin 
with taking very high ground, and to state in unexception- 
able terms the moral obligation of the precept with which 
he is concerned, but then to evacuate it of all real force 
by exceptions and qualifications. That Buch was felt to be 
the case, even in the relaxed society of his own day, appears 
from the frequency with which, even before his death, his 
moral teaching was impugned in Italy and France as of 
dangerous consequences, and from the number of apologies 
he was obliged to put forward in its defence. 

He lays down broad general propositions, such, for 
example, as that all voluntary departure from the divine 
rule, whether of human and natural law or of revealed law, 
is sin (Theol. Mor., iL 1, 1); that nearly all sins against the 
decalogue are mortal sins ( Ibid . , ii. 52, 2); that all sins, 
whether mortal or venial, deserve punishment (Ibid., iL 51, 
1, 2); and, specifically, that all lying and falsehood is a 
breach of one precept of the decalogue (Ibid., vi 1, procem . ), 
and all theft and dishonesty a breach of another (Ibid., 
iv. 518); but the favourable impression which such un- 
impeachable rulings produce is not maintained on further 
inquiry. 

♦ In the first place, he lays down that, to make any act 
sinful, three conditions must be fulfilled : — (1) it must be 
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done with consent of the will ; (2) it must be free, that 
is, it must be in the power of the will to do it or leave 
it undone ; (3) there must be intellectual consciousness 
(advtrtmdia) of its evil nature. These look specious enough, 
and against the first no objection can be raised. But 
Liguori then alleges that violent gusts of passion or desire, 
which disturb the reasou, and take away liberty of action, 
sometimes excuse from sin (Ibid., ii. 1, 2). He is not speak- 
ing of actual insanity, which is not under consideration ; 
and he adds that evil acts done by a drunken person are 
either not sinful at all, or are at most venial sins (Ibid., iL 
1, 4), because the effect cannot be more sinful than the 
cause. And as to the degree of advertence necessary as a 
condition of sin, he first mentions the stricter view, that 
actual and immediate attention to the nature of the act is 
not required, but that a virtual knowledge of its character 
suffices, by which a man might reasonably be expected to 
recognize it, since otherwise all evil-doers who are blinded 
by their passions, or by a long course of malpractices, may 
go on taking no notice, and continue to commit sinB 
with moral impunity. He then states the laxer and com- 
moner view, that some direct advertence of the sinful 
nature of the act is necessary to constitute sin in doing it, 
and proceeds to reconcile theBe two opinions by ruling that 
voluntary ignorance, whether duo to conscious neglect, to 
deliberate following of passion, to a course of evil habit, 
or to omission of the degree of consideration which the act 
demands, does not excuse from sin ; but that all other 
forms of it do acquit the offender. The obscurity insepar- 
able from some of these qualifications complicates a 
sufficiently simple matter, and in any case the doubter is 
at liberty to fall back on the laxer opinion. But there is 
one exception ; — unbelievers and heretics cannot plead 
ignorance as their excuse. All their errors, of whatever 
kind, are imputed to them as sin (Ibid., ii. 1, 4). A further 
difficulty is created by the distinction made between mortal 
and venial sins, and by the inferences drawn from this 
distinction. “ A mortal sin is that which, by reason of its 
gravity, dissolves grace and friendship with God, and 
merits eternal punishment It is called mortal, because 
it takes away the principle of spiritual life, that is, habitual 
grace, and brings death on the soul. A venial sin is that 
which, by reason of its slightness, does not take away grace 
and friendship, though it abates the warmth of charity, and 
deserves temporal punishment. It is called venial, because, 
without damage to the principle of spiritual life, that is, 
grace, it brings on the soul an easily curable weakness, 
and easily obtains pardon” (Ibid., ii. 51). This seems at 
first merely a recognition of the broad practical distinction 
between serious and trifling offences acknowledged by 
every sound ethical thinker and by every civilized penal 
code. But its consequences go much further, for in the 
Homan system of casuistry the aim is as a rule to attenuate 
mortal sins into venial ones ; while these latter are regarded 
as of such little moment as scarcely to deserve the very 
name of si n. This appears from the fact that, whereas the 
canon (xxi.) Omni* ntriusque sexus fi delis of the council of 
Lateran (1215), which first made private confession compul- 
sory, enjoins the confession of all 000*8 sins at least yearly, 
on the other hand, the council of Trent (Sess. xiv. c. 5) lays 
down that only mortal sins need be so disclosed, while 
venial sins, though they may be named in confession,, 
according to the practice of devout persons, can be passed 
over in silence without any fault And Liguori gives his 
own sanction to the proposition that a Christian does not 
sin gravely who proposes to commit every one of the venial 
sins (Theol. Mor., v. 1, 12). Such being the light estimate 
of these sins, it might be fairly supposed that great care 
would be taken to mark them off so clearly from mortal 
sins that even the least instructed conscience could not 
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oonfuBd them with each other. But every sin which, 
considered in itself, is mortal, becomes venial if any one of 
these three conditions be absent : — full advertence and 
deliberation ; entire consent ; for the most part, gravity of 
the subject matter. Insufficient deliberation may be 
known in three ways : —imperfect consciousness of the 
sinfulness of the act, as if one were half asleep ; subsequent 
regret, and a conviction that you would not have done 
the act had you fully apprehended it ; such disturbance, 
through passion, alarm, or distraction* as to confuse the 
sense of what you were doing. Imperfect consent is 
established by the presence of a doubt m any one’s mind 
whother he did really consent ; by the habitual disposition 
being that of regarding mortal sin as a worse evil than 
death ; by consciousness of having proceeded very timidly 
and hesitatingly in the action ; by being half asleep, so as 
to be only doubtfully conscious, and being of opinion that 
the act would not have been dona in case of full possession 
of the senses. And gravity of the subject matter is to he 
decided, not merely on the merits of the thing in itself, 
but in its relation to the end proposed by the agent. If it 
make bat little for this and, it is trifling ; if much, then it 
becomes serious ( TheoL Mor^ ii. 54*55, 56). 

It is obvious that each of these subdivided qualifications 
admits of indefinite hair-splitting, and so that the security 
apparently provided by the general distinction between 
mortal and venial sins is elusive. [t is true that there are 
also causes which will raise a venial sin to the rank of 
mortal ; but the ascending process is more uncertain and 
difficult than the descending one. A venial sin, committed 
deliberately as a stepping-stone to a mortal sin, is to be 
judged in respect of this its object, and so becomes mortal. 
A venial sin, so passionately clung to as to make its votary 
ready to commit a mortal sin rather than forego its indul- 
gence, also Incomes mortal But in neither of these cases 
is it necessary to confess the venial sin, only the mortal sin 
to which it lias led up. Tho third mode of a venial sin 
becoming mortal is when it is committed with the formal 
and express purpose of disobedience to a superior, or to a 
precept, just because it is a precept And in this case 
alone, because of the supremo place given to obedionce in 
the Human system, whereiu it is not only the first and 
highest of virtues, but practically almost the only one 
insisted on for all, there is no manner of withdrawal from 
the category of mortal sins ( TheoL Mor ., ii. 59, 60, 61). 

So far, only the general principles on which Liguori’s system is 
based have been explained. It next remains to exhibit their prac- 
tical application, both as regards his own statements and also ns 
regards t hose opinions of other casuists which, though not accepting 
them for himself, he yet embodies without censure in his work, 
thereby giving them the character and sanction of probability. It 
will simplify the inquiry to limit it mainly, though not exclusively, 
to the teaching on falsehood and theft 

Both of the«e are declared by Liguori to be sins of grave charac- 
ter, and in regard to tho former he cites, amongst other authori- 
tative condemnations, those words of Pone Innocent III. : “Not 
oven to defend our life is it lawful to speak falsely. ” He adds that 
persons who are being lawfully questioned by such as have a right 
to interrogate, ss judges in court, ora priest in the confessional, are 
bound to disci oso truly all that they know of the matter inquired 
into. Those who are questioned n>y such as have no riant to 
interrogate them, or are questioned irregularly by lawful authority, 
are not bound to communicate their knowledge, and may set aside 
and avoid such questioning by any lawful means, — such means 
however, not including falsehood, nor answers mode with mental 
reservation, making the words actually spoken false, this latter 
mode of evasion having been formally oonuemned by Innocont XI. 
in 1679, though it was permitted by tho casuists of the immediately 
preceding penod. This is all tenable enough, but its apparent force 
» easily reduced by a little ingenuity. 

In the firat place, he distinguishes amphibology or equivocation 
from mental reservation, and names three varieties of equivocation : 
(I) that of a word, having two quite different senses, as vote in Latin 
means to “wish” and to "fly," — to which may be added the fre- 
quent English ambiguity of two distractwerds having the sail k sound, 
as mr nod Wr, (2) aannteima having two main mean in ga, m ‘ ‘ This 


book it Peter's, 4 * which may signify his ownership or his author- 
ship ; (3) that of words having two senses, one more common than 
the other, or one literal and the other metaphorical The example 
he gives of this last form is the phrase M I my No,* uttered by a 
person who wishes to conceal something as to wfcieh he is quae* 
tioned. The words seem to his bearer to denote express denial of 
the fact ; the moaning in which he uses them is merely " 1 utter the 
word *No/ M this sentence being complete in itself. ^It is 
certain, ” adds Liguori, "and the common opinion of all, that it is 
lawful for a just cause to use equivocation in the manners described, 
and to confirm it with an oath. . . . And the reason is because we 
do not then deceive our neighbour, but for a just cause permit him 
to deceive himself ; and besides, we are not bound, if there be a 
itwt cause, to speak so that others may understand* And any 
honest object for retaining any good things that are useful to our 
body or spirit may be a just cause’* ( Thool. Mor., iv. 15Z). 

But suppose that it is im{K)ssible to allege a just cause, is it then 
mortal sin to swear with Buch equivocation ? Some of the stricter 
casuists say so, but Liguori sides with the laxists, and declares it 
merely venial, except in a court of law or in formal contracts, — 
alleging that, save in these two cases, any reasonable cause, such 
as desire to be quit of troublesome and irregular questioning, is 
sufficient to mitigate tbc sin. Ho adds, however, two cautions — 
that a more serious cause is required to justify equivocation with an 
oath than without one, ami that, in proportion as the equivocal 
words employed give greater occasion for mistake, a paver cause is 
required for their proper use, a qualification instantly modified by 
the next clause, wnicti lays down that, when words which are in 
themselves equivocal, having two equally valid meanings, are used, 
then they give little or no cause for error, and may be used on the 
very lightest grounds. 

I\ext, as to mental reservation, or "restriction,” which is the 
technical name, this was expressly condemned in three propositions 
by Innocent XI., forbidding it in all cases. According to the 
analogy of all prohibitory laws, this general prohibition of the 
genus should include prohibition of all the speciea also. But the 
casuist*, unable to oppose direct resistance to the papal decree, 
have turned its flank by inventing a new distinction which was 
unknown in 1679. They have now divided mental restriction into 
two main heads, the first of which, absolute or "pure” mental 
restriction (by which is meant such reservation as cannot possibly 
bo observed by tho hearers, or conjectured from tho attendant 
circumstances), is always illicit, whether with or without an oath. 
But "non-pure” mental restriction (that is, such as may conceivably 
be observed and inferred from fttt ending circumstances, such as an in- 
audible whisper, or a qualifying gesture) does not, they allege, fall 
under tlio ban of Innocent. XI., and is always lawful for a just cause. 
" The reason of this opinion is that, if it were not permissible to use 
non -pure mental restriction, there would be no lawful meansof con- 
cealing a secret, which one could not disclose without loss or incon- 
venience, which would bo as hurtful as lying to human intercourse. 
And therefore the condemnation passed by the ]>opo on mental 
restriction is rightly to be understood of a restriction taken absolutely 
and strictly, for that alone can be called true mental restriction 
which takes place in the mind alone, and so remains hidden, and 
enn in no wise bo recognized from External circumstances” (Thcol. 
A/or., iv. 152). And the following illustrations are supplied. (1) 
A confessor may affirm with an oatli that he is ignorant of a crime 
which he lias heard in confession, secretly meaning thereby that, he 
is ignorant of it as a mere man, though not as a minister of religion. 
(2) An accused or a witness, if irregularly questioned by the judge 
in court, may swear tliat he knows notliing of a crime which he 
does in fact know of, understanding thereby that he does not know 
it so as to be legally bound to answer or depose concerning it. This 
alarming proposition is apparently corrected by the warning that, 
when the interrogation of tno judge is in due form, then the person 

S nestioued is bound to obedience, and barred from all equivocation. 

ut this safeguard is at once fatally weakened by the further pro- 
visions that, if the act be not a crime in the witness’s opinion, he 
need not disclose it, and that if the crime be altogether hidden 
(i.r., where only the criminal himself and the witness know the 
facts), the witness is not merely permitted, but is actually bound, to 
say that the accused did not commit it. And the accused is equally 
free to do so, unless there be already "halfrfull” proof against him, 
because, in the absence of such a decree of presumption, the judge 
has no legitimate right to question him as to his guilt Those who 
have deceived the court by such sworn equivocation are, Liguori 
rules, entitled to absolution without the declaration of the truth 
being imposed as a condition. 1 (3) A needy man, who has made 

1 Akin to this teaching!* the maxim laid down in another place, that 
it is lawful to procure the giving of peijured evidence, " if yon have a 
great interest in employing perjury to expose the fraud of another 
person in order to obtain your own rights f * (TheoL Mor., iii. 8, 77), 
with which may be coupled the permission for suitors to offer and for 
judges to take bribes for expediting causes, as long as tbs bribing i* 
not ex$remly for delivering false judgment (HidL* v 196, 212> 
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•w*f> fa maintaiKHie, with property due to hte creditors, may I 
affirm to the judge that he has nothing. (4) A witness asked by 
the judge whether he has had any conversation with the accused 
may deny it, m«»nh»gth«t he has not talked with him so as to co- 
optmte in the crime. (6) An adulteress, questioned by her husband 
as to her mult, may deny it in any of these four ways : (a) that she 
has not broken the marriage-tie, because it is not voided by 
adultery ; (b) if she have gone to confession, she may say that she is 
innocent of the crime, because it has been remitted in confession ; 

(c) that she has not committed adultery, using the woid in its fre- 
quent Biblical sense of 44 idolatry " ; (<£) that she hat not committed 
it so as to be bound to tell him of it ( TheoL Mar., iv. 153-162). 

Promises are no safer than assertions under this code. As usual 
with Liguori, a broad statement of their binding character is pre- 
fixed to the qualifications which leave notliing but the outer shell 
remaining. For we are told (a) that 44 the whole obligation is com- 
monly understood as depending on the intentions of the ptomisets, 
and not binding unless that be confirmed with an oath or a formal 
document, in the absence of which it may be considered a mistake 
or a jest " ; and (4) that 44 it is certain that every promise, even an 
accepted one, does not bind, if after the date of tiie promise it be- 
comes impossible, or very hurtful, or unlawful, or useless, and 
generally speaking, when there has been a serious change of circum- 
stances, which, if foreseen, would have proven ted the prom iso ; 
such a premise is always presumed to have been mode under some 
such tacit condition ” (ThaaL Mor ., iv. 720). 

Theft is treated in a very similar fashion. A broad general rule 
is laid down as to its sinfulness, and this is at once truversed by the 
following doctrine: 4 4 ft is certain that a man who is in extreme 
necessity may parioin other people's goods, enough to relieve him- 
self from such necessity. So the doctors in common say, agree- 
ing with St Thomas." Extreme necessity is defined as meaning 
risk of loss of life, or of some limb or other important bodily 
member, peril of perpetual captivity, or of any serious disease 
or discredit. And Liguori, contradicting the stricter casuists, in- 
cludes under the same heading the case of a man of rank ashamed 
to work or to beg, who may then lawfully steal to maintain himself. 
Then the case is put whether a poor man in extreme need is free to 
steal l»efon3 asking. One ngorist lays down that it is a mortal sin 
to do so, because no man can be held to be in extreme necessity who 
can get what he wants by asking, but the laxrr casuists rule that, 
though he is bound to ask first, he sins oniy veniully by omitting 
to do so ; and Liguori solves the difficulty by saying that the robber 
Bins mortally if what lm takes is not absolutely necessary to relieve 
his want, but that, if lie does so need it that the owner, if nwnre of 
the fact, would be bound by tin* laws of charity to give it him, then 
he does not sin even vcnially hy stealing it, because he has in 
that case an absolute right to take it ( ThcoL Mor., iv. 520). 

Some of these rulings are contrived so as to evade the condemna- 
tion passed by Innocent XI. on the proposition that “it is allowable 
to steal, not only in extreme necessity, but also in grave necessity." 
but a more direct conflict with the papal ruling appears m respect 
of another censured proposition, that “men and women servants 
may secretly pilfer from their employers to compensate themselves 
for their work, which they account as of more value than the wages 
they receive. ” This is explicit enough, but it is at once set aside by 
the cusuists, who allege that the rule bolds good only in the case of a 
servant who has of his free will contracted to accept a low salary, as 
he thereby bars himselt from compensation ; but if he has made the 
bargain under any sort of constraint, as, for instance, being in great, 
poverty, and thus glad to take any situation, be is at lilwrty to steal 
to the amount of what he considers his just additional wages. 
Some casuists do, indeed, question the servant’s right to be judge 
and assessor in his own cause, but the point is ruled practically in 
his favour ( Thr.ol . Mot iv. 522, 523, 524). Again, servants may 
purloin such eatables uud drinkables as are not locked np, provided \ 
they do so for their own consumption, and not to sell out of doors, 
and so long as each such theft is singly trifling {Ibid., iv. 54). 
Even when restitution is enjoined, there is ft notable provision in 
favour of the thief. If he is uncertain who it is he has robbed, he 
is to make restitution in one or other of certain ways, one of which j 
is that if he be poor he may apply the proceeds of the theft to him- 
self or to his family ( Prax. Confess., ii. 44). 

In addition to these glosses on the decalogue, there is one element 
of doubtfulness introduced into nearly all questions of theft, w hich 
is* as to the 4 4 gravity of matter,” constituting the offence mortal or 
venial according to the degree of this factor, and a comparison of 
the varioua places where Liguori employs the term 44 ^mvitas 
met erics ” shows that in ah cases where numerical expression con 
apply he means quantity. Accordingly, he, in common with many 
other casuists, constructs a sliding tariff of guilt, depending; aa a 
rule, on the amount stoles ( TheeL Mot. , rr. 526-628f. 

A few brief citations from other decisions will show that the 
same principles applied to questions of lying and theft extend to the 
remaining forms of sin. (1) A man of high position may lawfully 
kill say one who attempts to slap his face, if there be no other wsv 
of warding off the insult ( TKcol. Mor iv. 38). (2) He who kills 


A, waning to kill B. is not bound to malm oomptuntton, beams 
the homicide is casual and inadvertent as regards A ; and similarly 
if a man burns down the house of his friend, meaning to burn that 
of an enemy ( Ibid iv. 628, 620). (3) Though we are bound 

to love our enemies, we are not bound to salute them, to speak to 
them, to visit them if sick, to comfort them to any trouble, to 
receive them into our boose, or to hold any kind ef familiar inter- 
course with them (Ibid., v. 8, 28). (4) A servant may help his 

master, by lifting him on his shoulders, or by providing him with 
a ladder, to enter a house, even forcibly, for immoral purjiosps ; 
fear the act is innocent and colourless m itself, nsy, even an act 
of charity or good-will, and the servant is not responsible for the 
subsequent conduct of his employer {Ibid., ii L 3, 6o), 

For all practical purposes, the prohabilism which is at the bass 
of all this casuistical method, and which is simply the substitution 
of an external authority for Shu dictates of conscience, is now in 
absolute possession throughout the Ijitin obedience, having finally 
conquered the resistance it has encountered at intervals since its 
first formulation as a working theory. Although it owes its chief 
development to the Jesuits, yet some of to ablest opponents were 
members of that company, such as Comitohis, Kebelius, Uisbcrt, 
and even two of tlm generals, Mutio Vituliesuhi sir i Tirso Gonzales; 
while tlio Sorbonno and the Dominicans were also engaged in fre- 
quent controversy against its upholders, and in censuring the 
teaching of several of LiguorTs favourite authorities, such as Lessius, 
Eecohsr, Tamburini, Bauny, Viva, Buremteram, and Diana. 

.4u<ADrWtec—GtaUUiil, Ft/tf dl Liguori , Hams, 1810; Life ef 3t Atphonto 
Maria de' Ltguort, ccUo ft by F. \V. Faber. 4 vol*., Loudon, 1H4H-49 ; Thndegim 
Jfrnnli* S. Alpkoett de Liyorio. 10 vol*., Mechlin, 1 IMA ; If onto Apo*toHcu$ s S 
▼tils., Mechlin, IMS; Scuvlnl, ’hrolofim, Moruiu Umiverm, 4 toIa, Piui*, IMS; 

, (iury, i'ompenditnn Thcologim Moratm, 3 vol*., Parma, 1852, and Casus Co%~ 

. ecxentim, J vota, Lyon*, 1864 ; The Piovineial Letter* of Pcmml, edited bv .John 
| do Soyrc*, Cauilnld^u. 1SHU ; Article *• ProUabUlsaia," In Michaud and Ol mud, 

I BihHothkqut Aar rift, vol. xlx., 211 vol*., Pari*, 1822-27; Uewombc*, Moralie 
! Christian*, 2 rule*. Ttmloiwc, 1745 (thu b«rt of the Mil probe idltot treaiiwea); 

I jVlcyiirk, Moral aud Devotional Theology of tlm Chuixh of Rome, according to the 
1 7 'nothing of £S. Atfoneo <M Lxguori, London, 1M7; Charge of Archdeacon fWnctatr, 
lu iH«7. (It. F. L.) 

LIGURIA, in ancient geography, wus the name given 
to a portion of the north-west of Italy, including the 
districts, on both sides of tlio Maritime Alps and the 
Apennines, which border on the Tyrrhenian Sea from the 
frontiers of Gaul to those of Etruria. Along the sen-coast 
it extended from the river Varus or Vnr, which separated 
it from Gaul, to the Macra (Magra), which formed its limit 
on the side of Etruria, thus comprising the whole district 
between the mountains and the sea, now known ns the 
Riviera of Genoa. But besides this it comprehended a 
broad tract to the north of the same range, formed by the 
underbills of the Apennines and the hilly tract adjoining 
them, extending to tin* plains of the Putins or P<>,~ that 
river itself constituting its northern limits under the 
Roman administration. But at an earlier period the term 
had a much wider signification,- all the tribes on tlio south 
slopes of the Alps, in the north-west of Italy, being 
apparently of Ligurian origin. Thin wu are expressly told 
by ancient authors in the case of the Taurini, who dwelt 
around Turin, and of the Ltevi and Libici, who extended 
from thence to the Ticinus ; and there can be little doubt 
that it was true also of the Halassi, who occupied the 
modem Val d’ Aosta. But to the west of the Maritime 
Alps also the Ligurians were undoubtedly widely spread 
in ancient times, and occupied a considemble extent of 
what was afterwards included in GauL Thus the Salyes, 
who held all the southern part of Provence from the Var 
to the Rhone, are distinctly termed a Ligurian tribe, a a 
well aa the minor tribes of the Oxybii and Deviates, near 
Frejus and Nice. All the early Greek writers speak of the 
important colony of Massilia as founded in Liguria. 

Of the origin or affinities of the Ligurians (or Ligyans, 
as they are termed by Greek writers) we know absolutely 
[ nothing. All ancient writers concur in representing them 
j as a distinct people from the Gauls on the one hand, afid 
from the Iberians on the other ; and the attempts of some 
modem writers to assign them to a Celtic stock rest upon 
no adequate foundation. In the absence of all remains 
of their language, all such peculations must be matters 
I erf mere conjecture. They appear in the historical period 
[ aa a cough and hardy race of mountaineers, cultivating a 
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rugged territory with much industry, and opposing a 
stubborn resistance to the efforts of the Romans to reduce 
them to subjection. They first came in contact with the 
Roman arms in 235 B.C., but it was not till after the 
Second Punic War— in which the Ligurians had openly 
espoused the cause of Hannibal — that a serious struggle 
began, which, commencing in 200 b.c., was continued with 
little intermission for more than eighty years. While the 
Roman generals in the East were overthrowing, with com- 
parative ease, the powerful monarchies of Macedonia and 
Syria, one of the consuls was generally engaged in inglori- 
ous hostilities with the hardy mountaineers of the Ligurian 
Apennines. Even after these were reduced to subjection, 
the tribes which held the still more rugged fastnesses of 
the Maritime Alps long maintained their independence, 
and it was not till the reign of Augustus that they were 
finally subdued. The construction by that monarch of a 
Roman highway along the coast, which followed almost 
exactly the same line as the modern road of the Corniche, 
marked the period of their complete subjection. 

The physical geography of Liguria has been already 
described in the article of Italy. All the rivers which 
take their rise on the northern slope of the mountains 
ultimately discharge their waters into the Po ; of these by 
much the most considerable is the Tanaro, which receives 
the tributary streams of the Stura and the Bormida, while 
to the east of it flow the Scrivia and the Trebia, celebrated 
by the victory of Hannibal over the Romans. This last 
stream, according to the division of Augustus, formed the 
boundary between Liguria and Gaul south of the Po. The 
streams which flow from the Apennines southward to the 
sea are for the most part inconsiderable, and mere moun- 
tain torrents. But the Magra, which forms the limits of 
the province on the east, is an important stream, and brings 
with it the waters of its tributary, the Boactes or Vara. 
On the west also the Var is a river of considerable magni- 
tude, which forms a natural boundary on this side between 
Liguria and Gaul, as it long constituted their political 
limit. The ltutuba or Roya, a little farther east, is also a 
considerable river, descending through a deep mountain 
valley from the Col di Tenda. 

The principal Ligurian tribes were (1) the Apuani, 
inhabiting the valley of the Magra, including the district 
known in modern times as the Lunigiana ; (2) the Friniates, 
on the northern slope of the Apennines towards Modena ; 
(3) the Briniates, in the valley of the Vara; (4) the 
Genuates, around Genoa; (5) the Veturii, immediately 
west of the preceding ; (6) the Ingauni, whose capital was 
Albium Ingaunum, still called Albenga ; (7) the Intemelii, 
whose chief city still retains the name of Vintimiglia ; and 
(8) the Vediantii, extending thence to the Var. North 
of the Apennines the most important tribes were the 
Vagienni, who held the whole mountain tract from the 
Monte Viso and the sources of the Po to the Tanaro; and 
the Statielli, east of them, whose chief town was Aquae 
Statiellao or Acqui. 

The chief city on the Ligurian sea-coast was, in ancient 
as in modern times, that of Genoa, which combined an 
excellent natural port with a central position, and easy 
communications with the interior. West of it, along the 
coast, were Vada Sabbata (Vado, near Savona), Albium 
Ingaunum (Albania), Albium Intemelium (Vintimiglia), 
the Portus Hercuhs Monoeci (Monaco), and Nicsea (Nioe), 
which was founded by a colony from Massilia. In its 
immediate vicinity was the Roman town of Cemenelium 
(Cimiez). On the northern slope of the Apennines were 
several considerable townB, almost all of them of Roman 
origia The chief of these were Augusta Vagiennorum 
(Bene), Alba Pompeia, Asta, Aquae Statiellae, Dertona 
(Tortona), and Iria (Voghera), but none of them attained 
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to anything like the same prosperity and importance as the 

g reat cities of Cisalpine GauL The towns on the eastern 
i viera, between Genoa and the Gulf of Spezia, were incon- 
siderable places ; and even on the shores of that gulf, forming 
the magnificent port called the Portus Lunae, there was never 
any town of importance, Luna itself being ««ome distance 
inland, and within the confines of Etruria. (e. h. b.) 

LILAC, Syringa vulgarity L., belongs to the olive family, 
Oltacesb. The common lilac is said to have come from 
Persia in the 16th century, but according to Heuffel it is 
indigenous in Hungary, the borders of Moldavia, <fcc. (De 
Candolle, Prod., viii. p. 282). Two kinds of Syringa, vis., 
alba and cstrulea, are figured and described in Gerard’s 
HerbaU (1597), which he calls the white and the blue 
pipe privets. The former is the common privet, Ligustrum 
vulgar e 9 L., which, and the ash tree, Fraxinus excelsior, 
L., are the only members of the family native in Great 
Britain. The latter is the lilac, as both figure and descrip- 
tion agree accurately with it It was carried by the 
European colonists to North-East America, and is still 
jrown in gardens of the Northern and Middle States. 
There are several varieties of lilac, e.g “Dr Lindley,” 
which bears large clusters of reddish lilac flowers, alba , 
violacea , rubra insignia, and rosea grandiflora . S. duhia , 
Pers., or chinensis , Willd., the Siberian lilac, is a closely 
allied species, if it be really distinct. The variety 
Rothomogensis , Mirb., or Lilas Varin of the French, 
probably belongs to this species. Of other species, there 
is S. Josiksea, Jack., from Transylvania, with scentless 
bluish-purple flowers, S. Emodi, Wall., a native of the 
mountains of India, and S. persica , L., the Persian lilac, 
rarely exceeding 4 or 5 feet, the flowers of which vary 
from rosy carmine to white. 

LILBURNE, John (1618-1657), an English sectaiy 
and prolific pamphleteer, was the younger son of a 
gentleman of good family in the county of Durham, and 
was born in 1 61 8. At the age of twelve he was apprenticed 
to a clothier in London, but he appears to have paid only 
slight attention to business, and to have early addicted 
himself to the “ contention, novelties, opposition of govern' 
ment, and violent and bitter expressions” for which he 
afterwards became so conspicuous as to provoke the saying 
of Marten that, “if the world was emptied of all but John 
Lilburn, Lilburn would quarrel with John, and John with 
Lilburn.” He appears at one time to have been law-clerk 
to Prynne. In February 1638, for the part he had taken 
in importing and circulating the Merry Litany and other 
publications of Bastwick and Prynne, offensive to the 
bishops, he was sentenced to be publicly whipped from the 
Fleet prison to Palace Yard, Westminster, there to stand 
for two hours in the pillory, and afterwards to be kept in 
jail until a fine of £500 had been paid. Though gagged 
at the pillory, and confined in prison, he was not the man 
to give up his opinions or forego the pleasure of expressing 
them, and in the following year he did not improve hia 
prospects of a speedy release by the kind of literary activity 
to which he devoted his enforced leisura 1 In point of 
fact he did not regain his liberty until November 7, 1640, 
when one of the earliest recorded speeches of Oliver 


1 Come out of Her , My People: or An Answer to the Questions oj 
a Gentlewoman, a professor in the Anti-Christian Church qf England , 
about Hearing the public Ministers; where it is largely discussed , and 
proved to he unlawful. Also a Just Apology for the way of Total 
Separation , commonly but falsely called “ Brownism ” ; that it is the 
truth of God though lightly esteemed in the eyes cf the world . With 
a challenge to dispute them publicly before King and Council, to prove 
whatsoever I have said at the pillory against them : viz,, that the call - 
ing qf them is jure Diaboli, even from the Devil himself. Byrne John 
Lilburn e, close prisoner in the Fleet for the cause of Christ Printed 
in the year of hope of England s Purgation and the Prelates* Dissolu- 
tion, 1639. 
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Cromwell was made in support of his petition to the House 
of Commons. In 1641 he received an indemnity of £3000. 
He now entered the army, and in 1642 was taken prisoner 
at Brentford and tried for his life ; sentence would no 
doubt have been executed had not the parliament by 
threatening reprisals forced his exchange. He soon rose to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, but in April 1645, having 
become dissatisfied with the goneral conduct of affairs, and 
especially with the predominance of Presbyterianism, he 
resigned his commission, presenting at the same time to 
the Commons a petition for considerable arrears of pay. 
His violent language in Westminster Hall about the 
speaker and other public men led in the following July 
to his arrest and committal to Newgate, whence he was 
discharged, however, without trial, by order of the House, 
in October. In January 1647 he was again committed to 
the Tower for accusations which ho had brought against 
Cromwell, but was again set at liberty in time to becomo 
a disappointed spectator of the failure of the levelling or 
ultrademocratic party in the army at the Ware rendezvous 
in the following December. The scene produced a deep 
impression on his mind, and in February 1649 lie along 
with other petitioners presented to the House of Commons 
a paper entitled The Serious Apprehensions of a jMirt of 
the People on behalf of the Commonwealth , which he followed 
up with a pamphlet, England's New Chains Discovered 
(March 1, 1649), criticizing Iroton, and another exposing 
the conduct of Cromwell, Ireton, and other leaders of the 
army since June 1647 (The Hunting of the Foxes from 
Newmarket and Triploe Heath to Whitehall by Five Small 
Jkagles, the “ beagles” being Lilburne, Overton, Walwyn, 
Prince, and another). Finally, the Second Part of 
England's New Chains Discovered , a violent outburst 
against “ the dominion of a council of state, and a con- 
stitution of a new and unexperienced nature,” became the 
subject of discussion in the House, and led anew to the 
imprisonment of its author in tho Tower on April 11. His 
trial in the following October, on a charge of seditious and 
scandalous practices againBt the state, resulted in his 
unanimous acquittal, followed by his release in November. 
In January 1652, for printing and publishing a petition 
against Sir Arthur Hasilrig and the Haberdasher’s Hall for 
what he conceived to have been an injury done to his undo 
George Lilburne in 1649 # ho was sentenced to pay fines 
amounting to £7000, and moreover to be banished the 
Commonwealth, with prohibition of return under tho pain 
of death. In June 1653 he nevertheless came back from 
the Low Countries, where he had busied himself during 
the interval in pamphleteering and such other agitation 
as was possible, and was immediately arrested ; the trial, 
which was protracted from July 13 to August 20, indeed 
issued in his acquittal, to the great joy of London, but it 
was nevertheless thought proper to keep him in captivity 
for “the peace of the nation.” He was detained succes- 
sively in the Tower, in a castle at Jersey, and in Dover 
Castle. At Dover he came under Quaker influence, and 
signified his readiness at last to be done with “ carnal 
sword fightings and fleshly bustlings and contests ” ; and 
in 1656, on giving security for his good behaviour, he 
was set free. He now settled at Eltham in Kent, fre- 
quently preaching at Quaker meetings in the place and 
neighbourhood during the brief remainder of his troubled 
life. He died on August 29, 1657. 

See Masson, Life of JfiUon t who refere (iv. 120) also to Walker 
( History of Independency, u. 247), Godwin ( Commonwealth , iii. 
163-177), and Bisset ( Omitted Chapters of the History of England, 
191-261), and adds, “Mr Bisset relates Lilbume's trial (in 1649) 
at length, with copious extracts, and makes John more of a hero 
than Godwin does, though Godwin is not unfavourable. On tho 
whol6, I like him myself, and am glad that ho is in the history of 
England, but think he was an aas. ” 


LILLE, capital of the department of Nord, France, and 
the ancient capital of Flanders, is situated about 155 miles 
by rail north of Paris, and at an elevation of 75 feet, in a 
low plain on the Deule, which flows to the Scheldt by the 
Lys. It is tho chief fortress of the north of France, and 
headquarters of the first army corps, and is defended by a 
rampart and by a pentagonal citadel situated to the west 
of the town beside the Deule. The water of the river fills 
the moat, and the environs of the citadel cau be laid under 
water. Prior to 1858 the town occupied an elliptical area 
of about 2500 yards by 1300, with the church of Notre 
Dame do ia Treiile in the centre, but the ramparts on the 
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south side have since been demolished and the ditches 
filled up, their place being now occupied by the great 
Boulevard de la Lil>ert6, which extends in a straight line 
from tho goods station of the railway to the citadel. The 
new enceinte is much more extensive, and encloses the old 
communes of Esquermes, Wazcmmes, and Moulins-Lille, 
the area of the town being thus more than doubled ; in 
the new quarters fine boulevards and handsome squares, 
such as that De la Rdpublique, have been laid out in 
pleasant contrast with the sombre and dirty rnq>cct of the 
old town. The district of St Andr<$ to the north, the only 
elegant part of the old town, ia the residence of the Lille 
aristocracy. 

At the demolition of the old fortifications, the Paris 
gate, a triumphal arch erected in 1682 in honour of Louis 
XIV., after the conquest of Flanders, was preserved, as 
also the Ghent and Roubaix gates, which date from the 
time of the Spanish domination, and are built in the 
Renaissance style, with bricks of different colours. The 
present rampart is pierced by eleven gates, besides a special 
gate for the railway, and two water gates for the canal of 
the Deule. The goods station has also its special outlet, 
and a line from it, after making the round of the new 
quarters, passes within the enceinte to the quays of the 
river. Crossing the bridges which span the different arms 
of the Deule, we reach th$ citadel, the glacis of which, 

XIV. — Si 
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planted with trees, form a public walk. Within the citadel 
are extensive barracks and a considerable arsenal. The 
church of Notre Dame de la Treille, in the style of the 
13th century, which has been in process of building since 
1855, occupies the site of the old Chateau du Buc, the 
original nuclei of the city. The town-house, on the site 
of the old palace of the duke of Burgundy, Philip the 
Good, was built in 1846. The exchange, which dates from 
the period of the Spanish domination, is in an original style. 
Jt is surmountod by a graceful campanile, and contains a 
statue of Napoleon I., made from cannon taken at 
Austerlitz. In the middle of the great square stands a 
column, erected in 1848, commemorating the defence of 
the town in 1792. There are several large hospitals, 
faculties of medicine and of science, a Catholic institute, 
comprising the five faculties of theology, letters, law, 
science, and medicine, an academy of music affiliated to 
the Conservatoire at Paris, several learned societies, and a 
large number of various kinds of schools. The picture 
gallery, with upwards of eight hundred works, is one of 
the richest in the provinces, and the Wicar museum con- 
tains a unique collection of original designs of the great 
Italian musters. Lille possesses also an ethnographical 
museum (Mus£e Moillet), as well as museums of archaeo- 
logy, numismatics, the industrial arts, and natural history. 
The communal library is also worthy of mention ; it 
includes numerous MSS., and particularly a valuable 
Emnrfdiarium of the 12th or 13th century. On the front 
of the building where the departmental archives are kept 
are to be seen medallions of all tho sovereigns who have 
successively possessed Lille from Baldwin of the Iron Arm 
to Louis XIV. Lille, which is pre-eminently a manufactur- 
ing and commercial town, enjoys exceptional advantages as 
regards means of transit. The lower Louie is canalized to 
its junction with the Lys, and there is continuous water 
communication with the Scheldt in Belgium, and with Paris 
by way of Douai and St Quentin. The town is at the 
same time an important railway junction, and is also pro- 
vided with tramways. 

The principal industry is flax-spinning, in which thirty- 
five mills, with 190,000 spindles, give employment to 
14,000 persons (of whom 9000 are females), the annual 
turnover being £1,800,000. Forty thread mills employ 
2000 persons, and produce thread to the annual value 
of £240,000. Fifteen factories, with 1000 operatives, 
produco woollen goods worth from £120,000 to £160,000 
per annum ; 5000 persons are engaged in cotton-spinning 
(115,000 spindles), to the amount of £800,000. There 
are besides eighty factories in which damasks, tickings, and 
the usual staples of the linen trade are manufactured ; 
quiltB and packsheets occupy from 6000 to 7000 persons, 
and 4000 are employed in producing the fabric out of 
which the smock frocks of the peasantry are made. 
Connected with these industries are dye-works, bleach- 
fields, and establishments for the production of engines, 
looms, and combing and carding machines ; and there are 
also chemical works, sugar- works, breweries, and oil-works. 1 
The state manufacture of tobacco in Lille gives employment 
to 1200 persons. The total population of Lille in 1876 
was 162,775. 

Lille is Raid to date its origin from the time of Count Baldwin IV., 
Who in 1030 surrounded with walls a little town which had arisen 
around the castle of Buc, At the end of the 12th century Lille, 
which had developed rapidly, obtained communal privileges. 
Destroyed by Philip Augustus in 1212, it was rebuilt by Johanna 
of Constantinople, hut besieged and retaken by Philip the Fair in 
1297. After having taken part with the Flemings against the king 
of France, it was ceded to the latter in 1312. In 1369 Charles V. 
gave it to Louis de Male, who transmitted his rights to his daughter 


1 The old commune of Moulins, now annexed to the town, drived 
Its name from the windmills in which the oil was pressed. 
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Margaret, wife of Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy. Under the 
Buigundian rule Lille enjoyed great prosperity ; its merchants were 
at the head of the London Hunsa. Philip the Good made it hie 
residence, and within its walls held the first chapters of the order 
of the Golden Fleece. With the rest of Flanders it passed from the 
dukes of Burgundy to Austria, and then to Spain. After the death 
of the Philip IV. of Spain, Louis XIV. reclaimed the territory, and 
bosiegod Lille in 1667. He forced it to capitulate, but preserved all 
its laws, customs, privilogos, freedoms, ana liberties. In 1708, after 
an heroic resistance, it surrendered to Prince Eugene and the duke 
of Marlborough. The treaty of Utrecht restored it to France. In 
1792 tho Austrians bombarded it for nine days and nights without 
intermission, but had ultimately to nii*e tho singe. (G. MK.) 

LTLLEBONNE, capital of a canton in the department 
of Scine-Inferieure, France, 131 miles west-north-west by 
rail from Paris, and 20 miles due east from Havre, is a 
pretty little town, picturesquely built at the foot of wooded 
hills, in the valley of the Bolbec, which falls into the Seine 
3 miles lower, at Port J6r£me. The principal industries 
are cotton-spinning and the manufacture of calico. The 
population in 1876 was 5400. 

Lillebonne was tho capital of the Caletes, or inhabitants of the 
Pays de Canx, in the time of Cfesar, by whom it was destroyed. 
It was afterwards rebuilt by Augustus, who called it Juliobona after 
his daughter ; and before it was again ruined by the barbarian 
invasions it had become a very iuqxntant centre, whence Roman 
loads branched out in all directions. Some forty years ago the 
remains of ancient baths and of a theatre capable of containing 3000 
persons were brought to light. Statues, tombstones, all sorts of 
articles in iron, bronze, ivory, marble, stone, glass, &c. , have been 
found in the course of excavation, and deposited, for the most part, 
in the museum at Rouen. The most beautiful object yet discovered 
is a largo mosaic found in 1870 (some 28 feet by 21). In the 
Middle Ages the fortifications of the town were constructed out of 
tho materials supplied bv the theatre. William of Normandy built 
nt Lillebonne a castle whence he dates several charters. It is now 
a ruin within a charming paik. The 13th century donjon, with 
walls over 12 feet in thickness, is in admirable preservation. The 
church of Notre Dame, of the 16th century, bad a fine porch, 
formerly adorned with rich sculptures, which have mostly dis- 
appeared. The graceful tower is about 180 feet high. 

LILLY, William (1602-1681), an astrologer somewhat 
famous iu his day, was born in 1602, at Diseworth in 
Leicestershire, his family having been settled as yeomen in 
the place for 44 many ages.” He received a tolerably good 
classical education at the school of Ashby-deTa-Zouche, but 
lie naively tells us what may perhaps have some significance 
in reference to his after career, that his master 44 never 
taught logic.” In his eighteenth year, in consequence of 
his father having fallen into great poverty, ho went to 
London, and was employed in a sort of menial situation 
in attendance on an old citizen and his wife, with whom 
lie so managed to ingratiate himself that his master, at 
his death in 1627, left him an annuity of £20 ; and, Lilly 
having soon afterwards married the widow, she, dying in 
1633, left him property to the value of about £1000. 
Having now a good deal of leisure on his hands, he began 
to dabble in astrology, reading all the books on the subject 
he could fall in with, and occasionally trying his hand at 
unravelling mysteries by means of his art. The years 
1642 and 1643 were devoted to a careful revision of all 
his previous reading, and in particular having lighted on 
Valentine Naibod’s Commentary on Alchabitius, he 
“seriously studied him and found him to be the pro- 
foundest author he ever met with.” Him he “ traversed 
over day and night,” and so 44 advanced his judgment 
and knowledge ” to the utmost height he ever arrived at 
He characterizes him as 44 a most rational author and the 
sharpest expositor of Ptolemy that hath yet appeared.* 
About the same time he tells us that he 44 did carefully 
take notice of every grand action betwixt king and parlia- 
ment, aud did first then incline to believe that as all sub- 
lunary affairs depend on superior causes, so there wa» a 
possibility of discovering them by the confl^urationaof the 
superior bodies.” And, having thereupon “ made aome 
essays,” he 44 found encouragement to proceed further, and 
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ultimately framed to himself that method which he ever 
afterwards followed.” He then began to issue his pro- 
phetical almanacs and other works, and it is a curious 
illustration of the state of intelligence even among educated 
people at the time that trash of this kind really seems to 
have met with serious attention from some of the most 
prominent members of the Long Parliament If we may 
believe himself, Lilly lived on friendly and almost intimate 
terms with Bulstrode Whitlock, Lenthall the speaker, Sir 
Philip Stapleton, Elias Ashmole, and others. Even Seldeu 
seems to have given him some countenance, and probably 
the chief difference between him and the mass of the com- 
munity at the time was that, while others believed in the 
general truth of astrology, he ventured to specify the future 
events to which its calculations pointed. Even from his 
own account of himself, however, it is evident that he did 
not trust implicitly to the indications given by the aspects 
of the heavens, but like more vulgar fortune-tellers kept 
his eyes and ears open for any information which might 
make his predictions safe. It appears that he had corre- 
spondents both at home and in foreign parts to keep him 
conversant with the probable current of affairs. He was 
evidently a proficient in all the unscrupulous cunning, 
adroitness, and plausibility which go to make up the 
successful quack and impostor, and not a few of his exploits 
indicate rather the quality of a clever police detective 
than of a profound astrologer. After the Restoration he 
very quickly fell into disrepute. His sympathy with the 
parliament, which his predictions had generally shown, 
was not calculated to bring him into royal favour, and the 
frivolous and sceptical character of the age could scarcely 
be expected to fall in with transcendentalism either in the 
shape of sense or nonsense. He came under the lash of 
Butler, who, making allowance for some satiric exaggeration, 
has given in the character of Sidrophel a probably not 
very incorrect picture of the man; and, having by this time 
amassed a tolerable fortune, ho bought a small estate at 
Hersham in Surrey, to which he retired, and where ho 
diverted the exercise of his peculiar talents to the practice 
of medicine. He died in 1081, in the eightieth year of 
his age. 

billy’s life of himself, published after his death, is still worth 
looking into as a remarkable record of credulity and Mieeessful 
imposture. Suj>erstitioii dies hard ; and it is a curious evidence of 
the inveteracy of jxjpular delusions that so lately as 1 8f»2 ft prominent 
London publisher put forth a new edition of Lilly’s Introduction to 
Aslroloyy, “with numerous emendations adapted to the improved 
state of the science.” 

LILY, Lilium y tho typical genus of Liluirem, embraces 
nearly fifty species, all confined to the northern hemisphere, 
about fifteen being natives of Japan and China, six of the 
mountains of India, eight of south Europe, five of tho 
east and nine of the west coasts of North America. The 
earliest in cultivation were described in 1597 by Gerard 
(Herboily p. 146), who figures eight kinds of European 
(true) lilies, viz., L . album ( L . candidnm , L.), and a variety, 
L. bizantmuniy two umbellate forms of the type L. 
bulbiferumy Park., named L. aureum and L. crueiUum 
latifoliuviy and three with pendulous flowers, apparently 
forms of the martagon lily. Parkinson, in his Par adieus 
(1629), described five varieties of martagon, six of umbellate 
kinds — two white ones, and L. pompon imn, L, chnlccdoui 
cum , L. camiolirum, and L, pi/renaimm — together with 
one American, L. canadensty which had been introduced 
in 1629. For the ancient and mediaeval history of the 
lily, see M. de Cannart d'Hamale’s Monographic historique 
et litteraire des Lis (Malines, 1870). Since that period 
many new species have been added. The latest authorities 
for description and classification of the genus are J. G. 
Baker (“Revision of the Genera and Species of Tulipese,” 
Joum. of, Linn, Soc ., xiv. p. 211, 1874) and J. H. El wee 


(Monograph of the Genus Lilium, 1877-78), who first tested 
all the species under cultivation, and has published every 
one beautifully figured by W. H. Fitch, and some hybrids. 
With respect to the production of these latter, the genus 
is remarkable for its power of resisting the influence of 
foreign pollen, for the seedlings of any species, when 
crossed, generally resemble that which bears them. For 
the hardier kinds in cultivation, reference may be had to 
Hemsley’s Handbook of Jlardg IWetty «& c., p. 501. The 
structure of a lily is of simple tyjK3, consisting of two 
whorls, of three free parts each, six free stamens, and a 
consolidated pistil of three carpels, ripening into a three 
valved capsule containing many winged seeds. In form, 
the flower assumes three types : — trumpet-shaped, with a 
more or less elongated tube, e.g.y L. longijlorum and L, 
candid am ; an open form with spreading perianth leaves, 
c,</.y L. unrat urn ; or assuming a pendulous habit, with 
tho lips strongly roflexod, e.g. 9 the martagon type. All 
have scaly bulbs, which in three west American species, as 
L. llumboldtiy are remarkable for being somewhat interme- 
diate betweeu a bulb and a creeping rhizome. L, bulbiferum 
and its allies produce aerial reproductive bulbils in the 
axils of the leaves. The bulbs of several specios are eaten, 
such as of Jj. avenaemm in Kamchatka, of L. Martagon 
by the Cossacks, and of L, tv/rinum y the “tiger lily,” in 
Chinn and Japan. Medicinal uhch wore ascribed to the 
species, but none appear to have any marked properties in 
this respect. See IloKTlcULTURK, vol. xii. p. 257. 

Tho white lily, L. conditio in, the Ktlptov of the Greeks, wrh one 
of the commonest garden (lowers of nntiquity, appearing in the poets 
from Homer down wauls side hy side with the rose and the violet. 
According to Ilehn, roses and lilies entered Greece from the oast hy 
way of Phrygia, Thrace, and Macedonia (A 'nlhirpflaiiznn und II out - 
tin err , 3d ed., p. ‘217). The word \tiptoy itself, from which lilium in 
derived hy assimilation of consonants, appears to he liraninn (lbid.y 
p. f>‘27), and according to ancient etymologists (Lngnrdu, (lea, Abh. t 
p. 2‘27) tho town of Susa was connected with tho Persian name of 
the lily xtisun (Gr. rrovaor, licit. shOshan). Mythologically the white 
lily, I two Jiinnriis, was fahled to have sprung from the milk of Hera. 
Ah the plant of purity it was contrasted with tin* rose of Aphrodito. 
The word Kpivnv, on the other hand, included red and purple lilies, 
Pirn. , If. A’., x\i. fi (1 1, 12), the red lily being best known in Syria 
and .hidivu (Phaselis). This |M*rhaps is the, “ red lily of Constan- 
tinople” of Gemrdc, L. cludmloniann, L. Tho lily of the Old 
Testament (slioshau) may he conjeetured 1o he a rod lily from the 
simile in Cant. v. 13, unless the allusion is t«» the fragrance rather 
than the colour of the lips, in winch ease the white lily must bo 
thought of. The “ lilies of the held,” Matt. vi. 28, are Kplva, and 
the comparison of their Inanity with royal robes suggests their 
identification with the red Syrian lily of Plinv. Lilies, however, are 
not a conspicuous feature m the iloni of Palestine, ami the red 
anemone (Annnonr. corona rut), with which all the hill-sides of 
Galilee are dotted in the spring, is perhaps more likely to have sug- 
gested the figure. For the lily in the phurriuicopfeia of tho ancients 
see Adams’s Paul. ACtjinc/a, iii. 19(1. It wiik used in unguents and 
against the bites of snakes, &c. In the Middle Ages the flower 
continued to be common, and was taken as the symbol of heavenly 
purity. The three gedden lilies of France are said to have been 
originally three lance-heads. 

LILYE, William (c. 1466-1523), one of the introducer!* 
of a knowledge of the Greek language into England, was 
born at Odiham, in or about the year 1466. He entered 
the university of Oxford in 1484, became a demy of 
Magdalen in 1486, and after taking his first degree in arts 
went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. On his return be put 
in at Rhodes, which was still occupied by the Knights, 
under whose protection many Greeks hod taken refuge after 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turku. Here he laid 
the foundation of a knowledge of the Greek language. Wo 
next bear of him in Italy, following the lectures of John 
Sulpitius and Pomponius Laetus at Rome. From this he 
passed on to Venice, from which place he writes to hi* 
friend and patron Thomas Starkey, that “ he is assiduously 
attending the lectures of Egnatius in Latin, but that he 
finds no one in Venice who can assist him in the study of 
Greek. He reads, however, Greek by himself, and haa 
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read seven plays of Sophocles, Sve of Euripides, three of 
Aristophanes, besides extracts from Xenophon and Plutarch, 
by himself without a teacher. ” After his return he settled 
in London, as a private teacher of grammar, and is believed 
to have been the first who taught Greek in that city. In 
1610 Colet, dean of St Paul’s, who was then founding the 
school which afterwards became famous, appointed Lilye 
the first highmaster. He held this office only twelve years, 
dying of the plague in February 1523. 

Lilye’s name deserves commemoration, not only as one 
of the pioneers of Greek learning, but as one of the 
joint authors of a book, familiar to many generations of 
students, down to the present century, the old Eton Latin 
grammar. The Brevissima Institution a sketch by Colet, 
corrected by Erasmus, and worked upon by Lilye, contains 
two portions, the authorship of which is indisputably 
Lilye’s. These are the lines on the genders of nouns, 
beginning “ Propria qua; maribus,” and those on the con- 
jugation of verbs, beginning “As in prsesenti.” The 
“Carmen de moribus” bears Lilye’s name in the early 
editions ; but Hearne asserts that it was written by Leland, 
who was one of his scholars, and that Lilye only adopted 
it. Besides the Brevissima Institution Lilye wrote a variety 
of Latin pieces both in prose and verse. Some of the latter 
are printed along with the Latin verses of Sir Thomas 
More in Progymnasmata Thomse Mori et Gulielmi Lylii 
Sodalium, Basel, 1518. Another volume of Latin verse 
directed against a rival schoolmaster and grammarian, 
Whittington, whose grammar that of Lilye superseded, is 
entitled Antibossicon ad Grdielmum Ilormannum , 1521. 

Tho only authority for the fow facts which make up the above 
life of Lilye is a short sketch furnished by Ins sou George to 
Paulin Jovius, who was collecting for lus history the lives of the 
learned men of Great Britain. All tho other names, such as Bale, 
Pits, Fuller, Wood, which figure in tho dictionaries as authorities, 
are only transcripts of George Lilye. To these scanty memoranda 
the present article adds an extract from throe letters of Lilyc’s pre- 
served in the British Museum, Cotton. Nero, B. vi. fol. 167, now 
printed for the first timo. 

LIMA, capital of the republic of Peru, as also of the 
department and province of Lima, is situated on an exten- 
sive plain, 500 feet above the sea-level, and 7 miles east 
from its port Callao on the Pacific coast, in 12° 2' 34* 

S. lat., 77° 7' 36" W. long. The general configuration of the 
main portion of the city, previous to 1870 surrounded by 
walls, is that of an irregular triangle, whose base rests on 



the river Eimac, which separates the city from its offshoot 
or suburb of San Lazaro. Sheltered on the north and east 
fry the spurs of the Andes, the city is exposed to the winds 
prevailing from the south-east, as also to those from the 
south and west. Although the atmosphere is moist, and 
the transitions of the seasons are rapid, the climate is not 
vphealthy, the roipfall being slight, th? variations of 
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I temperature not excessive. The summer commences in 
| December, and the winter in June, and the mean temper- 
' ature for the year is about 73° Fahr. The city is divided 
into five quarters or parishes, and is well laid out with 
broad and regular thoroughfares, the streets intersecting 
one another at right angles. The houses are spacious, but 
generally of only two stories, and are approached by portals 
leading into an open court or yard. In the principal 
square, which covers an area of 9 English acres in the 
centre of the city, stands a fine fountain of bronze. Here 
also are the cathedral, a stone structure with two lofty 
towers and a broad fagade, the archiepiscopal palace, the 
Government house, and the Portal de los Escribanos, con- 
taining the municipal offices and archives. Besides the 
cathedral there are five chief parochial and sixty-two other 
churches and chapels, and numerous monasteries and con- 
vents. Of the churches, the largest is that of San Pedro 
(1598), which has seventeen altars ; of the religious houses 
that of the Dominicans is the finest, and that of the Fran- 
ciscans the most extensive. The university, built in 1576, 
is the oldest in America ; it contains the hall and offices 
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used by the chamber of deputies. Lima has more than 
seventy schools, a public library containing upwards of 
forty thousand volumes, and many charitable institutions, 
several of them connected with the religious orders. The 
principal place of amusement is the amphitheatre for bull- 
fights in the Plaza del Acho, accommodating nine thousand 
spectators. In the Plaza de la Exposicion is a marble statue 
of Columbus unveiling a figure of America. Of the many 
other monuments in Lima the most famous is the bronze 
equestrian statue of Simon Bolivar in the Plaza de la 
Independent (or de Bolivar), 1 1 tons in weight, com- 
memorating the battle of Ayacucho, which secured the 
independence of Peru. Among the public promenades 
are reckoned the cemetery outside the Maravillas gate, 
and the Paseo de la Alameda de los Descalzos, in the 
centre of whiot^is a gorgeous garden. As the capital of 
Peru, Lima is of the most important trading centres 
in South Amerlfea. It has, however, but few home 
industries, its manufactured goods being chiefly imported 
from Europe via Callao, the medium of nearly all its 
foreign commerce. Several attempts have from time 
to tupe been made to establish factories, but the high 
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price of labour has hitherto prevented a nj efforts on 
a large Beale being permanently successful There are, 
however, manufactories for tallow, soap, sperm candles, 
glue, gold lace, gilt leather, and silver filigree work, and 
the capital supplies the towns of the republic with coarse 
woollen fabrics. The market is attended daily by about 
a thousand dealers. Fish is supplied from Callao, and 
vegetables partly from gardens in the city and environs, 
and partly from the native villages. Since 1857 the 
water for drinking purposes has been obtained filtered from 
the Rimac, and supplied by pipes to the houses. Tho 
imports are various ; the exports include guano, cinchona, 
Indian wool, raw cotton, hides, sugar, saltpetre, gold, 
silver, and other minerals. Under ordinary conditions 
the imports and exports together exceed £5,000,000 
annually. There are railways from Lima leading to 
Callao, Chancay, Chorrillos, and Oroya ; the construction 
of several other lines has been stopped by the war with 
Chili. In 1780' the population of Lima was 50,000 ; in 
1860 it had reached 100,341, and in 1868 121,362, of 
whom 38,761 were foreigners. A recent estimate (1877) 
gives the number at about 200,000, but, considering the 
vicissitudes the city has since then endured, these figures 
must be considered at the present time (1882) as far too 
high. The Spanish uatives have the reputation of being 
courteous, affable, and generous, but at the same time fund 
of pleasure, improvident, and superstitious. By confession 
they are mostly Roman Catholics. 

Lima was founded 18th January 1535, by Francisco Pizarro, who 
named it Ciudad de los Reyes in honour of the emperor Charles V. 
and Dofta Juuna his mother, or, according to some authors, from its 
site having been selected on tho 6th January, the Feast of tho 
Epiphany. The name afterwards gave place to that of Lima , a 
Spanish corruption of the Quiehua word Rimac. In 1548 Lima 
receivod its first archbishop, and in 1532 the eurliest provincial 
council for the state was held there. .Remaining under Spanish rule 
during the 17th, 18th, and early part of the 19tli centuries, the city 
continued to increase in prosperity, though often visited by terrible 
earthquakes, of which the most disastrous wus that of the 28th 
October 1746, when 5000 of the inhabitants perished and the port 
of Cullao wos destroyed (see Callao, vol. iv. p. 107). On tho 
12th July 1821, after a siege of some months, Lima was entered by 
a Chilian force under General San Martin, who on the 28th was 
proclaimed protector of Peru as a free state, but its independence 
was not finally secured until after the victory of Ayacucho (9th 
December 1824). In March 1828 the city again suffered from an 
earthquake, anu in 1854-55 the yellow fever carried off a great 
number of the inhabitants. ,On the 11th of August 1857, Mr 
Sullivan, British minister to Peru, was assassinated. In November 
1864 a congress of plenipotentiaries from Chili and other South 
American states was held hero to concert measures of mutual defence. 
Of the various revolts which have during the last few years taken 

? lace at Lima maybe mentioned that of November 1865, when 
resident Pezet was displaced for Canseco ; the riots against religious 
toleration, 15th April 1867 ; and the military insurrection, 22d July 
1 872, when Gutierrez, minister of war, arbitrarily assumed power, had 
President Balta imprisoned and shot, but himself soon fell a victim 
to the popular fury; order being afterwards with difficulty restored 
by Vice-President Zavallos. In consequence of the ill-success of 
the war with Chili, Lima towards the close of 1879 was again in an 
unsettled condition ; President Prado fled, and on the 22d Decem- 
ber, after a sanguinary coupd*6tat, Pierolawas proclaimed dictator. 
In April 1880 Callao was blockaded by Chilian war ships, and 
Lima had to be placed in a state of defence. On the 20th of Nov- 
ember the Chilian array effected a landing at Pisco, a fortified place 
about 100 miles sonth of Lima, and, having afterwards advanced 
upon the capital forcibly occupied it upon the 17th of January 
1881. 

See Mariano F. Pa* Soldan, Diccionario gcogrdfeo cstadistico (W Pni Lima, 
1877, pn. 513-27 ; Mateo Pa* Soldan and M. F. Pa* Soldan , Qeografia (Ul Pepk 
Pitria, 1862, vol. i. pp. 290-820 ; M. A. Fnente», Uma, or Skztchetof the Capital 
ttfPsvu, Historical , Statistical, Administration, Ac.. London, 1866 ; C. R. Mark- 
ham, Cuzco ... and Lima, London, 1856. For farther Information u to the 
early history of Lima, see Lopes de GWmara, Hist, gcn. de las M: A. de 
Herrera, Hist, gen, ds las Ltd. Occid . : W. H. Prweott, Hist, of the Coni™** 
of Peru ; F. de Xerea. Conquista del Per it ; A. de Zarate, Hist, de la Cong, del 
Psrd; and J. de Ferraro*, Hist SSspagne (French translation by Hennjlly;, 
Pari*; 1731. (E.D.B.) 

JJMA, capital of Allen county, Ohio, U.S., on the 
.Ottawa river and at the intersection of four railway lines, 
130 north of Cincinnati It is pleasantly situated 


in a fine fanning country, and has two large railway repairs 
shops, extensive car- works, and other smaller manufactories. 
The population in 1850 was 757; in I860, 1989; in 1870, 
44C4; and in 1880, 7567. 

LIMBORCH, Philip van (1633-1712), a prominent 
Remonstrant theologian, was born June 19, 1633, at 
Amsterdam, where his father held a good position in the 
legal profession. He received his education at Utrecht, 
at Leyden, in his native city, and finally at Utrecht 
university, which he entered in 1652. Tn 1657 he became 
a Remonstrant pastor at Gouda, and in 1667 he was 
transferred to Amsterdam, where, in the following year, 
the office of professor of theology in the Remonstrant 
seminary was added to his pastoral charge. He died there 
on April 30, 1712. 

His most important work, Institutions Iheologim christianm , ad 
p rax in vidatis et vromotioncm pxicis christianm unice dircctm 
(Amsterdam, 1686,5th cd. 1735), romaiiiN unrivalled as a full and clear 
exposition of tho system of Kpiseopius and CureollmuH. The fourth 
edition (1715) included a |K>8thumoua “ Relatio historical origino 
et progressu controversiarum in fouderato llelgio de prwdestina- 
tione. Limborch also wrote J)c vrritate religion is Christian m 
arnica coUatio cum e.rudito Judmo, Gouda, 1687 ; Ifistoria Inquisu 
tionis (1692), in four books prefix cd to the “ Lil)er Hontentiarum 
Inquisitionis Tolosame ” (1307-1323), and Commentarius in Ada 
Apostulorum et in Kpistolas ad Romanos et cut Hebrmus , Rotterdam, 
1711. Ilis editorial labours included tho publication of vari- 
ous works of his predecessors, and of Ejdstom ccclcsiastiem prm- 
stantium ac cruditorum viromm (Amsterdam, 1684), chiefly by 
Arminius, IJytenlwgarduH, Vorstius, VossiuH, Grotius, Kpiseopius 
(his grnnd-unelc), and Bariums ; they aro of great value for tho 
history of Arminianism. An English translation of the Theologia, 
“with improvements, from Wilkinson, Tillotson, Scott, and others,” 
was published in the beginning of last century by W. Jones (A 
Complete System or Rody of Divinity , both Speculative and 7V«c- 
tical, founded on Scripture and Reason , London, 1702); and a 
translation of the History of the. Inquisition, by 8. ('handler, with 
“a large introduction concerning the rise and progress of jKjrse- 
cution and the real aud pretemleu causes of it” prefixed, appeared 
in 1731. 

LIMBURG, or Ljmiiouiui, ono of the nine provinces of 
Belgium, is bounded on the N. and E. by Holland, on the 
8. by the province of Litfgo, and on the W. by those of 
Brabant and Antwerp ; the area is 932 square miles, with 
a population, in 1880, of 211,694, The surface is for the 
most part fiat, but rising somewhat towards the south-east. 
Most of tho province is included in the barren and marshy 
district of sandy heath known as La Campine (Flem., 
Kempen). The Meuse, with a tolerably fertile valley, is ita 
chief river. The soil is metalliferous ; the chief vegetable 
products are cereals, leguminous plants, flax, hemp, and 
beetroot; and stock-breeding is largely carried on. In- 
dustries are less developed in Limburg than in the rest of 
Belgium ; but the distilleries of the province are very con- 
siderable and noted. Limburg is divided for administra- 
tive purposes into three arrondissements, of which the 
capitals are Hasselt (population 11,500), Tongres (7600), 
and Maeseyck (4400). The last-named is the birthplace 
of Hubert and John van Eyck, the Flemish painters. One 
of the most interesting towns of the province is St Teond 
( q.v .), thought to be the ancient Atuaticum Opjndum t the 
oldest town in Belgium. Near Tongres is a mineral well, 
described by Pliny. 

The territory of Limburg was that of the Eburones , whom the 
Romans exterminated, and was afterwards inhabited by the Tunpri 
aud Taxandri. It was one of the first conquests of the invading 
Franks, who established themselves and proclaimed their first kings 
there. In the Middle Ages it constituted the county of Looz, 
holding of the bishop of Li£ge ; afterwards it became the duchy of 
Limburg, which was taken possession of in the 1 8th century by the 
duke of Brabant From the 12th to the end of the 18th century the 
duchy included only a small portion of the present province ; it 
extended eastward firom the Mense as far as to Aix-la-dna)*elle, and 
southward to the Vesdre. In the 16th century Limburg remained 
in the possession of Spain, and it passed to Austria in 1718. After 
the treaty of Campo Formio (1797) it became a French department, 
Meu*e-Inf£rieore, with Macstricbt as capital. By the treaty of 
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Vienna, (1816) it formed one of the nineteen province* of thl king- 
dom of the Netherlands and by that of London (1881) the eastern 
portion was ceded to Holland, becoming a Dutch province, the 
remainder constituting the present province of Belgium. 

LIMBURG, or Limbourg, one of the eleven provinces 
of Holland, is bounded on the W. by Belgium (Limburg) 
and North Brabant, on the N. by North Brabant and 
Guelderland, on the K by Rhenish Prussia, and on the S. 
by Belgium (Lidge), and has an area of 851 square miles, 
with a population in 1876 of 235,135 (97 per cent, being 
Roman Catholics). The surface, which is flat, is partly 
covered with heaths and fens ; of the latter the most 
considerable is the “ peel 99 or marsh in the north, which 
extends into North Brabant. The province is traversed 
by the Maas, of which the chief affluents here are the 
Geule, the Geleen, and the Roer, all on the right ; means 
of water communication are also supplied by the Zuid 
Willem's canal and its branches. The agricultural products 
are similar to those of Belgian Limburg ; bee-keeping is 
also engaged in. Coal occurs within the province, and 
there is a mine at Kerkrade. The arrondissements are two 
in number, — Maestricht and Roermonde, — Maestricht 
being the capital. For the history of the province see the 
preceding article. 

LIMBURG, a town in the circle of Unterlahn and 
district of Wiesbaden, Prussia, is situated 360 feet above 
the sea-level, on the Lahn, here crossed by a bridge dating 
from 1315, and on the Nassau Railway midway between 
Coblentz and Wetzlar. A local branch line connects it with 
Hadamar. It is the seat of a Catholic bishop, and has 
one evangelical and four Catholic churches. The only 
prominent architectural feature is the small seven-towered 
semi-Byzantine cathedral, picturesquely situated on a rocky 
site overhanging the river ; it was founded by Conrad 
Kurzbold, count of Niederlahngau, in 905, and finally 
consecrated in 1235 (restored 1872-78). Limburg has a 
seminary for the education of priests, and a variety of 
schools ; the industries, which are unimportant, include 
manufactures of cloth, tobacco, machinery, pottery, and 
leather. The population in 1875 was 5161. 

Limburg, which was a flourishing town during the Middle Ages, 
passed in 1404 into the possession of the archbishops of Treves after 
the extinction of its own line of counts, and in 1803 fell to the duke 
of Nassau. It was tho scene of a victory of the archduke Charles 
of Austria over tho French under Jourdain on September 16, 1796. 
It possesses an interesting MS. fragment of its chronicles, the Fasti 
Limpwrgmses. The original writer is supposed to have been the 
recorder Tillmann (ob. 1400), additions being made by subsequent 
copyists ; the document, which has been more than once printed, is 
valuable especially for the ancient rhymes it embodies, and for its 
notices of old German poets, 

LIMBUS. The Limbus Infantum or Puerorum in 
mediaeval theology is the “ margin 99 or “ border 99 (limbus) 
of hell to which human beings dying without actual sin, 
but with thoir original sin unwashed away by baptism, 
were held to be consigned ; the category included, not 
unbaptized infants merely, but also idiots, cretins, and the 
like. The word “limbus,” in the theological application, 
occurs first in the Summa of Thomas Aquinas ; for its 
extensive currency it is perhaps most indebted to tho 
Commedia of Dante (Inf, c. 4). The question as to the 
destiny of infants dying unbaptized presented itself to 
theologians at a comparatively early period, and received 
veiy various answers. Generally speaking it may be said 
that the Greek fathers inclined to a cheerful and the Latin 
to a gloomy view. Thus Gregory of Nazianzus (Graf. 40) 
saye “ that such children as die unbaptized without their 
own fault shall neither be glorified nor punished by the 
righteous Judge, as having done no wickedness, though 
they die unbaptized, and as rather suffering loss than being 
the authors of it’ 1 Similar opinions have been expressed 
by Gregory of Nysso, Several of Antioch, tad others, — 
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opinions which it is almost impossible to distinguish from 
the Pelagian view that children dying unbaptized might 
be admitted to eternal life, though not to the kingdom of 
God. In his recoil from Pelagian heresy, Augustine was 
compelled to sharpen the antithesis between tbe state of 
the saved and that of the lost, and taught that there are 
only two alternatives, — to be with Christ or with tbe devil, 
to be with Him or against Him. Following up, as he 
thought, his master's teaching, Fulgentius declared that it 
is to be believed as an indubitable truth that, “ not only 
men who have come to the use of reason, but infants dying, 
whether in their mother's womb or after birth, without 
baptism in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are punished with everlasting punishment in eternal fire." 
Later theologians and schoolmen followed Augustine in 
rejecting the notion of any final position intermediate 
between heaven and hell, but otherwise inclined with 
practical unanimity to take the mildest possible view of 
the destiny of the irresponsible and unbaptized. Thus the 
proposition of Innocent III. that “ the punishment of 
original sin is deprivation of the vision of God" is 
practically homologated by ThomaB, Scotus, and all the 
other great theologians of the scholastic period, the only 
gutstanding exception being that of Gregory of Rimini, 
who on this account was afterwards called “tortor in- 
fantum. " The first authoritative declaration of the Latin 
Church upon this subject was that made by the second 
council of Lyons (1274), and confirmed by the council of 
Florence (1439), with the concurrence of the representa- 
tives of the Greek Church, to the effect that “ the souls of 
those who die in mortal sin or in original sin only forthwith 
descend into hell, but to be punished with unequal punish- 
ments. 99 Perron e remarks (PrxL TheoL, pt. iii. chap. 6, 
art. 4) that the damnation of infants and also the compara- 
tive lightness of the punishment involved in this are thus 
de fide ) but nothing is determined as to the place which 
they occupy in hell, as to what constitutes the disparity of 
their punishment, or as to their condition after the day of 
judgment In the council of Trent there was considerable 
difference of opinion as to what was implied in deprivation 
of the vision of God, and no definition was attempted, the 
Dominicans maintaining the severer view that the “ limbus 
infantum 99 was a dark subterranean fireless chamber, while 
iilie Franciscans placed it in jt lightsome locality above 
the earth. Some theologians continue to maintain with 
Bellarmine that the infants “ in limbo 99 are affected with 
some degree of sadness on account of a felt privation; 
others, following Sfrondati, hold that they enjoy every kind 
of natural felicity, as regards their souls now, and as regards 
their bodies after the resurrection, just as if Adam had not 
sinned. In the condemnation (1794) of the synod of 
Pistoia (1786), the twenty-sixth article declares it to be 
false, rash, and injurious to treat as Pelagian the doctrine 
that those dying in original sin are not punished with fire, 
as if that meant that there is an intermediate place, free 
from fault and punishment, between the kingdom of God 
and everlasting damnation. 

The Limbus Patrum , Limbus Infemi , or Sinus Abrahss 
is defined in Roman Catholic theology as the place in the 
underworld where the saints of the Old Testament were 
confined until liberated by Christ on his “descent into 
helL” Regarding the locality, and its pleasantness or 
painfulness, nothing has been taught as de fide } and opinions 
have been various. It is sometimes regarded as having 
been closed and empty since Christ's descent, but other 
authors do not think of it as separate in place from the 
limbus infaMkm. The whole idea, in the Latin Chnfch, 
has been justly described as the mere caput mortumn of the 
old catholic doctrine of hades, which was gradually taper* 
seded in (he West by that of purgatory. 
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LIME is tbs name of the strongly betfic monoxide CaO 
iWT the metal calcidnt:^ “Thia^baae is widely diffused 
throughout the three kingdoms of uature in the form of 
salts, of which the carbonate CaC 0 3 and the hydrated 
Mlphste CaS0 4 . 2H 3 0 are by far the most abundant Bot li 
are fouud in the mineral kingdom in a variety of forms. 
Of native carbonates of lime, calc-tpar 1 Iceland spar), 
though comparatively rare, may be mentioned first as 
representing the purest native form of thej compound. It 
generally presents itself in the form of well-developed 
transparent colourless rhombohedra, which possess to 
a remarkable degree the property of producing double 
refraction of light, whereupon is founded its applica- 
tion in the construction of certain optical instruments. 
Of the varieties of massive or crystalline carbonate of 
lime, those which, through the fineness of their grain 
and other qualities, lend themselves for the purposes of 
the sculptor go by the name of marble, while the remainder 
are embraced under the generic term of limestone. This 
name, however, is understood to exclude chalk, a soft, 
amorphous variety which, according to Ehrenberg, consists 
mainly of Foraminifera shells. All limestones contain at 
least traces of magnesia. When this foreign base is 
present in considerable proportion the rock is termed 
“dolomite” (see Magnesium). Among the native forms 
of (hydrated) sulphate of lime the mineral “selenite” 
(glacies Mari®) corresponds to Iceland spar among the 
carbonatos. It forms colourless transparent clino-rhombic 
prisms, generally united into “twins,” and flattened down 
into plates readily cleavable along planes parallel to the 
surface. Hardness ranges from 1*5 to 2; the Rpecitio 
gravity is 2*3. Far more common than Belenite are the 
massive varieties known as Alabaster (see vol. i. p. 439) 
and ordinary Gypsum (vol. xi. p. 337). 

Both sulphate and carbonate of lime, apart from their 
occurrence as independent minerals, are almost universally 
diffused throughout the earth’s crust, and in the waters of 
the ocean. Now the sulphate is appreciably soluble in 
even pure water, while the carbonate, though practically 
insoluble in pure, is quite decidedly soluble in carbonic 
acid water. As all atmospheric water must necessarily 
hold carbonic acid gas in absorption, most natural waters, 
and certainly all deep-well waters, are contaminated with 
more or less of bicarbonate or sulphate of lime, or with both. 
When such a water is tjeing boiled, there is an escape of 
the free and the loosely combined carbonic acid, and the 
carbonate of lime comes down as a loose precipitate or as 
a “ crust” ; and, when the water is sufficiently concentrated 
by evaporation, the sulphate likewise is partly deposited. 
The decomposition of the “bicarbonate” in fact takes place, 
though slowly, even at ordinary temperatures, when the 
water iu which it is held in solution is exposed to the 
atmosphere. It is in this manner that stalagmites and 
stalactites frequently seen within rock -caverns are produced, 
and there is no difficulty in accounting for the grotesque 
and fantastic forms which the latter often exhibit. 

Quicklime . — The native carbonate always serves as the 
starting-point in the preparation of calcium compounds. 
Ifroin it the oxide CaO, known as quicklime or caustic lime, 
u produoed industrially by heating limestone or marble in 
kilns, between layers of fuel, which in the United Kiugdom 

generally coal The carbonic acid goes away with the 
gaseous products of combustion, aud the oxide remains in 
uhfosed lumps 6f the form of the original stones. Lime, 
when pare, is an amorphous white solid, which is absolutely 
itffttslble and non volatile; and on this account, when 
imbed tb high temperatures, it emits a brilliant white light 
(^Bffie-light"). The commercial article is generally grey 
orbtherwise discoloured by the presence of foreign met&llio 
ggj&Ca. 
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The decomposition that goes on iu a limekiln is not brought 
about by the effect of heat alone. Gay-Lussac found long age 
that carbonate of lime, when heated to intense redness in a closely 
covered crucible, loses its carbonic acid only veiy slowly, while the 
acid goes off readily even at somewhat lower tempera turns when a 
current of steam is passed over the heated limestone. This may 
be accounted for by assuming that the steam, in the first instance, 
produces hydrate— from the carbonate— of lime, which latter then at 
once breaks up into its two comj>onenta. More probably, however, 
the steam acts only by producing a quasi vacuum, that is, by clear- 
ing out the carbomo acid which, if allowed to stagnate even at high 
tern jjeratu res, would react on the quicklime produoed, thus pre- 
venting the decomposition of a portion of the carbonate. 

Quicklime acts readily aud energetically on water, with 
evolution of much heat (269 units per unit weight of lime, 
Berthelot) and formation of a bulky white powder of the 
hydrate CaOH a O or Ca(OH)*. This powder readily mixes 
with water into a smooth paste, which may be diluted to a 
milky liquid — milk of lime. This, when filtered through 
paper, yields “ lime-water,” a strongly alkaline liquid con- 
taining about ynptk of its weight of lime (calculated as 
CaO). When boiled it deposits a part of its dissolved 
lime as such, and when exposed to ordinary air it quickly 
draws a skin of carbonate of lime. Hence its application 
as a reagent for carbouicacid, and the extensive use of milk 
of lime (whitewash) as a cheap white pigment in wall- 
painting. Lime paste, as every one knows, is most 
extensively used as a mortar or cement for bricks and 
stones in building. For this purpose it is always mixed 
with a certain proportion of sand. This admixture in all 
probability was originully intended only to save lime and 
prevent shrinking. But it is now generally assumed to 
have a chemical function, causing the formation of a hard 
silicate of lime pervading and thus strengthening the 
mortar. Some chemists deny the practical importance 
though not the occurrence of this Bilication ; what admits 
of no doubt is that the hardening of mortar involves the 
very gradual conversion of the original hydrate into car- 
bonuto of lime. Under the name of plaster, a fine smooth 
paste of lime and sand, with short hair to increase the 
tenacity of the mixture, is a most important material for 
coating the internal walls and roofs of ordinary buildings. 

Hydraulic Cement *. — Ordinary mortar, on account of 
the solubility of litno in water, is unfit for aquatic masonry; 
for this purpose hydraulic cements muRt be used. Of these 
there are a great variety, which, however, mostly agree in 
this that they consist of calcined mixtures of limestone and 
clay (preferably alkaliferous clay) and other silicates. By 
calcining such mixtures ut temperatures short of that at 
which a glass would bo produced, the lime becomes caustic, 
and part of the caustic lime, by uniting with the clay (and 
silicate generally), forms a silicate sufficiently basic to be 
disintegrate by acids and even by water. When such 
cement, as a powder, is mixed with water, the lime acts 
upon the silicate of alkali and the gelatinous silica-hydrate 
transitorily produced, and with the silica and alumina aud 
oxide of iron unites into a hard, waterproof, very complex, 
silicate mixture. 

H. Ste Claire Deville having found that magnesia has 
hydraulic properties, hydraulic cements have been made 
by calcining dolomites of the proper composition so far us 
to decompose only the carbonate of magnesia (into MgO 
and COj). See Cement, vol. r. p. 328. 

Lime, being the cheapest of powerful bases, is largely 
used in chemical manufacturing. It serves for the caustic* 
izing of soda, for the preparation of ammonia from ammonia 
salts, and for the manufacture of bleaching powder. It 
also enters into the composition of certain kinds of glass, 
and is used (as lime or as carbonate), iu the making Of 
soda ash. 

Lime SaUe ^— These can iu genera) be prepared by die saturation 
of the respective adds with lime hydrate. Thus tho ^jrure^ oor* 
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SonaU CaCO, may be prepared by passing carbonic acid inta lime- 
water. But a more convenient method is to decompose a solution 
»f pure ohloride of calcium with excess of carbonate of ammonia, 
preferably at 70-80° C., when the carbonate assumes the form of a 
crystalline precipitate which settles readily and is easily washed 
with hot water. The sulphate (artificial gypsum) appears as a volu- 
minous white precipitate, consisting of minute colourless needles, 
when sulphuric acid is added to a not too dilute solution of chloride 
of calcium or other lime salt. The precipitate CaS0 4 .2H a 0 is 
appreciably soluble in water, 1000 parts of which at 0°, 85°, and 
100° C. dissolve 2*05, 2 ’54, and a little over 2 parts respectively 
of gypsum. The hydrated sulphate at temperatures exceeding 
1 10" C. loses its water. The anhydrous sulphate, if formed below 
about 200° C., readily recombines with water into compact gypsum 
(plaster of Paris). By exposure to high temperatures (60(rC. and 
upwards) sulphate of lime loses its power of recombining with 
Water ; at very high temperatures it fuses. A naturally anhydrous 
sulpliate of lime (anhydrite) occurs in association with rock salt, and 
otherwise, as a not very common mineral. 

The well-known favourable action of gypsum as a manure, more 
especially for clover (see Agriculture), has lately been explained 
by lhSheraiu on the strength of analyses and vegetation experiments 
of his own, by assuming that it converts the carbonate of potash of 
the soil into sulphate, which, being less obstinately retained by 
the soil, more readily finds its way into the roots of the plants. 

Chloride of Calcium (muriate of lime), CaCl s , is prepared by dis- 
solving marblo or limestone in aqueous muriatic acid. The iron 
and manganese generally present as impurities can be eliminated, 
after peroxidation by chlorine water, by digestion with hydrate of 
lime, which also, if allowed sufficient time, removes the magnesia. 
The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid and concentrated by 
evaporation, so far that, on cooling, it deposits part of the dissolved 
salt as crystals. These have the composition CaCl^. 6H s O. They are 
very easily soluble in water and alcohol, and highly hygroscopic. 
Hence the salt is used occasionally to keep textile fibres moist and 
in a fit state for being woven. The crystals when kept in a basin 
at about 200° lose about two- thirds of their water, and loave that 
porous kind of chloride of calcium which analytical chemists prefer 
for the drying of gases. This substance, when boated to redness — 
which must be done in platinum to prevent contamination — loses 
the rest of the water and (at 723° u., Camelloy) fuses iuto the 
anhydrous salt CaCl ff which on cooling hardens into a stone-like 
mass. In this final process of dehydration, however, part of the 
chlorine goes off as hydrochloric acid, so that the product obtained 
is contaminated with some oxychloride. This can be prevented 
by igniting the salt with sal-ammoniac or — more surely — by 
effecting the dehydration in a current of anhydrous hydro- 
chloric acid gas. Anhydrous chloride of calcium is much used in 
laboratories as a powerful dehydrating agent. It combines with 
ammonia gas into a solid compound. It dissolves in methyl 
alcohol and in ethyl alcohol, forming crystallizable “ alcoholatos” 
(Graham), compounds of CaCL with 44 crystal alcohol.’* 

Nitrate of Calcium , Ca(NO a ) a , crystallizing with 4H^O, is a very 
hygroscopic salt, soluble in even absolute alcohol. It is mentioned 
here as a material for the convenient preparation of pure lime — by 
simple ignition of the salt in a platinum crucible. Regarding 
bleaching powder , a double salt of hypochlorito and chloride of 
calcium Cl-Ca-(CIO), see Chlorink, vol. v. p. 678. 

Fluorvleof Calcium , CaF a , obtainable by precipitation of chloride 
of calcium with an alkaline fluoride, occurs in nature as Fluorspar 
(q.v. ). Fluoride of calcium is widely disseminated throughout the 
mineral kingdom os an admixture with other minerals. All 
native forms of phosphate of lime contain it ; some in considerable 
quantity. Traces of it are found in bones and in the ashes of most 
plants. 

Metallic Calcium cannot be prepared by the reduction of the 
oxide with charcoal. It may be produced, however, by the electro- 
lysis of the fused chloride or — more conveniently — by heating the 
iodide CaL(seven parts) with sodium (one part) in an iron crumble. 
The metal has a yellow colour; it is somewhat harder than lead, and 
very malleable and ductile (Li&s-Bodart and Jobin). The specific 
gravity is 1*578 (Bunsen and Matthieson). It does not tarnish in 
dry air, but readily decomposes water, with evolution of hydrogen 
and formation of hydrate of lime. It is practically non-volatile. 
When heated in air or oxygen it burns with a most brilliant light 
into oxide, CaO. 

Tests.— Solutions of ordinary calcium salts are not affected visibly 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphide of ammonium, or pure ammonia. 
Carbonate of ammonia, even in the presence of sal-ammoniac, pre- 
cipitates the carbonate. So far calcium behaves like barium and 
strontium. From the former it is distinguished by its not being 
precipitated by either hydrofluosilioio acid or bichromate of potash, 
and from both by its spectrum and the relatively huge solubility of 
its sulphate in water. The latter is obtained from any calcium 
solution by addition of sulphuric acid and aloohoL The sulphate 
. is washed with alcohol on a filter. When then boiled with water it 
yields a e ol at ion which* dilute as it is* gives a very distinct pre- 


cipitate with oxalate of ammonia (barium and strontium sulphates 
in these circumstances give negative results). Oxalate of ammonia 
is the most delicate precipitant for calcium ; the precipitate is in- 
soluble in water, in ammonia and ammonia salts, and in acetic acid. 
From solutions (in acids) of phosphate or oxalate of calcium 
ammonia and likewise sulphide of ammonium precipitate the metal 
as phosphate or oxalate. To detect it in such a precipitate, dis- 
solve in hydrochloric acid and add sulphuric acid and alcohol 
The calcium is precipitated as sulphate, which can be identified as 
just explained. 

For the phosphates of lime, see Phosphates. (W. D. ) 

LIME, or Linden. The lime trees, species of Tilia, are 
familiar timber trees with mellifluous flowers, rarely if ever 
maturing their fruit in England, which are borne on a 
common peduncle proceeding from the middle of a long 
bract T. europsea, L., is indigenous to Europe, except- 
ing the extreme north, and extends eastwards across 
Russian Asia to the Altai The lime is much planted in 
Britain, and is probably wild in south and west England, 
and perhaps in Ireland. The truly indigenous form in 
north Europe b. always a small-leaved one. The large 
leaved variety ( T . grandifolia , Ehrh.) is of South-European 
origin (Bentham, Handbook of the British Flora , i. 157); 
T. parvifolia, L.,i& perhaps the English wild form of the 
Continental T. europ&a, L. ; while T. intermedia t D. C., 
probably a sub-species of T. europsea, L., is the so-called 
common lime (Hooker, Student *s Flora of the British Isles , 
p. 76). For a full description of the European and Ameri- 
can forms, see Loudon, Arboretum , l p. 364, and Le Can- 
dolle, Prod., I 513. The lime sometimes acquires a great 
size : one is recorded in Norfolk as being 16 yards in cir- 
cumference, and Ray mentions one of the same girth. The 
iamous linden tree which gave the town of Neustadt in 
Wiirtemburg the name of u Neustadt an der grossen 
Linden” was 9 feet in diameter. 

The economic value of the tree chiefly lies in the inner 
bark or liber, called bast, and the wood. The former was 
used for paper and mats and for tying garlands by the 
ancients (Od., i. 38; Pliny, xvi. 14, 25; xxiv. 8, 33). I \ 
grandifolia and T \ pamifolia have been found in the 
debris of lake dwellings in Switzerland. Bast mats are 
now made chiefly in Russia, the bark being cut in long 
strips, when the liber is easily separable from the corky 
superficial layer. It is then plaited into mats about 2 
yards square ; 14,000,000 come to Britain annually, chiefly 
from Archaugel. The wood is UBed by carvers, being soft 
and light, and by architects in framing the models of build- 
ings. Turners use it for light bowls, <fcc. The flowers, 
alone, are used for an infusion in Austria and elsewhere, 
with much success in vertigo and spasms, producing 
perspiration, and alleviating coughs; but the bracts and 
fruit are astringent. 

The common lime was well known to the ancients. Theophras- 
tus says the leaves are swoet and used for fodder for most kinds of 
cattle. Pliny alludes to the use of the liber and wood, and describes 
the tree as growing in the mountain valleys of Italy (xvi. 80). See 
also Virg., Geo., i. 173, kc. ; Ov., Met., viii. 621, x. 92. The <pi\6pa 
(Hdt., 4. 67) was the lime of the Greeks, perhaps T . argentea (see 
Pickering’s Chron. Hist, of Plants, pp. 214, 227, 418). Allusion to 
the lightness of the wood is made in Aristoph., Birds, 1378. 

For the sweet lime (Citrus lametta) and lime juice, see Lemon. 

LIMERICK, a maritime county of Ireland, in the 
province of Munster, is bounded on the N. by the estuary 
of the Shannon and the counties of Clare and Tipperary* 
on the E. by Tipperary, on the S. by Cork, and on the W. 
by Kerry. Its greatest length from north to south is 35 
miles, and its greatest breadth east and west 54 miles. The 
total area comprises 662,973 acres, or 1036 square miles. 

The greater part of the county is comparatively level, and 
rests on lime^one, but in the south-east the picturesque 
Galtees, which extend into Tipperary, and are composed of 
Silurian strata overlaid by Old Red Sandstone* attain iu 
Galtymore a height of 3015 feet. And on the west stretching 
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into Kerry there is a circular amphitheatre of less elevated 
mountains composed of volcanic rocks. The Shannon is 
navigable to Limerick, above which are the rapids of Doouas 
and Oastlecoy. The Maig, which rises in the Gal tees, and 
flows into the Shannon, is navigable as far as the town of 
Adare. Limerick includes the greater part of the Golden 
Vale, the most fertile district of Ireland, which stretches 
across the centre of the county from Cashel in Tipperary to 
near the town of Limerick. Along the banks of the Shannon 
there are large tracts of flat meadow land formed of deposits 
of calcareous and peaty matter, and possessing extraordi- 
nary fertility. The soil in the mountainous districts is, for 
the most part, thin and poor, and incapable of improvement 
In 1880 there were 176,774 acres under tillage, 415,107 
pasture, 8407 plantations, and 62,465 waste. The total 
number of holdings in 1880 was 16,286, of which 1937 
were less than one acre, and 11,273 between 15 and 100 
acres in extent, 1019 between 100 and 200 acres, 259 
between 200 and 600 acres, and 29 above 1000 acres. 
The large farms occupy the low grounds, and are almost 
wholly devoted to grazing. The following table shows the 
area under the principal crops in 1855 and 1881 : — 



Wheat. 

Oats. 

Other 

Cereals. 

Potatoes. 

Turaijm. 

Other 

Green 

Ciojmi. 

Flax. 

Meadow 

and 

Clover. 

Total. 

1856 

1881 

17,149 

7,267 

46,466 

21,440 

12,067 

8,008 

86,728 

28,086 

11,894 

6.620 

2,771 

8,994 

248 

6 

71,292 

112,678 

196,084 

176,888 


The table shows a remarkable increase in the area under 
meadow, notwithstanding which the total area under 
tillage has considerably decreased. The number of horses 
has, since 1855, declined from 17,206 to 15,389, of which 
10,228 were used for agricultural purposes. Cattle have 
increased from 159,710 to 201,456, an average of 28 to 
every 100 acres under cultivation, the average for Ireland 
being 25*8. The number of cows was 95,225. Sheep 
have diminished from 80,914 to 50,599, and pigs from 
61,733 to 48,801. The number of goats was 10,012, and 
of poultry 428,398. 

According to the corrected return of 1878, the land, 
exclusive of that in the county of the city of Limerick, 
was divided among 1676 proprietors, possessing 660,386 
acres, of the annual value of £461,213, or 13s. lid. per 
acre. Of the owners nearly 40 per cent, possessed less 
than 1 acre, the average. extent being 394. The following 
were the largest proprietors : — Earl of Devon, 33,026 ; 
Earl of Dunraven, 14,298; Lord Ashton, 11,273; Arch- 
deacon Goold, 10,966 ; Lady Louisa Fitzgibbon, 10,316 ; 
Sir Croker Barrington, 9485. 

Manufactures . — The inhabitants are employed chiefly 
in agriculture, but coarse woollens are manufactured, and 
also paper, and there are a considerable number of meal 
and flour mills. At one time there were a number of flax- 
spinning and weaving mills, but that industry is now almost 
wholly extinct 

Administration and Population . — The county include* 14 
baronies, 181 parishes, 2007 townlands, and the city and parliamen- 
tary borough of Limerick. The number of members returned to 
the Irish parliament was eight, two being returned for each of the 
boroughs of Askeaton ana Kilmallock, in addition to the two 
retnrned as at present for the county, and the two returned for the 
county of the city of Limerick. There are three j»oor-law unions 
wholly within the county, and portions of four others. Assizes are 
held at Limerick, and quarter sessions at Bruff, Limerick, Newcastle, 
and Rathke&le. The county is within the Cork military district, 
with a brigade depdt at Tralee. The population, estimated in 1760 
at 92,376/nad increased in 1821 to 27/, 477, and in 1841 to 881,003, 
but sinoe that period it has beeu gradually diminishing, being 
217,277 in 1801, and in 1881 only 177,208, of whom 80,541 were 
males and 90,002 females. The decrease since 1871 has been 7 '7 
per oent., the decrease per cent, in Ireland being 47. Besides the 
city of Limerick, with a population in 1881 of 48,240, only two other 
towns, Bathkeale and Newcastle, had a population of ofer 2000. 
ftm 1st May 1801 to 31st December 1880 the numW of emigrants 
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from the county was 180,833, a proportion at 00 per oent of tbs 
population in 1801. 

History and Antiquities. —Limerick, originally inhabited by the 
Coriondi, was included in the kingdom of Thomond. Afterwards 
it had a separate existence nnder the name of Aine-Olisoh. From 
the 8th to the 11th century it was partly occupied by the Danes. 
By Henry II. it was granted to Henry Fitzherbert, but his claim 
was afterwards resigned, and subsequently various Anglo-Norman 
settlements were made. About 100,000 acres of the eetatea of the 
earl of Desmond, which were forfeited in 1680, Were situated in the 
county, and other extensive confiscations took place after the Crom» 
wellian ware. In 1709 a German colony from the Palatinate was 
settled by Lord Southwell near Bruff, Hathkeale, and Adare. 

There are only slight remains of the round tower at Ardpatriok, 
but that at Carrigeeu is much better preserved. There are im- 
portant remains of stoue circles, pillar stones, and altars on Looh 
Gur. In several places there aro remains of old moats and tumuli. 
Besides the monasteries in the city of Limerick, the moat important 
monastic ruins are those of Adare Abbey, Askeaton Abbey, Kil- 
sliaiio Abbey, Galbally Friary, Kilflin Monastery, Kilmallock 
Abbey, and Monaster-Nenagh Abbey. See the History qf Limerick 
by Fitzgerald and M ‘Gregor, 1820-27. 

Limerick, a county of a city, parliamentary borough, 
and the chief town of the county of Limerick, is situated 
on both sideB of the Shannon, at the head of its estuary, 
and on au island of the river, 120 miles west-south-west of 
Dublin by rail. The western bank of the river is occupied 
by Irish Town, the island by English Town, and the eastern 
bank by Newtown Pery, — the two former divisions consist- 
ing chiefly of mean houses occupied by the poorer classes, 
and Newtown Pery including the principal streets, shops, 
and public buildings. The different parts of the town are 
connected by several bridges, the most important of which 
is Wellesley bridge, erected in 1827 at a cost of £85,000. 
The cathedral of St Mary, founded in 1180, and rebuilt in 
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1490, is a cruciform structure in the Gothic style, with an 
embattled tower 1 20 feet in height A Roman Catholic 
cathedral in the First Pointed style was erected in 1860 . 
The other principal public buildings are the court-house, 
the custom-house, the exchange, the chamber of commerce, 
the town-hall, the county jail, the city jail, the infirmary, 
and Barrington’s hospital. There are barracks for cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry. Limerick as a port occupies the 
fourth position in Ireland, and, while possessing secure and 
open communication with the Atlantic, is included in a 
vast network of inland navigation. Vessels of 1000 tons 
can unload at the floating dock, and vessels of 500 tons at 
the quays. A graving dock, admitting vessels of 1500 
tons for repair, has lately been constructed. The value 
of the imports in 1880 was £ 837 , 269 , the average for 
the four years 1876-79 being £ 940 , 279 , and, for 1872-75 
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£873,538. Tor the same. dates the value of the exports 
was £26,569, £9552, and £12,516. The principal in- 
dustries are flax spinning and weaving, and the manufacture 
of lace and gloves. There are also breweries, distilleries, 
tanneries, and flour-mills. The population iu 1851 was 
48,961, which in 1871 had increased to 49,980, but in 
1881 had diminished to 48,246. 

Limerick is said to have been the ancient Regia of Ptolemy and 
the Rnsae-de-Nailleagh of the Annals of Multifeman. There is a 
tradition that it was visited by St Patrick in the 6th century, but 
it is first authentically known as a settlement of the Danes, who in 
the middle of the 9th century made it one of their principal towns, 
but were expelled from it in the 11th centuiy by Brian Boroimhe. 
From 1100 till its conquest by the English in 1174 it was the seat 
of the kings of Thomond or North Munster, and, although in 1179 
the kingdom of Limerick was given by Henry II. to Herbert Fita- 
herbert, the city was frequently in the possession of the Irish chief- 
tains till 1196. By King John it was committed to the care of 
William de Burgo, who founded English Town, and for its defence 
erected a strong castle. The city was frequently besieged in the 
13th and 14th centurios. In the 15th century its fortifications were 
extended to include Irish Town, and until their demolition in 1700 
it was one of the strongest fortresses of the kingdom. In 1661 it 
was taken by General Ireton, and after an unsuccessful siege by 
William III. in 1690 its resistance was terminated in October of 
the following year by the treaty of Limerick. The town first 
obtained municipal privileges in 1199, and these were confirmed 
and extended by Edward I. and other sovereigns. In 1609 it re- 
ceived a charter constituting it a county of a city, and also incorpo- 
rating a society of merchants of the staple, with the same privileges 
as tho merchants of the staple of Dublin and Waterford. The 
powers of the corporation were remodelled by the Limerick Regu- 
lation Act of 1828. The prosperity of the city dates chiefly from 
the foundation of Newtown Pery by Mr Sexton Pery in 1769. It 
returns two members to parliament See the History by Linahan, 
1866. 

LIMITATION, Statutes of, are Acts of Parliament by 
which rights of action are limited to a fixed period after 
the occurrence of the events giving rise to the cause of 
action. This is one of the devices by which lapse of time iB 
employed to settle disputed claimB. There are mainly two 
modes by which this may be effected. We may say that 
the active enjoyment of a right — or possession — for a deter- 
mined period shall be a good title against all the world. 
That is the method known generally as Prescription 
(q.v.). It looks to the length of time during which the 
defendant in a disputed claim has been in possession or 
enjoyment of the matter in dispute. On the other hand, 
the principle of the statutes of limitation is to look to the 
length of time during which the plaintiff has been out of 
possession. The poiut of time at which he might first 
have brought his action having been ascertained, the lapse 
of the limited period after that time bars him for ever from 
bringing his action. In both cases the policy of the law 
is expressed by the maxim Interest reipublica ut nt finis 
litium. 

The principle of limitation was first adopted in English 
law in connexion with real actions, t.e., actions for the 
recovery of real property. At first a fixed date was taken, 
and no action could be brought of which the cause had 
arisen before that date. By the Statute of Westminster 
the FirBt (3 Edward I. c. 39), the beginning of the reign 
of Richard L was fixed as the date of limitation for such 
actions. This is the well known “ period of legal 
memory 99 recognized by the judges in a different class of 
eases to which a rule of prescription was applied. Posses- 
sion of rights in alieno solo from time immemorial was 
held to be an indefeasible title, and the courts following 
the statutes above mentioned held time immemorial to 
begin with the first year of Richard L 

A period absolutely fixed became in course of time 
useless for the purposes of limitation, and at last the 
method of counting back a certain number of years from 
the date of the writs was adopted in the Statute 32 Henry 
VTIL c. 2, which fixed periods of thirty, fifty, and sixty 
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years for various classes ttf actions named therein. A large 
number of statutes since that time have established periods 
of limitation for different kinds of actions. Of those now in 
foree the most important are 21 James L c. 16 for pemonsl 
actions in general, and 3 <k 4 WilL IV. c. 27 relating to 
actions for the recovery of land. The latter statute has 
been repealed and virtually re-enacted by the Real Proj>erty 
Limitation Act, 1 87 4, which reduced the period of limitation 
from*twenty years to twelve, for all actions brought after 
the 1st January 1879. The principal section of the Act of 
WilL IV. will show the modus operemdi : — “After the 31st 
December 1833, no person shall make an entry or distress, 
or bring an action to recover any land or rent but within 
twenty years next after the time at which the right to make 
such entry or distress or to bring such action shall have 
first accrued to some person through whom he claims, or 
shall have first accrued to the person making or bringing 
the same.” Another section defines the times at which the 
right of action or entry shall be deemed to have accrued 
in particular cases; e.g t > when the estate claimed shall have 
been an estate or interest in reversion, such right shall be 
deemed to have first accrued at the time at which such 
estate or interest became an estate or interest in possession. 
Thus suppose lands to be let by A to B from 1830 for a 
period of fifty years, and that a portion of Buch lands is 
occupied by C from 1831 without any colour of title from 
B or A — C s long possession would be of no avail against 
an action brought by A for the recovery of the land after 
the determination of B’s lease. A would have twelve 
years after the determination of the lease within which to 
bring his action, and might thus, by an action brought in 
1891, disestablish a person who had been in quiet posses- 
sion since 1831. What the law looks to is not the length 
of time during which C has enjoyed the property, but the 
length of time which A has suffered to elapse since he might 
first have brought his action. 

It is to be observed, however, that the Real Property 
Limitation Act does more than bar the remedy. It extin- 
guishes the right, differing in this respect from the other 
Limitation Acts, which, while barring the remedy, preserve 
the right, so that it may possibly become available in some 
other way than by action. 

By section 14 of the Act of Will. IV., “when any 
acknowledgment of the title of^the person entitled shall 
have been given to him or his agent m writing signed by 
the person in possession, or in receipt of the profits or 
rent, then the right of the person (to whom such acknow- 
ledgment shall have been given) to make an entry or 
distress or bring an action shall be deemed to have first 
accrued at the time at which such acknowledgment, or the 
last of such acknowledgments, was given. By section 15, 
persons under the disability of infancy, lunacy, or coverture, 
or beyond seas, and their representatives, are to be allowed 
ten years from the termination of this disability, or death 
(which shall have first happened), notwithstanding that the 
ordinary period of limitation shall have expired. 

By 21 James L c. 16, actions of trespass, detinue, trover, 
replevin, or account, actions on the case (except for slander), 
actions of debt arising out of a simple contract, and actions 
for arrears of rent not due upon specialty, shall be limited 
to six years from the date of the cause of action. Actions 
for assault, menace, battery, wounds, and imprisonment 
are limited to four years, and actions for slander to two 
years. Persons labouring under disabilities are allowed 
the same time after the removal pflthe disability. W hen 
the defendant is “ beyond seas ” (£e* outside the United 
Kingdom and the ac^&cent islands)-*, similar extension 
of time is allowed. 4 

An acknowledgment, whether by payment on account 
or by mere spoken words, waa formerly sufficient to take 
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out of the statute. The Act 9 Geo. IV. c. 14 
Act) requires any promise or admission 
i t w * a writin S an d signed by the party to be 
charged, otherwise it will not bar the statute. 

Contracts under seal are governed as to limitation by 
$ <k 4 William IV. c. 42, which provides that actions for 
rent upon any indenture of demise, or of covenant, or debt, 
or any bond or other specialty, and on recognizances, must 
be brought within twenty years after cause of action. 
Actions of debt on an award (the submission being not 
under seal), or for a copyhold fine, or for money levied on 
a writ of fieri facias, must be brought within six years. 

Of the miscellaneous limitations fixed by various Acts, 
the following may be noticed. Suits and indictments under 
penal statutes are limited to two years if the forfeiture is 
to the crown, to one year if the forfeiture is to the common 
informer. Penal actions by persons aggrieved are limited 
to two years (3 A 4 WilL IV. c. 42). Actions brought 
against a justice of the peace for acts done in the execution 
of his office are limited to six calendar months (11 A 12 
Viet. c. 44). Acts done under any local or personal Act 
of Parliament can only be sued upon within two years 
(5 A 6 Viet. c. 97). 

A defence under the statutes of limitations must in 
general be specially pleaded. Limitation is regarded 
Btrictly as a law of procedure. The English courts will 
therefore apply their own rules to all actions, although the 
cause of action may have arisen in a country in which 
different rules of limitation exist. This is also a recognized 
principle of private international law. 

United States . — The principle of the statute of limitations 
has passed with some modification into the statute-books 
of every State in the Union except Louisiana, whose laws 
of limitation are essentially the prescriptions of the civil 
law drawn from the Partulas , or “Spanish Code.” As 
to personal actions, it is generally provided that they shall 
be brought within a certain specified time — usually six 
years or less — from the time when the cause of action 
accrues, and not after, while for land the “general if 
not universal limitation of the right to bring action or to 
make entry is to twenty years after the right to entor or to 
bring the action accrues ” (Bouvier’a Law Dictionary , art. 
“ Limitations ”). The constitutional provision prohibiting 
States from passing laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts is not infringed by A law of limitations, unless it bars 
a right of action already accrued without giving a reason- 
able term within which to bring the action. (e. e.) 

LIMOGES, capital of the department of Haute Vienne, 
France, and the ancient capital of Limousin, lies in the form 
of an amphitheatre on the right bank of the Vienne, 248 
iniles by rail south-south-west from Paris, on the Paris and 
Toulouse Railway, at its junction with the Charente line. 
It has also direct railway communication by Bellac with 
Poitiers. The population in 1876 was 59,011. In spite 
of many modern improvements and clearances, commenc- 
ing with the administration of Turgot in 1762, the city still 
contains old quarters, which are dark, wretched, and un- 
healthy. 

The cathedral, the most remarkable building, not oply 
in the town but in the entire province, is in the Parisian 
Ogival style, and occupies the site of an old heathen basilica, 
which, according to tradition, was transformed into a Chris- 
tian church by 8fc Martial. The present edifice was built 
between 1273 and 1327, and has been quite recently re- 
stored, the north front of the transept, distinguished by the 
richness and perfection of its details, having been finally 
ttriiplnted in 1851. The campanile is an elegant slightly 
Ipmng tower, 204 feet high. The interior A the church 
is^remarksUb for the boldness sad elegance of its construe- 
mm,' it hm 4 magnificent rood-loft, attributed to Bishop 
V* 


Jean de Langeac (i533) ^ alow by ih« choir scraea is the 
mausoleum of the same prelate. The glass was repaired 
in the 1 6th oentury, but is still undergoing restoration. 
Under the choir is the crypt of the did Roman church, 
containing frescos of the llth century. Some of the 
houses still standing in Limoges date from the Middle 
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Ages ; and commemorative tablets mark the birthplace of 
the chancellor D’Aguesseau and of Marshals Jourdan and 
Bugeaud. There is a museum of painting and sculpture, 
and, in connexion with the local industry, a very valuable 
ceramic museum. Limoges is the headquarters of the 
1 2th army corps, and is also the seat of several learned 
societies, and of a court of appeal. 

The principal industry is the manufacture of porcelain. 
The kaolin of St Yrieix is of such superior quality that 
it is exported even fct America; the pegmatite used for 
enamel is obtained at Chanteloubo, about 25 miles from 
Limoges, on the Paris railway. Thirty-five factories with 
eighty furnaces and fifty-four, painting rooms (800 artists) 
employ 5800 workers of both sexes, and produce goods to 
the annual value of 12 millions of francs. There are many 
others in the immediate neighbourhood of the town. 
Limoges has also wool and cotton spinning-mills, and 
cloth factories, paper-works, foundries, Ac. Shoemaking 
gives employment to 600 persons, '4nd the manufacture of 
clogs to 250. There is an extensive trade in wine and 
spirits, cattle, cereals, and wood. The Vienne is navigable 
for rafts above Limoges, and the logs brought down by the 
current are stopped at the entrance of the town by the 
inhabitants of tne Naveix quarter, who form a special 
guild for this industry. 

Limoges was a place of importance even at the time of the Roman 
conquest, tnd sent ten thousand soldiers to the defence of Alesia, 
In >1 B.C. it took the name of Augustus {Augustorttum ) ; but in 
the 4th century it was anew called by the name of the LemovUes. 
whose capital it was. It then contained palaces and baths, had 
its own senate and the right of coinage. (Till 1387 it had a mint.) 
Christianity was introduced by St Martial In the 8th century 
Limoges was devastated by the Vandals and the Visigoths. 
Viscount* were set.oyer it by Clovis. It suffered again in tbs wan 
between the Fnnks and the people of Aquitaine, from Norman 
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invasion, and from a struggle which arose between two paitiet into 
which the city was divided, led by the abbot of St Martial and by 
the bishop respectively. During the Hundred Years' War it was 
taken again and again by the French and English. Confiscated 
under John Lackland, it was again ceded by Louis IX. In 1370 the 
Black Prince took it by assault, and gave it up to fire and sword, — 
a disaster from which it was slow to recover. The religious wars, 
pestilence, and famine desolated it in turn, but the ravages of all 
these were surpassed by the plague of 1680-31, which earned off 
more than twenty thousand persons. The wise administrations of 
Henri d’Aguossoau, father of the chancellor, and of Turgot 
enabled Limoges to recover its former prosperity. There have 
been several noteworthy conflagrations, destroying whole quarters 
of the city, built, as it then was, of wood. That of 1790 lasted 
for two months, and destroyed one hundred and ninety-nine 
houses; that of 1864 laid under ashes an area of 10,000 square 
metres. Limoges celebrates every seven years a curious religious 
festival (F6te distension), during which the relics of St Martial are 
exposed for seven weeks, attracting large numbers of visitors. It 
dates from the 10th century, and commemorates a pestilence (mal 
des ardents) which, after destroying forty thousand persons, is 
believed to have been stayed by the intercession of the saint 

LINACRE, or Lynakkr, Thomas (1460-1524), a 
distinguished humanist and physician, was born at 
Canterbury about the year 1460. Of his parentage or 
descent nothing certain is known. He received his early 
education at the cathedral school of Canterbury, then 
under the direction of William of Selling, afterwards prior 
of Canterbury. Selling was an ardent scholar, and one 
of the earliest in England who cultivated Greek learning. 
From him Linacre must have received his first incentive 
to this study, in which he afterwards became eminent. 
Linacre entered the university of Oxford about the year 
1480, and in 1484 was elected a fellow of All Souls’ 
College. Shortly afterwards he visited Italy in the train 
of William of Selliug, who was sent by Henry VIIL as an 
envoy to the papal court, and accompanied 'his patron as 
far as Bologna. There he became the pupil of Angelo 
Poliziauo, and afterwards shared the instruction which that 
great scholar imparted at Florence to the youthful sons of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici The younger of these princes became 
Pope Leo X., and was in after years mindful of his old 
companionship with Linacre. 

Among his other teachers and friendB in Italy should be 
mentioned Demetrius Chalcondylas, Hermolaus Barbarus, 
Aldus Romanus the printer of Venice, and Nicolaus 
Leonicenus of Vicenza. Linacre took the degree of doctor 
of medicine with great distinction at Padua. On his 
return to Oxford, full of the learning and imbued with the 
spirit of the Italian Renaissance, he formed one of the 
brilliant circle of Oxford scholars, including Colet, Grocyn, 
and William Latimer, who are mentioned with so much 
warm eulogy in the letters of Erasmus. 

Linacre does not appear to have practised or taught 
medicine in Oxford. About the year 1501 he was called 
to court as tutor of the young prince Arthur; and con- 
tinued to act in this capacity till the prince’s death in 1503. 
On the accession of Henry VIIL he was appointed the 
king’s physician, an office at that time of considerable in- 
fluence and importance, and practised medicine in London, 
having among his patients most of the great statesmen 
and prelates of the time, as Wolsey, Warham, and Fox. 

After some years of professional activity, and when in 
advanced life, Linacre received priest’s orders. But, as he 
had for some years previously held several clerical benefices, 
it would see m that he must have been already a deacon, 
and thus nominally at least a cleric, but this status would 
not in those days have interfered with his practising as a 
physician. There is no doubt, however, that his ordination 
as priest was connected with his retirement from active 
life. Literary labours, and the cares of the foundation 
which owed its existence chiefly to him, the Royal College 
of Physicians, occupied Linacre’s remaining years till ms 
death in 1024. 
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linacre was more of a scholar than a man of lefCens; 
and rather a man of learning than a scientific investigate*. 
It is difficult now to judge of his practical skill in hi fl 
profession, but it was evidently highly esteemed in his 
own day ; and several instances are recorded of his wise 
prognosis and judicious treatment He took no part in 
political or theological questions, and died too soon to 
have to declare himself on either side in the formidable 
controversies which were even in his lifetime beginning to 
arise. 

But his career as a scholar was one eminently character- 
istic of the critical period in the history of learning through 
which he lived. He was one of the first Englishmen who 
studied Greek in Italy, whence he brought back to his 
native country and his own university the lessons of the 
“New Learning.” His teachers, who have already been 
named, were some of the greatest scholars of the day. 
Among his pupils was one— Erasmus — whose name alone 
would suffice to preserve the memory of his instructor in 
Greek, and others of note in letters and politics, such as 
Sir Thomas More, the lamented Prinoe Arthur, and Queen 
Mary. Colet, Grocyn, William Lilye, and other eminent 
scholars were his intimate friends, and he was esteemed 
by a still wider circle of literary correspondents in all parts 
of Europe. 

Linacre’s literary activity was displayed in two directions, in 
pure scholarship and in translation from the Greek, In the domain 
of scholarship he was known by the rudiments of (Latin) grammar 
composed in English for the use of the Princess Mary, and after- 
wards translated into Latin by George Buchanan, and by a work on 
Latin composition, De emendaia strudura Latini eermonU , which 
enjoyed a wide popularity. It was originWly composed for the use 
of St Paul’s school, when founded by Dean Colet, but was set aside 
as unsuited for the purpose. It was, however, printed in London, 
in 1524, and many times reprinted on the Continent 

Linacre’s only medical works were his translations. It was the 
cherished project of his life to make the works of Galen (and indeed 
those of Aristotle also) accessible to all readers of Latin. Wbat he 
effected in the case of the first, though not trifling in itself, is in- 
considerable as compared with the whole mass of Galen’s writings; 
and of his translations from Aristotle, some of which are known to 
have been completed, nothing has survived. The following are the 
works of Galen translated by Linacre: — (1) De Sanitate Tuenda , 
printed at Paris in 1517 ; (2) Methodus Mcdendi, Paris, 1519 ; (8) 
De Temperament!? et de Inmquali Intempcrie, Cambridge, 1521; (4) 
De Naturalibus Facultatibics, London, 1628; (5) De Symptomatum 
Different™ et Causis, London, 1524; (6) De Pulsuum Urn, London, 
without date. He also translated for the use of his pupil Prince 
Arthur an astronomical treatise of Pfbclus, De Sphmra , which was 
printed at Venice by Aldus in 1499. The accuracy of these trans- 
lations and their elegance of style were universally admitted. They 
have been generally accepted as the standard versions of those parts 
of Galen's writings, ana frequently reprinted, either as a port of 
the collected works or separately. 

But the most important service which Linacre conferred upon his 
own profession and science was not by his writings. To him was 
chiefly owing the foundation by royal charter of the College of 
Physicians in London, which first gave the medical profession in 
this country a recognized legal status, and which has been the 
model of all the similar colleges of physicians and surgeons in the 
three kingdoms. He was the first president of the new college, 
which he further aided by conveying to it his own house, and by 
the gift of his library, shortly before his death Linacre obtained 
from the king letters patent for the establishment of readerships 
in medicine at Oxford and Cambridge, and placed some valuable 
estates in the hands of trustees for their endowment Two reader- 
ships were founded in Merton College, Oxford, and one in St 
John’s College, Cambridge, but owing to neglect and bad manage- 
ment of the funds, they fell into uselessness and obscurity. The 
Oxford foundation was revived by the university commissioners in 
1856 in the form of the Linacre professorship of anatomy. Pos- 
terity has done justice to the generosity and public spirit which 
prompted these foundations ; and it is impossible not to recognise 
a strong constructive genius in the scheme of the College of 
Physicians, by which Linacre not only first organized the medical 
profession in England, but imp ?»ed upon it for some centuries 
the stamp of his own individuality. The intellectual fastidiousness 
of Linacre, and his habits of minute accuracy were, ac Erasmus 
sugaests, the chief cause why he accomplished eo little and left 
behind no more permanent literary memorials It will be found* 
perhaps, difficult to justify fay *ny extant work the extremely high 
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reputation which he enjoyed among the scholars of his time. His 
Latin style was so much admired that, according to the flattering 
enloginm of Erasmus, Galen spoke better Latin in the version or 
Lbuore than he had before spokeu Greek ; and even Aristotle dis- 

S layed a grace which he hardly attained to in his native tongue. 

Irasmus praises also Liuocre's critical judgment (vir non exacti 
tantum sed severi judicii). According to others it was hard to say 
whether he were more distinguished as a grammarian or a rheto- 
rician. Of Greek he was regarded as a consummate master ; and he 
was equally eminent as a “ philosopher,” that is, as learned in the 
works of the ancient philosophers and naturalists. In this there 
may have been, as the custom of the day was, some exaggeration ; 
but all have acknowledged the elevation of Linacre’s character, and 
the fine moral qualities summed up in the epitaph written by John 
Caius “Fraudes dolosque mire perosus ; fidus amicis ; omnibus 
ordinibus juxta earns.” 

The material* for Llnacre's biography are to a large extent contained In 
the older biograpltical collections or George Lilly (In Paulus Jovlus, DeecripUo 
BrUannim ), B tie, Leland, and Pits, in Wood'* Athens* Oxoniensts, and In the 
Biographia Britannicax but all are completely collected in the Life pf Thomas 
Linaert , by Dr Noble Johnson, London, 1886. Reference may also be mule to 
Dr Munk's Roll cf the Royal College of Physicians, 2d ed., London, 1878; and the 
Introduction, by Dr Payne, to a facsimile reproduction of Llnacre's veitlon of 
Oaten , de Temperamentis , published by Messrs Macmillan, Cambridge, 1881. 
With the exception of this treatise, none of Llnacre's works or translations have 
been reprinted in modem times. (j. K. P.) 

LINARES, an important mining town in the province of 
Jaen, Spain, is situated in an arid plain, near the foot of 
the Sierra Morena, 24 miles north -north-east from the town 
of Jaen, 12 north-east from that of Baeza, and half an hour 
by rail from the Vadollano station of the Madrid and 
Cordova line. The streets are ill paved, irregular, and 
ugly, and, apart from a fine fountain of Roman origin, the 
town presents no architectural features of interest There 
is some trade in the oil and wine of the neighbourhood, 
which are excellent and plentiful ; wool is exported to 
Catalonia and Valencia ; and cattle-breeding, especially of 
animals for the bull-ring, is also carried on. But the 
population, which in 1877 numbered 36,630, and includes 
some 120 English, with a consul and a chaplain, is chiefly 
engaged in the working of the extensive lead-mines to 
the north-west of the town, and in various concomitant 
industries, such as the manufacture of gunpowder, dynamite, 
match for blasting purposes, rope, and the like. The 
mining plant is entirely imported, principally from England. 
In respect of the quantity and uniform excellence of their 
productions the lead-mines of the province of Jaen are un- 
surpassed. For the year 1876-77 the joint output of those 
of Linares, Vilches, Bailen, Carboneros, Santa Helena, and 
(in part) La Carolina wa§ stated at 1,620,000 cwts. of ore, 
worth upwards of £800,000, — the proportion of silver to 
lead varying from 20 to 60 grammes of the former to every 
50 kilogrammes of the latter. The best class of ore is 
exported, chiefly to France and Belgium ; the inferior 
classes are smelted for the most part in Spain. About 
2 miles to the south of Linares is the village of Cazlonal 
which still shows some remains of the ancient Castulo ; and 
the ancient mines some 5 miles to the north, which are now 
known as “ Los Pozos de Anibal,” may with some proba- 
bility be assigned to the Carthaginian period, 
ste LINCOLN, one of the four eastern maritime counties 
U. of England, lies between 52° 39' and 53° 43 N. lot., and 
0° 2ft' E. and 0° 56' W. long. It is bounded on the N. 
by the Humber, E. by the German Ocean and the Wash, 
S.E. for 3 miles by Norfolk, & by Cambridge and North- 
ampton, S.W. by Rutland, W. by Leicestershire and Notts, 
and N.W. by Yorkshire. Its greatest length north and 
south, from Barton-on-Humber to Market Deeping, is 75 
its greatest breadth, from Wroot on the west to Salt- 
fleet on the east, is 50 miles, its circuit about 260 miles. 
Its area is 1,767,982 acres, or about 2762 square miles, 
moving it the second largest county in Engl a n d. 

Coast-Line. — The coast-line, about 110 miles in length, 
.is few and marshy, and artificial bonks for guarding against 
the inroads of the sea are to be found, in places, all along 
the coast From Grimsby to Skegness traces of a sub- 
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marine forest are visible ; but while the sea is encroaching 
upon some parts of the coast it is receding from others, as 
shown by Holbeach, which is now 6 miles from the sea. 
Several thousand acres have been reclaimed from this part 
of the Wash, aud round the mouth of the Nene on the south- 
east. The deep bay between the coasts of Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk, called the Wash, is full of dangerous sandbanks 
aud silt ; the navigable portion, off the Lincolnshire coast, 
is known as the Boston deeps. The rapidity of the tides 
in this inlet, and the lowness of its shores, which are 
generally indistinct on account of mist from a moderate 
offing, render this the most difficult portion of the naviga- 
tion of the east coast of England. 

Surface and Geology . — The surface of Lincolnshire is 
generally a large plain, some portions of which are below 
the level of the sea. The south-east parts are perfectly 
fiat ; and about one-third of the county consists of fens 
and marshes, intersected in all directions by artificial drains, 
called locally dykes, delphs, drains, becks, learns, and eaux. 
This flat surface is, however, broken by two ranges of cal- 
careous hills running north and south through the county, 
and known as the Cliff and the Wolds. The former range, 
on the west, runs nearly due north from Grantham to Lincoln, 
and thence to the Humber, traversing the Heaths of Lin- 
colnshire, which were formerly open moors, rabbit warrens, 
and sheep walks, but are now enclosed and brought into 
high cultivation. Parallel with this range on the east side of 
it runs the old Roman Ermine Street, sometimes called the 
Cliff Row Road. The Wolds form a ridge of bold hills 
extending from Spilsby to Barton-on-Humber for about 40 
miles, with an average breadth of about 8 miles. Between 
the Wolds and the sea lie the Marshes, a level tract of rich 
alluvial soil extending from Barton-on-Humber to Wain- 
fleet, varying in breadth from 5 to 10 miles. Between 
the Welland and the Nene in the sonth-east of the county 
are Gedney Marsh, Holbeach Marsh, Moulton Marsh, and 
Sutton Marsh. 

The Fens, the soil of which has been formed partly by 
tidal action and partly by the decay of forests, oocupy the 
Isle of Axholme on the north-west, the vale of Ancholme on 
the north, and most of the country south-east of Lincoln. 
The chief of these are the Holland, Wildmore, West, and 
East Fens draining into the With&m ; and the Deeping, 
Bourn, Great Porsand, and Whaplode Fens draining into 
the Welland. Owing to the dead level of these districts 
there is perhaps more artificial drainage in Lincolnshire 
than in any other English county ; and this part of the 
country resembles in many respects, especially m embank- 
ments and dykes, the continental Holland. 

The drainage of the Fen* appear* to have early occupied attention. 

V after the Norman Cowiuest Kiclmra de Eulos, lord of 
Brails, ^chamberlain to William I., enclosed and drained a 
large part of *>eeping Fen in so complete a manner that the work 
would not be disgraced by a comparison with the more scientific 
effort* of modem time*. Excluding the Welland by a bank, he 
changed 4 4 deep lake* and impassable fens into moat fruitful fields 
and pastures, and the moat humid and moorish parts thereof into 
a garden of pleasure/ 4 

The drainage of the remaining levels of Lincolnshire was chiefly 
commenced in the reigns of James 1. and Charles 1. The East, 
West, and Wildmore Fens were contracted for in the 7th Charles 
I. The earl of Lindsey undertook all the fens in Holland and 
Kesteven, north of the river Glen up to Lincoln, on the completion 
of which 24,000 acres were awarded to him. In the 18th of the same 
reign, the king declared himself the 44 Undertaker * of the Holland 
Fen, containing 22.000 acres, out of which he was to have 8000 for 
his share. Sir John Monson with other freeholders drained the 
Ancholme level in the north, and had 5827 scree assigned to them. 
In the same reign the Isle of Axholme was undertaken by Cornelia 
Vermuijden ana his Dutch and Flemish followers. These operations 
were interrupted during the civil warn, and many of the works 
destroyed by the 4 1 stilt- walkers,” so curiously described by Camden. 
Little was done towards restoring the works thus destroyed till the 
middle of the 18th century, when several townships, having a tight 
of common over particular fens, began to join in procuring Arts of 
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Parliament for their drainage, enclosure, and division. The Holland 
Fen was the first to be dealt with, about 1768 ; iu spite of renewed 
and riotous opposition from the 11 stilt- walkers, H eU the fen lands 
Were successfully drained and enclosed, and on the completion of the 
East, West, and Wildmore Fens (about 60,000 acres) the race of 
“ stilt-walkers ” became extinct The low lands adjoining the tidal 
reaches of the Trent and Humber, and part of those around the 
Wash, have been raised above the natural level, and enriched by 
the process of warping, which consists in letting the tide run over 
the land, and retaining it there a sufficient time to permit of the 
deposit of the sand and mud held in solution by the waters. 

The, general appearance of the county is very pleasing. 
The level tracts are richly cultivated ; the hills and dales are 
interspersed with wood and lawn ; and many spots on the 
Cliff or Wolds command extensive and charming views. 
The charms of the Fen districts are described as “ a beauty 
as of the sea, of boundless expanse and freedom” (Kingsley). 
Not a few passages in the writings of Tennyson (a native 
of the county) bear the impress of the scenery and colour- 
ings of the Fens. 

The geological formations, for the most part, extend in 
parallel belts, nearly in the line of the length of the county, 
from north to south, and succeed one another, in ascending 
order, from west to east, 

1. The lowest is the Triasstc or New Red Sandstone found in the 
Isle of Axholme and the valley of the Trent in the form of marls, 
sandstone, and gypsum. The presence of the peroxide of iron which 
tinges the beds red seems to nave been prejudicial to animal life ; 
therefore few fossils are found. Fish scales a teeth, with bones 
and footprints of tho Ldbyrinthodon , are to be met with in the sand- 
stone. The red clay is frequently dug for brick-making. The beds 
dip gently towards the east At the junctiou between the Trias and 
Lias are series of beds termed Rhaetica, which seem to mark a trans- 
ition from one to the other. These beds are in part exposed in 

its near Newark, and extend north by Gainsborough to where the 
rent flows into the Humber, passing thence into Yorkshire. The 
characteristic shells are found at Lea, 2 miles south of Gains- 
borough, with a thin stratum of bone bed full of fish tooth and 
scales. 

2. The Lower Lias oomes next in order, with a valuable bed of 
ironstone now largely worked. This bed is about 27 feet in thick- 
ness, and crops out at Scunthorpe, where the workings are open and 
shallow. The Middle Lias , which enters the county near Wools- 
thorpe, is about 20 or 30 feet thick, and is very variable both in 
thicknoss and mineral ogical character. The Upper Lias enters the 
county at Stainby, passing by Grantham and Lincoln. It forms the 
west slopo of the Cliff range, and is thickest upon the highest hills. 
The Lias thus occupies a band about 8 or 10 miles in width in the 
south, narrowing until on the Humber it is about a mile wide. 

3. To this succeed the three Oolite formations. The Lower Oolite , 

somewhat narrower than the Lias, extends from the boundary with 
Rutland due north past Lincoln to the vicinity of the Humber. 
The Middle Oolite , very narrow in the south near wilsthorpe, widen- 
ing gradually about Sleaford, and then suddenly contracting again 
south of Lincoln, sends out a narrow band south-east towards 
Spilsby. It then proceeds north from Lincoln with decreasing 
width to the vicinity of the Humber. Tho Upper Oolite and Kim- 
meridgo clay start, from the vicinity of Stamfom, and after attaining 
their greatest width near Horncastlo, run north-north-west to tho 
Humber. 1 

4. In the Cretaceous system of the Wolds, the Lower Greensand 
runs nearly parallel with the Upper Oolite past South Willingham 
to the Humber. The Upper Greeusand and Gault run porth-west 
from Irby, widening out as far as Kolsteru bn the east, and cross the 
Humbor. The Chalk formation, about equal in breadth to the 
three preceding, extends from Burgh across the Humber. 

5. All the rest of the county, comprising all its south-east portions 
between the Middle Oolite belt and the sea, all its , north-east por- 
tion between the Chalk belt and the bou, and a narrow tract up the 
oourae of the Anohotme river, consists Of alluvial deposits or of 
reclaimed marsh. 

Minerals . — Gypsum is dug in the Isle of Axhohne, 
waiting is made from the chalk near the shares of the 
jumper, and lime is made on the Wolds. Freestone is 
qanraed around Aneaster, and good Oolite butldingetbne 
is quarried near Lincoln and other plaices. Ironstone is 
fdUod and worked at Claxby near Caisfcot, sftd carried into 
Xwm''* to be smelted ; it is also worked atFrodingham, 
9 esiiss northNUortb-west of Brigg. J /" y 
JWi^.-^The Humber separates Lincoksl^ fn^ York- 
shire Its ports ^ pn the Lincolnshire side arc Berk*, .New 


Holland, and Grimsby. The Trent divides the ftle of 
Axholme from Lindsey, and falls into the {lumber about 
30 miles below Gainsborough. Like the Severn, it is 
noted for a tidal phenomenon called the “eager" or bore, 
which, at spring tides, rises to the height of from 6 to 8 
feet The Witham rises on the south-west border of the 
county, flows north past Grantham to Lincoln, and thence 
east and south-east to Boston, after a course of about 80 
miles. This river was once noted for its pike. The 
Welland rises in north-west Northamptonshire, entejys .the 
county at Stamford, and, after receiving the Glen, flows 
through an artificial channel into the Fossdyke Wash. 
The Nene on the south-east has but a small portion of its 
course in Lincolnshire; it flows due north through an 
artificial outfall called the Wisbech Cut. 

Canals . — The principal canals are — the Stainforth and 
Keadby, connecting the Trent with the Yorkshire coal-field ; 
the . Louth Navigation, from Louth to Tetney Haven ; 
the Sleaford Navigation, connecting Sleaford with the 
Witham ; and the Grantham Canal, from that town to the 
Trent at Nottingham. The remainder are chiefly small 
rivers artificially deepened and embanked. 

Climate . — The climate of the higher grounds is now 
noted for its salubrity, aud meteorological observation does 
not justify the reputation for cold and damp often giveu 
to the county as a whole. The mean annual temperature 
of the Fens as given by ten years’ observation (1864-73) is 
47° 9, 1 0, 6 below that of Greenwich. The rainfall of the 
Fen district is very small as compared with other parts 
of England. While the average of the whole country was 
little over 30 inches, at Boston the average fall from 1830 
to 1849 was 23*58 inches, and from 1850 to 1869 22*08. 
At Wisbech south-west winds prevail on an average six 
months in the year, and north-east winds barely two 
months. 

Soil and Agriculture . — The soils vary considerably, accord- 
ing to the geological formations ; ten or twelve different 
kinds may be found in going across the country from east 
to west A good sandy loam is common in the Heath divb 
Bion ; a sandy loam with chalk, or a flinty loam on chalk 
marl, abounds on portions of the Wolds ; an argillaceous 
sand, merging into rich loam, lies on other portions of 
the Wolds ; a black loam and a rich vegetable mould cover 
most of the Isle of Axholme oir the north-west ; a well- 
reclaimed marine marsh, a rich brown loam, and a stiff cold 
clay variously occupy the low tracts along the Humber, and 
between the north Wolds and the sea ; a peat earth, a deep 
sandy loam, and a rich soapy blue clay occupy most of the 
east and south Fens ; and an artificial soil, obtained by 
“ warping,” occupies considerable low strips of land alopg 
the tidal reaches of the rivers. The wide grazing lands of 
Lincolnshire have long been famous, and the arable lauds 
are specially adapted for the growth of wheat and beans. 
There is no generally recognized rotation of crops. The 
cattle raised are the Shorthorns and improved Lincolnshire 
breeds. The dairy, except in the vicinity of large towns, 
receives little attention. The Sheep are chiefly of the 
Lincolnshire and large LeicestexAire breeds, and go to the 
markets of Yorkshire and the metropolis, Lincolnshire 
has long been famous for a fine breed of horses both fear 
the saddle and draught Horse fairs are held every yeas 
at Horncastle and Lincoln. Large flocks of geese were 
formerly kept in the Fens, bat their number has* beep 
diminished since the drainage of these parts. Where * 
large number of them were bred, neats were constricted 
for them one above another ;they Were daily talma down 
by the goosefcerd, driven to the water, and then rein«t|ted 
in 'their neats, Without a single bird being riikgiastd. 
Decoys were onoe ntunerotis in the niulriihed state W the 
Fens. 
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, Aooordiag to theagricultural returns far 1881, the total area 
<*®P*h«nded 1,498,676 acws, a percentage of 84*7 in- 
of 81 7 in 1870 ; corn crop* had an area <*611,977 acre#, a per- 
oentage of 84*6 instead of 84*9 in 1870 ; green crops, 288,719 acres, 
a percentage of 18*5 instead of 18*2 in 1870; rotation grasses, 
187,252 acres, a percentage of 9*6 instead of 9*4 ; permanent pasture, 
440,422 acres, a percentage of 24 *9 instead of 28 *0. The area under 
crops is thus more than three times the amount under pasturage. 
The area under woods in 1883 was 89,481 acres, and under orcharis 
1788, under market gardens 660, under nursery grounds 187. Of 
the corn crops the most largely grown is wheat, which in 1881 occu- 
pied 245,645 acres, —barley or bere, grown mostly on the Wolds and 
the Heath districts, coming next with 199,900 acreH ; then oats, 
118,564 acres ; lastly rye, 1800 acres. Bonus occupied 41,078 acres, 
pease 10,496 acres. Of the green crops the most largely grown in 
1881 were turnips and swedes, 142,300 acres, mostly on the Wolds 
and Lincoln Heath. Potatoes occupied 89,794 acres; mangold, 
21,488 ; vetches and other green crops, except clover or grass, 18,615 
acres ; cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape, 15,057 acres ; carrots, 1515 acres. 
Onions are raised to a great extent in the Isle of Axliolme, and 
under good management have been known to return £60 per acre. 
Flax occupied 858 acres, and hops 3. The Imre fallow or uncroppod 
arable land in 1881 was 89,960 acres. In 1870, 817 per cent of 


the entire area of Lincolnshire was returned as cultivated, in 
84 *1 per cent., and in 1880, 84*5. The number of horses used 
solely for agriculture in 1881 was 49,658 ; mares and unbroken 
horses, 16,171 — total, 64,827. The number of cows and heifers ttt 
milk or in calf in 1881 was 58,499, and of other oattle 156,70#. 
The number of sheep was 1,336,147, or 90*2 for every 100 acres, 
the average for Qreat Britain being 76*8, for England 62*4. Pigs 
in 1881 numbered 82,497. 

The agriculture of Lincolnshire is only second to that of East 
Lothian, by which alone it is excelled in the use of fixed steam** 
engines upon its farmsteads. In the south part of the county smell 
proprietors abound. According to tho landowner’s returns for 
1872-78, the land in the county of Lincoln was divided ambit* 
80,497 owners, and its gross estimated rental was £8,178,625. Or 
the owners, 13,768, or more than 45 per cent, possessed less thin 1 
acre; tho average value per acre was £1, 19s. 6^d. There we» 
four proprietors possessing over 20,000 acres each : — Earl tpf 
Yarborough, 55,272 acres; Lady Willoughby de Eresby, 24,696 
acres; Henry Chapliu, M. P., 28,370 acres; and Christopher 
Tumor, 20,664 at', res. 

The following table gives a classification of holdings acoord* 
ing to size os returned on the 25th June 1876 and the 4th June 
1880 : — 



Manufactures and Trade . — The manufactures are few 
and comparatively stnalL There are, however, some large 
agricultural machine und steam-engine factories in and 
around Lincoln ; and similar works exist at Boston, Gains- 
borough, Grantham, nud Louth. At Frodingham there 
are extensive iron works. At Little Bytham a very hard 
brick, called the adamantine clinker, is made of the silicious 
clay that the Romans used for their manufactures of 
pottery. At Louth there is a carpet manufactory, also 
several tanneries and iron foundries. Bone crushing, 
leather working, the manufacture of oil-cake for cattle, 
rope making, and sack weaving are carried on in various 
places. The chief ports are Grimsby, Boston, Sutton 
Bridge, and Gainsborough, the first being by far the most 
important. For the fisheries of Grimsby see voL ix. 
p. 249. 

Railway 8 . — The first line opened in the county was tho 
Midland Railway to Lincoln, in August 1846. The 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, first 
opened in 1848—49, goes from Lincoln north-east to Market 
R&sen, and thence, by way of Barnetby and Ulceby junc- 
tions, to Grimsby and Cleethorpes. A second branch runs 
north-east from Gainsborough to New Holland ind Barton 
on the Humber, and a third from Barnetby due west to the 
Yorkshire coal-fields. The Great Northern main line runs 
through the south-west of the county past Grantham to 
Newark, and throws, off several branches. A loop line 
connecting Spalding, Boston, and Lincoln with the direct 
line from London to York was opened in 1848. The Last 
Lincolnshire Railway (leased to the Great Northern) runs 
from Boston to Grimsby. 

Admnistration. — The primary divisions of Lincolnshire are 
three trithings or ridings. The north division constitutes the 
Parts of Lindsey, the south-west the Parts of Kesteyen, and tho 
south-east the Parts of Holland. Each of these divisions had 
before the Norman Conquest its own trithing gerefa or reeve, and to 
this day each has its separate magistrates, quarter sessions, clerk 
of the peace and treasurer, but they are all under one lord-lieu- 
tenant and one aheriff, and subject to the court of assise held at 
Lincoln These “ Parts ” are again subdivided into wapentakes, 
sokes, and hundreds. The trithings do not in any way coincide 
with parliamentary divisions. Hie Parts of Lindsey comprise moro 
than ha lf the county, and contain seventeen wapentakes. The 
Parts oLKestovm*, exclusive of the soke and borough of Grantham 
and the borough of Stamford, comprise nine wmpentsto*. The 
I©* of Holland comprise three wapentakes only. Before the 
T&hurof ttoBeform Act of 1882 Lincolnshire sent twelve members 
kparfiament— two for the county, two for the city of Lincoln, and 


two each for tho boroughs of Grout Grimsby, Boston, Grantham, and 
Stamford. After the jessing of that Act tlm county returned font 
monilxirs, and Grimsby lost one. In 1867 Stamford also lost t 
member, and the representation of the county, newly divided into 
Mid, North, and South Lincolnshire, was increased to six, each 
new division returning two memtars. Lincolnshire comprises one 
city, Lincoln (population 87,312), which is also a municipal and 
parliamentary borough ; four other municipal and parliamentary 
boroughs— Boston (18,867), Grantham (17,845), Great Grimsby 
(45,378), Stamford, partly in Northampton (8996); and on# 
municipal borough — Louth (10,690). 

The county belongs to the midland circuit. Besides the wintefr 
and summer assizes held at Lincoln, there arc spring assizes held at 
tho same place for Lincoln ami Notts, and autumn assizes at Nottingi 
ham for Notts and Lincoln. Quarter sessions for the Parts of 
Lindsey are hold at Lincoln and Snilsby, for tho Parts of Eesteven 
at Bourn and Sleaford, for tho Parts of Holland at Boston and 
Spalding. Tho county is divided into seventeen county court 
districts, many of which coincide with tho unions. For the Con- 
venience of rating there are eighteen i>oor law unions ; five of these, 
however, include eighty parishes in the adjacent counties. Ecclesl- 
tieally the county, with that of Nottingham, forms the diocese of 
Lincoln, which is divided into the three archdeaconries of Lincoln, 
Stow, and Nottingham, the latter place giving title to a suffragan 
bishop without a see. 

Education .— The educational resources of tho county in 188} 
embraced one theological and one training college, both at Lincoln, 
and fourteen endowed grammar schools at the following places : — 
Alford (founded 1665), Boston (1664), Bourn (1686), Catstor (1680), 
Donington (1701), Gainsborough (1689), Grantham (1628), Horn* 
castle (1671), Lincoln (1683), Louth (1661), Moulton (1661), 
Sleaford (1604), Spalding (1588), Spilsby (1560). 

Population . — In 1881 the population of the county was 469,99# 
(235,014 males and 284,980 females) ; in 1861 it had been 412,246, 
and 436,699 in 1871. The figures for nine of the principal towns, 
in addition to the boroughs already given, are aa follows ; —Bourn 
(7121), Caistor (8798), Gainsborough (10,964), Glandford Bri m 
(3107), Holbeach (6190), Horncastle (4814), Sleaford (4967), Spa® 
ing (9260), and Spilfby (7082). 

History and Antiquities . — It is highly probable that the territory 
now forming Lincolnshire was first settled by a tribe of the BelgWL 
who, however, at the time of the invasion by Cosar, had become 4 
mixed race with the real Britons. This territory was unaffected % 
Cesar’s first invasion, and even after the redaction of Britain by 
Claudius th« Fenland remained intact. The county was conquered 
about 70 a.d., and formed part of the province of Flavia C»aarL 
ensia. Hie tribes which occupied Lincolnshire, according to 
Ptolemy, were the Coritani, who Bad Lindum and Rat® (Leicester) 
for their towns. The date of the introduction of Christianity m 
uncertain, but we learn from Bede (Hist. Hccles., it 16) that 
Adelphius of Colonia Londinenstutn, which has been miftakeri 
for London, attended the council of Arles (81 4). Under the 
Saxon kingdom of Mercia, Lindsey, which probably extended 
nearly or quite over the modern county of Lincoln, appears to h*vf 
been a dependent state. Under Edwin of Northumbrian ‘ Kt$ 
conqueror of Mercia, Christianity wss reintroduced by Feulittu* of 
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York, tsd Beae tell* u* that Blneea, the governor of Lincoln, wai,. 
with hif household, among the first converts (628). 

Early in 870 the Danes or Northmen landed at Humberstone 
near Grimsby, and ravaged Lindsey and the famous monastery of 
Bardney on the Withara. Lincolnshire passed permanently into 
the hands of the Danes about 877, and was included within the 
boundary of the “Danelage " of Danish jurisdiction as settled by 
the treaty of 878. Probably the greatest changes consequent upon 
the Dauish invasion are, first, the supplanting of the Anglo-Saxon 
names of places by those of the Danish termination ending in by , 
which are numerous, and the substitution of the wapentake for the 
earlier division of the hundred ; the ancient British laws and those 
of the Danes were otherwise not dissimilar. In time the two 
populations became amalgamated and came under the dominion of 
the Anglo-Saxon crown. The subsequent history of the county 
under tne Normans is associated more or less with the city of 
Lincoln. In the civil war between Stephen and the empress 
Matilda a battlo was fought near Lincoln in 1141. In 1174 the Isle 
of Axholme was the scene of the struggle between Roger de 
Mowbray, one of the adherents of Prince Henry, and the forces sent 
against him by his father Henry II. The issue was decided by the 
Lincolnshire men in favour of the king. In 1216 occurred fang 
John’s march across the county, when Fie lost all his baggage ana 

j ewels in the Fossdyke Wash on his way to Swineshead Abbey, 
n the reign of Edward IV. Sir Robert Wells, at the head of 
80,000 Lincolnshire men, was defeated at Losecoat Field near 
Stamford, March 1470. At the suppression of the monasteries a 
rebellion broke out at Louth headed by Makerel, the last prior of 
the abbey of Barlings Oxney, October 1586. The prior was hanged, 
and the shire for the trouble it gave to King Henry VIII. was 
designated in a state paper as “one of the most brute and beestalie 
of the whole realm. During the civil wars the county was a 
scene of numerous contests, the most famous of which was the battle 
at Grantham in 1643, won by Cromwell over the royalists. The 
advantage that was taken by the Penmen to destroy the efforts 
made to drain and enclose the remaining levels of Lincolnshire 
during this stormy period has been already noticed. Riots broke 
out at intervals, and were continued down to the middle of the 
18th century. 

Remains of British camps are found at Barrow, Folkingham, 
Ingoldsby, Rcvesby, and Well. Traces of Roman camps are 
found at Alkborough, Oaistor, Gainsborough, Gedncy Hill near 
Holbeach, Honington near Grantham, South Ormsby, and Yar- 
borough. The Roman roads are nearly perfect,— Ermine Street, 
on the east side of the Cliff hills, and the Fossway running south- 
west from Lincoln. * The crown of these remains is without doubt 
the famous Roman arch called the Newport Gate at Lincoln. 
Tesaelated pavements have been found at Denton, Horkstow, 
Lincoln, Soampton, and Winterton. Coins of tho emperors Nero, 
Vespasian, ami Julinn have been found at Lincoln and Ancaster, 
and two Roman altars to the west of Stow. 

There are remains of feudal castles at Boston, Lincoln, Sleaford, 
Somerton, Tatterslmll, and Torksey. The seats worthy of note 
(chiefly modern) are Appleby Hall, Aswarby Hall, Belton House, 
Blanknev Hall, Brocklesby, Bulby House, Burghley House (near 
Stamford), Burton Hall, Casewick House, Denton Hall, Enston 
Hall, Hackthorn Hall, Haverholm Priory, Lea Hall, Leadenbam 
House, Manby Hall, Newton House, Nocton Hall, Normanby 
Hall, Norton Place, Panton Hall, Riby Grove, Somerby Park, 
8tourton, Syston Park, Thonock House, Thurlby Hall, Uningtou, 
and Willingham by Stow. 

At the time of tne suppression of the monasteries in the reign of 
Henry VIII. there were upwards of one hundred religious houses ; 
and among the Fens rose some of the finest abbeys held by the 
Benedictines. The Gilbertines were a purely English order which 
took its rise in Lincolnshire, the canons following the Austin rule, 
the nuns and lay brothers that of the Cistercians. They generally 
lived in separate houses, but formed a community having a oommon 
church in which the sexes were divided by a longitudinal wall. 
These houses were at Alvingliam, Catley, Holland Brigg, Lincoln, 
before the gate of which was erected the first Eleanor Cross, New- 
stead in Lindsey, Semperingham, the chief house of the order, 
founded by St Gilbert of Gaunt in 1139, Stamford (a college for 
students), and Welles. There were nunneries of the order at 
Haverholm, Nun Ormsby, and Tunatal. 

The following are a few of the most famous abbeys. (1) Barlings 
Oxney (Premonstratensian), founded 1164, for fourteen canons* 
The tower, Decorated, with arcading pierced with windows, and 
the east wall of the south wing remain. (2) The Benedictine 
Mitred Abbey of Orowland, founded 716, refounded in 948. The 
foundations of the new church in 1114 were laid on massive piles 
•f oak. Part of the west front was repaired in 1255-81, with 
beautiful Early English sculpture of the T gend «.f St Guthloc and 
saints ; this, with the Perpendicular nor.h-west tower, 1460-70, 
remain. (8) Swineshead Abbey (Carthusian), ozonised from Fur- 
thest in 1184 by eleven monks. (4) Thornton-upon-Humber Abbey 
(Black Canons), founded in 1189. There remain a fragment of the 


south wing of the transept, two sides of the decagonal chapter- 
house (1282), and the beautiful west gate-house, Early Perpen- 
dicular (1882-88), with an oriel window on the east 

The general beauty of the parish churches of Lincolnshire is 
proverbial, but it is incorrect to suppose that they are equally 
good in every part of the county. In the Parts of Lindsey, though 
there are some of considerable beauty and interest, the churches 
can scarcely be considered above the average ; several though 
small and mean present curious early features, particularly the 
well-known tower of St Peter, Barton-on- Humber, supposed to be 
of the Saxon period, and those of Crowle, Heapham, and Stow. 
Those of Grimsby and Wainfleet are cruciform. 

In the Parts of Kesteven the churches are not only elegant but 
well finished, built of excellent stone which abounds at Ancaster 
and near Sleaford. The cljjirch of St Andrew Heckington is the 
best example of Middle Pointed architecture in the county ; it is 
famed for its Easter Bepulchre and fine sedilia. The largest and 
finest church in this division is doubtless that of St Wolfran at 
Grantham, 200 by 87 feet, with three collateral naves, and steeple, 
271 feet high, of the 14th century. 

It is principally in the Parts of Holland that we are to look for 
the finest churches in the county ; they are not to be equalled by 
those of any other district in the kingdom, which is the more 
remarkable as the district is comprised wholly of marsh land, and 
is without stone of any kind. It is highly probable that the 
churches of the south part of this district owe tneir origin to the 
munificence of the abbeys of Crowland and Spalding. The earliest 
specimen of Norman architecture is that of Long Sutton, which has 
been called the counterpart of Christ Church, Oxford. St Mary and 
Nicholas at Spalding, 157 feet by 96, has the uncommon feature of 
a double aisle on each side of the nave, as well as a transept. The 
glory of the division of Holland is beyond question the church of St 
Botolph, Boston. 

Lincoln, the capital of the county of that name, is a 
city and county in itself, and is also a municipal and 
parliamentary borough. It is picturesquely situated on 
the summit and south slope of the limestone ridge of the 
Cliff range of hills which rises from the north bank of the 
river Witham, at its confluence with the Foss Dyke, to an 
altitude of 200 feet above the river. It is 132 miles 
north-west from London by road, and 138 miles by rail. 



Plan of Linooln. 


Lincoln is one of the most ancient and interesting cities in 
England. The ancient British town occupied the crown of 
the hill beyond the Newport or North Gate. The Roman 
town consisted of two parallelograms of unequal length, 
the first extending west from the Newport gate to a point 
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a little west of the castle keep. The second parallelogram 
extended due south from this point down the hill towards 
the Wifcham as far as Newland, and thence in a direction due 
east as far as Broad Street Returning thence due north, 
it joined the south-east corner of the first and oldest paral- 
lelogram in what was afterwards known as the Minster 
yard, and terminated its east side upon its junction with 
the north wall in a line with the Newport gate. This is 
the oldeBt part of the town, and is named “above hill” 
After the departure of the Romans, the city walls were 
extended still further in a south direction across the 
Witham as far as the great bar gate, the south entrance 
to the High Street of the city ; the junction of these walls 
with the later Roman one was effected immediately be- 
hind Broad Street These three divisions comprise the 
boundaries of the municipal and parliamentary boroughs, 
which are conterminous. The “ above hill ” portion of the 
city is not well built, but consists of narrow irregulur 
streets, some of which are too steep to admit of being 
ashended by carriages. The south portion, which is named 
u below hill,” is much more commodious, and contains the 
principal shops and innk, with many elegant buildings and 
private residences. Here also are the Great Northern aud 
Midland Railway stations. 

The glory of Lincoln is its noble minster. As a study 
to the architect and antiquary this stands unrivalled, 
not only as the earliest purely Gothic building in Europe, 
but as containing within its compass every variety of style 
from the simple massive Norman of the west front, to the 
Late Decorated of the east portion. The building material 
is the oolite and calcareous stone of Lincoln Heath and 
Haydor, which has the peculiarity of becoming hardened 
on the surface when tooled. In former days the cathe- 
dral had three spires, all of wood or leaded timber. 
The spire on the central tower was blown down in 1547. 
Those on the two western towers, 101 feet high, were 
removed in 1808 ; good representations of them will be 
found in the well-known views by Hollar and Buck. The 
ground plan of the first church, adopted from that of Rouen, 
was laid by Bishop Remigius iu 1086, and the church was 
consecrated four days after his death, May 6, 1092 ; the 
central west front and the font are of this period. The 
approximate dates of the remaining portions of the fabric 
may be assigned as follows : — the three west portals and 
the Norman portion of the west towers above the screen to 
the top of the third sfory, about 1148; the nave, its aisles, 
and the north and south chapels of the west end, completed 
1220 ; the Early English portion of the west front, and the 
upper parts of the north and south wings, with pinnacle 
turrets, 1225 ; the west porch of the main transept, 
1220 ; the crossing, and lower part of the central tower, 
1235 ; the upper part, 1307 ; the west door of the choir 
aisles, 1240. The south porch of the presbytery dates 
1256. The east window, the finest of its style in England, 
57 by 34 feet, dates 1258-88. The choir screens date 
1280, the Easter sepulchre 1290. The gables aud upper 
part^of the main transept, the parapets of the south side 
of the nave, south wing, and west front, and the screen in 
the south aisle, all date from 1225. The upper parts of 
the west towers date from 1365 ; their upper stories, the 
west windows and parapet of the galilee porch, and the 
chapel screens in the transept, 1450. The vaulted lantern 
of toe central tower is 127 feet above the floor. The main 
transept has two fine rose windows ; the one on the north 
called the Dean’s Eye is 30 feet in diameter. The Bishop’s 
Eye to the south is very fine Decorated (c, 1350). The 
rood screen is mainly c. 1340. 1 The other buildings in 

• 1 The dimensions of tbs cathedral internally are— nave, 262 x 
72*6x80 feet; choir, 168x83x72 feet; angeit’ choir, which in- 
state jeeetjtnrj and lady chapel, 160x44x72 feet; main ten- 


ths close that call for notice ate the chapter-house of tsn 
sides, 60 feet diameter, 42 feet high, with a flue vestibule 
of the seme height built in 1225, and the jibrary, 104 
by 17 feet, which contains a little museum. Among the 
most famous bishops were St Hugh, who died 1200 ; 
Grosseteste, died 1253; Flemming, died 1431, founder of 
Lincoln College, Oxford ; Smith, died 1521, founder of 
Brasenose, Oxford ; Wake ; and Gibson. Every stall has 
roduced a prelate or cardinal ; among those who have 
een capitular members may be named Walter Mapes, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Polydore Vergil, W. Grocyn, W. 
Outram, George Herbert, S, Pegge, W. Paley, Cartwright, 
inventor of the power-loom, and O. Manning the topo- 
grapher. Lincoln, the enormous diocese of which in early 
times extended from the Thames to the Humber, was one 
of the thirteen cathedrals of the old foundation served by 
secular canons. 

History . — The name of Linooln in a hybrid of Celtic and Latin. 
It api*ars in the Ravenna geographer in the form of Lindura 
Colonia, and in Bede a* Lindocohna. Lindum in purely Celtic, and 
exactly describes the early British settlement as tho * ‘ hill fort by 
the pool.” Lindum Colonia woi founded on the site of what is 
now the castle and cathedral, about 100 x.D. It waa besieged by 
Saxons in 618, and became one of the chief cities of Mercia. After 
being frequently ravaged by the Danes, Lincoln waa recovered by 
Edmund II. in 1010. Lincoln Castle waa built by William 1. in 
1080, which occasioned the removal of one hundred and sixty-six 
houses. Great and destructive fires occurred in 1110, 1128, and 
1141. King Stephen besieged the empress Matilda in the castle in 
1140. Henry II. was crowned therein the followingyear, os was King 
Stephen at Christmas 1147 ; David, king of Bents, did homage to 
King John, 1201. Lincoln was captured by King John in 1216, 
and invested by the barons in 1217. The battle of Lincoln Fair 
took place in 1218. The city was sacked in 1260. John of Gaunt, 
curl of Lincoln, married there in 1896 Lady Swinford, Chaucer's 
sister-in-law ; in virtue of his title he held the castle, but built 
himself a winter house in tho lower part of the city. A parliament 
of Henry VI. met at Lincoln in 1406. The town was stormed by 
Earl Manchester on behalf of the Parliament in 1044. 

Antiquities . — One of the most perfoet specimens of genuine 
Roman architecture in England is tne Newport or North Gate of 
Lincoln. It is sunk fully 11 feet below the present level of the 
street, and has two smaller arches on each side, the one to 
the west being concealed by an adjoining house. The Roman 
Ermine Street jiasses through this gate, and runs north from it for 
11 or 12 miles as straight as an arrow. Many Roman coins, Ac., 
have been found in the immediate vicinity of the gate. The other 
gates within the city worthy of notice are the Exchequer Gate, a 
iino specimen of 18th century work, one of tho bosses of the north 
arch naving upon it a carved representation of tho crucifixion, 
Pottergate and Stonebow at the top of High Street, over which 
is tho guildhall. The castle shows traces of Norman work, the 
foundations of which consisted of massive beams of wood and grout- 
ing. The hall of the old episcopal palace is 90 feet by 60 wide, and 
had two rows of grev marble pillars. The modern palace is at Rise- 
holme, 8 miles nortn of Lincoln. In the cloister garden are pre- 
served a tcsselated pavement and the sepulchral slab of a Roman 
soldier ; the splendidly carved stone coffin lid of Bishop Remigius 
found there has recently been removed into the cathedral. The 
ancient conduits of ftt Mary lo Wigford, picturesque Gothio. and 
“the GreyfriHr’s goodly conduit” in the High Street, may also be 
noticed. The St Mary’s Guild near St Peters at Gowu is a fine 
specimen of Norman architecture ; another fine relic of the domestic 
architecture of this period is the Jews’ House, the mouldings of 
which are identical with those of the west portals of the cathedral 
( c . 1148). Near this is Dunestall, where the little Lincoln boy 
afterwards known as Little St Hugh was cruciAed by Jews In 
August 1266. There were formerly three small priories, five friaries, 
ana four hospitals in or near Lincoln. The preponderance of 
friaries over priories of monks is explained by the fact that the 
cathedral was served by secular canons. The famous Bishop 
Grosseteste was the devoted patron of the friars, particularly the 
Franciscans, who were always in their day the town missionaries. 

There were fifty-two churches in the city before tbe Reforma- 
tion, all tbe names of which are preserved. Fourteen remain or 
have been rebuilt. There are fifteen benefices in the city, consist- 
ing of three rectories and twelve vicarages. There are fourteen 
Nonconformist places of worship. 

sept, 220 x 68 x 74 feet ; choir transept, 168 x 44 x 72 feet Externally 
the west front U 178 feet broad by 180 feet ; the west towm mm 
206 fret high ; tbe central tower, from which booms the new Gate 
Tom of linooln (6 tons 8 carts. )» is 96fr fret h igh. 
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The charities comprtee the new county hoepital, $»net»l <U*- 
peuaary, lunatic asylum, penitent female* home, and institute for 
nunea' The educational institutions comprise a theological college 
(formerly old county hospital), grammar school (formerly Grey- 
friars), blue coat school, training college for mistresses (Newport), 
8t Martin’s parochial schools, British schools (in Newland), 
Wesleyan school, and a school of art Of other institutions may 
be named tho Lincolnshire agricultural society, permanent library, 
mechanics’ institute, county newsroom (above hill), city newsroom, 
and choral society. The remaining public buildingB are the new 
oom exchange and masonic hall, county assembly-room and theatre 
in High Street. The public park is near the cattle market, and the 
racecourse beyond Newland. Population in 1811, 7000; in 1871, 
20,7(10 ; in 1881, 87,812. 


For the county and city of Lincoln aoe Wm. White, History of Lincolnshire, 
1872 ; Sir C. H. J. Andereon, Lincoln Pocket Guide, 1880 ; J. P. F*unthorirt% 
Geography of Lincolnshire, 1872 ; Prof. W. Bright, Parly English Church History, 
1878; Sir Wm. Pugdale, Monaslicon Anglicanum , 1878 8‘J; J, Gelkle, Pre- 
historic Europe, 1881 ; S. H. Miller and ff. B. J. SKevtchly, The tenland Past 
and Present, 1878 ; Rev. M. C. Walcott, Memorials of Lincoln, 1888, and English 
Minsters, 1879, 2 volt. <C. H. C.) 


LINCOLN, a city of the United States, capital of Logan 
county, Illinois, iB situated near Salt Creek, at the junction 
of three railways, 145 miles south-west of Chicago. It 
has fifteen churches, three banks, a high school, a telephone 
exchange, a coal-mine, two foundries, three fiour-mills, five 
newspapers, and several grain elevators. It is the seat of 
Lincoln university (Cumberland Presbyterian) and of the 
State asylum for feeble-minded youth. A portion of the 
town dates from 1835, but the newer part was named in 
honour of Abraham Lincoln, and was incorporated in 1853. 
Population in 1880, 5639. 

LINCOLN, a city of the United States, county seat'of 
Lancaster county, Nebraska, and capital of the State. It 
is pleasantly situated about 50 miles west of the Missouri 
river, at the junction of several railroads, in the midst of 
a highly fertile and healthful region of undulating prairie, 
and near rich salt springs. Lincoln is the seat of the 
following State institutions : — university, State prison, 
insane asylum, and home for the friendless. The prison 
and the asylum grounds, occupying Beveral hundred acres, 
are 3 miles from the centre of the city, and 2 miles 
from each other. The United States Government has 


lately completed, at a cost of $200,000, a massive building 
for collection of revenue, United States courts, and post- 
office. With its broad streets, its public park, and the 
State House and other grounds, the healthful ventilation 
of Lincoln is amply provided for. It has three daily 
papers, four banks, one of the largest printing and publish- 
ing houses west of the Mississippi, and several prosperous 
wholesale stores. Although but thirteen years old, it has 
a population (1880) of 13,003. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

■ "« Copyright , 1882, by John Q. Nicolay . 

A BRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1865), sixteenth presi- 
dent of the Unitod States of America, was bom iu 
Hardin county, Kentucky, on February 12, 1809. His 
fether, Thomas Lincoln, and his mother, Nancy Hanks, were 
fcfyfch natives of Virginia, as was also his paternal grand- 
father, whose ancestors came from Berks county, Pennsyl- 
vania. When Lincoln was eight years of age his father 
moved to Indiana, in what is now Spencer county. The 
region Was still a wilderness, and the boy grew up in pioneer 
Ufc dwelling in a rude log-cabin, and knowing but the primi- 
tive manners, conversation, and ambitions of sparsely settled 
back Wood neighbourhoods. Schools were rare, and teachers 
Ohiy qualified to impart the merest rudiments of instruction. 
u Qt course when I came of age I did not know much,” 
wrote tiie future president; u still somehow I could read, 
write, and cipher to the rule of three, but that was &1L I 
have not been to eohool since. The little advance I now 
ha are upon *4ds store of education I have picked up from 
time to tknfe under the press xtfM necessity.*’ In 1$}8 


his mother died, and hie father a year afterwards married 
again. When nineteen years of age Lincoln made a journey 
as a hired hand on a flatboat to New Orleans. In 1880 kb 
father emigrated to Macon county, Illinois, and Lincoln 
aided in building the cabin, clearing a field, and splitting 
rails to fence it The locality proved unhealthy, and 
general sickness made them resolve to abandon it. Being 
now twenty-one years of age, Lincoln hired himself to one 
Offutt, in Sangamon county, assisting him to build a flat- 
boat and float it down the Sangamon, Illinois, and Missife- 
sippi rivers to New Orleans. Afterwards Offutt made him 
clerk of his country store at New Salem ; this gave him 
moments of leisure to begin self-education. He borrowed 
a grammar and other books, and sought explanations from 
the village schoolmaster. Next year the Black Hawk 
Indian war broke out ; Lincoln volunteered in one of the 
Sangamon county companies, and was elected captain. He 
was already a candidate for the Illinois legislature when 
this occurred; his printed address “To the people of 
Sangamon county” bears date March 9, 1832, and 
betokens talent and education far beyond mere ability to 
“read, write, and cipher.” The Black Hawk campaign 
lasted about three months ; Lincoln shared the hardships 
of camp and march, but was in no battle. He was defeated 
for the legislature that summer, being yet a comparative 
Btranger in the county, but received a flattering majority 
in his own election precinct, where also, a little later, local 
friendship, disregarding politics, procured his appointment 
as postmaster of New Salem. The purchase and failure of 
a small country store having burdened him with debt, the 
county surveyor of Sangamon opportunely offered to make 
him one of his deputies. He qualified himself by study in 
all haste, and entered upon the practical duties of survey- 
ing farm lines, roads, and town sites. “This,” to use his 
own words, “procured bread, and kept body and soul 
together.” 

The year 1834 had now arrived, and Lincoln was chosen 
one of the members of the Illinois legislature. He was 
re elected successively in 1836, 1838, and 1840, after 
which he declined further nomination. At the two latter 
terms he received the complimentary vote of his party 
friends for speaker, they being in the minority. During 
the canvass of 1834 his political friend and colleague John 
T. Stuart, a lawyer in full practice, strongly encouraged 
him to study law, and lent him text-books to begin bis 
reading. Lincoln followed his advice, and, working 
diligently, was admitted to the bar in the autumn of 1836. 
On April 15, 1837, he quitted New Salem, and removed 
to Springfield, which was then the county seat, but soon 
after became the capital of the State, to begin practice 
in partnership with his friend Stuart. His legislative 
experience was still further enlarged by his service of one 
term as representative to the Congress of the United States, 
to which he was elected in August 1846. He had become 
an eloquent and influential public speaker, and in several 
campaigns was oh his party ticket as Whig candidate for 
presidential elector. Though to some extent still mingling 
ih politics, Lincoln now for a period of about five years 
devoted himself more exclusively to the study and practice 
of law, his repeated successes drawing him into the most 
important cases. 

In 1854 began the great slavery agitation by the repeal 
of the slavery prohibition of 1820, called the Missouri 
Compromise. Aroused to new activity by what he 
regarded a gross breach of political faith, Lincoln entered 
upon public discussions with an earnestness and force that 
by common consent gave him leadership of the opposition 
in Illinois, which that year elected a majority of the legis- 
lature. This wotdd have seouradt his election to the Ttnited 
States senate, in the winter of 1854, to eucoeedlUi^^ 
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Democrat ; but four opposition members, of Democratic 
an t eced en ts, refused to vote for Lincoln, who was yet 
called a Whig, and by their persistence compelled the 
election of TrumbulL The Republican party of Illinois 
was formally organized in 1856; the campaign resulted 
substantially in a drawn battle, the Democrats gaining a 
majority in the State for president, while the Republicans 
elected the governor and State officers. In 1858 the 
senatorial terip of Douglas, author of the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise, was expiring, and he sought re* 
election. Lincoln, who had four years before successfully 
met him iu public debate, was now by unanimous resolution 
of the Republican State convention designated os his rival 
and opponent. Yielding to the wish of his party friends, 
Lincoln challenged Douglas to a joint public discussion. 
The antagonists met in debate at seven designated points 
in the State, while they also separately addressed audiences 
in nearly every one of the hundred counties. At the 
November election the Republicans received a majority in 
the popular vote, but the Democrats, through a favourable 
apportionment of representative districts, socured a majority 
of the legislature, which re-elected Douglas. This remark- 
able campaign excited the closest attention from every part 
of the Union. Lincoln, addressing the convention which 
nominated him, June 16, 1858, opened the discussion with 
the following bold prophecy : — 

** A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this Gov- 
ernment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. 1 do 
not expect the Union to bo dissolved — 1 do not expect the house to 
tall — but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all 
one thing or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the public mind 
shall rest in the belief that it is in course of ultimate extinction ; 
or its advocates will push it forward, till it shall become alike law- 
ful in all the States, old as well as new — North as well as South.” 

Lincoln’s speeches iu this campaigu wou him a national 
fame, which was greatly increased by several made in Ohio 
the following year, and especially by his Cooper Institute 
address in New York city, February 27, 1860. More than 
any contemporary statesman he had in the long six years’ 
agitation insisted that, transcending the technical point of 
constitutional authority, or the problem of public policy, 
the deeper question of human right and wrong lay at the 
bottom of the slavery controversy. 

The Republican national convention, whicn made “ No 
Extension of Slavery ” its principal tenet, met at Chicago. 
May 16, 1860. Seward was the leading candidate; but 
the more conservative delegates opposed him as being too 
radical, and uniting their forces nominated Lincoln, who 
was elected president of the United States after an unusu- 
ally animated political campaign, November 6, I860, 1 and 
inaugurated at Washington, March 4, 1861. Meanwhile 
a formidable movement, begun by South Carolina a month 
before the November election, and based on the slavery 
agitation, had carried the slave States South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Te^as into secession. A provisional government under 
the deftignation “The Confederate States of America,” 
with Jefferson Davis as president, was organized by the 
seceding States, who seized by force nearly all the forts, 
arsenals, and public buildingB within their Emits. Great 
division of sentiment existed in the North, whether in 
this emergency acquiescence or coercion was the prefer- 
able policy. Lincoln’s inaugural address declared the 
Union perpetual and acts of secession void, and announced 
the determination of die Government to defend its autbo- 
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l^Sipomkr veto eastr/or stator* stood*. — Lincoln, 1*866,462 ; 
Douglas, 1,875,167 ; Breckinridge, $47*658 ; BsJL $60,681. . The 
official vote cast by the etatow on Deotmber 6, i860, and counted 
aaSfS^ffe'by OongreM W Mmurjr 18, 1861, was^lin&ln,* 180 ; 
79 ; ftP'Wr'Mgta, 11 


rity, and to hold forth and placet yet iu it tif possession. 
On the other hand, he disclaimed any intention to invade, 
subjugate, or oppress the seceding States. u You can have 
no conflict,” he said, “without being yourselves the 
aggressors.” Fort Sumter iu Charleston harbour had been 
besieged by the secessionists since January; and, it being 
now on the point of surrender through starvation, Lincoln 
sent the besiegers official notice on April 8 that a fleet was 
on its way to carry provisions to the fort, but that he 
would not attempt to reinforce it unless this effort were 
resisted. The Confederates, however, immediately ordered 
its reduction, and after a thirty-four hours' bombardment 
the garrison capitulated, April 13, 1861. 

With civil war thuB provoked, Lincoln on April lftth 
by proclamation called 75,000 three months’ militia under 
arms, and on May 4th ordered the further enlistment 
of 64,748 soldiers and 18,000 seamen for three years 9 
service. He instituted a blockade of the Southern porta, 
took effective steps to extemporize a navy, convened 
Congress in special session, and asked for legislation and 
authority to make the war “short, sharp, and decisive. 99 
The country responded with enthusiasm to his summons 
and suggestions ; and the South on its side tfaa not leal 
active. The Sumter bombardment rapidly developed and 
increased the limits of insurrection. Four additional slave 
States drifted into secession; the Unionists main taimid 
ascendency in Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, anil 
succeeded in dividing Virginia. Minor engagements soon 
took place between the opposing forces ; and on July 14, 
1861, the first important battle was fought at Bull Ran, 
and resulted in the defeat and panic of the Unionists. 

The slavery question presented vexatious difficulties Iti 
conducting the war. Acute observers could not fail to note 
that its gigantic agencies were beginning to work in thtt 
direction of practical abolition. Congress in August 1861 
passed an Act confiscating rights of slaveowners to slaves 
employed in hostile service against the Union. Oil 
August 31st General Fremont by military order declared 
martial law and confiscation against active enemies, with 
freedom to their slaves, in the State of Missouri Believ- 
ing that under existing conditions such a step was both 
detrimental in present policy and unauthorized ill law, 
President Lincoln directed him to modify the order to make 
it conform to the Confiscation Act of Congress. Strong 
political factions were instantly formed for and against 
military emancipation, and the Government was hotly 
beset by antagonistic counsel The Unionists of the border 
slave States were greatly alarmed, but Lincoln by hti 
moderate conservatism held them to the military support 
of the Government Meanwhile he sagaciously prepared 
the way for the supreme act of statesmanship which the 
gathering national crisis already dimly foreshadowed. On 
March 8, 1862, he sent a special message to Cohgress 
recommending the passage of a resolution offering pecuniary 
aid from the general Government to induce States to adopt 
gradual abolishment of slavery. Promptly passed by 
Congress, the resolution produced no immediate result 
except in its influence on public opinion. A practical atop, 
however, soon followed. In April Congress passed ana 
the president approved an Act emancipating the slates hi 
the District of Columbia, with compensation to owners— * 
measure which Lincoln bad proposed when in Cougvett'lti 
1849. Meanwhile slaves of loyal masters were constantly 
escaping to military camps. Some commanders excluded 
them altogether ; others surrendered them on demand : 
while still others sheltered and protected them against .theft 
owners Lincoln tolerated this latitude as falling properly 
within the military ducretion pertnining to loci 
operations. A new case, bemwer, soon demanded htn 
\ official interference. On the IHh of key 1802 Gerienfl 
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Hunter, commanding in the limited areas gained along the 
southern coast, issued a short order declaring his depart- 
ment under martial law, and adding— “Slavery and 
martial law in a free country are altogether incompatible. 
The persons in these three States — Georgia, Florida, and 
South Carolina — heretofore held as slaves are, therefore, 
declared for ever free.” As soon as this order, by the slow 
method of communication by sea, reached the newspapers, 
Lincoln (May 19) published a proclamation declaring it 
void; adding further, “Whether it be competent for 
me as commander-in-chief of the army and navy to declare 
the slaves of any State or States free, and whether at any 
time or in any case it shall have become a necessity indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of the Government to exercise 
such supposed power, are questions which under my 
responsibility I reserve to myself, and which I cannot feel 
justified in leaving to the decision of commanders in the 
field. These are totally different questions from those of 
police regulations in armies or camps.” But in the same 
proclamation Lincoln recalled to the public his own proposal 
and the assent of Congress to compensate States which 
would adopt voluntary and gradual abolishment. “ To the 
people of these States now,” he added, “ I most earnestly 
appeal. I do not argue. I beseech you to make the 
argument for yourselves. You cannot, if you would, be 
blind to the signs of the times.” Meanwhile the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North constantly increased. 
During June Congress by express Act prohibited the 
existence of slavery in all territories outside of States. 
On July 12th the president called the representatives of 
the border slave States to the executive mansion, and once 
more urged upon them his proposal of compensated 
emancipation. “If the war continues long,” he said, “as 
it must if the object be not sooner attained, the institution 
in your States will be extinguished by mere friction and 
abrasion — by the mere incidents of the war. It will be 
gone, and you will have nothing valuable in lieu of it” 
While Lincoln’s appeal brought the border States to no 
ractical decision, it served to prepare public opinion for 
is final act. During the month of July his own mind 
reached the virtual determination to give slavery its coup 
de grace, and he wrote aud submitted to his cabinet the 
draft of an emancipation proclamation substantially as 
afterward issued. Serious military reverses constrained 
him for the present to withhold it, while on the other hand 
they served to increase the pressure upon him from anti- 
slavery men. Horace Greeley having addressed a public 
letter to him complaining of “ the policy you seem to be 
pursuing with regard to the slaves of the rebels,” the 
president replied August 22, saying, “My paramount 
object is to save the Union, and not either to save or 
destroy slavery. If I could save the Union without freeing 
any slave, I would do it ; if I could save it by freeing all 
the slaves, I would do it ; and, if I oould do it by freeing 
some and leaving others alone, I would also do that.” 
Thus still holding back violent reformers with one hand, 
and leading up halting conservatives with the other, he on 
September 13 replied among other things to an address 
from a delegation : “ I do not want to issue a document 
that the whole world will see muBt necessarily be inopera- 
tive like the pope’s bull against the comet. ... I view this 
matter as a practical war measure, to be decided on 
according tq the advantages or disadvantages it may offer 
to the suppression of the rebellion. ... I have not decided 
against a proclamation of liberty to the slaves, but hold 
the matter under advisement” 

The year 1862 had opened.jrith important Union 
victories. Grant captuVed Fot%4JBCenry and Donelson, 
and won the battle of Shiloh. |||^nside took possession 
of Roanoke island on the Nonlr Carolina coast The 


famous contest between the new ironclads “Monitor” 
aud “Merrimac” ended in the Confederate vessel bring 
beaten back, crippled, and ultimately destroyed. Farragut 
with a wooden fleet ran past the twin forts St Philip and 
Jackson, compelled the surrender of New Orleans, and 
gained control of the lower Mississippi These successes 
extended from January to April. The succeeding three 
months brought disaster and discouragment to the Union 
army. M‘Clellan’s campaign against Richmond was made 
abortive by his bad generalship, and compelled the with- 
drawal of his army. Pope’s army, advancing against the 
same city by another line, was beaten back upon Washing- 
ton in defeat. The tide of war, however, once more turned 
in the defeut of Lee’s invading army at South Mountain 
and Antietam in Maryland on the 14th and 17th of 
September, compelling him to retreat 

With public opinion thus ripened by alternate defeat 
and victory, President Lincoln on September 22, 1862, 
issued his preliminary proclamation of emancipation, giving 
notice that on the 1st of January 1863, “all persons held 
as slaves within any State or designated part of a State 
the people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States shall be then, thenceforward, and forever 
free.” In his message to Congress on the lBt of December 
following, he again urged his plan of gradual, compensated 
emancipation “as a means, not in exclusion of, but additional 
to, all others for restoring and preserving the national 
authority throughout the Union.” On the 1st day of 
January 1863 the final proclamation of emancipation was 
duly issued, designating the States of Arkansas, Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and certain portions of Louisiana and 
Virginia, as “this day in rebellion against the United 
States,” and proclaiming that, in virtue of his authority as 
commander-in-chief, and as a necessary war measure for 
suppressing rebellion, “I do order and declare that all 
persons held as slaves within said designated States and 
parts of States are and henceforward shall be free,” and 
pledging the executive and military power of the Govern- 
ment to maintain such freedom. The legal validity of 
these proclamations was never pronounced upon by the 
national courts; but their decrees gradually enforced by 
the march of armies were soon recognized by public opinion 
to be practically irreversible. Such dissatisfaction as they 
caused in the border slave States died out in the stress of 
war. The systematic enlistment of negroeB and their 
incorporation into the army by regiments, hitherto only 
tried as exceptional experiments, were now pushed with 
vigour, and, being followed by several conspicuous instances 
of their gallantly on the battlefield, added another strong 
impulse to the sweeping change of popular sentiment To 
put the finality of emancipation beyond all question, 
Lincoln in the winter session of 1863-64 strongly supported 
A movement in Congreis to abolish slavery by constitutional 
amendment, but the ntPS—nry two-thirds vote of the House 
could not then be obfcsjliad In his annual message of 
December 6, 1864, helx^j|^; tbe immediate passage of the 
measure. Congress now Sited promptly: on January 31, 
1865, that body by joint resolution proposed to the States 
tbe 13th amendment of the federal constitution, providing 
that “ neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as 
a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall have bees 
duly convicted, shall exist within Uuited States or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction.” Before the end of 
that year twenty-seven out of the thirty-six States of the 
Union (being the required three-fourths) had ratified the 
amendment, and official proclamation made December 18, 
1865 , declared it duly adopted. 

The foreign policy of President Lincoln, while subordinate 
in importance to the great questions of the civil mm 
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aoTartbeleM presented sere nil difficult aud critical problems 
for bis decision* Towards the dose of 1861 the arrest by 
Captain Wilkes of two Confederate envoys proceeding to 
Europe in the British steamer 44 Trent ” seriously threatened 
peace with England. Public opinion in America almost 
unanimously sustained the act; but Lincoln, convinced 
that the proceeding had been unlawful, promptly, upon 
the suggestion of England, ordered the liberation of the 
prisoners. A still broader foreign question grew out of 
Mexican affairs, when events culminating in the setting 
up of Maximilian of Austria as emperor under protection 
of French troopB demanded the constant watchfulness of 
the United States. Lincoln’s course was one of prudent 
moderation. France voluntarily declared that she sought 
in Mexico only to satisfy injuries done her and not to 
overthrow or establish local government or to appro- 
priate territory. The United States Government replied 
that, relying on these assurances, it would maintain 
strict non-intervention, at the same time openly avowing 
the general sympathy of its people with a Mexican 
republic, and that “ their own safety and the cheerful 
destiny to which they aspire are intimately dependent on 
the continuance of free republican institutions throughout 
America.” In the early part of 1863 the French Govern- 
ment proposed a mediation between the North and the 
South. This offer President Lincoln declined to consider, 
Seward replying for him that it would only be entering 
into diplomatic discussion with the rebels whether the 
authority of the Government should be renounced, aud the 
country delivered over to disunion and anarchy. 

The civil war gradually grew to dimensions beyond all 
expectation. By January 1863 the Union armies numbered 
near a million men, and were kept up to this strength till 
the end of the struggle. The Federal war debt eventually 
reached the sum of $2, 700,000, 000. The fortunes of 
battle were somewhat fluctuating during the first half of 
1863, but the beginning of July brought the Union forces 
decisive victories. The reduction of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson, with other operations, restored complete control 
of the Mississippi, severing the Southern Confederacy. In 
the east Lee had the second time marched his army into 
Pennsylvania to suffer a disastrous defeat at Gettysburg, 
on July 1st to 3d, though he was able to withdraw his 
shattered forces south of the Potomac. At the dedication 
of this battlefield as a soldiers’ cemetery in November, 
President Lincoln made the following oration, which 
has taken permanent place as a classic in American 
literature : — 

44 Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in 
a great civil war testing whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. But, in a larger Bense, we cannot dedicate, 
we cawot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, nving and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or detract The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us the living rather to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us — that from these honoured dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion— that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain, that this nation under God 
4hall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the 
*rt^ ^ the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 

- In the unexpected prolongation of the war, volunteer 
enlistments became too alow to replenish the waste of 
aiHries, and in 1693 the Government was forced to resort 


to a draft. The enforcement of the oonsoription created 
much opposition in various parts of the country, and led 
to a serious riot in the city of New York on July 13* 
President Lincoln executed the draft with all possible 
justice and forbearance, but refused every importunity to 
postpone it It was made a special subject of criticism 
by the Democratic party of the North, which was now 
organizing itself on the basis of a discontinuance of the 
war, to endeavour to win the presidential election of 
the following year. Mr Vallandigham of Ohio, having 
made a violent public speech against the war and military 
proceedings, was arrested by General Burnside, tried by 
military commission, and sentenced to imprisonment; a 
writ of habeas corpus was refused, and the sentence was 
changed by the president to transportation beyond the 
military lines. By way of political defiance the Democrats 
of Ohio nominated Vallandigham for governor. Prominent 
Democrats and a committee of the Convention having 
appealed for his release, Lincoln wrote two long letters in 
reply discussing the constitutional question, and declaring 
that in his judgment the president as commander-iti-chief 
in time of rebellion or invasion holds the power and 
responsibility of suspending the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus , but offering to release Vallandigham if the 
committee would sign a declaration that rebellion exists, 
that an army and navy are constitutional means to suppress 
it, and that each of them would use his personal power and 
influence to prosecute the war. This liberal offer and their 
refusal to accept it counteracted all the political capital 
they hoped to make out of the case ; and public opinion 
was still more powerfully influenced in behalf of the pre- 
sident’s action, by the pathos of the query which he pro- 
pounded in one of his letters : — 41 Must I shoot the simple- 
minded soldier boy who deserts, while I must not touch a 
hair of a wily agitator who induces him to desert ? ” When 
the election took place in Ohio, Vallandigham was defeated 
by a majority of more than a hundred thousand. 

Many unfounded rumours of a willingness on the part 
of the Confederate States to make peace were circulated 
from time to time to weaken the Union war spirit. To 
all such suggestions, up to the time of issuing his eman- 
cipation proclamation, Lincoln announced his readiness to 
stop fighting and grant amnesty, whenever they would 
submit to and maintain the national authority under the 
constitution of the United States. Certain agents in 
Canada having in 1864 intimated that they were em- 
powered to treat for peace, Lincoln, through Greeley, 
tendered them safe conduct to Washington. They were 
by this forced to confess that they possessed no authority 
to negotiate. The president thereupon sent them, and 
made public, the following standing offer : — 

* ' To whom it may concern : 

44 Any proposition which embraces the restoration of peaoe, the in- 
tegrity of the whole Union, and the abandonment of slavery, and 
which comes by and with an authority that can control the armies 
now at war against the United States, will be received and con- 
sidered by the Executive Government of the United States, and 
will be met by liberal terms on substantial and collateral points, 
and the bearer or bearers thereof shall have safe conduct both ways. 

44 Abraham Lincoln. 

44 July 18, 1864.” 

A noteworthy conference on this question took place 
near the close of the civil war, when the strength of the 
rebellion was almost exhausted. F. P. Blair, senior, a 
personal friend of Jefferson Davis, acting solely on his own 
responsibility, was permitted to go from Washington to 
Richmond, where, after a private and unofficial inter- 
view, Davis in writing declared his willingness to enter 
a conference “to secure peace to the twb countries.” 
Report being duly m ade to President Lincoln, he wrote a 
note consenting to reoeive any agent sent informally “ with 
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a tiew of securing peace to the people of our common 
country.* Upon the basis of this latter proposition three 
Confederate commissioners finally came to Hampton 
Roads, where President Lincoln and Secretary Seward met 
them, and on February 3, 1865, an informal conference of 
four hours' duration was held. Private reports of the 
interview agreo substantially in the statement that the 
Confederates proposed a cessation of the civil war, and post- 
ponement of its issues for future adjustment, while for the 
present the belligerents should unite in a campaign to expel 
the French from Mexico, and to enforce the Monroe 
doctrine. President Lincoln, however, declined the 
ensnaring alliance, and adhered to the instructions he had 
iven Seward before deciding to personally accompany 
im. These formulated three indispensable conditions to 
adjustment : — first, the restoration of the national authority 
throughout all the States ; second, no receding by the 
executive of the United States on the slavery question ; 
third, no cessation of hostilities short of an end of the war, 
and the disbanding of all forces hostile to the Government. 
These terms the commissioners were not authorized to 
accept, and the interview ended without result. 

As Lincoln's first presidential term of four years neared 
its end, the Democratic party gathered itself for a supreme 
effort to regain the ascendency lost in 1860. The slow 
progress of the war, the severe sacrifice of life in campaign 
and battle, the enormous accumulation of public debt, 
arbitrary arrests and suspension of habeas corpus , the rigour 
of the draft, and the proclamation of military emancipation 
furnished ample subjects of bitter and vindictive campaign 
oratory. A partisan coterie which surrounded M'Clellan 
loudly charged the failure of his Richmond campaign to 
official interference in his plans. Vallandigham had re- 
turned to his home in defiance of his banishment beyond 
military lines, and was leniently suffered to remain. The 
aggressive spirit of the party, however, pushed it to a fatal 
extrema The Democratic National Convention adopted 
(August 29, 1864) a resolution declaring the war a failure, 
and demanding a cessation of hostilities; it nominated 
M^lellan for president, and instead of adjourning due die 
as usual, remained organized, and subject to be convened 
at any time and place by the executive national committee. 
This threatening attitude, in conjunction with alarming in- 
dications of a conspiracy to resist the draft, hod the effect to 
thoroughly consolidate the war party, which had on J une 
8 unanimously renominated Lincoln. At the election held 
November 8, 1864, Lincoln received 2,216,076 of the 
popular votes, and M^lellan but 1,808,725; while of the 
presidential electors 212 voted for Lincoln* and 21 for 
M*Clellan. Lincoln's second term of office began March 
4, 1865. 

While this political contest was going on the civil war 
was being brought to a decisive closa Grant, at the head 
of the army of the Potomac, followed Lee from before 
Washington to Richmond and Petersburg, and held him in 
siege to within a few davs of final surrender. Sherman, 
commanding the bulk of the Union forces in the Mississippi 
▼alley, swept in a victorious march r through the heaffc of 
the confederacy to Savannah on the coast, and thence 
northward to North Carolina. Lee evacuated Richmond 
April 2, and was overtaken by Grant and compelled to 
StUTender his entire army April 9, 1865. Sherman pushed 
Jtihngton to a surrender April 26. This ended the war, 
the submisdofi of scattering detachments following soon 
tfter. 

k Lincoln being at the time on a visit to the army, entered 
Rrchinond the dhy after its surrender. Returning to 
Waihhigton,,lie^ made his last public address on the eyening 
of Apt® 1}, devoted rniinlv to the (petition of t^oonstruct- 
fng loyal ^ovithments In oonqnmd States* On the 


evening of April 14 he at t end e d Ford's the&tre .ip 
Washington. While seated with his family and friends 
absorbed in the play, John Wilkes Booth, an actor, who 
with others had prepared a plot to assassinate the several 
heads of government, went into the little corridor leading 
to the upper stage-box, and secured it against ingress by a 
wooden bar. Then stealthily entering the box, he 
discharged a pistol at the head of the president from 
behind, the ball penetrating the brain. Brandishing a 
huge knife, with which he wounded Colonel Rathbone 
who attempted to hold him, the assassin rushed through the 
stage-box to the front and leaped down upon the stage, 
escaping behind the scenes and from the rear of toe 
building, but was pursued, and twelve days afterwards 
shot in a bam where he had concealed himself. The 
wounded president was borne to a house across the street 
where he breathed his lost at 7 a.m., April 15, 1865. 

In 1842 he had married Mary Todd, also of Kentucky, 
who bore him four children. Only one son, Robert T. 
Lincoln, survives, who is at this date (1882) secretary of 
war of the United States. 

President Lincoln was of unusual stature, 6 feet 4 inches, and 
of spare but muscular build ; he had been in youth remarkably 
strong and Bkilful in the athletic games of the frontier, where, how- 
ever, nis popularity and recognized impartiality oftener made him 
an umpire than a champion. He had regular and prepossessing 
features, dark complexion, broad high forehead, prominent cheek 
bones, grey deep-set eyes, and bushy black hair, turning to grey at 
the time of his death. Abstemious in his habits, he possessed 
great physical endurance. He was almost as tender-hearted as a 
woman. “ I have not willingly planted a thorn in any man's 
bosom,” he was able to say. His patience was inexhaustible. He 
had naturally a most cheerful and sunny temper, was highly social 
and sympathetic, loved pleasant conversation, wit, anecdote, and 
laughter. Beneath this, however, ran an undercurrent of sadness ; 
he was occasionally subject to hours of deep silence and introspec- 
tion that approached a condition of trance. In manner he was 
simple, direct, void of the least affectation, and entirely free from 
awkwardness, oddity, or eccentricity. His mental qualities were 
— a quick analytic perception, strong logical powers, a tenacious 
memory, a liberal estimate ami toleranco of the opinions of others, 
ready intuition of human nature ; and perhaps his most valuable 
faculty was rare ability to divest himself of all feeling or passion in 
weighing motives of persons or problems of state. His speech and 
diction were plain, terse, forcible. Relating anecdotes with appre- 
ciative humour and fascinating dramatic skill, he used them freely 
and effectively in conversation and argument. He lovod manliness, 
truth, and justice. He despised all trickery and selfish greed. In 
arguments at the bar he was so fair ta his opponent that he fre- 
quently appeared to concede away his client’s case. He was ever 
ready to tike blame on himself and bestow praise on others. “ I 
claim not to have controlled events,” he said, “ but confess plainly 
that events have controlled me. ” The Declaration of Independence 
was his political chart and inspiration. He acknowledged a univer- 
sal equality of human rights. “Certainly the negro is not our 
equal in colour,” he said, “perhaps not in many other respects; 
still, in the right to put into his mouth the bread that his own 
hands have earned, ne is the equal of every other man white or 
black.” He had unchanging faith in self-government “The 
people,” he said, “are the rightful masters of both congresses and 
courts, not to overthrow the constitution, but to overthrow the 
men who pervert the constitution." Yielding and accommodating 
in non-essentials, he was inflexibly firm in a principle or position 
deliberately taken. “Let us have faith that right makes might,** 
he said, “ and in that faith let us to thb end dare to do our duty as 
we understand it” The emancipation proclamation once issued, 
he reiterated his purpose never to retract or modify it “There 
have been men base enough," he said, “ to propose to me to return 
to slavery our black warriors of Port Hudson and Olustee, and thug 
win the respect of the mastere they fought Should 1 do so, 1 
should deserve to be damned in time and eternity. Come 
will, I will keep my faith with friend and foe.** Benevolence and 
forgiveness were the very basis of his character ; his worid-wjdfc 
humanity is aptly embodied in a phrase of his second inaugural: 
“ With malice toward none, with charity for all*” His nature wjbs 
deeply religious, but he belonged to no denomination ; he hadfidth 
in the eternal justice and boundless mercy of Providence, and made 
the golden rule of Christ his practical creed. History must aocora 
him a rare sagacity in guiding a atmfc people through the perils of 
a mighty revolution, an admirably singleneas of aim, a skftfal 
discernment and oourageous seizure of rise gotten moment to free 
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^ natter fee® the inctttms of slavery, faithful adherence to law 
Wl4 conscientious moderation in the use of power, a shining per- 
sonal example of honesty and purity, and fintHy the possession of 
that subtle and indefinable magnetism by which he subordinated 
and directed dangerously disturbed and perverted moral and politi- 
cal foroee to the restoration of peace and constitutional authority to 
his country, and the gift of liberty to four millions of human beings. 
Architect of his own fortunes, rising with every opportunity, mas- 
tering every emergency, fulfilling every duty, he not only proved 
himself pre-eminently the man for the hour, but the signal benefactor 
ef posterity. As statesman, ruler, and liberator civilization will 
hold his name in perpetual honour. (J. G. N.) 

LINDAU, a town in the government district of Swabia 
and Neuburg, Bavaria, and the central point of the transit 
trade between that country and Switzerland, is situated on 
two Islands off the north-eastern shore of Lake Constance, 
ip 47° 34' N. iat., 9° 43' E. long. The town is a terminus 
pf the Vorarlberg Railway, and of the Munich-Lindau line 
of the Bavarian State Railway, and is connected with the 
mainland both by a wooden bridge and by a railway 
embankment of stone erected in 1853. There are Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran churches, a royal chateau, an old 
town-hall, classical, commercial, and industrial schools, and 
also manufactories for surgical and musical instruments, a 
fishery, and a fine harbour provided with a lighthouse and 
much visited by steamers from Constance and other places 
on the lake. Opposite the custom-house is a bronze statue 
of king Maximilian IL, erected in 1856. The trade is 
chiefly in grain, fruit, wine, cherry-brandy, fish, cheese, 
and lard. In January 1882 the population was about 
5350. 

On the site which the town now occupies there is beliovod to 
have been formerly an ancient Roman camp, Castrum Tiberii. 
Authentic records of Lindau date back to the end of the 9th cen- 
tury. In 1681 it joined the Smalkald league, and in 1647 was in- 
effectually besieged by the Swedes. From 1276 to 1803 it was a 
free imperial town. In 1804 it passed to Austria, and in 1806 to 
Bavaria. 


LINDLEY, John (1799-1865), botanist, was born on 
February 5, 1799, at Catton near Norwich, where his 
father, George Lindley, author of A Guide to the Orchard 
and Kitchen Garden, owned a nursery garden. He was 
educated at Norwich grammar school, and early manifested 
a taste for the studies in which he afterwards gained dis- 
tinction. His first publication, in 1819, a translation of 
the Analyte du Fruit of Richard, was followed in 1820 by 
an original Monograpkia Rosarum, with descriptions of new 
species, and drawings executed by himself, and in 1821 
By Monograpkia DigUalxum, and by “Observations on 
Pomaceee ” contributed to the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society . Shortly afterwards he went to London, where he 
was engaged by Loudon to write the descriptive portion of 
the Encyclopaedia of Plants . In the course of his labours 
on this undertaking, which was completed in 1829, and of 
which the “ botanical merits ” are in the preface assigned 
by the editor to Lindley, he became thoroughly convinced 
of the superiority of the “natural ” system of Jussieu, as 
distinguished from the “artificial” system of Linnaeus 
followed in the Encyclopaedia ; the conviction found expres- 
sion ii| A Synopsis of British Flora, arranged according to 
the Natural Order (1829), and in An Introduction to the 
Natural System of Botany (1830). In 1829 Lindley, who 
6ince 1822 had been assistant secretary to the Horticultural 
Society, was appointed to the chair of botany in 


University College, London ; he lectured also on botany 
from 1831 at the Royal Institution, and from 1835 at the 
Botanic Gardens, Chelsea. During his professoriate of 
more than thirty years he wrote many scientific and 
popular works, besides contributing largely to the Botanical 
Jfoffistcr, of which he was editor for many years, and to 
Gardener's Chronicle, in which he had charge of the 
department from 1841. He became a fellow 
of the Royal, Linnean, and Geo lo gi c al Societies, and had 


the honour of being admitted to a large number of foreign 
scientific bodies. He resigned his chair in I860, ahfj dip 
of apoplexy at Turnham Green on November!, 1866. , 

Besides those already mentioned, the works of lindley include 
An Outline of the First Principles of Horticulture (1882), An Otil- 
line of the Structure and Physiology of Plants (1882), A Nak&ml 
System of Botany (1836), The Ibssil Flora of Great Britain (the 
joint work of Lindley and Hutton, 1881-87), Flora Medioa (1888), 
The Vegetable Kingdom (1846), Theory qf Horticulture (2d ecu, 
1866), Folia Orchidacca (1852), Descriptive Botany (1868), a Ladies' 
Botany, a School Botany , the volume Botany in the Library 6f 
Useful Knowledge, and most of the botanical articles in the Penny 
Cyclopaedia. See Botanv, vol. iv. p. 81. / 

LINDSEY, Theophilus (1723-1808), an English theo- 
logical writer, was bom in Middlewich, Cheshire, on June 
20, 1723, was educated at the Leeds Free School, and in 
1741 entered St John’s College, Cambridge, of which, after 
graduating with distinction, he became a fellow in 1747. 
For some time he held a curacy in Spitalfields, London, and 
from 1754 to 1756 he travelled on the Continent in the 
capacity of tutor to the young duke of Northumberland. 
On his return he was presented to the living of Kirkby- 
Wiske in Yorkshire, and after exchanging it for that at 
Piddletown in Dorsetshire he in 1763 removed to 
Catterick in Yorkshire. Meanwhile he had begun to 
entertain anti -Trinitarian views, and to be troubled in 
conscience about their inconsistency with the creed he had 
repeatedly subscribed; since 1769 the intimate friendship 
of Priestley had served to foster his scruples, and in 1771 
lie united with Archdeacon Blackbume (his father-in-law), 
Jebb, Wyvell, and Law in preparing a petition to parlia- 
ment with the prayer that clergymen of the church, and 
graduates of the universities, might be relieved from the 
burden of subscribing to the thirty-nine articles, and 
“restored to their undoubted rights as Protestants of 
interpreting Scripture for themselves.” After two hundred 
and fifty signatures to the document had, with six months 
of vast effort on Lindsey’s part, been obtained, it waa, in 
February 1772, rejected in the House of Commons by ia 
majority of two hundred and seventeen to seventy-one ; the 
adverse vote was repeated in the following year, and «io 
the end of 1773, seeing no prospect of obtaining within 
the church the relief which his conscience demanded, 
Lindsey resigned his vicarage and took leave of a warmly 
attached congregation. In April 1774 he began to conduit 
a Unitarian service in a room in Essex Street, Strand, 
London ; four years later he removed to a chapel built ior 
him in the same street Here he continued to labour tall 
1793, when he resigned his charge in favour of Disndy, 
who like himself had left the established church, and bald 
become his colleague. His active interest in the Unitarian 
movement continued, however, until his death, which took 
place on November 3, 1808. 

Lindaey’s chief work is An Historical View of the State of the 
Unitarian Doctrine and Worship from the Reformation to our qym 
Times , 1783 ; in it he claims, amongst others, Burnet, TillotigD, 
S. Clarke, Hoadly, and Sir I. Newton for the Unitarian view. JEfis 
other publications, mostly occasional, include Apology on Resigning 
the Vicarage of CaUerick (1774), and Sequel to the Apology (1776); 
The Book of Common Prayer reformed according to the plan of the 
late Dr Samuel Clarice , 1774; Dissertations on the Preface to St John's 
Gospel and on praying to Jesus Christ, 1779; Vindicim Priest leianse, 
1788 ; Conversations upon Christian Idolatry , 1792 ; and Conver- 
sations on the Divine Government , showing that everything is from 
God , and for good to all , 1802. Two volumes of Sermons, vtHh 
appropriate prayers annexed , were published posthumously in 1810; 
and a volume of Memoirs , by Thomas Belsham, appeared in 181!$. 

LINEN MANUFACTURES. Under this term are 
comprehended all yams spun and fabrics woven from flax 
fibre. The cultivation and preparation of the fibre, and 
its treatment till it reaches the market as a commercial 
product, are dealt with under Flax, voL ix. p. 293. 

From the earliest periods of human history till almost 
the dose of the 1 8th century the linen manufacture warn 
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one of the most extensive and widely disseminated of the 
domestic industries of European countries. The prepara- 
tion and spinning vf yarn gave occupation to women of all 
classes; and the operations of weaving employed large 
numbers of both sexes. The industry was most largely 
developed in Russia, Austria, Germany, Hollaud, Belgium, 
the northern provinces of France, aud certain parts of 
England, in the north of Ireland, and throughout Scotland ; 
and in these countries its importance was generally 
recognized by the enactment of special laws, having for 
their object the protection and extension of the trade. The 
inventions of Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Crompton in 
the later part of the 18th century, benefiting as they did, 
almost exclusively, the art of cotton spinning, and the 
unparalleled development of that branch of textile manu- 
factures, largely due to the ingenuity of these inventors, 
gave the linen trade as it then existed a fatal blow. 
Domestic spinning, and with it hand-loom weaving, 
immediately began to shrink ; a large and most respectable 
section of the operative classes in western Europe found 
their employment dwindling away, and the wages they 
earned from their diminished labour insufficient to ward 
off starvation. The trade which had supported whole 
villages and provinces entirely disappeared, and the linen 
manufacture, in attenuated dimensions and changed con- 
ditions, took refuge in special localities, where it resisted, 
not unsuccessfully, the further assaults of cotton, and, 
with varying fortunes, rearranged its relations in the com- 
munity of textile industries. The linen industries of 
the United Kingdom were the first to suffer from the 
aggression of cotton ; more slowly the influence of the rival 
textile travelled across Continental countries ; and even to 
the present day, in Russia, aud in other regions remote 
from great commercial highways, the domestic manufacture 
of linens holds its place almost as it has done from the 
earliest period. In 1810 Napoleon I., with a view partly 
to promote Continental linen industries, and partly to 
strike a blow at the great British manufacture of cotton, 
issued a proclamation offering a reward of one million 
francs to any inventor who should devise the best 
machinery for the spinning of flax yarn. Within a few 
weeks thereafter Philippe de Girard patented in France 
important inventions for flax spinning by both dry and 
wet methods. His inventions, however, did not receive 
the promised reward, and were indeed neglected in his 
native country. In 1815 he was invited by the Austrian 
Government to establish a spinning mill at Hirtenberg near 
Vienna, which was run with his machinery for a number of 
years, but ultimately it failed to prove a commercial success. 
In the meantime, however, English inventors, stimulated 
rather than daunted by the success of cotton machinery, 
had applied themselves to the task of adapting machines to 
the preparation and spinning of flax. The foundation of 
machine spinning of flax was laid by John Kendrew aud 
Thomas Porthouse of Darlington, who, in 1787, secured a 
patent for “a mill or machine upon new principles for 
spinning yam from hemp, tow, flax, or wool.” These 
machines, imperfect as they were, attracted much notice, 
and were introduced in various localities both in England 
and Scotland into mills fitted specially for flax spinning. 
By innumerable successive improvements aud modifications, 
the invention of Kendrew and Porthouse developed into 
the perfect system of machinery with which, at the present 
day, spinning-mills are furnished ; but progress in adapting 
flax fibres for mechanical spinning, and linen yam for 
weaving doth by power-loom, was much slower than in the 
corresponding case of cotton. 

The implements used in the preparation of linen yam 
in ancient and modem times, down to the end of the 
18th oentury. were of the most primitive and inexpensive 
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description. Till comparatively recent times, the sole 
spinning implements were the spindle and dis t aff . The 
spindle, which is the fundamental apparatus in all spinning 
machinery, was nothing more nor less than a round stick 
or rod of wood about 12 inches in length, 'tapering towards 
each extremity, and having at its upper end a notch or slit 
into which the yarn might be caught or fixed. In general, 
a ring or “ whorl ” of atone or clay was passed round the 
upper part of the spindle to give it momentum and steadi- 
ness when in rotation. The distaff, or rock, was a rather 
longer and stronger bar or stick, around one end of which, 
in a loose coil or ball, the fibrous material to be spun was 
wound. The other extremity of the distaff was carried 
under the left arm, or fixed in the girdle at the left side, 
so as to have the coil of flax in a convenient position for 
drawing out to yam. A prepared end of yam being fixed 
into the notch, the Bpinster, by a smart rolling motion of 
the spindle with the right hand against the right leg, threw 
it out from her, spinning in the air, while, with the left 
hand, she drew from the rock an additional supply of fibre 
which was formed into a uniform and equal strand with the 
right. The yarn being sufficiently twisted was released 
from the notch, wound around the lower part of the spindle, 
and again fixed in the lotch at the point insufficiently 
twisted; and so the rotating, twisting, and drawing out 
operations went on till the spindle was fulL So persistent 
is an ancient and primitive art of this description that to 
the present day, in remote districts of Scotland, — the 
country where machine spinning has attained its highest 
development, — spinning with rock and spindle is yet 
practised ; 1 and, rude as these implements are, yarn of 
extraordinary delicacy, beauty, and tenacity has been spun 
by their agency. The first improvement on the primitive 
spindle was found in the construction of the hand-wheel, 
in which the spindle, mounted in a frame, was fixed 
horizontally, and rotated by a band passing round it and 
a large wheel, set in the same framework. Such a wheel 
became known in Europe about the middle of the 16th 
century, but it appears to have been in use for cotton 
spinning in the East from time immemorial. At a later 
date, which cannot be fixed, the treadle motion was 
attached to the spinning wheel, enabling the spinster to sit 
at work with both hands free ; and the introduction of the 
two-handed or double-spindle whjeel, with flyers or twisting 
arms on the spindles, completed the series of mechanical 
improvements effected on flax spinning till the end of the 
18th century. The common use of the two-handed wheel 
throughout the rural districts of Ireland and Scotland is a 
matter still within the recollection of middle-aged people; 
but spinning wheels are now seldom seen. 

The modern manufacture of linen divides itself into two 
branches, spinning and weaving, to which may be added 
the bleaching and various finishing processes, which, in the 
case of many linen textures, are laborious undertakings 
and important branches of industry. 

Flax, when received into the mills, has to undergo a 
train of preparatory operations before it arrives at the stage 
of being twisted into yarn. The whole operations in yarn 
manufacture comprise (1) heckling, (2) preparing, and (3) 
spinning. 

Heckling . — This first preparatory process consists not 
only in combing out, disentangling, and laying smooth and 
parallel the separate fibres, but also serves to split up and 
separate into their ultimate filaments the strands of fibre 
which, up to this point, have been agglutinated together. 
The heckling process was, nntil recent times, done by the 
hand ; and it was one of fundamental importance, requir- 
ing the exercise of much dexterity and judgment The 

1 See Dr Arthur Mitchell's ThsPiui** the Prtmmi. Edfetafgh, 18SCL 
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broken, ravelled, and short fibres, which separate out in 
the heckling process, form tow, an article of much inferior 
value to the spinner ; and the proportion of tow made in 
the process of hand-heckling varies according to the skill 
and knowledge of the heckler. A good deal of hand-heck- 
ling is still practised, especially in Irish and Continental 
factories ; and it has not been found practicable, in any 
case, to entirely dispense with a rough preparation of the 
fibre by hand labour. In heckling by hand, the heckler 
stakes a handful or “ strick ” of rough flax, winds the top 
end around his hands, and then, spreading out the root end 
as broad and flat as possible, by a swinging motion dashes 
the fibre into the teeth or needles of the rougher or 
“ruffer” heckle. The rougher is a board plated with tin, 
and studded with spikes or teeth of steel about 7 inches in 
length, which taper to a fine sharp point. The heckler 
draws his strick several times through this tool, working 
gradually up from the roots to near his hand, till in his 
judgment the fibres at the root end are sufficiently combed 
out and smoothed. He then seizes the root end and 
similarly treats the top end of the strick. The stricks, as 
finished, are carefully piled up in a regular manner, keep- 
ing each handful separate for convenience of future treat- 
ment The same process is again repeated ©n a similar 
tool, the teeth of which are 5 inches long, and much more 
closely studded together; and for the finer counts of yam 
a third and a fourth heckle may be used, of still increasing 
fineness and closeness of teeth. In dealing with certain 
varieties of the fibre, for fine spinning especially, the flax 
is, after roughing, broken or cut into three lengths — the 
top, middle, and root ends. Of these the middle cut is 
most valuable, being uniform in length, strength, and 
quality. The root end is more woody and harsh, while 
the top, though fine in quality, is uneven and variable in 
strength. From some flax of extra length it is possible to 
take two short middle cuts ; and, again, the fibre is 
occasionally only broken into two cuts according to the 
judgment and requirement of the manufacturer. Flax so 
prepared is known as “ cut line ” in contradistinction to 
“ long line ” flax, which is the fibre unbroken. The sub- 
sequent treatment of line, whether long or cut, does not 
present sufficient variation to require further reference to 
these distinctions. 

In the case of heckling by machinery, the flax is first 
roughed and arranged in Stricks, as above described under 
hand heckling. Considerable variations are presented in 
the construction of heckling machines, but the general 
principles of those now most commonly adopted, such as 
the machines of Combe, of Horner, or of Cotton, <fcc., are 
identical. These are known as vertical sheet heckling 
machines (fig. 1 ), their essential features being a set of end- 
less leather bands or Bheets /, g revolving over a pair of 
rollers c, h in a vertical direction. These sheets are crossed 
by iron bars, to which heckle stocks, furnished with teeth, 
are screwed. The heckle stocks on each separate sheet are 
of one size and gauge, but each successive sheet iu the 
length o£ the machine is furnished with stocks of increasing 
fineness, so that the heckling tool at the end where the flax 
is entered is the coarsest, while that to which the fibre 
is last submitted has the smallest and most closely set 
teeth. Thus the whole of the endless vertical revolving 
sheet presents a continuous series of heckle teeth, and the 
machines are furnished with a double set of such sheets 
revolving face to face, so close together that the pins of 
one set of sheets intersect those on the opposite stocks. 
Overhead, and exactly centred between these revolving I 
sheets, is the head or holder channel a, from which the flax 
hangs down while it is undergoing the heckling process on 
both sides. The flax is fastened in a holder b , consisting of 
two heavy fiat plates of iron, between which it is spread 


and tightly screwed up. The holder is 11 inches in 
length, and the holder channel is fitted to contain a line 
of six, eight, or twelve such holders, according to the 
number of separate bands of heckling stocks in the 
machine. The head or holder channel has a falling and 
rising motion, by which it first presents the ends and 
gradually more and more of the length of the fibre to the 
heckle teeth, and, after dipping down the full length of the 
fibre exposed, it slowly riseB and lifts the flax clear of the 
heckle stocks. By a reciprocal motion the whole of the 
holdora are then moved forward one length ; that at the 
last and finest set of stocks is thrown out, and place is 
made for filling in an additional holder at the beginning 
of the series. Thus with a six-tool heckle, or set of stocks, 
each holder full of flax from beginning to end descends 



Fio. 1. — Section of Combe’s Heckling Machine. 


into and rises from the heckle teeth six times in travelling 
from end to end of tbe machine. The root ends being 
thus first heckled, tbe holders are shot back along an 
inclined plane, tbe iron plates undamped, the flax reversed, 
and the top ends are then submitted to the same heckling 
operation. The tow made in the heckling process is cleared 
from the heckle teeth, as they revolve, by doffers f, l, which 
in travelling upwards are, by passing over special guide 
rollers e , e, projected out from the line of the heckle teeth. 
The doffers themselves are cleared by fixed combs d } d, 
and the tow falling down is collected in troughs k 9 k on 
each side of the machine. Tow, which is a much less 
valuable substance than dressed line, undergoes a some- 
what different preparing process, and is used only for the 
lower numbers of yarn. 

Preparing . — The various operations in this stage have 
for their object the proper assortment of dressed fine into 
qualities fit for spinning the different counts or sizes of 
yam for which it may be suitable, and the drawing out of 
the fibres to a perfectly level and uniform continuous 
ribbon or sliver, containing throughout an equal quantity 
of fibre in any given length. From the heckling the now 
smooth, glossy, and clean stricks are taken to the sorting 
room, where they are assorted into different qualities by 
the “ line sorter/' who judges by both eye and touch the 
quality and capabilities of the fibre. So sorted, the 
material is passed to the spreading and drawing frames, a 
series or system of machines all similar in construction and 
effect. The essential features of the spreading frame are — 
d) the feeding cloth or creeping sheet, which delivers the 
flax to (2) a pair of w feed and jockey ” rollers, which pass 
it on (3) to the gill frame or fallen. The gill frame con* 

XIV* — 84 ^ 
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iiifttfl of a series of narrow heckle bars, with short closely 
Kcudded teeth, which travel between the feed rollers and the 
drawing or “ boss and pressing” rollers to be immediately 
attended to. They are, by au endless screw arrange- 
ment, carried forward at the rate at which the flax is 
delivered to them, and when they reach the end of their 
course they fall under, and by a similar screw arrangement 
are brought back to the starting point ; and thus they form 
au endless moving level toothed platform for carrying 
away the flax from the feed rollers. The drawing rollers 
grip the fibre as it leaves the gill, and, as they revolve 
much more rapidly than the feediug rollers, the fibre is 
drawn out through the gill teeth any to twenty or thirty 
times the length it had on the feeding board, and is con- 
sequently reduced to a sliver or loose ribbon of corrospond- 
ingly greater tenuity. The sliver from the drawing frame 
is delivered into a tin can which holds 1000 yards, and the 
machine automatically rings a bell when that length is 
delivered. From the spreading frame the cans of sliver 
pass to the drawing frames, where from four to twelve 
slivers combined are passed through feed rollers over gills, 
and drawn out by drawing rollers to the thickness of one. 
A third and fourth similar doubling and drawing may be 
embraced in a preparing system, so that the number of 
doublings the flax undergoes, before it arrives at the roving 
frame, may amount to from one thousand to one hundred 
thousand, according to the quality of yarn in progress. 
Thus, for example, the doublings on one preparing system 
maybe Gx 12 x 12 x 12 x 8 = 82,944. The slivers delivered 
by the last drawing frame are taken to the roving frame, 
where they are singly passed through feed rollers and over 
gills, and, after drafting to sufficient tenuity, slightly 
twisted by flyers and wound on bobbins, in which condition 
the material — termed “ rove ” or “ rovings ” — is ready for 
the spinning frame. 

Tlio preparation of tow for spinning differs in essential features 
from the processes above described. Tow from different sources, 
such as scutching tow, heckle tow, &c., differs considerably in 
qualitv and value, some being very impure, filled with woody sbives, 
kc., while other kinds are comparatively open and clean. A pre- 
liminary opening and cleaning is necessary for the dirty much- 
matted tows, and in general thereafter they are puaaod through two 
carding engines called respectively tho breaker and the finisher 
cards till the slivers from tlieir processes are ready for the drawing 
and roving frames. In the case of fine clean tows, on the other 
hand, passing through a single carding engine may be sufficient. 
The processes which follow tho carding do not differ materially from 
those followed in the preparation of rove from line flax. 

Spinning , — Tho spinning viperntion, which follows the 
roving, is done in two principal ways, called respectively 
dry spinning and, wet spinning, the first being used for the 
lower counts or heavier yarns, while the second is exclu- 
sively adopted iu the preparation of fine yarns up to the 
highest counts manufactured. The spinning frame does 
not differ in principle from the throstle spinning machine 
used in the cotton manufacture (see Cotton, vol. vi. p. 
495). The bobbins of flax rove are arranged in rows on 
eaoh side of tho frame (the spinning frames being all double) 
on pins in an inclined plane A (fig. 2). The rove passes 
downwards through an eyelet or guide l to a pair of 
nipping rollers p , p> between which and the final drawing 
rollers c % c , placed in the case of dry spuming from 18 to 
22 inches lower down, the fibre receives its final draft 
while passing over and under cylinders d and guide-plpte 
g f and attains that degree of tenuity which the finished 
yarn must possess. From the last rollers the now attenu- 
ated material, in passing to the flyers /, receives the 
degree of twist which compacts the fibres into.; the 
round hard cord which constitutes spun yarn; and from 
the flyers it is wound on the more slowly rotating spool 
e within the flyer arms, centred on the spindle S, In 
wet spinning the general sequence ot operations is the 


same, but the rove, as unwound from its bobbin, first 
passes through a trough of water heated to shout ;12P° 
Fahr. ; and, moreover, the interval between the two pairs 
of rollers in which the draw- 
ing out of the rove is accom- 
plished is very much shorter. 

The influence of the hot 
water on tho flax fibre ap- 
pears to be that it softenB 
the gummy principle which 
binds the separate cells to- 
gether, and thereby allows 
the elementary cells to a 
certain extent to be drawn 
out without breaking the 
continuity of the fibre ; and 
further it makes a finer, 
smoother, and more uniform 
strand than can be obtained 
by dry spinning. The ex- 
tent to which the original 
strick of flux as laid on the 
feeding roller for (say) tho 
production of a 50 lea yam 
is, by doublings and draw- 
ings, extended, when it 
reaches the spinning spindle, 
may be stated thus : — 35 
times on spreading frame, 

15 times on first drawing 
frame, 1.5 times on second 
drawing frame, 14 times on 
third drawing frame, 15 
times on roving frame, and 
10 times on spinning frame, 
in all 10,537,500 times 
its original length, with Fiq. 2. -Section of Dry Spinning 

8 x 12 x 10 = 1536doublings Frame ‘ 

on the three drawing frames. That is to say, 1 yard of 
heckled line fed into the spreading frame is spread out, 
mixed with other fibres, to a length of about 9400 miles 
of yarn. In the case of fine yarns, by the additional 
drawings given, the doublings and elongations are very 
much greater. 

The next operation is reeling from the bobbins into 
hanks. By Act of Parliament, throughout the United 
Kingdom the standard measure of flax yarn is the “lea,” 
called also in Scotland the “ cut ” of 300 yards, The flax is 
wound or reeled on a reel having a circumference of 90 
inches (2£ yards) makiug “a thread, ” and one hundred 
and twenty such .*j*eads form a lea. The grist or quality 
of all fine yarns is estimated by the number of leas in a 
pouud ; thus “ 50 lea ” indicates that there are 50 leas or 
cuts of 300 yards each in a pound of the yarn sp denomi- 
nated. With the heavier yarns in Scotland the quality is 
indicated by their weight per “spindle” of. 48 cuts or 
leas ; thus “3 5) tow yarn ” is such as weighs 3 5) per 
Bpindle, equivalent hQ “ 16 lea.” 

The hanks of yarn from wet spinning are either dried 
iu a loft with artificial heat, or, in rural localities, exposed 
over ropes in the open air. When dry they a^e twisted 
back and forward to take the wiry feeling out .the yarn, 
and made up in bundles for the market as 
English and Irish spinners make up their jrarns ; into 
“bundles” of 20 hanks, each hank containing 10 leas; 
Scotch manufacturers, on the other hand, adherp to the 
spindle containing 4 hanks of 12 cuts or leas. 

Commercial qualities of yarn range from about 0 lb tow yarns 
(8 lea) up to 100 lea line yarn. Very ranch finer yam up even to 
409 lea xpay be spun from, the system of machines men/ 
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factorial ; but theee higher counts we only used for hue timed for 
sewing and for the making of lace. The highest oounts of cut line 
flax are spun in Irish factories for the manufacture of fine cambrics 
and lawns which are characteristic features of the Ulster trade. 
Exceedingly higfh counts have sometimes been spun by hand, and 
for the preparation of the finest lace threads it is said the Belgian 
hand spinners must work in dump cellars, where the spinner is 
guided by the sense of touch alone, the filament being too fine to be 
seen by the eye. Such lace yarn is said to have been sold for as 
much as £240 per tt>. In the Great Exhibition of 1851 yarn of 760 
lea, equal to about 180 miles per lb, was shown which haa been spun 
by an Irish woman eighty-four years of age. In the same exhibition 
there was shown by a Cambray manufacturing firm hand-spun yarn 
equal to 1200 warp and 1600 weft or to more than 208 and 278 
miles per lb respectively. 

A large proportion of the linen yam of commerce under- 
goes a more or less thorough bleaching before it is handed 
uver to the weaver. Liuen yarns in the green condition 
contain such a large proportion of gummy and resinous 
matter, removable by bleaching, that cloths which might 
present a firm close texture in their natural unbleached 
state would become thin and impoverished in a perfectly 
bleached condition. Manufacturers allow about 20 per 
cent, of loss in weight of yarn in bleaching from the greeu 
to the fully bleached stage ; and the intermediate stages of 
“creamed,” “half-creamed,” “milled,” and “improved,” 
all indicating a certain degree of bleaching, have corre- 
sponding degrees of loss in weight. The differences in 
colour resulting from different degrees of bleaching are 
taken advantage of for producing patterns in certain classes 
of linen fabrics. 

Linen thread is prepared from the various counts of fine 
bleached line yarn by winding the hanks on large spools, 
and twisting the various strands, two, throe, four, or six 
cord as the case may be, on a doubling spindle similar in 
principle to the yarn spinning frame, excepting, of course, 
the drawing rollers. A large trade in linen thread has been 
created by its use in the machine manufacture of boots and 
shoes, saddlery, and other leather goods, and in heavy 
sewing-machine work generally. The thread industry is 
largely developed at Lisburn near Belfast, at Johnstone 
near Glasgow, and at Paterson, New Jersey, United States. 
Fine cords, net twine, and ropes are also twisted from flax. 

Weaving . — The application of the power-loom to the 
weaving of linen was hindered by many obstacles which 
were not met with in dealing with the weaving of cotton 
and woollen fabrics. Tfie principal difficulty arose through 
the hardness and inelasticity of the linen wefts, owing to 
which the yarn frequently broke under the sharp sudden 
jerk with which the picker throws the shuttle in power- 
loom weaving. The difficulties in the way of power-loom 
linen weaving, combined with the obstinate competition of 
distressed hand-loom weavers, delayed the introduction of 
factory weaving of linen fabrics for many years after the 
system was fully applied to other textiles. Competition 
with the hand-loom against the power-loom is conceivable, 
although it is absolutely impossible for the work of the 
spinning wheel to stand against the rivalry of drawing, 
rovings and spinning frames. To the present day, in 
Ireland especially, a great deal of fine weaving is done by 
hand-loom ; and the persons who first applied machinery 
to the weaving of linen damasks in Scotland are yet (1882) 
alive. Power was applied on a small scale to the weaving 
of canvas in London about 1812; in 1821 power-looms 
were started for weaving linen at Kirkcaldy, Scotland ; and 
in 1824 Maberly <fc Co. of Aberdeen had two hnndred 
power-looms erected for linen manufacture. The power- 
loom has been in nninterrupted use in the Broadford 
factory, Aberdeen, which then belonged to Maberly <k Co., 
down to the present day, and to that firm may be 
afearded the credit of being the effective introducers of 
power-loom weaving in the Unsn tirade. 


The various operations connected with linen weaving, 
such as winding, warping, dressing, beaming, and drawing- 
in, do not differ in essential features from the like processes 
in the case of cotton weaving, &c., neither is there any 
significant modification in the looms employed. Dressing 
is a matter of importance in the preparation of linen warps 
for beaming. It consists in treating the spread yam with 
flour paste, applied to it by cylinders, the lowermost of 
which revolves in a trough of paste. The paste is equalised 
on the yarn by brushes, and dried by passing the web over 
steam-heated cans before it is finally wound on the beam 
for weaving. See Weaving. 

For the bleaching and calendering of such linen fabrics 
as undergo these processes seo Bleaching vol. in. p. 821 ; 
Calender, vol. iv. p. 682. 

Linen fabrics are numerous in variety and widely different in 
their qualities, appearance, and applications, ranging from heavy 
sailcloth and rough sacking to the most delicate cambrics and 
lawns. The heavier manufactures include os a principal item sail- 
cloth, with canvas, tarpaulin, sacking, and carpeting. The prin- 
cipal seats of the manufacture of these linens are Dundee, Arbroath, 
and Forfar. The medium weight linens, which are used for a great 
variety of purposes, such as tent-making, towelling, covers, outer 

anncnts for men, linings, upholstery work, &c., include duck, 

uckaback, crash, tick, dowlas, osnaburg, low shootings, and low 
brown linens. Pluiu bleached linens form a class by themselves, 
and include principally the materials for shirts and collars and for 
bed sheets. Under the head of twilled linens are included drills, 
diapers, and dimity for household use ; and damasks for table linen, 
of which two kinds are distinguished — single or five-leaf damask, and 
double or eight-leaf damask, the pat tern being formed by the inter- 
section of warp and weft yams at intervals of five and eight strands 
of yarn respectively. The fine linens are cambrics, lawns, ami 
handkerchiefs ; and lastly, printed and dyed linen fabrics may ba 
assigned to a special though not important class. Numerous local, 
fancy, and temporary names are frequently attached to linen 
fabrics ; but in the above list are only included such articles as 
occupy a standing position in the great markets. In a general way 
it may be said regarding the British industry that the heavy linen 
trade centres in Dundee ; modium goods are made in most linen 
manufacturing districts ; damasks arc chiefly produced in Dun- 
fermline and Perth ; and the fine linen manufactures have their 
seat in Belfast and the north of Ireland. Leeds is tho centre pf the 
linen trade of England. 

Linen fabrics have several advantages over cotton, resulting 
principally from tho microscopic structure and length of the flax 
fibre. The cloth is much smoother and more lustrous than cotton 
cloth ; and, presenting a less “ woolly " surface, it does not soil so 
readily, nor absorb and retain moisture so freely, as tho more spongy 
cotton ; and it is at once a cool, cloan, and healthful material’ for 
bed-sheeting and clothing. Bleached linen, starched and dressed, 
]K)8sesses that unequalled purity, gloss, and smoothness which 
make it alone the material suitable for shirt-fronts, collars, and 
wristbands ; and the gossamer delicacy, yet strength, of the threud 
it may be scan into fits it for the fine lace-making to which it is 
devoted. Flax is a heavier material than cotton, but weight for 
weight it is much stronger, single yarn having proportionate 
strength in the ratio of 3 to 1*83, doubled yarn 3 to 2*26, and cloth 
3 to 2’13. Of course cotton, on the other hand, has many advan- 
tages peculiarly its own. 

Trade and Commerce ,. — The application 6f machine potoer to the 
entire range of linen manufactures has greatly improved the position 
and develo{>od the resources of the industry, so that linen now 
occupies a well-defined und important position among the principal 
textiles. Had it not l>een for the sudden and unprecedented growth 
of the jute trade, no doubt the coarser and heavier branches of the 
trade would have attained much greater dimensions ; and the 
development of the jute industry of Scotland fully accounts for 
the comparatively inelastic condition of the Scottish linen trade. 

The following table indicates tho extent of the linen industries 
in the United Kingdom at the various dates specified : — 


*■ 

18A6. 

1861. 

1670. 

1680. 

Number of factories 

417 

899 

600 


„ spindles 

L288.000 

1417,000 

1469,000 

1467,000 

„ power-looms 

8,069 

14,799 

86,801 

41,990 

Horse power — Steam 

14487 

81,797 

62,017 


„ Water 

84*5 

4464 

4,976 


Persons employee— Ireland 

18,768 

88,696 

56,089 


„ „ SeocUod 

81,792 

88,699 

49,917 


;; „ a^tand...- 

19,787 

90406 

19416 



00489 

67,4*9 

194,779 
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It is only in Ireland that the linen industries during the above 
period have exhibited a healthy expansion. To that country alone 
the following figures apply 



I860. 

1861. 

1870. 

1880. 

Number of factories 

„ spindles 

„ power-looms 

118 

6(58,000 

(1869) 

8,683 

217 

693,000 

4,938 

313 

867,000 

(1871) 

14,609 

911,000 

21,163 


The number of flax spindles and power-looms in the European 
factories in 1881 is given in the Annual Report of the Irish Flax 
8 apply Association as follows: — 



Spindles. 

Power- 

Looins. 


Spindles. 

Power- 

Looms, 

Ireland 

Scotland 

England 

France 

Austria-Hungary ... 

Germany 

Belgium 

879,886 
266,263 
190,808 
470,000 
| 380,440 
318,467 
296,140 

21,177 

16,766 

4,081 

22,000 

600 

8,000 

4,766 

Russia 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Hplland 

Sweden 

Spuln 

160,000 

69,223 

9,000 

7,700 

3,810 

8,000 

722 

1,200 

fiH 

1,000 


In all those returns no account is taken of the hand-looms in use, 
although in most of the Continental districts liand-loom weaving is 
more common than weaving by power. 

The amount and declarod value of the exports of linens, linon 
yarn, &c., from the United Kingdom at intervals extending over 
fifty years is thus stated from official sources : — 


Year. 

Linen Manufactures. 

Thread, <fcc. 

Yarns. 

1831 

1841 

1861 

1861 

1871 

1881 

Yards. 

69,283,892 

90,821,761 

129,106,763 

116,322,469 

220.407,476 

178,868,800 

Value In £ 
2,400,043 
8,194,827 
8,822,935 
8,671,181 
6,911,223 
6,168,669 

Vulue in £ 
61,061 
111,261 
284,461 
269,778 
692,693 
680,260 

lb 

17,783,675 

18,841,326 

27,981,042 

80,235,625 

18,286,600 

Value In £ 

822,876 

951,426 

1,622,216 

2,218,129 

1,057,172 


The principal consumers of British linon manufactures arc indi- 
cated in the following tabic, showing the exports for the year 


Country. 

Piece Goods. 

Yarns. 

United States 

Yards. 

82,060,900 

19,038,600 

13,626,200 

4,980,900 

6,281,000 

3,318,000 

298,800 

Value in £ 
2,344,910 
447,658 
404,917 
209,228 
165,237 
178,924 
11,241 

tb 

V aluu in £ 

Spanish West Indies 



Australia 



Germany 

2,476,500 

9no i nr, 

British North America 


France 

1,627,200 

V 4H8 100 

18*2,164 

Holland 

Belgium 

1,629^600 

6,662,600 

3,661,600 

126,619 

280,212 

167,648 

Spain and Canaries 



Other countries 

35.650,600 

1,089,477 

Total 

166,045,600 

4,836,582 

18,286,600 

1,067,172 

To which add : — 

Damasks, cheeked and printed 
linens 

j- 5,499,800 
8,308,000 

161,116 

... 


Sailcloth and soils 

Thread for sewing 

166,972 

2,687,1 00 

829]084 
86ft 390 

Unenumc'’uted 

... 






OUU,U4U 

Total .lnen manufactures... 

173,803,300 

6,163,669 

1,787,432 

**• 


,, yarn, thread, <fec 


1,737,432 

ii vuluo of exports 


6,901,101 




(J. PA.) 

LINO ( Molva vulgaris ), a fish of the cod-fish family 
(Qadid&\ readily recognized by its long body, two dorsal 
fins (of which the anterior is much shorter than the 
posterior), single long anal fin, separate caudal fin, a barbel 
on the chin, and large teeth in the lower jaw and on the 
palate. Its usual length is from 3 to 4 feet, but larger 
individuals of 5 or 6 feet in length, and some seventy 
pounds in weight, have been taken. The ling is found in 
the North Atlantic, from Spitzbergen and Iceland south- 
wards to the coast of Portugal. Its proper home is the 
German Ocean ; especially on the coasts of Norway, 
Denmark, Great Britain, and Ireland it occurs in great 
abandonee, generally at some distance from the land, in 
depths varying between 50 and 100 fathoms. During 
the winter months it approaches the shores, when great 
numbers are caught by meanB of long lines. On the 
American side of the ocean it is less common, although 
generally distributed along the south coast of Greenland, 
and on the banks of Newfoundland. This fish is one of 
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the most valuable species of the cod-fish famQy ; a certain 
number are consumed fresh, but by far the greater portion 
are prepared for exportation to various countries on the Con- 
tinent (Germany, Spain, Italy). They are either salted 
and sold as “ salt-fish/’ or split from head to tail and dried, 
forming, with similarly prepared cod and coal-fish, the 
article of which during Lent immense quantities are con- 
sumed in Germany and elsewhere under the name of 
“stock-fish.” Also the oil is frequently extracted from 
the liver and used by the poorer classes of the coast popula- 
tion for the lamp or as medicino. 

LING. See Heath. 

LINGARD, John (1771-1851), the Roman Catholic 
historiau of England, was born of humble parentage at 
Winchester on February 5, 1771. His intellectual abilities 
began to manifest themselves at a very early age, and in 
1782 he was sent to the English college at Douay, where 
be continued until shortly after the declaration of war by 
England (1793). For some time after his return to 
England he lived as tutor in the family of Lord Stourton, 
but in October 1794 he settled along with seven other 
former members of the old Douay college at Crook Hull 
near Durham, where on the completion of his theological 
course be became vice-president of the reorganized 
seminary. In 1795 he was ordained priest, and soon 
afterwards undertook the charge of the chairs of natural 
and moral philosophy. In 1808 he accompanied the com- 
munity of Crook Hall to the new and more commodious 
buildings at Usbaw, Durham, but in 1811, after declining 
the presidency of the college at Maynooth, he withdrew to 
the secluded mission at Hornby in Lancashire, where for 
the rest of his life he found the leisure which his literary 
pursuits demanded. In 1817 he visited Rome, where he 
made some researches in the Vatican Library, and also 
negotiated some business connected with the English college. 
In 1821 Pope Pius VII. created him doctor of divinity 
and of canon and civil law; and in 1825 Leo XII. is said 
to huve made him cardinal in petto . He died at Hornby 
on July 17, 1851. 

Lingard was the author of a considerable number of occasional and 
ephemeral writings of nn avowedly controversial character. He also 
wrote The Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church (1800), of which a 
third and greatly enlarged addition appeared in 1846 under the title 
The History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church ; containing 
an account of its origin, government , doctrines, worship , revenues , and 
clerical and monastic institutions ; but the work with which his 
name is chiefly Jissoeiated is A History of England from the first 
■invasion by the Romans to the commencement of the reign of William 
III., which appeared originally in 8 vols. at intervals between 1819 
and 1830. Three successive subsequent editions had the benefit of 
extensive revision by the author; a fifth edition in 10 vols. 8vo 
appeared in 1849, and a sixth, with life of the author by Tierney 
prefixed to vol. x., in 1854-56. Soon after its appearance it was 
translated into Fronch, German, and Italian. It is a work of 
ability and research ; and, though Cardinal Wiseman certainly 
claimed too much for its author when he called him “the only im- 
partial historian of our country,” yet the candid and dispassionate 
student will always find it profitable to learn from the pages of Lin- 
gard the uspects which the ovents of English history presented to 
the mind of an able and intense Roman Catholic in the earlier 
decades of tho 19th century. 

LINKOPING, a city of Sweden, the see of a bishop, 
and the chief town of the province of East Gothland, is 
situated in a fertile plain 21 miles by rail south-west of 
Stockholm, and communicates with Luke Roxen (£ mile to 
the north) and the Gata and Kiuda canals by meaus of the 
now navigable St&ngk. MoBt of the houses are of wood. 
The cathedral (1150-1499), a Romanesque building with 
a Gothic choir, is, next to the cathedral of Upsaha, the 
largest church in Sweden, and, since the cathedral of 
Trondhjem has lost so many of its treasures, presents the 
richest variety of objects of interest to the student of 
mediaeval art in the country. In the chnrch of St Lawrence, 
also called the Church of the Estates, are some paintings 
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by Horberg, the Swedish peasant artist Other buildings 
of note are the massive old episcopal palace (1470-1500), 
afterwards a royal palace, and the old gymnasium founded 
by Gustavus Adolphus in 1627, which contains a valuable 
library (30,000 volumes) of old books and manuscripts, 
formerly kept in the cathedral. The population, 3285 in 
1810, was 8706 in 1878. 

Linktfping early became a place of mark, and was already a 
bishop’s see in 1082. It was at a council held in the town in 1153 
that the payment of Peter’s pence was agreed to at the instigation 
of Nicholas Breakspeare, afterwards Adrian IV. The coronation 
of Birger Jarlsson Waldemar took place in the cathedral in 1251; 
and in the reign of Gustavus V:._ several important diets were 
hold in the town. A large portion of it was burned down in 
1700. 

LINLITHGOW, or West Lothian, a county of Scot- 
land, stretching for 17 miles along the south coast of 
the Firth of Forth, and bounded E. and SE by Edin- 
burghshire or Midlothian, S.W. by Lanarkshire, and W. 
by Stirlingshire. It lies between 55° 49' and 56° 1' N. 
lat., and 3° 18' and 3° 51' W. long, According to the 
ordnance survey the area is 127 square miles, or 81,114 
acres, a considerable increase on previous estimates. The 
longest straight line that can be drawn within the county 
is one of alxmt 22 miles from north-east to south-west, but 
the average length does not exceed -16 miles, and the 
average breadth is about 7. To the east and west the 
boundaries are in the main natural, following in the one 
case the Almond and the Breich Water (except in the 
neighbourhood of Mid Calder, where Edinburgh encroaches 
on Linlithgow), and in the other the Avon and Drumtassie 
Burn. To the south they are more conventional, the line 
of the watershed between the Clyde and the Forth being 
disregarded, and a good deal assigned to Lanarkshire which 
physically belongs to the Lothians. The whole county lies 
in the basin of the Forth, and there is a general slope 
upwards from the shore of the firth to the hilly district in 
the south-west. The surface is diversified by hill and dale, 
and, with the exception of the upland moors on the borders 
of Lanarkshire, there is no extensive tract of level ground. 
A kind of irregular valley stretches across the county from 
east to west, affording the most convenient route for road, 
canal, and railway. Between this valley and the firth 
runs a line of crags and hills often beginning to rise 
immediately behind the shore ; the more prominent are 
Dalmeny, Dundas, the Burns, and Glowerow’rem or Bonny- 
tounhill, the last a rounded eminence 559 feet above the sea, 
crowned by a conspicuous monument to General A. Hope, 
who fell in the Indian mutiny of 1858. To the south of 
the valley the ground rises pretty rapidly towards the west, 
more gradually towards the east. Between Bathgate and 
Linlithgow a general height is obtained of from 600 to 
700 feet, — the principal eminences being Knock (1017 
feet), Cairupaple or Cairnnaple (upwards of 1000), the 
Torphichen Hills, Bowden (749), and Cockleroy (942). 
Farther east come the Riccarton Hills; and the range 
may be said to terminate with Binny Craig, a striking 
crag-anc^tail similar to those of Stirling and Edinburgh. 
To the south-east stands the isolated Dechmont Law (686 
feet). 

There is no stream of any considerable size belonging 
exclusively to the county. The Almond rises in Lanark- 
shire, enters Linlithgowshire near Polkemmet, receives the 
White Burn and the Black Burn, and joining the Breich 
Water (also from Lanarkshire) passes Livingston, Mid 
Calder (Midlothian), and Kirkliston, and reaches the firth 
across the Brum Sands at Cr&mond. The Avon, which is 
already nearly as large as it ever becomes when it reaches 
the borders of the county below Muiravonside, passes 
Linlithgow bridge and Kinneil, and falls into the firth 
some distance Mow ittveravon. With the exception of 
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Lochcot, the only lake in the oounty is Linlithgow Looh, 
a sheet of water covering 102 acres to the north of the 
town, well-known as a meeting place for curling and 
skating clubs. The eastern end is not more than 10 feet 
deep, but in the western portion there is one place about 
50 feet deep. Eek are still caught in great numbers; 
and the perch and the worthless roach, locally called the 
braise, are abundant See Lake, p. 220. 

“The eastern portion of the county,” says Mr H. M. Cadell, 
“ consists of Lower Carboniferous Sandstones, thin estua- 
rine limestones, and shales. The Carboniferous Limestone 
series, to which the strata in the western portion belong, 
is separated from the underlying Calciferous Sandstone 
series by the Carboniferous or Mountain Limestone, which 
dips westward and is well exposed along the outcrop in the 
disused lime-quarries of Hillhouse, Silvermine, and Bath- 
gate. The overlying rocks consist of sandstones, shales, 
and coal-seams, which are worked at Bathgate and Bo’ness, 
above which come the three upper marine bands named 
respectively the Index, the Calmy or Janet Peat, and the 
Castlecary or Levenseat Limestone, the last of which is taken 
as the top of the Carboniferous Limestone series and the base 
of the Millstone Grit The strata containing most of the 
workable coals at Bo’ness have a thickness of about 150 
fathoms, measuring from the Index Limestone to the lowest 
seam. The extensive sheets of contemporaneous ‘volcanic 
rocks (basalts, dolerites, and tuffs) form a remarkable feature 
in the geology of the county. The high ground between 
Linlithgow and Bathgate is formed of an almost uninter- 
rupted pile of these rocks about 2000 feet in thickness. 
They thin out towards the north and south, and on the 
shore of the firth they occur regularly interbedded with 
the seams of the Bo’ness coal-field, which are usually in no 
degree injured by their presence. The tuffs or ash beds are 
well seen at Preston Burn, Carriden House, and St Magda- 
len’s near Linlithgow, while Binns Hill near Blackness is 
the remnant of an old volcano of Lower Carboniferous age. 
Trap dykes rise through the strata and run in an east and 
west direction, one of which can be traced for 4 miles 
between Parkly Craigs and the Avon.” A few mineral 
springs, sulphurous and chalybeate, are known to exist in 
the county, but none of them are now of medical repute. 
In 1875 a salt spring was discovered in the volcanic rocks 
to the west of the town of Linlithgow, boring having been 
prosecuted to tho depth of 451 feet in search of drinking 
water. (See Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin ., 1875.) Coal-mining has 
been prosecuted in the county probably from the time of the 
Romans; and the earliest document extant in regard to coal- 
pits in Scotland is a charter granted about the end of the 
12th century to William Oldbridge of Carriden. In 1871 
it was estimated by the Government commissioners that the 
Linlithgow coal-fields still contained 127,621,800 tons of 
coal accessible at depths not exceeding 4000 feet. About 
1440 miners were employed in the twenty coal-mines in 
1881, and the output for the year was 504,338 tons. At the 
same date there were six iron-mines in operation, with 926 
miners and an output of 180,194 tons. The Kinneil 
Company, which is the largest in this department, employs 
about 700 persons. Fire-clay is worked in connexion with 
the coal ; at Kinneil 60,000 bricks can be turned out per 
week. Since their value was made apparent by Mr 
Young about 1850, the shales have been the object of an 
extensive industry at Broxburn, Uphail, Dalmeny, and 
Hopetoun. The six mines in 1881 employed 691 miners, 
and the output was 353,826 tons. Limestone, freestone, 
and whinstone are all quarried within the county, and the 
Binny freestone has been used for the Royal Institution, 
the National Gallery, and many of the principal buildings 
of both Edinburgh and Glasgow. As a manufacturing 
district Linlithgow does not styfi4 high, — the chief ectab- 
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lishments, apart from those mentioned in connexion with 
the town, being grist-mills, distilleries, chemical works, 
glass works, spade and shovel works, and a pottery. 

The climate of the county hardly differs from that of 
the western portion of Midlothian. The annual rainfall, 
however, is somewhat greater, and is a fifth more than that 
of East Lothian : for the twenty-one years ending 1880 the 
mean at Linlithgow was 31*76 inches, while at East Linton 
(east of Haddington) it was 26-52. 1 

Linlithgow is classed as a mixed agricultural and pastoral county ; 
the agricultural element, however, preponderates largely, though 
the area of permanent pasture has been increasing. It is calculated 
that of the total area of 81,114 acres about 20,000 acres consist of 
the best sorts of clay (carse, &c.), 22,700 of clay on a cold bottom, 
9500 of loam, as much of light gravel and sand, 14,000 of moorland 
and high rocky ground, and 1500 of peat. Only a very small part 
of the arable land remains unreclaimed ; the parish of Livingston, 
which in the beginning of last century was nearly covered with 
heath and juniper, in now all under rotation Bathgate and 
Torpliicben contain patches of peat moss and swamp. In Carriden 
and Dttlmenv, and generally along the coast, the soil is light and 
early, though in some parts it varies so ofton that no single term 
is applicable to any considerable area. According to the agri- 
cultural returns for 1881, the corn crops occupiod 17,347 acres, 
green crops 7204, clover and gross under rotation 12,980, permanent 
pasture (exclusive of heath or mountain tynd) 21,289. Oats aro 
the most important of the cereals, 10,348 acres ; and barley comes 
next with 4874 ncres, an increase on the 3787 acres of 1856. Wheat 
has been steadily losing ground ; while 1856 showed 4643 acres, 
1881 gives only 1450. Beans, which used to occupy about 1000 
acres, arc, now reduced to 655. An increasing area is devoted to 
tlovor and grasses for hay ; but on the other hand the turnip area 
has lwen considerably reduced — 5142 acres in 1856, 3861 in 1881, 
The extent of land under potatoes has slightly increased,— 3052 
acres for 1881, 2355 being the average for 186&-75. Cattle breeding 
is not much attended to, but a considerable number of animals Rre 
bought and fattened, and dairy farming is largely prosecuted, the 
fresh butter and churn milk being sent mainly to Edinburgh, but 
also to Newcastle, &c. Very little cheese is made. As a sheep- 
farming county Linlithgow stands very low— the retuniR giving 
17,605 head in 1881, 23,070 in 1866. But few horses are brod, and 
the number of those in the county has remained wonderfully sternly 
for the last fifteen years. Pigs have grown greatly fewer— 3166 in 
1866, and only 1442 in 1881. 

The average extent of the farmB is 108 acres, rather less than in 
Midlothian ; of the total 542 more than 200 do not exceed 50 
acres, and only 35 rise above 300. Very little of the laud is rented 
at more than £3 per acre ; an average of £2 to £2, 10s. for the best 
districts, of 30s. to 85s. for medium soils, and 15s. to 25s. for the 
-vorst land, will not be wide of the mark. The leases of the 
arable lunds are almost invariably for nineteen years, and grass 
lands are usually let annually by public auction, though in some 
instances they are taken for a period of three or five years.” a 

Though it is only in the neighbourhood of the principal mansions 
that large stretches of wood exist, tho county ns ft tree-growing 
district rises considerably above the average for Scotland, — tho 
woodland aroa being returned os 4899 acres in 1881, or one-sixteenth 
of tho wholo (Edinburgh shows one-twontiotli). The finest woods 
are those of Hopetoun (where tho beech avenues are especially note- 
worthy), NewliHton, Kin noil, and Dalmeny. Much of tno old 
timber has been recently cut down, but replanting has been 
vigorously prosecuted. 

The valued rent of tho county in 1649 was £75,027 Scots, or 
about £6252 sterling. In 1806 the real rent was £64,518 sterling, 
and in 1811, £88,745. Exclusive of railways, tho valuation was 
£189,198 in 1876-77, and £216,011 in 1881-82. In tho be- 
ginning of the century tho county was practically in the hands 
of between thirty and forty landowners (Trotter). According to 
the Government roturn for 1872-73, the total number of owners 
was 1535, of which 287 possessed upwards of 1 acre. Tho pro- 
prietors holding estates above 2000 acres were as follows : — Karl of 
Hopetoun, 11,870 acres; Earl of Rosebery, 5680 ; Sir William 
Baiilie of Polkommet, 4320 ; Duke of Hamilton’s Trustoes, 3694 ; 
Lord Cardross, 2995 ; William Cowan of Linbum, 2231 ; Robert 
H. J. Stewart of Champtleune, 2036 ; Dundas’s Trustee, 2082. 

. Hopetoun House, tne aoat of tho earl of Hopetoun, and the 
grandest mansion in the county, occupies a fine position between 
Queensfeny and Blackness. Begun about 1696 by Sir William 


Queensfeny ana maoicness. Begun about loao oy oir wmiam 
Bruce of Kinross, and completed long afterwards by Mr Adam, it 
praetloally occupies the site of the old castle of Abercorn, which 

1 For earlier notices of rainfall, Ac., see Trotter’s Agriculture qf 
West Lothian. 

• dee Thomas Farrell, in Trans. of Highland and Agne . doc. qf 
Scotland* 1877. 


was taken from the DouglM family by James It. in 1455. Dthsstjf 
park (earl of Rosebery! lies about H mile, west of Cmmond; the 
neighbouring ruins of Barnbougle Castle, an a n ci en t seat of ^.tbe 
Mowbrays, Ttave been incorporated with a modern btuldiug. 
Almondell House (earl of Buchan) is situated on the Almond, not 
far from Mid Calaer. Kinneil, a now deserted residence of the 
dukes of Hamilton, associated with memories of Colonel Lilbum 
and Dugald Stewart, is a short distance to the south-west of 
Bo’ness. On a trap rock jutting out into the firth stands Black, 
ness Castle, now used as a powder magazine, but once one of the 
* ‘ keys of the kingdom, ” with a busy little port under its protec- 
tion. Niddry Cattle (often called West or Seton Niddry), one of 
the resting places of Queen Mary, is now a mere ruin. Newliston 
(now owned by T. A. Hog) was for many years the residence of 
Lord Stair, who first introduced the field cultivation of cabbage, 
and is said to have laid out the woods according to tho plan of the 
battle of Dettingen. Dundaa Castle was the original seat of the 
Dundas family. Pardovan recalls the memory of Walter Steuart, 
author of the Collections concerning the Worship , &c. , of the Church 
of Scotland , and Philipstoun that of John Dundas, another Scottish 
ecclesiastical lawyeT. Kincavel was the birthplace and family 
mansion of Patrick Hamilton. 

There aro two royal burghs in the county — Linlithgow and 
Queensferry, and, besides tho towns Bathgate, Borrowstounness or 
Bo’ness, Armadale, a number of thriving villages. 

The Union Canal connecting the Forth and Clyde Canal with 
Edinburgh passes along the central valley, and crosses the Almond 
and Avon oy bridges designed by Thomas Telford. The North 
British Railway has two lines between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
which pass through the county v-ia Linlithgow and Bathgate 
respectively. . Queensferry and Bo’ness are both connected with 
the system by branch-lines, and Bathgate is a junction of some 
importance. 

The population of Watt Lothian has increased from 17,844 in 1801 
to 43,198 (22,436 males and 20,762 females) in 1881. The greatest 
increaso (8601) took place in the decennial period 1851-1861, the 
least (606) in 1811-21. The femalos were in excess of the males in 
every census down to 1841 ; since then tho preponderance has been 
on the other side. The total population was 23,291 in 1881, 
26,872 in 1841, 80,044 in 1851, 38,646 in 1861, and 40,965 in 
1871. 

Traces of tho prehistoric occupation of the county are fairly 
numerous. On Bowden Hill is an earthwork connected by Mr 
Glennie and others with the Arthurian contest. On Caimpaple 
may be seen a circular building of unknown but early origin, and at 
Kipps is a cromlech once surrounded by circles of stones. Stone 
cists have been discovered at Carlowrie, Dalmeny, Newliston, &c. 
Near Inveravon is a vast accumulation of shells considered by 
several geologists to be a natural bed, but claimed by anti- 
quaries as an artificial mound, either a kitchen midden or a 
heap for the manufacture of lime (see David Grieve, Proc . Sc. 
Soc. of Ant., 1870-71). The Wall of Antoninus lies for a con- 
siderable distance within the county, and is believed to give origin 
to the names Carriden and Walton (see an account of a detailed 
exploration of the wall in Builder , £877, pp. 1023-26). A fine 
legionary tablet was discovered at Bridgeness in 1868 (Proc. Sc. 
Soc. of Ant., vol. viii.). Roman camps can be distinguished in 
several places. 

At Torphichen 8 are tho remains of a preceptory of the Knightsof 
St John of Jerusalem, partly used as a parish church. The churches 
of Dalmeny, Abercorn, Kiridiston, Upnall, and South Queensferry 
are of early origin, —Romanesque and Norman Gothic. 

Linlithgow, the county town of the above county, and 
a royal and parliamentary burgh, situated in the central 
valley, 18 miles by rail from Edinburgh, consists almost 
exclusively of a single street running east and west along 
both sides of the highway ; gardens behind the houses 
stretch down to the lake or climb the lower slopes 
of the rising grounds, on which a considerable number 
of suburban residences have been erected. In the 
early part of the century the general aspect of the street 
was antique and picturesque, but the greater proportion 
of the frontage has been rebuilt or modernized. Apart 
from the palace and the contiguous church of St Michael, 
the only edifices of any note are an ancient towerlike build* 
ing near the railway station, which tradition regards as a 
mansion of the Knights Templars, the town-house (1688^ 
and the county courts (1865). “ Linlithgow for wells” is 

a proverbial expression ; and the cross well in the public 

* See Abstract of the Charters .. in the Chartulary qf Torphiokm 
(ed. 18801 
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square !tT front of the town-home is a striking piece of 
grotesque, carved work in atone, originally Erected, it is 
believed, in the reign of James V., but rebuilt in 1807. 
The burgh school goes back to the pre-Reformation times. 
Shoemaking and tanning are the leading industries ; but a 
large distillery and (in the neighbourhood) two paper mills, 
glue works, and a soap factory add considerably to the 
business of the place. Linen bleaching is altogether a 
thing of the past. A grain market is held every Friday. 
The riding of the marches of the burgh is still performed 
annually by the magistrates and trades. The population 
of the burgh was 2282 in 1792-93, 3843 in 1861, 3690 
in 1871, and 3913 in 1881. 

Linlithgow Palace is by general consent the finest min of its kind 
In Scotland. Heavy but effective, the sombre walls rise above the 
green knolls of the promontory which divides the lake into two 
nearly equal portions In plan it is almost square (168 by 174 
feet), enclosing a court (91 by 88 feet), in the centre of which stands 
the mined fountain used as a model for that erected in front of 
Holyrood Palace. At each corner tliore is a tower with an internal 
spiral staircase, — that of the north-west angle being crowned by a 
little octagonal turret known as 44 Queen Margarets Bower, M from 
the tradition that it was there that the consort of James IV. sat 
and watched for his return from Flodden. The oldest portion of 
the building is probably the west side, whose massive masonry, 
hardly broken by a single window, is supposed to date in part from 
the time of James III. ; but the larger part of the south and east 
sides belong to James V., about 1636 ; and the north side was 
rebuilt in 1619-20. Of James V. ’a portion, which is architectur- 
ally the richest, tlio main apartments are the Lyon chamber or 
parliament hall, and the chai>ol royal. The grand entrance ap- 
proached by a drawbridge, was on the east side ; above the gate 
way are still some weather-worn remains of rich allegorical designs, 
once resplendent with colour. A few yards to the south of the 
palace is the church of* St Michael, a Gothic (Scottish Decorated) 
building (180 feot long intorually excluding the apse and the 
steeple, by 62 in breadth excluding the transepts) probably founded 
in 1242, but mainly built in th^ 16th century. The central west 
front steeple was till 1821 top^ied by a crown like that of St 
Giles, Edinburgh. 1 

Linlithgow' (wrongly identified with a Roman Lindum) was a 
royal burgh with a royal castle and an endowed church as far back 
as the reign of David I. Edward I., who had cncam)>od there the 
night before the battle of Falkirk (1298), wintered at Linlithgow 
in 1301, and next year built 44 a pole (castle) mekill and strong,” 
which in 1313 was captured by the Scots through the assistance of 
William Bunnock or Binning and his famous hay-cart. Later in 
the century (1369) the customs of Linlithgow yielded more than 
those of any other chief town except Edinburgh ; and the burgh 
was taken along with Lanark to supply the place of Berwick and 
Roxburgh in the court of the Four Burghs (1368). Robert II. 
granted it a charter of imnfunities, the oldest still preserved, in 
1384. The palace becoming a favourite residence of the kings of 
Scotland, ana often forming part of the marriage settlement of their 
consorts (Mary of Gueldere, 1449 ; Margaret of Denmark, 1468 ; 
Margaret of England, 1603), is frequently mentioned in Scotch 
history. James V. was born within its walls in 1612, and his 
daughter Mary, December 7, 1642. In 1570 the Regent Murray 
was assassinated in the High Street by Hamilton of Bothwelf- 
liaugh. In 1600 the title oarl of Linlithgow was liestowed on 
Alexander, Lord Livingston, by James VI., who after his accession 
to the English throne retained an affection for the palace, and 
visited it again in 1617. The university of Edinburgh took 
refuge at Linlithgow from the plague in 1645-46 ; and in the same 
year the national parliament, which had often sat in the palace, 
was held there for the last time. The public burning of the Cove- 
nant (16^), the passing of Prince Charles through the town in 1746, 
and the miming of the palace by Hawley’s dragoons in 1746 are the 
chief remaining facts in the local annals. Most of the privileges 
which Linlithgow enjoyed have drop]»ed away. The rise of Bo’nes# 
gave the last blow to the prosperity of its port at Blackness ; its 
burgh lands have all been sold ; and, after gaining its case three 
times in the Court of Session, it was deprived (1859) by the House of 
Lords of any claim to levy bridge toll and custom from the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway. 

Besides the Statist. Account of Scotland, see 8ir Robert SlbhaM's Hist, of t’>e 
Sheriffdoms of Linlithgow and Stirlingshire, EUlnbarjch, 3710; Peimev, Hist. 
Account of Linlithgowshire. Edinburgh. 1839, extracted from Clwrimers’s Calc- 
Ante; J. Trotter, (haoral View of Agriculture of W. Lothian, Edinburgh, 3704, 
new and enlarged edition, 1810; X P. Wood, The Ancient and Modem Stats of 
the Parish jf Cn mmm d , Edinburgh, 1704; James Cdllle, TheRopal Folate of L%n 
Uthfs w. with arehHeetural plates, Edinburgh, 1840; George Waldle, Hist, of the 
fhwf wad Maos of Linlithgow, Ltollthgov, g d ed, km , 

1 Bee BOHng’a Antiquities ; Collie’s monograph ; and ChaomtoruHcs 
gf Old Okurck Architecture of Scotland, 1861 . 
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LINN/EUS (1707-1778). Owl ton Limri, better 
known under his earlier name of Carolus Linnaeus, was 
bom 13th May 1707 o.s., at R&shult, in the parish of 
Stenbrohult, in the province of Sm&land, Sweden. 3 * His 
parents were Nils Linnaeus, the oomminister, afterwaMs 
pastor, of the parish, and Christina, the daughter of 
Brodersonius, the previous incumbent; Carl, the subject 
of our notice, being their eldest child. When only four 
years old he was much impressed with his father’s con- 
versation with some of his people concerning the properties 
and names of certain of the local plants of economic value ; 
from that time he constantly asked his father about the 
quality and nature of every plant he met with, often 
asking more than his father could answer; at other times, 
having forgotten the information previously given him, 
he was threatened with a refusal to answer his queries 
unless he promised to remember what he was told. To 
this early discipline Linnams afterwards ascribed his 
tenacious memory, which, added to his extreme sharpness 
of sight, laid the foundations of his eminence as a reform- 
ing naturalist. 

His formal education began in 1714, when he was put 
under the private tuition of Telander, and three years later 
he entered the primary school at Wexio. In 1719 he was 
committed to the care of Gabriel Hok, who afterwards 
married his pupil's sister Anna Maria ; this preceptor had 
greater skill as a teacher than his predecessors, and was 
less severe;* still he was unable to overcome the distaste 
the youth had acquired for ordinary scholastic studies. 
During his last years at school Linnaeus took advantage of 
the greater liberty then allowed him to ramble in search of 
plants. 

In 1724 he passed from the school to the gymnasium, 
carrying with him the same dislike for all those studies 
which were considered necessary for admission to holy 
orders, bis father’s intention being to bring up his son in 
liis own profession. Botany, a science at that time entirely 
neglected, almost wholly engrossed his attention ; he formed 
a small library of the few Swedish writers who had treated 
of plants, which he was constantly poring over, although 
unable to comprehend all he found in their volumes. 

In 1726 his father came to Wexio, .hoping to hear a 
good report of the two years’ study of his son; but, whilst 
there was no complaint as regards his moral deportment, 
his progress in the prescribed studies had been so unsatis- 
factory that his father was recommended to apprentice him 
to a tailor or shoemaker, in preference to giving him a 
learned education, for which he was evidently unfitted. 
The old clergyman, deeply grieved at this poor return for 
his struggles to keep his son at school during the previous 
twelve years, went to visit Dr Rothman, a medical practi- 
tioner and lecturer on physics in the town, to consult him 
regarding a bodily ailment from which he was suffering. 
In the course of conversation be mentioned his mortifica- 
tion at his son's dulness, when Rothman expressed his con- 
fident belief that he could end the troubles of both father 
and son, and that Carl, though extremely backward in theo 
logical studies, would yet distinguish himself in medicine 
and natural history. Rothman further offered to board 
and lodge Carl during the twelvemonth more which must 
be passed in the gymnasium. A short time after this, 
Rothman gave his pupil a course of private instruction in 
physiology with great success, the young man acquitting 
himself excellently on examination. His tutor also gave 


* The new style )>eing then in process of gradual adoption in 
Sweden, the year 1704 was regarded as a common year in that country, 
consequently the true date of Linnasus’s birth, according to our present 
reckoning, was 23d May 1707, the commonly received date, 24th Ma>, 
being an error due to supposing the calendar in Sweden and Rnasia afj 
that time to be identical. 
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him hints as to the proper manner of studying plants, and 
directed his attention to Tournefort’s system of arrange- 
ment, which was founded on the differences in the flowers. 

He proceeded to the uuiversity of Lund in 1727, bearing 
a dubiously worded testimonium from Nils Krok, the rector 
of the gymnasium, to the effect that shrubs in a garden 
may disappoint the cares of the gardener, but if transplanted 
into different soil may prosper, therefore the bearer was 
sent to the university, where, perchance, he might find a 
more propitious climate. His former preceptor Hok kept 
back this doubtful recommendation, and presented Linnaeus 
to the rector and dean as his own private pupil, thus pro- 
curing his matriculation. 

Whilst studying here, Liunaeus lodged at the house of 
Dr Kilian Stobaeus, afterwards professor of medicine, and 
physician to the king, who possessed an excellent museum 
of minerals, shells, birds, and dried plants ; the methods 
of preservation here adopted were as a revelation to the 
young student, and taught him how to prepare his own 
acquisitions. Stoboeus suffered greatly from ill-health, he 
was also lame, and one-oyed ; but he was an amiable and 
extremely able man, having a large practice among the 
wealthier classes in the province of Sk&ne. Linnaeus was 
sometimes called upon to assist the physician by writing 
the prescriptions, but as he wrote a bad hand, he was 
frequently sent away again. In those days physicians 
wrote legibly. 

A German student named Koulas also lodged with 
Stobneus, and amongst the indulgences he enjoyed was 
that of access to the library of his landlord ; with his 
fellow-student Linnaeus formed a close friendship, and in 
return for instruction in the physiology which Linnaeus had 
learned of Dr Rothman, Koulas supplied him with volumes 
from the book-shelves of Stobaeus, which were read by him 
stealthily at night. The mother of Stobreus, who was old 
and wakeful, noticed that there was constantly a light in 
Linnaeus’s room, and, being afraid of fire, desired her son to 
reprimand the young man for his carelessness. Two nights 
afterwards, Stobaous went into Linnaeus’s chamber at 
eleven o’clock, expecting to find him asleep, but was 
astonished to find him poring over books. He was forced 
to confess whence these were obtained, and was at once 
ordered to bed ; but the next morning, being further 
questioned, he was granted full liberty to use the library, 
and perfect familiarity was accorded by the doctor, who, 
having no children, held out hopes of making the young 
student his heir. 

Whilst botanizing in the spring of 1728, Linnaeus was 
attacked by what he considered to be a venomous animal, 
afterwards named by him Furia infemalis , in allusion to 
the torment and danger he suffered from it ; after his 
recovery, he passed the summer at his father’s house in 
Sm&land. Here ho again met Rothman, who strongly 
advised him to quit Lund and to go to Upsala, where he 
would find greater facilities for the prosecution of his 
medical studies, and possibly obtain some scholarship to 
eke out his scanty means, Linnaeus adopted his patron’s 
advice, and started for Upsala with a sum of £8 sterling, 
that being all he was to expect from his parents. At this 
seat of learning his slender funds were soon exhausted ; 
being young and unknown, he found no means of earning 
money by lecturing or teaching ; he became dependent on 
chance generosity for a meal, and had to repair his shoes 
with folded paper. He could not well return to Lund, for 
Stobssus had taken offence at his departing without con- 
sulting him; and, besides, the journey required money 
which he did not possess. 

In the autumn of this year, 1729, Linnaeus was engaged 
intently examining some plants growing in the academical 
garden, when a venerable clergyman asked him what he 


was studying, whether he understood botany, whence he 
came, and how long he had been busied in the study. 
After being questioned at length, he was requested to follow 
his companion home; there he discovered him to be Dr 
Olaf Celsius, professor of theology, at that time working at 
his Hierobotanicon , which saw the light nearly twenty years 
later. When the professor shw Linnceus’s collections he 
was still more impressed, and, finding him necessitous, he 
offered him board and lodging; he afterwards admitted 
him to close intimacy, and allowed him the free use of his 
rich library. The temporary adjunctus of the faculty of 
medicine being incompetent, Linnaeus, by the recommenda- 
tion of Celsius, was able to get some private pupils, and 
thereby to assume a more creditable appearance. 

At this time there was only one medical student who 
distinguished himself by diligence in study, and that was 
Peter Arctedius, who afterwards styled himself ArtedL A 
close friendship sprang up between the two young men; 
they studied in concert, and vied with each other in their 
attainments, with perfect good temper, though of very 
diverse dispositions. Linnaeus waB sovereign in ornithology, 
entomology, and botany, Artedi reserving to, himself the 
umbelliferous plants, fishes, and amphibia. A silence, 
almost total, prevailed in the university at this time on 
topics of natural history; during his whole curriculum 
Linnaeus did not hear a single public lecture delivered on 
anatomy, botany, or chemistry. 

During this period of intense receptivity, he came upon 
a critique which ultimately led to the establishment of his 
artificial system of plant classification. This was a review 
of Yaillant’s Sermo de Strue.tura Florum y Leyden, 1718, 1 
a thin quarto in French and Latin ; it set him upon 
examining the stamens and pistils of flowers, and, becoming 
convinced of the paramount importance of these organs, he 
formed the idea of basing a system of arrangement upon 
them. Another work by Wallin, Td/xo? <£vtcdv, sive Nuptix 
Arborum Uissertatio , Upsala, 1729, having fallen into his 
hands, he drew up a short treatise on the sexes of plants, 
and showed it to Dr Celsius, who put it into the hands of 
the younger Olaf Rudbeck, at that time professor of botany 
in the university. In the following year Rudbeck, whose 
advanced age compelled him to lecture by deputy, appointed 
Linnaeus his adjunctus ; in the spring of 1730, therefore, 
the latter began his lectures, and was accompanied by many 
pupils on his botanical excursiona The academic garden 
was entirely remodelled under his auspices, and furnished 
with many rare species, he being now in a position to direct 
the gardener, whereas in the year before he had actually 
solicited appointment to the vacant post of gardener, which 
was refused him on the ground of his capacity for better 
things. 

His evenings were now devoted to the preparation of his 
epoch-making books, which were issued several years 
after wardB in the Netherlands. His position at the 
university having become unpleasant, he readily undertook 
to explore the little known country of Lapland, at the cost 
of the Academy of Sciences of Upsala. He started thence 
on May 12, 1732 o.s., carrying all his luggage on his back, 
journeying at first on horseback along the road skirting 
the coast to Ume&, thence fey boat up the river to Lyksele 
within the Arctic Cir^ penetrating to what he terms 
Olycksmyran (t.e., the ttftlfrcky marsh) in spite of the 
melting of the ice, which made travelling in that part 
almost impossible. UnafeSe to penetrate farther into the 
interior, he returned to still skirting the sea-shore 

by PiteA to LulelL From this latter place he made a long 
excursion to the north-west by Jockmock and Qvickjoek ; 

1 This work has a serious mistake on both title pages ; it is corre c ted 
in the errata, but the correction seems to have escaped the notice of 
every bibliographer. 
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then, crossing the moantain range, he came out upon the 
coast of Finmark. He retraced his steps to Luleft, and at 
Calix he learned the art of assaying “ in two days aud a 
night,” continuing his journey through Torne&, and the 
eastern coast of the gulf of Bothnia to Abo; there he 
rested eight days, and finally reached Upsala by sea. The 
distance traversed in this tour was upwards of 4600 English 
statute miles ; the cost of his journey is given at 1 12 silver 
dollars, or less than .£25 sterling. His own account of the 
journey was published in English by Sir J. E, Smith, under 
the title Lacked* Lapponica , in 1811; the scientific results 
were published in his Flora Lapponica , Amsterdam, 1737. 
In 1733 Linnaeus was engaged in teaching the method of 
assaying ores, and hoped to be allowed to lecture on botany ; 
but a quarrel broke out between a rival, Rosen, and himself, 
the former having, by private influence, contrived to get a 
prohibition put on all private lectures on medicine in the 
university. Linnaeus, enraged at finding his livelihood 
thus cut off, went so far as to draw his sword upon Rosen, 
but was prevented from harming his antagonist At 
this juncture the governor of Dalecarlia invited Linnaeus 
to travel through his province, as he had done through 
Lapland. Whilst on this journey he lectured at Fahlun 
to large audiences ; Browallius, the chaplain there, after- 
wards bishop of Abo, now strongly urged Linnaeus to 
go abroad and take his degree of M.D. at a foreign 
university, by which means he could afterwards settle 
where he pleased. Linnaeus, having become attached to 
the eldest daughter of Dr Mord or Moraeus, left Sweden in 
1735 to seek his fortune in the manner stated, and to 
return to claim her hand. 

He travelled by Liibeck and Hamburg ; detecting a 
seven-headed hydra to be a fabrication at the latter, he 
was obliged to quit the town in haste to avoid the wrath of 
its possessor. From Altona he went by sea to Amsterdam, 
staying there a w r eek ; he then proceeded to Harderwijk, 
where he went through the requisite examination, and de- 
fended his thesis on the cause of intermittent fever. His 
scanty funds were now nearly spent, but he passed on 
through Haarlem to Leyden ; there he called on Grono- 
vius, who, returning the visit, was shown the Sy sterna 
Naturae in MS., and was so greatly astonished at it that 
he sent it to press at his own expense. The first edition 
was in eight folio sheets ; the subsequent editions were 
in 8vo ; and the twelfth immensely enlarged edition 
appeared during the author’s lifetime. This famous system, 
which, artificial as it was, substituted order for confusion, 
largely made its way on account of the lucid and admirable 
laws, and comments on them, which were issued almost 
at the same time. See Botany, voL iv. p. 80. Boer- 
haave, whom Linnaeus saw after waiting eight days for 
admission, recommended him to Burman at Amsterdam, 
where he stayed a twelvemonth, living at the house of 
the professor. While there he issued his Fundamenta 
Botanica , an unassuming small octavo, which has exercised 
immense influence. The wealthy banker Cliffort having 
invited Linnaeus to visit his magnificent garden at Harte- 
camp, hi remained there, living like a prince, but work- 
ing most assiduously in the garden and library, both 
of which were kept up without regard to cost His Flora 
Lapponica was now printed, containing a description of the 
genus Linn&a, by his friend Gronovius ; he selected this 
plant to bear his name, from a similarity, as he thought, 
between it and himself. Whilst living with Cliffort, 
Linnaeus met with his old fellow-student Artedi, who was 
quite destitute, having spent all his money in London ; 
LinnsBus introduced him to Seba, then working at fishes, 
Artedi’s chief object of study ; he worked hard at deecrib- 
ing them, until only six remained undescribed, when he 
unfortunately fell into a canal at night, and was drowned 


Linnaeus persuaded Cliffort to redeem the manuscript, and 
he published it as a memorial of his deceased friend. 

In 1736 Linnaeus visited England. He was warmjy 
recommended by Boerhaave to Sir Hans Sloane, but the 
old collector seems to have received him coldly. A better 
reception awaited him at Oxford, where Dr Shaw welcomed 
him cordially ; Dillenius, the professor of botany there, 
was icy at first, but afterwards thawed completely, kept 
him a month, and even offered to share the emoluments of 
the chair with him. At Chelsea he saw Philip Miller, and 
took some plants thence to Cliffort ; but certain other stories 
which are current about Linnaeus’s visit to England are of 
very doubtful authenticity. 

On his return to the Netherlands he completed the 
printing of his Genera Ptantarum^ a volume which must be 
considered the starting point of modern systematic botany ; 
Tournefort formed many genera, but Linnaeus was tne 
first to circumscribe them. During the same year, 1737, 
Linnaeus finished arranging Clittort's collection of plants, 
living and dried ; these were described in the Hortus 
Cliff ortianw, a folio illustrated with engravings by Ehret ; 
this book was entirely written in nine months. During 
the compilation he used to “amuse” himself with drawing 
up the Cntica Botanica y also printed in the Netherlands 
But this strenuous and unremitting labour told upon him ; 
the atmosphere of the Low Countries seemed to oppress him 
beyond endurance ; he resisted all Cliffords entreaties to 
remain with him, and started homewards. 

Van Royen managed to detain him a year at Leyden, to 
help iu rearranging the garden, thereby offending Cliffort, 
whom he had quitted on the plea of hastening back to 
Sweden. Linnaeus now published his Clause# Ptantarum , 
and almost at the same time appeared Van Royen’s Ilortus 
Leydensi# and Gronovius’s Flora Virgin ica, both of these 
being drawn up on the Linncear system. In 1738 
Boerhaave pressed Linnaeus to accept a post at Surinam; 
he declined this for himself, but passed it on tc Johan 
Bartsch of Kbnigsberg, a member with himself of a select 
club of naturalists at Leyden. Bartsch ultimately fell a 
victim to the climate of that colony. 

While residing at Leyden Linmeus was warned that one 
of his acquaintance was endeavouring to supplant him in 
the affections of Sara Mortf ; he intended to set out at once, 
but was attacked by ague before lie could start. Cliffort, 
hearing of this, took Linneeus to his own house again, and 
would not suffer him to depart until he was sufficiently 
well. His complete recovery, however, did not take place 
until he had gained the higher country of Brabant, where 
in one day he felt himself entirely renovated. He con- 
tinued bis journey to Paris, where he visited Antoine and 
Bernard do Jussieu, botanizing with the latter. Abandon- 
ing all notion of returning through Germany, he went to 
Rouen, sailed for Sweden, and landed at Helsingborg. 

Linnaeus established himself in September 1738 as 
physician in Stockholm, but, being unknown as a medical 
man, no one at first cared to consult him, a great change 
from the attention paid to him abroad ; he himself declared 
“ that, had he not been in love, he would certainly have left 
bis native country.” By degrees he found patients, was 
then appointed naval physician at Stockholm, with minor 
appointments, and was married on the 26th June 1739. 

Early in 1740 Rudbeck died, and Roberg resigned; the 
chairs of botany and medicine at Upsala being thus vacant, 
Rosen and Linnaeus were chosen respectively to fill them. 
The former rivals afterwards agreed to exchange professor- 
ships to their mutual benefit; in 1741, previous to this 
exchange, Linnaeus travelled through Gland and Gothland, 
by command of the state, publishing his results in OUmdska 
ock GothUtndska Rem, 1745. The index to this volume 
shows the first employment of trivial names in nomenclature* 

XIV. — 8s 
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* Henceforward his life was a continuous course of pro- 
sperity, his time being taken up by teaching and the prepara- 
tion of other works. In the year 1 745 he issued his Flora 
Suecica and Fauna Suecica , the latter having occupied his 
attention during fifteen years ; afterwards, two volumes of 
observations made during journeys in Sweden, W&stgtita 
Re$a , Stockholm, 1747, and Skanska Peso, Stockholm, 
1751. He examined the collections made many years 
before in Ceylon by Hermann, the full publication taking 
lace in his Flora Zeylanica , Stockholm, 1747. In 1748 
e brought out his llortus Upsaliensis , showing that he had 
added eleven hundred species to those formerly iu cultiva- 
tion in that garden. In 1750 his Pkilosophia Botanica was 
given to the world; it consists of a commentary on the 
various axioms he had published in 1735 in his Fwnda - 
•mmta Botanica, and was dictated to his pupil Lofting, 
while the professor was confined to his bed by an attack 
of gout so violent as to threaten his life ; he attributed his 
recovery to eating plentifully of wood-strawberries, a 
regimen he afterwards carefully observed. A much slighter 
attack in the following year was mainly cured by the 
pleasure caused by Kalm bringing home many new plants 
from Canada. 

He catalogued the Queen's Museum at Drotningholm, and 
the King’s at Ulrichsdal, but the most important work of 
this period of his life is unquestionably his Species Planta- 
rum , Stockholm, 1753, — a second edition being issued in 
1762. In this volume the trivial names are fully set 
forth ; although they had been previously shadowed forth 
by Linnaius and others, yet to him belongs the merit of 
establishing the use of a single epithet in addition to the 
generic name. In the same year Linnaeus was created 
knight of the Polar Star, the first time a scientific mau 
had been raised to that honour in Sweden. 

In 1755 he was invited by the king of Spain to settle 
in that country, with a liberal salary, and full liberty of 
conscience, but he declined on the ground that whatever 
merits he possessed should be devoted to his country’s 
service ; Lolling was sent instead, but died within two 
years. He was enabled now to purchase the estates of 
Sofja and Hammarby ; at the latter he built his museum 
of stone, to guard against loss by fire. His lectures at the 
university drew men from all parts of the world ; the normal 
number of students at Upsala was five hundred, whilst he 
occupied the chair of botany there it rose to fifteen 
hundred. In 1761 a patent of nobility was granted, 
antedated to 1757, from which time Linnaeus was styled 
Carl von Linn£ ; his arms were those now borne by the 
Linnean Society of London. To his great delight the tea 
plant was introduced alive into Europe in 1763 ; this year 
also his Bon Carl was allowed to assist his father in his 
professorial duties, and to be trained as his successor. 1 
At the age of sixty Linn^’s memory began to fail ; an 
apoplectic attack in 1774 greatly weakened him; two 
years after he lost the use of his right side \ and he died 


1 Ctrl von Linn 6 the younger, the elder son of the distinguished 
naturalist, was born at Fahluu, 20th January 1741. Delicate in con- 
futation, he seemed to be oppressed with, his father's reputation and 
his having to support it. He published two decades of new plants* 
and three dissertations, contributing also some descriptions to the first 
edition of Alton’s Hortm Kcwensis y at the time of his visit to England. 
H0 died unmarried at Upsala, 1st November 1788 ; and, his only 
brother Johan having died in infancy, the succession became extinct 
in the male line. His mother sold the collections and books of father 
•nd son to Dr. J. E. Smith, the first president of the Linnean Society 
Loudon. When Smith dietfin 1828, a subscription was raised to 
ptufehase the herbarium and library for the Society, whose property 
they now remain. Smith sold the collection of minerals in 1796, and 
added many insects to the Linnean types, but the herbarium is practi- 
ckUy fti the «*m& state as wheu the elder Linn6 himeejf last used it 
The manuscripts W most of his publications, and the letters he receWed 
from his omrtimgpnries, art likewise in the possession of the Society. 
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lOtk January 1778, of an ulceration 6 ( the bladder, HH# 
was buried in the cathedral of Updala, with every' token of 
universal regret 

In persou Linneeus was described as of medimh height, with lime 
limbs, brown piercing eyes, and acute vision, and quick-tempered. 
He was accustomed to sleep five hours in summer and ten in winter. 
He lived simply, acted promptly, and noted down his observ*t$o{ui 
at the moment His handwriting was peculiar, and not very easy 
to read ; copies of his own books were interleaved and copiously 
annotated, overy new discovery being posted into its proper p&ce 
at onoe, so that new editions were readily prepared when wanted* 

With him arrangement seems to have been a passion ; he deliglited 
in devising classifications ; not only did he systematise the three 
kingdoms of nature, but even drew up a treatise on the Qtrurct 
Morborum. He found biology a chaos ; he left it a cosmos. When 
be appeared upon the scene, new plants and animals were in course 
of daily discovery in increasing numbers, due to the increase of 
trading facilities; he devised schemes of arrangement by which these 
acquisitions might be sorted provisionally, until their natural 
attmitieB should have become clearer. He made many mistakes ; 
but the honour due to him for having first enunciated the true 
principles for defining genera and species, and his uniform use of 
trivial names, will last so long as biology itself endures. His style 
is terse and laconic ; he methodically treated of each organ in its 
projKT turn ; he had a special term lor each, the meaning of which 
(lid not vary, so that the term did not suggest two ideas at once. 
The reader cannot doubt the author’s intention ; his sentences are 
business-like, and to the point. The omission of the verb in his 
descriptions was an innovation, and gave an abruptness to his 
language which was foreign to the writing of his time ; but It 
probably by its succinctness added to the popularity of his works. 

By his force of character he shifted the scientific centre of gravity 
during his life to a small town in Sweden ; he was constantly 
receiving presents and praise from crowds of correspondents in every 
civilized country and in every station of life ; hence it is not 
surprising that this universal homage should have bred the vanity 
winch disfigures the latter part of his diary. 

No modern naturalist has impressed his own character with greater 
force upon his pupils than did Linmcus. He imbued them with 
his own intense acquisitiveness, reared them in an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm, trained them to close and accurate observation, and 
then dispatched them to various partB of the globe. His students 
being drawn from many quarters, lie had an extensive choice ; some 
fell victims to fatigue anu unkindly climates, but there was no lack 
of successors. With these young enthusiasts their master’s lore 
was like a gospel ; they were eager to extend the knowledge of it, 
and to contribute to its richness. 

The published works of Linn feus amount to more than one 
hundred and eighty, including the Amcenitates Academics , for 
which he provided the material, revising them also for preBS ; 
corrections in his handwriting may be seen in the Banksian and 
Linnean Society’s libraries. His correspondence was wide and 
copious. Some of his letters have been published, but the bulk 
of them remains ’.nedited. Many works remain in MS.; soma 
have lately been published, such as the Floi'a Dalccurlica, and the 
Svenska Arbeten, both edited by Dr Ewald Ahrling ; those which 
were issued during the author’s life are enumerated by Dr Pulteney 
in his General View of the IVritings of Linnaeus. (B. D. J. ) 

LINNELL, John (1792-1882), a richly gifted English 
painter, was born in London on the 16th of June 1792. 1 
His father being a carver and gilder, Linnell was early* 
brought into contact with artists, and when he wad 
ten years old he was already drawing and selling bis 
portraits in chalk and pencil. His first artistic instruction 
was received from Benjamin West* and he spent a year in 
the house of John Varley the water-colour painter, where 
he had William Hunt and Mulready as fellow pupils, and 
made the acquaintance of Shelley, Godwin, and other men 
of mark and individuality. 1805* he was admitted a ; 
student of the Royal Academy, where Me obtained medals 
for drawing, modelling, aiv^ sculptui%. He was also 
trained as an engraver, and executed a transcript of the 
Burial of Saul, one of Varley^s most impressive picttrrfca 
In after life he frequently occupied himself with the bdrih, 
publishing, in 1834, a series of outlines from Michelangelo^ 
frescos in the Sistine chapel, and, in 1840, superintending; 
the issue of a selection of plates from the pictur in' 
Buckingham Palace, one of them, a Titian landscape, being 
mezzotinted by hi&seliv < first he supported himself 
mainly by miniature painting, and by the execution of 
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ttxger , portraits, such as the likenesses of Muireody, 
and Carlyle. Several of his portraits he 
engraved,, with his own hand in line and mezsotint, He 
painted many subjects like the St John Preaching, the 
Covenant of Abraham, and the Journey to Exumaus, in 
wbicty, while the landscape background is usually pro- 
mjuaentlj insisted upon, the figures are yet of sufficient size 
and importance to supply the title of the work. But it is 
mainly in connexion with his long series of paintings of 

? ure landscape that his name is known to the public. 

(Then he was only seventeen, his Removing Timber carried 
off the fifty-guinea prize offered by the British Institution 
for the best landscape, and for many years Linnell was a 
regular contributor to the exhibitions of that body, and to 
those of the Royal Academy and the Society of Painters 
in Oil and Water Colours. His works commonly deal 
with some scene of typical uneventful English landscape, 
which is made impressive by a gorgeous effect of sunrise or 
sunset They are full of true poetic feeling, and are rich 
and glowing in colour. His art proved exceptionally 
remunerative ; he was able to command very large prices 
for his pictures, and about 1850 he purchased a property 
at Redhill, Surrey, where he resided till his death, on the 
20th of January 1882, surrounded by his children — two 
of them artists like himself — and his children’s children, 
and painting with unabated power till within the last few 
years of his life. His leisure was greatly occupied with a 
study of the Scriptures in the original, and he published 
several pamphlets and larger treatises of Biblical criticism. 
Among his literary productions are a work on The Misnam- 
ing of the Scripture the Old and New Testament , 1856 ; The 
Lord's Day the Day of the Lord , 1859 ; a pamphlet on The 
Ascension Sacrifice of the Old Testament , 1864 ; and one on 
The Royal Academy a National Institution, 1869. A word 
should be said regarding LinneU’s connexion with William 
Blake. He was one of the best friends and kindest patrons 
of the great visionary artist. He gave him the two largest 
commissions he ever received for single series of designs— 
£1 50 for drawings and engravings of The Inventions to 
the Book of Job, and a like sum for those illustrative of 
Dante. 

LINNET, Anglo-Saxon Linele and Linet-wige, whence 
seems to have been corrupted the old Scottish “ Lintqubit,” 
and the modern northern English a Lintwhite,” — originally 
a somewhat generalized bird’s name, but latterly specialized 
for the FringiUa cannabina of Linnaeus, the Linota canna- 
bvna of recent ornithologists. This is a common and well- 
known song-bird, frequenting almost the whole of Europe 
south of lat. 64°, and in Asia extending to Turkestan. In 
Africa it is known as a winter visitant to Egypt and 
Abyssinia, and is abundant at all seasons in Barbary, as 
well as in the Canaries and Madeira. Though the fondness 
of this tspecies for the seeds of flax ( Linum ) and hemp 
( Cannabis ) has given it its common name in so many 
European languages, 1 it feeds largely, if not chiefly, in 
Britain on the seeds of plants of the order Composites, 
especially those growing on heaths and commons. As these 
waste places have been gradually brought under the plough, 
and improved methods of cultivation have been applied to 
all arable land, in England and Scotland particularly, the 
haunts and means of subsistence of the Linnet have been 
slowly but surely curtailed, and hence of late years its 
numbers have undergone a very visible diminution through- 
out Great Britain, and its diminution has also been aided 
by the detestable practice of netting it in spring — for it is 
a popular cage-bird — so popular indeed as .to require no 

r ijal description. According to its sex, or the season of 
year, it is known as the Red, Grey, or Brown Linnet, 

1 tfmxch, iAnotk i German, Htofimg ', Swedish, HOmplmg. 


and by the earlier English writers on birds, at well as in 
many localities at the present time, these names have been 
held to distinguish at least two species; but there is now 
no question among ornithologists on this point, though the 
conditions under which the bright crimson-red colouring of 
the breast and crown of the cook’s spring and summer 
plumage is donned and doffed may still be open to discua 
sion. Its intensity seems due, however, in some degree at 
least, to the weathering of the brown fringes of the feathers 
which hide the more brilliant hue, and it is to be remarked 
that in the Atlantic islands examples are said to Tttain 
their gay tints all the year round, while throughout Europe 
there is scarcely a trace of them visible in autumn and 
winter ; but, beginning to appear in spring, they reach 
their greatest brilliancy towards midsummer ; and it is also 
to be remarked that they are never assumed by examples, 
in confinement. The Linnet begins to breed in April, the 
nest being generally placed in a bush at no great distance^ 
from the ground. It is nearly always a neat structure 
composed of fine twigs, roots, or bents, and lined with 
wool or hair. The eggs, often six in number, are of a very 
pale blue marked with reddish or purplish brown. Two 
broods seem to be commonly brought off in the course of 
the season, and towards the enrl of summer the birds — the 
young of course greatly preponderating in number — collect 
in largo flocks and move to the sea-coast, whence a largo 
proportion depart for more southern latitudes. Of these 
emigrants some return the following spring, and are 
invariably recognizable by the more advanced state off 
their plumage, the effect presumably of having wintered in 
countries enjoying a brighter and hotter sun. 

Nearly allied to the foregoing species is the Twite, so- 
named from its ordinary call-note, or Mountain- Linnet, the 
Linota Jlawtostris, or X. montium of ornithologists, which 
can be at once distinguished by its yellow bill, longer tail, 
and reddish-tawny throat. This bird never assumes any 
crimson on the crown or breast, but the male has the 
rump at all times tinged more or less with that colour. In 
the breeding-season it seems to affect exclusively hilly and 
moorland districts from Herefordshire northward, in which 
it partly or wholly replaces the common Linnet, but is 
very much more local in its distribution, and, except in 
the British Islands and some parts of Scandinavia, it only 
appears as an irregular visitant in winter. At that season 
it may, however, be found in large flocks in the low-lying 
countries, and ns regards England even on the seashore. 
Id Asia it seems to be represented by a kindred form, L. 
brevirostris . 

The Redpolls {q.v.) form a little group placed by many 
authorities in the genus Linota, to which they are un« 
questionably closely allied, but in this work they may be 
considered later; and, as before stated (Fmc®, vol. xi. 
p. 192), the Linnets seem on the other hand to be related 
to the birds of the genus Leucosticte, the species of which, 
in number uncertain, inhabit the northern parts of North- 
West America and of Asia. The most recent list of the 
birds of the former country by Mr Ridgwuy ( Bull . U, S 
Nat Museum , No. 21, 1881) includes four species and 
one local race, of which there is need here to mention 
only X. tephrocotis. It is generally of a chocolate colour, 
tinged on some parts with pole crimson or pink, and has 
the crown of the head silvery-grey. Another species, X. 
arctoa, was formerly said to have occurred in North 
America, but its proper home is in the Kurile Islands or 
Kamchatka. This has no red in its plumage. The birds 
of the genus Leucosticte seem to be more terrestrial in their 
habit than those of Linota, perhaps from their having been 
chiefly observed where trees are scarce ; but it is possible 
that the mutual relationship of the two groups is more 
apparent than re&L Allied to LtucosticU is MorUtfrit tfiUa, 
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to which belongs the Snow-Finch of the Alps, M. nivcUifi, 
so often mistaken by travellers for the Snow-Bunting, 
Plectropkanes nivalis . N ») 

LINOLEUM is a kind of floor-cloth, invented and 
introduced by Mr F. Walton, who in 1860 obtained a 
patent for its manufacture. It consists of a preparation of 
linseed oil and ground cork intimately mixed and spread 
iu a uniform layer over a sheet of rough jute canvas. 
Under the name of kamptulicon, a material similar in 
appearance and properties, but in which prepared india- 
rubber took the place of oxidized linseed oil, was in use to 
u limited extent previous to the introduction of linoleum ; 
the latter material, however, was found to possess several 
advantages; among others it had the merit of comparative 
cheapness as against kamptulicon, which it entirely 
supplanted. Linoleum also became a formidable competitor 
with the old form of oil floor-cloth, and on the expiry of 
Mr Walton’s patent the manufacture of the new material 
was very generally taken up in Kirkcaldy, the principal 
*eat of the lioor-cioth trade. In the hands of Messrs 
Michael Nairn & Co., who were the first to introduce the 
/floor-cloth industry into Scotland, the machinery used for 
making liuoleutn has been improved in important respects, 
..and the ingenuity and resource of Mr Walton, the original 
patentee, have discovered several new adaptations and 
, modifications of his original invention. 

The making of linoleum involves three distinct prelim- 
inary operations — (1) the oxidation of the linseed oil, (2) 
the grinding of the cork, and (3) the weaving of the jute 
canvas backing. Of these operations the oxidation of the 
oil is the most peculiar and distinctive. The linseed oil 
is first boiled with litharge in the way practised for pre- 
paring ordinary boiled oil (see Linseed), and it is next 
oxidized by exposure, in exceedingly thin films, to the 
influence of air. To secure the exposure of sufficient 
surfaces of oil to the atmosphere, a large lofty apartment is 
hung with sheets or continuous webs of calico cloth, which 
are allowed to depend from near the roof into troughs or 
tanks on the floor. These webs of calico are kept suf- 
ficiently far apart to allow free circulation of air between 
them. They are daily drenched with boiled oil by allowing 
lit to trickle down from the top over their entire surface, 
the distribution being effected by a special arrangement of 
movable tanks and tubs. It will be seen that an enormous 
surface of oil can thus be exposed within a comparatively 
limited space. The influence of oxygen on the oil films is 
facilitated by the blowing of heated air into the chamber 
so as to keep up a continual circulation ; and the activity 
of the process iB unpleasantly manifested by the extremely 
acrid odour which is evolved by the oiL Day by day the 
thickness of the coating of oxidized oil increases, and when 
a deposit of about half an inch has been accumulated, the 
-drenching is stopped. The product, now ready for being 
withdrawn, forms firm translucent sheets of a caoutchouc- 
like substance having a straw yellow colour, possessed of a 
certain amount of elasticity, and communicating no oily 
-stain to paper. These sheets are now tom into small 
pieces and reduced to a uniform plastic mass by means of 
.powerful crushing rollers, after which the material is placed 
in a close boiler with the addition of certain proportions of 
Jkawrie gum, rosin, and ochre, umber, or other pigment, 
according to the ground-colour desired. The boiler is 
heated by steam, and the entire mass, being thoroughly 
£icorpor&ted bvuneans of stirrers, is run into a shallow 
trough, from whieh, after cooling and solidifying, it is taken 
in large slabs. These are piled up awaiting future use, 
end when require^ for manufacturing purposes they are 
out into blocks about the size of an ordinary brick. 

Qround cork, which is the second essential constituent 
ef linoleum, may hi ynade from cork cuttings and scraps ; 
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but, the supply of such material being unequal to the 
demand, bale cork, of secondary quality as imported, is very 
largely used. It is first broken to pieces about the size of 
a nut ; the fragments are fed into the hopper of a mill ; 
and the cork passes thence between a pair of ordinary 
millstones in which it is reduced to a meal-like condition, 
in exactly the same way as wheat is ground to flour. The 
product is sifted, and the insufficiently ground portions are 
returned to be passed again through the mill In the 
grinding of the cork great care is necessary to prevent 
iron, stone, or other hard foreign material from getting 
into the mill, as sucn substances, causing Bparks between 
the stones, readily give rise to explosions in air so laden 
with fine dust os that of the mill necessarily is. 

In the making of the jute backing the only notable 
feature is the great width of the loom, in which webs 12 
feet broad are woven by Messrs Nairn. The maximum 
width of that produced by other makers, however, has 
hitherto been 6 feet. 

The actual preparation of linoleum floor-cloth in the 
factory of Messrs Nairn is conducted in a continuous series 
of operations by machinery which has been patented by 
that firm. The brickB of oxidised oil and the requisite 
proportion of cork are thrown into a hopper, where they 
are thoroughly mixed in a kind of pug mill, whence the 
mixture iB shot forward in a tube, at the open end of which 
it is sliced off in thin crumbling masses by a revolving knife. 
Spread out in thin sheets, it passes from this between a 
series of steam-heated rollers, from the last of which it is 
scratched off by a circular drum covered with sharp steel 
points, and falls in a fine shower into a feeding box the 
whole width of the linoleum to be made. From this 
feeding box the mixture is uniformly delivered on the 
surface of the canvas, which here meets it, and passing 
immediately between powerful smooth rollers, the semi- 
plastic mixture is firmly squeezed on the surface of, and 
rendered adherent to, the rough open canvas which forms 
its back. The distance between the upper and lower 
compressing rollor determines the thickness of the linoleum, 
three standard thicknesses being recognized, viz., 
and fa parts of an inch Linoleum of the thickness of £ 
of an inch is also made for public libraries and reading- 
rooms on account 0 * its perfect noiselessness. It only 
remains to coat or waterproof the raw canvas back with oil 
paint, and the floor-cloth is finished as plain linoleum. The 
printing of pattern* in /arious colours on its surface is done 
as described under Floor-Cloth, vol. ix. p. 329. Corticiue 
is a form of linoleum, in which the oil is oxidized by 
chemical agents. 

Recently a method ol ornamenting linoleum with patterns in the 
form of tiles or tessarre, the colour of each tile going light through 
to the canvas or sufficiently deep for constant wear, has been 
devised and patented by Mr C. F. Leake. The patentee prefers to 
use canvas hrst covered with a thin linoleum coating. This he 
brings on a table on which are a series of moulds corresponding with 
the coloured tile pattern required. Into each mould is put the 
required quantity of properly -coloured granulated linoleum material, 
which is compressed into solid tiles by the descent of plungers. 
The part covered by the pattern is carried forward and powerrolly 
squeezed between hydraulic rams, the tiles being thus made smooth, 
homogeneous, and firmly adherent, while in the meantime the 
moulds are being filled and a new set of tiles prejiared in the first 
stage of the operation. Mr the original patentee of 

linoleum, has adapted a preparation of ttfcidized oil and cork or other 
thickening material embossed with patterns for wall decorations 
under the name of 14 Lincrusta Walt<fo/ # (J. PA.) 

LINSEED is the seed of the common flax or lint, 
Linum usitati&simum, from which also the well-known fibre 
flax is obtained. The plant itself is figured and described 
under Flax, voL ix. p. 293. The fruit of the flax plant 
consists of a globose capsule which splits into five cocci, 
each containing two seeds. These seeds, the linseed of 
commerce, are of a lustrous brown colour externally, end e 
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compressed and elongated oval form, with a slight beak or 
projection at one extremity. The brown testa contains, in 
the outer of the four coats into which it is microscopically 
distinguishable, an abundant secretion of mucilaginous 
matter; and it has within it a thin layer of albumen, 
enclosing a pair of large oily cotyledons. The seeds when 
placed in water for some time become coated with glutinous 
matter from the exudation of the mucilage in the external 
layer of the epidermis ; and by boiling in sixteen parts of 
water they exude sufficient mucilage to form with the water a 
thick pasty decoction. The cotyledons contain the valuable 
linseed oil referred to below. Linseed grown in tropical 
countries is much larger and more plump than that 
obtained in temperate climes, but the seed from the colder 
countries, on the other hand, yields a finer quality of oil. 
Fliickiger and Hanbury found that six seeds of Sicilian 
linseed, thirteen of Black Sea, and seventeen of Archangel 
linseed weighed respectively one grain. The average com- 

! )osition of linseed may be fairly represented by the fol- 
owing analysis by Dr Thomas Anderson : — albuminous 
substances, 24*44 ; oil, 34*00 ; gum sugar and cellulose, 
30*73 ; ash, 3*33 ; water, 7*50. Linseed is cultivated and 
secured as a crop in all European flax-growing countries, 
where the seed is probably not less valuable than the fibre. 
It is also obtained from Egypt and India, being cultivated 
in the latter country solely on account of the seed. 

Apart from its value as a source of oil, and for sowing, 
linseed is not a product of much economic importance. It 
formed an article of food among the Greeks and Romans, 
and it is said that the Abyssinians at the present day eat it 
roasted. The oil is to some extent used as food in Russia, 
and in parts of Poland and Hungary. Linseed meal, partly 
on account of its bland oily constitution, is a valuable 
material for poultices. At one time the crushed seeds 
were the officinally recognized cataplaBmic material, but 
the readiness with which that preparation became rancid 
through the oxidation of its abundant oil frequently ren- 
dered it a dangerous application for open sores. The Uni 
farina of the pharmacopoeia is now the powdered meul 
of the cake left after expression of the oil, with a propor- 
tion of olive oil added when about to be used. An infusion 
of linseed under the name of “ linseed tea ” is a popular 
diluent in bronchial and other inflammatory affections. 
The abundant mucilage in linseed meal makes it a most 
useful material for lutitfg stoppers in chemical jars, and 
other such joints in glass-work. Linseed cake, the marc 
left after the expression of the oil, is a most valuable feed- 
ing substance for cattle. According to a recent analysis 
by Dr Voelcker ( Journ . Roy . Ayric. Soc., 2d ser., vol. xvii. 
p. 659) it contains in 100 parts — oil, 10 90; albuminous 
compounds, 24*56 ; mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre, 
31*97 ; woody fibre, 11*47 ; ash, 6*20; moisture, 14*90. 

Linseed is subject to extensive and detrimental adulteiations, 
resulting not only from careless harvesting and cleaning, whereby 
seeds of the flax dodder and other weeds and grasses are mixed with 
it, but also from the direct admixture of cheaper and inferior oil 
seeds, such as wild rape, mustard, sesame, poppy, &c., the latter 
adulterations being known in trade under the generic name of 
t% buffum.” In 1864, owing to the serious aspect of the prevalent 
adulteration, a union of traders was formed under the name of the 
“Liuseed Association, ” the members of which bind themselves to 
give compensation for all adulterations in excess of 4 per cent, of 
foreign matter. Highly adulterated linseed is, however, still very 
common outside the field of operations of the Linseed Association. 

The quantity of linseed imported into the United Kingdom during 
the year 1881 was 1,829,838 quarters, of a value of £4,395,061. 
About one-half of this amount, 937,059 quarters, valued at 
£2,299,877, oaiue from the East Indies, and the imports from 
Russia, amounting to 728,358 quarters, valued at £1,694,720, 
account far the greater part of the remainder. 

Linteed Oil, the most valuable and characteristic of the 
•arias of drying oils, is obtained by expression from the 
seeds, with or without the aid of heat. Preliminary to 


the operation of pressing, the seeds are crushed between a 
air of revolving rollers, and grouud to a fine meal under 
eavy edge stones on a stone bed. For the extraction of 
the fine quality of oil known as cold-drawn the meal is, 
without further preparation, filled into woollen or canvas 
bags and enclosed in horse-hair envelopes for pressure, 
either in a Dutch mill worked by means of weages and 
falling stampers or in a screw press, or, what is now more 
prevalent, in a special form of hydraulic press. The oil so 
obtained is of a clear yellow colour, and is comparatively 
devoid of odour and taste. The cake left by cola pressure 
is again ground up, heated in a steam kettle to about 212° 
Fahr., and while hot submitted to further pressure, which 
results in the exudation of a less pure oil of a brownish- 
yellow colour. In general practico, cold-drawn oil is little 
prepared ; the linseed after grinding is submitted to a high 
heat, whereby the mucilage in the epidermis is destroyed, 
and the oil flows more freely ; and in many crusning 
establishments the oil is obtained by a single operation 
under the press. The yield of oil from different classes of 
seed varies, but from 23 to 28 per cent, of the weight of 
the seed operated on should be obtained. A good average 
quality of seed weighing about 392 lb per quarter has been 
found in practice to give out 109 lb of oil. 

Commercial linseed oil has a peculiar rather disagreeable 
sharp taste and smell ; its specific gravity is given as vary- 
ing from 0*928 to 0*953, and it does not solidify under 
the influence of very low temperature. It is soluble in 32 
parts of alcohol, sp. gr. 0*82, in 6 parts of boiling alcohol, 
and in 1*6 of ether. By saponification it yields about 95 
per cent, of fatty acids, principally linoleic acid (C lfl H 26 0^), 
a body peculiar to the drying oils, and by treatment with 
oxide of lead about nine-tenths of the resulting lead salt 
is found to bo liuolcate of lead. The oil may be perfectly 
bleached by treatment with a solution of green sulphate of 
iron, with repeated shaking and exposure to the light for a 
period of four to six weeks. Exposed to the air in thin 
films, linseed oil absorbs oxygen and forms a resinous semi* 
elastic caoutchouc-like mass, oxylinoleic acid, 

The oil, when boiled with small proportions of litharge 
and minium, undergoes the process of resinification in the 
air with greatly increased rapidity. Sacc found by boiling 
2500 grains of raw oil for ten minutes with 30 grains each 
of litharge and minium, and weighing after twenty-four 
hours exposure to the atmosphere, that the oil had lost 
only GO grains. A second sample he boiled till there was 
a loss of 5 per cent, in weight, when the product assumed 
the consistency of inolassos ; and a third portion boiled to 
a loss of 12 per cent, became a caoutchouc-like mass. The 
first of these products he found dried, on exposure, to a 
fine transparent varnish ; the second did not resinify after 
fifteen days’ exposure ; and the atmosphere had no effect on 
the third portion. The weight of the film of the first after 
complete resinification was increased 50 per cent through 
absorption of oxygen, and the rate at which absorption 
took place was much influenced by heat. 

To these physical proi>erties the varied industrial f,f plications of 
linseed oil are prinei]>ally due. It* moat important use ia certainly 
found in the preparation of oil jmints and varnishes. By painter* 
both raw ana boiled oil are used, the latter not only forming the 

{ aincipal medium in oil painting, but also serving separately as the 
>asis of all oil varnishes. Boiled oil is prepared in a variety of 
ways— that most common being by heating the raw oil in an iron 
or copper boiler, which, to allow for frothing, must only be shout 
three-fourths filled. The boiler is heated by a furnace, and the oil 
is brought gradually to the |K>int of ebullition, at which it is main- 
tained for two hour*, during which time moisture is driven off, 
and the scum and froth which accumulate on the surface are 
ladled out. Then by slow degrees a f»rojK)rtioii of “dryers” is 
added— usually equal weights of litharge and minium being used to 
the extent of 3 per cent, of the charge of oil ; and with these a 
small proportion of nmber is generally thrown in. After the 
uddition ol the dryers the boiling is continued two or three hours ; 
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tho Hr% I* then suddenly withdrawn, and the nil i* left covered up 
iu the boiler for ten hours or more. Before sending out, it is 
usually atom! in settling tanks for a few weeks, during which time 
the un com blued dryers settle at the bottom as “ foots. Besides 
the dryers already mentioned, acetate of load, borate of manganese, 
binoxide of manganese, sulphate of sine, and other bodies are used. 
The theory of the influence of boiling and of the addition of these 
bodies on linseed oil is not well understood. By Liebig it was 
suggested that they simply removed the mucilaginous and other 
foreign confluents of the oil which by their presence intercepted 
tho action of oxygen ; but by Chevreul and others the opinion was 
held that the chemicals used, by giving up oxygen to the oil, 
thereby induce a more rapid and energetic absorption from the air. 
However thir may bo, it does not appear at least that boiling is 
essential for the production of that active condition of the oil, as it 
may also be induced by treatment of cold raw oil with lead acetate 
and other agencies. Boiled oil is now very largely used in the 
manufacture of linoleum floor-cloth. See Linolkum. 

Linseed oil is also the principal ingredient in printing and litho- 
graphic inks. The oil for ink-making is prepared by hoating it in 
an iron pot up to tho point where it either takes fire sj>ontaneously 
or can be ignited with any fiuming substance. After the oil has 
been allowed to burn (or some time according to the consistence of 
the varnish desired, the pot is covered over, and the product when 
cooled forms a viscid tenacious substance wnnli iu its most concen- 
trated form may be drawn into threads. By boiling this varnish 
with dilute nitric acid vapours of acrolein are given off, and the 
substauce gradually becomes a solid non-adhesive mass the same as 
the ultimate oxidation product of both raw and bcu.d oil. 

Linseed oil is subject to various falsifications, clmih through the 
addition of cotton-seed, niger-seed, and hemp-seed oils ; and rosin 
oil and mineral oils also are not infrequently ad'ted. Except by 
smell, by change of specific gravity, anu by deterioration of drying 
j -opertios, these adulterations are difficult to detect. (J. PA.) 

LTNUS is one of a numerous class of heroic figures in 
Greek legend, of which other examples may bt> found uuder 
Hyacinthus, Adonis. The connected legend is always of 
the same character : a beautiful youth, fond of hunting 
and rural life, the favourite of some god or goddess, 
suddenly perishes by a terrible death i.: spite of the 
heavenly love that would fain protect him. In some cases 
nothing is known to us with certainty beyond the 
mythological figure, but in many caseB the religious back- 
ground from which the legond stands out in relief has been 
preserved to us; in such cases we see that an annual 
ceremonial, everywhere of the same enthusiastic character, 
commemorated the legend. At Argos this religious charac- 
ter of the Linus myth was best preserved : the secret child 
of Psamatbe by the god Apollo, Linus is exposed, nursed by 
sheep, and torn in pieces by the sheep-dogs. Every year 
in the festival Arnis or Cyuophontis, the women of Argos 
mourned forLiuua and propitiated Apollo, who in revenge for 
his child’s death had scut a plague on the Argive children. 
The grave of Linus, like that of Hyacinthus at Amyclse, 
was shown at Argos, at Thebes, at ChalciB, and probably 
at other places. The enthusiasm and abandon which 
characterised the similar festivals over Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Syria prove that it was part of the nature worship 
which spread iu various forms by different roads and at 
different periods from the East into Greece. The songs of 
lamentation which accompanied the festival strongly im- 
pressed the Greeks, and it is most probable that the Phoe- 
nician words at lenu, ai lenu, which formed the burden of the 
Adonis songs, originated the Greek words Linus aud ALUvoc. 
The Linus song is frequently mentioned in Greek literature, 
Homer, IL, xviii. 569 ; Pind., Fr. 139 (Bergk), Ac, ; the 
ti&gic poets often use the word AiWos as the refrain in 
mournful songs, aud Euripides calls the custom Phrygian 
(Or. 1380). In Phrygia the mythic correspondent of Linus 
is called Lityerses. There can be no doubt that Linus, 
Adonis, Manama, Narcissus, <kc., are personifications of the 
life and. bloom of nature suddeuly slain by the hot sun of 
summer, while with the religious mourning over the 
catastrophe of nature were intertwined the ideas of life in 
relation to , death, of good and evil, and so on. The 
religious side of tho Linus myth seems hardly to have 
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existed hi Greece outside of Argos t in Thebes, wfaichAsd 
was a chief home of the legend, Linus was a herb of hhrig 
and music. In this form he has passed into literature; 
e.g., Virgil, Eel . , vi. 67. He is conceived as the inventor 
of musical methods, especially of the (dpvjvos, a kind* of 
lament; this idea was expanded in various ways, ’parti* 
cularly by the Alexandrine poets, and finally he was, after 
the analogy of Musfeus, transformed into a composer of 
prophecies and legends. 

Bee Brugsch, Die Adonis Klage und das Linos Lied t Uc 

LINUS, one of the saints of the Gregorian cauou, was, 
according to the Breviarium Romanum, the immediate 
successor of Peter in the see of Rome. He was a native of 
Volterra, who had attained a high degree of sanctity, and 
by his prevailing faith was able, not only to cast out devils, 
but to raise the dead. Ho wrote an account of the res 
gestx of Peter, especially of his controversy with Simon 
Magus. He was beheaded by the orders of the ungrateful 
consul Saturn inus, whose daughter he had freed from 
demoniac possession, after a pontificate of eleven years 
two months and twenty- three days. The authorities for 
the statement that Linus was, leaving Peter out of account, 
the earliest president of the Roman Church, are very early 
(Iremeus, Adv. User., iii. 3, 3; Euseb., //. E., iii 2, 13); 
and that there actually was a presbyter of that name may 
be gathered from 2 Tim. iv. 21. According to Tertullian, 
however ( De Prosser., 32), Peter appointed Clement to be 
his successor. The genuineness of the alleged epitaph of 
Linus found in Rome is now no longer maintained; and 
the two books on the martyrdom of Peter and Paul, which 
pass under his name, must also be regarded as apocryphal 
and late. 

LINZ, capital of Upper Austria, and see of a bishop, in 
48° 19' N. lat., 14° 16' E. long., lies upon the right bank 
of the Danube, 98 miles west of Vienna, at the junction 
of the Kaiserin-Elizubeth Western Railway with a line 
from Prague and Budweis. The market-town of Urfahr, 
on the opposite side of the river, is connected with the city 



by an iron bridge 700 feet in length, constructed in 1872. 
Line possesses two cathedrals, one dating from 1670, and 
another, dedicated to the Immaculate Conception, com* 
menoed in 1862, and still unfinished, a Lutheran ( 1865 ) 
and several Roman Catholic churches, the new synagogue 
opened in 1877, and many religions houses. The old 
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XjMdeduoBy or House of the Estates ( 1563 ), the Bibliotheoa 
Bohlioa (1788), now (1882) containing 34,000 volumes, 
the Museum Francisco-Caroliuum (1834), and a state 
theatre (1803) may also be noticed, with the episcopal and 
archducal palaces, aud the castle now used as barracks. 
There are many educational establishments, including the 
theological diocesan lyceum, a new gymnasium aud normal 
schools,) and several hospitals and asylums. The principal 
manufactories are of tobacco (iu 1 880 employing 787 hands, 
and producing 25,286,050 cigars and 1850 tons of to- 
bacco), and boot-varnish and blacking (2500 cwts.), the 
last chiefly exported to Hungary and Italy. Two breweries 
in 1881 produced 1,781,828 gallons of beer, aud the other 
industries include iron-boat-building, and the manufacture 
of locomotives and agricultural implements. Trade and 
*oomtnerce are facilitated by the river. About forty-six 
thousand passengers embark or disembark at the steamboat 
-landing stage, and the imports and exports there amount 
together to about 500,000 cwts. annually. There is a con- 
siderable traffic in woollen goods, carpets, lineu fubrics, 
thread, prepared leather, iron wares, and salt. Cattle aud 
meat markets are held twice a week. The Volksfest, a 
popular fair held generally every second September, is 
much resorted to by strangers. The surruuuding country 
is highly picturesque. On the 31st December 1880 the 
population (exclusive of the garrison, 2799) was 36,110, or 
with the suburbs of Waldegg (1204) and Lustonau (1568) 
38,888, chiefly Roman Catholics. 

Linz is believed to stand on the site of the ltoman station Lcntium 
or Lentia. The authentic history of Linz cannot be traced farther 
back than 799. In 1140 it was purchased from Gottschalk, count 
of Kyrnberg, by Leopold IV., margrave of Austria; in 1324 it first 
received municipal rights, and in 1490 became the capital of the 
province above the Enns. Of various attacks which Linz from time 
to time successfully resisted the most notable was thnt by the 
insurgent peasants uuder Stephen Fadinger, 21st and 22d July 
1026, when the suburbs wero laid iu ashes. At Linz (16th Decem- 
ber 1045) peace was concluded between the emperor Ferdinand 111. 
and the Transylvanian prince Hdkdczy (see Hungary, vol. xii. 
p. 370). During the siege of Vienna in 1683 the castle at Linz 
was the residence of Leopold 1. The triple deliverance of Linz from 
war, fire, and pestilence was commemorated by Charles VI., in 
1723, by the erection of a marble monument known as Trinity 
Column. In 1741, during the war of the Austrian succession, Linz 
was taken by the troops of the elector of Bavaria, but on tho 23d 
January 1742 it was recovered by the Austrians. The bishopric 
was established by Pope Pius VI. m 1784. On the 15th of August 
1800 many of the principoi buildings were destroyed by fire. On 
the 17*th May 1809 on Austrian force was defeated near the city in 
an engagement with Saxon and Wurtemberg troojoj. The chain of 
outlying ^orts, thirty-two in number, now abandoned, and to a great 
extent demolished, was constructed between 1828 and 1836 under 
the direction of Archduke Maximilian d'Este. A general assembly 
of the Catholic Union for Germany was held here 24th to 26th 
September 1860. Tramways were introduced in 1880, and anew 
tne of railway through tho Kremsthal was completed as far as 
Kremsmiinster in 1881. 

8ee the anonymous Ftihrer avf der Kremzthalbahn , mil Beichreibung r on Lint, 
Lins, 1981; the BtatUticher Bericht OberotierreieMz 1878-1880, Unz, J861, 
vol. 11. pp. 248-288 ; the official Ergebniue tiber die Voltsztitdung in Lint, Linz, 
1*81; F. Xraekowlxer. Die Landezhauptztadt Linz , Linz, 1875; and O. H. Hcinse, 
f * nz und nine UmgeSungtn, 2d ed., Linz, 1888. 

, LION.. From the earliest historic times few animals 
live been bette? known to man than the lion. Its geogra- 
pUical habitat made it familiar to all the raoes among 
whom human civilization took its origin, and its strongly 
marked physical and moral characteristics have rendered 
it proverbial, perhaps to an exaggerated degree, and have 
In all ages afforded favourite types for poetry, art, and 
heraldry. , 

The literature of the ancient Hebrews .abounds in 
allusions to the lion ; and the almost incredible numbers 
that are stated to have been provided for exhibition and 
destruction, iu the Roman amphitheatres (as many as six 
hundred on a single occasion by Fompey, for oxampis) show 
Auw;abr m da a t these animals must have been within accee- 
distance of -ti* capital of- the world. 
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The geographical range of the lk*D enee fat Itt&t* 
extensive than at present, even within the historic period 
covering the whole of Africa, the south of Asia, t including 
Syria, Arabia, Asia Minor, Persia, and the greater pact of 
northern and central Hindustan, and also the south-eastern 
portion of Europe, as shown by the well-known story told 
by Herodotus of the attacks by lions on the camels which 
carried the baggage of the army of Xerxes on its march 
through the country of the Peeonians iti Macedonia. The 
very circumstantial account of Herodotus shows that the 
animal at that time ranged through the country* south* of 
the Balkans, through Roumania to the west of the river 
Oarasu, and through Thessaly as far south as the Oulf of 
Lepanto and the Isthmus of Corinth, having as its western 
boundary the river Potamo and the Hindus mountains. 
The whole of the evidence relating to the existence of Ivons 
in Euro}te, and to their retreat from that continent shortly 
before the commencement of the Christian era, has boon 
collected in the article on “Felis spekea 1 ' in Boyd D&wktaa 
and Sanford’s British Pleistocene Mammalia^ 1808. Fottil 
remains attest a still wider range, as it is shown in^fche 
8 irne work that there is absolutely no osteological or dental 
character by which the well-known cave lion (Felis spelmq 
of Goldfuss), so abundantly found in cave deposits of -the 
Pleistocene age, can be distinguished from the existing 
Felts Uo \ There are also remains found in North America 
of an animal named Felis atrox by Leidy, which the palm- 
ontologists just quoted attribute to the common lion; but, 
as they are very fragmentary, and as the specific characters 
by which most of the Felidx aro distinguished are more 
dependent on external than on anatomical conformation, 
this determination cannot be so absolutely relied upon. 

At the present day the lion is found in localities suitable 
to its habits, and where not exterminated (as it probably 
wus in Eurojie) by the encroachments of man, throughout 
Africa from Algeria to the Cape Colony, and in Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, and some parts of the north-west of ludia. 
According to Blanford, 1 lions are still very numerous in the 
reedy swamps bordering the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
also occur on the west flanks of the Zagros mountains and 
the oak-clad ranges near Shiruz, to which they are attracted 
by the immense herds of swine which feed on the acorns. 
The lion nowhere exists in the table-land of Persia, nor is 
it found in BaliichistAn. In India it appears new to be 
confined to the province of Kathiawar in Oujevat^ though 
within the present century its range extended through the 
north-west parts of Hindustan, from BaliAwalpur and $ind 
to at least the Jumna (about Delhi), southward as fufr as 
KhAndesh, and iu Central India through theSagur^snd Her- 
budda territories, Bundalkund, and as far east asPalarnuu. 
It was extirpated iu HariAna about 1824. One was killed 
at Rhyli, in the Dumaoh district, Sagur and Nerbbdda 
territories, so late as in the cold season of 1847-48 ; and 
about the same time a few still remained in the valley of 
the Sind river in Kotah, Central India (Blyth). 

The great variations in external characters which different 
lions present, especially in the colour and the amount of 
mane, has given rise to the idea that there are several 
species, or at all events distinct varieties peculiar, to 
different localities. It was at one time supposed, on the 
authority of Captain Walter Smee, 2 that the lion of Gujarat 
differed essentially from that of Africa in the absence of 
mane, but subsequent evidence has not supported this 
view, which was probably founded upon young specimens 
having been mistaken for adults. Lions from that district 
as well as from Babylonia, which have lived in the 
gardens of the London Zoological Society, have had as 


1 Zoology -and Geology of Master* Persia, 1876. "" 

1 Transactions of the Zoological Society, vol L p. 166, 1815. * 
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tally developed manes as any other of t* e species. Mr F. 
C. Selous 1 has shown that in South Africa the bo- called 
black-maned lion and others with yellow scanty manes are 
found, not only in the same locality, but even among 
individuals of the same parentage. 

The lion belongs to the very natural and distinctly 
defined group constituting the genus Felis of Linnaeus (for 
the characters and position of which see article Mammalia), 
a genus held by Pallas and other philosophical naturalists 
as a model of what a genus ought to be, although recent 
writers have divided and subdivided it into as many as 
thirteen sections, on each of which a new generic term has 
been imposed Among these sections is one containing the 
largest members of the group, and differing from the others 
in the well-marked anatomical character that the anterior 
cornu of the hyoid arch is but little ossified, and by the less 
important one that the pupil of the eye when contracted is 
a circular hole, instead of a vertical slit as in the cat. The 
lion agrees with the tiger and the leopard in these respects, 
but differs from them in its uniform style of colouring, and 
from all the other Felidae in the arrangement of its hairy 
covering, the hair of the top of the head, chin, and neck, as 
far back as the shoulder, being not only very much longer, 
but also differently disposed from the hair elsewhere, being 
erect or directed forwards, and so constituting the character- 
istic ornament called the mane. There is also a tuft of 
elongated hairs at the end of the tail, one upon each 
elbow, and in most lions a copious fringe along the 



Fia. 1. — Lion and Lioness, nfter a Drawing by Wolf in Elliot’s 
Monograph of the Felidae. 

middle line of the under surface of the body, wanting, 
however, in some examples. 2 It must, however, be 
observed that these characters are peculiar to the adults of 
the male sex only, and that, even as regards their coloration, 
young lions show indications of the darker stripes and 
inottlings so characteristic of the greater number of the 
members of the genus ; just as the young of nearly all the 


* A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa , 1881, p. 258. 

1 Mr Selous, whose opportunities for obtaining evidence upon this 
sulyeot were very large, says that in the region of South Africa, between 
the Zambesi and the Limpopo rivers, he never saw a lion with any 
long hair under the body, and that the manes of the wild lions of that 
district are far inferior in development to those commonly seen in 
menageries in Europe. 


plain-coloured species of deer show for a time the light- 
coloured spots which are met with in the adults of only 
some of the species. The usual colour of the adult lion is 
yellowish-brown, but it may vary from a deep red or chest- 
nut brown to an almost silvery grey. The mane, as well 
as the long hair of the other parts of the body, sometimes 
scarcely differs from the general colour, but it is usually 
darker and not unfrequently nearly black. The mane 
begins to grow when the animal is about three years old, 
and is fully developed at five or six. 

In size the lion is only equalled or exceeded by 
the tiger among the existing Felidae, ; though both 
species present great variations, the largest specimens 
of the latter appear to surpass the largest lions. A 
full-sized South African lion, according to Selous, 
measures slightly less than 10 feet from nose to tip 
of tail, following the curves of the body. Harris gives 
10 feet 6 inches, of which the tail occupies 3 feet. The 
lioness is about a foot less. 

The internal structure of the lion, except in slight details, 
resembles that of the other Felidae , the whole organization 
being that of an animal modified to fulfil, in the most 
perfect degree yet attained, an active, predaceous mode of 
existence- The teeth especially exemplify the carnivorous 



Fig. 2. — Front View of Skull of Lion. 


type in its highest condition of development The most 
important function they have to .perform, that of seizing 
and holding firmly animals of considerable size and strength, 
violently struggling for life, is provided for by the great, 
sharp-pointed, and sharp-edged canines, placed wide apart 
at the angles of the mouth, the incisors between them 
being greatly reduced in size and kept back nearly to the 
same level, so as not to interfere with their action. The 
jaws are short and strong, and the width of the zygomatic 
arches, and great development of the bony ridges on the 
skull, give ample space for the attachment of the powerful 
muscles by which they are closed. In the molar series of 
teeth the sectorial or scissor-like cutting function is 
developed at the expense of the tubercular or grinding, 
there being only one rudimentary tooth of the latter form 
in the upper jaw, and none in the lower. They are, 
however,, sufficiently strong to break bones of large size. 
The dental formula is expressed as follows : — incisors $, 
canines premolars f , molars | ® t i total, 30. The tongue 
is long and flat, and remarkable for the development of the 
papillae of the anterior part of the dorsal surface, which 
(except near the edge) are modified so as to resemble long, 
compressed, recurved, horny spines or claws, wliich, near 
the middle liue, attain the length of one-fifth of an inch. 
They give the part of the tongue on which they occur the 
appearance and feel of a coarse rasp, and serve the purpose 
of such an instrument in cleaning the flesh from the bones 
of the animals on which the lion feeds. The vertebral 
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column is composed of seven cervical, thirteen dorsal, 
•even lumbar, three sacral, and about twenty-six caudal 
vertebrae. The clavicles are about 3 inches in length, 
embedded loosely in the muscles, and not directly connected 
either with the sternum or the scapula. The limbs are 
digitigrade, the animal resting upon round soft pads or 
cushions covered with thick, naked skin, one on the under 
surface of each of the principal toes, and one larger one of 
trilobed form, behind these, under the lower ends of the 
metacarpal and metatarsal bones, which are placed nearly 
vertically in ordinary progression. The fore feet have five 
toes, of which the third and fourth are nearly equal and 
longest, the second being slightly and the fifth considerably 
shorter. The first or pollex (corresponding to the human 
thumb) is much shorter than the othors, and does not reach 
to the ground in walking. The hind feet have only four 
toes, the third and fourth being the longest, the second and 
fifth somewhat shorter and nearly equal. The first or 
hallux (or great toe) is represented only by a rudimentary 
metatarsal bone. The claws are all very large, strongly 
compressed, very sharp, and exhibit the retractile condition 
in the highest degree, being drawn backwards and upwards 
into a cutaneous sheath by the action of au elastic ligament 
so long as the foot is in a state of repose, but exserted by 
muscular action when the animal strikes its prey. By this 
remarkable piece of animal mechanism their edges and 
points are always kept sharp and unworn. 

The habits of the lion in a state of nature are fairly well 
known from the united observations of numerous travellers 
and Bportsmen who have explored those districts of the 
African continent in which it is still common. It lives 
chiefly in sandy plains and rocky places interspersed with 
dense thorn-thickets, or frequents the low bushes and tall 
rank grass and reeds that grow along the sides of streams 
and near the springs where it lies in wait for the larger 
herbivorous animals on which it feeds. Although it is occa- 
sionally seen abroad during the day, especially in wild and 
desolate regions, where it is subject to but little molestation, 
the night is, as in the case of so many other predaceous 
animals, the period of its greatest activity. It is then that 
its characteristic roar is chiefly heard, as thus graphically 
described by Gordon Gumming : — 

“ One of the most striking things connected with the lion is his 
voice, which is extremely grand and peculiarly striking. It con- 
sists at times of a low deep moaning, repented five or six times, 
ending in faintly audible fyghs ; at other times he startles the 
forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn roars, repeated in quick suc- 
cession, eacli increasing in loudness to the third or fourth, when his 
voice dies away in five or six low muffled sounds very much resemb- 
ling distant thunder. At times, and not unfrequently, a troop may 
be heard, roaring in conceit, one assuming the lead, and two, three, 
or four more regularly taking up their parts, like persons singing a 
catch. Like our Scottish stags at the rutting season, they roar 
loudest in cold frosty nights ; but on no occasions are their voices 
to be heard in such perfection, or so intensely rjowerful, as when 
two or three troops of strange lions approach a fountain to drink 
at the same time. When this occurs, every member of each troop 
sounds a bold roar of defiance at the op|>osite parties ; and when 
one roars, all roar together, and each seems to vie with his com- 
rades in the intensity and power of his voice. The power and 
grandeur of those nocturnal concerts is inconceivably striking and 
pleasing to the hunter’s ear.” 

“The usual pace of a lion,” C. J. Andersson 1 says, “is 
a walk, and, though apparently rather slow, yet, from the 
great length of his body, he is able to get over a good deal 
of ground in a short time. Occasionally he trots, when 
his speed is not inconsiderable. His gallop — or rather 
succession of bounds — is, for a short distance, very fast, — i 
nearly or quite equal to that of a horse. Indeed, unless 
the steed has Bomewhat the etart when the beast charges, j 
it will be puzzled to escape. Many instances are on record 
of horsemen who have incautiously approached too near to 

1 The Lion and tht JSUphant , 1 878, p. 19. 


the lion, prior to firing, who have been pulled down by 
him before they could get out of harm’s way. Happily, 
however, the beast soon tires of the exertion of galloping, 
and unless his first rush succeeds he, for the most part, 
soon halts and beats a retreat/ “The lion, as with other 
members of the feline family,” the same writer tells us, 
“seldom attacks his prey openly, unless compelled by 
extreme hunger. For the most part he steals upon it in 
the manuer of a cat, or ambushes himself near to the water, 
or a pathway frequented by game. At such times he lies 
crouched upon his belly in a thicket until the animal 
approaches sufficiently near, when, with one prodigious 
bound, he pounces upon it. In most cases he is successful, 
but should his intended victim escape, as at times happens, 
from his having miscalculated the distance, he may make 
a second or even a third bound, which, however, usually 
prove fruitless, or he returns disconcerted to his hiding- 
place, there to wait for another opportunity.” His food 
consists of all the larger herbivorous animals of the country 
| in which he resides, — buffaloes, various kinds of antelopes, 
zebras, giraffes, or even young elephants or rhinoceroses, 
though the adults of these latter he dare not uttack. In 
cultivated districts the cattle, sheep, and even human 
inhabitants are never safe from his nocturnal ravages. Hfr 
appears, however, as a general rule, only to kill when, 
hungry or attacked, and not for the mere pleasure of 
killing, as with some other carnivorous animals. He, 
moreover, by no means limits himself to animals of his own., 
killing, but, according to Selous, often prefers eating game 
that has been killed by man, even when not very fresh, to > 
taking the trouble to catch an animal himself. All books of 
African travel and sport abound with stories, many of which 
are apparently well authenticated, of the lion's prodigious 
strength, as exemplified by his being able to drag off a 
whole ox in his mouth to a long distance, even leaping 
I fences and dykes with it. 

i The lion appears to be monogamous, a single male and 
, female continuing attached to each other irrespectively of 
I the pairing season. At all events the lion remains with the 
lioness while the cubs are young and helpless, and assist* • 
in providing her and them with food, and in educating 
them in the art of providing for themselves. The number 
of cubs at a birth is from two to four, usually three. They 
are said to remain with their parents till they are about 
three years old. The following account by an eyewitness 
gives a good idea of lion family life 2 : — 

“ I once hud the pleasure of, unobserved niyself, watching a lion 
family feeding. I was encamped on the Black Umfolosi in Zulu- 
land, and towards evening, walking out, about half a mile from 
camp, 1 saw a herd of zebra galloping across me, and when they 
were nearly 200 yards off, I saw a yellow body flash to* 
wards the leader, and saw him fall Inmeuth the lion’s weight. 
There was a hill tree about 60 yards from the place, and anxious 
to see what went on, I stalked up to it, while the lion was still too- 
much occupied to look about him, and climbed up. He had by 
tins time quite killed the beautifully striped animal, but instead of 
proceeding to eat it, he got up and roared vigorously, until there 
j was an answer, and in a few minutes a lioness, accompanied by 
four whelps, came trotting up from the same direction as the zebra, 
which no doubt sho had been to drive towards her husband. They 
formed a fine picture, as they all stood round the carcase, the 
whelps tearing it and biting it, but unable to get through the 
tough skin. Then the lion lay down, and the lioness driving her 
offspring before her did the same 4 or 5 yards off, upon which he 
got up, and commencing to eat, had soon finished a hind-leg, re- 
tiring a few yards on one aide as soon as he had done so. The 
lioness came up next and tore the carcase to shreds, bolting hug* 
moutlifuls, but not objecting to the whelps eating as much as 
they could find. There was a good deal of snarling and auarrelling 
among these young lions, and occasionally a stand-up fight for a 
minute, but their mother did not take any notice of them, except 
to give them a smart blow with her paw if they got in her way. . . . 
There was now little left of the zebra but a few bones, which hun- 

9 Hon. W. H. Drummond, The Large Game and Natural History 
of South and South-East Africa* 1875* p. 278. 
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dred§ of culture# were circling round waiting to pick, while almost 
%n equal number hopped awkwardly about on the ground within 
50 or 60 yards of it, and the whole lion family walked quietjy away, 
the lioness leading, and the lion, often turning his head to soe that 
they were not followed, bringing up the rear. 

Though not strictly gregarious, lions appear to be 
sociable towards their own species, and often are found in 
small troops, sometimes consisting of a pair of old lions, 
with their nearly full-grown cubs, but occasionally of adults 
of the same sex ; and there seems to be good evidence that 
several lions will associate togethei for the purpose of 
huntiug upon a preconcerted plan. As might, be supposed, 
their natural ferocity and powerful armature are sometimes 
•turned upon one another ; combats, often mortal, occur 
among male lions under the influence of jealousy ; ?nd 
Andersson relates an instance of a quarrel between a 
hungry lion and lioness over the carcase of an antelope 
which they had just killed, and which did not seem 
sufficient for the appetite of both, ending in the lion not 
only killing, but even devouring his mate. Old lions, 
whose teeth have become injured with constant wear, often 
become 44 man -eaters,” finding their easiest means of 
obtaining a subsistence in lurkiug in the neighbourhood of 
villages, and dashing into the tents at night and carrying 
-off one of the sleeping inmates. Lions differ from most of 
the smaller Felidae in never climbing trees ; indeed, as 
mentioned before, they are rarely found in forests. 

With regard to the character of the lion, those who 
bave had opportunities of observing it in its native haunts 
differ greatly. The exaggerated accounts of early writers 
as to its courage, nobility, and magnanimity have led to a 
reaction, which causes some modern authors to speak of it 
in language quite the reverse, and to accuse it of positive 
cowardice and all kinds of meanness. Livingstone goes so 
far as to say, “nothing that I ever learned of the lion could 
leud me to attribute to it either the ferocious or noble 
character ascribed to it elsewhere/’ and he adds that its 
roar is not distinguishable from that of the OBtrich. Of 
course these different estimates depend to a great extent 
upon the particular standard of the writer, and bIbo upon 
the circumstance that lions, like other animals, undoubtedly 
show considerable individual differences in character, and 
behave differently under varying circumstances. They are 
certainly not so reckless as to be entirely devoid of the 
instinct of self-preservation, and if one, perhaps satiated 
with a good meal the night before, unexpectedly disturbed 
in the day time, will occasionally retreat when confronted, 
even by au unarmed man, that is scarcely a reason for 
assigning cowardice as one of the characteristics of the 
species. The latest authority, Selous, while never denying 
the daring courage of the lion when hungry or provoked, 
and vindicating the awe-inspiring character of the roar of 
several lions in unison, when heard at close quarters, as the 
grandest sound in nature, says with regard to its outward 
aspect : — 

u It hua always appeared to mo that the word ‘ majestic ’ is 
singularly inapplicable to the lion in its wild state, as when seen 
by daylight he always has a stealthy furtive look that ontirely does 
away with the idea of majesty. To look majestic a lion should hold 
his head high. This he seldom does. When walking he holds it 
low, lower than the line of his back, and it is only when he first 
becomes aware of the presence of man that be sometimes raises his 
head and bikes a look at the intruder, usually lowering it imme- 
diately, and trotting away with a giowl. When at bay, standing 
With open mouth and glaring eyes, holding his head low between 
his shoulders, and keeping up a continuous Tow growling, twitohing 
his tail the while from side to side, no animal can look more 
unplersant than a lion; but there is then nothing majestic or noble 
in nif appearance. ” 

Notwithstanding this evidently truthful description of 
the animal when seen under what may be called unfavor- 
able circumstances, no one with an eye > for beauty can 
contemplate the form of a fine sp acimen of a lion, at all 
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events in a state of repose, even though in the eanfinemmit 
of a menagerie, without being; impressed with the feeling^&at 
it is a grand aud noble -looking animal (w. h. t .) 

LIPARI ISLANDS. These islands, which take their 
name from the largest and most populous member of the 
group, are situated to the north of the eastern half of Sicily, 
between 38° 20’ and 38° 55' N. lat., and 14° 15’ and 15° 15' 
E. long. The seven principal islands are Lipari, Salina, 
Vulcano, Stromboli, Panaria, Filicudi, and Alicudi ; besides 
which there are ten islets, some of them mere rocks, 
the remains of a great central volcano now submerged. 
The total population of the islands in 1871 was 18,400, 
and the area is less than 50 square miles. They were 
known to the ancients as the Hephaestiade s or Vulcanise 
insulae, from their supposed connexion with Vulcan; the 
Liparenses, from their mythical king Lipara; and the 
JEoliat insulae, from jEoIub, who was said to have married 
the daughter of Lipara, and to have succeeded to the 
kingdom. Lipara, the chief island, was colonized in the 
6th century b.c. by Cnidians and Rhodians, who rapidly 
spread to the adjacent islands of Hiera and Didyme. The 
new settlers maintained their independence in spite of the 
attacks of the Tyrrhenian pirates, but they later became 
subject successively to the Athenians, Carthaginians, and 
Romans. In the Middle Ages the Saracens took possession 
of the islands, but they were expelled by the Normans in 
the 11th century. Finally Ferdiuand the Catholic annexed 
them to Sicily. 

Lipari has an area of about 11 square miles, with a 
population of 12,000. It is mountainous in character, and 
consists of tuffs and lavas, and of highly siliceous volcanic 
products such as quartz-trachyte, pumice, and obsidian. 
The great central cone, Monte Sant’ Angelo (1952 feet), is 
the ruin of an extinct volcano, as is also Monte Chirica 
(1978 feet); while Campo Bianco or Monte Pelato (1500 
feet) is a mountain of white pumice, breached by an out- 
flow of vitreous lava. Hot springs exist in various parts 
of the island, the most important being those of San 
Calogero, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, and situated 
about 6 miles from the town. The water, which possesses 
a temperature of 198° Fuhr., contains free carbonic acid 
and sulphuretted hydrogen, together with carbonates of 
calcium and magnesium, and chlorides of calcium and 
sodium. The chief town, whiddi stands on the eastern 
point of the island, is quite modern aud contains no objects 
of interest. The cathedral and several other churches are 
within the preciucts of the castle, and they are presided 
over by a bishop and thirty-two canons. The cautle is 
used as a prison for some four hundred malefactors, sent 
from various parts of Italy. The island is governed by a 
delegate, subject to the prefect of Messina. The soil is 
fertile ; and a considerable trade is carried on by a n limber 
of merchants who export currants, figs, pumice stone, and 
malmsey wine. Water is scarce owing to the great porosity 
of the soil. 

Six miles to the south of Lipari is the island of Vulcano, 
anciently known as Hiera , Vulcania, and Themsia . In 
early times it was a very active volcano ; and it is described 
by Thucydides, Aristotle, and Calliaa as being frequently 
in a state of violent eruption. In the 2d century b.c. the 
smaller island of Vulcanello was upheaved from the sea. 
The present crater was probably formed during the eruption 
of 1786, from which time the volcano remained in a 
quiescent state till the autumn of 1873, when it commenced 
to discherge clouds of vapour, showers of sand, aOd large 
atones. Blue and green flames were also seen to issue from 
rifts in the floor of the crater. When visited by the writer 
in 1879, the volcano bad again relapsed into the solfatara 
stage, and it had recently been purchased by a Scotch firm 
for .68000, for the purpose of extracting alum, boracio 
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oci£,$ud sulphur from the numerouj) p^iucts which line | 
the aud cover the floor of the crater, A number of 
volcanic minerals have been obtained from Vulcano; the 
mpet remarkable perhaps was that lately analysed by 
Professor Cossa of Turin, which was found to contain qeven 
aon-metallic elements and eight metals, among them the 
rare bodies thallium, c&sium, and rubidium. The highest 
point of V ulcano — a portion of the old crater ring — has on 
altitude of 1601 feet 

A little more than 20 miles to the north-uorth-east of 
Lipari, the cone of Stromboli rises from the sea to a height 
of 3022 feet. It is of special interest to the vulcanologist 
from the fact that it is the only example in Europe of a 
volcano in a state of constant activity, and also because, 
from an elevated point above the crater (which is at the 
side of the cone below the summit), it is possible, when the 
wind blows away from the observer, to sit for hours and 
watch the operations going on within the crater. Such 
observations, carried out in 1788 by Spallanzani, made him 
the father of modern vulcanology, and furnished some of 
the most important data upon which the science is founded. 
The mountain is mentioned as early as the 4th ceatury b.c. 

Between Stromboli and Lipari there is a group of islets represent- 
ing portions of the crater ring of a great volcano, the hugest of 
whicn, Panaria ( Hicesia ), is 7 miles in circuit, and contains about 
200 inhabitants. It produces wheat, oil, ami wine. Salinu 
(DidiTne), 3 miles to the north-west of Lipari, has ail area of 10 
squar * miles, and consists of two volcanic cones rising respectively 
to the height of 3156 and 2821 feet. The island contains nearly 
5000 inhabitants, who are mainly employed in cultivating the vines, 
which produce a fine malmsey wine. The cone of Filicmli rises 
to a b - .gilt of 2698 feet, some 10 miles to the west of Salina, while 
at an equal distance further west is Alicudi, the most westerly mem- 
ber oi the Lipari group. It is partly cultivated, anil is inhabited 
by about 500 fishermen and shepherds. 

Good maps of the Lipari Islamis liavo been published by the 
Italian Government. The best general account of the islands is 
still that of Admiral Smyth (Sicily and its Islands , 1824), while 
Professor J. W. Judd has exhaustively discussed their geology in 
the pages of the Geological Magazine for 1875. (G. F. It.) 

LIPETSK, a district town of Russia, in the government 
of Tambotf, 95 miles west of the chief town of the govern- 
ment, and 23 miles north-west of Gryazi railway junction, 
at the confluence of Lyesnoy Voronesh and Lipovka rivers. 
The town is built of wood, and the streets are unpaved, but 
it is a commercial centre of some importance. Thore are 
several beetroot-sugar and leather works, tallow melting 
houses, and distilleries.* There is a brisk business at the 
weekly fairs, and the merchants carry on active trade in 
horses, cattle, tallow, skins, and honey, sent by rail to tho 
northern provinces, and in timber, shipped down to the 
province of the Don Cossacks. The Lipetsk mineral springs 
came into repute in the time of Peter I., who caused 
them to be surrounded by g tileries, and laid down three 
gardens ; they continue to attract visitors during the 
summer. Lipetsk received municipal institutions in 1779. 
Population 14,500. 

LIPPE is the name of a territory in north-western 
Germany, now divided into two small sovereign principali- 
ties, but formerly united under the same ruler. The name 
is derived from the river Lippe, which rises in the Teuto- 
burgian Forest, and flows into the Rhine at WeseL 

I. Lippe proper, also called Lippe-Detmold, is bounded 
on three sides by the Prussian province of Westphalia, 
and on the E. and N.E. by Hanover, Pyrmont, and 
Hesse CasseL It also possesses three small enclaves in 
Westphalia, Its area is about 450 square miles. The 
greater part of the surface is mountainous especially 
towards the south, where it is intersected by the Teuto- 
burgian Forest. The chief rivers are the Weser, which 
crosses the north extremity of the principality, and its 
affluents the Werre, Exter, Kalle, and Emmer. The 
forests of Lippe are among the finest in Germany, and 
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produce abondaupe of exQell«mt timber* Xhe valley* con- 
tain a considerable amount of good arable land, the tillage 
of which occupies the greater part of the inhabitants. The 
principal crops are com, flax, and rape. Cattle, sheep, 
and swine are also reared, and the “Seuner” breed ,of 
horses is celebrated. The industries of Lippe are almost 
confined to a little yam-spinning and linen- weaving. Its 
trade is also inconsiderable; but, besides agricultural 
products, timber, meerschaum pipes, and staroh are ex- 
ported. The brine springs of Salzuflen produce about 
1500 tons of salt anuually. In 1860 the population 
amounted to 120,216 souls, upwards of 95 per cent ot 
whom were Calvinists (Reformed Church), the remainder 
being Lutherans, Roman Catholics, and Jews. Educatiouif 
provided for by two gymnasia and numerous other efficient 
schools. The principality contains seven small towns, the 
chief of which are Detmold, the seat of government, and 
Lemgo. The present constitution was granted in 163£, 
and is modified by a new election law of 1876. It pro- 
vides for a representative chamber of twenty one members, 
whose functions are mainly consultative. For electoral 
purposes the population is divided into three classes, rated 
according to taxation, each of which returns seven members. 
The estimated revenue in 1861 was £49,200, aud the 
expenditure £50,850. The public debt amounts to nearly 
£ 60 , 000 . Lippe has one vote in the German Reich- 
stag, and also one vote in the Federal Council. Its 
military forces form a battalion of the Gth Westphalian 
infantry. 

II. Schaumburg-Lippe, or Lippe BOckkbubg, to the 
north of Lippe-Detmold, consists of the western half of the 
old countship of Schaumburg, and is surrounded by West- 
phalia, Hanover, and the Prussian part of (Schaumburg. 
The northern extremity of the principality, which is 175 
square miles in extent, is occupied by a lake named the 
Steiuhuder Meer. The southern part is mountainous, but 
the remainder consists of a fertile plain, producing abundant 
crops of cereals and flax. Besides husbandry, the inhabit- 
ants practise yarn spinning and linen-weaving, and the 
coal-mines of the Biickeburg, on the south-eastern border, 
are very productive. The groat bulk of the population, 
which in 1880 amounted to 35,374, are Lutherans. The 
capital is Biickeburg, and Stodthagen is the only other 
town. Under the constitution ot 1868 there is a legisla- 
tive diet of fifteen members, ten of whom are elected by 
the towns and rural districts and three by the nobility, 
clergy, and educated classes, while the remaining two are 
nominated by the prince. Schaumburg-Lippe seuds one 
deputy to the Federal Council, and has one vote in 
the Reichstag. It contributes a battalion of riflemen to 
the imperial army. The budget of 1881-82 showed an 
estimated revenue of £25,750, which was balanced by 
the expeuditure. The public debt is about £18,000. 

History.— The, district now named Lippe was inhabited in the 
earliest times of which we have any record by tho Cherusci, whose 
leader Arminius annihilated the legions of Varus in the Teuto- 
burgian Forest (9 A.D.). It was afterwards occupied by the Haxons, 
and was subdued by Charlemagne. The founder of tho present 
reigning family, one of the most ancient in Germany, was Bernard 
I. (1128-58), who received a grant of the territory, till then 
called tho countship of Haholt, from the emperor Lotliair, and 
assumed the title of lord of Lippe. Bernard VIII., who with 
his people embraced the tenets of the Reformation in 1666, was the 
first to style himself couut of Lippe. In 1613 Lippe was divided 
among the three sons of Bimou VI., the lines foundod by two of 
whom still exist, while the third (Brake) became extinct in 1709. 

Lippe-Detmold was the ]>atrimony of the eldest soil, whose 
descendants became princes of the empire in 1789. In 1809 it 
joined the Confederation of the Rhine, and in 1813 the German 
Confederation. Under the prudent government of the Princess 
Pauline (1807-20) the little country enjoyed great prosperity. 
Her son, Paul Alexander Leopold, ruled in the same spirit, and 
in 1836 granted the charter of rights on which the government is 
now based. In 1842 lippe entered the German Customs Union 
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(Tollverein), and in 1860 it threw in its lot with Prussia and joined, 
North German Confederation* . 

Philip, the youngest eon of Simon VI. (see above), received but 
u scanty share of hie father’s possessions, but in 1640 he inherited 
a large part of tho oountehip of Schaumburg, including Biickeburg, 
ind adopted the title of count of Schaumburg-Lippe. The ruler of 
this territory became a sovereign prince in 1807. In 1866 tho 
prince at first sided with Austria, but afterwards entered the Ger- 
man Confederation. 

For further Information consult Falkmann, BeUrbgc zur Getchiehte dez FUrzt- 
enthwn* Lipj>r, 18(51) ; Sclukcdanz, Da* Furztenthum Lippe-Detmold in geo - 
graphincher, *tan*ti*cher, uud g, zchicMlicher Be.zU.hunQ , 1830; •' Ertnnerungen 
1 lit dem Lebcn <U r FUrrtln raullnc," in Sybel’a Hiztorizche Zeitzchrift , 1861, 

LIPPI, the name of three celebrated Italian painters. 

I. Fka PiLirro Lippi (1412-1469), commonly called 
Lippo Lippi, one of the most celebrated painters of the 
Italian quutrocento, was born in Florence, — his father, 
Tommaso, being a butcher. His mother died in his earliest 
infancy, and his father two years later. His aunt, a poor 
woman named Monna Lapaccia, then took charge of him ; 
and in 1420, when only eight years of age, he was 
registered in the community of the Carmelite friars of the 
Carmine in Florence. Here he remained till 1432, and his 
early faculty for tine art was probably developed by studying 
from the works of Masaccio in the neighbouring chapel of the 
Brancacci. Between 1430 and 1432 he executed some 
works in the monastery, which were destroyed by a tire in 
1771 ; they are specified by Vusari, and one of them was 
particularly marked by its resemblunce to Masaccio’s style. 
Eventually Fra Filippo quitted his convent, but it appears 
that lie was not relieved from some sort of religious vow ; 
there is a letter of his, dated in 1439, in which he speaks of 
himself as the poorest friar of Florence, and says he is charged 
with the maintenance of six marriageable nieces. In 1452 
he was appointed chaplain to the convent of S. Giovannino in 
Floreuce, and in 1457 rector ( Retturt C ommendatario) of S. 
Quirico at Legnaia,and his gains were considerable, and even 
uncommonly large from time to time; but his poverty seems 
to have been chronic none the less, the money being spent, 
according to one account, in frequently recurring amours. 

Vasari relates some curious and romantic adventures of 
Fra Filippo, which modern biographers are not inclined 
to believe. Except through Vasari, nothing whatever is 
known of his visits to Ancona and Naples, and his inter- 
mediate capture by Barbary pirates and enslavement in 
Barbary, whence his skill in portrait-sketching availed to 
release him. The doubts thrown upon his semi-marital 
relations with a Florentine lady appear, however, to be 
somewhat arbitrary ; Vasari’s account is circumstantial, 
and in itself not greatly improbable, and to say that he is 
the Bole authority for tho facts goes but a small way 
towards invalidating them. Towards June 1456 Fra 
Fdippo was settled in Prato (near Florence) for the 
purpose of fulfilling an important commission which had 
been given him to paint frescos in the choir of the 
cathedral. Before actually undertaking this work he set 
about painting, in 1 458, a picture for the convent chapel 
of St Margaret of Prato, and there saw Lucrezia Buti, the 
beautiful daughter of a Florentine, Francesco Buti ; she 
was either a novice or a young lady placed under the nuns’ 
guardianship. Lippi asked that she might be permitted 
to sit to him for the figure of the Madonna; he made 
passionate love to her, abducted her to his own house, and 
kept her there spite of the utmost efforts the nuns could 
make to reclaim her. The fruit of their loves was a boy, 
who became tbe painter, not less celebrated than his father, 
Filippino Lippi (noticed below). Such is substantially 
Vasari’s narrative, published less than a century after the 
alleged events ; it is not refuted by saying, more than three 
centuries later, that perhaps Lippo had nothing to do with 
any such Lucrezia, and perhaps Lippiuo w^s his adopted 
son, or only an ordinary relative and scholar. The 
argument that two reputed portraits of Lucrezia in 
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paintings by Lippo, one as a Madonna in a very fins 
picture in the Pitti gallery, and the other in the same 
character in a Nativity in the Louvre, are not alike comes 
to very little; and it is reduced to nothing when the 
disputant adds that the Louvre painting is probably not 
done by Lippi at alL This painting comes, however, from 
St Margaret’s at Prato, and is generally considered to bo 
the very one on which Vasari’s story hinges. 

The frescos in the choir of Prato cathedral, being the 
stories of the Baptist and of St Stephen, represented on 
the two opposite wall spaces, are the most important and 
monumental works which Fra Filippo has left, more especi- 
ally the last of the series, showing the ceremonial mourning 
over Stephen’s corpse. This contains a portrait of the 
painter, but which is the proper figure is a question that 
has raised some diversity of opinion. Some of the subjects 
are legendary, as, for instance, the attempt of the devil to 
substitute a changeling for the infant protomartyr. At the 
end wall of the choir are S. Giovanni Gualberto and S. 
Albert, and on the ceiling the four evangelists. 

The close of Lippi’s life was spent at Spoleto, where he 
had been commissioned to paint, for the apse of the 
cathedral, some scenes from the life of the Virgin. In the 
semidome of the apse is Christ crowning the Madonna, 
with angels, sibyls, and prophets. This series, which is 
not wholly equal to the one at Prato, was completed by 
Fra Diamante after Lippi’s death. 

That Lippi died in Spoleto, on or about 8th October 
1469, is an undoubted fact ; the mode of his death is again 
a matter of dispute. It has beeu said that the pope 
granted Lippi a dispensation for marrying Lucrezia, but 
that, before the permission arrived, he had been poisoned 
by the indignant relatives either of Lucrezia herself, or of 
some lady who had replaced her in the inconstant painter’s 
affections. This is now generally regarded as a fable ; and 
it may very well be such, although the incident does not 
present any intrinsic improbability in relation to the Italy 
of the 15th century. Fra Filippo lies buried in Spoleto, 
with a monument erected to him by Lorenzo the Magnifi* 
cent; he had always been zealously patronized by the 
Medici family, beginning with Cosmo Pater Patriae. 
Francesco di Pesello (called Pesellino) and Sandro Botticelli 
were among his most distinguished pupils. 

Some lending pictures by Lippi not ^already mentioned are the 
following. In 1441 he painted an altarpiece for the nuns of S. 
Ambrogio which is now a prominent attraction in the Accademia of 
Florence, and has been celebrated in Browning’s well-known poem. 
It represents the Coronation of the Virgin among angels and saints, 
of whom many are Bernardine monks. One of these, placed to the 
right, is a half-length portrait ot Lippo, pointed out by an inserm- 
tiou upon an angers scroll “ Is ]>ertecit opus.” The price paid for 
this work in 1447 was 1200 Florentine lire, which seems surprisingly 
or even unaccountably large. For Geminiano Inghirami ot Prato 
lie painted the deuth of St Bernard, a fine specimen still extant. 
His principal altarpiece in this city is a Nativity in the refectory of 
S. Domenico, — the Infant on the ground adored by the Virgin and 
Joseph, between Sts George and Dominic, in a rocky landscape, 
with the shepherds playing and six angels in the sky. In the 
Uffizi is a fine Virgin adoring the infant Christ, who is held by two 
angels ; in the London National Gallery, a Vision of St Bernard. 
The picture of the Virgin and Infant with an Angel, in this same 
gallery, also aacrit>ed to Lippi, is disputable. 

Few pictures are so thoroughly en joyable as those of Lippo Lippi ; 
they show the naivete of a strong rich nature, redundant in lively and 
somewhat whimsical observation. He approaches religious art from 
its human side, and is not pietistic thougn true to a phase of Catholic 
devotion. He was j>erhaps the greatest colourist and technical adept 
of his time, with good draughtsmanship, — a naturalist, with less 
vulgar realism than some of his contemporaries, and with much 
genuine episodical animation, including semi-humorous incidental 
and low characters. He made little effort after perspective and none 
for foreshorten iugs, was fond of ornamenting pilasters and other 
architectural features. Vasari says that Lippi was wont to hide the 
extremities in drapery, to evade difficulties. His career was one of 
continual development, without fundamental variation in style or in 
colouring. In his great works the proxK>rtiona ore larger t W life* 
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IL Filippino or Lippino Lippi (1460-1505) was the 1 
natural son of Fra Lippo Lippi and Lucreria Buti, born in 
Florence and educated at Prato. Losing his father before 
he had completed his tenth year, the boy took up his 
avocation as a painter, studying under Sandro Botticelli, 
and probably under Fra Diamante. The style which he 
formed was to a great extent original, but it bears clear 
traces of the manner both of Lippo and of Botticelli, — more 
ornamental than the first, more realistic and less poetical 
than the second. His powers developed early ; for we find 
him an accomplished artist by 1480, when he painted an 
altarpiece, the Vision of St Bernard, now in the Badia of 
Florence ; it is in tempera, with almost the same force as 
oil painting. Soon afterwards, probably from 1482 to 
1490, he began to work upon the frescos which completed 
the decoration of the famous Brancacci chapel in the 
Carmine, commenced by Masolino and Masaccio many 
years before. He finished Masaccio’s subject of the 
Resurrection of the King’s Son, and was the sole author 
)f Paul’s Interview with Peter in Prison, the Liberation of 
Peter, the Two Saints before the Proconsul, and the Cruci- 
fixion of Peter. These works, were none others extant 
from his hand, are sufficient to prove that Lippino stood 
in the front rank of the artists of his time. The dignified 
and expressive figure of St Paul in the second-named 
subject has always been particularly admired, and appears 
to have furnished a suggestion to Raphael for his Paul at 
Athens. Portraits of Luigi Pulci, Antonio Pollaiuolo, 
Lippino himself, and various others are to be found in this 
series. In 1485 he executed the great altarpiece of the 
Virgin and Saints, with several other figures, now iu the 
Uffizi Gallery. Another of his leading works is the altar- 
piece for the Nerli Chapel in S. Spirito— the Virgin En- 
throned, with splendidly living portraits of Nerli and his 
wife, and a thronged distance. In 1489 Lippino was in 
Rome, painting in the church of the Minerva, having first 
passed through Spoleto to design the monument for his 
father in the cathedral of that city. Some of his principal 
frescos in the Minerva are still extant, the subjects being in 
celebration of St Thomas Aquinas. In one picture the 
saint is miraculously commended by a crucifix; in another, 
triumphing over heretics. In 1496 Lippino painted the 
Adoration of the Magi now in the Uffizi, a very striking 
picture, with numeroqp figures. This was succeeded by 
his last important undertaking, the frescos in the Strozzi 
Chapel, in the church of S. Maria Novella in Florence — 
Drusiana Restored to Life by St John the Evangelist, St 
John in the Cauldron of Boiling Oil, and two subjects 
from the legend of St Philip. These are conspicuous and 
attractive works, yet somewhat grotesque and exaggerated, — 
full of ornate architecture, showy colour, and the distinctive 
peculiarities of the master. Filippino, who had married 
in 1497, died in 1505 of an attack of throat disease and 
fever, aged only forty-five. His character for amiability 
and courtesy is described in very laudatory terms by Vasari. 
The best-reputed of his scholars was Raffaellino del Garbo. 

Like his father, Filippino had a most marked original genius for 
painting, and he was hardly lees a chief among the artists of his 
time than Fra Filippo had been in his ; it may be said that in all 
the annals of the art a rival instance is not to be found of a father 
and son each of whom had such pre-eminent natural gifts and 
leadership. The father displayed more of sentiment, and candid 
sweetness of motive ; the son more of richness, variety, and lively 
pictorial combination. He was admirable in all matters of decora- 
tive adjunct and presentment, such as draj>erieB, landscape back- 
grounds, and accessories : and he was the first Florentine to intro- 
duce a taste for antique details of costume, &<*. He formed a large 
collection of objects of this kind, and left his designs of them to 
his son. In hie later works there is a tendency to a mannered 
development of the extremities, and generally to facile overdoing. 
The London National Gallery ]*ossesses a good and characteristic 
khoturh not exactly a first-rate specimen of Lippino, the Virgin and 
Child between Sts Jerome and Dominic. 
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III Lobenxo Lippi (1606-1664), a painter and poet, 
was bom in Florenoe. He studied painting under Matteo 
Rosselli, the influence of whose style, and more especially 
of that of Santi di Tito, iB to be traced in Lippi’s works, 
which are marked by taste, delicacy, and a strong turn fo» 
portrait-like naturalism. His maxim was “ to poetise as 
he spoke, and to paint as he saw.” After exercising his 
art for some time in Florence, and having married at the 
age of forty the daughter of a rich sculptor named Susini, 
Lippi went as court painter to Innsbruck, where he has 
left many excellent portraits. There he wrote his 
humorous poem named Malmantile Raequistato , which was 
published under the anagrammatic pseudonym of “ Perlons 
Zipoli.” Lippi was a friend of Salvator Rosa, and was a 
man of pleasant and generous temper, and very polite. 
He was, however, somewhat self-sufficient, and, when 
visiting Parma, would not look at the famous Cerreggios 
there, saying that they could teach him nothing. 'He died 
of pleurisy in 1664. 

The most esteemed works of Lippi as a painter are a Crucifixion 
in the gallery at Florence, and a Triumph of David which he 
executea for the saloon of Angiolo Galli, introducing into it 
portraits of the seventeen children of the owner. Hie poem the 
Malmantile Raequistato is a burlesque romance, mostly compounded 
out of a variety of popular tales ; its principal subject-matter ii an 
expedition for tho reoovery of a fortross ana territory whose queen 
hod broil expelled by a female usurper. It is full of graceful or 
racy Florentine idioms, and iB counted by Italians hb a “testo di 
lingua.” Lippi ia more generally or more advantageously remem- 
bered by this poem than by anything which ho has left in the artot 
painting. It was not published until 1688, several years after his 
death. (W. M. R.) 

LIPSIUS, JubTUs (1547-1606), the Latinized form of 
Joest Lips, an eminent humanist of the 16th century, 
born 18th October 1547, at Overysscho, a small village in 
Brabant, about half way between Brussels and Ottigniss. 
Sent early to the Jesuit college in Cologne, he was removed 
at seventeen to the university of Louvain by his parents, 
who had some reason for fearing that he might be induced 
to become a professed member of the Society of Jesus. 
But he had received at Cologne two mental tendencies from 
which he never emancipated himself. One of these, which 
was suppressed or suspended in middle life, asserted itself 
later in his return to the bosom of the Catholic Church 
before his death. The other, derived from his Jesuit train- 
ing, showed itself in his merely rhetorical or verbal view 
of classical literature, of which the one interest lay in its 
style. 

Lipsius rushed into print at twenty with one of those 
volumes of miscellaneous remarks then in vogue ( Variarvm 
Lectionum Libri Tret, 1567), the dedication of which to 
Cardinal Granvella procured him an appointment as Latin 
secretary, and a visit to Rome in the retinue of the cardinal. 
Here Lipsius remained two years, using his spare time in 
study of the Latin classics, in viewing the monuments, 
collecting inscriptions, and handling MSS. in the Vatican. 
A comparison of a second volume of miscellaneous criticism 
( Antiquarum Lectionum Libri Quinque f 1575), published 
after his return from Rome, with the Varies Lectionee of 
eight years earlier shows that he had advanced from the 
notion of purely conjectural emendation to that of emending 
by collation, and that he had learnt to distinguish between 
a “good ” and a “bad ” MS. In Rome he also made the 
acquaintance of Muretus, Paullus Manutius, and the other 
humanists of the catholic reaction who were then in credit 
there. He was also noticed by Cardinal Sirleto and Fulvio 
Orsini ; but be can hardly have even seen in the street 
Sigonio and Vettorio, and the introduction of these cele- 
brated names is perhaps only a stylistic flourish of the 
biographer Le Mire, to whom we owe the only original 
account of Lipsius’* life. In 1570 he wandered over 
Burgundy, Germany, Austria, Bohemia, in search bf learn- 
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lag and leartied acquaintance, and was engaged for more 
than a year as teacher in the university of Jena, a position 
which implied an outward conformity to the Lutheran 
Church. On his way back to Louvain, he stopped some 
time at Cologne, where he must again have comported 
himself as a Catholic. Here he married, but the union 
was without issue, and in other respects did not conduce 
to happiness, as we gather from various allusions scattered 
through Lipsius’s letters. He returned to Louvain, but 
was soon driven by the civil war to take refuge in Antwerp, 
where he received, in 1579, a call to the newly founded 
university of Leyden, as professor of history. 

At Leyden, where he must have outwardly conformed to 
the Calvinistic creed and worship, Lipsius remained eleven 
years, — years about which his Catholic biographer Le Mire 
has nothing to tell, but speaks of the period as an enforced 
temporary sojourn among the infidels, — till the restoration 
of peace allowed him to return to his home in Brabant 
In truth, this period of Lipsius's life was the period of his 
greatest productivity. It was now that he prepared bis 
Seneca , and that he perfected, in successive editions, his 
Tacitus . To edit and comment on two authors of the first 
class, such as Tacitus and Seneca, in addition to the daily 
drudgery of teaching, might seem work enough for eleven 
years. But Lipsius’s industry enabled him, over and above, 
to bring out, from the press of Plantin at Antwerp, a series 
of works of varied character and contents, some of pure 
scholarship, others sollections from classical authors, and 
others again of more general interest. Of this latter class 
was a treatise on politics ( Politicorvm Libri Sex, 1589), in 
which he let it be seen that, though a public teacher in 
a country which professed toleration, he had not departed 
from the state maxims of Alva and Philip II. He lays it 
down that a Government should only suffer one religion to 
exist in its territory, and that dissent should be extirpated 
by fire and sword. This frank avowal of what were known 
to be his real sentiments might have easily had disagreeable 
consequences for the author, if he had not been sheltered 
from the attacks to which it exposed him by the prudence 
of the authorities of Leyden. Lipsius was prevailed upon to 
publish a declaration that his expression “ lire, seca,” was not 
intended of material fire and sword, but was only a metaphor 
for “ vigorous treatment.” 

. The time at last arrived when Lipsius, who had always 
been somewhat ill at ease in his Calvinistic disguise, wub 
to throw it off and return into the bosom of the church. 
In the spring of 1591 he left Leyden under pretext of 
taking the waters at Spa for the relief of a liver complaint 
He went to Mainz, where he was reconciled to the church 
by the instrumentality of the Jesuit fathers. The event 
waft one which deeply interested the Catholic world, and 
invitations poured in on Lipsius from the courts and 
universities of Italy, Austria, and Spain. But he preferred 
to remain in his own country, and after two years of 
-unsettled residence at Lfoge, Spa, &c., settled at Louvain, 
aa professor of Latin in the Collegium Buslidianum. He 
was not expected to teach, and his trifling stipend was 
eked out by the appointments of privy councillor and 
historiographer to the king of Spain. 

^rom this time till his death Lipsius continued to 
publish antiquarian collections and dissertations as before. 
But ha -was, in fact, lost to learning. His name and fame, 
4§d hie sententious and amusing style, were placed at the 
diffxwal of .the Jesuits, and used by them to restore the 
eredit of two local images of the Virgin, whose authentic 
juifuoles were retailed by Lipsius in two tracts, Diva Virgo 
Halfaim* and Diva Virgo Sichemensis . Joseph Hall, 
afterwards bishop of Norwich, was at Spa in the suite of 
Sir Ei .Baton at the time of the appearance of L*psitttte 
brochures, and whs like to have got Into trouble by disput- 


ing against them (Hall’s EjAxtUs % cent L ep. 5). lipsius 
died at Louvain on the 23d of March 1606, at the fef 
fifty-eight His Greek books and MSS. he left to the 
Jesuit college at Louvain ; the rest of his library, choice 
rather than extensive, to a nephew. His furred doctor's 
tobe he ordered to be offered at the shrine of the Virgin 
at Hall. 

If, according to the fancy of Bonne biographers, Scalicer, Casaubon, 
and Lipsius be erected into a literary triumvhate, Lipsius repre- 
sents Lepidus. His knowledge of classical antiquity was extremely 
limited. He had but slight acquaintance with Greek; “pour sa 
provision *' only, said Scaligev. He is fond of adorning his letters 
with Greek phrases, his quotations betraying that he is a stranger 
in that country. In Latin literature the jioets and Cicero lay out- 
side his range ; he had no ear for metro, and no taste for poetical 
expression. Whore he was strong was in the Latin historians and 
in Roman antiquities. His greatest work was his edition of Tacitus. 
Tins author he had so completely made his own that he could 
repeat the whole, and offered to be tested in any part of the text, 
with a [>oniard held to his broast, to be used against him if he should 
fail. His Tacitus first aiqieared in 1575, and was five times revised 
and corrected by the editor — the last time in 1006, shortly before 
his death. His Scncca is dated Antwerp, 1605. His Opera Omnia 
were collected in 4 vols., Antwerp, 1637, of which the Wesel edition, 
1675, is a verlial reprint in the same number of volumes, but in 
a smaller form. The first volume contains also Lc Mire’s Lift of 
Lipsius , which had appeared separately in 1607. Both editions 
contain ten centuries of his epistles, to which additions have been 
made in Epistolarum qum in Ccnturiis non ex ant Decades XII., 
&lc., Harderwijk, 1621 ; Burmann’s Sy/Iogc, tom. i. ; Lett res intdites, 
ed. Dclprut, Arnst., 1358. On Lipsius’s relations with Scaligersee 
Bcrnay s J. J. ScuJvjcr , note 40. A bibliographical list of his 
sojiarato publications, forty-eight in number, may be found in 
Niceron, AUmoircs, xxiv. p. 118. (M. P.) 

LIQUEURS are perfumed and sweetened spirits pre- 
pared for drinking, and for use as a flavouring material in 
confectionery and cookery. The term liqueur is also 
applied to certain wines and spirits remarkable for their 
amount of bouquet, such as tokay and liqueur brandy, Sic. 
Ordinary liqueurs consist of certain mixtures of pure spirit 
with essential oils and vegetable extracts, and with syrup 
of refined sugar. A certain number of such prepara- 
tions have an established reputation ; but the methods by 
which these are compounded, and the precise proportions 
of the various ingredients they contain, are valuable trade 
secrets, scrupulously kept from public knowledge. 

The raw materials employed in the preparation ,of 
liqueurs are — (1) a pure flavourless spirit, which must.be 
free from fusel oil ; (2) various essential oils, on the purity 
and constant quality of which much of the success of the 
manufacture depends, or, in place of the oils, the aromatic 
substances from which they may be distilled ; (3) bitter 
aromatic vegetable substances, fruits, rinds, Sic., or their 
alcoholic extracts called tinctures; (4) fresh juicy fruits 
possessed of special flavour ; (5) refined sugar prepared in 
the form of a perfectly smooth colourless syrup ; (6) soft 
or distilled water ; and (7) tinctorial substances for those 
liqueurs in which a particular colour is demanded by 
fashion. The French, who excel in the preparation of 
liqueurs, grade their products according to their sweetness 
and alcoholic strength into crimes , hniles , or baumes , which 
have a thick oily consistency, and eavx , extraits } or elixirs , 
which, being less sweetened, are perfectly limpid. Liqueurs 
of British fabrication, generally of inferior quality, are 
frequently dealt in under the name of cordials . Bitters 
form a class of liqueurs by themselves, claiming to possess 
certain tonic properties and a mediciual value. Certain 
liqueurs, containiug only a single flavouring ingredient, or 
having a prevailing flavour of a particular substance, are 
named after that body, as for example — erfirne de rbsi, 
vaniile, thd, cacao, anisette, and kiimmel, &c. On the 
other hand, the liqueurs which in general are most highly 
priced are compounded of very numerous arooaatic prin- 
ciplee, and they are not considered 'fit for Use till thqf'tri !ve 
matured and mellowed for several yean. 
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v The sijttipleet method of preparing liqueurs ia by adding 
the requisite proportion of essential oil to spirit of known 
strength, and then mixing this with the necessary amount 
of dear syrup. In this way, indeed, the greater number of 
the commoner and cheaper kinds are manufactured. Thus 
for making (say) 20 gallons inferior quality of kiimmel, 
there are added to 7 gallons of spirit of wine ^ lb of 
essential oil of caraway seed, drachms of fennel-seed oil, 
and 15 drops of bitter almond oiL With this preparation 
is mixed a syrup containing 40 lb of refined sugar dissolved 
in about 12 gallons of water, and when fined with gelatine 
or with alum and soda solution the liqueur is ready for use. 
Tp prepare, on the other hand, 20 gallons of fine kiimmel 
liqueur, there would be placed in a simple still, with 10 
gallons of spirit and 8 of water, 4 lb of caraway seeds, \ 
lb of fennel, and 2 oz. of Florentine iris root. This mixture 
after maceration is distilled, the first portion of the distillate 
being put aside on account of its rough aroma, after which 
about 8 gallons of fine kiimmel spirit is obtainable. There 
still may be procured, by forcing the heat, from 3 to 4 
gallons of inferior spirit To the 8 gallons of fine spirit is 
added a syrup consisting of 60 lb of refined sugar dissolved 
in 10 gallons of water, the two compounds being thoroughly 
incorporated with heat in an open vessel. On cooling, the 
amount of water necessary to make up 20 gallons is added; 
the liqueur is fined with isinglass, and stored to mature 
and mellow. All varieties of liqueurs may be made or 
imitated by both these methods ; but as a rule it is only 
the simple-flavoured and commoner varieties which are 
compounded by the addition of essential oils and alcoholic 
tiuctures. Fine liqueurs are made by macerating aromatic 
bodies and subsequent distillation ; bitters by maceration 
and straining. 

Of trade liqueurs the most highly esteemed in the United King- 
dom are Chartreuse, Curagoa, Maraschino, and Doppel-Kiiminel or 
Allaseh. Of all kinds the most famous is Chartreuse , so called from 
being made at the famous Carthusian monastery near Grenoble. 
Three qualities are made — green, yellow, and white, the green being 
the richest and most delicate in flavour. Chartreuse is said to he a 
most complex product, resulting from the maceration and distillation 
of balm leaves aud tops as a principal ingredient, v»ith orange peel, 
dried hyssop tops, peppermint, wormwood, angelica seed and root, 
oinnamon, mace, cloves, Tonquin boans, Calamus aroma ficus, and 
cardamoms. Cura^oa, which is a simple liqueur, is chiefly made iu 
Amsterdam from the dried peel of the Curayoa orange. The peel is 
first softened by maceration in water; then three-fourths of the 
quantity in preparation is^distilled with mixed spirit and water, 
and the remaining fourth is macerated in a proportion of this dis- 
tillate for two or three days; the tincture is strained off and expressed 
and added to the original distilled Cura 5 oa spirit. The flavour of 
Cura^oa is improved by the addition of about one per cent, of 
Jamaica rum. The centre of the Maraschino trade is at Zara in 
Dalmatia. Genuine Maraschino is prepared from a variety of 
chorry—the Marasca — peculiar to the balmatian mountain regions. 
The juice of the cherry fermented and distilled yields the spirit, 
whicn is flavoured with the broken cherry kernels themselves. 
Imitations 6f Maraschino are easily prepared, — a praiseworthy 
liqueur resulting from raspberry juice, bitter almonds, and orange- 
flower water. In the preparation of Allaseh — which is a rich 
Kiimmel — bitter almonds, star-anise, angelica root, Florentine iris 
root, and orange j>eel are UBed in addition to caraway seeds. Gold- 
water and silver-water are liqueurs to which small quantities of 
powdered gold-leaf and silver-leaf have been added, on account of 
their lustre. They are now little used. 

Gentian root is the fundamental ‘‘bitter” in most of the pre- 
parations known as Bitters. Those comjwunds, prepared by macer- 
ation, are very various in then* constitution, but the following is a 
fair typical sample of the composition of a kind largely used. To 
prepare 20 gallons of bitters there are taken 6 2b of gentian, 5 2b each 
of oumamon and caraway seeds, 1 2b of juniper berries, and J 2b of 
cloves. These are macerated in 7 gallons of spirit, 60* over proof, 
strained and Altered, and to the product is added 10 lb of sugar 
dissdtfed in 13 gallons of water, and the resulting liquor is coloured 
with cochineal. 

The following list includes the names of the prindi>ol commercial 
Ifowurs not already named ; — Noyeau (white and pink X trappistine 
(sallow and green) (from the Abbey de la Gr&oa Dieu), b^neutetine 
camp), peppermint liqueur, French cherry brandy or 
jmeha«r (fram Copech^en), mandarine, perfait amour, crime de 
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vanilla, crime de rose, th4, eaft, men the, cacao, vanilla, pomerau* 
ten, ratafia (from Dantric), anisette (from Amsterdam and Bor* 
doaux), kirachenwaaser (from Switcorland and the Black Forest), 
absinthe, and vermouth. (J. PA.; 

LIQUIDAMBAR, Liquid Amber, or Sweet Gum, iaa 
product of Liquidambarstyraciflua , L., order Hamatnelidm, 
a deciduous tree of from 30 to 50 feet high and attaining 15 
feet in circumference in Mexico, of which country it ia a 
native, as well as of the greater portion of the United 
States. It bears paimately-lobed leaves, somewhat resem- 
bling those of the maple, but larger. The male and female 
inflorescences are on different branches of the aame tree, 
the globular heads of fruit resembling those of the planp* 
This species ia nearly allied to L . oriental is, Miller* a 
native of a very restricted portion of the south-west coast 
of Asia Minor, where it forms forests. It is from the bark 
of this latter tree that the storax of the ancients (Herod f 
iii. 107 ; Diosc., i. 79), the medicinal sfcyrax of to-day, 
is prepared (Bentley and Trimen, Med. Plants , No. 107). 
The earliest record of the tree appears to be in a Spanish 
work by F. Hernandez, published in 1651, in which he 
describes it as a large tree produoing a fragrant gum 
resembling liquid amber, whence the name (Nov. Plank, 
Ac., p. 56). In Ray’s Ilistoiia Plantar um (1686) it is 
called Styrax liquula. It was introduced into Europe in 
1681 by Bauister, the missionary collector sent out by 
Bishop Compton, who planted it in the palace gardens at 
Fulham. 

The wood is very compact and fine-grained, — the heart- 
wood being reddish, and, when cut into planks, marked 
transversely with blackish belts. It is employed for 
veneering in New York. Being readily dyed black, it is 
sometimes used instead of ebony for picture frames, 
balusters, Ac. ; but it is too liable to decay for out-dobr 
work. The principal product of the tree, however, is the 
resinous gum which issues from between tbe bark arid 
wood. It is sometimes culled white balsam of Peru, or 
liquid storax, though it is said by Miclmux (Les Vegeiaux 
resinmx, ii. p. 337) to differ materially from the latter. Ifr 
is considered to be styptic and to possess healing and 
balsamic properties, being stimulant and aromatic. It 
possesses nearly the same properties as the balsam of Peru 
and of Tolu, for which it is often substituted, us well as 
for storax. Mixed with tobacco, the gum was used for 
smoking at the court of the Mexican emperors (Hurab., iv. 
10). It has been long used in France as a perfume for 
gloves, Ac. It is mainly produced in Mexico, little being 
obtained from trees growing in higher latitudes of North 
America, or in England. For localities where it has been 
ubservod, see Pickering’s Chron. llist of Plants, p. 741. 

LIQUORICE. The hard aud semi-vitreous sticks of 
paste, black in colour and possessed of a sweet somewhat 
astringeut taste, known as liquorice paste or black sugar, 
are the inspissated juice of the roots of a leguminous plant; 
Glycyrrhka glabra , the radix glycyrrhiza of the pharma- 
copeia. The plant is cultivated throughout the warmer 
parts of Europe, especially on the Mediterranean shores, and 
its geographical limits travel eastward throughout Central 
Asia to China, where its cultivation is also prosecuted. In 
the United Kingdom it is grown in Surrey and in York- 
shire. The roots for use are obtained in lengths of 3 or 4 
feet, and varying in diameter from \ to 1 inch, soft, flexible, 
and fibrous, and internally of a bright yellow colour with a 
characteristic sweet pleasant taste. To this sweet taste of 
its root the plaut owes its generic name Glycyrrhiza (the 
sweet root), of which liquorice is a corruption. According 
to the analysis of Sestini (Gat. Chim . Ital. , vol. viil p. 131), 
the root dried at 110° C. has the following composition : — 
resin, fat, and colouring matters, 3*220; glycyrrhixio, 6*378; 
starch, 57*720; cellulose, 19*790; albuminoid substances, 
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6-873; ammonia (combined), 01)43; asparagine, 2 416; 
m fe f 4*060. It is to the sugar-like body glycyrrhizin in 
combination with ammonia that the peculiar taste ^ and 
properties of liquorice root are due. Glycyrrhizin in itself 
is a tasteless nearly insoluble substance having the com- 
position of C 10 Ii 24 O fl ; but in combination with ammonia, 
potash, or soda "it develops its sweet taste. . It is easily 
precipitated from its combination by the influence of 
mineral acids. Liquorice has been known and its virtues 
appreciated from the most remote periods, and the root is 
an article of some commercial importance on the Continent 

Stick liquorice is made by crushing and grinding the roots to a 
pulp, which is boiled in water over an open lire, and the decoction 
separated from the solid residue of the root is evaporated in copper 
pans till a sufficient degree of concentration is attained, after which, 
on cooling, it is rolled into the form of sticks or other shupes for 
the market. The preparation of the juice is a widely extended 
industry along the Mediterranean coasts ; but the quality best 
appreciated in the United Kingdom is made in Calabria, and sold 
under the names of Solazzi and Corigliano juice. The liquorice 
grown in Yorkshire is made into a confection called Pontefrac t 
cakos. Liquorice in vurious forms is a popular remedy for coughs ; 
and it is largely used by children as a sweetmeat. It enters into 
the composition of many cough lozenges and other demulcent pre- 
parations ; and in the form of aromutic syrups and elixirs it 
nas a remarkable effect in masking the taste of nauseous medicines, 
a property jieculiar to glycyrrhizin. A considerable quantity of 
liquonce is used in the jueparation of tobacco for chewing. Com- 
mercial liquorice paste is frequently much adulterated, and often 
contains distinct traces of copper, apparently derived from the 
vessels in which the juice is inspissated. 

LIQUOR LAWS may bo divided into the three great 
ayBtemb of free trade, restriction, and prohibition. The 
system of free trade may mean either that no special 
licence is required by law fur carrying on a traffic in 
intoxicating liquors, or that such a licence is required, 
but that the licensing authority is bound to grant it iu 
overy case in which certain conditions are complied with. 
Wherever the determination of these conditions involves 
an appeal to the discretion of the licensing authority, the 
system of free trade tends to pass into the system of 
restriction. For practical purposes it does not matter 
much whether the law says, “ every man of good character 
is entitled to a licence for a properly constructed house in 
a suitable locality,” or “ the magistrate must consider the 
character of the applicant and of the premises, but is not 
bound to give reasons for his decision.” But wherever the 
applicant can submit to a court capable of dealing with 
evidence the question of fact whether he has fulfilled 
certain conditions defined by law, the system of free trade 
may be said in theory to exist. Wherever, on the other 
hand, the law distinctly affirms an absolute discretion iu 
the magistrate, or lays down a positive principle, such as 
the 4 * normal number” or the fixed proportion between 
public-houses and population, the system is properly de- 
scribed as restriction, or monopoly. This system, again, 
in its extreme form, tends to pass into one of prohibition. 
Under one of the alternative plans permitted by the 
Swedish licensing law of 1855, generally known as the 
Gothenburg plan, the municipality begins by the partied, 
and advances to the total, prohibition of liquor traffic, 
except by servants of the municipality ; and this plan is 
sometimes advocated merely as a step towards the suppres- 
sion of all trade in liquor. In nearly all countries the 
nature of the trade carried on in public-houses has sub- 
jected them to a much more rigorous police supervision 
than ordinary trades. All trades, however, muBt be carried 
on under the conditions required by the public comfort 
and safety ; and to give unlimited licence in such matters 
to publicans would be to violate social rights not inferior 
to freedom of industry and trade. 

Of recent years there lias been a considerable increase 
in the amount of drunkenness in Europe generally. There 
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are no means of determining the law of the increase by 
reliable statistics, but it seems probable that the increase 
is confined to the large towns aud to the lowest classes. 
There has also been of late, both in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent, a very earnest and animated discus- 
sion on the policy and results of the various systems of 
liquor law. It cannot be said that so far any decisive 
experience has been adduced on the subject In fact the 
legislation of Europe is in a very uneasy and changeful 
state. Thus, prior to the federal constitution of 1874, the 
cantons of Switzerland were in the habit of directing the 
municipal authorities to observe a certain proportion 
between the number of licences and the population. The 
new constitution, however, laid down the general principle 
of free trade, and the federal council intimated to the 
various cantons that it was no longer lawful to refuse a 
licence on the ground that there was no public need of it. 
In the previous year precisely the opposite change took 
place in Denmark. The licence system rested on the law 
of 29tli December 1857, but this was modified by the law 
of 23d May 1873, which increased the conditions to be 
fulfilled by those applying for a licence, and conferred 
upon the communal authorities the power of fixing the 
maximum number of licences to be granted. Similarly, 
in France, the liquor law rests upon the decree of 1851, 
but public opinion is turning against the absolute discretion 
reposed in the administrative authority, and the law pro- 
pped by M. de Gastd and approved of by the chamber of 
deputies on 22d March 1878 will probably lead to a system 
of greater freedom. In the German empire the various 
states are still permitted by a law of the confederation, 
dated 21st June 1869, to restrict the issue of licences to 
what the public seem to require, but except in Wiirtem- 
berg this permission seems not to have been used. In 
Austria the rapid growth of drunkenness in Galicia made 
necessary the severe police law of 19tli July 1877, but in 
other parts of the empire the exceptionally lenient law of 
20th December 1859 seems to be considered sufficient. 
In the midst of bo many fluctuations of opinion, the 
practical questions of legislation must be decided on 
general principles and not by experimental evidence. 
Those who speak and write on the reform of the liquor 
laws are divided into two great classes — (1) the nephalists, 
who consider alcohol, in every fqpn, whether in distilled 
or iu fermented liquors, to be poison, and therefore wish 
the sale of it to be entirely suppressed ; (2) those who see 
uo objection to moderate drinking, especially of the less 
alcoholic beverages, or at least regard the idea of suppres- 
sion as an impracticable chimsera. In the United Kingdom 
the nephalists are at present agitating for Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s Permissive Bill, which has latterly taken the 
form of a local option resolution. This means that in 
each burgh or parish two-thirds of the ratepayers may 
decide that no licences shall be given, a vote to be taken 
on the subject every three years. On 17th March 1879 
the select committee of the House of Lords on intemperance 
reported emphatically against the 3cheme of the Permissive 
Bill. The committee did not examine witnesses from the 
United States with respect to the experiments in prohibi- 
tion which have been made there on a large scale ; but 
it is generally admitted that the Maine Liquor Law has 
succeeded only in villages and rural districts; in towns it 
has failed. So also the Michigan Law, prohibiting the 
sale of liquor except for medicinal or mechanical purposes, 
was condemned after twenty years' experience; and in 
1875 a licence tax was imposed on dealers in liquor. 

The result is the sam* under those celebrated “ local option laws ” 
which are in force in some of the United States. These laws pro- 
ceed from the legislatures of the various States. They eometuttee 
take the form of a general prohibition of the sale of intoxkuft* 
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lubject to * Tote of the inhabitants in each township or county, 
but more frequently they merely provide in general terms for the 
issue of licences in the usual way, unless the local constituency 
shell otherwise determine. Such laws are in force in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey (which had the Chatham Local Optiou Law of 1871), 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Vermont. But whether they 
are constitutional or not is a matter of serious controversy in the 
courts of the United States. On the one baud, it is said that such 
a law amounts to a delegation by the State of its legislative power, 
—that it leaves the hands of the senate and general assembly iu 
an unfinished state, commanding nothing, prohibiting nothiug. 
On the other hand, it is said this is a police regulation, which is 
properly entrusted to county commissioners, or boards of select 
men for the protection of the health and morals of the localities 
over which they preside ; and it is quite competent for a State 
to make a law delegating the power to determine some fact or 
state of things, upon which the law makes, or intends to make, 
its own action depend. In the case of the States already mentioned 
the constitutional character of the local option law has been upheld 
* decision, but in the cases of Delaware, Texas, Indiana, Cali- 
fornia (Wall’s Case), Iowa, and Pennsylvania, it has been denied. 
The question has also been raised in the American courts whether 
in the case of intoxicants bein^ imported from one State to another 
a local option law, which prohibits the sale of the imported goods, 
does not violate the freedom of commerce which is guaranteed to 
all the States by the American Constitution. 1 

Among those who are not nephalists a variety of schemes 
has been suggested. A small minority are in favour of 
free trade subject to certain conditions. An experiment 
of this kind was tried by the Liverpool magistrates in 
1853. “The premises were to be of high rateable value ; 
the excise duty was to be greatly increased ; the licenceo 
was invariably to reside on the premises ; and a special 
police for the inspection of licensing houses was to be pro- 
vided.” These conditions being complied with, no licence 
was refused. This experiment was made the subject of 
inquiry by Mr Villier’s select committee of 1854. That 
committee, which included Sir George Grey and Lord 
Sherbrooke (Mr Lowe), reported unanimously in its 
favour. A similar experiment was made in Liverpool 
during the years 1862-66 without evil results, and also 
since 1862 in the Prescot division of the county of Lanca- 
shire. On the Continent the only countries where free 
trade prevails are Belgium, Holland, Greece, Spain, and 
Roumania. In certain parts of Bavaria communes possess 
breweries, the produce of which they are by custom entitled 
to sell without any licence ; and the Ilhenish Palatinate 
has never been subject to the restrictions mentioned below 
which apply to the rest of the empire. In Belgium licences 
are unknown. The only tax which the publican pays is 
the “patent” which is paid by every trade. So etroug is 
the general law in Belgium that in 1866, when the muni- 
cipal authorities of Antwerp issued a regulation prohibiting 
the sale of alcoholic drinks in the streets, this was held to 
be illegal by the court of cassation. The Dutch law is the 
same as in Belgium. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the Dutch are satisfied with the present law. The 
Dutch “society for total abstinence from strong drink” is 
very active; and iu 1880 the Government presented to the 
lower chamber a bill, introducing a licence and also the 
principle of the normal number, the proportion of licences 
to population varying according to the total population of 
towns. In Belgium the Association contre Vabus des boissons 
alcooliques is endeavouring to secure amendments of the law, 
chiefly of a fiscal and police character, but the introduction 
of the licence is not suggested. In Germany, with the ex- 

1 See Cooley, On Constitutional Limitations , and On Taxation, 
p. 408 ; Dillon, On Municipal Corporations , i. p. 892 ; and the 
reoent case of Boyd v. Bryant, 87 Amer. fcep. 6. In some States 
it hat been attempted to prohibit indirectly by raising enormously 
the lioenoe fee. The subject is frequently before the courts, and it 
is decided that where the licensing power is given for revenue 
purposes there is no limit to the discretion of the licensing authority, 
but where it is given for purposes of regulation the fee should not 
the expense of issuing the licence and inspecting and regulating 
the licensed trade. 
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ception of Wfirtemberg and those places where the licence in 
unkuown, the liquor trade is practically free. The law of 
1869 declares that a licence cau be refused for two reasons 
only — if the police condemn the structure or situation of 
the premises, or if the applicant is likely to encourage 
drunkenness, gaming, reset of theft, or improper meetings. 
This system may be contrasted with those of Italy and 
Russia. In Italy, under the law of 20th March 1865, a 
licence is obtained from the sub-prefect or autorita politica 
del circondario on the demand of the syndic (sindaco) of 
the commune and after consulting with the municipal 
giunta. In Russia, under the decree of 1861 and the com- 
muual law of 28th June 1870, the licence is got from the 
municipal or communal council, or, in certain cases, from the 
owners of land, especially church land. In both countries 
the licensing authorities have unlimited discretion, which 
they have exercised bo as to multiply public-housea.enor- 
mously. Assuming that sufficient guarantees can be got 
for the respectability of the applicant and the good samcary 
condition of his premises, the system of free trade, or of un- 
restricted licensing on defined conditions, is the only one 
which can be defended on principle. It is impossible for 
the magistrates to exercise a just discretion in deciding 
what public-houses are required for a locality. The fact 
that an applicant has invested capital in the business and 
is ready to begin is the best evidence that there is a demand 
to be supplied. There is, however, no prospect of free trade 
being established in the United Kingdom. The select 
committee of 1879 reported against it. 

A larger number of licensing reformers support the scheme 
for introducing the “normal number” to the United King- 
dom. This was embodied in the bills of Sir Robert 
Anstruther and Sir Ilarcourt Johnstone (1876). No new 
licences were to be granted till the number had been re- 
duced to 1 in 500 of the population in towns, and 1 in 300 
in country districts. At present the proportion is 1 to 
173 of the population in towns in England and Wales. It 
seems impossible to determine any such proportion ab ante . 
Even were it possible, the rough classification of towns by 
population, and the failure to discriminate between various 
rural districts, would result in great injustice. In Mr 
Coweu’s bill of 1877 and Lord Colin Campbell's bill of 
1882 it was proposed to have in each locality a separate 
licensing board elected annually by the ratepayers. This 
proposal sins against the recognized principle in the 
reform of local government that authorities must be con- 
solidated, not multiplied. The select committee of 1879 
suggested that the function of licensing might be entrusted 
to the proposed representative county boards. 

Another scheme, which has the advantage of appealing 
to modem experience in Europe, was contained in Sir 
Robert Anstruther's bills of 1872 and 1874 aud Mr 
Chamberlain’s bill of 1877. These were all modifications 
of the Gothenburg system, which Mr Carnegie, a Scotch 
brewer in Gothenburg, has done much to make known in 
the United Kingdom. In Sweden, prior to 1855, there 
was absolute free trade iu liquor. The General Licensing 
Act, passed in that year, gave power to local authorities, 
subject to confirmation by the provincial .governor, to fix 
annually the number of licences, aud to sell them for three 
years on certain conditions. If a company, or “ bolag,” were 
formed for the purpose of taking all the licences, the local 
authority might contract with the company for three years. 
The Act did not apply to beer. The result of this Act has 
been twofold In rural districts almost no licences have 
been issued. In towns, on the other hand, drinking has in- 
creased of late, and has led to the severe police laws of 18th 
September 1874 and 15th October 1875. In 1866 Gothen- 
burg set the example of transferring the whole public-house 
traffic to abola'g, which undert kes to appropriate no profit 
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fFom the business, but to conduct its establishments in 
the interest of temperance and morality, aud to pay over to 
the municipality the profits made beyond a fair interest 
on capital. This experiment has been a great financial 
success, and if developed will relieve the town from the 
greater part of ifs local taxation. The example has been 
followed by every town in Sweden having a population 
above 5000; and in 1877, after long discussion, it was 
adopted in Stockholm, the capital, where the number of life 
licences presented unusual difficulties. Mr Chamberlain 
proposed that the work done by the Swedish bolag should 
be attempted by town councils in the United Kingdom. 
For tliis purpose he asked power to acquire the freehold of 
all licensed premises and the interests of the licence holders. 
The business would then be carried on by the town council, 
the profits being carried to the credit of the education and 
poor rates. The powers of the licensing justices would 
cease on the adoption of the scheme by the town council. 
The select committee of 1879 recommended that legislative 
facilities should be given for the adoption of this scheme. 
It is doubtful, however, if the burden would be generally 
submitted to, except on the understanding that the local 
rates would be pro tanto diminished ; aud, were this realized, 
the tendency would be to support the municipality on the 
liquor trade by extending its operations. 

The great mass of opinion in the United Kingdom, however, seeks 
some modification of the present licensing system. That system is 
extremely complicated. The wholesale licences are granted by the 
excise without a magistrate’s certificate, but for nearly all retail 
licences such a certificate is required. Generally, the magistrates 
have absolute discretion as regards licences to sell on the premises, 
but in England a licence to sell off the premises can be refused only 
for one or more of the following reasons— no satisfactory evidence 
of good character, disorderly house, previous forfeiture of licence 
by misconduct, want of legal qualification. The English law is 
contained in the Wine and Beerhouse Act 1869, and the Licensing 
Act 1872 and 1 874. 1 * * The great features of the legislation of 1872 
were (1) the introduction of a confirming authority (viz., the licens- 
ing committee, in counties and the whole magistrates in burghs) 
for the purpose of restricting the issue of new licences ; (2) the quali- 
fication of annual value in public-house premises for the purpose ot 
raising the character of those engaged in the trade ; (3) the new 
regulations for closing ; (4) the new regulations of police jKJtialties, 
especially with reference to the endorsement of convictions on the 
licence nnd the forfeiture of the licence. The Act of 1874 abolished 
the necessity of confirmation in the case of “ off ’’ licences, gave the 
magistrates absoluto discretion as regards the endorsement of convic- 
tions, and removed from magistrates all discretion as regards closing 
hours. There are not many peculiarities in the licensing law of 
Ireland. Public-house licences are generally held by ahopkee^rs, 
and no qualification of value is required except in the case of 
beerhouses. Mr Meldon’s Act of 1877 (37 & 38 Viet. c. 69) closed 
public-houses ou Sunday, in Scotland prior to 1858 licences were 
regulated bv the Home- Drummond Act (9 Geo. IV. c. 58), which 
authorized only one form of certificate for 4 ‘ common inns. ” 8 In 1 846 
a select committee reported that the combination of the grocer trade 
with the saleof spirits to be consumed on the premises was productive 
of evil to the working classes. This led to the Forbes Mackenzie Act 
of 1858, which was amended in 1862, upou the report of a royal com- 
mission in I860 (16 & 17 Viet. c. 67; 25 k 26 Viet. e. 35). It created 
three licences — (1) for hotels, p2) (or public-houses, (3) grocers’ 
licences. Under the hotel licence intoxicating liquors may be sold to 
lodgers and travellers. On Sundays the public-houses ore closed, and 
on week days the sale is practically limitod to the |>enod between 
8 AM. and 11 p.m. Cameron’s Act of 1876 (89 & 40 Viet. c. 26) 
makes the refusal of a certificate by the magistrate final, and iu the 
case of a new licence requires the confirmation of a county licensing 
committee or in burghs of a joint committee of magistrates and 
justices. 


Information on this subject is to be found chiefly in the Report* of icyal cow- 
missions ind select committees. It ha* been much discussed ut the meetings of 
the Social Science Association. »md there is a l u ge literature of pamphlets and 
m*ff*sine ankles, to which, among m nv nthem, I/nd Sherbrooke, Mr Ciuun- 
b*mln, and Mr Arthur Arnold have contributed. The rejMSTts of the various 
international comrressea •* pour i'^tude des questions relatives t ralcoolisme," 
may bo studied with advantage. See also M etman's jf/wcUs i«r 1*4 Legislations 
-* | relative* aux dibits de boissont alcooliques , Paris, 1879. (W, C. S.) 


1 $ 9 * 88 Viet c. 27 ; 85 k 86 Viet. c. 94 ; 87 &88 Viet, c, 49. : 

* So *l*o the first English Act, 5 6 6 Edw. VI., provided one form 

«f license for alehouses. M> 


LISBON (Portuguese, LMoa), the eapitai of the kiBf* 
dom of Portugal, is situated iu 38° 42 N. lat. and IP W 
W. long., on the northern bank of the Tagus (Tyo)t at flie 
spot where the river broadens to a width of 9 miles, 
some 8 or 9 miles from the point where it enters the 
Atlantic. Standing on a range of low hills, backed by 
the lofty granite range of Cintra, and extending along the 
margin of the wide Tagus, Lisbon wears a very noble 
aspect to those who approach it from the sea. In regard 
to beauty of position it may rightly claim to be the third 
of European cities, Constantinople and Naples alone rank- 
ing before it. The river affords secure anchorage for a very 
large number of vessels, and the bar at the mouth is easily 
crossed even in rough weather. Like London, Paris, and 
Vienna, Lisbon stands in a geological basin of Tertiary 
formation. The upper portion consists of loose sand and 
gravel destitute of organic remains, below which is a series 
of beds termed by Mr Daniel Sharpe the Almada beds, 
composed of yellow sand, calcareous sandstone, and blue 
clay, rich in marine remains. The greater part of Lisbon 
Btands on those beds which belong to the older Miocene 
epoch, and are nearly of the same age as those of Bordeaux. 
Next comes a conglomerate without fossils. These Tertiary 
deposits, which cover altogether an area of more than 2000 
square miles, are separated, near Lisbon, from rocks of the 
secondary epoch by a great sheet of basalt which covered 
the Secondary rocks before any of the Tertiary strata were 
in existence. The uppermost of the Secondary deposits 
is the Hippurite Limestone, which corresponds to a part of 
the Upper Chalk of northern Europe. The narrow valley 
of Alcantara, in the immediate neighbourhood of Lisbon, 
has been excavated in this deposit ; and here there are 
extensive quarries, where abundance of its peculiar shells 
may be collected. 8 

Lisbon stretches along the margin of the river for 4 or 
5 miles, and extends northward over the hills for nearly 
3 miles, but much of it is scattered amongst gardens And 
fields. In the older parts the streets are very irregular, 
but that portion which was rebuilt after the great earth- 
quake of 1755 consists of lofty houses arranged in long 
straight streets. Here are the four principal squares, the 
handsomest of which, the Pra^a do Commercio, is open on 
one Hide to the river, and on the other three is surrounded 
by the custom-house and Government offices, with a spacious 
arcade beneath. Iu the middle is a bronze equestrian 
statue of Joseph T., in whose reign the earthquake and 
restoration of the city took place. At the middle of the 
north side is a grand triumphal arch, under which is a 
street lending to another handsome square, the Rocio or 
Pra<ja do Dom Pedro (built on the site of the Inquisition 
palace aud prisons), where stands the theatre of D. Maria 
II. The houses are for the most part well built, and are 
divided into flats for the accommodation of several families. 
The streets had formerly a bad reputation in regard to 
cleanliness, but of late years great improvement has taken 

E lace in this respect, although no general system of drainage 
as yet been adopted, They are lighted with gas .made 
from British coal The public gardens, five in number, 
are small, but are much frequented in the evenings. The 
city contains seven theatres and a bull ring. The 
hotels of Lisbou offer but indifferent accommodation to 

* After careful investigation, Mr Sharpe discovered that the greatest 
force of the earthquake of 1755 was expended upon the area of the 
above-mentioned Almada bine clay, and that not one of the buttti&ge 
standing upon it escaped destruction. Those upon the slopes of the 
hills immediately above the clay suffered very severely, and all on 
the Tertiary strata were more or less injured, whilst none of the 
buildings on the hippurite limestone or the basalt suffered ariy 
damage whatever,— the Una at which the earthquake ceased to be 
destructive corresponding exactly with the boundary of the Tertkry 
bed*. 
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slfiiigerB’} the shops present little display, and are ill I 
fiirtiished with wares. The markets are tolerably well 
Supplied with meat, fish, and country produce. A large 
quantity of excellent fruit is brought in for sale during 
the season. 

•fate king usually resides at the palace of Ajuda, situate 
on a hill above the suburb of Belem. It is in the Italian 
style, and was intended to be one of the largest palaces in 
Edirope, but it has been left incomplete. It contains a large 
library, a collection of pictures, and a numismatic cabinet 
There is another royal palace at Lisbon (that of the Neces- 
sidades), where former monarchs were wont to reside ; and 
in the neighbourhood of the city are numerous others. 
Several of the nobility have good and spacious houses in 
the city, which are dignified with the name of palaces. 


The houses of the British residents are mostly to be found 
in the elevated district called Buenos Ayres. 

Two or three small fprts, one on a rock at the mouth of 
the Tagus, afford a very inadequate defence against the 
attacks of a hostile fleet In ascending the river the 
picturesque Tower of Belem, built about the end of the 
15th century, is seen on the north bank close to the water’s 
edge. On a rocky hill stands the citadel of St George, 
surrounded by the most ancient part of Lisbon, composed 
of narrow tortuous streets, Btill retaining its old Moorish 
name, Alfama. The chief naval and military arseh&U 
of the kingdom are at Lisbon. Attached to the former 
are a naval school and a hydrographical office. Here 
also is a museum of colonial products. In various parts 
of the city are barracks for the accommodation of the 
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troops and for the municipal guard. The churches are 
numerous, but are nearly all in the same tasteless Italian 
style ; the interiors, overlaid by heavy ornament, contain 
pictures utterly devoid of merit. The cathedral is gloomy 
without being grand, but the oldest part behind the 
high altar may deserve inspection. The largest church 
in the city is St Vincent's, 222 feet by 82. The large 
adjacent convent is now the residence of the cardinal 
patriarch. In a modern chapel attached to the church 
the coffined corpses of the monarchs of the bouse of 
Braganza are deposited, and the public are admitted to 
JASS them ou certain days in the yean Perhaps the most 
j tfrjkfag church in Lisbon itself is that of the Estrella, with 
*>dome commanding’ an extensive view, and two towers, 
tb* wterie design reminding the visitor of St Pant’s, 
London. ' At St Boque is the famous chapel of St John 


the Baptist, designed by Vanvitelli, and made at Rome for 
King John V., who had been enriched by the discovery of 
the gold and diamond mines in Brazil Before being seat 
to Portugal it was set up in St Peter's, and Benedict X17* 
celebrated the first mass in it. It is composed of precious 
marbles with mosaics and ornaments in silver and bronze, 
and is said to have cost upwards of £120,000. By far 
the most interesting architectural object at Lisbon is, 
however, the unfinished Hieronymite church and monastery 
at Belem. The church was begun in 1500 near the spot 
where Vasco da Gama had emharked three years before on 
his famous voyage to India The style is a curious mixture 
of Moorish Gothic and Reuaissanee, with beautiful details. 
The English college was founded in 1628 for the education 
of British Roman Catholics ; and the Irish Domini » ans have 
a church and convent originally established fur the educe* 
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tion of youths intended for the priesthood. Ecclesiastically 
Lisbon is a patriarchate, the holder of the dignity being at 
the head of the clergy of the kingdom, and president of 
the chamber of peers. He is usually made a cardinal. 

The two chambers of parliament hold their sittings in a 
huge building, formerly the monastery of St Bento, to which 
a handsome facade has been added. New and ornamental 
buildings have been erected for the courts of justice and 
the municipal chamber. The mint is fitted up with steam 
machinery on a small scale for coining gold, silver, and 
copper. Postage stamps and inland revenue stamps are 
printed at this establishment. The national astronomical 
observatory is near the Ajuda palace, and the meteorological 
observatory is at the Polytechnic school, which also contains 
the national museum of natural history. Here is a good 
collection of the birds of Portugal, with collections in other 
branches of the zoology of Portugal and the Portuguese 
possessions in Africa — minerals, fossils, &c. The fossils 
collected by the Geological Commission to illustrate the 
geology of the kingdom are preserved in the sequestrated 
Convento do Jesus. 

Lisbon is singularly destitute of works of high art. 
The gallery of the Academy of Fine Arts contains only 
a few pictures worth notice. In the custody of the academy 
is an interesting assemblage of gold and silver plate taken 
from suppressed monasteries. There is also a collection of 
pictures at the Ajuda palace. At the Carmo church is an 
archaeological museum. The great national library consists 
for the most part of old theological works and ecclesiastical 
histories swept out of various suppressed monasteries, and 
has a collection of 24,000 coins with some Roman bronzes. 
The Portuguese take little interest in literature, art, or 
Bcience, and almost everything connected with them is 
in a neglected state. Literary and scientific societies are 
few in number and badly supported, the principal one 
being the Royal Academy of Sciences, founded in 1779. 
The national printing office, a Government establishment, 
turns out creditable work, but the booksellers’ shops are 
few and ill-stocked. Eight or ten daily journals are 
published iu Lisbon, and there are a few weekly news- 
papers, besides periodicals appearing at longer intervals, 
and chiefly devoted to special interests. 

Several cemeteries have been constructed of late years 
near Lisbon, the practice of interring in churches having 
been abandoned. In the English cemetery lies the English 
novelist Fielding, who died here in 1754 ; a marble 
sarcophagus with a long Latin inscription covers his re- 
mains. The British residents maintain a chaplain who 
performs service regularly in an adjacent chapel, and the 
Scottish Presbyterians have also a place of meeting. The 
great hospital of S. Josd contains beds for nine hundred 
patients, and the large lunatic asylum has accommodation 
for four hundred patients. The Foundling Hospital takes 
in more than two thousand childreu annually. At Belem 
is an excellent establishment where a large number of 
male orphans and foundlings are fed, clothed, educated, 
and taught various trades. The Lazaretto is a vast build- 
ing on the south side of the Tagus, where one thousand 
inmates can bo received at one time, 

Lisbon is connected by railway with Madrid, and there is 
also a line northward to Coimbra and Oporto, as well as 
lines southward to Setubal, Evora, and Beja. Submarine 
cables connect it with England and with Brazil. There 
is communication by regular lines of steamers with the 
Portuguese islands in the Atlantic and the colonies in 
Africa, and with a great number of ports in Britain, con- 
tinental Europe, and other parts of the world, Lisbon is 
the largest port in the kingdom, and its custom-house is a 
spacious and very substantial fire-proof building worthy of 
any capital in Europe, in which merchants are allowed to 
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deposit their goods free of duty for a year, or for two yftMft 
in the case of Brazilian produce. The duties annually 
collected here exceed £1,150,000, tobacco alone producing 
£400,000. Upwards of 1400 foreign vessels, and about 
1100 Portuguese ships, including coasters, enter the port 
annually. The annual imports amount to about £ 5 , 600 , 000 , 
and the exports to £4,500,000. A considerable number of 
foreign merchants reside in Lisbon, and there are about 
fifty British firms. The most active commerce is carried 
on with Brazil and Great Britain, tropical produce being 
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imported frorp the one, and manufactured goods from the 
other, while wine and oil are sent to both in return. The 
wine for exportation is all made and stored outside the city 
bounds, so as not to be subject to the octroi duty. There 
are several joint-stock banks, one of them being British 
(the New London and Brazilian Bank), as well as private 
bankers. Manufactures are carried on only to a limited 
extent. The largest establishment by far is the tobacco 
manufactory, where 1600 persons are employed, and three 
millions of pounds are annually manufactured. 

The chief supply of water for the use of the city is 
brought by an aqueduct 9 miles in length, from springs 
situated on the north-west. This work, one of the boasts of 
Lisbon, was completed in 1738, and was so well executed 
that the great earthquake did it no injury It crosses the 
Alcantara valley on thirty-five arches, the principal one 
being 263 feet above its base, with a span of 110 feet. On 
reaching the city the water is conducted into a covered 
massive stone reservoir, which an inscription styles u urbis 
ornamentum orbis miraculum,” and thence it flows to the 
fountains, thirty-one in number, distributed throughout the 
city. From these fountains it i& removed in barrels to the 
houses by “Gallegos,” men from Galicia, who do the prin- 
cipal part of the hard work in Lisbon. Although there 
are two other reservoirs near the city, the supply of water 
is insufficient for the requirements of the place during the 
warm season. 

For municipal purposes the city is divided into four 
districts ( bai'ros ), the whole under one municipal chamber, 
and two suburban districts under separate chambers. The 
city chamber consists of twelve members elected by the 
burgesses every two years. Its revenue is about £75,000. 
The octroi duties, levied on provisions and fuel entering 
the city, are collected on account of the Govemflptpt, 
and exceed £270,000 a year. The police force is paid by 
the Government, and consists of the municipal guard, a 
military force of cavalry and infantry under the orders of 
the home secretary, and a body of ordinary policemen at 
the orders of the civil governor, an official appointed by 
Government. According to the census of 1878 the popu* 
lation in the thirty-nine parishes of the city and suburbs 
was 253,000. 

Climate .-- Notwithstanding the mildness of the climate, Lisbon 
is not considered a healthy place of residence, owing chiefly to the 
defective sanitary arrangements. The annual death-rate is SS 
per thousand. The deaths are said to exceed the births, and the 
population would therefore decrease were the city not oontfenuafly 
recruited from the country. To chest invalids it is not by 
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*jy *° ** ^commended as a winter resort, on account 

of the frequent and rapid changes of temperature to which it 
it subject These changes, and the great difference between the 
temperature of sun and shade during the winter and spring, are 
dMigerons to the delicate. In summer the heat is great, and all 
who have the .means betake themselves during that season to Cintra 
or to the seaside. The following data, deduced from twenty years’ 
observations (1856 to 1875) taken at the Meteorological Observatory, 
a well- managed institution which stands 386 feet above the level of 
the sea, will afford the means of judging the climate in its principal 
features. Mean annual temperature of shade, 60°*37 Falir. ; moan 
annual range, 61° ‘2 ; mean uaily range, 12^6 ; highest and lowest 
registered during the whole period, 98° 8 and 80° *3. Mean annual 
Quantity of rain, 28 '84 inches ; greatest and least annual quantity 
during the period, 38*8 inches (1865) and 17 22 inches (1874). The 
rainfall of 1876, however, amounted to 45 inches, more than one- 
third of which fell in the month of December. The mean annual 
number of days on which rain fell was one hundred and twelve, 
whilst snow fell only three times during the twenty years. The 
mean atmospheric moisture (100 -saturation) was 70*89. The 
mean annual height of the barometer was 29 *8 inches, and its mean 
annual range 1 *3 inches. The prevailing winds of the winter and 
autumn are from the north, of the spring and summer from the 
north-north-west. 

History . — The name Lisbon (Portuguese, Lisboa) is a modification 
of the ancient name Olisipo, also written Ulyssippo under the in- 
fluence of a mythical story of a city founded by Ulysses in Iberia, 
which, however, according to Strabo, was placed by ancient tradition 
rather in the mountains of Turdetania. Under the liomans Olisipo 
becamo a municipium with the epithet of Felicitas Julia, but was 
inferior in importance to the less ancient Emeritn Augusta (Merida). 
After the Homans the Goths and the Moslems successively became 
masters of the town and district. Under the latter the town bore 
in Arabic the name of Lashbftna or Oslibfina. It was the first 
point of Moslem Spain attacked by the Normans in the invasion of 
844. When Alphouso I. of Portugal took advantage of the decline 
and fall of the Almoravid dynasty to incorporate the provinces of 
Estremadura and Alemtejo in his new kingdom, Lisbon was the last 
city of Portugal to fall into his hands, and yielded only after a 
siege of several months (21st October 1147), with the aid of 
English and Flemish crusaders who w ere on their way to Syria. In 
1184 the city was again attacked by the Moslems under the power- 
ful caliph Abu Ya'kub, but the enterprise failed. In the reign of 
Ferdinand I., the greater part of the town was burned by the Cas- 
tilian army under Henry 11. (1373), and in 1384 the Castilians 
again beseiged Lisbon, but without success. Lisbon became the 
seat of an archbishop in 1390, the seat of government in 1422. It 
gained much in wealth und splendour from the maritime enter- 
prises that began with the voyage of Vasco da Gama (1497). The 
patriarchate dates from 1716. From 1686 to 1640 Lisbon was a 
rovincial town under Spain, and it was from this port that the 
panish Armada sailed in 1588. In 1640 the town was captured by 
the duke of Braganza, and the independence of the kingdom restored. 
For many centuries the city hau suffered from earthquakes, of 
more or less violence, but these had been almost forgotten when, on 
the 1st of November 1765, it ftaa reduced almost in an instant to a 
heap of ruins. A tire broke out to complete the work of destruction, 
and between 30,000 and 40,000 persons lost their lives. Pornbal, 
an unscrupulous minister, but a man of great talent, applied 
himself with unremitting energy both to the protection of the 
rights of property (for the place was infested by Hands of robbers) 
and to the reconstruction of the buildings. The handsomest part 
of the present city was erected under his direction, but even to this 
day there are edifices which speak forcibly of the great earthquake. 
In 1807 Napoleon proclaimed that the house of Bruganza had 
oeaaed to reign in Europe, whereupon the regent Don John (his | 
mother the reigning queen Maria I. having become insane) thought 
it prudent to quit the country for Brazil, and next day a French 
army under Junot entered the city, possession of which he retained 
for ten months. He then quietly embarked his army under the 
protection of the inexplicable convention of Cintra so disgraceful to 
the English generals. In 1859 Lisbon was stricken by yellow 
fever, and many thousands were carried off before the plague was 
stayed. Lisbon boasts of having been the birthplace of St 
Anthony, surnamed of Padua, of Camoens, the national epic poet 
(to whose honour a bronze statue has been placed in one of the 
squares), and of Pope John XXL (J. Y. J.) 

LISBURN, a market-town, cathedral city, and municipal 
and parliamentary borough of Ulster, Ireland, partly in 
Antrim and partly in Down, is situated in a beautiful and 
fertile district on the Lagan, and on the Ulster Railway, 

8 miles south-sonth-west of Belfast It is substantially 
built, and consists principally of one long and irregular 
in the centre of which there is a large open space 
fa* the market The parish church, which possesses a fine 
% 
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octagonal tower, is the cathedral church of the united 
dioceses of Down, Connor, and Dromore, and contains a 
monument to Jeremy Taylor, who was bishop of the see. 
Among other buildings are the court-house, the market- 
house, the linen-hall, aud the couuty infirmary. There 
are a number of charitable foundations. The Btaple manu- 
facture of the town is linen, specially damasks and muslins. 
There are also bleaching and dyeing works. The popula- 
tion in 1871 was 9326, and in 1881 it was 10,834. 

In the reign of James 1. Lisburn, which was then known as 
Lisnegarvy, was only an inconsiderable village, but in 1627 it was 
granted by Charles I. to Viscount Couway, who erected the castle 
for his residence, and laid the foundation of the prosperity of the 
town by the introduction of English and Welsh settlers. In 
November 1641 the town was taken by the insurgents, who on the 
approach of superior numbers set fire to it. The troops of Cromwell 
gained a victory near the town in 1648, and the castle surrendered 
to them in 1660. The church was constituted a cathedral by 
Charles II., from whom the town received the privilege of returning 
two members to oarliument, but since the Union it has returned 
only one. 

LISIEUX, capital of an arrondissement in the depart- 
ment of Calvados, France, 113 miles by rail west-north- 
west from Paris, and 24 miles &b the crow flies east from 
Caen, is prettily situated on the Touques, at the point 
where it is joined by the Orbiquet, 24 miles above 
Trouville. The Paris and Caen Railway has a branch from 
Lisieux to Honfleur and Trouville, and another to Orbec. 
The cathedral church, dedicated to St Peter, founded 
about 1045, and finished in 1233, which has recently been 
restored, is the most interesting specimen to be found in 
Normandy of the transition from the Roman to the Ogival 
style. It is 360 feet in length, 90 in breadth, and 65 in 
height ; the south tower rises to 230 feet. The nave is 
remarkable for harmony of proportion, purity of design, 
and unity of style. The church of St Jacques, built at th,e 
end of the 15th century, contains some beautiful glass of 
the Renaissance, some remarkable woodwork and old 
frescos, and a curious picture on wood, restored in 1681. 
The old episcopal palace (Lisieux ceased to be a bishopric 
in 1801) near the cathedral is now used as a court-house 
and prison. In tho court-house is a beautiful hall called 
the Salle Dor de. The town still retains quaint examples of 
the wooden houses of the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries; 
aud there are some elegant modern villas. It also possesses 
a charming public garden and a small museum. The 
confluence of the two rivers renders it subject to disastrous 
inundations ; but its commerce and industry cause it, 
notwithstanding, to rank among the richest towns of 
Normandy. There is a large cattle trade, and the arron* 
dissement has nearly three hundred factories, employing 
about ten thousand workmen in the manufacture of cloth 
and cretonnes. Connected with this industry are numerous 
spinning-mills, bleach-fields, and dye-works ; and there are 
besides wool-mills; chemical works, tanneries, saw-mills, 
and the like, which bring up the trade of Lisieux to an 
annual aggregate of upwards of 50 million francs. The 
population in 1876 was 18,400. 

In the time of Ctesar, Lisieux, by the name of Noviomaaus , 
was the capital of the Lexovii. Though destroyed by the Dar- 
barians, by the 6th century it had become one of the most import- 
ant towns of Neustria. Its bishopric is said to date from the 3d or 
4th century. In 877 it was pillaged by the Normans ; and in 911 
we find it included in the duchy by the treaty of 8t Clair-sur-Epte. 
Civil authority was exercised by the bishop as count of the town. 
In 1136 Geoffrey Plantagenet laid siege to Lisieux, which had taken 
the side of Stephen of Blois. The war lasted five years, and reduced 
Lisieux and its neighbourhood to the direst extremities of famine. 
In 1152 the marriage of Henry II. of England to Eleanor of Guienne, 
which added so largely to his dominions, was celebrated in the 
cathedral. Thomas k Becket took refuge here, and some vestments 
used by him are still shown in the hospital chapel. Taken by 
Philip Augustus and reunited to France In 1 203, the town was a 
frequent subject of dispute between the contending parties during 
the Hundred Y ears’ War, the religions wart, and those of the League. 
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wSo^dfed )n^RJ82^ and^ierre Cauc ^nj^He jtuige of Joan of Arc*, 
who occupied this see after he* had been driven from that of 
Beauvais. 

LISKEARD, anciently Lisoarret, a market-town and 
municipal and parliamentary borough in the county of 
Cornwall, Eriglaud, is picturesquely situated, partly in a 
hollow and partly on a rocky eminence, 12 miles east of 
Bodmin, and 2C5 west-south-west of London by rail. The 
jhurch of St Martin, in the Perpendicular style, with a tower 
of earlier date which possesses a Norman arch, is the largest 
ecclesiastical building in the county, except the church of 
Bodmin. A town-hall in the Italian style was erected in 
1859. A grammar school was founded at a very early period, 
and there are several other schools and charities. There are 
manufactures of leather, but the prosperity of the town is 
dependent chiefly on agriculture, and the neighbouring 
tin, lead, and copper mines. Liskeard returns one member 
to parliament It received its first charter in 1240, from 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, brother of Henry III., but its 
principal charter in 1586, from Queen Elizabeth. The 
population of the municipal borough (area 810 acres) 
in 1871 was 4700, and in 1881 it was 4479, that of the 
parliamentary borough (area 8387 acres) in the same years 
being 6576 and 5591. 

LISLE, Joseph Nicolas de (1688-1768), astronomer, 
was born at Paris on April 4, 1688, and was educated at 
the College Mazarin. His devotion to astronomy dates 
from 1706, in which year he carefully observed an eclipse 
of the sun. In 1714 he was admitted to the Academy of 
Sciences, and in 1720 he made the proposals for determin- 
ing the figure of the earth, which were carried out under 
the auspices of that body some years afterwards. In 1724 
De Lisle visited England, where, through Newton and 
Halley, he was received into the Royal Society, and in 1726 
he accepted an invitation from Catherine I. to the chair of 
astronomy in the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St 
Petersburg. In 1747 he returned to Paris, and was 
allowed a very imperfect observatory in the H6tel Cluny, 
where Messier and Lalande were among his pupils. In 
1753, previous to the transit of Mercury, he published a 
map of the world representing the effect of that planet’s 
parallaxes in different countries, and in 1754 he waB made 
geographical astronomer to the naval department. In 
1762 he resigned in favour of Lalande, and withdrew to 
the abbey of Sainte Genevieve, where he died of apoplexy 
on September 11, 1768. 

Besides numerous papers contributed to the Transactions of the 
Academies of Paris, Berlin, and St Petersburg, he wrote M&moires 
pour servir & Vhistoire ct avx pragrbs de V Astronomic, de la Geo- 
graphic, et de la Physique (St Petersburg, 1788), Eclipses circum- 
jovialium , ad annos 1784, 1738, et menses priores 1789 (Berlin, 
1734), and Memoir e sur les nouvellcs dtcouvertes au nord dc la mer 
du Sud (Paris, 1762-53). See Astronomy, voL ii. p. 767. 

LISMORE, an island of 9600 acres, about 10 miles long 
and averaging 1£ miles broad, with a population in 1881 
of 630, lying south-west and north-east at the entrance of 
the Linnhe Loch in Argyllshire, Scotland. The name 
means the great enclosure (whether “ garden,*’ as the 
Scotch, or “ fort,” as the Irish authorities suppose, is 
uncertain), and occurs in Ireland in the Waterford Lismore 
and ten other places. “ Lis ” is one of the most frequent 
words in compound Irish names, there beiug one thousand 
four hundred townlands or villages which begin with it 
A Columban monastery was founded there by St Moluag 
about C92 (Reeves, Adamnan , p. 34), whose bell is 
perhaps that found in 1814 at Kilmichael Glassary, 1 and 
whose crosier or staff is in the posseppippi of the duke of 


1 Anderson, Scotland in Early OmsiM ISm*, 1st ter., p. 206. 
whtn it 1* figured. 


Argyll.* About 1 200 the set of Argyll was separtidi from 
Dunkeld by Bis^p John * it* * 

soon after became the seat of the bishop of 6W* 

times called “Episcopus Lismoriensis ” (Skene, Celtic 
Scotland , ii p, 408 eg.), quite distinct from the bishop of 
the Isles (Sudreys and isle of Man), called “ Episcopus 
Sodoriensis” or “ Insularum,” whose see was divided into" 
the English bishopric of Sodor and Man and the Scottish 
bishopric of the Isles in the 14tb century (Keith’s 
Catalogue , p. 173). The monastic establishment of 
Lismore, at one time consisting of Culdees (Reeves, Cvfr 
dees, p. 49), was converted into a chapter of canons 
regular and a dean, whose right to elect the bishop was 
recognized as early as 1249 (Baluze, Miscel., vii p. 442; 
Orig. Paroch . Scot., ii. pt. 1, p. 161). 

Lismore has an accidental celebrity from the Book of the Dean of 
Lismore , a MS. collection of poems, Gaelic and English, mads by 
James M ‘Gregor, vicar of Fortingall and dean of Lismore (1614-51^ 

A selection of the Gaelic poems, with translations by Rev. T. 
M ‘Lauchlan, and introduction by Mr W. F. Skene, published 1802, ia 
of value both for the language and the contents. The language is the 
Gaelic of the West Highlands, spelt phonetically, as spoken in the 
beginning of the 16th century, and its variations from ancient Irish 
on the one hand and modern Gaelic on the other are of much interest 
to Celtic scholars. Its contents are Ossianic fragments, some of 
Irish, others of Scotch origin, and a few more recent Gaelic verses. 
The publication of this work, and J. F. Campbell of Islay's collection 
from oral sources of the existing traditional Gaelic poetry, have for 
the first time given a genuine historical solution of the Ossianic 
problem (see Oshian). There are remains of three castles on 
Lismore : — at Tiroforr a fort of two concentric circles of dry stones, 
supposed to be Norse or Danish ; at Aehindown a square keep with 
walls 40 feet high, believed to be the palace of the bishop ; and on 
the west side of the island Castle Cormn, mentioned in a grant to 
Campbell of Glenurqhay in 1470 (Orig. Par. Sc. t ii. p. 109). 

LISMORE, a market- town and seat of a diocese, partly 
in Cork but chiefly in Waterford, Ireland, ib beautifully 
situated on a steep eminence rising abruptly from the 
Blackwater, 40 miles west-south-west of Waterford. At 
the verge of the rock on the western side is the old baronial 
castle, erected by King John in 1185, which was the 
residence of the bishops till the 16th century. It was 
besieged in 1641 and 1643, and in 1645 it was partly 
destroyed by fire. To the east, on the summit of the 
height, is the cathedral of St Carthagh, erected in 1663 by 
the earl of Cork, in the Later English style, with a square 
tower surmounted by a tapering spire. There are a 
grammar school, a free school, and a number of charities. 
Some trade is carried on by means of the river, and there 
is a salmon fishery. The population of the town in 1871 
was 1946. 

The original name of Lismore was Maghsciath. Its present name 
was derived from a monastery, founded by St Carthagh in 688. 
which became so celebrated as a seat of learning that it is said 
no less than twenty churches were erected in its vicinity, Ifc 
the 9th and beginning of the 10th centuries the town wsb repeat- 
edly plundered by the Danes, and in 978 the town and abbey were 
burned by the Ossorians, Henry II., after landing at Waterford, 
received in Lismore castle the allegiance of the archbishops ana 
bishops of Ireland. In 1518 the manor was ffranted to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, from whom it passed to Sir Richard Boyle, afterwkrds earl 
of Cork. From the earls of Cork it descended by marriage to the 
dukes of Devonshire. It was incorporated as a municipslborough 
in the time of Charles I., when it also received the privilege of re- 
turning members to parliament, but at the Union it was disfranch- 
ised, and also ceased to exercise its municipal fanctiohs. Lismore is 
the birthplace of Robert Boyle, but its claim 1 to be the birthplaoif 
of Congreve does not rest on a sufficient foundation. 

LISSA (iu Polish, Leszna), a manufacturing town ip 
the circle of Fraustadt, district of Posen, Prussia* is 
situated on the Breslau and Posen Railway, near the 
frontier of Silesia. The most prominent buildings are the 
handsome chateau, the mediaeval town-house, the three 
churches, and the synagogue. It* manufactures consist 
.chiefly of cloth, liqueurs, tobacco, and wax ; it also; 

1 Bee Orig . Paroch. Scot., where it is figured. 
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pOMMMfl seven! tanneries rad a large steam flour-mill, 
and eairiss on a brisk trade in grain, cattle, spirits, wine, 
a»d furs. The population in 1880 was ll;758, including 
3810 Roman Catholics and 1833 Jews. 

. iLiasa owes its origin to a number of Moravian Brothers from 
Bohpnpg, who were banished by the emperor Ferdinand I. in the 
16th century, and found a refuge on the estate of the Polish family 
of LjBdsytiskL Their settlement received municipal rights in 1548, 
During the Thirty Years* War the population was reinforced by 
otto? refugees, and Lissa became an important commercial town, 
and the chief seat of the Moravian Brothers in Poland. Cohen ius 
(q.v. ) was long rector of the celebrated Moravian school there. Lissa 
was twice burned down (in 1656 and 1707) during the Swedish and 
Polish wars. 

LISSA (Lat., Issa ; Slav., Vis), an Austrian island in the 
Adriatic, 9 miles long, with a greatest breadth of 4 miles, iB 
situated 41 miles from the coast of southern Dalmatia, 
almost due west of the mouth of the Narenta, in 43° 1' N. 
lat and 16° 6' E. long. “ The shape is a long parallelogram 
with two breaks, the Porto di S. Giorgio (one of the tinest 
harbours of refuge in the Adriatic) on the eastern short 
side, and the Vallone di Comisa contained between two 
long prongs stretching due west and south-west. The 
outer walls are stony ridges risiug from 470 to 610 feet 
above sea-level, and declining quaquaversally to the fertile 
plateau which, averaging 400 feet higfi, forms the body of 
the island. The apex is Monte Hum, a bald and flattened 
cone (1868 feet) on the south-west ” (Burton). Wine- 
growing (for which Issa was famous of old) still forms the 
principal means of subsistence, an average season yielding 
from 70,000 to 80,000 barrels; but the sardine fishery 
(15,000 to 25,000 barrels per annum) is of growing 
importance, and the peasants distil about 24,000 lb of 
rosemary oil annually. The island is divided into two 
communes, Lissa and Comisa. In the former is the chief 
town, Lissa, with the palace of the old Venetian counts 
Gariboldi, the former residence of the English governor, 
the monastery of the Minorites, and at a little distance to 
the west the ruins of the ancient city of Issa. The 
population, 6485 in 1869, was 7871 in 1880. 

Issa is said to have been settled by people from Lesbos, the Issa 
of the The Parians, assisted by Dionysius the Elder of 

Syracuse, introduced a colony in the 4th century a c. During the 
First Punic War the lssaeaus with their beaked <diips helped the 
Roman Duilius; and the great republic, having defended their island 
against the attacks of Agron of Illyria and his queen IVuta, again 
found them faithful and serviceable allies in the war with Philip of 
Macedon. As early as 996 we fiml the Venetians in jKjSHession of 
the island, and, though the/ retired for a tune before the Ragu- 
sans, their power was effectually established in 1*278. Velo Selo, 
which by that time had become the chief settlement, was 
destroyed by Ferdinand of Naples in 1483, and by the Turks in 
1671* The present city arose shortly afterwards. During the 
Napoleonic wars Lissa was occupied by the French, but the Eng- 
lish defeated their squadron in 1810, and kept possession of the 
island till July 1815, erecting fortifications (dismantled in 1870) 
and making it a centre of operations. In 1866 the Italians under 
Persano made an attack on Lissa, hut were defeated by the Austrian* 
under Tegetthofif — the battle being fought about 10 miles north of 
the harbour. 

See Wilkinson (184S); Neale (1861); Brackenbury, In the Timet, AttffUit 14, 
186$ ; Rttwt marit. ti coi. r 1867 ; and Barton in Journ. Roy. Qtoy. &oc„ 1879. 

LISTON, John (1776-1846), comedian, was the son of 
a watchmaker in Soho, London, where he was born in 
1776< While the teacher of a day school near Leicester 
Square, he began to take part in private theatricals, and 
soon conceived a passion for the stage. He made his dAbufc 
at a small theatre in the Straud, and shortly afterwards 
obtained an engagement at Dublin theatre, where, although 
he adopted tragedy as bis role, his natural talent for acting 
attracted the attention of Stephen Kemble, who engaged 
him for bis theatre at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Discovering 
accidentally that his forte was not tragedy but comedy, 
Liston displayed in bis personation of old men and country 
boys a fund of drollery and humour which proved irre- 
sistible. An introduction to Charles Kemble led to his 
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appearance at the Haymarket in 1800 as Zekiel Homespun, 
and from this time be occupied an unrivalled position is 
his own line of performance, his brood humour being 
tempered by true artistic finish, while he possessed an 
original power of creation which, with his boundless faculty 
in the elaboration of absurdities, filled up meagre and 
commonplace outlines with the characteristics of vitid 
individuality. Paul Pry, first represented in 1825, and 
always his most popular part, soon became to many a real 
fiersonage. Liston played successively at Covent Garden 9 
Drury Lane, and the Olympic, and remained on the stage 
till almost the close of his life. He died March 22, 1846. 

LISTON, Robert (1794-1847), an eminent Scottish 
surgeon, was born on the 28th of October 1794, at Eccle- 
fechan, where his father was parish minister. He com- 
menced the study of anatomy under Dr Barclay in Edin- 
burgh University in 1810, and soou became a skilful 
anatomist. After eight years* study, he began his career 
as a lecturer on anatomy and surgery in the Edinburgh 
School of Medicine; and in 1827 he was elected one of 
the surgeons to the Royal Infirmary. In 1835 he was 
invited to fill the chair of clinical Burgery in University 
College, London. He held the appointment until his 
death, on the 7th of December 1847. Liston was a 
teacher more by what lie did than by what he said. He 
taught simplicity in all operative procedures; fertile in 
expedients, of great nerve, and of powerful frame, his name 
is remembered at the present day as a bold and rapid 
operator. He inspired all around with confidence, and 
every one present at his operations felt that the knife in 
his hands, however rapidly he worked, was guided with 
skill founded upon knowledge. He was the author of Tk$ 
Element 8 of Surgery and Practical Surgery, nnd made 
several improvements in methods of amputation, and in 
the dressing of wounds. 

LITANY. This word (XiTavcia), like Aiti; (both from 
Airo/rai), is used by Eusebius and Chrysostom, most 
commonly in the plural, in a quite general sense, to denote 
a prayer, or prayers, of any sort whatever, whether publio 
or private ; it is similarly employed in the law of Arcadius 
(Cod, T heod. , xvi. tit. 5, leg. 30), which forbids heretics to 
hold assemblies in the city “ad litaniam faciendam.** But 
some trace of a more technical moaning is found in the 
epistle (Ep, 63) of Basil to the church of Neocresarea, in 
which he argues, against those who were objecting to certain 
innovations, that neither were “litanies** used in the time 
of Gregory Tlmumaturgus. The nature of the recently 
introduced litanies, which must be assumed to have been 
practised at Neoceesarea in Basil's day, can only be vaguely 
conjectured ; probably they had many points in common 
with the “ rogationes,’* which, according to Sidonins 
Apoilinaris, had been gradually coming into occasional use 
in France about the beginning of the 5th century, especially 
when rain or fine weather wag desired, and which, so far 
as the three fast days before Ascension were concerned, 
were first definitely fixed, for one particular district at 
least, by Mamertus or Mamercus of Yienne (c. 450 a.d.). 
We gather that they were penitential and intercessory 
prayers offered by the community while going about in 
procession, fasting, and clothed in sackloth. Sidonins 
alludes to the incongruity of men going “ castorinati ad 
litanias.** In the following century the manner of making 
litanies (litanias facere) was to some extent regulated for 
the entire Eastern empire by one of the Novels of Justinian, 
which forbade their celebration without the presence of 
the bishops and clergy, and ordered that the crosses (which 
were carried about in procession) should not be deposited 
elsewhere than in churches, nor be carried by any but such 
persons as were duly appointed to do so. The first synod 
of Orleans (611 a.d.) in its twenty-seventh canon enjoins 
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for all Gaul that the “litanies" before Ascension be 
celebrated for three days ; on these days all menials are- to 
be exempt from work, so that every one may be free to 
attend divine service. The diet is to be the same as in 
Quadragesima ; clerks not observing these rogations an to 
be punished by the bishop. In 517 a.d. the synod of 
Gerunda provided for two sets of “litanies"; the first were 
to be observed for three days (from Thursday to Saturday) 
in the week after Pentecost with fasting, the second for 
three clays from November 1. A synod of Paris (573) 
in its tenth canon ordered litanies to be held for three 
days at the beginning of Lent, and the fifth synod of Toledo 
(636) appointed litanies to be observed throughout 
the kingdom for three whole days from December 14. 
The first mention of the word litany in connexion with the 
Roman Church goes back to the pontificate of Pelagius I. 
(555), but implies that the thing was at that time already 
old. ‘In 590 Gregory I., moved by the pestilence which 
had followed an inundation, ordered a “ litania septiformis," 
that is to say, a sevenfold procession of clergy, laity, monks, 
virgins, matrons, widows, poor, and children. He is said 
also to have appointed the processions or litanies of April 25 
(St Mark’s day), which seem to have come in the place of 
the ceremonies of the old Robigalia. In 717 the synod of 
CloveBhoe (earn 16 and 17) ordered the litanies or rogations 
to be gone about by all the clergy and people with great 
'reverence, — on April 25 “after the manner of the Roman 
Church,’’ and on the three days before Ascension “ after 
the manner of our ancestors." The latter are still known 
In the English Church as Rogation Days. Games, horse 
racing, junkettings were forbidden ; and in the litanies the 
name of Augustine was to be inserted after that of Gregory. 
The reforming synod of Mainz in t>13 ordered the major 
litany to be observed by all for three days, not with 
horses or in magnificent attire, but in sackcloth and ashes, 
and barefoot. The sick only were exempted from this 
command. 

As regards the form of words prescribed for use in these 
“litanies" or “supplications," documentary evidence is 
somewhat defective. Sometimes it would appear that the 
“procession" or “litany" did nothing else but chant 
“ Kyrie eleison " without variation. There is no reason to 
doubt that from an early period the special written litanies 
of the various churches all showed the common features 
which are now regarded as essential to a litany, in as far 
as they consisted of (1) invocations, (2) deprecations, (3) 
intercessions, (4) supplic itions. But in details they must 
have varied immensely. The offices of the Roman Catholic 
Church at present recognize two litanies, the “ Litanim 
majores" and the “Litanito breves,” which differ from one 
another chiefly in respect of the fulness with which details 
are entered upon under each of the four heads mentioned 
above. It is said that in the time of Charlemagne the 
angels Orihel, Raguhel, Tobihel were invoked, but the 
names were removed by Pope Zacharias as really belonging 
to demons. In some mediaeval litanies there were special 
invocations of S. Sapientia, S. Fides, S. Spes, S. Charitas. 
The major litanies, as given in the Breviary, are at present 
appointed to be recited on bended knee, along with the 
penitential psalms, in all the six week dayB of Lent when 
ordinary service is held. Without the psalms they are said 
on the feast of Saint Mark and on the three rogation days. 
They are also chanted in procession before mass on Holy 
Saturday. The “ litany " or “ general supplication " of the 
Church of England, which is appointed “ to be sung or said 
after morning prayer upon Sundays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, and at other times when it shall be commanded 
by the ordinary," closely follows the “ Litaniee majores ” of 
the Breviary, the invocations of saints being of course 
omitted. A very similar Germax^|p|liny will be found in 
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the works of Luther. In the Roman Church there are a 
number of special litanies peculiar to particular localities oi 
orders, such as the “ Litanies of Mary " or the “ Litanies 
of the Sacred Name of Jesus." 

LITHGOW, William (c. 1583-c. 1660), a noted Scot- 
tish traveller, was born in Lanark, where his father was 
a burgess, possessed of considerable heritable property. 
The date generally assigned to his birth is 1583 ; and he 
was educated at the grammar school of his native town, 
then celebrated as a seminary of learning. His natural 
disposition was probably active and restless, as even in his 
boyhood he tells us that he made voyages to both the 
Orkneys and the Shetlands, and somewhat later travelled 
through the Low Countries, Germany, Bohemia, and Switzer- 
land. The final impelling cause of his leaving Scotland, 
however, appears to have been some savage outrage com- 
mitted either upon himself or on one nearly connected with 
him, arising, it is thought, from some love affair, which 
gave him an intolerable disgust to home. He left his 
native country about 1608 or 1609, and proceeded to 
Paris, where he remained ten months, and then crossed the 
Alps to Rome and Naples; after which he waudered through 
Istria, Dalmatia, Albania, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Palestine, and Egypt, most of his journey having 
been performed on foot. In the course of his travels he 
escaped innumerable dangers from robbers, and hardships 
from exposure to inclement weather. He returned to 
England by Sicily and Paris. Another tour which he 
made lay through Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Hun- 
gary, Germany, and Poland. On his arrival in London 
he became an object of Merest to King James, who, on 
the spirit of travel again returning upon him, furnished 
him with commendatory letters to all kings, princes, 
dukes, <kc., whose territories he might desire to visit 
In i 619, accordingly, he wapt over to France, and thence 
passed through Portugal atad Spain as far as Malaga. 
There he was apprehended as a spy, and after suffering 
the most excruciating tortures, first in prison and after- 
wards in the Inquisition, he was at length released on 
the interference of the English consul, and allowed to 
return to England in 1621. The minute description which 
he gives of the terrible torture to which he was subjected 
is almost unequalled for horror, and, when he arrived in 
London, he had the appearance of a man more dead than 
alive. He was carried on a feather bed to Theobald’s in 
order that King James might be an eyewitness of what 
he called his “ martyred anatomy.” The whole court 
crowded to see him. The king commanded that the 
greatest care should be taken of him, and he was twice 
sent to Bath at his Majesty’s expense. On recovering hie 
health, he was desired by James to apply to Gondomar, 
the Spanish ambassador, for recovery of the money and 
other valuables of which he had been plundered by the 
governor of Malaga, and for a thousand pounds in repara- 
tion of his injuries. Gondomar gave fair promises that all 
his demands should be granted, but nothing was done. 
Whereupon, having met the ambassador at the royal levee, 
and reproached him with his perfidy, after high words on 
both sides, Litbgow furiously assailed him with his fists, in 
the presence of the king, the imperial ambassador, and the 
knights and gentlemen of the court This, of course, was 
an offence which could not be passed over, and, though ^his 
boldness was generally commended, he had to suffer an 
imprisonment of nine weeks in the Marsha laea. His latter 
years are understood to have been spent in his native town, 
and be is said to have died somewhere about 1660 . 

A portion of his travels appeared in a small volume in London 
in 1614, but the complete work was not published till 1682. It 
has been repeatedly reprinted. It was also translated into Dutch 
and published at Amsterdam in his lifetime. His other works are 
— An A coo m U of ike Siege of Breda (1687) at which he had been 
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present ; A Survey (if London and England s State, 1648 ; Relation 
<f the Siege of Newcastle, 1645. His poetical remains, collected by 
James Maidment, were published at Edinburgh in 1863. 

LITHIUM, one of the rarer metallic elements, 
intermediate in its character between sodium and barium. 
It was discovered in 1817 by Arfvedson in the course of 
an analysis of j>etalite in Berzelius’s laboratory. lie 
recognized the presence in this mineral of a now kind of 
alkali, which his master subsequently named 4< lithia/ 9 to 
denote its miueral origin. Litliia, though widely dis- 
seminated throughout the mineral world — traces of it 
being found in almost all alkaliferous silicates, in the soils 
derived from these, and in many mineral waters — nowhere 
occurs in any abundance, except in the immense masses of 
lithia-mica (lepidolite) known to exist in Bohemia. Of 
other lithia-minerals (all rare) wo may name petalite and 
spodumene (both silicates of alumina and alkalies) and 
triphylline, a mixed phosphate of ferrous, manganous, and 
lithium oxides. Only lepidolite comes into consideration 
as a raw material for the preparation of litliia and its 
salts. But the extraction from it of pure litliia in any 
form is difficult. The first step is the disintegration of 
the finely powdered mineral, which may bo effected by 
means of vitriol and hydrofluoric acid (or vitriol and fluor- 
spar) ; the silicon goes off as gaseous fluoride, the bases 
remain os sulphates. Or else we may mix the mineral 
intimately with quicklime, and by very intense heating of 
the mixture produce a more highly basic silicate, which is 
readily disintegrable by acids. In either case it is easy 
to unite all the bases (A1 2 0 3 , Fe 2 0 3 , CaO, MgO, Li.,0, 
KoO, Ntt 2 0) into a solution of chlorides or sulphates. 
From it we precipitate successively and remove by filtra- 
tion (1) the bases not alkalies or Li 2 0 by means of excess 
of milk of lime, and (2) the lime introduced by operation (1) 
by means of carbonate of ammonia. There results a mixed 
solution of potash, soda, litliia, and ammonia salt, from which 
the last-named component is easily removed by evaporation 
to dryness and ignition. For these very tedious operations 
Troost has substituted an elegant process which, though 
admittedly imperfect in the analytic sense, lends itself 
admirably to manufacturing purposes. He mixes ten parts 
of the finely powdered mineral with ten parts of carbonate 
of baryta, five parts of sulphate of baryta, and three parts of 
sulphate of potash, ancl meks down the mixture in a power- 
ful wind-furnace. There results a mass which separates 
spontaneously into a lower layer forming a transparent 
glass, and an upper one consisting of the sulphates of 
barium, potassium (sodium), and lithium, the latter 
representing about three-fourths of the litliia contained in 
the mineral. By treatment with water the sulphate of 
baryta is easily removed as an insoluble residue ; the 
mixed alkaline sulphates are converted into chlorides by 
decomposition with chloride of barium, and from the dry 
mixed chlorides approximately pure chloride of lithium is 
obtained by lixiviation with ether-alcohol, which solvent 
dissolves only very small proportions of the other chlorides. 
To purify the crude chloride it is dissolved in water and, 
by double decomposition with carbonate of soda, converted 
into a precipitate of carbonate of litliia, Li 2 C0 3 , which 
must be washed with small instalments of water, as it is 
very ^appreciably soluble in water. This carbonate of 
lithia is still contaminated with soda To purify it fully 
dissolve it in water with the help of carbonic acid, filter, 
and evaporate slowly on a water-bath ; the added carbonic 
acid goes off, and pure carbonate of lithia separates out 
in crystalline crusts (Troost). One litre of pure water 
dissolves 12 grammes; 1 litre of water kept saturated with 
carbonic acid dissolves 52*5 grammes of the carbonate. The 
dry salt fuses at a red heat, but before doing so loses part 
of its carbonic acid, which, after cooling, it shows no 


tendency to take up again from the atmosphere. Perfectly 
acid-free lithia, Li 2 0, can be obtained by heating a mixture 
of the carbonate and pure charcoal in a platinum crucible, or 
by heating the nitrate for & long time in a silver one. If the 
preparation, ultimately, of the hydrate Li 2 OH a O — 2LiOH 
is contemplated, the latter operation may be very materially 
shortened by addition of metallic copper, which reduces 
the nitric acid. The anhydrous oxide, when treated with 
water, dissolves without much evolution of heat as hydrate, 
LiOH, which, by evaporation (in silver) is easily obtained 
in the solid form. It melts at a dull red heat, but at even 
higher temperatures loses no water. It dissolves in water 
(far less abundantly than soda), with formation of a strongly 
alkalino solution, which neutralizes all acids, with formation 
of salts. Like baryta, it refuses to form acid sulphates or 
carbonates (the bodies HLiS0 4 and HLiC0 3 exiBt only in 
solutiou), and forms insoluble or almost insoluble saltB with 
carbonic and phosphoric acids (formula) Li 2 C0 3 and 
Li 3 P0 4 ); and, last not least, it is not reducible to metal by 
charcoal at any temperature. Add to this that the highly 
deliquescent chloride LiCl, when dehydrated by heating, 
always loses part of its chlorine as HC1, and we feel 
tempted to conclude that in the case of lithium, as in that 
of barium or magnesium, two equivalents are united into 
one atom «= Li 2 —14. But the specific heat of the metal 
demands the lesser number. 1 

Metallic Lithium , although long before known to exist, was suc- 
cessfully prepared for the first time in 1856, by Bunsen. He 
obtained it by fusing the pure chloride in a ]>oreelain crucible, 
and decomposing the fused salt by a Iwittery of four or six 
“Bunsens, using a rod of retort charcoal ns a j>ONitive end a 
knitting wire as a negative pole. The metal separates out in about 
j»ea-sized globules, which stick to the wire, and, thanks to the 
protecting action of the fused chloride, can be lifted out and col- 
lected without reoxidation, under rock-oil. Lithium is a silvor- 
white metal, of only *68 specific giavity (it floats on rock-oil), 
somewhat softer than letul, and like it susceptible of being pressed 
into wire. It tarnishes in air, though far less readily than sodium. 
When thrown upon water it gradually dissolves as hydrate, with 
evolution of hydrogen, but without fusing. The metiil melts at 
18U U (\, and at a somewhat higher temperature takes fire and burns 
into oxide with a brilliant white flame. Hence the characteristic 
intensely red colour which a colou less gas flame assumes when a 
lithium salt is volatilized in it must be a property of something 
cIho than the metal itself; perhaps it is the hydroxide LiOH thut 
emits it. The red lithium flame foitns a spectrum consisting chiefly 
of one brilliant red und a somewhat hunt mange line. 

Lithia salt solutions behave to general reagents pretty much like 
lliose of potash or soda, from which, however, they differ in the 
following jKunts : — (1) concentrated solutions are precipitated by 
carlsmate of potash or soda ; (2) even dilute solutions when mixed 
with phosphate of soda and caustic sodu, in the heat more readily, 
give precipitates of the phosphate l‘() 4 Li ; „ soluble in 2530 parts 
of plain, and in 3900 parts of ammonia water, more largely in 
solutions of ammonia salts ; (3) unlike potassium salts, they give 
no precijptate with chloride of platinum. (W. D. ) 

LITHOGRAPHY. The principle upon which the art 
of lithography is based is very simple — the antagonistic 
qualities of grease and water. An unctuous composition 
is made to adhere to a peculiar kind of limestone ; the 
parts thus covered acquire the power of receiving printing 
ink ; the other parts are prevented from receiving it by the 
interposition of a film of water ; and then by pressing 
paper strongly upon the stone impressions are obtained. 
There are two distinct branches in lithography — drawing 
and printing. Those practising the first are known as 
lithographic draughtsmen or writers , the second as litho- 
graphic printers, 

The art of lithography was discovered by Alois 
Senefelder, a native of Prague, born 6th November 1771. 
His father, Peter Senefelder, was one of the performers of 

1 Lithia oxide and carbonate were long supposed to exert a charac- 
teristically powerful corrosive action on platinum vessel* used for their 
fusion. This, according to Troost, holds only for such preparations 
as are contaminated with rubidia or ceesia. The pure lithia com- 
pounds, even the oxide (and hydrate ?). do not attack platinum. 

\ IV — RR 
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the Theatre Royal at Munich. The eon Alois wished to 
follow the same profession, but, his father being opposed 
to this, he went to the university of Ingolst&dt, and 
devoted himself to the study of jurisprudence, Owing 4o 
the death, of his father shortly afterwards, he was unable 
to continue his studies at the university, and, yielding to 
his old inclination, he tried to support himself as a 
performer and author, but without success. In order to 
accelerate the publication of one of his works, he frequently 
spent whole days in the printing office, and thus became 
acquainted with ail the particulars of the process of print- 
ing. It appeared so simple that he conceived the idea of 
purchasing a small printing press, thus enabling himself 
to print and publish his own compositions ; but his means 
were inadequate, and to this circumstauce we probably 
owe the invention of lithography. Unable to pay for the 
engraving of his compositions, he attempted to engrave 
them himself. He tried numerous experiments with little 
success ; tools and skill were alike wanting. Copper-plates 
were expensive, and the want of a sufficient number 
entailed the tedious process of griuding and polishing 
afresh those he had used. About this period his attention 
was accidentally directed to a fine piece of Kcllheim stone 
which he had purchased for the purpose of grinding his 
ink. His first idea was to use it merely for practice in 
his exercises in writing backwards, the ease with which 
the stone could be ground and polished afresh being the 
chief inducement. The idea of being able to take impres- 
sions from the stone had not yet occurred to him. While 
he was engaged one day in polishing a Btone Blab on 
which to continue his exercises, his mother entered the 
room and desired him to write her a bill fur the washer- 
woman, who was waiting for the linen. Neither paper 
nor ink being at hand, the bill was written on the stone 
lie hadjust polished. The ink used was composed of 
wax, soap, and lamp-black. Some time afterwards, when 
about to wipe the writiug from the stone, the idea all at 
once struck him to try the effect of biting the stone with 
aqua fortis. If the parts written on resisted its action, 
impressions might the" be taken in the 8 line way as from 
wood eugravings. Surrounding the stone with a border 
of wax, he covered its surface with a mixture of one part 
of aqua fortis and ten parts of water. The result of the 
experiment was that at the end of five minutes he found 
the writing elevated about the tenth part of a line 
inch). He then proceeded to apply the printing ink to 
the stone, using at first a common printer’s ball, but soon 
found that a thin piece of board covered with fine cloth 
Answered better, communicating the ink more equally. 
He was able to take satisfactory impressions, and, the 
method of printing being new, he hoped to obtain a patent 
for it, or even some assistance from the Government. For 
years Senefelder continued his experiments, until the art 
not only became simplified, but reached a high degree of 
excellence in his hauds. In later years the kiug of Bavaria 
settled a handsome pensiou on Senefelder. He died at 
Munich in 1834, having lived to see his invention brought 
to comparative perfection. 

Materials Employed by the Lithographic Artist \ -- Litho 
graphic stones are very compact homogeneous limestones, 
imported chiefly from Germany. The traffic has its centre 
in the village of Solenhofen, in the district of Monheim. 
The Solenhofen stone, in its chemical decomposition, con- 
sists of lime and carbonic acid. It is generally cut in 
alabs from 2 to 3 inches in thickness, and is sold by 
weight Stones yielding impressions in the lithographic 
prtes have been found in England, France, Italy, Cawi, 
and the West Indies; but all are much inferior to th^Mf 
German stones. Lithograph mj stones vary in colour 

a dull grey or yellow to alight creamy shade, the dark 


grey stones being the hardest They are sometimes uneven 
m colour, having light and dark patches. These are 
suitable for ordinary trausfer work; but, in cases where 
the artist requires to see the effect he is producing during 
progress (as in chalk drawing), stones of an even grey Or 
drab colour should be selected. 

Lithographic ink is composed of tallow (4 oz.), wax (5 oz.), 
soap (4 oz.), shellac (3 oz.), and quant, suf. of fine Paris 
black. The inks of Lemereier and Vanhymbeeck are 
generally considered as among the best Lithographic 
chalk is made in the same manner as the ink, but requires 
to be burnt sufficiently hard for use in drawing. Excellent 
lithographic crayons are manufactured by Lemereier of 
Paris. They are made of several degrees of hardness, 
copal chalk, used for outlining, being the hardest. 

Transfer paper for writing and drawing is prepared by 
coating the surface of the paper with a composition of size; 
made from parchment cuttings and flake white. Some* 
times the coating is composed of starch and glue. Colouring 
matter, generally gamboge, is added, the object being to 
show more readily which is the coated side of the paper. 
The coating is applied with a full brush. For writing, 
the paper used is thin, for drawing it is thicker; for large 
subjects ordinary drawing paper is used. It is afterwards 
glazed by being pulled through the lithographic press, face 
down, on a smooth stone, or hot pressed. There are 
several other varieties of transfer papers — a transparent or 
tracing paper, and a transfer paper for chalk drawing, hav- 
ing a finely granulated Burface. Mr Nelson of Edinburgh 
patented a method of graining transfer paper by means of 
stippled plates. The older method was to press the coated 
surface of the paper on an ordinary sand-grained stone or 
plate. 

Instilments and Appliances used in Lithographic Draw- 
ing and Writing. — For the finer purposes of lithography 
ordinary steel pens are useless ; 4 ‘ Perry’s lithographic 
pen ” may be found serviceable when the work is not very 
delicate. Transfer writers prefer pens of their own mak- 
ing. These are either made from quills scraped down, 
before cutting, with a piece of broken glass, until the 
barrel yields to pressure of the nail, or cut with a pair of 
sharp scissors from thin sheets of steel prepared for the 
purpose. This operation is difficult, and requires much 
skill and practice. Pens are also made of watch springs, 
reduced to the necessary tenuity by nitric acid and water. 

Lithographic brushes are made from red sable crowquiil 
pencils ; a portion of the hair is cut away all round, and 
only the central part of the brush is used. 

Scrapers are employed in correcting the work upon s rone, 
but a penknife or ordinary erasing knife answers the (>ur- 
poae equally well. 

Crayon holders of the ordinary kind may be ust<i for 
lithographic chalk. When cut in two and fitted with & 
wooden handle, they will be found lighter and pleas inter 
to work with. 

The hand-board is a piece of wood about fi inches wide, 
three-eighths of an inch thick, and somewhat longer than 
the stone on which the draughtsman works. It rests upon 
thick strips of millboard fixed round the edges ef the 
stone, to keep it from touching the part to be drawn oil 

Ruling and circle pens, parallel rulers, tracing: pajmr, a 
tracing point, and red tracing paper, for tra Def e rr i ng 
tracings to paper or stone, are also requisites. 

Drawing on Stone . — The Chalk Method. — For artistic 
purposes this is perhaps the most important and interesting 
department of lithography. In preparing the stone fat 
chalk drawing, the surface, instead of being polished, is 
broken upinto minute points or 44 grained.” Theeoaroeness 
or fineness of the grim & varied according to the work to 
be done. A herd stone, tree from veins; mark*,afcKi'«h*& 
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spots, tmd of a clear grey colour, is selected. It is first 
ground and pumiced to free it from scratches. A small 
quantity of the finest gravel sand, or “graining-sand,” is 
sprinkled over the surface, and a few drops of water added; 
a smaller Btone of the same size and hardness is placed 
above, face downwards, and moved about with a circular 
motion ; water is added from time to time, and fresh 
sand when needed. Care must be taken that no scratches 
are caused by grains of coarser sand finding their way 
to the stone ; the stone is afterwards washed in clean 
water and dried, and the grain tested with a crayon. If 
it prove too coarse or too fine, or if scratches are dis- 
covered, the graining is done over again. 

The drawing is then traced upon the stone. As it has 
to be reversed, the tracing is fastened face downwards ; rod 
tracing paper is introduced between, and the outline care- 
fully gone over with a steel tracing point or a hard pencil. 
The tracing papers are then removed, and the surface of 
the stone protected with a sheet of plain paper. The 
hand-board is placed across to keep the wurmth of the 
hand from causing the condensation of moisture resulting 
from its coming in contact with the paper covering the 
stone. The paper covering the part Of the drawing to be 
first commenced is then removed. The crayons are pointed 
With the knife, cutting from the point upwards. 

Great care and cleanliness are necessary to prevent 
injury to the work. If the artist wishes to talk he ought 
first to cover up the surface of the stone, as a drop of saliva 
falling upon it prevents the penetration of the chemical 
chalk, and a white spot will be the result when the drawing 
is “brought up” by the printer. If the stone is touched 
by greasy hands, the form of the fingers and of the skin 
will appear in black. 

The drawing is commenced by outlining. For this pur- 
pose the hardest chalk (copal; may be used, but No. 1, 
when it will answer the purpose, is better. The “ tinting ” 
or shading follows ; lights may be picked out with the 
scraper or penknife, and ink used when sharp, dark 
touches are desirable. It is difficult to rectify mistakes ; — 
prevention is better than cure. In reversing the drawing 
a sm all hand looking-glass will be found useful. 

When completed the drawing is “etched.” There are 
two different ways of applying the acid — one by flooding 
the stone with nitric acic^ diluted with water, the other 
with acid diluted with gum-water, applied with a flat, soft 
brui-h about 4 or 5 inches in width. Although this opera- 
tion appears simple, it is not without risks ; much of the 
success of the impressions depends upon it. If the stone 
is too strongly etched, the delicate tints and linos dis- 
appear ; if not etched strong enough, the drawing is apt to 
lose clearness, and run smutty in printing. When the 
etching is completed, the water is drained off and the stone 
urnmed and allowed to dry. It may then be put into the 
ands of the printer for proving. 

Pm and Brush Method, — The surface of the stone is 
ground and afterwards polished with Water-of-Ayr stone or 
snake-stone. The drawing or writing is traced upon the 
Surface in the manner already described. The principal 
drawback in this method is the necessity of reversing writ- 
ing and lettering, which cannot be done without consider- 
able practice. Its advantages over the transfer method 
scarcely compensate for the Additional difficulties. The 
stone is etched as in chalk drawing before passing into the 
printer’s hands. 

Engraving on stone is chiefly useful in the reproduction 
Of drawings by architects, civil engineers, Its advant- 
ages are accuracy and sharpness in drawing and printing. 
A thin film of gum is spread on the surface of the stone, 
wnffwben dry washed off; a dark ground Is th an laid On 
by rubbing in Paris black. Red grounds also are sometimes 
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used. The tracing, if on a 1 black ground, is made with 
paper prepared with chrome yellow, if on a red grotind 
with Paris black. The method of engraving is simple. The 
tools are strong needles, firmly fixed in Cane handles, and 
good spring dividers ; the incised lines show white upon 
the black or red ground. When the work is finished tney 
are filled up with fatty iuk, and the stone cleared witn 
water and a piece of coarse flannel. 

In printing, the stone is damped in the usual way, but 
the iuk is applied with a dabber instead of a roller. 

Lithography on J J a/xr t or Transfer Lithography . — By 
this method the work is done on paper, and afterwards 
transferred to the stone. The paper has beep already 
described, as also the instruments used in writing and 
drawing. The ink is prepared by rubbing a smalt quantity 
into a saucer of white delft or china, the saucer being first 
heated to make the ink adhere ; water is then adddd, and 
the iuk rubbed with the finger till it dissolves. Care has 
to be taken to make it of the proper consistency. If pale 
and thin, it will not transfer properly ; if too thick, it will 
not flow freely from the pen or brush, and will sjtread in 
transferring. 

The paper should not be handled or touched, except at 
the edges. Finger marks from a moist or greasy hand will 
roll-up black. A piece of clean white paper is kept under 
the hand when working. The same line must not be gone 
over twice while wet, as the composition on the surface of 
the paper is apt to get mixed with the ink and destroy its 
qualities. In drawing on chalk transfer paper the crayon 
is used instead of the brush or pen. Dark touches may be 
put in with iuk, and the lights picked out with the knife. 

The stone for the reception of transfers is polished free 
from perceptible scratches, and is generally warmed to 
make it more susceptible of receiving the iuk. The transfer 
is placed face downwards on the stone, pulled repeatedly 
through the press, and afterwards removed to the tttmgh, 
where hot water is poured over it. It is then peeled off, 
leaving the ink and the composition on the stone ; the latter 
is washed off, and the stone gummed and allowed to dry. 
The work is afterwards 44 proved” by rolling-up, cleaning, 
etching, and taking the first impressions. 

The transfer method is also applied successfully to the 
reproduction by lithography of engraved plates, wodd en- 
gravings, and type. 

Photo-Lithography . — By this method copies of prints br 
drawings executed in clear lines or dots can be produced. 
They may be either of the same or of altered dimensions. 
The copying is done by photography upon glass ; but, as it 
is necessary that the negatives should have straight marginal 
lines, ordinary photographic lenses are not adapted for the 
purpose — 44 rectilinear,” 44 aplanatic,” 44 symmetrical,” and 
other varieties being used instead. The negative is put 
into a photographic printing frame, and a piece of sensitive 
transfer paper placed face downwards upon it, the glofis 
side being exposed to the light. The time of exposure 
varies according to the intensity of the light and the 
quality of the negative. When sufficiently exposed it is 
carried into a dark room, the photographic print taken out 
of the frame, laid face downwards on a stone coutfid oter 
with transfer ink, and pulled through the press. It is 
then soaked for a fow jninutes iu water warmed to the 
temperature of 100°, and the inked side of the paper 
carefully sponged with gum- water to Temove the transfer- 
ring ink from the parts upon which the light conld hot act 
After being washed in warm water it is allowed to dry, 
and is then transferred to the stone find printed from in 
the usual manner. 

Zincography so nearly resembles lithography iti Its 
principles that a very few words of explahetion will fee 
sufficient Zinc plates possess the advantage of costing less 
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and being much more portable than lithographic stones, 
and are easily cut into convenient sizes. They are grained 
in the same manner as lithographic stones, a muller of zinc 
being used instead of one of stone. Drawings on zinc, 
whether in chalk or ink, are executed on a grained surface. 
Zinc plates are subject to. oxidation, and care must be 
taken to dry them off quickly after graining. The drawing 
is done precisely in the same way as on stone ; the etching 
solution is applied with a flat camel-hair brush. It con- 
sists of a decoction of nut-galls ; a solution of gum and 
phosphoric acid is sometimes added. During printing the 
plate is screwed for support to a block of beech or other 
hard wood. As neither crayon nor ink penetrates the zinc 
as they do the stone, the adhesion of the ink forming 
the drawing is less thorough than in lithography, and 
greater precautions have to be taken to prevent accidents 
in printing. 

Chromo-LitJioijrajih \j , — Groat advances have been made 
in recent years in this branch of the art, notably in the 
reproduction of works of an artistic character. Its simplest 
form is the tint, in several gradations of one colour, printed 
over drawings in chalk or line ; in its more elaborate forms 
it includes imitations of water-colour drawings, decorative 
and ornamental designs, &c. The term “ chromo-litho- 
graphy ” is usually applied only to the more elaborate kinds 
of colour printing. 

All lithographs in two or more colours are printed from 
two or more stones. It is therefore necessary to employ 
some method to get a correct repetition of the subject on 
the first stone made upon the others, and to be able in 
printing to place the sheet so correctly in position that the 
second and each succeeding printing shall fall exactly into 
its place upou the first. Much of the success of the work 
depends upon this, and various, modes of u registering/’ by 
“lay,” by needles, by fixed points, <fec., are employed. 
The first drawing is generally in outline. It is called the 
keystone, and provision is made in it for “ registering,” 
according to the particular method adopted by the artist. 
It is used only to take as many impressions on other stones 
as are required for the several colours, and as a means of 
getting each colour in its exact place. In work of an 
artistic character it is omitted in printing. 

For ordinary colour printing the stone is polished ; when 
gradation of colour is required the stone is grained, but in a 
somewhat coarser way than for chalk drawing. It will be 
sufficient hore to describe the production of drawings with 
two tints. The principal drawing is done upon a grained 
stone in clmlk, and should be very bold, more like a sketch 
on tinted paper, the middle and finer tints being left out. 
The stone is then etched, and two impressions are taken, 
so that when each of these is put upon a roughly-grained 
stone, and passed through the press, counter impressions 
will be found upon the stones, revealing the drawing quite 
distinctly. After having cut in the outlines with a sharp- 
pointed graver, or steel needle, the artist covers those parts 
on the two stones which are not to appear in the one or the 
other colour, as well as the margin of the two stones, with 
a brush containing acid and gum. The stones are then 
warmed, and a composition containing the same ingredients, 
as soft chalk, with double the quantity of soap, and three 
times the quantity of tallow, is rubbed over it with a bit 
of coarse flannel, until it is of a dark greyish-brown colour. 
From having been previously cut in, the outline comes out 
very distinctly. The artist can now produce an effect 
similar to crayon sketches which have been washed in with 
two separate colours. Those portions which have been 
rubbed in, and which appear dark greyish-brown, form the 
middle tint, and the scraper may be used to reduce tfye 
colour of the tint where the gradation of colour is desired,— 
the darkest portions being laid in with lithographic ink, 


and the blending together done with chalk, brush, pen, 
and scraper, so as to produce in many places the effect of 
shadings of one colour over another. When the work is of 
a very elaborate or complicated nature, the order in which 
the colours should succeed each other in printing is of much 
importance, and requires to be very carefully considered. 
In highly finished chromo-lithographs, fifteen or more 
printings are frequently necessary. Difficulties sometimes 
arise from the paper stretching, either from the moisture on 
the surface of the stone or from the action of the press. 

Oleography differs from chromic lithography only in name, 
and is a mere vulgar attempt to imitate oil painting. The 
finished print is mounted on canvas, sized, and varnished. 
The loaded colours and rough textures, if there happen to 
be such in the original, are suggested by embossing, with 
what result it is hardly needful to say. 

Instruments, Tools , and Apparatus used in Printing. — Litho- 
graphic presses are of a great variety of construction, and wo cr.n 
only glance at the chief points in their mechanism. The scraper is 
a wedge-formed plate of boxwood, fixed to the bottom of the platten ; 
its edge is covered with a piece of leather, and properly adjusted. 
The table on which the stone with the paper for receiving the im- 
pression is placed, and on which the tympuu is brought down, is, 
by means of a handle or wheel, brought u}K>n the metallic moving 
roller and under the scraper ; the pressure is applied with a lever, 
and continued from one end of the stone to the other ; when it has 
passed through the press, the lever is lifted, the moving table 
brought to its original place, and the printed sheet removed. The 
lithographic steam- press began to l>e generally used about 1867, and 
lias quite revolutionized the lithographic, trade. 

The rollers for printing may be made of different lengths, from 
6 to 24 inches long, and 3£ to 5 inches in diameter. They are made 
of wood of the alder and lime tree, with wooden handles to project 
and hold by ; the roller is then covered with Severn] complete turns 
of flannel, well stretched and fastened by sewing at the extremities 
near the handles ; the whole is then covered with calf-skin, sewed 
with great care, so as to tit tightly, and lacod near the handles. 
For printing chalk, tints, and colours, skins of different prepara- 
tions are required. Hollow metallic rollers, covered with flannel 
and calf-skin, are in use on some parts of the Continent, where they 
are preferred to rollers made of wood. 

The best varnishes for making the printing-ink are boiled from 
old linseed oil, of different degrees of strength — thin, middle, 
strong, and very strong varnish ; for printing wdth gold-leaf, 
bronze, and dusting colours, the very strong varnish is required. 
For writings, maps, anil music, common calcined lamp-black is 
ground with the varnish ; some hard blue is added to improve the 
colour, and to make the ink dry in a short time ; for chalk ink, 
Paris black is used instead of the common lamp-black. For 
tinting and colour-printing, colourless or bleached varnish must be 
used, as otherwise the purity of the^colours will suffer. 

Printing . — After the stones containing the w ritings or drawings 
in chalk and those used for tinting or colour-printing are etched, 
and the preparation has become dry, the stones may be put into the 
press and properly fixed. To prevent a stone containing drawings 
ol nny value from breaking, it should, if thin, he hacked to another 
stone, or, what is better, to a slab of Aberdeen granite. This is done 
by a mixture of plaster of Paris and cold water, of the consistency of 
syrup, a pretty thick coating of which should be spread evenly and 
quickly on the slab ; the stone containing the drawing is placed 
into this layer, and moved in all directions until the plaster of Paris 
becomes quite hard, which will take place in a very short time. 
Alter the printing is accomplished, the stone can be quite easily 
removed from the slab, by using a chisel, and by giving some side 
strokes with a wooden hammer. The old dry plaster of Paris is 
now removed, and the slab is again fit for use. 

Everything being ready, the gum is entirely washed away with a 
soft Turkey sponge and water ; the writing or drawing is then ob- 
literated by taking a clean sponge and oil of turpc^lne, to which 
may be aduod, at ploasure, a few drops of sweet oil, after which the 
stone must be cleaned with water. An entirely clean sponge (or for 
writings, a bit of soft canvas manufactured for the purpose) is now 
required for the printing. The stone is slightly wetted with this 
sponge ; the printing roller, charged already with the proper ink, 
is passed repeatedly over the whole stone, and the writing or draw- 
ing will begin to reappear ; the roller is again worked on the ink- 
slab, the stone wetted anew with the s|K>nge, and again rolled over, 
until the writing or drawing appears in full strength. A sheet of 
damped paper (dry paper may be usod for writings and drawings in 
line) is put on the stone, the tympan is let down, the scraper 
brought to its proper place, the pressure effected, and, by means of 
the handle, cross, or wheel, according to the style of press, the 
table with the stone is Blowly and equally drawn through to nearly 
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the end of the stone, for which purpose the press require* to be set 
p«iperly beforehand. The printer now relaxes the pressure, the 
table with the stone runs to its original place, the tympan is put 
bach, and the impression is carefully taken up from the stone. 
The stone is then again wetted as before, inked in anew, the pn{>er 
placed upon the stone, and further impressions are effected, when 
the stone is to bo kept after the required number of impressions lias 
been struck off, it should always oe inked up with preserving ink, 
which is made by melting lard, tallow, and wax, in equal proper* 
tionB, with a quantity ol printing-ink. When about to be used, 
this preserving- ink may be thinned with some oil of turpentine, 
thinly spread on a roller kept for this purpose ; it must then be 
properly turned on the slab ; the writing or drawing is washed out 
with oil of turpentine, the whole removed with a clean sponge, and 
the stone wetted and inked in with this preserving- ink. A few 
minutes afterwards, when the turpentine has evaporated, a thin 
solution of gum-arabic iB spread over the stone, containing a little 
sugar-candy to prevent the cracking ol the gum by change of 
atmosphere. The stone will keep any length of time; but the pre- 
serving-ink should be renewed at least every twelve months. 

The printing ot tint and colour stones is treated in the same way, 
only the rollers, varnishes, and colours are different from those used 
for ordinary black and chalk printing. The printing of this class 
of work requires great skill and taste. Many of the lithographic 
printers of London, Paris, Brussels, Munich, "Berlin, Vienna, uml 
Dresden are justly famed for their beautiful productions. 

An engraved stone is printed by using a small wooden tapper or 
tampon, either round at the sides, tint below, with handle at top, 
or square, with the corners mumled off. This tamfion is covered 
several times with a very coarse blanket, or coarse thick firm cloth, 
fastened at the sides ; the ink is then spread very thinly on the 
slab, the tapj»er is properly tappeff into it, the gum is removed from 
the stone, and the drawing is removed with oil of turpentine ; the 
stone is wetted, the tampon is tnp|w»d over the whole drawing, the 
stone cleaned with a hit of wet canvas, and finally a printing roller 
is passed once or twice over the stone, which removes all impurities; 
a damped sheet of paper is then placed on the stone, and the impres- 
sion made as formerly explained. 

Some printers print engraved outlines or drawings done with thin 
lines entirely with the roller, which is a great saving of time ; other 
printers again ink an engraving witli a large shoe brush with long, 
stiff bristles — which is rubbed on the ink-slab to give it the ink 
required — by brushing over the drawing in all directions. 

rajfer . — The pro|>er selection of piper for lithographic printing 
when beauty of impression is a chief consideration, is of great im- 
portance. Hand-made and hand-sized pui>ers are objectionable, the 
materials used in sizing being frequently inimical to perfect litho- 
graphic printing. Absorbent ]>apcrs, such as India pajH»r, plate- 
paper, half-sized plate-paper, and fine printing pajier yield the best 
impressions ; common writing pugicr, hand-made writing, loan, or 
other hand-made English-sized jmijkth should be used only \ hen tho 
work is for business or similar purgioses. 

Since the invention of photography, and its wide appli- 
cation to processes connected with art, artistic lithography, 
except in the way of colyur printing, has been perhaps 
rather less in demand than formerly. Many of the finest 
British examples of lithographic art date from more than 
twenty to thirty years back, when artists such as J. D. 
Harding, Samuel Prout, Louis Haghe, Ghemar, William 
Simpson, and others were largely — some of them almost 
exclusively — engaged in its practice. Harding, although 
practising as a water-colour painter, devoted much of his 
time to lithography. The dexterity and brilliancy of his 
execution give to his works in this style a peculiar charm, 
altogether wanting in the more laboured productions of tho 
professional lithographic artist. Of this quality in Hard- 
ing's drawings on stone, Mr Ituskin writes — “ His execu- 
tion, in its way , no one can at all equal. The best chalk 
drawing of Calame and other foreign masters is quite 
childish and feeble in comparison.” Samuel Prout, also a 
water-colour painter, produced many admirable works in 
lithography. Mr Ruskin’s testimony may again be 

quoted: “All his published lithographic sketches are of 

the greatest value, wholly unrivalled in power of composi- 
tion, and in love and feeling of architectural subject” 
“His lithographic work (Sketches in Flanders and Ger - 
many), which was, I believe, the first of the kind, still 
remains the most valuable of all, numerous and elaborate 
as its various successors have been. Their value is much 
increased by the circumstauce of their being drawn by the 
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artist’s own hand upon the stone * 19 Louis Haghe’s work 
on the Architecture of the Middle Ages in Germany and the 
Netherlands, Roberts’s Holy Land and Egypt (drawn on 
stone by Haghe), and Simpson’s drawings of the Crimean 
war may also be cited as excellent examples of artistic 
lithography. Lithographic studies of heads and figures 
by Julien of Paris, and other foreign artists, were at one 
time largely employed as copies by drawing masters ; the 
new system of teaching introduced of late years has almost 
put an end to their use for this purpose, and they are now 
loss frequently met with. Although lithography is increas- 
ingly employed for commercial and other purposes, artists 
of first-rate ability now seem, on the whole, to prefer other 
processes for the reproduction of their works. (o. RE.) 

LITHUANIANS, a people (about 3,000,000 in number) 
of Indo-European origin, which inhabits several western 
provinces of Russia and the north-eastern parts of Poland 
and Prussia, on the shores of the Baltic Sea, and in the 
basins of the Niemen and of the Duna. Very little is 
known about their origin, and nothing about tho time of 
their appearance in the country they now inhabit. Ptolemy 
mentions (lib. iii. chup. 5) two clans, the Galindo* and 
Sudeni, most probably Lithuanians of the westorn branch 
of this nationality, the Borussians. In the 10th century 
they were already known under the name of Litva, and, 
together with two other branches of the same stem, — the 
Borussians and the Letts,- they occupied the south-eastern 
coast of the Baltic Sea from the Vistula to the Duna, 
extending north-east towards the Lukes Wierzi-yiirvi and 
Peipus, south east to the watershed betweeu the affluents 
of the Baltic and those of tho Black Sea, and south to the 
middle course of the Vistula (Brest Litovsky), — a tract 
bounded by Finnish tribes in the north, and by Slavonians 
elsewhere. 

The country which since that time they have continued 
to inhabit is flat, undulating, and covered by numberless 
small lakes, ponds, and wide marshes, which, though to a 
great extent drained during the last ten centuries, never- 
theless still cover immense tracts of land. The costly 
work of artificial draining has been actively carried on dur- 
ing late years, but in the south the marshes are disappear- 
ing slowly. The soil, being sandy in the north, and a hard 
boulrler-clay elsewhere, is unproductive. Thick forests 
cover it, and — though considerable tracts have been 
destroyed by (ires and by the hatchets of the budniki who 
during many centuries have cleared the most remote 
thickets, founding there their villages, while, later, wide 
forest regions, given, by Catherine 11. as gifts to her 
officials, have quite disappeared — there still remain im- 
mense tracts of land covered with nearly virgin forests ; 
thus, the Byelovyesh Pushcha covers no less than 550,000 
acres of land on the level plateau 650 feet high, where 
tributaries of the Nareff and Bug have a common origin in 
marshes. These forests have played an important part in 
the history of the Lithuanians, giving many original features 
to their history, as well as to their mythology, poetry, and 
music. They protected them from foreign invasions, and 
have contributed to the maintenance of their national 
character, notwithstanding the vicissitudes of their history, 
and of their primitive religion until the 14th century. 
Their chief priest, the Krive-Kriveyto (the judge of the 
judges), under whom were no less than seventeen different 
classes of priests and elders, worshipped in the forests ; the 
Waidelots brought their offerings to the divinities at the 
foot of mighty oaks, and even during the 14th century an 
unextinguishable fire, the “ zinez,” was maintained in the 
midst of the “pushta,”or “pushcha”; even now, the worship 
of great oaks is a widely spread custom in the villages of 
the Lithuanians, and even of the Letts. In the absence of 
great forests they worship isolated trees. 
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Even nt that time the Lithuanian stem was divided into 
three main branches: — the Borusdans or Prussians;* the 
Letts (who call themselves Latvis, whilst the name under 
which they are known in Russian chronicles, Letygola, is 
an abbreviation of Latvin-galas, “ the confines ©f 
Lithuania ”) ; and the Lithuanians, or rather Lituanians, 
Litva , or Letuvininkai , — these last being subdivided into 
Lithuanians proper, and Jmvd' ( Zmudz , Samoghitians , or 
Zemailey ), the “ Lowlanders.” To these three main 
branches, which have maintained their national distinctions 
uninterrupted until the present time, must be added also 
the Yatvyags, or Yachvings , a warlike, black-haired people 
who inhabited the thick forests at the upper tributaries of 
the Niemen and Bug, and the survivors of whom are easily 
distinguishable now as a mixture with White-Russians 
and Mazurs in some parts of the governments Grodno and 
Plotek, and in several north-eastern parts of those of 
Lomza and Warsaw. Nestor’s chronicle distinguishes also 
the Jemgala, who later became known under the name of 
SemiycUlia, and inhabited in the 10th century the left bank 
of the Duna. Several authors consider also as Lithuanians 
the Kort of Russian chronicles, or Conrans of Western 
authors, who inhabited the peninsula of Caurland, and the 
Golad', a clan settled on the banks of the Porotva, tributary 
of the Moskva river, which seems to have been thrown far 
from the main stem during its migration to the north. 1 
The KHvitchi, who inhabited what is now the government 
of Smolensk, whose name recalls the Krive-Kriveyto, and 
whose ethnological features recall the Lithuanians, seem to 
belong to the same stem ; but now these are rather a 
mixture of Lithuanians and Slavonians. 

All these peoples are only ethnographical subdivisions, 
and each of them wus subdivided in its turn into numerous 
independent clans and villages, separated from one another 
by forests and marshes; they hud no towns or fortified 
places, a feature which has struck many earlier Occidental 
writers. The Lithuanian territory thus lay open to foreign 
invasions, and the warlike Russian Knuries , as well els the 
German crusaders, availed themselves of the opportunity. 
The Borussians soon fell under the dominion of Germans, 
and ceased to constitute a separate nationality, leaving only 
their name to the state which later became Prussia. The 
Letts were driven farther to the north, mixing there with 
Livs and Ehsts, and fell under the dominion of the Livonian 
order. Only the Lithuanians proper, together with 
Samoghitians, succeeded in forming an independent state. 
The early history of this state is but imperfectly known, 
all the more that the old Lithuanian chronicles have suffered 
from subsequent alterations (Antonovitch, loc, cit). During 
the continuous petty war carried on against Slavonic 
invasions, the military chief of one of the clans, Ryngold, 
acquired, in the first half of the 13th century, a certain 
preponderance over other clans of Lithuania and Black 
Russia (Yatvyags), as well as over the republics of Red 
Russia. At this time, the invasions of the Livonian order 
becoming more frequent, and always extending southward, 
there was a general feeling of the necessity of some 
organization to resist them, and Ryngold’s eon, Mendowg, 
availed himself of this opportunity to pursue the policy 
of hie father. He made different concessions to the 
order, ceded to it several parts of Lithuania, and eveh 
agreed to be baptized, in 1250, at Novograd Litovsky, 
receiving in exchange a crown from Innocent IV., with 
which he was crowned king of Lithuanians. He ceded 
also the whole of Lithuania to the order in case he shoold 
die without leaving offspring. But he bad accepted Christi- 
anity, only to increase his influence among other clans ; and, 

1 W. B. Antonovitch, A Sketch qf History of the Great Principality 
qf Lithuania, and Professor Barsoff, Hussion Historical Geoyrapdh 
both in Russian. 1 


as sootr as he had consolidated a union between Lithu- 
anians, Samoghitiahs, and Cobra, he relapsed, proclaiming, 
in 1260, a general uprising of the Lithuanian people 
against the Livonian order* The yoke was shaken off 
but internal wars followed, and three years later Mendowg 
was killed. About the end of the 13th century a new 
dynasty of rulers of Lithuania was founded by Lutouver, 
whose second son, Gedymin (1316-1341), with the aid ©P 
fresh forces he organized from his relations with Red 
Russia, established something like regular government ; he 
extended at the same time his dominions over Russian 
countries — over Black Russia (Novogrodok, Zditoff, Grodno, 
Slonim, and Volkovysk) and the principalities of Polotsk; 
Tourovsk, Pinsk, Vitebsk, and Volhyrria. He named him- 
self Rex Lethomnorum et multorum Ruthenorum. In 1325 
he concluded a treaty with Poland against the Livonian 
order, which treaty was the first step towards the union <Jf 
both countries realized two centuries later. The Beven sons 
of Gedymin considered themselves els quite independent; 
but two of them, Olgerd and Keistut, soon became the more 
powerful. They represented two different tendencies which 
existed at that time in Lithuania. Olgerd, whose family 
relations attracted him towards the south, was the advocate 
of union with Russia ; rather politician than warrior, he in- 
creased his influence by diplomacy and by organization. 
His wife and sons being Christians, he also soon agreed to 
be baptized in the Greek Church. Keistut represented the 
revival of the Lithuanian nationality. Continually engaged 
in wars with Livonia, and remaining true to the national 
religion, he became the national legendary hero. In 1345 
both brothers agreed to re establish the great principality 
of Lithuania, and, after having taken Vilna, the old 
sanctuary of the country, all the brothers recognized the 
supremacy of Olgerd. His son Yagello, who married the 
queen of Poland, Yadviga, after having been baptized in 
the Latin Church, was crowned, on February 14, 1386, 
king of Poland. At the beginning of the 15th century 
Lithuania was a mighty state, extending her dominions 
as far east as Vyazma on the banks of the Moskva river, 
the present government of Kaluga, and Poutivl, and south- 
east as far as Poltava, the shores of the Sea of Azoff, and 
Hndji-bey (Odessa), thus including Kieff and Loutsk. The 
union with Poland remained, however, but nominal until 
1 569, when Sigismund Augustus was kiug of Poland. In 
the 16th century Lithuania did not extend its power so far 
east and south east as two centuries before, but it con- 
stituted a compact state, including Polotsk, Moghileff, 
Minsk, Grodno, Kovna, Vilna, Brest, and reaching as far 
south-east as Tchernigoff. From the union with Poland, 
the history of Lithuania becomes a part of Poland’s history, 
Lithuanians and White-Russians partaking of the fate of 
the Polish kingdom. After its three partitions, they fell 
under the dominion of the Russian empire. In 1792 
Russia took the provinces of Moghileff and Polotsk, and 
in 1793 those of Vilna, Troki, Novgorod-Syeversk, Br&t, 
and Vitebsk. In 1797 all these provinces were united 
together, constituting the “Lithuanian government” 
(Litovskaya Gubernia). But the name of Lithuanian' 
provinces was usually given only to the governments of 
Vilna and Kovno, and, though Nicholas L prohibited the 
use of this name, it is still used, Oven in official documents. 
In Russia, all the White-Russian population of the former 
Polish Lithuania are mostly considered as Lithuanians, the 
name of Jrnud being restricted to Lithuanians proper; 

The ethnographical limits of the Lithuanians are quite undefined, 
and their number is estimated very differently by different kuthor*. 
The Letts occqpy $ part of the Coiirland peninsula (aocorffin^te 
M. Hittjich, ihm mmfeered there 805,800 in 1870, to which seraa! 
authors add lBiJSConrs), of Livonia (416,400 st same date), pad 
of Vitebsk a few other settlements being spread abb in 

the gorernm^pir of Kovno (16,500), 8t Petersburg (2700), void 
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MqAileff (1000> The Lithuanians proper inhabit the governments 
of JtfTOo 086,410), Vilna (860,700), Suyalki (64,800), and Grodno 
(8600) ; whilst the Samoghitians, or Jmud, inhabit the governments 
of Kovno (498,900) and Suvalki (166,200), To these must be added 
about 200,000 Borussians, the whole number of Lithuanians being 
2)687,000 in 1870 (2,873,000 with the Cou re), or, taking into 
account the rate of increase of population for different governments, 
about 8,014,700 in 1882 (8,231,000 with Tours). Other authors 
estimate the number of Lithuanians iu the Polish provinces at 
277,060 in 1869, probably including Yatvyags, mixed to some extent 
with Mazurs. In this case the number of Lithuanians would be in 
1882 about 3,082,000 (8,298,000 with Court*). They are now slowly 
extending towards the south, especially the Letts, who leave their 
country in consequence of want of land and of the difficulty they 
experienced in getting means of subsistence; numerous emigrants 
have already penetrated into Slavonic lauds as far as the govern- 
ment of Yoronesh. 

The Lithuanians are well built ; the face is mostly elongated, the 
featarcs fine ; the very fair hair, blue eyes, and delicate skin dis- 
tinguish them from Poles and Russians. Their dress is usually 
plain in comparison with that of Poles, and the predominance 
m it of greyish colours has been frequently noticed. Their 
language has groat similarities to the Sanskrit It is affirmed 
that whole Sanskrit phrases are well understood by the peasants 
of the banks of the Niemen. But it contains also a considerable 
amount of Slavonic words. The vocabulary is very copious, 
especially in words referring to natural phenomena, and which 
express certain pathological states of the mind. Diminutives arc 
exceedingly numerous, and various diminutive forms arc applied 
even to adjectives and verbs. But, as a whole, the Lithuanian 
language is ut a very low stage of development, and the written 
literature is very poor ; only religious books, a few translations, ami 
a single newspaper are published in it.. On the other hand, the 
unwritten popular literature is very rich, and contains true treasures 
of poetry. It was long doubted if Lithuanians have any epic 
poetry ; it now a] qiears, however, that there are, scattered in songs, 
fragments of a great Lithuanian epic j>oem. But the popular i>oetry 
is especially rich in idyllic and lyric songs, imbued with tenderest 
love and melancholy, ami a most poetical feeling of nature, and 
remarkable by their absolute chastity ; the irony which sometimes 
appears in them is usually refined and gentle, 'the elegies ( raudna ) 
are very melancholy, and of a rare beauty. The national character 
is fully expressed in these songs,— not warlike at all, melancholy, 
very lovely, and not very sociable. 

The language of the I^etts is, according to Schleicher, as similar 
to the Lithuanian as the Italian to the Latin, but contains a greater 
mixture of German and Slavonic words. The literary language is 
more develoi>od. A scientific Lettish grammar was published by 
Stefider at the end of the last century, and the L-tts possess 
translations of Shakespeare, Schiller, and other great poets. Five 
political papers were published in Lettish in 1876. A revival of 
national feeling having begun in this century, rich collections of 
Lettish songs were published by Gormans, Russians, ami Letts, M. 
Briwsomniaks’s collection, published by the Moscow Anthropologi- 
cal Society, being the most recent. The Lettish songs have the 
same characters as those of t^ie Lithuanians, to which a special 
feature, the hatred of the people to the Gcnnnn landholders, must 
be added. 

The Letts of Courland, with the exception of about 60,000 who 
belong to the Greek Church, are Lutherans. Nearly ail can read. 
Those of the government of Vitebsk, who were under Polish 
dominion, are Catholics, as well as the Lithuanians proper, a part 
of whom, however, have returned to the Greek Church, in which 
they were before the union with Poland. The Samoghitians are 
Catholics ; they more than other Lithuanians have conserved their 
national features. But all Lithuanians have maintained much of 
their heathen practices and creed; the names of pagan divinities, 
very numerous in the former mythology, are continually mentioned 
in songs, and also in common speech. 

The chief occupation of Lithuanians is agriculture. The trades 
in towns are generally carried on by men of other races — mostly by 
Germans, Jews, or Poles. The only exception fs afforded to some 
extent by the Letts. The Samoghitians are good hunters, and all 
Lithuanians are given to apiculture and cattle breeding. But the 
Lithuanians, As well in the Baltic provinces as in the central ones, 
were not until the most recent time proprietors of the soil they tilled. 
They have given a few families to the Russian nobility, but the 
great mass of the people became serfs of foreign landowners, German 
and Polish, who reduced them to the greatest misery. Since the 
Polish insurrection of 1868, the Russian Government has given to 
the Lithuanians the land of the Polish proprietors on muen easier 
terns than in central Russia ; but the allotments of soil and the 
redemption taxes are very unequally distributed ; and a not insig- 
nificant number of peasants (tne tehinakeviH) were even deprived 
of the land they had for centuries considered their own. The Letts 
reiiwfa* in the same state as before, and are restrained from 
emigrating en mats* only by coercive measures. (P. A. K. ) 


LITMUS ^German, Zaekmus; French, Tournesol), a 
colouring matter 'which occurs in commerce in the form of 
small blue tablets, which, however, consist mostly, not of 
the pigment proper, but of carbonate and sulphate of lime 
and ether matter devoid of tinctorial valpe. Litmus is 
never used as a dye, but is extensively employed by chemists 
as a reagent for the detection of free acids ahd free alkalies. 
An aqueous infusion of litmus, when exactly neutralized by 
an acid, exhibits a violet colour, which by the least trace 
of free acid is changed to red, while free alkali turns it to 
blue. The reagent is generally used in the form of test? 
paper, — bibulous paper dyed red, purple, or blue by the 
respective kind of infusion. Litmus is manufactured in 
Holland from the same kinds of lichens (species of / toccella 
and Lecanora) as are used for the preparation of Archil 
(q.v.). 

What orcein is to archil, a substance “ nzolitmin,” which Kane 
extracted from it, seems to be to litmus. At any rate, Kane’s 
analysis supj>ort8 tho idea of its being formed from orcin, thus:-^- 
+ NIL, + O a - H,0 + C 7 H tt N0 4 . 

Orcin. Asolirmln. 

A solution of this substance when treated with nascent hydrogou 
loses its colour. So does litmus solution when left to itself iu 
closely stoppered bottl os. When pieserved in contact with air it 
retains its colour. 

LITTLE FALLS, a village and township in Herkimer 
county, New York, on the Erie canal, 73 \ miles west- 
north-west of Albany by the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad, at a point where the Mohawk river 
passes by a series of rapids through a picturesque defilb. 
The water-power is turned to account in the manufacture 
of paper, woollen and cotton goods, starch, ike. The vil- 
lage, which lies partly in the township of Manheim, had a 
population of 6910 in 1880. Little Falls has the largest 
cheese market in the United States. 

LITTLE ROCK, capital of the State of Arkansas, United 
States, as well as of Pulaski county, is situated on the 
south bank of the Arkanras river, about 250 miles from 
its mouth, and near the centre of the State. It derives it 
name from occupying the top of a rocky cliff about 50 feet 
in height, which is much less conspicuous than the 
precipitous cliffs that line the river just above the city. 
The river, which is naviguble by large steamers to this 
point during two-thirds of the year, is crossed here by an 
iron drawbridge on the St Louis, Iron Mountain, and 
Southern Railway- Little Rock, founded in 1820, con- 
tains the State house, the State asylums for the blind 
and for deaf mutes, the State prison, the State library, 
St John’s Military College, and other schools. It is also 
the seat of the United States court of the eastern dis- 
trict of Arkansas, and a United States arsenal and letnd 
office. Flour-mills, carriage- works, and foundries are amohg 
the chief industrial establishments. Population hr 1880, 
13,138. 

LITTLETON, Thomas de, of Frankley in Worcester- 
shire, judge of the court of common pleas in the reign of 
Edward IV., and author of the well-known work on Tenures. 
Littleton’s surname was that of his mother, who was thd 
sole daughter and heiress of Thomas de Littleton, lord of 
Frankley. She married one Thomas Westcote. ThomaS 
was the eldest of four sons of the marriage, and took the 
name of Littleton, or, as it seems to have been more 
commonly spelt, Luttelton. The date of his birth appears 
to be uncertain. He is said by Sir E. Coke to have been 
a member of the Inner Temple, and to have lectured there 
on the Statute of Westminster II., De Donis Conditionals 
bus. His name occurs in the Faston letters about 1445 as 
that of a Well-known counsel. He appears to have been 
recorder of Coventry in 1450, to have been made king’s 
sergeant in 1455, and afterwards fcp have been a justice of 
assize on the northern circuit In 1466 he was made a 
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judge of the common plea*, and in 1475 a knight of the 
Bath. He died, according to the inscription on his tomb 
in Worcester cathedral, ou August 23, 1481. He married 
Joan, widow of Sir Philip Chetwind of Ingestre in Stafford- 
shire, and by her had three sons, through whom he became 
ancestor of the families in which are the existing peerages 
of Lyttelton and Hatherton. 

The work on tenures was probably written late in his 
life. It is addressed to his second son Richard, who went 
to the bar, and whose name occurs in the year books of the 
reign of Henry VII. The book, both historically and from 
its intrinsic merit, may be characterized as the first text- 
book upon the English law of property. The law of pro- 
perty in Littleton’s time was mainly concerned with rights 
over land, and itwasthjlaw relating to this class of rights 
which Littleton set himself to digest and classify. The 
time was ripe for the task. Ever since the Conquest regu- 
lar courts of justice had been at work administering a law 
which had grown out of an admixture of Teutonic custom 
and of Norman feudalism. Under Henry II. the courts 
had been organized, and the practice of keeping regular 
records of the proceedings had been carefully observed. 
The centralizing influence of the royal courts and of the 
justices of assize, working steadily through three centuries, 
hud made the rules governing the law of property uniform 
throughout the land ; local customs were confined within 
certain prescribed limits, and were only recognized as 
giving rise to certain well-defined classes of rights, such, 
for instance, as the security of tenure acquired by villeins 
by virtue of the custom of the manor, and the rights of 
freeholders, in some towns, to dispose of their land by will. 
Thus, by the time of Littleton (Henry VI. and Edward 
IV.), un immense mass of material had been acquired and 
preserved in the rolls of the various courts. Reports of 
important cases were published in the “year books.’' A 
glance at Statham’s Abridgment, the earliest digest of de- 
cided cases, published nearly at the same time as Littleton’s 
Tenures, is sufficient to bIiow the enormous bulk which 
reported cases had already attained as materials for the 
knowledge of English law. 

Littleton’s treatise was written in French, or rather in 
that peculiar dialect compounded of Norman-French and 
English phrases called law French. Although it had been 
provided by a statute of 30 Edward lit. that viva voce 
proceedings in court should no longer be conducted in the 
French tongue, “ which was much unknown in the realm,” 
the practice of reporting proceedings in that language, and 
of using it in legal treatises, lingered till a much later 
period, and was at length prohibited by a statute passed 
in the time of the Commonwealth in 1650. Unlike the 
preceding writers on Euglish law, Glanville, Bractou, 
and the authors of the treatises known by the names of 
Britton and Fleta, Littleton borrows nothing from the 
sources of Roman law or the commentators. He deals 
purely and exclusively with English law. 

The book is written on a definite system, and is the first 
attempt at something like a scientific classification of rights 
over laud. Littleton’s method is to begin with a definition, 
usually clearly and briefly expressed, of the class of rights 
with which he is dealing. He then proceeds to illustrate 
the various characteristics and incidents of the class by 
stating particular instances, some of which refer to decisions 
which had actually occurred, but more commonly they are 
hypothetical cases put by way of illustration of his prin- 
ciples. He occasionally but rarely refers to reported cases. 
His book is thus much more than a mere digest of judicial 
decisions ; to some extent he pursues the method which 
gave to Roman law its breadth and consistency of principle. 
In Roman law this result was attained through the practice 
of putting to jurisconsults hypothetical cases to be solved 


by them. Littleton, in like manner, is constantly stating 
and solving by reference toprinciplesof law cases which may 
or may not have occurred in actual practice. 

In dealing with freehold estates Littleton adopts a classification 
which has been followed by all writers who have attempted to 
systematize the English law of land, especially Sir M. Hale and Sir 
William Blackstone. It iB indeed the only possible approach to a 
scientific arrangement of the intricate “estates in land ” known to 
English law. Ho classifies estates in land by reference to their 
duration, or in other words by reference to the differences between 
the persons who are entitled to succeed upon the death of the jtersou 
in possession or “ tenant.” First of all, lie describes the character- 
istics of tenancy in fee simple, — an interest in lands which devolves 
on the death of the tenant to his heir, whether such heir be of the 
samo line or collateral. This is still as it was in Littleton’s time 
the largest interest in land known to the law. Next in older comes 
tenancy in fee tail, the outcome, as Littleton informs us, of the 
Statute of Westminster II., 13 Edw. I. c. 1, “ Do Donis Condition- 
alibus,” which enacted in the interest of the great lords that a gift 
to a man anil “the heirs of his body” should no longer bear the 
construction which the courts had put upon the words, holding the 
donee to be thereby invested with full power over the land so soon 
as he had issue born, but should descend according to the form of 
the gift to lineal descendants so long as lineal descendants should 
exist. The various classes of estates tail are sketched by Littleton 
with brevity and aecuruey, but he is silent as to tho important 
practice, which first received judicial recognition shortly before his 
death, of “ suffering a recovery,” whereby through a serieB of judi- 
cial fictions a tenant in tail was enabled to convert his estate tail 
into a fee simple, thus acquiring full power of alienation. After 
discussing in their logicul order other freehold interests in land, he 
passes to interests in land called by later WTiters interests less than 
freehold, namely, tenancies for terms of years and tenancies at will. 
Witli the exception of tenancy from year to year, now so familiar 
to us, but which was a judicial creation of a date later than the 
time of Littleton, the first book is a complete statement of the 
principles of the common law, as they for the most part still exist, 
governing and regulating interests in lands. Tho first book con- 
cludes with a very interesting chapter on copyhold tenures, which 
marks the exact point at which the tenant by copy of court roll, 
the successor of the villein, who in Ins turn represented the freeman 
reduced tovillenage by the growth of the manorial system, acquired 
security of tenure by the judicial recognition of the fact thit the 
“will of the lord ” was controlled by and could only be exercised 
in accordance with the “ custom of the manor.” 

The second hook relates to tho reciprocal rights and duties of 
lord and tenant, and is mainly of historical interest to the modern 
lawyer. It contains a complete statement of the law as it stood in 
Littleton’s time relating to homage, feulty,and escuage, the money 
compensation to be paid to the lord in lieu of military service to be 
rendered to the king, u peculiar characteristic of English os distin- 
guished from Continental feudalism. 

Littleton then proceeds to notice the important features of 
tenure by knight’s service with its distinguishing incidents of the 
light of wardship of the lands and person of the infant heir or 
heiress, and the right of disusing of the ward in marriage. The 
non-military freehold tenures arc next dealt with ; we have an 
account of “socage tenure,” into which all military tenures were 
subsequently commuted by n now unrecognized Act of the Long 
Parliament in 1650, afterwards re-enacted by the well-known statute 
of 12 Charles II. c. 24, and of “frankalmoign,” or the spiritual 
tenure by which churchmen held, their duty beiug “ to make orisons, 
prayers, masses, and other divine services for the souls of their 
grantor or feoffor, and being bound to no fealty to the lord because 
that this divine service is better for them before God than any doing 
of fealty.” In the description of burgage tenure and tenure in 
villenage, the life of which consists in the validity of ancient cus- 
toms recognized by law, we recognize survivals of a time before the 
iron rule of feudalism had moulded the law of land in the interests 
of tho king and the great lords. Finally ho deals with the law of 
rents, discussing the various kinds of rents which may be reserved 
to the grantor upon a grant of lands and the remedies for recovery of 
rent, esj>ccially the remedy by distress. 1 

The third and concluding book of Littleton’s treatise deals 
mainly with the various wavs in which rights over land can be 
acquired and terminated in the case of a single possessor or several 
possessors. This leads him to discuss the various modes in which 
several persons may simultaneously have rights over the same land* 
as parceners : — daughters who are co-heiresses, or sons in gavelkind; 

1 These two books are stated, in a note to the table at the conclusion 
of the work, to have been made for the better understanding of certain 
chapters of the Antient Book qf Tenures . This refers to a tract called 
The Old Tenures, uU to have been written in the reign of Edward III. 
By way of diatinguidSlng it from this work . Littleton’s book is oallec’ 
in all the early editionr 41 Tenores Novell!.” 
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joint tenants, where the interest does not peas to the heir of the 
oeoeased joint tenant, bat devolves upon the surviving joint tenant; 
and tenants in common, where the interest is separate and descends 
to the heir of each of the co-tenants, though the land over which the 
right exists is undivided and held in common with one or more 
other persons. Next follows an elaborate discussion upon what arc 
called estates upon condition, — a class of interests which occupied 
a large space in the early common law, giving rise on one side to 
estates tail, on another to mortgages. In Littleton's time a mort- 
gage, which he carefully describes, was merely a conveyance of land 
by the tenant to the mortgagee, with a condition that, if the tenant 
paid to the mortgagee a certain sum on a certain day, he might re- 
enter and have the land again. If the condition was not fulfilled, 
the interest of the mortgagee became absolute, and Littleton gives 
no indication of any modification of this strict rule, such as was 
introduced by courts of equity, permitting the debtor to redeem 
his land by payment of all that was due to the mortgagee although 
the day of payment had passed, anti his interest had become at law 
indefeasible. The remainder of the work is occupied with an 
exposition of a miscellaneous class of modes of acquiring rights of 
property, the analysis of which would occupy too large a space. 

The work is thus a complete summary of the common law as it 
stood at the time. It is nearly silent as to the remarkable class of 
rights which had already assumed vast practical importance — 
equitable interests in lands. These are only noticed incidentally in 
the chapter on “ Releases. ” But it was ul ready clear in Littleton's 
time that this class of rights would become the most important of 
all. Littleton’s own will, which has been preserved, may be adduced 
in proof of this assertion. Although notniug was more opposed to 
the spirit of Norman feudalism than that a tenant of lands should 
dispose of them by will, we fiud Littleton directing by his will the 
feoffees of certain manors to make estates to the persons named in 
his will. In other words, in order to acquire over lands powers 
unknown to the common law, the lands had been conveyed to 
“ feoffees ” who had full right over them according to the common 
law, but who were under a conscientious obligation to exercise those 
rights at the direction and for the exclusive benefit of the lxjrson to 
whose “use” the lands were held. This conscientious obligation 
was recognized and enforced by the chancellor, and thus arose the 
class of equitable interests in lands. Littleton is the first writer on 
English law after these rights had risen into a prominent position, 
ana it is curious to find to what extent they are ignored by him. 
Unlike their treatment of copyhold interests, the common lawyers 
wholly refLsed to recognize the right of the real or beneficial owner, 
when the legal interest was vested in another, though the latter 
had then but the semblance without the reality of ownership. Hence 
it was that the most important class of rights devcdo[»ed outside the 
common law. After an unhappv attempt to reunite the classes of 
legal and equitable interests by the Statute of Uses (‘27 Henry VIII. 
c. 10), the effect of which was to introduce still greater technicality 
and complication into the law of real property, the two classes have 
continued to exist side by side, until in our own time the Judicature 
Act of 1873, by uniting in one court the tribunals the difference 
between which originally gave rise to the distinction between legal 
and equitable interests, has perhaps paved the way for a simpler 
and more rational classification of rights over land. 


The work of Littleton occupies a place in the history of typography as well as 
of law. The earliest printed edition seems to be that by John Lettou and William 
de Machlinla, two printers who probably came from the Continent, and carried 
on their business In partnership, m their note to the edition of Littleton states, 
“in civltate Londonlarum, juxta ecclesiam omnium sanctorum.” The date of 
this edition is uncertain, but the most probable conjecture, based on typographical 
grounds, places it about the latter part of 14H1. The next edition is one 
by Machlinla alone, probably about two or tlirce years later than the former, 
Machlinla was then In business alone “ juxta pontem qu® vulgo dlHfcar Fleta 
brigge.” Next came the Kohun or Rouen edition, erroneously stated by Sir E. 
Coke to be the earliest, anti to have been printed about IWM. It was, however, 
of a much earlier date. Tomlins, the latest editor of Littleton, gives reasons for 
thinking that it cannot have been later than 1490. It Is stated in a note to 
have been printed at Rouen by William le Tailleur “ad instantiam Rlchardi 
l»vnson ” Conies of all these edition* aie in the British Museum. In all these 
editions the woik is styled Tenore$ Novelli , probably to distinguish it from the 


old Tenures.” 

There are three early MSS. of Littleton in the University Llbraij at Cambridge. 
One of these formerly contained a note on It* first page to the effect that It was 
bought in St Paul's Churchyard on July ‘JO, 1480. It was therefore In (^rrulatlnn 
in Littleton'! lifetime. The other two MiSS. are of a somewhat later date ; but 
one of them contains what seems to be the earliest Eugliah translation of tho 
Tenure*- and is probably not later than 1500. 

In the 16th century edirionsof Littleton followed in rapid succession from the 
Dresses of Pynson, Redmayne, Berthelet,*Tottyl, and others. The practice of 
annotating the text caused several additions to be introduced, which, however, are 
easily detected by comparison of the earlier copies. In 1581 West divided tho 
text into seven hundred and fortv-aix sections, which have ever since been pre- 
served. Manv of these editions were printed with large margins for purposes of 
annotation, specimens of which may be seen In Lincoln's Inn Library. 

The practice of annotating Littleton was very general, and was wrtopted by many 
Mcntnent lawvera besides Sir E. Coke, amongst others by Sir M. Hale. One com* 
JSSurr of this kind, by an unknown hand of earlier date than Sir E. Coke’s, was 
iStod br Cary In 1826- Following the general practice of dealing with Littleton 
Uthe great authority on the law of England, “tbe moat perfect and absolute 
•nrkthat ever was written In any human language,” Sir E. Coke makes ft the 
ZEt rfthat portion of his work which he calls the first part of the te at Rates of 
the law of England, In other word*, the law of property. 

^ThTfirtepontetl English translation of Littleton was by BmHB , Who atoms to 


have combined the profession! or author, printer, and aerraant-at-iaw, between 
1514 and 1586. Many English editions by various editors followed, the beet of 
which is Tottyl'e to 1556. Sir K. Coke adopted tome translation earlier than this, 
which hat since gone by the name of Sir E. Coke's translation. He, however, 
throughout comments not on the translation bat on the French text} and the 
reputation of the commentary hat to some extent overlaid and obscured the 
intrinsic merit of the original. (K, £. D.) 

LITTRt, Paul Maximilibn £miuc (1801-1881)1 the 
compiler of the best dictionary of any living language, 
and the Frenchman of most encyclopaedic knowledge 
since Diderot, was born at Paris on February 1, 1801, 
His father had been a gunner, and afterwards sergeant- 
major of marine artillery, in the French navy, and was 
deeply imbued with the revolutionary ideas of the day. 
Settling down as a collector of taxes, he married Sophie 
Johannot, a free-thinker like himself, and devoted himself 
to the education of his son fimile. The boy was sent to 
the Lyc6e Louis-le-Grand, where he had for friends 
Hachette and Eug6ne Burnouf, and he distinguished him- 
self alike in his work and in all athletic exercises. After 
he had completed his course at school, he hesitated for a 
time as to what profession he should adopt, and meanwhile 
made himself master, not only of the English and German 
languages, but of the classical and Sanskrit literature and 
philology. At last he determined to study medicine, and 
in 1822 entered his name as a student of medicine. He 
passed all his examinations in due course, and had only 
his thesis to prepare in order to obtain his degree os doctor 
when in 1827 his father died, leaving his mother absolutely 
without resources. He at once renounced his degree, and, 
while attending the lectures of Payer and taking a keen 
interest in medicine, began teaching Latin and Greek for 
a livelihood. He carried a musket on the popular side in 
the revolution of February 1830, and wob one of the 
national guards who followed Charles X. to Rambouillet 
At last, in 1831, when quite thirty years of age, he obtained 
an introduction to Armand Carrel, the editor of the 
National , who gave him the task of reading the English 
and German papers for excerpts. Carrel by the merest 
chance, in 1835, discovered tho ability of Mb reader, who 
from that time became a constant contributor, and eventu- 
ally director of the paper. In 1836 he began to contribute 
articles on all sorts of subjects to tbe Revue des Deux 
Monde* \ in 1837 he married; and in 1839 appeared the 
first volume of his edition of the works of Hippocrates. 
This volume at once placed Litfcrd in the forefront of 
the literary and scientific world; its ability was recog- 
nized by his election the same year into the Academic 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. At the age of thirty- 
right then he had won for himself a high reputation 
as a learned man of letters and of science, but was still 
tormented by the unsettled ideas and thoughts which 
generally beset younger men, and were only increased by 
the study of his favourite authors Byron and Obermann. 
At this epoch he came across the works of Auguste Comte, 
the reading of which formed, us he himself said, “ the 
cardinal point of his life,” and from this time onward 
appears the influence of positivism on his own life, and, 
what is of even more importance, his influence on positivism, 
for he gave at least as much to (K)sitivism as he received 
from it. He brought to it a wide knowledge of science 
and literature, a great and growing reputation, and a clear 
bead. He soon became an intimate friend of Comte’s, and 
set to work to popularize his ideas in numerous works on 
the positivist philosophy, wMle at the same time continu- 
ing his edition of Hippocrates, which was not completed 
till 1862, publisMng a similar edition of Pliny's Natural 
History, assisting after 1844 in the place of Fauriel at the 
committee engaged on the Hietoire littSraire ae la France, 
where his knowledge of the early French language and 
literature was invaluable, and contributing largely to the 
National and Revue dee Deux Monde*, In the revolution 
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of July 1848 be took a keen interest, and himself took 
pa# ift t^e repression pf the U*tFW 9 fepoWIcap |p 
June 1849 , under tlje banner of ordep His con- 

tributed during this period to the National! Were eofiucied 
together and published under the t^le of 
devolution, et Positivisme in 1852, and show, nof only a 
lively faith in a good time coming, but a thorough accept- 
ance of all the dootrines propounded by Comte. Howevfer, 
during the later years of his master’s life, he began to 
perceive that he could not wholly accept all the dogmas 
or the more mystic ideas of his friend a*nd master, but he 
studiously concealed his differences of opinion almost from 
himself, and Comte failed to perceive that his pupil had 
outgrown him, as he himself had outgrown his master 
Saint-Simon. Comte’s d©ath in 1858 freed Littr£ from 
any fear of embittering his master’s later years, and he 
published his own ideas in his Paroles de la Philosophic 
Positive in 1859, and at still greater length in his work in 
Auguste Comte et la Philosophic positive in 1863. In this 
book he traces the origin of Comte’s ideas through Turgot, 
Kant, and Saint-Simon, then eulogizes Comte’s own life, his 
method of philosophy, bis great services to the cause, and 
the effect of his works, and finally proceeds to show where 
he himself differs from hiiii. tie approved wholly of 
Comte’s philosophy, his great laws of society, and his 
philosophical method, which indped lie defended warmly 
against J. S. Mill, but declared that, while he believed in 
a positivist philosophy, he did not believe in a religion of j 
humanity. In the year 1863, after completing his Hippo- 
crates arid his Pliny, he set to work on his great Frdrich 
dictionary, bringing to the task an unexampled know- 
ledge of old French, of modern and classical languages, and 
of modern philology, which were to make his dictionary 
unique in its interest and accuracy. In the same year he 
Was proposed for the Acaddmie Franchise, but rejected, 
owing td the opposition of the fiery bishop of Orleans, who 
denounced him * as the chief of the French materialists. 
He also at this time started with M. Wyrouboff the 
Philosophic Positive, a review which was to embody the 
views of modern positivists, and to which he largely con- 
tributed. His life was thus absorbed in literary work, and 
flowed quietly on, till the overthrow of the empire called 
on him to take a part in politics. He felt himself too old 
to undergo the privations of the siege of Paris, and retired 
with his 'family to Britanny, whence he was summoned by 
M. Gambetta to Bordeaux, to lecture on history, and 
thence to Versailles to take his seat in the senate to which 
he had been chosen by the department of the Seiue. In 
December 1871 he was elected a member of the Academie 
tYamjaise in spite of the renewed opposition of the Mgr. 
Dupanloup, bishop of Orleans, who resigned his seat rather 
than receive him. His dictionary was completed in 1873, 
and he lived on full of years and honours, for in 1874 he 
was elected a life senator. The mast notable of his pro- 
ductions in these latter years were his political papers 
attacking and unveiling the confederacy of the Orleauists 
and legitimists, and in favour of the republic, his 
republication of many of his old articles aud bobks, afiiong 
Others the Conservation, Revolution, et PositimSme of 1852 
(which he reprinted word for word, appending a formal, 
categorical rehunciation of many of ihl Comtist doctrines 
therein contained), and a little tract Pour la dernidre fois, 
in which he maintained his unalterable belief in materialism. 
When it became obvious that the old man could not live 
much longer, his wife and daughter, who had always been 
fervent CktKpfics, strove to convert him to their religion. 

had long interviews with P£re Milldriot, a celebrated 
controversialist, and was much grieved at his death ; blit it 
Mliai'&iy provable he wtiuld have ever been really converted 
itevertbeleas, when on the point of death, his wife had 'him 


baptized, and his funeral was conducted with the rites of 

m m 
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and immense intellectual activity of Xittri As a philo- 
sopher he had popularized and sifted the ideas of Con^e, 
and had succeeded 4 Comte* as Comte "succeeded llurgpt, 
MHt, SwfrRWSP 5 ft hwcpgrftpher Ijp m 
compared to Johnson, though his work is as fa? ahef$ pf 
Johnson’s as the philological knowledge of the 19fch century 
is in advance of that of the 18th ; and as a man qf alrpiwrt 
uniVeraal’^p^le^gV. «H»4V P,P fypiqf pq$’pf flvjtyg#, 
from barbarian learning and modern science to epic pantry 
and the military genius of Napoleon, he remains unritalled, 
even ip a country which can boast pf Diderot and Coipte. 
It wouft t^ke Joq spjce jo gjye a complete |i# of ^11 ^jttr^/i 

^ ail d Plipy f s HcJhr^t 

J'b "YiedeJiaun* 

861 ; lbs edition of the 

l’ VO . - W-i '• 1 J. 7_ 


yolui^lno^ jyorpSj but jhe following are t! 
anpe hip editions) of Jljppocrates, 

History, l$48-pQ ; Lis translation of Stjau' 
40 , MUquv s tyanuel de Physiologic, J 


works of ^pnand parrel, wifn notes, ] 864-58 ; ffie Hxstdire (te la 
longue franchise, a collection of ^iagazinc articles, 1862 ; fiqij hfa 
Piclion^xire de la lanyue fran^axse, 1 863-72. fu dje 4omahi ! of 
fiuienue ^nust be noted Lis etjipon, with diaries pobjn/of Ny tain's 
Dwlionhairc de vUdecinc , de chirurgie , &e., 1855 ; in tp£it oFp|fiio- 
sopjiy, bis Analyse raisonndc du cours d/, philosophic positive de Ity. 
A. Comte , 48^5 ; Application de la Philosophic positive auQouveriti - 
ment , 1849; Conservation , Revolution, et Positivisms , 1852 (2d euifibii 
with supplcpieut, 187^); Ranges de la Philosophic ' positive,' \8I$9, ; 
Auguste Conite et la Philosophic positive, 1868 ; ta Science au point 
de vue philosophique, 1873 ; Fragments de philosophic et de 


cgn^cififporaivs, 1876 ; and Lis most ipterestmc niiscellftneoqs wor^S, 
udes et Olanures , j. 880 ; La Rei'iU sur la inort dAleiundre U 
Grand, 18(55 ; Ftudes sur les barbarcs el le moyen dgc, ^867 ; M6dt’ 
cine et MeiUcins, 4871 ; LitUraturcet Histoire^^To', a|id Discourt 


de ‘Reception ^ V A'adAmie fra.n^aisc, 1873- 

For Ljs life consult Sajnto-lleuvo’s notice, 1882* 

* l..‘ — ..1-1 'lV ' J. - xi iL Xl_ .\ ■ 


and 



t e J) onveue jtevue ot August 18 ^ 1 , ot M. Uaso in jticyue dcs 
kux Mpndes, apj °f M. Frederic (lodefroy in tjie 
mms. (H. M. ^.) 

tATUBCY. The word liturgy M technically derip^a 
the “ Order for the Celebration and Administration ot the 
Eucharist.” It has come to be used in a more popular 
sepse to denote any or all of the various services’ of the 
Christian phurch, whether contained separate yolumea 
or bound up together in the form of a Book of Common 
Prayer. We propose to treat of “the liturgy” chiefly, 
hut not exclusively, in the forme? ^pd stricter sense, an^, 
without further discussion pf th© usp pf tb e 
Biblical or patristic literature,’ and without entering into 
various questions ^ith refers tp th©ir origin* growth, 
first committal to writing, <kc., to give opr readers some 
account of the prihcipHl liturgies which W hMP 
existed, in the phristifih 

There are five main families or groups of liturgies, three 
of tfiem Pasfe t -n ip origin an4 pse, o|lp Pasterp lp p^gin 
but Western in pse, one Western both in origin Eina 
They are' known either *by the names pf ih© apostles' with 

whom fh e J[ tr a dlt>°P^ily n°n iJ ? ( p^» 9 r name© pf 

the countries or cities in which they are known or believed 
to have been once or always in use.’ 

Group J. St James , tyest Syrian , Jerusalem, — The prin- 
cipal" liturgies to be enumerated under thf© group f are 

th© Plpmentipp, pp called Jrqtn b^pg fpun^ ip eig^h 
book of the Apostolic Constitutions, which have been 
erroneously refe^re4 to gt Qe.ffient, fipt lus^op ’bif 
(lit. viii. ^0-15) ; t^e Gfrgek end Syriac litprgiw of Sk. 
Jpmes ; the Greek liturgies of St tSasif and StCtryBostowj 
the Armenian liturgy of Gregory tfie |}jamma|8t, ^gt 

g atriarch of Armenia; a large number of later Syriao 
turgies spripgfog frppi ihfi ’Symc' lltprgy pf $}i 

the Orthodox Eastern Church, except on tne firra fixe 
Sundays in tent, ^ HPix 'Wwfe 
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the ▼igitB of Chriatraaa apd Epiphany, and St Batfl’s Day, 
When the liturgy of SW Basil it aged { 'and ju ’ Leint' (except 

ci j j o i j i •* Vv - v ■» is. ' -5 


( e 

Sundays and Saturdays and Ea^y t)ay), yhep’the liturgy 
of the 'pre-saqctified U used. 

®|Ms' groiip, like all the purely Eastern liturgies, is 
marked by ad absence of flexibility as to number and shape 
of prefaces, collects, <fec. Its special feature, if we may 
adopt a recently employed canon of differentiation, is the 
position of the great intercession for quick and dead, for 
fillers in church* and state, for the sick, for travellers, for 
the fruits of the earth, ike., after the consecration of the 
elements has been completed by the Iny portion of the 
Holy Spirit (C. K Hammond, %it. Eastern a i nd Western, 
pp. 26-99). 

Group IL St Mark , Egyptian , Alexandria , — This grout) 
includes the Greek liturgies of St Mark, Basil, and 
Gregory ; the Coptic liturgies of St Cyril, 9t Basil, and St 
Gregory ; the Ethiopic fiturgy known as the M C#|ion 
Unfversalis ” or a fiturgy of “'all the Apostles,*’ together 
with sixteen other subordinate Ethiopic f liturgies. They 
are distinguished by the position of the great ’Intercession 
in the middle of the preface, as well iis by the prominent 
part assigned throughout to the deacon. 

GrouF III, Adseus, East Syrian , Edessa * — There are 
three extant liturgies belonging to this croup, now 
exclusively used by ^estorian Christians, — trioscrof SB* 
Adaeus and Maris, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Nesto- 
rius ; the titles of three lost liturgies have been preserved, 
— those of Narses, Barsumas, and Diodorus of Tarsus. 
The liturgy of the Christians of St TJiomas, on tlie Malabar 
coast of India, formerly belonged to this group,’ but it was 
almost completely assimilated to the IlOfnan liturgy j>y 
Portuguese Jesuits at t|ie synod of Diutpper in 1599. 
The characteristic of tins group is t|ie position of t|ie 
great intercession in the middle of the cohsecratioji, 
between the words of institution (or ? to ppeak jnore 
accurately, the place where the words of institution piust 
have occurred) and the invocation. 

Group IV. St John, Hispano-GalHcan , Ephesus. — This 
group of Latin litaggies, which once prevailed very widely 
in western Europe, has been almost universally superseded 
by the liturgy of the Church of Rome. Where it survives 
it baa been either partially or almost completely assimilated 
to the Roman pattern. It prevailed once throughout 
Spaiq, France, pdrf of northern Italy, and Great Britain 
arid Ireland* in forms of which a detailed account is 
append^ The term <‘Ephesine f ? has been applied to this 
family of litprgies, chiefly by modern English liturgiologists, 
to denote a theory as to their origin which,' although 
upheld by other than English writers, must be regarded 
rather as a possible hypothesis than a proved fact (Leslie, 
Pref to Jtfozar. Affissal, Sect. 25 ; Bickell, Me see uud Paxcha, 
p. ID). The many traces of Eastern influence in their 
Composition, and the close connexion which is known to 
have existed at a very early period between the churcujs 
pf Lyons and of western Asia Minor, have suggested the 
theory that the latter country must have been the birth- 
place of this class of liturgies. The names of the apostle 
St John and of Ephesus his place of residence havtf been 
pressed into service as further particularizations of the same 
theory. The special feature of these liturgies is the position 
of the great intercession after the offertory, before rhe pom- 
niencemeni of the preface and canon. * * ' 

The chief trapes of Orientat ^affinity lie in the follow- 
ing points: — (1) the various prdclamations made by the 
fleacon, including that of “ Silentium faclte ” Delore the 
ppistle (Mighe, tom. Ixxxv. p. 534) j (2J the presence of 
a third lesson, preceding the epistle, taken Mm the Olfl 
Testament ; (3) the occasional presence of " preced,*a series 
ffS resembling the Greek ft or 


deacon's litftfly ; (4) the portion of th$ kiss of Reace at an 
early point In tnr ** 


f ._ie service, before the canon, instate! of thf 

Roman position lifter consecration j (o) the exclamation 
“ sanepjj sanctis " occurring in tlje Mozarabio ritp, {he 
counterpart of the Eastern ra &ytq ret? ; (Cf) traces 
of the presence of the “EpikWis,” that ^ to say, f.he 
invocation of the Holy Spirit^ in its Eastejp position, aftpr 
the words of institution; as ip the collect etyl^ci the Eosfc- 
pridie in the i^ozarabic service for the aecpnif Suuflay 
Epiphany : — “ We beseech thee thlaji thou woufdest sanctify 
this oblation with the permixturp of Thy Spirit, cpfj con- 
form it witli full transformation iqto (he Body ejpd Bipod 
of our Lorcj Jesus Christ. " On the other haqd* th? gfest 
variableness of jts pprts, and its jnjpense iiumbpr of prpppr 
prefaces, ally it tot^ie ^estqrn family of liturgies. 

We pow proceed to give a more detailed acebprit of the 
phief liturgies pf the Hispaiio-Giillicap group. 

|. The Mozarabic IMvrfry . — "pliia wa§ |fatif>nal litupgy 
of the Spanish Church till fhe close of the j ltl/ century, 
wfieu tile Uopian liturgy was forced* upon jt. Its use, 
however, lingered on, tijl in thp loth century Cardinal 
Ximenps, anxious tp prevent jts bepoiqing quite obsolete, 
had jts books restored^and printed, anfi fopoded a college 
of priests at Toledo to perpetuate its use. |t survives 
now only in that and oqe gther chqrch jn Spsip,* apa even 
thpre riot without certain I^oman modifications of jts 
original text apd 

Its date and origin, like the date and pricip of all exigf- 
ipg liturgips, are uncertain, and enveloped in tYip^fxii^to of 
antiquity. It is evidently not derived ‘from the 
liturgy. 'ypole structure, and every separate ^[e1:au 9 
disprove such a parentage, and therefore it is strange io 
find Isidore l)f Seville (Lib, cle Eccles . OjfU*, {. 15) 
attributing it to St Peter. No proof is addpCed,'|pd tpe 
on|y value which caq be placed upon such qp unsRpRorted 


assertion is that it shbwq that a very high jjpd e^cji apps- 

' iU ‘ v ' ?v * A tfieory, “ 


tolic antiquity was claimed for it. 


tip 


wjtli Pipius/that jt nmy have bpen hppght by the Gfotfas 
from Constantinople when they jqyqded r 6p^in, as im* 
probable as It js unproven. It may h? v ® been deriv^l 
from Gauli The Gallicap liturgy siood to jt in the relation 
of twin-sister, if it could not claim thpt of piotfier. tfho 
resemblanpe was po great that, wfien Charles the Bald 
(843-877) wjshed to gain spme idea of |he charact er of 
the already obsolete Galilean rite, he sent to 'Toledo for 
some Spanish priests to perform mass according to the 
Mozarabic rite in his presfcpce. Bpt there is no fecpjfi of 
the converHjqn pf Sjmiii \>y ■fJftflicfiq rojss^pi-ipp. Pbp(8^|- 
aiiity existed ^ Spain from fte VTPRftWy 

St Paul travelled there (Rom* xv. 24-28). It jnay be at 
least conjectured that its liturgy was Paujip^ fhah 

Petrine or Johfuinine. 

2. Mturyy. — va|fhe ^ncigpt &nd natiopal 

liturgy pf France till the commencenjpnt of the 9th century, 
when it was suppressed by prder of Ohar|pn}fignie, who 
directed the* Rpmfyp missa) to ’bp every \yhpre Plpqstitutgd 

In its! pl^pe. ‘AJj i|^p|BS of it geemed fpr pp^e 'tfma tq haye 
been Ipst, until three Mallican sacrementaries were dis- 
covered and published by Thomasius in 1^0, pqder t}ie 
titles of Missa le Goihiculp, Missalt Qafiy^n^ ^rjd 

Eraworum* P n 4 ^ fourth ' 4iscpyere4 bbWjwwI 

py Mabi|lon in fp87, under the title of Sacramentarium 
bobbiense. Fragmentary discoveries h^ve been made sipce 
then. Mone discovered fragmep|» of ‘(Splllppp 

m^es, and pubmhpd p»4«FPBe 1850* ‘ Pth^r 

tragiuept® from the library of gjt Gall haye been published 
by Bunsen (Anal. Ante~Nic. t iii. 263-66), and frqm the 

ra: £ 

pared for publication by Lhr Oerpim. A sipgle page was 
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discovered in the library of Gonville and Caine Collage 
Cambridge, in 1867, which has not yet been published. 
These documents, illustrated by early Gallican canons, and 
by allusions in the writings of Sulpicius Severus, Cmsarius 
of Arles, Gregory of Tours, Germanus of Paris, and other 
authors, enable scholars to reconstruct the greater part of 
this liturgy. The previously enumerated signs of Eastern 
origin and influence are found here as well as in the 
Mozarabic liturgy, together with certain other more or less 
minute peculiarities, which would be of interest to professed 
liturgiologists, but which we must not pause to specify 
here. They point to the possibility of the theory that the 
Gallican liturgy was introduced into use by Irenseus, 
bishop of Lyons (c. 130-200), who had learned it in the 
East from St Polycarp, the disciple of the apostle St John. 

3. Ambrosian Liturgy . — Considerable variety of opinion 
has existed among liturgical writers as to the proper classify 
cation of the “ Ambrosian ” or “ Milanese 91 liturgy. If we 
are to accept it in its present form, and to make the present 
position of the great intercession the test of its genus , then 
we must place it under Group V., the “ Petrine,” and con- 
sider it as a branch of the Roman family. If, on the other 
hand, we consider the important variations from the Roman 
liturgy which yet exist, and the still more marked and 
numerous traces of variation which confront us in the older 
printed and MS. copies of the Ambrosian rite, we shall 
detect in it an original member of the Ephesine group of 
liturgies, which for centuries past has been undergoing a 
gradual but ever increasing assimilation to Roma We 
know this as a matter of history, as well as a matter of 
inference from changes in the text itself. Charlemagne 
adopted the same policy towards the Milanese as towards 
the Gallican Church. He carried off all the Milanese 
Church books which he could obtain, with the view of 
substituting Roman books in their place, but the complete- 
ness of his intentions failed, partly through the attachment 
of the Lombards to their own rites, partly through the 
intercession of a Gallican bishop named Eugenius (Mabillon, 
Mus. ItaL, i., ii. p. 106). It has been asserted by Joseph 
Vicecomes that this is an originally independent liturgy 
drawn up by St Barnabas, who first preached the gospel at 
Milan (De Missm Bit., L chap, xi., xil), and this tradition 
is preserved in the title and proper preface for St Barnabas 
Day in the Ambrosian missal (Pamelius, L 385, 386), 

We can trace the following points in which the Milanese differs 
from the Roman liturgy, many of them exhibiting distinct lines 
of Ephesine or Eastern influence. Some of them are no longer found 
in recent Ambrosian missals, and only survive in the earlier MSS. 
published by Pamelius ( Liturgicon , tom. i. p. 293), Muratori {Lit. 
Rom. Vet., i. 132), and Ceriani (in his editiou, 1881, of an ancient 
MS. at Milan). 

(a) The collect entitled “oratio super sindonem,” correspond- 
ing to the brXwdrjyai rb ti\r)r6v ; ( b ) the procla- 

mation of silence by the deacon before the epistle ; (c) the 
litanies said after the Ingressa (introit) on Sundays in Lent, closely 
resembling the Greek Ektene ; (d) varying forms of introduction 
to the Lords Prayer, in Coma Domini (Ceriani, p. 116), in Pascha 
(ib. t p. 129); (e)tne presence of passages in the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion which are not part of the Rornau canon, and one of which at 
least corresponds in im[>ort and tuition though not in words to the 
Greek ’Eir (fc\rj(rif : Tuum vero est t omnipotens Pater , m ittere, &c. 
(<&., p. 116) ; (/) the survival of a distinctly Gallican form of con- 
secration in the PoBt-Sanctus “ in Sabbato Saw-to”: Vcre Savrtus, 
ven benedictus Dominus roster, &C. (ib. t p. 126); (g) the varying 
nomenclature of the Sundays after Pentecost; (h) the position of 
the fraction before the Lord’s Prayer; (V)the omission of the second 
oblation after the words of institution (Muratori, Lit. Rom. Vet., L 
188); (A?) a third lection or Propkctia from the Old Testament pre- 
©eciiiig the epistle and gospel ; (l) the lay offering of the oblations 
and the formula accompanying their reception (Pam., i. 297) ; (m) 
the position of the ablution of the hands in the middle of the 
oanon just before the words of institution; (n) the position of the 
“ oratio super populum ” which corresponds in matter but not in 
name to the collect for the day before the Gloria in Excelsis. 

4 Celtic Liturgy . — We postpone the oramiriomtiott of 


this subject to a position under die heading of the liturgies 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Group V. St Peter , Italian, Borne. — There is only one 
liturgy to be enumerated under this group, viz., the present 
liturgy of the Church of Rome, which, though originally 
local in character and circumscribed in use, has come to be 
nearly coextensive with the Roman Church, sometimes 
cuckoo-like ejecting earlier national liturgies, as in Franoe 
and Spain, sometimes incorporating more or less of the 
ancient ritual of a country into itself, and producing from 
such incorporation a subclass of distinct uses, as in England, 
France, and North Italy. Even these subordinate usee 
have for the most part become, or are rapidly becoming, 
obsolete. The genius and policy of Rome are in favour of 
uniformity ; and it requires no keen powers of vision to 
foretell that, liturgically speaking, she will be, before long, 
within all her dominions supreme. 

The date, origin, and early history of the Roman liturgy 
are obscure. The first Christians at Rome were a Greek* 
speaking community, and their liturgy must have been 
Greek, and is possibly represented in the so-called Clemen- 
tine liturgy. But the date when such a state of things 
ceased, when and by whom the present Latin liturgy was 
composed, whether it is an original composition, or, as its 
structure seems to imply, a survival of some intermediate 
form of liturgy, — all these are questions which are waiting 
for their solution, and to which no certain answer can be 
given, unless and until some further discovery shall be 
given of earlier liturgical remains. 

One MS. exists which claims to represent the Roman 
liturgy as it existed in the time of Leo I., 440-61. It was 
discovered at Verona by Blanchini in 1735, assigned by 
him to the 8th century, and published under the title of 
Sacramentarium Leonianum ; but this title was from the 
first purely conjectural, and is in the teeth of the internal 
evidence which the MS. itself affords, and is now being 
gradually abandoned. It is impossible here to enter into 
the minutiee of the evidence for this and other conclusions. 
The question is discussed at some length by Muratori, Lu. 
Bom. Vet., L chap. 3. 

A MS. of the 9th or 10th century was found at Rome 
by Thomasius, and published by him in 1680 under the 
title of Sacramentarium Gelasianum . But it was written 
in France, and U certainly not a pure Gelasian codex; and, 
although there is historical evidence of that pope (492-90) 
having made some changes in the Roman liturgy, ana 
although other MSS. have been published by Gerbertos 
and others, claiming the title of Gelasian, we neither have 
nor are likely to nave genuine and contemporary MS. 
evidence of the real state of the liturgy in that pope’s tima 

The larger number of MSS. of this group are copies of the 
Gregorian sacrameutary, that is to say, MSS. representing, 
or purporting to represent, the state of the Roman liturgy 
in the days of Gregory the Great (590-604). But they 
cannot be accepted as certain evidence, for the following 
reasons : — not one of them was written earlier than the 9th 
century ; not one of them was written in Italy, but every 
one north of the Alps ; every one contains internal evidence 
of a post-Gregorian date in the shape of masses for the 
repose or for the intercession of St Gregory, and in various 
other ways. 

The Roman liturgy was introduced into England in the 
7th, into France in the 9th, and into Spain in the 11th 
century. In France certain features of the service and 
certain points in the ritual of the ancient national liturgy 
became interwoven with its text, and formed those many 
varying mediaeval Gallican uses, which are associated with 
the names of the different French sees. 

The d i sti n g ui s hing characteristics of the Petrine liturgy era 
these : — (a) the p osi tio n of the gnat intercession within the oettOB* 
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thft commemoration of the living being placed just before, end the 
commemoration of the departed just alter; the words of institution; 
(6) the absence of the Epiklesis or Invocation of the Holy Spirit ; 
(c) the position of the Pax or “ Kiss of Peace" after the consecration 
and just before the communion, whereas in other liturgies it occurs 
at a much earlier point in the service. 

Liturgies of the British Islands. 

Period L The Celtic Church , — Until recently almost 
nothing was known of the character of the liturgical service 
of the vast Celtic Church which existed in these islands 
before the Anglo-Saxon conquest, and which continued to 
exist in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Cornwall for very 
considerable though varying periods of time after that 
event. But recently a good deal of light has been thrown 
on the subject, partly by the publication of the few genuine 
works of SS. Patrick, Columba, Columbanus, and other 
Celtic saints ; partly by the discovery of liturgical remains 
in the Scottish Book of Deer , and in the Irish Books of 
Dimma and Mulling and the Stowe Missal ; partly by the 
publication of mediaeval Irish compilations such as the 
Ledf)har Breac y Liber Hymnorum, <fcc., which contain ecclesi- 
astical calendars, legends, treatises, dec., of considerable but 
very varying antiquity. The evidence collected from these 
sources is sufficient to prove that the liturgy of the Celtic 
Church was of the Ephesine type. In central England the 
churches, together with their books and everything else 
belonging to them, were destroyed by heathen invaders 
from Jutland, Schleswig, and Holstein at the cIob© of the 
5th century; but the Celtic Church in the remoter partB of 
England, as well as in the neighbouring kingdoms of Scot- 
land and Ireland, retained its liturgical independence for 
many centuries afterward. 

An examination of its few extant servieo books and fragments of 
service books yields the following evidence of the Ephesine origin 
and character of the Celtic liturgy : — (a) The presence of whole 
collects and anthems which occur in the Gallican and Mozarabic 
but not in the Roman liturgy ; (b) various formula* of thanks- 
giving after communion ; ( c ) frequent addresses to the people in 
the form of Gallican Prmfcdicmes ; (d) the Gallican form of conse- 
cration prayer, being a variable Post-Sanctus leading up to the words 
of institution ; («) the complicated rite of fraction as described in 
an Irish tract at the end of the Stowe missal finds its only counter- 
part in the elaborato ceremonial of the Mozarabic Church ; (/) the 
presence of the Gallican ceremonial of Pedilavium or “ Washing of 
Feet " in the earliest Irish baptismal office. For a further descrip- 
tion of these and of other features which seem to he peculiar to the 
Celtic liturgy the reader is referred to Warren’s Liturgy and Udual 
of the Celtic Churchy 1881. * 

Period IL The Anglo-Saxon Church . — We find ourselves 
here on firmer ground, and can speak with certainty as to 
the nature of the liturgy of the English Church after the 
beginning of the 7th century. Information is drawn from 
the liturgical allusions in the extant canons of numerous 
councils, from the voluminous writings of Bede, Alcuin, 
and many other ecclesiastical authors of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, and above all from a very considerable number of 
service books written in England before the Norman 
Conquest. Three of these books are manuscript missals of 
more or less completeness, and, as none of them have yet 
been published, their uames are appended: — (1) the 
Leofric missal, a composite 10th to 11th century MS., 
presented to the cathedral of Exeter by Leofric, the first 
bishop of that see (1046-1072), now in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford; (2) the missal of Robert of Jumi&ges, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1051-52), executed probably at 
Winchester, and presented by Archbishop Robert to his 
old monastery of Jumifeges in the neighbourhood of Rouen, 
in the public library of which town it now lies ; (3) the 
Red Book of Derby, an incomplete missal of the second 
half of the 11th century, now in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

A perusal of these volumes proves, what we should have 
expected a priori , that the Roman liturgy was in use in 


the Anglo-Saxon Church. This was, no doubt, the case 
from the very first. That church owed its foundation to the 
forethought of a Roman pontiff, and the energy of a band 
of missionaries, headed by St Augustine, who came directly 
from Rome, and who brought, as we are expressly assured 
by Bede, their liturgical codices with them from their 
native country (Mist ifc, it 28). Accordingly, when we 
speak of an Anglo-Saxon missal, we mean a Reman missal 
only exhibiting one or more of the following features which 
differentiate it from an Italian missal of the same century. 

(a) Rubrics, aud othor entries of a miscellaneous character, written 
in the vernacular language of the country ; (b) the commemora- 
tion of national or local saints in the calendar, in the canon of the 
mass, and in the litanies which occur on Easter ovo, and in the 
baptismal offices ; (c) the presence of a few special masses in honour 
of these national saints, together with a certain number of collects 
of a necessarily local character, for tho rulers of the country, 
for its natural produce, Ac. ; (d) the addition of certain peculi- 
arities of liturgical structure and arrangement interpolated into the 
purely Romun service from an extraneous source. There are two 
noteworthy examples of this in Anglo-Saxon service books. Every 
Sunday mid festival, and almost every votive mass, has its proper 
preface, although the number of such prefaces in the Gregorian 
snerameninry of the same period had been reduced to eight. There 
were a large but not quite an equal number of triple episcopal bene- 
dictions to be pronounced by the bishop after the fjord’s Prayer 
and before the communion. This custom must either have been 
perpetuated from the old Celtic liturgy, or directly derived from a 
Gallican source. 

Period III. Anglo-Norman Church, — The influx of 
numerous foreigners, especially from Normandy and 
Lorraine, which preceded, accompanied, and followed the 
Conquest, and the occupation by them of the highest 
posts in church as well as state, had a distinct effect on the 
liturgy of the English Church. These foreign ecclesiastics 
brought over with them a preference for and a habit of 
using certain features of the Gallican liturgy and ritual, 
which they succeeded in incorporating into the service 
books of the Church of England. One of these prelates 
named Osmund, a Norman count, earl of Dorset, chancellor 
of England, and bishop of Salisbury, 1078-99, undertook 
the revision of the English service books, and the missal 
which he produced in 1085, which we know as the Sarum 
Missal, or the Missal according to the Use of Sarum , practi- 
cally became the liturgy of the English Church. It was 
not only received in the province of Canterbury, but was 
largely adopted beyond those limits — in Ireland in the 
12th, and in various Scottish dioceses in the 12th and 13th 
centuries. 

It would be outride the scope of a general article like the present 
to tabulate the numeroun and frequently minute differences between 
a niediamd Sarum and the earlier Anglo-Saxon or con tern poran eons 
Roman liturgy. They lie mainly in differences of collects and 
lections, variations of ritual on Candlemas, Ash Wednesday, and 
throughout Holy Week, the introduction into the canon of the 
mans of certain clauses and usages of Ephesine character or origin, 
the wording of rubrics in the subjunctive or imperative tense, the 
peculiar u Preces in Prostration©, the procession of Corpus Christi 
on Palm Sunday, the forms of ejection and reconciliation of 
penitents, Ac. The varying episcopal benedictions as used in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church were retained, but the numerous proper pre- 
faces were discarded, the number being redneed to ten. 

Besides the famous and far-spreading use of Sarum, other uses, 
more local and less known, grew up in various English dioceses. In 
virtue of a recognized diocesan independence, bishops were able to 
regulate or alter their ritual, and to add special masses or com- 
memorations for use within the limits of their jurisdiction. The 
better known and the more distinctive of those uses were those of 
York and Hereford, but we also find traces of, or allusions to, the 
uses of Bangor, Lichfield, Lincoln, Eipon, St Asaph, St Paul’s, 
Wells, and Winchester. 

Other Service Books, — The Eucharistic service was contained in 
the volume called the Missal (q.v,) t os the ordinary choir offices 
were contained in the volume known as the Breviary (q. v.). But 
besides these two volumes there were a large number of other ser- 
vice books. Mr Maskell has enumerated and described ninety -one 
such volumes in the use of the Western Church only. It must be 
understood, however, that many of these ninety -one names are 
synonyms {Mon. Bit Bedes, Anglic 1846, rol. i. p. cxciv.) The 
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list be Increased, hut it will be posMbte here only to name 

ahd describe a fett bf the ihbbfe liiifibVtaht of theitt. ( 1 ) Antrim- 
Jtituak. (2) The Antiphonary contained the antiphons BlUig « the 
canonical hours, ami certain other ininor v portibhs P f the service. 
(3) The h 'r/ncdictioual contained those triple episcopal henedic^jous 
previously (Inscribe;! as used on Sunday sand the chief festivals 
throughout the year. (4) The ColUctdrium contained the collects 
for the season, together with a few other }>hrtB of the dfty 
offices. It was an inchoate .Breviary. (5) The fipiMolarium con- 
tained the epistles, and (6) th e jEv{tnaeliatarium the gospels for the 
year (7) The Gradual contained the iiitroit, gradual, sequence**, 
and the other portions of the cohhnttrlion service tohich at high 
mdsfl were sung by the choih (8) The Lcgcnda ebiitulhed the 
lections redd at matins dhd rtt othor times, and may be taken as a 
generic term to include the Homiliarium , Martyrologyr , Passional, 
ahd other volumes. (9) Tile Manual was the terni UsiiAlty 
employed ill England to denote tlite Ritual c. (10) The Pontifical 
cbntriiiu*u the order of ordindtioh, consecration, and such bthet riles 
as could, old in drily, otilv be performed by the bishop (11) This 
ffitiiik ot Ritual comprised the occasional offices for baptism, 
ffiarridge, bulbil, and those othet offices which it ordihatily tell to 
the lot of the parish priest to execute. To these We ttiust tldd d 
hobk which was not strictly a chutch office hook, but a hatidy book 
for tlic use of the laity, and wliicli wds in very populak use, and 
oftoii voty highly embellished in fho 1 4 tli to 10th ceritury, the 
Rook of the Hours , or Horn Beatm Marite Virginis. It Contained 
portions of the canonical hours, litanies, the penihffitidl ps&lius, 
and other devotiohs of a miscellaneous and private chahiCtbr. 

The Eastern Chuteli, too, possessed and dtill possesses hUmfehilis 
and voluinlboiis office books, of which tile chief are the Following:— 
The Euchologion , containing the liturgy itself with tile remaining 
sacramental offices bound up ill the same volqrae ; the Horologion, 
containing the unvarying portion of the Breviary, thp Mcnma being 
eqliiValeht to a complete Breviary; the Mpio logi on ,ot martyrologyr 
the Odoechus slid Paraclcticc , containing Troparia, and dhswering to 
the \yestorp Antiphonary ; the Pentecostar ion t containing the ser- 
vices from Easter Day to Al^ Saints 1 Sunday, as the Triodimi .con- 
tained those from Septuagesima Sunday to Easter eve. Th v.ffypi- 
cum wa6 a general book of rubrics corfedpoiidihg to trie Omin&ie or 
trie Pie of Westorn Christendom. 

Pfcfeiori IV. The Uefavfticd V ku'rch. — t’Hb Ittlij'gy of tho 
Eriglldh Dhutbh passed Miroiibh a mdte harked pha?ib of 
chith^e in the 16 th cbntury thkri during Aity of those periods 
which ttb lijive briefly dfescHbeil. Tile desit-fc for sotlie 
rfeforrh, Ahd thA aotisb bf ltd liAcesblty, \MUbh hAd heeli 
iiittiiifbstiHg ifaelf iti Various Whys fot ttiote than a ceHtdty 
arid A half, blilitiinated in the reigti of EdtvAfd Vi.. AHa 
cAtiked the dppedranbe, with tlib tdll kdhfctidtl of fcnlirbll 
ahd stdto, bf the Fitsfc Prayer Book of Edward Vt. Which 
WAa published hi March 7 , 1549 , drid baine ihto gfenerAl 
u&a oh thb feast of Whltslniday, Jlitie 9 , 1849 . WitHbut 
attempting to ehuitieratb particiilfib poititfc, We Wilt sum- 
marize the general features which marked this bhrihge, 
ahd will fexhtbit the gaitffi of such a rhfbthl; tvhich, ftbtn an 
Anglican |>oiht of view, colistltute its cbth^lAte justihcatlori. 

(a) Simplifinition in the numlwar and charactef of books required 
for divine service. The Prayer Book is a compendium of most of 
the volumes which have been recently named ahd described. ItB 
matins and evensong are a compilation from the Breviary ; the 
office of Holy Communion, with the collects, epistles, and gospels, 
is a translation and adaptation of the missal ; the occasional offices 
represent, the ritual or manual, aiid the offices of eohtirffiation and 
of ordination are taken, witli modifications; from tile pontifical. 

(b) The removal from the service of a vast quantity of lefjtmdary 
matter which was read in the form of lectionSj add which was Objec- 
tionable partly because it was unhistorical, }>artly becihse it was 
ludicrous aiid almost profane. As an instahee bf unhistbrical 
matter, we quote a passage from, the fourth lection. for the festival 
of St Silvester, December 31, bishop of ltome; 814-335 

**in which office of the hHeftthood he (3|jveide r ) dlfdifigiihhed hldi&ejf above the 
of the clergy, «nu afterword* succeeded Melehiadei, oh the pafctU throng In 
th? relm of CuiuMHiitlne Thaf.einpenu* *u,ffered, fi<w« leproay, onaj i® prden to 
1 ) - v ;! (>f , rn pny*lc oider^d, a bath to he premu^d or 

lurantr blotnl. Hid tin* holy kpoaflcs Pefer lind Paul to hira in private 

and told him that, if he wished to be free fiom his leprosy, he fnoiild abahdoh 

ft? of . nu hnpiouji path, and aen* for ^veater fiwalllnR in iec)M8wa at 




after the fflfatyori of tho (diriallitn*, , 

of yalnfdeidtM. and institute ihc wor^hip-of God 


Constantine, therefore! 


divine for 


ahd ihdii? 

..tliM WciiorP rat4 jins its position ifie pr?iepnl, feqmap tireyiaif , J 
«iib‘ougl) in iloftlttorjcal can b. ibunilinffy proved ua 


Thd 4 6r?viarv iti f4ot.ii #tQL andiVM 
even iiiore'io ieindf whicU once p»uJf& 

loi)g aV^doi>94.*^»Tiistpjty. fl , ^ j i . * , 

• example^ <jf th?. ludicrous we quote the first leotbu tor the 
festival of St Foelanus from tift Aperdee^ Br?viaiy <.of feh 
xxvi., and the eighth lection for the festival of St Serf from the 
same Breviary (July 2, fob xvi.p . — 

, “ Jte (FcelanuB) wa^ bony pa it waa foretold of Um. .with a atone in,hla mouth, 
on atrount of which be wia so d^ableed by hla father that lie waa ordered 


tei-wari 


tpae 

tion ot tby fact^ad bec^n „ r 
the pobd safe and sound, was 

saqrad literature* ", . , v . .... « 

t “A coitain robber .carried oft oqe day a sheep which ua^d.to l|ve ( 
the iiouse of St Sen, and killed it and ate it. Diligent inquiP* 


jduyiiuf aipoqu: the 
fttptized, and all 


feed in 
fof the 

tWtif.bat, without success. yVt length aufhicloa.fell en tlie rubber, and he hastened 
into 8t Serf'* presence, prepared to deny ihc acetisation with an oath. He awore 
a big oath .that die wits Innocent of the charge laid against him, when-, wonderful 
to relate fact which would not be heljeved on murpiy Immaii tesUnioi^yh f tUe 
ahetep which bad lately bfefeh eaten began to baa irt the atoniach of the r<ibyer. 
Wltereupon in conitisloo the man fell pjostrate to the ground, and humbly hiked 
for ]>ai don, and the saint prayed for him.” . 

There was also a quantity of objectionable matter introduced tvy 
A Jii ocess bf addptation; or soitlctinihs: As it was technically 
by a process ol farsiilg; .into the older J^d^ers. The GloHh in 
Excel sis in the ^Sanini Missal is printed thus (Burntisland edit, i 
1861, p. — the fyrsed words are represented by italics :—; , 

^Qui tbljls peccata mundi, suscipe dejirecatibhem liostram, aa 
M arise gloriani Qiii sedes ad dexteram ratrls, piiserere hobis. 
Qubujam tii solul sanctus, barium sanclijicavs, Tu solus Dominus, 
Mariqm gubarnans. Tu solus altissimus* Mariam, corgnans, Jesii 
Chr.istp, cuui Sancto Bpiritu, in gloria Dei Putris- Amen.” 

(c) For tbe first tihie, so far a? can be ascertained, in the 
bf rhe English Church, the vernacular toii^ue \va§ einploVhd^ 

( d ) The nunierbus litanies to anil invocations of tlib saints, 
especially of the Virgin Mary, wete expuhged. 

(e) , There was a vi 

turp h^sad in divine ! , 

mattef, partly by the leligtiibiiln^ l 

sisted only of one or two verses, so “ tliht ttialiy tirheS there wAk 
more business to find out wliat should be read than to read it 
when it, wiis 1'oiind out.” , . ( l _ ,, ( ( , . . 

(/) There was a general jsimp^rflcatipn of the services, by t tpe re T 
duotiou of the number of saint^Vdavs, by the Qqttipg, away,i oj 
antheins, inyitatorijes, and responds, pV,' the pppipr^ssiop of tpe 
seveii canqnicul liours into the two dully services of matins and 
evensong, &c. { ^ t l( i 

{g) TUOiVanojis ofeces for the dqad were abo\it}h^4, ftAd numflrQW» 
players which involved a, helief in ,tlm mediaeval idea of tjtH} pep^l 
flames of puvga^qry made way for thp present bqrial office and 
the commemoration of tlie departed in the fiucharistic service. 

The firkt reformed Prayer Book of 1549 reinttih£d in tlfte 
till 15&2, tvhfen Act df bafeed oh 8 it 

was ordered ttat a reformed Prayer stopld 

come into general use on thd feast of All Saints (November 
1) follawing. This second grayer, Bpok, commonly spoken 
of as tne ^ecpnd Prayer feook o( Kipg Edwayd the VL, 
marks tlie furthest point in the Puritan airectiop wjhic|i 

I ns ever reached by the liturgy of. tne Church of England. 

n idea ot Its character may be gained oy paentiohmgsonife 
of the features retainea .m the firft Bjiid. discarded , in tb© 
Second Prayer Ek>ok, and son^e of tbe features, added in the 
Second blit absent from the First Prayer Book. 

In fhe former class aro— •(«) the, sign of. the cross dsed in.conse- 


l:ci tniii prayers ror uie ueau, ana a.Hpecnu UiUcnarisi. 
for funerals ; (e) the mention of vestfnehtt witli alb^ahd tiifiibfi 
for fyUcharjstjc uscj tlijjci of the pastoral and cdpe for blsUbiie-i 

of. cpjwMjs pfl.thfl ^nU|lw l l 

’ ‘ ' 4 m 

nve 



sjqk. In th? lattff class ar e-r(a) th? addition of. the .fiteritAlWl 

sepjtenccs, exportation. .chnfessi*“ — J ^ A 

and evening prayer ; (o) the ad< 

Ddiis Mistreat ur as klterflttti^ _ T „. 

morilv called the mass” omitted ffotn tne uueot noiy uoniwuwwuj 
(d) the ,wpnj8 “mijitapt her? on earth V »i(lded td the tttUbf the 
nrayer for the whole, state of, Christ’s , Churqh i.Xf), th? 
introduced at the commencement of the ^mmumoh Ifl 

the second clause in the formula of &bf&riiedta : dlsmoil tion wii 
•ubatltiitad for the flttt, the t#tt being Adfilhlftod i» 

1A59. These afe merely sam|de^ oiit df mdny more poiifti 
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It tlto Hbt bfeeh Esce^lhed that tkisP&yer Book ever 
rbceit^a tllfc fidribttoH ot fcontrbc&ti'oli, and It probably iiover 
c&inb Mitb boriimete u4fe. Suck Use Was iti aiiy else short-ii veil, 
fttt fedWUrd ft. idibd oh Jiiiy fe, 1553, and the English 
P^ybt BBbk Wad iibbllshfcd Uhd the Latin jhisaal restored to 
ilrib bjr Bhb of the fii-’st Acts of tjueeh Maty, In betoter 
1553. Qiibbii Maty died oh November 17, 1558, and 
another complete chdiige bt policy took pi'ace. The 
ref ot hied Pr&yer libbk was fetoUght into hse ^igaih oh June 
24, 1559, hot ill the exact shape which it bore in 15#^, 
but with various modifications, which we forbear to 
ehthherdte ill detail. # It may he said of them, as of the 
vdHoiis alterations Ihtrodticea subsequently into the Prayer 
Book, that tHfeli geheral tbhdency was conservative rather 
than dbstrhctive, hnd in d Catholic rather than in a 
Pkite&tant diiectiori. Tile UeXt importaht revisiohs of the 
Prdyet Bbok took Jddce ih 1 804, under .tames L, after the 
Hani^tcih Coilrt Cohfetelice, and in l661-6ii, after the 
restoration of Charles II. Tile Book of boniinoti Prayer 
had been abolished under the Commonwealth, and it could 
only be used Under the risk of heavy penalties from 1645 
to 1661. it Was how restored with a considerable number 
of additions and alterations, after having been discussed 
without any satisfactory result between churchmen and 
Puritans at the Savoy conference in 1661. When these had 
received the sanction of the Convocations qf Cuhterbury 
and York, it was attached to an Act of Uniformity which 
received the royal assent ort May 19, 1662, by the pro- 
visions of which Act it came into general Use on St 
Bartholomew's Day, August 24, 1662. Since that dale, 
although vdrioiis slight changes have been blade in recent 
years, nothing has been done amounting to a revision or 
new edition of the Prayer Book, or demanding notice in 
these columns. 

A few Words are added about other hatiohUl versions of 
the reformed liturgy. 

The Liturgy of the Scottish Episcopal Church. — This 
liturgy ih nearly its present form was compiled by Scottish 
bishops in 1636, ana imposed, oh, to speak more accurately, 
attempted to be imposed Upoh the Scottish people by the 
royal authority of Charles L in 1637. The prelates chiefly 
concerned iti it were Spottiswood, bishop of Glasgow ; 
Maxwell,, bishop of Kuss ; Wedderburn, bishop of Dunblane ; 
and Pbrbes, bishop , of .Edinburgh. Their work was 
approved dtid revised by certain members of the English 
episcopate, especially Laiid, archbishop, of Canterbbry; 
Juxon, bishop of London; ahd Wreh, bishop of Norwich. 
This liturgy has met with varied fortime, and passed 
through several editions. It is now Used as an alternative 
form with the English communion office in the Scottish 
Eplsfcbpdl Churck 

Among its more noteworthy features are — (a) the retention in 
its integrity and in its primitive position After the words of institu- 
tion; 6f tile iiivocrttipii of the Boly Spirit ; l (b) the reservation of 
the s&cratueht is permitted for the purpose of colnmiiniedtiiig the 
absent or the sick ; ( c ) the mixed chalice is explicitly ordered ; [d) 
the minimum numlwr of communicants is fixed at one of two, in- 
stead of three or four. The general arrangement of the parts ap- 
proximates more closely to the First Prayef Book of Edward Vi. 
thdh to the present Afiglican Book of Coin in on Pfayer. 

flie A niertedh tiiuryy.—Tke Prayer Look of the “ Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church ” ih America was adopted by the 
General bohvbntioii of the American Church held in 1789 
It is Stib8tantidtly the same as the English Book of Common 
Ptayfefr, bbt among the iiiore important variations we may 

, * Tte present clause runs thus : — “ And we most humbly beseech 
thee 0 mdrcifiil Father to Hear hs, and of Thf alriilghty goodness 
vouchsafe to bless and sanctify with Thy word ahd Holy Spirit these 
- and Thr gift* wd creatures of Bread add Wine, , that they may become 
m 8o dy ak Blood of Thy most dearly-beloved Son.” , 
is found lathe Eastern but not in the Roman or Anglican liturgies. 


S ame tfee following : — (a) the arrangement add wording ol 
le communioh office r^thet re^fenibles that of the Scottish 
tiffin 8f the AriklicAn iithi-jty, ebpeciillV lH the ^ositlbu (ft 
the oblatlqh add , myocafum ihimedihl^iy after tfte, woraf 
of institution ; (b) the Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, aud 
Athanasiiih Creed dre disused ) (c) teh selbctillnS bf psttlffib 
are {Appointed to be used ds hlteriiatlvlis^br Ihb Jffialhffi ?f 
the day. In addition lo these there are various verbal 
aud other unjmportaut alterations. 

The Irish Prayer Booh . — The Prayer Book in usb ih thd 
Irish pbrtlbn of thb United Cliiirch bf.Ehgliihd dtid ttetalid 
was the Aiigiicaii Book bf Coffimon Prayer, after the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church several changes were 
introduced into it by a syhod held in Dublin ill 1870, 
These changes included (a) the excision bf all lessbtid fjrbhi 
tho Apoctyptiu, (b) of the rubric ordering the recitation qf 
the Athanasian creed, (c) of the rubric ordering the vestments 
of tho second year of Edward VI., ( d ) of the forhl of 
absolution iti tlie office for tiffi yisltatioh df ihb dibk, (1?J 
the additioti of one tjuestioii and answer iii the Chufch 
Catechism, bringing out more clearly the spiritual character 
of the real presence. 

The Presbyterian Church , — The Ptesbyteriafa feHUrbhqd 
of Scotland at present possess no liturgy properly so called. 
Certain general rules, for the conduct of divine service are 
contained in the “Directory for the Public Worship of 
God,” agreed upon by tlie Asseiilbly bf Divines at West- 
minster, with the assistance bf commissioners from the 
Church of Scotland, approved and established by an Act of 
the General Assembly, and by art Act of Parliament* both 
in 1645. In l35l John Knb* liild dtdwh up Un bider bf 
liturgy, c]ose|y biodelled on tile Ueiiovan pattern, for the 
use of the English congregation to which he was theft 
ministering at Frankfort. On his return to Scotland thifil 
form of liturgy was adopted by an Act, of the fcleiibral 
Assembly ih 1560, iind became the established forjn Q t 
worship in the Presi>yterimi Church, uptil the, year lfl4b, 
wdien tiie Directory of Public tyomltip took its place. 
Herein regulations are laid dowil for the conduct bf buhllb 
worship, for the reading of Scrlptufe, dhd flit oxtettibote 
prayer before and after the seruion and in the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments of baptlfirh ahd the Lotd’s suppdk, 
for the solemnization of nn^rriage, visitation , of the sick, 
and burial of the dead, for the observance of days of public 
fasting and public thanksgiving, together with ft form of 
ordination, and a directory for family worship. Iii dll 
these ca^es, aJ though the general tenpr.of, tbh prayer is 
frequently indicated, the wording of it is left to the dis- 
cretion of the minister, with these exceptions : — dt the act 
of baptism this formula must bo used —“I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the Sob, and of the Holy 
Ghost and for the Lord's Supper these forms are sug- 
gested, bpt with iiberty to the minister to Use “other the 
like, used by Christ or his apostle ufxm this occasion : " — 

“ According to the. holy institution, command, and example Sf 
our bleaswi Humour Jeans Christ, 1 take this bread, and, having 
given thanks, break ?t, and gi ve^ it unto yop. 1 ake yp, eatj ye ; 
this in the body of Christ which is broken foi you ; do this in re- 
ineriibrance of him.” And ftfptin ; “ Accotain^ to the irlbtitutidm 
conihumd, and example of out Lord J^siis Clmst, I ttik,e this tim 
and give it unto yoii ; this cup is the NeW Testembtit in the blooa 
of Cnrist, which is shed for the rehiissloh of the sius of mdnv ; 
dritik ye all of it.” 

There is also an unvarying form of ^qrds directed to tai 
used before the minister by the man to the womaH htid by 
the wdtnktt to the man ib the caise bf thd sdleniniMtioh ot 
matrimony. The form rif wotds on all other .occapiqn^ 
including ordinatmk is left, to the discretion of the officiat- 
ing minister, or of the presbytery* 

Continental Protestant Churches, The Caffdnistif Churfiht%^ 
Rather more of the liturgical element, in the shape of a set form of 
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words, enters into the service of the French and German Calvin wtic 
Protestants. The Sunday morning service, as drawn up by Calvin, 
was to open with a portion of Holy Scripture and the recitation of 
the Ten Commandments. Afterwards the minister, inviting the 
people to accompany him, proceeded to a confession of sins and sup- 
plication for grace. Then one of the Psalms of David was sung. 
Then came the sermon, prefaced by an extemporo prayer and con- 
cluding with the Lord « Prayer, creed, and benediction. The 
communion service began with" an exhortation leading up to the 
apostles’ creed ; then followed a long exhortation, after which the 
bread and cup were distributed to the people, who advanced in 
reverence and order, while a Psalm was being sung or a suitable 
passage of Scripture wuh being read. After all had communicated 
a set form of thanksgiving was said by the minister. Then the hymn 
of Simoon was sung by the congregation, who were then dismissed 
with the blessing. This form of service has been modified in vari- 
ous ways from time to time, hut it remains substantially the type 
of service in use among the Reformed Churches of Germany, 
Switzerland, and France. 

The Lutheran Church. — Luther was far more conservative than 
the rest of the Protestant Reformers, and his conservatism appeared 
nowhere more than in the service books which lie drew up for the 
use of the church which bears his name. In 1523 he published a 
treatise Of the Order of the Service in the Congregation , and in 1526 
he published the German Mass. Except that the vernacular was 
substituted for the Latin language, the old framework and order of 
the Roman missal were closely followed, beginning with tho Con- 
fiteor, Introit, Kyrie Eleison, Gloria in Excelsis, &c. The text of 
this and other Lutheran services is given in Agende for christlich e 
Gemeinden des luihervtchen Helmut nisscs, Nordlingen, 1853. At. the 
same time Luther was tolerant, and expressed a hope that different 
portions of the Lutheran Church would from time to time make 
such changes or adaptations in’ tho order of service as might be 
found convenient. The Lutheran Churches of northern Europe 
have not boon slow to avail themselves of this advico and permission. 
Most of them have drawn up liturgios for themselves, sometimes 
following very closely, sometimes differing considerably from tho 
original sorvice composed by Luther himself. In 1822, on the union 
of the Luthoran and Reformed (Calvinistic) Churches of Prussia, a 
now liturgy was published at Berlin. It is used in its entirety 
in the chapel royal, but great liberty as to its use was allowed to 
the parochial clergy, and considerable variations of text apfwar in 
the more recent editions of this service book. 

The flwedenborgians, Irvingilcs, and other Protestant bodies 
have drawn up liturgies for themselves, but they are hardly of 
sufficient historical importance to be described at length hero. 

The Old Catholics, lastly, published a Hifuale in 1875 containing 
the occasional offices for baptism, matrimony, burial, &e. , and a 
form for reception of holy communion, in the German language. 
The latter is for temporary use in anticipation of a revised and not 
yet published missal, corresponding to the order of communion in 
English published March 8, 1548, m anticipation of the complete 
office in the Prayer Rook of 1549. (F. E. W.) 

LIUTPRAND (e. 922-972), Italian chronicler, was bom 
towards the beginning of the 10th century, of a good 
Lombard family. The name is sometimes spelled 
Liudprand and even Luitprand. In 931 he entered the 
service of King Hugo of Italy as page ; he afterwards rose 
to a high position at the court of Hugo’s successor 
Berengarius, having become chancellor, and having been 
sent (949) on an embassy to the Byzantine court. Falling 
into disgrace with Berengarius, he attached himself to the 
emperor Otto I., whom in 961 he accompanied into Italy, 
and by whom in 9G2 he was made bishop of Cremona. He 
was frequently employed in missions to the pope, and on 
two occasions (968, 971) to Byzantium, to negotiate on 
behalf of the younger Otto (afterwards Otto IL) for the 
hand of Theophano. Liutprand died in 972. 

He wrote (1) Antapodoseos , scu rerum per Enropam gestarum 
JAhri VI . , an historical narrative, rolating to the events from 887 to 
949, compiled, as its name almost implies, with the object of aveng- 
ing himself upon Berengarius and vVilla his queen ; (2) Historia 
OUonis , unfortunately covering only the years from 960 to 964 ; 
and (3) Hclatio de Legation e Constantin opolitana (968-969). All 
ere to be found in the Monum. Germ, Hist, of Pertz, and in the 
JRer, lied. Script, of Muratori ; there is a recent edition by Diimmler 
(1877); and a partial translation into German, with an introduction 
by Wattenbach, is given in the second volume of the Gcschickt - 
eehreiber der Deutschen Vorzcit (1853). Compare Wattenbach, 
Deutschland* Qeschichtsquellen im Mittelaltcr (3d ed. , 1878). Three 
other works, entitled Adversaria , Chronicon (606-960), and Opus- 
eulum de viHe Homanorum pontificum, are usually, but wrongly, 
assigned to Liutprand. 


LIVERPOOL, a city and seaport of England, in the 
hundred of West Derby, in the county palatine of 
Lancaster, situated on the right bank of the estuary of 
the Mersey, about three miles from the open sea. The form 
of the city ir that of an irregular semicircle, having the 
base line formed by the docks and quays extending about 
six miles along the east bank of the estuary, which here runs 
nearly north and south, and is about a mile in breadth. 
On the north the city is bounded by the borough of Bootle, 
along which the line of docks is continued. The area of 
the city is 5210. acres. 

General Aspect and Features . — The subsoil of Liverpool 
is the Bun ter stratification of the New Red Sandstone, 
overlying the Coal-measures, which rise up some distance to 
the eastward. In the lower districts there is a deposit of 
boulder clay, which has been extensively used for the 
manufacture of bricks. The sandstone rises in long ridges 
to the eastward, in the highest points about 250 feet above 
the sea-leveL The city therefore lies on a continuous 



slope varying in gradient, but in some districts very steep. 
Exposed to the western sea breezes, with a dry subsoil and. 
excellent natural drainage, the site is naturally salubrious, 
but neglect and perverseness have in past times done much 
to neutralize these advantages. The old borough, lying 
between the pool and the river, was a conglomeration of 
narrow alleys and mean houses packed together without 
any regard to sanitary provisions; and during the 16th 
and 17th centuries it was several times visited by the 
plague, which carried off many of the inhabitants. When 
the town burst its original limitB, and expanded up the 
slopes beyond, a better state of things began to exist 
The older parts of the town have at successive periods 
been entirely taken down and renovated. The streets of 
shops — Church Street, Bold Street, <fcc. — are equal in 
display to similar establishments in London. The com- 
mercial part of the city is remarkable for the number of 
palatial-looking piles of offices, built of hewn stone, 
principally in the Italian Renaissance style, amongst which 
the banks and insurance offices stand pre-eminent. The 
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demand for cottages about the beginning of the present 
century led to the construction of what are called u courts, ” 
being narrow cuts de sac, close packed, with no thorough 
ventilation. This, combined with the degraded habits of 
a population brought together indiscriminately, resulted in 
a very high rate of mortality, to contend with which enor- 
mous sums have been expended in sanitary reforms of 
various kinds. The more modern cottages, erected on the 
higher grounds, are all that can be desired for that class of 
habitation. 

Parks . — The public parks of Liverpool now form a 


promiuent feature in the aspect of the town. The earliest, 
the Prince's Park, was laid out in 1843 by private enter- 
prise. Sefton Park, the most extensive, containing about 
400 acres, was commenced in 1865, and completed at a cost 
of £410,000. A large portion of the land round the 
margin has been leased for the erection of villas. Waver- 
tree, Newsham, Sheil, and Stanley Parks have also been 
constructed at the public expense. Connected with Waver- 
tree Park are the botanic gardeus, with the usual plant 
houses, and a large and lofty palm house. The suburbs are 
rapidly extending, and those on the south contain many 



Plan of Liverpool. 


good private residences. A boulevard, about a mile in 
length, planted with trees in the centre, leads to the 
entrance to Prince’s Park. 

Public Buildings . — The old town lias been so completely 
renovated during the present century that scarcely any of 
the public buildings date from an earlier period. 

The earliest, aud in many respects the most interesting, 
is the town-hall in Castle Street. This was erected from 
the designs of John Wood, the architect of the squares and 
crescents of Bath, and was opened in 1754. The building 
has since undergone considerable alterations and extensions, 
but the main features remain unchanged. It is a classical 
' rectangular stone building in the Corinthian style, with an 
advanced portico in front, and crowned with a lofty dome 


surmounted by a seated statue of Minerva. The interior 
was destroyed by fire in 1795, and was entirely remodelled 
in the restoration. It now contains a splendid suite of 
apartments, including a ball-room about 100 feet by 60, 
approached by a noble staircase. The building is occupied 
by the mayor as the municipal mansion house. A range of 
municipal offices was erected in Dale Street in 1860. The 
building is in the Palladia n style, of considerable extent 
and imposing design, with a dominating tower and square 
pyramidal spire. 

The crowning architectural feature of Liverpool iB St 
George’s Hall, completed in 1854. The original intention 
was to erect a music hall suited for the triennial festivals 
which had been periodically held in the town. About the 
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same time the corporation proposed to erect law courts for 
the assizes, which had been transferred to Liverpool and 
Manchester. In the competitive designs, the first prize 
was gained in both cases by Harvey Lonsdale Elmes. He 
was employed to combine the two objects in a new design, 
of which the present building is the outcome. 

The structure is one of which the city may well fool proud, and 
notwithstanding some defects it will always hold a high and 
honourable place amongst the erections of modern times. It is 
fortunate in its situation, occupying the most central position in 
the town, and surrounded by an area sufficiently extensive to 
exhibit its prof>ortions to the best advantage. Another advantage 
it possesses is that of size ; there are few buildings in the country, 
forming a solid mass under one roof, which surpass it in dimension. 
The plan is simple in arrangement, and easily described. The 
centre is occupied by the great ball, 161) feet in length, and, with the 
galleries, 87 feet wide and 74 feet high, covered with a solid vault 
in masonry. Attached to each end, and opening therefrom, are the 
law courts. A corridor runs round the hull and the courts, com- 
municating with the various accessory rooms. Externally the east 
front is faced with u line portico of sixteen Corinthian columns about 
60 feet in height. An advanced portico of similar columns fronts 
the south end crowned with a pediment filled with sculpture, with 
the inscription — 

“ ArtlhwN, Lcffibm, Consiliis 
Locum Mimk'iplu Const ltuerunt 
Anno Domini mdcccxli,” 

The style is Ilomun, but 1 ho refinement of the details is suggestive 
of the noblest period of Grecian art. 

The great, hall is finished with considerable richness in polished 
granite columns, marble balustrades and pavements, polished brass 
doors with rich foliated tracery, &e. The organ, built by Messrs 
Willis of London, from the. spe.cilieaiion of Dr Samuel Wesley, is 
equal to any in the country for extont, power, and beauty of tone. 
Mr Klmes, a young architect of great promise, having died during 
the progress of the work, the building was completed by the late 
Air C. K. Cockerell, K.A. 

Next to the public buildings belonging to tho city, the 
most important is the exchange, forming three sides of a 
quadrangle, adjoining the town-hall on the north side. 
The town-hall was originally built to combine a mercantile 
exchange with municipal offices, but the merchants per- 
versely preferred to meet in the open street adjoining. 
This, with other circumstances, led to the erection of the 
new exchange, a building of considerable merit, which waa 
commenced in 1803 and opened in 1808. It had scarcely 
beou in use for more than fifty years when it was found 
that the wants of commerce had outstripped the accommo- 
dation, and the structure was taken down to make room 
for the present building, in which greater convenience has 
been attained, with considerable sacrifice of aesthetic effect. 

Tlie revenue buildings, commenced in 1828, on the site 
of tho original Liverpool Dock, combine the customs, inland 
revenue, post-office, and dock board departments. It is a 
huge heavy structure, with three advanced porticoes in the 
Ilyssus Ionic style. Near by stands the sailors’ home, a 
large building in tho Semi-Gothic or Elizabethan style. 

The Philharmonic Ilall in Hope Street, with not much 
pretension externally, is one of tho finest music rooms in 
the kingdom ; it accommodates an audience of about 2500. 

The group of buildings forming the free public library, 
museum, and gallery of art are finely situated on the brow 
of the elope opposite St George’s Hall. The library and 
gallery of art are separate buildings connected by the 
circular reading-room in the middle. The latter possesses 
some novelties in construction, having a circular floor 100 
feet in diameter without columns or any intermediate 
support, and a lecture-room underneath, amphitbeatrical 
ia form, with grades or benches hewn out of the solid rock. 

Railways . — There are three passenger stations in Liver- 
pool, the London and North-Western, the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and the combined station of the Midland, 
Great Northern, and Manchester and Sheffield. The rapid 
increase of traffic has led to large extensions of the North- 
Western, and a very large addition to the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire is in progress (1862). The tunnel under the 


Mersey now in course of construction will give access for 
the Great Western and Cumbrian systems into Liverpool, 

Water and Gas Supply . — The original supply of water 
was from wells in the sandstone rock, but in 1846 an Act 
was passed, under which extensive works were constructed 
at Rivington, about 25 miles diateut, by which a much 
larger supply was obtained. The vast increase of popula- 
tion led to further requirements, and in 1880 another Act 
gave power to impound the waters of the Vyruwy, one of 
the affluents of the Severn. This scheme which, it ia 
expected, will give a copious supply for many years to 
come, is now being carried out. The gas-works are the 
property of a company. Efforts have been made to effect 
a purchase by the city, but hitherto without success. 

Administration of Justice. — The city has quarter sessions 
for criminal cases, presided over by the recorder, but the 
sessions are really held eight times in the year. The court 
of passage for civil cases ib a very ancient institution, 
dating from the foundation of the borough by King John, 
originally intended for cases arising out of the imports and 
exports passing through. Its jurisdiction has been con- 
firmed and settled by parliament, and it is now competent, 
by consent, to try causes to any amount. The mayor is 
nominally the president, but the actual judge is an assessor 
appointod by the crown. There aro two police courts 
which sit daily, one presided over by the lay magistracy, 
the other by the stipendiary magistrate. 

Ecclesiastical. — The parish, which was separated from 
Walton-on-the-Hill in 1699, contained two churches, St 
Nicholas, the ancient chapel, and St Peter’s, then built. 
There were two rectors, the living being held in medieties. 
Of recent years changes have been sanctioned by parlia- 
ment. The living is now held by a single incumbent, and 
a large number of the churches which have since been 
built have been formed into parishes by the ecclesiastical 
commissioners. St Peter’s has' been constituted tho pro- 
cathedral, pending the erection of a more suitable building. 
Besides the two original parish churches, there are sixty- 
seven others belonging to the establishment. 

The Roman Catholics form a very numerous and powerful 
body in the city, and it is estimated that from a third to 
a fourth of the entire population are Catholics. A large 
part of these are Irish sottlers or their descendants, but 
this district of Lancashire has always been a stronghold 
of Catholicism, many of the landed gentry belonging to old 
Catholic families. 

Charities . — These are numerous, and are maintained 
with no niggardly hand. The earliest foundation is the 
Blue Coat hospital, established in 1708, for orphans and 
fatherless children born within the borough. The building, 
erected in 1717, is a quaint and characteristic specimen of 
the architecture of the period. It now maintains two 
hundred and fifty boys and one hundred girls. There is 
an orphan asylum, established in 1840, for boys, girlfy 4jmd 
iufants, and a seamen’s orphan asylum, commenced Uia 
1858, for boys and girls. The Roman Catholics have 
similar establishments. The medical charities are large 
and flourishing. The royal infirmary has had a school of 
medicine attached, which has been very successful, and is 
now merged in the new University College. The medical 
charities are aided by simultaneous collections in the 
churches and chapels on “Hospital Sunday,” the first 
Sunday in the year, the amount averaging about £10,000. 

Literature , Art, and Science . — The free library, museum, 
and gallery of arts, established and managed by the city 
council, was originated in 1850. The library building 
was erected by Sir William Brown at a cost of £40,000. 
The Derby museum, containing the collections of Edward, 
the thirteenth earl, were presented by his sou. The 
Mayer museum el historic*! antiquities usd art was see* 
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fcribtiwa bjr Mf Jofcph Majrdf, f.S. A. Sir Andrew Wdlker 
erected the art gallery which bears his name at an expense 
of £35,000. The Picton circular reading-room, and the 
Rotunda lecture-room were built by the corporation at the 
cost of £ 25,000 . The library contains neatly 100,000 
volumes. An annual exhibition of paintings has been 
established, the sales from which average about £12,000 
per anuum. A permanent gallery has also been formed, 
which is now being enlarged at a cost of about £12,000. 

The literary and philosophical society was established 
in 1812, and still flourishes. There are also philomathic, 
geological, chemical, historic, and various other societies 
for the cultivation of almost every branch of knowledge 
and inquiry. An art club has been established with great 
success, and possesses an excellent club-house and gallery. 
The royal institution, established by lloscoo in 1817, pos- 
sesses a fine gallery of early art, and is the centre of the 
various literary institutions of the town. 

Education . — Elementary education has always met 
with cordial support in Liverpool, and is now carried on 
with vigour by the school board, supplemented by voluntary 
schools. For middle class and higher education there have 
existed for many years three institutions, which have been 
very successful, viz., the school attached to the royal 
institution, the collegiate institution in Shaw Street, and 
the Liverpool institute high school A further effort has 
been successfully made resulting in the foundation of 
University College, the inaugural nreetiug of which was 
held on January 14, 1882. This college is affiliated to the 
Victoria university of the north-west of England. The 
sum of £135,000 has been raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, to which £30,000 have been contributed by the 
corporation. Seven chairs have been endowed, and pro- 
fessors appointed, and a suitable building has been pro- 
vided. 

Recreation and Social Life . — There are eight theatres, 
besides many minor music halls and places of amusement. 
The most fashionable and exclusive is the Philharmonic 
Hall, which is a large handsome building open only to 
proprietors, where concerts take place every fortnight dur- 
ing the season. The Philharmonic concerts, and the balls 
at the Wellington Rooms (the Almacks of Liverpool), 
afford the principal opportunities for the gatherings of 
the fashionable world. The Alexandra theatre, the new 
Court theatre, the Prince of Wales theatre, and Hengler's 
cirque are all that could be desired in point of decoration 
and the mine en scene. The minor houses are conducted on 
the whole with great propriety and success. 

Population . — According to the censusof 1881 (preliminary 
report) the number of inhabitants within the parliamen- 
tary and the municipal borough — the limits of which are 
conterminous — amounted to 552,425 persons, 271,640 
being males and 280,785 females. At the end of the 
17 Ml century the population of Liverpool was 5145, but 
«*ince then it has steadily increased as follows : — 


1710 

8,168 

1811 

94,876 

1720 

10,446 

1821 

186,000 

1753 

22,000 

1831 

206,672 

1769 

84,000 

1871 

4*88,845 

1785 

1801 

41,000 

77,663 

1881 

.562,425 


If the boroughs of Bootle and Birkenhead, which are 
component parts of the port, are included, Liverpool has 
now a population of about three quarters of a miUion. 

Trade and Commerce . — The progress of the commerce of Liver- 
pool during the present century is almost without a parallel. In 
1800 the tonnage of ships entering the port Was 450,000 ; in 1880 
it reached 7, $88,820 tons. In 1800 4748 vessels entered, averaging 
94t tom ; in I^Othere Were 20,249, averaging 440 tons. The only 
British port which can at all come into competition with Liverpool 
is tattRto, the* total trade of which, comprising export* and 
Impost* amounted in li*0 to 16,479,108 ton* Again* 1*496; 864 


in Liverpool A large proportion of this, however, is a coasting 
trade, indicated by the smaller size of the ahip*, averaging 240 tons 
each in London os compared with 440 tons in Liverpool. The 
coasting trade in Liverpool has rather fallen off owing to the 
sujKjrior advantages of railway traffic. The proportion of steamers 
to sailing ships nos vory largely increased of late years. The 
return for 1881 gives 6,634,462 tons of steam navigation to 
2,379,466 tons in suiling ships. If we take the valuo of the imports 
ns a criterion, London is far in advance of Liverpool, the vulues in 
1880 being £141,442,907 nml £107,460,187, but the London 
imports consist, to a great extent, of very valuable commodities, 
such as tea, silk, indigo, wines, Ac., whilst the Liveipool imports 
principally consist of grain, food, und raw produce, the materials 
for manufacture. If we look at the exports the balance is reversed, 
Liverpool, in 1860, having exported the value of £84.029,661, 
against £62,600,929 from Loudon. In the number of ships regis- 
tered as belonging to the port, Liverpool stands first in the world, 
the tonuugo belonging to Liverpool being 1,664,871, against 
1,120,369 in London, and 1,006,894 in the whole of the ports on 
the Clyde. 

The commerce of Liverpool extends to every part of tho world, 
but probably the intercourse with America stunds pre-eminent, there 
being five lines of steamers to New York alone, besides lines to 
Philadelphia, Boston, Halifax, Canada, New Orleans, Ac. The 
size of the ships has greatly increased, having reached 8000 tons 
burden, with 10,000 horse-power. 

The imports into Liverpool comprise produce of every description 
from every region under the sun. Cotton, however, is the great 
staple, almost the whole trade of the commodity centring here. 
Grain comes next, American and Australian corn occupying a largo 
proportion of the market. Within the last few yoars an enormous 
trade in American provisions, including live cattle, has sprung up. 
Tobacco has alwuys been a leading article of inqjort into Liverpool, 
along with the sugar and rum from the West Indies. Timber, 
principally from Canada, forms an important part of the imports, 
the stacking yards extending for miles along the northern docks. 
At one time tea from China, and wool from Australia, promised to 
bo imported with advantage, but the financial arrangements with 
London have drawn these trades almost entirely away. In regard 
to exports, Liverpool possesses decided advantages ; lying so neat 
the givut manufacturing districts of Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, tills port is the natural ehunnel of transmis- 
sion for their goods, und, if everything else fails, there lire always 
coal and Hult from Wales und Cheshire ready to make up a cargo. 
The consequence is that many ships, after discharging their homo* 
ward cargoes at London and the eastern ports, come round in 
lml last to Liverpool fur an outward curgo. 

Manufacturer. —The manufactures of Liverpool are not extensive. 
Attempts have been repeatedly mado to establish cotton-mills in 
and near tho city, but have resulted in uniform failure. Engineer- 
ing works, esjieciully as connected with marine navigation, have 
naturally grown up, and have been carried on successfully on a 
large Beale. Shipbuilding, in the days of the old wooden vails, in 
the early part of the present century, was active and prosperous, 
several frigates and sloops-of-wat for Government having been built 
here, but the keen competition of the Clyde and the north of 
England drew away a large portion of the trade. There urc now 
four shipbuilding establishments on the Mersey. In the yeat 
1880-81 there wete launched from these yards thirty-three iron 
ships, with a tonnage of 63,971 tons. At one period the soap 
manufacture filled a large space in the industry of Liverpool, but 
it has almost entirely departed. During the luftcr half of last cen- 
tury und tho beginning of the present, tno pottery and china manu- 
facture flourished in Liverpool John Saulcr, a Liverpool manu- 
facturer, was the inventor of printing on pottery , and during the 
early period of .fusiali “Wedgwood's career, all his goods which 
required printing had to be sent to Liverpool A laige establish- 
ment, called tho Herculaneum Pottery, was founded in a suburb on 
the bunk of the Mersey, and was carried on with success for many 
years, but the whole trade has long disappeared. One manufacture, 
established at an early period, still continues to flourish — the watch 
and chronometer trade, Litberland, the inventor of the lever 
watch, was a Liverpool manufacturer, and Liverpool -made watches 
have always been held in high estimation. There are severul 
extensive sugar refineries, and two large tobacco manufactories. 

Docks . — The docks of Livcrijool On noth side* of the Jersey are 
under the same trust and management, and equally fonn part of 
the port of Liverpool On the Liverj>ool side they extend along 
the raafgirt of tne estuary 64 miles, of which miles ia in tho 
borough of Bootle. The Birkefihead* docks have not such a front- 
age, but they CXtefid a long w&y backward. The water area of the 
Liverpool docks and basibs is 8834 actea, with a lineal quayage of 
22 mile*. The Blrketihead docks, including the gteat float of 120 
acres, contain a water ate* of 160 acre*, with * lineal quayage of 9 
mile*. This rttpetn 6f ffoatingdocks Was commenced by tne corpor- 
ation to 170?. With the Advancing demand* of commerce the 1 
dotittWttte extended florth and Aouth. They constituted from th« 
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first a public trust, the corporation never having derived any revenue 
from them, though the common council of the borough were the 
trustees, aud in the first instance formed the committee of manage- 
ment. Gradually the dock ratepayers acquired influence, and were 
introduced into the governing body, and ultimately, by the Act of 
1850, the corporation was entirely su^rseded. Under the present 
constitution, the management is vestod in the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, consisting of twenty-eight members, two of whom 
are nominated by the Board of Trade and the rest elected by the 
dock ratepayers, of whom a register is kept and annually revised. 
The affairs of the board are of considerable magnitude. The revenue 
is derived from tonnage rates on ships, dock rates oil goods, town 
dues on goods, with various minor sources of income. These 
amounted in the year ending July 1, 1881, to £1,220,497. Tho 
amount of debt outstanding is £10,284,881, for which a rate of 
interest averaging 4J per cent, is paid. 

Down to 1848 the docks were confined to the Liverpool side of 
the Mersey. Several attempts made to establish docks in Cheshire 
had been frustrated by the Livor|K>ol corporation, who bought up 
the land and kept it in their own hands. In 1843 a scheme was 
privately concocted for the construction of docks at Birkenhead. 
Blaus were prepared by Mr Rendel, C.E., tho money subscribed, 
and arrangements made with the Admiralty, — the corporation being 
kept in ignorance of the proceedings. Application was then made 
bv privato individuals to purchase 200,000 square yards of land on 
the margin of an inlet called Wallasey Bool. The common council, 
which had been reformed in 1830, innocently fell into the snare, 
and in the ensuing session of parliament a rival scheme of docks 
for Birkenhead was brought out ami passed. The great expectations 
which were entertained of their successful competition with Liver- 
>ool have Iwen signally falsified. After a twelve years’ struggle and 
itigation, the Birkenhead dock affairs had fallen into a nojwless 
state of insolvency, without any proiqiect of recovery, and in 1855 
the docks were transferred to the corporation of Liverpool on pay- 
mont to the bondholders of 13s. in the pound on tneir claims. 
Under the .Act of 1850, settling the future constitution of the dock 
board, the Birkenhead docks were transferred to the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board. The result on the whole has boen disastrous. 
Tlie amount expended on the Birkenhead docks down to 1881 has 
been nearly 0 millions. The returns for this immense outlay do 
little more than defray the working expenses, the difference having 
to be made up from tho revenue on the Liverpool side, — so that, in 
consequence of this unfortunate rivalry, the shipping frequenting 
the port is taxed to the amount of £270,000 per annum, which 
otherwise might have been remitted. The Birkenhead great float, 
of 120 acres, though it. contributes little to the revenue, is valuable 
as a depot for ships lying up, so os not to interfere with the working 
docks. In addition to tho floating docks, there are in Liverpool 
eighteen graving docks and three in Birkenhead, and two gridirons 
on the Liverpool side. 

The great landing stage of Liverpool is unique in its dimensions 
and utility. It was originally constructed in 1857, from the plans 
of Mr J. Cubitt, and greatly enlarged and extended in 1874, mak- 
ing the entire cost £373, 000. The grand fabric had just been com- 
pleted, and was waiting to be inaugurated by the duke of Edin- 
burgh, when on the 28th July 1874 it accidentally caught tire, 
anil, the timber being impregnated with kroosote, the flames spread 
with unexampled rapidity, and in a few hours the whole was 
destroyed. It. was again constructed with improvements. Its 
length is 2063 feet, or about jths of a mile, and its bread til 80 feot. 
It is supports l on floating pontoons rising aud falling with the tide, 
connected with the quay by seven bridges, besides a floating bridge 
for heavy traffic 550 feet in length. The southern half is devoted 
to the traffic of the Mersey ferries, of which there are eight — New 
Brighton, Kgremont, Seucombo, Birkenhead, Tranmero, Rock Ferry, 
New Ferry, and Eastham. The northern half is used for sea-going 
steamers, and for the tenders of the great “liners.” The ware- 
houses for storing produce form a very prominent feature in the 
commercial part of the city. Down to 1841 these were entirely in 
private hands, distributed as chunco might diroct, but in that year 
a determined eflort was made to construct docks with warehouses 
around on the margin of the ouays. This met with considerable 
opposition from those interested, and led to a municipal revolution, 
but the project was ultimately carried out in tho construction of 
the Albert dock and warehouses, which were opened by Prince 
Albert in 1845. Other docks Hineo constructed have been similarly 
Burrounded. The Albert warehouses form an immense pile stand- 
ing between the dock and the river, imposing from their huge 
dimensions, but otherwise the very incarnation of bald ugliness. 

Grain warehouses on a large scale have been constructed by the 
dock board both at Liverpool and Birkenhead. The machinery for 
elevating, distributing, drying, and discharging is of the most com- 
plete and thorough construction. The rental received from the 
warehouses in the year 1880-81 was £240,394. 

History . — There are no archeological difficulties attending the 
origin of the town, which is clearly denned by documentary evidence. 
The part of the country in which Liverpool is situated was not very 


distinguished in the earlier periods of English history. No Roman 
remains have been discovered within a considerable distance. U nder 
the Saxons the site formed i>art of the kingdom or province of 
Deira, tho river Mersey (Mcere-sea) forming the boundary between 
that kingdom and Mercia. During the Danish irruptions of the 
8 th centuiy colonies of Norsemen made settlements on both sides of 
the Mersey, as is indicated by the names of the villages and town- 
ships in the districts. After the Conquest, the site of Liverpool 
formed part of the fief (inter Ripam et Mersham) granted by the 
Conqueror to Roger de Poitou, one of the great family of Mont- 
gomery. After various forfeitures and regrants from the crown, 
it was ultimately handed over by Henry II. to Warine, the keeper 
of the castle and prison of Lancaster. In a deed executed by King 
John, then earl of Mortaigne, about 1190, confirming the grant of 
this with other manors to Henry Fitzwarine, son of the former 
grantee, the name of Liverpul first occurs. 

The name is spelt in a variety of ways, and much ingenuity has 
been exercised in the endeavour to explain its etymology. Prob- 
ably the most plausible is tho derivation from Cymric Llyvr- 
pwl, “the expanse of the pool,” or “the pool at the confluence,’' 
which exactly expresses the peculiarity of the original site. It is, 
however, open to the objection that the Welsh language had died 
out in the locality long before Liverpool was founded. 

The immediate origin of Liverpool was owing to the following 
circumstances. After the partial couqueat of Ireland by Htrongbow, 
earl of Pembroke, under Henry II., the princijml liorts of com- 
munication were Bristol for the south and Chester lor tho north. 
The gradual silting up of the river Dee soon bo obstructed the 
navigation as to render Chester a very unsuitable place of embarka- 
tion. A quay was then constructed at Shotwiclc, about 8 miles 
below Chester, with a castle to protect it from the incursions of the 
neighbouring Welsh ; but a better site was sought and soon found. 
Into the tidal waters of the Mersey, a small stream, fed by a peat 
moss on tbe elevated lund to the eastward, ran in an oblique 
direction from north-east to south-west, forming at its mouth an 
open pool or sea lake, of which many existed on both sides of the 
river. The triangular piece of land thus separated formed a pro- 
montory of red sandstone rock, rising in the centre about 50 feet 
above the sea-levol, sloping on three sides to the water. The pool 
was admirably adapted as a harbour for the vessels of that period, 
being well protected, and the tide rising from 15 to 21 feet King 
John repurchased the manor from Henry Fitzwarine, giving him 
another in exchange, and here lie erected a castle on the usual 
Plantagenet plan oi round bastions connected by curtain avails, with 
an inner bullium and buildings. He also founded a town by the 
erection of burgage tenements, one hundred and sixty-eight in num- 
ber, and in 1207 he issued the following letter patent or charier: — 

Carta Iisgi* Jo/ianni*. 

** Rex omnibus qul burgagia apml villam de Livcrpul habere volucrint, Ac. 
Solatia quod conccssIniiiH omnibus qui burgagia apud Liverpul cepint quod 
lmbeant omnes libertatea et liberty connuetudines in villa do Ltoerpulquaa aliquii 
liber burgemotua super mare liubet in terra nostra. Kt now vobia mandamus quod 
secure et in pace nostra llluc venlatis ad bwrgagla nostra rccipienda et lioapi- 
tanda. Kt In hujua rcl testimonium has litteraa nostras paten tea vobis tran* 
mittimus. Testo Simon de Pateahill apud Winton xxviij die Aug. anno regnl 
nostil nono.” 

Charier of King John. 

“ Tiie king to all who may bo willing to haVe burgages at the town of Livcrpul, 
Ac. Know ye that we have granted to all who shall take burgages at Liverpul 
that they shall have all liberties and free customs in the town of Liverpul which 
any free borough on the sea hath In our land. And we command you that 
securely and in our peace you may come there to receive and inhabit our bur- 
gages. And in testimony hereof we transmit to you these our letters patent. 
Witness. Simon de Pateshill, at Winchester, the 28th day of August, in the ninth 
year of our reign.” 

From the Patent Rolls and the sheriffs accouuts we learn that 
considerable use was made of Liverpool in the reign of John for 
shipping stores and reinforcements to Ireland and Wales. In 1215 
the town was garrisoned for the king during the rising which took 
place after tho granting of the Great Charter. 

In 1229 a charter of incorporation was granted by Heni^ III., 
authorizing the formation of a merchants’ guild, with a hanee and 
other liberties and free customs, with sac and soc, toll and thean, 
Ac., and freedom from toll in all the other seaports. Charters were 
subsequently granted by successive monarchs down to the reign of 
William and MaFy, which last was the governing charter to the date 
of the Municipal Reform Act (1835). In 1880 when the new diocese 
of Liverpool was created, tho borough was transformed into a city 
by royal charter. 

The crown revenues from the burgage rents and the royal 
customs were leased :, 48 fee-farm from time to time, sometimes to 
tbe corporation, at ^fljicrs times to private persons. The first 
lease was from Hen&p^II., in 1229, at £10 per annum. In tho 
game year the borougp with all its appurtenances was bestowed, 
with other lands, on Ranulf, earl of Chester. During the sub- 
sequent two centuries the fief was repeatedly forfeited and regranted, 
until it finally passed into the hands of John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaster, and from the accession of his son Henry I V. it mexged in 
crown. In 1628 Charles I., in great straits for means which 
were refused by parliament, offered for sale about a thousand 
manors, among which Liverpool was included* The portion oob* 
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taining Liverpool was purchased by certain merchants of London, 
who, m 1032, reconveyed the crown rights, including the fee-farm 
rent of £14, 0s. 8d., to Sir Hd* Molyneux, recently created Lord 
Maryborough, for the sum of £450. In 1672 all these rights and 
interests were purchased by the corporation. 

Apart from the national objects for which Liverpool was foundod, 
its trade developed very slowly. From £10 per anuum, in the 
beginning of the 13th century, the crown revenues had increased 
towards the end of the 14th century, to £38 — in modem currency 
about £570 ; but then they underwent a decline. The Black 
Death, the fatal scourge o t the 14th century, passed over Liverpool 
about 1360, and carried off a largo part of the population. The 
Wars of the Roses, in the 15th century, unsettled the north- 
western districts, and repressed all progress for at lenst a century. 
The crown revenues diminished from £38 to less than half that sum, 
and were finally leased at £14, 6s. 8d., at which they continued 
until the sale by Charles I. 

Liverpool sent no representatives to Simon de Montfort’s parlia- 
ment in 1264, but to the first royal parliament, called in 1296, 
the borough sent two members, and again in 1306. The writs of 
summons were then suspended for two centuries and a half. Dur- 
ing the 14th and 15th centuries nearly the whole of the returns of 
the sheriffs of Lancaster were to the following effect : — “There is 
not any city or borough from which any citizens or burgesses are 
able or accustomed to come, according to the tenor of the writ, by 
reason of their debility and poverty.” In 1547 Liverpool, with 
the rest of the Lancashire boroughs, resumed the privilege of 
returning members. In 1588 the borough was represented by Sir 
Francis Bacon, the immortal philosopher and statesman. During 
the civil war the town was fortified and garrisoned by the parlia- 
ment. It sustained three sieges, and in 1644 was escaladed and 
taken by Prince Rupert with considerable slaughter. 

The true rise of the commerce of Liverpool dates from the 
Restoration. Down to that period its population had been either 
stationary or retrogressive, never exceeding about 1000 souls. Its 
trade was chiefiy with Ireland, Frauce, and Spain, exporting fish 
and wool to the Continent, and importing wines, iron, and other 
commodities. The rise of the manufacturing industry of South 
Lancashire, and the opening of the American and West Indian trade, 

f ave the first impulse to the progress which has ever since continued. 

'he importation of sugar lea to the establishment of sugar refineries, 
which after the lapse of two centuries continue to form an import- 
ant branch of local industry. By the end of the century the 
population had increased to 5000. The lown burst the narrow 
limits within which it had hitherto been confined, and extended 
itself across the pool stream. In 1699 the borough was constituted 
a parish district from Walton, to which it had previously apper- 
tained. In 1709, the small existing harbour being found insufficient 
to accommodate the shipping, several schemes wore propounded for 
its enlargement, which resulted in the construction of a wet dock 
closed with flood-gates imj>ounding the water, so os to keep the 
vessels floating during the recess of the tide. This dock in Liverpool 
was the first of the kind, and was the parent of all the magnificent 
structures which have attracted the admiration of the world. The 
name of the engineer, Thonms Steers, deserves recording, as the 
author of the practical application of a principle already known 
leading to a world-wide utility of a similar class to the adaptation 
of the railway by George Stephenson at a subsequent period. 

About this date the merchants of Liverpool entered upon a traffic 
which, however questionable in poiut of morality, became very 
profitable during the remainder of the century— the slave trade, 
into which they were led by their connexion with the West Indies. 
In 1709 a single barque of 30 tons burden made a venture from 
Liverpool and carried 15 slaves across the Atlantic. Little was 
done during the next twenty years, but in 1730, encouraged by 
parliament, Liveriiool went heartily into the new trade. In 1751 
53 ships sailed irom Liverpool for Africa, of 5334 tons in the 
aggregate. From this time the trade set in with such a steady 
current that it soon became one of the most lucrative branches of 
the commerce of the port. The voyage was threefold. The ships 
sailed from Liverpool to the west coast of Africa, where they shipped 
the Blaves, and tnence to the West India Islands, where the slaves 
were sold and the proceeds brought home in cargoes of sugar and rum. 
In 1765 the number of Liverpool slavers had increased to 86, carry- 
ing 24,200 slaves. By the end of the century five-sixths of the 
African trado centred in Liverpool. Just before the abolition in 
1807 the number of Liverpool snips engaged in the traffic was 185, 
carrying 43,755 slaves in the year. 

Another branch of maritime enterprise which attracted the atten- 
tion of the merchants of Liverpool was privateering, which during 
the latter half of the 18th century was a favourite investment. 
After the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War with France and Spain, 

In 1756, the commerce of Liverpool suffered severely, the French 
having overrun the narrow seas with swift well-armed privateers, 
and the premiums for insurance against sea risks having risen to 
an amount almost prohibitory. The Liverpool merchants took a 
|rmnn from the enemy, and armed and sent out their ships as 


privateers. Some of the early expeditions having proved very 
successful, almost the whole community rushed into privateering, 
with results of a very chequered character. When the War of 
Independence broke out in 1776 American privateers swarmed about 
the West India Islands, and crossing the Atlantic intercepted British 
commerce in the narrow seas. The Liverpool merchants again 
turned their attention to retaliation. Between August 1778 and 
April 1779 120 privateers were fitted out in Liverpool, carrying 
1986 guns and 8754 men. The results, though in some cases very 
profitable, were exceedingly demoralizing. 

During the whole of the 18th century the commerce of Liverpool 
kept steadily increasing in spite of external war and internal com- 
petition, and has bo continued to the present time. The increase 
of the population supplies a fair index to the growth of its com- 
merce. 

The Municipality. — Under the Municipal Reform Act of 1885, 
the boundaries of the original borough were extended by the annexa- 
tion of portions of the surrounding district. The city is divided 
into sixteen wards, returning three members each to the common 
council, with sixteen aldermen, making sixty-four in all. The 
wards were originally divided according to population, but the 
lapse of nearly half a contury has so completely disturlwd the pro- 
portions that, whilst some of the wards in the commercial localities 
have diminished in population, the Kverton and Kirkdalo ward, 
originally a rural suburb, now contains a population of 150,000, 
with a constituency of more than 20,000 electors. The electoral 
franchise, before the Reform Act restricted to the freemen, is still 
enjoyed by thoir successors, but their number iB exceedingly small. 

The arms of the city as set forth in the confirmation by the 
Heralds’ College, in 1797, are described as follows: — “Argent, a 
Cormorant, in the beak a branch of seaweed called Laver, all proper, 
and for the crest, on u wreath of the colours, a Cormorant, the wings 
elevated ; in the beak a branch of Laver proper.” The supporters, 
granted at the same time are — “ The dexter Neptune with nis sea- 
green mantle flowing, the waist wreathed with Laver, on his head an 
eastern crown or, in the right hand a trident sable, the left sup- 
porting a banner of the arms of Liverpool ; on the sinister a Triton 
wreathed as the dexter and blowing his shell ; all proper." The 
motto is “ Deus nobis lime otia fecit." 

The corporation of Liverpool has possessed from a very early 
period considerable landed property, the first grant having been 
made by Thomas, carl of Lancaster, in 1309. This land was 
originally of value only as a turbary, but in modern times its 
capacity hh building land lias been a fruitful source of profit to the 
town, a large proportion of the southern district being field in free- 
hold by the corporation leased for terms of seventy-five years, re- 
newable from time to time on a fixed scale of lines. The income 
from this source amounted in 1879 to £83,746. There was 
formerly another source of income now cut off’. The fee farm 
rents and town dues originally belonging to the crown were 
purchased from the Molyneux family in 1672 on a long lease, 
and subsequently in 1777 converted into a perpetuity. With the 
growth of the commerce of the port these dues enormously increased, 
and became a cause of great complaint by the shipping interest 
In 1856 a bill was introduced into parliament and passed, by which 
the town dues were transferred to the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board on payment of £1,500,000, which was applied in part to the 
liquidation of the bonded debt of the corporation, amounting to 
£1,160,000. The to* n dues at that time produced £132,592 per 
annum, which has increased in 1881 to £260,698. The markets 
produce an income of about £12,000 clear of expenses. 

The council form the sanitary authority of the city, in which 
capacity they expended in the year 1880-81 the sum of £256,738, 
derived from rates. In the same year there was expended for 
lighting and watching, £76,263 ; for parks and places of recreation, 
£49,178 ; for town improvements, £33,192. These amounts are 
partly defrayed out of the eorj>orate funds ; the part for the con- 
stabulary is paid by Government, and the rest out of rates. 

The mayor has an annual allowance of £2700, to sustain the 
dignity of his office and maintain the hospitality of the town -hall. 
The city returns three members to parliament. 

The see of Liverpool was created in 1880 under the Act of 1879. 
by the authority of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, an endowment 
fund of about £100,000 having been subscribed for the purpose. 
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LIVERPOOL, Charles Jbnkinson, first Earl of 
(1727-1808), was the eldest son of Colonel Jenkinson, Wal* 
cot, Oxfordshire, where he was born 16th May 1727. He 
was educated at Charterhouse school and at University Col- 
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lege, OrfonJ, where after a career of special distinction Jie 
graduated M.A in 1752. Almost immediately on entering 
parliament as member for Cockermouth in 1761, he was 
appointed under-secretary of state under Lord Bu£e, and, as 
he soon shared equally with that noblejnan the favour of 
the king, his political advancement was rapid and uninter- 
rupted while the friends of the king remained in office. 
By Grenville he was in 1763 appointed secretary of state ; 
in the Grafton administration h«» in 1766, obtained a seat 
at the Admiralty Board; and from 1778 till the close of 
Lord North’s ministry he was secretary at war. On the 
accession of Pitt to power in 1784, he became president of 
the Board of Trade, retaining office till Pitt’s resignation 
in 180L Besides direct political power he also enjoyed a 
large share both of substantial and honorary political 
rewards. In 1773 he became member of the privy council, 
and obtained the vice-treasurership of Ireland, which he 
afterwards exchanged for the clerkship of the pells ; and 
from 1786 to 1802 he was chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. In 178*6 he was created Baron Hawkesbury, 
and ten years afterwards earl of Liverpool. He died 17th 
December 1808. Lord Liverpool was generally believed 
to be the chief political adviser of George III. His 
prudence, practical talents, aud knowledge of the details 
both of home and foreign politics rendered him a specially 
safe and useful member of a cabinet. 

He was the author of several political works, which display 
industry and discrimination, but, with the exception of his well- 
known Treatise on the Coins of the Realm , 1805, are without 
striking merits. His other writings are — National and Constitu- 
tional Force in England, 1756 ; Treaties between Great Britain and 
other Powers , 1648-1783, 3 voIr., 1785 ; The Conduct of Great 
Britain in respect to Neutral Nations , 1785, 3 vols., 1801. 

LIVERPOOL, Robert Banks Jenkinson, second 
Earl of (1770-1828), son of the above by his first wife 
Amelia, daughter of Mr Watts, governor of Bengal, was 
born June 7, 1770. He was educated at Charterhouse and 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he had Canning, afterwards 
his close political associate, for a contemporary. In 1791 
he entered parliament as member for Rye, but he first held 
office in 1801 as foreign secretary in Addington’s adminis- 
tration, when he conducted the negotiations for the abortive 
treaty of Amiens. On the accession of Pitt to power in 
1804, he obtained the home office, and till his elevation to 
the House of Peers he acted as leader of the party in the 
House of Commons. He declined the premiership on the 
death of Pitt in 1800, and remained out of office till the 
accession of Perceval in 1809, when he again became home 
secretary. After the assassination of Perceval in 1812 he 
became prime minister, and retained office till compelled 
in February 1827 to resign by the illness (paralysis) which 
terminated his life, 4th December 1828. The political 
career of Lord Liverpool was entirely of a negative character 
so far as legislation was concerned; the only principle 
which regulated his statesmanship was persistent opposition 
to every kind of change, especially in the direction of 
increased religious or political liberty. From the begin- 
ning he strongly resisted Catholic emancipation, and he was 
also prominent in delaying the emancipation of the slaves. 
The energy of Castlereagh and Canning secured the out- 
ward success of the foreign policy of the cabinet, but in 
his home policy he was always unfortunate and retrograde. 
The Pains and Penalties Bill against Queen Caroline greatly 
increased his unpopularity, first originated by the severe 
measures of repression employed to quell the general 
distress, which had been created by undue taxation and 
was aggravated by blind adherence to protection. Though, 
therefore, actuated throughout by an honesty beyond all 
question, and though always commanding the sincere 
respect of his opponents by his dignified and considerate 
bearing, Lord Liverpool was destitute of wide and genial 
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sympathies, jmd qf PPJ4W Insight, and hi# resigna- 
tion of o iftcfl was followed almost immediately by the 
complete and permanent reversal of his domestic policy. 

LIVERWORTS. The Liverworts or Hepaticse constitute 
a group of the higher Cryptogamia , allied tp the mosses, 
Their shoots are either thalloid, in some genera (Marchantiq) 
highly differentiated in structure, in others (Anthoceros) of 
simple homogeneous texture, with an upper and lower sur- 
face, the latter fixed to the ground by capillary rootlets, and 
generally margined with minute scales ; or they are/o/torr, 
the central stem bearing on each side a row of leaves, con- 
sisting of one series of cells invested with a structureless 
epidermis, and destitute of nerves, such as prevail in the 
leaves of mosses. Frequently on the inferior aspect a third 
row of leaf-like scales is found, differing from the former, 
and known as stipules, bracteoles, or amphigastria. Hence 
the shoots, although typically trilateral, often appear bi- 
lateral. The reproductive organs of the Hepaticse are of 
two kinds — sexual and asexual. 

I. The sexual germs of the mosses and Hepaticse were 
first described by Hedwig just one hundred years ago 
(1782). They consist, as in the higher plants, of germ-cells 
and sperm-cells. As the fronds approach maturity the 
terminal leaves become modified so as to form an 
involucrum, within which a special covering appears, the 
colesule or perianth, surrounding the pistillidia ; this is 
tubular, conical, or compressed in form, with the mouth 
plicate and generally dentate. 

On section of the colesule a number of minute flask-shaped 
bodies are found, attached to the apex of the stem, which 
have been named archigonia or pistillidia. After fertiliza- 
tion one of these enlarges, active cell formation proceeding 
from the central cell at the base, within which appears the 
germ-cell, which itt time becomes the capsule, the ultimate 
contents producing spores arranged in fours, and elongated 
cells bearing within spiral filaments (elaters). Until the 
maturity of tlie spores, the sporangium remains at the base 
of the colesule, but at length the outer coat (calyptra) 
ruptures near the summit, and by the rapid evolution of 
the cells of the fruit stalk (seta) the capsule is borne up- 
wards. At this stage, which is of brief duration, the fronds 
look as if dotted with black-headed pins on white stalks. 
Released from pressure, the hygrometric action of the elater 
soon ruptures the wall of the capsule, which divides, in the 
majority of species, into four “valves, and the spores are 
scattered around. 

The antheridia are sometimes found imbedded in crypts 
within the substance of the thallus ( Riccia ), or in special 
receptacles either sessile or raised above the surface of the 
same (Marchantia). In the foliose Hepaticse they are 
usually seated in the axils of modified leaves (perigonial), 
sometimes appearing beneath the fertile involucra (monoe- 
cious), or on special branches of the same plant (paro?cious), 
or they occur on separate plants (dioecious). The antheridia 
are much smaller than the capsules, spherical or ovoid in 
form, and seated on a short footstalk. They are invested 
with a single coat of tabular cells. Before maturity they 
are greenish, but when ripe their colour turns to yellow. 
On pressure they rupture irregularly, and allow the escape 
of crowds of lenticular cells, which revolve actively under 
the microscope until the ciliated phytozoa withiu them are 
released. 

The phytozoa of mosses were first figured by Unger 
(1834), who described them as consisting of a thick body, 
and a thin thread-like prolongation, which goes in advance 
when the body is iu motion, and is spiral in form. Thuiet 
has since shown that the so-called “$&il " bears two long 
oscillating cilia. Hofmeister first observed the formation 
of the free germinal vesicle within ths basal cell of the 
putHUdiutq £s ths direct result of fertilisation, ' 5 
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H AseoctujI Ckrm . — Beyond tfce true fructification, in 
the majority of Hepatic*^ certain bodies are met with, 
which are known as gemmae, but which differ from each 
other in complexity and significance, 

(1) In some Itarchanlise basket-like or crescentic re- 
ceptacles are found, containing lenticular bodies, which, 
Under favourable conditions, will produce new fronds. 

(2) On the borders of the leaves, especially near the 
apex of the shoots, prolification from the ordinary cellular 
tissue is mot with in most liepaticx , in the form of detached 
cells or tufts of such cells. These are generally described 
as gemmae, but resemble more closely the gonidia of 
lichens, aud probably aid in the diffusion of dioecious 
species, which from the absence of £ or 9 plants would 
otherwise become extinct. 

(3) Another process has been ascribed to gemmation, 
but has been more happily named by Dr A, Braun 
rejuvenescence (Verjttngung). In decayed or apparently 
withered fronds, certain cells, after a period of rest, assume 
new activity and multiply so as to give rise to new 
individuals (Anthoceros, Jticcia , &c.). 

Distinct inn between IJcpaticm and Musci. — There is scarcely a 
character in the definition of llejKtticm which might not refer to 
some genus of mosses, although the definition ns a whole may he 
sufficiently distinctive, and practically there is no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing one from the other. 

Jn Musci the urn-case or capsule generally opens bv means of a 
lid, and the mouth is surrounded by a peristome divided into four, 
eight, or more teeth. A columella is neatly always present, and the 
spores ripen in a sac between the former and the walls of the 
capsule. From the early elongation of the fruit rudiment, the 
calyptm is ruptured at an earlier stage, the upper part investing the 
urn-case like a cap, during the development of the spores; the lower 
romnant remains at the base of the seta (which, as well rp the cap- 
sule, is composed of more ligneous texture than in JIrpati se) as the 
vagi nu la. The sjioro gives nso to a eonfervoid prothallu often ex- 
tensively branched, and from this the leaf-buds arise. The leaves are 
imbricated on all sides of the stem, and tin* phyllotaxis is usually 
i» i» or jf. The leaves are frequently strengthened by a midrib, and 
the rootlets nro divided by numerous septa. See MusciNyA. 

Habitat. — The Hepaticm are cosmopolitan in range, and form a 
relatively important average of the alpine vegetation, being abund- 
ant in moist equable and insular places, e.g. , Ireland, Scotland, 
New Zealand. They are also met with in more tropical zones, such 
as South America, India, Java, and the West Indies. 

Cl ass if cat inn. 

T. Mar chant iacese. — Fronds thalloid, prostrate, furcate ; epider- 
mis pierced with curious stomata ; inner section areolate, occupied 
by green gonidial cells, lower surface simply cellular, emitting Jong 
rootlets, papillose within. * 

(a) Marchavticm. — Capsules aggregate on a stalked receptacle: 

e.g. , M archant ia , Aster ell a Fcgatclla , Dumorticra, Lunu . - 
laria , kc. 

(b) Taraionicac. — Anther Jia immersed ; involucre like a split 
non; capsule nearly sessile, below tin* apex. 

(c) Micriem . — Antburidla and pistillidht immersed, the latter 

omitting the spores by the deoay of the walls; spores with- 
out elators: e.g., Jticcia i, Ricdella , &c. 

II. Jungermanniacem. -—Capsule solitary terminal on the primary 
shoots or on short lateral ones, splitting into four valves. 

* Folwsse. 

(a.) Leaves succubous : e.g., J ungerm annia, Scapania , Lopho- 
cnlea , &a, 

(b) Leaves incubous : e.g., Lijennia, Fmllania , Schism a, Lepi- 
dnzia , kc. 

* * Frondosm: e.g., Pcllia , Blasia , PctaJnphyllnm , kc. 

III. Anthoecrotege. . — Ciqisulo horn or pod-like, owning bv one or 
two valves, columella central, sjiores intermingled with deformed 
elate rs: e.g., Anthoceros, Monoctseci, 

Uses . — At the present time the Hcpaticm are of little practical 
use to man. In the dark ages of medicine, when the doctrine of 
11 signatures " was in fashion, the strongly-marked epidermic calls 
were supposed to resemble the structure of the liver, and the Aperies 
were esteemed “a sovran remedy” in liver complaints. The lie- 
patkafontana (Marchantia polyworpha) of Cas]»er Bauhine, “which 
grows near springs, wells, and watery places, very lowe, almost like a 
moss, and puts out flowers about June, not unlike stars,” is wonder- 
fully commended by Schroder, in those disorders of the liver which 
ifise from too much heat (English Dispensary , 1783). A few species 
possess a pungent, bitter taste (Porella) resembling that of Scdum 
tf^re. Many also evolve a musky odour, observable in the woods 
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and fields after rain, and incorrectly referred to the smell of moist 

earth. 

Beyond the beauty of tint and outline, which light up many a 
dreary ravine, they su|>ply abundant material for tne microscope, 
enabling us by the translucency of tissue, and their easy preserva- 
tion, so long as moisture is supplied, to study cell and loaf-struc- 
ture, aud the wonders of reproduction, as no other class will do. 

Lastly, many fern-growers have of late iucluded the Hepaticm and 
Musci in their lists o? favourites, the variety adding immeasurably 
to the interest of their collections. Most oi the species are readily 
cultivated in u cold frame or fernery, the atmosphere of which must 
ho kept moist and equable. In the renowned ferneries of Mr 
Buckliou.se of York, A. Stanafield of Todmordon, and the Olasnevin 
Durdens, Dublin, secies have long been cultivated, many foreign to 
the climate, and introduced with foreign plants. (B. 0.) 

LIVINGSTON, Edward (1764-1836), American jurist 
and statesman, was born in Clermont, Columbia county, 
New York, May 26, 1764. He was a great-grandson of 
Robert Livingston, the first possessor under royal patent 
of “ Livingston Manor,” a tract of land on the Hudson, 
comprising the greater part of the present counties of 
Dutchess and Columbia. Having graduated at Princeton 
in 1781, he began to practise law in New York city, and 
rapidly rose to distinction as an advocate. He was a 
member of congress during 1794-98, and in 1801 was 
appointed United States district attorney for the State of 
New York, and while retaining that position was also 
elected mayor of New York city, then an office of high 
dignity and emolument. In the summer of 1803 New 
York was visited with a violent epidemic of yellow fever, 
during which Livingston displayed great courage and 
energy in his endeavours to prevent the spread of the 
disease, nnd to relieve the widespread distress. He suffered 
an attack of the fever in its most violent form, during 
which the people of the city gave many proofs of theif 
attachment and anxiety. He recovered to find his private 
affairs, which he had neglected, in some confusion, and he 
whs at the same time deeply indebted to the Government 
for public funds which had been loBt through the 
mismanagement of a confidential clerk. Livingston at 
once surrendered all his property, and, having resigned 
his offices, removed to Louisiana, which had then just 
been ceded by France to the United States. He soon 
acquired a large law practice in New Orleans, and repaid 
the Government in full. Almost immediately upon bis 
arrival in Louisiana he was appointed by the legislature 
to prepare a provisional code of judicial procedure, which 
was continued in force from 1805 to 1825. During the 
war with Engl tnd from 1812tol815, Livingston was active 
in rousing the mixed population of New Orleans to 
resistance, and acted as adviser and aide-de-camp to 
Jackson. In 1821, by appointment of the legislature, 
Livingston began the preparation of anew code of criminal 
law aud procedure, since widely known in Europe and 
America as the “ Livingston Code.” It was prepared in 
both French and English, as required by the necessities of 
practice in Louisiana, and, though substantially completed 
in 1824, and in greater part then adopted by the State, it 
was not printed entire until 1833. It wbb at once reprinted 
in England, France, and Germany, attracting wide interest 
and praise from the most distinguished sources by its 
remarkable simplicity and vigour, and more especially by 
reason of its philanthropic provisions, which have noticeably 
influenced the penal legislation of several countries. 
Livingston was a member of congress during 1823-29, w^as 
afterwards senator, and for two years secretary of state 
under President Jackson. From 1833 to 1835 he was 
minister plenipotentiary to France, and conducted with suc- 
cess negotiations of considerable difficulty and importance. 
He died May 23, 1836. 

See Livingston's Life by C. H. Hunt (New York, 1864), and his 
complete Work* (2 vole., 1873}. 
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LIVINGSTON, Robert R. (1746-1813), American 
statesman, brother of Edward Livingston noticed above, 
was born at New York, November 27, 1746. He gradu- 
ated at King’s College, New York, at the age of nineteen, 
became a practitioner of law, and, in 1773, recorder of the 
city, but was soon displaced by loyalist influence because 
of his sympathies with the revolution. In 1776 he was a 
member of the committee of congress which drew up the 
Declaration of Independence, and in 1777 was a prominent 
member of the convention at Kingston, which framed the 
first constitution of New York. Upon the adoption of that 
instrument in the same year he became the first chancellor 
of the Stite, which office he hold until 1801, whence he is 
best Known as “ Chancellor ” Livingston. He administered 
the oath of office to Washington at his first inauguration to 
the presidency in New York, April 30, 1789. In 1801 he 
was appointed by President % dfersoi :*js minister to France, 
and in 1803 effected in behalf of his Government the 
purchase from France of the vast territory then known 
as Louisiana, comprising the entire territory between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, from the Spanish to 
the British possessions. This was, perhaps, the most im- 
portant transfer of territory by purchase ever made, but 
none of those who participated in it realized its importance. 
Napoleon’s agent obtained ten million francs more than he 
had been instructed to accept for the cession, and Jefferson 
and Livingston were at the time bitterly censured for rashly 
concluding so useless a purchase. In 1804 Livingston 
withdrew from public life, and after spending a year in 
travel in Europe, returned to New York, where lie occupied 
his remaining years in promoting various improvements in 
agriculture. He also assisted Fultou in his invention of 
the Hteamboat. He died in February 1813. 

LIVINGSTONE, David (1813-1873), missionary and 
explorer, was bom on March 19, 1813, at the village of 
Blantyre Works, in Lanarkshire, Scotland. David was 
the second child of his parents Neil Livingston (for so he 
spelled his name, as did his son for many years) and Agnes 
Hunter. His parents were poor and self-respecting, typical 
examples of all that is best among the humbler families 
of Scotland. At the age of ten years David left the village 
school for the neighbouring cotton-mill, and by strenuous 
efforts he qualified himself at the age of twenty-three to 
undertake a college curriculum. He attended for two 
sessions the medical and the Greek classes in Anderson’s 
Collego, and also a theological class. In September 1 838 
he went up to London, and was accepted by the London 
Missionary Society as a candidate. During the next two 
years he resided mostly in London, diligently attending 
medical and science classes, and spending part of his time 
with the Rev. Mr Cecil at Ongar in Essex, studying theo- 
logy and learning to preach. He took his medical degree 
in the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons in Glasgow in 
November 1840. Livingstone had from the first set his 
heart on China, and it was a groat disappointment to him 
that the Society finally decided to send him to Africa. 
To an exterior in these early years somewhat heavy and 
uncouth, he united a manner which, by universal testimony, 
was irresistibly winning, with a fund of genuine but simple 
humour and fun that would break out on the most unlikely 
occasions, and in after years enabled him to overcome 
difficulties and mellow refractory chiefs when all other 
methods failed. 

Livingstone sailed from England on December 8, 1840. 
From Algoa Bay he made direct for Rumman, the 
mission station, 700 miles north, established by Hamilton 
and Moffat thirty years before, and there he arrived on July 
31, 1841. The next two years Livingstone spent in 
travelling about the country to the northwards, in search 
of a suitable outnost for settlement Durincr thasa two 
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years he had already become convinced that £he success 
of the white missionary in a field like Africa is not to be 
reckoned by the tale of doubtful conversions he can send 
home each year, — that the proper work for such men was 
that of pioneering, opening up and starting new ground, 
leaving native agents to work it out in detail. The whole 
of his subsequent career was a development of this idea. 
He selected the valley of Mabotsa, on one of the sources 
of the Limpopo river, 200 miles north-east of Kuruman, 
as his first station. It was shortly after his settlement here 
that he was attacked by a lion which crushed his left arm, 
and nearly put an end to his career. The arm was im- 
perfectly set, and it was a source of trouble to him at 
times throughout his life, and was the means of identi- 
fying his body after his death. To a house, mainly built 
by himself at Mabotsa, Livingstone in 1844 brought home 
his wife, Mary Moffat, the daughter of Moffat of Kuru- 
man. Here he laboured till 1846, when he removed to 
Chonuane, 40 mileB further north, the chief place of the 
Bakwain tribe under Sechele. In 1847 he again removed 
to Kolobeng, about 40 miles westwards, the whole tribe 
following their missionary. With the help of and in the 
company of two English sportsmen, Mr Oswell and Mr 
Murray, lie was able to undertake a journey of great im- 
portance to Lake Ngami, which had never yet been seen 
by a white man. Crossing the Kalahari Desert, of which 
Livingstone gave the first detailed account, they reached 
the lake on August 1, 1849. In April next year he made 
an attempt to reach Sebituane, who lived 200 miles beyond 
the lake, this time in company with his wife and children, 
but again got no further than the lake, as the children 
were seized with fever. A year later, April 1851, Living- 
stone, again accompanied by his family and Mr Oswell, set 
out, this time with the intention of settling among the 
Makololo for a period. At last he succeeded, and reached 
the Chohe, a southern tributary of the Zambesi, and in the 
end of June discovered the Zambesi itself at the town of 
Sesheke. Leaving the Chobe on August 13, the party 
reached Capetown in April 1852. Livingstone may now 
be said to have completed the first period of his career , in 
Africa, the period in which the work of the missionary had 
the greatest prominence. Henceforth he appears more in 
the character of an explorer, but it must be remembered 
that he regarded himself to the last as a pioneer missionary, 
whose work was to open up the country to others. 

Having, with a sad heart, seen his family off to England, 
Livingstone left the Cape on June 8, 1852, and reached 
Linyanti, the capital of the Makololo, on the Chobe, on 
May 23, 1853, received in royal style by Sekeletu, and 
welcomed by all the people. His first object in this 
journey was to seek for some healthy high land in which 
to plant a station. Ascending the Zambesi, he, however, 
found no place free from the destructive tsetse insect, and 
therefore resolved to discover a route to the interior from 
either the west or east coast. To accompany Livingstone 
in his hazardous undertaking twenty-seven men were 
selected from the various tribes under Sekeletu, partly 
with a view to open up a trade route between their own 
country and the coast. The start was made from Linyanti 
on November 11, 1853, and, by ascending the Leeba, Lake 
Dilolo was reached on February 20, 1854. On April 4 
the Coango was crossed, and on May 31 the town of Loanda 
was entered, much to the joy of the men, — their leader, 
however, being all b^Mdead from fever, semi-starvation, 
and dysentery. Livii|i|tee speaks in the warmest terms 
of the generosity of tlSj^puguese merchants and official* 
From Loanda Livings^^pent his astronomical observa- 
tions to Maclear at the Cape, and an account of his 
journey to the Royal Geographical Society, which in May 
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Loanda was left on September 20, 1854, but Livingstone 
lingered long about the Portuguese settlements. Making 
a slight detour to the north to Cab&ngo, the party reached 
Lake Dilolo on June 13. Here Livingstone made a careful 
study of the watershed of the country in what is perhaps 
the most complicated, river system in the world. He 
“now for the first time apprehended the true form of 
the river systems and the continent,” and the conclusions 
he came to have been essentially confirmed by subsequent 
observations. The return journey from Lake Dilolo was 
by the same route as that by which the party came. Their 
reception all along the Barotse valley was an ovation, and 
Linyanti was reached in the beginning of September. 

For Livingstone's purposes the route to the west was 
unavailable, and he decided to follow the Zambesi to its 
mouth. With a numerous following, he left Linyanti on 
November 8, 1855. A fortnight afterwards he made the 
great discovery with which, in popular imagination, his 
name is more intimately associated than with anything 
else he did, — the famous “ Victoria ” falls of the Zambesi, 
which, after a second examination in his subsequent jour- 
ney, he concluded to be due to an immense fissure or fault 
right across the bed of the river, which was one means of 
draining off the waters of the great lake that he supposed 
must have at one time occupied the centre of the continent. 
He had already formed a true idea of the configuration of 
the continent as a great hollow or basin-shaped plateau, 
surrounded by a ring of mountains. Livingstone reached 
the Portuguese settlement of Tette on March 2, 185G, in a 
very emaciated condition, and after six weeks, left his men 
well cared for, aud proceeded to Kilimane, where he ar- 
rived on May 20, thus having completed in two years and 
six months one of the most remarkable and fruitful journeys 
on record. The results in geography and in natural science 
in all its departments were abundant and accurate ; his 
observations necessitated a reconstruction of the map of 
central Africa. Men of the highest eminence in all de- 
partments of science testified to the high value of Living- 
stone’s work. In later years, it is true, the Portuguese, 
embittered by his unsparing denunciations of their traflic in 
slaves, attempted to depreciate his work, and to maintain 
that much of it had already been done by Portuguese 
explorers. When Livingstone began his work in Africa it 
was virtually a blank from Kuruman to Timbuctoo, and 
nothing but envy or ignorance can throw any doubt on the 
originality of his discoveries. 

On December 1 2 he arrived in England, after an absence 
of sixteen years, and met everywhere with the welcome of 
a hero. He told his story in his Missionary Travels and 
Researches in South Africa (1857) with straightforward 
simplicity, and with no effort after literary style, and no 
apparent consciousness that he had done anything extra- 
ordinary. Its publication brought what he would have 
considered a competency hod he felt himself at liberty to 
settle down for life. In 1857 he severed his connexion 
with the London Missionary Society, with whom, however, 
he always remained on the best of terms, and in February 
1858 he accepted the appointment of “Her Majesty’s 
consul at Kilimane for the eastern coast and the independ- 
ent districts in the interior, and commander of an expedition 
for exploring eastern and central Africa.” 

The Zambesi expedition, of which Livingstone thus 
became commander, sailed from Liverpool in H.M.R. 

“ Pearl” on March 10, 1858, and reached the mouth of the 
Zambesi on May 14, and the party ascended the river from 
the Koagone mouth in a steam launch, the “ Ma-Robert,” 
reaching Tette on September 8. The remainder of the 
year was spent in examining the river above Tette, and 
especially the Kebrabasa rapids. Most of the year 1859 
was spent in the exploration of the river Shire and Lake | 
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Nyassa, which was discovered in September ; aud mnch of 
the year 1860 was spent by Livingstone in fulfilling his 
promise to take such of the Makalolo home as cared to go. 
In January of next year arrived Bishop Mackenzie and a 
party of missionaries sent out by the Universities Mission 
to establish a station on the upper Shire. 

After exploring the river Rovuma for 30 miles in his 
new vessel the “ Pioneer,” Livingstone aud the mission- 
aries proceeded up the Shire to Chibiaa’s ; there they 
found the slave trade rampant, desolating the country 
and paralysing all effort. On July 15 Livingstone, accom- 
panied by Beveral native carriers, started to show the bishop 
the country. Several bands of slaves whom they met were 
liberated, and after seeing the missionary party settled in 
the highlands of Magomero to the south of Lake Shirwa, 
Livingstone spent from August to November in exploring 
Lake Nyassa. While the boat sailed up the west side of 
the lake to near the north end, the explorer marched along 
the shore. He returned more resolved than ever to do his 
utmost to rouse the civilized world to put down the deso- 
lating slave-trade. On January 30, 1862, at the Zambesi 
mouth, Livingstone welcomed his wife and the ladies of the 
mission, with whom were the sections of the “Lady Nyassa,” 
a river steamer which Livingstone had had built at hiB own 
expense, absorbing most of the profits of hiB book, and for 
which he never got any allowance. When the mission 
ladies reached the mouth of the Ruo tributary of the Shire, 
they wore stunned to hear of the death of the bishop and 
of Mr Burrup. This was a sad blow to Livingstono, seem- 
ing to have rendered all his efforts to establish a mission 
futile. A still greater loss to him was that of his wife at 
fthupanga, on April 27, 1862. 

The “Lady Nyassa” was taken to the Rovuma. Up 
this river Livingstone managed to steam 156 miles, but 
further progress was arrested by rocks. Returning to tho 
Zambesi in the beginning of 1863, ho found that the deso- 
lation caused by the slave trade was more horrible and 
widespread than ever. It was clear that the Portuguese 
officials were themselves at the bottom of the traffic. Kirk 
and Charles Livingstone being compelled to return to 
England on account of their health, the doctor resolved 
once more to visit the lake, and proceeded some distance 
up the west side and then north-west as far os the water- 
shed that separates tho Loangwa from the rivers that run 
into the lake. Meanwhile a letter was received from Eerl 
Russell recalling the expedition by the end of the year. 
In the end of April 1864 Livingstone reached Zanzibar in 
the “ Lady Nyassa,” and on the 30th be set out with nine 
natives and four Europeans for Bombay, which was reached 
after an adventurous voyage of a month, and on July 23 
Livingstone arrived in England. He was naturally dis- 
appointed with the results of this expedition, all its lend- 
ing objects being thwarted through no blame of his. For 
the unfortunate disagreements which occurred, and for 
which he was blamed in some quarters, he must be held 
acquitted, as he was by the authorities at homo ; though 
it is not necessary to maintain that Livingstone was exempt 
from the trying effects on the temper of African fever, or 
from tho intolerance of lukewarmness which belongs to all 
exceptionally strong natures. Still the results at the time, 
and especially those of the future, were great The geo- 
graphical results, though not in extent to be compared to 
those of his first and his final expeditions, were of high 
importance, as were those in various departments of science. 
Details will be found in his Narrative of an Exjtedition to 
the Zamltftti and its Tributaries, published in 1865. 

By Murchison and his other staunch friends Livingstone 
was as warmly welcomed as ever. When Murchison 
proposed to him that he should go out again, although he 
1 seems to have had a desire to spend the remainder of his 
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days at tome, the prospect ww too tempting to be mjastel 
He ww appointed H.M. consul to central Africa without 
a salary, and Government contributed only £500 to the 
expedition. The chief help came from private friends. 
During the latter port of the expedition Government 
granted him £1000, but that, when he learned of it, was 
devoted to his great undertaking. The Geographical Society 
contributed £000. The two main objects of the expedition 
were the suppression of slavery by means of civilizing 
influences, and the ascertainment of the watershed in the 
region between Nyassa and Tanganyika. At first Living- 
stone thought the Nile problem had been all but solved 
by Speke, Baker, and Burton, but the idea grew upon him 
that the Nile sources must besought farther south, and his 
last journey became in the end a forlorn hope in search of 
the “ fountains ” of Herodotus. Leaving England in the 
middle of August 18G5, via Bombay, Livingstone arrived 
at Zanzibar on January 28, I860. He was landed at the 
mouth of the Rovutna on March 22, and started for the 
interior on April 4. His company consisted of thirteen 
sepoys, ten Johanna men, nine African boys from Nassick 
school, Bombay, and four boys from the Shire region, besides 
camels, buffaloes, mules, and donkeys. This imposing outfit 
soon melted away to four or five boys. Rounding the south 
end of Lake Nyassa, Livingstone struck in a north-north- 
west direction for the south end of Lake Tanganyika, over 
country much of which had not previously been explored. 
The Loangwa was crossed on December 15, and on Christ- 
mas day Livingstone lost his four goats, a loss which he 
felt very keenly, and the medicine chest was stolen in 
January 18G8. Fever came upon him, and for a time was 
his almost constant companion ; this, with the fearful 
dysentery and dreadful ulcers and other ailments which 
subsequently attacked him, and which he had no medicino 
tq counteract, no doubt told fatally on even his iron frame. 
The Chambeze was crossed on January 28, and the south 
end of Tanganyika reached March 31. Here, much to his 
vexation, ho got into tho company of Arab slave dealers, 
by whom his movements were hampered ; but he succeeded 
in reaching Lake Mooro. After visiting Lake Mofwa and 
the Lualaba, which ho believed was the upper part of the 
Nile, he, on July 18, discovered Lake Bangweolo. Pro- 
ceeding up the west coast of Tanganyika, lie reached Ujiji 
on March 14, 18G9, “a ruckle of bones.” Supplies had 
been forwarded to him at Ujiji, but had been knavishly 
made away with by those to whose care they had been 
entrusted. Livingstone recrossed Tanganyika in July, and 
through the country of the Manyuema he tried in vain, 
for a whole year, to reach and cross the Lualaba, baffled 
partly by the natives, partly by the slave hunters, and partly 
by his long illnesses. It was, indeed, not till March 29, 
1871, that he succeeded in reaching the Lualaba, at the 
town of Nyungwe, where he stayed four months, vainly 
trying to get a canoe to take him across. It was here that 
a party of Arab Blavors, without warning or provocation, 
assembled one day when the market was busiest and 
commenced shooting down the poor women, hundreds being 
killed or drowned in trying to escape. Livingstone had 
‘‘the impression that he was in hell,” but was helpless, 
though his “first impulse was to pistol the murderers.” 
The account of this scene which he sent home roused 
indignation in England to such a degree as to lead to 
determined and to a considerable extent successful efforts 
to get the sultan of Zanzibar to suppress the trade. In 
sickened disgust tho weary traveller made his way back to 
Ujyi, which he reached on October 13. Five days after 
his arrival in Ujiji he was cheered and inspired with new life, 
and completelyset upagain, as he said, by the timelyarrival of 
Mr H. W. Stanley, the richly laden almoner of Mr Gordon 
Bennetti of tho Aw York Herald* Mr Stanley 1 ! residence | 


with Livingstone eras almost the only bright episode of these 
last sad ymm. With Stanley Livingstone explored the north 
end of Tanganyika, and proved conclusively that the Laaize 
runs into and not out of it. In the end of the year the 
two started eastward for Unyanyembe, where Stanley 
provided Livingstone with an ample supply of goods, and 
bade him farewell. Stanley left on March 15, 1872, and 
after Livingstone had waited wearily at Unyanyembe for 
five months, a troop of fifty-seven men and boys arrived, 
good and faithful fellows /on the whole, selected by Stanley 
himself. Thus attended, he started on August 15 for Lake 
BangweoLo, proceeding along the east side of Tanganyika. 
His old enemy dysentery soon found him out In January 
1873 the party got among the endless spongy jungle on 
the east of Lake Bangweolo, Livingstone's object being to 
go round by the south and away west to find the ft foum 
tains.” Vexatious delays took place, and the journey became 
one constant wade below, under an almost endless pour of 
rain from above. The doctor got worse and worse, but no 
idea of danger seomR to have occurred to him. At last, in 
the middle of April, he had unwillingly to submit to be 
carried in a rude litter. On April 29 Chitamho’s village 
on the Lulirnala, in Ilala, on the south shore of the lake, 
was reached. The last entry in the journal is April 27 : — 
“ Knocked up quite, and remain — recover — sent to buy 
milch goats. We are on the banks of the Molilamo.” On 
April 30 he with difficulty wound up his watch, and early 
on the morning of May 1 the boys found “the great master,” 
as they called him, kneeling by the side of his bed, dead. 
His faithful men preserved the body in the sun as well as 
they could, and wrapping it carefully up, carried it and all 
his papers, instruments, and other things across Africa to 
Zanzibar. It was borne to England with all honour, and on 
April 18, 1874, was deposited in Westminster Abbey, amid 
tokens of mourning and admiration such as England accords 
only to her greatest sons. Government bore all the funeral 
expenses. His faithfully kept journals during these seven 
years’ wanderings were published under the title of the 
Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa , in 
1874, edited by his old friend the Rev. Horace Waller. 

In spite of his sufferings and the many compulsory 
delays, Livingstone’s discoveries during these last years 
were both extensive and of prime importance as leading to a 
solution of African hydrography. No single African explorer 
has ever done so much for African geography as Livingstone 
during his thirty years’ work. His travels covered one- 
third of the continent, extending from the Cape to near the 
equator, and from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 
Livingstone was no hurried traveller ; he did his journeying 
leisurely, carefully observing and recording all that was 
worthy of note, with rare geographical instinct and the eye 
of a trained scientific observer, studying the ways of the 
people, eating their food, living in their huts, and sympa- 
thizing with their joys and sorrows. It will be long till the 
tradition of his sojourn dies out among the native tribes, 
who almost, without exception, treated Livingstone as a 
superior being ; his treatment of them was always tender, 
gentle, and gentlemanly. But the direct gains to geography 
and science are perhaps not the greatest results of Living- 
stone’s journeys. He conceived, developed, and carried out 
to success a noble and many-sided purpose, with an unflinch- 
ing and self-sacrificing energy and courage that entitle him 
to take rank among the great and strong who single- 
handed have been able materially to influence human pro- 
gress, and the advancement of knowledge. His example 
and his death have acted like an ito^jbion, filling Africa 
with an army of explor||j and and raising in 

Europe so powerful a toning againsf^Ws slave trade that 
it may be considered as having received its deathblow* 
Personally Livingstone was a pure and tender-hearted man, 
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full of humanity and sympathy, simple-fliinfled as a child. 
The motto of his life was the advice he gave to some 
school children in Scotland, — “Fear God, and work hard.” 

See, besides his own narratives and Dr Blaikie’s Life , the publi- 
cations of the London Missionary Society from 1840, the Proceedings 
of the Royal Geographical Society, the desmtehes to the Foreign 
Office sent home by Livingstone during Ins last two expeditions, 
and Mr H. M. Stanley’s How I Found Livingstone. (J. S. K.) 

LIVIUS ANDHONICUS occupies the position of the 
oldest gmong the recognised poets of Rome. He deter- 
mined the course whiph Homan literature followed for 
more than a century after his time. The imitation of 
Greek comedy, tragedy, and epic poetry, which produced 
great results in the hands of Nievius, Plautus, Ennius, and 
their successors, received its first impulse from him. To 
judge, however, by the very insignificant remains of his writ- 
ings, and by the testimonies of Cicero and Horace to his 
merits, he can have had no pretension either to original 
gepius or to artistic accomplishment His real claim 
to distinction was that he was the first great schoolmaster 
of the Roman people, and the first acknowledged medium 
through which the genius of Greece acted on the Roman 
iplnd, and found for itself a rude expression in the Latin 
language. His name, in which the Greek Andronicus is 
combined with the gentile name of one of the great Roman 
houses, while indicative of his own position as a manumitted 
slave, is also significant of the influences by which Roman 
literature was fostered, — viz., the culture of men who were 
either Greeks or “semi-Grneci ” by birth and education, and 
the protection and favour afforded to them by the more 
enlightened members of the Roman aristocracy. He is 
supposed to have been a native of Tarentum, and to have 
been brought while still a boy, after the capture of that 
town in 272 b.c., as a slave to Rome. He lived in the 
household of a member of the gnu Li via, probably of that 
branch of it to which M. Livius Salinator, the colleague 
of C. Claudius Nero in the year of the battle of the 
Metaurus, belonged. We learn from Suetonius that, like 
Ennius after him, he obtained his living by teaching Greek 
and Latin ; and it was probably as a schoolbook, rather 
than as a work of literary pretension, that his translation 
of the Odyssey into Latin Saturnian verse was executed. 
This work was still used in schools when Horace was 
taught at Rome by the famous grammarian and disciplin- 
arian OrbiliuB. From the few fragments of the translation 
that have been preserved it may be inferred that it was 
owing to the conservatism of educational methods, rather 
than to its fitness to impart to boys in the Ciceronian nge 
instruction either in (3 reek literature or in the Latin lan- 
guage, that it enjoyed this distinction. But at the time 
when it appeared it must have satisfied a real want. In 
the wars with Pyrrhus and Tarentum the Homans had for 
the first time come into close contact with the Greeks ; and 
during the First Punic War (from 261 to 241 b.c.), in which 
Sicily was the chief battleground of the combatants, this 
cpntact was much closer. The knowledge of Greek became 
essential to men in a high position, as a means of inter- 
course with Greeks ; and nt the same time the new ideas 
and new interests of Greek literature began to exercise some- 
thing of tint stimulating and refining power over the minds 
of the leading men which it exercised in a later generation 
over Scipio Africanus, T. Quintius Flamininus, M. Fulviua 
Nobilior, and others like them. But the presence of the 
Roman Monies in southern Italy and Sicily must have 
accustomed many who had no means of obtaining a literary 
education to the representations of the Greek tragic and 
comic poets. Although the great creative age of the 
Athenian drama w$$ passed, the passion for the representa- 
tion of the old plays still continued, and was not confined 
to Athens. The number of theatres of which the remains 
|re still seeq in Sicily— as at Segesfa, Syi^use, Catania, 


Taormipa-^indicate that, in the inland in which Epicharmus 
had produced his old Dorian comediqs, the representation 
of tragedy and comedy continue*} to be a ffipst important 
element in the life of the people, fiut tJj? ftom&ps 
Italians had an indigenous drama of their own, known by 
the name of Saturn , which prepared them for the reception 
of the more regular Greek drpma. The distinction between 
this Saturn and the plays of Euripides or Meppnder was 
that it had no regular plot. This the Latin dramp first 
received from Livius Andronicus ; bpt it did so at the cost 
of its originality. In the year 2^0, the year after the end 
of the First Punic War, he producod at Rome a translation 
of a Greek play (it is uncertain whether a comedy or 
tragedy), and this representation marks the beginning of 
Roman literature. In this translation he discarded the 
native Saturnian metre, and adopted the iambic, trochaic, 
and cretic metres, to which Latin more easily adapted itself 
than either to the hexameter or to the lyrical measures of 
a later time. He continued to produce plays for more 
than thirty years after this time. The titles of some of 
his tragedies are Achilles , ^Hfjisth us, Jfyuus Trojanm % 
Jfennione, Tereus , — all suggestive of subjects which were 
treated by the later tragic poets of Rome. The titlos of 
some of his comedies are Gladiolus, Ltuliutt, <fec. In the 
year 207, when, if ho was a captive after the taking of 
Tarentum, he must have been of a great nge, he was 
appointed to compose the hymn of thanksgiving for the 
victory of the Metaurus. Another tribute of national 
recognition paid him was that, as a compliment to him, 
the “college” or “guild” of poets obtained a place of 
meeting in the temple of Minerva on the Aventino. 

A good account of Iuh remains is to l>o found in Wordsworth's 
Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. The fragments of his 
(Inumis arc to )>o found in llihhoek's Tragicw'um Lalinerrum Reli- 
quifp , and Comicorum Lati norum Jteliquiie. (W. Y. 8.) 

LIVNY, a district town of Russia, in the government 
of Orel, 87 miles east-south-east of the chief town of the 
government, at the confluence of the rivers Livenka and 
Sosiia. Tt has railway connexion with the line between 
Orel and Gryazi. The town is an important centre for 
trade in grain, hemp, tallow, skins, and cattle. A large 
amount of grain is purchased in the neighbouring govern- 
ments, and the flour is sent to Moscow and the neighbour- 
ing towns, as well as to the Baltic ports. Hemp is sent to 
St Petersburg, and cattle to Moscow, or they are killed for 
the preparation of tallow. The 13,000 inhabitants of 
Livny find employment in trade and in the flour mills, and 
hemp, tallow-candle, and oil works. The district of Livny 
is one of the most fertile and populous of central Russia, 
and is remarkable for its numerous large villages. 

Livny was founded in 1 086, nt the junction of the throe highways 
to Astrakhan, to Little Russia, and to the Crimea, along which the 
Tartars usual ly nmdo their inroads on Russian provinces. It was 
several times destroyed by Tartars during the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. In the great internal wars of the first half of the 16th 
century, Livny was a centre where all kinds of discontented persons 
and marauders met. Its fort, or kreml, with thick earthen ami 
wooden walls, existed until 1784. 

LIVONIA, or Livland (Liflandia of the Russians), 
one of the three Baltic provinces of Russia, is bounded by 
the Gulf of Riga on the W., Esthonia on the N., the 
governments of St Petersburg, Pskov, and Vitebsk on the 
E., and Courland on the S. A group of islands, situated 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Riga, of which Osel, Mohn, 
Runo, and Paternoster are the largest, belong to this 
government. It covers, with the islands, a surface of 
18,160 square miles, but of this the part of Lake Peipus, 
or Tchudakoye, which belongs to it occupies 1090. Its 
surface is diversified by several plateaus, those of Haanhoff 
and of the Livonian Aa having an average height of 700 
feet, whilst several summits reach from 800 to 1000 feet 
or more (»uc^ M ft) W 
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kalns, 1028 feet ; Vella-Miiggi, 946 feet ; Teufelsberg, 847 
feet). The edges of the plateaus are intersected by deep 
valleys, which give a hilly character to the countiy ; the 
hilly tract between the Duna and its tributary the Livonian 
Aa has received from its picturesque narrow valleys, 
covered with deep forests and numerous lakes, the name of 
“ Wendish Switzerland.” The plateau of Odenpa, watered 
by the tributaries of the Embach river, which flows for 
93 miles from lake Wierz-yarvi into Lake Peipus, occupies 
an area of 2830 square miles, and has an average height 
of 500 feet. More than a thousand lakes are scattered 
over Livonia, of which that of Wierz-yarvi, having a surface 
of 105 square miles (114 feet above sea-level), is the largest; 
marshes and peat-bogs occupy as much as one-tenth of 
the province. Of the very numerous rivors which water 
Livonia, only the Duna, which flows for 90 miles along its 
frontier, and the Embach aro navigable. 

The geological structure of Livonia has been elaborately 
examined. The Silurian formation which covers Esthonia, 
and much resembles the Norwegian Silurian, appears in 
the northern part of Livonia, the remainder of the province 
consisting of Devonian strata. The whole is covered with 
a mighty sheet of glacial deposits, sometimes 400 f&et 
thick. The typical bottom moraine, with boulders of all 
sizes up to 20 feet in diameter, brought from Finland, 
extends all over the country, reaching even to the summit 
of Munna-Maggi. Glacial furrows, strine, and elongated 
troughs aro met with everywhere, running mostly from 
north-west to south-east, as well as ctsar , which have the 
same direction and consint of morainic nucleus covered 
with stratified sands and clays ; sand-downs cover large 
tracts on the shores of the Baltic. As in Esthonia, no 
traces of marine deposits are found higher than 100 or 150 
feet above the present sea-level. The Boil is not very 
fertile. Forests cover about two-fifths of the surface of 
this government, several of them having a diameter of 150 
to 250 miles. The climate is rather severe. The mean 
temperatures are 43° Fahr. at Riga (winter, 23° ; summer, 
63°), and 42A° at Dorpat. The intensity and direction of 
winds are very variable ; the average number of rainy and 
snowy days is one hundred and forty-six at Riga "rainfall 
24*1 inches) ; fogs aro not uncommon. 

The population of Livonia, which was but 021,600 in 1816, 
reached 1,000,870 in 1870, and is now about 1,121,000 in 1882. 
Though it is often described as a German province, only about 7 
per cent, of the population (64,120 in 1863) are Germans, thegreat 
bulk being Elista or Esthonians (47 per cent.) and Letts (41*6 per 
cent.). The Russians number about 35,000, Poles 5000, and Jews 
7000. The Livonians, who have given their lmmo to the country, 
and who formerly extended far east to Sebej in the government of 
Vitebsk, have nearly all passed away ; only a few thousands (2050 
in 1863) inhabit the forests at the utmost extremity of the penin- 
sula of Courlaml. Their native language, of Finnish origin, is 
rapidly disappearing, their present language being rather a Lettish 
patois. Sjogren, in 1846, had much difficulty in making a gram- 
mar and dictionary of it from the mouths of old people. The 
Ehsts, who greatly resemble the Finns of Tavastland, have main- 
tained their ethnic features, their customs, national traditions, 
national songs and poetry, and their harmonious language. There 
is now n marked revival of national feeling, favoured by “ Young 
Esthonia,” together with a tendency towards a union with Finland. 
No less than eight political papers are published in the Esthouian 
language. The prevailing religion is the Lutheran (746,654 in 
1863) ; about 80,000 Ehsts in Livonia and Esthonia, and 50,000 
Letts (see Lithuanians), as well as the Russians, belong to the 
Greek Church (156,874 in 1863) ; of the Russians, however, a con- 
siderable proportion aro rasknlniks (nonconformists), who have 
e migrated to the Baltic provinces in consequence of prosecutions ; 
those last number about 14,500, of whom 8000 are found in the 
neighbourhood of Riga. About 6000 are Catholics, The Germans 
belong to the nobility, or to the burgher class in the towns. 

The efforts of the German conquerors to Germanize the country 
have completely failed. The Ehsts and Letts openly display their 
traditional hatred against the invaders. The teaching in primary 
schools ia carried on in Esthonian and Lettish ; German prevails 
in colleges and higher schools. The Russian Government nag for 


some time been labouring for “Russification”; the Russian civil 
code was introduced in the Baltic provinces in 1835, and the use of 
Russian, instead of German, in official correspondence and in law 
courts was ordered in 1867, but not generally brought into practice; 
the fact that the privileges given by the military law to those who 
have received primary education extend only to those who know 
Russian contributes to the extension of that language. 

Nearly all the soil belongs to the nobility, the extent of peasants* 
estates being only 15 per cent. Serfdom was abolished in 1819, 
when the peasants received personal liberty, remaining, however, 
under the jurisdiction of their landlords, who maintained also the 
right to have a predominant influence in the nomination of 
ministers. Since 1849 the contribution in forced labour which the 
peasants were compelled to pay to landlords has been gradually, 
though imj>erfectly, commuted to a money payment, and the 
peasants have received the right to purchase their allotments. But, 
owing to later limitations of this law, as well as to the high price 
of allotments and to the establishment of a minimum size of 80 
acres, the redemption of the land is going on very slowly. The 
class of peasant proprietors being restricted to a small number of 
wealthy peasants, the great bulk have remained Kiieclds, that is, 
tenants at will ; they are very miserable, and about one-fourth of 
them are continually wandering in search of work. They readily 
emigrate, even to such unfertile provinces as Novgorod and Vitebsk, 
nnd from time to time the emigration takes the shape of a mass 
movement, which the Government stops by forcible measures. 
The averago size of landed estates is from 9500 to 11,000 acres, far 
above the general average for Russia. The estates of the nobility 
are generally as well cultivated as in western Europe, while the 
peasants’ farms are mostly in a deplorable state. In 1877 21 *4 
per cent, of the surface of Livonia was under crop, yielding 
1,942,600 quarters of grain, and 1,843,200 quarters of potatoes. 
There were at the same time 146,000 horses, 372,000 cattle, 312,000 
shoep, and 150,000 pigs. The shores of the Baltic yield valuable 
fisheries. Manufactures are steadily increasing. The distilleries 
yield about 1,400,000 gallons of spirits, part of which is ex- 
ported ; the beer breweries (two hundred) produce beer worth about 
650,000 roubles. There are woollen, cotton, and silk mills, saw- 
mills, ind paper, glass, candle, tobacco, and machinery works, — the 
chief manufacturing districts being Pernau and Riga. Livonia 
carries on a large export trade, especially through Riga and Pernau, 
in flax, linseed, hemp, grain, timber, and wooden wares; the Duna 
is of course the chief channel for this trade. During the last ten 
years, however, Libau has entered into brisk competition with 
the more northern ports of Livonia. The imports, especially 
through Riga, are also most important, the custom-houses of 
Livonia having had in 1881 an income of 6,000,000 silver roubles. 
The government is divided in eleven districts — Riga (104,200), 
Wollmar (2050), Dorpat (22,600), Pernau (12,500), Wenden 
(65,000), Arensburg in the island Osel (3150), Walk (2950), Fellin 
(2900), Werro (2050), Lamsall (1450), and Schlock (800). The 
capital of the government is Riga. 

The first historical notices of Livonia arc by Tacitus and Jordanes, 
but coins of the timo of Alexander the Great, found on the island 
of Osel, show that tho coasts of the Baltic wero at an early time 
in commercial relations with the civilized world. The chronicle of 
Nestor mentions as inhabitants of the Baltic coast the Tchud, the 
Lives, the Narova, Lotgola, Semigalians, and Kor6. It is probably 
about the 9th century that the Tchud became tributary to the 
Vary ago- Russian states. As they reacquired their independence, 
Yaroslaff I. undertook in 1030 a campaign against thorn, and 
founded Yourieff (Dorpat). The first Germans penetrated into 
Livonia in the 11th century, and in 1158 several Bremen merchants 
landed at the mouth of the Duna. In 1186 the eniissnries of the 
archbishop of Bremen began to preach the Christian religion among 
the Ehsts and Letts, and in 1200 the archbishop of Livonia estab- 
lished bis residence at the mouth of the Duna, at Riga. In 1202 
or 1204 Innocent III. recognized the Order of Brothers of the 
Sword ( Schwert-brildcr ), tho residence of its grandmaster being at 
Wenden ; and the order, spreading the Christian religion by sword 
and fire among the natives, carried on from that time a series of 
uninterrupted wars against the Russian republics and Lithuania, as 
well as a struggle against the influence of the archbishop of Riga, 
which last was sujq>ortod by the importance acquired by Riga as a 
centre for trade, intermediate between the Hanseatic towns and 
those of Novgorod, Pskov, and Polotsk. The first active interfer- 
ence of Lithuania in the affairs of Livonia dates from the times 
which immediately followed the «oat outbreak of peasants on 
Osel; Olgerd devastated then alLJ^thern Livonia. The order 
happening to purchase tho Danish part of Esthonia, in 1347, 
began with fresh forces the war against tlm. bishop of Riga, as 
well as against Lithuania, Poland, and RusSj® The wars against 
those powers were terminated respectively in 1435, 1466, and 1483. 
About the end of the 1 5th century the master of the order, Pletten- 
berg, acquired a position of great importance, and in 1527 he was 
recognized as a prince of the empire by Charles V. On the other 
hand, the authority of the bishops of Riga was soon completely 
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destroyed (1566). The war of the order with John IV. in 1550 led 

a division of Livonia, — its northern part, Dorpat included, being 
taken by Russia, and the southern part falling under the dominion 
of Poland. From that time Livonia formed a subject of dispute 
between Poland and Russia, the latter only formally abdicating 
its rights to the country in 1682. In 1621 it was the theatre of 
a war between Poland and Sweden, and was conquered by the 
latter power, enjoying thus for twenty-five years a milder rule. 
In 1654, aud again at the beginning of the 17th century, it 
became the theatre of war between Poland, Russia, and Sweden, 
and at last was finally couquered by Russia. The official concession 
was confirmed by the treaty of Nystadin 1721, Russia guaranteeing 
the privileges ot the nobility and citizens, and the freedom of the 
evangelical confession. (P. a. K. ) 

LIVY, the Roman historian, belonged by birth to those 
regions of northern Italy which had already given to Roman 
literature Catullus, Cornelius Nepos, and Virgil. He was 
born in 59 b.c., the year of Caesar's first consulship, and 
was thus eioveti years younger than Virgil and six years 
younger than Horace. His native city Padua (Patavium) 
could challenge comparison, in the days of Augustus, oven 
with such great centres of industry as Alexandria or 
Gades ; and, while its active municipal life, and long 
traditions of hard won independence, may have quickened 
Livy's sympathies with republican freedom, its ancient 
connexion with Rome naturally helped to turn his 
attention to the study which became the work of his 
life. For Padua claimed, like Rome, a Trojan origin, 
and Livy is careful to place Antenor, the founder of Padua, 
side by side with ASneas. A more real bond of union was 
found in the dangers to which both had been exposed from 
the assaults of the Celts (Livy, x. 2), and Padua must 
have been drawn to Rome, as the conqueror of her heroditary 
foes, by much the same motives as those which led the 
Greeks in southern Italy to seek Roman aid against the 
Oscan invader. Moreover, at the time of Livy’s birth, 
Padua had long been in possession of the full Roman 
franchise, and it is possible that the historian’s family 
name had been taken by one of his ancestors out of compli- 
ment to the great Livian gens at Rome, whose connexion 
with Cisalpine Gaul is a well-established fact (Livy, xxvii. 
35 ; Suet., Tib . , 3), and by one of whom his family may 
have been enfranchised. 

Livy’s easy, independent life at Rome, and his aristo- 
cratic leanings in politics, have been taken as proof that 
ho was the son of well born and opulent parents ; and it is 
certain that he was able to afford the luxury of a good 
education, for he was widely read in Greek literature, and 
a student both of rhetoric and philosophy. We have also 
evidence in his writings that he had prepared himself for 
his great work by researches into the history of his native 
town. His youth and early manhood, spent perhaps 
chiefly at Padua, were cast in stormy times, and the 
impression which they left upon his mind was ineffaceable. 
He was ten years old when Caesar crossed the Rubicon and 
civil war began. In his fifteenth year came the murder of 
the great dictator, of whom he afterwards declared that he 
knew not “ whether it were better for him to have been 
born or not," and one year later the murder of Cicero, to 
whose memory he paid an eloquent tribute. Of the part 
taken by Padna in the troubles which distracted the em- 
pire from 49 b.c. till the decisive victory at Actium we 
know nothing beyond the fact that iu 43 b.c. it closed 
its gates against Antony, and was afterwards punished for 
doing so by Asinius Pollio. Livy's personal sympathies 
were with Pompey and the republican party (Tac., Ann., 
iv. 34) ; but far more lasting in its effect* was his experi- 
ence of the licence, anarchy, and confusion of these dark 
days. The rule of Augustus he seems to have accepted 
as a necessity, but he cannot, like Horace and Virgil, 
welcome it as inaugurating a new and glorious era. While 
he endeavours to stifle his recollections of the horrors 
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he had witnessed, by fixing his whole mind on older and 
better times, he writes of the present with despondency 
as a degenerate aud declining age ; and, instead of 
triumphant prophecies of world-wide rule, such as we find 
in Horace, Livy contents himself with pointing out the 
dangers which already threatened Rome, and exhorting 
his contemporaries to learn, in good time, the lessons which 
the past history of the state had to teach. 

It was probably about the time of the battle of Actium 
that Livy established himself in Rome, and there he seems 
chiefly to have resided until his retirement to Padua 
shortly before his death. We have no evidence that he 
travelled much, though he must have paid at least one visit 
to Campania (xxxviii. 56), and he never, so far as we know, 
took any part in political life. Nor, though ho enioyed 
the persoual friendship and patronage of Augustus (Tac., 
Ann., iv 34), and stimulated the historical zeal of the 
future emperor Claudius (Suet, Claud . , xli.), can we detect 
in him anything of the courtier. There is not in his 
history a trace of that rather gross adulation in which 
oven Virgil does not disdain to indulge. His republican 
sympathies were freely expressed, and, it should be added, 
as freely pardoned by Augustus. We must imagine him 
devoted to the great task which he had set himself to 
perform, with a mind, as he tells us himself in his preface, 
free from all disturbing cares, and in the enjoyment of all 
the facilities for study afforded by the Rome of Augustus, 
with its liberal encouragement of letterB, its newly-founded 
libraries, and its brilliant literary circles. As his work 
went on, the fame which he had never coveted came to 
him in ample measure. He is said to have declared in 
one volume of his history that he had already won glory 
enough, and the youngor Pliny {Kjnst., ii. 3) relates that a 
Spaniard came all the way from Gades merely to see him, 
and, this accomplished, at once returned home satisfied. 
The accession of Tiberius (14 A.D.) materially altered for 
the worse the prospects of literature in Rome, and Livy 
may have feared for himself the fate which afterwards 
befell Cromutius Cordus, who was tried before the Benate, 
for having in his annals spoken of Brutus and Cassius as 
the last of the Romans (Tac., Ann., iv. 34). However 
this may have been, Livy retired to Padua, and died 
there in the third year of the reign of Tiberius (17 A.D.), 
at the ripe age of seventy-six. When we have added that 
he had at least one son (Quintil., x. 1), who was possibly 
uIho an author (Pliny, Nat. Hint., i. 5, 6), and a daughter 
married to a certain L. Magius, a rhetorician of no great 
merit (Seneca, Controv., x. 29, 2), we have reached the 
end of all that is known with certainty of Livy's personal 
history; and the apocryphal nature of the details which 
have been added by later admirers has been too often 
exposed to make it necessary to deal with them here. 1 

But for us, as for Livy himself, the interest of his life 
centres in the work to which the greater part of it was 
devoted. For we must decline to believe with Niebuhr 
that his history was all written in his later years. On 
the contrary, various indications point to the period from 
27 to 20 B.C., as that during which the first decade was writ- 
ten. In the first book(L 19)tbe emperor is called Augustus, 
a title which he assumed early in 27 b.c., and in ix. 18 
the omission of all reference to the restoration, in 20 B c. f 
of the standards taken at Carrhae seems to justify the in- 
ference that the passage was written before that date. In 
the third decade, the allusion in xxviii. 12 to victories in 
Spain may, as Weissenborn thinks, refer to Agrippa s cam- 
paigns in 19 B.C., but the words “ ductu auspicioque Au- 
gust! Caesar is ” point more naturally to those of Augustas 


1 For Livy’s life see the introduction to Wehwenborn'a edition, 
Berlin, 1871, and the article in Smith’s Dictionary qf Biography. 
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himself, 27-25 aa In the epitome of book Ux there is 
a reference to a law of Augustus which was passed in 16 
Ka The books dealing with the civil wars must have 
been written daring Augustus 1 * lifetime, as they were feed 
by him (Tac., Ann., iv. 34), while there is some evidence 
that the last part of the work, from book cxxi. onwards, 
was published after his death (14 a.v.). 

Livy’s history begins with the landing of JSncas in Italy, 
and closes with the death of Drusus, 9 B.c., though it is 
possible that he intended to continue it as far as the death 
of Augustus. The original title of the work is unknown, 
bat of its general plan it is possible to speak with more 
certainty. The division into decades is certainly not due 
to the aathor himself, and is first heard of at the end of 
the 5th century; on the other hand, the division into 
44 libri ” or 44 volumina ” seems to be original It is referred 
to by Livy himself (x. 31, “per quartum jam volumen” ; 
xxxi. 1, “mnlta volumina ”), as well as by Pliny ( N . H., 
prmf.) and by later writers. That the books were grouped 
and possibly published in sets is rendered probable both 
by the prefaces which introduce new divisions of the 
work (vi. I, xxl 1, xxxl 1) and by the description in one 
MS. of books cix.-cxvi. as “bellorum civilium libri octo.” 
Such arrangement and publication in parts were moreover 
common with ancient authors, and in the case of a lengthy 
work almost a necessity. 

Of the 142 44 libri ” composing the history, the first 15 
carry us down to the eve of the great struggle with Carth- 
age, a period, as Livy reckons it, of 488 years (xxxi. 1) ; 
15 more (xvi. -xxx.) cover the 63 years of the two great 
Punic wars. With the close of book xlv. we reach the 
conquest of Macedonia in 167 b.c. Book lviii. described 
the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus, 133 B.C. In book 
lxxxix. we have the dictatorship of Sulla (81 B.a), in ciil 
Caesar’s first consulship (59 B.c.), in cix.-cxvi the civil 
wars to the death of Caesar ^44 B.a), in cxxiv. the defeat 
of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, in cxrxiii. and cxxxiv. 
the battle of Actium and the accession of Augustas. The 
remaining eight books give the history of the first twenty 
years Of Augustus’s reign. 

Such in outline was the vast work of which Martial (xiv. 
1 90) complains that his whole library could not contain it 
Bat a small portion of it, however, has come down to 
modern times ; only thirty-five books are now extant (i.-x., 
xx -xlv.), and of these xli. and xKiL are incomplete. The 
lust books seem to have disappeared between the 7th cen- 
tury and the revival of letters in the 15th, — a fact suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the difficulty of transmitting so 
voluminous a work in times when printing was unknown, 
for the story that Pope Gregory L burnt all the copies of 
Livy ho could lay his hands on rests on no good evidence. 
Only one important fragment has since been recovered, — 
the portion of book xc. discovered in the Vatican in 1772, 
and edited by Niebuhr in 1820. Very much no doubt 
of the substauce of the lost books has been preserved 
both by such writers as Plutarch and Dion Cassias, and 
by epitomizers like Florus and Eutropius. But our know- 
ledge of their contents iB chiefly derived from the so-catted 
44 periochae ” or epitomes, of which we have fortunately a 
nearly complete series, the epitomes of books cxxxvl and 
cxxsrviL being the only ones missing. These epitomes haw 
been ascribed without sufficient reason to Horns (2d cen- 
tury); btrt, though they are probably of even later date, and 
are disappointingly meagre, they may be taken as giving, so 
far m they * fairly authentic description of the original 
They bare mm expanded with great ingenuity and leam- 
ing by ffiejashehg in Dra kenborch’s edition of Livy. 1 

1 Hie varkra# nusoor s one® current of comyl^a oopiei of Livy in 
Coni t M it i n e|ga Madelstfwftm ere noffoeft hr HUhtffin fond* 
fk '••• else Pauly, Heir at, 


i The received text of the extint tfcftty-fite books of Lfoy U tile* 
from different sources, end n# one of OUT MSS. contains them eu. 
The MSS. of the first decade, some thirty in mutibef, art with on# 
exception derived, more or leas directly, from a single archetype, 
vix, the recension made in the 4th century by the two Nicomacm, 
Flavianus and Dexter (not by one only, as Niebuhr thought), 
and bv Victorianua. This is proved in the case of the older fiSS. 
by written subscriptions to that effect, and in the case of the rest 
by internal evidence. Of all these descendants of the Nicomschean 
recension, the oldest is the Codex Parisinus of the 10th century, 
and the best the Codex Mediceos or FlorentinUB of the 11th. An 
independent value attaches to the ancient palimpsest of Verona, of 
whicn the first complete account was given by Mommsen as recently 
as 1868 ( Berliner Monatsber., January). It contains the tfrira, 
fourth, fifth, and fragments of the sixth book, and, according to 
Mommsen, whose conclusions are accepted by Madvig (Emend. 
Livianee, 2d ed., 1877, p. 87), it is derived, not from the Nieo* 
machean recension, but from an older archetype common to both. 

For the third decade our chief authority is the Codex Puteauut, 
an uncial MS. of tlw 8th century, now at Paris. For the fourth we 
have two leading MSS., — Codex Bambergensis, 11th century, and 
the slightly older Codex Moguntinus, which is only known through 
the Mainz edition of 1618-19. What remains of the fifth decade de- 
pends on the Laurishainensis or Vindobonensis from the monastery 
of Lbrsch, edited at Basel in 1531. It belongs to the 6th century. 

If we are to form a correct judgment on the merits of 
Livy’s history, we must, above all thing3, bear iff mind 
what his aim was in writing it, and this he has told us 
himself in the celebrated preface which Niebuhr rathef 
unaccountably denounces as 44 the worst part of his Work 99 
( fntrod . Ltd., p. 60). He set himself the task of record- 
ing the history of the Roman people, “the first in the 
world,” from the beginning. The task was a great one, 
and the fame to be won by it uncertain, yet it would be 
something to have made the attempt, and the labour itself 
would bring a welcome relief from the contemplation of 
present evils ; for his readers too this record will, he says, 
be full of instruction : they are invited to note especially 
the moral lessons taught by the story of Rome, to ob- 
serve how Rome rose to greatness by the simple virtues 
and unselfish devotion of her citizens, and how on the decay 
of these qualities followed degeneracy and decline. 

He does not therefore write, as Polybius wrote, for 
students of history. With Polybius the greatness of Rome 
is a phenomenon to be critically studied and scientifically 
explained; the rise of Rome forms an important chapter in 
universal history, and must be dealt with, not as an isolated 
fact, but in connexion with the general march of events 
in the civilized world. Still less has Livy anything in 
common with the naive anxiety of Dionysius to make it 
clear to his fellow Greeks that the irresistible people who 
had mastered them was in origin, in race, and in language 
Hellenic like themselves. 

Livy writes as a Roman, to raise a monument Worthy of 
the greatness of Rome, and to keep alive, for the guidance 
and the warning of Romans, the recollection alike of the 
virtues which had made Rome great and of the vices which 
had threatened her with destruction. In bo writing he was 
in close agreement with the traditions of Roman literature, 
as well as with the conception of the nature and objects of 
history current in his time. To a large extent Roman 
literature grew out of pride in Rome, for, though heir earliest 
authors took the form and often the language of their 
writings from Greece, it was the greatness of Rome that 
inspired the best of them, and it was from the annals Of 
Rome that their themes were taken. And this is ttaturStfy 
true in an especial sense of the Roman historians; the 
long Bat of annalists begins at theftnomont when file great 
struggle with Carthage had for the first time brought 
Rome into direct connexion with the historic peoples of 
the efficient world, and when Romans themselVes awoke to 
the importance of tte part reserved fbr Rome to pSty in 
universal history. To write the mask of Rome Bean* a* 
ease* task worthy of the best of her oMim, Tfottgl 




otkar ferae of literature might be thoaght unbecoming to 
the dignity of a free-born citizen, this wee never so with 
history. On the contrary, men of high rank and tried 
steteemaaalup were on that very account thought all the 
fitter to write the chronicles of the state they had served. 
And history in Rome never lost either its social prestige or 
its intimate and exclusive connexion with the fortunes of 
this Roman people. It was well enough for Qreeks to busy 
themselves with the manners, institutions, and deeds of the 
w peoples outside.” The Roman historians, from Fabius 
Pictor to Tacit us, cared for none of these things. This 
exclusive interest in Rome was doubtless encouraged by 
the peculiar characteristics of the history of the state. The 
Roman auualist had not, like the Greek, to deal with the 
varying fortunes and separate doings of a number of petty 
communities, but with the continuous life of a single city. 
Nor was his attention drawn from the main lines of 
political history by the claims of art, literature, and philo- 
sophy, for just as the tie which bound Romans together was 
that of citizenship, not of race or culture, so the history of 
Rome is that of the state, of its political constitution, its 
wars and conquests, its military and administrative system. 

Livy's own circumstances were all such as to render these 
views natural to him. He began to write at a time when, after 
a century of disturbance, the mass of men had been contented 
to purchase peace at the price of liberty. The present was 
at least inglorious, the future doubtful, and many turned 
gladly to the past for consolation. This retrospective tend- 
ency was favourably regarded by the Government. It was 
the policy of Augustus to obliterate all traces of recent 
revolution, and to counect the new imperial regime as 
closely as possible with the ancient traditions and institu- 
tions of Rome and Italy. The JZneid, of Virgil, the Fasti 
of Ovid, suited well with his own restoration of the ancient 
temples, his revival of such ancient ceremonies as the Lndi 
Ssecularea, his efforts to check the un-Roman luxury of the 
day, and his jealous regard for the purity of the Roman 
stock. And, though we are nowhere told that Livy under- 
took his history at the emperor’s suggestion, it is certain 
that Augustus read parts of it with pleasure, and even 
honoured the writer with his assistance and friendship. 

Livy was deeply penetrated with a sense of the greatness 
of Rome. From first to last its majesty and high destiny 
are present to his mind. iEneas is led to Italy by the 
fates that he may be th8 founder of Rome (i. 1; comp. 
L 4, “ debebatur fatis tantaa origo urbis ”). Romulus 
after his ascension declares it to be the will of heaven that 


Rome should bo mistress of the world ; and Hannil>al 
marches into Italy, that he may “set free the world” from 
Roman rule. But, if this ever-present consciousness often 
gives .digutty and elevation to his narrative, it is also re- 
sponsible for some of its defects. It leads him occasionally 
into exaggerated language (e.g., xxii 33, “ nullius usquam 
terrarum rei cura Romanos effugiebat ”), or into sueh mis- 
statements as that in xxL 99, where he explains the course 
taken by the Romans in renewing war with Carthage by 
saying that " it seemed more suitable to the dignity of the 
Roman people.” Often his jealousy for the honour of 
Rome makes him unfair and one-sided. In all her wars 
not only success but justice is with Rome the war 
with Perseus of Macedon; see Cobet ia M%e*m*y*6 for 


1881). When Hieronymus of Byracnra desert* Rome for 
Hannibal, Livy says nothing of the complaints against 
Borne, by which, according to Polybius* he justified his 
change of policy. To (he same general att i tude is also 
due the omission by livy of all that has no direct bearing 
on the fortunes of the Roman people. “ I hare resolved,” 
he says (xxxix 48)* "onfif to touch on foratep. affairs so 
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he curtly dismisses in a sentence, that he may pass " ad ea 
qua propda Romani belli sunt ;* and so again (xli 25) "it 
is not worth my while to recount in detail the wars of 
foreigners with each other ; h is a* much and more than I 
can do to record the doings of the Roman people . 11 As 
tlie result, we get from Livy very defective accounts even 
of the Italic peoples moat closely connected with Rome 
Of the past history and the internal condition of the more 
distant nations she encountered he tells us little or nothings 
even when he found such details carefully given by Polybius. 

Scarcely less strong than his interest in Rome is hi* 
interest in the moral lessons which her history seemed to 
him so well qualified to teach. This didactic view of 
history was a prevalent one in antiquity, and it was con- 
firmed no doubt by those rhetorical studies which in Rome 
as iu Greece formed the chief part of education, and which 
taught men to look on history as little more than a store- 
house of illustrations and themes for declamation. But it 
suited also the practical bent of the Roman mind, with it* 
comparative indifference to abstract speculation or purely 
scientific research. It is in the highest degree natural 
that Livy should have sought for the secret of the rise of 
Rome, not in any large historical causes, but in the moral 
qualities of the people themselves, and that he should have 
looked upon the contemplation of these as the best remedy 
for the vices of his own degenerate days. It is possible 
too that the simplicity and even austerity of maimers for 
which Padua was afterwards celebrated may have charac- 
terized its citizens in Livy's time, and that he was thus 
especially fitted to appreciate the purity, reverence, and 
loyalty of early Rome. But, whatever the cause, there 
is no doubt of the fact. He is never tired of insisting on 
the virtues of past dayB, or of contrasting them with the 
vices of the present. He dwells with delight on the un- 
selfish patriotism of the old heroes of the republic. Iu 
those times children obeyed their parents, the gods were 
still sincerely worshipped, poverty was no disgrace, sceptical 
philosophies and foreign fashions in religion and in daily 
life were unknown. But this ethical interest is closely 
bound up with his Roman sympathies. His moral ideal is 
no abstract one, and the virtues he praises are those which 
in his view made up the truly Roman type of character* 
“Minim© Romani ingerm homo” is the sentence of con- 
demnation he passes (xxii. 58) on a Roman soldier who 
broke faith with Hannibal. Camillus is praised as "vir 
ac vere Romanus ” (xxii. 14); " to do and to suffer bravely” 
is Roman (ii. 12). The prominence thus given to the 
moral aspects of the history tends to obscure in some de- 
gree the true relations and real importance of the event* 
narrated, but it does so in Livy to a far less extent than 
in some other writers. He i* much too skilful an artist 
either to resolve his history into a mere bundle of examples, 
or to overload it, as Tacitus is sometimes inclined to do, 
with reflexions and axioms. The moral he wishes to enforce 
is usually either conveyed by the story itself, with the aid 
perhaps of a single sentence of comment, or put as a speech 
into the month of one of his cbarocten (e.g.> xxiii 49; the 
devotion of Deems, vib. 10, comp. viL 40 ; and the speech 
of CbmiHus, r. 04) ; and what little his narrative thus loses 
in accuracy it gains iu dignity and warmth of feeling. In 
his portraits of the typical Romans of the old style, such 
as Q. Fabius Maximus, in his descriptions of the unshaken 
fi r m n e ss sad calm courage shown by the fathers of the state 
in the hoar of trial, Livy is at his best ; and be is so largely 
in virtue qf his genuine appreciation of character is a 
powerful force in the affairs of mam 

This enthusiasm for Revs and for Roman virtues 
moreov er , saved from d&gmm&ti&g too gross partiality by 
tbs praise mmi e m r of Livy's mind and % bis edit 
I sympathise with every thing great rad good. Seam* feet- 



described him as 44 candidissimus omnium magnorum 
ingeniorum aestimator ” ( Sucuor ., vi. 21). Quintilian \x* 
l f 101) places him on a level with Herodotus as a writer 
44 clariflsimi candoris,” and this candid admiration is not 
reserved exclusively for Romans. Hasdrubal’s devotion 
and valour at the buttle on the Metaurus are described in 
terms of eloquent praise (xxvii. 49, 4< there, as became the 
son of Hamilcar and the brother of Hannibal, he fell 
fighting ”) ; and even in Hannibal, the lifelong enemy of 
Rome, he frankly recognizes the great qualities that balanced 
his faults. Nor though his sympathies are unmistakably 
with the aristocratic party, does he scruple to censure the 
pride, cruelty, aud selfishness which too often marked their 
conduct (ii. 54 ; the speech of Canuleius, iv. 3 ; of Sextius 
and Licinius, vi. 36) ; and, though he feels acutely that the 
times are out of joint, and has apparently little hope of the 
future, he still believes in justice and goodness. He is 
often righteously indignant, but never satirical, and such a 
pessimism as that of Tacitus and J uvenal is wholly foreign 
to his nature. 

Though he studied and even wrote on philosophy (Senec., 
Ep . 100), Livy is by no means a philosophic historian. 
We learn indeed from incidental notices that he inclined 
to Stoicism and disliked the Epicurean system. With the 
scepticism that despised the gods (x. 40) and denied that 
they meddled with the affairs of men (xliii. 13) he has no 
sympathy. The immortal gods are everywhere the same 
(xiii. 3); they govern the world (xxxvii. 45) and reveal the 
future to men by signs and wonders (xliii. 13), but only a 
debased superstition will look for their hand in every petty 
incident (xxvii. 23, “minimis etiam rebus prava religio 
iuserit deos ”), or abandon itself to an indiscriminate belief 
in the porteuts and miracles in which popular credulity 
delights (xxviii. 11, xxi. 62, “multa ea hieme prodigia 
. . . aut quod evenire solet, motis semel in religionem 
animis, multa nunciata et temere credita ”). The ancient 
state religion of Rome, with its temples, priests, and 
auguries, he not only reverences as an integral part of the 
Roman constitution, with n sympathy which grows as he 
studies it (xliii. 13, “et mihi vetuBtas res Bcribenti, neacio 
quo pacto antiquus fit animus ”), but, like Varro, and in 
true Stoic fashion, he regards it as a valuable instrument 
of government (i. 19, 21), indispensable in a well-ordered 
community. As distinctly Stoical is the doctrine of a fate 
to which even the gods must yield (ix. 4), which disposes 
the plans of men (i. 42) and blinds their minds (v. 37), yet 
leaves their wills free (xxxvii 45). 

But we find no trace in Livy of any systematic appli- 
cation of philosophy to the facts of history. He is as 
innocent of the leading ideas which shaped the work of 
Polybius as he is of the cheap theorizing which wearies us 
in the pages of Dionysius. The events are graphically, if 
not always accurately, described; but of the larger causes 
at work in producing them, of their subtle action and 
reaction upon each other, and of the general conditions 
amid which the history worked itself out, he takes no 
thought at alL Nor has Livy much acquaintance with 
either the theory or the practice of politics. He exhibits, 
it is true, political sympathies and antipathies. He is on 
the whole for the nobles and against the commons ; and, 
♦hough the unfavourable colours in which he paints the 
leaders of the latter are possibly reflected from the 
authorities he followed, it is evident that he despised and 
disliked the multitude (xxiv. 25, “aut servit humiliter 
aut superbe dominatur”). Of monarchy he speaks with 
a genuine Homan hatred, and we know that in the last 
days of the republic his sympathies were wholly with 
those who strove in vain to save it He betrays too an 
insight * into the evils which were destined finally to 
undermine the imposing fabric of Romau empire. The 


decline of the free population, the spread uf slavery fill 
12, vil 25), the universal craving for wealth (iri 26), the 
employment of foreign mercenaries (xxv. 33), the corrup- 
tion of Roman race and Roman manners by mixture with 
aliens (xxxix. 3 ), are all noticed in tones of solemn warn- 
ing. But his retired life had given him no wide experience 
of men and things. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that he fails altogether to present a clear and coherent pic* 
ture of the history and working of the Roman constitution, 


or that his handling of intricate questions of policy is weak 
and inadequate. 

If from the general aim and spirit of Livy's history we 
pass to consider his method of workmanship, we are struck 
at once by the very different measure of success attained 
by him in the two great departments of an historian’s labour. 
He is a consummate artist, but an unskilled aud often 
careless investigator and critic. The materials which 
lay ready to his hand may be roughly classed under two 
heads : — (1) the original evidence of monuments, inscrip- 
tions, (kc., (2) the written tradition as found in the works of 
previous authors. It is on the second of these two kinds 
of evidence that Livy almost exclusively relies. Yet that 
even for the very early times a certain amount of original 
evidence still existed is proved by the use which was made 
of it by Dionysius, who mentions at least three important 
inscriptions, two dating from the regal period and one from 
the first years of the republic (iv. 26, iv. 58, x. 32). We 
know from Livy himself that the breastplate dedicated by 
Cosbus ( 428 b.o.) was to be seen in his own day in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius, nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that the “libri lintei,” quoted by Licinius Macer, were 
not extant when Livy wrote. For more recent times the 
materials were plentiful, and a rich field of research lay 
open to the student in the long series of laws, decrees of 
the senate, and official registers, reaching back, as it 
probably did, at least to the commencement of the 3d 
century B.C. Nevertheless it seems certain that Livy 
never realized the duty of consulting these relics of the 
past, even in order to verify the statements of his authori- 
ties. Many of them he never mentions ; the others (e.g., the 
libri lintei) he evidently describes at second hand. Anti- 
quarian studies were popular in his day, but the instances 
are very few in which he has turned their results to account 
There is no sign that he had ever read Varro ; and he never 
alludes to Verriua Flaccus. The haziness and inaccuracy 
of his topography make it clear that he did not attempt to 
familiarize himself with the actual scenes of events even 
that took place in Italy. Not only does he confuse Ther- 
mon, the capital of iEtolia, with Thermopylae (xxxiil 35), 
but his accounts of the Roman campaigns against Volsci, 
iEqui, and Samnites swarm with confusions and difficulties; 
nor are even his descriptions of Hannibal’s movements free 
from an occasional vagueness which betrays the absence of 
an exact knowledge of localities. 


The consequence of this indifference to original research and 
patient verification might have been lesa serious had the written 
tradition on which Livy preferred to rely been more trustworthy. 
But neither the materials out of which it was oom posed, nor the 
manner in which it had been put%gether, were men as to make it 
a safo guide. It was indeed represented by a long line of respect- 
able names. The majority of the Roman annalists were men of 
high birth and education, with a long experience of affaire, and their 
defects did not arise from aeolusion of life or ignorance of letters. 
It is rather in the conditions under which they wrote and in the 
rules and traditions of their craft that the causes of their short- 
comings must be sought 

It was not until the 6th century from the foundation of the dty 
that historical writing began in Rome. The father of Roman hie- 
tory, Q. Fa bills Pictor, a patrician and a senator, can scarcely have 
published his annals before the close of the Second Punic War, hot 
these annals covered the whole period from the arrival ofEvaader 
in Italy down at least to rile battle by Lake Trarimaae (217 to,). 
Outer what materials, than, did he put together hie aoeoant m 
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* ***** arftto to ta» mcowdiA fat «n«wertoa 
«Mji ^ytka wjtfcygnedBBwe of owtefaty. A wnftl emainktion 
» W tagiMQta of Fabiu* (tee H. Peter, Biatorieohm Utmmonm 
Mdkfma, Leipeio, 1870 ; etui Niteeoh. AOm. AmalitM, Berlin, 
1878) mania in the firet niece e marked difference between the 
kingly, period end that which followed the eateblUhment of the 
republic* The history of the former stretches back into the regions 
of pure mythology. It is little more than a collection of tables 
told with scarcely any attempt at criticism, and with no more 
regard to chronological sequence than was necessary to make the 
tele run smoothly or to fill up such gaps as that between the flight 
of ASneas from Troy and the supposed year of the foundation of 
Rome. But from its very commencement the history of the 
republic wears a different aspect The mass of floating tradition, 
which had come down from early days, with its tales of border 
raids and forays, of valiant chiefs, and deeds of patriotism, is now 
rudely fitted into a framework of a wholly different kind. This 
framework consists of short notices of important events, wars, pro- 
'digies, consecration of temples, Ac., all recorded with extreme 
brevity, precisely dated, and couched in a somewhat archaic style. 
They were taken probably from one or more of the state registers, 
such as the annals of the pontiffs, or those kept by the leailes in 
the temple of Ceres. This bare official outline of the past history 
of his city was by Fabius filled in from the rich store of tradition 
that lay ready to his hand. The manner and spirit in which he 
effected this combination were no doubt wholly uncritical. Usually 
he seems to have transferred both annalistic notices and popular 
traditions to his pages much in the shape m which he found them. 
But he unquestionably gave undue prominence to the tales of the 
prowess and glory of the Fabii, and probably also allowed his own 
strong aristocratic sympathies to colour his version of the early 
political controversies. This fault of partiality was, according to 
rolybius, a conspicuous blot in Fabius's account of his own times, 
which was, we are told, lull and in the main accurate, and, like trie 
earlier portions, consisted of official annalistic notices, supple- 
mented, however, not from tradition, but from his own experience 
and from contemporary sources. But even here Polybius charges 
him with favouring Home at the expense of Carthage, and with 
the undue exaltation of the great head of his house, Q. Fabius 
Cunctator. 

Nevertheless the comparative fidelity with which Fabius seems 
to have reproduced his materials might have made his annals the 
starting point of a critical history. But unfortunately intelligent 
criticism was exactly what they never received. It is true that in 
some respects a decided advance upon Fabius was made by subse- 
quent annalists. M. Porcius Cato (234-149 b.c. ) widened the scope 
of Roman history so as to include that of the chief Italian cities, and 
made the first serious attempt to settle the chronology. In his his- 
tory of the Punic wars Ceslius Antipater ( circa 130 b.o.) added fresh 
material, drawn probably from the works of the Sicilian Greek 
Silenus, while Licmius Macer (70 B.c.) distinguished himself by 
the use he made of the ancient 44 linen books. ” No doubt, too* 
the later annalists, at any rate from Coelins Antijiater onwards, 
improved upon Fabius in treatment and st\ le. But in more essen* 
tial points we can discern no progress. One annalist after another 
quietly adopted the establisted tradition, as it had been left by his 
predecessors, without any serious alterations of its main outlines. Of 
Independent research and critical analysis we find no trace, and the 
general agreement upon main facts is to be attributed simply to the 
regularity with which each writer copied the one before him. But, 
had the filter annalists contented themselves with simply reproduc- 
ing the earlier ones, we Bhould at least have had the old tradition 
before us in a simple and tolerably genuine form. As it was, while 
they slavishly clung to its substance, they succeeded as a rnle in 
destroying all traces of its original form and colouring. L. Cal- 
trarnius Piso, tribune in 149 B.c. and consul in 138 b.o., prided 
himself on reducing the old legends to the level of common sense, 
and importing into them valuable moral lessons for his own gener- 
ation. By Caelius Antipater the methods of rhetoric were first 
applied to history, a disastrous precedent enough. He inserted 
•peeohea, enlivened his pages with chance tales, and aimed, as 
Cfioero telle us, at not merely narrating facts but also at beautifying 
them. His successors carried still farther the practice of dressing 
up the rather bald chronicles of earlier writers with all the orna- 
ments of rhetoric. The old traditions were altered, almost beyond 
the possibility of recognition, by exaggerations, interpolations, and 
additions. Fresh incidents were inserted, new motives suggested, 
and speeches composed in order to infuse the required life and fresh- 

' ness into these dry bones of history. At the same rime the politi- 
cal bias of the writers, and the political ideas of their day were 
allowed, in some cases perhaps half unconsciously, to affect their 
representations of pest events. Annalists of the Graochan age im- 
ported into the early struggles of patricians and plebeians the 
economic controversies of their own day, and painted the first 
tribunes in the colours of the ty G rec ^i ^ 
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senate, as established hy Su8a» Vo pctttical *ia» wr> «4M 
family pride, fbr the gratuteattao of which the archives or thegres t 
houses, the funeral panegyrics, or the imagination of the writer 
himself supplied an ample store of doubtfril material Pedi grees 
were invented, imaginary consulships and fictitious triumphs 
inserted, and family traditions and family honours were formally 
incorporated with the history of the state. 

Things were not much better even where the annalists were 
dealing with recent or contemporary events. Here indeed their 
materials were naturally fuller and more trustworthy, and less room 
was left for fanciful decoration and capricious alteration of the 
facts. But their methods are in the main unchanged. What they 
found written they copied ; the gaps they supplied^ where personal 
experience failed, by imagination. No better proof of this can 
be given than a comparison of the annalist's version of history with 
that of Polybius. In the fourth and fifth deoadea of Livy the 
two appear side by side, and the contrast between them is atnking. 
Polybius, ior instance, gives the number of the slain at Cynee* 
oephubc as 8000 ; the annalists raise it as high as 40,000 (Livy. 
xxxiiL 10). In another case (xxxll 6) Valerius Antias, the ohtef 
of sinneis in this respect, inserts a decisive Roman victory over the 
Macedonians, in which 12,000 of the latter were slain and 2200 > 
taken prisoners, an achievement recorded by no other authority* 
In some parts of these two decades, however, Livy gives us only 
the annalists’ story. Of the campaigns in Cisalpine Gaul, Liguria, 
and Spain, as described by him on their authority, Nissan well 
remarks (t/rUersuch., p. 94), 4 4 One would think tnat the Gauls, 
Ligurians, and Spaniards were there for the sole purpose of being 
slaughtered in thousands by the Romans. Year after year they 
rise in revolt against Rome, lose some 40,000 men in the struggle, 
and finally submit, only to begin the same game afresh the next 
year. ” 

Such was the written tradition on which Livy mainly relied* We 
have next to examine the manner in which he u>»ed it, and here we 
are met at the outset by the difficulty of determining with exactness 
what authorities he is following at any one time ; for of the import* 
anoe of full and accurate references he has no idea, and often fbr 
chapters together he gives us no clue at alL More often still hs 
contents himself with such vague phrases as 44 they say/' 4 4 the 
story goes,” 44 some think/' or speaks in jgeneral terms of 44 andent 
writers ” or 44 my authorities.” Even where he mentions a writer 
by name, it is frequently clear that the writer named is not the one 
whose lead he is following at the moment, but that he is noticed 
incidentally as differing from Livy's guide for the time being on 
some point of detail (compare the references to Piso in the first de- 
cade, i. 65, ii. 82, Ac.). It is very rarely that Livy explicitly teUe 
us whom he has selected as his chief source tag., Fabius, xxii. 7 \ 
Polybius, xxxiii. 10). By a careful analysis, however, of thoee por- 
tions of his work which admit of a comparison with the text of his 
acknowledged authorities (e. a . , fourth and fifth decades, see Nissan, 
Unterauchungm, Berlin, 18o8), and elsewhere by comparing hie 
version with the known fragments of the various annalists, and 
with what we are told of their style and method of treatment, we 
are able to form a general idea of nis plan of procedure. As to the 
first decade, it is generally agreed that in the first and seoond books 
at any rate he follows such older and simpler writers as Fabius 
Pictor and Calpurnius Piso (the only ones whom he there refen to 
by name), to whom, so far as the first book is concerned, Niebuhr 
(Introd. Lcct. % p. 88) would add the met Ennius. With the close 
of the second book or the opening of the third we come upon the 
first traces of the use of later authors. Valerius Antias is first 
quoted in iii. 6, and signs of his handiwork are visible hare and 
there throughout the rest of the decade (vii 88, ix. 27, x. 8-6) 
In the fourth book the principal authority is apparently Lksinius 
Macer, and for the period following the sack of Rome by the Gauls 
Q. Claudius Quadrigariua, whose annals began at this point in the 
history. We have besides a single reference (vii, 8) to the anti- 
quarian Cincius, and two (iv. 28, x. 9) to Q. JSliui Tubero, one of 
the last in the list of annalists. Passing to the third decade, we 
find ourselves at once confronted by a question which hue been 
long and fully discussed*- the relation between Livy and Polybius* 
Did Livv use Polybius at all, and, if so, to what extent f (f&e for 
details Httbner, Grundns* m VorUnmgtn Hb, <L Mftn* Zdtteretfur* 
g€Bckichle f p. 196). 

It is conceded on all hands that Livy in this decade makes con* 
eiderable use of other authorities than Polybius (*,g., Faldos, 

7 ; Callus Antipater, xxL 88, 46, 47, xxii. 81, Ac.), that he only 
once mentions Polybius (xxx. 46, 44 Polybius hauaquaquam spsr* 
nendus auctor"), and that, if he used him, he did so to a much less 
extent than in the fourth and fifth decades, and in a very different 
manner* It is also agreed that we can detect in Livy's account of 
the Hannibalic war two distinct elements, derived originally, tb* 
one from a Roman, the other from a non-Roman source. But from 
these generally accepted pre mis se s two opposite conclusions bfct* 
been drawn. On the one hand, it la maintained ta g. , by Ltahmann* 
a Ffter, ILPster, JEW*. Bm, Rsttty.) that thoee parte ufUrifa 
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tnovem^nis prior to ills invasion of Italy) are taketi by Livy directly 
from I’ofybius, with occasional reference., of course to, other writers, 
UpA with the Oinission (us in the later decades) of all matters unr 
interest’ rg to Livy or liis Roman readers, .and the addition of 
r/jc.toric^l tonedi es and occasional comments. It is urged that Iiivy, 
w(io in the fourtii and fifth decades shows himself so sensible of 
the great merits of Polybius, is not likely to have ignored him in 
the third, and that his more limited use of him in the latter case 
is fully accounted for, by the closer connexion of the history with 
Koine and Homan affairs, and the comparative excellence of the 
available Homan authorities, and, lastly, that the points of agree- 
ment with Polybius, not only in matter but in expression, can only 
be explained mi the theory that Livy is directly following the great 
Greek historian. , On the o^hei; band, it is maintained (especially 
hy Kchweglor, Nitzsch, and K. Bottebor) that the extent and nature 
of Livy’s agreement with Polybius in this part of his work point 
rather "to, the who hy both of a common original authority. It is 
argued that Livy's ipodo of using his authorities is tolerably 
uniform, apd that bis mode of usitig Polybius in particular is 
known with certainty from the later decades. Consequently the 
theory that he used Polybius in the third decade requires us to 
assume that in tbps one instance he departed widely, and without 
sufficient reason, from his usual course of procedure. Moreover, 
eypn in the passages where the agreement with Polybius is most 
apparent, there are so many discrepancies and divergencies in 
detail, and so inany unaccountable omissions and additions, as. to 
render it inconcoivulje that he hjid the text of Polybius before him. 
Bur all these lire made intelligible if we suppose Livy to nave been 
here following direptly or indirectly the same original sources that 
were used by Polybius, The earliest of these original sources wgs 
probably Silenus, with whom may possibly be placed, for books 
xxi., xxii., Fabius Pietor. The latter Livy certainly used directly 
for some parts of the decade, The former he almost as certainly 
anew only at second hand, the intermediate authority being prob- 
ably Ciehus Aniipater. This writer, who confined himself to, a 
history of the Second Punic Wur,, in seven, books, is expressly 
referred to by Livy eleven times in the third .decade ; and in other 
passages where bis name is not mentioned Livy can be shown to 
nave followed him (c.g., xxii. ft, ,49, 50, 51 ; xxiv. 9). . In the 

i dter books of the decade bis chief authority is possibly Valerius 
qtias. , 

In the fourth apd fifth decades the question of Livy’s authorities 
presents no great ditficulties, and the conclusions arrived at by 
jNissep in his masterly Unterauchnngen have met with general 
acceptance. , These may be shortly stated as follows. In, the 
portions of the history which deal with Greece and the past, Livy 
follows Polybius, aqd tliene portions are easily distinguishable from 
the rest by their superior clearness, accuracy, find fulness. On the 
other hand, for the history of Italy and western Europe be falls 
back oil Roman annul ists, especially, it seems, on Claudius 
Quadtigarius and Valerius Antias, —a most unfortunate choice, — 
and from them too he takes the annalistic mould into which liis 
matter is cast. 

Livy’s general method of using these authorities was .certainly 
not such as would be deemed satisfactory in a. modern historian, 
He is indeed free from the grosser faults of deliberate injustice and 
falsification, ami lie resists that temptation to invent to whjch “ the 
minds of authors are only top much inclined ” (xxii. 7). ,Nov is lie 
unconscious of the necessity foPsorne kind of criticism. He distin- 
guishes between rumour and the precise statements of recognized 
authorities p;/'. xxi. 46. v. 21 ? vii. 6). The latter lie reproduced in 
the main faithfully, but with a certain exercise of discretion. 
Where they disagreed, he calls attention to the fact, occasionally 
pronouncing in favour of one version rather than another (ii. 41, 
xxi. 46), though often on no adequate grounds, or attempting to 
roconeile and explain discrepancies (vi. 12, 38). Where he detects 
or suspects tlio insertion of fabulous matter he has no Scruple in 
saynig so (c.g. f ii. 7, v. 21, “ insoritiir iiuic loco fribula”)-. Gross 
exaggemtions, such as those in which Valerius Antias indulged, he 
roundly denounces (xxxvi. 38, “in augeiulo nuruero non , alius 
iuiempemntior ”), and with equal plainness of speech he condemns 
the family vanity which had so constantly corrupted and distorted 
the truth. “I supposed’ he says (viii. 40), “that the record, and 
memorial of .these matters hath been depraved ami corrupted by 
these funeral orations of praises, .... while every house and 
family draweth to it the honour and renown of poble exploits, 
martial feats, and dignities by any untruth and lie, so it be 
colohrablu.” The legendary character of the earliest traditions he 
frankly admits. “Such tilings us are reported either before or at 
the foundation of the city, more beautified and set out with ports’ 
fables th an grounded upon pure and faithful records, ,1 tnean neither 
to aver nor disprove ” (/W.) ; and of the whole history previous 
to the sack of Rome hy the Gauls (390 iu\) he writes that it wai 
obscure “ both in regard of exceeding antiquity* and also for that 
i# thosei dairf there were .very few writings and monuments, the 
qTijy/ftithfuI safeguard and true remembrancers of deeds past ; and* 
besides, whatsoever was registered in the commentaries gf the 


priests and in Other public or private records, the sfcthe for the moat 
part, when the city was burned; ririrished withal.” Furthet than 
this, however; Livy’s criticism does not go. Where his written 
authorities are not palpably inconsisteht with each other or with 
probability he Accepts dnd trafifccHbes their record without any 
further inquiry; nor does he ever attempt to get behind this re- 
cord in order to discover the original evidence on Which it rested. 
His acceptance in any particular cdse of the version giveh by an 
annalist by no. means implies that he has by careful inquiry satis- 
fied himself of its truth. At the most it only preshpposes a eoih- 
parison with other versions, equally secofad hand, but either less 
geherally accepted or less in harmony with his own vieWs of the 
situation ; ana in ninny cases the reasons he gives for his prefer- 
ence of one account over another are eminently unscientific (e.g.\ 
xxvi. 49, “media similliimi veris”). Livy’s history, tlieh, rests on 
no foundation of original research ot even of careful verification. 
It is a compilation, and even aB such it leaves milch to be desired. 
For we cannot credit Livy with having made such a preliminary 
survey of liis authorities as would enable him to determine their 
relations to each other, and fuse their various harrativhs into a con- 
sistent whole. It is clear, on the contrary, that his circle of 
authorities for any one decade was a comparatively small one, that 
of these, he selected one, and transcribed him with the necessary 
embellishments and other slight modifications Until impelled 
by various reasons to drop him. He then, withoiit warning, takes 
up another, whom lie follows iii the same way. The result is a 
curious mosriio, in which pieces of all colours anddates are found side 
by side, and in which even the great artistic skill displayed through- 
out fails to conceal the lack of internal unity. Tliqs many of Livy’s 
inconsistencies are duo to bis having pieced together two versions, 
each of which gave a ditterently coloured account of the same eveht. 
Mommsen has clearly shown that this is what, has happened iii hi4 
relation of the legal proceedings agiiinst. the elder AfricanuB in book 
xxxviii. (Rom. Forschunqen , ii.); and in the story Of the first 
secession, as he tells it, the older version which represented it ai 
due to political and the later which explained it by economical 
grievances are found side by side. Rimilarly a change from one 
authority to another leads him not miftequently to copy from the 
latter statements inconsistent with those lie took from the former, 
to forget what he has previously said, or to treat as kndwn a fact 
which has not been mentioned before (cf. ii. 1; Xxxiv. 6, rind 
Weissenborn’s Introduction , p. 37). In other cases where the rianie 
event lias been placed by different annalists iti different years, or 
where their versions of it varied, it reappears in Livy as two events. 
Thus the four campaigns against the Volsei (ii. 17 #q.) are, as 
Schwegler (R. G., i. 13) rightly says, simply variations of one single 
expedition. Other instances of such “ dbublettes ” arb the two 
single combats described in xxiii. 46 and xxv. 18* and tlie twC 
battles at Bau’ulii in Spain (xxvii. 17 and xxviii. 12). Without 
doubt too jfnich of the chronological confusion observable throughout 
Livy is due to the fact that lie follows now orb* now another 
authority, heedless of their differences on this head. Thus hd 
vacillates between the CatoniaU and Varronian reckoning of the 
years of the city, and between the chronologies of Polybius andthri 
Roman, annalists. 

To these defects in his method must be added the fact that he 
does not always succeed even in accurately reproducing the 
authority he is fortlio time following. In the cade of Polybius, for 
instance, he allows himself great freedom in omitting what strikes 
lnm as irrelevant, or tedious, or uninteresting to his Roman readers, 
a process in which much Valuable inatter disappears. In other 
crises his desire to give a vividness and point to what he doubtless 
considered the rather bald ahd dry style of Polybius leads hiin into 
absurdities and in accuracies. Thus by the treaty with Antiochus 
I (1 8<8 n.c. ) it was provided that, the Greek communities of Asia Minot 
“shall settle their mutual differences by arbitration,” and so fat 
Livy correctly transcribes Polybius* but he adds with ri rhetorical 
flourish, “or, if both parties prefer it, by war” (jtxxiiii. 88). 
Elsewhere, liis blunders are apparently due to hastp, or ignorance, or 
sheet carelessness; thus, for instance* when Polybius speaks of the 
iEtoliaus assembling at their capital Therm oft, Livy (xixlii. 8fiJ 
not only substitutes Therhiopyhe, but gratuitously i affirms hiri 
readers that here the Pylfcan assemblies were held. Thatiks partly 
to carelessness, partly to mistranslation, he makes sad havofc (xxxv. 
5 8q . } | of Polybius’s account of the battle of Cynoscephalse, while ill 
xxxviii. 7 he mistakes 0up«oris (“ shields”) for fli 5pot (“ doors ”), hud 
makes nonsense of the passage accordingly. Finally, Livy canhot 
bt* altogether acquitted on the charge of having here and there 
modified Polybiils in the interests of Rome, as when he gives OH 
ait* of magnanimous moderation to the spoliation of Atnhracia (189 
B.c,), by adding, after describing the carrying away of all statues* 
bronzes, rind pictures, “nihil prseterea trictam violatuinve * 
(xxtviii. 9, comp. xiv. 19 ; and Nissen; Untera ., p. 81). 

t fidrioua as jttifeae .detente iii ttffctHod dptj&t It 

2 *e#ed in toe light dt ipodern Criticism, it ib probable tfiafc 
ey saaiijr pardoned, if iqcUed tftey weft* ever 
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discovered^ by his contemporaries,. lfor f it was on the 
artistic rather than on the critical side of history that stress 
was al^st^ universally laid in antiquity, and the thing that 
above all others was expected from the historian was not 
8< ? a scientific investigation and accurate exposition 
of the truth, as its skilful presentation in such a form us 
would charm and iuterest the reader, in this sense Cicero, 
t 2, speaks of history as an “opus uratoriuin,” 
and Quintilian, x. 1, as “ a prose poem ” (carmen solutum) ; 
and po. we find that in the judgment of ancient critics, it is 
by tfieir artistic merits that historians stand or fall. Tried 
h? this standard, Livy deservedly won and held a place in 
thq v^ry first rank. Asinius Bollio sneered at his Patavinity, 
^nd the emperor Caligula denounced him as verbose, 
but with these exceptions the opinion of antiquity was 
Unanimous in pronouncing him a consummate literary 
workman. The classical purity of his style, the eloquence 
of his speeches, the skill with which be depicted the 
play of emotion, aud his masterly portraiture of great men, 
are all in turn warmly commended, and in our own day 
we question if any ancient historian is either more readable 
or more widely read. It is true that lor us bis artistic 
treatment of history is not without its drawbacks. The 
more trained historical sense of modern times is continually 
shocked by the obvious untruth of his colouring, especially 
in the earlier parts of his history* by the palpable unreality 
of many of the speeches, and by the naivete with which he 
omits everything, however important, which lie thinks wall 
weary his readers. Rut in spite of all this we are forced 
to acknowledge that, as a master of what we may perhaps 
call “ narrative history, ^ he hgs no superior in antiquity ; 
for, inferior as he is to Thucydides, to Polybius, and even 
to Tacitus in philosophic power and breadth of view', he is 
at least their equal in the skill w r ith which he tells his story. 
He is indeed the prince of chroniclers, and in this respect 
hot, unworthy to be classed even with flerodotus (Quint., 
x. 1). Nor is anythihg more remarkable than the way in 
which Livy’s fine taste and sen^e of proportion, his true 
poetic feeling and genuine enthusiasm, saved him from 
the besetting faults of the mode of treatment which he 
adopted. The most superficial comparison of his account 
of the earliest days of Home with that given by Dionysius 
shows from wliat depths of tediousness he was preserved 
by these qualities, instead ,of the wearisome prolixity and 
the misplaced pedantry which make the latter almost 
^readable, we find the old tales briefly and simply told. 
Their .primitive beauty is nut marred by any attempt to 
force them, into an historical mould, or disguised beneath 
ah accumulation of the insipid inventions of later times. 
At, the same time they are not treated as inqre tales for 
children, for Livy never forgets the dignity that belongs 
to them as the prelude to the great epic of Koine, and 
as consecrated by the faith of' generations. Perhaps an 
even stronger proof of the skill which enabled Livy to 
avoiii dangers which were fatal to weaker men is to be 
found in his speeches. We cannot indeed Regard them, 
with the ancients, as the best part of his bistory, for the 
majority of them are obviously unhistoHcai, and nearly all 
savour somewhat too much of the rhetorical schools to he 
perfectly agreeable to modern taste. To appreciate them 
we must take them for what they are, pieces of declama- 
tion intended, either to enliven the course of the narrative, 
po place vividly before the, reader the feelings and aims of 
the chief Actors, of more frequently still to enforce some 
*BSsbn which the author himself has at heart. The 
substance no doubt of . many of them Livy took from his 
authorities, but their form is his own, and, in throwing 
intb theta all bis own eloduence hud ebthusiasih, hfe nbt 
tail? Acted iti cbnfdWilty with tHe eftfcflbtjfihhd tnidittatto Of 
his art, but found a welcome outlet for feelings and ideas 


which the fail of the republic had deprived of ail, other 
means of expression.. To iis, therefore, they are valuable 
not ouly for their eloquence, but still more ap giving ( ua 
our clearest insight into Livy's own sentiments, pis lofty* 
sense of the greatness of Rome, his appreciation ,of Roman 
courage and firmness, and his reverence for the simple 
virtues of older times. But, freely as Livy uses this privilege 
of speechmaking, his correct taste keeps ms rhetoric within 
reasonable limits. With a very few ^ exceptions the 
speeches are dignified in tone, full of life, and have at 
least a dramatic propriety, while of such incongruous aqd 
laboured absufditics as the speech which Dionysiu^ puts 
into the mouth of Romulus, after the rape of the Sabine 
women, there are no instance^ in Livy. 

But, if pur estimate of the merits of his speeches is 
moderated by doubts as to his right to introduce them at 
all, no such scruples interfere with our admiratioq for the 
skill wifh which he has drawn the portraits of the grect^ 
men who figure in his pages. We ftmy indeed doubt 
whether in all cases they are drawn with perfect accuracy 
and impartiality, but of their life-like vigour and clearness 
there can be no question. Witji Livy this portrait-paint- 
ihg was a labour of love. u To all great men,” says Seneca, 
“ he gave their due ungrudgingly,” hut he is at his oeqt Jin 
dealing with those who, like Q. Fabius Maxinius, “ the 
Delayer, ” were in his eyes the most perfect types of the 
true Roman. Over their pictures bo lingers with lpving 
care. Each act. of their lives, and every speech that is put 
into their mouths, adds something to, the completeness or 
tin* sketch, or brings into stronger relief its characteristic 
features, and thus the desired impression is produced more 
indelibly than by pages of critical analysis or panegyric. 

The general effect of Liyy’s narrative is no doubt a 
little spoilt by tbe awkward arrangement, adopted froia 
his authorities, which obliges him to group the events by 
years, and thus to disturb their natural relations and con^ 
ti unity. As the result his history has the appearance of 
being rather a series of brilliant pictures loosely strung 
together than a coherent narrative. But lj; is impossible 
not to admire the copious variety of thought and language, 
and the evenly flowing style which carried him safely 
through the dreariest periods of his history; and ptili more 
remarkable is the dramatic power he displays, when some 
great crisis or thrilling episode stirs his btood f The sent 
teiiees with which he begins his account of the sack, of 
Runic by the Gauls are impressive in their soleqip sim- 
plicity : •“ In the same year one M. Cmdicius, a plebeian, 
gave notice to the tribunes that in the new road where now 
there standeth a chapel, above the temple of Vesta, there 
was in tbe still time of the night a voice heard, lotider 
than any man’s, commanding that the magistrates ShoUld 
be told that the Gauls were edming” (Vi. 32). With 
gchuihe tragic itbriy he describes hoft, ds the hblir df tnfclfr 
fate drew nigh* the minds of the Romans were blinded fvi. 
37), and how they forgot their ancient .cunning m counsel 
and their courage in the fight, fill full unhappily arjd in 
on ill hour” they were scattered tfc the winds by their 
foes. Equally vivid is his picture of the self-fc evofion of 
the senators who refused to save, themselves by flight— 
“ then the elij^rs that had triumphed aforetime, and Keen 
consuls, o[»erily gave out and said that they woiild live and 
die together with them.” . . . But we have not space to 
follow the story to its triumphant close, when the banished 
Caniilius arrived to save the country which had driven him 
into exile. Nor can we do more than refer to the descrip. 
tion of the forced march of the consuj Claudius in tnt 
Second Runjc War, of the battle by the river Met&nnis, add 
the death of Hasdruhal. ^ , 

Liv-v, however, is not taw&ys at his best. For the full 
exercise of his powers be seems tp require either the 
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stimulus supplied by the absorbing interest of the par- 
ticular events lie is describing, or the absence of any 
authority so full and so little to be disregarded as to fetter 
his freedom. Certain it is that in his accounts of the 
kingly period, and of the Hannibalic war, he is seen to 
much better advantage than in the fourth and fifth decades. 
We may naturally suppose too that his energies flagged 
as the work progressed ; and in the extant fragments of 
the ninety-first book other critics besides Niebuhr have 
detected the signs of failing strength. 

In style and language Livy represents the best period of 
Latin prose writing. He has passed far beyond the bald 
and meagre diction of the early chroniclers. In his hands 
Latin acquired a flexibility and a richness of vocabulary 
unknown to it before. If he writes with less finish and 
a less porfoct rhythm than his favourite model Cicero, he 
excels him in the varied structure of his periods, and their 
adaptation to the subject-matter. It is true that here and 
there the “creamy richness” of his style becomes ver- 
bosity, aud that he occasionally draws too freely on his 
inexhaustible store of epithets, metaphors, and turns of 
speech ; but these faults, which did not escape the censure 
even of friendly critics like Quintilian, are comparatively 
rare in the extant parts of his work. From the tendency 
to use a poetic diction in prose, which was so conspicuous 
a fault in the writers of the silver age, Livy is not wholly 
free. In his earlier books especially there are numerous 
phrases and sentences which have an unmistakably poetic 
ring, recalling sometimes Ennius and more often his con- 
temporary Virgil (see for instance Teuffel, p. 482, n. 14). 
But in Livy this poetic element is kept within bounds, 
and servos only to give warmth and vividness to the 
narrative. Similarly, though the influence of rhetoric upon 
his language, as well as upon his general treatment, is 
clearly perceptible, he has not the perverted love of 
antithesis, paradox, and laboured word-painting which 
offends us in Tacitus; and, in spite of the Venetian richness 
of his colouring, and the copious flow of his words, he is on 
the whole wonderfully natural and simple. 

Theso merits, not less than the high tone and easy grace 
of his narrative and the eloquence of his speeches, gave 
Livy a hold on Roman readers such as only Cicero and 
Virgil besides him over obtained. His history formed 
the groundwork of nearly all that was afterwards written 
on the subject. Plutarch, writers on rhetoric like the elder 
Seneca, moralists like Valerius Maximus, went to Livy for 
their stock examples. Florus and Eutropius abridged him; 
Orosius extracted from him his proofs of the sinful blind- 
ness of the pagan world ; and in every school Livy was 
firmly established as a text-book for the Homan youth. 

By far the most complete account of the various editions of Livy, 
and of all that has been written upon him, will ho found in Emil 
Hiibnor a Orundriss zu J r orlcsu?igett fiber die Rdmischc LitercUur - 
geschichte, 4th od., Berlin, 1878. The most successful translation 
of his history is that by Philemon Holland, London, 1(500. (II. F. P.) 

LIZARD. The name Lizard (Lat., laceida) originally 
referred only to the small European species of four-legged 
reptiles, but is now applied to a whole order (Lacertilia) 
which is represented by extremely numerous species in all 
temperate and tropical parts of the globe. Lizards may be 
described as reptiles with a more or less elongate body 
terminating in a tail, and with the skin either folded into 
scales (as in snakes) or granular or tubercular ; legs are 
generally present— usually four, rarely two in number— 
but sometimes they are reduced to rudiments or entirely 
hidden below the skin ; the jaws are toothed, and the two 
mandibles firmly united in front by an osseous suture. 
Eyelids are generally present. The vent js a transverse 
slit, and not longitudinal as in Crocodilians. Other struc- 
tural characteristics, especially of the skeleton, separate 
lizards from the other orders of reptiles ; but will be better 
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understood if described in relation to the other members 
of that class. See Reptiles. 

At a low estimate the number of described species of 
lizards may be given as about one thousand soven hundred, 1 
They are extremely scarce north of 60° N. lat. ; and in 
the southern hemisphere the southern point of Patagonia 
forms the furthest limit of their range. As we approach 
the tropics, the variety of forms and the number of 
individuals increase steadily, the most specialized and the 
most developed forms (the monitors and leguanB) being 
restricted to the tropical regibns where lizards abound. 
They have adapted themselves to almost every physical 
condition, except the extreme cold of high latitudes or 
altitudes. Those inhabiting temperate latitudes hibernate. 
The majority live on broken ground, rocks with or without 
vegetation ; others are arboreal ; to a few (certain monitors) 
the neighbourhood of water is a necessity; whilst others are 
true desert animals, in colour scarcely distinguishable from 
their surroundings. Some, like many geckos, live near or 
in houses, being enabled by a peculiar apparatus of their 
toes to run along perpendicular and even overhanging 
surfaces. No lizard enters the sea, with the exception of 
one species, the leguan of the Galapagos (. Amblyrhynchus ), 
which feeds on sea-weed. Some, like the majority of the 
geckos, are nocturnal. 

The motions of most lizards are executed with great but 
not enduring rapidity. With the exception of the chamce- 
leon, all drag their body over the ground, the limbs being 
wide apart, turned outwards, and relatively to the bulk of 
the body generally weak. But the limbs show with regard 
to development great variation, and an uninterrupted 
transition from the most perfect condition of two pairs with 
five separate clawed toes to their total disappearance; 
yet even limbless lizards retain rudiments of the osseous 
framework below the skin. The motions of these limb- 
less lizards are very similar to those of snakes, which 
they resemble in their elongate body passing into a long 
cylindrical and tapering tail. 

In a great many lizards (Lacertidw, skinks, geckos) the 
muscles of the several vertebral segments of the tail are so 
loosely connected, and the axis of the vertebrae is so weak, that 
the tail breaks off with the greatest facility. The part severed 
retains its muscular irritability for a short time, wriggling 
as if it were a living creature. A lizard thus mutilated 
does not seem to be much affected tfy its loss, and in a 
short time the part is reproduced ; but, whilst the muscles 
and also the integuments may be perfectly regenerated, the 
osseous part always remains replaced by a cartilaginous 
rod, without vertebral segmentation. This faculty is of 
great advantage to the lizards endowed with it ; they aro 
either species in which the tail has no special function, 
such as to assist in a particular kind of locomotion or to 
serve as a weapon of defence, or they are small species 
which lack other means of escape from their numerous 
enemies. The geckos are even able to throw off their tail 
spontaneously, and aro said to do this frequently when 
pursued by some other animal, which is satisfied with 
capturing the wriggling member, whilst the owner saves its 
life by a rapid flight 

The majority of lizards are carnivorous, the larger feed- 
ing on small mammals, birds, fishes, and eggs, the smaller 
on insects, worms, and other invertebrates. Not a few, 
however, are herbivorous, as the larger leguans, and many 
agamas. This difference in diet is quite independent of 
modifications of dentition. Generally the teeth are simply 

1 The two latest general works on lizards are those by Dum6ril and 
Bibron (Erpttologic (]tntralc> with atlas, tom. i.-ix., Paris, 1884-54, 
8vo), and by J. E. Gray (Catalogue of Lizards in the Collection of the, 
British Museum, London, 1845, 8vo). Both ore now antiquated, and 
a new edition of either is much required. 
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tonical, pointed, more rarely blunt, or notched at the top 
or sides. Always anchylosed with the boije, they are 
inserted either on the inner side of the margin of the jaws 
(pleurodontes), or on the edge of the bones (acrodotites). 
The form of the tongue exhibits many modifications which 
have been used for the division of the order into families, 
as will be seen from the systematic list given below. 

All lizards are oviparous, the eggs being of an oval shape, 
and covered with a hard or leathery calcareous shell. 
The number of eggs laid is, in comparison with other 
reptiles small, perhaps never exceeding forty, and some, 
like the anolis and geckos, deposit only one or two at a 
time, but probably the act of oviposition is repeated in 
these lizards at frequent intervals. The parents do not 
take care of their progeny, and leave the eggs to hatch 
where they were deposited. In a few lizards, however, 
the eggs are retained in the oviduct until the embryo is 
fully developed : these species, then, bring forth living 
young, and are called ovovivi parous. 

No lizard is venomous, with, perhaps, a single exception 
(Helodej'ma) to be mentioned hereafter. 

The order of lizards may be divided into the following 
suborders and families : — 

First Suborder. ■ — Cionocrania. 

Vertdrrm proccelian ; an orbital ring until, a temporal bar more or 
less complete ; columella present ; parietal bone single. 

Family 1. Monitor idsr,.~ -Scales of the belly oblong, quadrangular, | 
in cross-bands, on the back and tail rhombic, very small or granular. 
Tongue very long, exsertile, ending in two long lilaments, sheathed 
at the base. Head with small polygonal shields. The largest 
lizards, inhabiting the African, Indian, and Australian regions. 

Genera: Psammosaurus, Odatria , Varnnu * ( Monitor ), H ydrosaurus. 

Family 2. Tcjidm . — Scales small, granular, sometimes with larger 
tubercles; those of the belly oblong, quadrangular, ill cross bands. 
Head with lurge symmetrica) scutes. Tongue long, scaly, bifid at 
the end. Dentition acrodont. No Ibid of the skin along the sides. 
Tropical and subtropical America. 

Genera: fejus, Calloptstes, Arneiva , Cnomidophorut , Dicrudon, Acrantu s, 
Centropyx , Cvocodiluru s, Ada , L'usta. 

Family 3. Laccrtidm. — Seut'dlation as in the preceding family. 
Tongue ioiig, exsertile, bifid at the end, without sheath at the base. 
Dentition pleurodont. Old World, especially from the Europo- 
Asiatie, African, and Indian regions. 

Genera : Lacerta, 7'mptdosaura, Tachydromus, Ichnotropi s. Acanthodactylus , 
Pmmmodromm , Bci'apteira, Eremuu, Mesalina , Cabrtta , Ophioju, C/umdrophtopi, 
Trac/te/oplychut. 

Family 4. Xantkusiidae . — Distinguished from the preceding 
family by a broader non- exsertile tougue. California, Central 
America, and Cuba. 

Genera : Xanthusta, Ltpxdophyma , Cricosaura. 

Family f*. Trachydermi . — Scales arranged in transverse rows, 
frequently swollen or tubercular. Tongue ending in two short 
points. Dentition pleurodont. No lVmond pores. Central 
America, extending into the subtropical parts of North America. 

Genera : Heloderma , (Jerrhonotus. 

Family 6. Zonuridie .- -Seales arranged in transveise rows, quad- 
rangular, those of the hack generally keeled ; a fold of the skin 
runs along the side of the l«>dy, separating the upper from the 
lower parts. Head with large symmetrical shields. Tympanum 
distinct. African region; Pseudopus from the Euroj>o-A sialic, and 
Oph isaurus from the North American region 

Genera: Cordylus, Zonurus, Platymurus, Q err l > (Haul'll*, Pleurostrichu*, Saur- 
opfus, Caitta. Psetidvpus, Ojthisaurus. IP alosaurus. 

Family 7. Chalcididtv . — Scales arranged in transverse bands, 
quadrangular; scarcely a trace of a lateral fold in front. Head 
with large symmetrical shields. Tongue scaly, bifid in front, i 
Typauum hidden. Body long, with rudimentary limbs. Tropical j 
America. 

Genera : Br achy pus, Microdactylia , Chalcis , Optuoynomon, liuchia , Prop us, | 
Heterodactylus, 


J limbs. Scales arranged in transverse series, equal all round the 
! body, provided with a sharp keel, the keels forming longitudinal 
ridges ; no lateral fold. Typauum distinct. Tongue with a very 
shallow notch in front. Soutli Africa. 

I Genus: Chammsaura. 

! Family 10. Gi/mnophlhalmid&. —The entire body is covered with 
rounded imbricate quineuncial scales; head with symmetrical shields, 
j No eyelids. Nostrils lateral, in a single shield. Body long, with 
the limbs small or rudimentary. Irregularly distributed over the 
tropical regions. 

vicnura : Gymnophthalmu s. Fpaphalus, Ablopharus, Blepharoster** , Oryptobh* 
pharos, Mot'tthta, Menetia, Mtcuha , Lerista, Blcpharactisis. 

Family 11. Py(jopodida \ — Scutollation as iu the preceding family, 
hut the nostrils are situated above the up]>er edge of the first labial 
shield. No eyelids. Body long, with a pair of rudimentary hind 
limbs only. Australia. 

Genera : Pygopus, Dolma. 

Family 12. AprasiidsD . — Scutollation as in the preceding families, 
the nostrils in a suture between the nasal and first labial shields. 
No eyelids. Limbs none. Australia. 

Gen un : Aprasia. 

\ Family 13. Lialidni . — Scales imbricate, quincuncially arranged ; 

! head with imbricate scale-like shields. No eyelids. Body long, 
with a pair of rudimentary hind limbs only. Australia. 

| Genus : Halts . 

Family 14. Seine idee . — The entire body is covered with rounded 
imbrieute scales, quineurteially arranged ; head with symmetrical 
shields. Eyelids developed. Nostrils behind the rostral, in a 
separate shield, or between two or three small shields. Tongue 
short, with a notch in front. Ground -lizards. — This family has so 
wide a distribution that its range almost coincides with that of the 
order generally. 

Tin* following genera are compoiicd of numerous spodes, and extend over 
several geographical regions : Jlinuha (Indian and Australian regions), Eumoces, 
Including Mocoa and litopa , Lyyosonu « and ('helomelrs (Indian and Australian 
region*), Plestiodon (Kui'opo- Asiatic. North American, and Indian regions), 
M about a and r IH lupus (Eufirepes), generally distributed in the tropical and sub* 
tropical regions, He l or opus (Indian and Australian regions), Bphmopt and Gon- 
gylus (Kuropo-Aslatlc and African regions). 

Indian genera: Lipinia , Amphixestus , Bygosauru*, Cophoscincut , RisttUa , 
Poiiophis, Chiamela, Homra, Bradiymeles, Hayria , l'l'opidophorus, Rorbsa, Datia, 
Hphenoctphalus, Sr pop hit,. 

A ustralian genera : Ilnniergis , TetraiUirtylus, Omolejtida, Sinphos , Anoma- 
lopus , Uhodona , Ophiosnneus, *S oridia, Biosctncus, Tribolonotus , Trachydosaui'US, 
Corucia , Cyclodus, Stlubosuurus, Nyernia, Tropidolopisina, Tropidotctncus, Ran- 
noscwcus, OpMosrps, 

Trophul American genera: Ophiodos , Celcstus, Camilla, Diploylossus, Haurosia, 
Pan at opus. 

Afrleun genera : Lioirpisrna, DumrriHa. Pyyomeles. Eumocia , tk slot os, Thyrus , 
Amphiyfossm , Hoptina, Hepomorphus , JJrrpelosaura, ISrpacontias. 

Kuropo- A static genera: Hcmcas, Anyuis, Ophtomorus , Zyynopsit, J/smipodion, 
Heps, Ihteromelos. 

North American genus : Anniella. 

Family IB. Acoutiidm . — Scutollation similar to that of the skinks, 
but tin* lostrul shield is enlarged, cup-shaped, the nostril being in 
the rostral, with a long slit between it and the hinder margin of 
the rostral. Eyes distinct, with a lower eyelid. Limbs rudi- 
mentary or absent. Africa, Madagascar, and Ceylon, 

Genera: Ressia, Evcsta, Acontias, Aparallacfus. 

Family 16. Typhlinidm. Differing from the preceding family by 
having the eyes hidden under the skin. Africa, East Indian Archi- 
pelago, New Guinea. 

Genera : Typhlvsaui'us , Feylinia , Dibamus. 

Family 17. Jyuanidtv. — Scales of the back and sides imbricate, 
generally in transverse, oblique rows, those of the belly similar; 
head with numerous, irregular small scutes. Tongue short, scarcely 
notched in front, not exsertile. Dentition pleurodont; teeth fre- 
quently compressed towards the point. Toes 6--B. The whole of 
this large family are found in the New World, with the exception 
of two genera, one ( llraeh ybythus ) inhabiting the Fiji Islands, 
the other i JInplurus ) Madagascar. 

The genera may be divided Into two groups, —one eompijulng arboreal forms 
with comprised blender body, slender legs, and long tall, the other forms, 
which live on the ground, with » biowler, more depressed body, stouter legs, and 
shorter tail both groups pass Into each other. 

Arboreal genera : Potychrus, Urotrophus. Ecphymotes , Lusmanctus , Iguana , 
AloporuUus, llrachylophus , Afeti ymcoros. Traehycejdutlu * , Oreorrphalus. Cyclura , 
Ctcnosaura. Enyaliosaurus , Basihscus , tor'ythmolus, Coroltwpfunien, Chorum - 
leopsU, Ophryonssa. (Jj>hryc#,$*oUle*. En y alius, Chammleolxs, Xiphosurus, Dactyloa , 
Xiphocerrus, Acanthohs. JVorop <, Anolis, Uramsrodon, Phca. 

Terrestrial genera : Troptflalepi* (Hcrloporun), Binder a, Bioltemus , Pygodcrui, 
Prarfotrelus , Bwcrphahi*. Hrfocephalu s Sea rt turn n. Stmocrrrus, Ti'uchycycliit, 
Ilolhrookia . f/la , Anrnporus Taraguirn , Tropidurus, Microphradus , Aniso - 


Family 8. CercosauHdm.— Scales rhombic or quadrangular, gene- 
rally arranged in transverse series. No lateral Told, or only a trace 
of it. Head with large symmetrical shields. Tongue scaly, bifid 
in front Tympanum distinct. Body moderately elongate, with 
four developed limbs. Males with femoral pores. Tropical A merioa. 

rumen • Cercosaura, ParUodaciylus , Chalcidolepis. iphita , Perodactylns, Ptac 
Holaspi* Lepidosoma . Rrplropus, Eutpondyho Cricosaura, procioporut, 
UrZ'aura, Bmphrassotts , Hpidophyma, Loxopholis, Trtliosctncus. 

Family 9. Chamsuauridss. —Body slender, with rudimentary 


phractus, H opiums , Hnptocnru*. Stmbilu 'us, lAosaurus , iJtplolutmvs , Sauro- 
malus, Cachryx, Vranoeenlron. Crotaphytus, Phy mat strut, Centrura , CalUsaurus, 
Uma , Tropxdoyaster , Phrynosoma. 

Family 18. Agamulm . — Differing from the preceding family by 
their acrodont dentition. Tropical regions of the Old World and 
Central Asia. 

Arboreal Indian genera: Draco, Hitana , lyrioerphatus, Arprtphorus, Cerate 
phora , CnphotU, Otoeryptis. (hmyoatphalut, Japalura , DUophyrus, OrotiarU , 
Tiaris. Acaruhosaura . Ga lotos, BronchocaUa , Balsa, Imphocalotu^ Mypsshtrui, 
Qonpocmphaius, Lophura, Physigmthut. 


% 
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Torres trW Anstr&Han genera: Chslotania, Ginotaria, dhlamydosaunu, Lopho- 

pntpdhu, &fxtckft<MVT'(i, PhryHOceptuiluA, MegalochUuty 0&HtrotcochtluAy Uromd- 
ftp*, Ltdlepis, Okatarodon, 

Second Suborder.— Chaonmleonoidea. 


Vertebrae procodian ; a bar crossing from the parietal to the 
mdstob ; * tempora l bar complete. No columella. Parietal bone 

family 1. £ Jwmmleantidm . —Body granular. Toes 6-6, formed 
into two grasping opposable groups. Tongue v6ry long, worm- 
phapef), very extensile. Exclusively arboreal. Africa and Mada- 
gascar, one spccici exteinluig info Europe an4 lp4ja. 

Genera : Chammteon , ftha mpnoleon. 


Third Suborder. — Nyctisaura. 

Vertebrae amphievdum , orbital ring awl temporal bars not de- 
veloped. A columella. Parietal bone paired. 

Family 1. (icchdidm. —Upper parts granular, rarely with scales ; 
Jo>ver parts cavern) with imhrjcUte scales, 'fongue thick, short, 
slightly notched pi front- hives large, without (vefy rarely with) 
eyelids. Body depressed. Toes frequently with a more or less 
developed adhesive apparatus. Tropical and subtropical regions. 

Genera with a wide r.iri^e: llemirfstctuhu ( Pcripia ), Phyllodactylur, (not ox- 
tertiUVrff Into’ Hi<! Ihdlun region). Dijdmi'vetifhin (Tropical Adi mien. Australia, and 
Africa), Thread nr tylia (Tro^cal America and Australia), P/atydactylus (Africa 
aiul Austialla), HMcronoln pm|titn und Ausfraljun regions), Phrlmma (Indian 
and African regions). 

Tropiral American genera: Caudiverbcra, A ritfel tiger , Sphwrotiacfyfus, Homo- 
n ota, Gonioc^actuluA. Soinu of quiae genera go bcyqyd the Uinlts of the tropics 
southwards or northwards. 

' Kirw Zealand acini* *. Paultmu*. 

Australian gonobt : (Edura. Rh/mctuedura , Strophuva. Stenodartyfopna. Cor- 
relophHn, Ceratolophus . (lehyra. iVephrurus, Pbytjurun. 

Indian gencia: ijftntthoda r tutus. Cfipodactylu Plyo tactytus. iVycteridii/rn, 
Pmmdactytus. Gecko. I/Up&osanriis. [ Ptychotoon y EubtcpharU. Geckoelta, Cyrto- 
iattylui, Qymnoddefylus.Tvratdlefrt*. 


African genera: Par&dvra, Kbenavia , Mhoptrojm, Utopiates, fhoeony*, 
T arm tola, Fachydactylut, Piilodoctylus , PrUtiwt u, Stmodactyius, Chondrodae - 
^aAi^JcoiepalSpdtafiira. " ’ ~ 1 *'• ' 

^uropo-Asiatlc genera: Bunopvt, Gerar^odactwitft, Tprq^oscinau, Aaav*ura. 
These inhabit only the southern parts of the re&fota |n Asia; repreaenoitms of 
ddme African or Indian getaera (vl* M Ptvodaetyni, Tanmtdla, Gptmodaetphi^ 
and Stenodactyliu) likewise extend into tfif* rejfton. 

This list, from which many subgenera have been excluded, 
will give an idea of the wide distribution of the order of 
lizards, and of the great variety of forms which it com- 
prises. Indeed, in both respects, it far surpasses the other 
orders of reptiles. The scope of the present article does 
not permit us to enter into further taxonomic details, but 
a few notes pay be added on some lizards, to which speqial 
interest is attached, or of which most frequent mention p 
made in general literature. 

The first family, that of Monitoridx , comprises very 
large lizards, the largest exceeding a length of 6 feet. Some 
are terrestrial, others semi-aquatic, the former having a 
rounded the latter a compressed tail with a sharp, saw-like 
upper edge, which assists them greatly in swimming, and 
at the same time forms a forpiidable weapon with ^vhic|| 
these powerful animals can in diet deep wounds on the 
incautious captor. They range all over Africa, the Indiap 
region, and Australia ; their prey consists of other 
vertebrate animals, small mammals, birds, frogs, fishes, 
and eggs. The young are prettily shotted with white and 
black ocelli, the old ones having a plainer coloration. 
The Monitor of the Nile {Monitor niloticus, ffg. 1]) is ap 



Fra. 1. — -ly^onitor of the Nile ( Monitor niloticus). 


aquatic species, found in the neighbourhood of all large 
rivers of tropical Africa. The Arabs know it well under 
the name Waran (whence the generic name Varanus is 
delved), and it frequently appears also among {be engrav- 
ings apd hieroglyphs of auqeut Egypt Some respect w^s 
and still is paid to it, as it is said to prey largely on the 
eggs of crocodiles. Another Monitor, the Waran el ard 
of the Arabs ( Pmmmosaurus scincus), also inhabits North 
Africa,, but is strictly terrestrial, and has a rounded tail. 

Most of fhq European lizardg vyith fpur \yeli-4eyeldped 
limbs belong to the genus facer ta. They are of small 
size, and insectivorous. Their tongue is deeply cleft at 
the end, and is frequently exserled when the animal is in 
^ state of excitement from faar or anger. .4s in all the 
lizards of the family Lacertidw , their tail is easily broken, 
and as readily reproduced, the reproduced portion oftep 
a monstrous or double shape, so that fhe animal 
appears to be provided with two tails. Only three species 
oddur in Great gritfcin (see fig, 2), T^he Common Lizard 
{Lacerta vivipara) frequents heaths and banks in England 
4d4 Scotlaud, and is locally met with also in Ireland; it 
w pvoyivipairous. ^iuch scarcer is thq secopd species, the 
Sand-Lizard (facerta agilis ), which is confined to some 
localities in the south of Epglaud, the New Forest and its 
vicinity; it does not appear to attain on English soil 
to tfye ${($ fw on the pontinent, where it abounds, 
growing sometimes to a length of 9 inches! 'Sin^ulari^, a 


snake (Ooronelfa hems), also common on the Continent, 
and feeding principally on this lizard, hag followed it 
across the British Channel, appatently existing ip those 
localities only in which the sand-U^d bps titled. This 
lizard is oviparous. Th e differ by their brighter 

gieen ground colour from the females, which are brown, 
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Fig. 2. — Heads of British fjiz^ds* % facerta^ v\vi$cura\ 
b t L. agilis ; c, L. viridis. 


spotted with black. Th$ third British species, the Green 
Lizard {Lacerta viridis), does not occur inEn^lpnd proper; 
it has found a qmgenial h° rae in/t^e iglapd pf 
but is there much less developed as regard^ size ^8$ 
beauty than in the countries south of the Alps au4 Pyre- 
nees. Tbis species is larger than } 
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it is grepn, with mumte hl&ckish spota. Ii) Germany and Of the family Iguanidm we refer to three genera only : 
France one other species only (Lacerta muralis) appears ; — Iguana, Audits, and Pkrynosoma. Herpetologists dis- 
but in the eopth* of Europe the species of Lacerta tinguisfi several species of Iguana or Leguans, which, huw- 
are much more numerous, the largest and finest being ever, do not qppear to differ in their habit! They are 
L. ocellata , which grows to a length of 18 or 20 inches, found in the fosesj; regions of tropical America \ on ^7t 
and is brilliantly green, ornamented with blue eye-like the neighbourhood of water, into which when frightehed 
spots on the sides. Even the small island-rocks of the tjiey jump from the overhanging branches of trees, to 
Mediterranean, sometimes only a few hundred yards in j escape capture by swimming and diving. Feeding ex- 
diameter, are occupied by peculiar races of lizards, which 
of late years have attracted much attention from the 
fact that they, like other reptiles, have assumed under 
such isolated conditions a more or less dark, almost black, 
coloration. 

Heloderma horridum is a Mexican lizard, which in its 
native cp^ptry has the reputation of being a most 
poisonous reptile. Its aptefioV teeth are, indeed, provided 
with q deep groove, as in iptpiy poisonous snakes, and the 
submaxfllary glapd is enorrnously developed. Sumichrast 
has recently proved by actqal £xperjnienf op mammals 
the fatal effects of the bite of this jizafd J and Stein, a 
traveller in Mexico, who was bitton in the suffered 

from symptoms siqiifar (o those resulting from (he bite of 
a poisonous sn^e. It thus appears tliq( (he fenr in 
which it is ^epj Vy the natives is po( due pierely to its 
hideous appearance, as was formerly believed Tubercles 
of a dirty T prpwn and yel(ow eoloqr, with which its l>ody is 
covered, gjye it the appearance of a leprous skin. It is 
about 2Q inches long, ap$ is knpwn by the pame °f 
“Escorpion.” 

The Glass-Snake (Pseudopus pallasii) or Sheltopmik 
(Russ.) is copiniou in Dalmatia, Hungary, southern 
Russia, and the western parts of (JeptraJ Asia. Externally 
it resembles a snake, the fore limbs beipg entirely absent, 
and the hind limbs reduced fo small piqiinents. It attains 
to a length of 2 or 3 feet, and feeds on jhftgpjA, worms, 
mice, and small birds. In captivity it becopies perfectly 
tame. North America is inhabited by a very similar glaHs- 
snake ( Ophisaurus ), and Norfji Africa by a third 
(lIyalosauri(8). Limbless lizards are especially common 
in Australia, but their scutellation is so different from 
that of the glass-snakes of the northern ^leminphere 
that they are placed in distinct families, which have been 
noticed in the systematic list ( Pygopodidit , Aprasiidm , 

Li alulae). 

The family of skinks also includes many genera with high crest along the middle of the back and tail, and by 
rudimentary limbs or without any, the Slow-Worin or 
Blind- Worth (Angitis fragil is) being the one most generally 
known. It is distributed over the greater part of Eufope, 
am^ rarely exceeds a length of 1 f> inches. Its eyes, The smallest lizards of this family belong to (he genua 
altfiougti small, are perfectly developed and provided with Anolis, extremely numerous as regards species arm in- 
eyelids. It is ovovivjparous ; the young, in the first year dividuals on bushes and trees of tropical America, and 
of their life, differ considerably from (lift did in their especially of the West Indies. They offer mapy points pf 
coloration, the back being of a milk-white colour, with a analogy to the Jmmming birds in their distribution, colours, 
black line down the middle, tn the south of Europe and even disposition. Gosse (A Naturalist's Sojourn in 
it gradually disappears, and its place is taken by the laniaicn, pj>. 7f> fig.) lias given a vivi(f and faithful de- 
flimilarly shaped Seps, a genus distinguished from Anguis scription of their manners. Hupdreds may be seen ori a 
by the presence of four very small rudiments of limbs, bright day, disporting themselves on the trees and fences, 
which have po function. leaping from branch to brprich, fearlessly entering houses, 

T)ie Skink, which has given the name to the whole chasing each other, or engaging in combat with some 
family, is a small lizard (Seine us officinalis) of 6 or 8 rival. Like (he iguanas, they (at least the males) are pro- 
inches ip lepgth, common in arid districts of North Africa vided with a laj-pe, expansible dewlap at the throat, which 
and Syria. A peculiarly wedge-shaped snout, and toes is brilliantly coloured, and which ' they display on the 
provided witji sthmg fringes, enable this animal to burrow slightest provocation. Thjs api>endage is merely a fold of 
rapi^y ia and under the sand of the desert. In former (he skin, ornamental and sexual, like ihe wattles of the 
times large aijariti(ies of it were imported in a dry state throat of a gallinaceous bird; it has no cavity in its 
into Furope for officinal purpojies, the drug having the re- interior, and has no communication with the mouth or with 
putatioh of Deing efficacious in diseases of 'the skin and the respiratory organs ; it is supported by the posterior 
lungs; and even now it may be found in apothecaries , shops horps of the hyoid bone, and can be erected and spread at 
in south of Europe," country people -regarding it as a tjie wjll of the anjffiaL The presence of such dewlaps fn 
powerful aphrodisiac for oattle. * lizards is always a sign of an excitable temper." *Tne 


a compressed and pendant dewlap at the throat. These 
large lizards are strictly arboreal, and of a brilliant colora- 
tion, in which ureen ore vails! 
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auolis possess the power of changing their colours in a 
most extraordinary degree, the brilliant iridescent hues of 
their body passing almost in an instant iuto a dull sooty 
brown in an irritated or alarmed animal They are much 
fed upon by birds and snakes, and have, like all small 
much-persecuted lizards, a fragile tail, easily reproduced 
They bring forth only one large egg at a time, but probably 
breed several times during the season. 

The third iguanoid, Phrynosoma , is a terrestrial form. 
Several species are known, inhabiting the plains of south- 
western America and Mexico, Since the opening of the 
Pacific Railway, living specimens are frequently sent to 
Europe, and sold under the name of “ Californian toads . ” 
Although they belong to the same family, a greater con- 
trast than that between the nimble, slender, and long- 
tailed Anolis and the toad -like Phrynosoma can hardly be 
imagiued. The body is short, broad, and depressed, end- 
ing in a short tail, covered with rough tubercles or spines; 
the short head is armed behind with long bony spikes; 
the colours are a motley of brown, black, and yellow. 
Their defence against birds lies chiefly in their outward 
appearance, as, whilst they rest quiet, they are difficult to 
distinguish from a stone overgrown with lichen ; uor have 
we ever found their remains in the stomach of snakes, 
their spines proving a sufficient protection against these 
equally formidable enemies. They are said to move with 
rapidity in a wild state, but in confinement, especially 
when tbe animal believes itself observed, their movements 
are extremely sluggish and their maimers uninteresting. 
It seems to be a common belief in California that they 
have the power of squirting a blood- red fluid from the 
corner of the eye to some distance; but nothing has been 
found, on anatomical examination, to establish the correct- 
ness of this assertion. They attain a length of from 6 to 
8 inches. 

Of the Agamidm, which represent the iguanas in the 
Old World, and which have been differentiated into a still 
greater number of distinct generic forms, several genera 
deserve more than a merely nominal notice. The perhaps 
most highly specialized form are the Dragons (Draco), a 
genus of small lizards from the East Indies, more common 
in the archipelago than on the continent, but absent in 
Ceylon. The character by which they are at once recog- 
nized is the peculiar additional apparatus for locomotion, 
formed by the much-prolonged five or six hind ribs, which 
are connected by a broad expansible fold of the skin, the 
whole forming a subsemicircular wing on each side of 
the body. The snakes are the only order of vertebrates 
in which the ribs serve as organs of locomotion, but, 
whilst in that order all the ribs are charged with a 
function for which no other special organ exists, in the 
dragons only a part of the ribs are modified for the purpose 
of assisting four well-developed limbs. The dragons are 
tree-lizards; they take long flying leaps from branch to 
branch, supported in the air by their expanded parachutes, 
which are laid backwards at the sides of the animal while 
it is sitting or merely ruuning. If the hind or fore limbs 
of a dragon were cut olf, it would be helpless, and deprived 
of locomotion, but it could continue to move with 
velocity after the loss of its wings. Like the anolis, 
whose analogues they are in the Old World, they are 
provided with long highly ornamented dewlaps. These 
appendages are found in both sexes, one in the middle 
and one on each side of the throat, but they are much ! 
more developed in the mature male. The tail is very 
long and slender, not fragile ; we have never seen a 
dragon in which this member was mutilated ; it seems to 
be necessary for their peculiar locomotion, and probably it b 
loss soon proves fatal to the animal Cantor says that the 
transcendent beauty of their colours baffles description. 


As the lizard lies in the shade along the trunk of a tree, 
its colours at a distance appear as a mixture of brown and 
grey, and render it scarcely distinguishable from the bark. 
Thus it remains with no signs of life except the restless 



Fid. 4. — Dragon (Draco issnioptcrus). 
eyes watching passing insects, which, suddenly expanding 
its wings, it seizes with a sometimes considerable unerring 
leap. All the species attain a length of 7 or 8 inches, of 
which the tail takes at least one half. They deposit three 
or four eggs at a time. 

Calotes is another genus of agamoids peculiar to the 
East Indies ; it comprises numerous species well known 
in India by tho name of “ blood-suckers.” a designation 
the origin of which cannot satisfactorily be traced. They 
are tree-lizards, extremely variable in their colours, which 
change, not only with the season, but also at the will of 
the animal The males, and in some species also the 
fe rii ales, possess a crest of compressed scales along the 
back. 

Of the Australian agamas no other genus is so 
numerously represented and widely distributed as Gram - 
matophora, the species of which grow to a length of from 
8 to 18 inches. Their scales are generally rough and 
spinous ; but otherwise they possess no strikingly distin- 
guishing peculiarity, unless the loose skin of thoir throat, 
which is transversely folded and capable of inflation, be 
regarded as such. On the other hand, two other Australian 
agamoids have attained some celebrity by their grotesque 
appearance, due to the extraordinary development of their 
integuments. One (fig. is the Frilled Lizard ( Chlamy- 
dosaurus), which is restricted to Queensland and the 
north coast, and grows to a length of 2 feet, including the 
long tapering tail It is provided with a frill-like fold of 
the skin round the neck, which, when erected, resembles a 
broad collar, not unlike the gigantic lace-collars of Queen 
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Elizabeth^ time. The late Mr Rrefft has made the obser- 
vation that this lizard when startled, rises with the fore- 
legs off the ground, and squats and jumps in kangaroo- 
fashion, thus reminding us of the peculiar locomotion 
ascribed to certain gigantic extinct reptiles. The other 
lizard is one which most appropriately has been called 



Fio. Sj . — Frilled Lizard (C. hlamydosnurus ). 

Moloch horrid an. It is covered with large and small spine- 
bearing tubercles ; the lnad is small, and the tail short. 
It is sluggish in its movements, and so harmless that its 
armature and (to a casual observer) repulsive appearance 
are its solo means of defence. It grows only to a length 
of 10 inches, and is not uncommon in the flats of South 
and West Australia. 

The majority of the ground-agamas, and the most 
common species of the plains, deserts, or rocky districts of 
Africa and Asia, belong to the genera Siellio and Agama. 
They resemble much the G r animat o / >ho ra of the Australian 
region, their scales beiug mixed with larger prominent 
spines, which in some species are particularly developed on 
the tail, and disposed in whorls. Nearly all travellers in 
the north of Africa mention the Jfardhon of the Arabs 
(Stcllio cordylinns ), which is extremely common, and has 
drawn upon itself the hatred of the Mohammedans by its 
habit of nodding its head, which they interpret as a 
mockery of their own movements whilst engaged in prayer. 
Uromastyx is one of the largest and most developed 
genera of ground-agamas, and likewise found in Africa 
and Asia The body is uniformly covered with granular 
scales, whilst the short, strong tail is armed with powerful 
spines disposed in whorls. The Indian species (U. 
kardericldi) feeds on herbs only; the African species 
probably take mixed food. 

The Chameleons are almost peculiar to the African 
region, and most numerous in Madagascar, where out of 
the thirty-six species known not less than seventeen occur. 
Only one species ( C . vulgaris) extends into India and 
Ceylon. No other member of the order of lizards shows 
such a degree of specialization as the chameleons. The 
tongue, eyes, limbs, tail, skin, lungs are modified in a most 
extraordinary manner to serve special functions in the pecu- 
liar economy of these animals. They lead an exclusively 
arboreal life ; each of their feet is converted into a grasping 



hand, by means of which, assisted by a long prehensile tail, 
they hold so fast to a branch on which they are sitting that 
they can only with difficulty be dislodged. Their move- 
ments are slow on the ground, and still more so in the 
water, where they are nearly helpless. As in ant-eaters, 
woodpeckers, or frogs, their tongue is the organ with which 
they catch their prey ; 
it is exceedingly long, 
worm-like, with a club- 
shaped viscous end ; 
they shoot it out of i 
tho mouth with in- ] 
credible rapidity to- 
wards insects, which 
remain attached to it, 
and are thus caught. * Fin. 6. — Forefoot of Cham ml eon 
The globular oyes aro o'shauyhencsii, 

covered with a circular lid pierced by a small central 
hole, and are so prominent that more than one-half of 
the ball stands out of tho head. Not only can they be 
moved in any direction, but each has an action independent 
of the other ; one eyo may be looking forwards, whilst an 
object behind the animal is examined with the other. The 
lungs of the chameleons are very capacious, and are in- 
flated when the animal is angry or frightened. The faculty 
of changing colour, which thoy have in common with 
many other lizards, is partly dependent on the degree in 
which tho lungs are filled with air, and different layers of 
chrornatophores are pressod towards tho outor surfaco of 
the skin. Romo species are only a few inches long, whilst 
others attain to a longth of 18 and 20 inches. The 
majority are oviparous, a few ovoviviparous. 

Almost all the lizards belonging to the family of Geckos 
may be recognized at first sight ; the head is broad and 
depressed, the eyes large, the body depressed ; the tail is 
thick at the base, tapering, generally somewhat deformed, 
as a specimen is rarely met with in which this momber is 
not reproduced. The limbs are stout, rather short, with 
at least four of the toes 
well developed. Geckos 
are found in almost every 
part of the globe between 
and near the tropics, fre- 
quenting houses, rocks, and 
trees ; and some of the 
species are so numerous 
around and within human 
dwellings as to be most 
familiar objects to the in- 
habitants. Many are abloFio. 7.- Lower Surface of the Toe of 
to run up and along the ( a ) C'ecko, (b) Hemidactylva — en- 
surface of a wall or of Iur 8 e<l - 

any other perpendicular object ; for this purposo tho lower 
surface of their toes is provided with a series of mov- 
able plates or disks, 1 by the aid of which they adhere 
to the surface over which they pass. In forest-species 
this apparatus is generally less developed, or entirely absent, 
claws being of greater use for walking up the rough bark 
of a tree. Geckos, with few exceptions, are nocturnal 
and, consequently, large-eyed animals, the pupil being 
generally contracted in a vertical direction, shaped like 
two rhombs placed with tho angles towards each other. 
They are of small size, the largest species not exceeding 
10 or 14 inches in length. They are carnivorous, destroy- 
ing moths and all kinds of insects, and even the younger 
and weaker members of their own species. They have 
been seen devouring the skin which they cast ofl^ and 




1 The mechanism resen.bles in some the adhesive organ of Eckeneis 
or sucking-fish, in others that of the legs of a fly. 
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their own wriggling tail. They are of a fierce disposition, 
frequently fighting among themselves; but house-geckos 
readily become habituated to the presence of man ; ac- 
customed to be fed ut a certain time with rice, these little 
lizards will punctually make their appearance, and fearlessly 
take the proffered food. Another peculiarity of geckos is 
that they, or at least some genera, are endowed with a 
voice. The large Gecko guttatus and G. monarchic of the 
East Indies utter a shrill cry, sounding like “ tokee ” or 
“ tok.” The common Bpecies found in houses in the south 
of Europe are a species of llemidactylu* (//. veiTuculatus) 
and Tarcntola , the terrentola of the Italians. All geckos 
seem to be oviparous. (a. c. g.) 

LLAMA, sometimes spelt Lama, a word by which the 
Peruvians designated one of a small group of closely allied 
animals, which, before the Spanish conquest of America, 
were the only domesticated hoofed mammals of the country, 
being kept, not only for their value as beasts of burden, 
but also for their flesh, hides, and wool, — in fact, supplying 
in the domestic economy of tho j>eople the place of the 
horse, the ox, the goat, and the sheep of the Old World. 
The word is now sometimes restricted to one particular 
species or variety of the group, and sometimes used in 
a geueric sense to cover the whole. Although they were 
often compared by early writers to sheep, and spoken of 
os such, their affinity to the camel was very soon perceived, 
and they wore included in tho genus Camelus in the JS 'ystema 
Nature of Liumeus. They were, however, separated by 
Cuvier in 1800 under tbe name of Lama, changed by llliger 
in 1811 to Auchenia (in allusion to the great length of 
neck, a vx/jv), a term afterwards adopted by Cuvier, and 
almost universally accepted by systematic zoologists, 
although there has been of late a disposition to revive the 
earlier name. 

The animals of the genus Auchnda or Lama are, with 
the two species of true camels (to which the generic term 
Camelus is now restricted), the sole existing representatives 
of a very distinct section of the “ artioductyle ” or even- 



FlO, 1. — Llama (from an animal living in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society of London). 

toed uagtilates, called Tylopoda, or “ boss-footed,” from'the 
peculiar bosses or cushions placed on the under surface of 
their feet, and on which they tread. This section thus 


tbe Tragidina or chevrotains, and the Peeora or tf&t 
ruminants, to each of which the Tylopoda have more or 
less affinity, standing in some respects in a central position 
between them, borrowing as it were some characters from 
each, but in others showing great special modifications not 
found in any of the other sections. 

Until withiu the last few years the existence of two 
genera having so very much in common as the camels and 
the llamas, and yet so completely isolated geographically, 
had not received any satisfactory explanation, for the old 
idea that they in some way “represented” each other in 
the two hemispheres of the world was a mere fancy 
without philosophical basis. The discoveries made mostly 
within tbe past ten years of a vast and previously un- 
suspected extinct fauna of the American continent of the 
Tertiary period, as interpreted by the able palaeontologists 
Leidy, Cope, and Marsh, has thrown a flood of light upon 
the early history of this family, and upon its relations to 
other mammals. It is now known that llamas at one time 
were not confined to the part of the continent south of 
the Isthmus of Panama, as at the present day, for their 
remains have been abundantly found in the Pleistocene 
deposits of the region of the Rocky Mountains, and in 
Central America, some attaining a much larger size than 
those now existing There have also been found in the 
same regions many camel-like animals exhibiting different 
generic modifications, and, what is more interesting, a 
gradual series of changes, coinciding with the antiquity of 
the deposits in which they are found, have been traced 
from the thoroughly differentiated species of the modern 
epoch down through the Pliocene to the early Miocene beds, 
where, their characters having become by degrees more 
generalized, they have lost all that especially distinguishes 
them as Camelidw , and are merged into forms common to 
the anecstral type of all the other sections of the Artio- 
dactyles. Hitherto none of these annectant forms have 
been found in any of the fossiliferous strata of the Old 
World ; it may therefore be fairly surmised (according to 
the evidence at present before us) that America was the 
original home of the Tylopoda, and that the true camels 
have passed over into the Old World, probably by way of 
the north of Asia, where we have every reason to believe 
there was formerly a froo communication between the con- 
tinents, and then, gradually driven southward, perhaps by 
changes of climate, having become isolated, have undergone 
some further special modifications ; while those members 
of the family that remained in their original birthplace 
have become, through causes not clearly understood, 
restricted solely to the southern or most distant part of 
the continent. There are few groups of mammals of which 
the palaeontological history has been so satisfactorily 
demonstrated «s the one of which we are treating. 1 

Tho sjiecial characters which tho llamas and camels have in 
common, and tho combination of which distinguishes them from the 
rest of the Artiodaetylos, are as follows. Tho pmnaxillw have the 
full numl>er of incisor toeth in the vouug state, and the outermost 
is persistent through life, an isolated laiiiarilorm tooth. The 
canines are present in both jaws, and those of the mandible are dif- 
ferentiated from the loug, procumbent, and s[>atulate incisors, being 
suberoct and pointed. The crowuis of tho true molars belong to the 
crescentic or “ seleuodont ” type, and are vary long or “hypeodont"; 
but one or more of tho anterior premolars ifl usually detached from 
the. series, and of simple pointed form. The hinder part of the 
body is much contracted, and the femur long and vertically placed, 
bo that the knee-joint is lower in position, and the thigh alto- 
gether more detached from the abdomen than in most quadrupedal 
mammals. The limbs are long, but with only two digits (the third 
and fourth) developed on each, no traces of any of the others being 
present. The trapezoid and magnum of the carpus, and the cuboid 
and navicular of tne tarsus are distinct. The two metapodal bones 
of each limb are confluent for the greater part of their length, though 
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Separated for a considerable distance at the lower end. Their distal 
articular surfaces, instead of being pulley-like, with deep ridges ami 
groores, as in other Artiodactylea, are simple, rounded, and smooth. 
The proximal phalanges aro expanded at their distal ends, and the 
wide, depressed middle phalanges are embedded in a broad 
cutaneous pad, forming the sole of tho foot, on which the animal 
rests in walking instead of on the hoofs. The ungual phalanges art* 
very small and nodular, not flattened on their Inner or opposed 
surfaces, and not completely encased in hoofs, but bearing nails 
on their upner surface only. Tho cervical region is long and 
flexuous, and the vertebra 1 of which it is composed are remarkable 
for the j>ositiou of tho canal for tho transmission of tho vertebral 
artery, which does not perforate the transverse process, but passes 
obliquely through the anterior part of the pedicle of the arch (a con- 
dition only found in two other genera of inanimuls, Macrauchcnia 
and Myrmecophaga). There are no horns or antlers. Though these 
animals ruminate, the stomach differs considerably in the details of 
its construction from that of tho JWora. The interior of the rumen 
or paunch has no villi on its surface, and there is no distinct 
psaltoriuni or muniplies. Both first ami second compartments are 
remarkable for the presence of a number of pouches or cells in their 
walls, with muscular septa, and asphinrter-liko arrangement of their 
orifices, by which they cun bo shut off from the rest of the cuvitv, 
and into which tho fluid portion only of the contents of the stomach U 
allowed to enter. 1 The placenta is diffuse as in tho Suina and 
Tragulina , not cotyledonary as in the I'ccora. Finally, they differ 
not only from other ungulates, but from all other mammals, in 
the fact that the red corpuscles of the blood, instead of being 
circular in outline, are oval as in tho inferior vertebmted classes. 

The following characters apply especially to the llamas. Dentition 
of adults incisors 4, canines {, premuiars 3, molars J ; total 32. 
In the upper jaw there is a compressed, shurp, pointed luniaiifoun 
incisor near the hinder edge of the premaxilla, followed in the male at 
least by a moderate-sized, pointed, curved true canine in the (interior 
part of the maxilla. The isolated canine-like premolar which follows 
m the camels is not present. The teeth of the molar series which 
are in contact with each other consist of two very small premolars 
(the first almost rudimentary) and three broad molurs, constructed 
generally like those of Camcl.ua. In the lower jaw, the three 
incisors are long, sputulatc, and procumbent ; the outer ones are the 
smallest. Next to these is a curved, sulnuect canine, followed 
after an interval by an isolated minute, and often deciduous simple 
conical prc.molar ; then a contiguous series of one premolur and 
threo molars, which differ from those of Camel uh in having a small 
accessory column at the ante ior outer edge. The skull gonorully 
resembles that of Camel a*, the relatively larger brain-cavity und 
orbits und less developed cranial lidges being due to its smaller 
size. The. miaul bones are shorter and broader, ami are joined by 
the premiixilbe. Vertebra*.:— eei viral 7, dorsal 12, lumbar 7, saeial *1, 
eauuui In to 20. Ears rather long and jaunted. No dorsal hump. 
Feet narrow, the toes being more sepaiuted than in tho camels, each 
having a distinct plantar pad. Tail short. Hairy covering long und 
woolly. Size smaller ami general form lighter than in the camels. 
At present and within historic, times they ure entirely confined to 
tlie western side? and Houthermost jmrts of South America, though 
fossil remains have l>een toil fid in the eaves of Brazil, in the pampas 
of the Argentine republic, and, a;j before mentioned, in Central and 
North America. 

lu essential structural characters, as well as in general 
appearaiico and habits, all the animals of this genus very 
closely resemble each other, so that the question as to 
whether they should be considered as belonging to one, 
two, or more species lias been one which has led to a lurge 
amount of controversy among naturalists. The question has 
been much complicated by the circumstance of the greut 
majority of individuals which have come uuder observa- 
tion being either in a completely or partially domesticated 
state, and descended from ancestors which from time 
immemorial have been in like condition, one which always 
toads to produce a certain amount of variation from the 
original type. It has, however, lost much of its import- 

1 The stomach of tho camel inhabiting tho Arabian desert is com- 

monly looked upon os a striking example of specialized structure, 
adapted or modified in direct accordance with a highly specialized 
mode of life ; it is therefore very remarkable to find an organ exactly 
similar, except in some unessential details, in the llamas of the 
Peruvian Andes and tho guanacos of the Pampas. No hypothesis 
except that of a common origin will satisfactorily account for this, and, 
granting that this view ia correct, it becomes extremely interesting to 
find for how long a time two genera may be isolated and yet retain 
euoh close similarities in parts which in other groups appear readily 
subject to adaptive modifications. 
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ance since the doctrine of the distinct origin of species 
has been generally abandoned. The four forms commonly 
distinguished by the inhabitants of South America are re- 
cognized by some naturalists as distinct species, and have 
had specific designations attached to them, though usually 
with expressions of doubt, and with great difficulties in 
defining their distinctive characteristics. These are — (1) the 
llama, Auckenia glanta (Linn.), or Lama peruana (Tiede- 
mann) ; (2) the alpaca, A. jmcos (Linn.) ; (3) the guanaco 
or huanaco, A. huanacas (Molina); and (4) the vicugna, 
A. vicugna (Molina), or A. vicunna , (Cuv.). The first and 
second are only 
known in tho do- 
mestic state, and 
are variable in 
size and colour, 
being often white, 
black, or piebald. 

The third nud 
fourth ure wild, 
and of a nearly 
uniform light- 
brown colour, 
passing into white 
below. They cer- 
tainly differ from 
each other, tho 

vicugna being Km. 2,— Head of Vicugna (frirtn on animol liv* 
smaller, more slen- ing in the Uarduiis of the Zoological Society 
der in its proper- ol London). 

tionw, and Laving a shorter head than tho guanaco. It 
may, therefore, according to tho usual view of species, be 
considered distinct It lives in herds on the bleak and 
elevated purls of tho mountain range bordering the region 
of perpetual snow, amidst rocks and precipices, occurring 
in vurious suitable localities throughout Peru, in tho 
southern part of Ecuador, and os far south as tho middle 
of Bolivia. Its manners very much resomblo thoso of the 
chamois of the European Alps ; and it is as vigilant, wild, 
and timid. The wool is extremely delicate and soft, and 
highly valued for the purposes of weaving, but the quantity 
which each animal produces is not greut. 

The guanaco lias an extensive geographical range, from 
the high lands of tho Andean region of Ecuador and Peru 
to the open 
plains of Fata 
gonia, and even 
tho wooded 
islands of Tierra 
del Euego. It 
constitutes the 
principal food of 
the Patagonian 
Indians, and its 
skin is invalu- 
able to them, us 
furnishing tho 
material out of 
which their long 
robes are con- 
structed. It is 
about the size of 
a European red Fio. 3. — Head of Guanaco (from an animal living 
deer and is an * fl Gardens of tho Zoological Boeiety of 
elegant aniinul, hemdon). 

being possessed of a long, slender, gracefully curved neck 
and fine legs. Dr Cunningham, 2 speaking from observa- 
tion on wild animals, says : — 


f Natural Uiitory of the Strait qf Magellan, 1871* 
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“ It is not easy to describe its general appearance, which combines 
some of the characters of a camel, a deer, and a goat The body, 
deep at the breast but very small at the loins, is covered with long, 
soft, very fine hair, which on the upper parts is of a kind of fawn- 
colour, and l»eneath varies from a very pie yellow to the most 
beautiful snow-white. The head is provided with large ears, in 
general carried well back, and is covered with short greyish hair, 
which is darkest on the forehead. Occasionally the face is nearly 
black. As a rule, it lives in flocks of from half a dozen to several 
hundreds, but solitary individuals are now and then to bo met with. 
They are very difficult to approach sufficiently near to admit of an 
easy shot, as they are extremely wary, but, on being disturbed, 
canter olf at a pace which soon puts a safe distance between them 
and the s)K)rtsman, even though he should bo mounted. Despite 
their timidity, however, they are possessed of great curiosity, and 
will sometimes advance within a comparatively short distance of an 
unknown object, at which they will gaze fixedly till they take 
alarm, when they effect a speedy retreat Their cry is very peculiar, 
being something between the belling of a deer and the neigh of a 
horse. It would bo difficult to overestimate their numbers upon 
the Patagonian plains ; for in whatever direction we walked wo 
always came upon numbers of portions of their skelotons and 
detached bones. ’ 

Darwin, who has given a most interesting account of the 
habits of the guanaco in his Naturalist's Voyage , says that 
they readily take to the water, and were seen several times 
at Port Valdes swimming from island to island. 

The llama is only known as 41 domestic animal, and is' 
chiefly met with in the southern part of Peru. Burmeister, 
the latest and a very competent writer on the subject, 1 says 
that he is perfectly satisfied that it is the descendant of 
the wild guanaco, an opinion opposed to that of Tschudi. 
It generally attains a larger size than the guanaco, and is 
usually white or spotted with brown or black, and some- 
times altogether black. The earliost and often quoted 
account of this animal by Augustin de Zarate, treasurer- 
general of Peru in 1544, will bear repeating as an excellent 
summary of the general character and uses to which it was 
put by the Peruvians at the time of the Spanish conquest. 
He speaks of the llama as a sheep, observing, however, that 
it is camel-like in shape, though destitute of a hump : — 

** In places where there is no snow, the natives want water, and 
to supply this they fill the skins of sheep with water and make 
other living sheep carry them, for, it must bo remarked, these 
Bheep of Peru are large enough to serve as beasts of burden. They 
can carry about one hundred pounds or more, and the Spaniards 
used to ride them, and they would go four or five leagues a day. 
When they are weary they lie down upon the ground, and as there 
ure no means of making thorn get up, either by beating or assisting 
them, the load must of necessity be taken off. When there is a 
man on one of them, if the beast is tired and urged to go on, ho 
turns his head round, and discharges his saliva, which has an un- 
pleasant odour, into the rider’s face. These animals are of great 
use and profit to their masters, for their wool is very good and fine, 

} >articularly tliut of the species called paens, which have very long 
leeees ; and the expense of their food is trifling, as a handful of 
maize suffices them, ami they can go four or five days without 
water. Their flesh is us good os that of the fat sheep of Castile. 
There, are now public shambles for the sale of their flesh in all parts 
of Peru, which was not the case when the Spaniards came first ; for 
when one lndiuu had killed a sheep his neighbours came and took 
what they wanted, and then another Iudian killed a sheep in Iris 
turn. ” 

The disagreeable habit here noticed of Bpitting in the 
face of persons whose presence is obnoxious is common to 
all the group, as may be daily witnessed in specimens in 
confinement in the menageries of Europe. One of the 
principal labours to which the llamas were subjected at the 
time of the Spauish conquest was that of bringing down 
ore from the mines in the mountains. Gregory de Bolivar 
estimated that in his day as many as throe hundred thousand 
were employed in the transport of the produce of the mines 
of Potosi alone, but since the introduction of horses, mules, 
and donkeys the importance of the llama as a beast of 
burden has greatly diminished. 


1 Description Physique de la Ripublique Argentine , vol iii. p. 458, 
1878. 


The alpaca is believed by most naturalists to be a variety 
of the vicugna ; others have, however; identified it with the 
guanaco, and some consider it as a distinct species. It is 
usually found in a domesticated or semi-domesticated state, 
beiug kept in large flocks which graze on the level heights 
of the Andes of southern Peru and northern Bolivia at an 
elevation of from 14,000 to 16,000 feet above the sea-level, 
throughout the year. It is not used as a beast of burden 
like the llama, but is valued only for its wool, of which 
the Indian blankets and ponchas are made. Its colour is 
usually dark brown or black. The characteristics of its 
wool, and the history of its introduction into British 
manufacturing industry, are described in the article 
Alpaca. (w. h. f.) 

LLANDAFF, a city of Glamorgan, South Wales. See 
Cardiff, within which parliamentary borough it is almost 
entirely included. 

LLANDUDNO, a watering-place in Carnarvonshire, 
North Wales, situated on the Irish Sea, and at the mouth 
of the Conway, in a finely sheltered bay, 50 miles west of 
Chester by rail. It lies between Great Orrne’s Head and 
Little Orme’s Head, two lofty promontories which rise pre- 
cipitously from the sea to the height of several hundred 
feet. Round Great Orme’s Head a public drive has been 
made, from which very picturesque views are obtained. 
The rock is greatly frequented by many varieties of sea 
birds, and is also the habitat of many rare plants. The 
old parish church of St Tudno, situated on a cliff over- 
looking the sea, has been replaced by a later structure 
(St George’s), and the Church of Holy Trinity in the 
First Pointed style was erected in 1865. The chief attrac- 
tions of the town are its picturesque and sheltered situa- 
tion, and the fine facilities it affords for sea bathing. In 
the neighbouring copper-mines various mineralogical speci- 
mens of interest have been found. On the summit of the 
head there are the remains of old circular buildings, some 
portions of an old fortress, and a rocking stone. The 
population of the urban sanitary district in 1871 was 2762, 
and in 1881 it was 4838, but these figures do not repre- 
sent its summer population, which is nearly twice as great. 

LLANELLY, a market-town, parliamentary borough, 
and seaport town of Carmarthenshire, South Wales, is 
situated on a creek of Carmarthen Bay, on the river 
Loughor, and on several railway lines, 11 miles west of 
Swansea, and 225 west-north-west of London. It is a 
prosperous manufacturing town. The church of St Elli 
or Llanelly is in the Early English style, with a square 
embattled tower. The other principal buildings are the 
town-hall and the athenaeum. The town possesses ex- 
tensive docks. It imports large quantities of copper ore, 
and carries on an export trade in its special manufactures. 
For the last five years the exports have averaged above 
£150,000 annually, and the imports £50,000. There are 
copper, silver, lead, and tin works, iron foundries, manu- 
factures of pottery, chemical works, brick and tile works, 
flour-mills, and breweries ; and in the vicinity there are 
extensive collieries. Llanelly is included in the Carmarthen 
district of parliamentary boroughs. The population of the 
urban sanitary district in 1871 was 14,973, which in 1881 
had increased to 19,655. 

LLANGOLLEN, a picturesque market-town of Denbigh- 
shire, North Wales, and a favourite summer resort, is 
beautifully situated in a fine vale surrounded by loftv 
mountains, on the right bank of the Dee, and on a branch 
line of the Great Western Railway, 9 miles south-west of 
Wrexham, and 22 south-west of Chester. The river is 
crossed by a peculiarly constructed bridge of five arches 
built in 1345. The church, dedicated to St Collen, is a 
plain but ancient structure, partly in the Early English 
style. Opposite the town, on the summit of a conical lull, 
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are the remains of a very ancient fortress, the Castell 
Dinas Br&n. The beautiful abbey of Valle Crucis, in a 
neighbouring dell, is one of the finest ecclesiastical ruins 
in Wales. Near it there is an ancient British monument, 
the “ Pillar of Eliseg.” The principal secular buildings of 
the town are the town-hall and the court-house. The 
industries include the manufacture of linen and wool, and 
in the vicinity there are collieries, lime-works, and iron- 
works. The population of the urban sanitary district in 
1871 was 2798, and in 1881 it was 3121 

LLORENTE, Juan Antonio (1756-1823), the historian 
of the Spanish Inquisition, was born March 30, 1756, at 
Rincon de Soto, near Calahorra, Aragon, studied at 
Tarragona and Saragossa, received (by dispensation) priest’s 
orders in 1779, and became vicar-general to the bishop of 
Calahorra in 1782. In 1785 he became commissary of the 
Holy Office at Logrono, and in 1789 its general secretary 
at Madrid. In 1805 he obtained a canonry at Toledo, and 
in 1806—8 his Not Idas 11 tutorials sob re las tree Provincias 
Vascongadas appoared. in the crisis of 1808 Llorente 
identified himself with the Bonapartists, and from 1809 
onwards he was engaged in superintending the execution 
of the decree of suppression of tho monastic orders, and in 
examining the archives of the Inquisition for his History , 
a work which appeared in 1817-18 at Paris, where its 
author had been residing since the return of Ferdinand 
VII. to Madrid in 1814, under the title Histoire critique 
de l 1 Inquisition d' Espagne, depuis Cepoque de son ctablisse - 
me nt par Ferdinand V ’ jasqiC au rtyne de Ferdinand VII . , 
tiree des pieces originates du Conseil de la Supreme et de 
ceUes des tribunaux subalterues du Saint Office. Translated 
within a few years into German, English, Dutch, Italian, 
and Spanish, it attracted much attention throughout 
Europe, and involved its author in considerable persecution 
and hardship, which, on the publication of his Portraits 
politvpies dss Papes in 1822, culminated in a peremptory 
order (December 1822) to quit France. His death, caused, 
or at least hastened, by the fatigues of the hasty journey 
to Spain, took place at Madrid on February 5, 1 823. Both 
the personal character and the literary trustworthiness of 
Llorente have been very bitterly assailed ; but, although 
he was very imperfectly equipped as an exact historian, 
there is no reason to doubt that he made an honest use of 
documents (now no longer extant) relating to the Inquisi- 
tion, to which he had access at Madrid. An English 
(^bridged) translation of the History appeared in 182G. A 
full list of the numerous writings of Llorente is given in 
the Biographic Generate . 

LLOYD’S, an association of merchants, shipowners, 
underwriters, aud ship and insurance brokers, having its 
headquarters in a suite of rooms in the north-east corner 
of the Royal Exchange, London. Originally a more 
gathering of merchants for business or gossip in a coffee- 
house kept by one Edward Lloyd in Tower Street, London, 
the earliest notice of which occurs in the London Gazette 
of 18th February 1688, this institution has gradually 
become one of the greatest and most perfect organizations 
in the world in connexion with commerce. The establish- 
ment existed in Tower Street up to 1692, in which year it 
was removed by the enterprising proprietor to Lombard 
Street, in the very centre of that portion of the old city of 
London mo 3 t frequented by merchants of tho highest class. 
Shortly after this event Mr Lloyd gave another proof of 
his enterprise and intelligence by the establishment of a 
weekly newspaper furnishing commercial and shipping 
news, in those days an undertaking of no small difficulty. 
This paper took the name of Lloyd! s News, and, though its 
life was not a prolonged one, it was destined to be the 
precursor of the now ubiquitous Lloyd?* List, the oldest 
existing peptr, the London Ga$*tu excepted, of the present 
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day. In Lombard Street the business transacted at Lloyd’s 
coffee-house steadily grew in extent and importance, but 
it does not appear that throughout the greater part of the 
18th century the merchants and underwriters frequenting 
the rooms were bound together by any rules, or acted 
under any organization. By and by, however, the rapid 
increase of marine insurance business made a change of 
system and improved accommodation absolutely necessary, 
aud accordingly, after finding a temporary resting-place ir? 
Pope’s Head Alloy, the underwriters and brokers finally 
settled down in the Royal Exchauge in March 1774. 
One of the first improvements in the mode of effecting 
marine insurance springing out of this new state of things 
was the introduction of a printed form of policy. Hitherto 
various forms had been in uso; and, to avoid the numerous 
disputes consequent on a practice so loose and unsatis- 
factory, the committee of Lloyd’s proposed a general form, 
which was finally adopted by the members on the 12th of 
.January 1779, and which remains in use, with only a few 
slight alterations, to this day. The two most important 
events in the history of Lloyd’s during tho present century 
arc the reorganization of the association in 1811, and the 
passage of an Act in J 871 granting to Lloyd’s all the rights 
and privileges of a corporation sanctioned by parliament. 
According to this Act of Incorporation, the three main 
objects for which the society exists are — first, the carrying 
out of the business of marine insurance ; secondly, the pro- 
tection of the interests of the members of the association; 
and thirdly, the collection, publication, and diffusion of 
intelligence and information with respect to shipping. In 
the promotion of the last-named object, obviously the 
foundation upon which the entire superstructure rests, an 
intelligence department has been gradually developed 
which for wideness of range and efficient working has no 
parallel among private enterprises in any country. 

The rooms at Lloyd’s are available only to subscribers and 
members. The former pay an annual subscription of five 
guineas without entrance fee, but have no voico in the 
management of the institution. The latter consist of non- 
underwriting members, who pay an entrance fee of twelve 
guineas, and of underwriting members, who pay a fee of 
one hundred pounds. Underwriting members are also 
required to deposit securities to the value of X5000 to 
.£10,000, according to circumstances, as a guarantee for 
their engagements. The management of the establishment 
is delegated by the members to certain of their number 
selected as a “committee for managing tho affairs of Lloyds.” 
With this body lies tho appointment of all the officials and 
agents of the institution, the daily routine of duty being 
entrusted to a secretary and a large staff of clerks and other 
assistants. The mode employed in effecting an insurance 
at Lloyd’s is very simple. The business is done entirely by 
brokers, who write upon a slip of paper the name of the 
ship and shipmaster, the nature of the voyage, the subject 
to be insured, and the amount at which it is valued 
Jf the risk is accepted, each underwriter subscribes his 
name and the amount he agrees to take or underwrite, the 
insurance being effected as soon as the total value 
is made up. The sum paid by the insured to the under- 
writers is denominated the premium, a tax upon the profits 
of the merchant which the progress of science, of the art 
of shipbuilding, and of navigation has in these days 
reduced to a very moderate figure. (w. p. h.) 

LOACH. The loaches ( Cobitidina ) are small fishes of 
the Carp family ( Cyjyrinidm ), with a generally cylindrical 
body, with very small or without any scales, with six or 
more barbels round the month, with a short dorsal and 
anal fin, and with the pharyngeal teeth in a single series. 
Tho air-bladder is double, as in other carps, the two 
divisions, lying side by side, or one behind the other ; bat 
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it is always entirely or partially enclosed in a bony capsule 
formed by the anterior vertebrae. The largest of the 
ninety species known grow to a length of 10 or 12 inches, 
but the majority are of much smaller dimensions. They 
are found in Europe and Asia only. The typical species 
are partial to fast-running streams with stony bottoms ; 
they abound in the waters draining the central Alps of 
Asia, and extend far towards the north of the Enropo- 
Asiatic region. The tropical forms from south of the 
Himalayas are not less common, and some of them have 
assumed a more compressed form of the body with a 
bright coloration. In Great Britain two species occur, 
viz., the common loach ( Nnnachil us barbatulvx), and the 
more local Cobit is tsenia , which is distinguished by a small 
spine below the eye. The former is esteemed as food in 
parts of the Continent where it occurs in sufficient abund- 
ance. See Ichthyology. 

LOANDA, or in full Sfco Paulo de Loanda, tho capital 
of the Portuguese settlements in western Africa, and the 
principal municipality of the Loanda district, one of the 
three into which Angola is divided, is situated on the 
mainland in 8° 48' 8. lat. and 13° 7' E. long. The 
beautiful bay, protected from the surf by the long narrow 
island of pure sand from which the town takes its name, is 
backed by ft line of low sandy cliff which at its southern 
end sweeps out with a sharp curve and terminates in the 
bold point crowned by Fort San Miguel. A good part of 
the town lies on the shore, but the more important build- 
ings — the Government offices, the governor’s residence, the 
palace of the bishop of Angola, and the admirable hospital 
— are situated on the higher grounds. Most of the 
European houses are large stone buildings of one story 
with red tile roofs. The streets, formerly full of loose fine 
sand, have in many cases been paved. The great defect of 
the situation is the want of water, which had to be brought 
for the most part in little boats from the Bengo and the 
Dande; but the Portuguese Government signed a contract 
in November 1877, by which a canal 43 miles long was to 
be constructed, at a cost of 6,000,000 francs, from Tancla- 
bondo (a point 37 miles from the mouth of the Bengo) to 
the city. Loanda is a busy place ; the shops are well 
supplied with European goods, and large native markets 
are held in various parts of the town. While the slave 
trade to Brazil was still in full prosperity, the traffic of the 
port was of no small account; and after a period of great 
depression it is now developing in more legitimate direc- 
tions. There is a regular service of steamers from Lisbon 
and Liverpool, and in 1877 746 vessels entered and 693 
cleared. The population is from 10,000 to 12,000 (Lux 
gives 18,000 to 20,000), about a third being whites. From 
1641 to 1648 Loanda was occupied by the Dutch. 

See «T. J. Monteiro, Angola and the Pivrr Congo, Ixmdon, 1875 ; 
and Lux, Von Loanda nach Kimbundu, Vienna, 1880. 

LOANGO, in the wider signification of the name, is a 
region on the west coast of southern Africa, which extends 
from the mouth of the Congo (Zaire) river in 6° S. lat. 
northwards through about two degree®, with no very 
definite limit in this direction, unless we adopt the 
Numbi river which falls into Chilunga Bay in 4* 9' S. lat., 
and was formerly considered the northern boundary of the 
Loango kingdom. In a narrower sense it is the country 
bounded on the S. by the Luemma, and on the N. by the 
Kuilu, — the district between the Luemma andtheChiloango 
being known as Chiloango or Little Loango, that between 
the Chiloango and the Congo as Kakongo and Angoy, and 
that to the north of the Kuilu as Chilunga, The whole 
country between 6* and 4° may be described as the lowland 
portion of tho seaward veraant of the Serra do Crystal or 
Serra GompBda, a range running almost parallel with the 
coest^ from which ito spare and underfalls are distant only 


30 or 40 miles. It has an irregularly undulating or hilly 
surface, slowly rising in somewhat indefinite terraces, and 
is traversed from north-east to south-west by a number of 
considerable streams flowing in well-marked valleys. The 
coast-line in some stretches is low and swampy, while in 
others, as along Loango and Kabinda Bays, it presents a 
series of cliffs 40 to 50 feet high. Behind the region of 
alluvial deposits which prevails for some distance inland 
there is a broken belt of Tertiary rocks ; but these soon 
give place to laterite, and beyond the laterite lie the mica- 
schists, talcs, and gneiss of which the mountains are com- 
posed. Of the Loango rivers the best explored is the 
Kuilu or Quillu. At its mouth, in 4° 29' 8. lat., it is a 
noble stream 1100 feet wide, but the bar has hitherto 
proved an insuperable obstacle to the entrance of sea going 
ships; near the Mnyombe factory, which may be reached 
in fifteen hours from the coast, it begins to take the char- 
acter of a mountain stream. Its principal affluent is the 
Nanga. Farther south are the Songolo and the Luemma. 
Of greater importance as a navigable route towards the 
interior is the Chiloango or Loango Luse (sometimes errone- 
ously called the Kakongo), which disembogues in 5* 12* 
8. lat. and 12° 5' E. long., and is formed about 15 miles 
inland by the junction of the Loango and the Lukula, of 
which the one separates Loango proper from the Osobo 
country and the other the Osobo country from Kakongo. 


Though a large proportion of the Loango coast region is occupied 
by primeval forest, with trees rising to a height of loO and 200ieet, 
then* is considerable variety of scenery— open lagoons, mangrove 
swiimjm, scattered clusters of trees, pork -like reaches, dense walls of 
tangled underwood along tho rivers, prairies of tall grass through 
which no pathway can be driven, and patches of cultivation. 
Among the more characteristic forma of vegetation are baohato, silk- 
cotton trees, scrcw-pincs, and palms —especially Jlyphmne guincen- 
sis (a fan -palm), llaphia (the wine-palm), and Ml mis guineensis 
(1 he oil-palm). Anoiiaceous plants (notably Anoma sentgalcnsis) and 
the pa/labancla, an olive-myrtle-like tree, are common in the prairies; 
the papyrus shoots up to a height of 20 feet along the rivers (par- 
ticularly the Luemma); the hanks are fringed by the cottony IHlris - 
cm til iace.ua , ipomfean, and fragrant jasmines ; and the thickets are 
bound together in one inextricable mass by lianas of many kinds. 
Among the fruit trees arc the mango and the papavv ; the orange 
has been successfully introduced at Vista and Kabiinla ; and the 
lemon continues to nourish well up the country. Negro-pepper (a 
variety of capsicum) and ginger grow wild ; the natives, in addition 
to manioc (their staple sustenance) and bananas, cultivate ground- 
nuts and tobacco ; and tho planters have European vegetables in 
their gardens. r 

The crocodile, the hippopotamus, and several kinds of apes — includ- 
ing the chimpanzee and the rare gorilla — are the most noteworthy 
larger animats ; the birds are various and beautiful — grey parrots, 
shrikes, fly -catchers, rhinoceros birds, weaver birds (often in large 
colonies on the palm-trees), icc-hirds, from the Cccyle Bkarpii to 
the dwarfish Alccdo cristala, butterfly-finches, and helmet-birds 
( Turacus gigantem ), not to mention doves, snipes, and otheT more 
familiar tyyws. Snakes are extremely common — Caucus rhxrmtmatus, 
Atractaspis irregularis , Dcndnurpis Jamesonii , Da&ypeltis palm a* 
rum , &c. ; but tney give comparatively little trouble. The curious 
climbing-fish, which frequents the mangroves, the Ptcrcrptcrus or 
lung-fish, which lies in the mud in a state of lethargy during the 
dry season, the strange and poisonous Tetrodon guttifer , and the 
herring-like Pdlona afrieana \ often caught in great shoals — are the 
more remarkable of the fishes. Oysters arc cot in abundance from 
the lagoons, and the Portuguese fatten the huge Cardisoma arma - 
turn or heart-crab for table. Fireflies and unfortunately also mos- 

S uitoes and sandflies are among the most familiar forms of insect 
fe ; the bird spider among the rarer. A kind of ant builds very 
striking pent-house or umbrella-shaped nests rising on the tree 
truuks one above the other like the roofs of a Chinese pagoda. 

Well-built and tall (average height of the men 6*5 feet, of the 
women 6*2), strongly dolichocephalottlftiid very thick of skull, never 
black but of various shades of warn* blown with the faintest sug- 
gestion of purple, the Bafiote (as Die natives of the Loango coast 
call themselves) are on the whole very favourable specimens of the 
Negro stock to which they belong. Their black curly hair never 
becomes white with age, and grey only in the case of very old people. 
Baldness is quite unknown, and many of the men wear beards. 
Physical deformity is extremely rare. like the weet-eoast negroes 
in general the Bafiote have a ghastly and grotesque belief in fetiches 
end witchcraft; and their gangas or priests employ the omm (nkasea) 
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ordeal with inch recklessness that for every grown-up person who 
dies a natural death three or four, it it estimated, perish by this 
judgment of the invisible powers. A custom which readily catohes 
the eye of the foreigner is that of setting their marriageable maidens 
forth to view in a little bower specially erected in front of the 
parents’ dwelling — their skins stained red with a peculiar powder. 
Near Chinchoxo there is a curious tribe, the Mavnmou or Umwambn, 
known to Europeans as Black Jews on account of their strikingly 
Semitic features. The coast people proper or Bovilli look down on 
their more inland neighbours as less civilized ; and these in their 
turn pay the same compliment to those beyond,— the Bayombe and 
Bayakft, who occupy the mountainous woodland on tho borders of 
Lonngo, being reckoned as genuine savages. 

The people are scattered throughout the country in small villages; 
Nkondo, probably the largest, contains only 800 to 400 huts, though 
it is the seat of one of the most influent ial “ princes. ’* There is no 
town or village of Loango, — the placo of that name on Loango Bay 
being a mere group of factories. Buri, Boari, or Boali, wns the 
name of the former capital ; Loangiri or I/oangele (visited in 1878 
by Bastian) was the burial-place of the ancient kings; and Lulni, 
which is still neutral in war, is that of the “ princes. At one time 
included in the great Congo kingdom, Loango became independent 
about the close of the lfltli century, and was still of considerable 
importance in the days of Abbe Proyart (1750), though Kakongoaml 
other districts were practically independent. At present there is 
no central authority in the country; the petty local chiefs an* local 
chiefs and nothing moro ; but the memners of the blood royal are 
still honoured with special privileges, a largo number of nominal 
titles remain in use, and a common tradition of greatness gives a 
sort of cohesion to the political conglomerate. 

The slave trade was longer maintained in Loango than anywhere 
else on the West African seaboard ; and since its extirpation palm 
oil and imlia-mblwr have been the main objects of commerce. Per- 
fect freedom of trade prevails; and there are Dutch, Portuguese, 
German, French, and English factories on the coast and up the 
rivers. The Portuguese have made considerable efforts to secure 
territorial supremacy ; hut they have hitherto failed, partly owing 
to direct French opposition, partly to the state of tho country. 

The following are the principal stations of European trade: — 
Banana at the mouth of the Congo, the central post of the Rotter- 
dam African Trading Company, whose eomptoirs are scattered along 
a vast extent of the west coast ; Muamla, with one of the best of t ho 
native villages; Vista; Kabinda, the natives of which arc known 
as far south as Mossamodes for their enterprise and skill as car- 
penters, tailors, &o. ; Land an a, tho seat of Dutch, French, and 
Portuguese factories, and of a French mission from the Gaboon; and 
Chinctio or Tchiuehoteho (5° 9' 14" »S. lat., 1‘2 ° X 4f>" E. long.) the 
post occupied by the German Exploring Expedition in 1873-/6. 

See, besides Merolln and Butted (Pinkerton, vol. 11 ), Pioyart, UOtnirt dt /.onwf/n, 
Paris, 17(i(5 (alao In Pinkerton); Dcgrumljuv, AVn<; mich <lcr wi'nt/irhrn ran 

Afrika, Weimar, 1H01; Kantian, Die deutnehr Expedition an der Loamja-KiMc, 
Jena, 1874-7/* ; and Die Loam to- Expedition, by Dr Paul (riinafcldt (187H), Jtilhni 
FalkenMteln (1879), and Peehuel-Loenclie (18H2). 

LOBELIA, L., the typical genus of tho tribe Lohelien 
of tho order Campanuhtrex , named after Matthias do Label, 
a native of Lille, botuffisfc and physician to James I. It 
numbers about two hundred species, natives of nearly all 
the temperate and warmer regions of the world, excepting 
central and eastern Europe as well as western Asia. For 
the sections into which the genus is divided, see Genera 
Plantarum , by Bentham and Hooker, vol. ii. p. 551 ; and 
for specios, De C., Prod. , vii. p. 357. Two species are 
British, L . Dortmanna , L., named after Dortmann, a 
Dutch druggist, which occurs in gravelly mountain lakes; 
and L. urens , L., which is only found on heaths, Ac., near 
Axminstor (see Baxter's Brit . Gen., No. 79). The genus 
is distinguished from Campanula by tho irregular corolla 
and completely united anthers, and by tho excessive acridity 
of the milky juice. The species earliest described and 
figured appears to be L. cardinally , L., under the name 
Trachelium americannm give cardinal in plant a, “ the rich 
crimson cardinal’s flower”; Parkinson ( Paradisus , 1629, 
p. 356) says, “ it groweth neere the riuer of Canada, where 
the French plantation in America is seated'’; De Candolle 
records it from New England to Carolina (Prod., vii. 382), 
This species, as well as several others, are in cultivation as 
ornamental garden plants, e.g ., the dwarf blue E. Erinm , 
L. from the Cape, which, with its varieties, forms a familiar 
bedding plant. L. splendent, Willd., and L. fulgent, Willd., 
growing from 2 to 4 feet high, from Mexico, have scarlet 
flowers ; while X. amccnci , Mich., from Notth America, as 
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well as X. syphilitica, L., and its hybrids, from Virginia, 
have blue flowers. The last-named was introduced in 
1665, according to Paxton (Bot Diet , p. 340), but is not 
mentioned by Parkinson. Certain species of lobelia are 
used medicinally, the chief being X. inflata, L., a UatiVe 
of north-eastern America, called “ Indian tobacco,” as its 
effects are very similar to those of tobacco; for its localities, 
Ac., see Pickering, Chron. Hist, of PL , p. 1015. It is expec- 
torant and diaphoretic in small doses, but in full medicinal 
doses is nausoating and emetic. It is usod for spasmodic 
asthma, and as an adjunct to diuretics. See Bentley and 
Trimen’tt Med . PL, No. 162; Ph arma cograph i< t , p. 367; 
and Pereiras Mat. Med., vol. ii. pt. ii, p. 8. For active 
principles, see Pharm . Jtnmi., vol. x. pp. 270, 456. 
Another medicinal species is L. syphilitica, L., tho blue 
cardinal, of which the root, is used by tho North American 
Indians for the purpose implied in the specific name. The 
value, however, is said to have no foundation in fact 
(Pearson, Ohs. on var . Art. of Mat . Med., p. 70), but see 
Amrr. Disjtens., p. 494. A third species is L . decurrens , 
Cav., from near Arequipa in Peru, where tho Indians use 
it as an emetic (Pharm. Jonru. [1], vol. xiii. p. 14). 

LOBO, Ikkonimo (1593 1678), a Jesuit missionary, was 
born in Lisbon in 1593, and entered the Order of Jesus 
at tlie ugc of sixteen. In 1621 he was ordered to repair 
as a missionary to India, ami in 1622 ho arrived at Goa. 
With the intention of proceeding to Abyssinia as a mission 
ary, ho left India in 1624, but after disembarking on the 
coast of Mombas, and attempting to reach his destination 
by land, through tho Gallo, country, was forced to return. 
Repeating tho attempt in the ensuing year, in concert with 
Mendez, the newly-appointed patriarch of Ethiopia, and 
eight missionaries, Lobo landed on the coast of the Red 
Sea, and settled down in Abyssinia us superintendent of 
the missions in the state of Tigre, travelling about a good 
deal over tho country, and thus obtaining much valuable 
information on its geography and people. He remained 
at his post for Borne years, until death deprived the 
Catholics of their protector, tho emperor Segued. Forced 
by persecution to leave the kingdom, in 1634 Lobo fell, 
along with his companions, into the hands of the Turks at 
Massowah, and was sent by them to India to procure a 
ransom for his imprisoned fellow-missionaries. This object 
he gained, and at the same time ho endeavoured, though 
without avail, to persuade the Portuguese viceroy to send 
an armament against Abyssinia. Intent upon uciomplisk- 
ing this cherished project, he embarked for Portugal, and 
after be had been shipwrecked on the coast of Natal, and 
captured by pirates, arrived at Lisbon. Neither at this 
city, however, nor at Madrid and Rome, was any counten- 
ance given to Lobo’s plan for Christianizing Abyssinia by 
th (3 aid of arms. He accordingly returned to India in 
1640, and was elected rector, and afterwards provincial, of 
the Jesuits at Goa. After some years he returned to his 
native city, and died there January 29, 1678. 

Lobo wrote an account of Mm travels in Portuguese, which appears 
never to hare been printed, but is deposited in the monastery of St 
Roque, Lisbon. B.iltbezar Telles made large use of the information 
therein in bis llistoria Oeral da Etioyia Alta (Coimbra, 1660), which 
is often erroneously attributed to Lo1k> (see Machado’s Bibliotheca 
Litsitana). Lobo’s own riorr.it ivo was translated from a M8. copy 
into French, under the title of Voyage, J/istorlque de Abissinic , by 
the Abbe Legnuid, Paris, 17‘J8. in 1609 a translation by Sir 
Peter Wyche of several passages from a MS. account of Iiobo’s 
travels was published try the Royal Society, and this was translated 
into Thenevot’s Relation ties Voyages in 1673. An English abridg- 
ment of Legrand’a edition by Dr Johnson was published in 1785, 
and reprinted in 1789. In a M&moire justicatif en rehabilitation 
dee Pierre Poe* et Jerome Lobo, I)r C. T. Beka maintain* tbf 
accuracy of Lobo’s statement* m to the source of the Abai bra&ah 
of the In ile against Bruce. 

LOBSTER. See Cbttstaoea, and Fisheries, vot lx. 

p. 266. 
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LOCK— not being a canal lock— means the fastening of 
a door, or box, or drawer, which requires a key, or else 
some secret contrivance or manipulation, to open it. It is 
generally fixed to the door, but it may also be loose, and 
then it is called a padlock, which is internally like other 
locks, but externally has a half link or bow turning on a 
hinge at one end, while the other, after being put through 
a chain or staple on the door, enters the lock and is fastened 
by the bolt thereiu. The bolt may be moved by the key, or 
may close by a spring, but require a key to open it, as in 
the case of handcuffs, which are a pair of padlocks of this 
kind united by a short chain. A common door lock also 
comprises a spring latch which opens by a handle, and 
sometimes a small bolt held by friction either shut or open, 
which is moved by a emaller handle inside the room only ; 
but neither of these is the lock proper, any more than a 
hook or a button, or a common lifting latch. Therefore, 
omitting them, a lock is as defined above. 

The earliest lock of which the construction is known is 
the Egyptian, which was used four thousand years ago. 
In fig. 1, aa is the body of the lock, bb the bolt, and cc the 
key. The three pins p, /?, p drop into three holes in the 
bolt when it is 
pushed in, and 
so hold it fast ; 
and they are 
raised again by 
putting in the 
key through the 
large hole in the 
bolt and raising 
it a little, so 
that the pins in 
the key push tho locking pins up out of the way of the 
bolt. The security of this is very small, as it is easy 
enough to fiud the places of the pins by pushing in a bit of 
wood covered with clay or tallow, on which the holes will 
mark themselves ; and the depth can easily be got by trial. 

Mr Chubb, the well-known lock-maker, used to show a 
wooden Chinese lock very superior to the Egyptian, and, 
in fact, founded on exactly the same principle as the 
Bramah lock, which long enjoyed the reputation of being 
the most secure lock ever invented; for it has sliders or 
tumblers of different lengths, and cannot be opened unless 
they are all raised to the pro- 
per heights, and no higher. 

Until about a century ago no 
lock so good as this was known 
in England. The locks then 
in use (fig. 2) were nothing 
better thau a mere bolt, held 
in its place, either shut or 
open, by a spring b , which 2 - 

pressed it down, and so held it at either one end or the 
other of the convex notch aa ; and the only impediment 
to opening it wa3 the wards which the key had to pass 
before it could turn in the keyhole. But it was always 


Fig. 8. Fig. 4. 

possible to find the shape of the wards by merely putting 
in a blank key covered with wax, and pressing it against 
them ; and when this had been done, it was by no means 
necessary to eat out the key into the complicated form of 






the wards (such as fig. 3), because no part of that key 
does any work except the edge be farthest from the pipe a ; 
and so a key of the form fig. 4 will do just as well ; and 
a small collection of skeleton keys, as they are called, of 
a few different patterns, were all the stock in trade that a 
lock-picker required. 

The common single-tumbler lock (fig. B) was rather 
better thau this, as it requires two operations instead of 
one to open it. The tumbler at turns ou a pivot at t> and 
has a square pin at a, which 
drops into a notch in the bolt 
hi, when it is either quite open 
or quite shut, and the tumbler 
must be lifted by the key be- 
fore the bolt can be moved 
again. But this also is very 
easy, unless the lock is so Fig. 6. 

made that the tumbler will go 
into another notch in the bolt 
if it is lifted too high, as in 
the lock we shall now describe, 
which was the foundation of 
all the modern improvements 
in lock-making. 

Barron' 8 Lock. — This was 
the first lock with several Fl k r - 6 - 

tumblers. It was patented in 1778. Fig. 6 is a front 
view, and fig. 7 a horizontal section. First consider it 
with reference to 
one tumbler at 
only. Unless tho 
square pin a is 
lifted by the key 
to the proper 
height, and no 
higher, the bolt cannot move, and that alone adds very 
considerably to the difficulty of picking, except by a method 
not discovered for many years after. 

But Barron added another tumbler, 
and unless both were raised at once 
to the proper height, and no higher, 
the lock could not be opened. The 
face, or working edge, of the key of 
a many-tumblered lock assumes this 
form (fig. 8), tho steps corresponding 
to the different heights to which the 
tumblers have to be raised, and one of them acting on tber 
bolt, and they may have a much wider range of difference 
than in this figure. 

The key here drawn 
is also one with the 
wards of such a 
shape that no skele- 
ton except itself can 
pass them. The 
form, however, can 
be got in tho usual 
way by a wax im- 
pression ; and as it 
weakens the key 
very much, and is 
expensive to cut, it 
is not often used. 

Bramah's Lock . — 

The next lock of Fig- 

any importance was the celebrated one patented ten years 
after Barron's, by Joseph Bramah (see Bramah). In figs. 
9 and 10 aaaa is the outer barrel of the look, which is 
screwed to, or cast with, the plate ; cccc is a cylinder, or 
inner barrel, turning within the other. It i» shown sept* 
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rately at fig. 11; and tig. 12 is a cross section of it, the 
black ring being the keyhole, and the light spot in the 



middle the drill-pin, which goos into the key. The short 
pin b in figs. 9, 10, 1 1 is set in the end of the cylinder, 




Fig. 12. 


near its edge ; and, when the cylinder turns round, that 
pin shoots or draws the bolt, by acting in a slit of the 
form shown in fig. 1 3. The security of the lock depends 
upon a number of sliders, *, s y of 
which the shape is shown in 
fig. 14, and the cross section 
in fig. 12. They are made of 
plates of steel doubled, and 
sprung open a little, so as to 
make Lliem move with a little 
friction in the slits of the cy- 
linder or revolving barrel in 
which they lie, and are pressed up against the cap of 
the lock by a spiral spring. They are shown so pressed 
up in fig. 9, and pressed down by the key in fig. 10 
There is a deep groove cut round the barrel, and in each 
•of the sliders there is a deep notch which can be pushed 
down to that place in the barrel by a key slit to the proper 
depth ; and it is evident that when all the sliders are 
pushed down to that position the barrel will present the 
appearance of having no sliders on it. A steel plate (tig. 
15), made in two pieces in order to get it on, embraces 
the barrel at the place where the groove is, having notches 
in it corresponding to the sliders, and is fixed to the body 
of the lock by two screws marked d y d in figs. 9, 10, and 
15. When the sliders are pushed up by the spring they 
fill the notches in the plate, and preveut the barrel from 
turning ; but when they are pushed down by the key the 
notches in the sliders all lie in the plane of the plate, and 
so the barrel can turn with the key, and the pin b in the 
end of it drives the bolt as before described. Jhe key 
has a bit, k y sticking out from the pipe, the use of which 
is to fix the depth to which it is to be pushed in, and then, 
as the bit slips under the cap of the lock, it keeps the key 
at the same depth while it is being turned. 

This was the construction of the lock for a good many 
years, and Bramah pronounced it in that state “not to 
be within the range of art to produce a key, or other 
instrument, by which a lock on this principle can be 
opened.” It was found, however, long before the defeat 



of the improved challenge Bramah lock by Mr Hobbo in 
1851, that the inventor had made the common mistake of 
pronouncing that to be impossible which he only did not 
see how to do himself. As it has been generally supposed 
that what is called the tentative method of lock-picking 
was unknown in England before it came over from America 
iu the year of the Exhibition of 1851, we must remind our 
readers that it was described in the 7th edition of this 
work fifty years ago, though the lock-picking fraternity 
were not of sufficiently literary habits to make themselves 
acquainted with it. Mr Hobbs, it is true, carried the 
process further than had been supposed possible before; 
but all the Barron and Chubb and other many-tumblered 
locks, which were supposed impregnable, might long ago 
have been opened by anybody who had paid attention to 
the method by which the Bramah locks were known to 
have been picked some seventy years ago, before the intro- 
duction of the false notches designed in 1817 by Mr Russell, 
then one of Mr Bramah’s workmen. If you apply back- 
ward pressure to the bolt of a tumbler lock when locked, 
or twisting pressure to the barrel of a Bramah lock, first 
pressing down the spiral spring, there will be a greater 
pressure felt against Borne of the tumblers or sliders than 
against others, in consequence of inevitable inequalities of 
workmanship ; and if you keep the pressure up, and gently 
move any of the tumblers or sliders on which the pressure 
is felt, you will at last get it to some point where it feels 
loose. That may or may not be the exact place to which 
the key ought to lift it ; but as soon os you feel it loose 
leave it alone, it will not fall again, as the friction is 
sufficient to prevent it ; and, if necessary, you may fix it 
there by a proper instrument, or measure the depth and 
keep the measure till you begin again. Then try another 
tumbler which foels tight, and raise it till it also feels 
loose. And if you go on in that way, always leaving the 
loose tumblers alone, and raising the one which feels tight, 
they will at last all be got into the position of complete 
freodom, i.e. y to the place where the stump of the bolt can 
pass tli cm. The operation is just the same in principle in the 
Bramah lock and in tumbler locks ; only, as all the sliders 
are acted on by one spring in the Bramah as now made, 
you need only just push down that spring, and hold it 
there, and then the sliders may be moved freely either way 
by means of a hook or a small pair of self-acting forceps 
to pull them up if they accidentally get pushed too far 
At first each slider had a separate spring. 

But if the sliders have some false notches in them not 
so deep as the true ones (see fig. 14), and the comers of 



Fig. 14. Fig. 16. 


the notches in the plate dd are cut out a little (as in fig. 
15), then you might by trial get all the sliders into such a 
position that the barrel could turn a very little, but no 
more ; and when it is turned that little, you cannot push 
the sliders in any further, and so (as was long supposed) 
the tentative process is defeated ; and undoubtedly it is 
made much more troublesome, but it only requires more 
time and patience. You can still feel that the pressure 
is greater against some one or more of the tumblers or 
sliders than against others, and, wherever that is the case, 
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you kuow that it must be at a false notch, and not the true 
one, for a true one gives no pressure at alL Proceeding 
in thiB way, Mr Hobbs opened the challenge lock with 
eighteen sliders, or guards, which had hung in Messrs 
Bramah s window for many years, in nineteen hours, and 
would have done it sooner, but that one of his instruments 
broke in the lock. He afterwards related the operation 
three times within the hour, in the presence of the 
arbitrators ; and a more recent one with eight sliders he 
opened in four minutes, by means of an instrument which 
is equivalent to a Bramah key with adjustable slits, which 
are set to the sliders as the operation of feeling them and 
getting their 'depths goes on. It is, moreover, to be re- 
membered that thieves do not always confine themselves 
to the conditions of a challenge, in which force and injury 
to the lock are of course prohibited ; and, if a lock can be 
easily opened by tearing out its entrails, it is of very little 
use to say that it would have defied all the arts of polite 
lock-picking. In this respect the Bramah lock is singularly 
deficient; for if the exposed cap or nozzle of the keyhole 
is cut off, as it easily may be, or if the hole is widened out 
by a centre-bit, the sliders can all be pulled out, and there 
is an end of the lock. 

Inside and Outside- Locks . — Locks for drawers, closets, 
iron chests, and the like are only required to lock on one 
side, and their keys are therefore generally made with a 
pipe, which slips on to a pin in the lock called the 
drill-pin, and turns on it. Doors which have to be locked 
sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other cannot 
have their keys made in this way ; the key is solid, and its 
plug or stem, being thicker than the flat part or web, acts 
as an axis fitting into the upper part of the keyhole, though 
that hole does not completely enclose it. All keys for these 
inside and outside locks must be symmetrical, or alike on 
each side of a line through their middle, in order to fit the 
lock either way, which limits the variety of the tumblers 
in the case of many-tumblered locks. A Bramah lock, to 
open on both sides, must be made double, with one set of 
sliders to push in from one side of the door, and the other 
set from the other Bide ; and, consequently, they are very 
seldom used for this purpose. It may be convenient to 
observe that when we use the term Bramah lock we mean 
a lock of that construction ; for, the patent having long ago 
expired, such locks may be made by anybody, only Bramah s 
name must not be used. Messrs Mcrdan's locks have the 
number of sliders odd, whereas Messrs Bramah’s have it even. 

Combination Locks . — In this class of lock, known also 
as permutation, letter, or puzzle locks, a prearranged 
combination of letters or figures engraved on an external 
disk has to be brought against an index before the bolt or 
locking apparatus can be liberated. In early forms each 
lock answered only to a single combination, and when 
that combination was known the lock became useless. 
Subsequently the locks were made so that the combina- 
tion could be varied at will ; but in England the apparatus 
was regarded as little better than a toy, troublesome to 
work, and risky to the owner, who might forget the 
figures or letters to which he set his lock. Combination 
locks have, however, como into large use in America for 
safes and strong rooms. The modern combination lock has 
enclosed within its case a series of disks free to move on a 
common centre. When it is set to a particular combination 
of figures engraved on the disks themselves, the notch in each 
disk can only be brought into a position for freeing the bolt 
by bringing the consecutive figures on the movable disk 
outside the door successively in line with a marked point 
on the rim which surrounds the disk. A lock with three 
disks graduated to 100 each gives a million possible com- 
binations, and, having no opening nor keyhole, it cannot 
bq blown up by explosives. Combination locks are made 
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in America by the Yale Company, Hall's Safe and Lock 
Company, and others. 

Chubb* 8 Locks . — Of the multitude of locks which have 
been made on the many-tumbler principle invented by 
Barron, none enjoyed so much celebrity before Hobbs’s 
as Chubb's. This was partly due to superior workman- 
ship and use of more tumblers than usual, and perhaps 
still more to the inventor having had the good fortune 
to hit upon the name “ detector ” for a certain part of the 
machinery, which, besides adding to the security against 
any mode of picking then known, also captivated the public 
with the idea of discovering if anybody had been tampering 
with the lock, though the operator might depart in 
ignorance that he had left any trace of his attempt behind 
him. It is remarkable that the detector was not even then 
a new invention ; for a lock exactly the same in principle, 
but slightly different in arrangement, had been previously 
made by a Mr Ruxton, and is described in Price's treatise 
on Locks and Keys, <fcc., 1856. In the same way false 
notches were used in Strutt's tumbler lock above thirty 
years before they were reinvented, by Chubb and others, 
with the idea of defeating the tentative method of picking 
by them. In all lever or tumbler locks there is a square pin 
B, called the stump, rivetted to the bolt, which has to 
clear the passage in the tumblers called the gating. The 
original form of Chubb's detector is shown in fig. 16 by 



Fig. 16. 


the lever DT, which turns on a pin in the middle, and is 
acted upon at its end T by a spring’s, which will evidently 
allow some play to the lever on either side of the corner 
X, but the moment it is pushed past that point the spring 
will carry it further in the same direction, like what is 
called in clock-work a jumper. In its proper position that 
end always remains above the turning-point ; but, if any 
one of the tumblers is raised too high, the other end D of 
tho detector, which reaches over all the tumblers, is lifted 
so far that the end T is sent down below the corner, and 
the tooth T then falls into a notch in the bolt, and so 
prevents it from being drawn back, even though all the 
tumblers are raised properly by the right key, which at 
once reveals that somebody has been trying to pick the 
lock. The way to open it then is to turn the key the 
other way, as if to overlook the bolt ; you observe a short 
piece of gating near the end of the tumblers, to allow the 
bolt to advance just far enough to push the tooth of the 
detector up again by means of its inclination there, and 
then the lock can be opened as usual In some more 
recent locks the tumbler is made in another form. The 
back tumbler, or the one which has to be raised highest, 
has a pin d reaching overall the others, and if any of them 
are overlifted that back tumbler is also, and then a square 
corner k in it gets past the end of the detector spring ks 9 
and is held up. It is set right by overlocking the bolt as 
before, the bolt itself raising the end k of the spring, and 
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letting the tumbler fall This form of detector in, however, 
inferior to the other, as it informs the picker what he has 
done, by the back tumbler itself being held up, which he 
can feel directly. 

But since Mr Hobbs’s mode of picking locks became 
known all these detectors have become usoless. Some 
persons have even gone so far os to say that the detector 
may be made a guide to picking. Whether this be so or not, 
the detector does not act unless some of the tumblers are 
raised too high, which they never are by a skilful operator 
on this plan, nor does it act (even if thrown by accident) 
against picking backwards, or feeling the way to shoot the 
bolt a little further, as if to free the dotector ; and in this 
way the measure of the key can be taken without any 
hindrance from the detector. Before 1851 tumbler locks 
were seldom made with false notches, except Strutt’s, in 
which the tumblers were in the form of quadrants, with a 
very large angular motion, and a number of short or falso 
notches and one deep one. But after that year Chubb 
and other makers of tumbler locks adopted falso notches, 
together with revolving curtains, which covor the straight 
part of the keyhole as soon as the key is turned, and 
barrels going dowu from the back of the curtain to prevent 
a false key or pick from turning without turning the 
curtain ; other obstacles were added, of which the object 
is in all cases to prevent the maintaining of pressure of 
tbe stump upon the tumblers at the same time that the 
tumblers themselves are moved, or, as Mr Hobbs called 
it, tickled, by some other instrument These provisions 
undoubtedly make the locks more difficult to pick, but it 
is by no means safe to assume that a lock will never be 
picked, merely because it would take a first-rate hand a 
long time to do it or gradually make his key. 

Hobbs's Lock . — The invention which most directly meets 
the defect of all previous locks is Mr Hobbs’s “ movable 
stump,” which is not r : vetted into the bolt as usual, but is 
set on the end b of a bent lever abc (fig. 17) which lies 
in a hollow of the bolt A behind 
it, turning on a pivot in the bolt 
itself, and kept steady by a small 
friction-spring e. The stump 
comes through a hole in the bolt 
large enough to let it have a little 
play ; and the long end a of the 
lever stands just above* the edge ^ 17 ‘ 

of a square pin d , which is fixed in the back plate of the 
•lock. When the lock is locked, if you push the bolt back, 
you produce no sensible pressure on the tumblers, but only 
just enough to turn this protector lever, as Mr Hobbs calls 
it, on its pivot c, and so bring down its end a in front of 
the square pin, and then the bolt can no more bo pushed 
back than when held by Chubb’s detector. The protector 
is set free again by merely pushing the bolt forward with 
the key, without reference to the tumblers. It was found, 
however, that in this state the protector could be prevented 
from acting by a method used by the inventor himself for 
another purpose, viz., pushing a piece of watch-spring 
through the keyhole, and up behind the bolt, so as to 
reach the protector at a, and keep it up while you push the 
bolt back, or, again, by pushing up the watch-spring be- 
tween any two of the tumblers, and holding the end b of 
the protector with it, so as to press the stump against the 
tujnblei?. Both these devices, however, are prevented now 
ty letting in a feather FF in a groove between the bolt and 
the back of the lock, which no watch-spring can pass, and 
also bringing a piece of the feather forward through the 
front gating of the tumblers just under the stump. In this 
form the lock is safe against any mode of picking at present 
known, unless the keyhole happens to be large enough to 
admit the inspecting method, which is this. A person in 
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tending to pick the lock goes beforehand and smokes the 
bellies, or lower edges of the tumblers, through the keyhole* 
When the key comes, it wipes off the black on each tumbler, 
according to the length of the bit which raises it; and 
then, when the picker returns, he throws a strong light 
iuto the keyhole, and, by means of a narrow reflector put 
into it, roads off, os it were, the length of bit required to 
raise each tumbler to the proper height This operation 
may sound impossible ; but it is an established method of 
lock-picking in America. It requires a largish keyhole 
however, and it may be prevented by any kind of revolving 
eyliuder which will conceal the view of the tumblers while 
the keyhole is ojxui. The inspecting method might also 
bo frustrated by making the acting part of the bellies of all 
the tumblers no longer than would be reached by the 
shortest bit in tbe key. In that case, the long bits would 
not bogin to act at their points, but on their sides, and 
would leave no moasure of their length upon the tumblers. 

A multitude of other many- turn bier locks acted on by 
springs, and with various kinds of detectors and revolving 
curtains, all more or less upon the same principles, may be 
seen described in Price’s book above-mentioned, but we are 
not aware that any of them have ever come into general use, 
or are superior to Chubb’s or equal to Hobbs’s protector 
locks. There is another group of Jocks which involve 
fanciful and thick ugly keys, and for that or other reasons 
have not got much beyond patents and exhibitions. 
“Revolving curtains” have been proved to be less serious 
impediments to picking than they would seem, inasmuch 
iiH they must leave room for an instrument no thicker than 
the key itself to turn. Tho only kind of curtain that is 
not open to this objection must be one that absolutely 
prevents any touching of the bolt while any instrument at 
all is within the lock, and projects at all outside. Mr 
Hobbs accomplished that by the odd-looking contrivance 
of a key consisting only of its web, or flat or acting part, 
which is pushed into the lock, and then carried round by 
a fixed handle in another place, which closes the keyhole 
until it has come round again and delivered the key-web 
ready to be taken out by a proper hook. But this was too 
troublesome for common use. The same object is effected 
in another way by Sir E. Beckett’s lock, which we shall 
presently describe. 

Tucker's Locks . — There have been several locks on the 
disk principle invented in succession by Mr Tucker of Fleet 
Street, London, the first two of which had revolving disks ; 
and in the last 
and more simple 
one, patented in 
1855, though the 
disks no longer 
revolve, they 
slide t>etween fix 
ed plates without 
springs, and do 
not turn on a 
pin like common 
tumblers, and 
will stand in 
differently any 
where. It will 
be sufficient to 
describe the last 
of these inven- 
tions, as Mr Tucker himself states it to possess all the ele- 
ments of security of«the former ones, with the advantages 
of being much cheaper, because more simple in constructioa 
In fig. 18 TT is one of the sliders, which are separated by 
thin fixed plates, and slide upon the guide-pins at TT, and 
have also friction-springs X pressing on them to keep 




Fig. 18. 
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them steady. S is the bolt stump, which can only enter I, 
the gating of the tumblers, when they are pushed the 
proper distance towards the left, which the key will do as 
soon as it turns towards the left, in the usual way of 
unlocking. But something else still prevents the bolt from 
falling, and that is the flat curtain C, which turns with 
the key, and has also a barrel B, as m several of the other 
locks we have spoken of. This curtain prevents the stump 
from being pressed against the tumblers, being just big 
enough to keep it from touching them until it has turned 
nearly three quarters round, when the pin S, which stands 
up on the stump, can enter the opening D in the curtain 
(shown by a dotted line in the drawing, to prevent con- 
fusion). But by the time the curtain haB got bo far round, 
any instrument in the keyhole would be prevented by the 
barrel from reaching the tumblers so as to push them back 
and feel the pressure of the stump ; at least so the inventor 
asserts, and we do not venture to contradict him ; but it 
niu 9 t bo remembered that no revolving curtain and barrel 
have yet been able to prevent the instruments of the 
American lock-pickers from reaching and moving the 
tumblers at the same time that the barrel is being pressed 
the other way in order to keep up pressure on the bolt. 

We have not yet explained how the bolt in this lock is 
drawn back when the curtain has got into the proper 
position for it. It is not done by the last bit in the key 
acting directly on the bolt as usual, but by a bit P fixed on 
the curtain itself, which acts upon the notch B in the bolt, 
as the key usually does. And this same bit P performs 
another function in locking, viz., shooting all the tumblers 
into the position here shown by striking against a pin 
which is set in the bottom one, and comes up to the 
curWin, and so carries all the others with it by means of 
the square notch which is cut in all of them, except the 
one which has the pin in it. It must be observed that the 
curtain does not lie close upon the tumblers, but there is 
the thickness of the bolt, or of the bit P, between them. 
A spring locks into the curtain and prevents it from being 
turned, except when this spring iB pressed down by putting 
a key into the keyhole. One object of making the curtain, 
and not the key, to lock and unlock the bolt is that you 
guard against the risk of what is called short-locking, i.e. y 
sending the bolt in any common tumber-lock not quite far 
enough for the tumblers to drop. There are means by 
which a person intending afterwards to pick a lock might 
cause it to lock short, if he had previous access to it, or 
possession of the key, at least as locks are generally made, 
and then, of course, he has only to pull the bolt back, the 
tumblers having never fallen. Moreover, this arrangement 
in Tucker’s lock allows it to be locked by any key that 
trill turn in the keyhole, though it cannot be unlocked by 
any but the true key, or one which will move all the 
tumblers to the right place for the stump to enter them. 
Mr Tucker has also applied the curtain in his padlocks in 
such a way that the shackle has a tail reaching inwards 
and resting against the curtain at all times, except when it 
is in the proper position for opening, i.e. y when this tail is 
opposite to a segment cut out of the curtain corresponding 
to the opening D in the lock just now described, but much 
larger. The object of this is to obtain greater strength 
than usual to resist all attempts to force the shackle open. 
The cheapness of these locks is due to the circumstance 
that all the principal parts can be stamped out of sheet 
brass, the curtain alone being cast with the barrel and bit 
P on it, and its face turned, which is a cheaper operation 
than filing. In this respect it approaches to Mr Hobbs’s 
style of lock-making ; only he has carried the stamping and 
machine-finishing system much further ; indeed, it is hardly 
exaggerating to say that he has abolished the use of the 
file, and left nothing to hand labour except the mere fitting 


of the pieces together, and putting the tumblers in the right 
position to have the gating cat according to the key. 

N cttlef old's Bolt . — We have already alluded to padlocks, 
and we shall do so no farther, because they are generally 
of exactly the same internal construction as other locks of 
the same maker. And, for the same reason, it is unneces- 
sary to describe the various modifications of the fastening 
part of locks to adapt them to peculiar uses or positions ; 
but there is one which does seem to be worth a short notice, 
viz., an invention of Mr Nettlefold, patented in 1839, for 
making the bolt hook into the striking plate, against 
which it locks. Fig. 19 will explain the nature of the 
contrivance at once. We 
have inserted no tumblers, 
because it may be used with 
one kind of lock as well as 
another. It is convenient for 
writing-desks, sliding cup- 
boards, and even for drawers, 
which can often be prized 
open by merely putting in a 
screwdriver above the lock, 
and forcing up the piece over 10 

it just enough to let the bolt, which is generally Bhort, pasB. 
There are other ways of doing the same thing, such as 
making the bolt itself hooked, and giving it two motions, 
first vertical, to shoot it out, and then horizontal, to hook 
it into the striking plate ; and some Bramah locks are made 
with a kind of annular bolt, which forms a rim to the 
cylinder, with a segment cut off in one place to let the 
striking plate come down, which is then taken hold of by 
the other part of the ring as it revolves. Bramah locks 
of portfolios, and articles of that kind, are usually made in 
this way, which is very cheap and simple. 

Master-Keys. — It is often convenient to have a set of 
locks so arranged that the key of one will open none of 
the others, and yet the owner of the whole may have one 
master-key that will open them alL In the old locks with 
fixed wards this was done by making the wards of a 
slightly different form, and yet such that one skeleton will 
pass them all, just as the skeleton-key in fig. 4 will serve 
for the warded key of fig. 3, and a multitude of others. 
In locks with sliders or tumblers, the way is to make one 
tumbler in each lock with a wider gating, "so as not to 
require lifting so high as it does iti the other locks of the 
set ; then the key of that lock will raise that tumbler in 
that lock high enough to clear the stump, and yet thd 
master-key, which has a longer bit in that place, will not 
raise it too high, because the gating is wide enough for 
both ; but the special key of that lock will not open any 
other of the set which has not the same tumbler widened 
in the gating. Mr Chubb, many years ago, made a set of 
locks for the Westminster Bridewell, with keys for the 
different grades of officers. The owner of the head key 
can stop out any of the under keys ; and if any attempt is 
made to pick any lock, and the detector is thrown, it cannot 
be released by any of the subordinate keys, though they 
can open the lock in its normal state, and consequently 
the governor must be acquainted with it. There are a 
variety of other forms of many-tumblered locks, but none 
of them involve any novelty in principle, and they are all 
capable of being dealt with in the same way ; and there- 
fore we shall at once pass on to another class of locks, 
viz., those which shut of themselves, and are called — 

Spring or Latch Locks . — These locks we chiefly notice 
because they require a particular provision to make them 
in the smallest degree secure, and are, nevertheless, often 
left without it, by way of saving a shilling or two in their 
price, and multitudes of street-door robberies are committed 
in consequence. The former of these two names is 
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generally used for a look which shuts of itself on a bor or 
drawer, or articles of that kind ; and the latter for street 
or room-door locks which shut of themselves, and open 
with a handle on the inside, but only with a key on the 
outside. In the simplest and cheapest form of these locks 
there is no pretence of any security except a few fixed 
wards, which the key has to pass ; and, as before explained, 
that is no security at all against anybody with the 
smallest dexterity, and with a serious intention of opening 
the lock. Next to them, or rather below them, pretending 
to be what they are not, come the locks which lock a 
certain distance themselves by means of a spring, but can 
be locked further by the key, and have tumblers, but no 
fixed wards (which a good tumbler-lock does not require). 
But though this kind of lock cannot be opened when it is 
thus double locked, except by the key, or some efficient 
mode of picking, yet when they are only self-locked the 
tumblers are of no more use than if they did not exist, 
and the lock can be opened by any bit of bent wire that 
will go into the keyhole. It should be remarked, however, 
that the Bramah lock is just as secure as usual when used 
for a spring or latch lock, because the key cannot turn at 
all without pushing in the sliders properly. But in this, 
as in all latch-locks, it is very unsafe to "have a handle 
which pulls back, as it can easily bo reached by a wire put 
through a hole in the door; the handle should always be 
made to turn, like a common rooin-(Wi handle. 

There are two ways in which spring-locks with tumblers 
are made as safe as the same lock with an ordinary bolt 
One is to make a click or catch fall into the bolt when it 
is drawn back, and not to make the tumblers to fall when 
the bolt is drawn back ; in the shutting of the door this 
catch is pushed back by some knob projecting for the 
purpose, and then the tumblers fall and hold it fast. 
Prison locks are made in that way. But this will not do 
for a latch lock which is intended to open by a handle on 
one side of the door. For that purpose the proper plan is 
that which is now adopted in all good latch and spring 
locks, not to let the key act directly on the bolt, which 
has no stump, but on the false bolt which lies on the top 
of the real one, and has the stump fixed in it When the 
real bolt is shut by the spring it carries the false one with 
it, and that is then locked by the tumblers. But the real 
bolt can be pushed bask by the door shutting, or pulled 
back by the handle, without moving the false bolt, though 
•it cannot be reached through the keyhole. In buying a 
lock, the test of this is to see whether the stump moves 
as you push or pull the bolt back. If it does the lock is 
good for nothing, unless it is on some other peculiar 
construction. 

Latches and Latch Locks.— The latter of these, so called 
by Mr Chubb, is substantially on the principle just now 
described, and so is Hobbs’s and Hart’s latch lock, which also 
b ft fl the protector stump, and therefore is as unpickable as 
their other locks, provided neither the handle nor the bolt 
can be got at. Chubb’s latch (uot his latch-lock) consists 
only of four tumblers, which come out and form the bolt, 
and fit between a sort of mouth in the striking-plate on 
the door post, and have all to be lifted to the same height 
by the key ; but that can easily be picked by the tentative 
method, though it might delay a common street thief for 

an inconvenient time. . , 

Spring Curtain.— Mi latch locks for street doors are 
liable to stick fast through dirt getting between the 
tumblers, especially iu a smoky town. They will keep 
clean much longer if the keyhole is protected by Sir E. 
Beckett's self-acting spring curtain, which can be added to 
any lock which is worth it It consists only of a small 
thin steel plate, sliding on the key-pm, and another pm 
jttet below the keyhole to guide it, with a slight spring 


behind, for which there is room in any latch lock with a 
sliding lockiug plate over the bolt They are not patented, 
and the cost is quite insignificant, and it is odd they are 
not more commonly insisted on by purchasers. 

Safe Locks icith Small Keys. —In all the locks we have 
yet mentioned the bolt is acted on by the key, even though 
the key may not touch it ; the key must therefore be 
strong enough to move the bolt besides lifting the tumblers, 
or whatever is substituted for them, and this makes the 
key for a large lock too large and heavy to be conveniently 
carried in the pocket, and a bunch of such keys impossible. 
To get over this difficulty, most of the makers of iron safes 
have adopted the plan (we do not know by whom invented) 
of shooting a large bolt, or a number of bolts, by means of 
a handle, and then a small lock with a small key locks into 
one of them, and thus fastens them all. The security then 
depends upon the impregnability of the small lock against 
fraudulent picking or forcible evisceration. There are 
certain thieves’ instruments by which a force sufficient to 
tear open the inside of a lock can be inserted through a 
keyhole of the common size. This, however, is now 
defeated by cutting out a piece of the back plate, and then 
screwing it on again with only a few small screws ; and so 
that alone gives way under any bursting pressure, whether 
from the instrument called the jack-in-the-box, or from 
gunpowder, which is another of the thieves’ methods for 
cutting the knot which they cannot untie. If the small 
lock, therefore, cannot be picked, or forced, this mode of 
locking the bolts of a large door is quite safe, and you have 
the advantage of a very powerful lock with nothing to 
carry in your pocket larger than a small desk key. 

Sir E . Beckett's Lack . — A lock was invented by Sir 
Edmund Beckett (formerly Denison) in 18fi2, but not 
patented, which combines the advantages of large and 
strong works with a keyhole so narrow that no instrument 
Btrong enough to injure the lock could be got in, nor a 
reflector to observe the bellies of the tumblers ; and the 
bolt is not only shot by turning the handle, but locked 
besides, without using any key at all. This lock eryoyB 
the distinction of being the only one of English invention 
which was pronounced secure against any known method 
of picking, by Messrs Hobbs and Tomlinson, in the treatise 
before referred to. 

In fig. 20 are shown the tumblers T, turning on a pin 
at or near the middle of their length, so as to be nearly 



Fig. 20. 

balanced, though in small locks this is unnecessary. 
Between every two adjacent tumblers, and between the 
bolt and the tumbler next to it, there is a thin steel plate, 
which occupies the position shown by the dotted lines PP. 
These plates have one edge lying against the upper side of 
the lock, so that they cannot turn at all on the tumbler- 
pin, which goes through them quite loosely. One or two 
of the plates should be bent a little to make them act as 
friction springs on the tumblers when the cap of the lock 
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is on, so that they will stand indifferently in any position. 
In the figure they are drawn all pressed down, so as to 
prevent the stump S from entering the gating, and this has 
been done by the long tail Y of the handle, which, it is 
easy to see, will raise the left end of the tumblers, and 
depress the right, after the fan-tailed piece X of the handle 
has shut the bolt. After the tumblers have been raised to 
the proper height by turning the key half round (where it 
may be stopped by the plates P, F), the stump can enter 
the gatings, and the bolt can be drawn back by the handle, 
the tail Y then doing nothing. So far as wo have yet 
gone, the lock would possess no greater security than any 
other many-tumblered lock ; but there is a steel curtain 
CC, which does not revolvo as usual, but slides on two 
pins set in the back of the lock, and is pressed up against 
the front plate by two spiral springs, so as to close the 
keyhole completely, except when it is pressed in. From 
the back of the curtain there goes a kind of square plug 
(shown in section at fig. 21), which can be pushed through 
a hole in the back plate, and has a notch 
in it just in the plane of the bolt, and 
the bolt itself has a corner there ; in 
this way, when the curtain is up, the 
bolt can be drawn back through the * 
notch in the curtain plug; but when the * 
plug is pushed in ever so little the bolt 
cannot be drawn back, because its corner 
cannot pass the curtain plug, and in 
this position the stump cannot be made 
to touch the tumblers, except one of 
them, which is made a little longer than the rest (as shown 
at T in fig. 20), in order to keep the bolt steady. It is 
evident then that as soon as the curtain is pushed in, to 
admit any instrument whatever, the bolt is held fast, and 
it becomes impossible to put any pressure of the stump 
upon the tumblers ; in other words, the tentative mode of 
picking is impossible. In small locks the curtain has no 
plug, but merely works against the edge of a second stump 
of the bolt, which can only pass when the curtain is up, 
and it slides on the drill-pin and another pin below it. 

The security of the lock is farther increased by the 
addition (DEG) of what may be called a detector, as it does 
detect if the bolt has not been shot far enough by the 
person who locked it, and, what is of more consequence, 
prevents it from being opened in that state. It turns on 
a hinge or pin at G, and is held up or down by a jumper- 
spring at E, as in Chubb’s first detector. In fig. 20 it is 
shown as held down, or out of the way of the bolt ; but, as 
the handle turns back again and draws back the bolt, the 
pin below X raises the detector a little, and then the spring 
is ready to throw its tooth into the notch in the bolt as 
soon as it is shot only about half-way. In that state 
the bolt cannot be drawn back without turning the handle 
far enough for the fan-tail X to send the detector down 
again below the comer of the spring, and by doing that 
you will also have locked all the tumblers, and so made 
the lock fast until the key comes to open it. And it is to 
be observed that the curtain cannot be pushed in until the 
bolt is fully shot, so that no exploration of the lock can 
take place while it iB open, or even partially open. By 
adding a spring catch under the curtain, to be freed by one 
of the tumblers when it is fully locked, it may be arranged, 
if required, that the curtain could not be pushed in, not 
only until the bolt is shot, but until the tumblers are 
locked also. 

The following, therefore, are the advantages of thiB lock. 1. A 
very large lock, with all its parts strong, only requires a very small 



spring-locks, which sometimes shut themselves when not intended, 


and moreover, when large, inquire large and strong keys to open 
them. 3. It cannot get out ol order from the usual causes of the 
tumblers sticking together, or tumbler-springs breaking, because 
there are none, and the tumblers do not touch each other, hut the 
friction -plates between them. 4. The keyhole being always quite 
closed by the curtain, except while the key is in, the lock is pro- 
tected from dirt and from the effects of a damp or smoky atmo- 
sphere, which injures other locks. 6. The smallness of the keyhole 
prevents the insertion of any instrument strong enough to force the 
Jock, and also prevents inspection. 6. It is pronounced by the 
highest authority to be secure against any known mode of picking. 
7. It requires no delicacy of construction or high finish in any of the 
parts, and the moving parts are few — in fact, the whole of them 
together are fewor than the number of springs alone in the great 
American lock of Day k NowelL 8. It is free from the incum- 
brance of a patent, the inventor being one of those who agree 
with the opinion of the jury on philosophical instruments in the 
exhibition of 1861, and with many of the first engineers and most 
scientific men, that “ patents aro a great obstruction to the progress 
of science,” and waste, on the whole, more money than they gain 
for real inventors. 


Changeable Key Locks, 

Any lock with many tumblers may he changed by taking it off and 
transposing any two or more of the tumblers; hut it will then want 
a different key, and the process is too troublesome to be resorted to 
except when there is reason to 
apprehend that the original 
key has fallen into had hands, 
or had a copy taken of it. A 
lock which can he locked by a 
great number of keys, hut can 
only be opened by the one 
which locked it last, is evi- Fig. 22. 

dontly an immense addition to security. Those keys may either 
be all distinct, or there may he a great number of different webs, o t 
stepped parts, fitting to a common handle ; or each bit or step may 
ho separate, and all screwed together into the key frame as shown 
in fig 22. 

In a lock with n tumblers, each raisahle to m distinct heights, 
if you have only n loose hits of the m different heights you may 
compose 1 x 2 x 3 .... n keys, which for nino tumblers — 362,880. 
But if you also have m hits for each place in the web, the iKissihle 
munlxjr of different keys is very much greater, viz., m n ; for every 
possible length of hit in each place may be used with every possible 
length in every other place. If m is 7 and n 9, as they are 
in the locks we are going to describe next, each lock may have very 
nearly sixty million different keys, or key-webs capable of fitting 
into one shank or handle ; and the chances are so many against a 
lock-picker hitting on the right one. 

The first changeable key lock known in England was Day k 
Newell’s “ Parautontic” (inspection-defying) lock, which was brought: 
from America by Mr Hobbs at the time of the 1851 Exhibition, and 
has been largely used since for banks aiu> other ^feafes. It was fully 
described in the last edition of this work, and in the books above 
referred to ; but in this place wo will describe instead a much « 
simpler form of it, since introduced by Mr Hart of the firm of 




Fig. 23. 

Hobbs, Hart, k Co. The principle of all changeable key locks 
is that instead of a single stump fixed to the bolt, there are as 
many stumps as tumblers, and each one is the projecting part 8 of 
a slider PP§ which can ride up and down on two pins FP in the 
lx>ltj and will stay at any height where it is left when the bolt B 
is shot. Fig. 23 shows the lock open and the slider stumps 
lying in the jaws or gating of the tumblers ready to be raised to 
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!? * ltm ^* rt be * 0ro titty Imtc tht tumblers they 
are re'(jdit^ by the two small teeth C, C on the frame of the lock, 
holding each slider at whatever height it may then bo ; those 
- teeth go right down to the thin part of the bolt or as deep as the 
sum ot all the tumblers inul sliders. In this figure the topmost 
slider is received at its third notch, and each of those below it at 
some other uoteh. The tumblers having fallen behind all the 
stumps, the sliders cannot move until the ttirWblm are all raised 
agam to the various heights at which they loft thtfin, which is 
possible only by the key that locked the lock. These locks hate 
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ftobbs s protector behind the bolt ; ana the bit which moves the 
holt is behind a revolving curtain (the darkest circle) which is 
kept steady by one <rf the tumble™ resting on its flattened top. 
The bellies of the tumblers are shortened, to obviate a certain trick 
by which one of Newell’s locks Was picked, but which it is not 
necessary now to explain. So far as we can judge, this lock has 
more than all the advantagosof that, as it is much less complicated 
and liable to get out of order from any cause except that to which 
all locks with spring tumblers are liable, viz., from two tumblers 
getting stuck together by dirt, so that one of them risen too high 
with its neighbour. Oiling tumblers is accordingly fatal to them, 
though it is necessary in other jnirVs of a lock. 

The keys of theso locks are practically made not of distinct hits 
screwed into a key frame as in lig. 22, which is the plan used in the 
Day & Newell lock, and makes a heavy thing to carry, but separate 
webs are made, each complete in itself, and fitting into a thick ish 
key pipe which need not be carried about. You may leave it near 
the safe, and lock up therein, or keep somewhere else, all the bits 
except the one you use for the day, and carry that in your waistcout 
pocket. For such u lock as that described you may have as many of 
the sixty million bits as you like, and may got new ones from time 
to time. Or you may have separate hits, os in the pamutoptic lock, 
but in that cose you imiHt«take good care of the key whenever the 
ibtik is shut. 


• Yah Lack 

This American lock is remarkable for the smallness of its key, 
which is shown from k to a in fig. 2D, full size, and is a thin flat 
piece of steel weighing only *1 of au ounce. The narrowness of the 
keyhole would be an 
impediment to intro- 
during a picking 
instrument together 
with any other in- 
tended at the same 
time to give a twist- * 
ing pressure to the 
small barrel al/c , 
which lias to turn, as 
in the Bramah lock, 
in order to move the 
bolt, which is not a 
shown in these figures. 

That may Iks done 
either as in Bramah 
locks or by a tongue or bit attached to the end ah of the barrel as 
in several other locks. The barrel is prevented from being turned, 
except by the proper key, thus. The (apparently) five plugs with 
spiral springs over them in fig. 25 are really all divided at the cross 
line be, being all now lifted to the proper height by the key. Conse- 
quently the barrel abc can turn round, as there is no plug cither 
projecting from it or projecting into it But when the key is out, 
all the plugs are pushed down by the springs, and so the upj>er 
ones descend into the barrel and hold it fast And again, if any of 
the stw** of a false key are too high, some of the lower plugs M ill 
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be pushed up beyond the barrel Into the holes above them, and so 
the barrel cannot turn. The bevelled end of the key near a enables 
it to be pushed in under the plugs, though with Borne friction aml v 
resistance. In recent forms of the YmIo lock the blade of the key 
is corrugated throughout its entire length, and the key-hole and 
key ehamlx r arc correspondingly contoured. This comigatiou 
renders it nlwolutely impossible for any picking instrument to be 
introduced to raise the pins and release the revolving barrel, seeing 
that no up-and-down motion is possible to tho picking instrument. 
A Yale lock of seven pins has ten millions of possible combinations. 

Time Locks. — These are keyless combinations which permit of 
tho opening of look-lost, places only at intervals fixed liefore the 
clearing of the door. They are controlled by clock-work sot in 
motion within the lock-case, and the machinery automatically 
j releases the holt or frees a separate lock at the hour, and for tho 
interval, to which the clock or clocks have been set. Tho Yale 
! time lock contains two chronometer movements which revolve two 
! dial plat us studded with twenty-four pins to represent tho tweuty- 
i four hours of the day. These pins, when pushed in, form a track 
: on which run rollers supjMirting tho lever which secures tho bolt 
or locking agency, hut when they are drawn out the track is 
broken, the rollers fall down, ami tho bolt is released. By pulling 
out, the day pins, H«y from 0 till 4, the door is automatically pro- 

{ wired for opening between these hours, ami at 4 it again of itself 
ocks up. For keeping the repository closed ovet Sundays ami 
holidays, a subsidiary segment or track is brought into play by 
which a period of twenty-four hours is added to the locked interval. 
Careful provision is made against the ovontnality of running down 
ot accidental stoppage of the clock motion, by which the rightful 
owner might he as seriously incommoded us the burglar. In the 
Yale lock, just before tho chronometers run out, a trigger is releaaod 
which dopm**oa the lever by which the bolt is held in position. 

In the Holmes electric time lock an electric attachment is brought 
into play should the chronometers cease to act, and thereby the 
movement is kept up till the houi for which tho clocks were sot 
when the holt is released. Several thousands of time locks are in 
use in America; and to some extent they have boeu introduced in 
tho United Kingdom. (K. B.) 

LOCKE, John (1032-1704). Some idea uf the man 
and his surroundings is more needed for tho interpretation 
of what Locke has written than in the case of most 
philosophers. His youth was spent amidst tho war of 
principles of which England was the scene in the middle 
of the 17th century. In later life he mixed much with 
the chief actors in the political drama that followed the 
Restoration. In his advanced years he was the intel- 
lectual representative of tendencies which at the Revolution 
settlement inaugurated the tranquil material progress and 
tolerant but more prosaic spirit of the 18th century in 
England. It is instructive to see how the foundations of 
belief and the constitution of knowledge are investigated 
by an English gentleman, who was no recluse mediaeval 
monk or pedantic modern professor, but a man of the 
world, practically conversant with affairs, in tone calm and 
rational, and now justly regarded as the typical English 
philosopher. 

Locke was bom in the county of Somerset, on the 29th 
of August 1632, six years after the death of Bacon, and 
three months before the birth of Spinoza. His father was 
a small landowner and attorney at Pensford, near tho 
northern boundary of the county, to which neighbourhood 
the family had migrated from Dorsetshire early in the 
century. The elder Locke, a strict but genial Puritan, by 
whom the son was carefully educated at home, was engaged 
in the military service of the popular party when the son 
was a boy, Bristol being one of the centres of the war. 

“ From the time that I knew anything,” Locke wrote in 
1660, “ I found myself in a storm which has continued 
to this time.” For fourteen years his education was going 
on at home, in the Puritan family. The house at 
Beluton, on his father's little estate, in which these years 
were spent, may still be seen on the side of one of the 
orchard-clad vales of Somerset, half a mile from the market- 
town of Pensford, and 6 miles from Bristol. The actual 
place of Locke's birth was at Wrington, 10 miles westward, 
in a house which still exists, where his mother chanced to 
bo on a visit 
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In 1846 he entered Westminster School, then of course 
under Puritan control, and at the headquarters of the 
parliamentary movement. The six following years were 
mostly spent there. He does not seem to have liked 
Westminster, and its memories perhaps produced the bias 
against public schools which afterwards almost disturbed 
his philosophic impartiality in his Thoughts on Education. 

In 1652 Locke passed from Westminster to Oxford. He 
there found himself at Christ Church, in charge of John 
Owen, the newly appointed Puritan dean, and vice- 
chancellor of the university. Christ Church was more or 
less Locke's home for thirty years. For eight years after 
he entered Oxford was ruled by the Independents, who, 
through Owen and Goodwin, unlike the Presbyterians, 
were among the first in England to promulgate the prin- 
ciples of genuine religious liberty. Locke's hereditary 
sympathy with the Puritans was gradually lessened by 
what he saw of the intolerance of the Presbyterians and 
the fanaticism of the Independents. He found, he says 
characteristically, that “ what was called general freedom 
was general bondage, and that the popular asBertors of 
liberty were the greatest engrossers of it too, and not 
unfitly called its keepers.” The influence of the liberal 
divines of the Church of England became apparent after- 
wards in the progress of his mental history. 

Oxford had suffered as a seat of learning during the 
civil war. Under Owen the scholastic studies and dis- 
putations were maintained with a formality unsuited to 
Locke's free inquisitive temper. The reaction against 
them which he expressed showed thus early a strong 
disposition to rebel against empty verbal reasonings. He 
was not, according to his own account of himself to Lady 
Masham, a very hard student at first. He sought the 
company of pleasant and witty men, with whom he like- 
wise took great delight in corresponding by letter; and 
in conversation and in these correspondences he spent 
much of his time. He took his bachelor's degree in 1656, 
and that of master in 1658, the latter on the same day 
with Joseph Glanvill, the author of Scepsis Sdentifica. In 
December 1660 he was made tutor of Christ Church, and 
lectured in Greek, rhetoric, and philosophy in the following 
year. 

At Oxford Locke was within reach of distinctive 
intellectual influences, then of great strength, and parti- 
cularly fitted to promote self-education in a strong character. 
The metaphysical works of Descartes had appeared a few 
years before he entered Christ Church, and the Human 
Nature and Leviathan of Hobbes during his undergraduate 
years. It does not seem that Locke read extensively, but 
he was soon drawn to Descartes. The first books, he told 
Lady Masham, which gave him a relish for philosophical 
things were those of Descartes. He was delighted in read- 
ing them, though he very often differed in opinion from 
the writer, for he found that what he said was very 
intelligible. After the Restoration he lived amidst the 
influences which were then drawing Oxford and England 
into experimental research. Experiments in physics be- 
came the fashion after 1 660. The Royal Society was that 
year founded at Oxford. Wallis and Wilkins, and after- 
wards Boyle and Wren, at Oxford, and Barrow and 
Newton at Cambridge, helped to make chemistry, meteor- 
ology, *nd mechanics take the place of verbal disputes. 
We find him, accordingly, at work in chemistry about 
1663, and also in the meteorological observations which 
always interested him. 

The restraints of professional life were not well suited 
to Locke. There is a surmise that he once contemplated 
taking orders in the Church of England. His religious 
disposition attracted him to theological studies. His 
revulsion from the severe dogmatism of Presbyterians and 


the unreasoning fanaticism of Independents favoured that 
connexion with liberal Anglican churchmen which he 
maintained in later life. Whichcote was his favourite 
preacher, and latterly his closest intimacy was with the 
Cudworth family. But, though he has a place among the 
lay theologians of England, his dislike to ecclesiastical 
impediments to free research, as well as his taste for 
experimental investigations, led him in the end to turn 
to medicine when he had to think about a profession. 
This was soon after the Restoration, and before 1666 he 
seems to have been practising medicine in Oxford. But, 
though afterwards known among his friends as “ Doctor 
Locke,” he never graduated as a physician. His health 
was uncertain, for he suffered all his life from chronic 
consumption and asthma, and besides that an event soon 
occurred which withdrew* him from medical practice. To 
the end, however, he was fond of the science, and also 
ready on occasion to give friendly advice. 

Locke had early shown an inclination to politics as well 
as to theology and to medicine. In 1665 he diverged 
from medical study at Oxford to diplomacy, and was 
engaged for a few months in thiB Bort of business, as 
secretary to Sir Walter Vano on his embassy to Cleves. It 
was soon after his return from Germany in the following 
year that the incident occurred which determined his 
career in the direction of politics. Lord Ashley, after- 
wards first earl of Shaftesbury, the most truly historical 
figure among the statesmen of Charles II. 's reign, had 
come to Oxford for health. There Locke was accidentally 
introduced to him. This meeting was the beginning of 
a lasting friendship, sustained by a common sympathy 
with liberty — civil, religious, and philosophical. In 1667 
Locke removed from Christ Church to Exeter House, Lord 
Ashley’s London residence, to become his private secretary, 
and in 1673 secretary of the Board of Trade. Although 
he retained his studentship at Christ Church, and occasion- 
ally visited Oxford, and also his patrimony at Beluton, 
lately inherited from his father, he found a home and 
shared fortune with the great statesman during the fifteen 
years which followed his removal to Exeter House. 

The manuscripts of Locke which belong to this Oxford 
period throw welcome light on the growth of his mind 
in early life. Among them is an essay on the “ Roman 
Commonwealth,” which expresses convictions as to religious 
liberty and the relations of religion to the state which 
were only strengthened and deepened in the progress of 
his life. Objections to the sacerdotal conception of Chris- 
tianity are strongly stated in another paper ; short work 
is made of human claims to infallibility in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture in a third; a scheme of utilitarian 
ethics, wider in its conception than that of Hobbes, is 
offered in a fourth. But the most significant of those 
early revelations is an “Essay concerning Toleration,” 
dated in 1666, which anticipates many of the positions 
maintained nearly thirty years later in Mb famous Letters 
on that subject. 

The Shaftesbury connexion nelped to save Locke from 
those idols of the den to which professional life in every 
form is exposed. It brought him much in contact with 
public men, with the springs of political action, and with 
the details of office. The place he held as confidential 
adviser of the greatest statesman of his age is indeed the 
most remarkable feature in his middle life. Exeter House 
afforded every opportunity for society, and of this Locke, 
according to his disposition, availed himself. He became 
one of the intimates among others of the illustrious 
Sydenham. But though he joined the Royal Society he 
seldom went to its meetings, for his custom all his life was 
to encourage small reunions of intimate friends. One of 
these at Exeter House was the occasion of the enterprise! 
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which has made his name memorable in history ; for it was 
there that “ five or six friends ” met one evening in his 
rooms, about 1671, and discussed “ principles of morality 
and religion ” which seemed remote from questions about 
“human understanding.” They “found themselves quickly 
at a stand by the difficulties that arose on every side.” 
Locke suggested a careful examination of the exact limits 
of man’s power to know the universe as the proper way 
out of their difficulties. The results of the reflexion to 
which these difficulties thus gave rise, ho thought, when 
he set to work, might be contained on “one sheet of paper.” 
But what was thus “ begun by chance was continued by 
entreaty, written by incoherent parcels, and after long 
intervals of neglect resumed again as humour and occa- 
sions permitted,” till at last, at the end of nearly twenty 
years, it was given to the world as the Essay on Human 
Understanding. This work gave intellectual unity and a 
purpose to his life as a man of letters and philosophy. 

The fall of Shaftesbury in 1675 enabled Locke to escape 
for four years from the centre of English politics to a 
retreat in France, where he could unite the study of 
“human understanding ” with attention to health. Ho 
spent three years partly at Montpellier and partly in Paris. 
His journals and commonplace books of this period show 
the Essay in process of construction. The visits to Paris 
were times of meeting with men of letters and science, 
among others Guenellon, the well-known Amsterdam 
physician ; Rdrner, the Danish astronomer ; Thoynard, the 
critic ; Thevenot, the traveller ; Justel, the jurist ; and 
Bernier, the expositor of Gassendi. There is no mention 
of Malebranche, whose Recherche dr la, Verite had appeared 
three years before, and who was then at the Oratoire, nor 
of Arnauld, his illustrious rival at the Sorbonue. 

Locke returned to London in 1679. A reaction against 
the court party had for a time restored Shaftesbury to 
power. Locke resumed his old confidential relations. A 
period of much-interrupted leisure followed. It was a 
time of plots and counterplots, when England seemed on 
the brink of another civil war. In the end Shaftesbury 
was committed to the Tower, tried, and acquitted. More 
insurrectionary plots followed in the summer of 1682, 
after which, isolated at home, he escaped to Holland, and 
died at Amsterdam in January 1683. In these two years 
Locke was much at Oxford or at Boluton. The last 
movements of Shaftesbury did not recommend themselves 
to the sage caution of his secretary. Yet the officials of 
Government kept their eyes on him. “John Locke lives 
a very cunning unintelligible life here,” Prideaux reported 
from Oxford in 1682. “I may confidently affirm,” the 
dean of Christ Church afterwards wrote to Lord Sunder- 
land, “ there is not any one in the college who has heard 
him speak a word against, or so much as censuring, the 
Government; and, although very frequently, both in public 
and private, discourses have been purposely introduced to 
the disparagement of his master, the earl of Shaftesbury, he 
could never be provoked to take any notice, or discover 
in word or look the least concern ; so that I believe there 
is not in the world such a master of taciturnity and 
passion.” Some unpublished correspondence with his 
Somerset friend, Edward Clarke of Chipley, describes 
his daily life in these troubled years, and refers to inter- 
course with the Cud worth family, who were intimate with 
the Clarkes. The commonplace books and letters about 
the same time allude to toleration in the state and compre- 
hension in the church, and show an indifference to ques- 
tions on which theological dispute™ lay stress, hardly 
consistent with a strict connexion with any organized 
body of Christians, notwithstanding his gravitation towards 
the Church of England as the most liberal community. 

In his fifty-second year, in the gloomy autumn of 1683, 


Locke retired to Holland in voluntary exile. It was then 
the asylum of eminent persons who were elsewhere denied 
civil and religious liberty. Descartes and Spinoza had 
meditated there ; it had been the home of Erasmus and 
Grotius ; it was now the refuge of Bayle. Holland was 
Locke’s sanctuary for more than five years; but it was 
hardly a voluntary retreat. His (unpublished) letters from 
thence represent a man of tender feelings, on whom exile 
sat heavily. Amsterdam was his first Dutch home* For 
a time he was in danger of arrest at the instance of the 
English Government After anxious months of conceal* 
ment in the houses of friends, he escaped ; he was, 
however, deprived of his studentship at Christ Church, and 
Oxford was finally closed against him by order of the king. 
But Holland introduced him to new friends. One of these, 
ever after an intimate correspondent, was Philip van Lim- 
borch, the successor of Episcopius as Remonstrant professor 
of theology, lucid, learned, and tolerant, the friend of 
Cud worth, Whichcote, and More. Limborch attached 
him to Le Clerc, then the youthful representative of letters 
and philosophy in Limborch’s college, who had escaped 
from Geneva and Calvinism to the milder atmosphere of 
Holland. The lUbliuthdque Universtille of Le Clerc, com- 
menced in 1686, soon became the chief organ in Europe 
of men of letters. Locke was at once united with him in 
the work, and contributed several articles. It was his 
first appearance as an author, although he was now more 
than fifty-four years of age, and afterwards produced so 
many volumes. This tardiness in authorship is a signifi- 
cant fact in Lockes mental history, in harmony with the 
tempered wisdom and massive common sense which reign 
throughout his works. The next fourteen years were those 
in which the world received the thoughts which observa- 
tion cf affairs and reflexion had so long been forming in 
his mind. They were taking shape for publication while 
he was in Holland. The Essay was finished there, and a 
French epitome of it appeared in 1688, in Le Clerc’s journal. 
Locke was then at Rotterdam, where he lived for more 
than a year in the house of a Quaker friend, Benjamin 
Furley, a wealthy merchant and collector of books. The 
course of affairs in England at last opened a way for 
his return to his native country. At Rotterdam he was 
the confidant of the political exiles, including Burnet and 
Mordaunt, afterwards the famous earl of Peterborough, 
as well as of tho prince of Orango. William landed in 
England in November 1688 ; Locke followed in February 
1689, in the same ship with the princess of Orange and 
Lady Mordaunt. 

It was after his return to England that through author- 
ship Locke emerged into European fame. Within a month 
he had declined the embassy to Brandenburg, and taken 
instead the modest office of commissioner of appeals with 
its almost nominal duties. The two years, 1689 and 1690, 
during which he lived at Dorset Court, in London, were 
memorable for the publication of his two chief works in 
social polity, and also of the most popular and widely influ- 
ential book in modern philosophy, which expresses in a 
generalized form the principles that lie at the root of all 
his political and other writings. The first of the three to 
appear was the defence of religious liberty in the state, in 
the Epistola de Tolerantia , addressed to Limborch. It was 
published at Gouda in the spring of 1689, and translated 
into English in autumn by William Popple, a Unitarian 
merchant in London. The Two Treatises on Government , 
in defence of the sovereignty of the people, followed a 
month or two after. The Essay concerning Human 
Understanding saw the light in the spring of 1690. He 
received £30 for the copyright, which was nearly the same 
as Kant afterwards got for the first edition of his Kritik 
der reinen Vemunft He had carried the manuscript 
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from Holland, ready for the press except a few last touches. 
It was the first book in which his name appeared, for the 
other two were published anonymously. 

Locke’s asthma and other ailments had increased in the 
latter part of 1690. The air of London always aggravated 
them.. The course of public affairs also disappointed him, 
for the settlement at the Revolution in many ways fell 
short of his ideal It was then that the home of his 
old age, the brightest of all his homes, opened to receive 
him. This was the manor house of Oates in Essex, 
pleasantly situated midway between Ongar and Harlow, 
the country seat of Sir Francis Masham. Lady Masham 
was the accomplished daughter of Cud worth, and Locke 
had known her before he went to Holland. In the course 
of the two years after his return, she told Le Clorc, “ by 
some considerably long visits Mr Locke made trial of the 
air of this place, which is some 20 miles from London, 
and he thought that none would bo so suitable for 
him. His company could not but be very desirable for 
us, and he had all the assurances we could give him of 
being always welcome ; but, to mako him easy in living 
with us, it was necessary he should do so on his own 
terms, which Sir Francis at last assenting to, he then 
believed himself at home with us, and resolved, if it pleased 
God, here to end his days — as he did.” It was in the 
spring of 1691 that this idyllic life at Oates began. There, 
among the green lanes of rural England, he enjoyed for 
fourteen years as much domestic peace and literary leisure 
as was consistent with broken health and sometimes anxious 
visits to London on public affairs. Oates was in every 
way his home. In his letters and otherwise we have 
charming pictures of its inmates and its internal economy, 
as well as of occasional visits of friends who went there to 
see him, among others Lord Peterborough and the Lord 
Shaftesbury who wrote the Characteristics , Isaac Newton, 
William Molyneux, and Anthony Collins. 

At Oates he was always busy with his pen. The Letter 
on Toleration, had already involved him in controversy. 
The Answer of a certain Jonas Froast of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, had drawn forth in 1 690 his Second Letter on 
Toleration. A rejoinder in 1691 was followed by Locke’s 
Third Letter in the summer of the following year. And 
other questions divided his interest with this one. In 
1691 those of currency and finance were much in his 
thoughts ; in the year after he addressed a letter to Sir 
John Somers on the Consequences of the Lowering of Intei'est 
and liaising the Value of Money. It happened too that 
when he was in Holland ho had written letters to his friend 
Clarke of Chipley about the education of his children. 
These letters formed the substance of the little volume that 
appeared in 1693, entitled Thoughts on Education , which 
still holds its place among the classics in that department. 
Nor were the “principles of revealed religion” forgotten, 
which a quarter of a century before were partly the occa- 
sion of the Essay . The circumstances of the time now 
made him desire to show how few and simple all the 
essential points held in common by tlie religious com- 
munity of England were, and to bring men if possible to 
agree to differ as individuals regarding all beyond. The 
issue was an anonymous essay on the Reasonableness 
of Christianity as delivered in the Scriptures , which 
appeared in 1695, in which Locke tried to separate the 
divine essence of Christianity from accidental accretions of 
dogma, ''and verbal reasoning of professional theologians, 
ignorant of the limits within which the conclusions of 
human beings on such subjects must be coufined. This 
irenicon involved him in controversies that lasted for years. 
A host of angry polemics assailed the book. A now 
forgotten John Edwards was conspicuous among them. 
Locke produced a Vindication which added fuel to the fire, 


and was followed t)y a Second Vindication in 1097. Notes 
of opposition to the Essay too had been heard almost 
soon as it appeared. John Norris, the metaphysical rector 
of Bemerton, an English disciple of Malebranche, criticised 
it in certain Cursory Reflexions in 1690. Locke took no 
notice of this at the time, but his sedond winter at Oates was 
partly employed in writing what appeared after his death 
as an Examination of Malebranche* s Opinion of Seeing all 
Things in God , and as Remarks upon some of Mr Norris's 
Books , — tracts which throw important light upon hie Otoii 
theory, or rather want of theory, as to perception thtotigk 
the senses. When he was examining Malebranche he was 
also preparing the Essay for a second edition, and corre- 
sponding with his friend William Molyneux at Dublin about 
amendments in it. This edition, with a chapter added on 
“ Personal Identity,” and numerous alterations in the 
chapter on “Power,” appeared in 1695. It was followed 
by a third, which was only a reprint, later in the same 
year. Wynne’s well-known abridgment in that year helped 
to make the book known in Oxford, and Molyneux had 
years before introduced it in Dublin. In 1695 a return 
to questions about the currency diverted Locke’s attention 
for a little from metaphysics and theology. Circumstances 
in that year gave occasion to his tract entitled ObseTixitiofib 
on Silver Money and also to his Further Considerations on 
Raising the Value of Money . 

In 1696 Locke was induced to accept a commissionership 
on the Board of Trade, which made frequent visits to 
London needful in the four following years, and involved 
him considerably in the cares of office. Meantime the 
Essay on Human. Understanding and the Reasonableness 
of Christianity were both becoming more involved in the 
wordy warfare between dogmatists and ia^tudinarians, 
trinitarians and Unitarians, of which England was the 
scene in the last decade of the 17th century. The 
controversy with Edwards was followed by another with 
Stillingfloet, bishop of Worcester, which takes its place 
among the memorable philosophical controversies of the 
modern world. It arose in this way. John Toland, an 
Irishman, in his Christianity not Mysterious , had exagger- 
ated some passages in the Essay y and then adopted the 
opinions as his own. In the autumn of 1696, Stillingfleet, 
who was a loarned and argumentative ecclesiastic more than 
a religious philosopher, in a Vindication of the Jloctrine of 
the Trinity wrote some pages on Locke, condemning him 
especially for eliminating mystery from human knowledge 
in his account of what is meant by “substance ” Locke 
replied in a Letter dated January 1697. Sfcillingfleet’s 
rejoinder appeared in May, followed by a Second Letter 
from Locke in August, to which the bishop replied in the 
following year. Locke’s elaborate Third Letter , in which 
the. ramifications of the controversy are pursued with 
tedious expenditure of acute reasoning and polished irony, 
was delayed till 1699. The death ot* Stillingflee* in that 
year brought this famous trial of strength to an end. (The 
interesting episode of Molyneux’s visit to Oates, followed 
by his death a few days after his return to Dublin, occurred 
in 1698, when the Stillingfleet controversy was at its 
height.) Other critics were now entering the list*. against 
the Essay. One of the ablest was John Sergeant, a 
Catholic priest, in his Solid Philosophy Asserted Against \ 
the Fancies of the Jdeists y in 1697. He was followed by 
Thomas Burnet and Dean Sherlock. Henry Lee, rector of 
Tichmarch, produced in 1702 a folio volume of notes on 
each chapter in the Essay , under the title of Anti-Scepti 
cism; John Broughton dealt another blow in his Psycho- 
logy in the following year. About the same time top 
John Norris returned to the attack, in various passages 
in hie Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible World Locke 
was defended with vigour by Samuel Bplde, a Dorsetshire 
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Europe, implied by the great name of its Author L the 
chief mend and philosophical defender of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. The fourth edition (the last while Locke 
was alive) appeared in 1700. It contained two important 
new chapters on “Association of Ideas ” and “Enthu- 
siasm. What was originally meant for a third chapter 
was prepared but withhold. It appeared among Locke’s 
posthumous writings, under the now well-known title of 
Conduct of the Understanding, in some respects the most 
characteristic of his works. The French translation of the 
Essay by Pierre Coste, Locke s amanuensis at Oates, was 
almost simultaneous with tho fourth edition. The Latin 
version by Burridge of Dublin appeared the year after, 
reprinted in due time at Amsterdam and at Leipsic. 

After 1700 Locke was gathering himself up for the end, 
iu the rural repose of family life at Oates. The commission 
at the Board of Trade was rosigned, and the visits to 
London ceased. Scriptural studies and religious medita- 
tion engaged most of his available strength in the four 
years that remained. The Gospels had been much searched 
by him when he worked in theology years before. He now 
turned to the Epistles of St Paul, and applied the spirit of 
the Essay , and the rules of critical interpretation which 
apply to other books, to interpret a literature which he 
still venerated with the submissiveness of the pious Puritans 
who surrounded his youth. The results of those studies 
were ready for the printer when he died, and were published 
about two years afterwards. A few pages on Miracles , 
written in 1702, in connexion with Fleetwood’s essay, also 
appeared posthumously. More adverse criticism was now 
reported to him, and the Essay was formally condemned 
by the authorities at Oxford. “I take what has been 
done rather as a recommendation of the book,” ho wrote 
to his young friend Anthony Collins, a neighbouring 
Essex squire, then a frequent visitor at Oates, and 
afterwards a leader of free thought, “ and when you and 
I next meet we shall be merry on the subject” One 
attack only moved him. In 1704 his adversary Jonas 
Proast unexpectedly revived their old controversy. Locke 
in consequence began a Fourth Letter on Toleration. The 
few pages in the posthumous volume, ending in an un- 
finished sentence, seem to have exhausted his remaining 
strength in the weeks before he died. Thus the theme 
which had employed him at Oxford more than forty years 
before, and had been his ruling idea throughout the long 
interval, was still dominant in the last days of his life. 
All that summer of 1704 he continued to decline, tenderly 
nursed by Lady Masham and her step-daughter. On 
the 28th of October he passed away, as he declared, “ in 
perfect charity with all men, and in sincere communion 
with the whole church of Christ, by whatever names 
Christ’s followers call themselves.” The tomb of Locke 
may be seen on the south side of the parish church of 
High Laver, in which he often worshipped, near the 
tombs of the Mashams, and of Damans, the widow of 
Cudworth, bearing a Latin inscription prepared by his 
hand. At the distance of a mile are the garden and 
where the manor house of Oates once stood, sur- 
rounded by a green undulating country, in the lanes 
of which the slender delicate figure, with the refined 
reflective countenance made familiar to us by Kneller, 
was so often seen in the last years of the 17th century. 

Locke’s history, combined with his writings, has made 
his intellectual and moral features not less familiar. The 
reasonableness of taking probability for our ultimate guide 
in all the really important concerns of life was the essence 
of his philosophy. The desire to see for himself what is 
really true in the light only of its reasonable evidence, and 
Jhat others should do the like, was his ruling passion, if 
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the term can be applied to one so calm and judicial. “ I 
can no more know anything by another man’s understand- 
ing,” he would say, “than I can see by another man’s 
eyes.” The knowledge which one man possesses is “a 
treasure which cannot be lent or made over to another.” 
This repugnance to believe blindly what rested on autho- 
rity, as distinguished from what was seen to be sustained 
by self-evident reason or by demonstration or by good 
probable evidence, runs through his life. He is typically 
English in his reverence for facts, whether facts of sense 
or of rational consciousness, in his tendency to turn away 
from purely abstract speculation and merely verbal reason- 
ings, in his suspicion of mysticism, in his calm reason- 
ableness, and in his ready submission to truth, even when 
tho truth was incapable of being reduced to system, pro- 
vided only that it served a human purpose. The delight 
he took iu making ubb of his reason in everything he did, 
and a wise use of it too, was what his friend Pierre Coste 
found most prominent in Locke’s daily life at Oates. 
“ He went about the most trifling thing always with some 
good reason. Above all things he loved order, and he had 
got the way of observing it in everything with wonderful 
exactness. As he always kept tho useful in his eye in ail 
liis disquisitions, he esteemed the employments of men 
only in proportion to the good they were capable of pro- 
ducing; for which cause ho had no great value for the 
critics who waste their lives in composing words and 
phrases, and in coming to the choice of a various reading 
in a passage that has after all nothing important in it 
He cared yet less for those professed disputants who, being 
taken up with the desire of coming off with victory, 
justify themselves behind the ambiguity of a word, to give 
their adversaries the more trouble. And whenever he had 
to deal with this sort of folks, if he did not beforehand 
take a strong resolution of keeping his temper, be quickly 
fell into a passion, for he was naturally choleric, but his 
anger never lasted long. If he retained any resentment it 
was against himself, for having given way to so ridiculous 
a passion, which, as he used to say, may do a great deal of 
harm, but never yet did any one the least good.” \ Large, 
“ round-about,” evon prosaic common sense, with intellectual 
strength solidly directed by a virtuous purpose, much more 
than subtle or daring speculation sustained by an idealizing 
faculty, in which he was deficient, is what we find con- 
spicuous in Locke’s conduct, correspondence, and books. 
A defect in speculative imagination undoubtedly appears 
when he encounters the vast and complex problem of human 
knowledge in its organic unity, and when he is obliged to 
recognize the need for philosophy as an additional inquiry 
to that within the scope of any one, or all, of the special 
sciences. 

In the inscription on his tomb Locke refers to his printed works as 
the true representation of what he really was. They are concerned 
with Social Polity, Christianity, Education, and Philosophy. 
It may be convenient to arrange them under these four heads, in 
tho order in which they were published, and then to give some 
account of his opinions under each head. 

I. Social Polity. — (1) Epistolade Toleramtia , 1689 (translated 
into English in the same year). (2) Two Treatises on Government, 
1690 (the Patriarcha of Kilmer, to which the First Treatise was 
a reply, apjxiaml in 1680). (8) A Second Letter concerning Tolera * 

tion, 1690. (4) Some Considerations on the Consequence of Lotoering 

the. Rale of Interest and Raising the Value of Money, 1691. (5) A 

Third Letter for Toleration, 1692. (6) Short Observations on a 

printed paper entitled , 41 For Encouraging the Coining of Silver 
Money in England , and after for Keeping it here,” 1696. (7) 

Further Considerations concerning Raising the Value of Monty, 
1695 (this was occasioned by a Report containing an “Essay 
for the Amendment of Silver Coins,” published that year by 
William Lowndes, a secretary for the Treasury ; Locke anticipate* 
some later views in politial economy). (8) A Fourth Letter for 
Toleration, 1706 (posthumous). 

IL Christianity.— -1. The Reasonableness of Christianity as 
delivered in the Scriptures, 1696. (2) A Vindication qfths Reason - 
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xbleness of Christianity from Mr Edwards's Reflations, 1695. (*) 

A Second Vindication of the Reasonableness qf Christianity , 1697. 
(4) A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistle* of St Paul to the 
Galatians , First and Second Corinthians , Homans, and Ephesians. 
To which is prefaced an Essay for the understanding of St Pauls 
Epistles bv consulting St Paul himself, 1706-7 (posthumous). 

III. Education.— (1) Some Thoughts concerning Education , 
1693. (2) The Conduct qf the Understanding, 1706 (posthumous). 
(3) Some Thoughts concerning Heading and Study for a Gentleman, 
1706 (posthumous). (4) Instructions for the Conduct of a Young 
Gentleman, 1706 ( [Kjsthumous). (6) Of Study (written in France in 
Locke’s journal, and published in L. King’s Life of Locke in 1830). 

IV. Phi loso i»h y. — ( 1 ) An Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing, in lour books, 1690. (2) A Letter to the Bishop of Worcester 

coiu'cming some passages relating to Mr Locke's Essay of Human 
Understanding in a late Discourse of his Lordship's in Vindication 
of the Trinity, 1697. (3) Mr Locke's Reply to the Bishop) of Worces- 
ter's Answer to his Letter, 1697. (4) Mr Locke's Reply to the Bishop 

of Worcester's Answer to his Second Letter, 1699. (5) A Discourse 

of Miracles, 1706 (posthumous). (6) An Examination of Father 
Malebranche's opinion of Seeing all Things in God, 1706 (posthu- 
mous). (7) Remarks upon Some of Mr Norris's Books, wherein he 
asserts Father Malcbranche' s opinion of Seeing all Things in God, 
1720 (posthumous). 

The following are Miscellaneous Tracts: — (1) A New Method 
of a. Common Place Book, 1686 (this was Locke’s first article 
in the BibliotJUque of lie Clerc ; his other contributions to 
it are un certain, except the Ej/itome of the Essay, in 1688). 

S The Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina (prepared when 
eke was Lord Shaftesbury’s secretary at Exeter House about 
1673 ; remarkable for its recognition of the principle of toleration, 
and published in 1706, in the posthumous collection). (3) Memoirs 
j relating to the Life of Anthony, First Earl of Shaftesbury, 1706. 
(4) Elements of Natural Philosophy, 1706. (5) Observations upon 

the Growth and Culture of Vines and Olives , 1706. (6) Rules qf 

a Society which 'met once a Week , for their improvement in Useful 
Knowledge, and for the promotion of Truth and Christian Charity, 
1706. (7) A Letter from a Person of Quality to his Friend in the 

Country , published in 1875 (included by Des Maizeaux in his 
Collection of Several Pieces of Mr John Locke's, 1720), and soon 
afterwards burned by the common hangman by orders from the 
House of Lords, was disavowed by Locke himself. It may have 
been dictated by Shaftesbury. 

There are also various writings of Locke first published in the 
biographies of Lord Haig and of Mr Fox Bourne. 

Locke’s numerous Letters to Thoynard, Limborch, Le Clerc, 
Guenellon, Molyneux, Collins, Sir Isaac Newton, the first and 
the third Lord Shaftesbury, Lords Peterborough and Pembroke. 
Clarke of Chipley, and others, many of them unpublished, are 
models in their kind. They express the courtesy and numour which 
were natural to him, and his varied interests in human life. Those 
to Molyneux and Limborch in particular throw light on the Essay, 
and his works on Toleration and Christianity. 

I. It has been truly said that oil Locke’s writings, even the Essay 
on Human Understanding itself, were “ occasional, and intended 
directly to counteract the enemies of reason and freedom in his own 
age. ” This is obviously true of his works on Social Polity, written 
in an age when the principles of democracy and toleration were 
struggling with passive obedience and divine right of kings, and 
when even “the popular assertors of public liberty were the 
greatest engrossers of it too.” The state with Locke was the 
issue of freo contract, and was not a natural organism. That the 
people, in the exercise of their sovereignty, have the right to govern 
themselves in the way they judge expedient for the common good, 
and that the civil government, whatever form it assumes, has no 
right to interfere with religious beliefs not expressed in actions 
inconsistent with civil society, is the essence of his political philo- 
sophy. He based the ultimate sovereignty of the people on a 
virtual consent or contract on the part of the people themselves to 
be so governed. The precise terms of contract, ne allowed, might 
and should be modified by the sovereign people from time to time, 
in accommodation to ever changing circumstances. He saw that 
things in this world were in so constant a flux that no society long 
remained in the same state, and that “the grossest absurdities" 
must be the issue of “ following custom when reason has left the 
custom. ” With an English love of compromise in the working of 
political affairs, he was always disposed towards liberal ecclesiastical 
concessions for the sake of religious unity and peace, and recom- 
mended obedience to the civil magistrate m all indifferent things 
in worship and government, not otherwise expressly determined by 
supernatural revelation. 

His attack on Sir Robert Filmer in the First Treatise on Govern- 
ment was an anachronism, even when it was published ; in the 
democratic principle argued for in the Second Treatise, while in 
advance of tne practice of his age, he was anticipated by Aquinas 

S ad Bodin, as well as by Grotius and Hooker. His philosophical 
eiebcC of the social rights of religious beliefs was the most original 


and important of his contributions to polity, and the most far-reach- 
ing in its ultimate assumptions. Locke had a more modest esti- 
mate of human resources, natural and supernatural, for forming true 
judgments in religion, and a less pronounced judgment of the im- 
morality of religious error, than either the Catholic or the Puritan 
The toleration which he spent his life in arguing for meant a 
revolution from the absolute to a relative point or view in the 
theory of knowledge. It was a protest against those who in theology 
‘ ‘ peremptorily require demonstration, and demand certainty where 
probability only is to be had.” The practice of universal tolera- 
tion amidst increasing religious differences was the most important 
application to the circumstances of his own age of the theory about 
human knowledge which pervaded his Essay. This paradox is now 
a commonplace, and the superabundant argument and irony in the 
Letters on Toleration fatigue the modern reader. The change of 
opinion is more due to Locke himself than to any one else. The 
rights of free thought and liberty of conscience bad indeed been 
pleaded for, on various grounds, throughout the century in which he 
lived. Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, Cudworth, Glanvill, and other 
philosophical thinkers in the Church of England urged toleration in 
the state, in conjunction with a wide comprehension in the church, 
on grounds which implied intellectual limitation and even un- 
certainty in religious matters. Puritan Independents and Baptists, 
like Owen, Goodwin, and Richardson, whoso idea of ecclesiastical 
comprehension was dogmatic and narrow, were ready to accept 
sectarian variety within the state, on the ground that it was possible 
to have many religions in the land, but only their own form within 
their sect. The existence of separate Christian nationalities, on the 
other hand, was the only justification of separate religious societies 
to the latitudinarian churchmen with whom Locke associated ; in 
each nationality they would have a comprehensive church co- 
extensive with the nation. Locke went far to unite in a higher 
principle what was best in the broad Anglican and in the 
Puritan theories, while ho recognized the individual liberty which 
has ever distinguished the national church of England, (a) 
In his reasonings for toleration he insists on the fact that all 
human theologies must consist more of beliefs determined on pre- 
sumptions of probability than of knowledge founded on what is 
either self-evident or demonstrable in the light of reason. A pro- 
found sense of the limits of human reason was at the bottom of his 
arguments for a tolerant com preh elision by the state and also by 
the church. He had no objections to a national establishment of 
some form of religion, provided it was comprehensive enough, and 
was really the nation organized to promote goodness, and not to 
protect the metaphysical subtleties by which professional theologians 
spoil the original simplicity of Christianity. The recall of the 
national religion to this primitive simplicity, he hoped, would make 
toleration of nonconformists unnecessary, as few would then remain 
to ask for it. (&) The speculative, and therefore individually and 
socially harmless, nature of most persecuted Indief's and forms of 
worship is another point on which he insists. “ No man is hurt 
because his neighbour is of a different religion from his own, and 
no civil society is hurt because its members are of different religions 
from one another.” The more various our beliefs are, the more 
probable it becomes that a complete view of truth may by degrees 
be reached at last by the human race. In the meantime beliefs in 
religion concern the individual only and not society. To the athefct 
alone Locke absolutely refuses toleration, on the ground that the 
social bonds can have no hold over him, for “the taking away of 
God dissolves all.” If atheism means the denial that reason is the 
ultimate regulative principle in the universe, then the consistent 
atheist without doubt “dissolves all,” and must reject physical 
science even, as well as morality, in an absolute nescience, so that 
he is incapable of citizenship as one who is insane. In Locke’s own 
philosophy, as we shall see, the existence of God is represented as 
demonstrable, but the distinctive articles of Christianity are founded 
only on presumptions of probability. He argued too against full 
toleration to the Church of Rome, at least in the circumstances of 
the Age in which the Toleration Act was passed, on the ground of 
its allegiance to a foreign sovereign, (c) The unfitness of force as a 
means of sending the light of truth into a human mind is a third 
argument urged by Locke, founded on the psychology of human 
understanding. Persecution can only transform a man into a 
hypocrite ; belief must be formed by individual discernment of 
evidence. Apart from evidence, a man cannot command his own 
understanding ; he cannot determine arbitrarily what opinions he 
is to hold. Thus all Locke’s pleas for a universal toleration 
resolve at last into a philosophical view of the limits and origin 
of knowledge. 

II. The principles which determined Locke’s social polity largely 
determined his way of looking at Christianity. His “latitudin- 
arianism” was really the result of an extraordinary reverence for 
truth, and of Iris perception that in matters of religion knowledge 
may be sufficient for practice while it falls far short of perfection 
and demonstration. He insists on referring questions in religion to 
the reasoning individual, and never loses sight of the essential 
reasonableness of Qhristianitv as the onlv cr round on which it 
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can rest. Locke accepted the Scripture as infallible with the 
reverence of a Puritan, but he did not, like so many Puritans, mean 
only Scripture as interpreted by himself. Confidence in Biblical 
infallibility was also combined in Locke with a distrust in the pre- 
tensions of 4 * enthusiasm,” which predisposed him to regard miracles 
as a criterion needed for distinguishing reasonable religious con- 
victions from mere * 4 inclinations, fancies, and strong assurances.” 
Assent in religion as in every thing else he could only justify on the 
grounds of its evident rationality; “illumination without search, 
and certainty without proof and without examination,” was to him 
a sign of the absence of the divine spirit. Fanatical confidence that 
we are right, he would say, is no proof that we are right ; when God 
makes us assent to the tyuth of a proposition in religion, he either 
discovers to us its intrinsic rationality by the ordinary means of 
scientific insight, or offers miraculous signs, of the existence of which 
we must have sufficiently probable presumption. Reasonableness 
somohow must at last be our guide. His own faith in Christianity 
rested on its moral excellence when it is rightly understood in its 
rimitive simplicity, and on the extraordinary signs in nature which 
e believed to have accompanied its first promulgation. “ Even in 
those books which have the greatest proof of revelation from God, 
and the attestation of miracles to confirm tlioir being so, the 
miracles,” he says, “are to be judged by the doctrine, and not 
the doctrine by the miracles. ” All this Bort of argument became 
commonplace in books about the 44 evidences ” in the 18th century. 
The Remonablcness of Christianity was an attempt to recall religion 
from verbal reasonings of theological schools, destructive of peace 
among Christians, to its original simplicity, but it no doubt involved 
an abatement of its transcendent mystery and ultimate incompre- 
hensibility. The book was probably written to promote a com- 
prehension of the dissenters. All who practically acknowledge the 
supremacy of Jesus as the Messiah accept all that is essential to 
the Christianity of Locke, whatever other theological opinions they 
may individually or collectively add to this only catholic one. 

Christian teachers and apologists in the succeeding age, as woll 
as the assailants of Christianity, alike appealed to the Essay on 
Human Understanding , and the catholic tradition of Anglican 
theology was thus interrupted in the church for more than a 
hundred years. His own Christian belief, sincere and earnest, was 
more the outcome of the sort of common sense sagacity which 
through him moulded the prudential theology of England in the 
18th century, than of the nobler elements present in More, Cud- 
worth, and other religious philosophers of the preceding age, or 
afterwards in Law and Berkeley, Coleridge and Schlcionnacher. 

111. Locke takes his place in the succession of great writers on 
tho theory and art of Education. His educational writings might be 
regarded either as an immediate introduction to or as an apnlica- 
tion of the Essay on Human Understanding. In his Thoughts on 
Education imaginative sentiment is never allowed to weigh against 
prudential utilitarianism ; information and more learning are 
subordinated to the formation of character and practical wisdom ; 
the part which habit plays in individuals is always kept in view; 
the dependence of conscious mind, which it is the purpose of edu- 
cation to improve, upon the health of the corporeal organism is 
steadily inculcated ; to mak$ those happy who are undergoing 
education is a favourite precept; accumulating facts in the memory 
without using the power to think, and without accustoming the 
yfuthful mind to apply reason to the evidence by which individual 
thoughts must he tested, is always referred to as the cardinal vice in 
teaching. Wisdom more than learning is what he requires in the 
teacher. Jn the knowledge to be communicated ho gives the first 
place to “ that which may direct us to heaven,” and the second to 
14 the study of prudence, or discreet conduct and management of our- 
selves in the soveral occurrences of our lives,” which most assists our 
44 quiet prosperous passage through this present life.” The infinity 
of Knowable existence in contrast with the narrowness of human 
understanding and experience is always in his thoughts. This 
44 disproportionateness 1 ’ is one reason given for due deliberation in 
the choice of studies, and for declining those which lie out of the way 
of a really wise man, however much they may have been favoured by 
custom. Among these last he warns especially against 44 that maze 
of words and phrases which have been employed only to instruct and 
amuse people in the art of disputing, and which will be found perhaps, 
when looked into, to have little or no meaning, . . . words being 
of no value nor use, but as they are the signs or things ; when they 
stand for nothing they are less than ciphers, for, instead of augment- 
ing the value of those they are joined with, they lessen it ana make 
it nothing.” Knowledge of what the opinions of other men have 
been is another study which Locke depreciates. 44 Truth needs no 
recommendation, and error is not mended by it ; in our inquiry 
alter knowledge it little concerns us what other men have thought. 
... It is an idle and useless thing to make it one’s business to 
study what have been other men’s sentiments in matters where 
reason is only to be judge.” Realism and individual rationality are 
two essential educational principles with Locke. In his Conduct 
. 0 f fa Understanding the pupil is to be led to the point at which 
“ o full viav rtf all that relates to a Question ” is to be hod. and at 


which alone a rational discernment of the truth is possible. The 
uneducated mass of mankind, on the contrary, either ‘‘ seldom reason 
at all,” or else 44 put passion in the place of reason,” or 44 for want 
of large, sound rouna-about sense ^ they direct their minds only 
to one part of the evidence, 44 converse with one sort of men, 
read but one sort of books, and will not come in the hearing of but 
one sort of notions, and so carve out to themselves a little Goshen 
in the intellectual world, where light shines, and, as they conclude, 
day blesses them ; but the rest of the vast expansion they give 
up to night and darkness, and avoid coming near it.” It is a 
treatise on the wisdom needed for tho management of the individual 
mind, so as that it may overcome the idola or common tendencies 
to error against which Bacon had warned mankind. Hasty judg- 
ment, bias, or want of an a priori 44 indifference ” to what evidence 
may require us to conclude, undue regard for authority or love for 
custom and antiquity, indolence and sceptical despair, are among 
the states of mind marked by him as most apt to interfere with the 
formation of our individual thoughts in harmony with the Universal 
Thought that is latent in nature. The development of vigorous 
intellect in each person is the aim of this admirable tract 

IV. The Essay Concerning Human Understanding contains 
Locke’s Metaphysical Philosophy. It was the first attempt, on a 
great scale, and in the Baconian spirit, to show the certainty and 
inadequacy of human knowledge. This enterprise seemed to Locke 
to hold out tho most reasonable hope of a solution of some sort 
for tho perplexities which encompassed every department of in- 
quiry. 

The Introduction to the Essay is the keynote to the whole. The 
ill fortune of mankind in their endeavours to comprehend them- 
selves and their surroundings is there attributed to their disposition 
to extend their inquiries into matters beyond the reach of our 
intelligence, letting their thoughts wander into depths where we 
can have no footing. 44 Whereas, were the capacities of our under- 
standings well considered, the extent of our knowledge once dis- 
covered, and tho horizon found which sets the bounds betwoen the 
enlightened and the dark parts of things, between what is and what 
is not comprehensible by us, men would perhaps with less scruplo 
acquiesce in the avowed ignoranco of the one, and employ their 
thoughts and discourse with more advantage and satisfaction on the 
other.” To inquire into 44 the original, certainty, and extent of 
human knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees of belief, 
opinion, and assent,” is Locke’s own account of the design of his 
Essay. He expressly excludes from his inquiry 44 the physical con- 
sideration of the mind,” — the natural causes (and, one might add, 
the transcendental reasons) for our conscious experience being whut 
in bis own 44 plain historical method” he might find it to be. He 
wanted to be able to make a faithful report, based on what he actu- 
ally found, as to how far a merely human understanding of the 
universe can extend, to what extent human beings can share in 
pure knowledge, and 44 in what cases they can only judge and 
guess” on grounds of probability. Although his report might show 
that the knowledge attainable by the individual must be 44 narrow,” 
and far short of a 44 universal or perfect comprehension of what- 
soever is,” it might also convince us that it is 44 sufficient,” because 
“suited to our individual state.” The 44 light of reason,” the 
44 candle of the Lord” that is set up in us, “shines bright enough 
for all our purposes. If we will disbelieve everything because wo 
cannot certainly know all things, wo shall do much as wisely as he 
who would not use his legs, but sit still and perish because he had 
no wings to fly.” Locke thus opens his Essay in a tone which, with 
a more homely cheerfulness, reminds one in parts of the sublime 
conceptions of Pascal, and in others of the wise moderation of 
Bishop Butler. The outcome is that, if it should turn out on 
investigation that human understanding cannot solve the meta- 
physical problem of the universe, we may at least find that at no 
stage of our individual existence are wo the sport of chance or of 
an evil power, — that there is a way by which we can secure our 
final wellbeing, even within the inexorable causal connexions, con- 
ditioned by space and time, with their imperfectly calculable 
issues, by which we are environed. 

Tho fourth book alone is concerned directly with the professed 
design of the Essay. It has been suggested by Stewart that Locke 
may have commenced with this book, especially as it contains few 
references to preceding mrts of the Essay , so that “ it might have 
been published separately without being less intelligible than it is.” 
The inquiries in the preceding books are of a more abstract and schol- 
astic nature, which probably opened gradually on his mind as he 
studied his subject more closely. The second and third books both 
relate to our individual ideas or thoughts. That each person has 

3 hts, and that without thoughts or consciousnesses there 
be no knowledge for him, is Locke’s postulate. This, he 
presumes, 44 will be easily granted ” ; for 44 every one is conscious 
of ideas in himself, and men’s words and actions will satiety 
him that they are in others ” Questions about knowledge and its 
extent therefore presuppose questions about ideas or thoughts. But 
our mere ideas are, as Locke reminds us, 44 neither true nor false, 

I being nothing but bare appearances in our own minds.” Truth 
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and falsehood belong only to the assertions or denials of the 
mind. The idea of a centaur has no more falsehood in it, when it 
appears in our minds, than the name centaur has falsehood in it 
when it is pronounced by our mouths, or written on paper. Truth 
and falsehood lie always in affirmations or negations, and the mere 
thoughts of which os individuals we happen to bo conscious are 
not per se either true or false. They do not become either real 
knowledge or error 44 till the mind affirms or denies something of 

them.” . 

That none of our knowledge is “innate” is the conclusion 
argued for in the First Book. But the drift of this famous at^u- 
n lent has been overlooked by Locke’s critics. It has l>een criticized 
as if it was a metaphysical discussion about the existence of trans- 
cendental elements in human knowledge, like that at issue in the 
present day between empiricism and intellectualism. If it were so 
it would be an example of the fallacy of irrelevant conclusion. For 
this Locke himself is no doubt partly responsible. It is not easy to 
determine who or what he had in view in this polemic. Lord Her- 
bert alone is made prominent us the defender of innateness, and 
Locke was perhaps too little rcud in the literature of ancient and 
modern philosophy to do full justice to those who, from Plato 
downwards, have recognized the intuitions of reason as well as the 
phenomena of sense in the constitution of knowledge. Tho 
positions which he assails would have been disclaimed by the 
most eminent defenders of tho transcendental elements. “ Innate,” 
as Lord Shaftesbury says, “is a word Mr Locke poorly plays 
on,” — at least if he is to be understood as engaged in an intel- 
lectual struggle against Plato or Descartes. “The light word, 
though less used, is connatural. For what has birth, or the 
progress of the foetus, to do in this caso ?” The real question, as 
Shaftesbury adds, is not about the time when the supposed innato 
knowledge entered, but 44 whether the constitution of man be such 
that, being adult and grown up, the ideas of (rational) order and ad- 
ministration of a God will not infullibly and necessarily spring up in 
him. ” But this Locke himself does not deny. “That there are cer- 
tain propositions,” wo find him saying, “which, though the soul 
from the beginning, or when a man is born, does not know, yet, by 
assistance from the outward senses, and the help of some previous 
cultivation, it may afterwards come certainly to know tho truth of, 
is no more than what I have affirmed, in iny first book ” (see 
“Epistle to Reader,” in second edition). This further appears 
from the fact that, although the Essay opens with an attack on 
innatoness in human knowledge, yet the self-evidence, in tho light 
of educated reason, of much that we know is asserted elsewhere 
not less strenuously. Much of our knowledge ho reports in the 
fourth book to be reached by purely rational insight and demon- 
stration. What ho really argues against in the first book is that 
any of it should be supposed to have a claim to protection against 
a free criticism of its reasonableness. He argues there against 
the innateness of our knowledge of God and of morality ; yet in 
tho fourth book he reports, hs a result of his search into our 
rational consciousness, in the “plain historical method,” that tho 
existence of God is a demonstrable rational conclusion, involved in 
that causal nccossity without which there could be no knowledge at 
all ; and he maintains in various places that morality may l>e found 
to be as demonstrably necessary as mathematics. The two }>osi- 
tions are quite consistent. The demonstrable rational necessity of 
these and other sorts of knowledge often remains latent, ho might 
say, in the share of reason that is potentially present in indi- 
viduals, and therefore cannot be culled “innate'’ knowledge; but, 
for all that, such truths “carry their own evidence along with 
them ” in every mind that is rationally awake. Even in the first 
book he appeals to what might be called common reason, which he 
calls “ common sense.” “He would be thought void of common 
sense who asked, on the one side, or, on the other, went to give a 
reason, why * it is impossible for tho same thing to be and not to 
be.’ It carries its own light and evidence with it, and needs no 
other proof ; he that understands the terms assents to it for its own 
sake, or else nothing else will over be able to prevail with him to 
do it” (bk. L chap. 8, § 4). The truth is neither Locke nor the 
intellectualists of the 17th century expressed their meaning with 
enough of precision; if they had, Locke's first book would probably 
have taken a form more consistent with its true intention. It is 
really to be read as an energetic argumentative protest against 
anything in human knowledge being supposed to be independent 
of rational criticism. Locko believed that in attacking innate 
principles he was really substituting conscious self-evidence and 
rational demonstration instead of blind nqxjso on authority, and 
was thus, as he says himself, not “ pulling up the foundations of 
knowledge,” but “laying those foundations surer.” Truth is to 
be found in “the contemplation of things themselves,” that is, 
by actual rational insight on the part of each individual. But 
when men heard of “some general propositions that could not be 
doubted as soon as understood,” it was a short and easy way to con- 
clude that such propositions are “innate,” and that a personal 
perception of their rational self-evidence is unnecessary. This 
being once received. < 4 U. eased the lazy from the pains of search, 


and stopped the inouiry of the doubtful concerning all that waa 
once styled innate.” Dogmas became protected against rational 
criticism. “It was no small advantage to those who affected to be 
masters and teachers to make this the principle of principles — that 
principles must not be questioned. ” The mere assumption that they 
are 44 innate” was enough “to take men off the use of their own 
reason and judgment, and to put them upon believing and taking 
upon trust without further examination. ... Nor is it a small 
power it gives a man over another to have the authority to make a 
man swallow that for an innate principle which may serve his pur- 
pose who teacheth them ” (bk. i. chap. 4, § 24). Locke’s examina- 
tion of the way in which the rational consciousness of self-evident 
truths is actually reached refers them to 4 4 the being of things 
themselves duly considered, and to the application of those faculties 
that are fitted to receive and judge of them when duly employed.” 
Thus the reasoning which runs through the first book is a return, 
in a more general and therefore more philosophical way, to that 
defence of individual rational insight against blind dependence on 
authority which was offered in tho Letters on Toleration . 

The Second Book opens with tho suggestion of a general proposi- 
tion regarding tho genesis and constitution of ideas or thoughts ; 
it closes after a laboured endeavour to verify it. This hypothetical 
proposition is that all human thoughts, even the most complex 
and abstract, are due to 4 4 experience. If so, the significance of all 
abstract words, and tho objective truth of all individual thoughts, 
must be tested by tho elements of which 44 experience” consists, and 
cannot in any instance claim protection against this test. 

The important point is what 44 experience ” consists of. Locke 
says that it all comes either from external sources or from the 
mind itself ; and ho promises to show that even o s most abstract 
thoughts, which seem to reach to infinity, may be traced to one or 
other or both of these constituents. In his own words, our most 
“complex ideas” are all made up of “simple ideas,” either from 
without or from the mind ; they are duo to phenomena of which 
wo are percipient in tho five senses, or fuse due to reflexion 
upon 4 4 the operations of mind.” The “verification” of this 
position, in the central chapters of the second book, is to the 
effect that even those thoughts which are “ most abstruse, how 
remote soever they may seem from sense, or from any operations 
of our minds, are yet only such as the understanding frames 
to itself by repeating and joining together ideas that it had either 
from objects of sense, or irorn its own operations about objects of 
sense,” — so that even largo and abstract ideas are derived from 
one or other of tho two sources (bk. ii. chap. 12, § 8). For this 
purpose our thoughts of space, time, infinity, power, substance, 
personal identity, causality, and several others which 44 seem most 
remote from the supposed original,” are examined one after another, 
in the 44 historical plain method,” and their complex constitution 
is resolved into {a) perceptions of things external, through the five 
senses, or into (b) perceptions of operations of our own minds. 

The source of experience which depends upon tho five senses 
Locke calls sensation ; the other, through which mind is reflectively 
aware of its own operations, he calls reflexion. This last, 44 though 
it be not sense, as having nothing to do with external objects,” is 
yet, he says, “very like it, and migj^t properly enough be called 
internal sense.” The suggestion that 4 4 sense” might designate 
both the springs of experience is misleading, when we find in the 
sequel how much Locke tacitly credits 44 reflexion ” with, — in tlie 
way of rational tendencies and intellectual obligations ; it may be ob* 
jeeted to on grounds like those on which tho somewhat analogous 
employment by Reid and others of 4 4 common sense ” for common 
reason has been condemnod. They both mean to say that we may 
call that 44 sense” in which reason at once carries the light of 
its own evidence, and doeB not even admit of external proof. 
Reason in its own evidence is thus analogous to what sense is 
popularly assumed to be. The elasticity of Locke’s language in 
explaining his thesis makes the most opposite interpretations of 
the Essay possible, and all we can do is to compare one part with 
another, and in doubtful cases to give him the benefit of the doubt. 
His vacillation in the use of words is unfortunate. It was partly 
caused by a determination to avoid rigid technicality and pedantry. 
44 Sensation” for instance is, in one definition, confined to 44 im- 
pressions or motions made in some part of the body which produce 
perceptions in the understanding ” (bk. ii, 1, g 28) : yet, when 
treated as one of the two springs of experience, it is made equivalent 
to what philosophers now call sensc-vcrcepticm^ while 44 reflexion ” 
turns out to be another name for self^cmsciousTicss. Accordingly, 
although the second book is professedly limited to the examination 
of our ideas or thoughts only, it by implication makes the (pro* 
visional) assumption that the 44 ideas ” of which wo are conscious in 
44 sensation ” are at the same time to be regarded as 44 qualities” of 
sensible things which in some sort of way exist 44 without us,” and 
also that the successive 44 operations” presented in 4 4 reflexion ” are 
those of an individual mind, presumed to exist somehow independ- 
ently of them. Locke thus starts as a common sense peroeptumi$t % 
and likewise relieves himself of the difficulty of having at the outset 
to show how the data abstracted by each sense are united in real 
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things and persons. In order to make his theory work, he begins 
bv assuming a hypothetical duality beneath phenomena, — some 
phenomena referable to external things, others referable to the 
conscious self, — and in fact confesses that this dual experience is 
the ultimate fact, the denial of which would make it impossible to 
speak about the growth and constitution of our thoughts. 

In the early chapters of the second book, the ‘‘simple ” thoughts 
into which he promises to resolve all possible “ complex ” ones are 
arranged in classes. Some of them, he reports, are conditioned 
“ by one sense only,” os colours by sight, or heat, cold, and solidity 
by touch; others “ by more senses than one,” as space or extension 
and motion, which are perceivable both by the eyes and by touch ; 
a third class are got from reflexion only, when “ tho mind turns its 
view inward upon itself,” and by this means we get our ideas of 
perception or tninking itself, and also of willing, as well as the 
“ modes of these two,” such as remembrance, discerning, reason- 
ing, knowledge, faith, &c. ; lastly, there are simple ideas which 
we have both from sensation and reflexion, for instance, our 
thoughts of bodily and mental pleasures and pains, as well as 
thoughts of existence, unity, power, and succession. Such, 
according to Locke, are tho elements of the suhlimest human 
thoughts. While tho mind is becoming gradually stored with 
simple ideas like thoso (which aro, however, somehow complex for 
us, when wo “ are conscious of them ”), wo find a growing power to 
elaborate them for ourselves at ploasure in an almost infinite 
variety ; we are in fact obliged to do this in our tentative 
endeavours inductively to bring the thoughts of our individual 
minds into harmony with the actual complexity of thought that 
is presented to us in the order of nature. “ But it is not in the 
power of the most exalted wit or enlarged understanding to invent 
or frame any new simple idea not taken in in one or other of these 
two ways,” — in proof of which Locke would have any one try to 
fancy any taste which had never affected his palate, or to framo the 
thought of a scent ho had never smelt; and when he can do this he 
is ready to concede that a born blind man has ideas of colours, and 
a born deaf man notions of sounds. 

The contrast and correlation of thoso two fountains of indi- 
vidual experience is suggested in the eighth chapter of this book, 
ou the “qualities” of matter, in which we aro introduced to a 
noteworthy vein of speculation running through the Essay. A 
chapter on “ qualities of things” looks like an interpolation in an 
examination of our individual thoughts; its relevancy appears when 
we remember Locke’s provisional hyjK>thesis, according to which 
simple ideas of sense may also bo viewed as qualities of things. 
Now, our original sense-thoughts are, we find, partly revelations of 
external things themselves in their essential externality or extension, 
and partly sensations , boundless in their variety, which are, some- 
how raised in us through contact with the things. Loeko calls the 
former primary, original, or essential qualities of matter, and the 
otheiji its secondary or derived qualities. The primary, which in- 
volve mathematical relations, and might be called quantities rather 
than qualities, are inseparable from matter as matter, and somehow 
exactly correspond, ho reports, to the thoughts we have of them. 
On the other hand, there is nothing in tho mathematical relations 
of space-occupying body whi^h in the least resembles out ideas or 
thoughts of the secondary qualities ; they are qualities of bodies 
at all, rather than sensations in us, only in so far as our different 
eicondary sensations somehow correlate with (unknown) sizes, 
uhapes, and motions of tho primary particles, with which they 
are thus in an established harmony. Therefore, if there were no 
Bentient and intelligent beings in existence, the secondary qualities 
would cease to exist, — except perhaps as unknown modes of the pri- 
mary, or, if not, as “ something still more obscure.” On tho other 
hand, “ solidity, extension, figure, motion, and rest would be really 
ill the world as they are, whether there were any sensible being to 
perceive them or not” (bk. iL chap. 21, § 2). The outcome ot 
what Locke teaches about the mutual relations of matter (a) known 
as occupied-space, and (ft) known in and through the sensations 
caused by secondary or relative qualities, is that it is something 
capable of being expressed at once in terms of mathematical quan- 
tity or extension, and also in terms of sense-consciousness. A further 
step would have led to the conception of the correlative dependence 
of all the so-called qualities of bodies upon “the bulk, figures, 
number, situation, and motions of the solid parts of which they 
consist,” and which “exist as we think of tnem whether or not 
they are perceived.” The true conception of an individual body 
would then be a conception of the actual mathematical relations of 
the atoms of which it consists, regarded as the established 
“occasions” of the sensations of colour, resistance, sound, taste, 
or smell which we refer to it as qualities ; and also of the changes 
that it occasions in the atoms of which other individual bodies 
consist, which are followed by their operating on sentient beings 
differently from what they did before, as when the sun melts wax. 
But Locke only suggests in a hesitating way that the powers of 
bodies which are manifested in sensible cnanges may be conditioned 
'by unknown changes in the mathematical relations of their insen- 
sible atoms, or. if not thus denendent noon them, conditioned bv 
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“ something yet more remote from our comprehension.” For, not 
knowing what size, figure, and texture of parts they are on which 
depend and from which result those qualities which make our 
complex idea, for example, of gold, “it is impossible toe should 
know what other qualities result from, or are incompatible with, 
the same constitution of the insensible parts of gold, and so 
consequently must always coexist with that complex idea we 
have of it, or else are inconsistent with it.” 

Some of the most remarkable chapters in the second book are 
thoso which relate to the verification of its initial proposition. 
They carry us towards the metaphysical mysteries which so attract 
meditative minds. The hy^iothesis that our most complex thoughts 
are all resolvable into “experience” is tested in these chapters by 
the modes or vwdijieatwtis, and subslaTitiatuens, and relations which, 
in various degrees of complexity, we find ourselves somehow obliged 
to make the simplo phenomenal thoughts of sense and reflexion 
undergo. Such, for instance, aie tho thoughts of finite quantity 
in spaoo and timo and number, in which Locke reports that we fihd 
ourselves -mentally impelled towards immonsity, eternity, and the 
innumerable, that is to say, towards Infinity, which transcends 
quantity ; the complex thought of Substance, towards which he 
reports that we find ourselvos impolled in another of the “opera- 
tions of our minds,” when the simple phenomena of the senses 
have to bo regardod as powers or qualities of “something”; the 
thought of the Identity of individuals, involved in the apparently 
inconsistent idea of their constant phenomenal changes ; and, above 
all, tho mental tendency wo find we somehow have to suppose what 
we call a “Cause ” whenever we observe a change. Let us see how 
Locke deals with these crucial instances. 

He dwells much on our ideas of Space, Succession, and Number. 
The first he says begins to appear when we use our senses of sight 
and touch ; the second he finds “suggested ” by all the phenomena of 
sense, but still more by “ wlmt passes in our minds” ; the third is 
“suggested by every object of our senses, and every thought of our 
minds, by everything that either doth exist or can be imngined.” 
The modifications of which these three sorts of simple ideas are 
susceptible ho reports to bo “inexhaustible and truly infinite, 
extension alone affording a boundless field to the mathematicians.” 
In his own patient judicial way, he finds many curious analogies 
between space and time. Neither is limited by the world of indivi- 
dual things. We can imagine space without bodies, but we cannot 
perceive or imagine bodies without space. Places and periods nre 
all relative to objects and events, but both space and timo are 
absolutely indivisible. A trinal space extends in all directions, 
while time has only one dimension. All things exist in the same 
present time, while no two things occupy the same space. The parts 
of time cannot be thought to coexist ; the parts of space cannot be 
thought to succeed one another. Whether the thought of unoccu- 
pied space is the thought of a substance or of an attribute Lock© 
professes that lie cannot tell, at least till they that ask show him 
“ a clear distinct idea of substance.” — But the real mystery which 
lie has to report of these thoughts of space and time is that “some- 
thing in the mind” hinders us from imagining any limit to either. 
We find ourselves, when wo try, obliged to lose our positive thought 
of space in tho negative thought of Immensity, and our positive 
thought of time in the negative thought of Eternity. We have 
never seen, and we cannot mentally imagine, an object whose 
extent is boundless. Yet wo find when we reflect that thorc is an 
“operation of the mind” which somehow forces us to think that 
space and time have no limits. “I would fain meet with that 
thinking man that can in his thoughts set any bounds to space 
more than he can to duration ” (§ 21). Thus Locke by implication 
acknowledges something added by the mind to the originally pre- 
sented “simple ideas ”of extension and succession, though he 
explains that what is added is not positively imaginable. When 
we reflect on our thoughts of immensity and eternity, we find them 
to be thoughts, yet negations of all imaginable thought ; and that 
whether we proceed by addition or by division. He characteristi- 
cally accepts the fact ; he does not inquire why mind should find 
itself thus obliged to add without limit, and to divide without 
limit. 1 i e simply reports that immensity and eternity are inevitable 
negative ideas, and that every endeavour to transform them into 
positive or imaginable ones only issues in the contradictory attempt 
to represent as a bounded quantity what is really infinite or beyond 
quantity. The idea of tho infinite, or unquantifiable in extent and 
in succession, has so far, ho finds, “something that is resolvable 
into the simple positive ideas of space and time.” For, when We 
try to think of the infinite in space or duration, we at first usually 
make some very large idea (imaginable in itself, though by men 
unimaginable), as perhaps of millions of miles or ages, which jiossibly 
wo multiply millions of millions of times. All that we thus amass 
in our thoughts is positive (i.c., imaginable in its nature, althbugh 
not imaginable by a human mind). But at the end of this we are 
as far from the infinite reality as we were at the beginning, so thttt 
what lies beyond the imaginable idea towards tho infinite lies “in 
obscurity, and has the indeterminate confusion of a negative idea ” 
irresistible and incomprehensible. 
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Locke, with all liis aversion to what is unrepresentable in forms 
of coexistence and succession, is too faithful to rational facts to 
overlook these mysterious elements of our rational experience. 
His integrity is also illustrated in his acknowledgment of the un- 
imaginable, and in this sense incognizable, in our thought of Sub- 
stance. He tries to phenomenalize it ; but he finds that it cannot be 
phenomenalized, and yet that we cannot dispense with it. An 
unsubstantiated succession of phenomena, without a centre of unity 
to which they are referable, is unintelligible ; we could not have a 
language consisting only of adjectives. Locke had an obscure 
apprehension of this intellectual obligation as a fact of rational 
consciousness. According to his report, “the operations of the 
mind” oblige us to suppose something beyond phenomena, to 
which as qualities phenomena must belong ; but he was honestly 
perplexed by the “confused negative” thought of this “some- 
thing,” which was all that he could reach, and of which he says we 
“ neither have nor can have any positive idea either by sensation 
or reflexion.” The word substance thus means “ only an uncertain 
supposition of we know not what” (i. 4, § 18). All attempt to 
realize it is like tho attempt to realize immensity or eternity, 
and we are involved in an endless — inevitable yet incomprehensible 
— regress. If one were to ask what the substance is in which this 
colour and that taste and smelling “inhere,” ami was told that 
they belong to the solid and extended parts, or primary qualities, 
of tho thing, he must again ask what their substance is, and so on 
for ever. “He would be in a difficulty like the Indian, who, after 
saying that the world rested on an elephant, and the elephant on a 
broad-backed tortoise, could only suppose the tortoiso to rest on 
‘ something, 1 know not what.* ” We must fail, in short, when we 
try either to phenomenalize our thought of substance or to dispense 
with it. He finds that our only positive complex ideas of sub- 
stances are these in which we imagine an aggregate of attributes ; 
it is only thus that we can rise to any positive thought even of 
God, in “the power we have of enlarging indefinitely some of the 
ideas we receive from sensation and reflexion ” (ii. 23, § 33). Why 
we must be in this strange mental predicament with regard to our 
thought of substance, Locke characteristically did not inquire. He 
reported the fact in his own ‘ ‘ plain historical way. ” 

He struggled bravely to be faithful to facts in his report of the 
not unlike mental predicament in which wo find ourselves when 
reflexion awakens in us the conviction of our own Individuality 
and continued personal sameness. The puradoxes of expression 
in which ho gets involved in tho chapter on “personal identity” 
are evidence of this. He mixes the thought of our actual indi- 
vidual personality, given in our consciousness of something external 
to self, and above all in our moral experience of responsible agency, 
with the negative thought of the transcendental relation of sub- 
stance, which, when we try to phenomenalize it, becomes “ an 
uncertain supposition of wo know not what ” 

But we must pass on to his re|>ort about our thoughts of Causality 
and Power, especially as his theory of real knowledge in the fourth 
book is very much an application of the principle of causality. The 
intellectual demand for too cause of an event is what we find we can- 
not help having, and yet it is a demand for what in the end we cannot 
grasp in a phenomenal representation. The causal thought in the 
form of power very much porplexod Locke, in his famed chapter 
on that idea (21) ; the perplexity is not so obvious in the sections 
on “cause and effect,” in another chapter (26), where he considers 
only the circumstances in which this relational thought arises. 

Locke traces the thought of “ cause and effect” back to our 
“constant observation "that “equalities and finite substances begin 
to exist, and receive their existence ” from other beings which 
produce them. Seeing, for instance, that, “ in the substance 
which we call wax, fluidity is constantly produced by the applica- 
tion of a certain degree of heat, we somehow come to think of 
heat as the cause and fluidity os the effect.” This is to re^iort 
what happens in our minds wnon wo observe a particular example 
of that causal connexion which gives intelligibility to successive 
phenomena, converting them into tho concatenated system which 
we call the universe. Through calculated observations we, in this 
way, learn that this is the cause of that , and that such as this is the 
cause of such as that. But Locke’s words in the 26th chapter 
do not explain the rational need for this causal expectation. Any- 
thing, as far as “constant observation ” tells us, might have been 
the cause of anything ; no finite number of instances of an 
“ observed” sequence — in the strict meaning of the term “observa- 
tion ” — can guarantee its universality. Elsewhere, indeed, he adds 
to this meagre account the important statement that “ our clearest 
idea of power is got through our consciousness of our own voluntary 
agency, and therefore through reflexion” (chap. 21). Bodily pheno- 
mena he there reports to be incapable of presenting originative 
agency! this being an idea which cannot be phenomenalized in 
external sense. In changes among bodies we observe no origina- 
tion, but only phenomenal order — significant and therefore inter- 

E ratable phenomena. The thought of the “production ” of motions 
\ connected with what we are conscious of when we exert volition. 

* Locke here approaches the view of power afterwaids taken by 


Berkeley, which wa* die constructive principle of Berkeleyan philo 
Bophy. But neither Locke nor Berkeley explains the transformation 
of our* moral consciousness of ourselves, as free or originative, and 
therefore, to this extent, responsible agents, into the universal 
rational principle, on which both proceed in explaining our know- 
ledge of tho real existence of God and of the sensible world. 
Locke's language sometimes suggests that the transformation is 
made through an induction that is either instinctive or produced 
by custom. Now, not to say that every inductive generalization 
presupposes causal connexion, the particular fact that this, that, 
or the other person, through his moral experience, finds himself a 
free cause, does not, consistently with inductive rules, warrant the 
universal conclusion tl at the phenomenal changes of the universe 
must all be referred to power like our own personal power. That 
we are somehow obligee! to think a caused or phenomenal cause, 
and ultimately an uncaused or free agent, of every change — that 
we are obliged to view changes as events or issues lrom adequate 
productive causes into which they may be refunded — is vaguely 
accepted in the Essay as a fact of rational consciousness ; but no 
explanation is given of its origin, only of the circumstances in 
which it arises In the individual mind. The inquisitive reader 
still asks why the individual mind is obliged to think back all 
changes into sufficient causes of which they are the issues, and 
why each set of antecedent phenomena, into which we thus refund 
new phenomena, themselves occasion a fresh intellectual demand 
for a preceding cause, while, after all, the mind is still left dis- 
satisfied until it rests in a truly originative or unconditioned cause. 
And yet if the intellectual need for a phenomenal cause were with- 
drawn there could lie no rationality in, and therefore no reasoning 
possible about, Nature ; for all the physical government of the 
universe depends upon it ; and again, if uncaused or unconditioned 
power were withdrawn there could be no moral responsibility or 
moral government. This sort of rcductio ad absuraum of every 
merely empirical analysis of the causal thought into what is strictly 
observable was foreign to Locke. His aversion from mysticism 
may have made him pass slightly over the mystery of an experi- 
ence that like ours is conditioned by relations of place, which lead 
to the unimaginable thought of Immensity, of succession, which 
lead to the unimaginable thought, of Eternity, and of change, which 
lead to the unimaginable thoughts of Substance and Power. 

Locke’s book about our individual ideas or thoughts leads natu- 
rally to his Third Book, which is especially about those of them 
that arc general and abstract, and their connexion with language. 
It is here that he describes “abstract ideas”; here also he illus- 
trates the confusion apt to be produced in our thoughts by tha 
imperfections of language. 

But we must pass on to the Fourth Book, about knowledge, 
which closes the Essay. Knowledge, he says, is perception or 
discernment of relations among our thoughts ; real knowledge is 
discernment of their relations to what is objectively real. In his 
books about our “ideas” he had dealt with “simple apprehensions”* 
here he is concerned with “judgments” and “reasonings,” anq 
largely with judgments and reasonings about matters of fact. At 
the end of the long and patient research among our mere thoughts 
or simple apprehensions, he supposes his reader apt to complain 
that he has been “ all this while only building a castle in the air,” 
and to ask what the purpose is of all this stir about our thoughts, 
or our knowledge either, if we are not thereby carried beyond c*4r 
own individual thoughts, and must accordingly regard our own 
fancies as tho universe. “If it be true that knowledge lies only 
in the agreement or disagreement of our own ideas, the visions of 
an enthusiast and the reasonings of a sober man will be equally 
certain. It is no matter how things themselves are ” (iv. 4, § 1). 
This is the keynote of the fourth book. It does not, however, 
carry him into an analysis of the rational constitution of know- 
ledge as knowledge, as it would carry a transcondentalist of the 
19 th century, or even an associative philosopher. Transcendental 
analysis is too remote from human affairs to interest Locke. 
Hume, moreover, had not yet shown the difficulties which sceptical 
ingenuity could suggest against those facts of rational consciousness 
which Locke accepted without analysis. The sceptic who doubted 
the very constitution of reason and experience, because it could 
not be supported by external proof, was less in his view than 
minds blindly resting on authority or on irrational instincts. 
Universal scepticism Tike Hume’s he would at any rate probably 
have regarded as a frivolous amusement, into which no human 
mind could permanently subside, and therefore unworthy of the 
serious attention of a wise man. What he wanted was to awaken 
a conscious conviction of principles apt to be dormant in the 
individual, but to which he believed a response must be given 
when reflexion was called forth. He was careless as to how fer 
these principles might be developed into a reasoned system of 
speculative philosophy. “Where we perceive the agreement or 
disagreement of any of our ideas there is certain knowledge ; and 
wherever we are sure these ideas agree with the reality of things, 
there is certain real knowledge ” (chap. 4, g 18). He is anxious 
throughout to show that a great deal of commonly supposed real 
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knowledge is not entitled to be called 14 knowledge, 9 * and that it is 
merely presumption more or less probable. Instead of the imme- 
diate or the demonstrable insight, which alone is what he intends 
by knowledge, it is only 44 assent,” “opinion,” 44 probability.” 

Locke’s report about human knowledge and the narrow extont of 
it is contained in the first thirteen chapters of the fourth book. 
The remainder of the book is concerned for the most part with 
what he found when he examined instances of “assent” or reason- 
able presumption, so liable to error, but on which human life really 
turns, os he and Butler are fond of reminding all transcendentalists. 
lie takes for grunted that “all the knowledge we have or are 
capable of” must be discernment of one or other of four sorts of 
agreement or disagreement among our thoughts themselves, or 
between our individual thoughts and the reality that is inde- 
pendent of them. All that can be coueoivably known must be 
either (a) relations of identity and difference in what we are 
conscious of, that, for instance, “blue is not yellow”; or {b) this 
thought being mathematically related to that, as, for instance, that 
“two triangles upon equal bases between two parallels must bo 
equal ”; or (c) that one quality does or does not coexist with another 
in the same substance, us that “iron is susceptible of magnetieal 
impressions or (d) that a thought has a real objective existence, 
independent of our individual mind, as that “God exists,” or the 
“earth exists.” What would now he called merely analytical know- 
ledge exemplifies the first sort ; mathematical (Locke would add 
moral) knowledge represents the second ; physical and natural 
science, if this can become knowledge proper at all, would come 
under the third head ; metaphysical knowledge forms tlio fourth. 
The third and several following chapters of this concluding hook 
of the JKssay are really an inquiry, under theso four heads, how far 
knowledge is possible for man in mathematics, and in morality ; 
about nature or natural phenomena in relations of coexistence and 
succession ; and about the hypernlicnoinenal reality of our ^wn 
existence. the existence of God, and the existence of matter. 

Locke found a difference among the examples of what “knowledge” 
is that wore offered in his natural experience. In some instances 
the known relation was at once evident, as when he judged that a 
circle, was not a triangle, or three more than two and equal to one 
and two. In other eases the known relation was perceived only 
through the medium of something else, as in a mathematical con- 
clusion, in which each step is tf.ken by a rational intuition. The 
former is rationally intuited and the latter rationally demonstrated 
knowledge. In strictness all knowledge or rational ccrtuinty, lie 
would have it, is in one or other of these two kinds. There is, 
however, a third sort of certainty which rather puzzled him. Ho 
found that “our perceptions of the particular existence of finite 
beings without us ” go beyond mere probability, although they are 
not examples of rational necessity. There is nothing contradictory 
to reason in the supposition that our Bcnse-perceptions aro illusory, 
although we are, in fact, incapable of doubting their reality. We 
find ourselves “inwardly conscious of a different sort of percep- 
tion,” when we look on the sun by day and only imagine tne sun 
at night. This, which is Locke’s third sort of knowledge, might 
he called sense-|>erception. The difficulty that a “sense-perception ” 
only of the present moment, divorced from the past and the future, 
cun he other than 44 blind,” or irrational, does not occur to him. 

Locke next inquired to what extont a human knowledge — in the 
wav either of intuitive or demonstrative rationality, or of sense 
perception — is possible in regard to each of the four (already men- 
tioned) sorts of knowable relation in which must he contained all 
knowledge we can he supposed capable of. Our knowledge must 
of course be confined within our “ideas”; for it is self-evident that 
we cannot have knowledge of a thing if consciousness is dormant. 
But there is only one of the four sorts of knowable relation in 
regard to which our knowledge is coextensive with our thoughts. 
The only knowable relution which he finds to he coextensive with 
his thoughts is that of “ identity and diversity” ; we cannot he con- 
scious at all without distinguishing, and every affirmation implies 
negation. The second sort of knowable relation— -purely rational 
concatenation among our thoughts — is intuitively and ulso de- 
monstrably discernible in thoughts about quantities, in forms of 
space, time, and number ; it is through this discernment that 
tne mathematical sciences are constructed. Morality too, Locke 
thinks, as well as quantity, is capable of being thus rationalized. 

44 Where there is no property there is no injustice,” he offers as 
an example of a proposition “ as certain as any demonstration in 
Euclid.” Only we aro more apt to be biassed, and thus to have 
reason withdrawn from us, in dealing with problems of morality 
than in dealing with those of mathematics. Mankind might in 
cousequence, in Questions of morals, 44 with Egyptian darkness 
expect Egyptian bondage, were not the candle of tne Lord set up 
by himself in their minds” (ch. 4, g 20). It is not easy to say 
whether the mathematics and morality which Locke finds thus 
demonstrable would be, as understood by him, sciences of what 
Kantists call analytical judgments founded on arbitrary definitions, 
or sciences consisting of synthetical judgments a priori* 

In turning from mathematical and moral relations to those ox. 


coexistence and succession among phenomena, — Locke's third 
sort of knowable relation, — he finds the light of pure reason disap- 
pear, although the relations in question are those in which 4 4 the 
greatest ana most important part of what we desire to know ” 
consists. Of relations of this third kind, with which all the 
physical and natural sciences are concerned, ho reports that “our 
.Knowledge is very short, if indeed we have any at all,” and aro not 
wholly thrown on presumptions of greater or less probability, or 
even left in ignorance. According to the philosophy of the hlssay 
44 there can he no science of bodies.” All physical and natural 
science depends on a knowledge of the relations between the 
secondary qualities and other powers of bodies on the one hand, 
and the primary or mathematical qualities of their atoms on the 
other, or else “on something yet more remote from our compre- 
hension.” Now, as a rational insight of these relations, either in- 
tuitively or through demonstration, is beyond our reach, we must 
he satisfied with inductive presumptions, which the completest 
“ verification ” leaves, after all, only presumptions that more facts 
might prove to he unwarranted. Our inductive generalizations 
about particular things must always involve un element of possihlo 
error, or at loast inadequacy, and therefore of probability only. 
Arbitrariness of connexion, and not rational necessity, reigns over 
the whole realm of physical government, with its relations of 
constant coexistence and succession ; we only presume, as reasonably 
as we can, what its actually established laws are, and we can only 
presume that these laws are sustained in a steady and uniform 
government. The presumption is 44 sufficient for our purposes.” 

The amount of our knowledge under Locke’s fourth category of 
knowable relations — those of reul metaphysical or metaphenomenol 
existence — is reduced, in his report, to — (a) rational perception of 
our own individual existence as conscious persons ; (o) the demon- 
strable rationality of the existence of God or Supreme Mind ; and 
(c) sense- perception of the existence of particular objects — as long 
as, hut only us long os, they are actually present in sense. That 
each individual TKjrson exists is manifested to himself in memory, 
and no certainty beyond that of each passing thought while it passes 
can bo greater than this. “If 1 doubt all other things,” says 
Locke, after Descartes, “that very doubt makes me ]»ercoivo my 
own existence, and will not suffer me to doubt of that” (iv. 9, d). 
The eternal existence of God or Supreme Reason is with Locke 
only another way of expressing the principle of causality and suffi- 
cient reason in its universality, os suggested by our conviction that 
our own porsonal existence had a beginning. Each individual per- 
son knows that he now exists, and is convinced that ho once had a 
beginning ; with not less intuitive certainty of reason he knows 
that 44 nothing can no more produce any real being than it can he 
equal to two right angles. ” The final rational conclusion is that 
there must he eternally “a most powerful and most knowing Being, 
in which, as the origin of all, must he contained nil the perfec- 
tions that can over alter exist,” and out of which can come only 
what it has in itself, so that, as the adequate cause, it must involve 
mind. There is thus a rational necessity lor Eternal Reason, or 
what we call God. He cautiously adds elsewhere, “Though I call 
the thinking faculty in me ‘mind,’ yet I cannot, because of that 
name, equal it in any thing to that infinite and incomprehensible 
Being wnich, for want of right and distinct conceptions, is called 
4 mind * also, or the eternal mind.” 

Turning from the metaphysics of religion to the metaphysics of 
matter, nearly— -but perhaps not quite — all that one can affirm 
or deny about things external to us is, according to Locke, not 
knowledge but only presumptive trust. We have on the whole no 
knowledge of the real existence of anything other than our own 
individual existence, that of Universal Reason, and that of par- 
ticular objects of sense — wbilo, hut only while, they are present 
to our senses. “When 1 see an externa] object at a distance, a 
man for instance, I cannot but he satisfied of his existence while I 
am looking at him. (Locke might have added that when one thus 
‘Sees a man ” it is only his 'visible qualities that are perceived; 
for his other qualities are as little 4 actual present sensations ’ as 
if he was out of the range of the senses altogether.) But when 
the man leaves mo alone, 1 cannot he certain that he still exists. 
There is no necessary connexion between his existence a minute 
since (when lie was present to my sense of sight) and his existence 
now (when he is absent from all my senses) ; by a thousand 
ways he may have ceased to he. I have not that certainty of 
his continued existence which we call knowledge ; though the 
great likelihood of it puts it past doubt. net this is hut 
probability and not knowledge’ 1 (chap. 11, § 9). Either a 
rationally intuitive or a rationally demonstrative science of Nature 
is thus, according to Locke, impossible. A conception of the co- 
existences and successions of phenomena which form the external 
world being essentially the natural expression of the Universal 
Mind, and therefore capable of being reasoned about by 0 ur 
individual minds, in our gradual scientific progress towards agree- 
ment between the objective thought in nature and our subjective 
thoughts, was too speculative ana mystical for Locke. lie meier* 
to urge tne matter-ofdoet consideration that all our interpretation# 
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of nature can be only presumed probabilities — not purely rational 
certainties. For him the vast region of reality— beyond our im- 
mediate sense- perceptions, memory, and the demonstrably neces- 
sary causal connexion with Universal Mind— is either presumed 
probability, grounded on faith, or else it is within that veil which 
separates what is behind it from reasonable belief as well as from 
knowledge. And ho even fails to explain how anything at nil 
above the world of sense can be “ known*’ in a sense-perception 
that is restricted to the transitory “actual present sensation” of 
each moment. No past events and no future events can be known 
in the strict meaning of “knowledge.” It is unreasonable to 
demand a knowledge of more than abstract propositions and present 
momentary experiences. For the rest, we can only gradually con- 
vert beliefs into certainties that are absolute tor all practical 
purposes. Such is the outcome of the Essay. 

We might expect to learn from Locke something as to the rationale 
of the probable presumptions by which, as supplementary to our 
limited knowledge of real existence, we pass beyond the narrow 
sphere within which that knowledge is routined, according to his 
report of it, and possess ourselves so fur of the unpereeived past, 
distant, and future, in our experimental reasonings. He does little 
to satisfy us here. The concluding chapters of the fourth book 
contain judicious advice for human beings, whose lives are passed 
in a world of probabilities and presumptions, for avoiding the conse- 
quent risks of error or misinterpretation in their reasonings about 
what they see,— with or without the help of syllogism, the function 
of which, as an organ of discovery, he criticizes in the seventeenth 
chapter. Nothing is done, to connect “probable” interpretations 
of trie contingent phenomena of existence with the rational relations 
involved in the knowable part of its constitution, with which the 
preceding chapters wero occupied. 

This subject was resumed by Hume, very much at the point 
where Locke left it. With a still humbler view of the possible 
extent of human knowledge than Locke’s, Hume proposed as a 
subject, “worthy of curiosity,” to inquiro what is “the nature of 
that evidence which assures us of any real existence and matter of 
fact, beyond the present testimony of our senses and the records of 
our memory, ” remarking that “this part of philosophy has been 
little cultivated either by the ancients or the moderns.” The 
result of the inquiry was his announcement that Custom and the 
associative tendencies are a sufficient practical explanation of the 
formation of our experience. All beyond each present transitory 
“ inipressiou” is connected with it, through “ideas,” by means of 
Custom and Association. Hume’s solvent, in the form either of 
Individual or of inherited associative tendency, 1ms since been 
made the philosophical explanation of all human experience in 
the Empirical Philosophy to which his Inquiry conducted. As 
for Locke, the ‘‘association of ideas” — either in the individual or 
as inherited — was not alluded to in the first edition of the Essay . 
The short chapter on the subject — now found at the end of the 
second hook —was introduced in the second edition, not as in any 
way philosophically explanatory either of the thoughts or of the 
knowledge and probable beliefs of men, but as the chief source of 
human prejudices -as a cause of human eirors against which men, 
dependent largely on probable presumptions, need in an especial 
manner to be warned. This useful chapter was an afterthought 
caveat , regarding a tendency which Locke saw was apt to spoil 
the “quality” of our individual thoughts,- apt, if one may put it 
so, to make them inconsistent with the Universal Thought latent 
in nature, by which our personal thoughts about what the laws in 
nature are must he tested. 

On the other hand, an analysis like Kant’s of what is abstractly 
Implied in knowledge is even more foreign to the design of Locke, 
ana to the tone of his philosophy, than the attempts of 18th and 
19th century association tats and evolutionists to account for know- 
ledge as if it were a fact of physical science. To show, in the case 
of any self-evident conception or judgment, that without it know- 
ledge could not exist at all, would be to show what Locke took for 
grunted, for all the purposes he had in view. His aim was to 
determine to what extent experience, presumed to be rationally 
constituted, could come within the individual consciousness of 
man. On the one hand, to analyse in the abstract the rational 
constitution of knowledge, into which he found that man is able 
only very partially to subdue the universe, or, on the other hand, 
to seek for the physical causes of its (partial) realization in the 
human individual, were neither of them inquiries properly included 
in his enterprise. 

Locke’s function was to present to the philosophical mind of the 
modern world, in his own “historical plain method,” the largest 
assortment ever made by any individual of the actual facts of sense 
consciousness and rational consciousness in man. The further 
investigation of these facts, in Germany on the Transcendental 
Method, in England and France on the Empirical Method, as well 
as, by Butler and Reid, in Locked own Common Sense Method — 
all under the stimulus of Hume’s sceptical analysis— has employed 
philosophers since the Essay on Human Understanding collected 
mate rials for speculation. 


Literature .— The Buay concerning Jfnmm Understanding, which was (has 
the philosophy of Locks'* own fife, and also of the century which followed, has 
passed through more edition* thm any similar booh of indent or modem tbne*. 
Before the middle of the 18th century ft had reached a thirteenth, and It ha* now 
passed through some forty editions, besides being translated into Lathi, French, 
Dutch, German, and modem Greek, In various versions. There are also several 


abridgments, in whiqh the attempt is made to remove tome of Its innumerable 
repetitions, A considerable philosophical library might be formed out of the 
criticisms and cominonta to which It haw given ri*o in the last hundred and 
ninety years. In addition to those which appeared when Locke was alive, 
some of which are mentioned above, among the most important are Leibnitz*! 
Nouveaux Essais sur I'Entemkmcnt Humain — written about 1700 and published 
in 1705, in which each chapter of the Essay of Locke is examined in h corre- 
«I>OMdlng chapter; Cousin's ‘-Ecole Sensuallste: Systbme de Locke,” In hli 
HUtoire de la Philosophic an XVIII. Siicle, 1820 ; and the recent criticisms 
in Professor Green’s Introduction to the Philosophical Works of Hume, 1874. 
The Letters on Toleration , Thoughts on Education , and Reasonableness of Chris . 
tianity have also gone through many editions, and been translated into different 
languages. The mat collected edition of Locke’s Works was in 1714, In three 
folio volumes. The best edition is that by Bishop Law, in four quartos, 1777 
The one most commonly known is in ten volumes, 1812. The Essay, as well as 
the other treatises, needs textual revision and critical annotation. 

The Eloqe of Le Clorc (Bibliottteque Choisie , 1705) has been the basis of the 
memoirs of Looko prefixed to tho successive editions of his Works, and contained 
in the biographical dictionaries. In 1880 a Lift qf Locke, in two volumes, was 
publishod by his descendant Lord King. This adds a good deal to wlmt was 
previously Known, as Lord King was able to draw from the mass of corre- 
f«I>ondonc<\ journals, and commonplaco books of Loeke in his possession. In 
the same year Dr Thomas Foster published some interesting letters from Locke 
to Benjamin Kurley. The most copious account of the details of Locke's life is 
contained in tho two volumes by Mr lox Bourne (1876), which are the results 
of laborious and faithful research in tho Shaftesbury Papeis, Locke MSS. in the 
British Museum, the Public Kecord Office, the Lambeth, Christ Church, and 
Bodleian libraries, and in the Remonstrants’ library at Amsterdam. (A. C. F.) 


LOCKHART, John Gibson (1794-1854), wag born 
in tho manse of Cambusnethan in Lanarkshire, where 
his father, Dr Lockhart, was minister. His mother was 
daughter of the Rev. John Gibson, minister of St Cuth- 
bertta, Edinburgh. In 1796 his father was transferred 
to Glasgow, where John Lockhart was reared and educated. 
He derived his rare abilities from his mother, and his first 
regular teaching from the High School of Glasgow. He 
appears to have been from the first distinguished as a 
clover, but by no means industrious boy. Like most 
clever boys he read everything that came in his way ; and 
what he had onco devoured he never forgot ; for his memory 
was so retentive that, in after life, like Macaulay and Sir 
George Lewis, he seldom found it necessary to verify a 
passage for quotation. No livelier boy than John Lockhart 
ever lived ; in or out of school his sense of fun and humour, 
expressed in joke, sarcasm, and pencil caricatures, was 
irrepressible. At the same time, however merry and 
mischievous, be was a proud and reserved boy; and this 
was the side he mostly turned to the outer world as a 
man. Tho struggle between a very affectionate nature and 
a determination not to show his feelings, or perhaps an 
incapacity to give way to them* cost him dear. A younger 
brother and sister were carried off within a few days of 
each other. John appeared to bear the loss like a stfcic, 
but he fell seriously ill, and had to be removed finally 
from the High School. On his recovery, though still 
under twelve years of age, he was entered at college, where 
he sketched the professor for the amusement of his com- 
panions, as he had sketched the masters before. When 
examination time came, he astonished all by a display of 
erudition, especially in Greek authors, of the acquisition of 
which he had given no signs ; a Snell exhibition, just vacant 
at Oxford, was accordingly offered to him and accepted. 

Lockhart was not turned fourteen when he was entered 
at Balliol College, but he soon asserted his character 
and his powers. His fun and satire made him at once 
popular and formidable, while beyond the regular studies 
of the place he acquired a great store of extra knowledge. 
He read French, Italian, German, aud Spanish, Was curious 
in classical and British antiquities, and well versed in 
heraldic and genealogical lore. Lockhart went up to the 
schools in the Easter term of 1613 — not nineteen years 
of age — and, notwithstanding the most audacious employ- 
ment of part of his time in caricaturing the examiners, be 
came out first in classics. The name of Henry Hart 
Milman, a subsequent friend through life, stood next hit* 
For mathematics he never had the least inclination. 
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He now quilled Oxford, end before settling to the study 
of Scottish law, for which his father had designed him, he 
indulged a long cherished wish to visit Germany. His 
knowledge of German had introduced him to the great 
band of poets and scholars who had suddenly exalted the 
fame of German literature. Lockhart had no means to 
undertake the journey ; but here liis reputation came to 
his aid. A proposal to translate Frederick Schlegel’3 
Lectures on the Study of History was accepted by Mr 
Blackwood, and the price of the labour paid before a line 
was written. Lockhart always spoke of this as a most 
generous act ou “ Ebony’s ” part, and his friendship with 
the liberal publisher lasted through life. He meanwhile 
paid his visit to Germany, was introduced to Goethe at 
Weimar, traversed France and the Netherlands, made 
careful observations on pictures and architecture, and 
returned to Edinburgh to study law by the time he was 
twenty-one. In 1816 be was called to the bar. But he 
had no friends among writers and attorneys, his brilliant 
powers of conversation did not comprise that of public 
shaking, and few, if any, briefs came in. His habits of 
observation, however, turned the time to a use afterwards 
exemplified in Peters Letters. 

Edinburgh was then the stronghold of the Whig party. 
The Edinburgh Review was their organ, and it was not 
till 1817 that the Scotch Tories found a national channel 
of assertion and defence — namely, in Blackwood ’a Magn.ine. 
This periodical held its way dully enough with its first 
numbers, when suddenly an outburst of wit and ridicule 
directed against the hitherto unchallenged writers of the 
Whig party, surpassing them in cleverness and equalling 
them in personalities, electrified the Edinburgh world. 
Wilson (Christopher North), Hogg (the Ettrick Shepherd), 
and Lockhart had joined the staff, and retaliation for 
long pent-up wrongs began. Lockhart’s pen contributed 
scholarly papers on various subjects, including hearty 
criticism and eulogium on Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
other victims of a Review which could find only scant 
praise even for Walter Scott. His translations also of the 
Spanish ballads appeared for the greater part in Blackwood. 
But his pen was more often dipped in canstic, dealing out 
attacks and recriminations which led to regrettable con- 
sequences. Meanwhile the gifted and handsome young 
man, for Lockhart’s head was cast in the highest type of 
brilliant manly beauty, ha2 attracted the notice of Walter 
Scott. They met first in 1818. The acquaintance soon 
ripened into friendship, and that friendship led to the 
union between Lockhart and Scott’s eldest daughter, 
Sophia, in April 1820. For more than five years after his 
marriago Lockhart tasted the best form of domestic 
happiness. Winters spent in Edinburgh and summers at 
a cottage fitted up for them at pretty Chiefs wood, near 
Abbotsford, gave the young couple the constant enjoyment 
of friendship, society, and even worldly distinction, added 
to the blessing of a perfect home. At Cbiefswood Lock- 
hart’s two eldest children, John Hugh and Charlotte, were 
bom ; Walter, later, at Brighton. 

Between 1818, when he joined the Blackwood staff, and 
1825 Lockhart’s pen was indefatigably at work. As early j 
as 1819 Peter 1 * Letters to his Kinsfolk appeared. Like 
Goldsmith’s Cittern of the World, these profess to give the 
impressions of a stranger in a new country. Dr Peter 
Morris, a Welsh physician, passes some time in Scotland, 
especially in Edinburgh, and describes the men and 
manners very freely to his relations at home. His 
descriptions of the chief notabilities of tba day have & 
certain historical, almost antiquarian interest, though now 
the least interesting part of the work. What we enjoy 
most is the reflexion of a young and ardent mind dealing 
eat opinions and estimates far beyond its years, the cor- 
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rectness of which time has singularly verified* The 
amount of reading too which crops out in every page is 
amazing; a perpetual play of allusions, quotations, and 
happy nicknames — for which Lockhart to his last days was 
famous — is given with a raciness of tone of which the 
reader might tire, but for the simple, vigorous English in 
which it is clad. A chapter on dandies is a chef d 1 oeuvre 
in its way. That a work describing the appearance and 
idiosyncrasies of many living individuals should give 
offence was a matter of course. His description of the 
northern universities was not likely to please ; while for 
the unsparing ridicule and ruthless quizzing heaped on 
the General Assembly — “ men,” he is supposed to have 
said, “of like passions witli ourselves, but worse manners” 
— it would be strange indeed if the author had escaped 
with impunity. 

Valerius , a Rinnan Story , followed next (1821). As 
Valerius was intended to illustrate the manners and 
customs of Home in the time of Triyan, so Reginald 
Dalton, published in 1823, aimed at exhibiting the life of 
an undergraduate at Oxford as he had known it. Lockhart’s 
strength did not lie in novel writing, and, to those who 
read Reginald Dalton now, the digressions of the author 
are far more interesting than the adventures of the hero. 
But a plot of simpler construction and intenser passion 
showed Lockhart’s strength to greater advantage. Adam 
Blair (1822) is a tale of temptation, fall, and repentance, 
each fearful in its way, told with tremendous power, and 
as far removed from all that is morbid and false in senti- 
ment as the author was himself. It gave great offence to 
the Scottish Church, for the erring man is a minister, 
and the scene is laid in a Scottish manse. 

In 1826, on the death of Mr Gifford, the editorship of 
the Quarterly Review was offered to Lockhart, and 
accepted. He was singularly free in position, however far 
from idle. He was next heir to Milton Lockhart, the 
property of his unmarried half-brother, who eventually 
survived him ; the legal profession to which he had been 
destined was virtually abandoned ; and time had shown 
him that the party strife which prevailed in Edinburgh 
was demoralizing to both sides. This last conviction did 
the most to reconcile him to the separation from all Scottish 
surroundingg. His friends gave him a farewell dinner, 
when, labouring with strong feelings, and with his habitual 
dislike or incapacity to express them, ho said, on returning 
thanks, “You all know that I am no speaker; had I been, 
there would have been no occasion for this parting.” 

The conduct of a great peril klical like the Quarterly 
Review is the touchstone of a man’s capacity, knowledge, 
and temper. Looking back to an editorship which lasted 
twenty-eight years, it must be admitted that Lockhart 
maintained a high position in all these respects. Ho con- 
tributed largely to the Review himself, his biographical 
articles being especially admirable. He also found time, 
being a very glutton in work, for many a paper in 
Blackwood ; he wrote what remains the most charming 
of the biographies of Burns ; and be undertook the 
superintendence of the series called Murray's Family 
Library , which he opened in 1829 with a Life of Napoleon. 
But his chief work was the Life of Walter Scott , a task at 
once of love and duty. Lockhart knew the great and good 
man as no one else did, and felt that, whatever the 
mistakes in judgment, no life from first to last could 
better afford complete revelation. There have not been 
wanting those in Scotland who have taxed him with 
ungenerous exposure of bis subject, but to most healthy 
minds the impression conveyed by the biography was, 
and is, one of the most opposite kind— namely, that 
Lockhart has almost deified Scott The labour incurred 
was in so far one of love, inasmuch as the writer reaped 
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no part of its considerable proceeds, but resigned them 
absolutely for tbe benefit of Scott's creditors. 

Lockhart’s life in London was a long succession of con- 
stant work, of dignified social success, and of heavy bereave- 
ments. His eldest boy, the suffering “Hugh Littlejohn” 
of the Tales of <i Grandfather , died in 1831. Sir Walter 
died in 1832 ; Anne Scott, the second daughter, . who had 
come to live with the Lockharts in London, in 1833 ; 
Mrs Lockhart in 1837. The love for his children was for 
long the one bright element in his life. But the death in 
1852, and, sadder still, the previous life, of his surviving 
son Walter, a fine youth, who had ontered the army under 
unfortunate auspices, broke down all that remained of 
health and spirit in the father. 

Failing health compelled Lockhart to resign the editor- 
ship of the Quarterly Review in 1853. He spent the 
next winter in Rome, but returned to England with 
no restoration of vital power. He was conveyed to 
Abbotsford, whore, under the tender care of his daughter 
Mrs Hope Scott, and cheered by the prattle of his grand- 
daughter, now the possessor of Abbotsford, he lingered till 
his death, November 25, 1854. He was buried in Dry- 
burgh Abbey, at the feet of Walter Scott. (e. e. ) 

LOCKPORT, capital of Niagara county, New York, 
about 21 miles east of Niagara Falls, at the point where 
the New York Central Railroad crosses the Erie canaL 
it takes its name from the locks (ten in number) by which 
the canal is lowered 66 feet from the level of Lake Erie 
to that of the Genesee river ; and its prosperity as a manu- 
facturing centre is due to the water-power. The sur- 
rounding country is a rich agricultural district, and in the 
vicinity are extensive limestone and sandstone quarries. 
Flour-mills are prominent among the industrial establish- 
ments ; there are also numerous saw-mills, cotton and 
woollen factories, foundries, &c. Lockport was made a 
city in 1865. The population in 1870 was 12,426; in 
1880, 13,522. The buildings in the business part of the 
city are generally heated by steam on the Holly dis- 
tributing system, which originated in Lockport, as did the 
celebrated Holly water-works system. 

LOCLE, Le, a large town-like village of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Neuchatel, 10 miles W.N.W. from Neuchatel. 
Along with La Chaux de Fonds, 5 miles north-east, it is 
the seat of the most extensive watch-making industry in 
the world ; and it also carries on the domestic manufac- 
ture of lace. The valley in which Le Lode is situated 
used to be subject to inundation, but in 1802-6 a tunnel 
was constructed by which the surplus waters of the Bied 
discharge into the Doubs. About a mile to the west of 
the town the stream plunges into a deep chasm, and on 
the almost vertical face of the rock are what are usually 
called the subterranean mills of Cul des Roches, situated 
one above the other, to turn the water-power to account. 
The population of the commune was 10,464 in 1880. 

LOCRI, a people of Greece who are found in two 
different districts, on the ^Egean coast opposite Euboea and 
on the Corinthian Gulf between Phocis and ^Etolia. The 
former are divided into the northern Locri Epicnemidii, so 
called from Mount Cnemis, and the southern Locri Opuntii, 
whose chief town was Opus ; but the name Opuntii is 
applied to the whole district by Thucydides, Herodotus, 
tkc. Homer knows no distinction of tribes among the 
Locri. They were considered by Aristotle to be a Lelegian 
tribe ; but they became Hellenized at an early time, and 
rank in Homer along with the other Greek tribes before 
Troy. Their national hero is Ajax Oileus, who often 
appears on coins. The Locrj Ozolee on the Corinthian 
Gulf were a rode jand barbarous race who make no appear- 
ance in Greek history *dl the Peloponnesian War. It is 
said that they separated from the eastern Locri four genera* 
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tions before the Trojan war, but Homer does not mention 
them. The most probable view is that the Locri were once 
a single race spread from sea to sea, that subsequent im- 
migrations forced them into two separate districts, and 
that the eastern Locri advanced with the growth of civi- 
lization, while the remote Ozolae remained ignorant and 
barbarous. 

A colony of Locrians, probably Opuntians, though 
Strabo expressly calls them Ozolse, settled at the south* 
west extremity of Italy about the end of the 8th century 
b.c. They are often called Locri Epizephyrii from the 
promontory Zephyrion 15 miles south of the city. The 
earliest and most famous event recorded in the history of 
the Italian Locri is the legislation of Zaleucus about the 
middle of the 8th century b.c. The Locri boasted that 
Zaleucus was the first of the Greeks to promulgate a 
written code of laws. A body of laws under his name 
existed in the city throughout the historical period, but 
the name of Zaleucus is almost as much surrounded with 
legend as that of Lycurgus. The Locrians are said to 
have defeated the people of Crotona in a great battle at 
the Sagras, perhaps some time in the 6th century B.C., and 
in this flourishing period they founded colonies along the 
south coast of the peninsula. Their nearest neighbour was 
lvhegium, and the continual wars that raged between the 
two cities often drew other states into their quarrels. They 
sent ships to aid Sparta in the Lacedaemonian war. They 
were allied with the elder Dionysius of Syracuse, who 
gave them great accessions of territory (389-88 B.c.) ; the 
younger Dionysius ruled them as tyrant (356 B.c.). They 
admitted a Roman garrison before the expedition of Pyrrhus, 
but sided against the Romans with him and with Hannibal 
(216 b.c.). The town was finally captured by Scipio (205 
b.c.). P'rom this time we hear little of Locri. It seems 
still to have existed in the 6th century A.D., but in the 
Middle Ages it had disappeared entirely. The site and 
remains have been described by the Due de Luynes 
(Ann. Inst. Arch., ii.). It possessed a famous temple of 
Proserpine. The town is celebrated by Pindar, Ol. x. 
and xi. 

LOCUS, in Greek iwos, a geometrical term, the inven- 
tion of the notion of which is attributed to Plato. It occurs 
in such statements as these: — the locus of the points which 
are at the same distance from a fixed point, or of a point 
which moves so as to be always 8,t the same distance from a 
fixed point, is a circle ; conversely a circle is the locus of 
the points at the same distance from a fixed point, or *of 
a point moving so as to be always at the same distance 
from a fixed point ; and so in general a curve of any given 
kind is the Iocub of the points which satisfy, or of a point 
moving so as always to satisfy, a given condition. The 
theory of loci is thus identical with that of curves ; and 
it is in fact in this very point of view that a curve is con- 
sidered in the article Curve ; see that article, and also 
Geometry (Analytical). It is only necessary to add that 
the notion of a locus is useful as regards determinate 
problems or theorems : thus, to find the centre of the 
circle circumscribed about a given triangle ABC, we see 
that the circumscribed circle must pass through the two 
vertices A, B, and the locus of the centres of the circles 
which pass through these two points is the straight 
line at right angles to the side AB at its mid-point ; 
similarly the circumscribed circle must pass through A, C, 
and the locus of the centres of the circles through these 
two points is the line at right angles to the side AC at its 
mid-point ; thus we get the ordinary construction, and also 
the theorem that the lines at right angles to the sides, at 
their mid-points respectively, meet in a point The notion 
of a locus applies, of course, not only to plane but also to 
tfblid geometiy. Here the locus of the points satisfying * 
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iingle (or onefold) condition is a surface ; the locus of the 
points satisfying two conditions (or a twofold condition) 
is a curve in space, which is in general a twisted curve or 
curve of double curvature. 

LOCUST. In its general acceptation this term is 
strictly applicable only to certain insects of the order 
Orthoptera> family Acrydiidt e (see Insects) ; and it is 
advisable to reiterate that according to modern classifica- 
tion, the family Locustidss is now viewed in a sense that 
does not admit of what are popularly termed “ locusts " 
being included therein. We universally associate with the 
term the idea of a very destructive insect ; therefore many 
orthopterous species that caunot be considered true locusts 
have had the term applied to them ; in North America 
it has even embraced certain Hemiptera-Homoptera , 
belonging to the Cicadidx , and in some parts of England 
cockchafers are so designated. In a more narrow definition 
of the term we are wont to associate with the destructive 
propensities the attribute of migration, and it therefore 
becomes necessary that a true locust should be a migratory 
species of the family Acrydiidee . Moreover, the term has 
yet a slightly different signification as viewed from the Old 
or New World. In Europe by a locust is meant an insect 
of large size, the smaller allied species being ordinarily 
known as “grasshoppers,” hence the notorious “Rocky 
Mountain locust ” of North America is to Eastern ideas 
rather a grasshopper than a locust. 

In Europe, and a greater part of the Old World, the best 
known migratory locust is that which is scientifically 
termed Pachytylus migratorius , to which is attached an 
allied (but apparently distinct) species known as P. 
cineraseens, Another locust found in Europe and neigh- 
bouring districts is Caloptenus italicus , and still another, 
Acrydium peregrinum , has once or twice occurred in 
Europe (even in England in 1869), though it can only be 
considered a straggler, its home (even in a migratory sense) 
being more properly Africa and Asia. These practically 
include all the locusts of the Old World, though a migra- 
tory species of South Africa known as Pachytylus par dalinus 
(presumed to be distinct from P. migratorius) should be 
mentioned. The Rocky Mountain locust of North America 
is Caloptenus spretus, and in that continent there occurs an 
Acrydium {A. americanum) so closely allied to A. peregrinum 
as to be scarcely distinct therefrom, though there it docs 
not manifest migratory tendencies. In the West Indies 
and Central America the absolutely true A. peregrinum is 
alto reported to occur. 

As to general biology, a few words will suffice. The 
females excavate holes in the earth in which the eggs are 
deposited regularly arranged in a long cylindrical mass en- 
veloped in a glutinous secretion. The young larvee hatch, 
and immediately commence their destructive career. As 
these insects are “ hemimetabolic ” (see Insects), there is 
no quiescent stage ; they go on increasing rapidly in size, 
and as they approach the perfect state the rudiments of the 
wings begin to appear. Naturally in this stage they are 
incapable of flight, but their locomotive powers are never- 
theless otherwise extensive, and their capacity for mischief 
very considerable, for their voracity is great. Once winged 
and perfect these powers become infinitely more disastrous, 
redoubled by the development of the migratory instinct. 
The laws regulating this instinct are not yet perfectly 
understood. Food and temperature have a great deal to do 
with it, and there is a tendency for the flights to take a 
particular direction, varied by the physical circumstances 
of the breeding districts. So likewise it is certain that 
each species has its area of constant location in which it 
always exists, and its area of extraordinary migration to 
the extremes of which it only occasionally extends. Per- 
haps the most feasible of the suggestions as to the causes 
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of the migratory impulse is that locusts naturally breed 
in dry sandy districts in which food is scarce, and are thus 
impelled to wander in order to procure the necessaries of 
life ; but against this it has been argued that swarmB bred 
in a highly productive district in which they have tem- 
porarily settled will seek the barren home of their ancestors. 
Another ingenious suggestion is that migration is intimately 
connected with a dry condition of the atmosphere, urging 
them to move on until compelled to stop for food or 
procreative purposes. The distance particular swarms may 
travel depends upon a variety of circumstances, such as the 
strength of impulse, the quantity of food, and many other 
causes. Certain it is that 1000 miles may, in particular 
cases, be taken as a moderate estimate; probably it is often 
very much less, certainly sometimes very much more. As 
a rule the progress is only gradual, and this adds vastly to 
the devastating effects, which may be likened to those 
caused by a foreign army levying black-mail upon the 
inhabitants of an invaded country through which it is 
marching. When an extensive swarm temporarily settles 
in a district, all vegetation rapidly disappears, and then 
hunger urges them on another stage. Such is their voracity 
that it has been tolerably well ascertained that the large 
Old World species, although undoubtedly phytophagous, 
are often compelled by hunger to attack at least dry ani- 
mal substances, and even cannibalism has been asserted as 
an outcome of the failure of all other kinds of food. The 
length of a single flight must depend upon circumstances. 
From certain individual peculiarities in the examples of 
Acrydium peregrinum that were taken in England in 1869, 
it has been asserted that they must of necessity have come 
direct by sea from the west coast of Africa ; and what is 
probably the same species has been seen in the Atlantic at 
least 1200 miles from land, in swarmB completely covering 
the ship, and obscuring the air ; thus, although it is no 
doubt usual for the swarms to rest during the night, it 
undoubtedly happens in certain cases that flight must be 
sustained for several days and nights together. The height 
at which swarms fly, when their horizontal course is not 
liable to be altered by mountains, has been very variously 
estimated at from 40 to 200 feet, or even in a particular 
case to 500 feet. A “dropping from the clouds ” is a 
common expression used by observers when describing 
the apparition of a swarm. The extent of swarms, and 
the number of individuals in a swarm, are matters that 
must of necessity be purely speculative. That the sun 
may sometimes be utterly obscured, and the noise made by 
the rustling of the wings be deafening, is confirmed by a 
multitude of observers. We prefer to decline the attempt 
to grapple with so vast a subject, — not unnaturally so when 
one observer says of a particular swarm that, when driven 
out to sea and drowned, the dead bodies washed up formed 
a bank 50 miles long and 3 or 4 feet high. 

No special periodicity appears to have governed these 
flights (which, it is necessary to Btate, happily do not occur 
to an alarming extent every year), still an American 
writer (Mr Thomas) makes the interesting remark that 
the interim between the years of superlatively extra- 
ordinary appearance is both in Europe and America 
“ very nearly a multiple of 11.” 

In Europe the best known and ordinarily most destructive species 
is Pachytylus migratorius (fig. 1), and it is to it that the numerous 
records of devastations in Europe mainly refer, but it is probably not 
less destructive in many parts of Africa and Asia. Eastern Europe, 
and especially the plains of southern Russia, appear to be more especi- 
ally liable to its attacks. That the arid steppes of Central Asia are 
the home of this insect appears probable; still much on this point is 
enveloped in uncertainty. In any case the area of permanent dis- 
tribution, according to Khppen (who published an elaborate memoir 
on the subject in 1871), is enormous, and that of occasional distri- 
bution is still greater. The former area extends from the parallel 
of 40° N. in Portugal, rising to 48° in France and Switzerland, and 
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passing into Bosnia at 86*, thenee continuing across the middle 
of Siberia, north of China to Japan ; thence »outh to the Fiji 
IelandB, to New Zealand, and North Australia; thence again to 
Mauritiua and over all Africa to Madeira. But Koppen remark* 
that the southern distribution is uncertain and obscure. Taking 
exceptional distribution, it is well known that it occasionally 
appears in the British Isles, and has in them apparently been noticed 
as far north as K din burgh ; so also does it occasionally appear in 
Scandinavia, and it ha* probably been seen up to 68* N. in Fin- 
land. Looking at this vast area, it is ea ay to conceive that an 
element of uncertainty must always exist with regard to the exact 
determination of tho species, and in Europe especially is this the 
case, because (as before stated) there exists an apparently distinct 
species, known as P. cinaratcene, which Koppen does not take into 




Fia 1, — Pachylylut miyraiorius . This and tlie other figures ure 
all natural size. 

account This latter species is certainly the most common of the 
14 locusts’' occasionally found iu tho British Isles, atid Do Selys- 
Longcliampe is of opinion that it breeds regularly in Belgium, where- 
as the true J\ migratorius is only accidental in that country. In 
the cose of this, as of all other locusts, it is impossible within the 
limits of this article to chronicle even the years of greatest abund- 
ance. That they are probably os destructive now a* formerly 
appears within the bound* of belief. At any rate we read that on ly 
a year or two ago a detachment of Russian soldiers in Turcomauiu 
was so beset that a stampede at last took place, and eventually the 
men were held prisoners by the insects forty-eight hours until the 
villagers killed them aud carried them away for manure, locomotion 
being as difficult as if the men had been on ice. 

Acrydium peregrinum (lig. 2) can scarcely he considered even an 
accidental visitor to Europe ; yet it has been seen in tilt* south of 
Spain, and, most extraordinarily, in many examples spread over a 
Luge port of England in the year 1869. It is a larger insect than 
P % m igraloriua. No serious attempt to define the range of this 
specie* has yet been made, but there is every reason to believe that 
it is the most destructive locust throughout Africa and India and 
othsr parts of tropical A*ia, and its ravage* are not one whit less 
important than are those of P. migratorim, Presumably it is the 
species that, on more than one occasion, lias been noticed in a vast 
swarm in the Atlantic, very far from land, and presumably also it 
occurs in the West Indies and some parts of Ontral America. But 
it has bean already remark*^ that A. wtnsricmnum. of North 
America, although so cloedy allied as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able, is said not to be migratory, and is therefore scarcely a true 


“locust." In the Argentine Republic a (possibly) distinct sp ed * 
[A.paranen**) is the migratory locust 

ualoptenus italicus (fig. 8) is a smaller insect, with a less extended 
area of migration ; and, though from this cause its ravages are not 

so notable, still the destruction occasioned in the districts to whlolt 
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it is limited is often scarce less than that of its more terrible allies. 
It is essentially a species of the Mediterranean district, and especially 
of the European side of that sea, yet it is also found in North 
Africa, and appears to extend far into southern Russia. 



Fia, 3. — Caloptenu8 italiom , 


CalopUnu* spretut (tig, 4 ) is the 1 4 Rocky Mountain locust* or 
44 hateful grasshopper ” of the North American continent. Though 
a comparatively small insect, not so large as some of the grass- 
hoppers of English fields, its destructiveness has procured for it 
within the last twenty years a notoriety scarcely excelled by that of 
any other. It i* only recently that the persistent migration of 
American settlers westward extended into the home of this creature. 
Travellers and prospectors in these regions had previously spoken 
of enormous swarms of a destructive grasshopper as existing there, 
and no doubt these occasionally extended into regions already 
civilized, but the species was not recognized as distinct from some 
of its non-migratory congeners to which it is so closely allied aa to 
require a practised entomological eye to separate it therefrom. As 
time drew on, the various 44 State entomologists ” made it their 
special duty to report on the insect, and at length, iu 187T, the 
matter had become so serious that Congress appointed a United 
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Stales Entomologies] Commission to investigate the subject, and 
report upon the best (if any) means of counteracting the evil effects 
of the pest The result, so far os published, consists of two 
enormous volumes, teeming with information, and taking up the 
whole subject of locusts both in America and the Ola World. 
0 \ spretus has its home or permanent area in tbe arid plains of the 
central region east of the Rocky Mountains, extending slightly 
into the southern portion of British North America ; outside this 



Fia. 4, — Rocky Mountain Locust (Calopie nus spretus). a, a, a, 
female in different positions, ovipositing; 6, egg-]>od extracted from 
ground, with the end broken ojkjii ; c, a few eggs lying loose on the 
ground ; d % e show tbe earth partially removed, to illustrate an 
egg-mass already in place, and one being placed; / shows where 
such a mass lias been covered up. (After Riley.) 
is a wide fringe to which the terra sub-nennanent is applied, and 
this is again bounded by the limits of only occasional distribution, I 
the whole occupying a largo portion of the North American j 
'lontinont ; but it is not known to have crossed the Rocky 1 
Mountains westward, or to have extended into the eastern States. 

As to remedial or preventive measures tending to check the 
ravages of locusts, little unfortunately can be said, but any thing 
that will apply to one species may be used with practically ulL 
One point is certain ; direct remedies must always be of small avail 
Something can be done (as is now done in Cyprus) by offering a 
price for all the egg- tubes collected, which is certainly the moat 
iirect manner of attacking them. Some little can be done by 
destroying the young lame while yet in an unwinged condition, 
and by diggiug trenches in the line of march into which they can 
fall and be drowned or otherwise put an end to. Infinitesimally 
little can be done with the winged hordes having the migrutory 
instinct upon them; starvation, the outcome of their own work, 
probably here does much. It has been shown tliat with all migra- 
tory locusts the breeding places, or true homes, are comparatively 
barren districts (mostly elevated plateaus) ; hcuce the progress of 
riviluation and colonization, with its concomitant necessity for con. 
verting those heretofore barren plains into areas of fertility, may 
(an^ probably will) gradually lessen the eviL 

Locust*, like all other animals, have their natural enemiea. Many 
birds greedily devour them, and it has many times been remarked 
that migratory swarms of the insects were closely followed by 
myriads of birds. Predatory insects of other orders also attack 
them, especially when they are in the unwinged condition. More- 
over, like all other insects, they have still more deadly insect foes 
as parasites. Some attack the fully developed winged insect. But 
the grea tor part adopt the more insidious method of attacking the 

r . To such belong certain beetles, chiefly of the family Can- 
idm, and especially certain two-winged flies of the famil) 
Bombyliidm. These latter, both in the Old and New World, must 
prevent vast quantities of eggs from producing larva?. Populai 
ignorance on tnis subject is yet great, and within a few mouths . 
before this article was written it was exemplified in a remarkable 
manner by a suggestion from the Government officials of Cyprus 1 
that a certain parasite known to be destructive to the eggs in Asia 
Minor might be introduced into the island, a suggestion immedi- 
ately followed by the discovery that what is probably the same 
parasite already existed there. 

A flight of locusts would appear not to be always an unmixed 
evil, eveu to man. The larger Old World .species form articles of 
food with certain semi-civil toed and savage races, by whom they are 
considered as delicacies, or as part of ordinary diet, according to 
the race and the method of preparation. 

literature. — Kirby and Spence, Introduction to Entomology , 7th ed., London, 
MM; Kttppea, * Die (pMgrspfatoehe Vertjrettun* tor Wsntortieuachtvck tn 
Geograph. Mi U Ml m pen , rol xvti 1871; Oers&ttdter, Die Wanderkeusch recite, 
Berlin, 1876; BLoperte if the United titatee Entomological CoamUtion on the 
Mockg Mountain Lemmt, by Bttay, Packard, Thanes, end ethem, t vole. Wanting- 
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LOCUST-TREE, Ceratmia SHiqua, L, the carob-tree, 
of the tribe Cassiea of the order Leauminom^ is the sole 
species, widely diffused spontaneously and by cultivation 
from Spain to the eastern Mediterranean regions, and 
from Egypt to Bornou in Central Africa (Hogg, Hooker's 
Joum. of hot. f i. 113), and imported to Hindustan (Graham, 
p. 254). It differs from all leguminous plants by the 
dilated disk to the calyx. It has no petals, and the flowers 
are polygamous or dioecious. The legume is compressed, 
often curved, indehiscent, and coriaceous, but with sweet 
pulpy divisions between the seeds, which, as in other genera 
of the Cassiem, are albuminous. The pods are eaten by 
men and animals, and in Sicily a spirit and a syrup are 
made from them. These husks being often used lor swine 
are called swine's bread, and are probably referred to in 
tlio parable of the Prodigal Son. It is also called St 
John’s bread, from a misunderstanding of Matt. iii. 4, 
The carob-tree was regarded by Sprcngei as the tree with 
which Moses sweetened the bitter waters of Marah (ExocL 
xv. 25), as the kharrub , according to Avicenna (p. 205), 
has the proj>erty of sweetening Balt and bitter waters, 
Gerard ( [herball , p. 1241) cultivated it in 1597, it having 
been introduced in 1570 (Loudon’s Arb., ii. 660). For 
various names, extent of distribution, historical references, 
<kc., see Pickering’s Citron. Hint, of FI . , p. 141, 

LODlCVE, capital of an arrondissement of the depart- 
ment of Ii6rault, France, lies at an elevation of 674 feet, 
under a rauge of hills rising to 2790 feet, in a small valley 
where the Soulondre joins the Iiergue, a tributary of the 
Hdrault, 34 miles east-north-east from Montpellier. A 
bridge over the Lergue connects the town with the fau- 
bourg of Carmes on the left bank of the river, and two 
bridges over the Soulondrd lead to the extensive ruins of 
the Chffteau de Montbrun. There is railway communlc* 
tion with Agde by a line following the H^rault valley 
The old cathedral of St Fulcran, founded by him in 95ty 
was rebuilt in the 14th century and restored in the 16th j 
the cloister, dating from the 15th century, is ornate in 
style. In the picturesque environs of the town stands the 
well-preserved monastery of St Michel de Grammont, 
dating from the 12th centuiy; it is now used as farm 
buildings. In tbe neighbourhood are three flue dolmens. 
Lodfcve is one of the most important industrial centres of 
the south of France, upwards of 7000 workmen being 
employed in the manufacture of woollens for army clothing ; 
the aggregate horse-power of the factories is 1500. Wool 
is imported in large quantities from the neighbouring 
provinces, and from Morocco ; the exports are cloth to 
Italy and the Levant, wine, brandy, chemicals, and wood. 
The population iu 1876 was 10,528. 

Luteva existed prior to tbe invasion of tbe Homans, who for 
some time called it Forum JVeronis. The inhabitants were converted 
to Christianity hy St Flour, first bishop of the city, about 823. 
After jwssing successively into tho hands of the Visigoths, the 
Franks, tbe Ostrogoths, the Arabs, and tbe Carlovingians, it became 
in the 9th century a separate conn Uh ip, and afterwards the domain 
of the bishoj* of Lod&ve. During the religious uni's it suffered 
much, espeialiy in 1678, when it wad sacked. It ceased to be an 
episcopal see in 1789. 

LODGE, Thomas (c. 1556-1626), dramatist, novelist, 
pamphleteer, poet, — but not player, — wax bom about the 
year 1556 at West Ham, and was possibly the son of a 
namesake, shortly afterwards lord mayor of London. He 
i was educated at Trinity College, Oxford, and then entered 
! as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, where, as in tbe other Inns 
of Court, a love of letters, and a crop of debts and diffi- 
culties, alike grew as matters of course, Thus already as 
a young man he preferred the looser ways of life and the 
lighter aspects of literature. When the penitent Stephen 
Goseon had (in 1579) published his ScJwole of Abuse , Lodge 
took up the glove in his Defence of Poetry % Music , and Sidy* 
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plays (1579 or 1580), which shows some of the moderation 
as well as of the learning befitting a scholar and a gentleman. 
The publication was, however, prohibited, besides being 
answered by Gosson in his Playes Confuted in Five 
Actions , as by a man sure of his ground if not of his cause. 
Having fleshed his pen, Lodge displayed a strong inclination 
for continuing its use. In 1584 he published his Alarum 
Against Usurers, a pamphlet to which he no doubt gave 
the benefit of his personal experience, and in which he 
mentions the fate of his previous literary venture. Soon 
after this his years of wandering seem to have begun. It 
is clear that their primary cause lay in the straits to which 
he had been reduced, or had reduced himself ; that he ever 
took so bold a leap into disroputabkness as to become an 
actor is improbable in itself, and the assertion which has 
been made to that effect has been shown to rest on some- 
thing less satisfactory than conjecture. Lodge joined 
Captain Clarke in his raid upon Terceira and the Canaries, 
and seems, in 1591, to have made another similar voyage 
with Cavendish. During the former expedition, he, to 
beguile the tedium of his voyage, composed his prose tale 
of Rosalynde , Euphues ’ Golden Legacie , which, published 
in 1590, afterwards suggested the story of As You Like It. 
The novel, which in its turn owes some, though no Very 
considerable, debt to the Tale of Gamelyn , is a pleasing 
example of the Euphuistic manner, but proves how slight 
an advance an individual author of secondary rank is able 
to effect in a branch of composition of which the gonius of 
his age has not taken hold. In the year before (1589) 
Lodge had already given to the world a volume of poems, 
including the delectable Srillaes Metamorphosis. One would 
gladly resign this and much else of Lodge's sugared verse, 
together with some of his perfumed prose, for the lost 
Sailor's Kalender , in which he must after some fashion 
have told of his sea adventures. During the last decade 
of the century he produced a farrago of literary products 
— a Juvenal, if not a very “Young Juvenal,” at least in 
the readiness of his wit and in the robustness of his moral 
indignation. In conjunction with Greene he produced, in 
a popular vein, the odd but far from feeble play of A 
Looking Glasse for London and England . Probably about 
the same time he wrote his Tragedy of the Wounds of 
Civil War lively set forth in the True Tragedies of Marius 
and Syfla (published 1594), a good second-rate piece in 
the fashion of its age, and deficient neither in rhetorical 
nor in comic vigour. His Life and Death of William 
Longbeard (1593), and his History of Robin the Dive! I, 
are among his contemporary non -dramatic works ; to which 
should be added Phillis (1593), a collection of lyrical j 
pieces, and a Fig for Monties (on the strength of which he ' 
has been rather loosely termed the earliest English satirist), 
lu his later years, — possibly about 1596, when he published 
his Wits Miserie, which is dated from Low Leyton, and 
the prose Prosopope.ia (if, as seems probable, it was his), in 
which he repents him of his “ lewd lines ” of other days, — he 
was engaged in the practice of medicine, for which he is said 
to have qualified himself by a degree at Avignon. His 
works henceforth have a sober cast, comprising atranslatihn 
of Josephus (1602) and another of Seneca (1614), besides 
& Treatise of the Plague (1603), and a popular manual, still 
in manuscript, on Domestic Medicine. He was abroad 
on urgent private affairs of one kind or another in 1616, 
from which time to his death from the plague, in 1625, 
nothing further concerning him remains to be noted. 
His life is one of those which attract the curiosity of 
the literary student, who knows that it is precisely in 
the mental and moral phases and experiences of able 
and active men devoid of original genius, such as he, 
th%t much of the history of an age of literature is to be 
read. 


Lodge’s works have not yet been completely reprinted, though 
the satisfaction of this want may no longer be far distant His 
Lsmly-nde is accessible in Hazlitt's Shakespeare's Library (voL ii.) 
and elsewhere. Its relation to Shakespeare’s comedy is exhaust- 
ively discussed in an essay by Delius in th eJahrbuch of the German 
Shakespeare Society (1871). Other works of his are scattered 
through the publications of the old Shakespeare, the Hunterian, 
and possibly other Societies; lists of them will be found in the 
edition of Glaitcus and Silla , kc. t printed at the Chiswick Press 
in 1889, in Hazlitt, and else whore. The question, Was Thomas 
Lodge an Actor t has been set at rest by Dr C. M. Ingleby in his 
pamphlet bearing that title (1868), of which the main conclusion 
is embodied in this notice. (A. W. W.) 

LODI, a city of Italy, in the province of Milan, lies 
on the right bank of the Adda, in 45° 18' N. lat. and 9° 30' 
E. long. The site of the city is an eminence rising very 
gradually from the Lombard plain, and the surrounding 
country is one of the richest dairy districts in Italy. A 
rather plain and ungainly cathedral (1158) with & huge 
lateral tower, the church deli’ Incoronata erected by 
Bramante in 1476, the Palazzo Modegnani with & fine 
gateway in the style of Bramante, the episcopal palace 
dating from 1202, and the great hospital with its cloistered 
quadrangle, are the most noteworthy buildings. Besides 
an extensive trade in cheese (Lodi making more Parmesan 
than Parma itself) and other dairy produce, there are 
manufactures of linen, silk, majolica, and chemicals. The 
population of the city in 1871 was 18,537. 

Tlio ancient Laus Pompeia lay about 6 miles west of the present 
city, and the site is still occupied by a considerable village, Lodi 
Vecchio. In the lltli century, according to Landulphus Junior, 
Lodi was second to Milan among the cities of northern Italy. A 
dispute witli the archbishop of Milan about the investiture of the 
bishop of Lodi (1024) proved the beginning of a bitter and protracted 
feud between the two cities. In 1111 the Milanese laid the whole 
place in ruins and forbade their rivals to restore what they had 
destroyed, and in 1168, when in spite of this prohibition a fairly 
nourishing settlement had again been formed, they repeated their 
work in a more thorough manner. A number of the Lodigians 
had settled on Colle Eghezzono ; and their village, the Korgo d’lsella, 
soon grew up under tho patronage of Frederick Karbarossa into a 
new city of Lodi. At first, subservient to the emperor, Lodi was 
before long compelled to enter tho Loinburd League, and in 1198 it 
1 formed alliance offensive and defensive with Milan. The strifo 
i between the Souimuriva or aristocratic party and the Overgnaghi 
or democratic party was so severe that the city broke into two 
distinct communes. The Overgnaghi, expelled in 1226, were restored 
by Frederick II. who took the city after three months’ siege. During 
the rest of the Ouelf and Ghibcllinc strugglo, and down to the be- 
ginning of the 16th century, the annals of Lodi are crowded with 
stimng events, connected for th^ most part with tho general 
troubles of tho country. In the main it wus dependent on Milan. 
Tin* duke of Brunswick captuied it in 1626 in the interests of Spain; 
and it was occupied by tbe French (1701), by the Austrians (1706), 
by the king of Sardinia (1788), by tho Austrians (1736), by the 
Spaniards (1745), and again by the Austrians (1746). On 10th 
May 1796 was fought the battle of Lodi between tho Austrians 
and Napoleon, which made the latter master of Lombardy. 

LODZ ( Lodzi ), a town of Russian Poland, in the 
1 province of Piotrokow, lies 40 miles by rail to the north 
| of the chief town of the province, on a branch railway of 
the line between Warsaw and Vienna. Only a small 
hamlet with 800 inhabitants in 1821, when its woollen 
manufactures were first introduced by Germans, it is now 
the second town of Poland, both by population and by the 
importance of its cotton-mills, th§ annual production of 
which amounts to a value of about £150,000, that is, five- 
sixths of the whole production of cottons in Poland. This, 

! as well as the other less important industries of the place 
(woollen cloth manufacture, dyeing, and so on), is chiefly 
in the hands of Germans, and thus the German language 
predominates in the town. Although its population in 
1872 amounted to 50,500, Lodz still maintains its village 
character, consisting of one broad street 7 miles long, on 
which are situated alike the factories, the houses of the 
merchants, and the dwellings of the working men. 

LOFOTEN and VESTERA ALEN, & “ fc^deri * or baili- 
wick in the “ amt ” of Nordland, Norway, consists of a large 
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ami picturesque group of islands lying north-east and south- 
west oil’ the north-west coast of Norway, between 67° 30' and 
69° 20' N. lat, and betweeu 12° and 16° 35' E. long. The 
extreme length of the group from Andeuaes, at the north of 
Ando, to Host, is about 130 English miles ; the aggregate 
area amouuts to about 1560 square miles, supporting a per- 
manent population of about 20,000. It is separated from 
the mainland by the Vestfjord, Tjaddsund, and Yaagsfjord, 
and is itself divided into two sections by the Raftsund 
between Hindd and Ost-Vaago : to the west and south of the 
Iiaftsund lie the Lofoten Islands proper, of which the most 
important are Ost-Vaago, Gimsd, Vest-Vaagd, Flakstadd, 
Moskeuyeso, Mosken, Viird, and Rost; east and north of 
the Itaftsund are the islands of Vesteraalou, the chief being 
Hindd, Ulvo, Langd, Skogsd, and Andd. The islands, 
which are all of granite or metamorphic gneiss, are 
precipitous and lofty ; the highest peaks are in the Lofoten 
group, Vaagekallan on Ost-Vaago rising directly from the 
sea to a height of 3090 feet. The channels which separate 
them are narrow and tortuous, and generally of great 
depth ; they are remarkable for the strength of their tidal 
currents, particularly the Raftsuud mentioned above, and 
the once famous Malstrdm or Moskenstrdm between 
Moskemes and Mosken. Though situated wholly within 
the Arctic Circle, the Lofoteu and Vesteraalen group enjoys 
a climate that cannot be called rigorous when compared 
with that of the rest of Norway. The isothermal line 
which marks a mean January temperature of 32° F. runs 
south from the Lofotens, passing a little to the east of 
Bergen onwards to Gothenburg and Copenhagen. The 
prevailing winds are those from the south and west ; the 
mean temperature for the year is 38°*5 F., and the annual 
rainfall is 43*34 inches. In summer the hills have only 
patches of snow, the snow limit being about 3000 feet. 
Tho natural pasture produced in favourable localities 
permits the rearing of cattle to some extent ; but the 
growth of cereals (chiefly barley, which here matures in 
ninety days) is insignificant. A few potatoes are planted. 
The islands yield no wood. The great and characteristic 
industry of the district, and an important source of the 
national wealth, is the cod fishery which is carried on along 
the east coast of the Lofotens in the Vestfjord from 
January to April. It employs about 18,000 men from all 
parts of Norway ; the annual take of cod amounts to an 
average of twenty millions, worth on the spot about 
£250,000. The fish, which is dried during early summer, 
ft exported principally to Spain (where it is known us | 
bacalao), but also to Holland, Sweden, and Belgium. 
Other industries arising out of the fishery are the manu- 
facture of cod-liver oil aud of artificial manure. The 
summer cod fisheries aud the lobster fishery are also 
valuable. The herring is frequently taken in large | 
quantities off the west coasts of Vesteraalen, but is a i 
somewhat capricious visitant. The bailiwick contains no 
towns properly so called, but Kabelvaag ou Ost-Vaago and 
Svolvaer on a few rocky islets off that island are considerable 
ceutres of trade and (in tho fishing season) of population ; 
Lodingen also, at the head of the Vestfjord on Hindo, is 
much frequented as a port of calL Regular means of 
communication are afforded by the steamers which trade 
between Hamburg or Christiania and Hammerfest, and 
also by local vessels ; less accessible spots can be visited 
by means of boats, in the management of which the natives 
are adepts. There are some roads on Hindd, Langd, and 
Audo. The largest island in the group, and indeed in 
Norway, is Hindd, with an area of 864 square miles. The 
south-eastern portion of it belongs to the amt of Tromsd. 
In the island of Andd there is a bed of coal at the mouth 
of Ramsaa which is likely to prove ultimately of some prac- 
tical value. 


LOG. The ordinary log for ascertaining the speed of 
a ship consists of four parts, viz., the log-glass, log-line, 
log-reel, aud log-ship. The word log may have been derived 
from the fact that a piece of wood was thrown overboard, 
to lie as a log in a fixed position, motionless; now the 
same name is applied to many contrivances and iugenious 
inventions for indicating directly, or for registering, the 
ship’s progress through the water. ' 

Though such information now appears to be so 
essential, nay, imperatively necessary to the safe conduct 
of a ship, it is a fact that no such simple means as 
the log and line was devised before the 17th century, 
or the subject even thought of theoretically before 1570. 
At least nothing can be found in ancient writings, or even 
in the works professedly treating upon navigation, till after 
1620, while, on the contrary, various passages occur from 
which we may fairly infer that there was nothing better at 
the command of the mariner than a rough unassisted 
estimate. The work of Martin Cortes (Seville, 1556), 
after giving much valuable information for that day, 
including a description and use of tho cross-staff, astrolabe, 
&c., a table of the sun’s declination, with much else, makes 
no other reference to the ship’s motion through the water 
than this, — the pilot must estimate the distance, making 
allowance for the effects of winds and currents, every day, 
aud as the estimation “ is imperfect, especially in a long 
voyage and long time, it is convenient that he should 
rectify his position by the corresponding position of the 
heavens.” Mr J Tapp, who published a translation and 
improved edition of Martin Cortes fifty-three years after 
(1609), made no alteration in that part of the work. 

In 1578 William Bourne published Inventions and 
Demers. There are one hundred and thirteen subjects 
treated of, many of them highly interesting, as they contain 
the crude germ of useful inventions. The twenty-first 
device is a close approach to Massey’s self-registering log, 
which was found so useful two hundred and Bixty years 
later. The credit of the device is ascribed to Hum fray 
Cole ; the probable date is 1570. The proposal was to have 
a “little small close boat” with awheel, or wheels, and an 
axletree, to turn clock-work in the little boat, with dials 
and pointers to indicate respectively fathoms, leagues* 
scores of leagues, and hundreds of leagues. It a small 
screw rotator had been used instead of a wheel, this might 
have been a great success. It was only a suggestion, 
perhaps untried ; and in common with seamen and writers 
about that time the author allows only 5000 feet to a mile. 
Edward Wright’s Certain Errors in Navigation detected and 
corrected (1610) gives much new and useful information, 
but the nearest allusion to the ship’s speed is in the part 
translated from the Spanish of Iloderigo Samorano, under 
the head of finding the ship’s place on the chart, called the 
“ point of imagination.” “ This point doth presuppose the 
knowledge of two things : to wit, the rhumb by which we 
have sailed, und that is known by the compass, aud the 
leagues which we have run ; and this hath no certainty, 
but is a little more or less than a good mariner according 
to his imagination supposeth that he hath sailed ; whereof 
the said point took its name.” In 1624 an edition of 
Gunter by Edward Weaver, after much valuable geometric 
information, proposes at chap, vi., in a long rambling 
manner, that an account should be kept of the ship’s way. 
“The way that a ship maketh may be known to an old 
seaman by experience, by others it may be found,” as he 
recommends, with the log-line or by known marks on the 
ship’s side, bearing the proportion to a league or mile, 
that a certain number of seconds do to an hour. So far 
good ; but he reckons a mile as 5866 feet (214 too little), 
and states that seamen count in paces of 5 feet eac]}, and 
1000 to a mile, t.e., only 5Q0Q feet He also proposes to 
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divide the degrees into one hundred parts, each to be called 
“ centesmes.” The whole subject is treated as a new thing. 
It is stated by Purcbas ( 1625 ) that Christopher Columbus 
( 1492 ) deceived his crew with respect to the distance sailed 
from home, and that “ even the pilots did not know how 
far they had gone” as they glided so Smoothly with a 
continuous fair wind. Had any kind of log been hove, the 
ship's speed would have been publicly known. Mr Burnaby 
(Ancient Geography, p. 554) states that “no ancient writer 
has preserved any account of the mode in which ancient 
navigators computed distance.” Following such an 
authority and the quotations above, we may safely agree 
with the statement of Purchas that it was first used in 
1607. Also we know that it did not become general till 
many years after. In one of our best works on navigation, 
printed in 1843, the log is inaccurately described. 

If we are surprised that so many centuries passed, 
and that long voyages were made, after the discovery 
of the compass, without any means of measuring the 
distance sailed, we may be almost as much so at the 
diversity of opinion which prevailed among seamen with 
regard to the length of the log-line and the length of 
a mile. At the present day the principle upon which 
this log is arranged is easily understood. The mean 
degree of the meridian (see vol. x. p. 198) is assumed 
to be 69*09 statute miles, which gives 6080 feet to 
the mean nautical mile, — an estimate sufficiently accurate 
for navigating upon any part of the sphere. The dis- 
tances upon the log line being marked by pieces of line 
placed between the strands and carrying the requisite 
number of knots, this has given the name of knot to the 
nautical mile. The line is marked to knots and half knots 
(a single knot) only; the intermediate fractions are estimated. 
Two measurements are now in common use ; that in the 
British navy is 47 feet 3 inches of lino for each knot made 
per hour, which corresponds with a twenty-eight second 
glass, — thus (28 x 6080) 4- 3600 «= 47, 288 feet ; in the mer- 
chant service a knot is 50 feet 7 inchos, which is the correct 
proportion to a mile with the half minute glass. When a 
ship is going more than five or six knots, a short glass is 
used, fourteen or fifteen seconds, then the indications by 
the lino are doubled. The shorter measure was probably 
chosen in consequence of the custom in vogue till about 
1833 of marking the run on the log-board, or book, in 
knots and fathoms (or sea furlongs) ; the fractions are now 
invariably entered as tenths. The whole length of line is 
60 to 80 fathoms, according to the speed anticipated ; 
10 to 20 fathoms of which is allowed as stray line, that 
the log-ship may be in a fair position, before the rag of 
bunting called the turn mark passes the hand. The line 
should be stretched and well wet before it is measured, 
and should be remeasured every day at sea. The inner 
end of the line is made fast to a light reel upon which 
it is wound. 

The “log-ship” (fig. 1) is a piece of wood about £ inch 
thick and the fourth part of a circle, having a radius of 5 
or 6 inches, weighted with lead 
round the curve in order to keep it 
upright in the water, but uot to 
sink it Two holes are bored, 

about inches from the lower 

angles ; through one a short piece 
of line is passed and knotted ; 
the other end of the line has a 
bone or hard peg spliced to it, ^ 

which is inserted in the other hole, thus forming a span 
by which it is attached to the log-line, and hangs square. 

When the log is used, a man holds the reel over hiB 
head, the officer places the peg in the log-ship, and throws 
it wtU clear of the wake, then allows it to run the “ stray 



line ” off without assistance, steadying it just before the 
turn mark comes to haind ; as the mark parses he calls to 
his assistant with the glass to “turn.” As the stod nine 
pay out freely till the word “ stop " is expected, then brihg 
the line into a state of tension similar to what it was in when 
the turn mark passed. At the word “ stop ” nip the line 
instantly, count the nearest knots, and estimate the tenths. 
When the line is stopped the strain should cause the peg 
to draw from the log-ship, and it can easily be hauled 
in. In ships of war it is hove every hour. The value 
of the operation depends, of course, entirely upon the cate 
bestowed. 

Ground-Log . — In large rivers, such as Rio de la Plata, 
where a Btrong current runs, and shoals are found out of 
the sight of land, a lead of four or five pounds weight is 
used instead of the log-ship ; the lead rests on the bottom, 
the line and sand-glass being used in a manner similar to 
that above described. This is called the ground-log, and 
indicates the speed at which the ship is passing over the 
ground, irrespective of currents or tides ; it will show also 
the lateral effect of current as it is hauled in ; this is the 
only log which can do so. 

The sand-glasses are very primitive contrivances for 
measuring the requisite number of seconds ; they are milch 
affected by damp and change of temperature, and no 
reliance can be placed on their accuracy. In 1868 a 
timepiece sounding a gong at the required intervals was 
devised by the late Admiral Sir Walter Tarleton, and was 
tried on board some of Her Majesty's ships, but failed 
after a short time from damp or other causes. The writer 
of this article was then attempting to produce a log-gong, 
but abandoned it on being told that they could be 
obtained below his estimated cost. 


Screw Logs . — In 1725 Henry do Saumarez described a machine 
which was to supersede the ordinary log. This was on tho prin- 
ciple of the screw, having vanes which caused it to revolve and 
communicate a rotary motion to a piece of rope; this inoBt probably 
went inboard to clockwork; hence the failure. Mr Sin eaton made 
many experiments about 1751 ; he found the results very irregular, 
especially at high velocities, just a a the writer of this article did 
with one of Massey’s flies and a line or wire attached to a spindle, 
supported by largo friction rollers inboard; both experiments were 
dead failures on account of the friction. In 1773 two screw logs 
were tried on board H.M. ship “Racehorse” during a short 
voyage to the Polar Sea ; each was made to communicate motion 
to a counter inboard. In 1792 Mr Gower took out a patent for a 
scrow log. None of these experin.ente were sufficiently successful 
to gain the eonhdenco of seamen. 

we seo that the principle was not new in 1884 when Mr Mass^v 
patented a screw log, which has been so generally adopted that it de- 
serves special notice and description. Though Massey took out other 
patents, ami others have followed with modifications, the principle 
of all is the same, and likely to remain in use with the “common 
log" for many years to come. Massey fitted his log to the stern- 
post of a few vessels, a vertical spindle conveying the rotations of 
the fly to a register in the cabin above, but it did not answer. 

The log of 1836 which came into general use is represented in 
fig. 2. It con- 
sists of two parts 
united by 2 or 3 1 
feet of rope. The 
“fly” consists of 
a hollow copper *• 

cylinder about 9 or 10 inches long with four fins or blades placed 
at a given angle, causing it to rotate once in a certain distance. 
The ro|>e is attached to the fly and to a spindle which freely 
revolves in a brass box; an endloss screw acting upon a system 
of wheel -work records the fractious of a mile on one dial, unite 
upon a second, and tens up to one hundred on the third, om 
the same principle with the index of a gas meter. 

The last patent was for the 
“ friction less log " shown in fig. 3, 
which is similar to the former ex- 
cept that, by dispensing with the 
piece of rope and part of the heavy * 

box, it is much more compact 

and less liable to foul, — an accident to which all logs when towed 
after a ship are very liable. Walker's harpoon log is very 
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to the last of Massey’s, but has a plate at the back in the shape of 
a harpoon to prevent the upper part from revolving. This log is 
now supplied to Her Majesty’s shins. The fins or blades which 
cause the rotation in each of the logs above described are flat 
pieces of brass (not portions of a screw) soldered to a cylinder, which 
is hollow in order to diminish the tendency to sink when going 
slowly; but if the log be left overboard when the ship stops, 
the tow-line will allow it to sink about 100 feet, the pressure of 
water will then fill it, and there is no means provided for getting 
the water out Screw logs will also at low speeds hang obliquely 
and be useless. Mr Friend tried a log with paddles protruding 
from a brass box instead of using a screw ; but the plan was not 
adopted. However accurate the registering logs 
log cannot be dispensed with, unless the ship 
be on one course during the whole twenty-four 
hours, or her speed be uniform ; even then 
the old log and line should not be neglected. 

Both Massey and Walker are now trying logs 
the rotators of which are towed, while the dials 
for registering are on the ship’s stern. 

i¥wMr« Log . — In 1849 the Rev. E. L. 

Berthon patonted a log (fig. 4), indicating 
the speed of the shin by means of tho pressure 
of water duo to the velocity acting upon a 
tube about j of an inch diameter in the clear, 
closed at the end, protruding some 8 inches 
below the ship’s lwttom, with an aj>erture of 
about an A of an inch in diameter in the front 
side, near tho closed end. A vane was used to 
turn tho aperture in the direction of the ship’s 
progress (course and leeway combined). At the 
upper end of tho the same pipe apointer indi- 
cated the amount of leeway. To take into 
account the effect which change of draught 
would produce, another pipe was used having 
tho aperture in a neutral direction (41°80) with 
regard to the ship’s progress, so that the water 
was neither forced in nor drawn out. The two 
pipes communicated with air-vessels, which 
were allowed to be about half full of water ; 
thonce two flexible tul >08 conveyed the pressure 
to the ends of an inverted sipnoti partly tilled 
with mercury, one leg of which forms a glass 
index tube, a graduated scale being placed behind It, calculated 
apou the principle that the pressure will incroase according to tho 
square of the velocity. As the 
specific gravity of mercury is so 
great, the scale even up to 10 knots 
is brought within a convenient com- 
pass; and it can be hung in gimbals 
(as a barometer) in any Dart of the 
ship. The leeway indicator in more 
recent fittings has been abandoned. 

The writer of this article first saw 
it in one of the Jersey packets, 
when she was steaming abotit 13 
knots ; it appeared to be very 
sensitive, and he was strongly 
impressed in its favour. For 
details respecting this log see 
paper by Vaughan Pendrod, before 
the Society of Engineers, December 
6, 1809. 

The motions or disturbances im- 
parted to the water by the body 
of the ship passing through it at 
high velocity must vitiate in a 
great degree all attempts to mea- 
sure the speed by instruments 
placed near the hull of the ship, 
and under varying circumstances 
of draught, speed, and foulness of 
bottom. For the results of ex- 
periments and opinions on this 

r int, by the late William Froude, 

R.S. , and Mr R. Edmund Froude, 
see Brit . Assoc. Rep ., 1874, p. 22fi, 
and 1879, p. 210. 

Electric Log . — In the chrono- 
logical order in which we have 
taken various descriptions of log, 
the last deserving notice la 
Kelway’s “ electric log,” the only 
such log known to the public. 

Its chief feature is the making and breaking of an electric circuit 
by means of a screw revolving in the water and an electric battery 
tosnected with the step motion indicator. One of the difficulties 
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to be overcome was that of securing a thamber wherein to form 
the electric contacts, which should remain watertight under tho 
pressure due to its depth below the surface of the sea, particularly 
in the event of the ship stopping aud suffering it to sink when 
being towed with 50 fathoms of line. Mr Kelway now believes that 
he has overcome that difficulty, and his log has been tried on board 
several of Her Majesty's ships at Portsmouth, with satisfactoiy 
results, a screw similar to Massey’s being towed, while in electric 
connexion with a dial on board. 

What is considered by Mr Kelway to be an improved application 
of the principle is now (1882) on view in the International Exhibi- 
tion at the Crystal Palace. It is intended that a hole should bo 
cut in tlie ship’s bottom, by preference in the engine-room, largo 
enough to allow a short cylinder (fig. 6) containing the screw It 
to pass down below the ship’s bottom. The cylinder is open in a 
fore-and-aft line and attached to a cage H, which is drawn up 
or lowered by means of a large screw G working through a 
stuffing box F. The iron box I) containing the cage is 4 feet in 
height, made in threo ptirts ; the lower part (high enough to receive 
a sluice valve O) is to be bolted to the ship’s bottom, and must, 
w ith tho rest of the box, bo nearly as strong ; the central part is 
secured to the valve box and covered by a lid E, there being space 
enough above the sluice valve for the cage and screw. 

To place the log, let the sluice valve 6 be lightly closed ; open 
two small taps to let the water out of the box and to prove that the 
valve is acting. Open the lid, run the lowering screw through tho 
cage, place it, secure the lid, open the sluice valve, and lower tho 
rotator to the desired distance. The blades of tho rotator are por- 
tions of a true screw. An endless screw on the spindle of tho , 
rotator communicates the revolutions to a vertical spindle M, 
which moves a train of wheels iu a watertight box N ; the last of 
these wheels revolves once in a mile, ami on the same spindle is a 
wheel having eight ratchet teeth, which by moving a lever complete 
an electric current, which paasos by tho wiro O to a dial placed 
in any part of the ship, sounding a bell and causing one hand of the 
dial to make a stop and mark an eighth ; one revolution indicates 4 
mile, and other dials carry the register up to 100 miles. This form 
of electric log has, however, the disadvantage pointed out as affect- 
ing the Berthon or any leg placed under the hull of a ship. 

The electric towing fog (hy Kelway) promises to show continuously 
on board the ship what sho is doing, while keeping a record of . 
whut has Wn doue. A rating table would be at tho dial, in any 
part of the ship ; or several dials could ho worked by tne same 
electric current. It will l>e exposed to the danger of fouling sea- 
weed, &c., hs other towing logH are. 

The logs now generally used are Massey’s, Walker’s, and a few 
of Berthou’s, generally in conjunction with the old log-ship and 
line. (1LA. M.) 

LOGAN, John (1748-88), a Scottish poet of some 
reputation, was horn in 1748, and was son of George 
Logan, a farmer at Soutra, in East Lothian. Being destined 
for the church, he was in 1762 sent to study at the university 
of Edinburgh. After finishing his course, Logan was in 
1708-69 tutor at Ulbster to the well-known Sir John 
Sinclair, and in 1770 he edited some of the poems of his 
college friend Miohakl Bruojc (q.v.). This publication 
was for the benefit of Bruce’s parents, who were in 
humble circumstances. In order to make up a volume be 
inserted some poems of his own, with some from other 
sources, and in his preface he stated that these could be 
easily distinguished without any names being attached. 
Of the seventeen pieces in the volume five were by Bruce, 
two by Bruce and Logan, eight by Logan, one by Sir James 
Foulis, and of one the authorship is unknown. One of the 
poems by Logan was “The Ode to the Cuckoo.” 

In 1770 Logan was licensed as a preacher by the pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, and in 1771 was presented to the 
charge of South Leith, but was not inducted till 1773. 
In 1779 he delivered a course of lectures on the philosophy 
of history in St Mary’s Chapel, Edinburgh. An analysis 
of these lectures was published in 1781 under the title of 
Elements of the. Phil osog thy of History , and was followed 
by one of the lectures On the Manners and Govern- 
ment of A da % 1781. 

Logan was an active member of the committee of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland appointed 
in 1775 to revise the “Translations and Paraphrases” 
drawn up in 1745 for use in private families, and to adapt 
them for public worship. The committee finished its 
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labours in 1781, and their collection of paraphrases is still 
in use. Eleven of them are the composition of Logan, and 
others were revised or altered by him. In the same year 
he published his poems in a volume which attracted 
so much attention that a second edition was issued in 
1782. It also included the ‘‘Ode to the Cuckoo, 1 ” with 
which Edmund Burke was so pleased that when in Edin- 
burgh ho sought out Logan and complimented him as the 
author of the finest ode in the English language. 

In 1783 he published a tragedy called Runnamede , 
which met with little success. In 1786 he resigned his 
charge at South Leith, retaining part of his stipend. lie 
then went to London, where he devoted himself to litera- 
ture. He was engaged on the management of the English 
Review , and in 1788 published a pamphlet on the charges 
against Warren Hastings. He died in December 1788. 

A work on ancient history, published that year under the name 
of Dr Rutherford, rector of an academy at Uxbridge, is believed to 
have been the lectures written by Logan. His sermons were 
published in 1790-91, in two volumes, and have been several times 
reprinted, llis poems were collected and published in 1812, with 
a memoir understood to he by the Rev. It. Douglas of Galashiels. 

About forty years alter Logan’s death what may be called the 
Bruce-Logun controversy arose by the publication in 1886 of a life 
of Michael Bruce, prefixed to an edition of his poems by the Rev. 
Dr MacKelvie. In this work there is claimed for Bruce the author- 
ship of sixteen of the pieces in the volume issued by Logan in 1770. 
Logan was at the same time charged with having retained some of 
Bruce’s MSS. entrusted to him, which he used in the revision of the 
paraphrases. These statements have been reiterated with much 
abuse of Logan in u memoir of Bruce prefixed to an edition of 
his works published in 1865, by the Rev. Dr Grosart. In this 
edition the paraphrases written by Logan are inserted as having 
been written by Bruce. The evidence, however, brought against 
Logan in those biographies of Bruce, being nearly altogether of a 
hearsay character, is not of much value, and it may he urged that 
Logan was not blamed during his life for any such literary delin- 
quencies. If anything can be brought against him with justice, it 
is his publishing as his own, with very few alterations, the second 
Paraphrase, which is the composition of Dr Doddridge. 

Within the last few years the various pieces in the volume of 
Bruce’s ]>oeins issued by Logan in 1770 nave been subjected to 
careful criticism, and the statements made from personal knowledge 
by the Rev. Dr Robertson of Dalmeny, tho college friend of Bruce 
and Logan, who was often referred to on the subject, must be held 
to be substantially correct. These will bo foumt in a brochure by 
Dr David Laing, Ode to the Cuckoo (Edinburgh 1770), with remarks 
on its authorship, in a letter to J. C. Shairj), LL. D. , 1878. See also 
a paper by J. Small in the Brit . and For. Evan. Rev ., 1877, and 
especially two papers by tho Rev. R. Small, ibid., 1878. 

LOGANSPORT, capital of Cass county, Indiana, U.S., is 
situated at the confluence of the Wabash and the Eel rivers, 
and on the Wabash and Erie canal, 75 miles north-west of 
Indianapolis. It is an important railway junction, and the 
trading-centre of an extensive agricultural district — deal- 
ing in grain, pork, and timber (poplar and black walnut). 
The Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and St Louis railroad maintains 
at this point large carriage-works, occupying 25 acres, and 
employing 600 men. The population was 11,198 in 1880. 

LOGARITHMS. The definition of a logarithm is as 
follows : — if a, x , m are any three quantities satisfying 
the equation a* — m, then a is called the base, and x is 
said to be the logarithm of m to the base a . This relation 
between x y a, m, may be expressed also by the equation 
x — log a m. 

Properties . — The principal properties of logarithms are 
given by the equations 

loga {inn) — log a m + log a n , log* ~~ - log rt m - log a n , 

loga Vi r - r loga m , log., r Jm - ~ 7 log* m , 

which may be readily deduced from the definition of a 
logarithm. It follows from these equations that the 
logarithm of the product of any number of quantities is 
equal to the sum of the logarithms of the quantities, that 
the logarithm of the quotient pf two quantities js equal 


to the logarithm of the numerator diminished by the 
logarithm of the denominator, that the logarithm of the 
rth power of a quantity is equal to r times the logarithm 
of the quantity, and that the logarithm of the 7 th root of 

a quantity is equal to 1th of the logarithm of the quantity. 

Logarithms were originally invented for the sake of 
abbreviating arithmetical calculations, as by their means 
the operations of multiplication and division may be re- 
placed by those of addition and subtraction, aud the 
operations of raising to powers and extraction of roots by 
those of multiplication and division. For the purpose of 
thus simplifying the operations of arithmetic, the base is 
taken equal to 10, and use is made of tables of logarithms 
in which the values of x , the logarithm, corresponding to 
values of m, the number, are tabulated. The logarithm is 
also a function of frequent occurrence in analysis, being 
regarded as a known and recognized function like sin x or 
tan x ; but in mathematical investigations the base gene- 
rally employed is not 10, but a certain quantity usually 
denoted by the letter e , of value 2*71828 18284 .... 

Thus in arithmetical calculations if the base is not 
expressed it is understood to be 10, so that log m de- 
notes log 10 m ; but in analytical formulae it is understood 
to be e. 

The logarithms to base 10 of the first twelve numbers 
to 7 places of decimals are 


log 1 - 0 0000000 log 5 - 0 *6989700 
log 2-0*3010300 log 6-0*7781513 
log 3-0*4771213 log 7-0*8450980 
log 4 - 0 *6020600 log 8 - 0 *9030900 

The meaning of these results is that 


log 9-0*9542425 
log 10-1*0000000 
log 11-1*0418927 
log 12-1*0791812 


1 1 0 ° 9 _ 1 A°-S010800 3 — 1O0.477111S ... 

10-10 1 ’ 11 -lO 1 * 04 ™ 937 ’, 12 — 10 1 * 0791813 ! 


The integral part of a logarithm is called the index or 
characteristic, and the fractional part the mantissa. When 
the base is 10, the logarithms of all numbers in which the 
digits are the same, no matter where the decimal point 
may be, have the same mantissa ; thus, for example, 


log 2*5613-0*4084604, log 25*613-1*4084604, 
log 2561300-6*4084604, &e. 

In the case of fractional numbers ( i.e ., numbers in which 
the integral part is 0) the mantissa is still kept positive, 
so that, for example, 

log *25613-1*4084604, log *0025613-3*4084604, kc., 
the minus sign being usually written over the characteristic 
and not before it, to indicate that the characteristic only 
and not the whole expression is negative ; thus 
1*4084604 stands for - 1 + *4084604. 


The fact that when the base is 10 the mantissa of the 
logarithm is independent of the position of the decimal 
point in the number atfords the chief reason for the choice 
of 10 as base. The explanation of this property of the 
base 10 is evident, for a change in the position of the 
decimal points amounts to multiplication or division by 
some power of 10, and this corresponds to the addition 
or subtraction of some integer in the case of the logarithm, 
the mantissa therefore remaining intact It should be 
mentioned that iu most tables of trigonometrical functions, 
the number 10 is added to all the logarithms in the table 
in order to avoid the use of negative characteristics, so 
that the characteristic 9 denotes in reality 1, 6 denotes 2, 
10 denotes 0, <kc. Logarithms thus increased are frequently 
referred to for the sake of distinction as tabular logarithms , 
so that the tabular logarithm *= the true logarithm + 10. 

In tables of logarithms of numbers to base 10 the 
mantissa only is in general tabulated, as the characteristic 
of the logarithm of a number can always be written down 
at sight, the rule being that, if the number is greater than 
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unity, the characteristic is less by unity than the number 
of digits in the integral portion of it, and that if the 
number is less than unity the characteristic is negative, 
and is greater by unity than the number of ciphers be- 
tween the decimal point and the first significant figure. 

It follows very simply from the definition of a logarithm 
that 

log* b x logk a — 1 , log6W-loga m x ™ . 

lOga 0 

The second of these relations is an important one, as it 
shows that from a table of logarithms to base a, the corre- 
sponding table of logarithms to base b may be deduced by 
multiplying all the logarithms in the former by the 

constant multiplier - , which is called the modulus of 

loga b 

the system whose base is b with respect to the system 
whose base is a. 

The two systems of logarithms for which extensive tables 
have been calculated are the Napierian, or hyperbolic, or 
natural system, of which the base is <f, and the Briggian, or 
decimal, or common system, of which the base is 10; and 
we see that the logarithms in the latter system may be 
deduced from those in the former by multiplication by the 

constant multiplier , which is called the modulus of 

V log, 10 

the common system of logarithms. The numerical value 
of this modulus is 0*43429 44819 03251 82765 11289 . . . , 
and the value of its reciprocal, log, 10 (by multiplica- 
tion by which Briggian logarithms may be converted 
into Napierian logarithms) is 2*30258 50929 94045 68401 
79914. 

The quantity denoted by e is the aeries, 

1 + T + rT2 + f''2.3 + 1.2.8.4 + ’ ' ’ 
the numerical value of which is, 

2*71828 18284 59045 2r536 02874 . . . 

The mathematical function log x y or log, x , is one of the small 
group of tran Been dental functions, consisting only of the circular 
functions (direct and inverse) sin x, cos x, &c., arc sin x , arc cossr, 
&c. y e *, and log x , which are universally treated in analysis as 
known functions. It is the inverse of the exponential function t* % 
the theory of which may be regarded as including that of the cir- 
cular functions, since 

si" x— -^(<5** -a - **), coax— 

2i 

There is no series for log a; proceeding either by ascending or 
descending powers of x y but there is an expansion for log (1 + x) y 
•iz. : — 

log (1 +a ;)— x - l# a -f &c. ; 

the series, however, is convergent for real values of x only when x 
lies laitween -I- 1 and - 1. Other formula? which aro dedueible from 
this equation are given in the portion of this article relating to the 
calculation of logarithms. 

We have also the fundamental formulae — 

(L) Limit of — , when h is indefinitely diminished, -log x ; 
h 

(ii.) — log x + const. 

Either of these results might bo regarded as the definition of log x; 
they may be readily connected* with oue unothcr, for we have in 
general 

+ const. ; 

but if n— -1, this formula no longer gives a result. Putting, 
however, n— - 1 + h, where h is indefinitely small, we have 

~ — ~+ const. — + const, —log x 4- const. by(i.). 

x h 

The result (ii) establishes a relation, which is of historical 
interest, between the logarithmic function and the quadrature of 
the hyperbola, for, by considering the equation of the hyperbola in 
the form const., we see at once that the aiea included between 
the aro of a hyperbola, its nearest asymptote, and two ordin ites 
drawn parallel to the other asymptote from points on the first 
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asymptote distant a and b from their point of intersection if pro-" 

portional to log — . 

a 

The function log x is not a uniform function, that is to say, if x 
denotes a complex variable of the form a + tft, and if complex 
uuantitiea are represented in the usual manner by points in a plane, 
then it does not follow that if x describes a closed curve log x also 
describes a closed ourve ; in fact we have 

log ( a + ib) - log V(«* + b % ) 4* t(o + 2mr), 
where a is a determinate angle, and n denotes any integer. Thus, 
even when the argument is real, log x has an infiuite number of 
values ; for, putting ft — 0 and taking a positive, in which case o — 0, 
we obtain for log a the infinite system of values log a + 2wwi* It 
follows from this property of the function that we cannot have for 
log x a series which snail bo convergent for all values of x , os is the 
case with sin x, cos x. and c* ; as such a series could only represent 
a uniform function, and in fact the equation 

log (1 +*)-£- Ja; a + 1^+ &c., 
is true only when the analytical modulus of * is less than unity. 

The notation log x is generally employed in English works, but 
Continental writers usually denote the function by lx or \gx. 

History . — The invention of logarithms has been accorded 
to John Napier, baron of Merchiston, in Scotland, with a 
unanimity which is rare with regard to important scientific 
discoveries. The first announcement was made in Napier's 
Mirifici logarithmorum canonis descriptio (Edinburgh, 
1614), which contains an account of the nature of loga- 
rithms, and a table giving natural sines and their logarithms 
for every minute of the quadrant to seven or eight figures. 
These logarithms are not what would now be called 
Napierian or hyperbolic logarithms (t>., logarithms to the 
base e), though closely connected with them, the relation 
between the two being 

L 

e l - 1 0*r 10' , or L - 1 0 7 log, 10 7 - 10 7 I, 
where l denotes the logarithm to base e and L denotes 
Napier’s logarithm. The relation between N (a sine) and 
L its Napierian logarithm is therefore 

_ L 

N — 1 0 7 <j 16* t 

and the logarithms decrease as the sines increase. Napier 
died in 1617, and his posthumous work Mirifici logarithm 
morum canonis construction explaining the mode of construc- 
tion of the table, appeared in 1619, edited by his son. 

Henry Briggs, then professor of geometry at Gresham 
College, London, and afterwards Savilian professor of 
geometry at Oxford, admired the Canon mirificus so much 
that he resolved to visit Napier. In a letter to Usslier he 
writes, “ Naper, lord of Markinston, hath set my head and 
hands at work with his new and admirable logarithms. I 
hope to see him this summer, if it please God ; for I nevor 
saw a book which pleased me better, and made me more 
wonder.” Briggs accordingly visited Napier in 1615, and 
stayed with him a whole month. Ho brought with him 
some calculations he hod made, and suggested to Napier 
the advantages that would result from the choice of 10 as 
a base, having explained them previously in his lectures at 
Gresham College, and written to Napier on the subject. 
Napier said thut he had already thought of the change, and 
pointed out a slight improvement, viz., that the character- 
istics of numbers greater than unity should be positive and 
not negative, as suggested by Briggs. In 1616 Briggs 
again visited Napier and showed him the work he had 
accomplished, and, ho says, he would gladly have paid him 
a third visit in 1617 had Napier's life been spared 

Briggs’s Logarith morum chilias prima was published, 
probably privately, in 1617, after Napier’s death, as in 
the short preface he states that why his logarithms are dif- 
ferent from those introduced by Napier “sperandum, ejus 
librum posthumura abunde nobis propediem satisfacturum.” 
The liber posthumus was the Canonis constructio already 
mentioned. This work of Briggs’s, which contains the* 
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first published table of decimal or common logarithms, is 
only a small octavo tract of sixteen pages, and gives the 
logarithms of numbers from unity to 1000 to 14 places of 
decimals. There is no author’s name, place, or date. The 
date of publication is, however, fixed as 1617 by a letter 
from Sir Henry Bourchier to Ussher, dated December 6, 
1617, containing the passage— 1 14 Our kind friend, Mr Briggs, 
hath lately published a supplement to the most excellent 
tables of logarithms, which I presume he has sent to you/’ 
Briggs's tract of 1617 is extremely rare, and has generally 
been ignored or incorrectly described. Hutton erroneously 
states that it contaius the logarithms to 8 places, and 
his account has been followed by most writers. There is a 
copy in the British Museum. 

Briggs continued to labour assiduously at the calculation 
of logarithms, and in 1624 published his Arithmetica 
logarithmic a, a folio work containing the logarithms of the 
numbers from 1 to 20,000, and from 90,000 to 100,000 
(and in some copies to 101,000) to 14 places of decimals. 
The table occupies 300 pages, aud there is an introduction 
of 88 pages relating to the mode of calculation of the tables, 
and the applications of logarithms. 

There was thus left a gap between 20,000 and 90,000, 
which was filled up by Adrian Vlacq, who published at 
Gouda, in Holland, in 1628, a table containing the loga- 
rithms of the numbers from unity to 100,000 to 10 places 
of decimals. Having calculated 70,000 logarithms and 
copied only 30,000, Vlacq would have been quite eutitled 
to have called his a new work. He designates it, however, 
only a second edition of Briggs's Arithmetica logaHthmica , 
the title running Arithmetica logarithmica give logaiith- 
morum chi Hades centum , . . . Editio secunda aucta per 
Adrianum Vlacq , Goudanum . This table of Ylacq's was 
published, with an English explanation prefixed, at London 
m 1631 under the title Logarithmicall Arithmetike . . . 
London , printed by George Miller, 1631. There are also 
copies with a French title page and introduction (Gouda, 
1628). 


Briggs had himself been engaged in filling up the gap, 
and in a letter to Pell, written after the publication of 
Vlacq’s work, and dated October 25, 1628, he says : — 
*‘My desire was to have those chiliades that are wuntinge 
betwixt 20 and 90 calculated and printed, and 1 had done them all 
almost by my selfe, and by some freudos whom my rules had sutti- 
cientlv informed, and by agreement the busines was conveniently 
parted amongst us ; but I am eased of that charge and care by one 
Adrian Vlueque, an Hollander, who bathe done all the whole 
hundred chiliades and printed them in Latin, Dutche, and 
Frenche, 1000 bookes in these 3 languages, and bathe sould them 
almost all. But he liathe cult olf 4 of my figures throughout ; 
and bathe left out my dedication, and to the leader, and two 
chapters the 12 and 13, in the rest lie hath not vuried from me at 
all. 


The original calculation of the logarithms of numbers 
from unity to 101,000 was thus performed by Briggs and 
Vlacq between 1615 and 1628. Vlacq's table is that from 
which all the hundreds of tables of logarithms that have 
subsequently appeared have been derived. It contaius of 
course many errors, which have gradually been discovered 
aud corrected in the course of the two hundred and fifty 
years that have elapsed, but no fresh calculation has been 
published. . The only exception is Mr Sang's table (1871), 
part of which was the result of an original calculation. 

The first calculation or publication of Briggian or common 
logarithms of trigonometrical functions was made in 1620 
by Gunter, who was Briggs's colleague as professor of 
astronomy in Gresham College, The title of Gunter's 
book, which is very scarce, is Canon triatigulorum , and it 
contains logarithmic sines and tangents for every minute of 
*the quadrant to 7 places of decimals. 

The next publication was due to Vlacq, who appended to 
ius lojjhrithms of numbers in the Aritlmetiea logarithmica 


of 1G28 "a table giving log sines, tangents, and secants for 
every minute of the quadrant to 10 places; these were 
obtained b^ calculating the logarithms^of the natural sinesg 
&c., given in the Thesaurus Mathematicus of Pitiscus (1613). 

During the last years of his life Briggs devoted himself 
to the calculation of logarithmic sines, <kc., and at the time 
of his death in 1 631 he had all but completed a logarithmic 
canon to every hundredth of a degree. This work was 
published by Vlacq at his own expense at Gouda in 1633, 
under the title Trigonometria Britannica . It contains log 
sines (to 14 places) and tangents (to 10 places), besides 
natural sines, tangents, and secants, at intervals of a 
hundredth of a degree. In the same year Vlacq published 
at Gouda his Tidyonomelria artiftcialis, giving log* sines and 
tangents to every 10 seconds of the quadrant to 10 places. 
This work also contains the logarithms of the numbers from 
unity to 20,000 taken from the Arithmetica logarithmica 
of 1628. Briggs appreciated clearly the advantages of a 
centesimal division of the quadrant, and by dividing the 
degree into hundredth parts instead of into minutes, made 
a step towards a reformation in this respect, and but for 
the appearance of Vlacq's work the decimal division of the 
degree might have become recognized, as is now the case 
with the corresponding division of the second. The calcu- 
lation of the logarithms not only of numbers but also of 
the trigonometrical functions is therefore due to Briggs and 
Vlacq ; and the results contained in their four fundamental 
works — Arithmetica logarithmica (Briggs), 1624 ; Aritlv 
metica logarithmica (Vlacq), 1628; Trigonometria Britain 
nica (Briggs), 1633; Trigonometria artijicialis (Vlacq), 
1633 — have never been superseded by any subsequent 
calculations. 

A translation of Napier's Descriptio was made by Edward 
Wright, whose name is well known in connexion with the 
history of navigation, and after his death published by his 
soil at London in 1616 under the title A Description of the 
admirable Table of Logarithmes (12mo); the edition was 
revised by Napier himself. Both the Descriptio (1614) 
and the Constructio (1619) were reprinted at Lyons in 
1620 by Bartholomew Vincent, who thus was the first to 
publish logarithms on the Continent. 

Napier calculated no logarithms of numbers, and, as 
already stated, the logarithms invented by him were not 
to base e. The first logarithms to.the base e were published 
by John Speidell in his New Logarithmes (London, 1619), 
which contains hyperbolic log sines, tangents, and secant^ 
for every minute of the quadrant to 5 places of decimals. 

Iu 1624 Benjamin Ursitius published at Cologne a canon 
of logarithms exactly similar to Napier's in the Descriptio of 
1614, only much enlarged. The interval of the arguments 
is 10", and the results are given to 8 places; in Napier's 
canon the interval is 1', and the number of places is 7. 
The logarithms are strictly Napieriau, and the arrangement 
is identical with that in the canon of 1614. This is the 
largest Napierian canon that has ever been published. 

Kepler took the greatest interest in the invention of 
logarithms, and in 1624 he published at Marburg a table 
of Napierian logarithms of sines, with certain additional 
columns to facilitate special calculations. 

The first publication of Briggian logarithms on the 
Continent is duo to Wingate, who published at Paris in 
1625 his Arithmetique logarithmetique , containing Severn 
figure logarithms of numbers up to 1000, and log sines and 
tangents from Gunter's Canon (1620). In the following 
year, 1626, Denis Henrion published at Paris a Traicti de$ 
Logarithmes, containing Briggs's logarithms of numbers up 
to 20,001 to 10 places, and Gunter's log Bines and tangents 
to 7 places for every miuute. In the same year De Decker 
also published at Gouda a work entitled Nieuwe Telkonst , 
inhoudmde de Logarithms poor de GhetaUen beginnaide van 
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1 tot 10,000, which contained logarithms of numbers up to 
10,000 to 10 places, taken from Briggs’s Arithmetica of 
1024, and Gunter’s log sines and tangents to 7 places for 
every minute. Vlacq rendered assistance in the publication 
of this work, and the privilege is made out to him. 

The preceding paragraphs contain a brief account of the main 
facts relating to the invention of logarithms. In describing 
the contents of the works referred to the language and 
notation of the present day have been adopted, so that for 
example a table to radius 10,000,000 is described as a 
table to 7 places, and so* on. Also, although logarithms 
have been spoken of as to the base e, <tc., it is to be 

noticed that neither Napier nor Briggs, nor any of thoir 

successors till long afterwards, had any idea of connecting 
logarithms with exponents. 

The invention of logarithms and the calculation of the 
earlier tables form a very striking episode in the history of 
exact science, and, with the exception of the Principia of 
Newton, there is no mathematical work published in the 
country which has produced such imj>ortant consequences, 
or to which so much interest attaches as to Napier’s 

Descriptio . The calculation of tables of the natural 

trigonometrical functions may be said to have formed the 
work of the last half of the 16th century, and the great 
canou of natural sines for every 10 seconds to 16 places 
which had been calculated by Itheticus was published by 
Pitiscus only in 1613, the year before that in which the 
Descriptio appeared. In the construction of the natural 
trigonometrical tables England had taken no part, and it 
is remarkable that the discovery of the principles and the 
formation of the tables that were to revolutionize or super- 
sede all the methods of calculation then in use should have 
been so rapidly effected and developed in a country in 
which so little attention had been previously devoted to 
such questions. 

The only possible rival to Napier in the invention of 
logarithms is Justus Byrgius, who about the same time 
constructed a rude kind of logarithmic or rather anti- 
logarithmic table ; but there is every reason to believe 
that Napier’s system was conceived and perfected before 
that of Byrgius ; and in date of publication Napier has the 
advantage by six years. The title of the work of Byrgius 
is A rithmetische und geomelrische Progress- T abide n ; in his 
table he has log 1 — 6 and log 10 — 230270022. The only 
contemporary reference* to Byrgius is contained in the 
sentence of Kepler, “Apices logistici JuBto Byrgio multis 
%tnnis ante editionem Neperianara viam praeiverunt ad bos 
ipsissimoB logarithinos,” which occurs in the 44 Prsecepta ” 
prefixed to the Tabulae Rudolphinae (1627); the apices are 
the signs *, ', ", used to denote the orders of sexagesimal 
fractions. The system of Byrgius is greatly inferior to that 

Napier, and it is to the latter alone that the world is 
indebted for the knowledge of logarithms. The claims of 
Byrgius are discussed in Kastner’s Geschichte der Math t- 
matik , voL ii. p. 376, and voL iiL p. 14 ; Montucla’s llis- 
toire des Mathe matiques , voL ii p 10 , Delambre’s Histoire 
de VAstronomie modems, voL i p. 560 ; De Morgan’s article 
on 14 Tables” in the English Cyclopaedia ; and Mr Mark 
Napier’s Memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston (1834). 

An account of tbe facts connected with the early 
history of logarithms is given by Hutton in his History 
of Logarithms, prefixed to all the early editions of his 
logarithmic tables, and also printed in vol. i pp. 306-340 of 
his Tracts ( 1812); but unfortunately Hutton has inter- 
reted all Briggs’s statements with regard to the invention of 
ecimal logarithms in a manner clearly contrary to their true 
meaning, and unfair to Napier. This has naturally produced 
retaliation, and Mr Mark Napier has not only successfully 
tefated Hutton, but has fallen into the opposite extreme 
of attempting to reduce Briggs to the leverof a mere com- 
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outer. It seems strange that the relations of Napier and 
Briggs with regard to the invention of decimal logarithms 
should have formed matter for controversy. The state- 
ments of both agree in all particulars, aud the warmest 
friendship subsisted between them. Napier at his death 
left his manuscripts to Briggs, and all the writings of the 
latter show the greatest reverence for him. The words 
that occur on the title page of the Logarithmicall arith 
metike of 1631 are 44 These numbers were first invented by 
the most excellent Iohn Neper, Baron of Merchiston ; and 
the same were transformed, and the foundation and use of 
them illustrated with his approbation by Heury Briggs.” 
No doubt the invention of decimal logarithms occurred 
both to Napier and to Briggs independently ; but the latter 
not only first announced the advantage of tbe change, but 
actually undertook and completed tables of the new 
logarithms. For more detailed information relatiug to 
Napier, Briggs, and Vlacq, and the invention of logarithms, 
the reader is referred to the life of Briggs in Ward’s Lives 6f 
the Professors of Gresham College, London, 1740; Thomas 
Smith’s Vitas quorumUtm eruditissimomm et iliustrium 
mrorum (Vita Henrici Briggii), London, 1707 ; Mr 
Mark Napier’s Memoirs of John Nojrier already referred to, 
and the same author’s Noperi libn qui anjw'sunt (1839); 
Huttons History ; De Morgan’s article already referred 
to; Delambrc’s llistoire de T Astronomic Moderns , the 
report on mathematical tables in the Rqnrrt of the British 
Association for 1873 ; and the Philosophical Magazine for 
October and Decoin her 1872 and May 1873. It may be 
remarked that the date usually assigned to Briggs’s first 
visit to Napier is 1616 and not 1615 as stated above, the 
reason being that Napier was generally supposed to have 
died in 1618 ; but it was shown by Mr Mark Napier that 
the true date is 1617. 

For a description of existing logarithmic tables, and 
the purposes for which they were constructed, the reader 
is referred to the article Tables (Mathematical). In what 
follows only the most inq>ortant events in the history of 
logarithms, subsequent to tLe facts connected with their 
invention and the original calculations, will be noticed. 

Nathaniel Roe’s Tabulm logarithmicm (1683) was the first com* 
plcte seven-figure table that was published. It contains seven- 
figure logarithms of numbers from 1 to 100,000, with characteristics 
miHeparated from the mantissa^ ami was formed from Vlacq’* table 
(1628) by leaving out the last three figures. All the figures of the 
number are given at the heads of the columns, except the last two, 
which run down theoxtremc columns, — 1 to 50 on the left hand side, 
ami 50 to 100 on the right hand side. The first four figures of the 
logarithms are printed at the tops of the columns. There is thus 
an advance half way towards the arrangement now universal in seven- 
figure tables. The final step was made by John Newton in his 
Trigorionoinetria Britanuica (1658), a work which is also noticeable 
as being tbe only extensive eight-figure table that has ever been 
published ; it contains logarithms of sines, Ac., as well as loga- 
nthras of numbers. 

In 1705 appeared the original edition of 8herwin*s tables, the 
first of the series of ordinary seven-figure tables of logarithms of 
numbers and trigonometrical functions such as are in general use 
now. The work went through several editions during the last 
century, and was at length suiwrseded in 1785 by Hutton’s tables, 
which have continued in successive editions to maintain their 
jvosition up to the present time. 

In 1717 Abraham Sharp published in his Qexmctry imfrrov*d the 
Briggian logarithms of numbers from 1 to 100, and of primes from 
100 to 1100, to 61 places ; these were copied into the later edition* 
of Sberwin and other works. 

In 1742 a seven -figure table was published in quarto form by 
Gardiner, which is celebrated on account of its accuracy and of the 
elegance of the printing. A French edition, which closely re- 
sembles the original, was published at Avignon In 1770. 

In 1788 appeared at Paris the first edition of Callet's table* 
which correspond to those or Button -in England. These tables, 
which form )>erhaps the most complete and practically useful col- 
lection of logarithms for the general computer that has been pub- 
lished, have passed through many editions, and are still in use. 

In 1794 V eg* published his Thesaurus logtsrtthmorum compUius^ 
a folio volume containing a reprint of the logarithms of numbent 
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from Vlacq ’s Arit.hmetica logarithmica of 1628, and Trigonometric 
artificialis of 1638, The logarithms of numbers are arranged as in 
an ordinary sc veil -figure table. Jn addition to the logarithms 
reprinted from the Trigonometric, there are given logarithms for 
ever- second of the fir«t two degrees, which were the result of an 
original calculation. Vega devoted great attention to the detection 
*ml correction of the errors in Vlacq* s work of 1028. He also pub- 
lished iu 1 797, in 2 vols. 8vo, a collection of logarithmic and 
trigonometrical tables which has passed through many editions, a 
very useful one volume stereotype edition having been published in 
1840 by Hiilsse. Tho tables in this work may be regarded as to 
some extent supplementary to those in Callet. 

If we consider only tho logarithms of numbers, the main line of 
descent from the original calculation of Briggs and Vlacq is Roe, 
John Newton, Sherwin, Gardiner ; there arc then two brandies, 
viz., Hutton founded on Sherwin and Callet on Gardiner, and the 
editions of Vega form a separate offshoot from the original tables. 
Among the most useful and accessible of modem ordinary seven- 
figure tables of logarithms of numbers and trigonometrical functions 
may be mentioned those of Bremiker, Schrbn, and Bruhns. For 
logarithms of numbers only perhaps Babbage’s table is tho most 
convenient. 

In 1871 Mr Sang published a seven-figure table of logarithms of 
numbers extending from 20,000 to 200,000 ; and the logarithms of 
the numbers between 100,000 and 200,000 were calculated de novo 
by Mr Sang as if logarithms had never been computed before. In 
tables extending from 10,000 to 100,000 the differences near tho 
beginning of the table are large, and they are so numerous that the 
nroportional parts must either be very crowded, or some of them liavo 
to bo omitted ; and to diminish this inconvenience many tables 
extend to 108,000. By beginning the table at 20,000 instead of at 
10,000, tho differences aro halved in magnitude, while the number 
of them iu a page is quartered. In this table multiples of tho 
differences, instead of proportional parts, are given. 

As regards the logarithms of trigon6metrical functions, the next 
great advance on the Trigonometria artificial lis took place more than 
a century and a half afterwards, when Michael Taylor published in 
1792 his Boven-decinial table of log sines and tangents to every 
second of the quadrant ; it was calculated by interpolation from 
the Trigmmnetria to 10 places and then contracted to 7. On 
account of the great size of this tfble, and for other reasons, it 
never came into very general use, Bagay’s Nouvelles tables 
aatronomiques (1829), which also contains log sines and tangents to 
every second, being preferred, but this work is now difficult to pro- 
cure. Tho only other logarithmic canon to every second that has 
been published forms the second volume of Shortrede’s Logarithmic 
Tables (1849). It contains also proportional parts, and is the most 
complete and accessible table of logarithms for every second. 
Shortredc’s tables originally appeared in 1844 in one volume, during 
the author’s absence in India; hut, not boing satisfied witli them in 
some respects, ho made various alterations, and published a second 
edition m two volumes in 1849. There have been subsequent 
editions of the volume containing tho trigonometrical canon. The 
work is an important one, and the pages are clear, although the 
number of figures on each is very great. 

On the proposition of Carnot, Prieur, and Brunet, the French 
Government decided in 1784 that new tables of sines, tangents, &c., 
and their logarithms, should be calculated in relation to the cen- 
tesimal division of the quadrant. Prony was charged with the 
direction of the work, ami was expressly required “Non seulemeut 
k composer des tables qui lie laissassent rien h d&airer quant & 
Inexactitude, mais h en faire le monument de calcul le plus vaste et 
le plus imposant qui efit jamais etc execute ou memo cornel.” 
Those engaged upon the work were divided into three sections : the 
first consisted ot five or six mathematicians, including Legendre, 
who were engaged in the purely analytical work, or the calculation 
of the fundamental numbers ; tin* second section consisted of seven 
or eight calculators possessing some mathematical knowledge ; and 
the third comprised seventy or eighty ordinary computers. The 
work, which was performed wholly iu duplicate, and independ- 
ently by two divisions of computers, occupied two years. As a 
consequence of the double calculation, there are two manuscripts 
in existence, one of which is deposited at the Observatory, and the 
other in the library of the Institute, at Paris. Each of the two 
manuscripts consists essentially of seventeen large folio volumes, 
the contents being as follows ; — 

Logarithms of numbers up to 900,000 g vo i B 

Natural sines ........ i 

Logarithms of the ratios of arcs to sines from 0*-00000 to 0* 06000, 

and log sines throughout the quadrant 4 

Logarithms of the ratk>c of arc* to tangents from 0**00000 to 
0**06000, and log tangents throughout the quadrant 4 „ 

The trigonometrical results are given for every hundred- 
thousandth of the quadrant (10" centesimal or 3"*24 sexagesimal). 
The tables were all calculated to 14 places, with the intention 
that only 12 should be published, but tne twelfth figure is not to 
be relief upon. The tables have never been published, and are 


I generally known as the Tables du Cadastre, or, in England, as the 
great French manuscript tables. 

A very full account of the Tables du Cadastre, with an explana- 
tion of the methods of calculation, formulee employed, &c., has 
been published by M. Lefort in vol. iv. of the Anuales de I’Observa* 
toirc de Paris. The printing of the table of natural sines was once 
begun, and M. Lefort states that he has seen six copies, all incom- 
plete, although including the last page. Babbage compared his 
table with the Tables du Cadastre, and M. Lefort nas given in liis 
paper juBt referred to most important lists of errors in Vlacq’s and 
Briggs’s logarithms of numbers which were obtained by comparing 
the manuscript tables with those contained in the Arithmetica 
logarithmica of 1624 and of 1028. These are almost the only uses 
that have been made of the French tables, the calculation of which 
involved so great an expenditure of time and money. 

It may be mentioned here that tho late Mr John Thomson ol 
Greenock made an independent calculation of the logarithms of 
numbers up to 120,000 to 12 places, and that the manuscript ot 
the table was presented in 1874 to the Royal Astronomical Society 
by his sister. The table has been used to verify the errata which 
M. Lefort found in Vlacq and Briggs by means of the Tables du 
Cadastre. An account of Mr Thomson’s table, and of this and otliei 
comparisons between it and the printed tables, is to be found in the 
Monthly Notices of the Society, vol. xxxiv. pp. 447-75 (1874). 

Although the Tables du Cadastre have never been published, 
other tables have appeared in which the quadrant is divided eon- 
tesimally, the most important of these being Hobert and Ideler’s 
Nouvelles tables trigonomttriques (1799), and Borda and Dolambre’s 
Tables trigonorrUtriques eUcimalcs (1800-1). The former work 
contains natural and log sines, cosines, tangents, and cotangents 
to 7 places, up to 8° (centesimal) at intervals of 10" (centesimal), 
and thence to 50° at intervals of 1'. The latter gives log sines, 
cosines, tangents, and cosines for centesimal arguments, viz., fromO' 
to 10' at intervals of 10", and from 0° to 6Gr at intervals of 10', 
to 11 places, and also, in another table, log sines, cosines, tangents, 
cotangents, secants, and cosecants from 0" to 3° at intervals of 10", 
and thence to 50° at, intervals of V to 7 places. After the work was 
printed it was read by Delainbre with tho Tables du Cadastre, aud 
a number of last-figure errors which are given in the preface were 
thus detected. Callet’s tables already referred to contain in a 
convenient form logarithms of trigonometrical functions for cen- 
tesimal arguments. 

Two tables of logarithms of numbers which have been recently 
published may be noticed, as they involve points of novelty. The 
first of these is Pinetc’s Tables dc logarithmes (St Petersburg, 
1871). The tables are intended to give in a small space (66 pages) 
all the results that can be obtained from a complete ten-figure tablo 
by moans of the following principle : — only the logarithms of the 
numbers from 1,000,000 to 1,011,000 are given directly, all other 
numbers being brought within the range of this table by multipli- 
cation by a factor, the logarithm of which factor is to be subtracted 
from the logarithm in the table. A list of the most convenient 
factors and their logarithms is given in a separate table. The 

{ irinciple of multiplying by a factor which is subsequently cancelled 
>v subtracting its logarithm is one that is frequently employed 
in the calculation of logarithms, but the peculiarity of the present 
work is that it forms part of the process of using the table. The 
other tables, which occupy only ten pages, were published in a 
tract entitled Tables de logarithmes d 12 dtcimales jusqu A 
milliards by MM. Numur and Mansion at Brussels in 1877. Tho 
fact that the differences of the logarithms of numbers near to 
434294 (those being the first figures of the modulus of the Briggian 
logarithms) commenced with the figures 100 ..., so that the interpo- 
lations in this part of the table are very easily and accurately per- 
formed, is ingeniously made use of. A table is given of logarithms 
of numbers near to 434294, and other numbers are brought within 
the range of the table by multiplication by one or two factors which 
ure indicated. 

In the ordinary tables of logarithms the natural numbers are all 
integers, while the logarithms tabulated are incommensurable. In 
an antilogarithmie table, the logarithms are exact quantities such as 
*00001, ‘00002, &e., and the numbers are incommensurable. The 
earliest and largest table of this kind that lms been constructed is 
Dodson’s Antilogarithmie canon (1742), which gives the numbers 
to 11 places, corresponding to the logarithms from *00001 to 
*99999 at intervals ot ‘00001. The only other extensive tables of 
the same kind that have been published occur in Shortrede’s Logar - 
ithmic tables already referred to, and in Filipowski’s Table qf 
antilogarithms (1849). Both are similar to Dodson’s tables, from 
which they were derived, but they only give numbers to 7 places. 

The most elaborate table of Hyperbolic logarithms that exista 
is due to Wolfram, a Dutch lieutenant of artillery. His table gives 
the logarithms rf all numbers up to 2200, and of primes (and 
also of a great many composite numbers) from 2200 to 10,009, to 
48 decimal placed The table appeared in Schulze’s Neue und 
erweiUrte Sammtung logarithmischer Tafdn (1778), and was 
reprinted in Vega’s Thesaurus (1794), already referred to. Six 
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logarithms omitted in Schulze’s work, and which Wolfram had been 
prevented from computing by a serious illness, were published 
subsequently, and the table as given by Vega is complete. The 
largest hyperbolic table as regards range was published by Zacharias 
Dase at Vienna in 1850 under the title Tafsl der ncUUrlichen 
LogarUhmm der Zahlen. It gives hyperbolic logarithms of 
numbers from 1000 '0 to 10500*0 at intervals of *1 to 7 places, with 
differences and proportional parts, arranged like an ordinary 
seven-figure table of Briggian logarithms. The table appeared in 
the thirty-fourth part (new series, voL xiv.) of the Annals of the 
Vienna Observatory (1851); but separate copies were issued. 

Hyperbolic antilogarithras are simple expouentials, t. e . , the 
hyperbolic antiloganthm of # is c*. A seven-figure table of e* and 
its Briggian logarithm from a;— *01 to # — 10 at intervals of *01 
is given in Hiilsso’s edition of Vega’s Sammlung , and in other 
collections of tables ; but by far the most complete table that hus 
been published occurs in Gudermann’s Theoric der potential- oder 
cyklisch-hyjterbolischen Functional , Berlin, 1833. This work consists 
of reprinted papers from Crelle’s Journal , and one of the tables 
contains tho Briggian logarithms of the hyperbolic sine, cosine, and 
tangent of # from # — 2 to #— 5 at intervals of *001 to 9 places, and 
from # — 5 to # — 12 at intervals of 0*01 to 10 places. Since the 
hyperbolic sine and cosine of x are resjHictively ^(c*-c~ K ) and 
b(c x + c x ) y the values of c x and cr* may be deduced from the 
results given in the table by simple addition and subtraction. 

Logistic numbers is the old namo for what would now l>o called 

ratios or fractions. Thus a table of log - n - , where # is tho argu- 

X 

ment and a a constant, is called a table of logistic or proportional 
logarithms ; and since log ® — log a - log# it is clear that the tabular 

X 

results differ from thoso given in an ordinary table of logarithms 
only by the subtraction of a constant and a change of sign. The 
first table of this kind appeared in Keplor’s Chilias logarilhmurum 

(1024) already referred to. The object of a table of log is to 

X 

facilitate the working out of proportions in which the third term is 
a constant quantity a. In most collections of tables of logarithms, 
and especially those intended for use in connexion with navigation, 
there occurs a small tablo of logistic- logarithms in which a — 3000" 

( — 1° or 1 A ), the table giving log 3000- log #, and x being expressed 
in minutes and seconds. It is also common to find tables in which 
<x — 10800"( — 3° or 3*), and # is expressed in degrees (or hours), 
minutes, and seconds. Such tables are generally given to 4 or f> 

{ daces. Tho usual practice in hooks seems to he to call logarithms 
ogistie when a is 3000", anil proportional when a has any other 
value. 

Gaussian logarithms are intended to facilitate the finding of the 
logarithms of the sum and difference of two numbers whoso 
logarithms are known, the numbers themselves being unknown ; 
and on this account they are frequently called addition and sub- 
traction logarithms. The object of tho table 1 h in fact to give 
log (a±l>) by only one entry when log a and log b are given. The 
utility of such logarithms wjs first pointed out by Leonelli in a 
l>ook entitled Supplement logarithmique y printed at Bordeaux in 
the year XI. (1802-3) ; this work being very scarce, a reprint of 
ifc was published by M. J. Houol in 1870. Leonelli calculated a 
table to 14 places, but only a specimen of it which appeared in 
the Supplement was printed. The first table that was actually pub- 
lished is due to Gauss, and was printed in Zach’s Monatliche Corre- 
spondent , voL xxvi. p. 498 (1812). Corresponding to the argument 
A it gives, to 5 places, B and C, where 

A— log*, B-log(l + , C-log(l+*) 

bo that C — A-f B. 

We have identically 

log (a -f 5) — log a -f- log ^1 + Aj-log a + B(for argument log™); 

and, in using the table, the rule is to take log a to be the larger of 
the two logarithms, and to enter the table with log a - log b as 
argument; we then have log (a-f 5) -log a + B, or, if we please, 

— Jog b -f C. The formula for the difference is log (a - b) - log b + A 
(argument sought in column C) if log a - log b is greater than *30103 
and - log b - A (argument sought in column B) if log a - log b is 
less than *30103. 

The principal tables of Gaussian logarithms are (1) Matthiessen, 
Tafel zur bequemem Berechnung (Altona, 1818), giving B and C for 
argument A to 7 places, — this table is not a convenient one ; (2) 
Peter Gray, Tables and Formula (London, 1849), and Addendum 
(1870), giving full tables of C and log (1 -#) for argument A to 0 
places ; (3) Zech, Tafeln der Additions - und Subtractions- logarithms 
(Leipsic, 1849), giving 7-place values of B for aigument A, and 
7-place values of C for argument B. These tables appeared 
originally in HUlsse’s edition of Vega’* Sammlung (1849) ; (4) 


Wittatein, Logarithms de Gauss (Hanover, 1866), giving values of 
B for argument A to 7 places. This ia a huge table, and the 
arrangement is similar to that of an ordinary seven-figure table of 
logarithms. 

In 1829 Widenbach published at Copenhagen a small table ol 

modified Gaussian logarithms giving log ( — D) corresponding 

# *— l 

to A as argument ; A and D are thus reciprocal, the relation between 
thorn being in fact 10 A + P — 10 A -f 10 n + 1, so that either A ot D may 
he regarded as the aigument. 

Gaussian logarithms are chiefly useful in tho calculations con- 
nected with the solution of triangles in such 'a formulas as cot JC — 

tan (A - B), and in the calculation of life contingencies. 

a - b 

Calculation of Logarithms . — The name logarithm is 
derived from the words A oymv dpttf/xos, the number of the 
ratios, and the way of regarding a logarithm which 
justifies the name may bo explained as follows. Suppose 
that the ratio of 10, or any other particular number, to 1 
is compounded of a very groat number of equal ratios, ns 
for example 1,000,000, then it can be shown that the 
ratio of 2 to 1 is very nearly equal to a ratio compounded 
of 301,030 of these small ratios, or ratiunculm , that the 
ratio of 3 to 1 is very nearly equal to a ratio compounded 
of 477,121 of them, and so on. The small ratio, or 
ratiuncnla y is in fact that of the millionth root of 10 to 
unity, and if we denote it by the ratio of a to 1, then the 
ratio of 2 to 1 will be nearly the samo as that of a 301 »°»° 
to 1, and so on ; or, in other words, if a denotes the millionth 
root of 10, thon 2 will be nearly equal to a 801 * 030 , 3 will 
be nearly equal to a 477 ' 121 , and go on. 

Napier's original work, the Descriptio canonis of 1614, 
contained, not logarithms of numbers, but logarithms of 
sines, and the relations between the sines and the logarithms 
were explained by the motions of points in lines, in a manner 
not unlike that afterwards employed by Newton in the 
method of fluxions. An account of the processes by which 
Napier constructed his table is givon in tho Constructio 
canonis of 1619. These methods apply, however, specially 
to Napier’s own kind of logarithms, and are different from 
those actually used by Briggs in the construction of the 
tables in the Arithmetica Logarithmica , although some of 
the latter are the same in principle as the processes described 
in an appendix to the Construct io. It may be observed 
that in the Constructio logarithms are called artificials, and 
this seems to havo been the name first employed by Napier, 
but which he subsequently replaced by logarithms. It is 
to bo presumed that he would have made tho change of 
name also in the Construction had he lived to publish it 
himself. 

The processes used by Briggs are explained by him in 
the preface to the Arithmetica logarithmica (1624). Hi$ 
method of finding the logarithms of the small primes, which 
consists in taking a great number of continued geometrio 
means between unity and the given primes, may be 
described as follows. He first formed the table of numbers 
and their logarithms: 

Number. Logarithm. 

10 1 
8 162277 ... 0-6 

1-778279 ... 0-26 

1 -333521 . . . 0-126 

1 154781 . . . 0 0626 

each quantity in the left hand column being the square root 
of the one above it, and each quantity in the right hand 
column being the half of the one above it To construct 
this table Briggs, using about thirty places of decimals, 
extracted the square root of 10 fifty-four times, and thus 
found that the logarithm of 1 '00000 00000 00000 12781 
91493 20032 35 was 0*00000 00000 00000 05651 11512 
31257 82702, and that for numbers of this form(t.s 9 for 
numbers beginning with 1 followed by fifteen ciphers, and 

XIV. — 98 
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then by seventeen or a less number of significant figures) 
the logarithms were proportional to these significant figures. 
He then by means of a simple proportion deduced that 
log (1*00000 00000 00000 1)« 0-00000 00000 00000 
04342 94481 90325 1804, so that, a quantity 1*00000 
00000 00000 x (where x consists of not more than seven- 
teen figures) having been obtained by repeated extraction 
of tho square root of a given number, the logarithm of 
1-00000 00000 00000 x could then be found by multiply- 
ing x by *00000 00000 00000 04342 ..... 

To find the logarithm of 2, Briggs raised it to the tenth 
power, viz., 1024, and extracted the square root of 1*024 
forty-seven times, the result being 1*00000 00000 00000 
16851 60570 53949 77. Multiplying the significant 
figures by 4342 ... he obtained the logarithm of this 
quantity, viz., 0*00000 00000 00000 07318 55936 90623 
9336, which multiplied by 2 47 gave 0*01029 99566 39811 
95265 277444, the logarithm of 1*024, true to 17 or 18 
places. Adding the characteristic 3, and dividing by 10, 
he found (since 2 is the tenth root of 1024) log 2 = *30102 
99956 63981 195. Briggs calculated in a similar manner 
log 6, and thence deduced log 3. 

It will be observed that in the first process the value of 
the modulus is in fact calculated from the formula 
h 1 

10* -1 “log, 10 ’ 

the value of h being -L, and in the second process log 10 2 
is in effect calculated from the formula 


l°gio2 


/ 10 \ 
- 0 "-') 


i w 

X log, 10 X 10 ' 


Briggs also gave methods of forming the mean propor- 
tionals or square roots by differences ; and the general 
method of constructing logarithmic tables by means of 
differences is due to him. 


The following calculation of log 5 is given as an example 
of the application of a method of mean proportionals. The 
process consists in taking the geometric mean of numbers 
above and below 5, the object being to at length arrive at 
5*000000. To every geometric mean in the column of 
numbers there corresponds the arithmetical mean in the 
column of logarithms. The numbers are denoted by A, B, 
C, <fec., in order to indicate their mode of formation. 




Numbora. 

Logarithms. 

A 

— 

1 ’000000 

o-ooooooo 

P 

rx. 

10*000000 

1 -ooooooo 

C 

- s/lAB) ~ 

3-162277 

0-5000000 

I) 

- vt m - 

5-623413 

0*7500000 

£ 

- V(C®) - 

4-216064 

0*6250000 

F 

- \/(DE) - 

4-869674 

0-6875000 

O 

- \ /{DF) - 

5-232991 

0-7187500 

jr 

- V(W) - 

5-048065 

0-7031250 

I 

- sJ(FIT) 

4 -958069 

0-6953125 

K 

- \/{iri) - 

5-002865 

0-6992187 

L 

- V(/*) - 

4-980416 

0-6972656 

M 

- s/{KL) - 

4-991627 

0-6982421 

N 

- V(a r m - 

4-997242 

0*6987304 

O 

- V(A'V) - 

5-000052 

0-6989745 

P 

-- \/{m - 

4-998647 

0-6988525 

Q 

- V( or ) - 

4 -999350 

0-6989135 

R 

- V(0«) - 

4-999701 

0-6989440 

S 

- s/m) - 

4 ’99987b 

0-6989692 

T 

“ s/(OS) - 

4-999963 

0 6989668 

V 

- s/(0T) - 

5-000008 

0-6989707 

W 

- s/(Tn- 

4-999984 

0-6989687 

X 

- y/(wr,- 

4*999997 

0-6989697 

Y 

- s/(VX)~ 

5*000003 

0-6989702 

Z 

~ s/{XY) — 

5-000000 

0-6989700 


Great attention was devoted to the methods of calculating 
logarithms daring the 17th and 18th centuries. The earlier 
methods proposed were, like those of Briggs, purely arith- 
metical, and for a long time logarithms were regarded from 
the jfoint of view indicated by their name, that is to say, 


as depending on the theory of compounded ratios. The 
introduction of infinite series into mathematics effected a 
great change in the modes of calculation and the treatment 
of the subject Besides Napier and Briggs, special refer* 
euce should be made to Kepler ( Chilias , 1624) and Mercator 
(Logarithmotechnia, 1668), whose methods were arith* 
metical, and to Newton, Gregory, Halley, and Cotes, who 
employed series. A fall and valuable account of these 
methods is given in Hutton’s “Construction of Logarithms/’ 
which occurs in the introduction to the early editions of 
his Mathematical Tables, and also forms tract 21 of his 
Mathematical Tracts (vol. i., 1812). Many of the early 
works on logarithms were reprinted in the Scriptores 
logarithmici of Baron Maseres (6 vols. 4to, 1791-1807). 

In the following account only those formulae and methods 
will be referred to which would now be used iu the calcula- 
tion of logarithms. 

Since 

log, (1+#)— x- Aar* - 
we have, by changing the sign of x , 

log* (1 — ar) — -x- — iar 4 — Ate. ; 

whence 

’ og. “j - 2(z + + Jar 0 + itc. ), 


and, therefore, replacing x by > 


log. 


P_ _ 2 \P~<1 
q i p + q 




in which the aeries is always convergent, so that the formula affords 
a method of deducing the logarithm of one number from that ol 
another. 

As particular cases we liuvo, by putting g— 1, 




and by putting <7— i> + l, 
iog,(?>+i)-iog./»-2 1 q/j-j + h^ +1)i + 


(2pTl) 5+ &c ' i ’ 


tho former of these equations gives a convergent series for log*», 
and the latter a very convergent series by means of which the 
logarithm of any number may be deduced from the logarithm of 
the preceding number. 

From the formula for log* T- we may deduce the following very 
convergent series for log* 2, log, 3, and log* 5, viz. : — 
log* 2 — 2(7P + 6Q + 3R), 
log. 3~2(llP + f>Q +5R), 
log* 5-2(1 6P + 12Q + 7R), 

where 

r ” 8l + J ' (31)* + * ' (31? +&C ‘ 

Q_ '49 + * ‘ (IF)* + * - (41)* +&C - 
+ * • (TeT)* + * ‘ (161) 4+&C- 


The following still more convenient formulae for the calculation 
of log* 2, log* 3, &c. are given by Professor J. C. Adams in the 
Proceedings of ike Royal Society , vol. xxvii. (1878), p. 91. If 



log 2-7a-26 + 8c, log 3-lla-3&+6c, log 6-16a-4fc+7^ 
and 

log 7 — J(39a- 106 + 17c -tf) or -19a- 46+8c+s* 
and we have the equation of condition, 

a-26 + c — d + 2e. 


lly means of these formulae Professor Adams has calculated the 
values of log* 2, log, 8, log* $, and log* 7 260 places of decitnali. 
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rad he has deduced the value of log, 10 and its reciprocal M, the 
modulus of the Briggian system of logarithms. The value of the 
modulus found by Professor Adams is 


M- *43429 
18916 
65661 
87077 
18706 
92871 


44819 

08261 

82765 

11289 

60508 

22948 

97005 

80366 

14453 

78316 

58646 

49208 

47292 

24949 

33843 

17483 

10674 

47663 

03733 

64167 

58963 

90666 

92210 

64662 


81226 

98870 

77384 

65860 

43543 

55353 


58521 

86965 

90514 

85135 

43573 

05 


27086 

88266 

28443 

56148 

17247 


56867 

88381 

48665 

21234 

48049 


03295 

16360 

76864 

87653 

05993 


The values of the other logarithms are given in the jHqier referred to. 

If the logarithms are Briggian all the series m the preceding 
formulte must ho multiplied by M, the modulus; thus, for example, 


log 10 ( 1 + x) - M(a? - Jar 8 + 4a; 8 - Jjt 4 + &o. ), 

aud so on. 

As has been stated, Abraham Sharp’s table contains 61 -decimal 
Briggian logarithms of primes up to 1100, so that the logarithms 
of ail composite numbers whoso greatest prime factor does not ex- 
ceed this number may Ikj found by simple addition; and Wolfram’s 
table gives 48-decimal hyperbolic logarithms of primes up to 
10,009. By means of these tables Hnd of a factor table we may very 
readily obtain the Briggian logarithm of a number to 61 or a less 
number of places or of its hyperboLc logarithm to 48 or a less number 
of places in the following manner. Suppose the hyperbolic logarithm 
of tho prime number 43,867 required. Multiplying by 50, we have 
50 x 43,867 — 2,193,350, and on looking in Burckhardt s Table des 
diviscicrs for a number near to this which shall have no prime factor 
greater than 10,009, it apjiears that 


thus 

and therefore 


2,193,349-23x47 x2029; 
43,867 - 23 x 47 x 2029 + 1 ), 


log, 43,867 — log, 23 4- log, 47 + log, 2029 - log, 50 
11 1 - 
+ 2,193,349 * (2,193, 349) J 4 h (2j93,349) a ~ * C ' 

The first term of the series in tne second line is 


0-00000 04559 23795 07319 6286; 

dividing this by 2 x 2,193,349 wo obtain 

0-00000 00000 00103 93325 3457, 

and the third term is 

0*001)00 00000 00000 00003 1590, 

so that the series — 

0 -00000 04559 23691 13997 4419; 

whence, taking out the logarithms from Wolfram’s table, 


log, 43,867- 10*68891 7G079 60568 10191 3661 . 


The principle of tho method is to multiply the given prime (sup- 
t posed to consist of 4, 5, or 6 figures) by such a factor that the pro- 
duct may bo a number within the range of the factor tables, and 
such that, when it is increased by 1 or 2, the prime factors may all bo 
w ithin tho range of the logarithmic tubles. The logarithm is then 
obtained by use of the formula 

d d 3 iP 
log,(j- 1 </) — log, x + -i -i +A ^ 


in which of course the object is to render ^ as small as possible. 

If the logarithm required is Briggian, the value of the series is to 
be multiplied by M. 

If the number is incommensurable or consists of more than seven 
figures, we can take the first seven figures of it (or multiply and 
divide the result by any factor, and take tho first seven figures of 
the result) and proceod as before. An application to the hyperbolic 
logarithm of t is given by Burckhardt in the introduction to his 
Table des diviseurs for the second million. 

The best general method of calculating logarithms consists, in its 
simplest form, in resolving the number whose logarithm is required 
into factors of tho form 1 - where n is one of the nine digits, 
and making use of subsidiary tables of logarithms of factors of this 
form. For example, supj>OKe the logarithm of 543839 required to 
twelve places. Dividing by 10 5 and by 5 the number becomes 
1 -087678, and resolving this nuraW into factors of the form 1 - *l r n 
we find that 


548839- 10* x 5(1 - -1«8)(1 - T*X1 - ‘1 5 6)(1 - *1«8)(1 - T 7 8) 
x(l- T 8 5)(l - *X g 7)(l - T 10 9)(I - T u 3)(l - ’1 18 2) 


where 1 - ‘1*8 denote* 1-08 1 - T<6 denotes 1 - *0006, Ac., and so 


on. All that is required therefore in order to obtain tho logarithm 
of any number is a table of logarithms, to the required number of 
places, of *n, *9 n, *99n, *999>t, io., for u — 1, 2, 8, ... 9. 

Tho resolution of a number into factors of the above form is easily 
performed. Taking, for example, the number 1 ’087678, the objoct is 
to destroy the significant figure 8 in the second place of decimals ; 
this is effected by multiplying the number by 1 - ’08, that is, by 
subtracting from the number eight times itself advanced two places, 
and we thus obtain 1 00066376. To destroy tho first 6 multiply 
byl - ‘0006 giving 1 000063361744, and multiplying successively 
by 1 - -00006 and X - -000003. we obtain 1 '000000357932, and 
it is clear that these last six significant figures represent without 
any further work the remaining factors required- In the corre- 
sponding anti logarithmic process the number is expressed as a pro- 
duct of factors of the form 1 + T"#. 

This method of calculating logarithms by the resolution of num- 
bers into factors of the form 1 - *l r n is generally known as 
Weddle’s method, having been published by him in The Maths - 
matician for November 1845, and tho corresponding method for 
antilogarithms by means of factors of the form 1 + (-l) r n is known 
by the name of Hearn, who published it in the same journal for 
1847. In 1840 Mr Peter Gray constructed a now table to 12 
places, in which the factors were of the form l-*('01) r n, so that 
n had the values 1, 2, ... 99 ; and subsequently he constructed a 
similar table for factors of the form 1 + (•Ol^i. Ho also discovered 
a method of applying a table of Hearn's form (t.c., of factors of the 
form 1 + Tn) to the construction of logarithms, and calculated 
a table of logarithms of factors of tho form 1+ (*001) r n to 24 
places. This was published in 1876 under tho title Tables for the 
formation of logarithms and anti logarithms to twenty four or any 
less number of places, and contains the most complete and useful 
application oi tho method, with many improvements in points of 
dotail. Taking as an example the calculation of the Briggian 
logarithm of tho number 43,867, whose hyperbolic logarithm has 
been calculated above, wo multiply it by 3, giving 131,601, and 
find by Mr Gray’s process that tho factors of 1 *31601 are 


(1) 1-316 

(2) 1*000007 

(3) 1 *(001) 2 598 

(4) 1 # (001) 3 780 


(5) 1 *(001) 4 002 

(6) 1*(001) 6 602 

(7) 1 ‘(001 )®412 

(8) l-(003) 7 340. 


Diking tho logarithms from Mr Gray’s tables we obtain tho required 
logarithm by addition as follows: — 


522 

878 

745 

280 

337 

562 

704 

972 — oolog8 

119 

255 

889 

277 

936 

685 

553 

913 — log fl) 


3 

040 

060 

788 

167 

610 

239 - log (2) 



259 

708 

022 

625 

453 

697 - log (3) 




338 

749 

695 

752 

424 — log (4) 






868 

588 

964 - log (6) 






261 

445 

278 - log (6) 







178 

929 - log (7) 








148 - log (8) 

•642 

137 

934 

656 

780 

757 

288 

464 * log J0 43, 


In Hhortrode’s Tables tin* re are tables of logarithms and factors of 
the form ldbl’Ol^i to 16 places and of tho form 1 =fc ('l) r n 
to 25 places ; and in his Tallies de Logarithm es & 27 Dici- 
wales (Paris, 1867) Fedor Thorium gives tables of logarithms of 
factors of the form 1 d: *1 r n. In tho Messenger of Mathematics, vol. 
iii. pp. 66-92, 1873, Mr Henry Waco gave a simple and clear 
account of both the logarithmic und antilogarithmic processes, with 
tables of both Briggiun and hyperbolic logarithms of factors of the 
form Id: *1 r n to 20 places. 

Although the method is usually known by the names of Weddle 
and Hearn, it is really, in its essential features, duo to Briggs, who 
gave in the Arithmehca logarithm ica of 1624 a table of the logarithms 
of 1 + T r n up to r-» 9 to 16 places of decimals. It was first for- 
mally proposed as an independent method, with great improve- 
merits, by Kolmrt Flower in The Radix, a new way if making Loga- 
rithms, which was published in 1771 ; and Leonelli, in his 
NnjrpUment logarUhiaiqac { 1802-8), already noticed, referred to 
Flower ami reproduced sonic of his tables, A complete bibliography 
of this method has l»cen given by Mr A. J. Ellis in a paper “ on the 
potential radix as a means of calculating logarithms,” printed in the 
Proceedings of the lloyal Society, vol. xxxi., 1881. pp. 401-407, and 
vol. xxxii., 1881, pp. 377-379. Reference should also be made to 
Hoppe's Tafcln zur drcmigstelligen logarithm! schen Mechnung 
(Leipsic, 1876), which give in a somewhat modified form a table of 
the hyperbolic, logarithm of 1 -f *3 r n. 

The preceding methods are only appropriate for the calculu. 
tion of isolated logarithms. If a complete table had to be recon- 
strutted, or calculated to more places, it would undoubtedly be most 
convenient to employ the method of differences. A full account of 
this method as applied to the calculation of the Tables du Cadastre 
is given by M. lifort in voL iv. of the Annates de I'ObMrvatoire 
de Paris. (J. W* 0.) 
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1. T OGIC, in the most general acceptation of the term, 
I J may be regarded as the systematic study of thought 
So wide a definition is certainly sufficient to comprehend all 
that may have been at various times included within the 
scope of logical doctrine, but in other respects it is of small 
value. It does not serve to mark off logic from philosophy 
os a whole, which is unquestionably the systematic exposi- 
tion of thought, nor from psychology, which includes within 
its wider range what may well be described as the study 
of thought. Without some more accurate discrimination 
of the province and method of logic, neither the extent 
of matter to be included within the study nor the pecu- 
liarity of the method by which such matter is treated can 
be determined. 

Preliminary queries of a similar kind are naturally 
encountered in the case of all other branches of human 
knowledge, and are generally answered by two methods. 
We may refer either to the distinct characteristics of the 
matter to bo treated, or to the essential features of the 
method of treatment. We may determine the province of 
a science either by external division, by classification of 
objects according to their prevailing resemblances and 
differences, or by internal definition, by exposition of the 
fundamental characters of the method employed. By neither 
process, unfortunately, can an unambiguous answer be sup- 
plied, at least without much art, in the case of logic. 

2. The reasons for the manifold difficulties encountered 
in the attempt to determine accurately the province of 
logic, whether by reference to a division of the sciences or 
by precise definition of the essential features of logical 
analysis, are not far to seek. The systematic classification 
of the sciences involves not only consideration of the con- 
tents of the sciencos as empirically presented, but also 
certain leading principles or fundamental views, which are 
in ossence of a philosophical character. According to the 
general conception of knowledge which in various kinds 
is manifested in the special sciences, there will be radically 
divergent methods of classification, and the province 
assigned to each member of the ensemble will, for the 
most part, have its limits determined according to the 
character of the general view adopted. Moreover, if any 
of the more prominent specimens of classification of the 
sciencos be critically inspected, they will be found to 
presuppose a certain body of principles, of scope wider 
than any of the special disciplines, and to which no place 
in the ensemble can be assigned. In short, a systematic 
distribution of human knowledge into its distinctly marked 
varieties rests upon and presupposes a general philosophy, 
the character of which affects the place and function of 
each part of the distribution. Logic, as may readily be 
imagined, has therefore experienced a variety of treatment 
at the Lands of systematizes of scientific knowledgo. It 
has appeared as one of the abstract sciences, in opposition 
to those disciplines in which the character of the concrete 
material is the essential fact ; as a subordinate branch of 
a particular concrete science, the investigation of mental 
phenomena ; as a nondescript receptacle for the formulation 
in generalized fashion of the method and logical precepts 
exemplified in the special sciences. By Buch processes 
no more has been effected than to bring into light, more 
or less clearly, some of the characteristics of the supposed 
science, without in any way supplying an exhaustive and 
comprehensive survey of its boundaries and relations to 
other branches of knowledge. Thus, when logic is marked 
off frem the concrete sciences and associated with 
mathematics in the most genera} senpe, as the treatment 


of formal relations, 1 and further differentiated from 
mathematics as implying no reference to the quantitative 
character of the most general relations under which facts 
of experience present themselves,* there is certainly 
brought to the front what one would willingly allow to 
be a commonplace respecting all logical analysis, namely, 
that its principles are coextensive with human knowledge, 
and that all objects as matters of conscious experience have 
an aspect in which they are susceptible of logical treatment. 
But no more is effected. It is still left to a wider consider- 
ation to determine what the specific aspect of things may 
be which shall be called the formal and be recognized 
as the peculiarly logical element in them. There may be 
selected for this purpose either the general relations of 
coincidence and succession in space and time, or the 
fundamental properties of identity and difference, or the 
existences of classes, but in any case such selection depends 
upon and refers to a theory of the nature of knowledge 
and of the constitution of things as known. In truth, the 
notions of form and formal relations are by no means so 
simple and free from ambiguity that by their aid one can 
at once solve a complicated problem of philosophic arrange- 
ment. To lay stress upon form as the special object of 
logical treatment still leaves undecided the nature and 
ground of the principles which are to be employed in 
evolving a science of form, and therefore leaves the logical 
problem untouched. 

Still less satisfactory are the results when logic is 
regarded as in some way a subordinate branch of the 
psychological analysis of mental phenomena. 3 Neither the 
grounds on which such a classification rests, nor the con- 
clusions deduced from it, seem beyond criticism. The 
simple facts that certaiu mental processes are analysed in 
logic, and that psychology is generally the treatment of all 
mental processes, by no means necessitate the view that 
logic is therefore the outgrowth from and a subordinate 
part of psychology. For it is clear, on the one hand, that 
logic has a scope wider than psychology, since in any sense 
of the term it has to deal with all the processes (or with 
some aspect of all the processes) by which on any subject 
knowledge is formed out of disjointed or disconnected 
experiences. And, on the other hand, since the subordina- 
tion of one science to another, as species to genus, is < 
fallacious, unless the two agree in fundamental charac- 
teristics, the position so assigned to logic would imply that 
in aim and method it shall be essentially one witli psycho- 
logy, a position equivalent to the negation of logic as a 
separate and independent discipline. It is not surprising 
therefore to find that so soon as logic has been distin- 
guished as arising from psychology, and so dependent on 
it, the peculiarity of its position and functions compels the 
recognition of its more general scope and the reduction of 
its connexion with psychology to an amount small enough 
to be compatible with absolute independence. Strong 

1 As, t.g by H. Spencer, Classification of the Sciences , pp. 6, 12 ; 

H. Grftssmann, Die Ausdehnungslehre von 1844 (1878), Kiuleitung, 
xxii.-xxiii. 

* Logic and mathematics, under this view, may bo regarded either 
iw generically distiuct — which is apparently the opinion of Spencer, 

H. Grassmann, and Jevons— - or as species of a more comprehensive 
genus, the theory of formal (symbolic) operations — which is apparently 
the opinion of R, Grassmann (see his Formenlehre , 1872) and Boole 
(see his Mathematical Analysis of Logic, 1847, p. 4, and Differential 
Equations , 18f>9, chap, xvi., specially pp. 388, 389). An admirable 
treatment of that which is implied in Boole’s method is given in Mr 
Vonn’s Symbolic Logic, 1881. 

3 For this extremely common arrangement, see Hamilton, Lectures 
on Metaphysics, L p. 121-3 J Ueberweg, System der Logik, | 6. 
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reasons, indeed, may be advanced for holding that logic is 
entirely to be separated from psychology, as differing from 
it in aim, method, and principle, that logical analysis is 
generically distinct from psychological, and that the two 
disciplines, while connected as parts of the general body of 
philosophical reflexion, hold to one another a relation the 
reverse of that commonly accepted. 1 

As to the endeavour to collect from consideration of the 
sciences in detail a body of precepts, the rules of scientific 
method, and to assign the systematic arrangement of such 
rules to one special discipline, called logic, it seems to 
stand on the same footing and to bo open to the same 
criticism as the allied attempt to treat general philosophy 
as the receptacle for the most abstract propositions reached 
in scientific knowledge. There is a peculiar assumption 
underlying the supposed possibility of distinguishing 
between scientific method and its concreto exemplifications 
in the special sciences, and only on tho ground of this 
assumption could there be rested the independence of logic 
as the systematic treatment of method. It is taken for 
granted, without examination, that the characteristic 
features of correct and well-founded thinking are palpablo 
and general, and that wo thus possess a criterion for 
marking off what is common to all scientific procedure from 
that which is special and peculiar to the individual sciences. 
An elaborate philosophic doctrine lies at the root of this 
assumption, and the position assigned to logic may easily 
be seen to depend, not on what is apparout in the argument, 
namely, comparison of the sciences with one another, but on 
what lies implicit in the background, the philosophic concep- 
tion of the nature of scientific knowledge in general. Without 
reference to the ultimate philosophic view, no definite con- 
tent could be assigned to logic, and it would remain impossible 
to distinguish logic from the sciences in detail. 2 

3. Thus the various attempts to define tho province and 
functions of logic from general classification of the sciences, 
to define, in short, by tho method of division, yield no 
satisfactory answer, and refer ultimately to the philosophic 
view on which classification and division must bo based. 
A similar result becomes apparent when we consider tho 
various descriptions of logic that havo been presented as 
following from more precise and accurate determination of 
the essential features of logical analysis and method. 

“The philosophical, deduction or construction of tho 
notion of logic presupposes a comprehensive and well- 
grounded view, whether of the nature and mode of opera- 
tion of the human mind, a definite part of which falls 
under logical treatment, or of tho problems and objects of 
philosophy in general, from among which in clue order may 
be distinguished the particular problem of logic . " s The 
most elementary distinctions, by means of which, in the 
ordinary exposition of logic, progress is effected towards 
an accurate determination of the province of the science, 
not only refer to some such ultimate philosophic view, but 
lead to tho most diverse results, according to the peculiarity 
of the views on which they are based. Of these elementary 
distinctions the following are at once the more usual and 
the more important: — the distinction between the province 
of logic and the province of the special sciences, as that 
between general and special ; the distinction between 

1 It i« to be acknowledged that moat of the writers on logic who 
emphasize the connexion of psychology with logic introduce distinctions 
equivalent to the remarks above made, but the grounds for such dis- 
tinctions and the conclusions to be deduced from them are not generally 
brought into clear light. 

* See, for a dear statement of this impossibility, Comte, Philo*. 
Positive, i. 34, 36. Definitions of logic as theory of method, which 
are based on general philosophic views the definition by Sigwart, 
Logik, L § 1), stand on a different footing, and are to be examined on 
different principles. 

* Tweeten, Die Logik, insbeso n dcre die AnnJ.gUk '18261, p. 2. 
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natural growth of knowledge, with its natural laws, and the 
normal procedure whereby grounded knowledge is obtained, 
with its normal or regulative principles; the distinction 
between knowledge as a whole and its several parts, 
immediate and mediate, with restriction of logic to the 
treatment of all or portion of mediate knowledge ; the dis- 
tinction between the constituents of knowledge as on the one 
hand given from without (in experience), and on the other 
hand due to the elaborative action of intellect itself. To 
one or other of these may be traced the common definitions 
of logic, and a brief consideration of their contents will be 
sufficient to show that they severally rest upon more or leas 
developed general philosophic doctrines, and that their 
significance for accurate determination of the field of logic 
depends not so much on what is explicitly stated in them 
as on what is implied in the general doctrines from which 
they havo taken their rise. 

The distinction of logic from the sciences, as dealing in 
tho abstract with that which is concretely exemplified in 
each of them, is certainly a first step in the process of deter- 
mination about which there can be little or no doubt. 
But if the distinction remain vague, it is not sufficient to 
differentiate logic from many other disciplines, philosophical 
or philological, and if it be made more precise, the new 
characteristics will be found to involve some special view 
as to what constitutes the common feature in the sciences, 
and to vary with the possible varieties of view. As a rulo, 
too, the added characteristics do not serve by themselves 
to mark off logical treatment as an independent kind of 
investigation. They are most frequently obtained by a 
general survey of scientific procedure. Thus it may be 
said that in all sciences there are implied clearly defined 
notions, general statements or judgments, and methodical 
proofs ; logic therefore, os the theory of the general element 
in science, will appear as the treatment of notions, judg- 
ments, and proofs generally, or in the abstract. If so, 
then, unless some implied principle further determine the 
course of procedure, logic would be regarded as a merely 
descriptive account of the parts making up scientific know- 
ledge, and it would be not only impossible to assign to 
it an independent position, but hard to discriminate it 
from psychology, which likewise deals with the parts of 
knowledge. If it be understood, however, or explicitly 
stated, that in all scientific knowledge there is community 
of method, resting on common principles or laws of know- 
ledge as such, then clearly not only the province of logic, 
os now made identical with the treatment of the essence 
of knowledge, but the special nature of the theorems 
making up the body of logic, must depend upon the general 
conception of knowledge with which the thinker starts. In 
the view of logic taken, r.g., by Mill, the fundamental idea 
is that of evidence , under w'hich must be included all the 
grounds for any judgment not resting on immediate 
perception. So far as verbal statement is concerned, the 
adoption of this as the root idea would not distinguish in 
any special way the treatment of logical problems resting 
on it, but in fact each problem is dealt with in accordance 
with the particular theory of what, from the nature of 
human knowledge, constitutes evidence. Logic thus in- 
volves, or in truth becomes, a theory of knowledge, and in 
the end, for general spirit and details of doctrine, refers to 
an ultimate philosophic view. There seems no escape from 
this conclusion. Start as we may, with popular, current 
distinctions, no sooner do logical problems present them- 
selves than it becomes apparent that, for adequate treatment 
of them, reference to the principles of ultimate philosophy 
is requisite, and logic, as the systematic handling of such 
problems, ceases to be an independent discipline, and becomes 
a subordinate special branch of general philosophy 

The attempt to avoid this conclusion must of necessity 
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take form in some discrimination of logic from other 
varieties which may with it be classed under philosophy in 
general, and such discrimination is usually effected by 
laying stress on one or other of the following characteristics. 

(1) Id the whole process of knowledge, it may be said, 
we are able to distinguish and to regard in isolation the 
methods according to which, from a combination of various 
elements, cognition of things grows up, and the laws 
according to which these elements must be ordered, if our 
subjective consciousness is to represent accurately and 
faithfully the relations of things. The laws of knowledge, 
there being understood by knowledge the whole sum of 
mental determinations in and through which the world of 
external and intornal experience is realized for us, are of 
two distinct kinds, natural and normal For the treatment 
of the natural laws the most appropriate title is psychology; 
for that of the normal or regulative laws the title logic is 
peculiarly appropriate. By the one scieuce knowledge is 
regarded in its relation to the subjective consciousness, as 
so much of what enters into and constitutes the world of 
inner experience ; by the other knowledge is regarded in 
its relation to truth, to the objective system, as the means 
whereby, for theoretical or practical purposes, an orderly 
and verifiable conception of this system is realized. A 
defiuite place seems thus secured for logic, but, if one may 
judge merely from the various attempts to expound the 
body of logical doctrines from this point of view, the 
characteristic feature is not yet sufficient to determine the 
boundaries of the science or the specific nature of its 
problems. In fact, the feature selected might be accepted 
as the distinguishing mark of logical science by writers 
who would include under that common title the most 
diverse matters, and who would differ fundamentally in 
respect to the treatment of isolated problems. The 
metaphysical logic of Hegel, the empirical logic of Mill, the 
formal logic of Kant, might all claim to be developments | 
of this one view of the essence of logic. So wide a 
divergence is clear evidence that the criterion selected, 
though possibly accurate, is not sufficiently specific, and 
that the interpretation of it, which in truth determines for 
each the nature and boundaries of the science, depends 
upon the view taken respecting knowledge as a whole in 
its relation to the objective order of experience, respecting 
the import of the so-called normal laws, and respecting the 
subjective elements supposed to constitute knowledge. 

On all sides this particular definition of logic is beset 
with difficulties, which it cannot afford to dismiss by means 
«>f 4 'the simple demand that knowledge shall be accepted as 
somehow given. For, apart altogether from the danger 
that under so wide a term as knowledge many differences 
inay be accommodated, it then becomes impossible to do 
more than treat in a quasi-empirical fashion mental facts, 
the nature and peculiarities of which are to be learned from 
#ome external source. In the later, more detailed examina- 
tion* of the view of logic here briefly described, it will be 
pointed out that the usual formula by which the several 
logical notions are introduced, viz., that their nature as 
mental facts is dealt with in psychology, from which logic 
borrows, is in fact much more than a formula. The logical 
peculiarities will be found to rest mainly upon the psycho- 
logical characteristics as borrowed, while it is evident that 
no substantive, independent existence can be vindicated 
for a doctrine, the succession of whose parts, and their 
essential nature, are given externally. 

($) Borne of the perplexities that arise when logic is 
treated as the theory of the normal laws of knowledge may 
he obviated by the current distinction between immediate 
trnd mediate knowledge. The normal laws of knowledge 
might be said to apply solely to the process of mediate 
cognition, and their final aim would be defined as harmony 


between mediate knowledge and immediate experience. But 
it is difficult to distinguish with perfect accuracy between 
the two kinds of knowledge in question; it is impossible 
that the treatment of the logical problem should not de- 
pend entirely on the view taken as to the nature of that 
which differentiates mediate from immediate knowledge. 
Whether we express this as thought or as belief, its 
nature then becomes the all-important factor in determin- 
ing the course of logical treatment, and further progress 
will manifest divergencies according as stress is laid 
on the subjective characteristics of thought, the laws 
to which, from its essential nature, all its products must 
conform, or on the limitations imposed by principles which 
have reference to the most general relations of the things 
thought about. In the one case a formal logic, of the type 
commonly known as the Kantian, would be developed, in 
the other either an empirical logic, like that of Mill, wherein 
the nature of notions, propositions, and reasonings is con- 
sidered from the point of view of the empirical conception 
of experience, or a transcendental logic, like that involved 
in the Critique of Pure Reason, or a metaphysical logic, 
like that of Hegel, or a mixed doctrine, like that of 
Trendelenburg, Lotze, and Ueberweg. In Bhort, the 
general philosophic view of thought is that upon which 
the character of logic as a science rests. 

(3) There has above appeared, incidentally, one of the 
most current methods of solving the logical problem, by 
procedure from the distinction between that which is given 
to the mind in knowledge, and that which is supplied by 
the mind itself. No distinction seems more simple ; none 
is in reality more complex. The opposition on which, in 
its popular acceptation, it rests is that between the indi- 
vidual concrete thinking subject and the world of objective 
facts, existing, as it were, to be cognized. The full signi- 
ficance of such an opposition, the forms in which it presents 
itself in conscious experience, the qualifications which must 
be introduced into the statement of it that it may have even 
a semblance of reality, — these are problems not solved by 
a simple reference to the distinction as existing. It may 
well be held that knowledge is, for the individual, the mode 
(or one of the modes) in which his relation to the universe 
of fact is subjectively seized, but it is not therefore rendered 
possible to effect an accurate and mechanical separation of 
knowledge into its matter and fprm. Even on lower 
grounds it may be held that by the employment of this 
criterion little or no light is thrown upon the logical 
question. For no determination is supplied by it of the 
universal characteristic of form as opposed to matter in 
knowledge, and a comparison of various expositions will 
show the most startling diversity of view respecting the 
nature and boundaries of the formal element in knowledge. 

It is of course true that in one sense any scientific treatment 
of knowledge is formal. Our analysis extends only to the 
general or abstract aspect of cognition, not to its actual 
details. But we are not, on that account, dealing with the 
form of knowledge. So soon as it is attempted to define 
more accurately what shall be understood by form then it is 
found that various views of logic arise, corresponding to the 
variety of principles supposed to be applied in the treat- 
ment of form. Thus the stricter followers of the Kantian 
logical idea, e.g., Mansel and Spalding, recognize, as sole 
principles which can be said to be involved universally in 
the action of thought, the laws of identity, non-contradiction, 
and excluded middle, and in their hands logic becomes 
merely the systematic statement of these laws, and the 
exposition of the conditions which they impose upon notions, 
judgments, and reasonings. Analytical consistency, 
absence of contradiction, is on this view the one aspect of 
knowledge which is susceptible of logical treatment. On 
the other hand, the idea of a contribution furnished by the 
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mind itself to knowledge may lead to a more concrete aud 
yet not less exact system of the forms of knowledge, if 
there be taken into account the real character of the opera* 
tion by which such contribution is made. Thus in the 
logic of Uirici, from the view of thought as essentially the 
distinguishing faculty, by which definiteness is given to the 
elements entering into knowledge, there follows not simply 
an iteration of the principle that thought must not contra- 
diet itself, but a systematic evolution of the fundamental 
relations involved in the action of thought, in which the 
more specifically logical products, the notion, judgment, 
and reasoning, have a determinate place assigned to them. 

Not only, then, may quite distinct provinces be assigned 
to logic by thinkers who start with the same idea of thought 
as contributing to knowledge, but, as may well be imagined, 
the treatment of special logical problems presents a most 
bewildering variety. The nature of judgment, the principle 
of reasoning, the characteristics of thought which is iu 
accordance with logical rule, will be viewed differently 
according to the special interpretation put upon the func- 
tions of the subjective factor in knowledge. Here again 
we find that the really influential fact in the determination 
of the province and method of logical science is a general 
philosophic conception of knowledge or thought. 1 * * * * 

4. There remains yet one method by which a clear and 
sufficient definition of the province and function of logic 
may be attainable. It may be that the separation of logic 
from other philosophic disciplines has come about his- 
torically, and that the assignment to logic of a special 
body of problems and a special kind of treatment is due 
to the accidents of its development. We might therefore 
hope to gain from a comparative survey of the field of logic, 
as that has been historically marked out, some definite view 
not only respecting the specific problems of logical theory, 
but also regarding the groundr for the isolated treatment 
of them. That in the history of logic there should be 
found a certain continuity of doctrine and development 
may, however, be compatible with entire absence of a 
common body of received logical matter, and the result of 
an historical research may be little more than a statement of 
distinct conceptions regarding the nature and province of 
the science, leading to the inclusion of very distinct 
materials within its scope. It requires but a superficial 
investigation of that which at various intervals has pre- 
sented itself as logical theory to arrive at the conclusion 
# that the differences in general spirit aud in the mass of 
details far outbalance any agreement as to a few detached 
doctrines and technical symbols. If the survey were limited 
even to the period preceding the attempts at radical refor- 
mation of philosophy in general, and of logic as included 
therein, to the period in which the Aristotelian doctrines, 
as they may be called, formed the common basiB of logical 
treatment, we should be able to detect differences of such 
a kind as to indicate radically distinct fundamental views. 
The scholastic logic, which, even by itself, cannot be 
regarded as one theory with unimportant modifications, 
is most falsely described as Aristotelian. The technical 
terminology, the general idea and plan, and some of the 
formal details are certainly due to the Aristotelian analysis 
of Reasoned knowledge, but in spirit, in ruling principles, 
and in the mass of details the method of the scholastic 
logic is alien to that of lAristotle. It will be shown later 
the Aristotelian analysis is saturated with the notions 
and aims of the Aristotelian metaphysics and general theory 
of knowledge, and that on this account alone, apart from 

i la Roeenkmnz, Die Modifications der Logik dbgeleUet aut dem 

jtiarif dee DmJce ns (1846), a aimlUr conclusion t» illustrated by m 

^Sbcwe classification of possible modification* of the riem of logic. 

Compare also Brmniss, Die Logik m ihrtm VerMUniu but Philosophi* 

geschickUioh betracktet (1823). 


the introduction of many foreign ingredients, from Stoia 
Arab, and Bysantine sources, into the scholastic system, 
an important difference must subsist between the original 
doctrine and that which presents itself as but its historical 
development Even more radical is the divergence of 
modern logic from the Aristotelian ideal and method. 
The thinker who claimed for logic a special pre-eminence 
among sciences because “siuce Aristotle it has not had 

to retrace a single step, and to the present day 

has not been able to make one Btep in advance,” 9 has lain* 
self, in his general modification of all philosophy, placed 
logic on so new a basis that the only point of connexion 
retained by it in his system with the Aristotelian may be not 
unfairly described as the community of subject Both deal 
in some way with the principles and methods of human 
thinking, but as their general views of the constitution of 
thought are diverse, little agreement is to be found in the 
special treatment of its logical aspect So when a later 
writer prefaces his examination of logical principles with 
the declaration that “ logic is common ground on which the 
partisans of Hartley ana of Reid, of Locke and of Kant, 
may meet aud join hands,” 8 we are not unprepared for the 
result that, with a few unimportant exceptions, his views 
of logical principle coincide with those of no recognized pre- 
decessor in the same field, diverge widely from either the 
currently received or the genuine Aristotelian doctrines, and 
lead to a totally new distribution, in mass and detail, of the 
body of logical theorems and discussions. Such divergence 
is, indeed, most intelligible. If one reflects on the signi- 
ficance which would be attached in any one of these logical 
systems, of Aristotle, of Kant, of Mill, to the universal or 
universalizing element of thought, and on tlio fact that such 
universal must manifest itself as the characteristic feature 
in all the important products of thinking, the notion, the 
judgment, the syllogism, the conclusion is inevitable that 
difference of view in respect to the essence must make 
itself felt in difference of treatment of details. The ulti- 
mate aim of proof, and the generul nature of the methods 
of proof, must appear differently according as the accepted 
ground is the Aristotelian conception of nature and thought, 
the Kantian theory of cognition, or subjective empiricism. 

If, adopting a simpler method, one were to inspect a fair 
proportion of the more extensive recent works on logic, the 
conclusion drawn would be probably the same, — that, while 
the matters treated show a slight similarity, no more than 
would naturally result from the fact that thought is the 
subject analysed, the diversity in mode of treatment is so 
great that it would be impossible to select by comparison 
and criticism a certain body of theorems and methods, and 
assign to them the title of logic. That such works as those 
of Trendelenburg, Ueberweg, Uirici, Lotze, Sigwart, 
Wundt, Bergroann, Schuppe, I)e Morgan, Boole, Jevons, 
and these are but a selection from the most recent, treat of 
notions, judgments, and methods of reasoning, gives to them 
indeed a certain common character ; but what other feature 
do they possess in common 1 In tone, in method, in aim, 
in fundamental principles, in extent of field, they diverge 
so widely as to appear, not so many different expositions of 
the same science, out so many different sciences. Id short, 
looking to the chaotic state of logical text-books at the 
present time, one would be inclined to say that there does 
not exist anywhere a recognized, currently received body of 
speculations to which the title logic can be unambiguously 
assigned, and that we must therefore resign the hope of 
attaining by any empirical consideration of the received 
doctrine a precise determination of the nature and limits of 
logical theory. 

* Ksat, Jtritik, Tarred*, p. 13. 

' 9 Mill, System of Logic, L p. 13. 
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5. In order to make clear the reasons for this astonishing 
diversity of opinion regarding the province and method of 
logic, and so make some advance towards a solution of what 
may well be called the logical problem, it seems necessary 
to consider some of the leading conceptions of logic, with 
such reference to details as will suffice to show how 
difference of fundamental view determines the treatment 
of special logical problems. In this consideration the order 
must be historical rather than systematic. Not, indeed, 
that it is needful, nor is it proposed, to present an historical 
account of philosophy at large, or even of logic in particular; 
our purpose is merely to disentangle and bring clearly 
forward the nature of the principles respecting logical 
theory which have served as basis for the most character- 
istic logical systems. Such an inquiry will not only assist 
in explaining the divergencies of logical systems, but throw 
light upon the essence of logic itself . 1 

In this historico-critical survey, the first section must 
naturally be devoted to a consideration of the Aristotelian 
logic. The records of Oriental attempts at analysis of the 
procedure of thought may, for our present purpose, be dis- 
regarded . 2 * 

The Aristotelian Logic. 

6. In a remarkable passage at the close of the tract called by us 

the Sophistical Refutations, Aristotle claims for himself distinct 
originality in the conception of subjecting to analysis the forms or 
types of argument. “ The system I have expounded had not 
been partially, though imperfectly, elaborated by others ; its very 
foundations had to be laid The teaehors of rhetoric in- 

herited many principles that lmd long been ascertained ; dialectic 
had absolutely no traditional doctrines. Our researches were lon^, 
tentative, and troublesome. If, then, starting from nothing, it 
l>ears a comparison with others that have been developed by divi- 
sion of labour in successive generations, candid criticism will be 
readier to commend it for the degreo of completeness to which it 
has attained than to find fault with it for falling short of perfec- 
tion. Although the specific reference in this pjissage is to tlio 
analysis of dialectical argument contained in the Topica , the sume 
claim might with justice have been made in regard to the more ex- 
tensive analysis of the forms of reasoning in general which makes 
up the substance of the other books of the Organon* There had 
been, prior to Aristotle, mu<^. discussion of problems that would 
under any view be included under the head of logic, hut no syste- 
matic attempt had boon made to analyse knowledge ns a whole in 
its formal aspect, to throw under general heads or classes the tyjx?s 
of reasoning, whether dialectical or scientific, and to exhibit the 
general relations in which the elements of all reasoning stand to 
one another. After Aristotle, it became possible to refer all such 
discussions to a common head, and to view them ns conq>onent parts 
of one systematic doctrine. In a peculiar sense, then, Aristotle 
may be described as the founder of logical science. 

The precise nature of the inquiries falling within the Bcope of 
the Aristotelian logic may receive some preliminary explanation 
supplementary to that which can only be given by a careful study 
of the chiof theorems of the system, if there bo taken into account 
(a) the advances towards a theory of logical method contained in 
the speculations of earlier Greek thinkers, (l>) the classification of 
philosophic discipline which underlies the body of Aristotle’s 
writings, and ( c ) the general conception of the matter of logical 
analysis which may be deduced from any special or incidental 
treatment of the nuestion in Aristotle. Of these in order. 

7. (a) Logical discussions prior to Aristotle. 

The inquiries which find a place in the Aristotelian logic are all, 
in a lai^ge sense, problems of the theory of knowledge. They arise, 
thorefore, only in connexion with critical reflexion on the nature, 
grounds, and method of knowledge. The earliest forms of Greek 
speculation, turning rather uj>on explanation of natural fact, being 
in essence attempts to reduce the multiplicity of known fact to 
unity of principle, contain, as a consequence, problems of a meta- 
physical character, which might involve problems of strictly logical 
character, but were logical only in potentiality. Of all these 
metaphysical questions the most important centre round the 
fundamental opposition between unity of principle and multi- 
plicity of fact, between the one and the many, an opposition 
which under varied forms presents itself at every stage in the 

1 Fora notice of works on the history of logic, see note A p. 802. 

9 For a notice of some of the more developed Bystems of Oriental 

lode, see note B p. 808. 

’ The above translation, which is somewhat free, is taken from Mr 

Poste’s edition of the Sopkutid JSlmcki, p. 98. 


I history of philosophic speculation. In the first period of Greek 
speculation, the problem presented itself in its simplest most 
direct aspect, and, after a few rough attempts at a quasi-physical 
explanation of the genosis of many out of one, there come forward, 
as reasoned, ultimate solutions, the Eleatic doctrine that only unity 
has real being, the Heraclitic counter-doctrine that only in change, 
in the many, is tnith to be found, and the Pythagorean notion of 
number, harmony, as containing in abstracto the union of the op- 
posites, one and many. No one of these philosophic treatments 
can be said to contain specifically logical elements, but they raise 
questions of a logical kind, ana, especially in the records of the 
Eleatic views, one can trace a close approximation to the critical 
reflexion which marks the transition to a new order of ideas. 
Results whicli in these systems are stated with metaphysical refer- 
ence only, reappear with new aspect among the sophists and the 
Socratic schools. The transition stage, indeed, partly aided by the 
atomic separation of objective faet from subjective sense experience, 
is mainly the effect of the sophistic and Socratic teaching. Socrates 
and the sophists have this in common that both treat the funda- 
mental problem of philosophy as it had been handed down with 
special reference to the subjective experience of the individual. 
In the teaching of the sophists generally is to be discerned the 
opposition between subjective reflexion and objective fact; in that 
or Protagoras and Gorgias in particular there appear as problems 
of the theory of knowledge difficulties for the older metaphysic 
of Heraclitus and the Eleaties respectively. The Heraclitic prin- 
ciple of change is the general foundation for the doctrine that 
the momentary perception iB the only fact of cognition, and 
iq>on it may be Dased the conclusions that all truth is relative 
to the individual state of the individual subject, and that 

B inont, as a mode of expressing truth, is a contradiction in 
f. Thus the extreme lleracliteans, as Cratylus, rejected the 
proposition, or combination of words, as expressing a unity and 
permanence not to be found in things, and reduced speech to the 
symbolism of pointing with the finger. Less developed but not 
less clear is the connexion between the brief sceptical theses of 
Gorgias and the Eleatic doctrine of unity. As knowledge was im- 
possible on the Heraclitean view, since it implied a synthesis not 
discoverable amidst incessant change, so for Gorgias knowledge was 
impossible, since in the synthesis was involved an element of dif- 
ference, multi i dicity, not reconcilable with the all-embracing unity 
of thingvs. It is evident from the treatment of such views in Plato 
and in Aristotle, how many of the illustrations used in support of 
the general thesis depended for their apparent strength on neglect 
of some of the elemental conditions of thought, and now inevitably 
reflexion upon these difficulties led to the construction of a theory 
of thought. The first outlines of such a theory are to be found in 
the Socratic principle of the notion (or concept, as wo may call it, 
for the notion as viewed by Socrates is certainly the concrete class 
notion, the simple result of generalization and abstraction), and to 
Socrates is assigned by Aristotle the first statement of two im- 
portant logical processes— induction, or the collection of particulars 
from which by critical comparison a generalized result might bo 
drawn, and definition, or the explicit statement of the general 
elements disclosed by critical comparison of instances. 4 In the 
Socratic teaching, so far as records go, no explicit reference was 
made to the problems in connexion "with which those processes are 
of greatest significance, but in the lesser Socratic schools on the one< 
hand, und in Flato on the other, we find the new principle either 
brought to bear upon the old difficulties, or developed into a com- 
prehensive method. 

The Socratic concept contains in itself the union of one and 
many, but it is in nature subjective ; it is a mode of knowledge. If, 
then, it be regarded as only subjective, the old difficulties reappear. 
How is it possible to reconcile, even in thought, an opposition so 
fundamental ns that between unity and plurality? Must there not 
be a like irreconcilable opjwsition between the subjective counter- 
parts of these objective relations, between the individual notion, 
the atom of knowledge, and the proposition or definition ? How, 
indeed, can there be a combination in thought of that which is in 
essence uncombinable ? Whether we take Aristippus, who draws 
mainly for theory of knowledge on the Heraclitic- Protagorean 
sources, or Antisthenes, who leans towards the Eleatic. or the 
Megarics, who also, in accordance with the Eleatic thoughts, 
devoted chief attention to the polemical aspect of the theory, we 
find a set of problems appearing, the solution of which imperatively 
called for a theory of knowledge as the combination of one and 
many. Perhapg the most interesting of these early thinkers, so 
far as the history of logic is concerned, is Antisthenes, whose 
extreme nominalism presents the most curious analogies to some 
recent logical work. 5 According to Antisthenes, the world of cog- 

4 Metaph., 1078b, 27-29. 

5 On Antisthenes, see the third part of the Thsmtetus, which ap- 
pears, beyond doubt, to refer to him (comp. Pelpers, UnUrsuchungm 
«6sr das System Plato**, 1874, pp. 124-48), and Aristotle, Metaphy* 
nos, 1024b, 32; 1043b, 24; Topioa, 104b, 21. 
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triable fact consists of combinations of elementary parts (rpdra). 
These tpira appear in cognition as irreducible elements denoted by 
the simplest elements of speech, names. The name is the mark for 
the sense-impression by wnich each wpwrow is communicated to us, 
for they are only known by sense, and are strictly individual. A 
composite thing is known through the combination of names of 
its parts, and such a combination {avpwKoicti) is a proposition or 
definition (A 6yos). Each thing has its specific \6yos (oIk«7os 
\ 6yos), and a judgment is merely the expression of this. There is 
therefore no distinction of subject and predicate ]>ossible ; even 
Identical propositions, the only possible forms under this theory, 
are mere repetitions of the complex name. Predication is either 
impossible or reduces itself to naming in the predicate what is 
named in the subject. It is the simile result of so consistent a 
nominalism that all truth is arbitrary or relative ; there is no pos- 
sibility of contradiction, not even of one’s self. 

Tho theory of Antisthenes, strange as it may at first sight appear, 
rested on certain metaphysical difficulties, which lie at the root of 
all the perplexity regarding tho import of propositions, and it is 
not too much to say that these difficulties were Kept continually in 
mind by Plato and Aristotle in their several attempts to explain the 
nature of knowledge. Both thinkers find themselves confronted 
with the ultimate question, What is the ground of unity in things 
known, and in what way docs thought unite the detached attri- 
butes of things into a subjective whole ? What is the nature of 
the unity which binds things, themselves in a sense units, into 
classes or wholes, and how comes it that in the judgment subject 
and predicate are, in a sense, set at one ? 

In Plato, for whom the solution was found in the particijifttion 
in or imitation of ideas by things, we find more distinctly conceived 
the series of logical processes involved obscurely in the Soeratic 
method. So far as positive statements regarding the ideas can 
carry one, it may be said that in essence these processes concern 
only the formation of or deduction from the concrete universal con- 
cept or general notion. The ideas, in the Platonic system, at least 
in reference to the thought which apprehends them, resemble most 
closely class notions. A deeper significance often appears to attach 
to the relative processes of induction , whereby the resemblances of 
things, the idea in them, is disclosed, definition , whereby the content 
of the idea is made explicit, and division , whereby the external con- 
nexion of ideas with one another, their system, is deduced, hut such 
significance attaches to the more purely metaphysical aspects of the 
theory, and had no particular bearing on the Aristotelian treatment 
of the same problems. Not much is given in Plato towards a theory 
of the proposition, though sometimes ail analysis of its elements is 
sketched; and the method of division could yield only a few of tho 
types of deductive reasoning. But, over and above these more de- 
finite contributions towards the construction of a theory of know- 
ledge, there are general aspects of the Platonic work of not secondary 
importance for tho Aristotelian logic. In Plato the fundamental 
differences of earlier philosophic views appear in a new phase, and 
are elevated to a higher stage. Sophistic method is analysed, not 
as in forms actually existing, but in its essential features, und the 
opposition between sophist and philosopher is viewed as the 
opposition between opinion and knowledge. Heraelitic principle 
of change and Eleatic doctrftie of unity are resolved into the more 
comprehensive opposition of the universal and the particular, while 
•hints of an ultimate solution, of a universal which is at once and 
perse particular, are not wanting. The Soeratic method of thought 
appears as that by which alone a solution of philosophic difficulties 
is to be obtained, and the consideration of thought in its relation to 
facts is marked out for special investigation. A deeper view of 
thought was thus made at once possible aud necessary. 

8 (bj Much, then, had been effected by Aristotle’s predecessors 
in the way of preparing a definite body of problems ami a method 
of dealing with them, problems and method which might fairly 
be said to belong to a theory of knowledge as such, and from the 
occasional references in the Organon to opinions of contemporaries 
it is evident that many isolated attempts at solution of such 
questions were being carried on. In Aristotle we find a systematic 
examination of many of these problems, but it is left by him 
doubtful what place in the general scheme of philosophic sciences 
should be assigned to it. The distribution into physics, mathe- 
matics aud first philosophy, or the wider classification of doctrines 
as poetic, practical, or theoretical, in no way enables us to class 
]oX or the body of speculations making up the Organon. That 
the forms of proof analysed in these writings are of universal 
scope is unambiguously declared ; that the first principles assumed 
in aU proof are dealt with in first philosophy is also made clear ; 
but the relations between the two doctrines so reciprocally related 
cannot be determined from any statement made by Aristotle him- 
self That he should have regarded the inquiries of the analytics 
as propaedeutic in character, and should have held that those who 
Msnmeto discuss problems of first philosophy ought to have made 
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and more than this significance cannot, we thmk, 
the passage in the Metaphysics, on the ground of which the logical 


inquiries have been classed m the general, common introduction to 
the whole system. 1 For the close connexion between the analytioaj 
researches of the Organon and the inquiry into essence or 1 mm as 
such forbids us to accept, in any strict sense, a separation of thesa 
as forming distinct and independent sciences. To metaphvsios is 
assigned the consideration of the principles of proof, ana tne kind 
of inquiry making up first philosophy is described by Aristotle in a 
fashion which assimilates it most closely to the researches of the 
analytics. That which is left undecided by the Aristotelian 
classification is the relatiou of the logical inquiries to the organic 
whole of which first philosophy is tne main or sole part 1 To 
obtain any fresh light we must turn to the consideration of indica- 
tions supplied by Aristotle as to the nature of the inquiries grouped 
under the head Analytics . 

9. (c) Such indications are unfortunately most scanty. As we 
probably have not the Metaphysics in its full extent, actual or 
contemplated, the want of a clear separation botween the inquiries 
belonging specially to first philosophy and those appropriate to the 
analytical researches may be duo m part to the deficiency of our 
materials. There are, however, two lines of separation discernible, 
from which some useful inferences may be drawn. What wo call 
the logic of Aristotle, i.e. t the treatises making up the Organon , is 
roughly divisible into three parts : — (1) the formal analysis of 
syllogism and its allied typos ot reasoning, with tho more particular 
discussion of the elementary parts of reasoning — the proposition; 
(2) the theory of scientific proof and definition (apodictic) ; (8) 
the theory of probable arguments, or of reasoning based on currently 
received opinions and leading to conclusions more or less probable 
(dialectic). Certainly for Aristotle there was no such distinction 
between the first and the remaining two parts ns would in any way 
correspond to the modem separation of general or formal logic from 
the theory of knowledge, or material logic ; the three parts in 
con junction make up one body of doctrine. Now dialectic is very 
specially indicated as being of a formal character, i.e. t as dealing 
with no special matter, Y>ut with Koiyd, opinions, or types of 
opinions common to all sciences. 8 Apodictic, we may assume, is in 
like manner the formal study of what constitutes knowledge strictly 
so-called, the nature of the principles on which knowledge rests, 
tho special marks distinguishing it, and the method by which 
knowledge is framed. But in every body of doctrino we may 
distinguish, according to Aristotle, three things, — the genus or 
class of objects with which the demonstration is concerned, the 
essential or fundamental attributes, qualities of these objects, which 
are to he demonstrated of them, and, thirdly, certain common axioms 
or principles of demonstration, not themstdvos demonstrable, and 
not entering as integral parts into tho demonstration, but lying in 
tho background as security for the reasoning carried out by thought 
employing them. Can anything corresponding to those three facts 
l»e discovered, if we assume for the moment, what certainly is not 
explicitly stated by Aristotle, that analytic constitutes a special 
body of doctrine ? Tho genus or class about which the doctriue is 
concerned can only Is* reasoning itself, either as apodictic or 
dialectic, and the ’latter for a special reason may be left out of 
account ; &ir<M«i£u, then, is the matter concerning which the doc- 
trine is put forward. But is a form of knowledge, that is 

to say, is subjective. The properties, therefore, of apodictic science 
cau only be made clear if we consider on the one hand the objective 
counterparts of necessity and universality in thought, and on the 
other hand the nature of universality and necessity of thought 
itself. Tho common principles or axioms, finally, can only lie such 
presuppositions as are made in apodictic or reasoning generally 
respecting thought in its relation to fact, as grasping or apprehend- 
ing reality. The consideration of such axioms, it has been already 
seen, pertains to first philosophy. Analytics then would appear as 
an independent doctrine, holding of first philosophy on the one 
hand, both in regard of the common axioms and in regard of ths 
attributes of being, by which it is a possible object of science, and 
on the other hand referring to the subjective treatment of thought^ 
whether in relation to principles or to fact generally. 

A very similar result may be attained if we follow out a line of 
distinction indicated in more than one portion of the Metaphysics.* 
Separating the modes in which being is spoken of into four — (1) ri 
by narh (rvp&ifiriKis ; (2) rb by &>$ &A rjOit noil rb by its rb tfvdot ; 
(8) rb by nark rb axhl iara Karrjyoplat ; (4) rb by fti tvdpti not 
lv*py*l<t— Aristotle excludes the sccona from the special researches 
peculiar to first philosophy, the study of being as being, but neither 
excludes it from general consideration in metaphysics as a whole, 


l Mttaph. . It. 1006b, 2. See Zener, Ph. d. Or U, 2 (3d cd.), p. 184, n. t Kimow, 
De Mbit. Net., 46. 47 ; Schwegler, Comment tur Metaph Ill 161; mid, contra, 
lVtntl, Qneh. dtr logik , L 137. Zeller maintain* the view that ArlatofJo Intends 
to Indicate the place occupied by the analytics In his genera] scheme of philosophy. 

% On Aristotle's use of the term \ojlk6i and It* allies, see (in addition to Waite, 
Com. in Organ., It p. 353-M) Schweyler, Commentar tu Ar. Mrtuph. , vol It. pi, 
46-61. 
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nor handles it *fc length, deferring it rather ro< more detailed 
treatment A comparatively clear account, however, of whht is 
mdtntood by him under the head Of being as truth and non-bemg 
m falsity may be extracted from the, various jwtssages referred to, 
and tittfc’ doubt can remain that being so regarded is m a pculiar 
tense the matter of analytical (it., logical) researches. 

Being as truth and non-being as falsity refer to and rest upon 
aombination and division of the elementary parts of thought For 
truth and falsity have no significance when applied to things, but 
only to the connexion of thought which is dominated by the one 
principle of non-contradiction. Nay, thinking has not even 
immediate and direct reference to being as such, hut only to being 
•• the existent, as qualified, or quantified, or modified in some 
other way according to the categories), and it is in its very 
essence the conjunction or unifying of elements. Whafc cannot be 
conjoined, as, e.g. t the notions of elementary facts themselves, are 
not cither true or false, and are not matters of thought. Thought 
thus moves in a definite sphere, that of the combinable or separable, 
the correspondence of conceptions with real relations, and has its 
limits on the one hand in the elementary data apprehended by 
intellect (vovs — reason), and on the other hand in the infinite sea of 
particular, accidental qualifications of things (crvp&sfrriKdT a). The 
possibility of contradictory assertions (for true and false .judgments 
together make up the contradiction, rb <rvvo\ov r*p\ f4.tpicrp.by 
iyriipdtrtwf) is the distinguishing mark of thought. Now it is this 
very possibility that lies at the root of all the analytical researches. 
Not, indeed, that one can assume for Aristotle a view which has 
appeared in later logical works, that all forms of logical reasoning 
are to be deduced from the principle of contradiction. Quite the 
reverse. The common axioms underlie all processes of proof, direct 
or indirect, but they do not enter into or form part of proof. 
Nothing can be deduced from them ; but their authority can be 
appealed to against any one who refuses to allow a conclusion 
reached by a correct syllogism from true premisses. 1 (The nerve of 
logical proof would thus lie in the disjunctive proposition ; either 
this conclusion is to be granted or the principle of contradiction is 
denied. ) Now the analytical researches are in especial the treatment 
of combination and separation in thought. For even the syllogism 
may be regarded as only a complex judgment or synthesis, and in 
the exposition of the forms of combination and separation we shall 
find a complete system extending from the unproved principles and 
exhibiting the methods according to which thought proceeds 
towards the determination of the essential properties of things or 
the discrimination of various heads under which the transitory and 
accidental attributes may be advantageously classed. 

So far then as one can judge, the matter of Aristotle^ analytical 
reaoorches may be expressed as the concrete nature of thought, 
characterized by its fundamental attribute, the feasibility of 
contradiction, correlated with the real system of tilings, and having 
as ita end the realization of systematic knowledge, i.c. t the adequate 
subjective interpretation of being. 

10. The indication that the analytics have to do with being as 
conceived by thought, conducted under the general axiom of non- 
contradiction and expressed in language, requires to be filled up 
by a more detailed treatment of the Aristotelian theory of thought 
in relation to being. Upon the characteristics assigned to thought 
or knowledge in this special relation, must depend the general 
nature of the Aristotelian logic, the determination of the acoj>e of 
logical treatment, and the ossence of logical method. For from a 
quite similar statement regarding the province within which logic 
moves totally diverse conclusions might be drawn respecting the 
pnecise function of logical method. One might have either a 
ftrmal doctrine or technic , or a real methodology, either an attempt 
to evolve logical principles from the axiom of contradiction, or a 
development of tne laws according to which thought, necessarily 
acting under the said axiom, proceeds towards the construction of 
knowledge. The history of logic clearly shows how differently the 
nfiftter of the analytics may bo viewed. For one of the possible 
conclusions, that logic is a technic or quasi-mathematic&l exposition 
ofilarrnal relations, has been accepted as the undoubted result of 
Aristotle's teaching, and ha9 so prevailed as to make itself the 
current conception.* The other, the view of logic as theory of the 
method of scientific thought, has been cast entirely into the back- 
ground, so far as logical doctrines are concerned, and, if allowed at 
idl, has been regarded as foundation for a species of applied logic, 
mn! appendix to the other. 

;il* Not much aid is afforded directly by any classification or 
division of the books now collected together os the Organon . As 
&hoye noted, the Prior and Posterior Analytics with the Topics form 
one connected whole, while the Categories and the De Enunciations 
stand apart as isolated treatments of special problems, not organi- 
cally or necessarily part of the research. The genuineness of both 
these treatises has been doubted (see Akistotlr, voL ii. p. 514), 
and it is not improbable that both are redactions of Aristotelian 
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material perhftps diWteg frMn other lost writings of Aristotfa, 
perhaps based on 6rfil teadhfhg; ‘by aome. Arfetotdflkn scbdhtr. A 
summary view of the contents Of' the Other books wfll be fOtrfid^t 
vol. ii. p, 516. 

12. The logical researches as a whole manifest a strong unity, 
and at the same time refer to one fundamental opposition, that 
between apodictic and dialectic reasoning.* 

The opposition between apodictic and dialectic is in the Aristo** 
telian system the development of that which had already played 
so imj>ortant a part in Plato and Socrates, the distinction between 
science and opinion. Knowledge in the strict sense had there pre- 
sented itself as the generalized notion referring to being in its very 
essence, and resting on thought or reason. Opinion is the quasi- 
knowledge of the particular, referring to that which is not being 
but only accident, and resting on sense or imagination. In the 
Platonic method this distinction had come forward as the under- 
lying basis for the opposition of philosophy and sophistical rhetoric; 
in Aristotle a much more precise formulation is given of the char- 
acteristics of the two opposed forms of thought, and the connexion 
between opinion or dialectic and rhetorico-sophistical discussion ie 
made more concrete and profound. Dialectic, with Aristotle, is the 
system resulting from the attempt to reduce to rule or generalize 
modes of argument which rest upon current received doctrines as 
principles, which move within the region of interests about which 
current opinions pro and con are to be found, and which terminate 
not in the decisive solution of a problem but in clearing the way for 
a more profound research or at least in the establishment of the 
thesis as against an opponent. Dialectic, then, has no special pro- 
vince ; it deals with koiv& or Mo£a, and its methods are perfectly 
general. On the one hand, as being the application of reasoning, 
it refers to and employs the specific types of reasoning, syllogism 
and induction ; on the other hand, as being applied to matters ot 
opinion, and borrowing its principles from current floating dicta 
about matters ol common interest, the types of reasoning tend in it 
to assume social forms resembling those employed in rhetoric 
(which is a kind of offshoot from dialectic — the application of dia- 
lectic to political principles). The province of dialectic being thus 
essentially vague, the matters about which dialectic reasoning is 
concerned being of the most fluctuating character, there must be, for 
Aristotle, the greatest difficulty in determining, per se and apart 
from the opposition to apodictic, what is the character of dialectic 
syllogism and induction. Nor can it be said that the interpreter of 
Aristotle has an easy task in the endeavour to discover wdiat pre- 
cisely is dialectical reasoning and in What wuy the forms which are 
assumed to be common both to apodictic and dialectic come to have 
any application to the fluctuating mass of current opinions. It is 
comparatively simple to say apodictic and dialectic differ in this, 
that the one rests on principles essential, necessary, seen to be true, 
while the other proceeds from data which are merely received a« 
credible and as containing probable, received opinions on a subject 
about which there may be difference of view ; and it may be added 
that in the one we reach conclusions which are essential, in which the 
predicate is necessarily and universally true of the subject, while in 
the other the conclusion remains, like the data, credible merely, 
and is, at best, only one of the probable answers to a question. But 
there remains the difficulty, which is certainly not cleared up by any 
direct statement from Aristotle—- of what nature is the syllogistic 
inference that applies to material of this kind ? what is the wem/j 
probandl in a dialectic syllogism ? There are two possible views— 
either that the principle of syllogistic inference is purely formal, 
deducible from the characteristic of thought as either affirming or 
denying in reference to a particular subject, and therefore capable 
of application either to probable or to necessary matter, or that tfie 
syllogism is explicable only as a form in which knowledge is estab- 
lished and is applicable but per accidens , as one may express it. to 
probable matters. Under this second view, the possibility and 
reality of syllogistic inference would be trfteed to the correlative 
peculiarities of human thought and of the nature of the objects of 
thought, and it would follow that in strictness there is no dialectic 
syllogism. Such a conclusion at first sight appears to stand in 
sharp opposition to quite emphatic utterances of Aristotle, but if we 
supine, for the sake of example, that a dialectic syllogism were 
framed, we should readily discern that the link of connexion be- 
tween data and conclusion, the nervus probandi f as it may be called, 
does not in fact differ from that involved in the apodictic syllogism. 
The merely probable character of the data prevents the conclusion 


# The most important treatment* of the principle* *nd detail* of the Aristo- 
telian logic, which are here drawn upon freely, are (1), instar omnium^ that 
of Prmntl (QctcH, d. LogiJt i. pp, 87-546) ; (2) that of Brandi*, Aristo teles, pp,, 
1 48-484, and Ari*totelisckt$ Lehrgebikude, pp. 12-69 (In which there S# sharp criti- 
cism of Prantl's riew) ; (8) that of Gnote, Aristotle, vote, t and Ii, pp. 1-184 
(moat patient and accurate, but tending continuously to minimise the speculative 
element) ; (4) that of St Hilaire, in hi* essay &* ht Logign* <F Aristote, 2 vol** lfiSS, 
and in his translation of the Orgcmim ; (6) that of Bieae, PhiL d. Aritt i 44-419 
Trendelenburg’s Elementa Logit** Aristotsless. Waits** edition of ths Orpanoft, and 
Ueberweg’s System, der Logik contain ntaefa ot value. Mr Posts’* translation pi 
the Post. Anal.snA Soph*. ElmeM, Mr JL Wallace's Outlaws of Me Phil, of 
MHMMfeand My Magrmth’s Selection* from Me Q rgmm will also he found of 
service. 
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from haying a higher value than mere likelihood, hut does not 
affect the chain of inference, which proceeds on assumptions iden- 
tical with these involved in apodictic. Aristotle is chary of any 
examples of dialectic syllogism, and indeed, if one considers that 
all forms of modality are investigated in the general analysis of 
syllogism, it becomes difficult to see what specially distinguishes 
dialectic inference. It is not to be denied, however, that the 
investigation of the grounds for the coexistence of dialectic and 
apodictic is incomplete in Aristotle, as it confessedly is in Plato. 

Unless, then, it can be shown beyond possibility of question that 
Aristotle does lav down purely formal rules for syllogism, rules de- 
durible simply from the fundamental axiom of thought — and the 
evidence on which such a view is based will be examined later— ?we 
do not obtain much light from the opposition between dialectic 
and apodictic. More important results, however, are gained when 
we consider the Aristotelian doctrine of genuine knowledge, of 
6ir45fi{i9, for, among the numerous elements that here fall to l>e 
noted, some are of quite general import, and apply to the whole 
process of the formation of knowledge. 

18. Apodictic knowledge generally is definable through the 
special marks of its content. It deals with the universal and 
necessary, that which is now and always, that which cannot be 
other than it is, that which is what it is simply through its own 
nature. It is the expression of the true universal in thought and 
things, rb tea d6\ov. Further, as a method, arrdbsitts is characterized 
by the nature of its starting point, and of tho connecting link in- 
volved, as well as by the peculiarity of its result. It rests upon the 
first, simplest, best known, unprovablo elements of thought, the 
trp&ra icol sera, which are not themselves in the strict sense 
matters of apodictic science, which are iLv<nc6btiKra. In all the inter- 
mediate processes of scientific proof there is involved generally this 
dependence upon previously established principles, and, when apo- 
dictic is taken in its ultimate abstraction, these previously estab- 
lished principles are seen to be the prior, ultimate elements, 
assumptions in thought about things, as one may provisionally 
describe them. The peculiar connexion involved is simply what 
we understand by the principle of syllogism. No syllogism is pos- 
sible without the universalizing element, the nae6\ov, and know- 
ledge in its essence is syllogistic. 1 The conclusion of the syllogism 
in which essential attributes are attached to a subject is the con- 
cretion or closing together of the two aspects of all thought and 
being, the universal and particular. * 

The fuller explanation of apodictic thus refers us to three points 
of extreme importance in the Aristotelian theory of knowledge, the 
precise nature of the Kad6\ov , which presents itself as the character- 
istic feature of AiroSetfij, the relation of fundamental and universal 
in things on which the possibility of is founded, and tho 

forms of thought through which the universal and particular factors 
are subjectively realized. The three are most closely connected, 
and as they involve the main difficulties of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy as a whole, a general treatment of them is indis})ensable. 
First then of rb tca06\ov , the characteristic term in the explanation 
of knowledge. This notion is essentially double-sided. On the 
one side it is the universal of empirical knowledge, the generic or 
class universal — it is rb icar& **yro s ; on the other hand, it is the root 
or ground of the empirical universal — it is rb Kad ’ adrb teat f avr6* 
that which is in, for, and through itself, the essential. Now the 
e&ential, KaS * abr6> is, in the first place, either that which enters 
into the being and notion of a thing as a necessary prerequisite (for 
example, line is a necessary element in the being and notion of 
triangle), or that which is die necessary basis of an attribute (e.g. t 
Hne in reference to straight and curved\ or in the second place that 
which is as subject only and not as predicate, or finally that which 
iaper se the cause or ground of a fact or event. 4 Thus the function 
of thought (of apodictic) is the exposition with reference to a deter- 
mined* dass of objects of all that necessarily inheres in them, on 
account of the elementary factors which determine their existence 
ahd nature. Real things, individual objects, are the basis of all 
knowledge, but in these individuals the elementary parts, causally 
connected, and leading to ulterior consequences, form the general 
element about which there may be demonstrative science. Thought 
which operates upon them does so, as we have already seen, under 
sh* peculiar restriction of its very nature, as the subjective reali- 


zation of the notion of things, and the principles expressing this 
restriction, the logical axioms, may be appealed to if demonstration 
be opposed grouualessly, but these axioms do not enter into the 
process of demonstration. ** When the apodictic process has 
attained its end, that is, when all the universal propositions relat- 
ing to a given class, with insightinto the necesSaiy character of the 
predication in each case, have been gathered up, then the icaSdAov 
of knowledge in respect to that class has been realized. ” 3 

14. Probably the example of apodictic which Aristotle bears 
chiefly in mind is mathematical science, and in his treatment of 
the characteristic marks of this doctrine most of the peculiarities 
of apodictic occur. In mathematical science abstraction is made of 
the material qualities of the things considered, Of those qualities 
which give to them a place as physical facts, but the abstracts are 
not to be conceived as entities, self-existing. They are not even to 
be conceived as existing only in mind, as ideal types ; they truly 
exist in things, but are considered separately &<tnip4<r§»s). The 
first principles of mathematical science are few and definite, and the 
rocedure is continuously from the simple and absolutely more 
uown to the concrete and relatively more known. As in proof 
generally, so in mathematical demonstration, an essential quality 
(<rvfA&t&rjK6s KCL0 aiVrb) mfty be proved of & subject, and yet suck 
quality may be still accidental, t. e . , not predicated of the subject 
on account of its generic constituent marks, but capable of being 
deduced from the constituent mark of that which enters into the 
subject, as, e.g. t a given figure’s exterior angles are equal to four 
right angles. Why 1 Because it is an isosceles triangle. Why has 
an isosceles this property ? Because it is a triangle. Why lias a 
triangle ? Because it is a rectilineal figure. If this reason is 
ultimate, it completes our knowledge, teal ttadtkov db r6r« , 9 Tliui 
the range of mathematical proof extends from the irpwra, the original 
definitions, which at tho same time assume the existence of the 
things defined, through the determinations *a0’ abrd to the qualities 
{arvp.&tfi'fiKora), which can be shown to attach to their subjects, to 
l>e in a sense tcatf aOrJi, while a continuous series of middle notipns, 
concerning which there cannot be much ambiguity, effects the treftsi' 
tion. Moreover, in mathematical science, one can see with thfl 
utmost evidence the correlation of reason and sense, which will pre* 
sently appear as a fundamental factor in Aristotle’s general theory 
of knowledge. The rrpvra are not to be conceived os innate or ac 
possessed before experience. They are seen or envisaged, intuited 
in perception bv pops, and induction here as elsewhere is the pro* 
cess by which perceptions are gathered together for the reflective 
and intuiting action of pops. In the mathematical individual, 
more evidently than in any other case, is visible the union of 
thought and sense. Tho demonstration which employs a diagram 
does not turn upon any properties of tho diagram which are there 
for sense only, not for reason, but upon the general elementary 
relations contemplated in thought. 7 In mathematical development, 
that which is potentially contained in the tfXt; yoyjri) on which 
mathematical thinking o]>erato8 is brought forward into actuality 
by the constructive processes through which tho proof is mediated, 
and the potential knowledge contained in the intuition of mathe- 
matical elements becomes actual through the process of construc- 
tive thought 8 

Finally, tho relation of pure mathematical reasoning to that 
found in sciences genericallv one with mathematics, e.g ., optica, 
astronomy, harmonics, Ac., furnishes an interesting example of the 
relation between reasoning based on fact and on causal ground. 9 

16. The process of generally and of mathematical demon- 

stration in particular has brought into clear light the prominent 
characteristic of knowledge according to the Aristotelian view. 
Knowledge must always be regarded from two sides, as having rela- 
tion to the universal, and as bearing upon the particular. 10 It is in 
itself the union of the general and the particular, of the universal and 
the individual. This fundamental notion of knowledge is not only 
the integral eloment in tho Aristotelian theory of science, but also the 
guiding principle in his scientific method. 11 In all cases we require 
to keef) iu mind the necessary correlation of the particular facts and 
the general grounds, the multiplicity of effects and the unity of 
cause. The one elemeut is not apart from the otter. Universal* 
as such are of no avail either as explanations of knowledge or as 
grounds of existence. Particulars as such are infinite, indefinite, 


« Cfi ‘Topics, pp. 164 a. 10. 

ff Se* specially Anal. Pr., 67«, 99 «*., and compare the elaborate note of Kampe, 
JSritcmMissthsorie des Arts., p. 990 (also p. 64). Grotc ( ArUtotU % L p. 283a) 
remarks : 44 Complete cognition (rb ivtpytip, according to the rfew here set forth) 
constats of One mental act corresponding to the major premise, toother corre- 
to the minor, and a third including both the two in oonedooe Juxta- 
The third irapliee both the first and the second." The connexion 
i this and tho Aristotelian doctrines at port in Its relation to <d<rfrq&n 
will not escape attention. 

• AnsdJPta.tlMHMiMiXo* M kiymb ftr itmrh worrit riMm*** taf airrb 
««t£ See Jndus ArUtotoHmss, s. e.^pp. WA-67, and on naTminb compare 

Heyoar, Ifatkoti. 4. Arista 110 and Bonita, Com. in MoL, pp. 366-66. On the 
distinction between «o#4Aov ana wot, tee Bonita, Com, m *. 999, 800 < 
Zeller, Ph. 4. Qr. t it 1, p. 208. 906. 

V «t**nmtl, ties,* 4. logit, 1. Ifl, 1*2, whelm* lftgttty pi a ee d the function of 
fteloAev in the foreground 


* Prantl, i. 126. • Anal Postal. 24. 86a, 2. 

1 Of, the passage from De Mentor p. 400, quoted by Brandis, A r Mottles, p. 
lift#,— <rv/ut0***** *yop rb a if t o rr ado? rv nf potty ntti ip rf Itaypd^tip' inti rt yip 
Mir wpecxpAutvot rtp rb ireobv Ipttrpdpop tlrtu rb rptytiror, dgMK yptyopTr 


Aristotle's view strongly resembles, in this point at least, that of Kant. 

• Bee Mrtaph., ix. c.'9, p. 1031a. Some interesting remarks on the process of 
mss hematics! construction and its relation to syllogistic proof will be found in 
UCbsnre^s System dor Logit f, 1 101, p. 278. 

• See generally Anal, post., chap. 18. Of Aristotle- » views on mathematics the 
best expositions seem to be those of Blase (Ph, 4, A fist.. \\. 216-84), BrandLs 
(AeUMfm, pp. ltt-W, sod Aristot. Mrgeb&d* 7-11), and Enoken (iftito* 4 
Artsd. F e r i c Amg, pp. 86-46). 

t ** spatially Anal. Pr ti 1L 21. 

** Tlilr is excellently put by Eacken, pp. eft., i 
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ainl incognizable. Only in the union of these, a union which 
objectively regarded is the combination of form and matter, of 
potentiality and actuality, of genus and ultimate difference, sub- 
jectively is the combination of tho data of sense, imagination, and 
Intuitive faculty of reason, is knowledge possible. And the methods 
by which knowledge is formed in us regarding things exhibit the 
same twofold aspect. Syllogism as the form of the process from 
geueralia to the determination of attributes of the individual sub- 
ject, induction as the method of procedure from the vaguely 
apprehended individuals to the geueralia or principles, alike, 
when analysed, exhibit the conjunction of tho universal and parti- 
cular. 

10. In each branch of knowledge there are involved the specific 
genus or class, the attributes concerning which there is to be 
demonstration, and the common axioms or principles. Each 
branch, moreover, implies special principles, ftmt ipxa/ ; there is 
no all-comprehensive science from which truths are to be deduced, 
and from the common maxims alone nothing can be inferred. 
'AwJ&si^r involves principles, and starts therefore of necessity with 
what may be called definitions. Yet definitions are. at the same 
time the final result of apodietic demonstration, and the original 
assumptions may be pushed farther and farther hack till they appear 
as the irpurai kcl\ tytcroi irpor&fftts which are only apprehended by 
vovs. From this distinction between knowledge as completed and 
knowledge as in process of formation, as from the distinction 
between sciences ot the same genus as more or less general (c.g. t 
geometry and optics), there follow the distinctions between proposi- 
tions necessary and propositions true M rb woAu, between proof of 
fact an .1 proof of essence, between deduction and induction, between 
syllogism as generic form of all proof, and the special type of 
syllogism in which completed knowledgo is expressed. We are 
thus enabled to reconcile what seem at first sight discrepancies in 
the Aristotelian doctrine, — as, c.g. , the insistance upon induction as 
furnishing the principles of reasoning (rh tcae6\ov) coupled with tho 
•♦v tempt to show that induction too is a kind of syllogism; the 
•xplanation of proof as involving essence, coupled with the admis- 
sion of syllogisms of fact ; the treatment of propositions as necessary 
and contingent in themselves, coupled with the distinction between 
ituar'fjprj and 96^a. In all forms of knowledge there is the twofold 
aspect, that which turns upon the essential connexions, and that 
which refers to the isolated facts wherein such connexions muko 
their appearance. Syllogistic as formal analysis of what is common 
in all knowledge is one part of the all-comprehensive theory of 
knowledge, an integral but not a self-existing part. 1 

17. Tho general idea of the Aristotelian analytic thus obtained 
does not require to be supplemented by any detailed survey of the 
logical system into which it is evolved, but a brief summary of the 
moHt important points and indication of tho relation in which the 
parts stand to the whole may be of advantage. 

The simplest form of knowledge, that in which being ns true or 
false is apprehended, is the judgment. The consideration of the 
judgment is therefore tho first part of the analytical researches. 
Here Aristotle distinguishes more accurately than any of his prede- 
cessors (indeed for the first time with accuracy) between subject 
and predicate as integral parts, symbolized by the noun and verb, 
and signifying the relations for us of things as apj>earing under tho 
schemata of the categories. The material basis of the judgment, 
as one may call it, is tho thing os an object of possible knowledge, 
t\«., the tiling os individual (and therefore as involving matter and 
form, the particular and the generul), as qualified, specifically, in 
time, space, quantity, and relation, and existing as one mode in the 
universal nexus of potentiality and actuality. These metaphysical 
forms, and, specially, tho deep-lying modes of potentiality and 
actuality, reflect themselves in the forms whereby subjectively 
knowledge is realized in us, and the resulting knowledge is con- 
ditioned partly by them, parti) 1 by the modes in which intellect as 
a reality is developed in us. The proposition has necessarily a 
reference to them, and thus alongside of formal distinctions between 
universal, particular, singular, and indefinite judgments we have 

* The passages In which an apparently formal view of logical relations is ex- 
pressed are mainly the following Topics, 1. chap. vl. (in which the fundamental 
logical forms of definition, genus, property, and accident are explained by refer- 
ence to the coincidence of the spheres of subject and predicate In a proposition); 
Anal* Po*t„ 1. chap. 26 (<rvAAoyia>i6f •orriv, av ovtw* €* 17 . wort i okov wpo« 
pApox i ) fiipo* wpbt SAok tyw); Anal. Post., II. 8 (cwpov ii frepa amtftifi*, i&v m 
At ptpot n rrit tkqt . rovro it Atyw, on Stieiierai to Icroo-ttekis ivo bpBaU, *t wap 
rpiyuvop flfkucTflr pJpot y dp* rM* 5Aov) ; Rhttot ic, 1. 2, f 19. The general treat- 
ment of syllogism In And. Pr.. I. 4, as apparently resting on the principle of 
rfabsamptlon or logical substitution, has no precise bearing. But the use of the 
term SAoh by Aristotle Is not to be regarded as identical with its use by later 
logicians, and it is not rashly to be assumed that In Aristotle’s view the only 
logical relation to that between genus and species. The distinction between ex- 
tent and Intent, on which later writers have laid stress, Is never suffered In 
Aristotle to become a distinction In kind ; the two elements, extent and content 
(car* warrfef and are always involved, and the difference Is only In the 

prooess by which our knowledge Is formed. Probably the relations of extent and 
content would never have been severed from one another had it not been for the 
error, almoct a necessary felling in the attempt to treat formal logic systemati- 
cally* of regarding notions and judgments as completely formed and defined pro- 
ducts r part from the rea sonin g in which they appear (see, for a diametrically 
oppoeedvftew, Hamilton, JLtehtrm m Logic, !L p. *66). 


the distinctions between neceasary, contingent, and possible, which 
appear partly as given qualities of the judgment, partly aa repre- 
senting differences in the conditions of knowledge, partly as refer- 
ring to differences of subjective apprehension. 

The essence of the judgment as the apprehension of truth or 
falsehood consists in its twofold aspect as affirmative and negative, 
the former of these in a sense prior and better known, but the 
latter no less necessary, and botn referring to objective relations 
of things. The affirmative and negative character of judgment^ 
the essential &vrt<pacrit of human thought, is further denned in 
reference to (a) the quantitative distinctions already recognized 
(the doctrine of logical opposition), ( b ) the distinctions of necessary, 
contingent, and possible, which are rightly regarded as real matters 
about which the assertion is,® and (c), consequent on this, the oppo- 
sition of modal judgments. 8 

Propositions as integral parts of knowledge turn upon the ulti- 
mate relations of things known. The distinctions between first 
principles and deduced truths, out of which the theory of proof is 
developed, themselves rest upon those distinctions which have 
been already noted in treating of apodietic. Syllogism as the form 
by which the general and particular elements are mediated and con- 
joined is therefore of universal application, and may be analysed 
formally. 4 Tho various modes in which syllogistic inference, pure 
or modal, the main types to which these modes may be reduced, 
their relations to one another, and the general laws implied in 
them are worked out in a fashion which does not admit of any 
brief statement. The conclusion unites the elements which in 
isolation appear in the premisses, and is, in a sense, the complex or 
organic whole unfolded in the syllogistic form. To every syllogism 
three things are necessary, the presence of a positive element, uni- 
versality in one of the premisses (resting, as above shown, on the 
recognized property of all proof as involving a general fact), and 
ccmxcquencc , or necessary connexion between conclusion and pre- 
misses. Now from this third element there follow certain interest- 
ing deductions. The necessity of consequence rests on the very 
nature of syllogistic thought, and if each syllogism be taken as it 
stands, as a simple unit, no further inquiry is needful. But the 
character of tho premisses in themselves may be taken into account, 
and we then discover that syllogism proceeds continuously on the 
assumption that the general law of syllogistic proof is in the 
special case realized. It need not be in fact realized. We may 
have premisses in themselves false, from which a true conclusion 
is reached, and the falsity of the premisses only becomes apparent 
when they are themselves treated as conclusions of a possible 
syllogism, and so the regress made towards ultimate principles. 
Syllogistic form, in short, is the hypothetical application of the 
general rule of necessary connexion between ground and consequent 
If A (the premisses), then B (the conclusion). Quite possibly, then, 
we may have, in syllogistic form, conclusions drawn from pre- 
misses not iray/caTa but only ws M t& iroAv. Science and 
opinion (S6(a) are equally sources of propositions or premisses. 
If formal consequences be united with real uncertainty of matter, 
thero arises a syllogism in character dialectical. Were the real 
uncertainty overlooked, the syllogism would be sophistic in charac- 
ter. Dialectical reasoning, then, (Jealing with the stage beneath 
science, may be of service, not only for practice in distinguishing 
true and false, but as bringing the particulars of each branch of 
knowledge into closer relation with the first principles specials 
that branch. 8 For wherever the particular element as such, tho 
transitory and material, is present, there room is left for opinion, 
and reasoning is possible, not of the particular as such, but in so 
far as the particular manifests an underlying universal.® The pro- 
cesses of dialectic reasoning thus resemble very closely those modes 
by which the empirical detail, the region of given fact, is treated, 
viz., induction, example, use of signs and probable indications. 
For the universal has always its empirical side, and the complete 
process of scientific proof is a final result for which the way may 
be prepared by treatment, according to scientific form, of the 
empirical fact There are syllogisms of fact as well as syllogisms 
of reason or ground, and the reason or ground becomes apparent 
through knowledge of the fact. Occasionally indeed the fact and 
ground are so immediately connected that transition from one to 
the other may be at once effected, but generally this is not the case. 

Of these intermediate forms of reasoning, the only one calling for 

* On this account the modality is affirmed not to attach to tho copula; thus tha 
opposite of “it Is necessary-to-be” is “ it to not necessary -to-be,” and not either 
“ it to neceasary-not-to-be, or “ it to not-necesMry-to-be." 

* There are obscurities In Aristotle's doctrine of models, which remain eves 
after Prantl’s laborious treatment (Ot*. d. Logit , 1 104-82). A careful surrey to 
Kiyen in Rondelet, Thiori « logiqus det propo*itimutnodalt* > 1861. The definitions 
of tpi*x°^ 9yop and ivparop, which hare given rise to much idlTersity of opinion 
(tf. Prantl, 1. 167 tq., as against Waits, 1. 876, ant ieaits, p. 887), are ezoeuentty 
dealt with by Ueberweg, Logit , $69. 

* In this sense only can we recognise the dtottooHon between Aristotle’s 
Ttcfmit and his Idea of Apodittit on which Lange (Eogitchc Stmdion, 1880) has 
told so much stress. What underlies Aristotle's treatment must never be thrown 
out of account, 

* Topic*, 1. 2, H 

*2® this ^distinction cf. lamps, BrtmmtnUtOmrU a. A,, pp. 282,288; Hcydtn 
Mm hod, s. 4., p, 888. 
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tomment it induction, of the nature of which something has already 
been said. The obscure chapter in which the formaT analysis of 
induction is undertaken, a chapter which has much exercised the 
ingenuity of commentators, 1 * presents difficulties of varied kinds. 
An opposition is indicated between syllogism and induction, yet 
induction is treated as a kind of syllogism ; that is, freely inter- 
preted, induction is so analysed as to show that in it, also, there is 
the union of general assumption and particular detail which is char- 
acteristic of syllogistic reasoning. Further, Aristotle seems to waver 
between induction as a kind of inference, through which we arrive 
at general principles, and as a species of proof, and his teaching is 
therefore perplexed by the want of some clear statement regarding 
a difficulty in the theory of induction, which is still far from j>crl‘ect 
solution. For, according to Aristotle, induction as such, starting 
from the particulars of sense, and proceeding by comparison of 
similar cases and enumeration of all the similarly constituted mem- 
bers, never, even when the enumeration is complete, attains to 
probative force. 3 It is still a syllogism of fact, not of ground or 
reason ; there is a distinction of kind between the survey of 
empirical detail, even when complete, and the assertion of causal 
connexion between the characteristics of the class and its deduced 
properties.* Thus, perception of tho law (rb /ca06\ov) from induc- 
tion is a kind of new element in the process ; it is recognition by 
means of the empirieo-critical survey which is the essence of induc- 
tion. 4 * Induction makes clear only, and does not prove. 6 If wo 
interpret according to more modern phraseology, this peculiarity 
may bo expressed as the distinctive feature of inductive research 
based on facts or effects. We do not regard tho inquiry as terminat- 
ing in the establishment of a law until it is possible to reverse tho 
process and show that from the surmised cause the effects do 
actually follow. Otherwise we have a conclusion of “coexistence’' 
merely — an empirical rule or generalization. If, bearing in mind 
these sources of difficulty, and also the correlation which for 
Aristotle always obtains between empirical details and grounds of 
reason, wo consider the example given in the obscure chapter before 
us, some light may bo cast on the exposition there given. The 
example selected is one touched upon by Aristotle in other two 
passages, in tho treatise Dc Partibus Animal mm, and in the Pont. 
Anal., ii. 18. 8 As regards the first of those, reference is desirable 
only to bring out the fact that causal nexus is the Ka0d\ou in 
question ; tho second is of the utmost importance as clearing up 
what has always seemed an obscurity in the account of the inductive 
syllogism. In the chapters 16-18 of Anal. Post , ii. , Aristotle 
considers the relation of cause and effect as the essential basis of 
proof, and lie points out with much clearness the difference between 
the fact as cause of knowledge and the cause as ground oi existence 
and proof. In some cases cause and effect are so united, so recipro- 
cate, that we may infer from one to the other. Hut the doubt anses, 
may there not be more than one cause for any giveu attribute, 
in which case all such inferences from effect must l»ecome problem- 
atical. Aristotle’s solution is remarkable, both in itself and in its 
bearing on the inductive syllogism. Supijose the attribute 3 is 
found in all individuals of a class A, and also in individuals of 
class B, C, Ac. In order to discover the cause, investigations must 
be carried on until we have a defined number of classes A,B,C, Ac., 
in all of which 3 is found, and which comprehend all cases of the 
presence of 3. Then that which is also common to A,B,C, Ac., may 
unregarded as the cause of 3, say, e.g., an attribute a. If this attri- 
bute a be really the cause of 3, it w ill enter into its definition ; it 
will be its definition. There might, however, be a connexion of a and 
3 of this universal and reciprocating kind, and yet a might not be 
the cause in question ; it might be only a fact from which 3 could 
be inferred ; the real cause y, which gives rise to a, lies in the back- 
ground. Characteristic of causation, then, is constant reciprocal 
conjunction of facts. Even if it bo admitted, then, that there; 
may be more causes for a phenomenon than one, it will yet be true 
that each of these causes will be manifested in one class of pheno- 
mena where there will be the universal reciprocating coexistence 
that is characteristic of the relation in question. Thus the attribute 
longevity observable in quadruped animals and in birds may be due 
to different causes, e.g., to absence of gall in the one case, to pre- 
dominance of solid, dry matter in the other. But in each case there 
will be a definite species characterized by tho constant conjunction 


I Anal Pr H 5*8. Of. Whewell, Camb. Phil. Soc, Trans.,* 6L lx., 1856 ; Hamil- 
ton Lectures, 11. 858-62 ; Grote. 1. pp. 268-74 ; Heyder, 216-26 ; Kampe, 189-M. 

i‘on Induction and recognition of similarity, sec Topics, l. chap. 18, p. 108b, 7 
so * vili chap. 1, i 14, and chap. 8, i 1 (in these last similarity is viewed as being 
wider in’ scope than the basis of induction). That induction implies a complete 
enumeration, aee Anal. Pr., ii. chap*. 93, 94: Anal. Pott., ii. chap. 7, $1. That 
induction even when complete Is not demonatiative, see Anal. Pott., i. chap. fi. 

* On thia diatinctlon aee mainly Anal. Pott., Ii. 13, where a very fine description 
of deductive and inductile proof occurs. , , 

4 Compare the paasages above noted, and see the curious expression used in 

the discussion regarding the relation of universal and particular in Anal. Pr., il. 

AaaL &f«L P- Wb, 88, yip h M ywr lame iwhuwo, iX A’ opm 


Anim., It. 1 . O'. HunHton. Utt.. It. p. MS, Qq AmU. Soft,, 

H, 16-4A, MS the valuable summary by Grote, L pp. W «. 


I of the cause and the oaosatum ; the whole class long-lived a nim a l s 
! and the class gall-less animals will coincide. 

Turning now to the chapter ou inductive syllogism, we find 
induction defined as inference through the minor that the rn^jor 
belongs to the middle. Here evidently xn^jor and middle are 
regarded not as determined by form only but naturally distinct, 
and we must assume that by middle term is to be understood the 
ground or reason of the attribute (m^jor term) characteristic of a 
defined species or group (the middle term). Were our knowledge 
complete and scientific, we should be able to express this in apodic- 
tic form : — whatever animal has no gall is longdived ; man, horse, 
mule, Ac. , are animals having no gall ; there fore they are long-lived. 
Tho progress of knowledge, however, may be from the empirical 
details. We may have given to us the fact of the attribute^ long- 
livedness, in the group of animals, man, horse, &c., and discover 
that these long-lived animals oro also wanting in gall. If then, in 
accordance with the rules above sketched, there cui be discovered a 
reciprocating relation between want of gall in animals and long- 
livedness, if wo can constitute a class distinguished by conjoint 
presence of gall-lessness and longevity, we have the basis for an 
inductive proof. Wo may infer therefrom that g dl-leasness is, in 
this species , the cause of longevity. Such a reasoning is founded 
on particulars given, and as the coexistence is given, the conclusion 
seems to lx; immediately drawn ; there does not appear to oe media- 
tion or use of a middle term ; nevertheless the middle term is 
implied, not in tho supposition that tho two classes reciprocate, but 
in tho transference from empirical coexistence to causal nexus. 

Aristotle’s mode of stating this argument has nrosented so many 
difficulties of interpretation that various emendations have been 
proposed. Grote, e.g., who has not apprehended why the class long- 
lived animals should he taken universally, — “we are,” he says, “in 
no w ay concerned with the totality of long-lived animals,” — suggests 
an emendation, which makes the essence of the inductive reasoning 
turn upon the extension of what we know regarding some gall-less 
animals to all of that class. But this is not the inductive step 
according to Aristotle. Induction has not to prove or assume that 
a and 3, found coexisting in some members of a species, coexist in 
all of them ; Aristotle takos this universal coexistence for granted as 
the basis of the argument. Tho inductive step is the transference 
from this universal coexistence to causal nexus. Apodictically. we 
should say, if a is the cause of 3, then all A which possesses a 
possesses 3 ; thus reasoning from cause to causatum. Inductively 
we say, all A whii li possesses a has 3 ; therefore a is the cause of 3* 7 

Induction, as dealing w T ith particulars, starting with the senso 
data, and resting ujkui tho more evident fact in order to point 
towards the essential ground or reason, is therefore more persuasive, 
more palpable, more adapted for jaqmlar inquiries, and relatively 
more apparent. Syllogistic proof, on the other hand, is more strin- 
gent, and more efficacious in establishing a scientific conclusion or 
position. 

Aristotle’s mode of dealing with induction, in so far at least as 
any sjxjcific process is designated by that term, seems on the surface 
to diverge widely from modem logical theory, and wo look in vain 
in his analytical researches for consideration of the methods of 
observation and exj>eriment which has come to be recognized as the 
essential portion of a doctrine of inductive reasoning. Yet it may 
fairly be argued that in modem theories the term induction is used 
with great laxity, so as to cover either all processes connected with 
scientific method or some one special feature of scientific reasoning, 
and that the difference between the Aristotelian and modem view* 


7 The following Is tlie relative portion of chap. 28 of bk. IL of the Anal Pr .: — 
" Now induction and syllogism through Induction la the process of concluding by 
means of the minor term that the major term la predicable oL the middle" (that 
Is to say, of concluding from given facts that an attribute found In all of them la 
the effect of some other attribute also found in all of them). “For example, if 
li bo tho middle term. A and C the extremes, wo show, by menu of C, thut A Is 
pi edlcabie of B ; for this Is the inductive process. Thus, let A be long lived ; B, 
those wanting gall: C, individual long-Uved, as m»m. horse, mule. Tlten A is 
predicated universally of C " (that is to say, the attribute A is found In sll the 
oxsmpies before us), “ for alsothst which wants gsll Is long-Uved" (that is to say, 
as a given fact, gmlMcssnea* and longevity in the species, group, before us coexist). 
“ li. wanting gall, thus is predicated universally of C. If then K and C be 
reciprocating, if C do not extend beyond the middle term " (that is, if we do not 
find other animals than the long-Uved animals enumerated which are devoid 
of gall), "It Is necessary that A should be predicated of B. For it has been 
shown previously that if two terms are predicable of the same third, and If the 
extreme reciprocate with one of these, then the other of those predicates will be pre- 
dicable of that with which the first reciprocated ; but it Is necessary to know that 
C is the complex of ail the individual cases." The last sentence is extremely hard 
to Interpret. The expression to eut+jov occurring in It Is generally the technical 
word for major term, but as in the syllogism before us the major term Is one of 
the predicates, this signification would to contradict the words irpbt Bdrepov 
avrMv. Hamilton reads to pdoov, which makes the argument intelligible and 
coherent with the passage apparently referred to in Meucratwp&npoy. vlx., Anal. 
Pr., U. 21, p. 68a, 21-25. Probably ArtstoUo uses rb Upov here as equivalent to 
C. the ixpoy thi-ough which the Induction proceeds. According to the view taken 
above, the MtMcnce of tho Aristotelian Induction does not stall Ueintho universal- 
izing of C, but in connecting in one proposition the attributes B and V found to 
coexist in the group C. There la thus in one sense no middle, for cause is not 
reached ; in another sense there is. for C is the material Unk connecting A and 
B. Aristotle then might naturally use ixpo* for C. and assimilate the process of 
induction to a syllogism in which there wss reciproc a tion of terms. In fact, 
however, induction regarded altar his fashion results merely in the i nnHtulhiu 
of a group or class characterised as possessing two attributes In 
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lies mainly in the matter, not form, of the process. I oi thew 
Are numerous hints in Aristotle respecting scientific procedure* and, 
if we consider what is peculiar to modern views, we shall find that 
it consists mainly in tne increased fulness and complexity of our 
fundamental scientific notions, a fulness and complexity resulting 
from long-continued scientific research. Our modem logic of induc- 
tion has profited mainly by the general advance of scientific method, 
and tends to increase as these methods, by constant contact with 
facts become more refined and accurate. The additional cautions 
or limitations which we now introduce into our statement of the 
principles of inductive research concern not so much the form of 
inductive proof as the character and modes of obtaining evidence 
which is to satisfy the canons or rules of proof. Such limitations 
become upparent only through actual scientific progress, npt by 
analysis of the form of scientific proof. 

18. To Aristotle, as has been above said, proof is essentially syllo- 
gistic or deductive in character. Not every syllogism is an apodic- 
tic proof, but all proof is syllogistic. For proof or adequate 
knowledge is reference of effects to their causes, and the cause is the 
general element, rb Ka$d\ou, which forms the middle term in apodic- 
tic proof. Now proof by means of the cause or reason implies the 
existence of the cause ; the inquiry why a thing is is useless unless 
we know or assume that the thing is. If it exists, then the cause 
or roason of its so existing is that which gives it a definite character 
or position ; it is, in technical phraseology, the form of the thing. 
But the form of the thing, regarded apart from the material, acci- 
dental element essential to its concrete existence, is that which we 
express in a definition. Proof and definition are thus most closely 
connected. The terminus to which proof tends, not realized in all 
cases of proof but certainly in the most perfect, is the definition, 
and, besidos, if wo closely examine proof, and find that ultimately we 
can force back the chain of middle torms up to certain ultimate, 
primary universal, disclosed by voos, and that the nature of these 
primary universale is stated iu their definition, we see further that 
definition is connected with proof as the terminus from which proof 
starts. The exposition of definition is thus the crowning jiortion 
of Aristotle’s theory of apodictic method. 8 .In it we have brought 
into close, though not explicit, relation, the fundamental notions on 
which his logic rests, — the notions of the essence, universal, genus 
and specific difference. Definition, as concerned with that which is 
involved in demonstration, the ground or reason, is in cases where 
the reason and consequent are separable the sum of the demon- 
stration ; it is the compressed statement of the connexion between 
a subject aud the attribute demonstrated of it, t.c., in a syllogism of 
the first figure, the major term. 8 Frequently a definition merely 
states the demonstrated attribute in relation to its subject, without 
indicating the rational link. 4 Such definitions, however, are de- 
fective, just as the conclusion of a syllogism, if taken per se, is 
defective. 0 A genuine definition is the statement of the essence, 
which in mediated notions is the cause or middle term of the demon- 
stration, iu immediate notions is directly assumed.® A moroly 
nominal definition or explanation of what a name signifies is but a 
preparatory stadium in the progress towards real, genetic definition. 

Definition, then, like demonstration, rests on the essential or 
rational ground, the notion of the thing. The rational ground or 
notiou has its empirical aspect ; it determines a class, and thus, just 
as iu demonstration we may have forms of reasoning based primarily 
on the empirical details, so in framing definitions we may proceed 
from the empirical class, aud may formulate rules for defining which 
bear special reference to the genus or body of individuals. In such 
procedure there is always involved the general idea of the essence or 
notion as the determining universal, and without this general idea 
the subsidiary methods, induction and division, do not yield 
scientific definition. 

To frame a definition, then, i.e., to discover the elements whose 
combination as an essential unity makes up the notion of the things 
defined, we select the predicates Delonging to the things in question, 

1 See, lor examplo, the discussions In Topics, 1. 17-18; li. 10-11, on similarity ; 
hi the Post . Anal., 1. 18, on deductive and Inductive methods: In Post. Anal. , 
!i. 13. ou tho formation of definition; and in Post. Anal ., ii. 13, 14-18, on the 
rotation of oautc and effect. 

* It does not seora necessary here to consider In detail the peculiarities of 
apodictic as theso aio laid out In the drat, book of the Post. Anal., nor to deal with 
the doubt* raised regarding definition and proof in the first chapters of the second 
book. The substance of these difficult chapters can be readily summarized. If 
definition be taken «s a finished result, it seems to stand in no relation to proof, 
*nd Indeed It Is hard to discover how it comes about nt all. For definition euj»- 
poses that which Is Implied in proof, the existence of tho thing defined, and, 
moreover. It It in a special sense a unity, containing no distinction of subject and 
predicate, whereas such distinction is of tlm \ory essence of a demonstrated pro- 
position. Neither in province, nor in method. nor In result do definition and 
>roO t coincide. All This follows, however, from an abstract separation of the 
orm or essence Of the thing defined from the concrete nature of the thing. Tho 
eesenoe is not to be thken apart ; the definition does not pre-exist as a given fact. 
The essence is .reason of the fact, and is only discoverable when there 1 b the 
recognised dtftftM&Ioa of fact and reason of tne fact. We must consider definition 
in the seme tfiiuifier as being Involvod in end resulting from the genesis of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

i 1 * : ■ ”• 

* D^Anim*. 1L ijp. Ilia. 13 *q. 
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bat alao attaching to other sped** fit , i he aame gepn % 73* JMM* 
bination of such predicates which is not foq#d in other ;f{*c3afc 
which is, therefore, reciprocablq with the wence or foi^ofthi 
species, is its definition. The definition tnere|or@, couta&ftfliia 
genus aud the specific attribute (or combination of attributes), 01 
these elements, the genus is the least important; the truly essnatxai 
factor is the specific difference, and, in order that our definition 
should be ultimate, we must follow out the line qf specific ctif%- 
cnee by which a genus may be divided until we reach a final, irre- 
ducible characteristic or group of characteristics, constituting i 
lowest species (or natural kind, if one were to employ a term made 
current by J. S. Mill). The systematic following out of the specific 
differences is logical division ; the critical comparison of pointy of 
similarity in species of the same gemis, so as to obtain a higher 
generality, has no special title accorded to it, but it resembles the 
Socratic and Platonic induction (<rvvaywy4). Division proceeds oh 
the oppositions actually found in nature ; and, though, doubtless 
the division by dichotomy has formal advantages, it nas not, as a 
process of real cognition, any supreme value. The negative as such 
is the inconceivable, and presents nothing for cognition. 7 Ana 
division is not dependent on exhaustive knowledge; it is not necea- 
sary that, in order to recognize A as distinct from B, we abound 
know the whole universe of possible objects of cognition, A and 
B may be recognized as identical or distinct in essence, even 
though they at the same time jiossess distinct or identical acciden- 
tal marks. Knowledge, in other words, turns upon the essential, 
not upon the numerical universal. 8 It is only needful, then, that 
in the systematic process of indicating the elements of definition, 
all must be included that concern the essence, that the order must 
be strictly from determining to determined (or from more abstract 
or general to more concrete or special), and finally that theenuiperf 
ation be complete. The final division or species reached is the 
notion of the thing, and its expression is the definition. 

19. The analytical researches thus manifest themselves as* a real 
theory of knowledge and as forming an integral part of the 
Aristotelian system. Logical relations are throughout conditioned 
by the characteristics of the Aristotelian metaphysical conception* 
and the distinction of the formal or technical from the real in 
cognition has no place in them. No point is more frequently 
insisted on by Aristotle than the impossibility of deducing any 
scientific principles or results from the fundamental axiom of 
thought, the law of non-contradiction. In the Aristotelian system 
this axiom appears simply as the generalized expression for the 
peculiar characteristic of thought, its potentiality of truth or 
falsehood. Such potentiality accompanies thought throughout, and 
is the mark of its subjective character, but the actuality of thought 
is something quite distinct, and is only realized through the various 
processes whereby the world of fact is apprehended. Beyond a 
doubt knowledge has a general aspect ; ana there is thus possible 
a general theory of knowledge, but this is not to be regarded as 
merely a development from the fundamental axiom of thought. It is 
the general statement of what constitutes actual cognition, and thus 
refers ou the one hand to tho ultimate properties of that which is to 
be known, on tbe other hand to the qualities of knowledge as a 
subjective, though not the less real, fact. For to Aristotle subjective 
has not the sense which it may be fiaid to have assumed in modern 
logic, mainly through the Kantian analysis. The activity of 
thought which realizes itself in the consciousness of the individual 
is not a mere formal process of apprehension, mirroring or depicting 
reality that is totally distinct from it It is a reality, one aspect or 
phase of the total sum of things, and its development is a real process 
correlative with the development inherent in things as a whole. 

At the same time it is impossible to overlook the difficulties 
which attach to tho Aristotelian conception, and the consequent 
obscurities or perplexities in his logical researches. To remain 
always true to the fundamental conception of thought as one factor 
or phase in things, to trace its forms in such a moda as never to 
lose sight of its essential correlation to the development of reality, 
is in itself the hardest task for any thinker, and presupposes a more 
completed meta physic than is to be found in Aristotle. Some of 
those difficulties may be briefly noted, as they form the turning 
points of cortain later doctrines. The judgment or proposition is 
taken as the initial, the simplest phase of the activity of thought, and 
so as having the simplest relation to things. But the distinctions 
of things which are subjectively seized in the judgment are too much 
regarded os given facts, and Aristotle is thus involved in a difficulty 
respecting the import, the truth or falsity, of the iudgment The 
presence of this difficulty is specially discernible when he attempts 
to deal with the temporal reference in the judgment, with the 
doctrine of opposition, and with the natqrs of moaalifcy. Thus, he 
notes that the verb, the essential pari of the predicate, has a 

1 “ the ovofiux *6fn<rrov Is said to have no significance save as tie sum- 

mary of s proposition, while s negative proposition has significance only In regal'd 
to the corresponding positive. 

* The reference is to a theory advanced by Spensippos; see Psantl, L Sfi. 
Aristotle here touches on « logical problem whicn nas troubled many taridaiMa 
It is the same difficulty that arises whan the question of plarafity ef mans It 
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temporal significance, bnt he also notes that in universal judgments 
there is no reference to anjr specific time, and also that the copula, 
the verb is, has no existential meaning. He is thus driven to 
the enunciation of a view, common among recent logicians, that 
the judgment is a reflective or critical act, pronouncing on the truth 
or falsity of a contemplated separation or conjunction of facts, while, 
on the other hand, the very contemplation of conjunction or separa- 
tion has appeared as the essence of the judgment So, in dealing 
with opposition, he distinguishes contradictories from contraries, 
and is inclined to refer the second to the given nature of facts, 
wherein extreme oppositions of members falling under the same 
genus are presented- Modality, likewise, he treats confusedly, for 
the assignment of the modal relations to the predicate does not 
sufficiently determine their place in a theory of judgment, nor 
explain the relation in which they Btand to the judgment as the 
simplest activity of thought. 

Further, in dealing with the quantity of judgments, Aristotle is 
perplexed by his own theory of what constitutes generality. He is 
compelled to throw together universal judgments of a totally 
distinct kind, — empirical and rational, as one may call them, — anli 
though the underlying view that empirical universality is the 
expression of, anil is dependent on, rational connexion is made 
sufficiently clear in the doctrine of proof, it is not carried out to its 
consequences in the doctrine of judgment. Finally, to note only 
the crowning difficulty, tho theory of proof and of definition turns 
upon the nature of the essential connexion of attributes in a subject, 
but the explanation of essence is precisely the lacuna in the system. 
Indications of a theory of essence are not wanting, but it does not 
seem possible so to unite them as to form a consistent wholo. The 
greatest obscurity still hangs over the fundamental part of the 
system, the nature of the wpwra which are apprehended by vovs } of 
the specific relation of attributes KaS'abra to their subjects, and of 
the ft tat from which particular sciences start. That the 

wp6ra(rtts Hfittroij so frequently adduced as integral parts of proof, 
are analytical judgments 1 cannot ho accepted without such 
qualifications as to render the use of such a term misleading ; but 
what their precise nature is remains in the Aristotelian system 
undetermined. 


Logic from Aristotle to Bacon and Descartes. 

20. The long history of philosophic thought from Aristotle to the 
beginning of the modern perioil furnishes no new conception of 
logic so complete and methodical as to require detailed treatment, 
but exhibits alterations in special doctrines, additions, and new 
points of view numerous enough to account for a certain radical 
change in tho mode of regarding logic which is, for our present 
purpose, the only interesting feature. This chango may perhaps be 
expressed not inaccurately as the tendency towards formalizing 
logic. Gradually logical researches came to have their boundaries 
extended in one way by the introduction of new matter, and 
narrowed in another by restriction of logical consideration to one 
special aspect of knowledge. Much in the history of this movement 
still remains in obscurity, but the general rosult is sufficiently clear. 
The periods into which the historical development of logic through- 
out this long interval may be naturally divided, with their main 
characteristics, are the following. (1) The Peripatetic School , 
represented by Theophrastus* and Kudemus, following in the main 
the Aristotelian tradition, but deviating in certain fundamental 
^respects, and on the whole treating the matter of logical research as 
though it were separate from and inde{>en(lent of the theory of 
knowledge as a whole. To this school is due tho distinct recognition 
of the hypothetical and disjunctive proposition and syllogism, and 
the more complete enumeration oi the possible valid modes of 
categorical reasoning. In both cases the additions are made to 
turn upon purely Formal considerations. The hypothetical and 
disjunctive judgments are treated as given varieties, to be discerned 
in ordinary language and expression, not as resting upon any 
fundamentally distinct principle or activity of thought. 1 The 
addition of five indirect moods to those recognized by Aristotle as 
belonging to the first figure proceeds on the purely formal ground 
of difference in position of the middle term in the two premisses. 
(2) The Epicurean and Stoic Logics. Of these the Epicurean pre- 
sents no points of interest The Stoic logic, on the other hand, 
is the first example of a purely formal doctrine based on and 
associated with a thoroughly empirical theory of cognition. In 
essence the Stoic doctrine is identical with that of Antiatnenes, above 
noted, and it is interesting to observe that, under the purely 
nominalist theory, logic becomes almost identical with the doctrine 
of expression, or rhetoric. The theory of naming, and that of the 


t Zel le r will have it ; see Ph. <L Or .. 1L 2, 1*1, n. Doubtfe* ArhtotJe doe* 
define an e eeantUl attribute aa being one contained In the subject or one of which 
the subject notion is an integral part, but this relation of entering into the 
is not to be Identified rashly with the modern view of the analytical 
relation of subject and predicate. , . ... * 

i The nature of hypothetical Inference and Its law are recognised with the 
naateflt by AriatoUe. From hi* theory of. essence as causal nexus, 

uy distinction of kind between an apo^c f«tagorical) syiloaism and a bypo- 
■ 5 type contemplated by later logicians wae impossible and needless. 
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conjunction of names in propositions, are thefundamental portions 
of the body of logic. Naturally the Stoic logicians tende^. tc 
increase the bulk or logic by introducing numerous distinctions of 
language, and by signalizing varieties of judgment dependent; on 
varieties of verbal expression. (81 The acceptation gf Logie amm f 
the Romans. Here there must be distinguished the quaal-rh^ffca! 
logic, such as is found in Cicero, which is altogether Stoftf in 
character, and the Aristotelian logic, as developed by Boetiftn 
with the additions of the later commentators. In Boetius one notbs 
specially the technical or formal character of the treatment which 
w as of special importance historically, from the foot that the e arlier 
scholastic writers derived their main knowledge of logic ftjtfm 
certain of the treatises of Boetius. (i) The Scholastic Logic* Ott 
the details of the scholastic logic it is not necessary to enter, but 
there must be noted tho following poiuts as of interest in determining 
wlmt may well be called the current conception of the Aristotelian 
logic in modern times. The earlier scholastics, in possossioh of but 
few of Aristotle’s writings, added nothing of importance to the body 
of logical researches, and tho permanent subject of discussion, the 
nature of universals, did not, through any of its solutions, affect the 
treatment of logical doctrines. The introduction of tho body of the 
Aristotelian wrings was contemporaneous with the introduction 
of the Ara v > w . itings and commentaries into western Europe, fihd 
there grew .p therewith a more developed treatment of what may 
ho called me psychological element of logic. The logic oi the later 
scholastics is characterized by two points of interest, historically 
unconnected, but having a natural affinity, — the ouo, the intrbdtife* 
tion of an immense mass of subtle distinctions, mainly verbal, 
making up tho body of the Parva Jjogicalia t the other, the influence 
of the nominalist conception of thought* The peculiarity of the 
nominalist view is tho severance of immediate apprehension from 
discursive thought, the assignment of all matter of knowledge to 
the one, and of all form to the other. But form, undor this con- 
ception of discursive thought, can bo found only in the generalizing 
function of signs or names ; accordingly the fundamental processes 
of logical thought are regarded as so many modes of application 
of names. Tho Inter nominalist logicians were thus naturally led 
to tho expenditure of immense subtlety and diligence on the 
thorny problems of tho Parva Logicalia , while at the same time the 
jMsculiar inner difficulty of the theory became apparent as its ubn* 
sequences were worked out. (5) The. Reaction against Aristotelianism 
and the Humanist Modification, of Logic. Little of positive value for 
logical theory is offered by the numerous works representing thisatage 
of historical development. Valla, Agricola, and Vires, with much 
good criticism in general spirit and detail, present a rhetorico-glW- 
nmtieal logic that resembles most closely Cicero’s eolectio reproduc- 
tion of Stoicism. Ramus, the only logician of the period with 
historic renown, contributes really nothing to the history of logic, 
his innovations consisting mainly in the omission of the most 
valuable portions of the genuine Aristotolic logic, the insertion of 
practical and interesting examples, and finally rearrangement or 
redistribution of the heads under which logical doctrine wjui ex- 
pounded. The Ramist school, most numerous and flourishing, 
produced no logical work of the first importance. 4 

The net result of this whole period was the severance of a cer- 
tain body of doctrine, formal in diameter (the thooiy of second 
intentions), from theory of knowledge generally, and from all the 
concrete sciences. The boundaries ana even tne functions of thUi 
doctrine remained unfixed, lor difference regarding fundamental 
joints of extra-logical theory led to difference in mode of treat- 
ment, as well as to difference in conceptions of the end and value 
of logic. 

Logic of Bacon and Descartes. 


21. Modern reform of logic, by which may be understood the 
attempt to place logical theory in a more close and living relation 
to actual scientific method, begins with Bacon and Descartee* To 
both the scholastic logic presented itself as the essence of a 
thoroughly false and futile method of knowledge. Neither had the 
acquaintance with the genuine Aristotelian system requisite in order 
to distinguish the elements of permanent value from the worthless 
accretions under which these had been buried, and, as a natural 
consequence, the views of both have a far closer resemblance 
to the Aristotelian doctrine than might be imagined from the 
attitude of opposition common to them. Both thinkers were 
animated by the spirit of reformation in science, and both em- 
phasize the practical end of all speculation. For both, therefore/ 
logic, which to neither is of high value, appeared to be a species of 
practical science, a generalized statement of the mode in whioh 
intellect acquires new knowledge, in which the mind proceeds from 
known to unknown. 1 But such a conception of logic is, if the 
expression be permitted, formal ; that is to say, the actual province 
of logic is not determined thereby, but awaite determination from 


* Th« flrtt of those is . r " rtanht, ee Prsntl hat 1* toured to prove, Bjrttati&e jta 

origin, hut it still remfilnx rtoucafti) whence the Eastern logician* draw, TbeJ&Mfi 
probable *oarc« i* the fltmc xrttttogs. ,**V*W, 

* Bee nqte C. p, 0O& . ' v , 
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the further idea of the nature of knowledge and the ultimate con- 
atitution of that which is to be known. When this point is reached, 
a radical divergence presents itself between the views of Descartes 
and Bacon, consequent on which appears a radically divergent state- 
ment of the main processes and methods of logical theory. 

To Descartes tne ideal of cognition is the mathematical, that 
in which from assured and distinct data we proceed by strict 
sequence of proof to determine accurately and completely the nature 
of complex phenomena. Such an ideal, extended so as to em- 
brace knowledge as a whole, dominates the whole of the Cartesian 
speculation, and, as in the case of the Socratic doctrine of know- 
ledge, is the ground of the Cartesian doubt. Perfect certainty, i. e . , 
clearness and distinctness of principles, logical consecutiyeness of 
deduction from them, und exhaustive enumeration of details— such 
are the characteristics of completed knowledge. There follow 
naturally therefrom tho main processes of knowledge : — intuition, 
by which the simple data and axioms are apprehended ; induction , 
or exhaustive enumeration of the elementary factors of any 
phenomenon ; deduction , or determination of the complex as the 
necessary result of the combination of simple factors. To the 
processes of induction and deduction, when viewed more generally, 
the titles analysis and synthesis may be given. 1 * * * * * * On other portions 
of logical theory Descartes does not enter, and the text-books of 
tho Cartesian school, even the celebrated Port Koyal logic, do little 
more than expound with some freshness such of the older material 
as seemed capable of harmonizing with the new conception. 

Two things only require note in respect to the Cartesian logic, apart 
from its freshness anu completeness \ the one is the obscurity which 
hangs over the nature of intuition ; the other is the step in advance 
of the scholustic logic effected in the assimilation of deduction to 
synthesis. As regards the first, the criteria laid down by Descartes, 
viz., clearness and distinctness, are unsatisfactory and ambiguous. 
It ia evident that he implied under these clear and distinct recogni- 
tion of necessity in the data or principles, but the nature of this 
necessity is never made clear. a As regards the second, it was of 
importance to signalize, as against the scholastic view, that the 
universal in thought or reasoning was not only of the nature of the 
class notion, that genera and species were not the ultimate universal, 
but were themselves secondary products, formed by reasoning, and 
basod upon essential connexion of facts. In this Descartes wus 
but returning to tho genuine Aristotelian doctrine, but his view 
has all tho advantage derived from a truer and more scientific con- 
ception of what these connexions in nature really are. 

22. What is peculiar in the logic of Bacon springs likewise 
from the peculiarities of the underlying conception of nature, The 
inductive method, expounded in the Novum Organum , is, however, 
only part of tho Baconian logic, and, since it is commonly regarded 
as being the whole, a brief statement of what Bacon included under 
logic may hero be given. 

Viewing logic as the doctrine which deals with tho use and object 
of the intellectual faculties, Bacon divides it (in this approximating 
somewhat to the extended division of the Stoic logicians) into (1) 
tho art of inquiry or invention, (2) the art of examination -or judg- 
ment, (3) the art of memory, and (4) the art of elocution or 
tradition. The third and fourth divisions are unimportant ; the 
first and second might be called respectively the theory of tho 
acquisition of knowledge and the theory of evidence or proof. 
The art of inquiry is subdivided into the art of tho discovery of 
arts and the art of the discovery of arguments. The Becond of 
these Bacon regards as identical with the Topics of the Greek and 
Roman dialectic, and therefore os of comparatively slight value. 
Of the first there are two main branches : — (A) Experientia Literata 
and (B) Interpretatio Naturse. The art of judgment has two 
subdivisions : — the examination of methods of reasoning — induction 
and syllogism — which resembles the older analytic ; and the 
examination of errors of reasoning — whether these be sophistical, 
i.*., the logical fallacies of the older doctrine, or errors of inter- 
pretation to be removed by careful criticism of scientific terms, or 
arising from erroneous tendences of the mind (the doctrine of idola) 
— which resembles the older treatment of Elenchi. 

The peculiarity of the Baconian logic, then, must be sought in 
the processes included under the art of discovering arts or knowledge. 
Among those the syllogism is not included. It is a process with no 
practical utility ; it involves premisses of which the truth is simply 
assumed, and consequently its conclusions can have no validity 
beyond that of the premisses ; it affects to determine the particular 
from the general, out in fact nature is much more suotle than 
intellect, and our generalizations, which are but partial abstractions, 
are quite inadequate to afford exhaustive knowledge of the particular ; 
It throws no light upon the essential part of cognition as a process 

1 See Regulm md directions* tngntii, Nos. 2, 3, and especially 7. The celebrated 

rules of speculation {De Methodo) are only a more popular statement of the same 

processes. 

* His ultimate standard Is, no doubt, necessity for a thinking subject. What- 

ever Is so oonnected with the existence of Che thinking being that without it this 

existence is incomprehensible is necessary. But to apply this ideal to any pro- 

position mm the first, the Cogito ergo seta, is for Descartes the fundamental 

difficulty of his philosophy. 


in formation, viz., the method by which we are to obtain accurate 
notions of things, and judgments based on these notions. More- 
over, the deductive or syllogistic procedure favours and encourages 
the tendency to rash generalization, to the formulation of a univere&l 
axiom from few jiartieulars, and to the uncritical acceptance of 
experience. If syllogism exist at all, there must be a prior process, 
that of generalizing by rigid and accurate methods from experience 
itself. Syllogism is not entirely worthless. It is of particular 
service in some branches of science (e.g., the mathematical), and 
generally may be employed so soon as the principles of a science 
are w ell established ; but it is a subordinate and secondary method. 

The art of discovery, then, is the method of generalizing from 
experience. What this method shall be depends entirely on the 
thinker's conception of experience. Now Bacon’s conception is 
perfectly definite. Observation presents to us complex natures which 
are the results of simpler, more general forms or causes. From the 
complex phenomena these forms are to be sifted out by a methodical 
process of analysis and experiment. A general proposition is one 
stating tho connexion between complex natures and their simple 
forms or causes ; it is, therefore, the result of a graduated process. 
No doubt there may be generalizations based only on an ingenious 
comparison of tho complex phenomena as they are presented to us ; 
such a process Bacon calls Experientia Literata y and the maxims 
recommended for it much resemble the ordinary methods of ex- 
periment, but truly scientific knowledge is only to be obtained by 
the complete inductive method. The characteristics of this induc- 
tive method follow at once from the nature of the object in view. 
The form which is sought can be detected only by examination 
of cases in which the given complex effect is present, in which it is 
absent, and in which it appeals in different degrees or amounts. 
By a critical comparison of these cases we may be able to detect, 
and, were tho enumeration exhaustive, we must infallibly detect, 
by process of exclusion or elimination, a phenomenon constantly 
present when the effect is present, absent whenever the effect is 
absent, and varying in degree with the effect. Such a phenomenon 
would be the form in question, — the cause of the given fact or 
attribute. Exhaustive enumeration is, of course, an ideal, and 
therefore the method of exclusion can never be perfectly carried 
out, but all additional aids have significance only as supplying in 
part the place of exhaustive enumeration. We may, on the basis of 
a wide examination, frame a first generalization {first vintage as 
Bacon metaphorically calls it), and proceed to test its correctness 
by carrying out the critical comparison with it ill view. Or wo 
may, under the guidance of our leading principle, take advantage 
of certain typical cases presented by nature, or force cases by 
experiment in such a way as to sujjersedo the enumeration. There 
are prerogative instances, critical phenomena, helpful in discovery 
of the cause of a phenomenon. Of other adminicula, or aids to 
induction, only the titles are given by Bacon, and it would be 
hazardous to conjecture as to their significance. 8 

The Baconian logic, then, or at least what is peculiar to it, is thor- 
oughly conditioned by the peculiarities of the Baconian metaphysic 
or conception of nature and natural processes. As to the novelty 
of the logic, this to us docs not appear to lie iii the mere fact that 
stress is laid upon induction, nor do we think it correct to assign 
to Bacon the introduction of the theory of induction as an integral 
portion of logic. But it consists in the new view taken of what 
constitutes the universal in thought, a vjAw which may bqu 
inadequate, but which colours and affects everyprocess of thought, 
and therefore every [>ortion of logical theory. It is but a con- 
sequence of Bacon’s narrow view of the essence of syllogism that 
he should set induction in opposition to deduction, and regard 
syllogism as of service only for communication of knowledge. His 
inductive methods are throughout syllogistic in this respect, that 
they like all processes of thought involve the combination of 
universal and particular. Experience is interpreted, that is to say, 
viewed upder the light of a general idea or notion. 

Logic on the Basis of Psychological Empiricism . 

Locke, Hume , Mill, Condillac . 

23. The universal element in thought which is recognized by 
Bacon as present received from him no special treatment. Hia 
theory of the nature of knowledge offered no explanation of the 
origin, significance, and validity of the notions involved in inductive 
procedure. The Essay on the Human Understanding , which carries 
out in the domain of inner experience the practical tendency of the 
Baconian method, supplied from the point of view of individualism 
tho metaphysical theory common to both, a certain psychological 
theory of the universal element in knowledge, and thereby afforded 
a new foundation for logical doctrines. The Essay contains, in an 
unsystematic fashion, much that bears directly on logic (c,g. t the 
whole discussion on names* the classification of the signification of 

3 Sov. Org. y it. 21. In addition to prerogative instances there are mentioned 
— supports of Induction ; rectification of induction ; variation of the investigation 
according to the nature of the subject; prerogative natures; limits of investiga- 
tion ; application to practice ; preparations for Investigation ; amending and 
descending sca»e oi axioms 
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Judgments, the criticism of syllogistic argument), but of more 
importance than these detached and direct portions is the general 
principle which underlies the whole view of human knowledge. 
This principle is briefly that of psychological genesis. All the com- 
plex tacts of knowledge are regarded as mechanical compounds due 
to the coherence of simple data, the facts of inner and outer sense. 
The method of Locke is that which underlies and determines all 
the logical work of one very important school of logicians. 

It is not noedful to enter into details of Locke’s own contributions 
to the foundation of logic. But it may bo pointed out that from 
his position there were two possible lines of development. In his 
view the primitive impressions, the facts of inner and outer sense, 
were in themselves pnmitivo facts of cognition ; they wore oogni- 
tionB (it is the very essence of Locke’s method to identify a simple 
impression of sense with the knowledge of a simple sense fact). The 
processes of abstraction, comparison, i. r. , judging and reasoning, 
were exercised upon their data, and these products were, in conse- 
quence, of a secondary and, so to speak, artificial character. It was 
natural that a thinker who identified impressiou of sense with 
knowledge of a sense fact should maintain that the secondary for- 
mations of thought (general ideas, general propositions, syllogism) 
were not indispensable for cognition ; that we could and did reason 
from particulars to particulars. At the sumo time Locke admitted 
the secondary processes as having actual existence, and in one 
important case (that of the judgment of coexistence, with which 
may be taken the idea of substance and of real relation) seemed 
to allow that in judgment something was addod to the primitive 
data. It was possible, then, for development from Locke’s position 
to proceed either by offering an explanation of the added elements, 
which should l>e in stricter harmony with the fundamental doctrine, 
of psychological genesis, or by throwing them entirely out of account 
anil concentrating attention on the primitive data as the only 
materials of cognition. The first in the line taken by Hume, which 
finds its logical completion in Mill ; the second is the lino taken by 
Condillac. 

Hume has an easy task so long os ho meroly subjects Locke's 
|>osition to negative criticism ; for the added elements, the ideas 
of substance, relation, cause, &c., are clearly inept and defenceless 
when the facts to be linked by them are already contemplated ns 
bo many completed, isolated cognitions. But where connectedness 
of cognition is in question, and where some explanation is demanded 
of the relations wnich seem to supply the universal rule in think- 
ing, Hume’s task is not so simple, and his final answer that those 
relations are psychological growths or products of association is 
neither satisfactory in itself nor quite in keeping with other jiortions 
of his doctrine. In Hume, however, we lind the first thorough- 
going attempt to construct a theory of knowledge on the basis of 
psychological empiricism or individualism, and the first contribu- 
tions to u doctrine of inductive proof as }>ortion of this more com- 
prehensive theory. Briefly, so far as logic is concerned, Hume 
offers as explanation of the universal in thought association of 
ideas, hut does not treat of logic specially or in detail. 

The complete statement of the theory of knowledge from the 
jwyehological point of view is that contained in Mill’s System of 

e airn of that work is the exposition of the theory of knowledge. 
Now knowledge, the term being taken in a wide sense, is charac- 
terized by one quality mainly, viz., evidentiary force. For every 
itdta entering into the sum of our beliefs at any moment, immediate 
perception being discounted, there may be reasons advanced, ad equate 
or inadequate. The exposition of the relations between beliefs and 
their evidence or ground is logic, and logic is thus in one sense 
formal, inasmuch as the relations of evidence and belief are general, 
not dependent on the glacial nature of the facts believed, and in 
another sense real, in that knowledge is conceivable only in strictest 
relation to the things known. 

Now, the exposition of the general nature of grounds of l>eliot 
is in fact identical with a theory of the universal element in 
thought or cognition, and this theory is the essential portion of 
Mill’s logic. It being assumed that the facts with which 
knowledge is concerned are minds, bodies, states of consciousness, 
and the relations (coexistence, sequence, similarity) among those 
states, and that propositions express, therefore, existence, co- 
existence, sequence, or resemblance, on what is l»sed any inference 
going beyond a present perception ? The proi>o«itions which make 
up cognition, strictly so called, are not mere expressions of momen- 
tary states ; they are expressions of belief regarding the more or 
less constant relations of facta. They are, in fact, conclusions. The 
theory of proposition and of reasoning is one. On what, then, do 
such conclusions rest t ' , 

The warrant for any conclusion based upon experience, and 
referring to experience itself, can be found only in experience or in 
some principle furnished by experience. It may be shown that 
evidence for a conclusion is adequate, if we can oompare this 
evidence with the kind of evidence on which a wider conclusion, 
frequently or constantly verified, rests. This comparison of par- 
fcjcular evidence with more general evidence is the preliminary 


answer famished by MilL But what is the general evidence referred 
to, and what is the principle founded on it I The general evidence 
is the repeated experience of constancy of connexion among groups 
of phenomena, and tho principle founded on it is that of the 
existence of uniformity or rather of uniformities in nature. The 
evidence and the principle aro purely psychological in joharacter ; 
that is to say, repeated experience, beginning with familiar oases 
and extending itself as time goes on, produces, by the natural laws 
of association, an assured beliof that phenomena as a whole, or at 
least in the main, are connected together in constant, uniform, 
invAriablo modes. Such a belief, once established, servos as an 
ultimate criterion of proof, and as an index for research. We pro- 
ceed in our investigations in tho light of this principle, and the 
tests by which wo estimate the validity of evidence for any 
cuior inference as to uniformity are generalized statements deducible 
from it So soon as our evidence' is of such a character that, in the 
case before us, either tho inference of uniformity is warranted or 
the general principle must be held not to apply to this particular 
case, wo have proof as cogent as experience can afford. 

The universal in knowledge, then, is this naturally formed 
assumption regarding the courts' of nature. The logic of know- 
ledge is tho exposition of tho modes in which evidence is obtained, 
of tho tests by which its validity is estimated, and of the forms in 
which evidence and conclusion are connected. 

The characteristic features of tho subordinate processes of proof 
are at oneo doducible from this fundamental view. For if the 
simplest form of inference be, psychologically, tho transition effected 
by association from one particular case to another resembling it, and 
if the essence of proof consist in comparison of tho evidence for any 
one conclusion with the type of evidence for the general assumption 
regarding nature (or at least a wider portion of nature), it is evident 
that syllogism, in the ordinary acceptation of the term (in which it 
implies a concrete general proposition, a particular subsumed there- 
under, and a conclusion), is neither a primitive form of inferonce 
nor a valid mode of proof. Doubtless we do in reasoning employ 
general propositions in order to express the determination of some 
particulars belonging to tho same class, but the general proposition 
is itself a conclusion, resting on evidence of the kind above 
doHcritiod, and the essence of syllogistic reasoning is not the sub- 
sumption of a particular under a general in which it is included, 
hut the expression of belief tbnt the evidence for the general pro- 
position is adequate to cover all the jiarticiilar coses, including those 
which have not Wen taken into account in formulating it. The 
major premiss of a syllogism is the record of a previous induction, 
and the syllogistic, process, bringing forward a new ease, is a valu- 
able method for testing the adequacy of the previous generalization. 
As to generalization itself, tho basis is evidently to be sought 
in cxiierierice, apprehended by observation and experiment. Did 
experience present to us isolated phenomena, i.e., phenomena so 
arranged that enumeration of tho elementary constituents, whether 
antecedents or coniequents, were jKisaiblo, then our inductive pro- 
cedure must be regulated by those canons or axioms which oxpress 
the kind of evidence already referred to as establishing uniformity. 
These canons or axioms, however, are, like the Baconian method of 
exclusion, tests for an ideally jwrfeet experience, and they, there- 
fore, only lie in tho background of actual scientific procedure, which 
has to employ other processes, both of inference and of proof. For, 
if we can in no way obtain more than a knowledge of the Coexistence 
of facts, we are unable to bring our evidence into conformity with 
tho inductive canons, save in the ideal instance in which absolutely 
exhaustive experience both of positive and negative coses is possible. 
Inferences as to law or uniformity of coexistence must here be based 
on numerical calculation of probability, and the conclusions present 
themselves in the }>eeuliar numerical form appropriate to proposi- 
tions of probability. Further, if the phenomena under investigation 
bo complex, so that the canons of neither observation nor experiment 
are immediately applicable, the process of investigation must of 
necessity be tho combined method of analysis and synthesis : 
analysis, aided by hypothetical conjecture, formulating such general 
laws of elementary factors as are known or presumed to exist in the 
case in question ; synthesis, combining these laws and calculating 
with greater or less numerical exactness, according to the nature of 
the matter, the probable combined effect,— the whole tested by 
critical comparison of the calculated result with the actual pheno- 
mena. Here, as one can see, syllogistic procedure appears in ite 
true scientific aspect as the form of thought by which we pass from 
the simple to the more complex, from the elementary essence or 
cause to the complex accident or effect The elementary causes, no 
doubt, have no more cogent evidence than that which can be 
afforded by experience viewed in the light of our psychological 
assumption of uniformities ; nevertheless the whole procedure of 
scientific investigation is recognized as being essentially of the type 
sketched in somewhat imperfect outline by Aristotle. 

So far. then, as the logic of Mill is concerned, and apart from the 
undeniable richness and completeness of knowledge with which the 
various processes are treated, we note but one fundamentally new 
feature, namely, the explanation offered of the universal efcftent 
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throngh which alone perception# are raised into cognitions, through 
which alone reasoned knowledge i# jioseible. It is the only explana- 
tion possible on the basis of psychological individualism ; its value, 
and tnorefore the value of the systematic deductions from it, must 
depeud on the accuracy and coherence of the psychological or meta- 
physical theory on which it is founded. 

24. It was possible, however, to proceed by another route from 
the position taken up by Locke. It it be held that the elementary 
impressions, mechanically regarded as somehow arising in mind, are 
in themselves cognitions, then it is possible to view them as con- 
taining in themselves all possible cognition. In other words, we 
may confusedly identify the projiosition that knowledge does not 
extend beyond the field of experience witli the very different pro- 
position that the only items of knowledge arc the isolated impres- 
sions which apitear to make up experience. If this identification 
be accented (and the conception involved is precisely that under- 
lying all consistent nominalism from Antisthenes downwards), then 
the only processes requiring to be taken into account are those 
whereby clearness and distinctness are introduced into our Qiossibly ) 
vague perceptions. For these processes analysis is an adequate 
title. All knowlodgo, i.c., whatever is characterized by clearness, 
definiteness, consequence, is the analysis of what is given in isolated 
jierceptions. Each jierception is itself and is only itself ; no judg- 
ment is possible save that of identity, In other words, if there l>e 
judgment at all, it can consist only in the assertion that the 
unanolysed perception is identical with that into which it is 
analysed, ana as each jKmwption and each analytic jiortioii of a 
perception may bo signified by an arbitrary sign (name or other 
Hieroglyphic), judgment is essentially un affair of naming, a 
declaration that different names are identical or belong to the sarno 
perception. Reasoning is simply the transition from one identity 
to another, — a more develo^d result of analysis. Scientific or real 
knowlodgo is an accurately framed Hvntem of signs, i,e. y a collocation 
of signs which expresses precisely the results oT the analysis of com- 
plex perceptions. I^ogie, under this doctrine of knowledge, is 
merely a statomeut of the various modes in which analysis is carried 
out, of the ways in which names are applied, and of the forms iu 
which names arc combined, Such is the theory of logic pruseutod 
by Condillac. 1 

Logic on the RaMs of Metaphysical Psychology. 

Leibnitz and herbart. 

25. One development from the psychology of Locke lias thus 
appeurod os an oxtrerne formalism, which if carried out consistently 
must needs assume the aspect of a numerical or mechanical system 
of computation. 1 It is remarkable that a very similar result was 
reachod by Leibnitz, a thinker who proceeded from a quite opjioaed 
psychological conception. The similarity is duo to the presence in 
both theories of a certain abstract principle, intimately though 
not necessarily connected with the rwqmctive psychologies. In 
place of the single jwreeption which in Condillac’s logic is the 
element to lie analysed, there appears in Leibnitz’s view the single 
consciousness of the monad (see LiunNtTZ, p. 424); in both cases, 
however, knowledge is assumed to exist there implicitly and to 
stand in need only of evolution. The methods oy which this 
evolution is to proceed form for Ixubnitz the substance of a new 
and ftll-compronensivo science, “ Scion tia Generulia,” of which the 
older logic, is hut a jwirt. 

The characteristics of Scion tia Generalis aro at once dedncihlc from 
the two general principles which in Leibnitz’s view dominate all 
our thinking, — the law of sufficient reason and the law of non- 
contradiction. It must contain a complete account of the modes in 
whiqh from data conclusions are drawn, and in which from given 
facts data a re inferred, and sinoo the only logical relations are 
those of identity and lion-eontradiction, the forms of inference from 
or to data must ho the general modes of combination of simple 
elementary facts which ure possible under the law of non-contra- 
diction. The statement of the data of any logical problem, and the 
description of the processes involved in combining them or in 
arriving at them, are much assisted by, if not dependent on, the 
employment of a geucral characteristic or symbolic art 

The fundamental divisions theu of Scientia Gencralis, so far at 
least os its groundwork are coneernod (for Leibnitz sometimes in- 
cludes under the one head all i>os«iblo applications of the theory), 
Aye (1) the synthetical combinatorial art, the theory of the pro- 
cesses by ‘which from given facts complex results may be obtained 
(of these processes, which make up general mathesis , syllogistic and 
mathematical demonstration are special varieties) ; (2) the analytic 
or riwrejiaive art which starring from a complex fact endeavour? 
ty 4f£ain knowledge of the data from whose combination it arosej* 
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Of the nature of the second portion only a few brief indications 
are contained in the logical tracts and in detached utterances in 
the larger works of Leibnitz. When complex combinations are 
presented, or, in the most general form, when the investigation baa 
to start from experience, from truths of fact, the work of analysis is 
endless ; the regress to conditions is practically infinite. Deter- 
mination of the necessary data cannot in such a case possess 'more 
tlian probablo value, but the probabilities may be estimated 
according to the rules laid down in the progressive or synthetic 
art. 4 The logic of probability is thus recognized as an integral 
l>ortion of the logical system. 

Of the first art, tho lopfical calculus in particular, a somewhat 
clearer and fuller outline is given.® The logical calculus implies 
(1) the statement of data in their simplest form, (2) the assignment 
of the general laws under which combination of these data is pos- 
sible, (3) the complete exjiosition of the forms of combination, (4)*the 
employment of a dofinite set of symbols, both of data and of modes 
of combination, subject to symbolic laws arising from the laws 
under which combination is possible. In the Fundamenta Calculi 
JlaHocinatoris and the Non-ine.lcgans Specimen Demonstrandi, some* 
thing is effected towards filling up the first, second, and fourth of 
these rubrics, but in no case is tho treatment exhaustive. The 
simple data, called characters or formulas, are symbolized by letters, 
relations of data by a somewhat complicated and varying system of 
algebraic Bigna; for the calculus, or set of operations exercised upon 
relations given so os to produce new formula?, no comprehensive 
system of symbols is adopted. Formulae, relations, and operations 
take the place of notions, judgments, and syllogism. The general 
laws of combination of data aro stated without much precision. 
Leibnitz recognizes the law of substitution, notes also what have 
been called the laws of reduplication and commutativeness, but, in 
actual realization of his method, employs indifferently the relation 
of containing and contained or the relation of identical substitution 
(lequipolleuce). No attempt is made to develop a complete scheme 
of lvoasible modes of combination. H 

At the root of Leibnitz's universal calculus, as of Condillac’s 
method of analysis, ami generally of nominalist logic, there lies a 
jKjeuliar acceptation of tho alwtraet law of identity. That a thing 
is what it is, — that knowledge of a thing is a single, indivisible, 
mechanical fact, susceptible only of explication or of expanded 
statement, — this is the principle dominating logical theories which 
ill other resects may differ widely. Insistence upon this aspect of 
knowledge or of the object known is the ground for assigning to 
thought a function purely analytic, which is the very keynote of 
nominalism. It is not hard to see, however, that so to view the law 
of identity is to abstract from all the conditions of actual thinking 
and knowing, and to throw into the assumed simple fact all the 
complexity which is afterwards to l>e discovered in it by analysis. 
Tho knowledge of a thing is not to be explained in this abstract or 
mechanical fashion. Truth does not consist in the empty recogni- 
tion that a is a, and in the repetition of this unimportant fact, but 
in the knowledge of tho nature of a, a knowledge which essentially 
consists in relating a to its intellectual conditions, iu assigning to it 
a place in the intelligible world. The identity of the thing with 
itself is a more aspect of the complex process whereby the thing is 
cognized. It hardly requires to be pointed out that the minor forms 
of tho same fundamental view, the various attempts to express the 
essence of a judgment as the assertion of identity, are oj>en to ine 
same objection. They take an attract view of the judgment,* and 
regard as the essential fact that which is but an accessory or adjunct 
or consequence. Difference, to put it in the briefest fashion, is no 
less essential to a judgment than identity. 7 

26. The view oiTogic put forward by Herbart, from a metaphysico- 
psyehological basis resembling that of Leibnitz, agrees in so many 
respects with that of Leibnitz, although containing no reference to 
the idea of a logical calculus, that it may l>e placed under the same 
head. Logic, according to Herbart, is a purely formal doctrine ; it 
lias to do only with the modes by which clearness, distinctness, and 
system are introduced arnoLg our ideas. Logical forms, then, the 
notion, judgment, and syllogism, are not to be regarded as having 
any metaphysical reference ; they are not even to be explained 
psychologically ; they stand on their own footing as explanatory 
processes exercised about the representations which under their own 
natural laws fill up consciousness, coming and going within the 


4 Op. PM., pn. 307, 808; cf. generally pp, 84, 08, 843. 
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apWe of apperception. According to tbit view tho whole pro- 
vince of knowledge ia excluded from logic, and it* is assumed that 
knowledge is somehow given, mechanically, without the oo*opera- 
tfon of processes, if not ident ical with, yet strong! v resembling, tbowo 
reoogoued as logical. Herbart does not succeed in vindicating an 
independent place for a purely formal logic. 


The Kantian Logic. 


' 27. The critical method, which has so influenced general philo- 
sophy that all later speculation refers more or less directly to it, has 
at the same time profoundly modified all later conceptions of the 
sphere and method of logic. From the Kantian philosophy there 
spring directly the three most important modern doctrines of logical 
theory.— that which, with many variations in detail, regards logic as 
a purely formal science, the science of the laws of thought or of the 
laws under which thought as such operates, and of tho forms into 
which thought as such dovolops; that which, likewise with many 
variations, unites logical doctrines with a more general theory of 
knowledge; and finally that which identifies both logic in the 
narrower sense and theory of knowledge with an all-comproliensive 
metaphysic. 

It is matter of history that tho critical system was dovetailed 
mainly from the basis of the Lcibnitzian logical and metaphysical 
theories, and it ia likewise matter of history that Kant, even in the 
speculative work which was to so large an extent antagonistic to 
tneae theories, remained under the influence ot some of their cardinal 
positions. 1 In particular the view of logical thought as purely dis- 
cursive, analytic iu character, a view never by Kant harmonized 
with his general system, is a relic, most significant for the develop- 
ment of nis logic, from the Wolffian reproduction of Leibnitz s 
philosophy. This historic liasis is not to l>e lost sight of in attempt- 
ing to acquire a clear idea of the special place Hnd function assigned 
by Kant to logical theory. 

But a brief roferenee to the general result of the critical philo- 
sophy will suffice to introduce the more special treatment of the 
Kantian logic. Knowledge, or real cognition, which is analysed in 
the Kritik in reference to its origin and validity, amours, when 
subjectively regardod, as a conqiound of intuition and thought, of 
sense and understanding. The isolated data of sense exi>erienco do 
toot in themselves form parts of cognition, but arc only cognized 
when related to the unity of the conscious subject, when tlio sub- 
ject, as it may be put, has consciousness of them. This roffex act, 
resembling in some respects l^eibnitz’s apperception, or process of 
Uniting in consciousness, is an act sui generis , not to bo mechani- 
cally conceived or explained. Only through its mean* do repre- 
sentations become cognitions. The forms in which the synthetic 
act of understanding is carried out are, as opposed to the intuitive 
data on which they are exercised, discursive or logical in character. 
Essentially they are judgments : all acts of understanding are judg- 
ments, and, as judgments, they imply a general element with which 
the particular of sense is combined, and in the light of which the 
particular becomes intelligible. In ultimate analysis it apjs*ars 
that no particular, wlmtever be its empirical character, can liecome 
au intelligible fact, save when determined through some specific act 
of. understanding, through combination with some 8i>ecific notion or 
general element. Combination of particular and general is thus the 
\ery essence of understanding, the mark of knowledge as such. In 
bvtry item of cognition the same elements may be discerned us 
necessarily present. The consideration of tho ultimate modes of 
intellectualization, of the series of acta by which understanding 
subsumes the particular, draws the ]>articular into the unity of 
cognition, may be called in a large sense logic. I f tho considera- 
tion be specially directed to the mode in which, by means of this 
combination, knowledge arises, and therefore include discussion of 
tha wide problem regarding the relation between understanding and 
objectivity in general (tbe matter of knowledge taken generally), the 
special title transcendental logic may be used. But if, concentrat- 
ing attention solely on the kind of operation implied iu under- 
standing, we endeavour to lay out fully the modes iu which under- 
standing proceeds in the construction of knowledge, making 
abstraction of all inquiries regarding the origin, worth, significance 
of knowledge itself, the consideration is of a more general charac- 
ter, and may receive the title of general logic. 2 

The understanding, then, like everything else, works according 
to laws, the laws of its own nature. If we abstract from all that 
may characterize the matter considered, and take into account solely 
the laws according to which understanding must act, we may con- 
struct a purely formal doctrine, a theory which is rational 1x>th in 
matkrAad iu ft™, for the matter consists of the laws of reason, 
ana tne form is prescribed by the very nature of reason, — a demon- 
strative theory, for nothing can enter therein which cannot 
bs shown to have its ground in reason,— a completed theory, for 
although the matter of thought is infinite and infinitely varied, 
the 'modes it -which the nndoratandkig must operate if unity of 


1 See article Xorr, rol. xtU. pp. S49, 862. 
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coition is to result, are finite and capable of cpchaua#ve statement. 
— and a theory developed from its own basis, standing in no peed of 
psychology or metaphysics, but dedncible from the mere idea of 
understanding as that which introduces unity into representations, 
whether given (ompirieal) or a priori (pure). 

Were this the ouly determination oi the province of logic given 
by Kant, the question which at ouce arises as to ths possibility of 
any such independent doctrine would receive an easy solution. Tor 
it is evident that logic, as a theory of the fonu of thought, oould 
consist only of a j portion of the more general doctrine, by whatever 
title that be known, iu which tho nature of understanding w 
synthetic activity iB unfoldod. The distinction on which Kant 
lays stress between matter and form, a distinction employed by all 
subsequent writers of his school, is ambiguous and misleading. If 
by matter l>e meant the particular characteristics of the tninga 
thought about, in which sense we might speak of judgments of 
physical, chemical, grammatical matter, and so on, then to say that 
logic does not take this into account is |>erfectly inept. If logic lie 
o philosophic discipline at all, a theory in any way concerned with 
thinking, it iB at ouce evident that it cun in no way deal with the 
socialities of any particular science. But this distinction between 
matter and form is by no means identical with another, lying in 
tho background, and too frequently confuned wdth the first, — the 
distinction of understanding as a faculty per se with its own laws, 
dedncible from its mere notion, ami understanding as the concrete 
real act of thinking. What Kant calls tho more idea of under- 
standing, and what in other writers of his school appears as a 
definition of thought, is really nothing but a reference to what has 
presented itself in the wider inquiries of the Kritik as the com- 
plex nature of the synthetic activity of understanding. Kant him- 
self never attempts to deduce from the notion of understanding the 
varied characteristics of logical forms, and his followers, — e.g», 
Hamilton, — when they are consistent, start from concepts as ex- 
pressing the bare notion of thought, uml regard all other forms 
of thought as combinations of concepts. 

But Kant does introduce another element into his treatment of the 
province of logic, one not originul to him, but of tho utmost import- 
ance for later developments from his point of view, lie inquires 
w hat kind of relations among the elements of thought can form the 
matter of logical treatment, and defines these as two in number— 
(1) formal consequence, (2) non-contradictoriness. By formal con - 
sequence we are to understand the relation between a conclusion and 
its premisses, no inquiry being raised as to the truth or validity of 
the premisses. By non-contradictoriness we are to understand that, 
logically, notions, judgments, or reasonings can be subjected to treat- 
ment only in regard to the absence of explicit contradiction among 
the factors entering into them. Thought, which introduces unity 
and system into experience, must certainly introduce formal con- 
sequence and preserve analytic truth or correctness. Formal logic, 
then, treats only of these formal qualities of all products of thought. 2 

Tho detailed treatment of logic, so far os that can 1 k> gathered 
from the very brief summary CLogik, Wcrkc t iii, 2(J9~fi40), shows 
with the utmost dearness how impossible it was for Kant to deduce 
the forms ami relations of thought from the mere notion of under* 
tftauding, even when coupled with the principles of formal con- 
sistency and consequence. Assuming that understanding is the 
discursive faculty, the faculty of cognizing tho many particulars 
through the one concept or notion, Kant deals first with concepts 
(Begnffe) ns general or discursive representations. Ho is careful 
to avoid an error into which many of his followers have fallen, that 
of regarding liegriffe in a mechanical fashion us a specific kind of 
Vorstellung, distinguished only by containing a few of the marks 
making up tho single intuitions. He rightly notes that . cognition 
proceeds by subsuming the particulars under the common ele- 
ment contained in them, and thut the generality of the concept thus 
rests upon the relation in which it stands, as reflective ground of 
cognition, to tho jiarticulars. The characteristic of concepts, as 
possessing extent and content, arc treated brieffy, after the fashion 
familiar in the more detailed logics of his school It is, howover, 
when the doctrine of judgment is reached that the difficulties of 
his position appear with greatest distinctness. Judgment ia de- 
fined “ as the representation of unity in tho consciousness of 
distinct repnfsentations, or tit* representation of the relation of 


* Two at least of the followers of Kant hav»s worked out the system of logic 
from this point of view.— the one. Twesten, In his Logik ; intfaton die Ana - 
Iftik (LfiJW), ths other, the lata ProWor Mstml, fti hit J'roityotnma logic*. 
Maosel recognising tho distinction between the two modes of determining formal 
logic, adopt* the second, and is therefore led, In consistency, to define logic, not as 
tho science of the lawc and forms ot thought. but as the science treating of 
formal thought, or of the formal element in the forms of tliought. In other 
words, he recognizes that the statement of the forms of thought must be intro- 
duced Into logic a6 extra, from psychology or what not, and that logic, accepting 
these, has to consider the formal element (mm-eontradletorin«as> In them. It la 
well to have the doctrine brought thus to It* ultimate Issue, for it is thencs 
apparent that there Is no independent science catted logic, hut simply one cmnpro 
Itoutive precept, which may he ratted logical, via,, avoid eoutradlctotineee In 
thought. Illustrations of the ways in which contradictor/!*^* manifested a* if 
may t« offered, and a useful logical praxis may thus bn afforded, but these do 
not make up a science of theory. 
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these, in bo for as they make up a concept.” 1 But the essential 
element in the definition— the unity of consciousness or unifica- 
tion of difference in a notion— is thus left so vague and unde- 
termined that it is impossible to deduce from it any classification 
or any peculiarities of judgments, and possible indeed to proceed 
on two quite distinct lines of research. The expression, indeed, 
refers to that which is the fundamental fact in the critical sys- 
fpm thn nvistence of conditions under which only it is possible i 


tcm, the existence of conditions under which only it is possi 
for detached data of experience to Income objects of knowlei 
for the single conscious subject ; and, had Kant been true to t 


principles of his system, it would then have been necessary to 
base any classification and treatment of judgment on the enume- 
ration of the functions of unity in conscious experience. In the 
Krilik' 1 emphasis is laid upon the function of unity as the essence 
of the judgment, but it is a well-known historic fact that Kant 
makes no attempt to justify in its details the enumeration of such 
functions on which his divisions rest. His followers in the field 
of logic, 8 misconceiving the real relation of form to matter, inter- 
preted the unity involved in the judgment as being a merely 
quantitative relation between givon notions. 4 There ir here 
involved a twofold error, which has exercised a most pernicious 
influence on the fortunes of logical theory. For, in the first place, 
ro to view judgment is implicitly to proceed from the assumption of 
notions as given olements of knowledge, the relations of which arc to 
be discovered by comparison or anulysisof what is contained in them. 
The notion as empirically given thus becomes the fundamental fact ; 
all other forms of thought, judgment, and syllogism are regarded as 
merely the mechanism by which the content of notions is evolved. 
Such a doctrine puts out of sight tho peculiarities of the notion as 
the product of thought only, inevitably compels a distinction 
between wlmt we may call the real processes of thinking whereby 
notions are formed and the elahorative processes by which notions 
when formed maybe treated, and, by regarding notions as simplest 
datj, leads back to tho old nominalist doctrine according to which 
all thinking iH but the compounding and separating of simple 
elements. 6 And, in the second place, thoro is involved in all this 
the underlying prejudice, which it was tho very business of the 
critical system to destroy,- the attempt to treat knowledge, and 
thought, which is an indflfral part of knowledge, in a purely 
mechanical fashion. The Kantian analysis for the first time in tho 
history of philosophy brought into cloar light the essential 
peculiarity of knowledge, the reference of all the manifold details 
of experience to the unity of the thinking subject. Such reference, 
and the modes in which it expresses itself, are not to be couceived 
mechanically, nor can we regard tho products of thought, the 
notion, judgment, and reasoning, in the same fashion in which, 
with but partial success, wo treat, in psychology, the representations 
or reproductions in idea of actual laot. The essence of thought, 
tho unity in difference of objects known and subject cognizing, is 
that which constitutes in its several inodes tho peculiarity of notions, 
judgmental, and reasonings. The notion is simply the work of 
thought, looked at, if tho expression be allowed, statically. Thero 
is no singlo psychical product, to be treated by tho method of ob- 
servation which is applied in psychology to sensations and ideas, 
which can be called the notion. Mental facts, which rightly or 
wrongly psychology deals with aftor its mechanical fashion, present 
themselves in a new aspect when they aro regarded as parts, or 
rather as organic elements, in cognition. If we endeavour to apply 
the abstracting, isolating method of observation ab extra to them, 
doubtless only mechanical, abstract, and external relations will 
manifest themselves ns obtaining among them, and there may thus 
bo deduced a mass of abstract formula) expressing relations of 
agreement and disagreement., total or partial coincidence, conflic- 
tion, intersection, or coexistence and sequence, which have abstract 
truth, but aw in no way adequate to express the genuine nature <0 
thought. 

Kant himself proceeds, as was Raid, by simply assuming, os some- 
how given, the cardinal forms of unity in consciousness, and, distin- 
guishing form of judgment from matter by the apparently simple 
difference between matters united and form of uniting, draws out 
the types of judgment under tho familiar rubrics of quality, quantity, 

* Lojjrtt, $ ’L ’ Analytic $ 19. 

» Sco specially the treatment of Judgment by Knaer {Ugik, §$ and 61), and 
Jakob (bo0> w. Met., ft! 1H9, 194, 201, 202), where the division of Judgments Into 
categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive flows from a quite arbitrary and arti- 
ficial principle. 

« See Twesten, Logik, 5$ M-$7, and 61 ; Hamilton, Logic , 1. 280 iq. It may 
here be remarked that Hamilton's mode of translating the relative sections of 
Kmg and Easer. his main authorities for the details of the Kantian logic, cloarly 
■hows that he did not attach any special significance to tho phrase, unity of con- 
sciousness. In his view, the unity implied in the Judgment A is B w*a the union 
of A and B In the notion of a given totality or whole— A being part of B In one 
aspect, B being: part of A In another. This relation of whole and part is quite 
nn-Kantian. 

* It la by this course that the curious phenomenon of an algebraic or symbolic 
logic springing from the Kantian groundwork lias come about The same result 
follows. Indeed, from any view of thought as merely exercised about facts which 


[ relation , and modality. The same assumption of distinctions only 

to be given by the higher researches of transcendental logic is mani- 
fested in his treatment of reasoning, the deduction of one judgment 
from others. Three main types of such deduction are signalized : — 
(1) deductions of the understanding, in which the conclusion 
follows simply from change in the form of the given judgment ; (2) 
deductions of reason, in which the necessity of the deduced proposi- 
tion is shown by reference to a general rule under which it falls ; 
(3) deductions of judgment, in winch the conclusion ig reached by 
the treatment of given experience in reference to a general rule of 
reflexion upon experience. Under the first of these fall the familiar 
forms of immediate inference ; under the second, syllogism in its 
three varieties, categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive; under the 
third, inductive ana analogical reasoning. The understanding, if 
one may interpret Kant freely, is the process by which the worth of 
what is given is fixed and determined ; it moves not beyond the 
given fact, and can therefore subject the fact to no other than 
formal transformation. Tho determining judgment or reason is tho 
expression of the fundamental fact in knowledge that all experience 
is subject to general rules or conditions ; there must therefore be 
a determinaticii of tho particular by tho general ; there must be 
ground for Rubsuming the particular and the universal. The forms 
of such subsumption and determination of the particular by the 
general are syllogisms. Syllogism therefore is the mode in which 
the essence of cognition is niaae explicit. The reflective judgment 
is the expression of tho tendoncy to treat the contingent details of 
this or that given experience after the analogy of the general rule 
that all experience is subject to intellectual determinations. This 
analogy does nbt necessitate the specific determination of the parti- 
cular by any specific universal, but sorves as general directrix in 
experiential researches. It is sufficiently evident that a remodelling 
of tho older logical doctrine such as this rests upon a wider and more 
comprehensive philosophical view of knowledge as a whole, that 
such distinctions cannot flow from either of the principles previously 
indicated as those on which tho formal conception of logic rested, 
and, finally, that the logical aspect of these distinctions is formal in 
the only true sense of that, word, viz., in that the treatment is of 
necessity general, applicable to all or any thinking. 

28. As in the Kmitian system thoro were placod, side by side, 
two divorso conceptions of logical system, that of transcendental 
logic, and that of formal logic, without -any adequate link of con- 
nexion between them, so from the Kantian position thero diverged 
two quite distinct schools of logic, the transcendental or meta- 
physical, and tho formal. As regards the second of these, but littlo 
requires to be said. The great body of logical treatises written from 
the Kantian formal point of view contain nothing of interest. In 
them the traditional logic is handled under the rubrics supplied 
by tho Kantian general philosophy, with more or less of purifica- 
tions from needless detail, according to the acuteness or insight of 
the writers, with more or less of deviation from the Kantian lines. 

In but few eases did the real difficulty, that of assigning to formal 
logic an independent plan and method, lead to a radically fresh 
treatment. 


The Kantian transcendental logic, being an analysis of the con- 
ditions under which objectivity in general becomospossiblo material 
for cognition, is in a sjiecial sense & now theory of thought. For 
thoughtis the process mediating the unity of the ego and the multi- 


ora already in themselves completed cognitions. Whether we call these notions 
(WitHPHamUton) or trp A ru (with Antisthenes) or elementary data (with Lelbnits) 
St apprehensions (with the nominalist*), the result is the samu. 


furious detail of actual experience ; and only through thought, tjhe 
universal, are objects so determined that they are possible matters 
of knowledge for a conscious subject As determinations of objects, 
tho pure elements of thought maybe called notions, while tho reali- 
zation of notions in conscious experience is the judgment wherein 
the universal of thought and the particular, of sense are synthetically 
united, and the systematization of experience is the syllogism. 
Notion, judgment, and syllogism are thus, in the transcendental 
logic, no bare,, abstract formR, but have as their content the pure 
determinations of objectivity in general. They cannot be conceived 
mechanically, as mere products differing only m degree of generality 
and abstractness from the ideas, and connexions of association which 
appear as due merely to the psychological mechanism of the human 
consciousness. They are the essential forms of the ultimate 
synthesis through which knowledge becomes possible, and thus 
express in their organic system the very nature of thought, i.e., of 
the thinking subject In the Kantian doctrine, however, as it 
developed itself historically, there are various points of view which 
disturb the harmony of the system as thus sketched. Two in parti- 
cular require special notice, as from these the later attempts at a 
complete revision of logical theory have taken their origin. (1) 

^ Generally, the formal logician Is compelled simply to take the processes of 
thought u determined in psychology or metaphysics or what not, ana to consider 
u f \ M P ect * of His science has, therefore, no Independent pie©*, and no 

method of development. Independence may be striven after, either by nttorapt- 
l n £ t< h? evelo P processes of thought end their logical peculiarities from an initial 
definition of thought solely, or by combining with this definition the view that 
non-contradictoriness is the one logical quality, and thus igntwr to totffe the 
dlscuaalon of the conditions of non-coatradktkm In thought Oi the first 
Hamilton may bo taken as the type; of the second, Twesten, Manic], and 
Spalding. * 
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Throughout the Kantian work there appears a constant tendency 
to regard the ego, or central unity of self-conaciouaneas, os merely 
abstract, as related mechanically, not organically, to the complex of 
experience in which its inner nature is unfolded. This tendency 
finds expression in various ways. Thus the synthesis, which has 
been shown to be the essential feature of cognition, is regarded as 
on its subjective side a union o** intellectual function and receptivity 
of sense, and the contributions from either side are viewed as some- 
how complete in themselves. 1 Knowledge, in accordance with this, 
might be considered to be the mechanical result of the combination 
or coherence of the two, a combination which in the last resort must 
appear to the conscious subject os contingent or accidental (2) 
Knowledge, the systematic union of universal and particular in 
experience, is thought as containing in some obscure fashion a 
reference to the most real world, the realm of things in themselves, 
and therefore as being, in antithesis thereto, strictly subjective. 
The processes of thought* by which unity is given to experience, 
thus manifest themselves as limited in scope, and as being the very 
ground or reason of the restriction of knowledge to phenomenal in 
opposition to noumenal reality. 2 * 

The presence of these two difficulties or porplexitieS^n the Kantian 
system, which are, indeed, at bottom but one, led to revision of 
transcendental logic in two directions. The one lino proceeded 
from the analysis of knowledge as the product of intellectual function 
ami receptivity, and, uniting therewith metaphysical conceptions of 
varied kinds, culminated in a doctrine of cognition which, retaining 
the distinction between real and ideal as mtiinute, endeavoured to 
dhow that the forms of the ideal, i.c., of thought, u^d the forms of 
reality were parallel. Logic, under this new conception, appeared 
as a comprehensive theory of knowledge, the systematic treatment 
of the modes in which thought, conditioned by its own nature and 
by the nature of the reulity upon which it is exercised, develops 
into knowledge, t . c . , of the modes in -which a representation of 
things characterized by universality and ovidentiul force is ob- 
tained. On the whole this is the position assigned to logic by 
Sehleiermacher, whose view is followed in essentials, though with 
many variations in detail, by a large and important school of logical 
writers. 8 

The second direction may bo characterized generally as the at- 
tempt to develop fully what is involved in Kant’s conception of 
thought as the essential factor of cognition. Any opposition ootween 
iiietuphysic as dealing with the real and logic as dealing with the 
ideal element in knowledge appears, in this view, as a mere effort 
of false abstraction. The very nature of reulity is its nature in and 
for thought. The system of pure determinations of objectivity, 
which Kant had imperfectly sketched, is not to be regarded as a 
piece of subjective machinery, because it expresses the inmost con- 
dition of intelligence as such. Nothing is more real than the ego, 
than intelligence or thought. Transcendental logic, or logic which 
is at the same time metaphysic, is the only discipline to which the 
title logic by right lojlongs. For it contains the complete system 
of the forms in and through which intelligence is realized. The 
notion, judgment, and syllogism are doubtless forms of thought, 
but they have their definite content. They are the modes in which 
the forms of objectivity are ro^lized for intelligence, and are thus 
at once abstract and concrete. The so-called formal logic is a mere 
caput tnortuum , a descriptive study of somo few tyjjea of the applica- 
tion of thought to matters of experience. On the whole this is the 
view of logic developed through Fichte (and in part Rebelling) by 
Hegel, ana the Hegelian system shall hero bo regarded as its com- 
plete and only representative. 

Logic as Theory of Knowledge. 

29. The position assigned to logic as theory of knowledge and 
the range of problems included in it are determined by the general 
philosophic view of the distinction lietween the reality to be appre- 
hended by thought and the subjective nature of thought itself. 
There may be, therefore, numberless variations in the mode of 
treating logic with general adherence to the one point of view. 4 * In 
the Dxcdcktik of Skhleiennacher, for example, the fundamental 
tharacteristic is the attempt to unite somo portions of the Kantian 
analysis of cognition with Spinozistic metaphysic. Knowledge is 
regarded as the complex combination of intellect, the formative, 
unifying, idealizing faculty, and organization or receptivity of sense. 
The generality or common validity of cognition rests on the uniform 
nature of organization and on the identity of all ideas in the one 

l See roL xiil. pp. 851, 832. 

sit to unnecessary to consider what exactly was Kant n teaching on either of 
these points, or what the significance of the relative doctrine may be In his system. 
It is sufficient, for the historical purpose in hand, to indicate the apparent ten- 
dency of his work, for from this the later developments take their rise. 

* tea, for an enumeration of the more prominent members, Ueberweg's Logit, 
I S4. a work which itself is an admirable exposition from the same point of view. 

4 it appears an historic error to identify the point of view here referred to with 

the Aristotelian The notion of a parallelism between the forms of reality and 

tha forms of knowledge is too definite to be covered by the mere expression, 

whether In Aristotle or in Plato, of the doctrine that knowledge Is knowledge of 

being. 


ideal system. The objective worth of cognition k referred on the 
one hand to the determined connexion between the real universe 
and the organization through which the individual is part of the 
real order of things, on the other hand to the ultimate metaphysical 
parallelism between the system of ideas and reality. The primary 
forms of knowledge, notion, and judgment, distinct from one 
another only as being knowledge viewea now ns stable now as in 
process, corresjKjnd to the ultimate elements of the real, the per* 
manent force or substance and its variable manifestations. Syllo- 
gism and induction, with tho subordinate processes of definition 
and division, analysis and synthesis, are technical modes of the 
development of notions and judgments, modes by which inchoate 
notions aro rendered definite, by which incomplete judgments are 
rendered complete. 6 

That there is much valuable and suggostive material in this 
mode of regarding logic is undoubted, and in tho discussion of 
isolated forniB of knowledge, such as judgment, it is always desir- 
able that there should be kept in mind the reference to tho ultimate 
character of objectivity, itut tho whole point of view seems im- 
perfect and open to such objections as will always present them- 
selves when a principle is not carried out to its full extent. It may, 
for propaedeutic purposes, bo desirablo to separate the handling of 
logical forms from metaphysic, but such serration cannot be ulti- 
mate. Tho system of forms of reality to which the forms of know- 
ledge are assumed to correspond must in somo way enter into 
knowledge, and they cannot enter in os an absolutely foreign 
ingredient, to which knowledge has simply to conform itself. For, 
if so, those metaphysical categories would bo discoverable only by 
an analysis of concrete knowledge, apd they would remain as 
inferences from tho nutureof cognition, not as data directly known. 
The cardinal difficulty which ap^ars iu all treatments of logic from 
this point of view is that of explaining how there comes to be 
known an objective system of things with characteristic forms or 
aspects, and it is not hard to sec that, tho acceptance of a reality so 
formed is hut a relic of tho pernicious abstraction which gave Vise 
to the Kantian severance of knowledge from noumenal reality.* Jn 
short the position taken by Sehleiermacher and his school, as final 
standing ground, is but an intermediate stage in the development 
of that which lay implicit in the critical philosophy. 

Moreover, it is hardly possible to assume this point of view with- 
out tendiug to fall back into that mechanical view of knowledge 
from winch Kant had endeavoured to free philosophy. If there be 
assumed the severance between real and ideal, it is hardly lsmsiblo 
to avoid deduction of all that is characteristic of the ide^J order from 
the obsorved or conjectured psychological j>eculiaritics of inner 
experience. The real appears only as ultimate point of reference, 
but in no other way determines tho form of knowledge. Tho 
characteristic relations which give content to notions, judgments, 
ami syllogisms are deduced psychologically. 7 In tho Jong run, it 
would no doubt he found that the real key to the position is the 
belief, more or less expressed, that the systematic view of thought 
sh comprehending and evolving the forms of reality is an unattain- 
able ideal,— that metaphysic, to put it briefly, is impossible. To 
some extent this is the position taken by Ixitze, whoso cautious and 
ever thoughtful exfxjsitions ure invariably dii acted to the elucida- 
tion of tho real nodi, the real r6ots of perplexity or i n corn pleten ess 
of doctrine. Jn his view logical forms are the modes in which 
thought works up the material, supplied in inner experience by the 
jmycliological mechanism of the soul, in conformity to the ultimate 
presuppositions with the aid of which alone can harmony, or othh^al 
anil aesthetic completeness, Ikj gained for our conceptions of things. 
But with this doctrine, which approaches more clearly than any 
other of the tyj)e to the metaphysical logic, tbero is coupled the re- 
serve that any actual point oi view from which the development of 
^Ifhose presuppositions, their rational explanation, might become 
possible is unattainable. Our confidence in them is finally of an 
ethical character, and depends upon onr conviction of the ethical end 
or purpose of all tho surroundings within which human life and 

• Perhaps tho most complete treatment of logic from this point of vlow to 
that of George, Logik aJ * Wi**m*cha/tilthre, 1898. Ueberweg, dissenting from 
Hchltdermachcr's view of syllogism and the systematic processes of reasoning, lays 
out more fully what in his view are the aspects of reality corresponding to the 
typical forms of knowledge. Trendelenburg endeavours to fill up the gap 
between real and ideal by emphasizing the community of character between 
motion, as the ultimate reality, and constructlvcness In knowledge, the central 
activity of the ideal. 

•Thus we find in Sehleiermacher {Dial,, If 182-94) that the ultimate difference 
of Ideal and real is accepted as simple datum. In Ueberweg {Logit, f 8 and 
pauim) there is continuous reference to an inner order of tilings, the forms of 
which are the metaphysical categories, bnt the actual treatment is altogether 
independent of these forms, and we may conjecture that, in the last resort, 
Ueberweg would have explained the characteristics of logical thinking by 
reference rather to the psychological mechanism than to a supposed nature of 
things (see Logit , 49-42), and thus approximated to the position of Beneke 
rather than to that of Sehleiermacher, 

7 This tendency, which appears in Sehleiermacher and Ueberweg, and Indeed In 
all the logics of that school (George's Logit, *.g«, to hardly to be distinguished 
from psychology), to prominent In Beneke. It to curious to note a precisely 
similar result in the logical theory of Mr H. Spencer. Hr Spencer supposes him- 
self to be throughout referring to the nature ef reality, bnt in fact all that to 
snedftc in the forms of reasoning developed by him to of psychological arum (sea 
Pr. q/Ptyth- " M 302-9). 0 7 w ^ 
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character in manifested In logio as in metaphysic wo must con- 
tent ourselves with more or less fragmentary treatment. 1 

Logic as Metaphysical. * 

BO. To understand the peculiarities of this, the final conception of 
logic) wo must take into account the ultimate view of knowledge as 
tlSt in which thought and reality are united, and of philosophygenO- 
rally as the attempt to develop the whole system of these abstract 
determinations of thought by which coherence and intelligibility 
are given to knowledge. In it there is carried out to the full extent 
Kant’s idea of thought as the ultimate germ of intelligibility. 

In the critical system, as we have seen, the fundamental idea 
waa continuously disturbed by the intrusion of doctrines which 
posseased significance only when the problems were treated from 
a quite opposed point of view. Thus the abstract separation of 
conscious exjwrionco, regulated according to the conditions of 
the unity of thought, from a supposed realm of reality involved 
the consideration of the subject as one portion or item of & me- 
chanical whole. In other words, the Kantian system proved itself 
unable to unite in a comprehensive fashion the two ideas of 
thought as the universal in experience and of thought as tho 
activity or modo of realization of the individual subject. The cen- 
tral point of view, that which refers all in exi>crienoe to the unity 
of thought, was continuously departed from, and as a natural conse- 
quence tho various forms or modes of thought were treated, not in 
relation to their ultimate unity, but as isolated facts, to be dealt 
with by principles resting on a totally opjiosod doctrine. It is the 
essence of the Hegelian method to keep continuously in view the 
concrete unity and totality of thought, to treat each special aspect 
or determination as an integral portion of an organic whole, a por- 
tion which must prove itself unintelligible and contradictory if 
regarded apart from its relations to the whole, and so to avoid these 
mechanical separations and abstractions which had proved fatal to 
tho Kantian doctrine. In the development of a method which rests 
upon and endeavours to retain so comprehensive a point of view, 
there must of necessity be much that is tentative Hnd imperfect. 
Differences of opinion regarding the main stages in the development, 
regarding the particular content of any one stage, are quite com- 
patible with adhesion to the general principle of the whole.* But 
from this point of view only can justico be done to those forms of 
thought which have always been regarded as the special material of 
logical treatment ; from any other, the treatment must be partial, 
fragmentary, and, so to speak, external. Thus, notion, judgment, and 
syllogism are not, in this view, treated os merely subjective modes 
in which tho individual consciousness apprehends and works up tho 
material of experience, but as higher, more developed, and therefore 
richer forms of the determinations of thought in and through which 
intelligibility of experience is acquired. The whole system of these 
determinations of thought, the categories, is the matter of logic ; 
tho realization of them m subjective exjwrience, or the treatment of 
the successive phases of consciousness in which abstract thought 
comes tp he recognized in and by the individual, is the matter of the 
philosophy of spirit, of which psychology is one portion. Doubt- 
less the logical treatment may l>e led up to by tracing the modes 
in which the full consciousness of the determinations of thought as 
the essence of reality is attained, but such introduction is propaedeu- 
tic merely, and within the logical system iteolf the starting- 
point must be the simplest, least definite of those categories 
whereby for spirit tho return of fact becomes intelligible. 

The nature of the opposition between this view and that of the 
ordinary logic, which m tho main rests ui>on the principle of indi- 
vidualist psychology, that the content of knowledge is derived ah 
extra, from au entirely foreign world of fact, will become more clear 
if there be considered specially the treatment which under the two 
methods ia given to the notion. Notions, in ordinary logic, are re- 
garded as products formed from the data supplied by presontative 
and representative experience, and the mode of formation as gene- 
rally conceived is a continuous process of critical comparison, 
recognition of differences, similarities, and grouping of like facts. 
Not only then does tho notion present itself as relatively poor and 
meagre in content, a kind of attenuated individual, not only are 
the only characteristics presented to tho operetion of thought 
mechanical and external, but the final product appears as a mere 
subjective abbreviation of what is given m experience. In the pro- 
cess, however, even as it is ordinarily conceived, there ia more 
involved than is nppurent on the surface. The individuals 
subjected to the abstracting and generalizing activity of thought 
are qtuUifimi individuals, i,f\, individuals viewed as determined in 
their own nature and in respect of thought by a whole network of 
relations, which when stated abstractly srs really of the nature of 
categories. They are individuals only for a unifying intelligent* 

i Lotse's whole vtow of the genetic connexion of the formi of thoaght Is 
peculiar to himaeif, and deeenrea separate treatment 

•Hegel Mmaetf fully recognises the tentative character of tha numorosa 
division* and classification of the categories of thought which make up the sttfe- 
stauoanf the lean*, and dealres that too mush stress be not hidoi tbs formal 
«*U Afwf* exposition (sot Ugik, L Sty 


which views them under diverse weeta, tmd these aspects ^ the 
blank forms of intelligibility, which it is the Very function of logic* 
to consider in system. Moreover, the purely formal acceptation of 
the notion as a mere mental hieroglyphic or sign stands in sharp 
contradiction to the view which as a rule accompanies it,’ and' wmek 
fbt the most part, receives explicit statement m a so-called applied 
logic 6r doctrine of method, that in the notion is contained the 
representation of the essence or truth of reality. It is Impossible 
to retain with any consistency the merely arithmetical or numerical 
doctrine of the notion, as containing fewer marks than the indi- 
vidual, of the genus as characterized by a less number of attributes 
than the species, and so on. Underlying all genuine knowledge, all 
classification, aud therefore all formation of notions, is the tendency 
towards the subordination of parte to a law which determines them. 
The generic attributes are not simply the points of agreement, but 
the determining characteristics, ana the notion of a thing is the 
explicit recognition of its nature as a particular manifestation of a 
universal law. 

Tlius even within the limits of the ordinary logic there are pro- 
blems which force upon it the reconsideration of the view which 
regards the notion as merely a mechanically formed psychical fact 
Knowledge, no doubt, is only realized subjectively, in and through 
psychical facts, but the treatment of it in its nature as knowledge, 
and the treatment of its psychical aspect, are toto aencrc distinct 
The metaphysical doctrine which keeps consistently In view thought 
as the essence of knowledge in its own nature has therefore to con- 
template the notion in strictest relation to thought, as one mode in 
which objectivity as such is apprehended, made intelligible, and, in 
a very social sense, as the mode in whien the nature of thought is 
made explicit. Thus the notion can only appear as uniting and com- 
prehending under a new aspect these intellectual determinations 
whereby things are related to one another in a cognizable system. 

The special characteristic of the Hegelian logic, the methodical 
principle of development of the determinations of thought, re- 
quires for its full elucidation a longer treatment than is compatible 
witli the scojkj of a general sketch. But it seems necessary 
to add a word respecting certain difficulties or objections which 
apply, not socially to the methodical principle of Hegers logic, 
but generally to the idea of a logic which is at the same time 
metaphysic or a treatment of ultimate notions. These objections 
may be variously put, according to the special point of view 
assumed by tho critic, but they are in the long run dependent on 
one mode of interpretation of the fundamental antithesis between 
being, or reality, and thought. For whether we say that it is con- 
fusion to identify thought-forms with relations of fact, that it is 
unphilosophical to assume that being of necessity conforms to 
thought, that thought is purely subjective and Knowledge the 
system of f6rms in and through which the subjective is brought 
after its own nature to an adequate representation of objective fact, 
or point to phenomena of perception as showing that even adequate 
correspondence, not to sj>eak of identity, between subjective and 
objectivo must be matter of discussion, or lay stress upon the pro- 
cedure of science as negativing the preliminary assumption of tho 
logico-metaphysical assumption, we but express in varied ways a 
fundamental interpretation of the opposition between reality and 
knowledge. We assume nn initial distinction, the grounds and 
preciso nature of which are never made clear. For the antithesis 
between thought and reality is an antithesis in and by mean^-of 
conscious experience, and is not to be comprehended save through 
conscious experience. If, indeed, we start with conscious experi- 
ence as a mechanically formed tertium quid, something which arises 
out of the correlation ot an unknown subject and an unknown 
object, we may certainly retain, as an ever-recurring and insoluble 
problem, the possibility of cognizing either factor per se. But the 
problem arises not from the antithesis but from our way of reading 
or interpreting it. Opposition between subjective thinking and the 
real world of fact, slow, tentative, and imperfect development in 
individual consciousness of knowledge which contains in essential 
relation the opposed elements, distinction therefore of the meta- 
physical or real categories which determine dhe nature of object »s 
knovyable from tho ideal or logical categories which express more 
specifically the fashion in which the knowablo object is reduced to 
the subjective form of cognition, are not only perfectly compatible 
with, but are strictly reasoned conclusions from, the ultimate 
doctrine that in thought alone is to be found the secret both of 
knowing and of being. To bring against this doctrine the continu- 
ous complaint that it assumes an identity which, il it can be proved 
at all, at least demands proof, is to misunderstand the very notion 
of identity which plays so important a jwirt in the objection. Hot 
even in the most judicious and thoughtful critics of metaphysical 
logic, in Lotze for example,* does one find s sufficiently careml dis- 
tinction between a mere question of nomenclature (t.*, whether.** 
shall restrict the title logfic to the portion of general system which 
deals with notions, judgments, and syllogism, while reserving &r 
metaphysics all the other inquiries} and the question of thoovwosi 

• 8m hit Ugik (IMS), pp. 10, 11. sad LsyOk <1*74), bk. ffi., chape 4. 1 
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Importance, whether there remains over and above the difference 
between the more immediate determination* of thought and its more 
complex or reflective modeean essential difference m knowledge be- 
tween thought and reality. In lea careful critics the oversight 
simply leads to the contention that we shall always repeat the 
problem of knowing and being aa insoluble, and shall view know- 
ledge aa a mechanical, subjective product 

Many of these objections doubtless result from a very simple (hot, 
more than once alluded to iu this article. Particular distinctions, 
apparently the most elementary, frequently involve and are unin- 
telligible apart from a developed, though not necessarily consistent 
or well grounded, conception of things in general Thus the 
empUosiai&id upon thought as essentially subjective, as being merely 
the system of operations whereby the individual brings into order 
and coherence in his own experience what is furnished ab extra 
through the natural connexion in which lie is placed to the 
objective world, seems at first eight the most simple and direct con- 
sequence of the actually given distinction between the individual aw 
one natural unit and the sum of things comprehending him and all 
others But, on analysing more closely the title for applying to 
philosophical problems a view which is that of practical life, ami 
doubtless legitimate and ne(‘©ssary withiu that sphere, wo readily 
become aware of a whole series of g|>eculativo assumptions implicit 
in that view, and possibly without any adequate justification. At 
all events, whether or not the view lie ultimately defensible, and in 
the same form in which it is at first assumed, it is uii philosophical 
to start in the treatment of a difficult and important discussion 
from principles so ambiguous and undetermined. The practical 
difference between the individual agent and the external sphere 
within which his individual operations are realized and which 
is therefore treated by him, from his point of view, as external, 
throws no light per se on the nature of the ultimate relation 
between the individual thinker as such and the world within 
which his thought is exercised. The confusion between ultimate 
distinctions and practical points of view is productive of most 
pernicious consequences not only in logic specially but in philosophy 
at large. 

Criticism of the Chief Logical Schools. 

31. It will probably be now apparent that determination of tho 
nature, province, ami method of logic is, and has always been, 
dependent on tho conception formed as to the nature of know- 
ledge. Discussions regarding the precise definition of logic are 
not mere analytical disputes regarding tho liest mode of ex j abasing 
in terms the nature of a subjoct sufficiently agreed upon ; varia- 
tions in the treatment of particular portions of logical discipline 
do not arise from more or less accurate discrimination of the 
nature and relations of given material ; nor are differences in respect 
to the amount of logical matter to bo considered mere expressions of 
difference as to the range of the same fundamental principles. Tho 
grounds for divergence are much more deeply seated, and, looking 
back upon the historical survey of the main conceptions of logical 
science, it seems quite impossible to hope that by comparison and 
selection certain common points of view or methods may be 
extracted, to which the title of logical might Iwyond dispute bo 
applied. The logic, as one may call it, of each philosophical theory 
ot knowledge is an integral pint or necessary conscquouce of such 
theory; and its validity, whether in whole or in part, depends upon 
tlig completeness and coherence of the explanation of knowledge in 
general which forms the essence of that theory. Any criticism of a 
general conception of logic or special application thereof, which does 
not rest upon criticism of the theory of knowledge implied in it, 
must be inept and useless. It is not possible to include such 
expanded criticism in an article like the present ; there remains 
therefore ouly one aspect of these various logical schemes which 
may be subjected to special and isolated examination, viz., tho 
inner coherence of each scheme as presented by its author. 
Naturally such an examination can be applied only to views which 
imply the separate existence of logic as a body of doctrine develop- 
ing into system from its own, peculiar principles. When it is a 
fundamental position that logic aa such has no separate existence, 
but is one with the all-comprehensive doctrine or theory of the 
ultimate natftre of cognition, it is not poesible to criticize such con- 
ception of logic separately ; criticism or logic then becomes criticism 
of the whole philosophical system. In most of the views brought 
before us, however, a special place has been assigned to logic ; it 
(a therefore possible to apply internal criticism to the more important 
of these general views, and to consider how far the pretensions of 
logic to an independent position and method are substantiated. 

From the foregoing remarks it will also have become apparent 
that a general classification of logical schools, aa opposed to the 
reference of these to ultimate distinctions of philosophical theory, 
is impossible. A distribution into formal (subjective), real (empiri- 
eal, or, os certain German authorities designate it, Erkenntoiiss- 
theorctisck), and metaphysical conceptions of logic is rather con- 
fusing than helpful. For the formal logics of the Kantian writers, 
of Hamilton* and of Hansel are distinct, not only from one another, 
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but from such equally formal logics as those of Hobbes, Condillac. 
LcibniU, Herbert. Ulrici, Bools, De Morgan, and Jevona. Logtra 
theory ot knowledge presents quite special features when handled 
by Mill, or by Sohleiennacher, Ueberwtig, Beneke, and Wundt And 
it cannot even be admitted that the threefold classifloatkm affords 
room, without violence, for the Aristotelian 1 logical researches. 
There are no points of agreoment and difference so unambiguous 
that by their aid a division oan be effeoted. 1 

32. Few conceptions of logio contain, with so little real ground, 
such professions of completeness and independence as that developed 
in the writings of the Kantian school. 9 According to this view, 
logic is a pure science, having as its special material the form of 
thought, demonstrative in character and with theorems oa)*bl* of 
complete deduction from the elementary principles contained in the 
very notion of form as opposed to matter of thought But, when 
one comes to the examination of the system itself, one finds (a) that 
tho notions of form and matter are much too stubborn to Iona them* 
selves readily to analysis, and that explanations of what oxactly 
constitutes rerm fluctuate between a merely negative definition 
(whatever is not treated iu any other science, philosophical or 
otherwise) and a psychological deduction from the assumed nature 
of thought;* (b) that the really important factor in determining 
tho contents of logical science is jwyehologv, from which much 
more is borrowed than the mere preliminary definition of thought ; 
(c) that demonstrative character rests entirely on an abstract 
interpretation of the laws of identity and non-ooutradietion , (d) 
that throughout the whole system there is not a trace of develop- 
ment, but merely tho reiterated application of the law of identify 
ami contradiction, or of some confused distinction between form 
and matter, to logical products, the notion, judgment, and 
syllogism, whose nature, characteristics, and distribution are 
arbitrarily accepted from psychology or general criticism or 
what not. Thus, in the majority of qasca, logicians who simply 
followed tho linos indicated by Kant introduced into their system, 
without any criticism, the fundamental distinctions contained in 
the Kriiik d. ntinen Vcrnunft. The fourfold scheme of quantity, 
quality, relation, and mortality was applied without hesitation, 
though in variod and always artificial fashion, to notions ; * judg- 
ments wore accepted as being categorical, hypothetical, and dis- 
junctive in kind, though tho clifleroneos aro altogether foreign to tho 
logieul principle appliod ; and generally no attempt was made to do 
more than treat, in an abstract fashion, some aspect* of a procedure 
of thought determined in all its phases by extra-logical considera- 
tions. The inevitable result of such a treatment was tho undue pre- 
ponderance given to tlio doctrine of notions, which, being viewed 
after tho fashion of Kant as given, completed products, appeared as 
the ultimate units of thought, to be cotnhmod, separated, and 
grouped together in all the higher processes. The f>eculiaritiea of 
the logical system which is commonly associated with the name of 
Sir W. Hamilton spring entirely from this view of notions. For^ ff 
notions bo regarded as the elements of thought, then tho judgment 
which elaborates them can only present itself as the explicit state- 
ment of immediate relations discernible among notions. These 
immediate relations reduce thoniselves, for Hamilton, to one, — the 
quantitative relation of whole and part, — and, Attention being con- 
centrated on tho extensive reference of concepts, tho eightfold scheme 
of pro|K)Hitional forms is the natural consequence. To such a scheme 
tho objections are manifold. It is neither coherent in itself, nor 
expressive of the nature of thinking, nor doduced truly from the 
general principle of tho Hamiltonian logic. For it ought to have 
been kept in mind that extension is but an aspect of the notion, not 
a separable fact upon which the logical processes of elaboration are 
to be directed. It is, moreover, sufficiently clear that the relation 
of whole and part is far from exhausting or even adequately repre- 
senting the relations in which things become for intelligence matters 
of cognition, and it is further evident that the procedure by which 
types of judgment are distinguished according to the total or [iartial 
reference to extension contained in them assumes a stage and 
amount of knowledge which is really the completed result of cog- 
nition, not that with which it starts, or by which it proceeds.* 

The utility of basing logical theorems on psychological premisses, 
a method involved in tho procedure of most exj>o«itions of formal 


‘ Nor ire more totalled clsssiflcstkms, such a* those of Rosenkrinx (Die 
Modifrationm tier Logik , 1S42), PrantI {Die Bedr«4u*g dor Logik, 1849), Babas 
(Semite Beeirtbungcn, 1880), of service, except when historical. 

* Under this head Kelt himself, for reasons above riven, Is not Included ; the 
writers referred to aro named In ueb* rweg (Logik, f 84). 

* Mill's criticism on Hamilton's eon fused statements regarding forms (ftsa. 
of Hamilton, 438-4M), is perfectly applicable to the generality of the Kantian 
treatises on logic. 

< See. e g„ Km*, Logik , f 9$ eq. t. 

* The extension of a notion has no numerical or quantitative definiteness. To 
formulate the judgment as expressing definite amounts of extension, therefore, 
presupposes complete empirical survey of what, by Its very msence, remain; 
incomplete. This Is specially noteworthy In the esse of HsmfTton** particular 

t nlsni—li A judgment such as onJp tome A is mil B assumes total end perfect 
nowledge of the whole spheres of A and B, H Is in the strictest sense of the 
word ss mortal. Hamilton, ft may be added, tods ft completely impossible to 
woric out a coherent doctrine of syllogism from the point of view token In Wm 
tfuahMntef the judgment. * 
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logic, may well bo matter of doubt. For psychology, as ordinarily 
conceived, has certainly close relations with logic, but m aim and 
in point of view is distinctly opposed or at all events subordinate 
to it Tho psychological investigation of thought, if carried out 
consistently, must tako one of two forms, either that of description, 
in which thought, liko any other mental fact, is regarded ab extra 
a* that upon which attention and observation are to be directed,— in 
which case therefore any relations of thoughts among themselves 
must bo of such an external nature as can be presented in tho hold 
of observation ; or that of genesis, development, in which the sub- 
jective processes of mind are viewed as forms of the one great pro- 
cess whereby knowledge is realized in the individual consciousness. 
Investigations from the first iioint of view are diametrically opposed 
to the logical treatment of thought, for in the latter the essential 
feature, tho reference in the subject, with his mental forms, to an 
objective order within liis cxj>erioiico is entirely wanting. Such 
investigation is abstract; it proceeds upon and remains within the 
limits of u distinction drawn in and for conscious experience, a dis- 
tinction the grounds, significance, and modes of which require to ho 
trau tod by a larger and more comprehensive method. Investiga- 
tions from the second point of view are subordinate to logic in the 
wider sense, for tho treatment of tho subjective processes therein is 
illuminated and determined by the gonoral principles regarding the 
nature and meaning of conscious experience which it is the sole 
function of logic to bring forward and establish. Tho psychology 
which Hamilton generally has in view is that commonly called 
empirical, and with his conception of it the two scionces, logic and 
psychology, are really one. 

33. A possible exit from tho difficulties or assumptions of the cur- 
rent Kantian logic may be sought by following out mid consistently 
applying tho hint contained in Kant’s distinction of analytic and 
synthetic thought, analytic and synthetic, truth. It may bo said 
. that all thinking involves tho fundamental laws of identity and 
non-contradiction ; that in those laws only is to ho found the char- 
acteristic and most general featuro of thought ; that in them only 
iB the form, or olemont contributed by mind itself, to be detected. 
Lo^ic would thus bo regarded as the explicit statement of the con- 
ditions of non-contradictoriness in thought, as tho evolution of the 
formal element in thought, and, since in analytic truth only can 
lion-contradictoriness bo discovered without material aid, as the 
theory of analytic thought. Such is the position assigned to logic 
by Twoston, Mansel, Spalding, and some others, and the conse- 
quences to which it inevitably loads are sufficiently interesting to 
require that some special examination should be given to it. 

In the first place, then, it seems evident that the fundamental 
distinction implied, that between analytic and synthetic thought, is 
wrongly coneoivod. That analysis and synthesis uro methods of 
cognition, differing in many important reajxxjts, is undoubted ; but 
such difference lios in a sphere altogether alien to that within which 
tho present distinction is to lx) sought. Analytic thought, as hero 
conceived, is only to lie understood when taken in reference to tho 
judgment, and then also in reference to a peculiarity in the Kantian 
doctrine. Kant, emphasizing the principle that judgment is essen- 
tially the form in which the particular of experience is determined 
by t\io universal element of tliouglit, but identifying this universal 
with a formed concept (resembling, therefore, a class notion), con- 
templated a class of judgments in which the predicate was merely nn 
explication of the subject notion. Such judgments, had the matter 
boou more fully considered, would have appeared as far from 
primary, and Kant has himself, in tho most unambiguous language, 
indicated the correct view that analysis is consoqueut and depend- 
ent on synthesis, — that analytic judgments, therefore, are merely 
social applications of abstracting thought witliin a sphere already 
treated, handled, formed by thought Mansel, too, whose views are 
gonorally acute if not profound, lias signalized as the primitive unit 
of cognition the so-called psychological judgment, which is essenti- 
ally synthetic in character. The logical judgment, in fact, about 
which his conception of logic centres, is recognized as a posterior 
net of reflexion, directed upon formed notions, and is not in any 
way to be regarded as containing what is a common, universal 
foature of all judgments. 

In tho second place, oven granting what cannot be maintained, 
that the process of thought is mere explication of tho content of 
provious knowledge, and that the theory of logic has to do with a 
comparatively small and subordinate portion o? cognition, there is 
in such a principle no mcanB of development. We may take up in 
■uooQssion class-notions, judgments, reasonings, and in relation to 
each reiterate, as the one axiom of logic, that the constituent ele- 
ments shall do non-contradictory ; but such a treatment is only 
possible in relation to a material already formed and organized 
The utmost possible value being given to such a view, logic, under 
it, could be but a partial and inchoate doctrine. 

Finally, there is involved in the doctrine of analytic thought, 
and in tne oonsequonoes to which attention will next be drawn, a 
peculiar and one-sided conception of identity or of the principle of 
me^ity ss an element in tnought Historically this conception 
has played a most important part : it lies at the root of all nomin- 


alist logic from Antisthenes downwards, and has found metaphysi- 
cal expression of the most diverse kinds. That things are what 
they are is the odd fashion in which a well-nigh forgotten English 
writer states what is taken to be the universal foundation of all 
thought and knowledge. 1 The representatives of things in our sub- 
jective experience, the units of knowledge, may be called notions, 
and, accordingly, that each notion should be what it is appears as 
the corresponding logical axiom. The whole process of thought is 
therefore regarded as merely the explicit statement of what each 
notion is, and the separation of it by direct or indirect methods 
from all that it is not. The judgment, essentially the active 
movement of thought, is roduced to the mero expression of the 
identity of a notion, and in truth, were the doctrine consistently 
carried out, Antisthenes’s conclusion that tne judgment is a fallacious 
and inept form of thought would be the necessary result. When 
such a conclusion is not drawn, its place is generally taken by much 
vague declamation regarding the limited, imperfect, and uncertain 
character of our knowledge, which is regarded as asymptotically 
approaching to the adequate determination of truth. 

The conception widen underlies this view is the abstract separ- 
ation of thought from things which has been already noted, nut 
the proximate principle is a deduction therefrom. Knowledge or 
thought is treatod externally as a series of isolated units or parts, and 
the results of cognition — notions, judgments, and reasonings — are 
viewed as the constituent factors. Thus, when it is said that a 
judgment is the expression of an identity, there are possible only 
two modes of explanation, — the one, that tho identity referred to is 
that between tho original notion (subject) as unqualified by its pre- 
dicates and tho Bamo as qualified, in which case manifestly the 
result of the judgment is taken as being its constituent essence ; 
the other, that the identity is that of the applicability of distinct 
names to the same fact, in which case we accept without further 
inquiry and exclude from logical consideration the processes of 
tliouglit by which tho application of names is brought about, and 
assume as being the jirocedure of thought itself that which is its 
consequence, under all circumstances, difference is as important 
an element as identity in tho judgment, and to concentrate 
attention upon the identity is to take a one-sided and imperfect 
view. 8 

34. So soon, however, as the real nature of thought has been 
thrown out of account as not concerned in the processes of logic, so 
soon as tho law of non -contradiction, in its manifold statement, has 
ln*en formulated as the one principle of logical or formal thinking, 
thoro appears the ]>o8sibility of evolving an exact system of the 
conditions of non -contradictoriness. The ultimate units of know- 
ledge, whatsoever we call them, whether notions or ideas of classes 
or names, have at least one characteristic, — they are what they are, 
and therefore exclude from themselves whatever is contradictory of 
their nature. They are combined ]>oeitions and negations, that 
which is positod or negated being left undetermined, — referred, in 
fact, to matter as opposod to form. With respect to any article of 
thought, therefore, the only logical requirement is that it shall 
possess the characteristic oi not being self-contradictory, and tho 
only logical question is, what exactly is posited anduegated thereby. 
Complex articles of thought viewed in like manner as complexes of 
l*>sitious and negations may have the same condition demanded of 
thorn and the same quest||pi put regarding them. A judgment and a 
syllogism, if narrowly investigated, will appear to be merely com- 
plex articles of thought, complexes of positions and negations. Pro- 
ceeding from such a conception there may be treatments more or less 
systematic and fruitful, in the bands of Kantian logicians, such as 
Twesten, Mansel, Spalding, and the liko, little is effected, for, as tho 
forms of thought are accepted as given and as having their character- 
istics otherwise fixed (by psychology or critical theory of knowledge), 
the treatment resolves itself either into repetition, in respect to each, 
of the fundamental logical condition, or into the erection of a specific 
kind of thought (analytical! which has no other feature save that of 
correspondence with the said condition. But it is clear that restric- 
tion by any psychological or critical doctrine of thought is an arbi- 
trary limitation. It is needful only to regard the operation of 
thought os establishment of positions and negations, and to de- 
velop, by whatever method, the systematic results of such a view. 
Hobbes’s doctrine of thought as dealing with names and as essen- 
tially addition and subtraction of nameahle features, Boole’s doc- 
trine of thought as the determination of a class, Jevons’s view of 
thought as simple apprehension of qualities, — any of these will 
serve as starting point, for in all of them the fruitful element is 
the same. The further step that the generalization of the system 
of thought must take a symbolic form presents itself aa an imme- 
diate ana natural consequence. 

85. By the application of a symbolic method is not to he under- 
stood what has been practised by many writers on logic — the illns- 


1 John Sergvmrtt See TV Method H Science, by J. Sro, Loud, ISM, pp. 
144, 145 Tills cartons book contains much interesting matter. 

* On Condillac's attempt to treat judgments u Identities (or equations) some 
excellent remarks will be found in Do Tracy, JddotoqU. UL 133-148, of. DahamaL 
Du ifttAode*. l 8S-04. 
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tratdon of elementary logical relations by numerical or algebraio 
signs or by diagrammatic schemata. The expression has the signi- 
fication which it bears in mathematical analysis, and implies that 
the general relations of dependence among objects of thought, of 
whatsoever kind, in correspondence with which operations of ]H*r- 
fectly general character are carried out, shall be ^presented by sym- 
bols, the laws of which are determined by the nature of these rela- 
tions or by the laws of the corresponding ojxsrations. The mere uaa 
of abbreviations for the objects of treatment is not the application 
of a symbolic method 1 ; but so soon as the general relations of, or 
general operations with, these objects are represented by symlsds, 
and the laws of such symbols stated as deductions therefrom, there 
arises the possibility of a symbolic development or method of treat- 
ment, which may lead to more or less expanded results according as 
the significance of the symbolic laws is more or less general. Thus 
quantity, whether discrete or continuous, presents, as an O8|**ot of | 
phenomena, relations of a highly general kind, ofTers itself as object 
of operations of a highly general kind, and is therefore peculiarly 
the subject of symbolic treatment Currently, indeed, the treat- 
ment of quantity is assumed to have the monopoly of symbolism, 
but such an assumption is not self-evidently tru-*, and it is ]>ermis- ! 
sible to inquire whether matters non-quautitative do not present j 
relations of such generality that they, too, can lx? symbolically dealt | 
with. It is, however, a further question whether tho generality 
of tho relations and therefore the significance of the symbols in such 
cases, although subject to some special conditions not necessarily 
involved in the nature of quantity, do not spring from the fact that 
we treat the matters as quantities of a special kind, and so insen- 
sibly find ourselves applying quantitative methods. Jn other words, 
it remains to be investigated, after the preliminary definitions and 
axioms of any syn^olic method have been laid down, whether the 
conception of tho*ht with which we start, or a special feature dis- 
tinctly quantitative in character, has been the truly fruitful element 
in after-development of the system.* 

The first step in any symbolic logic must evidently bo the deter- 
mination of the nature ami laws of the symbols, and, as thoso follow 
from the nature of the operations of thought, the first. Htep is like- i 
wise a statement of the essential characteristic of thinking. As ! 
above noted, there have been adopted various modes of expressing ; 
this characteristic, and in some eases the mode adopted is not one 
from which any generally applicable symbolic rules of procedure ; 
could have followed. 8 Two only require hero to be noted, ms repre- 
senting special views: first, that which proceeds from tho idea of 
thought as essentially the process of grouping, classing, determin- 
ing a definite set of objects by a mark or notion ; and second, that 
which proceeds more generally from the conception of thought as 
consisting of a Reries of sc If- identical units, to l*e variously combined 
in obedience to the law of self-idcnritv. 4 Adopting tin* first view, 
we find that processes capable of symbolic repic 'Mentation, by Ihe 
customary algebraic signs of addition, subto action, equivalence, 
multiplication, and division, have a perfectly general significance in 
reference to the combination, separation, equalization pf classes, to 
the im|K)sition and removal of restriction on a class; that to the 
symbols there can therefore 1x3 assigned a set of general laws ; and 
that any fmculiarity of these symbolic laws which different iates 
them from the laws of lik^ symbols in mathematical analysis is 
deducible from the notion of thought with which we started, and is 
consequently to be carried along with£tbem in all the after dcvelop- 
• ment. Symbolic representation of relations of classes follows with 
equal directness from the general notion that, by any such relation 
a new group is determined in reference to the original groups, or 
rather that the position or negation of a new group /or series of 
groups) is given, definitely or indefinitely, as the result of such a 
relation. 

With the aid of the symbolic laws so reached, the logical problem 
as such may then l>e approached. Given any number of logical 
terms classes, or, as it may be better put, positions ami nega- 
tions) connected together by any relations, to determine completely 
any one in reference to the others, or to express any one in terms of 
the others. The symbolic procedure, expounded with marvellous 
ingenuity and success by Boole, may take various forms, uml may 
be simplified by many analytical devices, hut consists essentially in 
determining systematically how given jxjsitions and negations, 

1 Thu* one would not describe Aristotle's has of letter* for tho term* of hi* 
syllogisms, nor the current logical abbreviations of S. P, and M In like ut*c, u* 
being, in any true sense of the word, symbolic. On the subject generally. tin* 
instructive work of Mr Venn (Symbolic Logic, 1**1) should tie consulted. Mr 
Venn has not only in this work expounded the foundation* and main th* nrem* of 
Boole's logic with » cans and skill that leave nothing to be desired, but he its*, 
Independently of many real contributions to logical analysis, put in its true light 
the nature of symbolic method in logic. He has rendert*! It impossible, ewn for 
the outsider, to complain that symbolic logic Is an arbitrary application of mathe- 
matical method to logical material. 

* An excellent note on symbolic logic will be found in Lotze, Logik (2d oil., 1 

pp, 

» Some of these, sa, c.g., Lambert's and Plouoqnw s, are noted and diseased by 
Mr Venn ( Symbolic Logic , xxxJL-xxxri. and 

* The first is the view taken by Boole (and expounded with great fnJnejw* in 

Venn, as above) ; the second is that of the brothers Grass maun ** the Forms*- I 
Ukr*, 1871 , tspsdaDy bk.fl.2Ms J NrtfWaWw odor Logik). 1 


definite or indefinite, combine with or neutralise one another. A 
more detailed aocount of these formal processes is beyond our 
limits, 6 

The first question which suggests itself in oonnexion with Boole’s 
symbolic logic is the necessity or advisability of retaining the 
reference to classes, or the description of thought as classification. 
Do tlie symbolic laws really dej>eud to any extent on the logical 
peculiarities of class arrangement T Mr Venn, who emphasizes this 
feature iu Boole's scheme, has, however, done good service in leading 
ui> to a different, explanation. The general reference to objects, 
wnich is also noted as implied in all Boole’s formula?, has nothing 
to do with the possible difference of eonceptualist. or materialist 
doctrines of tho proposition, aud, in fact, as all distinctions of thing 
and quality, resemblance and difference, higher and lower, subject 
and predicate vanish, or are absorbed in tlie more general principle 
underlying tho symbolic method, phrases such as classification, 
extension, intension, and the liko should be banished sa not perti- 
nent. Nay, the usual distinctions of quantity and even of quality 
either disappear or acquire a new significance when they are brought 
under the scope of the new principle. WJjut symbolic logic works 
upon by preference is a system of dichotomy, of x and not ic, f 
and not y, and so forth/' 6 In other words, quantitative differences 
require to find expression through some combination of the position 
ami negations of tho elements making up the objects dealt with, 7 
while the usual qualitative distinctions are merged in the poaition 
or negation of various combinations. 

The wholo phraseology then of classification and its allied pro- 
cesses seems needless when used to denote the simple determination 
of oh joets thought. The literal signs ex press, not “ classes,” but 
units, determined in and for thought os aclf-identical. For thii 
reason than it apjamrs that the view of the foundations of the 
symbolic methods of logic taken in OroMsmann's Bcgriffalchre is more 
thoroughgoing, and more closely represent* the underlying prin- 
ciples, than that involved in Booled formula? and expounded it 
detail by Mr Venn. 

Grossman ii, os above stated, deducos logical relation* a* a parti- 
cular class of the determination* necessarily Attaching to all quanti- 
ties (t>. , determined eon tents of thought). Abstraction being made 
of all iwuliarities which may be due to their special constitution, 
quantities exhibit certain formal relations when they are combined 
(added, subtracted, Ac.). Each quantity is u unit of thought, a 
definite pomfum, and of such units there are but two dosses, ole- 
inouts and complexes. Units of thought, which are self-identical, 
and therefore subject to the specific law’ that addition of each to 
itself or multiplication of it by itself yields as result only the 
original unit, are notions. The theory of notions, therefore, is the 
development of tho general formal relations of units under th© 
Njwcial restrictions imposed by their nature. 8 

Then) npfienrs very dearly in GrassiiiuiiidH treatment the essence 
of the principle on which symbolic logic proceeds. Thought, is 
viewed us simply the process of porting and negating definite con- 
tents or units, and the ojK?mtions of logic become methods for 
rendering explicit that which is in each ease posited or negated. 
To apply symbolic methods, we require units as definite as those of 
quantitative science, ami the only laws we can employ are those 
which spring Iroin the nature of units a* definite. Now it seems a 
profound error to reduce the whole complex process of thinking to 
this reiterated position of self-identical units. Undoubtedly if we 
start from any given fact of thought, as, e.g., a judgment, and 
inquire wliat can be exhibited as involved in it, we have before u* 
a problem of analysis, the solution of which must take form in a 
series of jKadtions and negations, but our thinking is not therefore 
hh it whole mere analysis. The synthetic process by which con- 
nexions of thought among the objects of our conscious experience 
are established is not the mechanical aggregation of elementary 
purls. The relations which give intelligible significance to our 
ex j ri cnec are not simply those of identity and non-identity. It 
is hi* altogether alortruet and external view of thought, resting in all 
probability on un olmcure metaphysical principle/ that, would treat 
it as iu essence tho eomjHwitiori and deeoni]K*sition of elementary 
atoms, of wpona, as An ti nth e nes would have called them. It has, 
indeed, Ih-cij imagined that a symbolic logic might bo developed 
which should be independent in all its fundamental axioms of any 
metaphysical or jieycnologica) assumptions, but this is an illusion. 
No logical methou can bo developed save from a most definite con- 
ception of the. essential nature and modus operandi of thinking, and 
any system of symbolic logic finds it necessary, if it is to be complete 
anil consistent,* to adopt some such view as that above criticized, 
to regard thought as purely analytic, a* dealing with compound* or 

* Mr Vrmt’* work is her* again Invaluable. Jevon*’* Principle of fidonet 
anil StwHfM in brdurtivr Logi > should ^ '•onsnltid, * bi dder's OperaiiontkrMs 
dr, irxjikkaicvh contains some very elegant and simple methods. 

* Venn, as shove, p. 1S2, 

1 Whero this in Impossible, as In the ease of the truly particular or indeter 
minute judgment, srmboHc methods encounter almost frenrmotmtable difficulties. 

* See Die Btgrifftlehrt odrr Logik (1*72). p, 48. Sclirtfdcr (op. cii ,) follows 
Graaamann, though with the use of close phraseology* 

* As shove ooted, p. BOO. 
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nnifc Which m ihenweivc* highly complex products, only to he 
formed by a kind of thought not recognized among logical pro- 

8J8. Formal lo#o, then, in tho ordinary acceptation of tb at term, 
dock not appear to furnish any adequate representation of the real 
nroam atid method of thought. Any logical theory must of 
necessity he formal, i.e., abstract or general, for it can consider only 
the general elements of thought, not sjwrific knowledge in which 
are involved the finite, limited relations ol one fact or class of facts 
to another. The distinction lietWeen lopic and the sciences is there- 
fore precisely that l>etwoen philosophy in general and the sciences. 
Attempts have been made to include in logical analysis the treat- 
ment of scientific method, ?>., to discuss as matter of logic the 
varied processes by which scientific results have been attained. 
It is true that logical consideration must extend to the notions 
through which scientific exjwrionce, like any other, becomes intel- 
ligible, and, in bo far as scientific method is but the application of 
the Jaws of knowlodgo as a whole, it is a possible, nay necessary, 
object of logical treatment. But to include scientific methodology 
in particular, tho consideration of the mechanical devices by which 
we strive to bring experience into conformity with our ideal of 
cognition, tho discussion ol methods of experiment and observa- 
tion, muter the one head logic is an error in principle, whether we 
view logic, in its theoretical asjiect or in reference to a sriecial 
propedeutic aim. Generalizations on such topics are w'ell-nigh 
worthless j they can have vitality and importance only when 
drawn in closest, conjunction with actual scientific Work. Tho 
theory of scientific method is either doctrine of knowlodgo treated 
freely or else tho application of thought in connexion with actual 
research und the ascertainment of the principles therein employed. 
In either ease it Is not susceptiblo of abstraction and isolated treat- 
ment. 

87. Thdre remains only, of the possible views noted, that which 
identified logic with the theory of Knowledge, hut which so defined 
theory of knowledge as to distinguish it from metaphysics. Tho 
designation of logic, as theory of knowledge is one to Which in Words 
there can he no possible objection. It firings into tho foreground 
what it has been the object of this article, by an historico-critteal 
survey, to establish, that ao-flalled logical laws, forms, and problems 
are hardly capable of statement, certainly incapable of Satisfactory 
treatment, except in the most intimate connexion with the principles 
of a theory of knowledge. To include, however, in the signification 
of this latter term a |>eouliar conception of the relation between 
thinking (knowing) and reality is at once to restrict the scope of 
logic and to place an arbitrary and, one would Bay, an ill-founded 
restriction on the kind of treatment to which logical problems may 
1 m> subjected. If it lie really the function of logic to trace the foruis 
and laws of knowledge, tnut function is all-cnmnrehcnsive, and 
must embrace in its scope all the fundamental characteristics of 
experience as known. But no characteristic of experience is 
more palpable than the distinction, drawn within conscious 
experience, between knowledge and reality. It is impossible then 
for a thoory of knowledge to start with the assumption that these 
two exist separately, constituted each after its special fashion, but 
with a certain parallelism between them. In words one may refer 
for justification ol the assumption to metaphysics, or to psycho- 
logy, I ait, iti fact, the problem so relegated to some other discipline 
is essentially a logical question, and the method of Its Solution 
exactly that which must be applied in tho treatment, of subordinate 
logical questions. Practical convenience alone can lead to any 
separation of the problems which under this view a *e referred in 
part to theory of Knowledge and in jwtt to metaphysics. Other 
and more serious difficulties of the view have been already com- 
mented on. 1 * 

88. In sum, then, the problems and the methods which compose 
logic in the strictest, sense of that term seem to be one with the 
problems and methods of the critical theory of knowledge. No 
other title describes so appropriately as that of “logical” tho 
analysis of knowlodgo as such, its significance and constitution, 
in opposition to tho qnasi-historioal or genetic account for which 
tho title psychological should be retained. Tho researches to w hich 
we would hero assign tho title ** logical M undoubtedly include all 
that can supply the place of tho older tnetaphysic, but in aim and 
method are so distinct thAt the same title cannot be borne by both. 
To assign so extensive a range to logical investigations enables us 
to see that the criteria by which at one time or another a narrower 
ptormce Was determined for logic are but partial expressions of the 
whole truth. The analysis of knowledge as such, the complete 
theory of the intelligible elements in conscious experience, does hold 
a special relation to all other subordinate branches of human 
thinking, whether philosophic in the ordinary sense of that term 
or scientific. According as one or other aspect of this relation is 
made prominent, there comes forward one or other of the various 
modes for settling the province of logic ; but these partial con cep- 

• The iktne fact has been noted in regard to formal logic *«f the’Ksittittn School, 
is. 0.9. Jji Mansi's distin cti on of y«jr«fcoh>tfo*l *nd iWM lodgments. 

• AMte, J>. 797. 
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tions prove their inadequacy when development is attempted troin 
them, and within the systems constructed in accordance with them 
there is of necessity continuous reference to inquiries lying beyond 
the prescribed limits. 

A certain analysis of some methods of ordinary thinking, based 
to a very large extent on language, and resembling in many respects 
grammatical study, has long been current in educational practice as 
logic, and to those whose conception of the subject has been formed 
from acquaintance with this imperfect body of rules and formulae 
it may appear a violent and unnecessary extension of the term 
to apply it to the all-comprehensive theoiy of knowledge. The 
reasons, however, are imperative ; and, as these would lead one to 
deny the right of this elementary practical discipline to the posses- 
sion of the title, it Is desirable to conclude by offering a single 
remark cm the place and function of thiB currently designated logpc 

Not much trouble is required in order to see that the ordinary 
school or formal logic can lay no claim to scientific completeness. 
Its principles are imperfect, dubious, and most variously conceived ; 
it possesses no method by which development from these principles 
is possible ; it has no criterion by widen to test tho adequacy of its 
abstract forms as representations of the law's of concrete thinking. 
Accordingly it is handled, in whole and in detail, in the most 
distractingly various fashion, and were it indeed entitled to the 
honourable designation of logic the prosjiecta of that science might 
well be despaired of. But in fact the school logic discharges a func- 
tion for winch exhaustiveness of logical analysis is not, a requisite. 
It has a raison d'ttre in the circumstance that training to abstract 
methods must needs bo a graduated process, and that, whether as a 
means towards the prosecution of philosophic study in especial, 
or as instrument of general educational value, practice in dealing 
With abstract thoughts must have value. Such elomentary practice 
naturally bases itself on the kindB of distinction apparent in the 
concrete thinking of those to whom it is applied, ana for this reason 
school logic not only connects itself with and is in a sense the 
development of grammar and grammatical analysis and synthesis, 
hut may, to a limited extent, include reference to some of the 
simpler processes of scientific method. In all probability the dis- 
cord observable among the ordinary treatises on school logic is due 
to the w r ant of recognition of the true place which can thus be 
assigned to the subject treated. The doctrine has a propadeUtio 
but not a scientific value. 

NOTE A. 

Hittttries gf Logic. — T4o complete history of logic, apart from philosophy 
in general, exists; hut of the Aristotelian logic, In its system and in its 
development throughout, the ancient nn< I medicevAl epochs we pusses* a 
most udoquate history in l’ninU’s t ie*chichte der Logik im Abendiande (i., 
1855; 11., 1861; ill., 1867; iv., 1870), extending to the close of tho mcdiwvul 
period. 

The following arc some of the more important contribution!* towards a 
history oi logic whether in independent works or in portions of systematic 
treatises; most oi them, indeed, of small value: — Jlnmus, Schott*- Diaicc - 
; tictv, hk. i. chaps. l-S; Keckennann, Sys ttmia Loifices, 1598; Gassendi, 
i Opera, 1. 86-06; Fuhrlclus, Specimen elenchtcvm hixtori ss iogiew, MOW; 
Welch. Parerya Aeademica (1721), pp. 458-848; UarJotJ, Via ad Veritatem, 
appendix, 1755; lhihle, in Com mental. Soc. dotting., vol. x.; Fulleborn, Jtet- 
trdge z. Gesch. d. J*htl. (1794), pt. iv. pp. 100 80; Kberstein, Gesch. d, Logik 
u, Metaphysik bex den Deutschen r>on Leibnitz his apt gegenwdrHge Zeit 
(2d ed., 1794), useful as a Biirvey of the Wolffian logica ; Talker, Denklchre 
(1822). pp. 12 198; Bachuianu, System der Logik (1828), pp. 569-044; Muss- 
nuinu, J)e Logiciv ac Dialect tar notion e hi ft orica , 1828; Troxler, Logik (1880). 
vol ii.; Big wart, De historia loguac inter Grmcos xtsque ad Socratem, 1882; 
Ht Hilaire, De la Logique d’Ariitotc (18881, ii. pp. 98-812 ; Franck, Jieqvisse 
done histuire de la logiquc, 1888; JUiiitenberg, Principe* de. lisjique, 14J8F 
(with bibliography); Trendelenburg, Gesch. d. Kategorienlchre, 1840; Jllakey, 
lit story of Logic, and Essay on Logic { 2d cd.,1848), with bibliographical appen- 
dix ; Htftfnmnn, (iru ndzuge finer Geschichte der Begriff der Logik in Deutsch- 
land mn Kant bis /kinder , 1851; K. Fischer, Logit, u. Mctajthyeik (2d ed , 
1805). pp. 16-182, a valuable critique of some modern doctrines; Kabus, 
Logxh and Metaphysik (1868), 1. pp. 1211-242, excellent; Veberwcg, System 
der Lo'uk <4th ed., 1874), pp. 15 00, excellent critical account; Kag- 
ldHfo, Storia critim deUe Kategoric, 1871, t Vtfli.; Balms, Dte neves fen 
Bextrehv nyeu an J deni Grin tie der Logik bex dsn Deuischrn, 1880; Hanna. 
Gesch i elite der Logik , 1881 ; Venn, Symbolic Logic, 1881 (introduction, and 
pp 406-444), a valuable contribution to the history ana kTOUiKTnphy of the 
application of symbolic methods hi logic. The only' good WfeUography of 
logic is that givou by HabuB in bis Loa%k v. Metnphysxk, i. p|k 458-518, Borne 
of the older lexicons, e.g.. Lipouius, Bibliotheca Itealis (1686), ». W . “Logtat,” 
“ < *rgaiion,’* ‘-Dialectica,” contain great store of bibliographical reference*. A 
complete bibliography is a desideratum. 

Noth B. 

Hindu Systems of Lottie. — In almost all the Hindu systems of philosophy, 
as these are classified i>) the most recent authorities, indications are to be 
found of ii more or less developed analysis of the process or method of 
reasoning, and therefore of a certain amount of logical theory. In two 
systems in particular the logical element is the most prominent feature. 
The Ev(tya, or logical doctriue of Gotama, is in a very special sense the 
Hindu logic, wldle in the Vaiseechika, -or Atomist system of Kanada, there 
arc many expansions of or additions to the 2 Vydyo, though the prevailing 
hrtertttt is not logical. 

The most accessible sources of information regarding the Hindu luido, 
Oolcbrooke's Esmys, and Professor M. Muller's abstract (in tlm appendix, to 
Archbishop Thomson’* Laws q f Thought), tend to mingle in an undekbable 
fashion what is special to the NyAya doctrine, and what is added by Kanada 
and his follower*. In order to appreciate the extent to which the analysis 
Of reasoning has been carried in these early systems, it la advisable to restrict 
attention to the original exposition of the Nydya, 

Tt»a aim of Nykya is the attainment of perfection, of bliss, through kacar- 
Mge. Bt t, to hive knowledge in a systematic and complete faehien, a. is 
\ requisite that the individual should know (or should l>e capable of organizing 
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tak kaowfodga In rofteMo* to) tb» sixteen gml toptoe or h tod* of discussion. 
Those, u enumerated by Gofcama arc-(l) proof ; (2) the objecU of proof ; (8) 
dotibtj (4) motive* (ft) the lUastration or example for dfocuxsion; (6) the 
tttuU assertion ; (7) the enumeration of the five members of the final oaaortlbu ; 
OB) confirmatory argument; (0) the conclusion, the defined Jud^puvut; (10) 
tlie objection; (ll) controtefhfr ; (If) deceptive counter argumeut; (IS) aj>- 
pareut reason or sophism ; (14) fraud or wilfully deceptive argument, rune ; 
(15) futile argument or self-contradietorv couuter argument; (Iri) conclusive 
refutation, inspection of these at once shows that ttiev represent stages in 
dialectic or in the process ot clearing up knowledge l>y ducussiou. 1 ho 
(penernlla, i.e the kinds of proof, described as four In number- sehw-perccjv 
lion, Inference (either from cause to effect, from oltect to cause, or fmm 
tfoinmfinlty of naturo, i.c in a wide sense, unalogy), (oinparison (analog) m 
a stricter sightficttiiceb tradition* — ami the things about which proof may be 
exercised, under w hicli a twelvefold division U given by Itotama, and enlargiHl 
lh endless detail by his eondnohtutor*, who introduoo thereunder n.ut h of 
Kanada's «t stein, are first laid down as tlie basis for the whole. Then follows 
(Nos. ft-<J) the progress fmm doubt, winch first calls for reasoning or proof, 
through motive, to imaitlon of the problem in the form of an example or case, 
and to the general assertion, as having valid grounds, The unalysls of the 
grounds of assertion is then given, and hero we have what correspond* inuio 
particularly to the Syllogism as known to u«. Five members are signalized 
(1) the thesis of proposition to be proved; (2) the reason* or lnlerinedlato 
ground by which the subject of the proposition is linked on to an explanatory 
principle : (ft) the explanatory principle; (♦) the application of this explana- 
tory principle -(n) tlie statement ot the conclusion as following from the 
application. Thus, In the example usually given (\) them*, till, mountain 
is fiery: (2) itUnrtHxiutte ground, iimiu.se it smokes j (Hi ewplutuitorj/ pnn- 
eiple, Whatever smokes is fiery, us, foi instance, a health; (4) appti cation, 
therefore this mountain 1* fiery ; (5) state in*td </ f mnWmdmi, trie mountain, 
then, is fiery, becaust it smokes. There can be no doubt flint in this some- 
what unsystematic arrangement w-e have tlie outlines of sy llogistie Higmneiit. 
Considerable obscurity, however, rests over the third member, and It is only 
partially cleared up when we juoceed to the next topn , wim h may pci Imps 
he translated confirmatory argument. Here the evince ot the argument 
appears Vo he a regress from the known inutk to the fundamental «|iiniJty 
from Which it follows. Jims, c.g., if It win said the niauutmn u not Jury, 
then the argument would he adduced, hut the mountain kikoIhx, ntid wfint Is 
not fiery does not gftioke. Apparently their Is invol\ rd the assumption that 
tlie mark is a necessary consequence ot the piJmaiy qUultly, luit the exposi- 
fcioti is obscure, and, doubtless, connect* ltstdf with the prinelplos of iiitisal 
connexion recogni/ed by Hindu Udukers. (8ee W lUnini*. us below, pp. T.i i) 
When the conclusion lias thus been confirmed, when the m iration of the 

f ground lias been shown to fail in explaining the obsei ved fact, the thesis may 
>e stated hi an absolute and definitive torm (topic, tb. The remaining seven 
topics are then concerned with the discussion which may arise when an 
opponent brings forward objection* to the conclusion. This he must do by 
positing his antithesis (Id), whereupon issue may la- Joined (11). Should the 
adversary be tumble to establish hi* antithesis, In* may resort to deceit, 
bringing forward arguments, lllogically arranged ami devoid of force (12), 
which Soon leads to the employment of sophisms (1*0 or merely apparent 
arguments, and even to deceitful ruses (14). Tinier these topics the Amiga 
signalizes and discusses various well-known forms of fallacy. The dosTnio 
tloU of all these fallacious arguments reduces the opponent to the employ- 
ment of lulilo, 1 1 relevant responses, which undermine ins own position (]»), 
afut the eX]K)Mure of Which completes Ilia discomfiture and reduces him to 
silence (10). 

Expositions of this dialectic system are not yet available In such kind ami 
amount as would enable otic to do full Justice to it. Evidently mm h patience 
and a very considerable knowledge of the current philosophical view would im 
requisite in order to appreciate at their true worth muny apparently formal, 
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and in some case* dntowu, divisions. Of accounts which may bi oonlulteO 
tbs following seem tbs mors important r—Oolebtooke's Assay* on Ms As town 
and rh uo$ophy of 7As Hindu* , from which tlie expositions In Kittof (Of*. fL 
Phil, tv. #y,). Hegel ( iVfrire, kill 101-167), and Oottsiti <0i*Mn WntfrttU, 
Levow ii.) are taken ; Ward s Aoeount oj 4As fifisfSty, AilsrafufV. and Ho- 
hoiatn gt fAs 1/ 0td oo* (4 vola, lftll; later editions, wltfi title altered, in Iftift* 

| 1817, I8*t)s WludUcinnann, PhiltuopAi* On Fortgang dor WoUgptMtht* 
specially pp. 18 dft-HttO: M. M filler, appendix to Thomson » Law* ut 
; Thought', PoiWMikratu, />(# MoaijU'Utitmen <W Logik (1848), PP- 184-97 • 

; Williams, Jndutn Wiodoin, pp. * 71 - 148 ; St Hilaire, articles ^‘(mlfons, 
j *‘0oUima, M "uNyaya,” “ Kanuda,” in the Dietiommint Ph Uottophiiiuc, and 
i translation, with commentary, of part of Udtama'a '* ftCUrkk, iu tlie 
M&nunrt* dr I'Amdtmte dt* Seicnct# Moral** *t FuUliqust, tom. ill* 

N(*Tlt V. 

Namu*.— r rtie logical theories of Jtnntim ucqitlmi for a brief period a facti- 
tious Imjwntrtiice from tlieir connexion with the general revolt against Aria* 
totclianlsm, and witli the Protestaut struggle ugaimit the Homan Catholle 
authority In themselvts lh#y hnvo no parthmlkr vnltm, m»r Indeed fnUtili 
originality, and th« exposition of them by their author, always rather litc- 
mty thab philoHoniiic, ud<in nothing of strength or Interest. In commmon 
witli the Ariitotelinn anal)«is of tlie forms and iiietbodK of thinking, thft few 
alterations ot Htateimmt. ami generally the thin residuum of logical theory, 
which characterize JUmixi. work, appear a* alngnlariv Inaigtimnint ftor 
have any of the special peculiarities ot the Himiist logio exercised lull lienee 
on the history of logical dot trines. The keenness ot the controversy Which 
raged in So niaiiv oi the centres of foaming between Hie Aristotelian* and the 
total or partial ilumUU Ik explicable only tot having reteionub to ditlei cnee* 
which were merely nymbollzed by the apparent dllfercm-e in logical doctrine. 

In the Protestant itnivei sitios and somiunrtas generally thb ftOtlnst logic 
obtained, and for some time kept, u firm footing, in Meotlaud, through 
Mclvllfo. Huchaimn, nod the earl of Murray, Wltt» had Inhiii A titipil of itamtlS, 
Ids system was installed as the orthodox staple of logical training, and Such 
records as remnin of Scottish university education during the troubled 10th 
century Would undoubtedly exhibit tile traces id this new movement. In 
j.nglund, Cambridge alone, always disposed to reject the authority of Alls- 
tot;, an i generally mote opm to new Idea* than the sister University, was a 
strongiiohs of HanUsm, amt, apart from special works of Raintst twlnfotmf, 
tin iiifiuence of the new doctiinc is discernible in the writings of piorc than 
oti r . ambridge Kiuimnts vVilitani TMtiplr, u friend of Hir Philip 3fd tuny, 
aoo an otlleial of the university, published a volume of Scholia in Jiaml 
Diafroticam, 1M)1 ; (leorge Hownam, pradeetor on logic, wrote commentaries 
In petn !(« mi hialcotiattm , HKk; ; and Milton, in 1(172, ekpuUdad tlm DiaLrtHm 
in his A/iit. Lutf/tite Plcuior imtitutio. Murh*we’s Faustu*, and his Naimadr* 
ttfSt liarthnlautcit, show- how familiar limnist phraseology and the Jvorsoniimy 
of Itamus must have loam to an alumnus or ('amhridge, while Hacon. with 
well grounded oldoetiou to much of tlie ltiunist method, eximumU the 
sysb-m of logic with tinrnistakahlc reforrnce to the itamtst jitimdolos and 
imdliod ot aiiungemeut. 't here is a tnonoaiapli on Kamils hy Clb Wadding* 
ton with h good idldlography-- Jlnimin (Pierre <ic la Han oV) - m Tie, m* 
fiorith, rt net Ojdnum*, Paris, iHMV-and a slighter work, mainly blogrkphi- 
csl, by Cli. (/*. JtamuM, J^rg/nmeut uu ColUu* d* France: ua V H, 

nrn He nth, en Mart, Ifdft 72, Paris, 13d4). In Upelillik (tHbliolhcm Ui'tll/ji, i. t). 

“ Hamus") will be found A long list of writings for ami against the hgfufot 
logic. The history of the movement Is also given In Pnnle ((/<•*« A. //. ttenarn 
Pntl , ii. (180- 7(W), Teiiiiomanli ((tench d. Phil., U. pp. 420 42), ihi lfoillhV 
(U ut. I' nicer. Pane, 14, in, iv ), Provior (/lot. dv C/Jniv. d* J*ari* t vol, v.), in 
Jo llettimnmiK ah l-.iswleh (Nrhn/niwtut tie vana Ari*fotcflt in uchnlnt Pro- 
tf fitantrum. tor tuna, H 21-20). He linmoy(7to Varia A imtid. in Acad. PtkfU, 
jo r tuna i cup. xiii ). umi in iiaylo ( Ihclionnair*, *, v. “ifouuu a M >. (Ji, AD.) 


LOGOS. This term in one of the moftt conHtatit factors 
in ancient speculation. Afl it is double-sid ed, Lowevor, 
expressing both reason and word , the conceptions which it 
covers differ widely. Taken broadly the doctrine of the 
Logos may be said to have run in two parallel courses — 
# the one philosophical, the other theological ; the one the 
development of the Logos as reason, the other the develop- 
ment of the Logos as word ; the one Hellenic, the oilier 
Hebrew. 

L To the Greek mind, which saw in the world a sdoyxo t, 
it was natural to regard the world as the product of reason, 
and reason as the ruling principle in the world. Ho wc 
find a Logos doctrine mors or less prominent from the 
dawn of Hellenic thought to its eclipse. It rises in the 
realm of physical speculation, passes over into the territory 
of ethics and theology, and makes its way through at least 
three well-defined stages. These are marked otf by the 
names of Heraclitus of Ephesus, the Stoic*, and Philo. 

It acquires its first importance In the theories of 
Heraclitus. There it is intimately associated with the 
dominant ideas of a flux in all things, and of fire as the 
material sabetmte or primary form of existence. On the 
one baud the Logos is identified with yvuifiy and connected 
with hiftrjj which latter seems to have the function of correct- 
ing deTiations from the eternal law that rules in things. 
On the other baud it is not positively distinguished either 
from the ethereal fire, or from the upa pfUry and the ardytoj 
aocordmgto which all things occur. In consistency with his 
hylosoic doctrine Heraclitus holds that nothing material can 


be thought of without this Lo^ow, but he does not coticclvo 
the Lugos itself to be immaterial. Whether It is regarded 
as in any sense possessed of intelligence and consciousness 
i* a question variously answered. Hut there is most to say 
for the negative. This Logos is not one above tlie World 
or prior to it, but in the world and Inseparable from It. 
Man’s soul is a part of it. It Is relation, therefore, as 
Hrhleiermacher expresses it, or reason, not speech or word. 
And it is objective, not subjective, reason. The process 
of transition between opposites, in Which all things are 
involved, is a process according to orderly relations and 
definite measures, and the Logos Is the eternal principle of 
thin world-process which shows itself in the form of a 
constant conflict between opposites. Like a law of iiature, 
objective in the world, it gives order and regularity to the 
movement of things, and makes the system rational . 1 

Hctween Heraclitus and the Stoics comparatively little was 
done in developing a special Logos doctrine. With Anaxa- 
goras a conception entered which gradually triumphed ovet 
that of Heraclitus, namely, the conception of a supreme, 
Intellectual principle, not identified with the world but 
independent of It. This, however, was vo tv, not Logos. 
In the Platonic and Aristotelian systems, too, the Logos 
appears. But it is subordinate to other more distinctive 
conceptions, and lacks the definiteness of a doctrine. With 
Plato the term selected for the expression of the principle 


* C/. Hteh tierakleitct d*r iMinkU , kc. ‘ ^fer&ftys ’« 
HmracpUa ; UUdiacb'ft MtfacUUo* wnd ZofOOsUr. 
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to which the order visible in the universe is due is vovs or 
o-o^ta, not \6yos. It is in the pseudo-Platonic Epinomis 
that Adyos appears as a synonym for vovs. In Aristotle, 
again, the principle which sots all nature under the rule of 
thought, and directs it towards a rational end, is voxsy or the 
divine spirit itself ; while A .oyo? is a term with many senses, 
used as more or loss identical with a number of phrases, oS 

cvtKii, evtpyaa, ivreXc^aa, ovcrta, e78os, pop<f>r/ % (fee. 

With the Stoics, however, the Logos doctrine reappears 
in great breadth. It is a capital element in their system. 
With their teleological views of the world they naturally 
predicated an active principle in connexion with it, living 
in it and determining it. This operative principle is called 
both Logos and God. It is conceived of as material, and 
is dewribed in terms used equally of nature and of God. 
There is at the same time the special doctrine of the Adyo? 
o- 7 T€f)fmTiK<h, the seminal Logos, or the law of generation 
in the world, the principle of the active reason working in 
dead matter. This parts intoAdyot (nreppaTtKOLy which are 
akin, not to the Platouic ideas, but rather to the Adyot 
Ivvkni of Aristotle. In man, too, there is a Logos which 
is his characteristic possession, and which is ivhuWeros, as 
long as it is a thought resident within his breast, but 
7rpo<pofnK6^ when it is expressed as a word. This distinc- 
tion between Logos as ratio and Logos as oratio , so much 
used subsequently by Philo and the Christian fathers, had 
been so far anticipated by Aristotle’s distinction between 
the 1(m Adyo? and the Adyoe rrj xfrv\fj. The Logos of 
the Stoics is a reason in the world git ted with intelligence, 
and analogous to the reason in man. 1 

In the period between the 8toics and Philo there are few 
names of distinct interest in this connexion. But in the 
Alexandrian philosophy the Logos doctrine assumes a lead- 
ing place, and shapes a now r caroor for itself. The (Lief 
representative of this school is the Hellenized Jew, Philo 
(born about 25 B.tt). With him God is absolute and 
incorporeal perfection, apprehensible only by reason, and 
incapable of contact with matter. An intermediate agent, 
therefore, is affirmed, the Logos or idea of ideas. This 
Logos is not eternal iu the sense in which God is eternal, 
but has its being from Him. It is His elder son, as the 
world isllis younger. It resides witli God as His wisdom, 
and is in the world as the divine reason. It is God’s 
instrument in creation and in revelation. Both in the 
world aud in man it is twofold. Iu man it subsists as the 
Aoyo? iySt uOeros or immanent reason, and as the Aoyos 
ny>o$opu<ds or uttered reason. In the case of the world 
there is the Logos which lias its residence with the arche- 
typal ideas, and there is the Logos which appears in the 
form of many Adyot or rational germs of things material. 
Philo’s doctrine is moulded by three forces — Platonism, 
Stoicism, and the Old Testament. His Logos is the repre- 
sentative of the world to God as well as of God to the 
world. It is described as the “ image of God ’’ (f Uioi' 
@€QVy L (?) and the “ archetypal man ” (6 nar ctVoVa 
av6p(07ro$ y i. 427), as the “son of God” and the “high 
priest” (Jo^icpcvs, i. 653), as the “first-born sou” 
(trpo^rdynvo^, l. 414), the “ man of God ” (dv&pu>7ro? 0cou, L 
411), <fcc. It wavers all the while between attribute and 
substance, between the personal and the impersonal. 

In the later developments of Hellenic speculation nothing 
essential was added to the doctrine of the Logos, Philo’s 
distinction between God and His rational power or Logos 
in contact with the world was generally maintained by the 
eclectic Platon ists aud Neo-Platouists. By some of these 
this distinction was carried out to the extent of predicating 
(as was done by Numenius of Apamea) three Gods : — th$ 
supreme God ; the secoud God, or Demiurge or Logos ; 

1 Qf, especially Zeller's Phil. drr Ur. y 2d ed , **01 lit; or Reichel's 
traaaiatioff, The Stoic t, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 


and the third God, or the world. Plotinus explained the 
A 6yoi as constructive forces, proceeding from the ideas and 
giving form to the dead matter of sensible things ( Enneads, 
v. 1, 8, and Kiehter’s Neu-Plat Stndim ). 

2. The doctrine of the Logos in Hellenic thought thus 
remains substantially a doctrine of the Logos as reason. 
The other side, the doctrine of the Logos as word, belongs 
as essentially to Hebrew thought. The roots of this con- 
ception lie in the Hebrew Scriptures. The God who is 
made known in the Old Testament is one who reveals 
Himself actively in history. He ie exhibited, therefore, 
as speaking, and by His word communicating His will. 
The word of the God of revelation is represented as the 
creative principle (Gen. L 3 ; Psalm xxxiii. 6), as the 
executor of the divine judgments (Rosea vL 5), as healing 
(Psalm evil 20), as possessed of almost personal qualities 
(Isaiah lv. 11 ; Psalm cxlvii. 15). Along with this 
comes the doctrine of the \ugel of Jehovah, the angel of 
the covenant, the angel of the presence, in whom God 
manifests Himself, and who is sometimes identified with 
Jehovah or Elohim (Gen. xvL 11, 13; xxxii. 29-31; 
Exod. iiL 2 ; xiii 21), sometimes distinguished from 
Him (Gen. xxii. 15, <fcc.; xxiv. 7 ; xxviii. 12. &c.), and 
sometimes presented in both aspects (Judges ii., vi; Zech. i.). 
To this must be added the doctrine of Wisdom, given in 
the books of Job and Proverbs. As the Word of God is 
represented in the theocratic sections of the Old Testament 
as the creative principle of the world, so Wisdom appears 
with somewhat similar functions in these books. At one 
time it is exhibited as an attribute of God (Prov. iii. 19). 
At another it is strongly personified, so as to become rather 
the creative thought of God than a quabty (Prov. viiL 22). 
Again it is described as proceeding from God as the 
principle of creation and objective to Him. In these and 
kindred passages (Job xv. 7, <fcc.) it is on the way to 
become hypostatized. 

The Hebrew conception is partially associated with the 
Greek in the case of Aristobulus, the predecessor of Philo, 
and, according to the fathers, the founder of the Alexandrian 
school. He speaks of Wisdom in a way reminding us 
of the book of Proverbs. The pseudo-Solomonic Book 
of Wisdom (generally supposed to be the work of an 
Alexandrian nourishing somewhere between Aristobulus 
and Philo) deals both with the Wisdom and with the Logos. 
It fails to hypostatize either. Bui it represents the former 
as the framer of the world, as the power or spirit of God, 
active alike in the physical, the intellectual, and the ethical f 
domain, and apparently objective to God. Points of 
affinity between the Hellenic and Hebrew conceptions are 
i also seeu in the books of Maccabees (see, e.g. y 2 Macc. 
iii. 38). In these instances, however, aud even in Philo, 
the Hebrew elements are only partially grasped and 
appropriated. In the Targums, on the other hand, the 
three doctrines of the word, the angel, and the wisdom of 
God converge in a very definite conception. In the Jewish 
theology God is represented as purely transcendent, having 
no likeness of nature with man, and making no personal 
entrance into history. Instead of the immediate relation 
of God to the world the Taigums introduce the ideas of 
the Memrd (word) and the Shechind. This Memra, or, as it 
is also designated, DiMnird, is an hypostasis that takes the 
place of God when direct Intercourse with man is in view. 
In all those passages of the Old Testament where 
anthropomorphic terms am used of God, the Memra is 
substituted for God. The Memra proceeds from God, 
and retains the creaturely relation to God. It does not 
seem to have been identified with the Messiah . 2 

* Cf. the Targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch under Gen. vil. 16, 
xviL 2, xxi. 20 ; Exod. xix. 16, &e. ; the Jerusalem Targum on 
Wnmh. viL 89, 6ce* 
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The Hebrew Logos and the Old Testament doctrine 
reach their climax in the prologue to John’s Gospel. The 
three conceptions of the active Word, the Angel, and the 
Wisdom of God, v.oich had been fused in the Kabbinical 
idea of a Memra, meet there in the final grandeur of the 
Word of God incarnate. The question of the genesis of 
the Johannine doctrine has been greatly debated. There 
is a remarkable similarity botween Johns terms and 
Philo’s. But this is due mainly to the fact that John and 
Philo made use of the same inherited phraseology for tbe 
expression of their several doctrines. The Johannine 
doctrine is not derived from the Philonic. The Logos of 
Philo is distinctively reason; the Logos of John is Word. 
The one is metaphysical ; the other is theological. In 
Philo the Logos is the divine principle that creates and 
sustains. In John the Logos who creates also redeems. 
In Philo the Logos hovers midway between the oersonal 
and tbe impersonal. In John ho is a distinct personality. 
To Philo the idea of an incarnation of God is alien and 
abhorrent. The heart of John’s doctrine is the historical 
fact that the Word was made fiesh 

In many of the early Christian writers, ns well as in the heterodox 
schools, the Logos doctrine is influenced by the Greek idea. The 
Syrian Gnostic Baailides held (according to hvmrus, i. ‘24) that the 
Logos or Word emanated from the pavs, or personified reason, as 
this latter emanated from the unbegotten Father. Tin* completest 
type of Gnosticism, the Valentinian, regarded Wisdom as the last 
of the Heries of icons that emanated from the original Going or 
Father, and the Logos as an emanation from the first, two principles 
that issued from God, Reason (coin) and Ttuth. Justin Martyr, the 
first of the Hub-ajK>stolic fathers, taught that God produced of His 
own nature a rational power {hvvapiv riva Aoyno/e;, His agent in 
creation, who now became man in Jesus ( JHal . c. Tryph ., chap. 48, 
60). He affirmed also the action of the \<iy os air t^anted? (Aftot. 
i. 46; ii. 18, &c.). With Tatum {Cofarri. ad. (Jr. chap. . r >, &r.) 
the Logos is the beginning of the world, the reason that, comes into 
being as the sharer of God's rational jkjww. With Athnnigoras 
(Suppl. y clmp. 9, 10) He is the prototype of the world and the 
energizing principle (ISta koX Mpyf.a) of things. Tlicophilus {Ad 
Aalohfc.y ii. 10, ‘24) taught that the Logos was in eternity with 
God as tho \6yos loSidderos, the counsellor of God, and that when 
the world was to lie created (hnl sent forth this counsellor 
(arvn&ov\Qs) from Himself as the A 6yos irpo<popiK6s s yet so that the 
begotten Logos did not cease to be a part of Himself. With 
Hippolytus (JUfut'i x. 3‘2, &e.) the iiOgos, produced of God’s own 
substance, is both the divine intelligence that appears in the world 
os the Son of God, and the idea of the universe, immanent in God. 
The early Sabellians (comp. Euseb., Jhst. , vi. 83; Album, 
Contra A r tan . , iv. ) held tfiat the Logos was n faculty of God, the 
divine reason, immanent in ^od eternally, but not in distinct per- 
sonality prior to the historical manifestation in Christ, Oiigcn, 
referring the act of creation to eternity instead of to time, affirmed 
•the eternal {lernonal existence of the Logos, in relation to God 
this Logos or Son was a copy of the original, and as Midi inferior 
to that. In relation to the world ho was its prototype, the t8*a 
iStwv, and its redeeming }>ower {Contra CV.v., v. 608; Fray. (U\ 
Frincip.y i. 4 ; /> Prnirip. i. 109, 8.!4). 

Literature . — In .itMition t«> tin* histories of philosophy those of Hltt< r t 

Uobcrweg, Zeller, xv ), the conmi* nturies on .John's (tospel fLlleke. (Uwlet, We*t- 
cott. <fcc), ami 1 he system a of Ulhlleul theology (Ocl.hu , Schultz, limner, Weiss, 
Ac.), the following writings deserve sperinl notice:— Schlirer, Leh'l, tier 
N.-T Zeitge*chichte ; Hassrath, Neu-TestarnentUrM ZeUgeschichte ; Helium, 
Lehre vom Logon in der griechuchm Phtlo*ophie\ Soulier, J^a Doctrine <tu 
Logo»\ Gfrflrer, Philo ; Siegfried, Philo \ Ihielme, ( leschirhthch* Dor* I el lung 
der Jildisch-alexamlrinischen Hehgams-Phifo*ophie\ Donna, History of the De- 
velopment of the Doctrine of the P*i non of Chrut ; Hiller. Philosophic der Kirchen- 
vdter; Weber System der AU-Synagogalen Paiostiumhen Theologie-, Cirossmunn. 
Uuxstionei philonem. D - *'• S -> 

LOGRONO, an inland province of Spain, the smallest 
of the eight modern divisions of Old Castile, is bounded 
on the N. by Burgos, Alava, and Navarre, on the E. by 
Navarre and Zaragoza, on the S. by Soria, and on th * W 
by Burgos. The area is 1945 square miles, with a popu- 
lation in 1877 of 174,425. It belongs entirely to the 
basin of the river Ebro, which forms its northern boundary 
except for a short distance near San Vicente, and is now 
navigable throughout the entire length of tbe province ; 
its drainage takes place chiefly by the rivers Tiron, Ojs, 
NajeriDa, Iregua, Leza, Oidaoos, and Alhnma, all flowing 
in a north-easterly direction. The portion skirting the 


Ebro forms a spacious and for the most part fertile 
undulating plain, called La Rioja in its western part ; but 
in the south Logrofio is considerably broken up by 
offshoots from the sierras which separate that river from 
the Doura In the east the Oerro do Lorenzo rises to a 
height of about 7725 feet, and in the south the Pico Santa 
Ines is upwards of 7380 feot. The mineral resources, 
which are believed to be considerable, are as yet 
undeveloped. The products of the province are chiefly 
cereals, good oil and wine (especially in the Rioja), fruit 
(except oranges and lemons), silk, flax, and houey. The 
industries, which are unimportant, include spinning and 
weaving. Logroho is traversed by tbe Ebro valley railway, 
which connects Mirauda del Ebro with Zaragoza; on this 
line are situated all the towns of the province with a 
population exceeding 5000 — Haro, liCgrofio, Oalahsrra, 
and Alfaro. 

Louuoffo, capital of the above province, is situated 
on tho right bank of the Ebro, which is hero crossed by a 
handsome stone bridge of twelve arches, dating from 
1 1 38 ; tho surrounding plain is well cultivated and fertile, 
producing the rich Rioja wine. The city in the seat of 
the usual provincial authorities, civil and military. It 
has u theatre, and several hospitals and convents. The 
parish church claims great antiquity. Tho population 
in 1877 was 13,393; the trade and industries me uu im- 
portant. 

Tim district of LogroAo was in ancient times inhabited by the 
Iterators or VcroncH of Strabo and Pliny, and their f aria is to be 
idcnlilmd with tho modern salmi l> of the city of Logroho now known 
as Varan or Garni. The plucu foil into the hands of the Moors in 
the 8 tli century, but was fqieodily retAken by the Christians, and 
under tlm name of Lurrtmius appears with frequency in modiirvnl 
history. Logroho was tlm hirihplneo ot the pn inter Navarrote 
(el Mudo) and ot EM|Hirtero ; the lattei Led there on January 9, 
1879. 

LOGWOOD is a valuable dye-wood, the product of a 
leguminous tree, Hiematoj'i/lon rarnpcchiauvw. , native of 
Central America, and grown also in the West Indian 
Islands. Tho tree attains a height not exceeding 40 feet, 
and is said to be ready for felling when about tarn years 
old. Tho wood, deprived of its bark and the sap-wood, is 
sent into the market in tho form of large blocks and 
billets. It is very hard and dense, and externally has a 
dark brownish-red colour ; but it is Jess deeply coloured 
within. 'Hie best qualities come from Campeachy, but it 
is obtuined there only in small quantity. A large export 
trade in logwood of good quality is carried on from Hon- 
duras and Jamaica, and inferior qualities are exported 
! from St Domingo, Martinique, Guadeloupe, &v. The wood 
| was introduced into Europe as a dyeing substance sooti 
j after the discovery of America, but for many years (from 
\ 1581 to ir>(J2) its use in England was prohibited by 
t legislative enactment on account of ihn inferior dyes which 
' at first were produced by its employment. 

. The colouring principle of logwood <xiHts in the timber hi the 
i form of a gluroMhlc, from which it is Jilxiratcd as hie inatoxyiin or 
i lnematin by fermentation. Hamatoxyliu was flict isolated by 
i Chovreul in 1810, and its constitution wns subsequently investi- 
! gat«»d by Erdmann, wlio found it to have the formula Ci«H 14 O n . 

, It forms tw'o crystalline hydrates, the principal combination being 
i witli three molecules of water. This hydrate, C h H 14 0- + 8H t O, is 
( a colourless body very sparingly soluble* in cold water hut dissolv- 
j inx freely in hot water and in alcohol By exposure to tho air, 
esfKX'ially in alkaline solutions, hiematoxylin is rapidly oxidized 
into hannatein, with the development of a fine purplo colour. The 
reaction consists in the elimination of two atoms of hydrogen, 
thus : — hawiatoxylin hydrate H’ 1(J Hj/> ff + 8H,0) + 0— hieinatcin 
(CjnHjJI^-f 3IL( >) 4- H t O. This reaction of h&znatoxylin is exceed- 
ingly rapid and delicate, rendering that body a valuable laboratory 
tost for alkalies. It is remarkable that the difference of two atoms 
of hydrogen )*:tween colourless htematoxylin and coloured iaematoiu 
is precisely that winch exists between the white ami the blue forms 
of indigo. By the action of hydrogfm and sulphunms acid* 
htematein is easily reduced to h&iuatoxylin. * 
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Logwood is prepared for use uy dyers, &c. , in the form of chip# 
And raspings, and an a solid brittle black extract. Clipped log- 
wood is moistened with water and spread in thin layers till a gentle 
fermentation not# up, whereby, under the influence of liberated 
ammonia, lucruatoxyiin is formed from the glucosidc, By exposure 
to the air, through repeated turnings of the mass, ha match) js 
developed ’from the hiematoxylin, and the chips gradually become 
coated with the brilliant metallio green crystals of taenia tein. 
Logwood extract, largely used jn calico printing, is obtained from 
oxidized chips and cispings by Jixiviation, the solution being con- 
centrated at as low ;« lemperst lire ns possible. 

The principal use of logwood is for dyeing wool and 
woollen goods, on which it produces, with various mordants, 
shades of blue from a light lavender to a dense blue-black, 
according to the amount of logwood used. It is more 
employed in combination with other dye-stuffs than as the 
solo tinctorial agent, the best and most permanent blacks 
on wool, known as woadod blacks, being first dyed blue in 
the indigo vat, and finished black with logwood and 
bichromate of potash. In calico-printing logwood is used 
to produce steam purples, for the production of which the 
calico is mordanted with staiin ate of soda, and printed with 
a strong solution of logwood extract thickened with starch. 
By steaming, the huematoin of the logwood combines with 
binoxidn of tin precipitated in the fibre, and thus develops 
a bright purple colour. Logwood blacks, which are a 
standard product of print works, are produced by mordant- 
ing with iron liquor, passing the calico through a logwood 
solution, and developing and fixing the colour by treatment 
with a weak solution of bichromate of potash Logwood 
blacks assume a bright red tint by the action of dilute 
acids, a test by which they can readily be distinguished 
from aniline and other fast- blacks. Logwood is also largely 
used in the preparation of Ink (7 and to a small extent 
in medicine. The imports of logwood into the United 
Kingdom during the year 1 880 amounted to 69,380 tons, 
the estimated value of which was £19*2,1192. 

LOUAHDAGA, or Louakdugga, a district in the licu- 
tonant-governorship of Bengal, India, between 22° 20' 
aud 34° 39' N. lat. and 83° 22' and 85° 56' E. long., 
is bounded on the N. by HazAribd^h and Gay A, on the 
N\W. and W, by Mfrg&piir district and SargdjA and 
JasUpur states, aud on the S.E. and E. by Sinhblnim and 
Muubluim districts. It comprises ChutiA N&gpur proper, 
and the PuUmuu subdivision. CbutiA N&gpur is ap ele* 
vatod table-land, forming the central and south-eastern 
portion of LohArdagA district ; its surface is undulating, 
and the slopes of the depressions lying between the ridges 
are cut into terraces covered with rice. Puldtnau, which 
forms the north-western portion of the district, consists 
on the east and south of spurs thrown off from the plateaus | 
of UnzdribAgh and Uhutia Nagpur, while the remainder of 
the truct is a tangled mass of isolated peaks and long 
irregular stretches of broken hills. The average elevation 
of Palamau is about 1200 feet above sea-level, but some 
peaks rise to over 3000 feet. This part of the district 
contains no level areas of any extent, except the valleys 
of the North Koe) and Aiudnat rivers, to which rice cul- 
tivation in confined. The principal river# of LohardagA 
are the SubarmirekhA and the North and South Knel. 
The entire district was probably at one time overgrown 
with densa forest, but the forest area has been oontinually 
dwindling, owing to the spread of cultivation aud the 
practice of girdling the td/ trees for resin. 

The census of 1 872 disclosed a total imputation of 1,237,123 
(62R648 males and 615,575 females), spread over an area of 12,044 
square miles ; of those only 01 wore returned as Europeans and 3 
as of mixed race. The aboriginal element is very strongly repre- 
sented — the Mundss numbering 163,061 j Kols, 132,104 ; and 
Unions, 151,810, Thy most numerous among the semi-aboriginal 
tribes aret— the BhufrAa, 45,008 ; Kharwdr#, 33,573 ; Bliogtas. 
33,452; and Pos4dh#» V5,223. The Hindus number 741,952, and 
Mohammedans 63,211. The Christian population is larger than in 
any other Bengal district, except tho metropolitan on# of tbe 
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Twenty-four Paigan*#. In 1872 the total Christian population 
numbered 12,781, of whom 12,687 were natives, nearly ajl be- 
longing to the aboriginal tribe# of Mundas and Uidons. Most of 
them are poor, but they posse## considerable influenoa, and MW 
rising in public esteem. The two missions are the German Lutheran 
and Church of England, which successfully work together side by 
side. The population is entirely rural, Ranchi town (12,08$) 
being tho only place with more than 6000 inhabitants. Rice forms 
the staple crop ; other crops 4re wheat, barley, Indian corn, millets, 
peas, gram, oilseeds, /uhi t cotton, and tobacco. Opium cultivation 
was introduced in 1809, and in 1874-76 yielded 245 owts. There 
are two small tea plantations. Mildew ami blights occasionally 
attack the crops ; droughts seldom uffeot any considerable area, 
The principal trading place is Garwi in Palaiuau. Stick lac, resin, 
catechu, silk cocoons, bides, oil-seeds, gki . cotton, and irpn are lmr« 
collected for ex])ortation; while rice ana other food grain®, brass 
vessels, piece goods, blankets, broadcloth, silk, salt, tobacco, splcps, 
drugs, and beads are brought to market for local consumption. 
The manufactures consist of shell-lac, inferior articles of brass and 
iron work, c04r.se doth, blunkpta, mats, baskets, rope, and rude 
pottery. Iron, linn*, and soapstone are worked in small quantities; 
gold is washed by the poorer classes from the sands of tne rivers. 
An important coal -1 waring tract,, known ns the Daltonganj coal- 
held, covers an area of nearly 200 square miles, and lies partly in 
the valley of the Koel river, and partly in that of the Aminat 
The net revenue of the district in 1870-71 was j£‘20.POO, and the 
expenditure £22,563. The schools in 1876-77 numbered 303, 
with 8088 pupils. The climate of the table-land of Chntid Nagpur 
is said to be superior to that of any other part of India, except the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas. The hot weather extends over 
almost six weeks, commencing about the 20th April, but is never 
really oppressive. The rainy season lasts from the middle of June 
to about the first week in October. The principal diseases are 
malarious fever and rheumatism of a severe type. 

LOIRE (Lat., Liefer ), the first of the rivers of Frapce in 
length of course (626 union) and extent of basin (44,979 
square miles), has its headwaters in the great central 
plateau, and is considered to take its rise in the Gerbier de 
June, in the department of Aid&rhe, at a height of 4504 
feet above the sea, — though the Allier branch, which has its 
source about 30 miles west, in the department of Lo#ere, at 
the foot of Maure de la Gardille, 4668 feet above the sea, 
ha« an almost equal course. The two streams continue to 
run parallel till the upper Loire turns westward and is 
joined by the Allier in the neighbourhood of Nevers. All 
the more important affluents of the upper and middle part 
of the Loire — as the Cher, the Tndro, the Vienne, respect- 
ively 198, 152, and 231 miles in length— have their gather- 
ing grounds in the central plateau. In the north-east the 
basin of the Heine comes so close (at one place to within 6 
or 7 miles) that the versant towards tbe Loire haa hardly 
anything to contribute and it isWt till within 65 miles of 
the estuary that, we find an important tributary, the Maine, 
bringing down the drainage of tbe Brittany plateau. A# 
certain seasons the Loire is navigable for ships as far as 
Nantes (33 mile*), for boats as far as L»aNoirie (other 518 
miles), and for rafts as far as R^tournac ; but for sir 
mouths of the year navigation is practically impossible. 

In tbe volume of water there is all the irregularity of a mountain 
torrent; at the Bee d’AUicr, for jnstnnec, — tho meeting point of tbe 
two head streams, — while the maximum current is 358,200 cubic 
feet per second, the minimum is 10,600 cubic feet, and above, 
Orleans the range lies between 31, 800 aqd 8{5Q. During the drought 
of summer thiu and feeble streams thread # their way between the 
sandbanks of the channel ; while at other tames a stupendous flood 
pours down and submerges wide reaches of land. In the middle 
part of its course the Loire traverses the western portion of the 
undulating Paris basin, with it# Tertiary maria, sands, and olayn. 
apd the alluvium carried off from these renders it# lower channel 
inconstant ; the rest of the drainage are# is occupied by crystallino 
rooks, over the hard surface of which the water, undiinirushed by 
absorption, flows rapidly into the streams. A fall of from 3 to i 
inches over the whole river basin is sufficient to pour 35,320,000,000 
cubic feet of water into tbe channels. *Wben the rain i# general 
over the whole area, the floods on the different tributaries reach the 
main river at different times ; but when, through any cause, two or 
more of them arrive at the same time, inundation# of the moat serious 
character result. Attempt# to control the river must have begun #* 
a very early date, and by the close of the Middle Ages the bed between 
Orleans and Anger# was enqlceed by dykps 10 to 13 feet high. £ 
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1783 * double line of dykes or lurries 23 feet high was completed 
from Bee d’ Allier downwind*. This great work iia<h however, the 
serious defect that the channel was so much narrowed that the 
embankments are almost certain to give way as soon aa the water rises 
13 feet (the average rise is about 14, and m 1843 it was more than 
29)* In moremoderu times the im{)ortam*e of the water-way from the 
tea to Nantes led to the embanking of the lower part of the course ; 
but instead of a depth of 16 feet Iwing secured, an the enginoet-h 
anticipated, there is no more at full tide than 18 feet One of the 
practical results of this state oi matters ha* Uen the commercial 
development of Saint Naxairu and Pmmhouif, ami the comparative 
decline of N antes as a great shipping port Besides the general 
embankments of the river, several of the towns along the Loire lmvo 
constructed fqw.ial works to defend themselves against the Hoods j 
Tours, the must exposed of nil, is surrounded by a circular dyke. 
Various schemes fuv the systematic regulation of the Loire have 
been discuHSed, It has been jiroiK»siHi to construct, jn tlie npjHT 
valleys of the several affluent* a number of giguntic dams or 
reservoirs from which the water, stored during flood, eould Iki lot 
off into the river os inquired. A reservoir of this kind, loruied by 
the engineer Mutbicu at the village oi pinay, about 18 miles above 
lioanue, and capable of retaining irom 3600 to 4500 million cubic 
feet of water, has greatly diminished the l uce of the Hoods at 
lioanue, ami maintained the comparative equilibrium of the current 
during the dry seusou. There is a wind (lf>7 miles) al<mg tlie jolt 
bank of the Loire between lioauno and Briare ; and the Lanai du 
Berri connects this with the navigable pint of the L)>< r. The 
Canal du Centre extends from Digoin on the Loire to Chalon on 
the .Sadne ; tin* Canal du Nivcrnuis anil the canals starting froiu 
Orleans and Briare communicate with thu Seine ; and the Nantes 
canal opens up the wav to Lorieut, Bicst, and Pimm. The cuuuis 
of the Sauldro and tlic Dive (20 and 26 miles respectively) ore 
mainly Ibr irrigation purposes. 

See H. Blerzy, Tnrrent-n, Jfsuve*, rf oatonir dr la Frautw (Bari*, 
1878), and his lui^mrs in Jirv. dot Jteux Atomic*, F ebruary and March 
1876. 

LOIRE, a department of central France, made up of 
the old district of Fores arid portions of Bcaujolais and 
• Lyonnais, ail formerly included m the proviuce of Lyonnais, 
lies between 45° 15' and 45 ’ 15' N. lat, ami between 
3 ° 40' and 4° 45' E* long., ami is bounded on the >f. by the 
department of Safme-et- Loire, on the E, by those of Rhone 
and Isera, on the S. by Ardeohe and Haute-Loire, and on 
the W. by l J uy de Dome and Allier its extreme length 
is 78 miles from north-west- to amith-east, and its extreme 
breadth from east to west is about 43 miles, the area 
being 1838 square miles. Until 1700 it constituted a 
single department along with that of Rhone. About an 
eighth part of the whole urea belongs to the basin of the 
Rhone. The Loire, which has a fall w ithin the department 
from 1365 feet to 886 feet, traverses alternately a series of 
narrow gorges and of •broad plains, the beds of ancient 
lakes, including that of Forez between St Rambert and 
• Fours, and, lower down, that of Roanne. Of its affluents 
the most important are the Lignon du Nord, the beautiful 
valley of which has boen called “ La Suisse Forezienne,” and 
the Aix on the left, and on the right the Ondaine (on which 
stand the industrial towns of Chambon-Feugerolles and 
Firminy), the Furcps, and the Rhin. To the Rhone the 
department contributes the Gier, upon which are situated 
the industrial towns of St diamond and Rive de Gier, and 
which forms a navigable channel to the Rhone at Givors. 
From Mont Pi lat descends the DcAme, in the valley of which 
the workshops of Annonay begin. In the west are the Forez 
mountains, which separate the Loire basin from that of the 
Allier ; their highest point (Pierre sur Haute, 5381 feet) 
Js 12 miles west from Montbrison. They sink gradually 
towards the north, and arc successively called Rois Noirs 
(4239 foet), from their woods, and Monts de la Madeleine 
(3600 to 1640 feet). In the east the Rhone and Loire 
basins are separated by Mont pilat (4705 feet) at the north 
extremity of the Cevennes, and by the bills of Lyonnais, 
Tarare, Beaujolaia, and Cbarolais, none of which rise 
higher than 2950 or 3280 feet, Tb# climate of the 
department varies according to the alevatiop : on the 
heights it ia cold and healthy, unwholesome in the marshy 
plain of Fore* mild in the valley of tfr* Rhone. The 


annual rainfall is 39*37 inches on the Fore* mountains, 
but only 24*79 at Roanne. More than half of the area 
consists of arable lands ; one-seventh is occupied by forests, 
and one-seventh by meadows. 

The plain* of Fore* and Roanne are the two most important 
agricultural districts, hut the total production of grain within the 
department is insufficient for the requirement • of tho population. 
The pu»tun> land* at Fore* support a largo number of horned cattle, 
shorn, go«U, and piga. Fairly good rwl wiuu is 4U0 grown within 
tin* department ; potatoes, leguminous plants. Unit root, hemp, and 
colza arc also cultivated. Poultry arc reared, and bce*koeping is 
a coimiderablc industry. Among tin* hille replantation has bean 
aet on foot The Bob Noir forests yield good-sized pines aud large 
quantities of wood lor mining purposes* The so-called Lyons 
tdu smuts are to a large extent obtained from Forex f the wood? and 
pasture lands of Pilat yield medicinal plants, such as mint. The 
t hief wealjh of the department, however, lies in the eoal deposits 
in the St Lt ionne burin, the accoml in importance in Francs. The 
Utain, which stretches from south-west to north -oast between 
Finmny and Kivu de Gier, is about 20 milos in length and 6 in 
breadth. In 1881 the output amounted to 3,454,612 tons of coal 
and anthracite, giving employment to 12,000 workmen below and 
6000 above. The prone mat of coal has naturally encouraged various 
forma of the tuetubworkmg industries. At 8t gtiunue there is a 
imtiouul factory oi arms, in which as many aa 6000 have boon 
employed; npnrt from other Uict«»H(*s of the name kind eanu*d on 
by private individuul.M, the production of hardware occupies 7000 
persons ; looks, common cutlery, chain cables lbr the mines, tiles, 
and nails are also made. Last steel is largely manufactured, the 
aggregate production of all worts of steel amounting in 1880 te 
114,629 tons ; the Loire workshops supply the heaviest construc- 
tions required in naval arcliitcetuic. The glass industry has itf 
centre at Hive de (Her. Ht Ftienne employs more thau 60,000 
persons in thu fabrication of silk ribbons, to an annual value 
of X 4, 000, 000 ; over and above this must lai reckoned the maun- 
fseture of elastic ribbon* and laces, and tin* dressing of raw silks. 
The arrondisHement of Hoanne manufactures cotton stuns upon 
11,000 looms, each employing three persons. That «>f Mouthrisoti 
produces table linen. In the mouuUiUH between liaute*L»if« Slid 
Buy de l)f>me the women make Mack laces and embroidery. The 
department has numerous Hour-mills, pajior works, tanyards, boat- 
building yards, silk-spinning works, and velvet, plush, and hat 
iuetoiic*. There are three arromliHsemeutf*— Ht Etienne, Montbrison, 
and Hoarme. Thu capital is 8t ^tieuue. The imputation, 200,903 
In 1801, was 690,618 in 1676. 

LOIRE, Habtk-, a department of central France, made 
up of Veiny and portions of Vivarai* and Gdvuudnn, three 
dintricta formerly belonging to the old province of 
Languudoc, of u portion of Forez formerly belonging to 
Lyonnais, and of a portion of lower Auvergne, is bounded 
on the N. by Buy de DAme ami Loire, on the E. by Loire 
and Ardeche, on the 8. by Ardfcchc and Lozfcre, and on 
the W, by Lozore urul Cautul, uml bee between 44° 40 # 
and 45° 25' N. lat. and between 3° 5' and 4 * 30' E, long,, 
having an extreme length of 68 mile**, a maximum breadth 
of 54 miles, and an area of 1916 miles. It belongs almost 
wholly to tho Loire basin, but 4 few square kilometres 
to the north of Mont Mdzenc are drained by tho Erieux, 
a tributary of the Rhone. The highest point, Mont 
Mezenc, on the borders of Ardeche, is 5745 feet; it 
hslongs to the Cevennes system, which sends ramifications 
throughout the entire department, giving it a mean 
altitude of 2950 feet. Reckoning from ea«t to west are 
the lioutieres, the MAgal or Mcygai, the Veiny hills, those 
*of La Margeride, and finally the Luguet. The first 
mentioned ridge separates Haute-Loire from Ardfcche, apd 
ranges from 3280 to 4590 feet ; it has a crust of Java 
thrown out from Mont Mezenc; efforts towards replanta- 
tion are being made Meygnl presents a series of jagged 

I >eak*, recalling the Pyrenees on a small scale. It also has 
ieen covered by an immense flow of lava some 37 miles 
long aud 490 feet thick, through which the Loire has 
forced a passage by means of gorges more than 1600 foet 
in depth. The highest point of the Meygat properly so 
called is upwards of 4590 feet, The Velay £ill«, which 
separate the Loire from the Allier (mean height about 3300 
feet), oonsist of granitic rocks overlaid with the eruptions 
of more than one hundred and fifty craters, one%f which 
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is now occupied by the singular lake of Bouchet, West- 
ward from the Allier are the forest-clad granitic hills of 
La Margeride, which rise to a height of nearly 5000 feet. 
The Luguet massif (3300 feet) rises in the north-west of 
the department on the left bank of the Alagnon, a tributary 
of the Allier. The river Loire, to which the department 
owes its name, enters at a point 16 miles distant from 
its source, and 2923 feet above the level of the sea. 
Withiu the 63 miles of its course through the eastern 
portion of the department, first in a northerly and after- 
wards in a north-easterly direction, it falls 1565 feet. The 
Allier, which joins the Loire at Nevers, traverses the 
western portion of Haute-Loire in a northerly direction, 
entering at a point 25 miles distant from its source, and 
2369 feet above the sea ; it traverses a narrow and deep 
valley overbuug by lofty hills, and falls 1090 feet The 
chief affluents of the Loire within the limits of the depart- 
ment are the Borne on the left, joining it near Puy, and 
the Lignon, which descends from the M6zenc, between the 
Boutieres and Meygal ranges, on the right. The climate, 
owing to the altitude, the northward direction of the 
valleys, and the winds from the Covennes, is cold, the 
winters being long and rigorous. Storms and violent 
rains are frequent on the higher grounds, and would give 
rise to serious inundations were not the rivers for the most 
part confined within deep rocky channels. Two-fifths of 
the area is occupied by arable lands, one-fifth by natural 
meadow and by orchards, and a somewhat smaller propor- 
tion by wood. The rest consists of pasture lands, vine- 
yards, and uncultivated lands. 

Numerous cattle of the celebrated Mezeno breed are reared, and 
also sheep and mules. The crons raised are wheat, muslin, rye, 
barley, oats, muize, mtatoes (in large quantity), hemp, colza, and 
second-class wine. The woods yield pine, nr, oak, and beech. 
Largo quantities of aromatic and pharmaceutical plants are found 
in the Mezeno massif. Tho department lias two coal basins, — those 
of Brassae and Langeao, both on the Allier; in 1880 their total 
output was ‘220,163 tons. Copper, iron, zinc, argentiferous lend, 
arsenic, antimony, barytes, and Jluor spar are also obtained, and 
there are jjood quarries of trachyte und limestone, as well as nume- 
rous unutilized mineral springs. Lace-making in various materials 
is the most extensive industry, occupying from 100,000 to 180,000 
jiersons, and producing goods to the annual value of about 
£1,000,000. Ribbons and cloth are manufactured to some extent, 
and silk-dressing, wool-spinning, caoutchouc-making, various kinds 
of smith work, pu per- making, glass-blowing, brewing, wood-sawing, 
and flour-milling are ulso carried on. There are three arrondisse- 
nioutH — -l'uy, Brioude, and Yssingeaux ; the capital is Puy. The 
population iu 1876 was 313,721. 

LOIRE-INFfiKIEURE, a maritime department of 
western France, is made up of a portion of Brittany on the 
right and of the district of Ketz on tho left of the Loire, 
and lies between 46° 45' and 47° 40' N. lat. and between 
55' and 2° 32' W. long., being bounded on the W. by the 
ocean, on the N. by Morbihan and Ille-et-Vilaine, on the 
E. by Maine-ot-Loire, and on the S. by Vendbe. Its 
greatest length from east to west is 76 miles, its greatest 
breadth 65 miles, and its area 2654 square miles. The 
surface is very flat, and the highest point, iu the north on 
the borders of Ille-et-Vilaine, is only 377 feet The line 
of hillocks skirting the right bank of the Loire, and known 
as the “ aillon do Bretagne,” nowhere attains a height of 
265 feet ; below Savenay they recede from the river, and 
the meadows give place to peat bogs. North of St Nazaire 
the Grande Briere, measuring 9 miles by 6, and rising 
scarcely 10 feet above the sea-level, still supplies old 
trees which can be used for joiner work ; a few scattered 
villages occur on the more elevated spots, but communica- 
tion is effected chiefly by means of the canals which inter- 
sect it The district on the south of the Loire lies equally 
low ; its moat salient feature is the lake of Grandiieu, 
co verin^an area of 27 square miles, and surrounded by low 
and marshy ground, but so ahallow (6*5 feet at most) that 
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drainage would be comparatively easy. The Loire has a 
! course of 68 miles within the department ; its width above 
Nantes varies from 1300 to 3280 feet, and its volume at 
Nantes, where the tide begins to be felt, is never under 
700 cubic metres per second. It has numerous islands. 
At Paimboeuf it is nearly 2 miles broad, but narrows 
again opposite St Nazaire before finally entering the ocean. 
The bed is not sufficiently regular to allow easily the 
passage of vessels di awing more than 10 feet of water. 
On the left bank a canal of 9 miles is about to be opened 
between Pellerin, where the dikes which protect the Loire 
valley from inundation terminate, and Paimboeuf. The 
principal towns on the river within the department are 
Ancenis, Nantes, and St Nazaire (one of the most 
important commercial ports of France) on the right, 
and Paimboeuf on the left. The chief affluents are on 
the right the Erdre and on the left the S6vre, both 
debouching at Nantes, The Erdre has a succession of 
broad lakes which give it the appearance of a first class 
river ; it forms part of the canal from Nantes to Brest 
The Skvre, on the other hand, is hemmed in by picturesque 
hills ; at the point where it enters the department it flows 
past the famous castle of Clisson. Apart from the Loire 
itself, the only navigable channel of importance within the 
department is the Nantes and Brest canal already referred 
to, fed by the Isac, a tributary of the Vilaine, which 
separates Loire-Infdrieure from lUe-et-Vilaine and Mor- 
bihan. The climate partakes of the general Armorican 
character in respect of humidity, but is Girondine iu its 
mildness. At Nantes the mean annual temperature is 
54°*7 Fahr., and there are one hundred and twenty-two 
rainy days, the annual rainfall being 25 6 inches. Of 
the entire area nearly two-thirds is arable; one-seventh 
is occupied by meadows ; and vineyards, woods, heath, 
lakes, pools, and marshes occupy the remainder. 

The quantity of live stock is considerable : — 320,000 horned 
cat.th*, 180,000 sheep, 80,000 pigs, 38,000 horses, asses, and mules. 
Poultry also is reared, and there is a good deal of bee-keeping. 
Wheat, rye, buckwheat, oats, and potatoes are produced in great 
abundance; leguminous plants are also largely cultivated, especially 
near Nantes. Beetroot, hemp, and chestnuts represent, along with 
wine and cider, the chief remaining agricultural products. The 
woods are of oak in the interior and pine on the coast. The 
department has deposits of tin, lead, and iron, which are hardly 
wrought, if at all. North-west from Ancenis a little anthracite is 
obtained from a coal-bed which is a prolongation of that of Anjou. 
The salt marshes, about 6000 acres in hll, occur for the most part 
between tho mouth of the Vilaine and the Loire, and on the Bay 
of Bourgneuf. The salt manufacture, which as late as 1874 pro- « 
dueed 43,475 tons, is now decaying. There are slate quarries in 
the north-east of the department, ami the granite of the sea-coast 
and of the Loire up to Nantes is quarried for large blocks, while 
the limestone about Chdteaubriaut occupies numerous kilns. The 
industries of the department are. well developed : Rteam -engines are 
built for Government at Indret, a few miles below Nantes; the 
forges of Basse- Indre are in good repute for the quality of their 
iron ; and the production of the lead-smelting works at Coueron 
amounts to several millions of francs annually. There are also 
considerable foundries at Nantes, Chantenay, and St Nazaire, and 
shipbuilding yards at Nantes, St Nazaire, Paimboeuf, and Croisic. 
Among other industries may be mentioned the preparation of 
pickles and preserved meats at Nantes, the curing of sardines at 
Croisic and in the neighliouring communes, salt-renning, the great 
sugar refinery at Nantes, and the tobacco manufacture also there. 
Fishing is prosecuted along the entire coast. Nantes, formerly one 
of the most important of French ports, has now given w F ay before 
St Nazaire, tho trade of which in 1878 exceeded 1,600,000 tons. 
The principal imports are coal, colonial wares, wood, metals, 
manure ; the exports are wine, salt, preserved meats and pickles, 
flour, refined sugar, and butter. The department is divided into 
five arrondissements — Nantes, Ancenis, Ch&teuubriant, Paimbceuf, 
and St Nazaire ; Nantes is the capital. The population in 1876 
was 612,972, an increase of 248,667 since 1801. 

LOIRET, a department of central France, made up of 
three districts of the ancient province of Orldanaia, — 
Orteanftis proper, G&tinais, and Dunois, — together with 
portiouB of the Isle of France and Berri, lies between 
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47* yy and 4tT 2<f N. lat and between 1° SO' and 3° 8' E 
long., and is bounded on the N. by Seine-et-Oise, on the 
N.E by Seine-et-Marne, on the E, by Yonne, on the S. by 
Nibvre and Cher, on the S.W. by Loir-et-Cher, and on the 
N.W. by Eure-et-Loir ; its greatest length, from north-west 
to south-east, is 75 miles, its greatest breadth, from north 
to south along the meridian of Paris, 50 miles, and its area 
2614 square miles. The name is derived from the Loiret, 
a stream which issues from the ground some miles to the 
south of Orleans, and after a course of about 7 miles 
fells into the Loire ; its large volume gives rise to the 
belief that it is a subterranean branch of that river. The 
Loire traverses the department by a broad valley which, 
though frequently devastated by disastrous floods, is famed 
for ita rich tilled lands, its castles, its towns, and its vine- 
clad slopes. To the right of the Loire are G&tinais (capital 
Montargis) and Beauce ; the former district is so named 
from its gdtincs or wildernesses, of which saffron is, along 
with honey, the most noteworthy product ; Beauce, on the 
other hand, a monotonous tract of corn-fields without either 
tree or river, has been called the granary of France. 
Between Beauce and the Loire is the extensive forest of 
Orleans, which is slowly disappearing before the advances 
of agriculture. South of the Loire is Sologne, long barren 
and unhealthy from the impermeability of its subsoil, but 
undergoing gradual improvement in both respects by means 
of pine plantation and drainiug and manuring operations. 
The surface of the department presents little variation of 
level ; the highest point (on the borders of Cher) is 900 
feet above the level of the sea, and the lowest (on the 
# borders of Seine-et-Marne) is 220 feet The watershed on 
the plateau of Orleans between the basins of the Seine and 
Loire, which divide Loiret almost equally between them, is 
almost imperceptible. The lateral canal of the Loire from 
Roanne stops at Briare ; from the latter town a canal 
connects with the Seine by the Loing valley, which is joined 
by the Orleans canal at Montargis. The only important 
tributary of the Loire within the department is the Loiret ; 
the Loing, a tributary of the Seine, has a course of 40 
miles from south to north, and is accompanied throughout 
first by the Briare canal and afterwards by that of Loing. 
The Essonne, another important affluent of the Seine, 
entering Loiret at Malesherbes, takes its rise on the plateau 
of Orleans, as also does its tributary the Juine. The 
department has the climate of the Sequanian region, the 
mean temperature being almost the same as that of Paris ; 
the number of rainy days is one hundred and twenty, and 
the rainfall varies from 18*5 to 27*5 inches according to 
the district, that of the exposed Beauce being smaller than 
that of the woody Sologne. Two-thirds of the entire area 
is cultivable; between one-sixth and one-seventh is under 
wood ; vineyards occupy one-twentieth ; and the remainder 
is taken up by meadows, heath, and marsh. 

A largo number of sheep, cuttle, horses, asses. pigs, and goats are 
Vared ; jioultry, especially geese, and Wes are plentiful. The yield 
of wheat and oats is much in excess of the consumption ; the crops 
•of rye, barley, meslin, potatoes, beetroot, colza, and hemp are also 
very important. Winois abundant, but of inferior quality. Buck- 
wheat sup|>ort8 bees by its flowers, and poultry by its seeds. 
Saffron is another source of wealth. The woods consist of oak, elm, 
birch, and pine ; fruit trees thrive in the department, and Orleans 
is a groat centre of nursery gardens. The industries are brick and 
tile making, and the manufacture of faience, for which Gien is one 
of the most important centres in France. The Briare manufacture 
of porcelain buttons and pearls employs 1500 workmen. Flour- 
f t tills are very numerous. There are iron and brass foundries, which, 
along with agricultural implement making, bell-founding, and the 
manufacture of pins, nails, and files, represent the chief metal- 
working industries. The production of hosiery, wool-spinning, 
and various forms of wool manufacture are also engaged in. A large 
quantity of the wine grown is made into vinegar (vinaigre d’Orleann). 
The tanneries produce excellent leather ; and paprr-making, sugar- 
refining, wax-bleaching, and the manufacture of caoutchouc (iu one 
factory) complete the list of industrial. The exports are principally 
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corn, flour, wine, vinegar, livestock, and wood. The four arron* 
diaeements are those of Orleans, Oien, Montania, and Pithiviera. 
The capital is Orleans. The populatiou in 1876 was 860,908 an 
increase of 70,764 since 1801. 

LOIR-ET-CHER, & department of central France, con- 
sists of a small portion of Touraine, but chiefly of portions of 
Orldanaia proper, Bldsois, and Dunois, districts which them- 
selves formerly belonged to Orldanaia. It lies between 
47" 11' and 48° 8' N. lat and between 0* 35' and 2* 15' E 
long., and is bounded on the N. by Eure-et-Loir, on the N.E, 
by Loiret, on the S. E. by Cher, on the S. by Indre, on the 
S.W. by Indre-et-Loire, and on the N.W. by Sarthe, the 
greatest length (north-west to south-east) being 78 miles, 
maximum breadth 31 miles, and the area 2452 miles. 
Its name is derived from the Loir and the Cher, by whiob 
it is traveled in the north and in the south respectively. 
The Loire divides it into two nearly equal portions, the 
district on the right of the Loire being known as Beauce, 
while that on the right of the Loir again is called Perche ; 
on the left of the Loire is Sologne. The surface of Perche 
is varied, and reaches a maximum height of 840 feet; its 
woods alternate with hedged fields and orchards, and 
rapid rivulets water the green valleys. Beauce is a rich 
agricultural country, where the monotony of the endless 
fields of corn is broken only by the houses grouped together 
in villages, or by the stacks which surround them. 
Sologne was formerly a region of forests, of which that of 
Chambord is one of the last remains. Its soil, formerly 
barren and unhealthy, has been considerably improved 
within recent years. The Cher and Loir traverse pleasant 
valleys, occasionally bounded by walls of tufa, in which 
numerous dwellings have been excavated ; the stone ex- 
[ traded, after hardening by exposure to the air, has been 
used for building purposes in the nearer towns. Within 
the department the Loir has a course of 56 miles, the Cher 
of 50, aud the Loire of 37. With the help of the Bern 
canal the last-mentioned is navigable throughout. The 
chief remaining rivers of the department are the Beuvron, 
which flows into the Loire on the left, aud the Sauldre 
on the right of the Cher. All these named have a south 
westerly course, following the slope of the department 
The climate is temperate and mild, and healthy if Sologne 
bo left out of account The mean temperature ranges 
between 52 ° and 53* Fahr., and the rainfall is 25*4 inches. 
Of the total area more than a half is arable ; one-sixth is 
under wood, and one-sixth is waste ; vineyards, meadows, 
and pasture lands occupy the remainder. 

Sheep are extensively reared, and the Perche breed of horses is 
much sought after for its combination of lightness with strength. 
There are more than twenty thousand beehives within the depart- 
ment. Beauce is the most productive district ; in 2878 it yielded 
842,000 quarters of wheat, 560,000 of oats, and 1,600,000 bushels 
of potatoes, besides ineslin, rye, barley, buckwheat, beetroot, 
maize, colza, and hemp. In the same year the production of wins 
amounted to 27,000,000 gallon*, the most valuable being that of 
Cum du (.-her. The forests are an important source, of wealth. 
Sologne supplies pine and birrhwnod for furnace fuel, and in the 
neighbourhood of Blois there arc oak, elm, and chestnut planta- 
tions. In the river valleys fruit trees and nursery gardens are 
numerous. Formally the speciality of Loir-et-Cher was to supply 
Euroj>c with gun flints. Building stones, and also clay for brick* 
and pottery, are also abundant. The chief industries are the 
manufacture of cloth at Homorantin (where spinning, ribbon- 
making, and tanning are also carried on), of white leather and 
gloves at Vendftme, distilling, glass-making, paper-making, pottery- 
making, and the like. The exj>ort* are wine, brandy, vinegar, 
wood, cloth, wool, leather, grain, legumes, wax, and leeches. Of 
the castles which adorn the department the finest and most famous 
is that of Chambord, near the left bank of the Loire opposite Blois 
(the capital). The three arrondissements are those of Blois, Eomor- 
autin, and Vend6me. In 1876 the population was 272,684, an 
increase of 55,721 since 1801. 

LOJA, or Loxa, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Granada, lies in a beautiful valley through which flow* the 
Genii, here crossed by a Moorish bridge, about ^*3 mile* 
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by rail west from Granada. The situation is very steep, 
and the streets in consequence are extremely crooked and 
irregular. The castle stands on a rock in the centre of 
the town, which, from being the key to Granada, was once 
a place of great military importance. The manufactures 
of Loja consist chiefly of coarse woollens, silk, paper, and 
leather. Salt is obtained in the neighbourhood. The 
population in 1877 was 18,249. 

Loja, which has sometimes been identified with the ancient 
TUpula, or with the Lacibi (Latibti) of Pliny and Ptolemy, first 
clearly emerges in the Arab chronicles of the year 890 . It was 
taken by Forduiund III. in 1 226 , but was soon afterwards aban- 
loncd, and did not finally fall under the arms of Castile until May 
28 , 1480 , when it surrendered to Ferdinand and Isabella after a 
siege. 

LOKEREN, a town of Belgium, in the province of East 
Flanders and district of Termonde, on the Durme (a small 
but navigable stream by which it communicates with the 
Scheldt), and 11 miles from Ghent on the railway to 
Antwerp, which is there joined by the lines to Termonde 
and Alost, and to Selzaete. It is a busy manufacturing 
place, with cotton factories, ropewalks, and bleach-works, 
&c. The church of St Lawrence (17th century) has a fine 
pulpit, representing Jesus in the midst of the doctors. The 

f opulation of the commune has increased from 11,900 in 
808 to 17,400 in 1876. 

LOKMAN, a name famous in Arabian tradition. The 
Arabs distinguish two persons of this name. The older 
LokmAn was an *Adite, and is said to have built the famous 
dyke of Ma’rib. He not only escaped the destruction sent 
on his nation for their refusal to hear the prophet Hiid, but 
received the gift of a life as long as that of seven vultures, 
mch of which is said to have lived eighty years. 1 The 
other LokmAn, called “LokmAn the Sage," is mentioned in 
the Koran (xxxi. 11). He is said to have been a Nubian 
slave, son of \AnkA, and to have lived in the time of David 
in the region of Elali and Midian (Ma^iidy, i. 110), but the 
commentators on the Koran (Abu Sa'iid, iL 336) make him 
eon of BAVirA, the son of Job's sister or daughter. This 
form of the legend, and many of the stories told of him 
(D’Herbelot, 8. v. f but not those given by Nawawy, p. 526), 
show Jewish influence on the legend, and Derenbourg 
(Fables de Loqmdn le sage , 1850) has pointed out that 
BliMrA seems to be identical with Beor, and that LokmAn 
corresponds to Balaam, the roots of both names meaning 
“ to swallow," so that the one may be viewed as a transla- 
tion of the other. In favour of this identification Deren- 
bourg advances several important and probably conclusive 
arguments from Jewish tradition ; but in view of the 
divergent accounts given of LokmAn it may be questioned 
whether Jewish influence created or only modified the 
Arabic tradition. The grave of LokmAn was shown on the 
east coast of tho Lake of Tiberias, but also in Yemen and 
elsewhere (YA^dt, iii. 512 ; D’Herbelot, s.v.). 

Tho name of Loknmn is associated with numerous old verses, 
proverbs, aud anecdotes of which Froytag, Arabum Proverbia , gives 
many examples. The fables which pass under his name, and were 
first printed by Frpenius (Leyden, 1615 ), are not mentioned by any 
Arabic writer. They appear to bo of Christian origin, and are 
mainly derived, though not closely copied, from those of Syntipas 
and ASsop. They existed in the 13th century (Derenbourg, 
iU supra). The editions are numerous, the book having been much 
Uaed as an elementary Arabic reading- book. Those of Rudiger 
(2d ed. 1839, with glossary) aud Derenbourg ( 1850 ) claim special 
mention. 

LOLLARDS, The, were the English followers of John 
Wickliffe, and were the adherents of a religious movement 
which was widespread in the end of the 14th and begin- 

1 Jabary, 1. 240 ; Abulf. , H. A. , 20 ; Damfry, ii. 884. The tradition 
has various forma. Masudy, iii. 866, 875, gives LokmAn only the 
age of one vulture. Further details are given by Ctouasin de Perceval, 
Jlssai, The vultures of LokmAn, especially the seventh^ 'whose name 
was Lobadf are often referred to in Arabic poetry ant proverbs. I 
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ning of the 15th centuries, and which to some extent 
maintained itself on to the Reformation. The name is of 
uncertain origin ; it has been traced to a certain Walter 
Lollard, but he was probably a mythical personage ; some 
derive it from lolium , tares, quoting Chancer ( C • T. t Ship* 
man’s Prologue) — 

“ This Lollere here wol prechen us somwhat . . . 

He wolde sowen some diificulte 

Or Bprengen cokkle in oure clene com ; M 

but the most generally received explanation derives the 
words from lolUn or lulien , to sing softly. The word is 
much older than its English use ; there were Lollards in 
the Netherlands as early as the beginning of the 14th 
century, who were akin to the Fratricelli, Beghards, and 
other sectaries of the recusant Franciscan type. The 
earliest official use of the name in England occurs in 1387 
in a mandate of the bishop of Worcester against five “ poor 
preachers," nomine sen ritu Lollardorum confoederat 08 . It 
is probable that the name was given to the followers of 
WickliiFe because they resembled those offshoots from the 
great Franciscan movement which had disowned the pope’s 
authority and separated themselves from the mediaeval 
church. The 14th century, so full of varied religious 
life, made it manifest that the two different ideas of a life 
of separation from the world which in earlier times had 
lived on side by side within the mediaeval church were 
irreconcilable. The church choso to abide by the idea of 
Hildebrand and to reject that of Francis of Assisi; and 
the revolt of Ockham and the Franciscans, of the Beghards 
and other spiritual fraternities, of Wickliffe and the Lollards, 
were all protests against that decision. Hildebrand’s 
object was to make church government or polity in all 
respects distinct from civil government — no civil ruler to 
touch churchman or church possession for trial or punish- 
ment, taxation or confiscation ; and, iu the hands of his 
successors who followed out his principles, the church 
became transformed into an empire in rivalry with the 
kingdoms, and of somewhat the same kind, only that its 
territories were scattered over the face of Europe in dio- 
cesan domains, convent lands, or priests’ glebes, its taxes 
were the tithes, its nobles the prelates. Francis of Assisi 
had another ideal. Christians, he thought, could separate 
themselves from the world, in imitation of Christ, by giving 
up property, and home, and -country, and going about 
doing good and living on the alms of the people. For 
a time these two ways of separation from the world lived 
on side by side in the church, 1 but^they were really 
irreconcilable ; Hildebrand’s church required power to en- 
force her claims, and money, land, position, were all sources 
of power. Church rulers favoured the friars when they 
found means of evading their vows of absolute poverty, 
and gradually there came to be facing each other in the 
14th century a great political Christendom, whose rulers 
were statesmen, with aims and policy of a worldly ambi- 
tious type, and a religious Christendom, full Of the ideas 
of separation from the world by self-sacrifice and of parti- 
cipation in the benefits of Christ’s work by an ascetic 
imitation, which separated itself from political Christianity 
and called it anti-Christ. Wickliffe’s whole life was spent 
in the struggle, and he bequeathed his work to his 
followers the Lollards. The main practical thought with 
Wickliffe was that the church, if true to her divine mission, 
must aid men to live that life of evangelical poverty by 
which they could be separate from the world and imitate 
Christ, and if the church ceased to be true to her mission 
she ceased to be a church. Wickliffe was a metaphysician 
and a theologian, and had to invent a metaphysical theory 
— the theory of Dominium — to enable him to transfer, 
in a way satisfactory to himself, the powers and privileges 
I of the church to his company of poor Christians ; but hi* 
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followers, who were not troubled with need of theories, 
were content to allege that a church which held large 
landed possessions, collected tithes greedily, and took 
money from starving peasants for baptizing, buryiug, and 
praying, could not be the church of Christ and his apostles, 
who in poverty went about doing good. 

Lollardy was most flourishing and most dangerous to 
the ecclesiastical organization of England during the ten 
years after Wickliffe’s death. It had spread so rapidly and 
grown so popular that a hostile chronicler could say that 
almost every second man was a Lollard Wicklifle left three 
intimate disciples : — Nicolas Hereford, a doctor of theology 
of Oxford, who had helped his master to translate the Bible 
into English ; John Ashton, also a fellow of an Oxford 
college; and John Purvey, Wickliffe’s colleague at Lutter- 
worth, and a co-translator of the Bible. With these were 
associated more or less intimately, in the first age of 
Lollardy, John Parker, the strange ascetic William Smith, 
the restless fanatic Swynderly, liichard Waytstract, and 
Crornpe ; and there must have been a large number of 
preachers who itinerated through England preaching the 
doctrines of their master. Wicklifle had organized in Lut- 
terworth an association for sending the gospel through all 
England, a company of poor preachers somewhat after the 
Wesleyan method of modern times. 44 To be poor without 
mendicancy, to unite the flexible unity, the swift obedience 
of an order, with free and constant mingling among the 
poor, such was the ideal of WickliflVs ‘poor prieNts ' ” (r/. 
Shirley, Fuse. Ziz,, p. xl.), and, although proscribed, these 
“ poor preachers,” with portions of their master's translation 
of the Bible in their hand to guide them, preached all over 
Eugland wherever they could be heard without detection. 
The Oxford university and many nobles supported them. 
Lord Montacute, Lord Salisbury, Sir Thomas Latimer of 
Braybrooke, and several others had chaplains who were 
Lollardist preachers ; whilst many merchants and burgesses 
assisted the work with money. The organization must 
have been strong in numbers, but only the names of those 
have come down to us who were seized for heresy, and it 
is only from the indictments of their accusers that their 
opinions can be gathered. The preacher* were picture que 
figures in long russet dress down to the heels, who, staff in 
hand, preached in the mother tongue to the people in 
churches and graveyards, in squares, streets, and houses, iu 
gardens and pleasure grounds, and then talked privately 
with those who had been impressed. The Lollurd litera- 
ture was very widely circulated, — books by Wicklifle and 
Hereford and tracts and broadsides, — in spite of many 
edicts proscribing it In 1395 the Lollards grew so strong 
that they petitioned parliament through Sir Thomas 
Latimer and Sir R. Stury to reform the church on Lol- 
lardist methods. It is said that the Lollard Conclusions 
printed by Canon Shirley (p. 360) contain the substance 
of this petition. If so, parliament was told that temporal 
possessions ruin the church and drive out the Christian 
graces of faith, hope, and charity ; that the priesthood of 
the church in communion with Rome was not the priest- 
hood Christ gave to his apostles ; that the monk's vow of 
celibacy had for its consequence unnatural lust, and should 
not be imposed ; that tr&nsubstantiation was a feigned 
miracle, and led people to idolatry; that prayers made 
over wine, bread, water, oil, salt, wax, incense, altars of 
stone, church walls, vestments, mitres, crosses, staves, 
were magical and should not be allowed ; that kings 
should possess the jus episcopate , and bring good govern- 
ment into the church ; that no special prayers should be 
made for the dead; that auricular confession made to 
the clergy, and declared to be necessary for salvation, 
was the root of clerical arrogance and the cause of indul- 
gences and other abuses in pardoning sin ; that all wars 
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| were against the principles of the New Testament, and 
| were but murdering and plundering the poor to win 
! glory for kings ; that the vows of chastity laid upon nuns 
| led to child murder; that many of the trades practised in 
the commonwealth, such as. those of goldsmiths and ar- 
mourers, were unnecessary and led to luxury and waste. 
These Conclusions really contain the sum of WicklifiSte 
teaching ; and, if we add that the principal duty of priests 
is to preach, and that the worship of images and going 
on pilgrimages are sinful, they include almost all the 
heresies charged in the indictments against individual 
Lollards down to the middle of the 15th ceutury. The 
king, who had hitherto seemed anxious to repress the action 
of the clergy against the Lollards, s]>oke strongly against 
the petition and its promoters, and Lollardy never again 
hail the power in England which it wielded up to this year. 

If the formal statements ot Lollard creed are to be got 
! from these Conclusions, the popular view of their controversy 
[ with the church may be gathered from the ballads preserved 
in the collection of 1 Political Poems and Songs relating to 
English History , published in 1859 by Mr Thomas Wright 
I for the Master of the Rolls series, and in the Piers 
Ploughman poems. Piers Ploughman's ('reed (see La NO- 
land) was probably written about 1394, when Lollardy was 
at its greatest strength ; the ploughman of the Creed is a 
man gifted with sense enough to see through the tricks of 
! the friars, and with such religious knowledge as can be got 
! from the creed, and from WickliflVs version of the Gospels. 

' 'Hie poet gives us a “portrait of the fat friar with his double 
! chin shaking about as big as a goose’s egg, and the plough- 
1 man with his hood full of holes, his mittens made of 
patches, and Ins poor wife going barefoot on the ice so that 
her blood followed ” (Eitr/y English Text Society , voL 
xxx., pref., p. 16) ; and one can easily see why farmers and 
peasants turned from the friars to the poor preachers. 
The Ploughman's Complaint tells the same tale. It paints 
popes, cardinuls, prelates, rectors, monks, and friars, who 
call themselves followers of Peter and keepers of the gates 
of heaven und hell, and pale poverty-stricken people, cotless 
and landless, who have to pay the fat clergy for spiritual 
a? 'stance, and asks if these are Peter's priests after all 
44 1 trowo Peter took no money, for no sinners that he sold. 

. . . Peter was uever so great a foie, to leave his key with 
such a losell.” 

In 1399 the Lancastrian Henry IV. overthrew the 
Plantagenet Richard II., and one of the most active 
partisans of the new monarch was Arundel, archbishop of 
Canterbury and the most determined opponent of Lollardy. 
It has been alleged that Henry won his help by promising 
to do bis utmost to suppress the followers of Wyclif, and 
this much is certain, that when the house of Lancaster was 
firmly established upon the throne the infamous Act De 
comburendo hereticos was passed in 1400, and church and 
state combined to crush the Lollards. John Purvey was 
seized ; William San trey (Chartris) was tried, condemned, 
and burned. The Lollards, far from daunted, abated no 
effort to make good their ground, and united a struggle 
for social and political liberty to the hatred felt by the 
peasants towards the Romish clergy. Jak Upland (John 
Countryman) took the place of Piers Ploughman, and 
upbraided the clergy, and especially the friars, for their 
wealth and luxury. Wicklifle had published the rule of St 
Francis, and bad pointed out in a commentary upon 
the rule how far friars had departed from the maxima 
of their founder, and had persecuted the Spirituales (the 
Fratricelli, Beghards, Lollards of the Netherlands) for 
keeping them to the letter (r/. Matthews, English Works 
of Wyclif hitherto vnprinted , Early Eng. Text Soc., voL 
Ixxiv., 1880). Jak Upland pot all this into rude nervous 
English verse; — 
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‘ Freer, what charitie is this 
To fain that whoao liveth after yoxic order 
Liveth most perfectlie, 

And next folioweth the state of the Apostles 
In povertie and pennance : 

Ana yet the wisest and greatest clerkes of you 
Wend or send or procure to the court of Homo, 

. . . and to be assoilod of the vow of povertie. ° 

The archbishop, having the power of the state behind 
him, attacked that stronghold of Lollardy the university 
of Oxford. In 1406 a document appeared bearing to be 
the testimony of the university in favour of Wickliife ; its 
genuineness was disputed at the time, and when quoted by 
Hubs at the council of Constance it was repudiated by the 
English delegates. The archbishop treated Oxford as if it 
hud issued the document, and procured the issue of severe 
regulations in order to purge the university of heresy. In 
14U8 Arundel in convocation proposed and carried the 
famous Gomtitutiones Thomte Arundel intended to put down 
Wicklihite preachers aud teaching. They provided amongst 
other things that no one was to be allowed to preach 
without a bishop’s licence, that preachers preaching to the 
laity were not to rebuke the sins of the clergy, and that 
Lollard books and the translation of the Bible were to be 
searched for and destroyed. He next attempted to purge 
the nobility of Lollardy. The earlier leaders had died, 
but there was still one distinguished Lollard, Sir John 
Oidcastle, in right of his wife Lord Cobham, “ the good 
Lord Cobham ” of the common people, who had been won 
to pious living by the poor preachers, and who openly 
professed the common Lollard doctrines. His chaplain, 
one of the itinerating preachers, was seized, then his books 
and papers were taken and burnt in the king’s presence, 
and later he was indicted for heresy. It is said that at first 
he recanted, but the abjuration, said to be his, may not be 
authentic. In the end he was burnt for an obstinate 
heretic. These persecutions were not greatly protested 
against ; the wars of Henry V. with France had awakened 
the martial spirit of the nation, and little sympathy 
was felt for men who had declared that all war was but the 
murder and plundering of poor people for the sake of 
kings. Mocking ballads were composed upon the martyr 
Oidcastle, and this dislike to warfare was one of the chief 
accusations made against him (comp. Wright’s Political 
Poems, vol. ii. p. 244). But Arundel could not prevent 
the writing and distribution of Lollard books and 
pamphlets. Two appeared just about the time of the 
martyrdom of Oidcastle — The Ploughman's Prayer aud 
the Lanthorm of Light . The Ploughman's Prayer declared 
that true worship consists in three things — in loving God, 
aud dreading God, and trusting in God above all other 
things j and it showed how Lollards, pressed by persecu- 
tion, became further separated from the religious* life of 
the church. “ Men maketh now great stonen houses full 
of glasen windows, and clepeth thilke thine houses and 
churches. And they setten in these houses mawmets of 
stooks and stones, to fore them they knelen privilich and 
apert aud maken their prayers, and ail this they say is 
t ley worship. ... For Lorde our belief is that thine 
house is man’s soul.’ 9 

The council of Constance (1414-1418) put an end to 
the papal schism, and also showed its determination to put 
down heresy by burning John Husa. When news of this 
reached Eugland the clergy were iacited to still more 
vigorous proceedings against Lollard preachers and books. 
From this time Lollardy appears banished from the fields 
and streets, and takes refuge in houses and places of con- 
cealment. There was no more wayside preaching, but 
instead there were convention! a occulta in houses, in fveas- 
ants’ huts, in sawpits, and iu field ditches, where the 
Bible wa% read and exhortatioas were giwen, and so 


Lollardy continued. In 142ft Archbishop Chichele con- 
fessed that the Lollards seemed as numerous as ever, and 
that their literary and preaching work went on as vigor- 
ously as before. It was found out also that many of 
the poorer rectors and parish priests, and a great many 
chaplains and curates, were in secret association with the 
Lollards, so much so that in many places processions were 
never made and worship on saints* days was abandoned. 
For the Lollards if uot stamped out were hardened by 
persecution, and became fanatical in the statement of their 
doctrines. Thomas Bagley was accused of declaring that 
if in the sacrament a priest made bread into God, he 
made a God that can be eaten by rats and mice ; that the 
pharisees of the day, the monks, and the nuns, aud the 
friars, aud all other privileged persons recognised by the 
church were limbs of Satan ; and that auricular confession 
to the priest was the will not of God but of the devil. 
And others held that any priest who took salary was 
excommunicate ; and that boys could bless the bread as 
well as priests. 

From England Lollardy passed into Scotland. Oxford 
infected St Andrews, and we find traces of more than one 
vigorous search made for Lollards among the teaching staff 
of the Scottish university, while the Lollards of Kyle in 
Ayrshire were claimed by Knox as the forerunners of the 
Scotch Reformation. 


The opinions of the later Lollards can beat be gathered from the 
learned and unfortunate Pecock, who wrote hie elaborate Jleyressor 
against the “ Bible-men," as he calls them. He summed up their 
doctrines under eleven heads : they condemn the having ana using 
images in the churches, the going on pilgrimages to the memorial 
or ‘ 4 mynde places ” of the saints, the holding of landed possessions 
by the clergy, the various ranks of the hierarchy, the framing of 
ecclesiastical laws aud ordinances by papal and episcopal authority, 
the institution of religious orders, the costliness of ecclesiastical 
decorations, the ceremonies of the mass and the sacraments, the 
taking of oaths, and the maintaining that war and capital punish- 
ment are lawful. When these points are compared with the 
Lollard Conclusions of 1896, it is plain that Lollardy had not 
greatly altered its opinions after fifty-five years of persecution. 
All the articles of Pecock’s list, save that on capital punishment, 
are to be found in the Conclusions ; and, although many wTiters 
have held that Wicklitfe’s own views differed greatly from what have 
been called the 44 exagger:: lens of the later and more violent 
Lollards," all these views may be traced back to Wickliffe himself 
Pecock’s idea was that all the statements which he was prepared to 
impugn came from three false opinions or growings,* viz., that 
no governance or ordinance is to be esteemed a law of God which 
is not founded on Scripture, that every humble minded Christian 
man or woman is able without 44 fail and defatit n to find out the 
true sense of Scripture, and that having done so he ought to listen to 
no arguments to the contrary ; be elsewhere adds a fourth (vol. i. p. 
102), that if a man be not only meek but also keep God's law he 
shall have a true understanding of Scripture, even though 44 no 
man ellis teche him saue God.’" These statements, especially the 
last, show us the connexion between the Lollards and those mystics 
of the 14th century, such as Tauler and Ruysbroeok > who accepted 
the teachings of Nicholas of Basel, and formed themselves into the 
association of the Friends of God. 

The question remains — What was the connexion between the 
Lollard movement and the Reformation in England ? Many 
writers make Lollardy the forerunner of Reformation teaching 5 
others, like Mr Gairdner, relying on the facts that the persecution 
of the Lollards did not rouse the English nation in the way that 
the martyrdom of Hubs excited the bohemians and that Lollardy 
had almost faded out of sight in the beginning of the lfth century, 
admit only & casual connexion between the two awakenings. The 
problem is scarcely one which can be settled by counting the 
numbers of Lollards convicted at different periods from the 
beginning to the end of tne 16th century, or by pointing to the 
enthusiasm or indiffereuce of the mass of the English nation to 
Lollard doctrines. The English Reformation down to the middle of 
Elizabeth '8 reign was much more a political than a religions move- 
ment with the great proportion of English people, lxulardy in its 
most essential and invariable characteristics had much more in oom- 
mon with medieval religious revivals than with Reformation piety, 1 
and Lollard preaching must have had much more resemblance to 
that of Ockham and his recusant Franciscans than that of Luther. 
Calvin, or Peter Martyr. But Lollardy did one thing lor England 
which other medieval revivals did not do forth* lands in which they 
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*mao ; it made the Bible familiar to the people In their mother 
tongue, ami thia mutt hare been a positive prej oration for the 
English Reformation of no ordinary jwwer. May not the great 
peculiarity of the English Reformation on its religious side, the 
repeated attempts to uive a good version of the Bible from the 
original tongues into English, by Tvndale, Coverdale, Taverner, 
Oranmer, the Genevan refugees, and Parker, with the revisions 
and combinations of these various translations, on to our present 
authorized version, have come from the fact that Lollard Bible- 
rnen, as Peoock calls them, had made a good English Bible a 
necessity for an Engliah reformation of religion ? 

LUsraturr.— Lechler, Johann non Wiclif , M rol. 1878; Shirley, Fasciculus 
gisaniorusn, Muster of the Belli Series, 18A8 ; Bahlnjrton’t edition of Pocock’a 
Repressor of over much burning of the Clergy, *J voR, Master of toe Uolla Series, 
1SS0; Matthew, The English Work s oj John Wyclif, Early English Text Society, 
1880; Wright, Political Poems and Songs, Master of the Kolia Series, J roll., 
1859; J. (.airdner and J. Spudding, Studies m English History, 1881; Foxes 
Book o/ Martyrs ; HOfler’s Anna von Luxemburg, 1871. (T. M. L.) 

LOMBARD, Peter (c. 1100-1160), bishop of Paris, 
better known as M cuyister Sententiarum , the son of obscure 
parents, was bom about the beginning of the 12th century 
at Novara (then reckoned as belonging to Lombardy) 
After receiving his education in jurisprudence and the 
liberal arts at Bologna, he removed to France, bearing a 
recommendation to Bernard of Clairvaux, who first placed 
him under Lotolf at RheimR, and afterwards sent him to 
Paris with letters to Gilduin, the abbot of St Victor. His 
diligence and talents soon brought him into notice, and 
ultimately obtained for him a theological chair, which he 
held for a number of years ; during this period he is said 
to have been the first to introduce theological degrees. On 
June 29, 1159, he succeeded his former pupil, Philip, 
brother of Louis VIL, in the bishopric of Paris, but did 
not long survive the promotion; according to the most 
trustworthy of the meagre accounts we have of his life, lie 
died on J uly 20 of the following year. 

Hi* fftmouB theological handbook, Sentmtiarum IAbri Qitafuor , 
is. as the title implies, primarily a collection of 44 senteutifB jiatruin . ' 
These are arranged (professedly on the basis of the aphorism of 
Augustine, Lombard s favourite authority, that “ omnia doctrina 
vel renim est vel signorum”) into four books, of which the first 
treats of God, the second of the creature, the third of the incar- 
nation, the work of redemption, and the virtues, and tin* fourth of 
the seven sacraments and eschatology. It soon attained immense 
popularity, ultimately becoming the text-book in almost every 
theological school, and giving rise to endless commentaries. A 
charge of heresy (“ninilianism ”) was indeed raised against 
Lombard for a particular view which he seemed not remotely to 
have indicated regarding Christ's humun nature, but neither at, the 
synod of Tours, where the question was first broached in 1103, nor 
at the subsequent I>ateran synod in 1179, does a condemnation 
teem to have oeen obtained. In 1300 the theological professors of 
Paris agreed in the rejection of sixteen propositions taken from 
• Lombard, but their decision was far from obtaining universal 
currency. 

Besides the Sententim, Lombard wrote numerous commentaries 
U.g. t on the Psalms, Canticles, Job, the Gospel Harmony, and the 
Pauline Epistles), sermons and letters, which still exist in MS. 
The Olossm $eu Cow menta riua in Paulino* Davidia , first published at 
Paris in 1683, and the Collectanea in omnea D. Pauli Epiatolas 
(Paris, 1636) have been reprinted by Migue. 

LOMBARDS. The history of the Lombards falls into 
three divisions : — (1) The period before the invasion in 
568 A.D. ; (2) the Lombard kingdom iu Italy between 568 
and 774 ; (3) the period of their incorporation with the 
Italian population, and the history of Lombardy and its 
cities as one of the great provinces of Italy — (a) from the 
restoration of the empire under Charles the Great (800) to 
the peace of Constance with Frederick Barbarossa (1 183), 
and ( b ) from the declaration of independence to the time 
of the tyrannies and, afterwards, of the French, Spanish, 
and Austrian rule. 

1. The name Lombard is the Italianised form of the 
national name of a Teutonic tribe, Longobardi, itself an 
Italian arrangement, based on a supposed etymology of the 
Teutonic Langbardy Langobardi f the form used when they 
are first named by Roman writers— Velleius and Tacitus. 
The etymology which made the name metn Lcmgbeard is 
too obvious not to have suggested itself to Italians, and 


I>erhap8 to themselves ^see Zeuss, 95, 109); it is accepted by 
their first native chronicler, Paul the Deaoon, who wrote in 
the time of Charles the Great But the name has also 
been derived from the region where they are first heard of. 
On the left bunk of the Elbe, “ where Bdrde or Bord still 
signifies a fertile plain by the side of a river,* a district 
near Magdeburg is still called the Lange Bdrde ; and 
lower down the Elbe, on the same side, about Ltlneburg, 
the Bardengaa , with its Bardewiky is still found ; it is 
here that Velleius, who accompanied Tiberius in his cam* 
puign in thiB part of Germany, and who first mentions the 
name, placet* them. As late as the age of their Italian 
settlement the Lombards are called Bardi in poetical 
epitaphs, though this may be for the convenience of metre. 

Their own legends bring the tribe as worshippers of 
Odin from Scandinavia to the German shore of the Baltic, 
under the name of Winiliy a name which was given to them 
in a loose way as late as the 12th century (e.g. f by Ordericus 
Vit&lis ; cf. Zeuss, 57). By the Roman and Greek writers 
of the first two centuries of our era they are spoken of as 
occupying, with more or less extension at different times, 
the region which is now Hanover and the Altmark of 
Prussia. To the Romans they appeared a remarkable 
tribe : — “ gens etiam Germana feritate ferocior,” says 
Velleius, who had fought against them under Tiberius; f 
and Tacitus describes them as a race which, though few 
in numbers, more than held their own among numerous 
powerful neighbours by their daring and love of war. In 
the quarrels of the tribes they appear to have extended 
their borders ; in Ptolemy's account of Germany, in the 2d 
century, they fill a large space among the races of the north* 
west and north. But from the 2d oentury the name dis- 
appears, 1 till it is found again at the end of the 5th century 
as that of a half Christian tribe on the northern banks of 
the Danube. How they got there, and what relation these 
Langobsrds bore to those who lived in the 1st and 2d 
centuries on the went bank of the Elbe, we learn little from 
the vague stories preserved by their traditions; but they are 
described by Procopius, a contemporary ( B.Q.y il 14, 15), 
os subject to one of the most ferocious of the tribes on the 
Danube, the Heruli, also a Teutonic tribe, by whose 
oppression they were driven in despair to a resistance, 
which ended in the utter defeat and overthrow of their 
tyrants We know nothing of the way in which Christianity 
was introduced among them, probably only among some 
of their noble families ; but they were Arians like their 
neighbours and predecessors in Italy, the Goths, and like 
them they brought with them into Italy a hierarchy of 
bishops, priests, and deacons ; but, while the Gothic Bible 
of Ulfilas is partially preserved, whatever religious literature 
the Langobards bad in the shape of versions of the Scrip- 
tures or liturgical forms has utterly perished. They were 
among the Teutonic tribes which were generally on good 
terms with the empire, and were encouraged by it in their 
wars with their more barbarous neighbours. After defeat- 
ing the Heruli and destroying their tribal organisation, 
the Langobards attacked the Gepidas with equal success, 
scattering the tribe or incorporating its survivors in their 
own host. They thus became the most formidable of the 
Teutonic tribes of the Danube. They had alliances with 
the distant Saxons, probably a kindred stock, and with the 
Hunnish Avars of the Danube. Their kings belonged to 
a royal line, and made marriages with the kings of the 
Franks and the other German nations. Their ware led 
them westwards, and for forty years they are said to have 
occupied Pannonia, the region between the Dauube and the 
valleys of the Drove and Save. Thus following the line of 
movement of the Goths, they resolved at last to strike for 

1 Except in the Anglo-Saxon Traveller' a Hong, of probaSy between 
876-436: see Guest's Engliah Rhythms, iL 77. 88. 87 
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fcbo great prize which the Goths had won and lost. 
Through the eastern passes, and the border land of Friuli, 
they invaded Italy. It is said that they were invited by 
Narses, the conqueror of the Goths, in revenge for his ill 
treatment by the masters whom he had served. 

2. In 568 Alboin, king of the Lango bards, with the 
women and children of the tribe and all their possessions, 
with Saxon allies, with the subject tribe of the Gepidae, 
and a mixed host of other barbarians, descended into Italy 
by the great plain at the head of the Adriatic. There 
was little resistance to them. The war which had ended 
in tho downfall of the Goths had exhausted Italy ; it was 
followed by famine and pestilence ; and the Government 
at Constantinople, away in the East, made but faint efforts 
to retain the province which Belisarius and Nar9es had 
recovered for it. Except in a few fortified places, such 
as Ticinum or Pavia, the Italians did not venture to 
encounter the new invaders ; and, though Alboin was not 
without generosity, the Lombards, wherever resisted, justi- 
fied the opinion or their ferocity by the savage cruelty of 
tho invasion. In 572, according to the tragic tale of the 
Lombard chronicler, a tale which recalls the story of 
Candaules in Herodotus, Alboin, the fierce conqueror, fell a 
victim to the revenge of his wife Rosamond, the daughter 
of the king of the Gepidte, whose skull Alboin had 
turned into a drinking cup, out of which he forced 
Rosamond to drink ; but the Langobards had already 
shown themselves in ravaging bands all over Italy, and in 
the north had begun to take possession. Military chiefs, 
whom, after the Latin writers, we call “ dukes,” correspond- 
ing to the German “ Herzog,” were placed, or placed 
themselveB, first in the border cities, like Friuli and Trent, 
which commanded the north-eastern passes, and then in 
other principal places in Italy , and this arrangement 
became characteristic of the Lombard settlement. The 
principal seat of the settlement was the rich plain watered 
by the Po and its affluents, which was in future to receive 
its name from them; but their power extended across 
the Apennines into Liguria and Tuscany, and then south- 
wards to the outlying dukedoms of Spoleto and Benevento. 
The invaders failed to secure any maritime porta such as 
Genoa, Pisa, Naples, Salerno, Ravenna, or any territory 
that was conveniently commanded from the sea. Pavia, 
or, as it was called, Ticinum, the one place which had 
obstinately resisted Alboin, became the seat of their kings, 
aB it had been one of the seats of the Gothic kingdom. 

After the short and cruel reign of Cleph, the successor 
of Alboin, tho Lombards (as we may begin for convenience 
sake to call them) tried for ten years the experiment of a 
national confederacy of their dukes, without any king at 
their head. It was the rule of some thirty-five or thirty-six 
petty tyrants, under whoso oppression and private wars 
even the invaders suffered, while the Italians were remorse- 
lessly trodden under foot With anarchy among themselves 
and so precarious a hold on the country, hated by the 
Italian population and by their natural leaders the 
Catholic clergy, threatened also by an alliance of the 
Greek empire with their natural and persistent rivals the 
Franks beyond the Alps, they resolved to sacrifice their 
turbulent independence to the usual necessities of the 
Teutonic invaders which led to the election of a king. In 
684 they chose Authari, the grandson of Alboin, and 
endowed the royal domain with a half of their possessions. 
From this time till the fall of the Lombard power before 
the arms of their rivals the Franks under Charles the 
Great, the kingly rule continued. Authari, “the Long- 
haired,” with his Roman title of Flavius, marks the change 
from the war-king of an invading host to the permanent 
representative of the unity and law of the nation, and the 
Increased power of the crown, by the possession of a great 
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domain, to enforce its will The independence of the 
dukes was surrendered to the king. The dukedoms in the 
neighbourhood of the seat of power were gradually absorbed, 
and their holders transformed into royal officers. Those 
of the northern marches, Trent and Friuli, with the 
important dukedom of Turin, retained longer the kind of 
independence which marchlands usually give where invasioft 
is to be feared. The great dukedom of Benevento in the 
south, with its neighbour Spoleto, threatened at one time 
to be a separate principality, and even to the laBt resisted, 
with varying success, according to the personal characters 
of its dukes, the full claims of the royal authority at Pavia. 

The kingdom of the Lombards lasted more than two 
hundred years, from Alboin (568) to the fall of Desiderius 
(774), — much longer than the preceding Teutonic kingdom 
of Theodoric and the Goths. But it differed from the 
other Teutonic conquests in Gaul, in Britain, in Spain. It 
was never complete in point of territory : there were 
always two, and almost to the lost three, capitals — the 
Lombard one, Pavia, the Latin one, Rome, the Greek one, 
Ravenna ; and the Lombards never could get access to the 
sea. And it never was complete over the subject race : it 
profoundly affected the Italians of the north ; in its turn 
it was entirely transformed by contact with them ; but th£ 
Lombards never overcame the natural repulsion of the two 
racos, and never amalgamated with the Italians till their 
power as a ruling race was crushed by the victory given 
to the Roman element by the restored empire of the 
Franks. The Langobards, German in their faults and in 
their strength, but coarser, at least at first, than tho 
Germans whom the Italians had known, the Goths of 
Theodoric and Totila, found themselves continually in the 
presence of a subject population very different from 
anything which the other Teutonic conquerors met with 
among the provincials, — like them, exhausted, dispirited, 
un warlike, but with the remains and memory of a great 
civilization round them, intelligent, subtle, sensitive, feel- 
ing themselves infinitely superior in experience and 
knowledge to the rough barbariaus whom they could not 
fight, and capable of hatred such as only cultivated races 
can nourish. The Lombards who came into Italy with the 
most cruel incidents of conquest, and wuo, when they had 
occupied the lands and cities of Upper Italy, still went on 
sending forth furious banas to plupder and destroy where 
they did not care to stay, never were able to overcome the 
mingled fear and scorn and loathing of the Italians. 
They adapted themselveB very quickly indeed to many 
Italian fashions. Within thirty years of the invasion, 
Authari took the fancy of decking himself with the 
imperial title of Flavius, even while his bands were leading 
Italiau captives in leash like dogs under the walls of Rome, 
and under the eyes of Pope Gregory ; and it was retained 
by his successors. They soon became Catholics ; and then 
in all the usages of religion, in church building, in found- 
ing monasteries, in their veneration for relics, they vied 
with Italians. Authari's queen, Theodelinda, solemnly 
placed the Lombard nation under the patronage of St John 
the Baptist, and at Monza she built in his honour the first 
Lombard church, and the royal palace near it. King 
Liutprand (712-744) bought the relics of St Augustine 
for a large sum to be placed in his chnrch at Pavia. Their 
Teutonic speech disappeared ; except in names and a few 
technical words all traces of it are lost But to the last 
they had the unpardonable crime of being a ruling 
barbarian race or caste in Italy. To the end they are 
“ nefandissimi,” execrable, loathsome, filthy. So wrote 
Gregory the Great when they first appeared. So wrote 
Pope Stephen IV., at the end of their rule, when stirring 
up the kings of the Franks to destroy them. Authari’s 
short reign (584-691) was one of renewed effort for con- 
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quest It brought the Langobards face to face, not merely 
with the emperors at Constantinople, but with the first of 
the great statesmen popes, Gregory the Great (590-604). 
But Lombard conquest was bungling and wastefuL It 
was ever ready to lapse into mere plunder and warfare ; 
and when they had spoiled a city they proceeded to 
tear down its walls and raze it to the ground But 
Authari's chief connexion with the fortunes of his people 
was an important, though an accidental one. The Lombard 
chronicler tells ps a romantic tale of the way in which 
Authari sought his bride from Garibald, duke of the 
Bavarians, how he went incognito in the embassy to judge 
of her attractions, and how she recognized her disguised 
suitor. The bride was the Christian Theodelinda, and she 
became to the Langobards what Bertha was to the Anglo- 
Saxons, and Clotilda to the Franks. She became the 
mediator between the Lombards and the Catholic Church. 
Authari, who had brought her to Italy, died shortly after 
his marriage. But Theodelinda had so won on the 
Lombard chiefs that they bid her as queen choose the one 
among them whom she would have for her husband and 
for king. She chose Agilulf, duke of Turin (592-015), 
He was not a true Langobard, but a Thuringiau. It was 
the beginning of peace between the Lombards and the 
Catholic clergy. Agilulf could not abandon his tradi- 
tional Arianism, and he was a very uneasy neighbour, 
not only to the Greek exarch, but to Rome itself. But lie 
was favourably disposed both to peace and to the Catholic 
Church. Gregory interfered to prevent a national con- 
spiracy against the Langobards, like that of St Brice’s day 
in England against the Danes, or that later uprising against 
the French, the Sicilian Vespers. He was right both in 
oint of humanity and of policy. The Arian and Catholic 
ishops went on for a time side by side ; but the Lombard 
kings and clergy rapidly yielded to the religious influences 
around them, even while the national antipathies continued 
unabated and vehement. Gregory, who despaired of 
any Bericus effort on the part of the Greek emperors to 
expel the Lombards, endeavoured to promote peace be- 
tween the Italians and Agilulf ; and, in spite of the feeble 
hostility of the exarchs of Ravenna, the pope and the king 
of the Lombards became the two real powers in the north 
and centre of Italy. Agilulf was followed, after two unim- 
portant reigns, by his son-in-law, the husband of Theode- 
linda* s daughter, King*Rothari (636-652), the Lombard 
legislator, still an Arian though he favoured the Catholics. 

> He was the first of their kings who did for the Lombards 
what was done by all the Teutonic conquerors as soon a s they 
felt themselves a nation on Roman soil , he collected their 
customs under the name of laws, — and he did this, not in 
their own Teutonic dialect, but in Latin. The use of Latin 
implies the use of Latin scribes or notaries, and implies 
that the laws were a notice to the Italian* of the usages 
and rules of their conquerors, which, so far as they applied, 
were to.be not merely the personal law of the Lombards, 
but the law of the land, and binding on Lombards and 
Romans alike. But such rude legislation could not 
provide for all questions arising even in the shattered and 
decayed state of Roman civilization. It is probable that 
among themselves the Italians kept to their old usages ancl 
legal precedents where they were not overridden by the 
oonquerors’ law, and by degrees a good many of the Roman 
civil arrangements made their way into the Lombard code, 
while all ecclesiastical ones, and they were a large class, 
were untouched by it 

The precise nature of the relations, legal and political, of the 
‘LomhaixU, as a conquering race, or a military caste, to the Italians 
la atm a subject of controversy, owing to the prevailing mixture of 
dearness ana. obscurity in the documents of the time. There must 
have been, of course, much change of property; but appearances axe 
con fli ctin g as to the terms on which Isold generally was held by 
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he old possessors or tne now comers, and as to the relative legal 
position of the two, Sa vigny held that, making allowance for the 
anomalies and usurpations of oonquest, the Roman population held 
the bulk of the land as they had held it before, and were governed 
by an uninterrupted and acknowledged exercise of Homan law in their 
old municipal organization. Later inquirers, Leo, Troys, and more 
recently Hegel, have found that the supi>oflition does not tally with 
a whole senes of facts, which point to a Lombard territorial law 
ignoring completely any parallel Roman and ]>er8onal law, to a great 
restriction of full civil rights among the Romans, analogous to the 
condition of the rayah under the Turks, and to a reduction of the 
Roman occupiers to a class of half-free 14 aldii,” holding irnmov- 
ublo tenancies under lords of superior lace and privilege, and sub- 
ject to the sacrifice either of the third part of their holdings or the 
third part of the produce. Probably something like this, with 
exceptions and anomalies, represents the state of things, at least at 
flrBt; but it must bo remembered that regular and consistent arrange- 
ments were very unlikely to have been thought of early in wuen a 
conquest as that of the Lombards, that the RomanB suffered probably 
rather from the insolence of barbarians than from the rules of a 
constitutional settlement, and that a conquered race always and 
naturally exaggerates its own humiliations and grievances, and in 
this ease lias the chief telling of the Rtory. It might also be ex- 
pected that the tribal customs of Teutonic conquerors would be more 
modified in Italy than elsewhere, by tho deeply-rooted traditions 
and customs of tho old Roman rub?. Hie Lombards wore rough 
and harsh, ami the Italians never ceased to hato them ; but wo 
know bv experience how two portions of a population possessed o! 
equal civil rights can hate one another, where they differ in blood 
and history, The Roman losses, both of property and rights, Were 
likely to be great at first ; how far they continued permanent dur- 
ing the two centuries of the Lombard kingdom, or how far the 
legal distinctions between Rome and Lombard gradually passed into 
desuetude, is a further question. The legislation of the Lombard 
kings, in form a territorial and not a peisonal law, shows no signs ol 
a disposition either to depress or to favour the Romans, but only 
the purpose to maintain, in a rough fashion, strict order and dii* 
cipline impartially among all their subjects. 

From Rotbari (oh. 652) to Liutprand (712-744) thd 
Lombard kings, succeeding one another in the irregnlaf 
fashion of the time, sometimes by descent, sometimes by 
election, sometimes by conspiracy and violence, strove 
fitfully to enlarge their boundaries, and contended with the 
aristocracy of dukes inherent in the original organization 
of the nation, an element which, though much weakened, 
always embarrassed the power of the crown, and checked 
the unity of the nation. Their old enemies the Franks on 
the west, and the Slavs or Huns, ever ready to break in 
on the north-east, and sometimes called in by mutinous 
and traitorous dukes of Friuli and Trent, were constant 
and serious dangers. By the popes, who represented 
Italian interests, they were always looked upon with dislike 
and jealousy, even when they had become zealous Catholics, 
the founders of churches and monasteries ; with the Greek 
empire there was chronic war. From time to time they 
made raids into the unsubdued parts of Italy, and added a 
city or two to their dominions. But there was no sustained 
effort for the complete subjugation of Italy till Liutprand, 
the most powerful of the line. He tried it, and failed. He 
broke up the independence of the great southern duchies, 
Ben even to and Spoleto, For a time, in the heat of the 
dispute about images, he won the pope to his side against 
the Greeks. For a time, but only for a time, he deprived 
the Greeks of Ravenna. Aistulf, his successor, carried on 
the same policy. He even threatened Rome itself, and 
claimed a capitation tax. But the popes, thoroughly 
irritated and alarmed, and hopeless of aid from the East, 
turned to the family which was rising into power among 
the Franks of the West, the mayors of the palace of 
Austrasia. Pope Gregory III. applied in vain to Charles 
MarteL But with his successors Pippin and Charles the 
popes were more successful In return for the transfer 
by the pope of the Frank crown from the decayed line of 
Clovis to his own. Pippin crossed the Alps, defeated Aistulf, 
and gave to the pope the lands which Aistulf had torn frotn 
the empire, Ravenna and the Pentapolis (754-756). But 
the angry quarrels still went on between the popes and 
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the Lombards. The Lombards were still to the Italians a 
“foul and horrid ” race. At length, invited by Pope 
Adrian I., Pippin’s son Charles once more descended into 
Italy. As the Lombard kingdom began, so it ended, with 
a siege of Pavia. Desiderius, the last king, became 
Charles’s prisoner (774), and the Lombard power perished. 
Charles, with the title of king of the Franks and Lombards, 
became master of Italy, and in 800 the pope, who had 
crowned Pippin king of the Franks, claimed to bestow the 
Roman empire, and crowned his greater son emperor of the 
Romans (800). 

3. To Italy the overthrow of the Lombard kings was 
the loss of its last chance of independence and unity. To 
the Lombards the conquest was the destruction of their legal 
and social supremacy. Henceforth they were equally with 
the Italians the subjects of the Frank kings. The Caro- 
lingian kings expressly recognized the Roman law, and 
allowed all who would be counted Romans to “ profess ” it. 
But Latin influences were not strong enough to extinguish 
the Lombard name and destroy altogether the recollec- 
tions and habits of the Lombard rule ; Lombard law was 
still recognized, and survived in the schools of Pavia. 
Lombardy remained the name of the finest province of 
Italy, and indeed for a time was the name for Italy itself. 
But what was specially Lombard could not stand in the 
long run against the Italian atmosphere which surrounded 
it, with its countless and subtle forces, social, political, and 
religious. Generation after generation passed more and 
more into real Italians. Antipathies, indeed, survived, and 
men even in the 10th century called each other Roman or 
Langobard as terms of reproach. But the altered name of 
Lombard also denoted henceforth some of the proudest of 
Italians ; and, though the Lombard speech had utterly 
perished, their most common names still kept up the 
remembrance that their fathers had come from beyond the 
Alps. 

But the establishment of the Frank kingdom, and still 
more the re-establishment of the Christian empire as the 
source of law and jurisdiction in Christendom, had 
momentous influence on the history of the Italianized 
Lombards. The empire was the counterweight to the 
local tyrannies into which the local authorities established 
by the empire itself, the feudal powers, judicial and 
military, necessary for the purposes of government, 
invariably tended to degenerate. When they became 
intolerable, from the empire were sought the exemptions, 
privileges, immunities from that local authority, which, 
anomalous aud anarchical as they were in theory, yet in 
fact were the foundations of all the liberties of the Middle 
Ages in the Swiss cantons, in the free towns of Germany 
and the Low Countries, in the Lombard cities of Italy. 
Italy was and ever has been a land of cities ; and, ever 
since the downfall of Rome and the decay of the municipal 
system, the bishops of the cities had really been at the 
head of the peaceful and industrial part of their population, 
and were a natural refuge for the oppressed, and sometimes 
for the mutinous and the evil doers, from the military and 
civil power of the duke or count or judge, too often a rule 
of cruelty or fraud. Under the Carolingian empire, a vast 
system grew up in the North Italian cities of episcopal 
“ immunities, 1 ’ by which a city with its surrounding 
district was removed, more or less completely, from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary authority, military or civil, 
and placed under that of the bishop. These “ immunities ” 
led to the temporal sovereignty of the bishops ; under it the 
spirit of liberty grew more readily than under the military 
chief. Municipal organization, never quite forgotten, 
naturally revived under new forms, and with its “ consuls * 
at the head of the citizens, with its “ arts ” and “ crafts ” 
and “ gtd|fls,” grew up secure under the shadow of the 
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church. In due time the city populations, free from the 
feudal yoke, and safe within the walls which in many 
instances the bishops had built for them, became impatient 
also of the bishop's government. The cities which the 
bishops had made thus independent of the dukes and 
counts next sought to be free from the bishops ; in due 
time they too gained their charters of privilege and 
liberty. Left to take care of themselves, islands in a sea 
of turbulence, they grew in the sense of self-reliance and 
independence ; they grew also to be aggressive, quarrelsome, 
and ambitious. Thus, by the 11th century, the Lombard 
cities bad become “communes,” commonalties, republics, 
managing their own affairs, and ready for attack or defence. 
Milan had recovered its greatness, ecclesiastically as well 
as politically ; it scarcely bowed to Rome, and it aspired to 
the position of a sovereign city, mistress over its neighbours. 
At length, in the 12th century, the inevitable conflict came 
between the republicanism of the Lombard cities and the 
German feudalism which still claimed their allegiance in 
the name of the empire. Leagues and counter-leagues 
were formed ; and a confederacy of cities, with Milan at 
its head, challenged the strength of Germany under one of 
its sternest emperors, Frederick Barbarossa. The struggle 
was terrible. At first Frederick was victorious; Milan, 
except its churches, was utterly destroyed ; everything 
that marked municipal independence was abolished in the 
“rebel” cities; and they had to receive an imperial 
magistrate instead of their own (1158-62). But the 
Lombard league was again formed. Milan was rebuilt, 
with the help even of its jealous rivals, and at Legnano 
(1176) Frederick was utterly defeated. The Lombard cities 
had regained their independence ; and at the peace of 
Constance (1183) Frederick found himself compelled to 
confirm it. 

From the peaco of Constance the history of the Lombards is 
merely part of the history of Italy. Their cities went through the 
ordinary fortunes of most Italian cities. They quarrelled and 
fought with one another. They took opposite sides in the great 
strife of the time between pope and emperor, and were Guelf and 
Ghibelline hy old tradition, or as one or other faction prevailed in 
them. They swayed backwards and forwards between the power 
of the jieoplu and the power of the few ; but democracy and 
oligarchy passed sooner or later into the hands of a master who 
veiled his lordship under various titles, and generally at last into 
the hands of a family. Then, in the larger political struggles and 
changes of Europe, they were incorporated into a kingdom, or 
principality, or duchy, carved out to suit the interest of a foreigner, 
or to make a heritage for the nephew ofia pope. But in two ways 
especially the energetic race which grew out of the fusion of 
Langobards and Italians between the 9th and the 12th centuries 
has left the memory of itself. In England, at least, the enterprising • 
traders and bankers who found their way to the West, from the 18th 
to the 16th eonturies, though they certainly did not all come from 
Lombardy, bore the name of Lombards. In the next place, the 
Lombards, or the Italian builders whom they employed or followed, 
the “masters of Como," of whom so much is said in the early 
Lombard laws, introduced a manner of building, stately, solemn, 
and elastic, to which their name has been attached, and which 
gives a character of its own to some of the most interesting churches 
in Italy. (R W. C.) 

LOMBOK (called Tanah SaBak by the natives, and 
Saliparan or Selaparang by the Balinese, Lombok being 
properly the name only of a village on the north-east side), 
an island of the East Indian Archipelago, belonging to the 
Lesser Sunda group, and separated from Bali by the Strait 
of Lombok, from Sumbawa by the Strait of Alas. It 
stretches from about 115* 44' to 116° 40' E, long, and from 
8° 12' to 9° 1' S. lat., and its area is estimated at 2080 
square miles. Rising out of the sea with bold and often 
precipitous coasts, Lombok is mountainous towards the 
south, and in the north-east contains one of the principal 
volcanic summits of the whole archipelago — Rindjani or 
Peak of Lombok, 8688 feet according to Horsburgh’s 
measurement, 12,379 according to Melvill de Carnbde,and 
11,834 according to Smits. There is no active crater in 
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the island, but in 1815 it suffered severely from the 
eruption of Tombora on the neighbouring island of Sum- 
bawa. Of the numerous streams by which it is watered 
none are navigable except by small boats ; among the 
mountain lakes Segara Auak, lyiug some 9000 feet above 
the sea, is noteworthy in poiut of size. The best harbour 
is'Ampanan (8° 34' 15" S. lat., 116° 3' 40" K loug.) on 
the west coast, often visited by European and American 
vessels ; that of Labuhan Tring farther south is also good, 
but less frequented. Forest-clad mountains and stretches 
of thorny jungle alternating with rich alluvial plains, 
cultivated like gardens under an ancient and elaborate 
system of irrigation, make the scenery of Lombok exceed- 
ingly attractive ; and to the naturalist it is of particular 
interest as the frontier island of the Australian region, 
with its cockatoos and megapods or mound-builders, its 
peculiar bee-eaters and ground thrushes. Rice is the prin- 
cipal export ; ponies, skins, ducks’ eggs and other eggs, and 
edible nests, are also sent from the island. The rajah of 
Lombok (who has his capital at Mataram, a large village 
on the west coast, and his country seat at Gunong Sari) is 
tributary to the susuhunan of Bali and Lombok ; ho 
has possession of the whole island, which was formerly 
divided into the four states of Karang-Asam Lombok on 
the west side, Mataram in the north west, Pagarawan in 
the south-west, and Pagutan in the east. Balinese 
supremacy dates from the conquest by Agong Dahuran in 
the beginning of the present century ; the union under a 
single rajah dates from 1839. The population is variously 
estimated. The Woordenboek van Ned. . Iud. (1869) gives 
about 405,000 souls; Behm and Wagner conjecture 
* 100,000 in 1880. The greater proportion are Sassaks, as 

the Mohammedanized native stock are called ; but the 
dominant Balinese, who still retaiu their Buddhist creed, 
may amount to about a twentieth of the whole. 

See Zollinger, in Tijdschrift voor Ned. Ind., Jaarg. ii. ; J. P. 
Freyss, in tlie Tijdschr. v. hid. tool - land- en volkenJcunde , ix. 
(3d series); Midvill de Carnbta, in Moniteur des hides , 1847 ; W. K. 
van Hoe veil, Reis over Java t &c. ; Wallace, Malay Archipelago. 

LOMON0SOFF, Mikhail Vasilievich (1711-1765), 
was born in the year 1711, in the village of Denisovka 
(which in later times has had its name changed in honour 
of the poet), situated on an island not far from Kholmogori, 
in the government of Archangel. His father, a fisherman, 
took the boy as soon m he was ten years of age to assist 
him in the labours of his calling ; but his eagerness for 
• knowledge was unbounded. The few books accessible to 
him he almost learned by heart ; and, seeing that there was 
no chance of his stock of knowledge being enlarged under 
the arctic skies of his native place, he resolved to betake 
himself to Moscow in the best way he could. An op- 
portunity occurred when he was seventeen years of ago, 
and by the intervention of friends he obtained admission 
into the Zaikonospasski school. There his progress was 
very rapid, especially in Latin, and in 1734 he was sent 
from Moscow together with other promising students to 
St Petersburg. There again his proficiency, especially 
in physical science, was remarked by all, and he was one 
of the young Russians chosen to complete their education 
in foreign countries. He accordingly commenced the 
study of metallurgy at Marburg; but, not content with 
his work under the professors, he now began to write 
poetry, imitating German authors, among whom he is said 
to have especially admired Gunther. His Ode on the Taking 
of Khotin from the Turks was composed in 1739, and 
attracted a great deal of attention at St Petersburg. 
Daring his residence in Germany Lomondsoff married a 
native of the country, and found it difficult to maintain his 
increasing family on the scanty allowance granted to him 
by the St Petersburg Academy, which, moreover, was 
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irregularly sent His circumstances became embarrassed, 
and he resolved to leave the country secretly, and to return 
home. On his arrival in Russia, after an adventure with 
a Prussian recruiting officer which at one time threatened 
serious consequences, he rapidly rose to distinction, and 
was made professor of chemistry in the university of St 
Petersburg; he ultimately became rector, and in 1764 
secretary of state. He died in 1765. 

The most valuable of the works of Lomondsoff are those relating 
to physical science, and he wrote upon many branches of it He 
everywhere shows himself a man of the most varied learning. He 
compiled a Russian grammar, which long enjoyed popularity, and 
did much to improve the rhythm of Russian verso. Many of his 
poems are pood, but they do not constitute his chief claim to be 
remembered. The school uj>on which he formed himself as a poet 
was a bad one. We must remember that these were the days of 
falsely-conceived classicism, and the French taste upon which all 
the literature of Euro{»e was moulded. His great merit is that he 
belongs to the glorious band of patriots, which includes such men 
among Slavs as Dositoi Obradovich, Raich, and Primus Truber, — 
men whose object was to elevate and give dignity to their country, — 
GArnest toilers in the field of national education. 

LOMZA, or Lomzha, a government of Russian Poland, 
is bounded on the N. by Prussia and the Polish government 
of Suwalki, ou the E. by the Russian government of 
Grodno, on the S. by the Polish governments of Siedlce 
and Warsaw, and on the W. by that of Plock. It covers 
an area of 4670 square miles, or 9£ per cent, of all Poland. 
It is mostly flat or undulating, with a few tracts in the 
north and south-west, where the deeply-cut valleys give & 
hilly aspect to the country. Extensive marshes overspread 
it, especially ou the bunks of the Nareff, and in the east 
there are also good forests. Lomza is traversed by the 
Nareff, which flows from east to south-west, joining the 
B6g in the south-western corner of the government. The 
B6g flows along the southern border, joining the Vistula 
20 miles below its junction with the Nareff. The inhabit- 
ants numbered 501,385 in 1872, the Poles constituting 76 
per cent, of the population (or 83 per cent, when the Poles 
who are mixed with Lithuanians are included), the Jews 
14J per cent., and the Germans 2 per cent. Of this 
population 402,146 belonged in 1870 to the Catholic 
Church, 10,354 to the Protestant, and 1817 to the Greek 
and United Churches. In 1878 394,570 were peasants, 
while only 76,950 belonged to the citizen class, and 1 1,470 
to the nobility ( szlachta ). In 1877 45 per cent of the total 
area, or 1,366,000 acres, were under crops. Stock raising 
is carried on to some extent (197,900 cattle, 263,700 
sheep, and 68,705 horses). The wood trade is an import- 
ant branch of industry, but manufactures are very imper- 
fectly developed, the total production in 1873 having been 
only some £110,000, or 1*3 percent, of the total for Poland. 
Lomza produces some wooden wares, spirits, tobacco, and 
sugar. There is only one railway (between Grodno and 
Warsaw) ; the B6g is navigable, but only wood is floated 
down the Nareff. The province is divided into eight 
districts, of which the chief towns are Lomza (13,860), 
Pultusk (7950), and Ostrolenka (6900) on the Nareff; 
Mazowiec (2750), Ostr6w (6300), Makdw (6600), Kolno 
(4800), and Szczuczyn (4750). Tykocin (5400) and 
Nasielsk (6250), although not district towns, have lately 
acquired some importance. 

Lomza, capital of the above province, on the Nareff, 
80 miles north-east from Warsaw, and 30 miles north from 
the Chizbeff station of the railway between Warsaw and 
Grodno, had a population in 1872 of 13,860. 

Lomza is an old town, one of its churches having been erected 
before the year 1000. In the 16th century it earned on a brisk 
trade with Lithuania and Prussia. It was well fortified and had 
two citadels, but nevertheless had often to suffer from the invasions 
of Germans and Tartan, and in the 17th century it was twice 
plundered by the Cossacks of the Ukraine. In 1796 it fell under 
the dominion of Prussia, and after the peace of Tilsit it came under 
Russian rule. ° 
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LONDON 


L ONDON, the metropolis of England, and the chief 
town of the British empire, is situated on both banks 
of the river Thames, about 60 miles from its mouth, St 
Paul’s Cathedral being in 51° 30' 48" N. lat. and 0° 6' 48" 
W. long. The old City of London is wholly included in 
the county of Middlesex, but the town beyond the City 
limits extends into portions of three other counties, — 
namely, Surrey and Kent on the south, and Essex on the 
east. The area and population of the various govern- 
mental divisions of London are given below (pp. 821, 822). 

Site. — A great part of London is built on sands and 
gravels belonging to the Drift period, marking the ancient 
bed of a much larger river than the present Thames. This 
formation, resting immediately on the London Clay, extends 
along both batiks of the present river, with an average 
breadth of about 2 miles ; but in some parts there is 
immediately adjoining the banks a considerable breadth of 
alluvial deposits, or occasionally of artificially constructed 
embankments. On the north bank the alluvial soil com- 
prehends the greater part of Westminster ; on the south 
bank it stretches east from Lambeth Bridge, gradually 
widening to a breadth of about half a mile, and from South- 
wark to Deptford occupying a still wider area. The sands 
and gravels again occur at Greenwich Hospital, but aro 
succeeded by the Greenwich and Woolwich marshes. The 
Isle of Dogs opposite Greenwich is constructed wholly of 
artificial embankments, and at one time the area it now 
occupies formed part of the mouth of the Lea, along whose 
banks the alluvial formation runs northwards between 
Bow and Stratford to Stoke Newington, widening to a 
considerable area at the marshcR of West Ham and Plaistow. 
At Fareham, Battersea Park, Ckeapside, Victoria Park, 
and to the south of Stoke Newington, there are consider- 
able areas occupied by brick earth. The London Clay 
crops to the surface throughout the whole of north-west 
London, with the exception of a small portion to the 
south of Regent’s Park, which is encroached upon by 
the sands and gravels, and the summits of Hampstead 
and Highgate, which are occupied by the silicious sands 
of the Bagshot series. In west London the Olay extends 
south to Kensington Gardens, and in north London it 
occupies part of Islington and the district north of High- 
bury and Stoke Newington. South of the Thames it 
encroaches irregularly on Wandsworth, Clapham, Camber- 
well, and Deptford, and comprehends nearly all the district 
round Sydenham. The Lower Tertiaries are represented 
by the Thanet sands at Greenwich and in the neighbour- 
hood of Deptford, by the Woolwich and Reading beds, 
which occur at Camberwell, Dulwich, and Lewisham, and 
by the Blackheath beds, which are best seen at Blackheath. 
Chalk, the basement rock of the London basin, and the 
source of the water supply for the deep wells, only crops 
to the surface in the neighbourhood of Greenwich. 

The original surface of the soil of London has been much 
altered in the course of generations, the depth of made 
earth being often very great. At one period the Thames 
flowed straight from Lambeth to Limehouse, and the 
greater part of the district now stretching south and east 
of the river to the range of heights in the neighbourhood 
of Sydenham and Greenwich was occupied by marshes or 
shallow lagoons. North of the Thames the greater part of 
London is built on several ranges of small eminences lying 
between the river and the northern heights of Hampstead 
(430 feet), Highgate, and Hornsey. The original city 
clustered round the eminence now crowned by St Paul’s, 
and formerly intersected by the ravine of the Walbrook. 


To the north and east it was bounded by an extensive fen, 
from which Finsbury takes its name. To the west was 
the Fleet river, which flowed from HampBtead in a south- 
easterly direction to King’s Cross, and then more southerly 
to Clerkenwell, where on account of the steepness of its 
banks it received the name of Holebourne or Hollowburn. 

It was navigable to King’s Cross, and for a long period 
formed a convenient and well-protected harbour for the 
city. A more extended elevation, included in the district 
now occupied by the Inns of Court, Bloomsbury, and Soho, 
was bounded on the west by the Tyburn, which rose near 
the Swiss Cottage and, after an easterly course till reaching 
the present Regent’s Park, flowed southwards nearly in the 
line of Marylebone Lane and Bond Street. Tyburn Hill was 
bounded on the west by the Westbourne ; and to the south 
and west an extensive range of low ground, now included 
in Westminster, Pimlico, Chelsea, and Kensington, was in 
early times for the most part covered by water. Westwards 
the low ground is bounded by Notting Hill, whence an 
olovated region lying between the smaller eminences and 
the “ northern heights,” and including Primrose Hill, runs 
in a north-westerly direction to Camden Town, Islington, 
and Highbury. The hilly regions in the neighbourhood of 
Kensington and Notting Hill formed part of an extensive 
forest, and St John’s Wood was originally a dense thicket. 

Government and Administration. — At first the Admin 
municipal constitution of London was loose and disjointed trative 
in its form, resembling that of the shire rather than the 
town, but even from the time of Henry I. the independence 
of its jurisdiction was complete, and the citizens, besides 
the right of inheritance and tenure not then possessed by 
the rest of England, enjoyed exemption from the Danegeld 
and from similar obligations. By the 13th century the 
later form of the municipality was already shaped in its 
main features, although at this stage residence in the 
borough and not membership in a trade guild was the 
basis of citizenship. This in some respects premature de- 
velopment of municipal functions has always given to 
London a peculiar and unique position in respect of muni- 
cipal government. Its charters, which in early times 
served as the model for charters to ilew incorporations, have 
defied the attacks of reform. The system of government 
was more heterogeneous and complicated than that of other 
English towns. London is practically a borough by pre- 
scription, and its special rights and privileges have made 
those who possess them distrustful of change. The mere 
extent of tho new city surrounding the old, and the rapidity 
of its growth, have also tended to postpone the attempt to 
grapple with the problem of its government. Until 1866, 
when the Metropolitan Board of Works was formed, the 
whole administration of the metropolis was of a mediaeval 
character. The City was governed by old charters, con- 
firmed but not interpreted by a special Act of William and 
Mary, and the various parishes of the rest of the metro 
polis had each its own peculiar system of administration, 
regulated by local Acts which differed widely in different 
localities. No direct change of vital importance was made 
in the constitution and functions of the City corporation 
by the Metropolis Local Management Act of 1856, but the 
very existence of the Metropolitan Board implied a certain 
limitation of its authority, and the additional functions 
conferred by successive Acts on the Metropolitan Board have 
in some degree circumscribed its influence. As modified 
by the Act of 1865, the government of London within what 
is known as the metropolitan area consists of the City Cor- 
poration, the Metropolitan Board of Works, and thirty-eight 
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TeBtries and district boards ; while various authorities, to 
be afterwards mentioned, exercise jurisdiction in special 
matters over the whole area of the metropolis or in separate 
localities. 

DTern* The City of London, which is a county in itself, and 

!eOit f borough of Southwark is assimilated, is 

governed by a lord mayor, twenty-six aldermen, and two 
hundred and six common councilmen, forming a Court of 
Common Council. This court has a certain independent 
power to enact regulations for the government of the City, 
is entrusted with the management of the finances and the 
estates of the corporation, elects most of the officials, and 
controls the police. The City elects a sheriff of Middlesex 
as well as a sheriff of London • and the lord mayor is 
elected by the trade guilds in common hall from among the 
aldermen who have served as sheriffa He is lord lieutenant 
within the City, the dispenser of its hospitality, the chair- 
man of the courts of the corporation, and holds certain 
other offices, fne dignity of which is now almost entirely 
nominal. The aldermen, who hold office for life, aro 
choBeu by the several wards, each ward electing one. Sineo 
1867 the power of election has been enjoyed by all possess- 
ing the household and lodger franchise. The Court of 
Aldermen has the power of appointment to certain offices, 
exercises judicial functions in regard to licensing and in 
disputes connected with the ward elections, has some power 
of disposal over the City cash, and possesses magisterial 
control over the City, each alderman being a judge and 
magistrate for the whole City, and by virtue of his office 
exercising the functions of a justice of the peace. Tho 
common councillors were chosen originally in tho reign of 
Edward I. as assistants to the aldermen, and in 1384 were 
constituted a standing committee to regulate the affairs of 
the City, each ward chosing four, six, or eight, according 
to its size. A gradual increase in their number took placo 
until 1840, when it was fixed at two hundred and six. 
From the time of Richard II. the election w as vested in 
freemen householders, but it is now regulated by the Act of 
1867. The Court of Common Hall, formerly the popular 
assembly or ancient folhnote , is now composed of the lord 
mayor, four aldermen, and the liverymen of the c>(; guilds, 
and nominates yearly two aldermen, who must previously 
have been sheriffs, for the Court of Aldermen to select one 
for the office of lord nyiyor. The sheriffs are themselves 
chosen by the Court of Cofnmon Hall, which also appoints 
the chamberlain, tho bridge masters, and the city auditors. 
Hty The fragmentary and indirect participation in tho 
uilds. goyemment of London at present exercised by the livery 
companies represents the remnants of an influence which 
was paramount from the time of Edward IIL, when 
enactments were passed which made admission to the 
freedom of the city dependent on membership in a trade 
or mystery. Originally established to afford mutual aid 
to members of their “ craft,” the guilds of London gradually 
assumed a certain control over their trade or manufacture, 
and by the payment of large sums of money obtained 
various monopolies, with the power to make by-laws for 
the regulation of their craft. From gifts for charitable 
purposes, and from entrance money and fines, many of the 
guilds, on account of the rise in the value of property, 
have amassed enormous wealth. Within the limits of the 
City alone the gross annual rental of the land possessed 
By them is over £500,000, and it is believed that the land 
they possess outside its limits is of equal value, At one 
time their number was over one hundred, but they now 
■umber seventy-six, and some represent trades which are 
extinct. Twelve so-called “great companies ” claim pre- 
cedence over the others, but of these some are not so 
wealthy as a few of the less highly privileged. The 
* livery " or dress of the companies, first formally adopted 
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in the reign of Edward IIL, was ultimately worn only by 
a higher grade of the members called liverymen. The 
extension of London beyond the City limits and changes 
in trade maxims and in social life have now left them 
little more than the shadow of their former authority over 
trade and manufacture, but a few, such as the fishmongers, 
the stationers, the goldsmiths, and the apothecaries, still 
discharge certain functions in the regulation of their 
several crafts. Besides administering their charities, many 
of the companies contribute largely to benevolent objects 
of pressing need, and Rome take an interest in promoting 
technical instruction, and in various matters relating to 
their special trade or manufacture; but the business of 
most of them is now chiefiy of a ceremonial kind. The 
halls of the companies number thirty-five, and many of 
them are of interest either from their architectural merit*, 
their antiquarian associations, or the portraits or other 
objects they contain. Their annual assessed value is over 
£60,000. Tho hereditary connexion of the companies with 
the corporation, their largo ownership of property in the 
City, and their control over so many charities still enable 
them to exercise a very great influence in municipal affairs. 

T ho following list (Table 1. ) gives details regarding tho twelve 
great compunioH, ami six other companies which may be ranked 
next to thorn in importance : — 


Name. 

Pate. 

Situation ol Ilall. 

Purchase of 
Freedom. 

Livery 

Admiration. 

Great Cotnpanir*. 
Mercer# 

l.ms 

Choapsldu 

£ *. 

(t. 

£ 

«. 

d. 


134A 

Poult ty 

4 ii 

0 

n 10 

0 

Draper# 

1864 

Throgmorton Street 

108 0 

0 

26 

6 

0 

Fishmonger# 

1803 

Upper Thame* St reel 

ua 10 

6 

31 

13 

0 

UoldNinith# 

1327 

Foster Lam* 

1 19 

0 

68 

7 

0 

Skinner* 

1327 

Dow gate Hill 

... 





Merchant Taylor*..,. 

1406 

Tlireadneedie Street 

84 0 

0 

80 

8 

0 

Haberdasher# 

1448 

Gresham Street 

84 0 

0 




Salter* 


St Switliln'* Lane .. 

,,, 


20 

0 

0 

Ironmonger# 

14(11 

Kcnchurch Street ... 

110 1 

6 

4 r, 

6 

0 

Vintner* 

ia«s 

Upper Thame* Street 


126 

0 0 



CloUiworkers 

1480 

Mincing Lane 

110 11 

6 

108 17 

0 

Other Companies. 
Apothecttiie* 

1(11 fl 

Water L#no 

106 0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Armourer* 

14/iJ 

Coleman Stieot 

113 18 

0 

83 

2 

6 

Harbor# 

urn 

Monk well Street 

... 


40 

2 

0 

Cord wal nor# 

1410 

Cannon Street 

00 0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Saddler# 

13(14 

Cheapnldo 

611 0 

0 

20 

A 

0 

Stationer# 

U>6« 

Ludgatc HU) 

38 0 

0 

70 

0 

0 


The corporation of the City of‘ London still retains Special 
certain exceptional prerogatives. Tho lord mayor’s court 
still exercises civil jurisdiction, the two courts of the 
sheriffs’ compter survive in the City of London court, and oojpo^ 
the lord mayor exercises the functions of judge in thetion. 
central criminal court, which superseded the court of oyer 
and terminer in 1834, and extends beyond the radius of the 
Metropolitan area. The corporation possesses the sole right 
to establish markets within 7 miles of the City ; it enjoys 
a metage of grain, partially commuted in 1872 to a fixed 
duty chargeable by weight, and applied to the preservation 
of Epping Forest and other open spaces ; and it levies coal 
and wine dutieR, continued by various Acts, for defrayment 
of the cost of public improvements. Most of the work of 
the corporation is performed by committees ; and “ com- 
missioners of sewers,” under Act of Parliament, have charge 
of the cleaning, lighting, and paving of the streets. 

A large portion of the City income is derived from rents, which City 
have increased from £3488 in 1692 to £19,199 in 1786, £45,269 account!* 
In 1826, and £117,781 in 1881. In 1692 the City markets were 
fanned for £3100, the profit being about £2600 ; in 1786 their 
revenue was £16,681, and the profit £2621 ; in 1826 these were 
respectively £58,968 and £52,271; and in 1881 they were £162,816 
ana £20,911. The total revenue of the City in 1692 was £11,658, 
in 1786 £69,856, and in 1881 £896,688, not including the public 
and trust accounts, which are regulated by varions Acts of Parlia- 
ment. They include the Bridge-House estate account, the sewers 
rate, the Metropolitan Board oi Works sewers rate, the police rate, 
the ward rate, and the duties on coal, wine, and grain. The total 
charge of the government establishment in 1692 was £8%ff , and in 
1881 it was £51,866, not including £7868 spent in pensions <rf 
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build- 
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officials. In 1892 the lord mayor received an annual sum of £100 
for his care of the market, and an ancient fee of £80 out of the 
chamber. Hehas nowan annual salary of £10,000, and in addition 
to this his personal expenses in 1881 amounted to £4433. The 
salaries of the recorder, the chamberlain, the common sergeant, the 
town-clerk, and some other officers have risen in a somewhat similar 
proportion. The City in 1092 spent nothing on special acts of 
hospitality or on the promotion of literature, science, or art, while 
its contribution to the poor rates was only £66. It now spends 
several thousands annually on the reception of eminent persons, 
while to the London almshouses it in 1881 contributed £1884, to 
general charitable purposes £5179, for education £5394, for technical 
instruction £2000, for the Guildhall library and museum £5398, 
and for music £3027. The debt of the corporation, which is solely 
connected with the construction of improvements and public 
markets, was on December 31, 1881, £5,496,150, the money spent 
for these purposes since 1759 being nearly £10,000,000. The rate- 
able value of the City and liberties has since 1801 increased seven- 
fold, having risen from £507,372 to £3,535,494. 

The Guildhall, rebuilt by Dance in 1789, contains the 
greater part of the walls of the old building of 1411, which 
was damaged by the fire of 1666, and also the crypt 
divided into three aisles by clustered columns of marble sup- 
porting a groined roof richly adorned wit^h carvings. The 
principal front was restored in 1867 in the Gothic style. 
In addition to the great hall used for state banquets and 
receptions, the building contains the common council cham- 
ber, the aldermen’s room, and several courts of justice. 
Adjoining the Guildhall is the free library of the corpora- 
tion, and a museum of antiquities relating to the City. The 
Mansion House at the east end of the Poultry, erected in 
1740 from the designs of Dance, is the official residence 
of the lord mayor. In addition to the justice room and 
various reception rooms, it contains the Egyptian hall, in 
which certain special banquets of the lord mayor are held. 

By the Metropolis Local Management Act of 1855, the 
metropolis was divided into thirty-nine vestries or district 
boards, which elect the forty-five members who form the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the city of London electing 
three members, each of the six great parishes of Islington, 
Marylebone, St Pancras, Lambeth, St George’s (Hanover 
Square), aud Shoreditch two members, and the other dis- 
tricts one each or one in combination. The board was 
originally established for the formation and maintenance 
of main sewers, but later Acts have made it the adminis- 
trative authority of the metropolis in a great variety of 
other matters, including the construction of main thorough- 
fares, the carrying out of great metropolitan improvements, 
the formation of new streets, the construction and main- 
tenance of parks, the preservation of commons and open 
spaces, the maintenance of the fire brigade, and the adminis- 
tration of certain enactments specially applicable to the 
metropolitan area. The total sum raised by the board 
for application to its various purposes since 1856 to 
31st December 1881 was £28,689,749, and its net 
liability on the 31st December 1881 was £13,437,940. 
The capital required for the execution of great works is 
raised by the issue of stock bearing interest at the rate of 
3J and 3 per cent., which has the same facilities of transfer 
as the Government stocks, and is redeemable in sixty years 
from creation. The rate per pound levied by the board 
has varied very greatly, being 2’09d. in 1856, and as high 
as 6’99d. in 1867, while for 1883 it is estimated at 6*2d. 
The total net charge in 1880 was £652,213, and for 1882 
it is estimated at £715,822. The rateable annual value 
of property in the metropolis has risen from £11,283,663 
in 1856 to £27,386,086 in 1882. 

The vestries and district boards are entrusted with the 
management of local sewers, the lighting, paving, and 
cleaning of their own thoroughfares, and the removal of 
nuisances. For paving, except in the old main thorough- 
fares, t^ey have j>ower to charge adjoining properties, 
and in several districts a small income is obtained from 
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realized property. The total amount of money advanced 
to them on loan by the Board of Works up to 31st 
November 1881 was £3,631,769, of which £3,297,430 
was redeemable by 1929, and £334,338 by 1941. 

The School Board of London has in regard to education Oth( 
a rating and legislative authority over a district correspfind- *dm 
ing with that of the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
metropolitan police force outside the City limits and within ^ 
a radius of 12 miles of Charing Cross is under the control 
of the Home Secretary. The Tower of London is governed 
by the constable of the Tower, assisted by fifty magistrates, 
and the borough of Westminster is still under the nominal 
care of the dean and burgesses. The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, the Burial Board, the Thames Conservancy Board, 
and the Lea Conservancy Board constitute the principal 
other direct governing authorities having relation to London, 
but the water and gas companies enjoy monopolies which 
imply a certain degree of irresponsible authority, and a 
right of taxation not sufficiently defined and limited. 
Within an area less than the district of the Board of 
Works there are ten parliamentary boroughs, which return 
in all twenty-two members, the City returning four members, 
and Southwark (from 1295), Westminster (1547), Maryle- 
bone (1832), Finsbury (1832), Tower Hamlets (1832), 
Greenwich (1832, extended in 1868), Lambeth (1832), 
Hackney, (1868), and Chelsea (1868) two each. London* 
University (1868) returns one member. 

Growth and Population. — For some centuries after Gro* 
the Conquest there are almost no data for an estimate of 
the extent and population of London, but a great impulse 
was given to its increase by the settlement of Normans and • 
the opening up of intercourse with the Continent The 
statement of Fitzstephen that it furnished, in the reign of 
Stephen, 60,000 men-at-arms and 20,000 knights cannot 
be accepted as applying only to the City. Peter of Blois, 
under Henry II., only estimated its numbers at 40,000, 
although he may possibly have referred only to adults 
(Optra, ed. Giles, voL ii. p. 85). In any case, previous to 
the great plague of 1349 it must have numbered at least 
90,000, for in that year, according to Stow, as many as 
50,000 persons were buried in the cemetery of Spitalcroft, 
specially consecrated for the purpose. There were severe 
ravages from the same cause in 1361 and 1369 ; and the 
calculation of Chalmers (Comparative Estimate of Great 
Britain , 1802), founded on the Subsidy Rolls of 1377, 
shows a population of only 34,971 ; but the emperor t > 
Manuel II., who visited it in 1400, states that it was to 
be preferred to every city of the West for population, 
opulence, and luxury (Macpherson, Annals of Commerce , 
vol. i. p. 611). Notwithstanding the regulations of Eliza- 
beth for checking its growth, London had by the end of 
the century advanced considerably beyond its old bound- 
aries. Giovanni Botero, writing about 1590, classes it 
with Naples, Lisbon, Prague, and Ghent as possessing 
about 160,000 inhabitants more or less, while Paris was 
s«id to possess over 400,000 inhabitants. The “Bills 
of Mortality,” which were begun in 1592, were in 1604 
extended to St Bartholomew the Great, Bridewell Precinct, 
and Trinity in the Minories, which were partly within the 
City liberties, and to St Clements Danes, St Giles-in-fche- 
FieldB, St James (Clerkenwell), St Catherine (Tower), St 
Leonard (Shoreditch), St Mary in Whitechapel, St Martin- 
in-the-Fields, and St Mary Magdalen (Bermondsey). St 
Mary at the Savoy was added in 1606, and Westminster in 
1626. The parishes of Hackney, Islington, Lambeth, 
Newington, Rotherhithe, and Stepney, which were included 
in 1636, were, according to Graunt (Observations on the 
Bills of Mortality, 1676), still country villages in 1672, and 
indeed occupied an isolated position up to the middle 
of the 18th century. The result of the census of the 
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city taken in 1831 k given by Oraunt as 130,178, but 
the sum of his details is 130,268. By 1661 he reckoned 
it to have increased to 179,000. He also concluded 
that the population within the limits of the “ Bills of 
Mortality ” was 460,000, and that from the beginning of 
the century it had increased from 2 to 5. The population 
of limdon and its suburbs, excluding Westminster and the 
distant parishes, he placed at 384,000, or about a fourth 
less than Paris. Notwithstanding the plague of 1665 
and the fire of 1666, London towards the close of the 
17th century increased with great rapidity. * Evelyn, 
writing in 1684, states that it had nearly doubled within 
his own recollection. Sir William Petty, in his Essay on 
Political Arithmetic , estimated the population in 1683, 
including that of Westminster and Southwark, at 696,000, 
but Gregory King, in his Observations on the State of Eng- 
land ^ first published by Chalmers, allowing 5^ persons to 
every house, makes it in 1694, within the limits of the 
‘‘Bills of Mortality,” only 630,000. From about this 
period London superseded Paris as the largest city in 
Europe. During the first half of the 18th century its pro- 
gress was fluctuating, but on the peace of 1763 a great 
impulse was given to its prosperity, and after 1780 a rapid 
rate of progress commenced, which still shows no signs of 
diminution. Until 1766 there was sufficient space for 
jhe Mayfair east of Hyde Park, but by the end of the 
century the aristocracy had nearly all migrated west from 
Covent Garden and Soho. Islington was still almost dis- 

i ’oined from the metropolis, but the great eastern suburbs 
lad become so consolidated as almost to absorb even 
Hoxton, Bethnal Green, and Stepney. The first census 
• of 1801 included St Pancras, Marylebone, Paddington, 
Kensington, and Chelsea, but Chelsea was still a solitary 
suburban retreat, Kensington was little more than “the 
old court suburb,” Paddington and Westbourne were rural 
hamlets, and Marylebone and St Pancras had less than 
one-fourth of their present population. Th6 populous city 
surrounding Regent's Park had scarcely any existence 
before 1820, but by 1830 it as well as Somers Town had 
become absorbed in the metropolis, especially by additions 
in the neighbourhood of St Pancras church and London 
university. Eastwards the most rapid extension had been 
in the direction of Greenwich, which was now united with 
Lambfeth by a continuous line of honses. Belgravia in 
the south-west, and Tyburnia to the north of Hyde Park 
are chiefly the product of the next twenty years. Since 
#that period the suburban districts have in all directions 
become almost consolidated, and beyond the present limits 


of the registrar-general fringes of houses, extending in 
some instances outside even the 12 miles circuit from 
Charing Cross, oonnect the metropolis with populous 
towns which a few years ago were solitary hamlets. 

Within the last twenty years the rate of increase of the 
outer ring of this greater London has been 126*8 per 
cent., while that of London proper has been only 36*0, 
its outer ring showing an increase of 63*8 per oent, but 
its central area a decrease of 13*2, — the decrease in the 
City being 64*8, in the Strand 30*5, St Giles 16*3, 
Holborn 9*6, Westminster 11*9, St George’s (Hanover 
Square) and Marylebone 4*1, and in the eastern oentr&l 
districts of Whitechapel, St Geor^e-in-the-East, and Shore- 
ditch 9*6, 3*8, and 2*2 respectively. In these latter 
districts the decrease has been occasioned chiefly by 
improvements, but in the central business districts it is 
almost entirely the result of the substitution of business 
premises for dwelling-houses. The day census of the City 
taken in 1866 shows that the number of persons employed 
daily within its limits was 170,133, and that of 1881 
gives a day population of 261,061, while the night popu- 
lation in 1871 was 74,897 and in 1881 only 60,626. 

The rapidity of the growth of London is largely due to 
the peculiar development of its trade and commerce, and 
is also closely connected with the interest excited by politics 
and the meetings of parliament The bonds of connexion 
between London and England thus pulsate daily with a 
manifold vitality. London is the emporium of England, 
the centre of its great monetary transactions, the home of 
its science, literature, and art, and the yearly resort of 
its aristocratic and landed proprietor classes. Since 
the beginning of the century its rate of increase has 
exceeded that of England generally. 

The proportion of inhabitants bom outside its limits amounts to Nation* 
one-third of its entire population. The number of the natives alities. 
of European states is in excess of those born in Scotland, and 
that of the natives of Ireland is about double, while the natives 
of the counties of England and Wales amount to more than a 
million. Irishmen by descent may be estimated at about 260,000 
l^raons, Scots 120,000, foreigners 200,000, viz., Asiatics, Africans, 
and Americans together 46,000, Europeans 166,000 (Germans 
60,000, French 80,000, Dutch 16,000, Poles 12,000, Italians 7600. 

Swiss 6000). The number of Jews is about 40,000. The sitecial 
foreign district of London is that of Soho ; another foreign district 
lies m the neighbourhood of Ratcliff Highway, now St George < 
Streot. The lower-class Jews inhabit tho neighbourhood of Houndt- 
ditch and Aldgate. The Italian street musicians and vendors of 
ices form a small colony near Hatton Garden. 

Table II. shows the percentage of the ]K)milation of London to Tables of 
the rest of England, the numbers before 1801 being only approxi- popula- 
mate ; Table 111. the areas, houses, and population of London in tion. 
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1860. 

1600. 

1660. 

1700. 

1760. 

1801. 

1821. 

1841. 

1861. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

Population 

90,000 

8*60 

180,000 

8*27 

860,000 

6*26 

660.000 

916 

600,000 

9*16 

864,086 

9*72 

1,227,690 

10*28 

1,872,866 

11*78 

2,862.286 

18*18 

2,808,989 

18*97 

8,964,260 

14*88 

8,814,671 

14*69 

Percentage to England 
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London Pollee District, “Greater London”.. 

Registration London 

London under the Board of Works and ) 

School Board ) 

Parliamentary Boronghs District- 

City of London 

Borough of Chelsea 

* „ Finsbury 

„ Greenwich 

„ Hackney 

v Lambeth 

„ Marylebone J 

r Southwark I 

• „ Tower Hamlete j 

„ Westminster/. 


Total of Parliamentary Boroughs District ...I 


Areal 

In 

Acres. 

1801. 

1871. 

1881. 

Inhabited 

Houses. 

Popula- 

tion, 

Persons 
to an 
Acre. 

Inhabited 

Honses. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Males. 

Females. 

Inhabited 

Honses. 

Popula- 

tion, 

Persons 
to an 
Acre. 

441,687 

484,680 

8,292,790 

7 

698,794 

8,886,641 

1,819,896 

2,066,746 

646,818 

4,704,812 

11 

76,362 

869,421 

2,803,989 

87 

417,767 

8,964,260 

1,628,161 

1,781,109 

486,986 

8,814,671 

61 

76,490 

360,066 

9,818,862 

37 

419,649 

8,966,987 

1,628,818 

1,788,669 

488,996 

8,882,441 

61 

668 

18,298 

112,063 

168 

9,806 

74,897 

86,469 

88,488 

6,498 

60,690 

76 

7,028 



... 

86,090 

268,060 

112,626 

146,624 

47,964 

806,610 

62 

6,147 

44,868 

386, *844 

76 

61,818 

462,484 

218,269 

980,926 

69,069 

694,480 

109 

8,681 



... 

96,078 

169,861 

83,680 

86,681 

80,842 

906,661 

24 

4,700 


... 


49,269 

869,878 1 

171,749 

190,686 

66,866 

417,101 

89 

6,666 

46^269 

998,089 

63 

64,981 

379,048 

177,189 

901,869 

09,999 

498,967 ’ 

88 

6,499 

48,000 

436,998 

80 

62,990 

477,689 

211,710 

266,899 

68,868 

498,811 

99 

1,990 

96,683 

193,443 

97 

96,966 

908,726 

104,620 

104,106 

97,696 

991,866 

111 

4,097 


... 

... 

61,810 

891,790 

198,649 

198,941 

i 66,966 

438,910 

107 

2,646 

26,430 

963,986 

99 

96,484 

946,606 

116,689 

181,067 

96,812 

928,982 

89 

46,841 

884,818 

9,640,968 

68 

981,966 

8,090,871 

1,490,978 

1,000,696 

| 439,984 

1,439,860 

76 


1 XidturtTe of area 
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various governmental divisions ; and Table IV. the population 
of the several registration districts at different periods from 1801 . 

Streets, Bridges, tfcc. — By the non-adoption of Wren's 
plans the opportunity afforded through the great fire was 
for ever lost of constructing a model capital, and within 
the City limits the streets are still in many cases confused 
and intricate The total absence of plan in the construc- 
tion of the nucleus of Londou has doubtless tended to 
aggravate the confusion outside the old boundaries. The 
growth of the immense new outer city was, moreover, for 
centuries totally unregulated by the control of any central 
authority. The principal lines of streets formed along the 
old public highways are insufficient as main lines of com- 
munication for the increased population, and the absence 
of direct connexion between important points causes traffic 
to be enormously impeded. The longest line of street 
communication in London is that which is formed by the 
junction of the lines of the Edgeware and Uxbridge 
Roads at the Marble Arch, whence it extends eastward 
by Oxford Street, Holborn, Newgate Street, Cheapside 
and other important City streets, Whitechapel Road, and 
Mile End Road to Bow. At Cheapside a branch from it 
runs westward by Fleet Street, the Strand, Haymarket, 
Piccadilly, and Knightsbridge to Kensington. Much of 
the effect of the fine architecture of the City streets is 
totally lost from promiscuous crowding, and the main con- 
necting streets between the City and the West End dis- 
play, at certain parts, much meanness and incongruity. 
Regent Street, the most fashionable thoroughfare of 
London, possesses ample width, and the splendour of its 
shops to some extent atones for the plain monotony of its 
regular architecture. In Oxford Street, which ranks next 
to it in importance, many buildings of a more ornamental 
character have lately been erected. Piccadilly, the eastern 
half of which is occupied chiefly by shops, and the western 
by dwelling houses and clubs, is a medley of every species 
of architecture, but is to some extent effective from the 
variety of its contrasts, and its outlook to the Green Park. 


Trafalgar Square, with its fountains, its Nelson column, 
its statues, and its wide expanse, has an airy and pleasant 
effect, but the huge erections which surround it are a very 
miscellaneous group, and few of them are worthy of the 
site. The clubs and hotels in Pall Mall and its neigh* 
bourhood represent every variety of Grecian and Itajffan 
architecture. The private houses in the more fashionable 
regions are not remarkable for external beauty, but in 
summer time flowers and foliage give the West End 
squares and terraces a bright and pleasant aspect A 
special characteristic of London is the enormous space 
covered by the suburban cottages and villas of the middle 
classes. Close to the most fashionable regions there are 
many mean back streets tenanted by workmen, but the 
principal territories of the working classes are compre- 
hended in the dense and dreary districts east and south- 
east of the City. The improvements lately carried out in 
the City and other central districts, and the substitution 
of business premises for dwelling houses, have compelled 
large numbers of these classes to live at a long distance 
from their work, and also caused undue crowding in the 
less remote regions. The running of workmen's trains 
from the suburbs and the efforts of various private build- 
ing associations and of the Metropolitan Board, guided 
by the Artisan and Labourers* Dwellings Improvement 
Act, Lave only partially mitigated these evils. 

Since 1785 the greater part of London within the City 
limits has been rebuilt, and its streets have been much 
altered, the principal improvements being the reconstruc- 
tion of the lines from London Bridge to Finsbury Pave- 
ment, and from Black friars Bridge to Farringdon Road, 
both intersecting the City from north to south ; the re- 
building of Bartholomew Lane, Lothbury, Threadneedle 
Street, and Cannon Street from King William Street to 
St Paul’s ; and the construction, in conjunction with the 
Metropolitan Board, of the Holborn Viaduct and of Queen 
Victoria Street from Blackfriars Bridge to the Mansion 
House. The Metropolitan Board now exercises a certain 
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Area In 
Acres. 

1801. 

1841. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. j 

Population. 

Persons 
to mi 
Acre. 

Population. 

Persons 
to tin 
Acre. 

Population. 

Population. 

Population. 

Persons 
to an 
£cre. 


880 

63,832 

1(!8 

64,626 

123,663 

144 

44 400 

t ‘28 0fl3 



City of London within und without tho walls 

668 

128/269 

192 

186 

112*063 

74*897 

6o]626 

76 

London City and Westminster 

3,2 <>7 

281,641 

88 

346,806 

108 

362,804 

318,097 

279,458 

87 

London City, Westminster, and Southwark 

3,818 

848,179 

91 

446,261 

117 

473,640 

419,297 

601,324 

131 

London within the old “Bills” 

21,687 

7 16/233 

36 

1,363,346 

62 

1,797,433 

1,947,609 

2,098,461 

97 

St Luke’s, Chelsea 

706 

11,604 

16 

40,179 

60 

63,489 

71,089 

88,101 

111 

Kensington 

2, 1 90 

8,666 

4 

26,834 

12 

70,108 

120,299 

162,924 

74 

8t Mary le bone 

1,606 

63,982 

42 

138,164 

91 

161,680 

169,264 

165,004 

103 

Paddington 

1,261 

1,881 

1 

26,173 

20 

75,784 

96,818 

107,098 

86 

! St Pancras 

2,672 

31,779 

12 

129,763 

48 

198,788 

221,465 

286,209 

89 

Limits of Hickman, 1801 

30,002 

864,036 

29 

1,713,468 

57 

2,367,282 

2,616,429 

2,847,797 

95 

Hammersmith 

2,287 

6,600 

2 

13,463 

6 

24,619 

42,691 

71,916 

31 

Fulham 

1,716 

4,428 

3 

9,319 

5 

16,639 

28,860 

42,896 

25 

St Mary, StokcNowlngton 

638 

1,462 

2 

4,490 

7 

6,608 

9,841 

22,780 

86 

St Mary, Stratford-le-Bow 

663 

2,101 

4 

4,626 

8 

11,590 

26,666 

87,060 

66 

Bromley 

608 

1,684 

3 

6,164 

10 

24,077 

41,710 

64,846 

106 

Camberwell 

4,460 

7,059 

2 

89,868 

9 

71,488 

111,306 

186,656 

42 

Greenwich district : St Paul's, Deptford 

1,674 

11,319 

7 

18,664 

12 

37,834 

63,714 

76,740 

48 

„ ,, St Nicholas. Deptford 

111 

6,933 

62 

6,968 

68 

8,189 

6,474 

7,901 

71 

„ „ Greenwich 

1,741 

14,339 

8 

29,696 

17 

40,002 

40,412 

46,623 

27 

„ „ Woolwich 

1,126 

9,826 

9 

25,786 

23 

41,696 

86,667 

86,600 

82 

Limits of Hegistrar-General, 1888-43 

44,816 

028,816 

21 

1,872,366 

42 

2,648,723 

8,007,639 

8,441,212 

77 

Cl&pham 

1,137 

3,804 

8 

12,106 

11 

20,894 

27,847 

86,878 

82 

Battersen 

2,203 

8,365 

1 

6,617 

8 

19,600 

64,016 

107,248 

49 

Wandsworth 

2,483 i 

4,446 

2 

7,614 

8 

13,846 

19,788 

28,006 

11 

Putney 

2,286 

2,428 

1 

4,684 

2 

6,481 

9,489 

18,221 

6 

Tooting 

666 

1,189 

2 

2,840 

6 

2,066 

2,827) 

QK fLJJt 


Streathsra 

2,914 

2,867 

1 

6,994 

2 

8,027 

12,148 r 


J 

Limits of Registrar-General, 1844-46 

66,804 

946,464 

17 

1,912,220 

84 

2,719,126 

3,132,699 

8,661,609 

66 


2,248 

4,848 

2 

10,093 

4 

19,106 

82,281 

46,436 

20 

Chariton -upon- Woolwich 

1,286 

747 

*6 

2,656 

2 

8,472 

7,699 

10,980 

9 

Plumstead 

8,888 

1,166 

•8 

2,816 

•8 

24,602 

28,269 

88,262 

10 

Lewisham : Eltham, Lee, Lewisham village, ) 
Sydenham f 

12,186 

6,148 

•6 

17,648 

1 

82,788 

68,422 

78,844 

6 

Police on duty, 1841 
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8,090 
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Londoc within Tables of Mortality, 1881 

76,862 

968,868 

13 

1,948,417 ! 

26 

! 2,803,989 

8,264,260 

8,814,871 

61 
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control over the formation of new streets, but its powers 
are hampered by previous circumsfcanoes and by various re- 
strictions. The principal new thoroughfares opened up by 
the board, besides Queen Victoria Street and the Holborn 
Viaduct, are Garrick Street, Covent Garden (1861), South- 
wark Street (1864), Northumberland Avenue (1876), and 
Theobald's Road and Clerkenwell Road, begun in 1873 to 
connect Oxford Street and Old Street They have also 
effected extensive improvements in the neighbourhood of 
Whitechapel, Shoreditch, Park Lane, and Kensington. The 
more important schemes in contemplation are a new street 
from Tottenham Court Road to Charing Cross, another 
from Oxford Street to Piccadilly Circus, the widening of 
Coventry Street, of Gray's Inn Road, and of Tooley Street, 
and alterations of a less extensive character at Kentish 
Town, Hackney, and Camberwell. A scheme has been 
put forth by Government to relieve the pressure at Hyde 
Park Corner. Altogether up to 31st December 1881 the 
board have expended in street improvements .£6,531,856, 
of which probably one-third will be defrayed by sales of 
property. In addition to this over £4,000,000 have been 
spent on the Thames Embankment and Queen Victoria 
Street, and the board have contributed about £620,077 to 
defray local improvements by district boards and vestries, 
as well as £1,360,500 for artisans' dwellings. 

Thames* The Thames Embankment, with its marine wall of large 

Embank- granite blocks facing the river, supports on the north side 
a spacious thoroughfare which forms one of the tinest pro- 
menades in London. The total cost of the various portions 
of the embankment was over £3,000,000, the greater 
part of which is being defrayed by tbo coal and wine 
duties levied by the City corporation. By the construction 
(1864-70) of that portion known as the Victoria Embank- 
ment, stretching from Blackfriars Bridge to Westmin- 
ster, about 37 acres of land have been reclaimed, of whicli 
19 are occupied by carriage and footways, 7 A have been 
conveyed to adjoining proprietors, and about 8 have beeu 
formed into ornamental grounds. The Albert Embank- 
ment (1865-68), stretching on the south side of the river 
from Westminster Bridge to Vauxhall Bridge, includes 
about 9 acres, which are now chiefly occupied by Rt 
Thomas's Hospital The Chelsea Embankment (1871-74), 
which is the extension of one previously constructed 
between Vauxhall Bridge and Chelsea Hospital, involved 
the reclamation of abouf 9A acres of ground, now occupied 
partly by a roadway 70 feet wide, and partly by a flower 
garden. 

Bridges. There are twelve bridges, other than railway bridges, over 
the Thames within the metropolitan area, the most easterly 
being London Bridge and the most westerly Hammersmith 
Bridge. Three of these, London Bridge, Southwark Bridge, 
and Blackfriars Bridge, are within the City area. New 
London Bridge, a noble structure by Rennie, was opened 
in 1831, having cost £1,458,311. As populous and busy 
commercial districts extend for several miles to the east 
of it on both sides of the Thames, it is not only totally 
inadequate for the requirements of traffic, but is also 
removed beyond many convenient lines of communication. 
On this latter account the proposal to widen it — in itself 
a very unsatisfactory plan — has met with almost no sup- 
port ; but a bill promoted by the Metropolitan Board for 
erecting a high level bridge at the Tower failed also to 
commend itself to a committee of the House of Commons. 
Until 1769, when the Blackfriars Bridge was erected, 
London Bridge stood alone. Old Blackfriars Bridge was 
replaced in 1869 by the present one of five iron arches 
vetting on granite, erected from the designs of Page at a 
cart of £320,000. Southwark Bridge, designed by Rennie, 
1816-19, consists of three iron arches of great elegance 
noting on st o n e piers, and coat £800,000. Partly from 
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the unsuitability of its approaches, it has not proved of 
very much service. 

The number of passengers and vehicles passing oyer the London 
and Blackfriars Bridges m a single day of 1828 is given in the July 
number of the Monthly Rtvitw for that year, and in 1881 similar in* 
formation was obtained, in regard to the three bridges, for the traffic 
in tbo direction of the City. Multiplying these figures by two, 
we find that the foot passengers crossing London Bridge in 1828 
numbered 89,640, while in 1881 they wero 157,886, and that the 
uuniber of vehicles had increased from 6182 to 21,466 ; that over 
Blackfriars Bridge the passengers had increased from 61,069 to 
87,134, and the vehicles from 4047 to 14,584, while 80,090 pas- 
sengers and 3560 vehicles passed over Southwark Bridge, the in- 
crease in the number of passengers over the three briagoa being 
thus 124,401, and of vehicles 28,881. At the earlier date South- 
wark Bridge was practically unused, but in 1865 the toll was 
abolished, and the bridge purchased by the corporation for £218,868. 

The Metropolitan Toll Bridges Act of 1877 required the Metropoli- 
tan Board to extinguish the tolU on all the Thames bridges and tho 
bridge over Deptford Creek, and thereafter to repair and maintain 
them, the county authorities of Middlesex and Surrey paying each 
£1200 a year towards their maintenance. The bridges freed ny tha 
Act were the Clmring Cross foot-bridge, for which £98,540 wa§ paid 
to the South-Eastern Railway; Waterloo Bridge (1811-17), designed 
by Rennie in a stylo similar to London Bridge, constructed at a 
cost of £1,000,000, and purchased for £475,000 ; Lambeth Bridge 
(1862), built of iron at a cost of £40,000, and purchased for 
£36,049 ; VauxbaU Bridge (1811-10), similar inform to Southwark 
Bridge, erected for over £300,000, and purchased for £225,280 ; 

Chelsea Suspension Bridge (1858), designed by Page, erected by the 
Government for £88,000, purchased for £75,000 ; the Allwrt Sus- 
pension Bridge, (1873) and Battersea Bridge, un old wooden struc- 
ture, both purchased for £300,000 ; Wandsworth Bridge for 
£52,761 ; Putney Bridge (1729), a picturesque old timber structure, 
for £ .8,000 ; and Hammersmith Bridge for £112,500. Battersea 
and Putney bridges are about to be re-erected, and Deptford Creek 
Bridge is to be widened and improved at a cost of £109,091. The 
total amount of money spent by the board in connexion with 
bridges up to 18th December 1881 was £1,479,697. The amount U> 
be paid by the board for their maintenance in 1882 is estimated at 
£90,502. The river is crossed by many railway bridges, and tho 
Thames tunnel, begun in 1825 and eomplcted in 1848, at a cost of 
£468,000, for the purposes of traffic, was purchased in 1865 by the 
Great Eastern Company, and is now uscu as u railway tunnel. A 
subway under the Thames from Tower Hill to Tooley Htreet was 
constructed in 1869 af, a cost of £16,000. The communication in 
the neighbourhood of the river is greatly facilitated by the frequent 
passenger steamers. 

The cleaning, watering, and paving of the streets are more satis- Main* 
factory than might be exrmcted from tho fact that each district tenance 
depends solely on its own local authority. Several Acts for paving of streets 
the Strand wore passed in the 14th century, and in the 16th cen- 
tury for the streets outside the (’ity. In 1614 the citizens began to 
pave the margins of the streets before their doors, but the middle 
of the streets were laid with large pebbles very unevenly. In 1661 
the money obtained from hackney coach licences, £5 for each an- 
nually, was applied to keeping them in repair. The use of squared 
granite blocks, with raise. 1 footways, was introduced by Acts of 
Parliament for Westminster in 1761, and for London generally in 
1766. Within the last twenty years asphalt and wooden pavement 
have been hugely substituted for granite in the principal thorough- 
fares. 

Hockney coaches are first mentioned in 1025, when they were Convey* 
kept at inns, and numbered altogether only 20. In 1052 their anoes. 
number was limited to 200, in 1002 to 400, in 1094 to 700, in 
1/15 to 800, in 1771 to 1000, and in 1799 to 1200. In 1882 the 
restriction of their number was al/olishcd. The number of cab 
drivers in 1871 wus 10,043, and of cabs 7818, of which 8295 were 
hunsmuH and 4523 four-wheelefs ; in 1881 the number of drivers 
was 12,630, and of cabs 9652, of which 5805 were hansoms and 
only 3847 four-wheelers. Omnibuses were first introduced in 1829. 

Many of the principal streets are too crowded for tramways, but in 
South London tramcars are more used than omnibuses, and there are 
also several routes in the northern and eastern districts. The Metro- 
politan and Metropolitan District Railway lines, which run partly 
underground, and form almost a complete belt round the 4 4 inner 
circle" of London, with several branches intersecting it, and 
others communicating with various suburban lines, have proved 
invaluable in relieving the throng of vehicles on the street#, 
and in affording rapid communication between important points ; 
but the railway system in and around London has suffered greatly 
in directness from the absence of a complete plan embracing proper 
connecting links between the lines of the several conqjanies. The 
annual number of passengers on the Metropolitan Railway Is now 
about 60 millions. The Regent, Grand Junction, and several other 
canals, besides connecting London with the internal navigation^ 
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[parks. 


Postal 

districts. 


England, supfily a means of transport for heavy goods between 
vanou. dwtricts of the metro |(olis. , _ , . 

London is divided into eight postal districts, viz,, Eastern Central 
(K.C.). Western Central (W.C.), Northern (N.), North-Western 
(N.W.) Western (W.), South-Western (S.W.), South-Eastern 
(S.E.)', and Eastern (E.). In the E.C. district there are twelve 
deliveries of Jotters daily, in the town portions of the other districts, 
which extend to about 8 miles from tne General Post-Offico, eleven 
deliveries, and in the suburban portions six deliveries. 


Royal Open Spaces. — London owes the possession of its finest 

park*, parks rather to accident than to intention. Eastwards and 
northwards no effort was made to preserve any part of the 
“ delightful plain of meadow land interspersed with flowing 
streams ” mentioned by Fitzstephen, or of the “immense 
forest of densely wooded thickets,” or of the “common fields" 
in the great fen, notwithstanding the riot of the citizens in 
the reign of Henry VIII. against the invasion of their 
rights by enclosure. Westward, however, the inroads of 
the builder were interrupted by the royal parks, which, 
lying adjacent to each other, cover an area of about 900 
acres. St James’s Park, 80 acres, transformed from a 
swamp into a deer park, bowling green, and tennis court 
by Henry VIII., extended and laid out as a pleasure 
ground by Charles II., and rearranged by Nash (1827—2*9), 
possesses beautiful combinations of water and foliage. 
Green Park, 70 acres, lying between St James’s Park and 
Piccadilly, is unadorned except by rows of trees and by 
parterres of flowers bordering Piccadilly. Hyde Park, 
390 acres, stretches westward from the district of Mayfair 
to Kensington Gardens. Originally forming part of the 
manor of Hyde, which was attached to Westminster Abbey, 
Hyde Park at the dissolution of the monasteries was taken 
possession of by Henry VIII. In 1 652 the park, which 
then included a large portion of the ground now joined to 
Kensington Gardens and extended to 621 acres, was sold 
for £17,068, 6s. 8d., but in 1660 it was rebought by the 
Crown, having some time before this become the great 
“rendezvous of fashion and beauty.” It poBBesse3 nine 
principal gateways, of which that at Hyde Park Corner 
on the south-east and the Marble Arch on the north-east 
present the most striking features. The former, designed 
by Decimus Burton and erected in 1828 at a cost of 
£17,000, consists of three imposing arches adorned with 
rilievos copied from the Elgin marbles. The Marble Arch, 
originally intended as a monument to Nelson, was first 
erected at a cost of £80,000 in front of Buckingham 
Palace, and was placed in its present position io 1851. 
With its fine expanse of grass, its bright flower beds and 
clumps of shrubbery, its noble old trees, its beautiful 
ornamental lake the Serpentine, its broad avenues crowded 
with equipages, its Rotten Row alive with equestrians, its 
walks lined with thousands of loungers of very various 
nationalities, professions, and grades of social position, 
Hyde Park in the height of the season presents a scene 
which in the brilliancy of its tout ensemble and its peculiarly 
mingled contrasts can probably be paralleled nowhere else. 
In the 17th and 18th centuries Hyde Park was a favourite 
meeting place for duellists, and in the present century has 
been frequently the scene of great political gatherings. 
To the west are Kensington Gardens, 360 acres, originally 
attached to Kensington Palace, and enlarged in the reign of 
George II. by the addition of nearly 300 acres taken from 
Hyde Park. They are more thickly planted than the 
“Piute,” and also contain an avenue of rare plants and 
shrubs, and several walks lined with flowering trees. Re- 
gent's Park in the north-west, 470 acres, occupying the site 
of Marylebone Park, which in the time of Elizabeth was used 
as a hunting ground, owes its preservation to the intention 
of George IIL to erect within it a royal palace. It con- 
tarns the gardens of the -Zoological Society and of the Royal 
Botanic Society, as well as the grounds of a few private 


villas. The northern half of the park is in summer devoted 
to cricket ; in the south-east corner there is a flower garden 
of rather autique design ; and in the south-west a portion 
bounded on the north by an artificial lake is let to private 
householders. To the north of Regent's Park there areoi 
about 12 acres of open ground surrounding Primrose B[ili, P* 
220 feet, commanding an extensive view of London. 
Battersea Park, 180 acres, formed (1852-58) at a cost of 
£312,890, on the south side of the Thames, besides a fine 
promenade along the banks of the river, several walks and 
carriage drives bordered with parterres, and a wide expanse 
for cricket and other amusements, contains a subtropical 
garden, which during August and September possesses 
much of the witchery of an ideal fairy-land. East London, 
after the enclosure of Finsbury Fields, had no special re- 
creation ground until the opening of Victoria Park, which 
was sanctioned by an Act of Parliament in 1842, and was 
in 1872 increased to about 300 acrea Finsbury Pork, 
115 acres, formed by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
from the grounds of Hornsey Wood Houbo at a cost of 
£112,000 ; Southwark Park, Rotherhithe, 63 acres, formed 
at a cost of £111,000; West Ham Park in the extreme 
east, partly purchased by the City corporation ; Greenwich 
Park (see Greenwich) ; and the gardens on the Thames 
Embankment, with various squares and semi-private gar- 
dens, sum up the other ornamental open spaces of London 

The Metropolitan Board, under various Acts of Parlia- Pi 
ment, have secured the exclusive right of the public in several co 
commons and open Bpaces, which with the parks under their m< 
care comprise together an area of 1698 acres, giving with 
the royal parks and Battersea Park, Victoria Park, and WeBt 
Ham Park a total of over 3000 acres, or about a twenty-fifth 
part of the whole metropolitan area. The principal public 
commons are Hampstead Heath, a wild hilly region now 
encroached on by buildings on all sides except the uorth 
and north-west, commanding fine views both of London 
and the country, aud, with its clear bracing air and its 
unkempt and rugged beauty, breaking on the visitor with 
all the effect of a sudden surprise ; Blackheath Common, 
267 acres, a bare sandy expanse to the south of Greenwich 
Park, containing a good golfing course ; Clapham Common, 
220 acres; Wormwood Scrubs, 194 acres; the Tooting 
Commons, 207 acres; and Plumstead Common, 110 acrea 
The total sum expended by the Board of Works in the 
purchase, preservation, and adornment of parks and open 
spaces up to 31st December 1881 was £430,760. All the 
parks and open spaces already mentioned ar« included in the 
Metropolitan Board district, but outside this area there 
is in the neighbourhood of London a large number of 
uncultivated spaces to which the public have various rights, 
some of them of an obscure and undefined character. A 
return made to the House of Commons in 1865 gives the 
area of public commons \Yithin radii of 25 miles and of 
15 miles of the metropolis, the area of those within the 
smaller circuit being 13,301 acres. Of Epping Forest 
5600 acres have been secured to the public by the corpor- 
ation of the City, and in 1871 an Act was passed for the 
preservation of Putney Heath and Wimbledon Common, 
but Hounslow Heath, of old the favourite resort of high- 
waymen, and at one time over 4000 acres in extent, is now 
nearly all under cultivation. Richmond Park, the grounds 
of Hampton Court Palace, the gardens at Kew, the fine 
surroundings of the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, the 
cricket grounds at the Oval and Lord's, may practically 
be also reckoned among the public parks of London. In 
addition to this the river Thames itself supplies facilities 
for recreation which are safe from the inroads of the 
builder ; and all round the metropolis there are numerous 
footpaths through the open fields. 

Water Supply. — For two centuries after the Conquest 
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^»ter London obtained a sufficient supply of pure water partly 
wpply* from the riven or streams which passed through it and 
partly from wells sunk into the sands above the chalk. 
Holywell, Clerk’s Well (Clerkenwell), and St Clement’s 
Well (near St Clement’s Inn) are mentioned by Fite- 
stephen as those “of most note.” In 1236 the magis- 
trals purchased from Gilbert Sandford the liberty to 
convey the waters of the Tyburn from Paddington in 
leaden pipes to the city, and a great conduit of lead cas- 
tellated with stone was begun in West Cheap in 1285. 
Various other conduits were built in the 14th and 15th 
centuries, some for the water of the Thames, from which 
also the inhabitants were supplied by the city company of 
water-bearers, who brought it in leathern panniers slung on 
horses. In 1582 a great step in advance was taken by 
Peter Moris, a Dutchman, the real originator of the Thames 
water companies, who erected a “ forcier ” on an arch of 
London Bridge to convey the Thames water into the houses 
in the east end of the city as far as Gracecbureh Street ; 
in 1594 another was erected near Broken Wharf for West 
Cheap, Fleet 1 Street, and the district round St Paul’s, and 
in 1610 a third at Aldersgate without the gate. Moris, 
who obtained the lease of one arch of London Bridge for 
five hundred years at a rental of 10s. per annum, and 
two years later the use of another arch, erected for his 
^purpose very ingenious machinery; and the works con- 
tinued until 1701 in the possession of the family, who 
after amassing large wealth sold the lease to a company 
for £30,000 They ultimately occupied four arches, and 
continued till 1822, when the supply was purchased by the 
Southwark Company for £10,000. In 1605 an Act was 
1 passed for supplying the northern districts from Bprings near 
Ware in Herts, This enterprise was in 1609 undertaken 
by Hugh Myddleton, who, when his funds became ex- 
hausted in 1612, received the necessary money from 
James I. on condition of his sharing in the profits. 
With this assistance the reservoirs at Clerkenwell sup- 
plied by the New River were opened in 1613. In 
1630 a scheme to bring water to London and West- 
minster from Hoddesden in Herts was promoted by aid 
of a lottery licensed by Charles I. on condition that the 


promoters should pay £4000 per annum into the king's 
treasury. Strype, writing in 1720, mentions that “there 
is not a street in London bat water runs through it in 
pipes conveyed underground, and from those pipes there 
is scarce a house whose rent is £15 or £20 per annum 
but hath the convenience of water brought into it,” while 
“for the smaller tenements there is generally a oock 
or pump convenient to the inhabitants.” In 1721 theThs 
Chelsea Water Company began to supply water from the water 
Thames to Westminster and the parts adjacent, and in 
1783 the supply of south London was supplemented by* 90 *** 
the erection of the Lambeth water-works opposite Charing 
Cross. The Vauxhull Company was established at Vaux- 
hall Bridge in 1805, the West Middlesex near Hammer- 
smith in 1806, the East London on the River Lea at Bow 
in the Bame year, the Kent on the Ravensbourne at 
Deptford in 1810, the Grand Junction at the Grand 
Junction Canal in 1811, and the Southwark at London 
Bridge in 1822. For several years before the interference 
of parliament the companies had agreed to restrict them- 
selves to separate localities. The Acts of 1847 required 
the companies to provide pure and wholesome water for 
the use of the inhabitants in the districts supplied by them, 
and also to provide water for general use. An Act passed 
in 1852 compelled the removal of the companies beyond 
the tidal limits of the Thames, contained regulations as 
to rates, enforced thorough filtration, and endeavoured to 
make provision for a constant supply. The rates, which 
differ in the various companies, were in some respects 
amended by the Act of 1871 ; but, as it fails to guard 
against claims for back dividends, no sufficient guarantee 
is provided against the raising of the rates. These are 
charged chiefly on the value of the houses, but the Acts 
do not distinguish with sufficient clearness between the 
gross annual value aud the rental. A proposal in 1880 to 
purchase the rights of the companies, whose capital was then 
a little over £12,000,000, for £34,160,000, failed to com- 
mend itself to a committee of the House of Commons. 

Their accounts being made up at different periods, it is impossible 
to give comparative returns for the companies ; the following are the 
figures (Table V.), as trout they can be stated, for two years ; — 



Ordinary Capital. 

Preference and 
Loan Capital. 

Total Capital. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Income. 

Working 

Expenses. 

Dividend*. 

1871-2 a.. 

9,087,917 

£2,520,840 

3,448,981 

£10,081,8(16 

12,036,898 

£10,137,710 

12,612,089 

£992,610 

1,532,784 

£889,208 

810,899 

£603,002 

921,880 

1880-1 

Increase 

1,526,1191 

928,641 

2,400,092 

2.474,879 

040,174 

221,641 

818,088 


Within ten years the increase of capital has thus been about 24 per 
cent., or 2ft per cent, per annum, the increase of the income 64 per 
cent., or 5ft per cent, per annum, and of the exj^enses 67 per cent., 
or 6^ per aunum. Thus, while in 1871 there was a capital of 10 
millions, gaining 6 per cent, profits, in 1881 there was a capital of 
124 millions producing 7j per cent. Within the last two years 
the value of the property has been increasing at a more mpid ratio, 
and probably at the rate of £1,250,000 per annum ; but, as on ac- 
count of the proposals to buy up the rights of the companies they 
have at present special reasons for curtailing expenses and delaying 
the carrying out of all but essential improvements, it is impossible 
to know how much of the increase is temporary and artificial. 

The pro- According to Dr Frankland the water of the Thames and 
blem of notwithstanding the most efficient possible filtra- J 

tion, is, on account of sewage pollution, becoming less and I 
less fit for domestic use, about one-half of the water at j 
present supplied being already grossly polluted, and a : 
vary large proportion of the remainder occasionally pol- 1 
luted. He therefore recommends that the supply of water 


future 

supply. 


for domestic use should be taken from the springs of the 
basin before they reach the river. At the present rate of 
the increase of London the supply required will, however, 
within forty years exceed that which may be obtainable in 
the whole Thames basin in times of summer drought, such 
as may occur in any year, and thus in a future not far 
distant a means of storage must be provided, or a new 
source of supply discovered, involving an outlay which 
would at least double the rates on the present rental 
The Kent Company, which obtains its supply from the 
chalk wells, is the only one possessing wholly unpolluted 
sources, but the New River Company also obtains about 
one-tenth of its supply from springs, the remainder being 
obtained from the Lea. The East London Company ob- 
tains its supplies from the Lea and Thames, and the other 
companies from the Thames alone. The following table 
(VL ) gives certain particulars : — 


Authorised 
•Dally Supply 
from 

Thames. 

Other 

Sourcea. 

Average 

Supply 

from 

Thames. 

Other 

Sources. 

No. of 
Supplies to 
Houses. 

: 

Houses on 
Constant 
Supply. 

Estimated 

Population 

Supplied. 

Subsidiary Storage. 

FUtered Storage. 

Mttee of 
Mains In the 

Miles of 
Mains 

Constantly 
Charged. 1 

Area. 

Capacity. 

Area. 

Capacity. 

Metropolis. 

119,000,000 

Not 

Restricted. 

68,000,000 

72,000,000 

622,000 

186,000 

4000,000 

Acres. 

467f 

Gala 

1,264860,000 

Acres. 

46 

Gala. 

160,087,000 

2,707 

» m 
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OM Lighting, ---F rom 1416 the citizen* of London wera 
method* twd$r on obligation to bang out candles between certain 
of light- jj 0urp 0D n ights for the illumination of the streets ; 
ng ‘ and in 1661 a special Act of Parliament was passed to en- 
force the custom, The corporation in 1 634 granted a licence 
to Edward Heming, the inventor of oil lamps, for the 
sole supply of the public lights for twenty-one years, but 
the duty was then oncu more assigned to the individual 
citizens. A second agreement with contractors not proving 
satisfactory, the corporation in 1736 obtained from parlia- 
ment permission to erect lights where they thought proper, 
and to levy a rate, which in that year yielded £15,000, 
Gas-lighting was in 16Q7 introduced in Pall Mall by the 
erection of a small apparatus to supply the lamps on the 
one side of the street, the other being still lighted with 
The ga* oil. J» 1810 the Gas Light apd Coke Company received 
c 0 ™- a charter permitting it to supply gas to any persons within 
panies. « c j t j es Q f London and Westminster, ana the borough, 
of Southwark/’ and as the result of their enterprise West- 
minster Bridgo in 1813 was lighted with gas, and in 1814 
the whole of the streets of St Margaret’s parish. The City 
of London Gas Company was formed in 1817, and soon 
afterwards other seven companies. After several years’ 
wasteful competition the companies came to an agreement 
in 1857 to restrict themselvps to separate localities. This 
led to the Metropolitan Gas Act of i860, the only effectual 
provisions of which were those in reforence to the quality 
of the gas. The City of London Gas Act of 1868, limit- 
ing the price of gas within the City to 3s. 9d, per 1GU0 
feet, except in certain cases, was the only other measure 
of a restrictive character passed before 1876, and previous 
to this the companies, by amalgamation, and through the 
favourable terms on which they were allowed to increase 
their capital and to raise new shares, had enormously 
increased the value of their dividends. The Act of 1876, 
from the provisions of which the London Gas Company is 
exempt, adopted a sliding scale of dividends, one half of 
the profits, after a 10 per cunt, dividend had been paid, 
going to the shareholders, tlie other being applied to 
reduction in the price of the gas, it being also provided 
that the price should not be more than 3s. 0d., and that 
when additions were made to the capital the shares should 
be put up to auction. Tho experimental introduction of 
the electric light by the commissioners of sewers of tho 
City, and by the Metropolitan Board (for tho Thames 
Embankment and some of the bridges), has led the gas 
companies to provide better lights in some of the more 
important streets. 

Tli© following tal ilo (VII.) will show that the prosperity of the 
compunienl has not been affected by the legislation of 1876, and an 
yet has not materially suffered from the threatened comjietition of 
electric lighting :~ 


Fir* Extinction— IT ntfl 1866 the duty of extinguishing fira 
woe in the hands of the fire insurance companies, which in 198) 
united in support of one brigade for the whole of London, but pnly 
kept a comparatively small establishment, in the central district* 
of the metropolis. The hther districts were protected by small 
hand-engines kept up by lie parochial authorities according to tfcs 
14 Geo, III, e. 78, Since the staff of the fire insurance cqmpaniss 
was placed under the care of the Metropolitan poanL the nupibej 
of stations has been increased from 17 to 58, with 4 floating stations, 
while 11 movable stations have also been provided j the number of 
engines has been increased from U steam and 97 manual to 9 float* 
ing engines, fid steain land engines, and llfi manual ; and tbs 
number of men has been increased from 180 to 536, in addition 
to 68 coachmen and pilots. The board has also undertaken the 
duty of protecting life from Are, whioli previous to 1867 was dis* 
charged by a society supported by voluntary subscriptions, and they 
at present maintain 13/ fire-escapes, which are stationed during the 
night in the most prominent parts of the metropolis. The total 
receipts of the brigado in 1880 was £91,545, and the expenses 
£88,980, of which £f»0,Q‘Jl was defrayod by the board, £10,000 wus 
paid by the treasury, and £21,464 was contributed by the insurant 
companies, at the rate of £35 for every £1,000,000 insured by them, 
In 1881 the expenses were over £100,000, of which over £60,000 
was defrayed by rates. The number of persons endangered by fire 
during 1881 was 154, of whom 114 were saved and 40 lost their lives. 
The following table (VIII.) gives a classification of fires since 
1874 i— 



Number of Fires. | 

Percentage. 


Serious. 

Slight. 

Total. 

Serious 

Slight. 

1874 

m 

14X0 

1573 

1° 

S 

1H75 

103 

1300 

1529 

11 

187(1 

100 

1460 

1032 

H 


1877 

159 

1074 

1533 

10 

90 

1878 

170 

1489 

1059 

10 

90 

1879 

J59 

1559 

J7I8 

1871 

9 

Bi 

1880 

102 

170!) 

9 

91 

1881 

167 

1824 

1901 

8 

92 


Sanitary Arrangements. — U ntil 1531 no provision : 

I was made for the construction of underground main sewers , 1 
notwithstanding that in 129Q the exhalations from tbe Fleet \ 
overcame the incense burnt at tho altars in tbo neighbour- 
ing churches, and that in 1307 the river, on account of tbo 
accumulation of filth, had become inaccessible for shipju 
Tho Act of Henry III, in 1531, which provided for the 
appointment of a commission of sewers, was renewed \n ( 
1548 by Edward VI,, ani extended in its application by 8 
James I. in 1607 ; and subsequently separate commissions p 
were granted as the population extended to other districts. 
The moat important work of the old commission of sewers 
was the bridging over of the Fleet in 1637. In 1841 this 
sewer, which drained an area of over 400 acres, was 
widened at a cost of about £47,000, and at its mouth 
an iron culvert was provided which carried its discharge 
into tho middle of the Thames. Other main sewers were 
constructed, but the bridging of them over was carried out 
slowly and in a very imperfect manner. In early timee 
the nuisances were carried away by the scavengers and 
the sewage received into wells, which when full were pumped 
into the kennels of the streets. Until 1848 the discharge 
of house sewage into the main drainage was forbidden, and 
the construction of cesspools enforced, the mefl’ority of which 
were unprovided with overflow drains, but after 1810 there 
was considerable improvement in connexion with the intro 
duction of better arrangements for a supply of water. 
Under the auspices of the Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers, created by the Act of 1840, a more satisfactory 
system of local drainage whs enforced ; but its action in 
regard to the main sewage discharge was so dilatory that 
the pressure of public opinion Jed to the Metropolitan 
Local Management Act of 1855 providing for the creatidfc* 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, in which was vested M 
the care of the main sewers, and to which was entrusted F* 
the construction of works for their discharge at a dlstanre " 
from London regarded as sufficient to prevent the pollu- 
tion of the river. Works were commenced in 1859, 
i completed in 1865 at e cost of 1^607,000, prq- 



Total Oiis 
Companies, 
Year ending 
peqemhovBQ, 
1880. 

Totals, Year 
ending 
December 

1874. 

Increase + or 
UoorpMt* - 
f i-oiii 1874 to 
- 1880. 

Amount of capital authorized 

Paid up capital 

Capital remaining to bo paid m>.. 

Loan capital auth >rlr.<*d 

Loan capital remaining to be i*>ri uu o<i 
Amount of CHpital on which 10 per I 

cent, is paid f 

Total income 

Total expenditure 

Tptoi gas *a|e» 

Contract for public lighting 

Coal carbonized Ton* 

Oaa sold for private lights Ft. 

G*e sold for public lamps „ 

Pub lie lamps...,,.,,,,, No. 

£ 

12,050,719 
R 7*4,901 
1,205,75* 
3,883,107 
1,803,105 

8,039,7*0 

8,088,543 
2, 794,858 
3,015,444 

22U7i 

£ 

iO, 482, 900 
8,887,286 
1,505,014 
S, 058, 007 
329,455 

1,246,800 

3,703,108 

2,707,266 

2,814,800 

268,297 

1 

4-1,507,819 

4*1,897,675 

~;j29,8-/7 

4-1,804,580 

+074,350 

+785,920 

+285,345 

+ 27,592 
+100,044 
-47,020 

1,008,254 

17,012,025 

1,124,438 

00,340 

tl.M 

1,074,595 

54, U9 

! -+558,258 

+ 5,803,106 
+49,843 
+W27 


I By amalgamation the companies Raye now been reduced t° four ’• 
r-Gas Light and Coke Company, paid up capital £7,515,000 \ South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, £1,831,990 j Commercial Gas Company, 
£676,64tki London Gm Company, £768.196. M 
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vidiug three lines of intercepting sewer* on (he north 
side of the river, which convey the discharge Jl miles 
below London Bridge, and two lines on the south side, 
which convey their discharge 4 miles farther down, These 
works comprise 80 miles of main intercepting Bewers, 
in addition to four pumping stations to raise the sewage 
frolh the lpwer levels. The total length of the main street 
sewers entrusted to the board was about 165 miles, one-fifth 
of which consisted of offensive open sewers, while many of 
the others were of most defective design or opt of repair. 
The total cost of repairing these sewers, and connecting 
them with the new main drainage system, was estimated 
at £800,000, and works to the value of .£750,000 have 
been executed, The sum expended on main drainage and 
main sewers up to 31st December 1881 was £5,684,470. 
The opinion seems to bo increasing that the present method 
of getting rid of the sewage of London is radically wrong, 
and undoubtedly the sewage discharge may reach propor- 
tions which may absolutely demand a new supplemental 
scheme. For the four years ending 1878 the average daily 
sewage discharge was 12 2 A millions of gallons, in 1878 ft 
was 157£ millions, and it is now estimated at 180 
millions. * 

Tnames The conservancy of the Thames was in 1857 transferred 
confiorv- from the corporation to a body of twelve, nominated by 
wcy# various authorities, and presided over by the lord mayor; 
and in 1867 the conservancy of the upper reaches from 
Staines to Oricklude was vested in a board, of which the 
conservators of the lower reaches formed the majority. 
Under the auspices of these two boards not oply has the 
navigation of the river been very much improved, but very 
stringent caro has been exercised to prevent its unnecessary 
pollution, In 1868 the Lea was also placed under the 
control of a conservancy board. The expenses of the boards 
are defrayed by tonnage dues, tolls, pier dues, flues, and 
licences, and coptributhmn from the canal and water 
companies. 

Street Tha sanitary condition of the streets and house* is under 
smiita- the care of vestries and district boards, but great variety 

tl011 ‘ exists in regard to the efficiency with which the work is 

performed. 

Cenie- An Act passed in 1845 provides for tlie prohibition of interment 
torie.8. in any of tne cemeteries within the metropolitan area by order in 
council, and forbids the construction of new burial grounds within 
2 milos of the metropolis except on the approval or the secretary 
of state. The power of constructing cemeteries for their several 
districts is granted to the vestries, who may borrow money for this 
purpose from the Public Works Loan (Wiimsslonors, and ara 
required to up{>oint a hoard fur t]ieir management. The commis- 
sioners of sewers for the City of London are the burial Ixmrd for 
the City parishes. The secretary of state has the j>ower to issue 
regulations in regard to the construction of cemeteries and the 
arrangements connected with interment. Among the more import- 
ant suburban cemeteries are Konsal Creen (in which many eminent 
porsons have been interred), Rrornpton, Jlajnpstead, Hjghgatr, 
Abney Park, Nunhead, and Norwood. 

Climate. Hkadth. — A part from tlia <leleteriouH influenee of smoke 

and defective sanitary arrangements, London must lie 


The average mortality of London in 1881 was 21 '6 per 1000, or 1 '1 
lpss than that of the twenty other large towns of England, while 
the rate for England WM only 20*5. It is tq be remembered that 
London contains a comparatively rnnrfl proportion of working class 
population. ft* sanitary condition is still Terr far in advance pf 
that of Paris, where at present the death-rate fe about J80 for 10Q 
in Londqn. The n*gUti£r-general calculate# that according to the 
datuity of London lt» normal death-rate should he much lower than 
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regarded as exceptionally healthy. Although subject 
occ&Bipnftlly to rapid alternations of temperature, the 
climate is generally mild and according to the ssflyppijs 
equable, with an early spring and a long autumn. The 
following table (IX*) gives a summary of Greenwich meteor- 
ology for thirty-two yearB, 1849-80 • — 


Weekly 

Movement 

Yeailyr 
Km! 1 of 
Halo )n 

1 nohow. 

Mean 

Dryness 

Mean 
TVmpom- 
turu Top 
Hit* Year. 

Mpan Temperature for Quarters 
ending in , 

in Miles. 

sphere. | 

Afarch. 

Jupe. 

Sept, 

Dee. 

1811 

24-8 

6 1) 

49 'H 

00*1) 

627 

60*4 

44 1 


In 1306, when the population did not exceed 50,000, Smoke 
the citizens of London petitioned Edward I. to prohibit ^d fogs 
the use of sea coal, and he passed a law making the burn- 
ing of it a capital offence, John Evelyn, in Jfymifuflivw* 
written in 1661, complains that on account of the increase 
of coal tmioke the gardens no longer bear fruit, and 
instances variuus oases in which the smoke had been pre- 
judicial to health, but the influence of smoke in increasing 
fogs and intensifying their evils seems not to have been 
appreciable. The smoke producing area has since then 
increased from about 3 square miles to over 100 square 
miles, and the average daily consumption of coals in 
domestic h replaces \m mounted to about 97,000 tons, or 
in winter probably to 40,000 tons, vybioh in certain state* 
of the atmosphere produces a cloud of smoke resting for 
days over the central districts of the town, and shutting 
out the situ, even when it does not descend in fuggy 
weather us a thick, impenetrable, and partly poisonous 
mass of darkness. During the fogs of 1879-80 asthma 
increased 230 per oeur. and bronchitis 331 per cent, and 
in the week ending February 13, 1882, the death-rate, 
owing to the dense fogs, rose from 371 in the previous 
week to 35 3, diseases of the respiratory organs rising to 
99t, the corrected weekly average of this class of diseases 
beiug 430. The evil i* mainly due to the smoke of 
domestic fireplaces. 

The death-rate of London has steadily declined since the Death- 
beginning of the century, when it was first exceeded by and 
the birth-rate, A record of the births and deaths of London 
entitled 44 Bills of Mortality” was made by tba parish clerks™ 
in the plague year of 1593, and from 1603 was continued 
even after the returns had begun to be published by tba 
registrar-general, Though they only included the births of 
persons baptized according to the forms of the Church of 
England, and the deaths of persons buried in consecrated 
remind within the parishes included in the « Bills , 1 * and 
wore in many cases very carelessly compiled, they place 
ft beyond doubt that even in years when London was 
exempt from the plague the rate of mortality required a 
large immigration from the country to take the place of 
those who died in London. Previous to 1593 the great 
plague years were J349, 1361, and 1369. 

The following table (X.) show® the number of birth* and deaths 
in the great plague years of the seventeenth century, ami the 
average annual number for every decade in the 18th contury :-*■ 


it is, but, besides the fact that mortality f* influenced by other 
cause* than sanitary arrangements, tha extended am augments 
the evil results of density, and the lewwr density in soma 
district* cannot counterbalance tha excessive crowdipg of other*, 
Table XI. give* the annual rate of mortality per JQ00 person* 
living for various periods, and Table XII. the number of births 
asd of deaths from tha principal zymotic disease* and from all 
saqsbgp" • ‘ 


Yuar*. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Deaths from 
Plague. 

Rpths. 

Eaec'i Of 
Deaths. 

1693 

1609 

1626 

im 

lm 

17,844 

42,049 

64,266 

29,869 

97,906 

10,662 
36,269 
86,417 
10,400 
68,696 ! 

4,021 

4,789 

6,788 

9,622 

9,9«7 

18,823 

37,2*8 

47,482 

13,197 

87,319 


Average 
10 Year*! 
ending 

1710 

1720 

1780 

1740 

1760 


Deaths. 

Rlrtha. 

Excess of 
Death*. 

Average 
.10 Yearn 
ending 

Death*. 

Birth*, 

Eacti* of 
Deaths. 

~~ 21,461 
23,909 
27,4j>2 
2fl,4P2 
26,362 

16,623 
17,111 
18,303 J 
16,830 

14,467 | 

6,898 

6,798 

9,289 

9/02 

10,60* 

j I76Q 
1770 

86 
1900 J 

22,001 

24,043 

19, M 
*3,080 
94,270 , 

' m 

18,249 
21,47 7 
99,606 | 

4 

86 

1,003 

1,046 
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Table XL— Animal Rate of Mortality, 1851-81 


[itUtKKTS. 


Are* In 
Square 
Miles. 

Person* 

to H 
Square 
Mile, 1881. 

r Annual Rate of Mortality per 1000 Persons living. | 

Ten Years. 

Year 

1880. 

1880 — Quarters ending 

1881 — Quarters ending 

1851-60. 

1881-70. 

1871-80. 

March. 

June. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Marcn. 

June. 

Sept. 

Dee. 

118 j 

112,827 

23*6 

24 ‘8 

22*4 

21 ’6 

26*5 

18'8 

20*4 

20*1 

22*7 

20*2 

20*6 

21*7 rt 


Table XII. —Deaths from Zymotic Diseases and from all Causes, 1841-81. 



Total 

Births. 


Deaths of 

Deaths from Principal Zymotic Diseases. 

Percentage 
of Deaths 
from 
Principal 
Zymotic 
Diseases. 


1 UlUl 

DeathB. 

under one 
Year. 

Total. 

Smallpox. 

Measles. 

Scarlet 

Fever. 

Diph- 

theria. 

Hooping- 

Cough. 

Fever. 

Diarrhoea. 

Cholera. 

1841-61 
1H5J-60 
1861 70 
1871-79 
1881 

666,661 

I 864,663 
1,067,988 
1,114,686 

623,110 

610,473 

736,342 

710,869 

81,120 

104,461 

133,776 

173,464 

176,662 

20,907 

109,244 

129,913 

166,988 

120,908 

18,681 

8,416 

7,160 

8,347 

1 16,076 

476 

13,011 

18,766 

17,8:18 

16,489 

1,601 

18, 

26, 

84,891 

18,192 

8,078 

B14 

317 

6,828 

8,792 

641 

18,079 

22,497 

26,660 

26,278 

8,488 

20,890 

22,697 

27,149 

12,111 

886 

14,946 

24,700 

30,487 

28,824 

8,767 

16,688 

12,886 

7,408 

1,196 

20*9 

21*8 

21*3 

17*0 

16*9 


Marriage- The mean marriage-rate for ten years 1870-79 was 19*2, and for 
rate. 1880 it was 18T. The percentage of children born out of wedlock 
in 1880 was 8*9, that for England being 4*8. 

Provision Mabkets and Food Supply. — A regulation passed in 
markets. 1 277 ordained that no market should be kept on London 
Bridge or elsewhere except in places specially appointed 
for the purpose, and that no person should buy wares in 
Southwark that were to be bought in the City. In 1322 
a decree was issued by the mayor that none should sell fish 
or flesh “out of the markets appointed, to wit, Bridge Street, 
East Cheap, Old Fish Street, St Nicholas shambles, and 
Stocks market and in 1328 a charter was granted to the 
corporation by Edward III., conveying to it the sole right 
to establish markets within 7 miles' circuit of the city. In 
1345 a proclamation was passed that poultry instead of 
being Bold in lanes or hostels should be brought to Leaden 
Hall, and in the Bame year it was decreed that butchers 
and fishmongers should sell in the enclosed place called 
the “ Stokkes,” and not in the king’s highway. After 
Acts passed in 1351 and 1382 on behalf of aliens and 
foreigners, all regulations formerly made in reference to 
the sale of provisions in London were repealed, and the 
dealers placed under the control of the mayor and aldermen, 
thus confirming a Bystem of public markets and bazaars 
even for the retail trade, which remained almost inviolate 
till the time of Edward VI., up to whose reign there was, 
according to Stow, scarcely such a thing as a shop between 
Westminster and St Paul’s. The system, though now 
broken up even in regard to provisions so far as the retail 
trade is concerned, remains intact in regard to the vending 
of certain provisions wholesale, and still exercises a con- 
siderable influence on general retail. The principal markets 
mentioned by Stow are Smithfield, Bartholomew Fair, 
Leaden Hall, Grass Church (Grace Church) market, chiefly 
for corn, meal, and cheese ; East Cheap flesh market, the 
adjoining alley to which, Red Rose Lane, had by this time 
received the less idyllic title of Pudding Lane, on account 
of the butchers making use of it for the disposal of the 
offal Vefore transferring it to their dung-boats on the 
Thames ; Newgate market for corn, afterwards for meat ; 
St Nicholas shambles ; Stocks market, established in 1282 
on a place occupied by public stocks, and rebuilt in 1410, 
for flesh, fish, and poultry; and the fish market in Old 
Fish Street He also states that in 1302 bread was 
sold in Bread Street in the open market Before the 
great fire Stocks market was occupied by greengrocers, 
the important vegetable market at Honey Lane had also 
been established, and markets, chiefly for meat and fowls, 
were held at Holborn Bars and outside Temple Bars. JThe 
increase of the population led in 1657 to the establishment 
by Lord Clare of Clare market, which, though now fre- 
quented only by a very humble class of buyers, was 
declared free market by a special Act of Cromwell's 


parliament, and was fqr a long time one of the principal 
markets for all kinds of provisions. Other markets sub- 
sequently established were those of St James by the earl 
of St Albans, Bloomsbury by the earl of Southampton, 

Brook market by Lord Brook, Hungerford market, New 
port market, Haymarkot, and Mayfair. Newport market 
for meat still exists, but the others have been gradually 
superseded. The principal markets now existing are 
Smithfield (central meat market and poultry market), 
Leadenhall (poultry and game), Billingsgate (fish), Covent 
Garden (fruit and vegetables), the cattle markets at Copen- 
hagen Fields and Deptford, the Bermondsey leather market, 
and the Cumberland, Smithfield, and Whitechapel hay 
markets. , 

A market for horses and cattle was held at Smithfield (Smooth- Old 
field) in the time of Fitzatephen, and doubtless long anterior to Smith- 
this. The priory of St Bartholomew in Smithfield obtained from field 
Henry II. the privilege of a fair for drapers, which was kept three market 
days yearly, originally in the churchyard at a considerable distance 
from the place occupied by the cattle market, and latterly became 
a scene of great riot, until it was abolished in 1858. A year later 
the cattlo market was removed to Copenhagen Fields. There were 
80 butchers in Iyondon and suburbs m 1588, each of whom killed 
9 oxen weekly, which in forty-six weeks, none being killed in Lent, 
would amount to 33,120 yearly. In John Erswick’s Brief Note of 
the Benefits of Fish Days (1693), it is estimated that 60 butchers, 
freemen of the city, killed each 5 oxen weekly, or altogether 800 
per week, and that the foreigners or non-freemen killed four times 
as many, or 1200 weekly, the total number of cattle annually killed 
being thus 69,000. By Richard II, a lew was passed enacting that 
no flesh should be killed in London but at Knightsbridge or such 
like distance from the city, but in the time of Stow the slaughter- 
houses of the freemen butchers were in Pentecost Lane adjoining 
8t Nicholas shambles and near the Butchers’ Hall. Probably the 
arrangements in regard to slaughter-houses were then more advanced 
in London than they are now, for, although sufficient slaughter- 
houses to dispose of all the cattle sold at Copenhagen Fields have 
been erected adjoining the market, a very large number of cattle 
are still killed in underground cellars, which, notwithstanding the 
superintendence of tho Board of Works under the Slaughter-Houses 
Act of 1874, are in the majority of cases totally unsuited for the pur- 
pose. The number of these slaughter-houses before the passing of 
the Act, when they were licensed by the justices, was 1429 ; out 
they have now been reduced to a little over 900, The following 
table (XIII.) gives the average yearly number of Bheep and cattle 
sold at Smithfield at various periods from 1781 to 1854, when the 
market was removed : — 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1731-1740 

1751-1760 

1791-1800 

1801-1810 

95,601 

86,271 

124,695 

181^18 

683,713 

648,684 

767,672 

961,940 

1842-1846 j 
1P47-1851 
1862-1864 
1864 

185.629 

226,866 

266,279 

268,008 

1,528,860 

1,480,614 

1,621,928 

1,589,380 


The market at Copenhagen Fields, Holloway, covere upwards of Oopen- 
20 acres, and was erected at a cost of £441,000, with accommoda- hagen 
tion for 6616 bullocks, 84,980 sheep, 1425 calves, and 900 pigs. 1 Fields 
Deptford foreign market, which occupies the site of Deptford dock- and 
yard, and was bought for £100,000, has an area of 22 acres. The Deptford 
following table (XIV.) gives the number of cattle, sheep, and pigs markets, 
•old at the metropolitan markets since 1870 : — 
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Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pig*. 


Home 

Supply. 

Metro- 

politan 

Cattle 

Market. 

Foreign Supply. 


Home 

Supply. 

Metro- 

politan 

Cattle 

Market. 

Foreign Supply. 


Home 

Supply. 

Metro- 

politan 

Cattle 

Market. 

i Foreign Supply. 



Metro- 
politan 
Cattle 
Mm ket. 

Foreign 

Cattle 

Market. 

Total. 

Total. 

Metro- 

politan 

Cattle 

Market. 

Foreign 

Cattle 

Market. 

Total 

Total 

Metro- 

politan 

Cattle 

Market 

Foreign 

Cattle 

Market. 

Tetal, 

Total. 

^870 

1871 

1872 
1878 

1874 

1875 
1878 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

162,881 

146,385 

178,969 

181,825 

186.992 

174,445 

189,500 

159,585 

178,680 

200,210 

178,290 

109,447 

122,086 

70,559 

118,295 

119,080 

126,565 

138,075 

41,485 

66.170 
44,995 

50.170 

88,426 

7,090 

7,175 

29,256 

21.860 

67,817 

60,675 

81,445 

120,196 

109,44 / 
122,036 
108,985 
120,385 
126.256 
155.820 
159,935 
109,302 
126,845 
126,440 
170,866 

272,278 

268,871 

287.954 

802,210 

818,247 

880,265 

849,435 

268,887 

800,625 

1 826,650 
| 848,666 

1,162.193 

981,740 

800,100 

766,645 

999,185 

917,620 

852,680 

719,771 

776,780 

807,760 

789,010 

484,555 
692,260 
568,265 
692,705 
650,850 
701,870 
767,930 
60,421 ! 
69,070 
87,040 
77,860 

... 

122,601 
2,839 
114 
86,496 
88,714 
697,714 
899,911 1 
662,197 ! 
658,899 

484,655 

692,260 

690.866 
695,044 
060,464 

787.866 
806,644 
785,186 
768,981 
749,237 
786,769 

1,036,748 

1,524,000 

1.490,966 

1,461,689 

1,649,649 

1,706,486 

1,659,824 

1,477,906 

1,686,761 

1,566,997 

1,626,769 

5,950 

7,299 

8,879 

7,795 

5,878 

8,512 

1,821 

1,675 

2,870 

1,285 

940 

5,800 

990 

40 

690 

82 

13 

710 

585 

80 

“m 

894 

16,955 

21,470 

12,678 

10,061 

26,675 

18,949 

28,864 

6,800 

990 

218 

1,084 

17,087 

21.488 

12,578 

10,061 

28,285 

19,484 

28,894 

11,250 

8,289 

8,592 

8,879 

22,915 

24,995 

14,894 

11,726 

28,665 

20,769 

94,884 


The Central London meat market, opened in Smith field in 1868 at 
a cost of about £260,000, to supersede Newgate market, is built in 
the Italian Renaissance style, with towers at tho four corners, and 
occupies about 3 acres, its length being 626 feet and its breadth 
240. Below the market area there is a railway terminus. To the 
west of tho meat market another one-third its size was opened in 
1876 for poultry and provisions. From 1869 to 1876 the toll 
received from the meat market increased from £14,220 to £18,272, 
or 284 P er cent., and with the addition of the poultry and pro- 
vision market it had increased in 1880 to £24,310, or 71 per cent. 
The total amount of meat sold in the market in 1879 was 213,61 4 
tons ; iit 1880 the total amount was 221,448 tons, of which 107,826 
tons wore country -killed, 80,905 town-killed, 7381 foreign, and 
26,836 American, the amount of American moat in 1876 being only 
•6513 tons. A large quantity of meat is conveyed to the butchers 
direct without entering the market, and several butchers also buy 
their cattle and get them killed privately. As, moreover, the cattle 
markets and the meat market supply towns and villages beyond 
the metropolitan area, there is a double impossibility of forming 
from these sales an estimate of the actual amount of butcher's 
meat consumed in Londou. 

liOadenhall, which according to Stow belonged in 1 309 to Sir Hugh 
Neville, and had boon used as a market before it came into tho 
possession of tho city in 1411, was enlarged in 1444 by an addition 
for a granary in connexion with the corn market which had been 
removed to it from Comhill, the clothes market also following 
before 1503 ; and before 1553 the foreign butchers who formerly 
stood in the High Street, off Lime Street had been ordered to take 
stalls in it. A great part of it in the time of Stow was used as a 
wool market, but afterwards it became the principal provision market 
in the city; and, according to Pennant, tho Spanish ambassador 
told Charles II. that he believed there was moro meat sold in that 
market than in all the kingdom of Spain. The Leadenhall under- 
went improvements in 1713 and 1814 ; and in 1881 a new structure 
of elegant design, with an area of 26,900 square feet, and erected 
at a cost of £50,000, was o^ned as a market for fowls and game, 
the principal commodities sold at Leadenlinll for many years. 

Billingsgate, the great ti*h market of the metropolis, whs from 
an early period a harbour for small ships and boats, and in the time 
of Stow had almost superseded its great rival Queen hithe, which 
was in the possession of the (Town. As it grew in importance fish 
stalls were erected in its neighbourhood, hut the original market for 
fish was in Fish Street; and Friday Street, Cheapside, which received 
its name from being inhabited by fishmongers who served Friday’s 
market, is mentioned as early as 1303. The Act of 1699, which 
made Billingsgate a “free market for fish,” to some extent inter- 
fered with the ancient control of the fishmongers, although the 
custom of selling fish there hod been introduced long previously. 
Until 1846 Billingsgato was a mere assemblage of wooden sheds. 
The building erected in that year was succeeded bv another in 1877, 
with an aroa of 39,000 feet instead of 20,000 ; but, on account of 
the deficiency of its communications and its defective internal ac- 
commodation and arrangements, the market is totally inadequate. 
Among several abortive efforts to establish other markets for fish 
was Columbia market, which was completed in 1869 by the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts for over £200,000, and presented as a fish market to 
the City, but faded to attract salesmen. The City authorities have 
the intention to utilize the vegetable market in course of erection at 
Smith field as a fish market, and a scheme is also being promoted for 
a fish market in the parish of St Paul, Shadwell. A fish and vege- 
table market has been established by the Great Eastern Railway 
Company at Canning Town. The quantity of fish brought to London 
by rail is not given by the markets committee prior to 1866, but in 
1848 the quantity brought by water alone was 108,789 tons. In 
1868 the total brought by water and rail was 132,004, in 1870 it 
was 117,198, in 1875 only 94,949, but since 1877, when the new 
market was opened, it has gradually increased from 107,168 to 
180,629, or nearly 2000 tons leas than in 1866, and scarcely 12,000 
non than were brought in 1848 by water alone. There has of 


late years been a more rapid increase in the quantity of water-borne 
fish, but the amount brought by rail is at nresent about two-thirds 
of tho whole. Thus, with a population which sinoe 1861 has increased 
by two-fifths, the fish supply has practically remained stagnant, 
while, owing to delay inconsequence of increased pressure of traffic, 
the fish often deteriorate so os to be unfit for human food. 

Covent Garden market, for vegetables, fruit, and flowers, which Oovsnt 
occupies the site of a convent garden belonging to Westminster Garden. 
Abbey, seems to have been used as a market very early in the 17th 
century, and it received a considerable impulse from the discontinu- 
ance o£ Stocks market on account of the building of the Mansion 
House aud also of Honey Lane market, which in 1823 was superseded 
by the City of London school, while since tho removal of Hunger- 
ford market to make way for Charing Cross Btation it has remained 
the only vegetable und flower market of importance in the metro- 
polis, although vegetables of a cheap kind are sold at the Borough 
and Spitalfields markets, watercresses at Furringdon market, which 
superseded the Floet vegetable market in 1824, ami potatoes at the 
station of the Groat Northern Railway. Until 1828 Covent Garden 
market consisted of an unsightly array of sheds. The present build- 
ing, erectod by the duke of Bedford, though lately much improved, 
is quite inadequate for its requirements, while the arrangements 
for tho disposal of mud ami refuse are very reprehensible 

Tttttersull’s, Knightsbridge, establislu5d by Richard Tattersall in Tstter- 
1780, is one of the principal marts in England for riding and soil's, 
carriage horses, and may bo regarded as tho headquarters of the 
turf. 

One of the principal difficulties connected with the establishment 
of new markets in London lies in tho inconvenient railway arrange- 
ments, which render it impossible to obtain a Bite thnt snail have 
sufficient and direct communication with the soveral districts of 
England ami with the Continent. The poorer classes obtain a Coster- 
cheap supply of vegetables and other provisions from costermongers mongers, 
and itinerant vendors, who either occupy stands in social localities, 
especially in the East End, and in High Street (Islington), Hamp- 
stead Road, Kdgoware Rond, and York Road (Somers Town), or 
hawk them tli rough the streets. The capital possessed in 1861 by 
these vondors, who then numbered 41,040, was estimated at 
£40,000, their gross amount of annual trade at £2,700,000, and 
their annual gibus at £900,000. Since that jieriod their numbers, 
capital, trade, and gains have probably increased at least one-third. 

Commerce and Industry. — London, which was a port Growth oi 
of some consequence in the time of the Romans, is spoken London 
of by Bede as the “ mart of many nations resorting to it com * 
by sea and land.” The Hanse merchants, protected by g lnerM ‘ 
clause of Magna Charta, began in the 13th century to 
frequent London in large numbers, and, after obtaining 
liberty in 1236 to land and store the wool imported by 
them, are supposed to have settled in the Steelyard about 
1250, but as early as the 8th century they had begun to 
frequent Billingsgate, and in 978 King Ethelred had 
conferred certain privileges on them and on other traders. 
Probably by the time of Pitzstephen London had become 
the most renowned mart of the world, with the exception 
perhaps of Antwerp and Bruges. The foreign merchants 
received a special charter from Edward L in 1303, and, 
notwithstanding occasional interference with their privi- 
leges, the Hanse traders, who bad erected extensive fac- 
tories and storehouses near their “Gildhall,” gradually 
absorbed the greater portion of the foreign trade of 
London, until the incorporation of the Merchant Adven- 
turers of England, in 1505, for trading in wool to the 
Netherlands. The trade with the Levant, whfbh had 
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become of some importance in the 15th century, soon 
largely extended, and commercial intercourse was also 
opened up with Barbary, Guinea, and Brazil. After the 
abolition of the special privileges of the Steelyard merchants, 
the trade in wool was transferred almost entirely to the 
Merchant Adventurers, the annual export of English wool 
aud drapery to Antwerp and Bruges in 1588 being esti- 
mated at over £2, 000, 000. The close of the 10th century 
was marked by the rapid extension of maritime discovery, 
and the spirit of enterprise was stimulated by the grant 
of monopolies to those companies which should first open 
up communication with undiscovered countries. One of the 
earliest and most successful of the great maritime companies 
was tho Russian, incorporated in 1553, which, besides estab- 
lishing an extensive commerce with the ports of Russia, 
had an overland trade with Persia. The foundation of the 
Royal Exchange by Gresham in 1560 marked, an era in 
the commercial history of London ; and the destruction of 
Antwerp by the duke of Parma in 1585 left it without a 
rival as the emporium of Europe. The settlement of many 
of the Flanders merchants in England gave a great impetus 
to the manufacture of silks, damasks, and other fine cloths, 
but from the time of the expulsion of the Steelyard 
merchants by Elizabeth in 1597 the development of the 
maritime trade of London was solely in the hands of English, 
companies. The incorporation of the Turkey Company iti 
1579, of the East India Company in 1600, of the Virginia 
Company in 1600, and of the Hudson's Bay Company in 
1670 must be regarded, not only as the most important 
events connected with the growth of the port in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, but as of prime consequence in relation 
to the social and political history of England. 

In the trade of London thoro is a large excess 
of imports over exports, urising from the fact that it 
is specially a mart, and is removed from proximity to 
any large manufacturing district. The value in 1880 of 
tho total trade of Liverpool, £ 19 1,4 89, 838, was nearly 
equal to that of London, which was £194,043,836, but the 
value of the imports of London exceeded those of Liverpool 
by nearly £34,000,000, while tho exports of Liverpool 
exceeded those of London bv about £31,000,000. London 
has almost a monopoly of the trade with the East Indies 
and China, and has thus become the chief emporium for 
tea, coffee, sugar, spices, and indigo, and for silks and 
Eastern manufactures. A great part of the overland trade 
of London with India has till quite recently been carried on 
via Southampton, which, aud also Folkestone, Newhaveu, 
and Dover, may be regarded as virtually ports of London. 
The value of the imports of Folkestone, Newliaven, and 
Dover in 1880 amounted together to £24,485,034, and 
their exports to only £4,432,244; the imports of 
Southampton were valued at £9,205,183, and its exports 
at £9,30G,326. In the Mediterranean and Levant trade 
London has now a powerfut rival in Liverpool. From 
European and Asiatic Turkey London imports com, dried 
rfuits, madder, and various other special products ; from 
Greece currants and olive oil ; from Italy olive oil, wine, 
sumach, oranges, and lemons ; from Spain wine and dried 
fruits ; from Portugal and the Azores oranges and win a 
Nearly the whole of the French trade with England is con- 
centrated in London, the imports including all the special 
French manufactures, and largo quantities of butter, eggs, 
vegetables, and corn. It is, however, largely carried on 
:hrough the southern ports, the value of the imports of silk 


to Folkestone in 1880 being £3,614,014, and those of Lon- 
don only £260,046, while the imports of eggs at Newhaveu 
greatly exceed those of London, as do also the imports of 
butter and eggs at Southampton* London absorbs the 
greater part of the Baltic imports to England, especially 
timber, corn, cattle, wool, and provisions, the tonnage of the 
shipping that entered from Germany in 1881 being 634, f41, 
from Belgium 249,161, from Sweden 416,997, from Norway 
201,056, from the northern ports of Russia 401,076, and 
from Denmark 185,684. The tonnage that entered from 
the southern ports of Russia only amounted to 60,883, but 
much of this trade is carried on via Southampton. The 
chief imports from Russia are corn, tallow, timber, hemp, 
liuseed, and wool. The fact that the staple manu- 
facture of Lancashire is cotton has enabled Liverpool to 
gain a superiority over London in the United States trade, 
with the exception of imports of tobacco from Virginia; 
but the shipping that entered London from the Atlantic 
ports of the United States in 1881 had a burden of 670,079 
tons, and from the Pacific porta of 3248 tons. From 
Central America London obtains its chief supply of the 
finer woods, and also jalap, sarsaparilla, indigo, coffee, and 
Peruvian bark, and from South America sugar, hides, india- 
rubber, coffee, diamonds, and various drugs. From Canada 
the port receives timber, corn, cattle, and provisions, from 
the Australian islands wool, oil, gold, copper, tin, provi T 
Bions, and cattle ; and it possesses more than half the trade 
of England with the West Indies, the principal imports 
being sugar and molasses, fruit, rum, coffee, cocoa, fine 
woods, pimento, and ginger. 

On account of tho burning of the records at the custom -house, and Ibreign 
the absence of regular parliamentary returns, it is impossible to give and 
a continuous summary of the progress of the shipping before 1816, colonial 
but the following table (XV.) gives the returns of the shipping trade, 
engaged in the foreign and colonial trade in various yeurs from 
1693 to that date, and the yearly average for subsequent periods : — 


1093 

1094 
1730 
1790 
1800 
1810 

1810-20 
1821-30 
1831 40 
1841-50 
1851 -00 
1801-70 
1871-80 
1881 


Enterod Inward*. 


Vessels. 


n,ub 

4,416 

4,840 

5,538 

8,018 

10,050 

11,249 

11,435 

10,705 


Tonnage. 


117,887 

135,972 

611,080 

681,005 

790,032 

620,050 

804.481 

888.481 * 

1,047,802 

1,506,463 

2,027.280 

3,938,009 

5.136,226 

6,810,048 


Cleared. 


Vessel*. 


8,077 

8,604 
H, 028 
4,030 
5,700 
7,746 
7,909 
8,018 
8,081 


Toons go. 


104,002 

81,148 

179,800 

848,098 

720,604 

018,823 


681,293 

726,954 

928,744 

1,124,703 

2,030,432 

2,641,746 

4,020,938 

4,478,900 


Since 1873 vessels with ashes and manure have been included Coasting 
in the coasting trade, and therefore the figures after that date show trade 
much greater progress than has actually taken place. In 1750 the 
number employed was 6396, and in 1796 it was 11,964 of 1,176,400 
tons. The following table (XVI.) gives details from 1866 



Entered. 

Vessels. 

3 ofmage. 

1855 

19,040 

2,852,228 

1800 

18,306 

8,164,601 

1845 

14,023 

8,086,880 

1870 1 

12,723 

2,849,872 

1874 

80,828 

3,605.449 

1881 

86,119 

4,989,668 


Cleared. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


8,483 

8,818 

8.085 

9.196 

9,889 

10,47© 


878,182 
1, 0T 7,004 
1 , 1 * 1,864 
1 , 208,699 
1,247,648 
1,468,718 


17W 

17|1 

1800 

1810 


The following table (XVII. ) give* the number of vessels registered Regis- 
ln the port of London in various years from If 01 tered 

shipping 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 


Sailin 

g Vessels, 

Steam Vessels. 

Total. 1 





Vessels. 

Tonnage, 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. * 

600 

1,841 

9,000 

4700 

84,882 

178,010 

308.209 

8*4,097 

10,106 

sc 

41,402 

60,940 

1860 

I860 

1870 

1801 

3,719 

3,411 

*,3*1 

1 1,007 

673,4*7 

080,893 

774,581 

*06.968 

888 

627 

090 

l.OTf 

07,910 

186499 

mss 

8,043 

0.900 

3,911 

*,709 

♦41,040 

860401 

1,0604*7 

1410,67* 
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foluei Declared toluea <rf the exports from London have been made at 
of ex- various periods, and are now made annually in the statement of the 
ports and trade of the United Kingdom. Since 1840 the valiie has more than 
imports, quadrupled, being in that year £1 1.586, 037, from which it gradu- 
ally rose almost without intermission till it Was £60,232,118 in 
18/4, but from that year it declined till in 1879 it was £47,386,753. 
(n 1880 it again rose to £52,600,929, considerably above the aver- 
aged the four years 1876-79, which wc* £49,884, 673, but as much 


below the average of 1878-76, which was £57.144,480. So return 
of the value of the imports is given before 1872, when they were 
£124,174,141. The value foT I860, £141,4411,907, exceeds that of 
any previous year, the next being that for 1877, £140,882,778. 
while the average for 1872-76 was £129.449,966, and for 1876-79 
£132,754,772. The following table (XvIII.) gives details of the 
principal imports for 1860 and 1880, and also a comparison with 
the United Kingdom in regard to the same articles 


Principal Articles. 

_ 

I860. 



1680. 


United Kingdom. 

Port of London. 

United Kingdom. 

Port of London. 

Animals, living : oxen, trails, and cows 

No. 

77.010 

34.079 

No. 

830,838 

199,992 

Sheep and lambs. 


330.1H9 

287,203 


941,121 

! 679,329 

Cocos 

lb 

9,009,800 

6,672.631 

tb 

93(611,101 

90,730,014 

Coffee 


82.707,740 

72.784,334 

cwts. 

1,346,461 

1,837,397 

Corn : wheat 

Qis. 

3,880,956 

1,180,903 


33,261,924 

12,808,333 

Barley 


2,112,8(11 

486,460 


11.703,990 

1,792,838 

Oats 

,, 

9,290,931 

1,043,901 

„ 

13,826.782 

9,373,681 

Pease 


314,901 

36,289 


2,146.231 

333.417 

Beans 


400.8:14 

86,303 


2,677,133 

387,842 

Indian corn 


1 ,8/* 1,762 

43.188 


37,924,738 

4,418,708 

Wheat meal or flour. 

cwts. 

3,080,290 

1,079,394 


10,338,319 

9,040,124 

Fruits: currants 


735,415 

474,949 


820,146 

482,189 

LemonB and oranges 

bushels 

UM.no 

311,111 

bushels 

3,658,799 

1,438,388 

Raisins 

cwts. 

242,770 

149.788 

cwts. 

895,290 

233.618 

Hides: tmtaflned 


848,898 

408,081 

tb 

1,241,788 

739,043 

Tanned 

lb 

4.707,272 

1,900,411 


47,653,442 

21,417,733 

Mahogany 

tons 

41,710 

22,590 

tons 

41,349 

23,700 

Metals : copper ore 


!»7,U17 

3,802 


146,473 

2,983 

Copper, part wrought and part unwrought 


11,73.1 

8,778 


86,678 

10,888 

Tin, nn wrought 

cwts. 

38,220 

50.110 

cwls. 

389,967 

881,767 

Oil : train, blubber, and spermaceti oils 

tUtlK 

17,029 

<1.314 

tuns 

13,281 

4,892 

Palm oil 

cwts. 

804,320 

133,094 

cwts. 

1,032.823 

83,306 

Olive oil 

tuns 

20,839 

3,008 

tuns 

20,260 

2,307 

Seed oil 


12,993 

9,022 


16,734 

2,978 

Provisions : bacon and hums 

cwts 

320,100 

149,230 

CWtB. 

6,384,048 

098,179 

Beef, salted 


201.239 

113.790 

„ 

1,017,966 

126,180 

Pork 


173,009 

128,043 

,, 

409,267 

120,014 

Butter 


840.112 

427,942 

„ 

2,826,306 

819,832 

Cheose 


383.283 

202,590 

,, 

1,776,097 

237,307 

Eggs 

cub. ft. 

838,477 

243,135 

gt. hund. 

6,228,403 

009,406 

Spirits: rum 

galls. 

7,319,073 

5,171,824 

gulls. 

6,107,661 

3,873,736 

Brandy 


2.342.343 

1,547,024 


3,000,833 

1,880 097 

Geneva 


633,410 

200,160 

it 

261,303 

67,918 

Sugar: unrefined 

cwts. 

8,817,276 

4,846.132 

cwts. 

17.001,613 

6,309,338 

Refined and crush sugar 

ff 

343,010 

98,281 

,, 

8,086,074 

1,896.903 

Molasses 


600,303 

95,372 





lb” 

88,946,389 

88,711,080 

lb 

206, 97 i, 370 

206,810*609 

Tobacco 


48,936,471 

28,483,031 


39,671,978 

26, 643,681 

Cigars 


2,727,233 

1,469,224 


3,602,928 

2,044,738 

Wine 

galls. 

12.473,001 

9,178,729 

galls. 

17.383,496 

10,682,179 

Wood and timber: not sawn 

loads 

1,273,109 

212,381 

loads 

2,130,341 

222,388 

Sawn or spilt 


1,432,800 

411,064 

„ 

4,116,749 

1,203,218 

Staves 

f 

76,378 

27,090 

,, 

103,636 

83,729 

Wool : Bheop and lambs 

tt, 

143,301.631 

79,700,316 

lb 

400,900,907 » 

338,776,738 

Alpaca and Duma 

« 

2,894,920 

31,662 


2,348,636 

- 


Docks. In the time of Stow, Billingsgate had begun to supersede Queeit- 
hithe as the principal landing place of the port of London ; but ho 
also gives a list of other “ common watergates,” and mentions that 
there were besides “divers private w harts and keys all along from 
the east to the west end of the city, where merchants of all nations 
had landing places, warehouses, cellars, and stowage of their goods 
and merchandise/ On account, however, of the attempts made to 
avoid the payment of custoxis by the use of private landing places, 
a royal proclamation of Elizabeth appointed certain quays to f>o 
used as general landing places and others for special purposes. 
After the great fire the limits of the port were declared to be the 
North Foreland arid London Bridge; certain wharves named “ legal 
quays” were apjwmitod for the general trade, and others named 
sufferance wharves were permitted to be Used under certain con- 
ditions with the special leave of the commissioners. The frontage 
of the legal quays in 1795 was only 1419 feet, and of the suffer- 
ance quays about 3500 feet, and so inadequate was the storage 
accommodation that it would not have sufficed even for the single 
article of sugar. After the proposal for the establishment of wet 
docks Was made by the West India Company the system was very 
rapidlv extended. The West India docks at the Isle of Dogs were 
opened in 1802, the London docks at Wapping in 1805, the East 
India docks at Blackwall in 1806, Bt Katherine's docks to the wist 
of the Tower in 1828, the Victoria docks in 1850, and the Millwall 
docks at the Isle of Dogs in 1868. The West India Company was 
granted for twenty years a monopoly of the West India trade, the 
London Dock Company of the trade in wine, brandy, tobacco, and 
rice, and the East India Company of the East India and China trade, 
but in no case Were the privileges of the companies renewed. The 
various docks have at different times undergone improvement and 
extension to meet modem necessities, the latest addition being the 
Albert extension of the Victoria dock, opened in 1880, which affords 
an additional water space of 70 acres, and is unsurpassed in the com- 
pleteness of its arrangements byany other dock in the world. The 
Bt Katherine's, London, and Victoria and Albert docks are now 
held by one company, and the East end West India docks by 
another, who are adding to their accommodation by the construc- 
tion of the Tflbur? docks specially for ocean steamers. AH the 
gMitt merchandise docks am thus on the north side of the river,— 


tho Commercial (locks, which dute from 1696, and were reconstructed 
in 1807, and the Murrey docks (1812), on tho south side of the river, 
being used almost exclusively for timber and grain. The position 
of fit Katherine’s docks renders it impossible to adapt them to 
inodcrn requirements ; and probably, on account of the increased 
use of large ocean steamers, all the older docks may soon be super- 
seded as regards the bulk of the foreign trade. Tho water area of the 
docks on the north side of tho river, which in 1861 was 272 acres, 
will soon bo 465 acres. The Surrey and Commercial dock, which 
is very complicated in its construction, has a total area, including 
land and water, of 330 acres. The land and water area (in acres) 
of the several (locks on tho north side of the river at present com- 
pleted or in process of construction is as follows (Table XIX.) : — 


Docfej. 

London. 

St 

Kathe- 

rine’s. 

East and 
West 
India. 

Victoria 

and 

Albert. 

Mill- 

wall. 

Tilbury. 

Total. 

Water 

40 

10 

186 

173 

86 

70 

466 

Land 

39 

13 

210 

460 

200 

330 

1,472 

Total... 

99 

23 

346 

633 

m 

600 | 

Mir 


The bonded warehouse System was sanctioned in the port of Lon- Ware- 
don in 1803, and tho exclusive enjoyment for severul years of this houses, 
privilege gave it a great advantage over the other ports of tho king- 
dom. Tho warehouses of tho dock companies, each occupied with 
their special class of goods, embrace a large jKirtion of the City area, 
but the rapidity With which goods now pass Into consumption 
renders this kind of dock property at present tety unprofitable, and 
it is probable that Very soon many of the warehouse# will be turned 
to other uses. 

The Custom-House in Lower Thames fltreet was built by Lding, Custom* 
1814-17, but on account of the subsidence of the central part the house, 
present Coriuthian fb$ade, 490 feet in length, designed by Smirke, 
was afterwards added. In the building there is a mttsettm- con- 
taining various old documents and spedmens of articles seised by 
the custom-house authorities. ? 

Trinity House, Tower Hill, a plain building with an ornamental Trinity 
f* 9 *de, erected in 1798 from the dsdens of Wyatt, is the seat of an House* 
association of matins** which rescind a charter from Hbttry THL 
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in 1614, and gradually acquired the management of lighthouse* and 
buoys not only on the Thames but on the whole English coast, be- 
sides the superintendence of naval arsenals and dockyards. Along 
with the corporation of the City it had the conservancy of the 
Thames, until those authorities were superseded by the Thames 
Conservancy Board. Its general rights and privileges have also been 
much curtailed since 1863, when it was put under the partial con- 
trol of the Board of Trade, but it has still the solo charge of the 
erection and maintenance of lighthouses and buoys, the examination 
of pilots and of navigating lieutenants : and two of its elder breth- 
ren act as nautical advisere in the High Court of Admiralty. 

The City. The prosperity of that portion of London known as the City is 
largely due to its proximity to the port, but the rapid development 
of the trade of the port is closely connected with the increase of 
London outside the City limits, which is of course dependent on a 
groat varioty of causes. The uninterrupted extension of the busi- 
ness and financial transactions of the City, and the connexion of 
these with the rapid increase of the surrounding population, is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the fact that the rateable annual value of the 
City has risen from about £760 an acre in 1801 to about £6300 an 
acre in 1881 ; that the net profits under the commercial and mer- 
cantile schedule I) for the combined boroughs of the metropolis 
(1879-80) amounted to £81,088,308, of which the profits for the City 
alone amounted to £39,263,424, a larger sum than that of the 
whole seventeen next largost cities and towns of the United King- 
dom; and that the number of persons entering the City daily during 
the sixteen hours of business nas increased from 067,879 in 1806 to 
739,040 in 1881. 

Ex- The business centre of London is the Royal Exchange, which 

changes, occupies a commanding position between Threadneetlle Street and 
Cornnill, at the principal convergence of the City thoroughfares. 
The first building, erected 1605-70 by Sir Thomas Gresham and 
presented to the City, was destroyed by the great fire, and the second 
opened in 1669 was also burnt in i 838. The present exchange 
(1839-44), designed by Tite and erected at a cost of £180,000, is a 
quadrangular structure with an imposing Corinthian portico at its 
princii^l entrance, and encloses a court surrounded by an ambu- 
latory. It is in the open central area that the commercial transac- 
tions take place-- the ground floor being occupied by shops and 
offices, and tho principal floor by insurance companies and “ Lloyd’s 
rooms.” The, principal exchanges for special articles are the corn 
exchange in Mark Lane, whore the privilege of a fair was originally 
granted by Edward I. ; the wool exchange in Coleman Street ; the 
coal exchange adjoining the custom-house, erected in 1849 in the 
Italiun style, and consisting of a rotunda surmounted by a dome; 
and the auction mart for landed property in Tokenhouse Yard. 
The metal market is a very important one ; and there is also a 
very large consignment of precious metals and diamonds, the 
workera in which are chiefly concentrated in the neighbourhood of 
The Mint. Olerkenwell. Tho Royal Mint, Tower Hill, erected in 1806 on the 
site of the Cistercian abbey of St Mary, is the only mint in Eng- 
land for tho fabrication of gold and silver coins, but bronzo coins 
are chiefly made at Birmingham, and gold coinage is now also 
manufactured at Sidney and Melbourne. 

Banking. Tho unique commercial position of London, and its intercourse 
with every quarter of the globe, have assisted to make it financially 
in a more complete sense than it is commercially the metropolis 
of tho world. The stock jobbers and brokers, who according 
to the City census of 1881 numbered 1682, and who have their 
offices chiefly in the courts and alleys adjoining the Bank of 
England and the Royal Exchange, are nearly all members of tho 
stock exchange, for whom the present building in Capol Street was 
erected in 1801 ; but there is also an open stock exchange iu 
Lothbury. The earliest approximation to banking transactions in 
London appeared in the negotiations for loans between Elizabeth and 
. the principal city merchants, but the general adoption of the system 
was due to the civil war, when the merchants, some of whom had 
already made use of the Royal Mint as a bank of deposit, and the 
landed proprietors, bogan to place their money for the sake of 
greater security in the hands of the goldsmiths. Some of the 
private banks now existing, such as Coutts’s and Child’s, date from 
the 17th century, and a new era in the financial history of London 
was inaugurated in 1694 by the foundation of the Bank of England, 
of which a full account is given in the article Banking (vol. iii. 
p. 816 »q.). Until 1733 the business of the bank was carried on 
at Grocers’ Hall. The present building, which covers about 4 acres, 
and was enlarged in 1770 and 1788 by Sir Robert Taylor and Sir 
John Soane, presents to the street a low triangular wall without 
windows, and almost entirely devoid of ornament except at the 
north-west corner, which was copied from the temple of the Sibyl at 
Tivoli. Until the establishment of the London and Westminster 
Bank in 1834, the Bank of England was the only joint-stock bank 
in London. The private and joint-stock banks wnich have offices 
in London now number over 150. The principal banks are mem- 
bers of the Clearing House near Lombard Street, where a daily 
exchange of draft* or cheques is effected. For the year ending 
April 30, J 882, the total amount of bills, cheques, Ac., paid at the 


Clearing House was £6,882,646,000, the largest sum paid in any of 
the fifteen years for which statistics have been collected, the amount 
for the first year ending 1868 being only £8,267,411,000. The 
extent of the commercial enterprise of London is strikingly indi- 
cated by the large number of companies, with their field of operations 
chiefly in foreign countries, which have been projected in the City 
or have in it their headquarters. The foreign operations of these 
companies are however sometimes only nominal, their real business 
being wholly confined to London itself*. 

The largest manufacturing industry in London is that of brewing, Brewing 
the number of common brewers in 1880 being 110, who made use 
of 9,955,177 bushels of malt, while of the 412,192 barrels of beer 
exported from the United Kingdom 286,206 were from London. 

To supply the breweries with water, wells now require to be sunk 
below tne chalk to the greensand. According to Stow, the brewers 
in 1585 in London and Westminster, who then remained “near to 
the friendly water of Thames,” numbered 26, some of them 
being foreigners, who first introduced the art of cultivating hops. 

Among the oldest and most important of the breweries now existing 
is that of Barcluy, Perkins, &Co., which covers an area of 12 acres, 
belonged at one time to Johnson’s friend Thrale, and occupies the 
site of the old Globe theatre. 

Silk- weaving, which received a special impulse from the settle- Miscel- 
ment of foreign refugees at Spitalfields after the revocation of the lanedus 
edict of Nantes, has within the lost fifty years been in a stagnant indus- 
condition, owing chiefly to the rivalry of Lancashire. The majority trie*, 
of the other manufactures are carried on in the neighbourhood 
of the Thames. The ships built in London in 1881, which are 
principally yachts, numbered 04, but their total tonnage was only 
2723. The principal shipbuilding yards are at the Isle of Dogs. 
Boat-building is extensively carried on at Chelsea and at several 
other places in the upper reaches of the river. There are large 
engineering- works at Lambeth and Millwall, potteries and glass- 
works at Lambeth, Whitefriars, and Southwark, tanneries at Ber- 
mondsey, chemical- workB on the Lea, paper- works on the Wandle, 
and sugar bakeries at Whitechapel. The cabinetmakers’ shops are 
situated principally in the neighbourhood of Shoreditch, but there 
ore several adjoining Tottenham Court Road and Hampstead Rood, 
where upholstery warehouses are very numerous. Lucifer match 
making gives employment to a large number of women and children 
in the eastern districts. There arc oxtensive hat manufactories in 
Lambeth. Tho special manufactures in different parts of London 
are too numerous for mention. The principal depfits of the carriage- 
builders are in Long Acre. A large trade in Becond-hand clothing 
is done by tho Jews at Houndsditeh, especially on Sunday morning, 
and on the same day of the week there are bird and fancy animal 
fairs at Church Street, Bethnal Greon, and at St Andrew’s Street, 
Bloomsbury, near the Seven Dials. The centre of the wholesale 
book trade is in Paternoster Row, but some of the principal pub- 
lishers have their premises in the neighbourhood of Coven t Garden 
and still farther west. Fleet Street is largely occupied with the 
offices of tho London and the provincial daily newspapers, but the 
office of the Timm is in Printing-house Square. The weekly news- 

n HTs have their offices chiefly m streets running off the Strand. 

’aitpkrism. — London since 1867 has been divided into thirty Poor-lai 
poor-law unions, which are governed ( by boards of guardians, for unions, 
tho most part elected annually by the householders and owners of 
iropertv, the number of votes possessed by each owner or house- 
loldor varying from one to six, according to the value of the property. 

A proportion of the guardians in each union are so ex officio , or are 
nominated by the Local Government Board. The Act of 1867 
authorized the establishment of outdoor dispensaries in any union 
or parish ; and in twenty-seven of the thirty unions of the metro- 
polis there are now forty-seven of these dispensaries, the number 
of prescriptions made up in tho year 1880 being over a million. 

For the maintenance of lunatics and insane poor, of patients 
suffering from contagious diseases, and of pauper children at 
school, and for the relief of casual paupers, a metropolitan common 
poor fund is provided, through the operation of which the cost 
of maintaining the poor is now equalized, to the extent of 42*3 
per cent, of the whole sum applied over the metropolitan area. 

The good results wffiich have followed, both in lessening expense 
and diminishing pauperism, especially outdoor pauperism, form 
a strong argument for the complete equalization of the rate*, 
and the creation of a united poor-law authority for the whole 
metropolis. Tho three unions which in 1880 contributed most in 
aid of the poorer ones were Kensington (£27,706), St George’s 
(£25,299), and the City of London (£61,080); and the three unions 
most benefited wexe Holborn (£21,048), Bethnal Green (£19,886^ 
and St Saviour’s, Southwark (£23,086^ ; but, a* will be seen from 
Table XXI. below, great inequality still exists in the rating, and 
the rate is generally higher in the poorer districts. Each poor-law 
union possesses one or more worknouses, but the accommodation 
is inadequate, and difficulty in dealing satisfactorily with applicants 
often follows. Several unions, by the power* granted them under 
the Act of 1867, have combined into district* to provide infirmaries 
for the sick and imbecile, there being now only three unions— 
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Bethnal Green, Hampstead, and Lewisham— whose sick are not 
treated in establishments under medical supervision. In addition 
to this, the several unions and parishes are combined into one 
metropolitan asylums district, with a managing body of sixty 
members, fifteen of whom are nominated by the Local Government 
Board. The total number of persons relieved in establishments 
belonging to the managers of the metropolitan asylums district 
since the first was opened in 1870 ling been more than 1200 in 
imtfccile asylums, nearly 50,000 in hospitals for infectious diseases, 
and 1375 on board the “ Exmouth ” training ship, which was estab- 
lished in March 1876. The paupers’ schools fall to be noticed under 
another section (see below, p. 834). The amount of accommodation 
provided in the various establishments of the unions in July 1870 
was 35,093 beds, and in December 1880 it was 63,382 beds. Table 
XX. gives a summary of the poor rate returns for 1880 ; Table XXL 
the rateable value of the different unions in 1871 and 1881, and the 


average pauperism, the amount of adjusted relief, and the rate lu 
the pound for relief in 1880 ; and Taole XXII. various particulars 
in reference to metropolitan pauperism for 1871 and 1880. 

The annual income of the various charitable institutions in Charitlefr 
London is now over £4,000,000, of which at least tliree-fonrths 
is spent in London. That of the endowed parochial charities of 
the City of London in 1865 was £64,500, which by 1881 had 
increased to 4116,960, those of Westminster being in the same 
years £26,555 and £83,124. The inoome of the charities of the 
Liveij Companies in 1869 was stated to be £96,027, and now tbo 
1 028 charities belonging to the companies have an aggregate income 
of £185, 829, represen ting a capital value of £4,456,7687 The amount 
spent on education is £65,180, and on doles £108,498. In addition, 
the charities of the corporation probably possoss an annual income 
of £30,000. The parliamentary commission appointed to inquire 
into tho endowed parochial charitios of the City of London and 


Table XX. — Summary of Poor Rate Returns for 1880. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. | 

From Poor 
Rates. 

In Aid of Poor Ratos. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Relief of tho Poor. 

Unco nected with the 
Poor. 

Partly Con- 
nected with 
the Poor. 

Total 

Treasury 

Subvention. 

Other 

Receipts. 

In-Maln- 

tenanco. 

On* -Main- 
tenance. 

Asylums, 
Work- 
housca, <tc. 

Total.* 

Law. 

Police 

Rato. 

Other 

Purposes, 

£2,859,487 

£112,385 

£115,051 

£2,687,473 

£513,776 

£198,422 

£1,107.051 

£1,817,972 

£0,110 

£013,444 

£42J80 

£110,137 

£2,090,443 


* Including £1876, the difference arising In adjusting tho charge of lellef. 


Table XXI. 


Unions. 

Rateablo Value, 
Year commenced 
(*fh April 1871. 

Rateable Value, 
Year commenced 
Oth April 1881 

Average Pauperism, 1880. 

Adjusted Relief 
to the Poor, 
1880. 

Rate per £1 
for Relief, 
1880. 

i 

j indoor. 

Outdoor. 

West District. 

Kensington 

£ 

935,720 

280,704 

938,597 

841,749 

1 ,890,033 

NIL 

(123,041 

£ 

1,048,187 

546,864 

1,189 804 
406,363 

j. 2,280,929 
786.100 

1,370 

788 

913 

1,180 

2,189 

549 

900 

784 

946 

1,838 

£ 

i. d. 
i ai 

Fulham 

8R444 

08,247 

1 7 
1 0 
1 6 


Paddington 


Chelsea 


St George’s 

133,110 


Closo of St Peter 

1 2* 

Westminster 

930 

853 

42,074 

1 2* 



Total West District 

4,979.844 

0,916,063 

7.325 

6,374 

877,006 




North District. 

St Marylobone 

1,158,979 

1,149,817 

203,915 

984,041 

578,801 

1,383,987 

1,191,401 

417,283 

1,446.220 

942,240 

2,804 

215 

8,298 

1,791 

1.200 

1,880 

190 

92,649 

21,014 

100,008 

81,602 

54,5(12 

1 4 
1 1 

1 7 
1 4 
1 * 


St Pan eras 


Hampstead 

Islington 

Hackney 

4.442 

3,203 

2,690 


Total North District 

4. 135, 55(1 

5,080.197 

9,464 

12,311 

850,296 


Central District. 

307,192 

Nil. 

653,0(31 

723,(131 

368,418 

1 8,800 
700,41! 

1,142 

886 

700 

81,981 

42,470 

101,633 

1 11 

14 


Lincoln’s Inn 

452 

4,060 



]• 913,110 

2 5 



Nil. 

3,667 


Omy'a Inn 

Nil. 

15,203 





London, City of 

2,621.775 

3,603,015 

2,082 

2,828 

180,777 

1 * 

Tho TempUv, % 

Nil. 

31,620 







Tnfjil Central District 

4,108 004 

6,643,639 

7,008 

8,102 

860,707 



' M 

East District. 

Shoreditch 

Bethnal Green , t 

440,089 

270,524 

680.411 

857,861 

1.691 

1,785 

1,485 

1.247 

46,377 

81,020 

31,843 

23,0 >9 

1 9 

1 11 

Whitechapel 

314,850 

370,334 

1,350 

423 

1 09 


St, George/ s ^ti the Rant 

184,175 

199.237 

t ,486 

880 

2 65 


Stennov 

250,103 

818.409 

1 .000 

848 

80,038 

23,066 

9 1 


Mile End bid Town 

208,042 

336,344 

1.228 

987 

1 0 

pnplr.r , . r .... 

447,062 

070,470 

1.460 

1.673 

56,003 

1 10} 





Tntul Vnaf nutri/>t 

2,182,096 

2,832,126 l 

9.966 

0,498 

241,286 







South District. 

St Siivtniif's 

724,346 

939,863 

3,330 

3.899 

77.980 

1 94 


St OlavnV 

570,300 

775,330 

1,907 

1,890 

06.107 

1 8( 


Lambeth 

919,016 

1.284,802 

2,390 

4,088 

96,311 

1 8 


Wandsworth and Clapham 

094.815 

1,188.278 

1,294 

1,494 

60,607 

1 4i 
1 8 


Camberwell , 

477,308 

803.413 

1 69S 

1,861 

03,844 


Greenwich . 

401,409 

211.972 

017.252 

1,830 

2,068 

68,496 

2 44 

Woolwich.. . * ■ 

279,847 

430 

908 

82,021 

1 8| 

Lewisham 

384,805 

547,169 

1,051 

2, 642 

80,197 

2 9J 




Total of South District 

4,390,098 

6,430,994 

18,841 | 

18,385 

486,005 





Total of the Metropolitan Unions. 

19,790,257 

27,402.508 

48,251 

60,005 

1,817,427 

1 6} 






Table XXII. 


Parochial 

Year. 

Total Relief to 
the Poor 
Adjusted. 

Rate per £1 
on Rateable 
Value. 

In-MaJntcn- 

ance. 

Outdoor 

Relief. 

Ratio of 
Outdoor 
Relief to In. 

Mean Numfc 

Indoor. 

«r of Paupers. 

Outdoor. 

Total 

Ratio 

per 1000 of 
Population. 

1871 

1880 

£ 

1,646.108 

1,817,972 

t. rf 

IS! 

L 

£ 

486,208 

018,776 

£ 

412,299 

198,422 

48*6 : 61 '4 
27'9:72T 

86,739 

48,201 

116,554 

60,660 

108.293 

08.916 

i 47 

| 27 


"xiv. - io£ 








Police. 


PriRons. 


Elemen- 

tary 

schools. 
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Westminster in the report of 1880 divides them into two classes,— 
those that are eleemosynary and those that are ecclesiastical. In 
regard to the first, it states that it is impossible to effect a satis* 
faotory combination or readjustment of them under existing cir- 
cumstances, and, in regard to the second, that they are so far libe- 
rated by altered circumstances as to require ^appropriation to new 
charitable use. 

Crime.— The London police district, or “Greater London, is 
C vided into two police jurisdictions, that of the metropolitan police, 
with an area of 440,919 acres, and that of the City police, with an 
area of 668 acres. The Metropolitan police force, which superseded 
the night watch in 1830, owes its existence to a bill introduced by 
Sir Robert Peel, providing for the establishment of u Metropolitan 
jH)lieo under the control of the executive government. In 1839 
the old wutch was abolished within the City limits and a City police 
force appointed, which, however, is entirely under the control of the 
common council. There are two police courts within the City 
district, viz., Guildhull and Mansion House; and thirteen within 
the Metropolitan district, viz., Bow Street, Clerked well. Great Marl- 
borough Street, Marylebone, Westminster, Lambeth, Southwark, 
Thames (Stepney), Worship Street, Woolwich, Greenwich, Hammer- 
smith, and Wandsworth. Tlie headquarters of the Metropolitan police 
are at Scotland Yard. The expenses of the two City police courts in 
1880 were £10,031, and those of the Metropolitan police courts wore 
£59,009, of which £10,627 was defrayed by fines and forfeitures. 
The Metropolitan police have power to regulate the street traffic, to 
inipect ana license calm, omnibuses, und other public conveyances, to 
interfere in abating smoke nuisance, and to inspect common lodging- 
houses. From 6168 in 1861 the Metropolitan force had in 1880 in- 
creased to 10,943, or one to every 430 of the population ; the City 
police force from 628 to 830, or one to every 61 of the population. 
The increase of the City polieo force is necessitated wholly by the in- 


crease in the number of persons who daily frequent the City, for not 
only has the night population greatly cumin lished, but the resident 
criminal population has become almost extinot The number of 
persons belonging to the criminal classes in the whole police district 
of the metropolis in 1880 was 2892, or one in 1992 of the popula- 
tion in 1881 ; the number of known thieves 1385, the number in 
England being 17,907 ; the number of indictable offences was 
17,835 (of which 1137 occurred in the City), the number in Eng- 
land being 52,427 ; and the number of apprehensions 5261 (City 
612), the number in England being 22,231. Of indictable offences 
49 were murders, 6 attempted murders, 443 attempted suicide, 
1160 burglaries, 8918 simple larcenies, 1746 larcenies from the 
poison, and 367 utterances of counterfeit coin ; 47 bodies of per- 
sons found dead and unknown were photographed and not identi- 
fied. The number of offences determined summarily within the 
area of the Metroj>olitan police district was 126,802, or 11*41 to 
every policeman, the proportion of indictable offences to overy police- 
man being 6*70. The number of offences determined summarily 
witbiu the City area was 5649, or only 6*70 to every policeman, while 
the proportion of indictable offences was only *78. The total expense 
of the Metropolitan }>oliee was £1,168,061, or about £106 per man; 
£461,334 was contributed to tlie expense from public revenue, and 
£93,071 was received for special services. The expense of the City 
police, £90,662 in 1880, is defrayed wholly by rate, and the cost per 
man is about £109. 

The following table (XX III.) gives details regarding police and 
crime in the Metropolitan police district since 1871, by which it 
will be aeon that, although comparod with the increase of popula- 
tion the total number of apprehensions has diminished, there has of 
late years been a considerable increase in the number of felonies, 
ami that the amount of property lost by felonies has been increasing 
very seriously : — 
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1871 

0,(155 

71,0(51 

2,(555 

45,(508 

1(5 02(5 

10,054 

£77,328 

£10,284 

4-444 

(5,142 

24,213 

(5*368 

1872 

0,781 

78.203 

2,45(5 

52,472 

17,(551 

10,271 

71,704 

10,10(5 

4*549 

6,67(5 

20,100 

7*502 

1873 

0,883 

73,857 

2,410 

50.441 

1 8,870 

10,(5(17 

84,000 

20,957 

4*780 

4,78(5 

29,756 

7*635 

1874 

9,058 

(17,703 

2,30(1 

45.88(5 

17,814 

9,858 

77,498 

18,420 

4*433 

4,004 

20,156 

(5*509 

1875 

10,227 

72,(50(5 

2,343 

49,712 

17,003 

9,729 

99 208 

20,402 

4*182 

3,724 

30,970 

7*578 

1878 

10,2(58 

7(5,214 

2,47(5 

51,880 

18,803 

10,210 

135,570 

10,998 

4*48(5 

4,162 

32,328 

7*070 

1877 

10,44(5 

77.082 

2,571 

54,034 

20,281 

10,402 

118,(5*0 ; 

21,10(5 

4*657 

4,510 

32,3(50 

7*274 

1878 

10,477 

83,74(1 

i 2,724 

57,038 

21,702 

10,840 

157.283 

50,786 

4‘H0(I 

4.430 

35,408 

7*809 

1870 

10,711 

81, JIM . 

1 2,034 

54,754 

21 801 

11,431 

101,708 

22,1(50 i 

4*739 

4,393 

33.892 

7*380 

1880 

10,043 

79,400 

2,(500 

50,400 

23,020 

13,330 

120,(587 

| 57,881 

5*081 

4,504 

20,888 

0*346 


The Newgate and Holloway prisons are in the hands of the Court 
of Aldermen. Newgate, rebuilt after the riots of 1780, is now no 
longer used for jiersons awaiting trial in the Central ( 'curt. The City 
prison, Holloway, which is the house of correction for City prisoners, 
was erected in 1851 at a cost of nearly £100,000. Bridewell, which 
occupied the site of a royal jialaee, and was granted to the city as 
a house of correction hy Edward VI., was discontinued in 1804 ; 
the old Fleet prison was abolished in 1844, its site being now 
occupied by the Memorial Hall of the Congregationulists ; Horse- 
monger Lane prison was superseded by Wandsworth prison ; and the 
Marshalaea in Southwark, immortalized by Charles Dickens, hud 
been discontinued long before bo wrote. The house of detention for 
Middlesex is Clerkenvvell, and its houses of correction are Coldbath 
Fields for male prisoners and Westminster for females. Wands- 
worth is the prison for Surrey. The convict prisons within the 
metropolitan area are Brixtmi, Millbank, Benton ville, Wormwood 
Scrubs, Woking, und Fulham. 

Education. — Until the constitution of a School Board for 
London in 1870, the only special organizations for providing educa- 
tion to the ]>oorer classes in London were the British and Foreign 
School Society, founded in 1808, and the National Society, founded 
in 1811. Many of the parish schools became amalgamated with 
those of the National Society, but the united efforts of theso socie- 
ties, and also of the Church of England, of the different denomi- 
nations, and of various promiscuous charitable institutions, failed so 
completely to meet the necessities of the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, that iu 1851 the total number of scholars attending puulic 
schools was onlv 167,298, and that in 1871 the returns of the 
voluntary schools showed that there was accommodation fur only 
268,259 childrou, or 39 per cent, of the estimated population of 
school age. Bv October 1881 the School Board l)ad supplied 
accommodation for 236,024 children, which with that in voluntary 
schools gives a total number of places sufficient for 602,095 children, 
in addition to which schools are in the process of erection for 
upwards of 100,000 more. Up to August 1881, 6838 children were 
sent to industrial schools at the instance of the board, and the 
board now pos se sses three industrial schools under its own manage- 
ment. The total number of children attending workhouse, separate 
union, and parochial and district schools in 1880 was 35,223, the 
amount paid to teachers in these schools being £37,110. The total 


expenditure of the School Boa»L4br the year ending 25th March 
1881 was £1,236,360. The paid hy rating authorities iu 

1881-82 was £676,579, tho rawJ m the pound being 6*15d., a less 
rate than that for 1880 -81, which was 6*‘28d., but in all probability 
there may for some years bo a slight increase. The average cost 
of the 3129 teachers in 1880 was £123. The gross cost per child 
has men from £2, 4s. 9d. in 1874 to £2, 17s. Id. in 1881, but there 
will probably be a considerable diminution when the schools become 
all fully occupied throughout a whole year. The following table 
(XXIV.) gives a comparison of cost between the board schools and 
other schools of London and of England in 1880 : — 
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24 
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4 
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1 7 0J 
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j London 

0 8 

4 

1 18 7 

0 16 44 

2 s m 

2 17 7# 

England 

0 9 

0 

0 18 7 

0 15 7} 

1 12 1} 

2 1 Ilf 


Fitzstephen mentions that in his time the three principal churches Gram- 
possessed by ancient privilege and dignity celebrated schools, and mar 
that other schools were permitted on sufferance. Tho churches schools, 
referred to are supposed by Stow to have been St Paul’s Cathedral, 

St rater’s at Westminster, and St Saviour’s, Bermondsey, in 
Southwark. The various other priories and religious houses which 
were afterwards founded had each its school, though of less fame 
than the earlier ones. On account of the suppression of the alien 
priories and religions houses by Henry V., Henry VI. in 1445 
founded grammar schools at St Martin’s-le-Grand, St Mary-le-Boi?, 

St Dun stan’s in the West, and St Anthony’s, and in the following 
year others in St Andrew’s, Holborn, All Hallows the Great; St 
Peter’s, Cornhill, and in the hospital of St Thomas of Aeon. Tlw 
custom of school disputations mentioned by Fitzstephen was coir- 
tinued till the time of Stow, who states that they were restrained 
on account of the quarrels between the boys of St Paul’s and St 
. Anthony’s. In his time the principal schools “repairing to these 
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exeroiiee ” were St Paol’e, St Peter’s (Westminster), St Thomas of 
Aeon, and St Anthony’s. The last-named, which commonly pre- 
sented the beet scholars, and at which Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Chancellor Heath, and Archbishop Whitgift received their educa- 
tion, had, however, latterly greatly decayed. Up to the time of the 
dissolution of the monasteries education in England had been in 
the hands of the religious houses, but, though many of the grammar 
schools in London were then discontinued, several were re-erected 
andsre-endowed, and others were added in subsequent years. Of 
these schools there are now existing 8t Paul’s, St Peter’s (West- 
minster), Christ’s Hospital (Blue Coat School), Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Charterhouse, Mercers’ School, and the City of London 
School. 

St Paul’s School, St Paul’s Churchyard, was re-established in 1512 
by Dean Colot, for the free education of one hundred and fifty-three 
poor children, and was endowed with lands whose original annual 
value was £122, 4s. 7id.» but which now yield nearly £(1000 yearly. 
The board of governors consists of thirteen members chosen by 
the Mercers’ Company and nine nominated by the universities. 
Vacancies on the foundation are filled up by competition, and the 
school fee for the scholars is £20. The course of study, which 
formerly was chiefly classical, is now specially designed to prepare 
for the army examinations. The site of the school will soon lie 
changed to West Kensington, where grounds to the extent of Id 
acres have been purchased. 

St Peter’s School, Westminster, rc-endowed by Queen Elizabeth in 
1560, provides for 40 queen’s scholars on the foundation ; and the 
school is also attended by about 1 80 day pupils. Besides six junior 
exhibitions tenable at school, there are eight exhibitions to Oxford 
or Cambridge. The management of the school is regulated by ilie 
Public Schools’ Act of 1868. The school, which is in the Dean’s 
Yurd, was formerly the dormitory of the monks of the abbey. 

Christ’s Hospital (Blue Coat School), Newgate Street, founded by 
Edward VI. in 1583 ou the site of the monastery of Greyfriars, has 
an annual income of over £60,000, and the number of children on 
the foundation is about 1180, including 440 at the preparatory 
school at Hertford, of whom 90 are girls. The school is under the 
management of a court of governors, to which any one may be 
admitted on payment of a donation of £500. The education is 
, chiefly commercial, but four boys are annually sent to the univer- 
sities. Tile Doys still retain their ancient dress, as well as several 
peculiar privileges. 

Merchant Taylors’ School, which was formerly situated in Suffolk 
Lane, but in 1875 was removed to the Charterhouse, was founded 
by the Merchant Taylors’ Company in 1501, and provides for the 
education of 500 hoys annually on payment of 12 guineas in the 
lower school, and 16 guineas in the upper. The site of the present 
building was purchased for about and the new school-house 

cost £30,000. The rooms of the pMronm of Charterhouse remain 
entire, as well as the chapel of tike foie 1612, the master’s lodge, 
and the great chamber, the interior of which is a very fine specimen 
of Elizabethan work. 

Charterhouse, formerly a Carthusian monastery and afterwards the 
seat of the Howards, was purchased by Sir Thomas Sutton, and in 
1611 endowed as a school. On the foundation 80 pensioners are 
maintained at Charterhouse*, and 60 scholars at the school at 
Godaiming, where it was removed in 1872. 

The Mercers’ Grammar School, Collegiate Hill, Dowgate, was 
^originally attached to the hospital of St Thomas of Aeon, which was 
sold in 1522 to the Mercers' Company on condition that they main- 
tained the school. Of the 1 80 scholars 25 are free. 

For the City of London School, founded by the City corporation 
in 1885, at Milk Street, Cheapside, to supply education to sons of 
respectable persons, a new building is in course of erection on the 
Thames embankment. There are preparatory schools in connexion 
with University College and King’s College. 

Higher The University of London, Burlington Gardens, instituted in 
educa- 1836, and removed in 1869 to its present building in the Italian 
tion. Renaissance style, is a mere examining body for conferring degrees. 

University College, Gower Street, founded in 1828 on undenomina- 
tional principles, supplies instruction in all tho branches of educa- | 
tion — including engineering and the fine arts — that are taught in 
universities, with the exception of theology, and is attended by 
over 1500 students. The buildings, the chief feature of which is 
the Corinthian portico at the main entrance surmounted by a dome, 
were enlarged by a wing in 1881, and contain a large library, and 
the Flaxmau gallery, with original models by Flaxman. King’s 
College, erected by Smirke in 1828, and forming the east wing of 
Somerset House, provides similar instruction to University College, j 
but with the addition of theology, and in connexion with the Church 
of England. At Gresham College, founded in 1597 by Sir Thomas 
Greshfcm, and removed to its present building in Baainghall Street 
in 1848, lectures are given on law, divinity, the sciences, music, and 
mAicine. The lectures of the London Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching have been instrumental in stimulating to 
some degree general interest in literary and scientific subjects, and 
in JL 881 were attended by 8080 persona. The legal lectures in 
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connexion with the Inna of Court are noticed in the article Inks 
op Court, vol xiii. p. 68 to . 

ticiBNon. — Tho great medical schools owe their fame and success Medieal 
to the attraction which Loudon presents to eminent physicians and schools, 
surgeons, and to the existence of extensive medieal and surgical 
hospitals, which afford unequalled opjiortunities for the study of 
disease. In addition to the university of London, the Royal College 
of Physicians, founded by Linacre, physician to Henry VII. and 
Henry V11L, is an examining lK>dy for diplomas in medicine ; and 
the Koyul College of Surgeons, which originated in the livery oora* 
pany ol Barber-Surgeons, Formed by the incorporation of the surgeons 
with the barbers m 1540, has similar authority in regard to the 
practice of surgery. The College of Physicians, originally located 
in the private house of Linacre in Knight- Rider Street, and after* 
winds in a building designed by Wren in Warwick Lane, removed 
to its present site in Trafalgar Square in 1826, where a Graoo-Italitn 
structure was erected from the designs of Smirke at a oost of 
£30,000. Thu College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, erected 
1835-37 from the designs of Barry at a cost, of £40,000, contains the 
Hunterian Museum, purchased by parliament in 1799 (see Huntkk, 
vol. xii. p. 890), an extensive library, and a lecture theatre. Until 
tho time of John Hunter tho medical and surgical education 
obtainable in Loudon was of a very unsystematic character, and 
chiefly of a private nature, the provision made for dissection being 
often of tho ineagreat kind, while the lectures on anatomy ana 
surgery were both included in a eourso of six weeks. Hunter’s 
lectures, first delivered in 1774, had a very influential effect in tha 
development of tho medical and surgical schools connected with 
the hospitals, but their most rapid progress lms been during the 
present contury. A full description both of tlieso hospitals and of 
the hospitals for special diseases will be found in the iu tide England, 
vol. viii. p. 253 and the article Hospital, vol. xii. jk 301 sgr. Other 
Among the other scientific schools of London may be mentioned scientific 
the Royal School ol Mines, Jerrnyn Street ; the Normal School of schools. 
Science, South Kensington ; the Royal Veteriuary College, Camden 
Town ; the Royal Naval College, Greenwich ; the Royal Naval 
School, New Cross ; the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ; and the 
School of Practical Engineering at the Crystal Palace. The Guilds 
ol London Institute for the advancement of technical education have 
lately founded colleges at. Finsbury amt South Kensington. The 
foundation stone of tho South Kensington Institute was laid in 1882, 
and the building will be opened in 1884, the eost being £75,000, 
making a total with the Finsbury College of £102,000, in addition 
to £20,000 for fittings. The amount contributed by the Livery 
Companies to the undertaking is £23,000. 

The most influential of the scientific societies is the Royal Society, Scientific 
incorporated by Charles II. iu 1663. Originally located near societies. 
Gresham College, Crane Court, it was removed in 1780 to Somerset 
House, and since 1867 it bus occupied rooms in Burlington House, 
Piccadilly. Jn 1854 old Burlington House, built by Richard Boyle, 
earl of Burlington, whs purchased by the Government for £140,000, 
and in 1872 a m w building in the Renaissance style was erected for 
the various societies formerly accommodated in Somerset. House, 
viz., the Chemical Society, the Geological Society (instituted 1807, 
incorporated 1826), the Society of Antiquaries (1707, 1751), the 
Royal Astionomieul Society (1820, 1881), and the Limiean Society 
(1788, 1802). The Koyul Geographical Society (1830, 1859), occupy* 
inga commodious building in Savile Row, lias within the last forty 
| years taken u leading part in promoting geographical discovery. 

The Royal Asiatic Society (1823) is iu Albemarle Street. The 
Koval Institution of Great Britain, in the same street, estab* 
lished in 1799 chiefly for the promotion of research in connexion 
with the exjieriinental sciences, possesses a large library, a miner- 
alogical museum, a chemical and a physical laboratory, and a 
foundation for a course of lectures. Tlie Society of Arts, John 
Street, Adelphi, established in 1754 ami incorporated in 1847, 
for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, offers 
rewards for new inventions and discoveries, and grants ccrtiii* 
cates and prizes for proficiency in commercial knowledge, the 
industrial arts, musical theory, and domestic economy. Among 
other scientific societies the principal are the Statistical, the 
Meteorological, the Anthropological, the Entomological, the 
Numismatic, the Zoological, the Botanic, the Horticultural, the 
Iustituto of Civil Engineers, and the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The Zoological Society, instituted in 1826, rented in 
1828 a portion of Regent’s Park, where they established gardens 
which now contain one of the finest collections of live specimens in 
the world. The gardens of the Botanic Society, which occupy 18 
acres of Regent’s Park, are not of a strictly scientific character, Being 
used chiefly for musical promenades and flower show*, and are to be 
distinguished from the Government gardens at Kew, which are 
noticed under Kkw ( q.v ,) The Horticultural Society, founded in 
1804, possesses large fruit and flower gardens at Chiswick, and in 
1801 entered upon a lease of 22 acres of ground, formerly occupied 
by the Exhibition of 1 851, which they laid out at a cost of £ 50 , 000 , 
and where they now hold their flower shows and ffctes. 

Of museums, London poewssta two on a scale of nnffcmfrhfl 
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Scientific wetness, the British Museum and the South Kensington Museum. 

■roue- The zoological collection of the British Museum is still at Blooms- 

nms bury, but tho departments of geology, mineralogy, and botany were 
removed in 1881 to a new building in Cromwell Road, South 
Kensington, called the British Museum of Natural History. 
The British Museum at Bloomsbury, and the South Kensington 
Museum, which are more directly connected with art than science, 
are noticed under the section Art. Tho Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jormyn Street, occupies a building in the Italian Palazzo 
stylo, erected in 1860 by Pennethorne at a cost of £30,000. It 
was founded in 1836 in connexion with the geological survey of 
the United Kingdom, and also contains specially fine collections 
illustrative of the application of tho minerals and metals to tho 
useful arts. In the Patent Office Museum at South Kensington 
there are many of tho original examples of the greatest mechanical 
inventions of modern times ; and the United Service Museum, 
Whitehall, jJOsseBses relics and models illustrative both of the art 
of war and of the great naval and military achievements of 
England. 

The Drama. — According to Fitzstephen, London, “ instead of showes 

drama, upou theatres and comical pastimes,” possessed in his time “ holy 
plays and representations of miracles ” ; and Stow mentions that 
in 1391 a play by the parish clerks continued three days to- 
gether, and thut another in tho year 1409 lasted eight days, 
and was “of matter from the creation of the world.” In the 
16th century the secular began to supersede the sacred drama ; 
its progress in London under Elizabeth and James I. will be 
touched on below (pp. 846 sq.). After the Restoration the 
“king’s servants” who had previously occupied the Globe and 
Blackfriars played first at the Red Bull, then in Yere Street, 
Clare Market, and in 1663 removed to the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane. For Davenant’s company, known as the “duke 
of York’s,” tho Lincoln’s Inn theatre was built on an improvod 
plan in 1662, and there for tho first time women actors were 
introduced. The two companies received each special patents 
in the same year. Before 1672, when Drury Lane theatre was 
burned, Davenant bad removed to a new house built by Wren 
in Dorset Gardens, at a cost of £8000, and spoken of by Dryden 
as “like Nero’s palaee shining all with gold ; and, os the new 
Drury Lane was far less magnificent m its arrangements, it 
generally had the worst of the costly competition in which they 
engaged until tho union of the patents in 1682. In 1696 a licence 
was granted to a now theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and in 1706 
Hay market theatre was opened, chiefly for I talian opera. The Dorset 
Gardens theatre was demolished in 1709. In 1783 the Lincoln’s 
Inn theatro was removed to Covont Garden. The Act of 1737, 
which forbade the granting of new licences, gave to the patent houses 
a monopoly of the legitimate drama till 1843 ; but in the smaller 
houses, such as “The Little Haymarket” (erected in 1720), the 
Goodman’s Fields theatre (1727), Sadler’s Wells (1764), the Lyeoum 
(1795), the Adelphi (about 1800), the Princess’s (1830), the Strand 
(1831), and St James’s (built by Braham, 1836), the law was evaded 
by the performance of miscellaneous entertainments. The most 
striking feature in tho dramatic entertainments of London is their 
variety ; tho old dramatic traditions of England, so closely as- 
sociated with Drury Lane and Covent Garden, now exercise their 
influence rather in Germany than in London. London at present 
possesses about thirty theatres, and tho plays of the older dramatists 
are revived only occasionally, chiefly at Drury Lane, the Lyceum, 
and the Princess’s. Melodrama and the domestic drama win large 
support, but many theatres rely chiefly on comedy, farce, or opera- 
bouffe. 

Musical Music. —In 1673 the chequered career of English opera in London 

perform- was first definitely commenced by the performance at Dorset 

ancos. Gardens of Psi/rhe , followed by the Tempest and a little later The 
I J roj)htts and King Arthur. For some time after tho opening of 
the Haymarket theatre, Italian operas were varied by performances 
of English opera and the spoken drama, but the increasing 
success of the new entertainment soon led to its exclusive establish- 
ment. Since 1847 Italian opera has also been established at Covent 
Garden. English opera has lately been successfully revived by 
Carl Rosa, and Italian opera is also threatened with formidable 
rivalry by the performance on a scale of unexampled grandeur of 
Wagner’s operas in Gorman. The Academy of Ancient Concerts, 
established in 1710, had the honour in 1732 of introducing to tho 
world that special development of Handel’s genius, tho oratorio, 
which still excites a wider and deeper interest m England than any 
other form of musical composition. The Anciont Concert Society 
did not find a worthy successor in its special sphere till the estab- 
lishment of the Sacred Harmonic Society in 1821, which, besides 
its annual series of performances, formerly in Exeter Hall and 
latterly in St James’s Hall, has organized great triennial festivals 
at the Crystal Palace. Oratorio performances on a larger scale 
than those of the Sacred Harmonic are now given at the Royal 
Albert Hall, but the nature of the building renders them less suc- 
cessful artistically. The Philharmonic Society has since its com- 
mence rrunt iu 1813 held a leading position in the performance of 
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great instrumental works, which previous to this had been com- 
menced at subscription concerts conducted by private enterprise, 
but the orchestral performances at the Crystal ralace are of equal 
excellence, and of late years the Richter and Halle concerts have 
excited a larger amount of general interest. The Monday and 
Saturday popular concerts for chamber music have been the special 
means of introducing to London audiences instrumental performers 
of European fame. By the formation of Henry Leslie's choir in 
1855, the standard of refinement and taste in unaccompanied £art- 
singing has been improved throughout England, and besides reviv- 
ing general interest in glees and madrigals, it has been the principal 
means of giving currency to the “modern part song.” Tne choir, 
after the suspension of its performances since 1880, was revived in 
1882 ; and there are also in London several local choirs which have 
attained nearly equal perfection in similar performances. The 
Bach Society devotes itself to tho study and performance of the 
unaccompanied music of Bach and the older composers. The Conce 
earliest renderings of the great classical compositions are associated rooms 
with the Hanover Square rooms, converted into a club house some 
years ago, and in a less degree with Willis’s rooms, built in 1765, 
which are now used almost solely for balls and public meetings. 

The only concert-room in London of a convenient size for important 
performances is St James’s Hall, Regent Street and Piccadilly ; for 
since the purchase of Exeter Hall, associated with the “ May 
meetings,” by the Young Men’s Christian Association, its use is 
prohibited even to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and the Royal 
Albert Hall is much too large for the proper realization of the finer 
effects either of choral, orchestral, or solo performances. This 
elliptical building in the Italian Renaissance style, erected from 
the designs of Captain Fowke, was completed in 1871 at a cost of 
£200,000, and has accommodation for an audience of about 9000 
and an orchestra of 1000. The Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, 
though they present the additional attractions of fine grounds 
of scientific and art exhibitions, and of various forms of out-door 
amusement, base their claims to support in a great measure on 
their theatrical and musical performances, and, besides the largo 
central halls for promenades, possess separate concert-rooms. 

The Crystal Palace, Sydenham, which has a total length of 1608 
foot, and a width at tho nave of 312 feet, and at the central 
transepts of 384 feet, was designed by Sir Joseph Paxton, and 
constructed in 1854, chiefly of iron and gloss, out of tho materials 
of the Exhibition building of 1861, at a cost of £1,600,000, includ- 
ing tho adornment of the grounds, 200 acres in extent. The 
Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, situated in grounds of 300 
acres, was completed in 1876, after having been burned down in 
1873. It is built of brick in the form of a parallelogram, covering 
about 71 acres, and consists of a central hall 386 feet by 184, two 
courts on each side 260 feet in length, and a concert-room and 
theatre detached from tho main building. Miscellaneous concerts 
ami other entertainments are given at the Royal Aquarium, West- 
minster, which was opened in 1876 at a cost of about £200,000. 

In London there are probably a larger number of eminent pro* Music 
fessors of the various branches of music than in any other city of jnstru 
the world, but almost no provision for public musical instruction tiou. 
lias been made by the state. The Royal Academy of Music, 
instituted in 1822, and incorporated by royal charter in 1830, 
receives from Government only an annual grant of £600, and, though 
attended by over 400 students, chiefly professional, is hampered m 
its organization and plans by deficiency in funds. The Guildhall 
School of Music, in which instruction may be commenced at an 
earlier stage, was established by the corporation of the City in 
1879, and is now attended by 1200 students. The National Train- 
ing School at South Kensington, for which endowments for only 
five years were provided, is now discontinued, a proposal having 
been made to superaede it by a Royal College under the presidency 
of the Prince of Wales, and with endowments sufficient to afford 
free education to 50 pqpils, as well as maintenance and education 
to 60 others. The Tonic Sol-Fa Collego, Plaistow, was incorporated 
in 1875 for the speial purpose of training teachers of music for 
the elementary schools or the country, that method of instruction 
in music being now used in tho majority of schools where syste- 
matic musical instruction is given. 

Paintinu, Sculpture, and the Applied Arts. — The most Art 
influential and the oldest institution in London connected with gailer] 
painting and sculpture is the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, 
founded in 1768, which, besides its annual exhibition of art 
in its new buildings in Burlington Gardens, Burlington House, 
erected in 1868-69, in the Italian Renaissance style from the 
designs of Smirke, has also organized classes for art instruction. 

The Society of Painters in Water-Colours, established in 1804, 
the Society of British Artists, founded in 1822 and incorporated 
in 1847, and the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours,* hold 
each an annual exhibition. The National Gallery of Paintings 
originated in the purchase by parliament in 1824 of the collection 
of J. J. Augerstem for £57,000. The present Grecian building 
by Wilkins in Trafalgar Square (1832-88) was enlarged in 1860 
and 1869, and, in 1876 a new wing waa added by Barry at a 
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cost of over £80,000. The collection has received many additions 
both by purchase and bequest, and besides many noble examples 
of the old masters, contains some of the finest pictures of the 
English school, including the magnificent Turner collection. The 
National Portrait Gallery, the nucleus of which was formed in 
1858, was removed to Exhibition Road, South Kensington, in 1870. 
In the Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street, erected by Sir OouttH 
Lindsay in 1877, there are anuual exhibitions of works of art, and 
occasionally other special exhibitions. Several of the mansions of 
the nobility contain art galleries, which are open to the public on 
certain conditions. The most famous of these are perhaps the 
Grosvenor Gallery in the residence of the duke of Westminster, 
and the Bridgewater Gallery in the residence of the earl of Elles- 
mere. 

British The British Museum, Bloomsbury, originated in the purchase by 

Museum. Government in 1763 of the collection and library of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and occupies the site of Montague House. For the recep- 
tion of the Egyptian antiquities presented by Goorge I. (1801), of 
the Townley marbles (1806), and of the Elgin marbles (1810), a 
new wing was added to the building in 1823, but after the present- 
ation of the king’s library by Goorge IV. in the same year, it was 
resolved gradually to reconstruct the whole building, the first portion 
being finished in 1828, and the work (except the new reading-room) 
completed in 1862. The exterior of the building is plain, with the 
exception of the massive Ionic portico at the principal ontrance. 
The contents of the museum are divided into departments, which 
are under the charge of a keeper and one or more assistant keepers. 
The departments still at Bloomsbury are those of Printed Books, 
Manuscripts, Oriental MSS., Zoology, Oriental Antiquities, Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, Coins and Medals, British and Modieeval 
Antiquities and Ethnography, and Prints and Drawings. The 
# collection both as a whole und in several departments— especially 
Greek and Roman Antiquities and Engravings- -is unequalled in 
the world, and in all the departments a very high degree of com- 
pleteness has been attained. For the library and reading-room, 
see Libraries, p. 615. 

^uth South Kensington Museum, which is under the direction of the 

K.en- # Committee of Council on Education, was originated by the late 

jington Prince Consort in 1862. The present building, to which the colloc- 

Museum. tion was removed from Marlborough House in 1857, is erected of red 
brick and terra cotta in the Italian Renaissance style, und, though 
still in process of construction and development, includes a line 
range of apartments, the interior consisting of courts and corridors 
of graceful proportions, and decorated with various designs. It 
contains a collection of objects of ornamental urt, both ancient and 
modern, as applied to manufactures, a national gallery of British art, 
in addition to the Fostor and Dyce collections, and a fine collection 
of water-colour paintings, an extensive art library, a collection of 
sculpture chiefly of the Renaissance period, reproductions of ancient 
sculptures and paintings, and collections of animal products em- 
ployed in the arts, of substancos used for food, and of materials used 
for building ami construction. Some of the rooms arc occupied 
chiefly by articles on loan. In connexion with the institution 
there is a National Art Training School, as well as a School of 

)ther Science and a School of Cookery. The Bethnal Green Museum, 

uuseuma. a branch of South Kensington Museum, oj Killed in 1872, besides 
a permanent food collection, ami a collection of animal products, 
is occupied with various collections on loan. The India Museum, 
which was removed in 1880 from the India Office to a building in 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, and placed under the care of 
the South Kensington Museum directors, contains a magnificent 
collection of every variety of Indian art and manufacture. The 
Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, bequeathed to the natiou by 
Sir John Soane in 1837, contains an architectural library, various 
models of famous ancient buildings, antique sculptures, gems, vases, 
and bronzes, and several fine paintings. The Royal Architectural 
Museum, Westminster, founded in 1851, is intended specially to 
advance the art of architecture by examples of the works of various 
nations and times, and by courses of lectures, and drawing and 
modelling classes. 

Clubs.— 8ee Club, vol. vi. p. 41. 

lurches. Ecclesiastical Buildings.— Fitzstephen states that in 
his time there were in London and its suburbs thirteen 
larger conventual churches besides one hundred and twenty- 
six lesser parochial ones. Stow gives a list of churches 
foisting when he wrote, mentioning those which he knew 
to be suppressed or united to others. He gives the names 
of *125 churches, including St Paul's and Westminster 
Abbey ; 89 of these were destroyed by the great fire, and 
only 45 were rebuilt 

PinT*. St Paul's cathedral occupies the site of a church founded 
ia 610 by Ethelbert, After tbs destruction of the church 

by firs In 1087, a new edifies in the Woman style wm 
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commenced, which was forty years in building, and accord- 
ing to William of Malmesbury 44 could contain the utmost 
conceivable multitude of worshippers." In 1240 a new 
Poiuted Gothic choir was added, and the erection of a lofty 
tower begun. The work of renovation and adornment was 
continued until 1315, when the cathedral was declared com- 
plete. Its dimensions as given by Stow were as follows : — 
height of steeple 520 feet ; total length of church 720 feet ; 
breadth 130; and height of the body of the church 150 feet 
In 1561 the spire w&b struck by lightning, and the roof of 
the church partly destroyed by the fire that ensued. From 
this time it remained in a dilapidated condition until the 
reign of Charles I.; and the work of restoration under the 
direction of Inigo Jones, who added to the west front a 
Corinthian portico, had not been completed when the 
building was destroyed by the great fire of 1666. St 
Paul’s cross, which stood at the north-east corner of the 
cathedral, was rebuilt by Bishop Kemp in the 15th century, 
but was removed iu 1643, its place being now occupied 
by a fountain. At the cross great religious disputations 
were held and papal bulls promulgated, and in its pulpit 
sermons were preached before the court. The present St 
Paul's, erected in 1675-97 from the designs of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren at a cost of £747,954, is built in the form of a 
Latin cross, the length being 500 feet, the breadth at the 
transepts 250 feet, and of the choir and nave 125 feet. 

The dome, which separates the two transepts and the nave 
and choir, rises to a height of 365 feet, or of 404 feet to 
the top of tho cross by which it is surmounted, the height 
of the interior dome being 225 feet. The principal front 
to the west consists of a double portico of Corinthian pillars 
flanked by campanile towers 120 feet in height. The 
transepts are bounded by semicircular rows of Corinthian 
pillars. St Paul's is remarkable chiefly for its massive 
simplicity and bountiful proportions. The interior is im- 
posing from its vastness, but the designs of Wren for its 
decoration were never carried out. Some of the monuments 
of the old building are preserved in the crypt, where are also 
the tombs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr Samuel Johnson, 

J. M. W. Turner, Lord Nelson, the duke of Wellington, and 
other distinguished men, especially admirals and generals. 

Westminster Abbey, as tho coronation church of the Went- 
sovereigns of Eugland from the time of Harold, and on 
account of its proximity to tho seat of English government, 
has acquired a fame and importance which in a certain 
sense outvie those of St Paul’s. Jt occupies the site of a 
chapel built by Siebert, in honour of St Peter, on a slightly 
elevated spot rising from the marshy ground bordering the 
Thames. A church of greater pretensions was erected by 
King Edward about 980 ; but, this church being partly 
demolished by the Danes, Edward the Confessor founded 
within the precincts of his palace an abbey and church in 
the Norman style, which was completed in 1065, and of 
which there now only remain the pyx house to the south 
of the abbey, the substructure of the dormitory, and the 
south side of the cloisters. The rebuilding of the church 
was commenced by Henry III. in 1220, who erected the 
choir and transepts, and also a lady chapel, which was 
removed to make way for the chapel of Henry VII. The 
building was practically completed by Edward I., but the 
greater part of the nave in the Transition style, and vari- 
ous other improvements, were added down to the time of 
Henry VIL, including the west end of the nave, the deanery, 
portions of the cloisters, and the Jerusalem chamber ; while 
the two towers at the west end were erected by Wren, 
who had no proper appreciation of Gothic. The length 
of the church, including Henry VIL's chapel, is 531 feet, 
or, excluding it, 416 feet, the breadth of the transepts 
203 feet, the height of the church 102 feet, awd of the 
towers 225 feet. The choir, where the coronation of 
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English sovereigns takes place, is a fine specimen of Early 
English, with decorations added in the 14th century, and 
contains among other tombs those of Siebert, king of the 
East Saxons, Anne of Cloves, and Edmund Crouchback, 
earl of Leicester. The north transept is occupied princi- 
pally with monuments of warriors and statesmen, and in the 
south transept the “ poet's corner” contains memorials of 
most of the great English writers from Chaucer to Thackeray 
and Dickens. The nave, with its clustered columns, its 
beautiful triforium, and its lofty and finely proportioned 
roof, is the most impressive portion of the interior. The 
monuments in its north and south aisles are of a very 
miscellaneous character, and commemorate musicians, mon 
of science, travellers, patriots, and adventurers. The 
monuments in the chapels of St Benedict, St Edmund, St 
Nicholas, St Paul, St Erasmus, St John the Baptist, and 
the Abbot Islip are chiefly to ecclesiastics and members of 
the nobility. Henry VJI.'s chapel, which is remarkable 
for the fretted vault work of the roof, with its magical 
fan tracery, contains besides the monument of Henry VII. 
the tombs of many English sovereigns and their children, 
and also of various other personages of historic fame. In 
the chapel of Edward the Confessor are the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor in Purbeck marble, the altar tomb 
of Edward I., the coronation chairs of the English sove- 
reigns, and the stono of Scone, the old coronation seat of 
the Scottish kings. In the chapter-house (1250) the 
meetings of the Commons took place before they were 
transferred to St Stephen's Chapel ; and in the Jerusalem 
chamber (1376-86), where Edward V. is said to have been 
born and Henry IV. was brought to die, the sittings of tho 
lower house of convocation of the province of Canterbury 
are now held. 

Conven- Among the conventual churches existing in the time of Fitz- 
tual Stephen, there were destroyed by the fire three, those of St Thomas 
churches of Aeon, St John the Baptist, and St Martiu-le-Grand, founded 
of time in 700. Of the other churches there still remain the choir, part 
of Fitz- of tho nave, and portions of the transepts of tho old church of 
Stephen. St Bartholomew tho Great dating from the foundation of the 
monastery by Rahere, minstrel to Henry I., included in tlu* pre- 
sent church, restored 1805 -09, which also contains the tomb of its 
founder; a pointed pior of the old church of St Catherine Cree, 
which was tne conventual church of St Austin’s priory of the Holy 
Trinity, founded in 1108, but was rebuilt by Inigo Jones; tho 
vaults and some of the old monuments of the old church of St 
James’s, Clerkonwell, built in connexion with the Bonodictine 
nunnery 1100, and replaced by tho present structure 1788-92 ; the 
east wall and Norman crypt of the building which in the 15th 
century replaced the old church of the priory of St John’s of 
Jerusalem, Clerkonwell, founded in 1100, and of which tho south 
gate in the Perpendicular style, built in 1504, still remains; and tho 
Temple church, noticed in the article Inns of Court. Of the 
ancient church of St Saviour’s, Southwark, belonging to the priory 
of St Mary Overy, a few seemingly Anglo-Saxon portions were in- 
corporated in the building in tho Early English style erected in the 
18tn centuvy, which has been much disfigured by reconstructions 
and additions, although the lieautiful choir, lady chapel, and 
transepts remain almost entire. The church of St Katherine’s 
Hospital was removed in 1825 to make way for St Katherine’s 
dock 8. 

Other old Of tho other churches which escaped the fire the principal are 
churches, the Chapel Royal, Savoy, rebuilt by Henry VII. on the site 
of Savoy Palace in connexion with tue hospital of St John the 
Baptist, from 1564 till 1717 used os the parish church of St Mary- 
le-otrand, constituted a ehnpol royal in 1773, and restored in 
1865 by Smirke after partial destruction by fire; All Hallows, 
Barking, founded in connexion with the Benedictine convent of 
Barking, Essex, some time before Richard I., chiefly Perpendicular, 
and containing several brasses ; St Andrew’s Undershaft (1520—32), 
in the Perpendicular style, with a turretod tower, and containing 
among other tombs that of Stow r tho chronicler ; St Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate, founded 1000, rebuilt in the Gothic style after destruction by 
Hw in 1546 (with the exception of the fine tower, added in 1660), 
where Cromwell was married, and Milton and Fox the martyrolojpst 
were buried ; St Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street, founded in connexion 
with a priory of nuns (1216), chiefly in the Third Pointed style, 
and containing many brasses and monuments of city dignitaries ; 
At Margaret's, Westminster, founded by Edward the Confessor, 
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re-erected by Edward I., and frequently restored, containing a 
window originally executed by Gouda for Waltham Abbey, and 
possessing a large number of monuments to eminent persons ; St 
Olave’s, Hart Street, in the Gothic style, belonging to the 16th 
century, but much altered by restoration, containing a large number 
of brasses and monuments ; the small church of Trinity in the 
Minories, formerly connected with a convent founded by Blanche, 
wife of Edmund rlantagenot, second son of Henry III., containing 
in a state of complete preservation the head of the duke of Suffolk, 
fattier of Lady Jane Grey. 

That the only important external feature of Wren’s churches is Wren 
tho tower or steeple is a peculiarity to be explained by the factchurtl 
that the merit of his style consisted more in beauty of general out- 
line than in elaboration of details, that from tho amount of money 
>laced at his disposal he was generally compelled to concentrate 
lift chief attention on a special part of the building, and that on 
account of the crowding ot surrounding buildings the steeple was 
often the only part of the church that could be made effective. 

His interiors, however, ore finolv proportioned. Among his more 
important- churches are St Bride’s, Fleet Street, which possesses 
one of his finest steeples, and contains the gravo of Richardson 
the novelist ; St DunstunVin-the-East, of which the only portion 
by Wren now remaining is the steeple, resting on quadrangular 
columns with a mural crown copied from St Nicholas’s, Newcastle ; 

St James’s, Piccadilly, only remarkable for its elaborate interior 
and a white marble font by Gibbons ; St Lawrence, Jewry ; St 
Mary-lo-Bow, containing the Norman crypt of the old building, 
which was the first church in the city built on arches (hence the 
name), and adorned with one of Hie finest of Wren’s steeples, in 
which are the proverbial “Bow Bolls”; St Michael's, Cornhill, 
with Perpendicular tower imitated from that of Magdalen College, 

Oxford ; St Mary, Aldennary, rebuilt by Wren on the Gothic model 
of the old church ; St Stephen’s, WalBrook, with un interior 
similar to St Paul’s ; St Kwithin’s, Cannon Street, in a wall of 
which the famous “London Stone” is built; and St Clement 
Danes, in which Dr Samuel Johnson was accustomed to worship. 

Of the churches of the period succeeding that of Wren, the most Later 
notable are St George’s, Hanover Square (1724), by James, with churcl 
(’lassie porlico and tower, and three painted windows of the 16th 
century made nt Mechlin; St Giles-in-thc-Fields (1734), by Flit- 
croft, with tapering spire, and containing the graves of Flax man 
the sculptor ami Andrew Marvel ; St Martin-in-the-Fields (1726), 
by Gibbs, with a fino Corinthian portico, behind which tho spire 
is awkwardly placed; St Mary-le-Strand (1717), by Gibbs, occupy- 
ing the site of the old Maypole; St Mary-lc-Bone (1817), by 
Hanlwicke, in the. Classic style, containing altarpiece presented by 
Wren to the old church ; St Pancras (1822), with a steeple in 
imitation of the Temple of the Winds, and a. very elaborate interior 
copied from tho Erecthcum at Athens ; St Paul's, Covent Garden, 
originally designed by Inigo Jones, and restored after a fire in 
1795. The more modern churches are chiefly in the Gothic style. 

Of the religious buildings connected with the numerous denomina- Other 
tions and nationalities, few possess exceptional interest either of church 
nu antiquarian or architectural character. St George’s Cathedral, and 
Southwark (1848), designed by Pugin, is said to lie the largest chapeli 
Roman Catholic building erected in England since the Reformation ; 
and Ely (’Impel, Holhorn, the only remaining relic of the palace of 
tho bishops of Ely, has lately been purchased and restored by the 
Roman Catholics. Among the chapels belonging to the Protestant 
dissenters the best known are perhaps Mr Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, 
the City Temple, and Christ Church, Newington. The Dutch 
Church in Austiufriars was presented by Edward VI. to Dutch 
residents in London in 1550 ; the nave is in the Decorated stylo of 
tho 13th century. 

Lambeth Palace, situated near one of the old hithes or landing- Lambe' 
places of the Thames, came into the possession of the archbishops Palace, 
of Canterbury in 1197. Tho oldest portion of the prosent building, 
including tho chapel in the Early English style, was erected by 
Archbishop Boniface (1244-70), but the Lollards’ Tower, in which 
tho Lollards were tortured and the earl of Essex was imprisoned, 
was built in 1434, and the great hall with an elaborate timber roof 
in 1663. The inhabited portion was erected 1828-48 from the 
designs of Blore. The adjoining church of 8t Mary, the oldest part 
of which dates from the 1 4th century, contains the tombs of several 
archbishops, as does also the palace chapel. The library is noticed 
in Libraries, p. 516. 

Royal Palaces and Government Buildings. — Stow 
mentions that in his time there was a large building c^Jled 
the Old Wardrobe in the Old Jewry, very ancient, but of 
which all that he |ua6w was that it had been alluded & 
by Henry VL as hi*; principal palace in the Old Jewiy. 

The palace of Westminster existed at least as early as the Palace 
reign of Canute, but the building spoken of by Fitzstephen of Wssi 
as an “ incomparable structure furnished with a breastwork minat ® 
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And a baetion” is supposed to T iave been founded by 
Edward tbe Confessor, who built what was afterwards 
known as the Painted Chamber, and also the apartment 
afterwards iwfed by the House of Lords. The palace was 
probably enlarged by William the Conqueror, and William 
Refits built the great hall in ] 097. The palace suffered 
severely from fire in 1263 and 1299, and after the great 
fire of 1512 it was no longer used as a royal residence, and 
was allowed for a time to fall into decay, with the excep- 
tion of the great hall. Subsequently it was fitted up and 
made use of for the meetings of parliament until 1835, when 
again the whole, with the exception of the great lmll, fell 
a prey to the flames. The apartment in which the House 
of Commons met was the beautiful St Stephen’s chapel, 
originally built by Stephen. Westminster Hall, which is 
290 feet loug, 68 feet wide, and 90 feet in height, with 
a carved timber roof remarkable for its beauty and tlio 
ingenuity of its construction, is used as tbe vestibule of tbe 
law courts and the Houses of Parliament. According to 
Stow the “ princes” after the destruction of Westminster 
Palace “lodged in other places about the city, as at Buy- 
ttarde’s castle (which was destroyed in the great fire), at 
Bridewell, and Whitehall, sometime called York Place, and 
sometime at St James’s. ” It was at Bridewell, which occu- 
pies the site of an old Norman tower, and was for a long 
time the occasional residence of the kings of Knghmd, that 
Henry VIII., who, according to Stow, built there “a 
stately and beautiful house of new,” was staying, on ac- 
count of the destruction of Westminster Palace, when the 
interview took place in 1 528 between him and his nobles, 
commemorated in tbe third act of Shakespeare’s Henry 
White- * VI l L After the fall of Wolsey, York House, which from 
hall* 1248 had been the residence of the archbishops of York, 
cainc into the. possession of the crown, and obtained the 
name of Whitehall. The palace was almost reconstructed 
by Henry VIII., who made it his principal residence, and 
employed Holbein in its decoration ; but a uew banqueting 
hill, erected by James I. in place of the old one burned 
down in 1615, was the only portion of the building which 
escaped the destruction caused by fire in 1691 and 1697. 
This hall, converted into a royal chapel by (leorge I., is a 
fine specimen of Palladian architecture, and its ceiling is 
adorned with allegorical paintings by Rubens. Through 
the banqueting hall Charles I. passed on his way to exe- 
cution beneath its witfldows, and Cromwell breathed his 
last within an apartment of the palace. 

St James’s Palace, which after the destruction of Whitehall 
James's continued to be the principal royal residence until it wus 
palace * nearly all destroyed by fire in 1809, with the exception of 
the old gateway, the chapel adjoining, and the presence 
chamber, was built by Henry VIII. for a country residence 
instead of Kennington, on the site of an old hospital for 
lepers founded in the 12th century. 

Backing- Buckingham Palace, the town residence of Queen 
ham Victoria, occupies the site of Buckingham House, purchased 
paUoe * by George III. in 1761. The present building in the 
Classic style was erected 1825-35 by Nash, a west wing 
with a dull facade 460 feet in length, facing St James’s 
Park, being added in 1846, and a large ball-room in 1856. 
The picture gallery contains a specially fine collection of 
pictures by the great Dutch masters. 

Kensington Palace, a favourite residence of several 
English sovereigns, is noticed under Kknsikgton. Marl- 
borough House, built by the first duke of Marlborough in 
1M0 from the designs of Wren, came into the possession 
of the crown in 1817 , and has been occupied by the Prince 
of Wales since 1863 . 

The The Tower of London, to the east of the city on the left 
Tower, bank of the Thames, called by Fitestephen the Palatine 
Tower, wav According *> *»d itfon > originally built by 


Julius Caesar, but the nucleus of the present building wab 
begun in 1078 by William the Conqueror, who erected tbe 
part now known as the White Tower to take the place of 
a portion of the walls and towers of the city which had 
been washed away by the Thames. This tower was com- 
pleted in 1098 by William Rufus, who also bftgan the 8t 
Thomas Tower and the Traitor's Gate. Additions were 
made at various periods, especially by Henry III., who 
used it frequently as a residence ; and it now occupies an 
area of 13 acres surrounded by a moat, constructed in 
1 1 90, enclosing a double line of fortifications, behind which 
is a ring of buildings consisting of various towers, and the 
barracks and military stores, while in the centre is the 
massive quadrangular White Tower, with Norman arches 
and windows, and adorned with a turret at each comer. 

The St John’s chapel in this tower is one of the finest and 
most complete specimens of Norman architecture in Eng- 
land. The Tower of London has an extensive collection 
of armour, and is tho repository for the regalia of England. 

The execution of tho Jong list of important political 
prisoners confined in the Tower took place on the neigh- 
bouring Tower Ilill, and most of them were buried in the 
chapel of St Peter Ad Vincula. 

Tho new palace of Westminster (1840-67), built at a cost of about Houses 
£3,000,000 from 1 lie designs of Burry, fertile House* of Parliament, Parlia- 
on tin* site of the old palace destroyed by fire in 1835, is a vast and went, 
ornnte building in tho Tudor-Gothic* style, covering altogether an 
in ca of about 8 acres. Towards the river it presents a very richly 
adorned and effective fn^ude. At the north-east corner is tho clock- 
tower, 320 feet in height, resombling the elock-towor at Bruges; above 
tho domo over the central hull a spilt) rises to tho height of 800 
feot ; and tho Victoria tower, 340 feet, surmounts tho royal entrance 
at the south-west corner. Tho central hull, which is entered by 
St Stephen’s Porch and St Stephen’s Hall, built above St Stenhoirs 
Crypt, a portion of the old building, separates the Houbo of Peers, 
which, along with the royal rooms, occupies the western portion of 
the building, from the Bouse of Commons, to which the eastern 
portion is assigned. 

Tho Government offices, situated in Whitehall and Downing Govern* 
Street, form several miscellaneous groups erected at different rnent 
periods and in very various styles of architecture, The Treasury, offices. 
Whitehall (1737), containing the official residence of the premier, 
the Education Office, the Privy Council Office, and the Board of 
Trade, was improved in 1847 by the construction of a new facade 
designed by Barry. The Horse Guards, the headquarters of the 
commander-in-chief, an insignificant building with a central clock- 
turret, was erected in 1753 on the site of a guard-house built ill 
1 031 for the security of Whitehall. The Admiralty, a plain struc- 
ture with a Grecian fay fide, was elected in 1726. The new Public 
Offices, a fine range of buildings in tho Italian style, erected ftotn 
tlm designs of Sir Gill*»rt fteott at a coat of over £500,000, contain 
the Home, Foreign, Ooloniul, and Indian Offices, and various other 
departments. Somerset House, Strand (1770 86), a large quad- 
rangular structure, the finest facade of which is that toward* the 
river, occupies the silo of a palaeo founded by Protector Somerset 
in 1647. Jt contains tho Exchequer and Audit Office, the Inland 
Revenue Office, the Office of the Registrar-General, the Admiralty, 
Register, and the Prerogative Will Office, removed from Doctors 
Commons in 1874. The other Government offices at present occupy 
unpretentious buildings in various streets, chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitehall and Westminster. Heralds’ College (College of 
Arms), the authority in regard to pedigrees and armorisl bearing*, 
is located in Queen Victoria Street, in a building re-erected in 1688 
from the Pnuf.nffi™ M+ MmMuV 

le-Orand 
and ooei 

probably soon be removed farther westwards. The General Tele- 
graph Office, op|K>site tbe Post-Office, was erected 1870-78 St a 
cost of £450,000. Tbe new Record Office in the Tudor style (1861- 
66) is situated in Fetter Lane. 

The law courts, which are described in the article KflutAKn, vol. Law 
viii. p. 261, and were accommodated in Lincoln's Inn and in courts, 
buildings adjoining Westminster Hall, where they were first eetato* 
lished in 1224, wifi soon be all removed to the New Law Courts in 
the Strand, designed by Street, and estimated to cost about 
£500,000. _ 

Memorial* and Statues. - The principal monument* are Th* Monu- 
Monument (1671-77), a fluted Doric column designed by Wren, and meats, 
erected in commemoration of the great fire, at a cost of £18,700 ; 
the Nelson Ooltunn, Trafalgar Square, by Rail ton, erected (1848) at ft 
cost of £46,000. a copy in granite from the Temple of wars ultor, 


: ui , ui. i h.wmu ■- 

, City (J 825-29), designed by Smirke in the Grecian style, 
lnvintr tho site of St Martin’s church and abbey, will 
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145 feet in height, crowned with a statue of Nelson by Barry, 
and having at its base four colossal bronze lions modelled. by Sir 
Kdwin Landseer; the Duke of York Column, Carlton House 
Terrace (1838), an Ionic pillar 124 feet, designed by ^vatt, sur- 
mounted by a bronze statue by Westmacott ; Westminster Column, 
erected to the memory of the old pupils of Westminster school who 
died in the Russian and Indian wars of 1854-59 ; the Guards 
Memorial, Waterloo Plucc, ereetod in honour of the foot guards 
who died in the Crimea ; the Albert Memorial, Hyde Park, a 
highly decorated Gothic structure adorned with numerous rilievos 
and atatues, erected from the designs of Sir Gilbert Scot t at a cost 
of £120,000; Cleopatra's Needle, presented to the Government 
by Mehemet Ali in 1819, brought from Alexandria in 1878, and 
ureetc I on the Thames embankment on a pedestal of grey granite. 
Temple Bar, erected by Sir Christopher Wren (1670-72), was re- 
moved in 1877, but its site is at present occupied by an erection 
surmounted by a grillin. 

The following is a list of the principal public statues : — 


I Name. 

Sites. 

.Sculptor. 

Achilles. 

Hyde Park. 

Westmacott. 

Anne, Queen. 

St Paul’s ( hurchyard. 

Bird. 

Bcaconsfleld, Earl of. 

Parliament Square. 

Raggl. 

Bedford, John, Duke of. 

Russell Square. 

Westmacott. 

Bentinck, Lord George. 

Cavendish Square. 

Campbell. 

Burgoyne. 

Waterloo Place. 

Boehm. 

Canning, George. 

Now Palace Yard. 

Westmacott. 

Charles T. 

Charing Cross. 

Le Soaur. 

Charles II. 

Chelsea Hospital. 

Gibbons, 

Clvde, Lord. 

Waterloo l’litce. 

Marochetti. 

Cobden. 

Hampstead Hoad. 

Wills. 

Cumberland, Duke of. 

Cavendish Square. 

Chew. 

Derby, Earl of. 

Pari lament Square. 

Noble. 

Fox, Charles James. 

Bloomsbury Square, 

Westmacott. 

Franklin, Sir John. 

Waterloo Place. 

Noble. 

George III. 

Somerset House. 

Bacon. 

Do. 

Cockspur Street. 

M. C. Wyatt. 

Georg" IV. 

Trafalgar Square. 

Chan trey. 

Havelock. 

Trafalgar Square. ! 

Behnes. 

Herbert, Lord. 

Pall Mall. 

Foley. 

Hill, Rowland. 

Royal Exchange. 

O. Ford. 

James 1L 

Whitehall. 

Gibbons. 

Jennor. 

Kensington Gardens. 

Marshall. 

Kent, Duke of, 

Portland Place. 

Gahagan. 

Mill. J. S. 

Victoria Embankment. 

Woulnor. 

Napier, Sir Charles. 

, Trafalgar Square. 

Adams. 

Outram, Sir J. 

Victoria Embankment. 

Noble. 

Palmerston, Lord, 

Palace Yai d. 

WooJner. 

Peabody, George. 

Royal Exchange. 

Story. 

Peel, Sir Robert. 

Chenpslde. 

Behnes. 

Pitt, William. 

Hanovei Square. 

Chantrey. 

Prince Consort. 

Holborn Viaduct. 

Bacon. 

Richard I. j 

Old Palace Yard. 

Marochetti. 

Sloane, Sir II. 

Chelsea. 

Rysbraek. 

Victoria. 

Royal Exchange. 

Lough. 

Wellington, Duke of. 

Green Park Arch. 

Wyatt. 

Do. 

Tower Green. 

Milnes. 

Do. 

Royal Exchange. 

Chantrey. 

William 111. 

St James’s Square. 

Bacon. 

William IV. 

King William Street. 

Nixon. 


Hi stout. 


(T. F. H.) 


British and Roman (to 449 a.d.). — Bishop Stillingfleet, writ- 
ing of London, stated that after the fullest inquiry lie was in- 
clined “to believe it of a Roman foundation, ami no older than 
the time of Claudius” (Origincs BHt ., 1085, p. 43); and several 
antiquaries and historians hold the same opinion. 1 Although 
Geolirey of Monmouth’s vision of a great British city of Troynovant, 
founded by Brut, a descendant of JSneus, must be relegated to 
the limbo of myths, we need not necessarily dispute the existence 
of a British Lomlou. There can be little doubt that the name 
of London has a Celtic, origin, and therefore there is probably a 
grain of truth in Geoffrey's fanciful description. The place was 
probably very Bmall, but it must have been chosen for its com- 
manding position on the banks of a fine river, and there may be 
some truth in the assertion that one Belinus formed a port or haven 
on the site of the present Billingsgate, although it does not follow 
that “he also made a gate of wonderful structure,” or “over it 
built a prodigiously large tower ” ( Historia , lib. iii. cap. x.). What 
a Britisii town was like wo learn from Julius Ctesar, who tells us 
that it “was nothing more than a thick wood, fortified with a ditch 
and rampart, to serve ns a place of retreat against the incursions of 
their enemies 1 ' (De Bello Gallic # , v. 21), We may therefore 
imagine a clearing out of the great forest of Middlesex, extending 
probably from the site of St Paul's Cathedral to that of the Bank 
of England, with the dwellings of the Britons spread about the 
higher ground looking down upon the Thames. The late Mr Thomas 
Lewin believed that London had attained its prosperity before the 


* Dr Guest affirmed that the notion of n British town having " preceded the 

Roman camp has no foundation to rest upon, and Is inconsistent with all we know 
of the early geography of this part of Britain ’’ {Archmologieal Jowmal, vol. xxllt. 
p. 180) ; and Mr J. R, Green in hlfl lately published work, The Making of EnfUtnd, 
expresses the same opinion (p. 101k This was not, however, Mr Kimble's belief, 
for hs held that it was difficult to believe that Cair Lunden was aft unimportant 
flan mu taspoear's dog (Jkmvm to U. p. Ml). 


Romans came, and held that it wa* probably the capital of Casai- 
vellaunus, which was taken and sacked by Julius Caesar. Not 
satisfied with affirming the existence of a British London, he went 
further, and indicated its extent. On the hill situated between the 
river Flete on the west and the Wallbrook on the east was seated 
the British town. The western gate was Ludgate and the eastern 
Dowgate, and much of Mr Lewin’s argument rests upon the fact 
that these two names are of British origin (Ai'chmologia, vol.nxl. 
p. 59). The origin of London will probably always remain a sub- 
ject of dispute, for want of decisive facts A negative fact is that 
few if any remains of an earlier date than the Roman occupation 
have been discovered ; a but, on the other hand, London conld 
scarcely have come to be the important commercial centre described 
by Tacitus if it had only beeu founded a few years previously, and 
after the conquest of Claudius. Now there can be no doubt that the 
Britons made considerable progress during the period between Julius 
and Claudius, and it seems U]>on the wliole highly probable that 
London as a British settlement may have come into existence then. 
Thoro is some reason to believe that there were two settlements, one 
on the north and the other on the south bank of the Thames. t 1 f 
so they would be within the territories of distinct and possibly 
hostile tribes. There might be a ferry, and even, as we shall 
mention presently, a bridge of some description towards the close 
of the period, but this point will come before us again. 

The Roman occupation of Britain extended over a period equal 
to that which has elapsed since Henry VllI.’s reign. During these 
centuries (43-409 a.d.) there was ample time for cities to grow up 
from small beginnings, to overflow their borders, and to be more 
than once rebuilt. The earliest Roman London must have been a 
comparatively small place, but it probably contained a military fort 
intended to cover the passage of the river. The mouth of the Thames 
was then only a few miles off, large portions of what are now the 
counties of Kont and Essex being marshes overflowed with water. ’ 
The original investigations of Sir Christopher Wron led him to take 
this view, and he expressed the opinion that “the whole country 
between Camberwell Hill and the lrRs of Essex might have been a 
great frith or sinus of the sea, and mu^h wider near the mouth of 
the Thames, which made a large plain of Bind at low water, through 
which the river found its way This mighty broad sand (now good 
meadow) was restrained by large banks still remaining, and reducing 
the rivor into its channel ; a great work, of which no history gives 
account ; tho Britons were too rude to attempt it, the Saxons too 
much busied with continual wars ; lie concluded therefore it was 
Roman work ” (Wren's Barentalia, p. 285). The opinion that 
these embankments are Roman work is the one generally hold, but 
so greatly does opinion vary on all these points that some have 
supposed that they were not built until the reign of Henry VI. 3 
Neither Strabo nor the elder Pliny alludes to London, although 
they wrote on Britain, and the name does not occur in literature 
until used by Tacitus. That author distinctly says that London 
had not in 61 a.d. been dignified with the name of a colony 
(Annul., xiv. 33). The Roman general Paullinus Suetonius, after 
marching rapidly from Wales to put down a serious insurrection, 
found Londinium unfitted for a basis of operations, and therefore 
left the place to the mercy of Boadicea, who entirely destroyed it 
and killed the inhabitants m large numbers. When Tacitus wrote, 
Verulamium and Camulodunum possessed mints, but Londinium 
was not so distinguished. Subsequently, however, it became a place 
of mintage. When the British power was finally destroyed London 
again grew into importance, and we find it holding an important 
position in tho Itinerary of Antoninus, Londinium being either a 
starting-point or a terminus in nearly half the routes described in 
the port ion devoted to Britain. Ptolemy mentions Londinium, but 
places it on tho south side of the Thames ; this may merely be a 
mistake on Ptolemy’s part, but it seems more probable that he 
referred more particularly to Southwark, which, as has been already 
pointed out, may have had a distinct origin from the Londinium 
of the north bank of the river. Londinium was plundered in the 
reign of Diocletian and Maxiraian by the army of the usurper 


3 General Pitt Hirers (then Colonel Lane Fox) discovered In 1867 certain ptlea 
In excavations near London Wall and Southwark Street, possibly the remains of 

{ )Ue buildings, which ho made the subject of a paper read before the Anthropo- 
ogleul Society of London ( Journal , vol. v. pp. Ixxl-ixxx). These piles averaged 
6 to R inches square, others of a smaller slxe were 4 lushes by 8 Inches, and one 
or two were as much as a foot square. Tin y were found in the peat just above 
the virgin gravel, and with them were found the refuse of kitchen middens 
broken jittery, &c. t of the Roman period, but there waa no suuentmcture. There 
is not much here upon which to found a theory, but nevertheless the fact la a 
valuable item of evidence in a very complicated question. If, as seems certain, 
these piles are remains of pile dwellings, there is every reason to believe that 
they were sunk by the Britons rather than by the Romans, and General Rivers 
thinks it probable that they 'jor^Sbe remains of the British capita} of Cassivellaunus, 
situated in the marshes, and Of 1 necessity built on piles. 

* Sir George Airy holds that She embankment of the lower reaches of the 
Thames could not have been undertaken until after the construction of Old London, 
Bridge, as when that waa bufit the tide must have been small (Free. Jmt. Civ 
Eng., vol xlix, p. 1*0). It is evident that, when the tidal water covered half a 
mile on both banks of the Thames for a distance of SO miles, the river proper moat 
have been considerably shallower than at present. Mr J. B, Redman eaknUted 
that the quantity of water shut out by the embankments equalled from f* *e -eighths 
to threMOUithi of the present tidal oolttM (flreu /mfe Jfof ,♦ veh mis, p. «T> 
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Allectua, but before the Franks who chiefly formed this army could 
fly Constantins sailed up the Thames and disembarked under the 
walla of the city, thus taking them by surprise. Under Julian 
London was the headquarters of Lupicinus in his campaign against 
the Scots and Piets; and in the reign of Valentinian, Ammianus 
tells us, Theodosius came to London from Boulogne to mature 
his plan for the restoration v*f the tranquillity of the province. It 
ifl^on this occasion that Ammianus speaks twice of Londinium as 
an ancient town, to which the title of Augusta had been accorded. 
By the anonymous chorographer of Ravenna it is called Londinium 
Augusta. As Theodosius is said to have left Britain in a sound and 
secure condition, with its dilapidated placos restored, it has been 
supposed that to him was due the wall of the later Londinium. 
According to old tradition, however, Constantine the Great walled 
the city at the request of his mother Helena, who was said to be a 
native of Britain. In spite of these various references we should 
know very little of Roman London if it had not been that a large 
number of excavations have been made in different parts of tiio 
ci f v, which have disclosed a considerable amount of early history. 1 
These go to prove that tho early city occupied a somewhat small 
area, for it has been discovered that the site of the Royal Exchange 
was originally a gravel-pit, and had then become a dirty pond 
outside the walls used as a receptacle for refuse. Cemeteries 
also once existod in Cheapside, on the site of St Paul’s, close to 
Newgate, and various other places known to have been included 
in the later Roman London. As it was illegal in Roman times to 
bury within the walls, these places must at one time have been 
extra-mural. Among the large number of important sepulchral 
remains lately found by Mr Taylor in Newgate Street woro several 
08 suaria , or leaden vessels for the reception of the calcined l>ones 
of the dead. Little attention had been paid to these objects until 
Mr Roach Smith specially alluded to them in an article on “ Roman 
Sepulchral Remains discovered near the Minories, London *' 
(Collectanea Antiqua, iii. 46-62). Subsequently Mr Smith wrote 
a very elaborate article on “ Roman Leaden Coffins and Ossuaria” 
(lbid. f vii. 170-201), in which he refers to the wealth of t he British 
mines as one of the chief incentives to the conquest of the country 
by the Romans, and points out that the large use of the costly 
metal, lead, “manufactured with such skill and so profusely as to 
Bupply not only the inhabitants of the towns, hut those of villages 
and villas, with one of the daily requisites of advanced civilization," 
roves the prosperity and even luxury of tho province. When Sir 
hristopher WAn was making excavations for his building of Bow 
Church he sunk about 18 feet deep through made ground, when he 
came upon “a Roman causeway of rough stone, close and well- 
rammed, with Roman brick and rubbish at the bottom for a 
foundation, and all firmly cemented.” In consequence of this dis- 
covery the great architect came to the conclusion, which was corro- 
borated by other reasons, that tho causeway he had found continued 
for the whole length of the town, and formed the northern boundary 
— “ the breadth then north and south was from the causeway now 
Pheapside to the river Thames, the extent cast and west from 
Tower Hill to Ludgate, and the principal middle street or Praetorian 
Way was Watling Street” (. Parentalia , p. 266). 

Although it is generally agreed that this early Roman city was com- 
paratively small, and in fr>rm an oblong square (a Londinium qued- 
ratum), its exact situation must be a matter of conjecture. The 
late Mr Arthur Taylor marked out a district which should be 
bounded on the west by the Walbrook, on the cost by Billingsgate, 
and on the south by the elevation of the bank of the Thames, — 
the northern boundary to be a line drawn below Lombard Street 
and Cornhill. Cannon Street and East Cheap would pass straight | 
through the centre of this enclosure, with the other streets north 
and south ( Archmlogia , xxxiii. 101). In corroboration of his 
views. Mr Taylor lays stress on the fact that no funereal urns 
have been discovered in the district he has marked out. Mr Roach 
Smith agrees generally with Mr Taylor, but includes a rather 
larger area. He writes — “I should be inclined to place the 
northern wall somewhere along the course of Cornhill ami Leaden- 
hall Street ; the eastern, in the direction of Billiter Street and 
Mark Lane ; the southern, in the line of Upper and Lower Thames 
Street ; and the western, on the eastern side of Walbrook. 
This suggested plan will give the form of an irregular square, in 
about the centre of each side of which may be placed the four main 
gates corresnonding with Bridge Gate, Ludgate, Bishopsgate, and 
Aldgate ” (Illust. of Roman London , p. 14). The late Mr W. 
H. Black, like his predecessors, takes the Walbrook as a boundary, 
but, instead of making it the western limit, he makes it the eastern 

• boundary, and places nis western line at Ludgate. Newgate Street 
and Cheapside form the main thoroughfare of his city ( Archmo - 
Ipgia, xL 41). Although Mr Black argues his case with ability, his 
view is open to two principal objections, — (1) it leaves the site of 

• London Bridge outside the enclosure, and (2) cemeteries have been 

1 A ehronolojtfctl list of the teaselated pavements discovered in London between 

1681 and 1864 is given in a paper of the late Sir Wiliiaro Tit* {Arrhmologia, voL 
sxxix. p. 491). It is imposstbls to say how much more remains hidden many feet 
- below the modern streets. 


discovered within the proposed limits. As to the date when the 
limits of this early London were lost sight of in the huger area of 
the better known Roman city, we have hardly sufficient data even 
to hazard a conjecture. Inhere is reason to believe, as already 
stated, that the site of the Royal Exchange was outside the city 
until the early part of the 8d century, because coma of Vespasian, 
Domitian, and Severua have been found among the refuse of the 
gravel-pit Mr Roach Smith suggests, however, that as no coins 
of the jwriod between Domitian and Severus were found it is just 
possible that the plated denarius of the latter emperor may not 
have been found in tho pit itself, but in the vicinity of the houses 
which were built over tho pit in subsequent years. On the other 
hand, Sir William Tito, in describing the tesselated pavoment 
found in 1864 on the site of the Excise Office (Biahopsgate 
Street), expresses the opinion that tho finished character of the 
pavement points to a period of security and wealth, and fixes on 
the reign of Hadrian (117-188 a.d.), to which the silver coin 
found on the floor belongs, as the date of its foundation. Of 
course this is not conclusive, as the pavement might have belonged 
to a villa outside the walls, but Sir William Tite places it 
within them. When the line of the walls which continued until 
the great tire was first planned out it is impossible to say with any 
certainty. 8ome antiquaries hold the opinion that these walls were 
post-Roman ; but this is not the view of Mr Roach Smith, one o/ 
'our greatest authorities. Mr J, K. Price, after describing 11 a bas- 
tion of London wall” discovered in Camomile Street, Bisnopsgate, 
arrives at “ the'conclusion that these interesting relics are portion! 
of a Roman sepulchral monument which, falling into decay, Became, 
as years rolled on, a suitable quarry for medieval builders, providing 
j from its position on the spot convenient materials for the erection 
I of a structure requiring Buch solidity and strength as would a baa* 

| tion to the city wall. In describing the outline of the Homan 
i city it is impossible to make ourselves intelligible unless we use 
l names adopted subsequently. The lino of the wtul runs straight from 
the Tower to Aldgate, where it bends round somewhat to Bishop!* 

I gate. It is bordered on the east by the Minories and Houndsditch. 

One of the finest remaining portions of the old wall was hidden 
I from view a few years ago when some large buildings were erected 
j round it. The line from Bisbopsgate ran eastward to St Giles*! 

churchyard, where it turned to the south, as far as Falcon Square, 
j again westerly by Aldersgate under Christ's Hospital towards Gilt* 

I spur Street, then south by Ludgate, and then down to the Thames. 

I Mr Roach Smith }>oint8 out that this enclosure gives dimensions far 
i greater than those of any other Roman town in Brituin. In 1848 
| a portion of the old wall was exposed to view in Playhouse Yard, 
Blackl'riurs, when a Roman monumont erected to a “ sjieculator ” of 
the second legion, named Celsus, was discovered. On the same line 
further north Sir Christopher Wren, while building St Martin’s, 
Ludgate, found a similar sepulchral monument “in the vallum ot 
the praetorian camp” to the memory of Vivianus Marcianus, a 
soldier of the second legion ( Parentalia , p. 266). In the year 1276 
the old wall south of Ludgate was pulled down and a new one built 
to enclose a larger circuit further west for the benefit of the Black 
Friars. There appear to bo strong reasons for believing that a wall 
ran along the south, and that tho Romans did not consider the 
river sufficient protection. William Fitzstephen, a monk of the 
12th century, wno wrote the earliest description of London, men- 
tions the walls and tower in the south, and Sir Christopher Wren 
also alludes to the colony being walled next the Thames ( Parentalia , 
p. 266). The line from Lower Thames Street to Temple Street has 
been retrieved from the river by embankments, and in certain part! 
of the line the embankment was formed by substantial walling, 
such being found at the foot of Fish Street Hill, at the end of 
Queen Street, and from Broken Wharf to Lambeth Hill (Tite’a 
Catalogue of Antiquities found in the Excavation at the New Royal 
Exchange , 1 848, p. xxiv). Mr Roach Smith writes — “ It was from 8 
to 10 feet thick, and about 8 deep, reckoning the top at 9 feet from 
the present street level, and composed of ragstone and flint, with 
alternate layers of red and yellow, plain and curve-edged tiles, 
cemented by mortar as firm and hara as the tile!, from which it 
could not be separated. For the foundation strong oaken piles 
were used, upon which was laid a stratum of chalk and stones, and 
then a course of hewn sandstones from 3 to 4 feet long, by 24 in 
width” (Archaeological Journal , i. 114). The names of the gates 
give us no cine as to which of them existed in Roman times, but 
we cannot doubt that the chief traffic was carried through the city 
from Ludgate to Aldgate, although some antiquaries have supposed 
that Newgate was the chief gate on the weld side, leading as it 
would to Holborn, where Roman remains have been discovered. 
Bishopsgate must have been the principal outlet to the north. Mi 
Roach Smith has suggested that outside Newgate there was an 
amphitheatre built into a hill on the rising ground near what was 
lately the Little Old Bailey. He had often noticed the precipitous 
descent from Green Arbour Lane opposite Newgate into Seacoal 
Lane and the level space by Fleet prison, and he presumed it to 
have been an excavation in the side of the hill. Many a smaller 
town than Londinium poss e ss e d a theatre in Homan tjjms ( Middle - 
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tex Arch. Trane., i. 83). The name Newgate is significant of its 
recent erection, and it has been remarked that it stands alone 
among the gates as not being attached to a ward bearing the same 
name. Jt is mentioned in an ordinance of Edward I., where it is 
connected with Ludgate. 

A question arises as to the arrangement of the area included 
within the walls, the course of has already been traced. 

There is a strong preponderance of evidence against the belief that 
the present line of streets follows that of Roman London to any 
considerable extent. Sir William Tito gave reasons for believing 
that Rishopsgate Street was not a Roman thoroughfare (Archmo- 
login , xxxvi. 203), and in the late excavations in Lcadenhall Mr 
Loftus Brock found remains of a building which he supposed to be 
a basilica, apparently crossing the present thoroughfare of Grace- 
church Street. Sir William Tito agreed with Dr Stukeley’s sugges- 
tion that on the site of the Mansion House (formerly Stooks 
Market) stood the Roman forum, and he states that a line drawn 
from that spot as a centre would pass by the pavements found on 
Uie site of the Excise Office. Besides the forum, Dr Stukeley 
suggested the sites of seven other public buildings, — the Arx 
Palatina , guarding the south-eastern angle of the city, where the 
Tower now stands, the grove and temple of Diana on the site of 
St Paul's, an episco{)al residence, kc. No traces of any of these 
buildings have been found, and they are therefore purely conjec- 
tural. As to the templo of Diana, Wren formed an opinion 
strougly adverse to the old tradition of its existence ( Parentalia , 
p. 2 66). Although we know that the Christian church was established 
in Britain during tho later period of Roman domination, there is 
little to be learnt respecting it, and the Bishop Restitutus who is 
laid to have attended a council on the Continent is a somewhat 
mythical character. 

After the walls tho most important points for consideration in 
relation to Roman London are (1) the existence of a bridge, and (2) 
the purpose of the Loudon Stone. 

1. Dion Cassius, who lived in tho early part of the 3d century 
[Hist. Horn., lib. lx. c. 20), states that there Was a bridge over the 
Thames at the time of the invasion of Claudius (48 A.D.), but he 
places it a little above the mouth of the river (“higher up "). The 
position is vague, hut, as already stated, the uiouth of the Thames 
n these early times may be considered as not far from where 
London Bridge now stands. Sir George Airy holds that this bridge 
was not far from the site of London Bridge (Proceedings of Inst Uut. 
Oivil Engineers, xlix. 120), but Dr Guest was not prepared to allow 
that the Britons were able to construct, a bridge over a tidal river 
such as the Thames, some 800 yards wide, with a difference of level 
it high and low water of nearly 20 feet. He therefore suggested 
that the bridge was constructed over the marshy valley of tne Lea, 
probably near Stratford. It needs some temerity to differ from so 
great an authority as the lute Dr Guest, hut it does Rtrike one as 
rather surprising that, having accepted the fact of a bridge made by 
tho Britons, ho should deny that theso Britons possessed a town or 
village in the place to which he supposes that Aulus Plan tilts 
retired. It may he considered certain that there was no bridge 
over the Thames in the time of Julius (Vsar ; for he would not 
have marched his troops all the way to Cow ay Stakes in search of 
a ford if he could have crossed by a bridge at London. 

As the Welsh word for “ bridge” is “pout,** and this was taken 
directly from the Latin, the inference is almost conclusive that the 
Britons acquired their knowledge of bridges from the Romans. 
Looking at the stage of culture which the Britons had probably 
reached, it would further be a natural inference that there was no 
such thing as a bridge anywhere in Britain before the Roman 
occupation ; but, if Dion's statement is correct, it may be suggested 
as a possible explanation that the increased intercourse with Gaul 
during the hundred years that elapsed between Julius Ceesar’s raids 
and Claudius Cwsar’s invasion may have led. to the construction of 
a bridge of some kind across the Thames at this point, through the 
influence and under the guidance of Roman traders and engineers. 
If so, the word “pont” may have been borrowed by tho Britons 
before the commencement of the Roman occupation. Much 
stronger are the reasons for believing that there was a bridge in 
Roman times. Remains of Roman villas are found in Southwark, 
which was evidently a portion of Londinium, and it therefore 
hardly seems likely that a bridge-building people 3uch aB the 
Romans would remain contented with a ferry. Mr Roach Smith is 
a strong advocate for the bridge, and remarks, “It would natu- 
rally be erected somewhere in the direct line of road into Kent, 
which I cannot but think pointed towards the site of Old London 
Bridge, both from its central situation, from the general absence of 
the foundations of buildings in the approaches on the northern side, 
and from discoveries recently made in the Thames on the line of the 
old bridge" (. Archmologia , xxix. 160). Mr Smith has, however, 
still stronger arguments, which he states as follows “ Throughout 
the entire line of the old bridge, the bed of the river was found 
to contain ancient wooden piles; and, when these piles, subsequently 
to the erection of the new bridge, were pulled up to deepen the 
channel of thr river, many thousands of Roman coins, with abund- 
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ance of broken Roman tiles and pottery, were discovered, and 
immediately beneath some of the central pil&r Dross medallions of 
Aurelius, Faustina, and Comtnodus. All these remains are indica- 
tive of a bridge. The enormous Quantities of Roman coins may 
be accounted for by consideration of the well-known practice of the 
Romans to make these imperishable monuments subservient towards 
perpetuating the memory, not only of their conquests, but also of 
those public works which were tho natural result of their succesftes 
in remote parts of the world. They may have been deposited either 
upou the miilding or repairs of the bridge, as well as upon the 
accession of a new emperor" (ArchaologicaZ Journal, i. 113). 

2. The “ London Stone ’’has very generally been supposed to be a 
* ‘ milliarium ” or central point for measuring distances, out Sir Chris- 
topher Wren believed it was part of some more considerable monu- 
monts in the forum, and his reason for this belief was that “ in the 
adjoining ground on the south side (upon digging for cellars after the 
great fire) were discovered same tesselated pavements and other ex- 
tensive remains of Roman workmanship ana buildings ” ( Parentalia , 
pp. 265, 266). King, in Munimenta Antigua, writes — “ London 
Stone, preserved with such reverential care through so many ages, and 
now having its top encased within another stone in Cannon Stre6t, 
was plainly deemed a record of the highest antiquity of some still 
more important kind ; though we are at present unacquainted with 
the orginal intent and purport for which it was placed. It is fixed 
at present close under the south wall of St Swithin’s Church, hut 
was formerly a little nearer tho channel facing the same place,— 
which .*cems to prove its having had some more ancient and peculiar 
designation than that of having been a Roman military, even if it 
were ever used for that purpose afterwards. It was fixed deep in 
the ground, and is mentioned so early as the time of Athelstan, 
king of tlio West Saxons, without any particular reforenee to its 
having been considered as a Roman military stone. ’* Holinshed 
(who was followed by Shakes pearo in 2 Henry VI. , act 4 sc. 6) 
tells us that when Cade, in 1450, forced his way into London, he 
first of all proceeded to London Stone, and having struck his sword 
upon it, s.iid in reference to himself and in explanation of his own 
action, “ Now is Mortimer lord of this city.” Mr H. C. Coote, in 
a paper published in the Trans. London and Middlesex Arch. Soc . 
for 1878, points out that this act meant something to the mob who 
followed the rebel chief, and was not a piece of foolish acting. Mi 
G. L. Gomme (Primitive Folk- Moots, pp. ] 55, 166) takes up the matter 
at this point, and places the tradition implied by Cade's significant 
action as belonging to times when the London Stone was, as other 
great stones were, the place where the suitors of an open-air 
assembly was accustomed to gather together and to legislate for the 
government of the city. Corroborative facts have been gathered 
from other parts of the country, and, although more evidence is 
required, such as we have is strongly in favour of the supposition 
that the London Stone is a piehistoric monument. 

Saxon (449-1066).— At the beginning of the 6th century the 
Roman legions left Britain. From this period to the arrival of 
tho Saxons there was a space of time when the Briton was left 
alone, and there is no reason to believe that London ceased to 
be the important commercial town which it had grown to be. 
After tho Saxon invasion we do not hear of the city being 
ravaged, and it possibly held its own lihder the various vicissi- 
tudes it had to pass through, although Dr Guest writes that 
“good reason may be given for the belief that even London 
itself for a while lay desolate and uninhabited" (Archaeological 
Journal, xix. 219). About 449 or 450 the invaders first settled 
in Britain, and in 457 Hengist and A£sc fought against the 
Britons at Crayford, driving them out of Kent. The vanquished 
fled to London in great terror, and apparently found a shelter 
thero, 1 The Saxons disliked walled towns, and in many instances 
they destroyed those which they conquered. This was not done in 
London, and it is just possible that the Britons may have been able 
to purchase their freedom from destruction. We have, however, 
little or no data upon which we can form an opinion. Mr Kemble 
wrote of towns generally that the taxons neither cared to take 
possession of them nor took the trouble to destroy them. They 
enslaved the inhabitants or expelled them, as a mere necessaiy pre- 
caution and preliminary to their own peaceable possession (Saxpm 
in England , ii. 296). The only question is whether liondon, 
being an exceptional city, had an exceptional fate. Along the 
hanks of the Thames are several small havens whose names hgyp 
remained to us, such as Rotherhith, Lambhith (Lambeth), Chelcjiith 
(Chelsea), and it is not unlikely that the Saxon who would 
settle in the city itself associated himself with these small open 
spots. Places were thus founded over $ large space wntd) 
otherwise might have remained unsettled. At what time tu * 


1 If the Load on -burg here mentioned In the Saxon Chronicle la not London i 
Routh of the Thames for Southwark), the fugitives must have crossed the river, 
and If so this is additional reason for believing that there was Alien a bridge. 
The Ramo reason ine will apply to whaCis relsted further on, of the Danes crossing 
to Surrey In the year 851, as it is not likely that a ferry would suttee on these 
occasions. Moreover, a bridge Is shortly after specially me ntio ned by the 
chronicler. 4 
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Saxons got over their repugnance and settled in London we 
cannot say, but the city is described by Bede as being in 604 
the metropolis of the East Saxons, and an emporium of many 
peoples who came to it by sea and land. The relics of Roman 
London are, as we have already seen, very numerous ; but we know 
nothing of the inhabitants. There is little human interest in the 
history. When we come to Saxon London this position is reversed. 
ThJre are no remains worthy of notice, but thore is abundance of 
life. London appears to have held a very exceptional position, and 
to have been somewhat like a German free city. The Londoner 
within his strong walls defied the invader, and the Dane frequently 
attempted to conquer the city in vain. Mr Freeman does justice to 
the stout heart oi the Londoner, and calls London during this period 
“the Btrongholdof English freedom.” The Saxon Chronicle has 
little to tell of London between the 6th and 9 th centuries. The 
great change accomplished by Augustine, in converting the Jutes 
and the Saxons to Christianity, is recorded in a few short lines ; 
and we are told that in the year 604 Augustine consecrated two 
bishops, Mellitus and Justus, and that Ethel bert, king of Kent, 
gave Mellitus a bishop’s see at London, then a part of the kingdom 
of the East Saxons, whose king, Siebert, was a tributary of his 
uncle the king of Kent. What became of the cathedral which wo 
may suppose to have existed in London during the later Roman 
period we cannot tell, but we may guess that it was destroyed by 
the heathen Saxons. Bede records that tin* church of St Paul was 
built by Ethelbert, and from that time to this a cathedral dedicated 
to St Paul has stood upon the hill looking down on Ludgate. 
Mellitus became archbishop of Canterbury, and was succeeded in 
the see of London by Gedda, who was succeeded by Wina. Then 
came Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, better known as the 
sainted Erkenwald, whose shrine was one of the chief glories of old 
*St Paul’s. He died on April 30, 693, a day which was kept in 
memory in his cathedral by special offices. We must now pass 
over nearly a century and a half to the time when the Danes 
were harassing the country after the death of Egbert. The 
chronicler records that in the year 839 there was a great slaughter 
at London, but he gives no particulars. In 861 the Danes plundered 
the city and made themselves masters of it. Sharon Turner quotes 
i conveyance of a place in London dated 867, which gives a slight 
piece of local information (Anglo- Saxmis, ii. 676). The name of 
the place was Ceolmandingehaga, and it was situated not far from 
the West Gate. We cannot tell whether Ludgate was meant or 
some other gate whicli marked the extent of the liberties on tho 
west. In 871 the chronicler affirms that Alfred fought nine great 
battles against the Danes in the kingdom south of the Thames, and 
that the West Saxons made peace with them. In the next year 
the Danes went from Reading to London, and there took up their 
winter quarters. Then tho Mercians made peace with them. In 886 
Alfred overcame the Danes, restored London to its inhabitants, 
rebuilt its walls, reannexed the city to Mercia, and committed it 
to Ethelred, alderman of Mercia. Then, as the chronicler writes, 
“all the Angle race turned to him (Alfred) that were not in bondage 
of the Danisn men.” In 896 the Londoners came off victorious in 
their encounters with the Danes. The king obstructed the river so 
that the enemy could not bring up their ships, and they therefore 
abandoned them. The Londoners broke up some, and brought the 
strongest and best to London. In 912 Ethelred, the alderman of 
the Mercians, who had been placed in authority by Alfred, died, 
and Edward the Elder took possession of London and Oxford, 
11 and all the lands which thereto belonged.” Again we find a break 
in the continuity of the history, and pass on to the year 969, when 
King Edgar gave Dunstan the bishopric of Worcester, and afterwards 
that of London. In 962 there was a great fever and mortality in 
London, and 9t Paul’s was burnt. It was, however, founded again 
in the same year. In the reign of Ethelred II. the Danes were 
more successful in their operations against London, but the 
inhabitants resisted stoutly. Snorre the Icelander tells us that 
the Danes fortified Southwark with ditch and rampart, which tho 
English assailed in vain. In 982 London was burnt, and in 994 
Olaf and Swein (the father of Canute) came with ninet.y-four ships 
to besiege it. They tried to set the city on fire, but the townsmen 
did them more harm than they “ever weened.” The chronicler 
piously adds that ‘ 1 the holy Mother of God on that day manifested 
ner mercy to the townsmen, and delivered them from their foes.” 
The Danes went from the town and ravaged the neighbourhood, so 
that in the end the king and his witan agreed to give sixteen 
thousand pounds to be relieved of tho presence of the enemy. In 
ttys year 1009 the Danes frequently attacked London, but they had 
no success, and fared ill in tlieir attempts. The Londoners with- 
stood Swein in 1013, but in the end they submitted and gave him 
hostlgea Three years after this, Ethelred died in London, and 
»nph of the witan as were there and the townsmen chose Edmund 
Ironside for king, although the witan outside London had elected 
Canute. Canute’s ships were then at Greenwich on their way to 
London, where they soon afterwards arrived. The Danes at once set 
to* work to dig a great ditch by Southwark, and then dragged their 
«Kina ffcmmyh tn thi west side of the bridge* They were able after 
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thi» to keep the inhabitants from either going in or out ot the town. 
In spite of all this, after fighting obstinately both by land and by 
water, the Danes had to raise the siege of London, and take tho 
ships to the river Orwell After a glorious reign of seven months 
Edmund died in London, and Canute became master of England. 
The tribute which the townsmen of London bad tqpay was £10,600, 
about one-seventh of the amount which was paid by all the rest of 
the English nation. This shows the growing importance of the 
town. From this time there appears to have been a permanent 
Danish settlement in London. Tliere is but little more to bo said 
of the history of Saxon London than that Edward the Confessor 
held his witanagemdt there, and built and consecrated the Abbey 
of Westminster. During the later part of the Saxon ]>eriod West- 
minster (originally Tliomey lalana) had been growing into some 
importance. Tradition affirmod that on the site of Westminster 
Ablvey a templo of Apollo once stood, which was destroyed by an 
earthquake in the reign of the emperor Antoninua Pius. Out of the 
ruins King Lucius founded a church, 170 a.i>. Sir Christopher 
Wren imagined that the monks, finding that tho Londoners 
pretended to a temple of Diana where St Paul's now stands, did not 
wish to be behind hand in antiquity ( Parentalia, p. 296). The 
figment respecting King Lucius is of about equal authority. There 
is more reason for believing that Sielwrt, king of the East Saxons, 
may have built, as Stow says he did, “a church to the honour of 
God and St Peter, on the weNt side of the city of London.” His 
sons relapsed into idolatry, and left the church to the mercy of the 
Danes. In a clmrtor of King Edgar, dated 961, the original boundary 
of Westminster is dearly defined. This charter is marked by 
Kemble us doubtful (Codex Dipl. , dlxix.); but, if not of the date 
given, it is believea by competent authorities to be of great 
untiquity. Edward the Confessor took a particular interest in 
Westminster, aud occupied much time in superintending the 
erection of anew church there. On Childermas Duy (Decern her 28) 
1066 the monastery was consecrated, and on the following “ twelfth 
mass eve ” the king died, l>cing buried on the next day in the new 
church. The abbot of Westminster’s manor is fully described in 
Domesday, but there is no mention of a palace, so that it has been 
conjectured that the Confessor lived in the monastery itself. With 
regard to the buildings of London we are left to conjecture. As 
several of the Saxon kings lived in the city, we must conclude that 
they possessed a j>alace of some kind, und around this other build- 
ings would arise. A port such as London naturally drew foreigners 
from all parts, and various communities of these strangers are 
believed to have settled here us early as the 8th century. With 
regard to the government of the city it is generally supposed that 
many of its institutions are due to Alfred the Great, although Mr 
Coote with great ingenuity traces them back to the ordinances of 
the Roman munieijrium. The famous dooms of the city of London 
(Atheistan) are stated in the preamble to be the ordinance of 
“ the bishops and the reeves belonging to London.” William the 
Conqueror’s charter, which he granted soon after his accession, ii 
addressed to William the bishop and Godfrey the portreeve. The 
office of portreeve had then been long established, although we 
know but little of its origin. It was usually an office of popular 
election, but tho king often interfered in the appointment. Con- 
siderably more than a century had elapsed after the Conquest before 
the title of jMirtrceve gave way to that of mayor, as the designation 
of the chief officer of the city of London. 

Norman (1066-1154). — After the battle of Hastings certain of the 
defeated chiefs retired upon London and urged the men in power to 
resist the Norman, and set up Edgar Atbeling as king, which, as 
the Saxon chronicler says, “was indeed his natural right.” On 
hearing of this action William marched towards London, and was 
attacked by the Saxon party at Southwark, who were repulsed by 
the Norman horse, but with such loss to tho latter that William 
thought it imprudent to lay siege to the city at that time. The 
Londoners began now to se^ the hopelessness of their cause, and 
Archbishop Eldred, and Edgar, and Earls Edwin and Morkere, 
and “the nest men of London” repaired to Berkhampstead, where 
they submitted themselves and swore fealty to the Conqueror. One 
of the earliest acts of the Conqueror was to commence the erection 
of a citadel which should overawe the citizens and give him the 
command of the city. Some writers have supposed that King 
Alfred erected a palace or castle on the site of the Tower, but 
without sufficient authority, and a writer in the Quarterly Review 
(art “Middlesex,” vol. cl. p. 48 note) says, “the Tower almost cer- 
tainly stands on foreshore which was not dry land before the 
Conquest” As the Tower was situated at the eastern limit of the 
city, so not far from the Western extremity was built a strong 
fortification called Baynard’s Castle after its founder Baynard, one 
of the followers of the Conqueror. In the second year of his reign 
William granted the remarkable charter written in Anglo-Saxon 
which still exists among the archives of the city of London. There 
are but four lines and a quarter, and the size of the slip of parch* 
ment is only 6 inches by 1 inch. It runs thus — tf William the kW 
greets William the bishop. Godfrey the portreeve, and alMie bur- 
gesses within Lofidon, both French and English. And I grant that 
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they be all law-worth, as they were in Edward the king's days. 
And I will that each child be his father’s heir after his father’s 
days. And I will not suffer that any man do you wrong, God keep 
you." William Stigand, the bishop of London, was a Norman, ana 
possibly had some influence with the king in obtaining this charter. 
A wonderful improvement in the appearance of the cities of the 
country almost immediately followed the advent of the civilizing 
Norman. Within a few years the whole area of London must have 
been changed, and handsome buildings arose as if by magic in all 
parts of the city. Many Normans had settled in London during 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, but after the Conauest they 
swarmt5 in and naturally became the dominant party In August 
1077 occurred a most extensive fire, such a one, says the Chronicle, 
as “never was before since London was founded." This constant 
burning of large portions of the city is a marked feature of its early 
history, and we must remember that, although stone buildings were 
rising on all sides, these were churches, monasteries, and other public 
edifices; the ordinary houses remained as before, small wooden 
structures. The White Tower, the famous keep of the Tower of 
London, was commenced by Gundulph, bishop of Rochester, about 
the year 1078. In 1088 the old cathedral of St Paul’s was com- 
menced on the site of the church which Ethelbert is said to have 
founded in 610. But four years afterwards the chronicler tells 
Us “the holy monastery of St Paul, the episcopal see of London, was 
burnt, and many other monasteries, and the greatest and fairest 
part of the whole city." In this same year (1087) William the Con- 
queror died. In 1090 a tremendous hurricane passed over London, 
and blew down six hundred houses and many churches. The Tower 
was injured, and a portion of the roof of the church of St Mary-le- Bow, 
Cheapside, was carried off and fell some distance away, being forced 
into the ground as much as 20 feet, a proof of the badness of the 
thoroughfares as well as of the force of the wind. William Rufus 
inherited from his father a love for building, and in the year 1097 
he exacted large sums of money from his subjects with the object of 
carrying on some of the undertakings he had in hand. These were 
the walling round of the Tower, the rebuilding of London Bridge, 
which had been almost destroyed by a flood, and the erection of the 
great work with which his name is most generally associated, 
Westminster Hall. In 1100 Rufus was slain, and Henry I. was 
crowned in London. ^ This king granted to the citizens their first 
real charter, in which he promised to observe the laws of the 
Confessor and to redress many special grievances ; but he paid little 
attention to his engagements, and constantly violated the articles 
of his charter. When Stephen seized the crown on the death of 
Henry I., he tried successfully to obtain the support of the people 
of London. He published a charter confirming in general terms 
the one granted by Henry, and commanding that the good laws of 
Edward the Confessor should be observed. The citizens, however, 
did not obtain their rights without paying for them, and in the 
year 1189 they paid Stephen one hundred marks of silver to enable 
them to choose their own sheriffs, In this reign the all-power- 
fulness of the Londoners is brought very prominently forward. 
Stephen became by the shifting fortune of war a prisoner, and the 
empress Matilda might, if she had had the wisdom to favour the 
citizens, have held the throne, which was hers by right of birth. 
She, however, made them her enemies by delivering up the office of 
justiciair of London and the sheriffwick to her partisan Geoffrey, 
earl of Essex, and attempting to reduce the citizens to the enslaved 
condition of the rest oi the country. This made her influential 
enemies, who soon afterwards replaced Stephen upon the throne. 
The Norman era closes with the death of Stephen, 1154. 

Wo have already alluded to the great number of ecclesiastical 
foundations which marked the Norman period, and will here 
note some of the chief of these, to show how completely the new 
buildings must have changed the whole appearance of London, and 
raised it from a mean congregation of houses to the rank of a city, 
having features of considerable architectural merit. The college of 
St Martin-le-Grand within Aldersgate was founded in the year 1056, 
and its rights were confirmed by the Conqueror in the second year 
of his reign. He gave the dean and secular priests more land, and 
added to their privileges. A nunnery of the Benedictine order, 
dedicated to St Leonard, neai> Bromley, was founded in the reign of 
William the Conqueror by William, bishop of London, for a prioress 
and nine nuns, and in Stephen’s reign Sir William Mountfitchet 
founded an abbey at Stratford Langton, which was subsequently 
known as West Ham Priory. In 1082 a convent of monks dedicated 
to St Saviour was founded at Bermondsey by Alwin Child, a wealthy 
citizen, and seven years afterwards some Cluniac monks came from 
France and settled in the new convent, of which one of them was 
chosen the first prior. In 1094 William Rufus added the manor of 
Bermondsey to the other benefactions of this fortunate monastery, 
which became very powerful, and was frequently used as a royal 
residence. At Clerkenwell two religious houses were established 
in the year 1100, viz., the Knights Hospitallers of St John of 
Jerusalem and the priory of St Mary for nuns of the Benedictine 
order. #fc was said that the number of monasteries built in the 
*ign of Henry I. was so great that »«lmost all the labourers la oame 
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bricklayers and carpenters, and there was some discontent in con- 
sequence. Matilda or Maud, the wife of Henry I., was much 
interested in the foundation of these religious houses. She estab- 
lished the priory of Holy Trinity, called Christ Church, which was 
situated to the north of Aldgate, in 1108, and about 1110 two 
hospitals, one for lepers at St Giles's-in-the-Fields, and the other 
for cripples at Cripplegate. The prionr of St Bartholomew was 
founded a few years earlier, and the Benedictine nunnery of St 
John the Baptist at Halliwell near Shoreditch soon afterwards. 
The Knights Templars made their first habitation in the neighbour* 
hood of London in 1118, and did not remove from Holborn to Fleet 
Street until nearly seventy years afterwards. The royal hospital of 
St Katherine’s at the Tower was originally founded by Matilda, wife 
of King Stephen, and the famous St Stephen’s chapel at West- 
minster owes its origin to the king himself. It was, however, 
rebuilt by Edward If. It will be seen from the above list that a 
large proportion of these buildings were outside the walls, and 
this snows how extensive the outskirts of the city had become in 
Norman times. No doubt many of these religious persons sought 
out somewhat quiet neighbourhoods, but around each of them 
would naturally grow up villages formed by those who were chiefly 
dependent upon the monks ana nuns. 

Plantagenet (1154-1485). — Henry II. appears to have been 
to a certain extent prejudiced against the citizens of London on 
account of their attitude towards his mother, and he treated them 
with some severity. On several occasions he exacted large sums from 
the city, which, although they were euphemistically styled dona , can- 
not be considered as free gifts. The severity appears to have been 
necessary, and was attended with good results. The streets were in 
a most dangerous condition at night, and bands of a hundred and 
more would sally forth to rob the houses of the wealthy. In 1176 
some of these men were taken prisoners, and one of them was 
found to be a citizen of good credit and considerable wealth 
named “John the Olde.” He offered the king five hundred 
marks for his life, but Henry was inflexible, and after the man had 
been hanged the city became more quiet. In 1176 the rebuilding 
of London Bridge with stone was commenced by Peter of Cole- 
church. This was the bridge which after much subsequent tinker- 
ing was pulled down early in the present century. It consisted of 
twenty stone arches and a drawbridge. There was a gatehouse 
at each end and a chapel or crypt in the centre, dedicated to 
St Thomas of Canterbury, in which Peter of Colechurch the 
architect was buried in 1205. In 1184 the Knights Templars 
removed from Holborn to the New Temple in Fleet Street, 
and in the following year the beautiful Temple church was 
built. All this activity of building proves that the citizens were 
wealthy and their city handsome. This is corroborated by the 
interesting work of Fitzstephen, the monk of Canterbury, which 
was written at this time. Fitzstephen has left us the first picture 
of London, and a very vivid one it is. He speaks of its wealth, 
commerce, grandeur, and magnificence, — of the mildness of the 
climate, the beauty of the gardens, the sweet, clear, and salubrious 
springs, the flowing streams, and the pleasant clack of the water- 
mills. Even the vast forest of Middlesex, with its densely wooded 
thickets, its coverts of game, stags, fallow deer, boars, and wild bulls 
is pressed into the description to give a contrast which Bhall 
enhance the prosperous beauty of tne city itself. Fitzstephen’s 
account of the sports of the people is particularly interesting. He 
tells how, when the great marsh that washed the walls of the city 
on the north (Moorfields) was frozen over, the young men went out 
to slide and skate and sport on the ice. Skates made of bones have 
been dug up of late years in this district. This sport was allowed 
to fall into disuse, and was not again prevalent until it was intro- 
duced from Holland after the Restoration. In the first year of 
Richard I. the court of aldermen ordained that for the future 
houses should not be built of wood, but that they should have an 
butside wall of stone raised 16 feet from the ground, and be covered 
with slate or baked tile. This ordinance must have fallen into desue- 
tude, for the houses continued largely to be built of wood. We 
learn that most of the houses were plastered and whitewashed. 
One of the earliest objections which the Londoners made to the use 
of sea-coal was that tne smoke from it blackened the white walls of 
their buildings. The first mayor of London was Henry Fitz Alwin, 
who was elected in 1189, and held the office until 1212. 1 

London had to pav heavily towards Richard's ransom ; and, when 
the king made his triumphal entry into London after his release from 
imprisonment, a German nobleman is said to have remarked that 
had the emperor known of the wealth of England he would hr ve 
insisted on a larger sum. The Londoners were the more glad to 
welcome Richard hack in that the head of the regeney, Longobamp, 
bishop of Ely, was very unpopular from the encroachmentahe maae 
upon the city with his works at the Tower. The first charter by 
which the city claims the jurisdiction and oonservancy of the river 

1 He wu tint admitted to the chief magistracy aa bailiff, tad there appear* to 
hare been conalderable variety hi the title* u*ed et tht* time. We learn from the 
lAbtr Albui that the chief officer waa sometimes called H JestfcAar H end “ Cham- 
berlain/ * p 
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Thames wu granted by Richard I. Jotin granted eereral charters 
to the city, and it was expressly stipulated in Magna Charts that 
the city of London should have all its ancient privileges and free 
customs. The citizens opposed the king during the wars of the 
j&rons. In the year 1215 the barons having received intelligence 
secretly that they might enter London with ease through Aldgate, 
which was then in a very ruinous state, removed their camp from 
Bedford to Ware, and shortly after marched into the city in the 
night-time. Having succeeded in their object, they determined 
that so important a gate should no longer remain in a defenceless 
condition. They therefore spoiled the religious houses and robbed 
the monastery coffers in order to have means wherewith to rebuild 
it. Much of the material was obtained from the destroyed houses 
of. the unfortunate Jews, but the stone for the bulwarks was ob- 
tained from Caen, and the small bricks or tiles from Flauders. 
The church of St Mary Overy (now St Saviour’s), Southwark, was 
begun in the year 1208, and in 1221 the foundation stone of the 
lady chapel at Westminster Abbey was laid by Henry III. We have 
alluded to the great change in the aspect of London and its sur- 
roundings made during the Norman penod by the establishment of a 
large number of monasteries. A still more important change in the 
configuration of the interior of London was made in the 13th century, 
when the various orders of the friars established themselves there. 
The Benedictine monks preferred secluded sites ; the Augustinians 
did not cultivate seclusion so strictly ; but the friars chose the interior 
of towns by preference. The Black, Preaching, or Dominican Friars 
settled near Holborn, in what was afterwards Lincoln’s Inn, in 
1221, and removed to the ward of Castle Baynard in 1276, when the 
city wall was rebuilt to enlarge their boundaries. The district 
where the friary was built still retains its name. In 1224 John 
Iwyn or Ewin made over to the Grey Friars (or Franciscans) an 
lestate situated in the ward of Farringdon Within and in the parish 
of St Nicholas in the Shambles, and on this site the first convent 
of the order was erected. The site is now occupied by the Blue 
Coat School. In 1241 the White Friars or Carmelites settled in a 
precinct or liberty between Fleot Street and the Strand which still 
retains their name. In 1253 the Austin Friars or Friars Eremites 
were founded in Broad Street ward, and the last of these friaries to be 
Istablished was that of the Crutchod or Crossed Friars in 1298. By 
the establishment of these religious houses two -thirds of the entire 
area of London was occupied by convents and hospitals. This is 
the moat marked sharacteristic of Plantugenet London. We have 
no record of the date at which Temple Bar first marked out the ex- 
tent of the liberties of the city, but as late as the end of the 14th 
oentury Fleet Street was described as being in the suburbs. Dur- 
ing the Norman period the road from the city to Westminster was 
quite open, but soon afterwards a commencement was made in 
building. The Savoy was built in 1245 by Peter, earl of Savoy and 
Richmond, uncle of Eleanor, wife of Henry HI.; and in this king’s 
reign the friars of the order of St Mary de Arena are supposed to 
have established themselves near the site of Durham House (now 
the Adelphi). About the same time William Marshal, earl of Pem- 
broke, founded and endowed a hospital and convent called St Mary 
Rouncivale at the village of Charing, so that in Henry III. *8 reign 
there must have been several houses on the line of route to West- 
minster. Fitzstephen describes the latter place as follows : — “On 
the west also, higher up the bank of the river, the royal jialace rears 
Its L*ad, an incomparable structure, furnished with a breastwork 
and bastions, situated in a populous suburb, at a distance of two 
miles from the city/* In tne reign of Edward I. the mayor 
offended the king, and the citizens were for a time deprived of 
their right of electing their chief magistrate. Gregory de Kokesley 
the mayor, the sheriffs, the aldermen, and other dignitaries of the 
city were summoned to appear on the 29th June 1285 before. John 
de Kirkeby, treasurer, and the other justiciars of the king in the 
Tower of London for the purpose of holding inquests there. Now 
the mayor held that he was not bound to answer such a summons 
as this unless he had forty days' notice, so he resigned his mayoralty 
at Allhallowa, Barking, and delivered the common seal of the city 
to Stephen Aswy and other aldermen, and then entered the Tower 
with tne rest as an alderman only. This action incensed the king 
greatly, and John de Kirkeby was commanded to take over the 
mayoralty, a warden being appointed by the royal authority. This 
arrangement continued until 1297, when Edward granted the prayer 
of the citizens, and allowed them again to elect a mayor, rtoyal 
wardens had filled the mayor’s scat from 1265 to 1268, but in the 
first charter of Edward I. the following concession was made ‘‘Also 
t£at the liberties of the city of London shall not be taken into the 
hand of his lordship the king for any personal trespass or personal 
judgment of any officer of the said city ; and that no warden shall 
in wie same on such pretext be appointed (Liber Albus, trans- 
ited by Riley, pp. 14, 131). In 1285 the first attempt was made 
£ supply London with water artificially, and the great conduit in 
West Cheap (or Cheapside) was commenced. This lead cistern, 
irhkh was castellated with stone, was supplied with water conveyed 
a leaden pipes from Tyburn. Soon afterwards a nobler building 
fas erected in Cheapside. In 1290 the beloved Eleanor of Castile 


died, and her husband erected atone crosses where her body had 
rested. Two of these crosses were in London, and there is some 
little difficulty in understanding why the two stations were so near 
each other. It has been suggested that the body really rested at 
St Paul’s Cathedral. Cheapside Cross was erected by Michael of 
Canterbury, and cost £300, and Charing Cross, the most sumptuous 
of the series, cost £450. It was commenced by Richard de Crundale, 
and completed after his death by Roger de Crandall In this same 
year (1290) the Jews were expelled from England. The distriot in 
London in which they had lived since William the Conqueror's day 
came to be called the Old Jewry, but when the Jews returned to 
England after many centuries of exile most of them settled in the 
neighbourhood of Aldgate. 

Smithlield is mentioned by Fitzstephen as a market for horses, 
and from this writer we obtain its correct etymology (the smooth 
hold). As early as the reign of Henry 111. it had become known as 
the place for executions. Close by a grove of elm trees tliat gave 
their name to the place Sir William Wallace was executed in the 
year 1306, and there also Mortimer experienced a similar fate five 
and twenty years afterwards. The history of Smithlield from that 
day has been a record of executions, jousts, and markets. 

In 1313 the celebrated order of the Knights Templar fell, and 
Edward II. gave their house in Fleet Street to Aymer de Valence, 
earl of Pembroke. At the earl's death the property passed to the 
Knights of St John of Jerusalem, who leased the Inner and Middle 
Temples to the students of the common law and the Outer Temple 
to Walter Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, and lord treasurer. The 
Charterhouse stands on a piece of ground which had been used in 
1349 as a burial-place for tno thousands who died in that year of the 
plague. In 1871 Sir Walter Manny founded there a priory of Car- 
thusian monks. 

One of those pageants for which tho streets of London were so 
famous took place in 1366 when Edward the B\aok Prince brought 
the French king John a prisoner from the battle of Poitiers. It 
is not necessary to do more than allude to this here, as the incident 
is a part of English history. 

We have now arrived at the period of one of the greatest Lon- 
doners that ever lived. The life of Geoffrey Chaucer throws a 
living interest around the several places with which he was associ- 
ated. His father was a vintner in Thamea Street, tho garden of 
whose house was bounded by the Wall Brook. In 1874 Chaucar 
was appointed comptroller of the customs, and in the same year he 
went to live in the dwelling-house above the gate of Aldgate. In 
1389 he was appointed clerk of the works at Westminster, the 
Tower of London, and other places. In March 1890 we find him on 
the Thames bank repair commission, and in May of tho same year 
he was employed in setting up scaffolds in Sinitnfleld for Richard 
II. and his queen (Anne of Bohemia) to see the jousts at that place. 
His duties took him to the mews for the king’s falcons at Charing 
Cross, and in 1390 he was robbed of some of the king’s money on the 
high road at Westminster. We thus see that traces of the “ morn- 
ing star of English poetry ” are to be found in all parts of 
London. 

In 1381 another of the stirring incidents of English history 
occurred in London. The threatening insurrection of Wat Tyler 
was suppressed when the leader was killed by Sir William Wal- 
worth in Smithfield. Before that the rebels had done great 
damage to property in London and Southwark. About this time 
two very important public works were commenced. Westminster 
Hall was repaired by Richard II. in 1897 ; the walls were carried 
up 2 feet higher, tho windows were altered, and a new roof con- 
structed. In 1411 the Guildhall was built, and the courts were re- 
moved from Aldermanbury. 

During the troubles of the 15th century the authorities had seen 
the necessity of paying more attention to the security of the gater 
and walls of the city, and when Thomas Nevill, son of Thomas 
Lord Fauconbergh, made his attack upon London in 1471 he e» 
perienced a very spirited resistance. He first attempted to land 
from his ships in the city, but the Thames side from Baynard’s 
Castle to the Tower was so well fortified that he had to seek a 
quieter and less prepared position. He then set upon the several 
gates in succession, and was repulsed at all. On the 11th of May he 
made a desperate attack upon Aldgate. followed by 500 men. He 
won the bulwarks and some of his followers entered into the city, 
but the portcullis being let down these were cut off from their own 
party and were slain by the enemy. The portcullis was drawn ap, 
and the besieged issued forth against the rebels, who were soon 
forced to fly. 

When Richard, duke of Gloucester, laid his plans for seizing the 
crown, he obtained the countenance of the lord mayor, Sir Edmund 
Shaw, whose brother Dr Shaw praised Richard at Paul’s Cross. 
Crosby Hall, in Bishopsgate Street, then lately built, was made the 
lodging of the Protector. There be acted the accessible prince in 
the eyes of the people, for the last of the Plantagenets was another 
of the usurpers who found favour in the eyea of the men of London. 
His day, however, was short, and with the battle of Boaworth ends 
Plantugenet London. • 
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Tudor (1485-1003). — It was during this period that the firat maps 
of London were drawn. No representation of the city earlier than 
the middle of the 16th century haa been discovered, although it seems 
more than probable that some plans must have been produced at an 
earlier period. 1 The earliest known view is the drawing of Van den 
Wyngaerde in the Bodleian Library (dated 1550). The so-called 
Aggas map is a few years later in date ; Braun and Hagenbero's map 
was published in 1572-73 ; and Norden’s maps of London and West- 
minster are dated 1593. These maps were pasted upon walls, and 
must have been largely destroyed by ordinary wear and tear. It is 
curious that the only two existing copies of Aggas’s man* were 
published in the reign of Janies I., although apparently they had 
not been altered from the earlier editions of Elizabeth's reign which 
have been lost By the help of these map we are able to obtain a 
very clear notion of the extent and chief characteristics of Tudor 
London. Henry VII. did little to connect Ids name with the 
history of London with the exception of the erection of the exquisite 
specimen of florid Gothic at Westminster Abbey, which is known 
by his name. Boon after this king obtained the throne he bor- 
rowed the sura of 8000 marks from the city, and moreover paid 
it at the appointed time. The citizens were so pleased at this 
somewhat unexpected occurrence that they willingly lent the king 
£6000 in 1488, which he required for military preparations against 
France. In 1497 London was threatened by the rebels favourable 
to Perkin Warbeck, who encamped on Blackheath on the 17th of 
June. At first there was a panic among the citizens, but subse- 
quently the city was placed m a proper state of defence, and the 
king himself encamped in St George’s Fields. On June 22 he 
entirely routed the rebels; and some time afterwards Perkin 
Warbeck gave himself up, and was conducted in triumph through 
London to the Tower. 

About this time and in several subsequent years tno sweating 
sickness raged in London. This disease (Sudor Anglicua) was 
considered peculiar to England. The sanitary condition of the 
houses at the time must have been most deplorable, and the plague 
and other diseases were constantly reappearing until the great lire 
cleared away all the abominable builaings that formed centres of 
infection. 

During the reign of Henry VII. as well as during that of his son 
Loudon was constantly tho Beene of gorgeous pageants. In 1512 
the greater part of the palace of Westminster was burnt, and Henry 
VIII. had no suitable residence until 1529, when he obtained 
Wolsey'a magnificent house called York Place, and named it 
Whitehall. That much of the present London was at this time 
in a wild and uncultivated condition is proved by a proclamation of 
Henry VIII., the object of which was ‘‘to preserve the partridges, 
pheasants, and herons from his palace at Westminster to St Giles’s* 
In-the-Fields, from thence to Islington, Hampstead, and Hornsey 
Park. 1 ' 

As the chief feature of Norman London was the foundation of 
monasteries, and tho chief feature of Plantagenet London was the 
establishment of friaries, so Tudor London was specially charac- 
terized by the suppression of the whole of theso religious houses, 
and also of the almost numberless religious guilds and brotherhoods. 
When we remember that about two-thirds of the area of London 
Was occupied by those establishments, and that about a third of the 
inhabitants were monks, nuns, and friars, it is easy to imagine how 
great must have been the disorganization caused by this root and 
branch reform. One of the earnest of the religious houses to be 
suppressed was the hospital of St Thomas of Aeon (or Acre) on the 
north side of Cheapside, the site of which is now occupied by 
Mei ■cers’ Hall, The larger houses soon followed, and the Black, 
the White, and the Grey Friars, with the Carthusians and many 
others, were all condemned in November 158S 

Love of show was so marked a characteristic of Henry VIII. that 
we are not surprised to find him oncouraginjj the citizens in the 
same expensive taste. On the occasion or his marriage with 
Catherine of Aragon the city was gorgeously ornamented with rich 
alike and tapestry, and Goldsmiths’ Row (Cheapside) and part of 
Cornhill were hung with golden brocades. When on the eve of 
Bt John’s Day, 1510, the king in the habit of a yeoman of his own 
guard saw the famous march of the city watch, he was so delighted 
that on the following St Peter’s Eve he again attended in Cheapside 
to see the march, but this time he was accompanied by the queen and 
the principal nobility. The coBt of these two marches in the year 
was very considerable, and, having been suspended in 1528 on 
account of the prevalence of the sweating sickness, they were soon 
afterwards forbidden by the king, and discontinued during the 
remainder of his reign. Sir John Gresham, mayor in 1548, revived 

1 “ A map o 4 London exurraved on copperplate, dated 1497,“ which waa bought 
by Ferdinand Columbus duilng his travels In Europe about 1618-20, is entered in 
the catalogue of Ferdinand s books, maps. Ac., made by himself and preserved in 
the Cathedral library at Seville, but there is no clue to its existence. If It could 
be found It would be eagerly scanned by topographers, although possibly there 
would be little difference from the later maps that we possess, for the town did 
not extend very rapidly in those early times. 

* One Is the Guildhall Library, aad the other among the Pepy si an ma ps in 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


the march of the city watch, which wm made more splendid by the 
addition of three hundred light horsemen raised by the citizens for 
the king’s service. 

The best mode of utilizing the buildings of the suppressed 
religious houses was a difficult question left unsolved by Henry 
VlU. That king, shortly before his death, founded St Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital, “for the continual relief and help of an hundred 
sore and diseased,” but most of the laxge buildings were*leffc 
unoccupied to be filled by his successor. The first parliament of 
Edward’s reign gave all the lands and possessions of colleges, 
chantries, &c., to the king, when the ditferent companies of 
London redeemed those which they had held for the payment of 
priests’ wages, obits, and lights at the price of £20,000, and applied 
the rents arising from them to charitable purposes. In 1550 the 
citizens purchased the manor of Southwark, and with it they became 
possessed of the monastery of St Thomas, which was enlarged and 
prepared for the reception of “poor, sick, and helpless objects.” 
Thus was founded St Thomas’s Hospital, which was moved to 
Lambeth in 1870-71. Shortly before his death Edward founded 
Christ’s Hospital in the Grey Friars, and gave the old palace of 
Bridewell to the city “for the lodging of poor wayfaring people, 
the correction of vagabonds and disorderly persons, and for finding 
them work.” On the death of Edward VJ. Lady Jane Grey was 
received r»t the Tower as queen, she having pone there by water 
from Durham House in the Strand. The citizens, however, soon 
found out their mistake, and the lord mayor, aldermen, and recorder 
proclaimed Queen Mary at Cheapside. London was then gay with 
pageants, out when the queen made known her intention of mar- 
rying Philip of Spain the discontent of the country found vent in 
the rising cf Cir TPomas Wyat, and the city had to prepare itself 
against attack. Wyat took possession of Southwark, and expected 
to have been admitted into London ; but finding the gates shut* 
against him and the drawbridge cut down he marched to Kingston, 
the bridge at which place had been destroyed. This he restored, and 
then proceeded towards London. In consequence of the break down 
of some of liis guns he imprudently halted at Turnham Green. Had 
he not done so it is probable that he might have obtained possession 
of the city. Ho planted his ordnance on Hay Hill, and then 
marched by St James’s Palace to Charing Cross. Here he wafl 
attacked by Sir John Gage with a thousand men, but he repulsed 
them and reached Ludgate without further opposition. He was 
disappointed at the resistance which was made, imd after musing a 
while “ upon a stall over against the Bell Savadge Gate ” he turned 
back. His retreat was cut off, and he surrendered to Sir Maurice 
Berkeley. We have somewhat fully described this historical 
incident here because it has an important bearing on the history of 
London, and shows also tho Bmall importance of the districts out- 
side the walls at that period. 

We now come to consider the appearance of London during the 
reign of the last of the Tudors. At no other period were so many 
great men associated with its history ; the latter years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign are specially interesting to us because it was then 
that Shakospeare lived in London, and introduced its streets and 
people into his plays. In those days the frequent visitation ol 
plagues made men fear the gathering together of multitudes. This 
dread of pestilence, united with a puritanic hatred of plays, made 
the citizens do all they could to discountenance theatrical entertain- 
ments. The queen acknowledged the validity of the first reason, 
but she repudiated the religious objection provided ordinaiy care 
was taken to allow “such juays only as were fitted to yield honest 
recreation and no example of evil.” On April 11, 1582, the lords of 
the council wrote to the lord mayor to the effect that, as “ her 
Majesty sometimes took delight in those pastimes, it had been 
thought not unfit, having regard to the season of the year and the 
clearance of the city from infection, to allow of certain companies 
of players in London, partly that they might thereby attain more 
dexterity and perfection the better to content her Majesty” 
(Analytical Index to the Eemembmncia ). When theatres were 
established the lord mayor took care that they should not be built 
within the city. The “ Theatre ” and the “Curtain 99 were situated 
at Shoreditch ; the “ Globe,” the “Rose,” and the “ Hope ” on the 
Bankside ; and the Blackfriars theatre, although within the walls, 
was without the city jurisdiction. 

In 1561 St Paul’s steeple and roof were destroyed by lightning, 
and the spire was never replaced. This circumstance allows us to 
test the date of certain views ; thus Wyngaerde’s map has the spire 
but Aggas’s map is without it. In 1M6 the first stone was laid of 
the “Burse,*’ which owed its origin to Sir Thomas Gresham, and 
in 1571 Queen Elizabeth changed its name to the Royal Exchange, 
“ so to be called from thenceforth and no otherwise.*' 

A proclamation was issued in 1580 prohibiting the erection 
within 8 miles of the city gates of any new houses or tenement* 
“ where no former house hath bom known to have been.” In a 
subsequent proclamation the queen commanded that only one 
family should live in one house, that empty houses erected within 
seven years were not to be let, and that unfinish ed buildings on new 
foundations were to be pulled down. In spite of these restrictions 
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London continued to grow. In 1 568 a conduit was constructed at 
Dowgate for the purpose of obtaining water frim the Thames, and 
in 1580 Peter Moris, au ingenious Dutchman, brought his scheme 
fot raising the Thames* water high enough to supply the upper 
part* of tne city under the notice of the lord mayor ami aldermen, 
and In order to show its feasibility he threw a jet of water over the 
steeple of 8t Magnus's Church (see p. 825). The maps show us 
milch that remains somewhat the same as it was, but also much 
that has greatlv altered. St Giles's was literally a village in the 
fields i Piccadilly was “the waye to Redinge/* Oxford Street “ the 
wav to Uxbridge,” Covcnt Garden an ojam field or garden, ami 
Leicester Fields laimnas land. Moorfields was drained and laid i 
otlt in walks in Elizabeth’s reign. At Spitalfields crowds used to j 
congregate on Easter Monday and Tuesday to hour the Spitul I 
settttdns preached from the pulpit cross. The ground was origin’ 
ally A ttoman Cemetery, and about the year 1576 bricks were 
largely made from the clayey earth, the recollection of which is 
kept alive in the name of Brick Lane. Citizens wont to flolborn 
AtlO Bloomsbury for change of air, and houses were there prepared 
for the reception of children, invalids, and convalescents. In the 
north were sprinkled the outlying villages of Islington, Hoxton, 


and ClarkanwalL The Strand w fiUed with doU« ' 
washed bv the waters of the Thames, but the fltreet, u street it 
could b« called, waa little used by pedeatmna. Lon ^“" e ?J^‘ 
quanted the river, which was their great highway. The 
were crowded with ataire for boata, and the watermen erf that«y 
answered to the chainnen of a later date and the oabm«n of to- 
day. When Shftkesiwara and hi* oompaniona went to aot at »• 
Ulobe Theatre they did not cross London Bridge, but took boat at 

Hlackfriara Stairs, and were landed opposite at the Pari* OMden 

Staire on the Bankside. The Bankslde was of old a favourite pfce* 
for entertainments, but two only-the bull-baiting and the bear- 
baiting— were in existence when Aggos fl map was first P 1 *™}* 1 * 
On Worden’s map, 1 however, we find the gardens of Pans Gar den, 
the bear house, and the playhouse. 

The settled charucter of the later years of Elizabeths reign 
appears to have caused a considerable change m the habits ot the 
people. Many of the cliief citizens followed the example of the 
courtiers, and built for themselves count™ residences m Middlesex 
Essex, and Surrey'; thus we learn from Worden that Alderman Kpe 
lived at Muawell Hill, And wo know that Sir Thomas Greaham built 
l a fine house and planned a beautiful park at Osterley. 
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rupted by a severe visitation of tho plague, which killed oflf aa many 
as 80,578 persons, and it wus not till March 15, 1604, that the 
king, the queen, and Prince Henry passed triumphantly from the 
Tower to Westminster. Tho lord mayor’s shows, which had been 
discontinued for some years, were revived by order of the king in 
1609. The dissolved monastery of the Charterhouse, which had 
Won bought and sold by the • ourtiers several times, was obtained 
from Thomas, earl of Suffolk, by Thomas Sutton for £13,000* The 
new hospital chapel and schoolliouse were commenced in 1611, and 
in the same year Sutton died. Somerset House was occupied by 
Anne of Denmark, and in 1616 Jamet: I. commanded it to be called 
Denmark House. In 1619 Inigo Jones commenced the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall, which was only part of a proposed vast palace, 
but which has remained to our time to be one of the chief 
ornaments of the town. The fatal vespers at Blackfriars threw a 
gloom over the year 1628. A larg e and mixed c o ngregation oi 

i This map of London by Nonton to datbd 15ML as slated above. The same 
topographer published in hto Middle ** r a map of Westminster as well as this one 
of the (Sty of London. 
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Protestant* and Roman Catholics had gathered together one Sunday 
evening at the house of Count de Tillior, the French ambassador, 
to hear Father Drury (a converted Protestant) preach. As many 
as were able crowded into the room on the upper floor for that 
purpose, but those who could not get in wore fain to remain on the 
floor below and listen to a preacher on the sacrament of penance. 
The floors both gave way, and a large number of persons were 
precipitated to a great depth and killed, both preachers being 
among the dead. With the death of Janies I. in 1625 the older 
history of London may be said to have closed. During the reign 
of his successor the great change in the relative positions of London 
within and without the walls had commenced. Before going on to 
consider the chief incidents of this change it will be well to refer to 
some features of the social life of James’s reign. Ben Jonson places 
one of the scenes of Every Man in his Humour in Mooriields, which 
at the time he wrote the play had lately been drained and laid out 
in walks. Beggars frequented the place, and travellers from the 
village of Hoxton, who crossed it in order to get into London, did 
•o with as much expedition as possible. Adjoining Moorfields were 
Finsbury Fields, a favourite practising ground for the archers. 
Mile End, a common on the Great Eastern Hoad, was long famous 
aa a rendezvous for the troops. These places aro frequently referred 
to by the old dramatists ; Justice Shallow boasts of his doings at 
Mile" End Green when he was Dago net in Arthur's Show. Fleet 
Street was the show-place of London, in which were exhibited a 
constant succession of puppets, naked Indians, and strange fishes. 
The great meeting-place of Londoners in the day-time was the 
nave of old St Paul’s. Crowds of merchants with their hats on 
transacted business in the aisles, and used the font as a counter 
upon which to mako their payments ; lawyers received clients at 
their several pillars ; and rnasterloss serving-men waited to be en- 
gaged upon their own particular bench. Besides those who came 
on business there were gallants dressed in fashionable finery, so 
that it was worth the tailor’s while to staud behind a pillar and fill 
his table-books with notes. The middle or Mediterranean aisle 
was the Paul’s Walk, also called the Duke’s Gallery from the 
erroneous supposition that the tomb of Sir Guy Beauchamp, earl 
of Warwick, was that of the “good ” Humphrey, auke of Gloucester. 
After the Restoration a fence was erected on the inside of the 
great north door to hinder a concourse of rude people, and when 
the cathedral was beizjg rebuilt Sir Christopher Wren made a strict 
order against any profanation of the sacred building. Another of 
the favourite haunts of the people was the garden of Gray’s Inn, 
where the choicest society was to be met There, under the shadow 
of the elm trees which Bacon had planted, Pepys and his wife 
constantly walked. Mrs Pepys went on one occasion specially to 
observe the fashions of the ladies because she was then “making 
some clothes. ” 


In those days of public conviviality, and, for many years after- 
wards, the taverns of London held a very important place. The 
Boar's Head in Great Eastcheap was an inn of Shakespeare’s own 
day, and the characters he introduces into his plays are really his 
own contemporaries. The “Mermaid” is sometimes described as 
in Bread Street, and at other times in Friday Street and also in 
Cheapside. We are thus able to fix its exact position ; for a little 
to the west of Bow church is Bread Street, tnen came a block of 
houses, then Friday Street. It was in this block that .the 
“Mermaid” was situated, and there appear to have been en- 
trances from each street. What makes tins fact still more certain 


is the circumstance that a haberdasher in Cheapside living “ ’twixt 
Wood Street and Milk Street,” two streets on the nortn side op- 
posite Bread and Friday Streets, described himself as “over against 
the Mermaid tavern in Choapside.” The Windmill tavern occu- 
pies a prominent position in the action of Every Man in his 
Humour , . 1 The Windmill stood at the comer of the old Jewry 
towards Lothbury, and the Mitre close by the Mermaid in Bread 
Street. The Mitre in Fleet Street, so intimately associated with 
Dr Johnson, also existed at this time. It is mentioned in a comedy 
entitled Ram Alley (1611), and Lilly the astrologer frequented it 
in 1640. At the Mermaid Ben Jonson may be supposed to have bad 
»uoh rivals as Shakespeare, Raleigh, Beaumont, Fletcher, Carew, 
Donne, Cotton, and Selden, but at the Devil in Fleet Street, where 
he started the Apollo Club, he was omnipotent Herrick, in his 
well-known Ode to Ren, mentions several of the inns of the day. 

Under James I. the theatre, which established itself so firmly in 
the latter years of Elizabeth, had still further increased its influence, 
and to the entertainments given at the many playhouses may he 
added the masques so expensively produced at court and at the 
inns of law. In 1618 “ The Masque of Flowers ” was presented by 
the members of Gray’s Inn in the Old Banqueting House in honour 
•f the marriage of the infamous Carr, earl of Somerset, and the 
equally infamous Lady Frances daughter of the earl of Suffolk. 
Tne entertainment was prepared by Sir Francis Bacon at a cost of 


about £2000. 


* Various changes In the names of the taverns are made in the folio edition of 
dlls play (1616) from the quarto '1601) ; thuR the Mermaid of the quarto becomes 
the Windmill the folio, and the Mitre o' the qm»*tu is the Star of the folio. 
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Charles L and hi* councillors were filled with the same fear of 
the increasing growth of London which showed itself in the pro- 
hibitory proclamations of his two predecessors. In 1680 a pro- 
clamation was issued in which “ the erection of any building upon 
a new foundation, within the limits of 8 miles from any of the gates 
of the City of London, or palace of Westminster,” was forbidden. 
The privy council in the following year put this question to the 
lord mayor — “ What number of mouths are esteemed to be in Hie 
City of London and the liberty ? ” — the answer to which was 180,26ft. 
These prohibitions were not allowed to remain a dead letter, and 
in 1682 Mr Palmer, a large landholder in Sussex, was fined by the 
Star Chamber in the sum of £1000 for living in London beyond 
the period prescribed in the proclamation of Juno 20th of that year. 
In April 1636 information was filed against Sir John Suckling the 
poet and others in the Court of Star Chamber for continuing to 
reside in London and Westminster. It was during this reign that 
the first great exodus of the wealthy and fashionable was made to 
the West End. The great square or piazza of Covent Garden was 
formed from the designs of Inigo Jones about 1682. The neigh- 
bouring streets were shortly afterwards built, and the names of 
Henrietta, Charles, Janies, King, and York Streets were given after 
members of the royal family. Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, was built about 1629, and named in honour of Henrietta 
Maria. Lincoln’s Inn Fields had been planned some years before. 

When the civil war broke out London took the side of the 
parliament, and an extonsive system of fortification was at once 
projected to protect the town against the threatened attack of the 
royal army. A strong earthen rampart, flanked with bastions and 
redoubts, surrounded the City, its liberties, Westminster and 
Southwark, making an immense enclosure. Mount Street, Gros- 
venor Square, marks the spot of one of these fortifications called 
Oliver’s Mount. In 1650 Cromwell allowed the Jews to return to 
England after a banishment of centuries, and those who settled in 
London mostly chose the neighbourhood of Aldgate as a place of 
residence. With the Restoration the separation of fashionable from 
city life became complete, and the West End grew into a formidable 
rival of the older London. In 1636 the game of pall mall was 
played in St James’s Fields, on the site of St James f s Square and 
rail Mall, but during the Commonwealth this was discontinued, 
and some houses were built round about. The square was planned 
out in 1663, and it soon became the most fashionable place in 
London, A mall was then prepared in St James’s Park which still 
retains its name. About the same time the great houses in 
Piccadilly were built. Clarendon, Berkeley, and Burlington 
Houses all appeared on the north side of that street about 1666. 

London had been ravaged by plague on many former occasions, 
but the pestilenco that commenced in December 1664 will ever live 
in history as “the Plague of London.” On the 7th of June 1666 
Samuel lVpys for the first time saw two or three houses marked 
with the red cross and the words “ Lord, have mercy upon us,” on 
the doors. The deaths daily increased, and business was stopped. 
Grass grew in the area of the Royal Exchange at Whitehall, and in 
tho principal streets of the city. On the 4tn of September, 1666, 
Pepys writes an interesting letter to Lady Carteret from Wool- 
wich:— 44 1 have stayed in the city till above 7400 died in one 
week, and of them about 6000 of the plague, and little noise 
heard day or night but tolling of bells.” . . . The plague was 
scarcely stayed before the whole city was in flames, a calamity of 
the first magnitude, but one which m the end caused much good, 
as the seeds of disease were destroyed, and London has never since 
been visited by such an epidemic. On the 2d of September 1666 the 
fire broke out at one o'clock in the morning at a house in Pudding 
Lano. A violent east wind fomented the flames, which raged with 
fury during the whole of Monday and great part of Tuesday. On 
Tuesday night the wind fell somewhat, and on Wednesday the fire 
slackened. On Thursday it was extinguished, but on the evening of 
that day the flames again burst forth at the Temple. Some houses 
were at once blown up by gunpowder, and thus the fire was finally 
mastered. Many interesting details of the fire are given in Pepys^s 
Diary. Tho distress of those who were made houseless by this 
calamity was great. The river swarmed with vessels filled with per- 
sons carrying away such of their goods as they were able to save. 
Some flea to the hills of Hampstead and Highgate, but Moorfields 
was the chief resort of the houseless Londoner. Soon pav&l streets 
and two-story houses were seen in that swampy place. The people 
bore their troubles heroically, and Henry Oldenburg, writing to the 
Hon. Robert Boyle on September 10, says, 44 the citizens, instead 
of complaining, discoursed almost of nothing but of a survey for 
rebuilding the city with bricks and large streets.’ Within a few 
days of the fire three several plans were presented oo the king for 
the rebuilding of the city, by Christopher Wren, John Evelyn, 
and Robert Hooke. Wren proposed to build main thorough- 
fares north and south, ana east and west, to insulate all 
the churches in conspicuous positions, to form the most pnblib 
places into large piazzas, to unite the halls of Hie twelve chief 
companies into one regular square annexed to Guildhall, and to 
make a fine quay on the bank of the river from Blackfriars to ths 
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Toww. His streets were to be of three magnitudes— 90 feet, 60 up a memorial in which they u gave their reasons that tymber 
feet, ana 30 feet wide respectively. Evelyn's plan differed from buildings were more commodious for this citie than brick buildings 
i ^ >r< ?u >8 i2^ a B ^ re ? t church of St Dunstan’s were. ” The Act of Parliament “ for rebuilding the city of London ” 

in the East to the cathedral, and in having no quay or terrace along passed after the great fire, gave the coup de gmcc to the carpenters 
the river. In spite of the best advice, however, the jealousies of as houso-builders. After setting forth that “building with brick 
the citizens prevented any systematic design from being carried was not only more comely and durable, but also more safe against 

out,. and in consequence the old lines were in almost every case future perils of tire,” it was enacted “that all the outsides of all 

refined. But, though the plans of Wren and Hooke wore not buildings in and about the city should bo made of brick or stone, 

adopted, it was to these two fellows of the Royal Society that the except doorcases and window frames, and other parts of the first 

v r8 * ,ul . &nt * 011 was committed. Wren's great woik, story to the front between the piers,” for which substantial oaken 
which has covered his name with renown, was the erection of the timber might be used “for convoniency of shops.” A third severe 
cathedral , , s > ^ ie mari y cliurches ranged round it as Wow in aadition to the plague and the fire overtook London in the 
satellites. Hookes task was the humbler one of arranging as reign of Charles II. The king and his brother had long entertained 
city surveyor for the building of the houses. He laid out the ground designs against the liberties of the city, and for the purpose of 
of the several proprietors in the rebuilding of tho city, and had no crushing them two pretexts wore set up — (1) that a new rate of 
rest early or late from persons soliciting him to set out their ground market tolls had been levied by virtue of an act of common council, 
for them at once. The first great impetus of change in the con- and (2) that a petition to the king, in which it was alleged that by 
figuration of London was given by the groat tire, and Evelyn records the prorogation of parliament public justice had been interrupted, 
and regrets that the town in his time had grown almost as large had been printod by order of the Court of Common Council, 
again as it was within his own memory. Although for several Charlos directed a writ quo warranto against the corporation of 
centuries attempts had been made in favour of building houses with London in 1683, and the Court of King's Bench declared its 
brick or stone, yet the carpenters continued to be the chief house- charter forfeited. Soon afterwards all the obnoxious aldermen were 
builders. As late as the year 1660 the Carpenters* Company drew displaced and others appqinted in their room by royal commission. 



London in 1720. Reduced Facsimile of Map by J. Senex, 


A new lord mayor and recorder and new sheriffs were appointed in Palace. For convenience of communication with London he hod * 
the same manner. This decision of the Court of King’s Bench was broad road made through Hyde Park, which was lighted by lanterns 
reversed in 1690. In the winter of 1683-84 a fair was held for some at night. Kensington was then an insignificant village, but the 
time upon the Thames. The frost, which commenced about seven arrival of the court soon caused it to grow in importance, 
weeks Wore Christinas and continued for six weeks after, Was the Although the spiritual wants of the city were amply provided for 
greatest on record ; the ice was 11 inches thick. by the churches built by Sir Christopher Wren, the large districts 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes in October 1686, and the outside the City and its liberties had been greatly neglected. The 
consequent migration of a large number of industrious French Pro- Act passed in the reign of Queen Anne for building fifty new 
teetants, caused a considerable growth in the east end of London, churches (1710) not onlv helped to supply this want, but also gave 
The silk manufactories at Spitalfields were then established. a special architectural character to the suburbs. 

During the short reign of James II. the fortunes of tho city were Eighteenth Century. — With the accession of George I. a con- 

a,t their lowest, and nowhere was the arrival of the prince of Orange siderable change in the habits of all classes was introduced. At 
more welcomed. One of the first acts of James was to cause an no previous time probably was public taste so low or manners 
indictment for high treason to be prepared against Alderman more depraved. These two evils naturally were felt over the whole 
Cornish, who had been a zealous supporter of the Exclusion Bill, kingdom, but nowhere was their baneful influence more apparent 
3ir John Eyles, who had never been sheriff nor was even a freeman than in the capital. Public buildings of tho most tasteless char- 
>f the city, was appointed lord mayor by the king in 1688 in sue- acter wore raised, and streets of private houses were built that 
9*sion to Sir John Shorter. When James found the danger of his were positively painful in their ugliness. London thus grew to 
position, and learned that William had landed, he sent for the be the ugliest of cities, a character which it is only now beginning 
mayor and aldermen and informed them of his determination to to throw off. London had gradually grown up by the side of the 
restore the city charter and privileges. Thames and extended itself along the river's banks, which were 

William III. cared little for London, the smoke of which gave skirted by a succession of handsome palaces. The inhabitants 
him asthma, and when a great part of Whitehall was burnt in moved from place to place in boats, and the river was the chief 
1691 he purchased Nottingham House and made it into Kensington highway. In the 18th century this state of thing* had ceased, 

XIV. — 107 
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ii ml other part* of the town were more largely built upon. The 
inhabitants used coaches and chairs more than boats, and the 
banks of the river were neglected. London could no longer be seen 
as a whole, and it grew into a mere collection ot houses. In spite 
of all this the 18th century produced some of the most devoted of 
Londoners,— men who considered a day lived out of London as one 
lost out of their lives. Of this class Dr .Johnson and Hogarth are 
striking examples. The exhibitions of vice and cruelty that were 
constantly to be seen in the capital have been reproduced by 
Hogarth, and had they not been Ret down by so truthful an 
observer’it would have been almost impossible to believe that such 
enormities could have been committed in the streets of a great city. 

\ few days after his accession George 1. addressed the representatives 
if the city in these words- 1 have latoly been made sensible of 
rhat consequence the city of London is, and therefore shall be sure 
o take all their privileges and interests into my particular protoe - 
aon.” On the following lord mayor’s day the king witnessed the 
how in Cheapside and attended tfie banquet at Guildhall. Queen 
Inne and the first three Georges wore all accommodated, on the 
Hicasions of their visits to tlm City to see the show, at tho same 
house opposite Bow church. In the time of Queen Anne and 
George 1. David Barclay (the son of the famous apologist for the 
Quakers) was an apprentice in the house, but he subsequently 
becamo master, and had tho honour of receiving George 11. and 
George 111. as his guests. There was a largo balcony extending 
along the front of the house which was fitted with a canopy ami 
hangings of crimson damask silk. The building, then numbered 
108 Cheapside, was pulled down in 1861. In September 1720 tho 
bursting of the South Sea Bubble created the most fearful panic that 
London has ever seen. Trudo was at a standstill, and many of 
the chief merchants, goldsmiths, and bankers stopped paymont, 
thus causing ruin to numberless families. 

Early in tho 18th century there was a considerable extension of 
building operations in tho West End. About tho year 1716 the 
earl of Burlington commenced building on tho Ten AereB .Field at 
the back of the gardens of Burlington House, and shortly after- 
wards the City authorities, who wore proprietors of the Conduit 
Mead (containing 27 acres), followed his example. On June 
1, 1717, the Weekly Journal announced that “the now buildings 
between Bond Street and Mary-le-Bone go on with all possiblo 
diligence, and the houses even let and sell before they are built." 
The purish of St George’s, Hunover Squaro, was constituted in 
1726. In 1715 Cavendish Square and tho neighbouring streets 
had been planned out, but it was several years before the plan was 
rompleted. The foundation stone of Harcourt House (duke of 
Portland's) on the west side of tho square, which is now about to 
be destroyed, was laid in 1722 ; and tlio north side, which was 
originally intended to he occupied by the mansion of the duke of 
ChundoN, was still unfinished in 1761. St Peter’s chapel in Vere. 
Street, originally Oxford chapel, was built by Gibbs about 1724. 

Still, however, the north of London remained unbuilt upon, 
and the open character of this part is well shown in the man 
given above. In 1766 and for some years subsequently the land 
behind Montaguo House (now the British Museum) was occupied 
as a farm, and when in that year a proposal was made to plan 
out a new road the tenant and the duke of Bedford strongly 
opposed it. In 1772 all beyond Portland Chapel in -Great Port- 
land Street was country. Portman Squaro was laid out about 
1764, but it was nearly twenty year8 before the foliole was finished. 
It w f as built on high ground with an ‘Open prospect to the north, 
which gave it a name as a peculiarly healthy part of London. 
Mrs Montagu called it the Montpellier <of England, and said 
she “never enjoyed such health as sinco she came to live in 
it” In a map of London dated 1773. tho villages of Hackney, 
Stepney, Islington, Hoxton, Pancras, Marylcbone, Paddington, 
Knightsbridge, and Chelsea are all shewn as country outskirts of 
the town. Bedford House in Bloomsbury Square had its full 
view of Hampstead and Highgate from the back, and Queen’s 
Square was built open to the north in order that the inhabitants 
might obtain the same prospect. Dr Heberden recommended South 
Lambeth as a health resort on account of its situation on the bankvS 
of a tidal river with the south-west wind blowing fresh from the 
country and the north-oast softened by blowing over tho town. 

In 1787 the Fleet ditch between Holborn Bridge and Fleet Bridge 
was covered over, and Stocks market was removed from the site of 
the Mansion House to the present Farringdon Street, and called 
Fleet market. On October 25, 1789, the firet stone of the Mansion 
House was laid. Previously the first magistrates lived in several 
different houses. In 1760 Westminster Bridge was opened for 
passengers, and London Bridge ceased to be the only means of cross- 
ing the Thames at London. Blackfriars Bridge followed in 1769. 
A rroet almost as severe as the memorable one of 1688-84 occurred 
in the winter of 1739-40, and the Thames was again the scene of a 
busy fidr. In 1768 the houses on London Bridge were cleared away, 
and in 1760-6*2 several of the city gates were taken down and sold. 
Moorgate is said to have fetched £166, Aldersgate £91, Aldgate£177, 
Crippwgate t *90, and Lndgata £148. The statue of Queen Elizabeth 
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which stood on the west aide of Lndgate was purohMed by Alder* 
man Gosling and set up against the east end of St Dunstan’e chttfoh 
in Fleet Street, where it still remains. 

The need of improving and opening out ininy of the street! of 
London was felt in the 18th century, but little or nothing was done, 
and the work was left to be accomplished in the present century. 
JohnQwynn, a friend of Dr Johnson, paid considerable attention to 
this subject, and published in 1766 a work entitled London Und 
Westminster Improved, Illustrated by Plans . Many of the author’s 
suggestions have uot been carried out, although they would often 
have been improvements upon what has been since attempted. 
Of such alterations as have subsequently been executed we may note 
hero the widening of Swallow Street, a much-needed improvement, 
which was not carried out until the beginning of the present cen* 
tury, a squaro where Trafalgar Square now stands and some 
straight streets on the site of Durham House now the Adelphi, and a 
bridge where Waterloo Bridge was afterwards built. 

Robert Adam and his brothers, Scotsmen who came to London 
under the protection ol the earl of Bute, made a considerable im- 
provement in the appearance of certain parts of London during the 
second half of the 18th century by the adoption of a combined 
system of architecture, in which several separate houses were 
grouped together to give tno appearance of a continuous building. 
Tho Adelphi and Portland Place still remain good examples of their 
system. The brothers Adam were leaders in the revival of taste, 
and the interiors of .their buildings are executed with much elegant 
detail. We have now come to a period when London outside the 
City may be considered as more, important in many joints than 
London within the liberties. “ l^hy sir," said Dr Johnson to Bos- 
well, “Fleet Street has a very animated appearance, but 1 think the 
tido of. human existence is at Charing Cross." This speech was 
made in 1775, and in spite of tho vast increase of London in every 
direction Charing Cross still retains this fire-eminent position. 

Tho latter years of the 18th century were somewhat troublous 
onos for London, but it is only necessary here to barely mention tho 
divisions between the court and the City relating to the election of 
Wilkes,- and the Gordon riots of 1780, when the gates of Newgate 
were thrown open, and much property was destroyed by the mob. 

Nineteenth Century. — I t is impossible to give here anything 
like a full account of the history of London during tho 19th 
century. Since 1800 tho City itself has been almost entirely re- 
built, and the suburbs on all sides havo been ^vastly extended. 
Russell Square was built about 1804, and the district north of 
Bloomsbury was laid out at the same time. Bloomsbury Square 
had been built in 1665, and Bedford Square nt the end of the 18th 
century. Alexander Gibson Hunter, in a letter to Constable the 
publisher written in March 1807, says, “Young Fauldor and I 
walked over all the duke of Bedford’s new felling grounds, Russell 
Square, Tavistock Place, Brunswick Square, &c. Tho extent of 
them, and the rapidity of the buildings, is beyond all comprehen- 
sion. " Bedford and Russell Squares wore for some years the favoured 
place of residence for the judges. To shoW how late has been tho 
growth north of the New Road we ipay mention that at the 
beginning. of the century grapeB werb^ ripened by the sun in the 
open air in gardens in Gower Street, and twenty five dozen of nec- 
tarines were gathered in 1800 from three jpm^letely exposed trees 
in a garden in Upper Gower Street. Still later the richest flavoured 
colory was gathered in abundance in tho sam^ place. When duel- 
ling was in fashion the duellists naturally chosefout the most un- 
frequented places, and wp thus obtain an idea whoro these places 
were situated. Chalk Farm for somo years rivalled in popularity 
Wimbledon Common, where the duke of York fought Colonel 
Lennox in 1789, Battersea Fields, wh^ne the duke of Wellington 
fought the earl of Winchelsea in 1829, And Putney Heath, where 
Pitt mot Tierney in 1798, and Castlereagh and Canning fought in 
1809. As lute as 1843 a duel was fought at Chalk Farm between 
Lieutenant Monro and Colonel Fawcett, when the latter was killed. 

In 1806 London saw the public funerals of three of England’s 
greatest men. On the 8tli February the body of Nelson was borne 
with great pomp from tho Admiralty to St Paul’s Cathedral, where 
it was interred in the presence of the prince of Wales and the royal 
dukes. Pitt was buried on 22d February, and Fox on the 10th 
October, both in Westminster Abbey. 

Tho first exhibition of Winsor’s system of lighting the streets with 
gas took place on the king’s birthday (June 4) 1807, and WAS made in 
a row of lamps in front of the colonnade before Carlton House. Fins- 
bury Square was the first publicjdiee in which gas lighting was 
actually adopted, and Grosvenor Square the last. On October 11, r 
1811, the first stone of Waterloo Bridge was laid, and on June 
18, 1817, it was publicly opened. Southwark Bridge was opened 
in April 1819, and new London Bridge, the first stone of whfeh 
had been laid on June 16, 1826, on August 1, 1881. West- 
minster and Blackfriars Bridges have been rebuilt within the 
last few years, ard thus not one of the London bridges dates back 
farther than the present century. One of the greatest Improve- 
ments in the West End was the formation of Regent Street, intended 
as a communication between Carlton House and the Regent’s Park^ 
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which had been planned in 1812. An Act of Parliament was 
obtained m 1818 for the puniose of carrying out Nash’s design. 
In the winter of 181^-14 the Thames was again frozen over. 
The frost commenced on the evening of December 27, 1813, with 
a thick fog. After it had lasted tor a month, a thaw of four 
days, from the 26th to the 20th of January, took place, hut this 
thaw was succeeded by a renewal of the frost, so severe that the 
fiver soon became one immovable sheet of ice. There was a street 
of tents culled the City Road, which was daily thronged with 
visitors. The fashionable Belgravia was built about 1825, over the 
squalid Five Fields, loug known as a dangerous district. Belgravo 
Square was commenced in 1825, and Eaton Square was set out in 
1827, but not wholly completed until 1853. It was about 1829, 
soon after Carlton House was pulled down, that- tin* lino of palatial 
club-houses in Pall Mall was commenced. In 1827 the Turnpike 
Act came into operation, and twenty-seven turnpikes were removed 
in one day. In 1838 tho second Royal Exchange was destroyed 
by fire ; and on October 28, 1844, the Queen opened the now Royal 
Exchange, which was built by Mr (afterwards Sir William) Tito. 
On April 27, 1840, the first stone of the new Houses of Parliament 
to be erected by Charles Barry was laid on the site of the old build- 
ings which had been burnt in October 1834. An Act of Parliament 
was passed in 1847 for the purpose of widening and lengthening 
Cannon Street, and subsequently the street was extended to 
St Paul's Churchyard. in 1848 London was in danger from 
tho threatened attack of the Chartists, and defensive preparations 
were extensively arranged. On the 10th of April, the mob having 
met on Kennington Common, was prevented from returning to 
London over the bridges, and im more was heard of any rising. The 
Great Exhibition* of 1851 bi^pht a larger number of visitors to 
London than had ever beeiftn it before at one time. In 1852 the 
duke of Wellington’s lying in state at Chelsea Hospital, and his 
public funeral at St jPaul’s, were two of tho grandest IahmIou 
sights of the present (‘fcntury. On the occasion of the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales, the streets Of London were illuminated 
as they never had been* before. In 1864 Queen Victoria Street, 
a new thoroughfare from Blackfriars Bridge to the Mansion House, 
was begun, and in 1870 tho northern shore of the river was 
embanked. Tho erection of the Thames Embankment, which was 
carried out at great axj>eiiNe, has shown itself to be tho greatest 
improvement ever made in London. The river, which had been too 
long neglectec^ was again raised to its natural position us the chief 
ornament of London as well os the cause of its prosperity. 

Perhaps the most distmjui diing characteristic of London life in 
the latter half 6t the 19*century is the rush of Londoners which 
takes place each day after business hours from the centre of the 
town to the outskirts. This daily exodus has been chiefly caused 
by the facilities offered by the various railway companies. The first 
emigration of the I^oncA merchants westward was about tho middle 
of last century, but only those who had already secured largo for- 
tunes and possessed the highest reputations ventured as far as 
Hatton Garden. At the beginning of the present century it had 
become common for th^fcpadesmen of the City to live away fr*m 
their businesses, but it^mis only about thirty years ago that it 
became at all usual for those in the West End to do the same. 

One point worthy oP special mention #in connexion with the 
modem growth of Lapdon is the larger use 6f stone in building than 
at any previous }>enod. The reason of this is that the increase in 
the value of laSd has made it worth the builder’s wlulo to spend 
more money on fhe building he raises. We might parody tho 
remark on Augustus’s influence in Rome and say — the 10th century 
found London brick and will leave it stone. 

Literature . — The books upon London are so nnmerons that they would 

form a library byitfiem»elve3nt impossible here to do more than indicate some 
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of the most Important The taitedt description of London la that written by Fitt- 
■tephen, in the reign of Henry II., but first printed with Stow’s Survey in 1496. 
Arnold's Oirvnicfe, or the Custom s of London, was first published in 1409. The 
first history was A Survey of London, by John Stow, 1498, 1806. The author died 
in 1004, and his work was continued by Anthony Munday and others (1618, 1688), 
and in tho next century by J. Strype (1790, 9 vols. fol. ; 1744-44, 9 vol*. fol.). 
This last edition remains the standard history, and the remarks of Strype are very 
often quoted as those of Stow. E. Hattous Now View of London (1708) is very 
useful un account of Its alphabetical list of streets, Ac. Maitland's History of 
London wan first published in 1 vol. folio in 1789, and was republished in 
1746, 1760, 1709, and 1774 — each edition In 9 vols. folio, the last being edited by 
the kev. J. Entick. Kntick had hlmstdf published previously A History and Sut'- 
vey of London , <kc., 1766. A New and Complete History ana Sunny of the Cities 
of London and Westminster , Ac., by a society of gentlemen, revised by H. 
Chamberlain, appeared in 1770, and again, revised by W. Thornton, Ac., In 1784; 
A AW History of London, by J. Noortbottck, in 1778 ; and A New and Universal 
J/utoty, dr., of London and WestminsUr, Ae., In 1774, fol. The first edition of 
Pennant m Lor tdou, the most populai book ever written upon the subject, appeared 
in 1790. It. ban been frequently reprinted, and an index to the 4th edition was 
compiled by T. Downes, and published in 1814, A German translation was pub- 
lished at Nuremberg in 1791. Antiquities of London and its Envit'ons, by John 
T. Smith, appeared in 1791-1800. Smith also published Antiquities of the City 
of Westminster, 1K07. new edition, lh.87, 4to; Ancient Topography of London, 
1 Hi A ; Yagnltomiiana , 1814-17 ; Cries of London, 1889 ; and Antiquarian Hambies 
in the Streets of London , edited by C. Mackay, 1846. Other works are J. P. 
Malcolm's Jxindmiutn Raltvivum , or on A net cut History and Modem Desorip • 
turn of London, 1808-7 ; Antrdote* of the Manners and Customs of London during 
t tte IHth Century , 1808, 1810; and Anecdotes from the Roman invasion to 1700, 
1811; David Hughson’s [K. Pugh's] London, 1806-9, and Walks through London, 
1817 ; 11. Lam belt’s Htstory and Survey of London, 1806; Microcosm of i/ondom, 
180K-9; II. Hunter’s History of London, 1811, 4to; Beauties •/ England ama 
Wales , 1814-16, vol. x., “ London and Middlesex"; K. Wilkinson’s Londina 
JUustrata , 1819; Thomas Allen’s History and Antiquities of London, West * 
minster, and Southwark, 18*27-29, a most valuable work, with much informa- 
tion not to lx*, found elsewhere; and i . W. Bmyley's Londiniana , 1899. London 
(edited by Charles Knight, 1841-44,* revised by E. Walford, 1874-77) contains 
articles of considerable Interest , but\ heseatebmily arranged, and the whole work 
is Incomplete. Leigh Hunt’s The Town (1848; new ed., 1849) Is an Interesting 
work, but without original research. A Handbook for London (by Peter 
Cunningham, 1849 ; now ed„ 1840) is an Indispensable work of the highest value ; 
a new edition lias been ptomised by Mr Murray for many years. The various 
works on London by J. It. Jesse and John Tlmhs are interesting, but wanting In 
accuracy. The Curiosities of London by the latter is at valuo. Cassell's Old and 
New London (1878-78, In 6 vols. 8vo; vols. i.-li. by Walter Thombury, vols. ili.-vl. 
by E Walford) is of special vaht# on account o£ the illustrations, many of them 
copied from Mr Cruce s collectioh. Dickens’s Dictionary of London la a useful 
hand 1 iook for London as It is. besides these genet al works there are several 
Chronicles of London at various periods, some of which have been published by 
the Camden Society. Tho Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archsso- 
loaical Society contain papers on various places in London. Newcourt’s Reper- 
toriurn Ecdestasticum Parochiale Londinense (1708-19) still contains the beat 
history of the parishes of London. On Homan remains the chief work* are An 
Account of some Roma.i Urns digged up near Rishopsgate , by J. Woodward, 1718; 
and Illustrations of Roman Lmdon, by C. Koach Smith, 1849. 

The best books on the environs us a whole are I). Lysons’s Environs of London 
1792-96 ; Parishes in Middlesex no i indwted in the Environs, 1800 ; James Thome's 
Handbuok to the Environs of Ijond<m, 1876 ; and W. llowitt's The Northern Heights 
of London, 1869. 

The titles of the Irudlng works on special subjects are subjoined under the seve- 
rs! heads Ciiakitiks.— A. Highmore, Pietas Londinensis— History of Public 
Charities in London , 1814; and Herbert Fry, Royal Guide to the London Charities 
(uunual). Churches — The Churches of London, by Geotge Godwin, assisted by 
J. Britton, 1889 ; and Guide to the Churches oj London and its Sulmrbs , by Charles 
Mnckeson (annual). Cmmatk. — L uke Howard, The Climate of Jxmdon, 1818-90; 
2d ed., 1838. C< >mi'Anibb. — W illiam Heibeit, History of the Twelve Great Livery 
Companies of London, 1837. Separate histories have been also written ot the fol- 
lowing oompanlss Artillery (High more, 1804; Kalkes, 1878); Carpenters’ (Jupp, 
1848); Coopers’ (Firth, 1848) ‘.Founders' {Williams, 18C7); Grocers’ (J. B. Heath, 
1829, 1844); Ironmongers’ (Nlcholl, 1866); LeathersoJlcr*’ (Black, 1871); Mir- 
e-hunt Taylors’ <Clode,.l874). Iknsov Couht.— W illiam Herbert, Antiquities o) 
the Inns of CoUrt and Chancery, 1804. Municipality. — J. F. B. Firth, Municipal 
Lomidn, 1876, fivo. I’ auk*. — Jacob Larwood, The Story of the London Parks , 1879. 
Police.* — P atrick Colquhoun, Treatise on $hc Police, of the Metropolis . 1796 ; 8th 
ed., 1806. Pooif. — H. Mayhew, London' labour and the JAsndon Poor, 1841 ; 
Greenwood, The Wild? of 1874. Population. — G raunt’s Observations 

on the. Rills of Mortality, ifqft. Pnisoxa.—Hcpworth Dixon, London Prisorts, 
1841. Thkathes.— E. W. 1 hay ley, Historical and Descriptive Accounts of the 
•Theatres of Ismdon, 1826. Water. — W, Matthews, Historical Account of the 
Waterworks of London, 1884 ; J. Prestwlch, Geological Inquiry respecting the 
Water-bearing Strata of the Country round London , 1861, 

There is no complete catalogue oitb&k* relating to London, but useful lists will 
be found in Anderson’s Rook of British Topography , 1881, and in Lowndes's 
Bibliographer's Manual , 1860. (H. B. W,« ) 


LONDON, a city and port of entry in the Dominion of 
Canada, the chief town of the county of Middlesex, Ontario, 
and the see both of a Roman Catholic bishop and of the 
Anglican bishop of Huron, lies 25 miles north of Lake 
Erie and 32 miles south-east of Lake Huron, in the midst 
of a fine agricultural country in the angle made by the 
confluence of the two branches of the Thames. It is 
a station on the main line of the Great Western Railway, 
and the terminus of a branch of the Grand Trunk Railway 
4rom St Mary’s, a line from Port Stanley on Lake Erie, 
and the London, Huron, and Bruce Railway. The local 
nomenclature of London is in great measure a reproduction 
of that of the great city whose name it has ambitiously 
borrowed : the Thames is again spanned by a Westminster 
and a Blackfriars Bridge, and it has a Hyde Park, a 


Covent Garden Market, a Crystal Palace, a Tower of 
London (its jail and court-house), a St Paul’s Cathedral, 
with Pall Mall, Piccadilly, Cheapside, dec. Among the 
more important buildings are the city-hall, the court-houses, 
the city hospital, the lunatic asylum, the orphan asylum, 
the Roman Catholic convent. The educational institutions 
include the Collegiate Institute, Hellmuth Ladies’ College, 
the Academy of the Sacred Heart, and the newly-founded 
Western University. The chief industry is oil-refining — 
the crude oil being brought from Enniskillen wells, a 
distance of 40 mile*. There are also railway-car works, 
boiler and stove and other iron works, and chemical works ; 
and furniture, farming implements, carriages, and waggons 
are manufactured ou an extensive scale. The value of the 
imports has increased from £176,400 in 1861 to £522*391 
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in 1881 ; and the value of the exports from £76,000 to 
£181,141. Three daily and five weekly newspapers and 
three monthly periodicals issue from the local press. The 
city is divided into seven wards, and is governed by a mayor 
and aldermen. First laid out in 1825-6, it returned a 
member in 1836, and was incorporated in 1840. The 
population was 15,826 in 18/1, and 19,746 in 1881 ; 
but the EaBt, West, and South London suburbs — really 
part of the city, though not yet included within the 
municipal boundaries— have a population of upwards of 
10 , 000 . 

LONDONDERRY, a maritime county in the province 
of Ulster, Ireland, is bounded on the N. by the Atlantic, 
ou the W. by Lough Foyle and Donegal, on the R by 
Antrim and Lough Neagh, and on the S. by Tyrone. It 
has an irregular oval form, its greatest length being about 
50 miles, and it greatest breadth about 40. The area 
comprises 513,388 acres, or about 802 square miles. The 
county consists chiefly of river valleys surrounded by 
elevated table-lands rising occasionally into mountains, 
while on the borders of the sea-coast the surface is generally 
leveL The principal river is the Roe, which flows north- 
wards from the borders of Tyrone into Lough Foyle 
below Newtown-Limavady, and divides the county into 
two unequal parts. Further west the Faughan also falls 
into Lough Foyle, and the river Foyle passes through a 
small portion of the country near its north-western 
boundary. In the south-east the Moyola falls into Lough 
Neagh, and the Lower Bann from Lough Neagh forms for 
some distance its eastern boundary with Antrim. The 
only lake in the county is Lough Finn on the borders of 
Tyrone, but Lough Neagh, which is included in Antrim, 
forms for about 6 miles its south-eastern boundary. The 
valley of the Roe is a line of division between two entirely 
different geological structures. To the east there is a 
basaltic tract in all respects similar to that in Antrim, 
except that on the Londonderry side of the Bann the dip of 
the strata is reversed and lies north-east. At Benyevenagh, 
which has an elevation of 1262 feet, the basalt reaches a 
thickness of 900 feet It is succeeded by chalk lias, 
limestone, and red sandstone, the whole resting on primitive 
rock. The remainder of the county consists chiefly of 
mica-slate and primitive limestone, and includes the 
mountain of Sawel, with an elevation of 2236 feet, as well 
as other eminences approaching 2000 feet in height. 
Hornblende and granite frequently emerge above the slate, 
and limestone is not uncommon. Sandstone crops to the 
surface throughout nearly the whole of the valley of the 
Roe. Fine rock crystals are found in Finglen, near Dun- 
given, and in several other districts. Iron was at one 
time worked at Slieve Gullion, and is obtained in abund- 
ance in the bogs. There are a few unimportant veins of 
copper and lead. 

Agriculture . — The excessive rainfall and the cold and 
uncertain climate are unfavourable for agricultural opera- 
tions, and except in the valleys the soil is unsuitable for 
tillage. In the basalt region large tracts are partially 
submerged, and the hard and firm portions consist chiefly 
of rock. Along the sea-coast there is an extensive district 
of red clay formed by the decomposition of sandstone, and 
near the mouth of the Roe there is an extensive tract of a 
marly nature. Along the valleys the soil is often very 
fertile, and the elevated districts of the clay-slate region 
afford rich pasture for sheep. 

In 1880 181,289 acres were under tillage, 206,044 were pasture, 
6805 plantation, and 120,451 waste. The total number of holdings 
in the same year was 17,851, of which 1877 were under 1 acre. 
More than half of the total number were included in those between 
6 and 15 acres and those between 15 and 80 acres, which numbered 
6467 and 4848 respectively. The following table shows the area 
tinder the prffoipal crons in 1855 and 1881 » — 
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1866 

1881 

Wheat 

OaU. 

Other 
Cere ala. 

Potatoes 

Turnipa. 

Other 
Green 
Cr pe. 

Flax. 

Meadow 

and 

Clover. 

Total. 

3,201 

1,817 

01,090 

74,680 

2,064 

8,102 

81,068 

84,487 

11,481 

12,491 

1,464 

8,890 

11,706 

18,089 

20,870 

88,062 

174.887 

180,918 


The increase in the area under crops is due chiefly to the increafce 
in that under flax and meadow, although there is an increase in all 
other crops except wheat and oats. 

The number of horses since 1855 has increased very slightly — 
from 20,331 to 20,749, of which 17,053 were used for agricultural 
purposes. Cattle in 1855 numbered 102,185, and in 1881 only 
96,698, an average of 25 to every 100 acres under cultivation, the 
average for Ireland being 25 '8. The number of milch cows was 
39,393. Sheep numbered 29,888 in 1855, and 30,161 in 1881, pigs 
in the same years numbering 22,828 and 23,946. Goats in 1881 
numbered 4666, and poultry 368,486. 

According to the latest return, the land in 1878 was divided 
amongst 2178 proprietors possessing 511,838 acres, with a total 
annual value of £364,732, tne annual value per acre being 14s. 3d. 
Of the owners about 36 per cent, possessed less than 1 acre. As 
many as 163,419 acres were possessed by the Irish Society and seven 
of the livery companies of London — the Irish Society possessing 0075 
acres; the Drapers’ Company, 27,025; the Fishmongers’, 20,509; the 
Grocers’, 11,638 ; the Ironmongers’, 12,714; the Mercers’, 21,241; 
tlio Salters’, 19,445; and the Skinners’, 34,772. In addition to this 
Sir H. H. Bruce owned 20.801 acres, S. C. Bruce 13,651, the 
representatives of T. R. Richardson 18,159, Church Temporalities 
Commissioners 13,413, C. S. M‘Causland 12,886, and J. B. Beres- 
ford 10,420. 

Manufactures . — The staple manufacture of the county is linen. 
In 1880 the number of scutching mills was 185. The manufacture of 
coarse earthenware is also carried on, and there are large distilleries 
and breweries and some salt-works. There are important fisheries 
of salmon and eels on the Bann. 

Railways. —The only railways in the county are those which skirt 
its northern and western boundary, — the Belfast and Northern 
Counties line passing by Cookstown and Coleraiue to Londonderry, 
and another line connecting Londonderry with Enniskillen. 

Administration and Population . — The county comprises 6 
baronies, with 43 parches and 1202 townlands. It^s in the north- 
west circuit. Assizes are held at Londonderry, and quarter sessions 
at Coleraine, Londonderry, Magherafelt, and Limavady. Within 
the county there are 14 petty sessions districts. It includes 
two poor-law unions and portions of other three. Londonderry is 
in the Belfast military district and Omagh subdistrict. The county 
is represented in parliament by two members, and the boroughs 
of Londonderry (28,947) and Coleraine (6684) by one each. The 
population of the county, which in 1760 was only 40,182, hsd 
increased by 1821 to 198,869, and by 1841 to 222,461, but in 
1851 had diminished to 192,209, in 1871 to 173,906, and in 1881 
to 164,714, of whom 79,138 were males and 86,576 females. ( From 
the 1st May 1861 to 81st December 1881 the number of emigrants 
was 73,725. For every 1000 of the population the death-rate in 
1880 was 19-2, the marriage-rate 4*2, and' the birth-rate 28*2. 

History and Antiquities. — At an early period the county was 
inhabit-eu by the O’Cathans, or O’Catrans, who were tributaiy to 
the O’Nials or O’Neils. Towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth 
the county was seized with the purpose of checking the power of 
the O’Neils, when it received the name of Coleraine, having that 
town for its capital. In 1609, after the confiscation of the estates 
of the O’Neils, the citizens of London obtained possession of the 
towns of Londonderry and Coleraine and adjoining lands, 60 acres 
out of every 1000 being assigned for church lands, and certain other 
portions to three native Irish gentlemen. The common council 
of London undertook to expend £20,000 on its reclamation, and 
elected a body of twenty-six for its management, who in 1613 
were incorporated as the Irish Society, and retained possession 
of the towns of Londonderry and Coleraine, the remainder 
of the property being divided among twelve of the great livery 
companies of the city. Notwithstanding the expenditure of large 
sums by these companies in its management, their estates were 
afterwards sequestrated by James L, ana in 1687 the charter of the 
Irish Society was cancelled. Cromwell restored the society to its 
former position, and Charles II. at the Restoration granted it a new 
charter, and confirmed the companies In the possession of their 
estates. In the insurrection of 1641 Moneymore was seized by the 
Irish, and Magherafelt and Bellaghy, then called Vintner's Town, 
burned, as well as other towns and villages. The most remarkable 
ancient ruin is that of the Cyclopean fortress of the Qi&nt’ft 
Sconce or Ring, situated in the pass between Drumbo and Lar- 
gantea, the interior of which, 600 feet in diameter, is partly 
hollowed out of a knoll of feasalt, by which it is enclosed on all 
sides except the north-east, where it is defended by a wall of great 
thickness, with access for only one person in a stooping posture. 
The most remarkable of the Druiaical circles is that at Slaabl 
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Manus. There are a large number of artificial caves, The most 
ancient castle of Irish origin is that of Carrickreagh ; and of the 
castles erected by the* English those of Dungiven, Salterstown, 
and Muff are still in good preservation. The old abbey of Dungiven, 
founded in 1109, and standing on a rock about 200 feet above the 
river Roe, is a very picturesque ruin. 

« Londonderry, or Derry, a county of a city, parlia- 
mentary borough, and the chief town of the county of 
Londonderry, is situated on an eminence rising abruptly 
from the west side of the river Foyle to the height of 
about 120 feet, 4 miles from the junction of the river with 
Lough Foyle, and 80 miles north-north-west of Belfast. It 
is still surrounded by an ancient rampart about a mile in 
circumference and having seven gates, but the buildings 
now extend considerably beyond this boundary. The sum- 
mit of the hill, which is at the centre of the town, is occupied 
by a quadrangular area from which the main streets, which 
for the most part are spacious, diverge at right angles. 
Some of the original houses with high pyramidal gables 
remain, but they have been much modernized. The river 
is crossed by an iron bridge 1200 feet in length. The 
cathedral in the Later English style, and consisting of 
nave and aisles separated by pointed arches, with tower 
and spire at the west end, was completed in 1633 at a 
cost of £4000, contributed by the city of London. The 
building is 240 feet in length with a breadth of 62 feet, 
and the height of the tower and spire is 228 feet. The 
spire was added in 1788, when the old tower was raised 
21 feet, and in 1802 the spire was rebuilt The bishop’s 
palace, erected in 1716, occupies the site of the abbey 
fouuded by Columba. The abbot of this monastery, on 
being made bishop, erected in 1164 Temple More or the 
“ Great Church,” one of the finest buildings in Ireland 
previous to the Anglo-Norman invasion. The original 
abbey church was called the “ Black Church,” but both it 
and the “ Great Church” were demolished in 1600, and 
their materials used in fortifying the city. There is a large 
Roman Catholic cathedral. The court-houBe was completed 
in 1824 at a cost of about £34,000. For the free 
grammar school, founded in 1617, a new building was 
erected in 1814 at a cost of over £14,000. There are a 
number of charitable foundations. The staple manufac- 
ture of the town is linen, and there are also shipbuilding 
yards, iron-foundries, saw-mills, manure- works, distilleries, 
breweries, and flour-mills. The salmon fishery on the Foyle 
is also very valuable. The river affords facilities for a 
secure and commodious harbour, its greatest depth being 
33 feet, with a depth of 12 feet at low water. The port 
has a considerable coasting trade with Great Britain, 
exporting agricultural produce and provisions. For the 
last five years its imports have averaged over £600,000 
(chiefly grain and provisions), and its exports, which vary 
very greatly, over £1 0,000. In 1880 the number of vessels 
that entered the port was 1569, with a total tonnage of 
335,544, the number that cleared 1452, with a tonnage 
of 326,178. Londonderry returns one member to parlia- 
ment. The population of the city, which in 1857 was 
19,399, had increased in 1871 to 25,242, and in 1881 to 
28,947. 

Derry, the original name of Londonderry, is derived from Doire, 
the 44 place of oaks/’ It owes its origin to the monastery founded 
by Cofumba in 646. From the 9th to the 11th century the town 
was frequently in the possession of the Danes, and was often burned 
and devastated, but they were finally driven from it by Murtagh 
O’Brien about the beginning of the 12th century. In 1311 it was 
granted by Edward II. to Richard de Burgo. After the Irish 
Society of London obtained possession of it, it was in 1618 incor- 
porated under the name of Londondeny. The fortifications, which 
were begun in 1600, were completed in 1618 at a cost of nearly 
£9090, Ite charter was confirmed in 1662 by Charles IL From 
April 18, 1690, the Protestants of the north defended themselves 
within its walls against James II. until the siege was raised in the 
following August See the Hidory by Hempton (1861). 


I LONDONDERRY, Robert Stewart, second Marquis 
J op (1769-1822), better known by his courtesy title of 
| Viscount Castlereagh, which he held until the last year 
* of his life, the statesman who brought about the union 
| with Ireland, who was foreign minister for ten eventful 
I years, who represented England at the congress of Vienna, 

I and who was the recognized leader of the aristocratic and 
j reactionary party which owed its being to the excesses of 
the French Revolution, was born on June 18, 1769, and 
was thus one year older than his great rival George 
! Canning. His father, Robert Stewart of Ballylawn in 
' the county of Londonderry, and Mount Stewart in Down, 
had represented the latter county in two Irish parliaments; 

! and his marriage with Lady Sarah Seymour Conway, 
daughter of the earl of Hertford, in 1766, had brought 
him into connexion with many of the great Whig families 
of England, as did also his second marriage with the eldest 
daughter of Lord Camden. His elder son, the future 
minister, was educated at a school in Armagh, and pro- 
ceeded in 1786 to St John’s College, Cambridge. He 
Bpent only a single year at the English university, and 
was on his grand tour through Europe when he was sum- 
moned home by his father, who had just been created Lord 
Londonderry in the peerage of Ireland, to stand for the 
county of Down as the candidate of the smaller landholders 
against the influence of the marquis of Downshire. The 
election cost the new Lord Londonderry £60,000 r a sum 
which crippled him for his whole life. But he was success- 
ful, and the young Stewart entered the Irish parliament as 
one of the few really independent members who sat there, 
bound by no ties to a great lord, but the representative 
of three thousand freeholders of the richest county of the 
most educated province of Ireland. He joined the opposi- 
tion, like his father before him, and eagerly pressed for 
the extension of the franchise to the Roman Catholics, even 
going so far, said his enemies later, as to become a con- 
tributor to the Northern Star of Belfast, the organ of the 
seditious party in Ulster ; but the great events of the 
French Revolution soon showed their influence on his 
opinions, as on those of most landed proprietors. His 
thoughts on politics already clearly pointed towards the 
necessity of a union between England and Ireland, a 
necessity by this time obvious to all political thinkers and 
practical politicians. But for the time he held firmly to 
the popular side, voting for the removal of Catholic dis- 
abilities, and the right of Irishmen to trade with India. 

| At last, however, Lord Camden came over to Ireland, in 
March 1795, as lord-lieutenant, with Mr Pelham as his 
secretary, on a mission to tell the Catholics and reformers 
that they must expect no further relief and no further 
reform. He took much notice of his sister’s step-son, 
young Robert Stewart, who was quite willing to be won 
over from the opposition, and who had in the previous 
year married Lady Emily Hobart, daughter of the late 
earl of Buckinghamshire, and near relative of many 
! great political personages. Lord Camden used his influ- 
: ence to obtain for his brother-in-law a viscountcy as 
Viscount Castlereagh in October 1795, and in the follow- 
ing August an earldom as earl of Londonderry. In that 
same August 1796 he made Robert Stewart, who by his 
father’s promotion had become Viscount Castlereagh, keeper 
of his signet, an honorary post which merely marked his 
accession to the Government, and in February 1797 acting 
secretary in the place of Mr Pelham. Taking office at a 
time when everything was at the height of confusion, 
Lord Castlereagh soon began to show his splendid ad- 
: ministrative genius, which, indeed, consisted in his “infinite 
capacity for taking pains” and careful mastery of details. 
During the rebellion of 1798, when Lord Camden resigned 
, in panic, Castlereagh showed all the qualities %f a splendid 
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minister of police, and heartily co-operated with the wise 
measures of Lord Cornwallis, by which the rebellion was 
soon brought to an end. He was equally useful to Corn- 
wallis in the second part of his mission to Ireland, namely, 
the union with England. The measure was to be carried ; 
the means were bribery whether in honours or in money. 
The details of the passage of the measure through the 
House can be studied in the correspondences of Corn- 
wallis and Castlereagh, in which appear clearly the utter 
disgust of Cornwallis at the work he was doing and the 
country he was in, and Castlereagh^ pride in his success- 
ful manipulation of men. The Union carried (1800), 
then came the fulfilment of promises made to secure 
support or disarm opposition, and first in importance 
those to the Catholics. It was thoroughly understood 
between Pitt, Cornwallis, and Castlereagh that full rights of 
citizenship were to be given to the Catholics as a reward 
for the ?oyal behaviour of the greater men during the 
rebellion, and to induce them not to oppose the Union. 
But the promise was not fulfilled. Pitt had indeed pro- 
mised to carry the measure; but the king’s conscience 
was worked upon by Lord Loughborough, and to Pitt’s 
surprise and disgust his resignation was accepted, and im- 
mediately followed by that of the abler half of the cabinet, 
and necessarily of Cornwallis and Castlereagh. With his 
resignation ends the first epoch of Castlereagh’s political 
life. On very many occasions in his correspondence Corn- 
wallis mentions him with warm praise of his “ talents, 
temper, and judgment,” and only qualifies his opinion in 
one place, when he says, on July 3, 1800, that “ Littlehales 
very much surpasses Lord Castlereagh in the private 
mauagemeut of mankind from his good humour and kind 
attention to everybody.” Here Cornwallis touches the 
greatest political fault of Castlereagh, which destroyed 
his popularity and ruined his reputation— his want of 
sympathy for human weaknesses. 

Castlereagh was sworn of the English privy council in 
December 1799, and returned to the first united parliament 
for the county of Down. He had no intention of per- 
manently losing office by his advocacy of the Catholic 
claims, and therefore, instead of going into violent opposi- 
tion like Canning and others of the late administration, 
he supported the weak Addington ministry, and in June 
1802 was appointed president of the Board of Control. 
On Pitt’s return to power in December 1804 he kept 
Castlereagh in office, and in 1805 made him secretary of 
Btate for war and the colonies, as well as president of the 
Board of Control. For the six months he held the war 
office he was Pitt’s right hand in administration, as Canning 
was in debate. He now prepared a great expedition of 
thirty thousand men, who were to land in Hanover and 
make a diversion in northorn Germany in favour of the 
Bussians and Austrians. The expedition was too late to 
be of any use, but it deserves notice as illustrating 
Castlereagh’s favourite idea that England should carry on 
“ grande guerre,” which was to appear to a greater extent 
later. His present tonure of office was but short, for Pitt’s 
Government resigned on his death in January 1806. 

When Pitt died, Castlereagh was prime mover in the 
attempt to make Lord Hawkesbury premier, and when 
that failed, sooner than give up all hope of place, he 
declared that he and his friends “ looked to ” Lord 
Grenville. Grenville, however, formed his ministry of 
“ all the talents ” out of the sections which followed Fox, 
Windham, and Sidmouth. The opposition was led in the 
House of Commons by Castlereagh and Canning. Now 
began the close association of these two celebrated men, 
each of whom hoped to lead the Tory party, and who did 
*o in turn^ both Irishmen from the same county of 
Londonderry, both in the prime of life, and dist&guished 


— the one for his surpassing eloquence, the other for htt 
administrative powers. Each rival despised the other: 
Castlereagh, conscious of his high forth and noble con- 
nexions, looked down on the son of the actress ; Canning, 
conscious on his side of his great talents for debate, looked 
down on the clumsy debater and laborious parliamentary 
tactician, who looked to governing the country rather by 
a careful manipulation of boroughs and patronage than by 
eloquence and statesmanship. Castlereagh again, proud 
of his position as an ex-cabinet minister, pretended to lead 
Canning, who had held but inferior posts ; while Canning, 
in his ardent devotion to the memory of Pitt, sneered at 
the man who had taken a seat in Addington’s cabinet. 
This rivalry was increased almost to personal dislike by 
the marriage of Castlereagh’s sister to the son and heir of 
that uncle of Canning’s, Paul, in whose favour his own 
father had been disinherited, and who some years later 
was made Lord Garvagh. The rivals were not long in 
opposition, the new ministry resigning in 1807. The 
duke of Portland formed a new administration on strictly 
anti-Catholic principles, in which Castlereagh and Canning, 
both advocates of the Catholic claims, were secretaries 
of state, the former for war and the colonies, the latter 
for foreign affairs. During the two years they remained 
in office together each chafed at the other. The chief 
events connected with the war office during this tenure 
of office were the expeditions to Copenhagen, the Penin- 
sula, and Walcheren. Of the Copenhagen expedition 
the chief credit or discredit must rest with Canning, but 
the merits of its execution rest entirely with Lord 
Castlereagh, who showed himself a war minister far 
superior to Dundas and Windham, and despatched in 
perfect secrecy a large military and naval expedition, which 
was swiftly and entirely successful On the Subject of the 
Portuguese expedition and the assistance to be afforded to 
the Spanish insurgents, the two secretaries were of different 
opinions. Canning sent the Spaniards officers, money, 
and arms in profusion, but was reluctant to send a great 
army, while Castlereagh planned the Portuguese expedition, 
chose Sir A. Wellesley to command it, and deserves the 
credit of Vimiera. Napier in his Peninsular War proves 
how wrong Canning was, how impossible it was to organize 
out of the Spaniards a force able to resist Napoleon, and 
how right Castlereagh was in believing in the efficacy of 
a British army. The Walcheren u expedition went far 
utterly to ruin Castlereagh’s reputation, and completed 
the difference between Canning and himself. Yet the 
conception was good. Castlereagh prepared the expedi- 
tion with skill and secrecy, though with slight regard for 
men’s lives, as appeared in his choice of the unhealthy 
island of Walcheren for debarkation, in his refusal to send 
enough doctors or hospital ships, and in his appointment 
of Lord Chatham to command in chief. In this appoint* 
rnent of Chatham appears the radical vice of his war 
administration : he looked before giving a command on 
active service to parliamentary influence, not tried ability. 
The failure of the expedition brought about a crisis in the 
cabinet. In April 1809 Canning had sent in his resigna- 
tion to the duke of Portland, declaring that he could no 
longer serve with Castlereagh, but the matter was put off 
from time to time, and at length Canning consented to 
wait till the Walcheren expedition was over. In September 
he insisted once for all that something must be done, and 
then for the first time Castlereagh heard that his dismissal 
had been determined on for some months. He wab 
naturally indignant, and, being unable to challenge Lord « 
Camden, his benefactor, who had really behaved worst to 
him, or the old duke of Portland, he challenged Canning, 
who had throughout protested against the manner in which 
Castlereagh had been treated. On September 21 they met 
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on Putney Heath, when Canning was slightly wounded 
in the thigh, and Castlereagh had a button shot off his 
coat. After this duel d>oth resigned, and remai ned out of 
office two years, but Castlereagh did not intend to remain 
so, and through the influence of his aunt, old Lady Hertford, 
with the prince regent he was, alter the refusal of Canning, 
offered the secretaryship of state for foreign affairs in 
March 1812 in the room of Lord Wellesley. On Perceval’s 
assassination in May 1812, the leadership of the House of 
Commons was given to Castlereagh. The first ten years 
of Lord Liverpool’s administration were the palmy days 
of the Tory aristocracy, and during them Lord Castlereagh 
was the guiding spirit of foreign policy in the cabinet, and 
the faithful interpreter of Lord Sidmouth’s home policy 
in the House of Commons. Once in power, lie perceived 
that Napoleon must be beaten in Germany, and that, 
though Lord Wellington’s army in Spain must he supported 
to maintain the credit of English soldiers, and occupy as 
many French troops as possible, the important point was 
for the Russian and Prussian monarchs to be joined by the 
Austrian Emperor, and follow up the blow Napoleon bad 
dealt himself in his invasion of Russia. To bring Austria 
into the field, manage the crown prince of Sweden, maintain 
the alliance of the groat powers and tlie harmonious work- 
ing of their armies and policies, Castlereagh gave the 
English ambassadors at the courts of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, full powers to correspond with each other, and 
follow the allied forces. The ability with which these 
instructions were carried out is to bo read in the history of 
the whole campaign of 1813, and of the congresses of 
Mannheim and Frankfort. When the allies entered France, 
Castlereagh himself left England to attend the congress of 
Chatillon. He remained with armies of the allies, entered 
Paris with thepi, and signed the preliminaries of peace. 
Great was the applause he received on his return from the 
people, and above all in the House of Commons. The 
prince regent made him a Knight of the Garter, an honour 
which had only been conferred on two commoners, Sir R. 
Walpole and Lord North, for the last two hundred years, 
and when tho allied sovereigns visited London they treated 
him with marked favour, so that it was no wonder, when 
he started to take his seat as British plenipotentiary at 
the congress of Vienna, lie believed himself to be a great 
diplomatist. That lie was mistaken in this was conclu- 
sively proved by that congress where, as Von Gentz said, 
England could have done anything, and did nothing. 
Throughout he supported Metternich, partly because 
Metternich’s nature had mastered him, but more because 
he had imbibed a blind distrust of Russia. When the 
return of Napoleon from Elba put an end to the quarrels 
which were nearly ending in a general war between Prussia 
and Russia on the one side and England, France, and 
Austria on the other, and united all parties against him, 
Castlereagh returned to England, and expressed his 
confidence in a speedy termination of the new struggle, 
which indeed was closed at Waterloo. He signed the 
second peace of Paris on behalf of England, and on his 
return his father was created marquis of Londonderry. 
From this time his career can he sketched very shortly. 
At home the grand harvest in 1815 was followed by very 
bad ones, and great discontent existed both among the 
agricultural and manufacturing classes. The Government 

S ireued the same tactics which had in 1793 united nearly 
l the upper classes in a fever of reaction ; they established 
a sjpret committee which declared the existence of a wide- 
spread conspiracy, and it was often their spies who threw 
ftto the meetings of the discontented sufficient politics 
to make them look like conspiracies. The had feeling 
existing came to a climax with the Peterloo massacre, and 
Lord Sidmouth introduced his Six Acts to check a network 


of conspiracies which mostly did not exist. Castlereagh 
had to introduce the Six Acts in the House of Commons, 
and as usual spoke of the people with the air of hauteur 
and contempt which made him so }>articularly obnoxious 
to them. His foreign policy during those years was chiefly 
inspired by a real desire to maintain the peace of Europe, 
which he believed was only to be preserved by the harmony 
of all the monarchs and tlieir foreign ministers, and to 
preserve this harmony he was so loth to differ from them 
on any subject, that it was commonly believed among the 
people that he had signed the Holy Alliance. At the 
congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818 it was for this reason 
that he recommended that France should be freed from 
the army of occupation. The death of George III. in 
January 1820 made no difference to Castlereagh, who 
was greatly in the favour of the new king, and who had 
no difficulty in supporting the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against the queen. Scarcely was tho excitement of the 
queen’s trial and the king’s coronation over, when Lord 
Londonderry, for he had succeeded to that title in this 
very year, accompanied tho king to Hanover in October 
1821 to discuss the revolutions in Greece and Spain with 
Metternich. The interviews which then took place are 
fully described in Metternich’s Autobiography (vol. iii. pp. 
552- 560), and exhibit dearly the paramount influence of 
Metternich over Lord Londonderry, whom he persuaded 
to take part in a congress at Verona in the following 
year. While ho was making preparations to start, he 
became possessed by many strange delusions, which clearly 
indicated that his mind was unhinged by over work, as it 
had been once before after the passing of the Union with 
Ireland. This soon became obvious to every one ; the 
king noticed it ; and the duke of Wellington sent g 
physician dowu to Foots Cray to see him. The doctor 
found him sutFering from melancholia, and ordered his 
razors to bo taken away, but in spite of all precautions 
lie procured a penknife and committed suicide on August 
12, 1822. His body was conveyed to London to be buried 
in Westminster Abbey, and just as it was being lowered 
into the grave a cry of exultant hatred arose from that 
rabble he had so despised. 

Castlereagh’s character illustrates the strange difference 
which in corrupt times can exist between public and private 
morality. In private life he was a strictly honourable alt 1 ' 
affectionate man ; he was a good husband, a good son, a 
good brother, and a good master ; but even in his private 
relations that want of warmth which made Cornwallis 
declare he was utterly unlike an Irishman, and Wilberforce 
liken him to a fish, seems to have existed, and seems to 
have been part of his temperament In public life he 
played quite a different part, and, though he had one or 
two firm political principles, as appears in his steady 
advocacy of Catholic emancipation, he seems as a rule to 
have regarded politics as a game, in which all means were 
fair to win, and very extraordinary some of his means 
appear to be. Though a very bad and confused speaker, 
he was very successful as a parliamentary leader, from the 
care with which he used his patronage, and the amount 
of votes he won by it. While not a great diplomatist, 
as the mastery Metternich obtained over him clearly 
proved, as an administrator he deserves the highest praise, 
steadily punctual to his work, never allowing arrears to 
accumulate, and never neglecting a detail; but his parlia- 
mentary necessities stood in his way : every appointment 
was given from a party point of view, and if, as in the 
case of Sir A. Wellesley, chance sometimes led him right, 
Jobbing more often led him wrong. But the chief interest 
which centres in Lord Londonderry is that "he was the last 
leader of an extinct class. The old aristocrats who lived 
by politics, and thought all means fair in politic# are gon* 
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for ever, and with Londonderry's death the unnatural 
tension of the reaction from the excesses of the French 
Revolution ceased, and modern Conservatism, containing 
indeed many prejudices and an exaggerated admiration fsr 
what is fixed, came into being with its real sympathy for 
all mankind, which the old Tories, and more especially 
Lord Londonderry, would have despised. 

The best materials for studying Londonderry’s life and opinions 
are his Despatches edited by his brother, the third marquis, in 12 
volumes. They are, however, very incomplete from the loss of the 
most valuable at sea in the wreck of the ship which was taking Mr 
Turner, Lord Londonderry’s chosen biographer, to India. The 
Cornwallis Correspondence for his Irish work, and the supplemen- 
tary Wellington Despatches should also bo used. Alison’s Lives of 
Lord Castleroagh and Sir Charles Stewart are interesting reading, 
but abound with that celebrated author’s usual faults, and should 
be corrected by Walpole’s Ilistonj of England from 1816. Of con- 
temporary diaries, Rose’s, Lord Colchester’s, Romilly’s, and Wilber- 
force’s,with Pellew’sXi/fc of Lord Sidinouth, should be consulted, and 
Mettornich’s Autobiography for the later foreign j>olicy. Mr Thorn- 
ton has a short biography in his Lives of the Foreign Secretaries from 
1800, which is chiefly valuable from his access to the unpublished 
memoranda of Lord Bexley, who as Mr Vansittart was chancellor of 
the exchequer, and helped to lead the Commons from 1812 to 
1822. (H. M. S.) 

LONG, Gkorge, an English scholar (1800-1'879), was 
born at Poulton in Lancashire, on the 4th of November 
1800. From Macclesfield grammar school he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1818. He was elected 
Craven university scholar in 1821, together with Lori 
Macaulay and Professor Malden, took his degree in 1822 
as wrangler and senior chancellor’s medallist, and the next 
year gained a fellowship over the heads of his two distin- 
guished rivals. In 1824 Long went out to be professor of 
ancient languages in the new university of Virgiuia. There 
he married his first wife, the widow of Colonel Selden. 
In 1828 he returned to England to accept the Greek 
professorship in the newly-founded university of London. 
His introductory lecture in 1828 was followed in 1830 
by another entitled Observations on the Study of the 
Latin and Greek Languages . The etymological appendix 
to this lecture is of interest in the history of classical 
philology in England, as illustrating the scientific com- 
parative method of teaching the Greek and Latin languages 
first adopted in the London university by himself and 
his colleague, Professor Key. He published a Summary 
of Herodotus (1820), and editions of Herodotus (1830-33) 
and Xenophon’s Anabasis (1831). He was one of the 
founders of the Royal Geographical Society in 1830, 
and was for twenty years a member of the council, or 
officer of the society; in the same year he joined the 
committee of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and was till 1846, when the society was 
dissolved, one of its most active workers. In 1831 
he resigned his professorship and became editor of the 
society’s Quarterly Journal of Education (1831-35), far 
which he wrote many articles. He wrote for the society’s 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge the two volumes of The 
British Museum ; Egyptian Antiquities (1832-36), and 
edited, improved, and wrote parts of the companion volumes 
Elgin and Phigaleian Marbles (1833) and Toumley Marbles 
(1836). He planned and edited for the Library of Useful 
Knowledge a Geography of America and the West Indies 
(1841), of which he wrote a small part, and a Geography 
of Great Britain : Part I. England and Wales , part of 
which he also wrote himself. He contributed two maps 
of Egypt and Persia, ancient and modern, to the society’s 
Atlas (1831). From 1833 to 1846 he was engaged on the 
great labour of his life, the editing of the twenty-nine 
volumes of the Penny Gyclopsedia y to which he was also ati 
extensive contributor of articles. The committee appointed 
Long and Charles Knight editors, but after the publication 
of a fewtiumbers Knight took no part in the superintend 
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ence of the work, and all the editorial labour was dose by 

Long. 

A more colossal and the final venture of the society was 
its Biographical Dictionary , of which Long was also ap- 
pointed editor. He wrote numerous articles in the seven 
volumes which appeared (1842-44), but the great expense 
did not allow it to proceed beyond the letter A Long 
was also a member ol the committee of the Society for 
Central Education, instituted in London in 1837, and con- 
tributed two essays to its Second and Third Publications 
(1838-39). In 1837 he was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple. He accepted in 1842 the professorship of Latin 
in University College, vacated by his friend Mr Key, which 
he resigned in 1846, on being appointed by the benchers 
of the Middle Temple their reader on jurisprudence and the 
civil law. Two Discourses delivered in the Middle Temple 
Hally with an Outline of the Course ?, were published in 1847. 
He wrote all the articles on Roman law in the Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities , edited by Dr William 
Smith (1842), and contributed also to the companion 
Dictionaries of Biography (1844-49) and Geography (1854- 
57). His translation of thirteen of Plutarch’s Lives y with 
copious notes, first came out in five of Knight’s weekly 
volumes under the title of The Civil Wars of Rome (1844- 
48). He planned and edited Knight’s Political Dictionary 
(1845-46), a revision of articles from the Penny Cyclo- 
paedia. Knight published in parts his History of France 
and its Revolutions , 1789-1848 (1850). 

In 1849 he left London and went to Brighton College, 
where he was classical lecturer until midsummer 1871. He 
was an excellent teacher, and was beloved by both masters 
and pupils. Whilst here he edited, at first jointly with 
the Rev. A. J. Macleane, and after that gentleman’s death 
by himself, the Bibliotheca Classica series, to which he 
himself contributed the edition of Cicero’s Orations (1851- 
G2), a task for which his legal knowledge eminently quali- 
fied him. He also revised, making many corrections and 
additions, Macleane’s editions of Juvenal and Persius (1867) 
and Horace (1869). He made for Bell’s Grammar School 
Classics editions, with introductions and notes, of Cicero’s 
De Senectute and De Amicitia y with a selection from his 
Epistolse, (1850), Caesar’s Gallic War (1853), and Sallust’s 
Catilina and Jugurtha (1860). He also edited an Atlas 
of Classical Geography (1854). His translation of the 
Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus was pub- 
lished in 1862. The same year appeared anonymously the 
amusing and instructive little volume called An Old Maids 
Thoughts about Many Things . He was sixty- four when he 
issued the first of the five large octavo volumes of his Decline 
of the Roman Republic . In 1871 he resigned his post at 
Brighton College, and retired to Portfield, Chichester, to 
take a rest well-earned but from labours ill-rewarded. In 
1873 the Queen, on the recommendation of Mr Gladstone, 
granted him a pension of £100 a year. At Portfield he 
completed his Roman History (1874), and translated The 
Discourses of Epictetus y with the Encheiridion and Frag- 
ments (1877). This was the last work of his laborious and 
useful life. He died after a long and painful illness on 
the 10th of August 1879. 

In addition to the works already noticed. Long was the author 
of two papers in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society , a 
few in the early numbers of the Penny Magazine, and several in the 
Classical Museum and English Journal of Education . He also 
wrote on * 4 Grammar Schools,” in Knight’s Store of Knowledge. 

Long has exercised by his writings, and indirectly through 
some of his London university pupils, a wide influence on the 
teaching of the Greek and Latin languages in England. The pub- 
lication of the Bibliotheca Classica (begun in 1861) did important 
service, and set English scholars an excellent example, at a time 
when editions with English notes containing accurate learning 
and sonnd scholarship were, with very few exceptions, not to be 
found. Some of tb* volumes of this series still remain the standard 
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W iah editions. In the knowledge of Roman law Long stood 
maelf amongst English scholars, and his well-known articles 
on that subject were the first valuable contribution to the study 
from any English writer. • He had also a profound knowledge of 
ancient geography. He was an excellent French, German, ami 
Italian scholar, and also read Spanish. His extensive and accurate 
learning may be explained from the combination of a tenacious 
mqjpory with a clear judicial intellect. His character was as ele- 
vated as his intellect. Its simplicity and manly independence 
may be seen partly in his writings. His faculty for discriminating 
evidence and Ilia strong common sense appear in everything that he 
wrote * (H. J. M.) 

LONG BRANCH, a fashionable seaside resort of the 
United States, in Ocean township, Monmouth county, 
New Jersey. . The old village lies about a mile iuland, 
but the watering-place proper is for the most part situated 
on the bluffs and plateau immediately above the beach. 
The bathing-grounds are excellent; there are fine drives 
along the beach in the vicinity ; upwards of twenty thou- 
sand visitors can find accommodation in the hotels alone, 
of which there are no less than thirty-three ; and there are 
besides hundreds of private residences occupied mainly by 
the « wealthier classes from New York and Philadelphia. 
Since 1874 it can be reached directly from New York 
both by railway and by steamers. Long Branch has a 
corporation of seven commissioners. Its permanent popu- 
lation in 1880 was 3833, in 1882 about 5000. 

LONGEVITY is a term that may be applied to express 
either the length or duration of life of any organism, or the 
prolongation of life to an advanced age. The first meaning 
is the more scientific of the two, as it may be applied to 
the duration of the life of any organism, although that 
duration may be relatively short ; thus, w f e may contrast 
M:he longevity of the mould which lives only a few hours 
with that of the forest tree which lias survived for centuries, 
or the longevity of the ephemeral insect with that of an 
eagle or a swA, whose lives may be prolonged to over a 
century. On the other hand, the second meaning is the 
more common, as w’hen an instance of very advanced age 
is spoken of as an example of great longevity. 

The information we possess as to the natural duration of 
life of the lower forms of plants and animals is very meagre, 
and it can scarcely be asserted that in all there is a natural 
period of life. A simple organism composed of cells, or 
even one more complicated but still having the organs 
necessary to life constructed upon a simple type, may 
continue to Hvb and gryw so long as external conditions 
are favourable. There may be ro tendency to decay of 
tissue inherent in the organism, so that life may be prolonged 
until a change in external conditions, quickly or slowly, so 
affects the processes of nutrition as to make the continuance 
of life impossible boyond a certaiu time. It is also highly 
probable that in both the animal and vegetable worlds 
comparatively few individuals are permitted to live 
undisturbed for a sufficient length of time to allow any 
inherent tendencies to decay to show themselves. In the 
struggle for existence few individuals even reach maturity ; 
at an early period they are used to support the lives of 
other and perhaps stronger organ isms. 

Excluding the lower forms of plants, as to the duration 
of whose lives we know nothing, the higher plants may be 
classed, according to duration of life, as follows ; — annuals , 
or semi-annuals , which grow up in spring and die in 
autumn ; biennials , which die at the end of the second 
year ; and perennials , the duration of which may last from 
(bur to thousands of years. Succulent plants have a short 
life, lasting only one or two years ; the formation of wood 
is tfbcessaryTor prolonged vegetable existence. It has been 

J ointed out that strongly scented plants have often a longer 
uration of life than those destitute of smell Thus thyme, 
mint, hyssop, marjoram, sage, Ac., can live for two years 
nr longer ; whilst lettuce, wheat, oats, barley, live no more 


than a year. Trees of rapid growth, such as fir, birch, 
horse-chestnut, form soft wood, and have a comparatively 
short life ; whilst hard-wood trees, such as the oak, grow 
slowly and live long. It is not, however, an invariable 
rule that trees yielding hard wood live longest. The beech, 
cypress, juniper, walnut, and pear all form hard wood, but 
they do not live so long as the lime, which forms a softe* 
wood. Trees which are long in producing leaves and fruit, 
and which also retain these for a long time, live longer 
than those in which these changes occur quickly. Fruit- 
bearing trees, producing a sour harsh fruit in the wild 
state, have longer lives than those bearing swoet fruits in 
the cultivated Rtate. By skilful pruning, or lopping off the 
branches and buds, the term of life of even short-lived 
plants may be lengthened. 

According to Hufeluml, the chance any plant has of 
attaining a great hgo depends on the following conditions : 
— (1) it must grow slowly; (2) it must propagate slowly 
and late in life ; (3) it must have a certain degree of 
solidity and hardness in its organs, a sufficiency of wood, 
and the sap must not be too watery ; (4) it must be large 
and have a considerable extent of surface ; and (5) it must 
rise into the atmosphere. If wo view a tree as consisting 
of an enormous number of buds clustered on a common 
stem in which the vessels or channels for the circulation of 
the sap remain pervious, and in which also new wood is 
formed annually, there seems to be no limit to age, 
provided external conditions are favourable. Many large 
trees have reached a vast age, as shown by the following 
table compiled by De Candolle : — 


Yearn. 

Kim (U7mu* rampentri*). 88/1 

Cy prong (Cuprenu* *rmpei‘vircn$), 3/iO 

Cheirofiffmofi utatanoide* 4(H) 

Ivy (IJrdtrn Urltx) 4/>0 j 

Larch (Lnvtx tunytwa) 

Chestnut (Cnttatiea tc$ca) 000 

Oru»#c (Cttru* Aurantium) 0;<l> 

J’hIhih ( Ccroxyhm and Coco*)... ti0(>~700 
Olivo (O/oa europtca) 700 


Yemn. 

Oriental plane (Pfatamu orientali * ) 720 

Cedar (Cairn* Libani)... H00 

Lime (7’i/ia surotJma) 1070-1147 

Onk ( Qufircu * Jiobur) ... 810, 10H0, 1000 

Vow {Tartu baccata) -j 

Paxodium dintichum 8000-4000 

llHObob (Adatttonia digit cUa) 0000 


In the animal kingdom there is great variety as regards 
the duration of life, but no accurate data have yet been 
collected. Certain Infusoria have teen watched during 
the whole period of their existence, which has not lasted 
more than forty -eight hours; on the other hand, Actinia, or 
sea anemones, may live to a long age, as shown by the case 
of a specimen of Actinia mtsembryanthemum, still alive in 
Edinburgh, which belonged to Sir John Dalyell, and which 
must be at least about seventy years of age. It is highly 
probable that cold-blooded animals, such eb fishes, frogs, 
toads, in which tissue-changes go on with extreme slowness, 
especially during a period of muscular inactivity, may live 
for many years. In the imperial fish-ponds of ancient 
Rome lampreys were said to have attained their sixtieth 
year ; pike and carp have been ascertained to live a hundred* 
and fifty years; tortoises have reached the age of one 
hundred years ; and it is alleged by natives of India that 
the crocodile may live for at least a hundred years, and 
that there seems to be no limit to its time of growth. 
Many birds have a long period of life. Eagles and crows 
have been known to live a hundred years, and parrots have 
been kept in confinement for sixty years. Peacocks attain 
an age of twenty years ; barn-door fowls live for a much 
shorter period, from six to twelve years. Small birds seem 
to have shorter lives than large ones. Blackbirds, gold- 
finches, and canaries havo been known to live for twenty 
years ; but many of the smaller birds attain an age of only 
five or six years. 

Amongst mammals, the elephant is supposed to attain 
the greatest age, reaching above a hundred years; the 
camel generally lives to fifty years, and may live to eighty ; 
the horse doe* not live more than forty years ; the deer, 
thirty years ; the or, fifteen to twenty yenrs ; sh*fp, goats, 

XIV. — xo8 
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foxes, hares, rabbits, from seven to ten yeare ; and dogs and 
pigs from fifteen to twenty years Certain general state- 
ments may be made, which do not deserve to be termed 
laws, but which briefly express relations that undoubtedly 
exist in many cases between the degree of longevity enjoyed 
by any species of animal and the conditions of its existence. 

1. A relation can often be traced between the duration of 
life and the time of the development of the animal in utero. 
To this statement there are many exceptions, as will be 
apparent from the following table, in which the periods of 
gestation are given on the authority of Professor Owen 
| Comp. Anat. and Phys . of Vertebrates , vol iiL): — 


Name. 

©"© efi 

12 5’ 

a> - 
ChCJ.S 

Longevity 
in Years. 

Klepliant 

503 

100 

UlmfYn 

440 

Not known. 

Mam and Am 

830 

00-40 

Cow 

280 

15 20 

Ilumnn lining 

280 

80 100 

Koo Deer..„ 

280 

ao 

Ki'd Door t 

24 r> 

30 

Fallow Door .... ) 



Hippopotamus .... 

2:1 1 

Not known. 


Name. 

• 

Period of 
Gestation 
in Days. 

Longevity 
in Years. 

Monkey (t W jm.s) ... 

150 

120 

120 

105 

00 

60 

40 

3H 

10 

16 20 

Not known. 
Not known. 
16-20 
15-20 

Not known. 

Not known. 

Mannose t ..... 

Lnnur alhifron*... 
Wolf, Jackal, l)og 
Cut 

Hat ( Vespertilio \ 

noctula) ) 

Kangaroo 



In the case of birds no relation of this kind can be 
discovered. For times of incubation of many birds see 
Owen, op. clt. % vol. ii. p. 257. 

2. It would appear that the sootier a being attains 
maturity the sootier it propagates, atid the shortur will be 
the duration of its life. The reproductive act may be 
regarded as the culminating act of the organism, requiring 
the highest degree of vitality, and involving the largest 
expenditure of energy. This act will therefore be 
performed when the organism has reached maturity; in 
some cases the animal reaches maturity late, in other 
cases early ; but in all the epoch of maturity may be taken 
as about a fifth part of the whole duration of life. Thus 
the elephant and the human being do not reach maturity 
till say the twentieth year, and the period of longevity is 
about a hundred years ; the horse, ass, and bull are mature 
in the third or fourth year, and live from fifteen to twenty 
years ; sheep come to maturity in the second year, and 
live from eight to ten years ; whilst rabbits and guinea 
pigs are mature within one year, and live only from four 
to five years. Here again there are exceptions, as, for 
example, the cat is mature before the end of tho first year, 
and still it may live to the age of twenty years. Much 
information is still required on these points before a la\y 
can be formulated. 

The question of longevity, however, probably preRetsts 
the greatest interest in its relatiou to man. It is still a 
popular belief that the earliest inhabitants of the world 
possessed an incredible strength, were of an enormous size; 
and lived to a very great age ; and the ages of the patriarchs 
before the Hood are often taken literally, although the con- , 
ditions making such long lives possible are at variance 
with those of human existence at the present day. In 
ancient history there are instances given of heroes who 
attained the age of several hundred years, but these must 
be regarded as mythical For an interesting account of 
these, see Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life , p. 62 sg. 

The following are a few instances of extreme longevity 
which have been placed on record : — Margaret Patten, 
187 ; the countess of Desmond, 145 ; Thomas Parr, 152 ; 
Thomas Damme, 154 ; John Rovin, 172 ; and Peter 
Torton, 185* There can be little doubt that the ages of 
these persons have been much exaggerated. They lived 
at a time when no accurate chronological records were 
kept, and when it was the habit to fix the datee of occur, 
renoee bypomparing them in the memory with other events 
believed to have happened about the same time. Thus 


there were many souroee of fallacy, although the narrators 
no doubt believed their statements to be quite accurate. 
Still these were instances of prolongation of human life 
far beyond the usual limits, and there is no reason for 
doubting that they all lived till they were upwards of a 
hundred years of age. c 

Perhaps the bent authenticated instance of this kind is that 
of the famous Thomas Parr of Shropshire. “ He was a poor far* 
mev'a servant, and obliged to maintain himself by daily labour 
When above one hundred and twenty years of age he married a 
widow for his second wife, who lived with him twelve years, and 
who asserted that during that time he never betrayed any signs of 
infirmity of age. Till his one hundred and thirtieth year he per- 
formed all his usual work, and was accustomed even to thresh. 
Some years before his death his eyes and memory began to fail, 
but his hearing and senses continued sound to the last. In his one 
hundred and fifty -second year his fame had reached London ; and, 
us the king was desirous of seeing so great a rarity, he was induced 
to take a journey thither. This, in all probability, shortened his, 
existence, which ho otherwise might have preserved some years 
longer ; for lie, was treated at court in so royal a manner, ana his 
mode of living was so totally changed that he died soon after, at 
London, in 1035. Ha was one hundred and fifty-two years and 
nine months old, and had lived under nine kings of England. What 
was most remarkable, in regard to this man is that, when his body 
whs opened by l)r Harvey (the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood), his internal organs were found to bo in the most perfect 
state, nor was the least symptom of decay to be discovered in them. 
iJis cartilages even were not, ossified, as is the case in all old 
peoplo. Tho smallest cause of death had not yet settled in hi»c 
body ; and he died merely of a plethora, because ho had been too 
well treated.” — llufeland, p. 71# 

The late Sir George Come wall Lewis attempted to show 
that all such narratives were so inaccurate as to reduce the f 
ages of tho parties to something under a hundred* years/ 
and he was disposed to think that there had been no 
instance of a human being attaining the age of a hundred 
years, But subsequent cases have shown ^hat a few have 
attained that great age. In these cases the evidence has 
not been of a collateral kind, nor has it depended on 
human memory, but it has been established by written 
records. Scarcely a year passes without instances occurring 
in which the evidence that the deceased attained a hundred 
years cannot be controverted, and there is no doubt that, 
when a suliiciont time from the beginning of the system 
of registration of births has elapsed, such cases will be 
more common. 

The average duration of life in ^Europe is about thirty- 
four years. It oscillates between 28*18 years (Prussia) 
and 39’8 jears (Schleswig-Holstein, Laueuburg). In 
Naples it is quoted at 31*65 years. This falls far short 
of the possible longevity, a circumstance chiefly to be 
accounted for by the great mortality in the early years of 
life. According to De Quat ref ages, the duration of life 
is almost universally the same amongst the best known 
peoples. Laplanders live to a great age, men of from 
seventy to ninety years of age being common among therm 
The American Indians have apparently as long a life, on 
the average, as the white men living in the same locality. 

It would appear to be the same in the case of the negro. 
Prichard quotes from an official document of the State of 
New Jersey, showing that the census gave one negro 
centenarian in the 1000, but only one white centenarian 
in 150,000 ; on the other hand, the negro of the Senegal 
ages early, and does not live long. In his native place 
he is exposed to unhealthy influences which tell upon him, 
although he resists the bad effects of these longer and c 
better than the white man ; but when he is transplanted 
to America he enjoys a longer life. r 

The manner of life and nature of the occupation, apai$ 
from hereditary and speoial causes, have a most important 
influence on the duration of life. Few emperors or kings 
have attained the age of eighty ; and, of more than three 
hundred popes, only six have exceeded the age of eighty. It 
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Would seem that brain work ia not unfavourable to longevity. 
It ia almost proverbial that statesmen and judges often 
reach an advanced a^e. Many men famous in literature 
and science have lived to an old age. Thus from fifty to 
sixty we have Tasso, Virgil, Shakespeare, Molihre, Dante, 
P#pe, Ovid, Horace, Racine, Demosthenas ; from sixty to 
seventy, Lavater, Galvaui, Boccaccio, Fenelon, Aristotle, 
Cuvier, Milton, Rousseau, Erasmus, Cervantes ; from 
seventy to eighty, Drydon, Petrarch, Li a mous, Locke, 
Handel, Galileo, Swift, Roger Bacon, Charles Darwin ; 
from eighty to ninety, Thomas Carlylo, Young, Plato, 
Buffon, Goethe, Franklin, Sir W. Herschel, Newton, Vol- 
taire, Halley; and from ninety to one hundred, Sophocles, 
Leeuwenhoek, Michelangelo, Titian. Physicians are often 
long lived: Boerhaavo, Haller, Gall, Darwin, Van Swietcn, 
Fallopius, Jenner, Cullen, Galen, and Spallanzani died 
between seventy and eighty years of age, and Harvey, 
Duhamel, Pinel, Morgagni, II chord on, and Ruysch bo- ; 
tween eighty and ninety; whilst the father of medicine, ; 
Hippocrates, is credited with one hundred mid nine years. 

A valuable set of statistics have been collected by Hirt 
( Die Krankheiten der Arbeiier) regarding the influence of 
trades on longevity. An abstract of these will be found 
tn Buck's Hygiene and Public Healthy vol. iL pp. 71, 72. 

The best indication of longevity in a community is given 
by the expectation of life from any given age. It is 
obtained by adding together the number of years which 
the entire population live from any specified ago, and 
dividing the resulting total “years of life" by the number 
living at the year of age for which the expectation of life 
is desired (English Life Table, p. xxxiii). Thus we may 
find the duration of the portion of human life which an 
individual at any age may expect to enjoy. Such calcula- 
tions arc of gfeat- value in connexion with assurance, and 
indeed in all pecuniary transactions in which the value of 
life contingencies are taken into account. They are the 
bases of all systems of life assurance. Life assurance 
companies have now been able to collect sufficient numbers 
of cases of their own experience on which to find trust- 
worthy calculations showing the expectation of life at 
different ages. Such tables have really been compiled 
from selected cases, namely, from those who have assured, 
and consequently differ somewhat from those compiled on 
the broader data obtained from the whole population. 
The following table, derived from both sources of informa- 
tion, is given briefly to indicate tho expectation of life, 
or the longevity, from various ages, reference being made 
for details to the article Insurance. The table to be 
read thus : a person at thirty years of age has an average 
expectation of living 33 -3 years longer, or of attaining tho 
age of 63*3 years. 


Agea. 

England and 
WttU'H. 

Karr, 18^-54. 

Combined 
Experience nf 
17 EntfiKh 
Office*, \m. 

Arcs. 

1 

England and 
W«M. 

l'ari, 18..8-.V4 

Combined 
Experience nf 
17 Eijk H uh 
Office*, 1841]. 

0 

40-9 


60 

13 ’9 

1377 

10 

47-4 

48*36 

70 

8-7 

8-54 

20 

39-9 

41*49 

80 

5*1 

4*78 

30 

33 3 

34-43 

4 90 

2-9 

2 *1 1 

40 i 

287 

27*28 

95 

2*2 

1*28 

GO 

20-1 

20*18 

! 




What are the physiological conditions in the human 
* .being that determine longevity! In the first place, there 
b the influence of heredity. Certain peculiarities of tissue 
art transmitted from parent to offspring that determine 
# whether or not the tissue will remain for a lengthened 
period of time in a normal condition, or whether it will 
quickly yield to external influences and take on an 
* abnormal action. As the life of the body is really the 
irtm <rf the lives of its constituent parts, or in other words. 


of the cellular elements composing it, it is evident that 
anything affecting the healthy action of these elements 
will affect the life of the body as a whole. In some 
[ individuals the tissues have what may be termed a 
hereditary taint, by which is meant a want of stability, so 
that they pass readily from a normal into an abnormal 
| condition ; and this is unfavourable to longevity. 

In the next place, even healthy tissues capable of resist* 
ing ordinary influences may be unable to resist long- 
continued unfavourable conditions. In course of time slow 
changes begin in the tissue ; these in turn affect the organ 
in which the tissue exists, and the organ, by improperly 
performing its functions, injures the organism. Thus it is 
that habitually breathing an impure atmosphere, eating 
improper food, saturating the body with drugs or with 
alcohol, over-exerting the nervous system by excitement or 
prolonged bruin work or worry, and sexual Excesses de- 
bilitate tho body by working slow but sure changes in the 
tissues which will inevitably tell upon the longevity of the 
individual. 

But even in tho most favourable conditions there seems 
to be a limitation to the healthy action of tissues, and old 
age comen on. Whether this is or is not the result of long 
hereditary transminHion it is not of much practical import- 
ance to ask, as it is a state of things all flesh is heir to. 
But, if it be hereditary, as is highly |vrobable, there is the 
satisfaction of knowing that hereditary states can be slowly 
influenced by individuals living in tho best possible con- 
ditions and transmitting the influences of good moral and 
physical hygiene, if bud hereditary qualities are trans- 
mitted, good qualities have even a better chance of being 
perpetuated, as they favour the individual in the struggle 
for existence. Thus a race which has a low degree of 
longevity may acquire, by persistent attempts to live in 
the best conditions, a long average duration of life. This 
is also true, though to a less extent, of an individual life. 

Each tigsue has a life of its own ; it is developed, reaches 
maturity, declines, and dies. It may be replaced by 
successive generations of similar tissues, but the power of 
reproduction of tissue becomes weakened, and by slow 
degrees the tissue may disappear, or it may become so 
altered as to be quite unlike what it was at first. By these 
tisRue-ehanges functional changes of great importance to 
the body are brought about. Thus, as age comes on, the 
j blood becomes poorer ; respiration is less active ; the vital 
>' capacity of the chest, that in the working-quantity of air, 
is diminished ; the temperature of the body is slightly 
increased, so that the aged are more sensitive to cold ; the 
digestive organs are Jess vigorous ; the walls of the arteries 
become hardened by earthy matter, and lose their elasticity ; 
the veins become dilated, and the circulation is not 
efficiently performed ; the teeth decay and disappear ; the 
cartilages- become calcified and hard ; the skin is shrivelled 
! and dry, and cutaneous respiration and excretion are less 
| perfect; the hair whitens or falls off; the stature and the 
! weight diminish. By and by muscular movements are 
• less energetic and less precise ; the hands tremble aud the 
bead shakes ; and there is a tottering gait. The cartilages 
of the larynx ossify, the vocal cords lose their elasticity, 
and the voice becomes a shrill treble. Then the involuntary 
muscular tissues are affected so that the bladder is less 
powerful and defecation is feeble. The transparent media 
of the eye become dimmed, the near point of vision is 
; pushed back so that the old man becomes presbyopic, or 
j far-sighted, and the power of accommodation, or focussing 
of the eye, is entirely lost ; the delicate mechanism of the 
drum and bones of the ear is impaired, so that deafness 
results ; and even touch becomes less delicate, Slowly 
the intellectual faculties become weakened, fch^ emotions 
are blunted, and the memory becomes by degrees lees 
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trustworthy, and at last vanishes. Much of the time is 
now spent in sleep, and unless some intercurrent disease 
snaps the thread of life there is a slow ebbing of existence 
Into natural death. Essentially these phenomena are due 
to delicate changes in the tissues, visible only with the 
aid of the microscope. These changes are those of wasting 
or atrophy, meaning a failure of nutrition, or fatty changes, 
or those caused by infiltration into the tissue of earthy 
matter, which soon destroys its healthy functions. 

Literature. — Elliotson, Human Physiology ; Hufeland, Art of 
Prolonging Life ; P. FI cure ns, Be la LongtviU Huinaine , et de 
hi Quantity de Vie, sur la Globe ; Quetelet, Physique Socials,, vol. i. 
j). 308 ; De Quatrefages, The Hainan Species; An Account of 
Persons remarkable for their Health and Longevity, by a Physician , 
London, 1829; Sir G. Cornewall Lewis’s Letters; Thoms, On Ism- 
gevity. («h G. M.) 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

Copyright, 1882, by Thomas Davidson, 

H enry wadsworth longfellow, (1807- 

1882), the best known of American poets, was born 
an the 27th February 1807, at Portland, the metropolis 
of the State of Maine, to which his ancestor, William 
Longfellow, immigrated, in 1678, from English Hamp- 
shire. His father was Stephen Longfellow, a lawyer and 
Unitod States congressman, and his mother, Zilpha Wads- 
worth, a descendant of John Alden and of “ Priscilla, the 
Puritan maiden.” 

Longfellow’s external life presents little that is of 
stirring interest. It is the life of a modest, deep-hearted 
gentleman, whose highest ambition was to be a perfect 
man, and, through sympathy and love, to help others to 
be the same. His boyhood was spent mostly in hiB native 
town, which he never ceased to love, and whose beautiful 
surroundings and quiet, pure life he has described in his 
poem “ My Lost Youth.” Here he grew up in the midst 
of majestic peace, which was but once broken, and that by 
an event which made a deep impression on him — the war 
of 1812. He never forgot 

“the sea-fight far away, 

How it thundered o’er the tide, 

And the dead captains as they lay 

In their graves o'erlooking the tranquil bay, 

Where they in battle died.’* 

The “tranquil bay” is Casco Bay, one of the most 
beautiful in the world, studded with bold, green islands, 
well fitted to be the Hesperides of a poet’s boyish dreams. 
At the early age of fourteen Longfellow entered Bowdoin 
College at Brunswick, a town situated near the romantic 
falls of the Androscoggin river, about 25 miles from 
Portland, aud in a region full of Indian scenery and 
legend. Here he had among his classfellows Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, George B. Cheever, and J. S. C. Abbott 
During the latter years of his college life he contributed to 
the United States Literary Gazette some half-dozen poems, 
which are interesting for two reasons — (1) as showing the 
poet’s early, book-mediated sympathy with nature and 
legendary heroisms, and (2) as being almost entirely free 
from that supernatural view of nature which his subsequent 
residence in Europe imparted to him. Ho graduated in 
1825, at the age of eighteeu, with honours, among others 
that of writing the “ class poem,” — taking the fourth 
place in a class of thirty-eight. He then entered 
his father’s law office, without intending, however, it 
would appear, to devote himself to the study of the law. 
For this profession he was, both by capacity and tastes, 
utterly unfitted, and it was fortunate that, shortly after 
his graduation, he received an offer of a professorship of 
modern languages in his alma mater. In order the better 
to qualify himself for this appointment, he came to 
Europe afld spent three years and a half travailing in 
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France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Holland, and England, 
learning languages, for which he had unusual talent, and 
drinking in the spirit of the history and life of these 
countries. For an American, while still in a plastic state, 
to spend much time in Europe is a doubtful and, not 
unfrGquently, a disastrous experiment, unfitting him for a . 
useful, contented life in his own country. The effect of 
Longfellow’s visit was twofold. On the one hand, it 
widened his sympathies, gave him confidence in himself, 
and supplied him with many poetical themes; on the 
other, it traditionalized his mind, coloured for him the 
pure light of uature, and rendered him in some measure 
unfit to feel or express the spirit of American nature and 
life His sojourn in Europe fell exactly in the time when, 
in England, the reaction against the sentimental atheism 
of Shelley, the pagan sensitivity of Keats, and the sublime, 
Satanic outcastness of Byron was at its height; when, in 
the Catholic countries, the negative exaggerations of the 
French Revolution were inducing a counter current of 
positive faith, which threw men into the arms of a half- 
sentimental half-aesthetic mediawalism ; and when, in 
Germany, the aristocratic paganism of Goethe was being 
swept aside by that tide of dutiful, romantic patriotism 
which flooded the country, as soon as it began to feel that 
it still existed’ after being run over by Napoleon’s war- 
chariot. When, in 1829, he returned to assume his duties 
at Bowdoin College, he saw the world and man no longer 
in the clear Effulgence of nature, but in the subdued and 
tinted light that comes through painted cathedral windows, 
or iu the reflected rays that fall from somnambulous 
moons. He remained six years at Bowdoin College. 
In his twenty-fourth year (1831) he married MisB Mary 
S. Potter, one of his “early loves,” and in 1833 published, 
first, a small volume of translations fron^ the Spanish, 
with an introductory essay on the moral and devotional 
poetry of Spain, and then part of Outre-Mer , a youthfully 
ebullient work, for which a fitting title would have been 
“ Poetry and Truth from my Travels.” The latter con- 
tained some translations from the French, and was com- 
pleted in 1835. 

In 1835 Longfellow was chosen to succeed George 
Ticknor as professor of modern languages and belles- 
lettres in Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., the oldest 
and most illustrious institution of higher learning in the 
country. On receiving this appointment, he paid a second 
visit of some fifteen months to Europe, this time devot- 
ing special attention to the Scandinavian countries and 
Switzerland. During this visit he lost his wife, who died 
at Rotterdam, November 29, 1835. The poet speaks of 
her in “ Footsteps of Angels ” as 

“the Being Beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given, 

More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven.” 

On his return to America in 1836, Longfellow took up 
his residence in Cambridge, and began to lecture and write. 
In his new home he found himself amid surroundings 
entirely congenial to him. Indeed, there are few places 
in the world which a man of learning, refinement, 
sociability, and liberal views would rather choose for a 
residence than Cambridge. Its spaciousness and free rural 
aspect, its old graveyards and towering elms, its great 
university, its cultivated society, for admission to which^ 
unabsorbed wealth is a positive disqualification, and its 
vicinity to humane, substantial, busy Boston, are £ll 
attractions for such a man. In 1837-38 several essays of 
Longfellow’s appeared in the North American Review, and* 
in 1839 he published Hyperion, and his first volume of 
original poetry, entitled Voice* of the Night* The former, 
a poetical account of his travels, had, at ths tins of its 
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publication, an immense popularity, due mainly to its 
sentimental romanticism. At present few persons beyond 
their teens would car^ to read it through, so unnatural and 
stilted is its language, so thin its material, and so con- 
sciously mediated its sentiment Nevertheless it has a 
certain historical importance, for two reasons — (1) because 
itfmarks that period in Longfellow’s career when, though 
he had left nature, he had not yet found art, and (2) 
because it opened the sluices through which the Hood of 
German sentimental poetry flowed into the United States 
— a flood whose waters, after forty years, are not yet 
assuaged. The Voices of the Night contains some of his 
best minor poems, e.g., “The Psalm of Life” and 
“ Footsteps of Angels,” In 1841 Longfellow published a 
small volume of Ballads and other Poems , containing some 
of his most popular pieces, e.g ., “The Skeleton in 
Armour,” “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” “The Village 
Blacksmith,” “To a Child,” “The Bridge,” “Excelsior.” 
In 1842 he paid a third brief visit to Europe, spending 
the summer on the Rhine. During his return-passage 
across the Atlantic he wrote his Poems on Slavery , which 
he published the same year, with a dedication to Chauning. 
These poems went far to wake in the youth of New Eng- 
land a sense of the great national wrong, and to prepare 
them for that bitter struggle in which it was wiped out at 
the expense of tho lives of so many of them In 1843 he 
married again, choosing this time Miss Frances E. Appleton 
of Boston, a daughter of Hon. Nathan Appleton, one of the 
founders of Lowell, and a sister of Thomas G. Appleton, 
himself no mean poet. 

AJ>out the same time he bought, and fixed his resi- 
dence in, the house in which he had formerly only been 
a lodger, an old “revolutionary house,” built about the 
beginning of last century, and occupied by General 
Washington tt the time when he took command of the 
United States army in 1776. This quaint old wooden 
house, which stands in the midst of a large garden full of 
splendid elms, continued to be his chief residence till the 
day of his death. Of the lectures on Dante which he 
delivered about this time, James Itussell Lowell says : — 
“These lectures, illustrated by admirable translations, are 
remembered with grateful pleasure by many who were 
thus led to learn the full significance of the great Christian 
poet.” Indeed, as a professor, Longfellow was eminently 
successful. Shortly ^ter the Poems on Slavery , there ap- 
peared in 1843 a more ambitious work, The Spanish Stu 
dent, a kind of sentimental “ Morality,” without any special 
merit but good intention. If published nowadays it would 
hardly attract notice; but in those gushing, emotion- 
craving times it had considerable popularity, and helped to 
increase the poet’s now rapidly widening fame. A huge 
collection of translations of foreign poetry edited by him, 
and entitled The Poets of Europe , appeared in 1845, and, 
about the same time, a few minor poems— songs and 
sonnets — under the title The Belfry of Bruges. In 1847 
he gave to the world the greatest of all his works, and 
the one which will carry his name down to posterity — 
Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie. It was, in some degree, 
an imitation of Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea , and its 
plot, which was derived from Hawthorne’s American Note- 
Books, is even simpler than that of the German poem, 
not to say much more touching. At the violent removal 
by the British Government of a colony of F rench settlers 
from Acadie (Nova Scotia) in 1755, a young couple, on the 
very day of their wedding, got separated and carried in 
different directions, so that they lost all trace of each other, 
i The poem describes the wanderings of the bride in search 
of her lover, and her final discovery of him as an old man 
on his death-bed, in a public hospital which she hod entered 
as a nurse. Slight as the story is, it is worked out into j 
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one of the most affecting poems in the language, and gives 
to literature one of its moat perfect types of womanhood 
and of “affection that hopes and endures and is patient” 
Though written in a metre deemed foreign to English ears* 
the poem immediately attained a wide popularity, which it 
has never lost, and secured to the dactylic hexameter a 
recognized place among English metres. 

Iu 1849 Longfellow published a novel of no great 
merit, Kavanagh , and also a volume of poems entitled 
The Seaside and the Fireside , a title which has reference to 
his two homes, thb seaside one on the charming peninsula 
of Nahatit, the fireside one iu Cambridge. One of the 
poems in this collection, “ Resignation,” has taken a 
permanent place in literature; another, “Hymn for my 
Brother’s Ordination,” shows plainly the nature of the 
poet’s Christianity. His brother, the Bev. Samuel Long- 
fellow, is a minister of the Unitarian Church. 

Longfellow’s genius, in its choice of subjects, always 
oscillated between America and Europe, between the 
colonial period of American history and the Middle and 
Romantic Ages of European feeling. When tired of the 
broad daylight of American activity, be sought refuge and 
rest in the dim twilight of mediaeval legend and German 
sentiment. In 1851 appeared The Golden Legend , a long 
lyric drama based upon Hartmann von Aue’s beautiful 
story of self-sacrifice, Der arme Heinrich. Next to 
Evangeline , this is at once the best and the most popular 
of the poet’s longer works, and contains many passages of 
great beauty. Bringing his imagination back to America, 
he next applied himself to the elaboration of an Indian 
legend. In 1854 he resigned his professorship. In the 
following year he gave to tho world the Indian Edda, The 
Song of Hiawatha, a conscious imitation, both in subject 
and metre, of the Finnish epic, the Kalevala, with which 
he had become acquainted during his second visit to 
Europe. The metro is monotonous and easily ridiculed, 
but it suits the subject, and the poem is very popular. In 
1858 appeared The Courtship of Miles Standish, based on 
a charming incident in the early history of the Plymouth 
colony, and, along with it, a number of minor poems, 
included under the modest title, Birds of Passage . One of 
these is “ My Lost Youth.” 

Two events now occurred which served to cast a gloom 
over the poet’s life and to interrupt his activity, — the 
outbreak of the civil war, and the tragic fate of lus wife, 
who, having accidentally allowed her dress to catch fire, 
was burnt to death in her own house in 1861. It was 
long before he recovered from the shock caused by this 
terrible event, and in his subsequent published poems he 
never ventured even to allude to it. When he did in some 
measure find himself again, he gave to the world his 
charming Tales of a Wayside Inn (1863), and then a 
“ second flight ” of his Birds of Passage . Among the 
latter is a poem entitled “ The Children’s Hour,” which 
affords a glance into the home life of the widowed poet, 
who had been left with five children — two sons, Ernest 
and Charles, and three daughters, 

“Grave Alice, and laughing Allegro, 

And Edith with golden hair. 

The Birds of Passage was succeeded by a small volume 
entitled Flmver de Luce (1866), which contains, among 
other fine things, the beautiful “ threnos” on the burial of 
Hawthorne, and “The Bells of Lynn.” Once more the 
poet sought refuge in mediaeval life by completing his 
translation of the Divina Commedia, parts of which he had 
rendered into English as much as thirty years before. This 
work appeared in 1867, and gave a great impulse to the 
study of Dante in America. It is a masterpiece of literal 
. translation. Next came the New England Tragedies (1868), 
i and The Divine Tragedy (1871), which found no large 
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public. In 1868-69 the poet visited Europe, and was 
everywhere received with the greatest honour. In 1872 
Appeared Three Rooks of Sony, containing translated as 
well as original pieces, in 1873 Aftermath, in 1874 The 
Hanyiny of the Crane, and in 1875 The Mask of Pandora, 
and other Poems. Among these ‘"other poems” were “ The 
Hanging of the Crane,” “ Morituri Salutamus,” and “ A 
Book of Sonnets.” The Mask of Pandora is a proof of that 
growing appreciation of pagan naturalism which marked 
the poet’s later years. Though net a great poem, it is full 
of beautiful passages, many of which point to the riddle 
of life as yet unsolved, a conviction which grew ever more 
and more upon the poet, as the ebulliency of romanticism 
gave way to the calm of classic feeling. In the t( Book of 
Sonnets” are some of the finest things he ever wrote, 
especially the five sonnets entitled “Three Friends of 
Mine.” These “three friends” were Cornelius Felton, 
Louis Agassiz, and Charles Sumner, whom he calls 
“Tho noble three, 

Who half my life were more than friends to me.” 

The loss of Agassiz was a blow from which he never 
entirely recovered; and, when Sumner also left. him, he 
wrote — . , 

11 Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone Jo bed ; 

1 stay a little longer, as one Rtays- 

To cover up the embers that stili burn.'! 

He did stay a little longer but .the embers that still 
burnt in Ijiin refused to be covered up. He would fain 
have ceased writing, and used to say, “ It ’s a great thing to 
know when to stop” ; but he could not stop, and did not 
dfcoft till the last. He continued to publish from time to 
lime, iu the magazines, poems which showed a clearness of 
vision and a perfection of workmanship such as he never 
had equalled at any period of his life. Indeed it may be 
laid that his finest poetnB were his last. Of these a small 
collection appeared under the title of Keramos , , and other 
Poem$ (1878). Besides these, in the years 1875-78 he 
edited a collection of Poems of Places in thirty-one small 
volumes. In 1880 appeared Ultima Thide , meant to be 
his last work, and it was nearly so. In October 1881 
he wrote a touching sonnet on the death of President 
Garfield, and in January 1882, when the hand of death 
was already upon him, his poem, Hermes Tnsmeyistus, in 
which he gives utterance, in language as rich as that of 
the early gods, to that strange feeling of awe without fear, 
ahd hope without form, with which every man of spotless 
life and upright intellect withdraws from the phenomena 
tf time to the realities'of eternity. 

In the last years of his life he suffered a great deal from 
rheumatism* and was, as he sometimes cheerfully said, 
“never free from pain.” Still he remained as sunny and 
genial as ever, looking from his Cambridge study windows 
across the Brighton meadows to the Brookline hills, or 
•ryoying the “free wild winds of the Atlantic,” and listen- 
ing to “The Bells of Lynn” in his Nahant home. He 
still continued to receive all visitors, and to take occasional 
runs up to Castine and Portland, the homes of his family. 
About the beginning of 1882, however, a serious change 
took place in his condition, aud he was obliged to withdraw 
from the public gaze. Dizziness and want of strength 
confined him to his room for some time, and, although alter 
some weeks he partially recovered, his elasticity aud 
powers were gone. He now acknowledged the receipt of 
letters with a printed form. At last the end came. On 
the 19th March he was seized with what proved to be 
peritonitis, with violent paroxysms of vomiting and pain, 
which continued until the 22cL The 23d was passed in a 
torpid condition, which, though it vanished on the morning 
of the 24th, returned in the course of the day, and passed, 
by insensible degrees, into the profound sleep of death. 
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The poet was buried on the 26th, near his “ three friends,” 
in Mount Auburn cemetery. The regret for his loss was 
universal ; for no modern man was ever better loved or 
better deserved to be loved. 

Longfellow was made an LL.D. of Bowdoin College in 
1828, at the age of twenty-one, of Harvard in 1859, and 
of Cambridge (England) in 1868, and D.C.L. of Oxford $n 
1869. In 1873 he was elected a member of the Russian 
Academy of Science, and in 1877 of the Spanish Academy. 

In person, Longfellow was rather below middle height, 
broad-shouldered, and well built. His head and face 
were extremely handsome, hia forehead broad and high, 
his eyes full of clear, warming fire, his nose straight and 
graceful, his chin and lips rich and full of feeling as those 
of the Praxitelean Hermes, and his voice low, melodious, 
and*full of tender cadences. His hair, originally dark, 
became, in bis later years, silvery white, and its wavy locks 
combined with those of his flowing beard to give him that 
leonine appearance ho familiar through his later portraits. 
Charles Kingsley said of Longfellow’s face that it was the 
most beautiful human face he had ever seen. And many 
agreed with him. 

* In trying to form an estimate of Longfellow, we are not obliged, 
as in the case of so many other poets, to distinguish the poet from 
the man, or to degrade the nature of the former )>y making it an 
excuse for the foibles of the latter. Jn Longfellow, the poet was 
the ilower and fruit of the man. Ilia nature was essentially poetic, , 
and liis life incomparably the greatest of his poems. Those wli6 
knew only the |>oemK lie wrote could form but a faint notion of the 
harmony, the sweetness, the manliness, and tho tenderness of that 
which he lived. 

Of the two orders of poets distinguished by Aristotle — that of the 
inspired or plastic, and that of the versatile or observant— Longfellow 
belonged distinctly to the latter. Nature did not come to him a* 
to a Pytliia seated on a tripod, and till him with passion expressible 
only in rhythmic prophecy ; she did not even call him as a private 
secretary, and dictate to him her secret messages of love and 
tondernesa, justice and watchfulness, ireedonp and immortality. 

He went to nature, sometimes as the Angel of the Annunointion, 
revealing to her that she was pregnant with divinity, sometimes us 
a priest pronouncing a benediction over her. What he would liavtl 
been as a poet, if, instead of visiting Europe in early life and drink- 
ing in tho spirit of tin* Middle Age under the shadows of cathedral 
towers, that point upwards to a world above nature, and backwards 
to a time when that world darkened the face of nature, he had, like 
Whittier, grown old amid the uncathedralled paganisms of American 
scenery and life, we can only guess from his earlier poems, which 
are as naturalistic, fresh, and unmystieal as could be desired; but 
certain it is that, from his long familiarity with the medieval vieW 
of nature, and its semi-pagan offspring, the romantic view, he was 
hi ought, for the greater part of his life, t‘o look upon the world of 
men and things either as the middle scene of a miracle play, with 
a heaven of rewarding happiness above and a purgatory of purifying 
pain below, or else as a garment concealing, while it reveuled, 
spiritual forms of un fathomed mystery. During this time lie could 
hear “ the trailing garments of the night sweep through her marble 
halls,’ 5 and see “ the stars come out to listen to the music of tho 
seas.” Lator on, as he approached his second youth (he was spared 
u second childhood), he tended to a more p&gan view. About the 
time when he w'as writing The Mask of l J andora , he could see “ in 
the sunset Jason’s fleece of gold,” and hear “the waves of the dis- 
tracted sea piteously calling and lamenting” his lost friend. But 
through all the periods of nis life his view of the world was essen- 
tially religious and subjective, and, consequently, his manner of 
dealing with it hymnal or lyric. This fact, even more than his 
merits as an artist, serves to account for his immense }>opularity. 
Too well-informed, too appreciative, and too modest to deem him- 
self the peer of the “grand old masters,” or one of “those far stars 
that come in sight once in a century,” he made it his aim to write . 
something that should “ make a purer faith and manhood shine in 
the untutored heart,” and to do this iu the way that should beat 
reach that heart. This aim determined at once his choioe of sub- 
jects and his mode of treating them. ^ 

The subjects of Longfellow’s poetry are, for the most part, aspects 
of nature as influencing human feeling, either directly or through 
historical association, the tender or pathetic sides and incidents <8 
life, or heroic deeds preserved in legend or history. He had a special 
fondness for records of human devotion and self-sacrifice, whether ^ 
they were monkish legends, Indian tales, Norse drdpas , or bits of 
American history. Hia mode of treatment, as we have already 
said, is subjective and lyric* Ne matter what Iona hia wottae 
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{MWfte- *4iethet the epic, as In '• Evangeline,” * The Courtship qf 
Allies Standi ah/’ ana 44 Hiawatha, ** tne dramatic, as in 44 The 
Spanish Student,** “The Golden Legend,” and 44 The Mask of 
Pandora, M or the didactic, as in 44 The Psalm of Life ” and many of 
the minor poems ; they ary all subjective. This is not the highest 
praise that can be given to works of art ; but it implies less dis- 
praise in Lonjffellow’s case than in almost any other, by reason of 
his noble subjectivity. 

Ji we look In Longfellow’s poetry for originality of thought, pro- 
found psychological analysis, or now insights into nature, we snail 
*be disappointed. Though very far from being hampered by any 
dogmatic philosophical or religious system of the past, his mind, 
nntil near the end, found sufficient satisfaction in the Christian 
view of life to make it indifferent to the restless, iiuj Hiring spiiit of 
the present, and disinclined to play with any more recent solution 
of lire’s problems. He had no sympathy with either scepticism or 
formal dogmatism, and no need to hazard rash guesses respecting 
man’s destiny. He was willing to say— 

44 I do not know; nor will I vainly question 
Those pafft** of the mystic book which hold 
'rhe story still untold, 

But without rash conjecture or suiriteatlon 
Turn 1U last leave* In reveienee and good heed, 

Until ‘ The Knd ’ I read.'* 

Be disliked the present psychological school of art, believing it to 
be essentially morbid aud unhealthy. He had no sympathy with 
the tendency represented by George Eliot, or with any attempt to 
be analytic in art. lie held art to be essentially synthetic, creative, 
and manifesting, not analytic, destructive, or questioning. Hence 
he never strove to draw from nature some new secret, or to show in 
her relations never discovered before. His aim was to inimess upon 
her familiar facts and aspects the seal of his own gracious nature, 
And in this no one ever succeeded better. 44 The light of the life 
of him is on all past things.” For this reason, while bis poems 
(lever reveal to us a new meaning in nature '#r show us a now spring 
of hope in man, they make us love both hotter than we did before. 
Though he never raised tho curtain that hides the stage upon which 
the physical and moral \ rowers of nature rehearse the drama of 
human life, yet he opens our ears to the notes of the orchestra that 
fits before the stage and plays the overture ; and, as wo listen to 
these notes, there rise before us touching pictures of love, and 
faith, and devotion, until we find ourselves melted down and sim- 
plified into little children, whereof is the kingdom of heaven. 

We have said that Longfellow’s protracted residence in Europe in 
some degree unfitted him for expressing the new life of tin* American 
republic ; and this is true. He* was essentially a poet of the past, 
not, like Lowell, a grasper and moulder of the present, or like 
Whitman, a John the Baptist of the future. But, just as Dante 
summed up the ages of faith, and Shakespeare tho ages of feudalism, 
so Longfellow has summed up the period of transition fiom tlu-so 
to the ages of truth and liberty- -a period in which the killing 
letter of Christiau womanliness and pagan manliness lias slowly 
been yielding to their vivifying spirit, aud preparing the way for 
that simple humanity of which he was the earnest and the type. 

As a mail, Longfellow was almost perfect, as much so as it is 
fffir given to human nature to be. A man iu intellect and courage, 
yet without conceit or bravado; a woman in sensibility and tender- 
ness, yet without shrinking! or weakness ; a saint in purity of life 
and devotion of heart, yet without ascetism or religiosity ; a 
knight-errant in hatred of wrong and contempt of baseness, yet 
without self-righteousness or cynicism ; a prince in dignity and 
courtesy, yet without formality or condescension ; a poet in thought 
and feeling, yet without jealousy or affectation ; a scholar in tastes 
and habits, yet without aloofness or bookishness ; n dutiful son, a 
loving husband, a judicious father, a trusty fr iend, a useful citizen, 
and an enthusiastic patriot, — he united in His strong, transparent 
humanity almost every virtue under heaven. A thoroughly healthy, 
well-balanced, harmonious nature, accepting life as it came, with 
ill its joys and sorrows, and living it beautifully and hopefully, 
without canker and without uncharitv. No man ever lived more 
completely in the light than Henry Wudsworth Longfellow. 

Perhaps the most remarkable traits in Lmglellow’s character 
Were his accessibility and his charity. Though a great worker, ho 
ie© rued always to have time for anything he was nsked to do. He 
was never too busy to see a caller, to answer a letter, or to assist, 
by word or deed, any one that needed assistance. His courtesy to 
9kU visitors, even to Btraugersand children who called to look at him, 
nt who, not venturing to call, hung about his garden-gate in order 
to catch » glimpse of him, was almost a marvel. He al\va\ s ,took 
% for granted that they had come to see Washington s study, and, 
raoramgly, took the greatest interest in showing them that. He 
lover, as long as he could write, was known to refuse his autograph, 
md to far waa hs from trying to protect himself from intruders that 
to drew tho blinds of his study windows at night, though 
iMt Study was on the ground floor and faced the street. His acts 
fcharity, though performed in secret, were neither few nor small. 

Qf him it bmw oe said with perfect truth, “He went about doiug 
pod”; andnot with his money merely, but also with las presence 


and his encouragement. To how many sad hearts did he oomt like 
an angel, with the rich tones of hie voioe waking harmonics of 
hope, where before there had been despair and silence f How msny 
young literary people, disappointed at the unsuccess of their first 
attempts, did he comfort and spur on to renewed and higher 
efforts ! How careful he was to quenoh no smoking fiax ! How 
utterly free he was from jealousy or re vengeful ness l While poor, 
morbid Edgar Allan Poo was writing violent and scurrilous articles 
upon him, accusing him of plagiarism and other literary mis- 
demeanours, ho was delivering enthusiastic lectures to his classes 
on Poo’s poetry. His charity was unbounded. Once when the 
present writer proposed to the president of the Harvard University 
Visiting Committee that Longfellow should be placed on that 
committee, the president replied: 44 What woula be the use? 
Longfellow could never be. brought to find fault with anybody or 
anything.” And it was true. His whole lile was bathed in that 
sympathy, that love which suffers long aud envies not, tvhich for- 
gives unto seventy times seven times, and as many more if need be. 
Even in his last years, when loss of friends and continual physical 
paiu made life somewhat 44 cold, and dark, and dreary ” for him, 
no never complained, lamented, or blamed the arrangements of 
nature, and tho only way in which it was jx>ssible to know that he 
suffered was through his ever increasing delight in tho health and 
strength of younger men. His whole nature was summed upinth* 
lines uf his favourite poet ; 

“ Luce intellettuttl, plena d’araore, 

Amor ill vuro ben, pl»*n <11 letMa, 

Lctlzin die tiUKmule ogiii dol*ore. w (T. I)A.) 

LONGFORD, an inland county of Leinster, Ireland, is 
bounded on the N.W. by Leitrim, N.E. by Cavan, E. by 
Westmeath, S. by Westmeath and Meath, and W. by Lough 
Ree and Roscommon. With the exception of Carlow, 
Louth, and Dublin, it is the smallest county in Ireland, its 
greatest length being about 28 miles, its greatest breadth 
about 20, and the total area comprising 269,409 acres, or 
about 421 square miles. 

The general level surface of the country is broken 
occasionally by low hills, which cover a considerable 
area at its northern angle. The principal rivers are ths 
Camlin, which rises near Granard, and flows past Longford 
to the Shannon, and the Inny, which, enteriug the county 
from Westmeath, crosses its southern corner, and falls into 
Lough Ree. Lough Ree is partly included in Longford, 
and the other principal lakes are Lough Oownogh, Derry- 
lough, Lough Drum, and Lough Bannow. The Royal 
canal intersects the county. Tho southern division of the 
county, bounded partly by the Candin, belongs to the great 
limestone plain of Ireland, and the northern division is 
occupied chiefly by clay-slate and greywaeke. In the west 
of the county there is an interpolation, between the two 
divisions, of yellow sandstone and conglomerate. Isolated 
hills of sandstone occur at Slievegauldry aud at Ballynrmhon, 
on both sides of the Inny. Marble of fine quality has been 
raised near Ledwithatown. In the north indications o f 
iron are abundant, and there are also sortie traces of lead. 

Agriculture , — The climate is somewhat moist *nd cold, 
partly owing to the large extent of marsh and bog. The 
soil in the southern districts resting on the limestone is 
a deep loam well adapted for pasture, but in the north it if 
often so thin and poor as to be incapable of reclamation. 

In 1881 there were 74,876 acres under tillage, 125,888 pasture, 
8607 plantation, and 51,388 waste. The total number of holdings 
in 1880 was 8682, of which 685 were less than 1 acre. More than 
on e-half of tho total number were included in those between 5 aud 
15, mid 15 and 30 acres in extent, which numbered respectively 
2482 and 2658. The following table shows the areas under the 
principal crops in 1855 and in 1881 
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were milch cows; of sheep, 24,140 ; of pigs, 17,900; and of poultry, 
232,324. There were 3066 asses and 670 mules. According to the 
latest return, the land was divided among 436 proprietors poesess 
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ing 256,668 acres, with an annual rateable value of £151,789, the 
average rateable value per acre being 11s. lOd. The average size 
was 588 acres, and 14 per cent, possessed less than 1 acre. The 
largest owners were Colonel King Harman, 28,779 acres ; earl of 
Granard, 14,978; Lord Annaly, 12,160; George Maconchy, 10,819. 

Manufactures.— These are confined almost entirely to coarse 
woollen arid linen cloth. 

Jiff il ways. — One branch of the Midland Great Western Railway 
skirts the eastern boundary of the county, and another passes 
through its centre to Longford. 

Administration and Population . — Tho county includes 6 
baronies, with 26 parishes and 891 townlands. It is in the north- 
vest circuit. Assizes arc held at Longford, and quarter sessions at 
Rally million, Granard, and Longford. There is one poor-law union 
wholly within tho county, with portions of other two. It is in the 
Dublin military district and Birr subdistrict. There are barracks 
4 or infantry and cavalry at Longford. The county returns two 
mombors to parliament. 

The only town of any importance is the county town, Longford. 
From 25,142 in 1760 the population of the county gradually in- 
creased till in 1841 it was 115,491, but since then it has diminished 
to 82,848 in 1851, 64,501 in 1871, and 61,009 in 1881, of , whom 
80,770 woro males and 80,239 females. From 1st May 1851 to 
31st December 1881 the number of emigrants was 40,726. For 
tho ten years 1871-81 the marriage-rate per 100 of the population 
was 4, the birth-rate 24*3, and tho death-rate 16. In 1881 23*1 
per cent, of the population above five years of age were illiterate, 
the percentage in 1871 being 32. The Roman Catholics formed 
91 per cent, of tho population in 1881, and the Episcopalians 8. 

History and Antiquities . — Tho early name of Longford was Anal4 
or Annaly, and it was a principality of the O’Farrcls. Along with 
the province of Meath, in which it was then included, it was granted 
by Henry II. to Hugh de Lacy, who planted in it an English colony. 
On the division of Meath into two counties in 1543, Annaly was 
included in West Meath, but in the 11th of Elizabeth it was made 
shire ground under the name of Longford, and included in the pro- 
vince of Connaught, from which it was transferred to Leinster in the 
27th of tho same reign. 

The principal antiquarian ruin is the Danish rath called the 
Moat of Granard, at the end of the main street of the town, and 
occupying a position 593 feet above sea-level. There are monastic 
remains at Ardagh, Longford, Moydow, Clone, Derg, Druimchei, and 
Killinraore, as well as on several of the islands of Lough Roe. Tho 
principal old castles are thoso of Rathcline near Laneaborough, 
and nullymahon, Rurnacor, and Castlecor on the Inny. The 
principal modern seats are those of Currickgloas on the Camlin, 
ami Castle Forbes, the seat of the earl of Granard. Oliver Gold- 
smith was horn at Pallas, a village near Ballymahon, in this county. 

Longkokd, the chief town of the above county, is situ- 
ated on the river Camlin, and on a branch of the Midland 
Great Western Railway, 75 miles west-north-west of Dublin. 
The principal buildings are the parish church in the 
Grecian style, St Mell’s Roman Catholic cathedral (one of 
tho finest Roman Catholic churches in Ireland), the court- 
house, the market-house, and the county jail Of the old 
castle and of the Dominican abbey there are slight remains. 
Tho town has a considerable trade in grain, butter, and 
bacon. There are corn-mills, a spool factory, and tanneries. 
The population in 1871 was 4375, and in 1881 it was 4380. 

The ancient name of the town was Athfada, and it is said 
to occupy the site of a monastery founded by St Idus, a disciplo ol 
St Patrick. The town obtained a fair and market from James I., 
and a charter of incorporation from Charles IL, as well as tho 
right to return two members to parliament. It was disfranchised 
at the Union. 

LONGINUS, a philosophical critic of great eminence, 
and one of the brightest spirits of antiquity, uniting Greek 
subtlety with Roman fervour, flourished in the 3d century, 
aud is known to have perished under sentence of the 
emperor Aurelian in 273 a.d. He forms one of the last 
brilliant cluster of pagan literati ; and Porphyry, round 
whom it centred, was the pupil of Longinus, As Porphyry 
is known to have been born in 233, it is probable that his 
preceptor, who could not have been less than twenty years 
his senior, may have been born about 210 a.d. The main 
authority for the facts of his life is a uotice in Suidas, 
where we find it stated in a preface to a list of his writings 
that “ Longinus Cassius, philosopher, preceptor of Porphyry 
the philosopher, a learned scholar and critics, lived in the 
time of the emperor Aurelian, and was cut off by him as 
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having conspired with ZenoW, the wife of Od&nathus.* 
From the same authority we learn that Phronto, the 
rhetorician of Emesa in Syria, was his uncle, and that 
Phrontonis, sister of Phronto, wal mother to Longinus, 
who thus became heir to his uncle Phronto. As to his 
birthplace there is no tradition, but it is probable tliat he 
was a native of Syria, possibly of Emesa, to which his uncle 
belonged. He tells us, aa we learn from fragments of nis. 
works, that he enjoyed great advantages in travel and 
education, that his parents, being rich, took him to travel 
and he saw much of the world, and that he studied at 
Athens under Phronto, at Alexandria under Ammonius 
Saccas aud the pagan Origenes, and at Rome under 
Plotinus and Amelius. The Neo-Platonic philosophy was 
then in the ascendant, but Longinus did not embrace the 
new speculations which Plotinus was then developing, and 
continued a Platonist of the old type. Hence the sting 
of a sarcasm attributed to Plotinus — “ Longinus may be a 
philologer, but he is no philosopher.” Longinus does not 
appear to have reciprocated the sarcastic feeliug, for we 
have still extant a fragment of a letter in which he B9ks 
Porphyry to come to Phoenicia and to bring with him the 
treatises of Plotinus, for, he observes, though he does not 
feel much attraction for the subjects, he yet likes the man. 
The reputation which Longinus acquired by his learning 
was immense ; it was of him that Eunapius first used 
the expression that has since become proverbial “a living , 
library ” — in modern phrase, a walking encyclopaedia. 

The most conspicuous event of his life was also the 
most tras^ic in its consequences. He became secretary to 
Zenobia, the widowed queen of Palmyra, who acquired 
from him « knowledge of Greek, and made him her chief 
counselloi in state affairs. In this capacity he favoured 
the policj by which she aimed at independence of the 
Roman empire, encouraged, doubtless, to ( do so by the 
recent fate of Valerian, and by the feebleness of the tenure 
by which Rome held the Syrian provinces. Aurelian, how- 
ever, crushed the pretension, and, while Zenobia lost her 
power and was led captive to Rome, Longinus paid the 
forfeit of uis life. According to Zosimus, Zenobia sought 
to exculpate herself with Aurelian by laying the whole 
blame on her advisor. He died bravely, not seeking to 
escape his fate by suicide as a Stoic might have done, but 
following the example of Socrat9s and the precept of Plato, 
to whose philosophy he adhered. 1 

The remains of Longinus that? have come down to us, 
unfortunately scanty, are partly fragments of letters and 
extracts from criticisms on points of diction ; and they bear 
out the impression we derive from the historical notices 
of the man. He is vivid and yet minute, lively and 
penetrating, and his observations show taste, learning, and 
judgment. Among the most notable of the fragments we 
have a defence of the Platonic doctrine of the soul as a 
distinct essence from the body, which defines clearly his 
philosophical position. 

It only remains to advert in a few words to the remarkable pro- 
duction called the Treatise on the Sublime , which has usually passed 
current as a work of Longinus. Thin remarkable work, which is 
among the most notable productions of ancient criticism, second 
only in importance to the Poetics of Aristotle, and superior to that 
work in luminous beauty and sense of fonn, cannot be with certainty 
ascribed to Longinus, although the internal evidence favours the 
usual ascription. Of the two most startling difficulties the first is the 
absence of any mention of a treatise wtp) fyovs in the list by Suidas. 
The enumeration is, however, incomplete, and the phrase “many other 
works,” with which it closes, maybe held to cover much, A wore 
fonnidable difficulty is the circumstance that in the most important 


1 It is probable that he owed part of his political fervouT to the Influ- 
ence or inheritance of the name “ Cassius/ 1 from whatever source thb 
surname was derived. The associations of this name were distinctly 
anti-imperial and even regicidal, as seen in Cains Cassias and in Cassius 
Ckserea. 
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manuscT^t (that in the Paris Library, No. 2036, of the 10th century) 
the heading is At owtriov ^ Aoyyh >ov> giving thus an alternative author 
“Dionysius,” and in tjie other important MS., the Laurentian 
*t Florence, the title isjAwwv/aoi/, implying that the author was 
unknown. According tff Vauclior (Ittiudc*, p. 134) this title is not 
the original one, and there are traces of an earlier title A0771V01/, 
which had formed the superscription. Full information os to the 
critical question will be found in tho editions of A. E. Eggcr 
[Mongini qum supcrsunt , Paris, 1837), Vaucher’s £tucUs CrUujuea 
mr U TraiU du Sublime et sur les Merits de Lungin, Genova, 1854, 
and Otto Jahn’s A lowaiou ti Aoyylvov irtpl fltf/ovs de Sublimitatc 
Libellus , Bonn, 1867. Yaucher ascribes the treatise to Plutarch, 
but the evidence negatives that supposition, and, although there are 
difficulties in ascribing the work absolutely to Longinus, as Boileau 
and Gibbon and the critics of last century traditionally assumed, 
there is no other name than that of Longinus that presents so many 
concurring circumstances, to justify provisionally the current 
ascription. The fragments that remain of the undoubted works of 
Longinus are largely characterized by the same lively force and 
epigrammatic terseness which distinguish the treatise, “ On tho 
Sublime.” The translations of this treatiso into ull the EurojH*an 
tongues have been almost innumerable, including the famous one by 
Boileau, which rendered tho work the favourite text-book of the belle- 
lettristic critics in the last century. Tho most important English 
translations are by 'William Smith, 1739, frequently reproduced ; 
Hathaway, 1834 ; Spurdens, 1836. (W. D. G.) 

LONG ISLAND, an island with an area of 1682 square 
miles lying off the coast of the United States, between 


40 u 33' and 41° 10' N. lat., and forming part of the State 
of New York. While the length from east to west is 
about 120 miles, the width nowhere exceeds 24 miles, 
and in some places falls to 12 or 15. The western end is 
separated from the city and State of New York by the East 
River, which is nowhere more than three quarters of a mile 
in breadth, and has been spanned by & great suspension 
bridge ; but between the main body of the island and the 
mainland (Connecticut, Rhode Island) lies Long Island 
Sound, widening out to a breadth of 20 miles. The sound, 
however, is comparatively shallow, the depth in the eastern 
and seaward portion being usually under 200 feet, while 
in the portion west of Connecticut river it is nowhere more 
than 170 feet, and in general only 75-100 feet. Geologic- 
ally the island is very interesting, consisting, as it does for 
the most part, of an immense morainal deposit of glacial 
d .. A range of hills extends with some interruptions 
fi. about 60 miles in the lino of its longer axis, varying in 
height from 150 to 384 feet above sea-level. Fort Pond 
Hill for instance is 194 feet; Neapeague, 135; Amagansett, 
161 ; Shinecock, 140; Osborn’s Hill, near Riverhead, 293; 
Ruland’s, south of Coram, 340 ; West Hills (Jane’s Hill), 
354 ; Layton’s Hill, 380 ; Westbury, 260 ; HempBtead 



Harbour Hill, 384 ; John M. Clarke’s Hill, 326. From 
the foot of the hills southward stretches a vast nearly level 
plain, with an average height of 70 feet, and consisting of 
post-glacial stratified sand and gravel ; and across this run 
a large number of shallow parallel watercourses, remarkable 
mainly for the regularity with which they present an 
elevated bank on the western side and & long declivity on 
the eastern. On the northern side of the range the surface 
is very uneven, some of the elevations exceeding 200 feet, 
and deep fiord valleys stretching down to the sound, and 
forming a series of excellent harbours. The glacial drift of 
Long Island is of immense depth, and contains a wonderful 
number of boulders. “At the eastern extremity/’ says 
Lyell on the authority of Mather, “ they are of such kinds 
of granite, gneiss, mica, slate, greenstone, and syenite as 
may have come across the sound from parts of Rhode 
Island. Opposite the mouth of the Connecticut river 
they are of such varieties of gneiss and hornblende slate as 
correspond with the rocks of the region through which that 
river passes. Still further west they consist of red sand- 
stone and conglomerate and the trap of that country, and 
lastly, adjoining the city of New York, we find serpentine, 
red sandstone, and various granitic and crystalline rocks 


which have come from the district immediately to the 
north.” One of the boulders near Manhosset measures 54 
feet long and 40 feet wide, and rises 16 feet above the 
level of the soil. Of the numerous lakelets scattered 
throughout Long Island it is enough to mention Ronkon- 
koma, near Lakeland, the waters of which are said to 
decrease and increase in regular periods of four years. 
Much of the surface of the country is still covered with 
wood — oak, hickory, and chestnut growing freely on the 
unmodified drift, and pine forests extending for about fifty 
miles through the sandy plains. A good rich loam abounds 
in the northern districts, and the lighter soils of the south 
are easily rendered productive. Market gardening especially 
is carried on with success. The climate is comparatively 
mild, the mean annual temperature being 49° to 51°, the 
maximum for the year between 95° and 100°, and the 
minimum 4° to 8°. The average rainfall is about 42*1 
inches. Towards its western end more especially, the 
northern coast of Long Island presents a number of 
important bays — Glen Cove, Oyster Bay, Huntington Bay, 
Smithtown Bay, <fcc. ; the western extremity is deeply 
bifurcated by a very irregular inlet, broken up by various 
islands into Gardiner’s Bay, Little Peconic, and Great 
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Peconic; and along a large part of the southern coast 
stretches a remarkable series of lagoons, formed by a line 
of dunes varying in breadth from ^ to 1 mile, and connected 
at various points with the ocean. These last — of which 
the most important is Groat South Bay, 40 miles long by 
about 5 or 6 miles wide— are of great service to the island, 
and an Act has been passed to increase their utility by 
connecting them by canals. Coney Island and Rockaway 
Beach, the most frequented of the many seaside resorts 
in the Island, lie near the south-western extremity. As 
regards both birds and fishes, Long Island seems a kind of 
meeting place between the arctic and the equatorial species. 
In winter, for instauce, it is visited by the eider-duck, the 
little white goose, the great cormorant, and the auk, in 
summer by the turkey buzzard, the swallow-tailed kite, and 
the fork-tailed flycatcher. A few deer are still to be 
found; and various tracts of country and islands in the 
great bays are stocked with game and fish by sportsmen’s 
club 3 . The east portion of the island is one of the chief 
seats of the menhaden fisheries, and the oyster beds of 
both the north and the south coast are of great value. 
Those of the Great South Bay (furnishing, amongst others, 
the famous “blue points ”) alone give employment in 
the season to 1500 fishermen. (See E. Ingersoll, “The 
Oyster Industry,” in the Tenth Census publications of the 
United States, 1881.) 

Administratively Long Island consists of King’s County (72 square 
miles), Queen’s County (410), and Suffolk (1200), winch iu 1880 
had the following population: — 



Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

White. 

Coloured. 

King's 

Queen's 

Suffolk 

599,649 

90,517 

58,926 

289,289 

45,760 

20,769 

310,200 

44,787 

27,107 

411,295 

08,656 

48,819 

188,264 
21,991 
| 6,607 

690,278 

80,707 

61,478 

9,271 

8,840 

2,468 


Of the thirteen or fourteen Indian tribes living in tho island at 
the time of its discovery, the only remnants are about fifty Shine- 
cocks and Montauks. 

Besides Brooklyn, which had 606,689 inhabitants, King’s County 
contained Flatbusli town, 7034; Flatlands town, 3127; Gravesend 
town (including Coney Island villugc), 3676 ; New Lots town, 
18,081 ; and New Utreclit town, 4742. In Queen’s county are 
Flushing town, 16,919 ; Hempstead town (including East Rocka- 
way, Garden City, and sixteen other villages), 18,160; Jamaica town, 
10,089 ; Long Island City, 17,129 ; Newtown town, 9798 ; North 
Hempstead town, 7662 ; and Oyster Bay town, 11,923. In Suffolk 
there are no cities, and none of the villages have 600 inhabitants. 
The “towns” are Babylon, Brookhaven, East Hampton, Hunting- 
ton, lalip, Riverhead, Shelter Island, Smithtown, Southampton, and 
Southhold. Garden City was built by A. T. Stewart as a model 
suburban settlement, and contains a fine cathedral. Hicksville is 
associated with the memory of Elias Hicks the Quaker missionary. 
Sag Harbour was formerly a great whaling station, and still main- 
tains a good coasting trade. Five miles from Flushing is Creedmore 
rifle range, tho finest iu the United States. On Gardiner’s Island 
the pirate Kidd concealed the treasures partly recovered by the 
governor of Massachusetts in 1 699. 

Long Island was so called by its Dutch discoverers in 1609, 
and the name Nassau, bestowed in 1093 by the colonial legislature, 
never found popular acceptance. Breucklen (Brooklyn), Amersfoort 
(Flatlands), Vlissingon (Flushing), Rusdorf (Jamaica), and New 
Utrecht were founded by the Dutch between 1630 and 1654 ; and 
between 1640 and 1666 the English from the New England colonics 
established Southold, Southampton, Easthampton, Hempstead, 
Huntington, Oyster Bay, Smithtown, lslip, &c. Though the 
charter granted by James I. in 1620 expressly excluded territory 
actually possessed or inhabited by any other Christian prince or 
state, the grantees in 1636 conveyed to the earl of Stirling among 
other lands the island of Matowacks or Long Island. A treaty 
concluded between Dutch and English at llurtford (Connecticut) 
in 1660 surrendered to England all the land south of Oyster Bay ; 
but, though it was ratified by the statos-general of Holland in 
1666, no action was taken by the English Government. Long 
Island was included in the territory assigned to the duke of York 
vn 1668-64, $nd in 1634 an English squadron conquered the Dutch 
Jh time of peace, and set up a government in the duke’s name. 
When the Dutch governor, who had recovered New York in 1678. 
issued a proclamation requiring the submission of the Long Island 
towns, they all obeyed except the three most eastern ; but the 
treaty of Westminster in 1674 left Long Island to the English, and 
‘it kMMim ft regular colony of the crown. In the beginning of tho 


war of American independence, Long Island naturally (flayed a 
prominent part. The efforts made by Washington to defend it 
were frustrated by the British under Cornwallis in 1776, and it re- 
mained in their hands till the close of the^contest, 

LONG ISLAND CITY, a city of the United States, 
the capital of Queen’s County, New York, situated on the 
west coast of Long Island, and separated from New YojJs 
by the East River and from Brooklyn by the Newtown 
Creek. The area, which includes what were the post 
villages of Astoria, Newtown, and Ravenswood, measures 
3 miles from east to west and 5 miles from north to south, 
and the general plan of the place is constructed on a 
spacious scale. The river frontage extends to about 10 
miles. Hunter’s Point, as the south-west portion is called, 
contains the terminal depbts of several railway lines, exten- 
sive warehouses for the storage of petroleum, and a 
variety of industrial establishments — such as granite- 
works, chemical works, engine-works. In the Astoria 
district there are factories for pianos, carriages, and 
carpets. Long Island City dates from 1870; in 1874 its 
population was about 16,000, and in 1880 17,117, 

LONG IT U DE. See Geography (Mathematical) and 
Time. 

LONGOMONTANUS, or Longberg, Christian 
(15G2-1647), a Danish astronomer, w r as born at Longberg, 
a village of Jutland, in Denmark, on the 4th of October 
1562. Having, when only eight years old, the misfortune 
to lose his father, who was only a poor labourer, he was 
taken charge of by a maternal uncle, through whose in- 
fluence he received lessons from the clergyman of the place. 
Although, owing to the poverty of his parents, the instruc- 
tion which he had received up to this time had been df the 
most elementary kind, his aptitude for learning was so 
great that, under the tuition which he now received, he 
made rapid progress in his studies, especially c in the mathe- 
matical sciences, for which he acquired an intense liking. 
His mother, however, was unable to pay any longer for his 
education, and ho was reluctantly compelled to return home 
to work in the fields. By improving every opportunity 
which his laborious life now permitted, he was still enabled 
to pursue, to some extent, his favourite Btudies. This state 
of matters continued for some time ; but his intense thirst 
for knowledge, and the uncalled-for jealousy of his friends, 
led him in 1577 to steal away from home, to try his 
fortune in the world. Accordingly, at the age of fifteen, 
he went to Wiborg, a town about r 12 miles distant from 
his native village. There he spent eleven years, dividing 
liis time between attending the lectures of the professors 
in the college of that town, and working in the fields. By 
this means he was able nut only to earn a sufficient liveli- 
hood, but also to defray the expenses of his education ; 
and his close application to study soon enabled him to 
acquire considerable knowledge of literature and of the 
sciences. In 1588, at the age of twenty-six, he removed 
to Copenhagen, where his great abilities speedily secured 
for him the esteem and admiration of the professors in the 
university of that town. By this means he was brought 
under the notice of the eminent astronomer Tycho Brahe, 
who received him very kindly, and ultimately appointed 
bim his assistant. He remained with Tycho Brahe for 
eight years in the island of Hoene, and during that time" 
rendered him such valuable services in his astronomical 
observations and calculations, that, when Tycho Brahe 
settled in Germany, he invited Longomontanus to ac- * 
company him. This offer he accepted; but having shortly 
afterwards expressed to Tycho Brahe bis desire to return 
to his native country, the latter at once furnished him, 
uot only with excellent testimonials, but also with money 
for his journey. On his return to Denmark he made a 
long detour in order to visit the places whence Copernicus 
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had made his celebrated astronomical observations. On 
liii arrival at Copenhagen, he found a patron in the person 
of Christian Friis, ctancellor of Denmark, who gave him 
employment in his household. He continued in this situa- 
tion till 1603, when he received the appointment of rector 
of the college of Wiborg. Two years Inter (1605) he was 
^ected to the chair of mathematics in the university of 
Copenhagen. This appointment he held till his death, on 
the 8th of October 1647. Longomontanus, although one 
of the best astronomers of his age, inherited some of its 
worst prejudices. A firm believer in astrology, he held, 
among other things, that comets were messengers of evil. 
He also imagined that he had squared the circle. He 
found that the circle whose diameter is 43 lias for its 
circumference the square root of 18252, — which gives 

314185 for the value of tt . Pell and others 

endeavoured to prove that he was mistaken, but they 
failed to convince him of his error. Ho refers to his 
imagined discovery in almost all his published works, and 
defends his position with groat zoaL 
Tlio following is a list of his more important works in mathe- 
matics and astronomy, with the dates of their first publica- 
tion : — Systematic Mathcmatici, A<*. , 1611; Cyclometria c Lunulis 
rcciprocc demonstrata , &c., 161‘2 ; IHsputatio de Eclipsibus , 1616 ; 
Astronomia Danica , &c. , 1622 ; DUputatioucs quatuor Astrologicw, 
1622 ; Pcntas Problcmalum Philosophic, 1623 ; l)e Chronolabio 
Historico , seu de Tempore Disputationes tres, 1627 ; Geometric 
qu&sita XIII. dc Cyelomctria rationali d vera , 1631 ; Invcntio 
Quadrature Circuit, 1634 ; Disputatio de Mathescos Indole , 1636 ; 
Coronis Problcmatica ex Mysteriis trium Numcrorum , 1637 ; Problc - 
mata duo Gcomctrica , 1638 ; Problrma contra Paulum Guldinum dc 
Circuit Mcnsura % 1638 ; Infroduetio in Thcatrum Astronomicum , 
1639 ; Rotunrli in Plano, &c., 1644 ; Admiranda Oqwratio trium 
Numcrorum 6, 7, 8, &c. t 1645 ; Caput tedium Libri primi dc 
absoluta. Mcnsura. Rotundi plani, &c., 1646. 

LONGUEVILLE, Anne Genevieve, Duchesse de 
( 1619-1679), who played the groatest part in the troubles 
of the Frondfe, and whose name has come down to posterity 
as the brilliant intriguer in politics in her early and the 
pious protectress of the nuns of Port Royal in her later 
years, was the only daughter of Henri de Bourbon, Prince 
do Condd, and his wife Charlotte Marguerite do 
Montmorency, and the only sister of Louis, the great 
Conde. She was born on August 28, 1619, in the prison 
of Vincennes, into which her father had been thrown for 
opposition to Marshal D’Ancre, the favourite of Mario do’ 
Medici, who was then regent in the minority of Louis 
XIII. She was edu^ited in the convent of the Carmelites 
in the Rue St Jacques at Paris, which had been recently 
established under the influence of St Teresa’s reforms by 
nuns of the strictest piety, whose teaching she never en- 
tirely forgot. Her early years were clouded by the execu- 
tion of the young and brilliant Due de Montmorency, her 
mother’s only brother, for intriguing against the great 
Richelieu in 1631, and that of her mother’s cousin the 
Comte de Montmorency Boutteville for duelling in 1635 ; 
but, in spite of their sorrow, her parents made their peace 
with Richelieu, and when she was introduced into society 
in 1 635 she found plenty of court gaiety to enjoy. She soon 
became one of the bright particular stars of the Hotel 
Rambouillet, where all that was learned, witty, and gay in 
France used to assemble, and which had not yet degene- 
rated into the meeting place of those predeuscs whom 
Moli&re was to laugh out of existence. It was first proposed 
to marry her to the young Prince de Joinville, and thus 
unite the Guises and Condos, but he died in 1639, and her 
parents could only find for her husband the Due de Longue- 
rille, a prince of the blood indeed, and governor of Nor- 
landy, but a widower, and twice her age. The marriage 
could not be a happy one, but the young duchess long re- 
mained faithful to him, and bore him four children. After 
Richelieu’s death her father became chief of the council of 
regency during the minority of Lcuis XIV., her brother 
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Louis won the great victory of Rocroy in 1643 (see CondA), 
and the duchess became of political importance. In 1647 
| she accompanied her husband to Mtinster, where he was 
sent by Mazarin as chief envoy, and where she charmed the 
German diplomatists who were making the treaty of West- 
phalia, and was addressed as the “goddess of peace and 
coucord.” On her return she fell in love with the Due de 
la Rochefoucauld, the author of the Maxims , who made use 
of her love to obtain influence over her brother, and thus 
win titles and honours for himself. She was the guiding 
spirit of the tirst Fronde, when she brought over Amand, 
Prince de Conti, her second brother, and her husband to the 
malcontents, but she failed to attract Condd himself, whose 
loyalty to the court overthr?w the first Fronde. However, 
La Rochefoucauld won the titles he desired. The second 
Fronde was again her work, owing to her lover’s disgust at 
losing his new honours, and in it she played the moBfc pro- 
minent part in attracting to the rebels first Cond6 and later 
Turenne (see CondA). It is not necessary to give the whole 
history of the wars of the Frondoj which is detailed else- 
where, but it must be noticed that the duchess herself only 
mingled in politics to please her lover, and gain his ends. 
In the last year of the war she was accompanied into 
Guionne by the young and handsome Due de Nemours, her 
intimacy with whom gave La Rochefoucauld an excuse for 
abandoning her, and who himself immediately returned to 
his old mistress the Duchesse de Chevreuse. Thus aban- 
doned, and in disgrace at court, the duchess betook herself 
to religion. She accompanied her husband to his govern- 
ment at Rouen, and devoted herself to good works. She 
took for her director M. Singlin, so famous in the history of 
Port Royal, and from that time began her new religious life. 
Till 1663 she chiefly lived in Normandy, when her husband 
died, and she came to Paris. There she became more and 
more Jansenist in opinion, and her piety and the remem- 
brance of her influence duriug the disastrous days of the 
Fronde, and above all the tender love her brother, the great 
Cond6, bore her, made her a conspicuous figure. The 
king pardoned her, and in every way showed the respect 
he hod for her. She became the great protectress of the 
Jansenists ; it was in her house that Arnauld, Nicole, and 
De Lane wore protected ; and to her influence must be in 
great part attributed the release of De Sacy from the 
Bastille, the introduction of Pomponne into the ministry 
and of Arnauld to the king. Her famous letters to the 
pope are part of the history of Port Royal ( q.v.) t and as 
long as she lived the nuns of Port Royal des Champs 
were left in safety. Through the latter years of her life 
she had, despite the honour in which she was held, much 
to bear. Her elder son resigned his title and estates, and 
became a Jesuit under the name of the Abbd d’Orleans, 
while the younger, after leading a very debauched life, 
was killed, bravely leading the attack in the passage of the 
Rhine in 1673. As her health failed she devoted herself 
more and more to religion, and hardly over left the convent 
of the Carmelites in which she had been educated. On 
her death iu 1679 she was buried with great splendour by 
her brother Cond<$, and her heart, as she had directed, was 
sent to the nuns of that Port Royal des Champs which she 
had so greatly protected and defended. Her life is note- 
worthy, both from the harm she did in the turbulent days 
of the Fronde, though she acted, hardly knowing what she 
did, from love rather than from selfish ambition, and also 
from the greatness of her peuitence, when her protection 
of Port Royal more than redeemed her fame, and gave her 
a title to the grateful remembrance of all who reverence 
true piety and learning more than the artificial glitter of 
the reign of the “grand monarque.” 

The chief authority for Madame de Longueville’s life is a little 
book in two volumes by Villefore the Jansenist,. published in 1781. 
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Cousin has devoted four volumes to her, which, though immensely 
diffuse, give a vivid picture of her time. Her connexion with Port 
Itoyal should be studied in Arnauld’s Memoirs , and in the different 
histories of that institution. 

LONGUS, the Greek romancer. Nothing is known of 
the life of the author of Daphnis and Chloe , aud it is only 
inferred from some apparent imitations of the JEthiopica 
of Heliodorus that he wrote after the time of Theodosius. 
He may therefore be placed in the 5th century. His 
position in literature is interesting and not unimportant: 
he represents the romantic spirit of expiriug classicism, the 
yearning of a highly artificial society for primitive sim- 
plicity, and the endeavour to create a corresponding ideal. 
The little idyl in the seventh oration of Dion Chrysostom 
is a beautiful example of this tendency three centuries 
before Longus, and the letters of Synesius, nearly in his 
own day, attest a genuiue feeling for nature and a country 
life. In its literary aspect, nevertheless, this movement 
lias little in common with the return to pure nature which 
inspired a Wordsworth, or the realism of George Sand’s 
delineations of the peasantry of Berri. Longus’s style is 
rhetorical, and his shepherds and shepherdesses are wholly 
conventional. It is no small credit to him to have achieved 
so purely ideal a delineation with so little apparent affecta- 
tion, and without any of the tediousness of almost all 
modern pastoral writers. If unable to blend the reality 
and ideality of the pastoral life as Shakespeare has done 
in As You Like It and The Winter's Tale y he has neverthe- 
less imparted real human interest to a purely fanciful 
picture, and shows no little knowledge of human nature in 
his delineation of the growth of a passionate attachment 
between two innocent children. Daphnis and Chloe were 
probably the prototypes of Paul and Virginia ; and, not- 
withstanding the naivete of some details, the Greek has a 
decided advantage over the Frenchman in the simplicity 
and sincerity which constitute the true modesty of nature. 
As an analysis of feeling, Daphnis and Chloe makes a 
nearer approach to the modern novel than its chief rival 
among Greok erotic romances, the AEthiopica of Heliodorus, 
where the attraction mainly consists in the ingenious 
succession of incidents. 

Longus has found an incomparable translator in Amyot, bishop 
of Auxerre, whose French version, as revised by Paul Louis 
Courier, is hotter known than the original. It appeared in 1559, 
thirty-nine years before the publication of the Greek text at 
Floronce by Alamanni. The chief subsequent editions are those by 
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Jungennann (Hanau, 1608), Villoison (Paris, 1778, which first 
gave a standard text), Courier (Rome, 1810, the first entirely com- 
plete edition), Seiler (Leipsic, 1835), and Piccolos (Paris, 1866), 
pronounced by M. Pons the ne plus uma of accuracy. Pons’s 
account of the literature and bibliography of the subject, ap^>ended 
to his edition of Courier’s version (1878), is very careful and complete. 
There are English translations by Thornley, Craggs, and Le Grice, 
the last with omissions. The illustrated editions, generally of 
Amyot’s version, are very numerous, aud some are very beautmft 
Prudhon’s designs are especially celebrated. 

LONS-LE-SAULNIER, capital of the department of 
Jura, France, is situated at a distance of 275 miles by rail 
from Paris, on the Valli&re, a small tributary of the Sa6ne, 
about 820 feet above the sea-level, at the point where the 
Besangon, Lyons, and Ch&lon-'sur-Sadne railways converge. 
It is pleasantly surrounded by vine-clad hills from 300 
to 500 feet in height, consisting of lower spurs of the 
Jura chain. It owes its name to its salt-pits, which have 
been used from a very remote period ; the large quantities 
of ashes derived from the wood burnt in the process of 
evaporation are extensively utilized in agriculture. Since 
1839 there has beon an establishment for the use of the 
mineral waters. The principal industry of the place is the 
manufacture of sparkling wines, the lStoile growth being 
the best for this purpose. There is also a foundry, in 
addition to printing establishments, tanneries, distilleries, 
brush factories, and manufactures of coverlets and carpets. 
About a mile to the west of the town are the salt-mines of 
Montmorot, employing one hundred and fifty workmen ; the 
bed of rock salt, which lies at a depth of 400 feet, and is 
nearly 100 feet thick, yields about 9500 tons of pure salt 
yearly, 885 tons of sulphate of soda, and 300 tons of 
chloride of potassium. Lons-le-Saulnier possesses no build- 
ings of special interest ; one of the public squares contains 
a statue of Lecourbe, and there is a museum containing 
Gallo-Roman antiquities and various works f of art. The 
library, which like the musoum is in the town-hall, has 
20,000 volumes. The population in 1876 was 11,371. 

Lons-le-Saulnior, originally a Gallic town, w tin fortified by the 
Romans, destroyed by the barbarians, and, afterwards robuilt and 
extended, belonged for a long time during the mediasval period to 
the powerful house of Ch&lon, a younger branch of that of Burgundy. 
It was burned in 1364 by the English, and again in 1637, when it 
was seized by the duke of Longueville for Louis XIII. It became 
definitively French in 1674. It was there that the meeting between 
Nev and Napoleon took place, on the return of the latter from Elba, 
on March 31, 1815. Rouget de JTsle, the author of the Marseillaise 
Hymn, was born at Montaigu near this town. 
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